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Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the Record an argu- 
ment by Henry M. Hart, Jr., which appeared in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin on April 16, 1937, entitled “The United States 
Supreme Court: An Argument on the President’s Side.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


President Conant’s public statement opposing the proposed in- 
crease in the number of Supreme Court Justices raises several 
questions which invite further consideration, bearing both upon 
the merits of the proposal itself and upon the process by which 
opinion is being formed on the issue. 

First. President Roosevelt is described as attempting to “pack” 
the Court in order “to affect decisions on the constitutionality of 
acts of Congress.” Like so many expressions which achieve wide 
popular currency, “packing the Court” contains a critical am- 
biguity. Does it mean, as the analogy to juries and the House of 
Lords suggests, that President Roosevelt is attempting to secure 
specific decisions on specific legislation from subservient Justices 
pledged to render such decisions? If so, the charge encounters the 
difficulties that, under our system, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
once appointed, are independent of the Executive; that ap- 
pointees of a character mean enough not to exercise that in- 
dependence in some cases would be the surest ultimately to 
abuse it in others, and so to defeat the larger ; that, in- 
deed, experience has shown that the independence will be exer- 
cised and that the attempt to predetermine future votes is futile. 
Unless those difficulties are met, the charge casts a reflection upon 
the integrity of the President, the Senate, and the prospective ap- 
pointees, which seems out of place in anticipation of the event. 
And it refiects also upon present members of the Court whose con- 
currence would be necessary to make the scheme effective. 

Or does the expression simply describe an effort to secure more 
Justices of a certain cast of mind—in this case Justices who will 
practice the judicial self-restraint exemplified by Holmes, Brandeis, 
Stone, and Cardozo? This is quite a different matter. For, of 
course, Presidents in the past have steadily thus inquired, with 
entire propriety, at least into the philosophic attitude of pros- 
pective appointees toward the Constitution, and often into their 
views on the substantive issues of the day. There remains, indeed, 
the serious question whether a President, with the concurrence of 
Congress, should be permitted to create an opportunity to do this 
with to six members of the Court all at once. But the 
gravity and difficulty of this question are obscured by the emotional 
slogan, “packing the Court.” 

Second. President Conant sees in the proposal, as mary others 
have seen, a threat to “freedom of speech and inquiry”, to “liberty 
itself.” He refers to “the number of instances in which the 
Supreme Court served to protect the fundamental principles of a 
free country—freedom of speech and assembly.” He does not sug- 
gest that these personal liberties will not be safe for the time 
being, even in the hands of the proposed new Justices. Rather 
are we asked to look forward to a later crisis when the foundations 
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of democratic society are crumb! . If the second of the two 
meanings of “packing the Court” is the proper one, this is an 
expression of fear that a proposal now advanced for a defensible 
purpose will, if adopted, be later perverted for a sinister one. 

Whether the survival of personal liberties in the United States 
is so largely dependent upon the Supreme Court as this warning 
implies is worth inquiry. That a healthy state of civil society, 
and not the Court, is the ultimate safeguard of all civil liberty 
would have seemed axiomatic were it not so widely assumed to 
the contrary—and now with the authority of the country’s un- 
official first minister of education. So far as concerns the interest 
most immediately dear to a university—freedom of scholarly in- 
quiry and expression—the assumption plainly will not hold. 
That interest can be impaired in ways too subtle to be vindi- 
cated, in any important degree, by the relatively crude mechanism 
of constitutional guarantees invoked in litigation. Its protection 
depends, as it always has depended, upon the vigilance of a free 
people, convinced of its importance. Courts are not barriers 
against mischiefs like the teachers’ oath acts. Is the case sig- 
nificantly different as to those other liberties of expression which 
members of a university exercise in common with all citizens? 

To conceive of a situation in which the Supreme Court first re- 
pels an assault upon personal liberties and is then sought to be 
overwhelmed by Congress and the President, we must conceive also 
of the circumstances under which Congress or the President would 
either desire or dare so to act. The assumption is that what is 
now done will have a bearing—in such a climate of national opin- 
ion—on what then happens. But does experience show that the 
actions of a would-be dictator are thus determined by precedent? 
Are popular majorities, stirred by deep forces to give support to 
such a leader, thus respectful of the guidance of the past? The 
assumption is also that the Supreme Court itself would be un- 
affected by the forces which made for such a state of opinion. It 
is a relevant but minor point that, so far as constitutional power 
goes, many members of the present Court have consistently taken a 
restrictive view of the scope of civil liberties, even in normal times. 
The major point can be made by recalling that the Supreme Court 
did not decide Ex parte Milligan until after Appomattox; that 
Abrams v. United States fairly represents its attitude during the 
Great War. These facts should be a warning against easy confi- 
dence that in some dread cataclysm of the future the Court as an 
institution will set itself in such matters against the emotional 
temper of the times. But suppose that the Court does so set itself. 
What then? Decisions of the Court defending civil liberties, it 
must be remembered, are an infinitesimal part of all the instances 
occurring in the Nation, whether in normal times or emergency, 
in which civil liberties are brought into question. Of course, those 
decisions have large symbolic value. But, so far as judicial action 
counts at all, what is primarily decisive is the action of trial courts 
and juries, which the Supreme Court can only in a limited measure 
control; and trial courts and juries, even more than the Supreme 
Court, are responsive to deeply felt currents of popular opinion. 

Again and again we are thus thrust back upon the question, 
What is it which will set those currents of anger and intolerance 
in motion? It is no service to the cause of civil liberty to neg- 
lect this inescapable nexus between the satisfaction of the reason- 
able wants of mankind and the survival of democratic processes. 
Two conditions will be indispensable to the success, or near suc- 
cess, of any movement seeking a violent break from established 
ways. The first will be many empty stomachs, the second wide- 
spread despair of filling those stomachs by the established ways. 
Consideration of the relation of President Roosevelt’s proposal to 
the future of personal liberty must include consideration of the 
a of his larger purposes to the avoidance of those two con- 

ons. 

Third. Of these broader questions, President Conant says: “I 
am not one who believes that the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court confront the country with no serious problems, I believe 
they do.” The limitation of this statement to the “recent de- 
cisions” of the Court may convey the impression that we have to 
do solely with a current controversy between President Roosevelt 
and a transient majority of the Supreme Court. Such, of course, 
is not the fact. We are witnessing the culmination of a historic 
process in a disaster foreseen, as long ago as 1905, by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in his dissenting opinion in Lochner v, New York, in which 
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shops to work more than 60 hours a week was arbitrary and ca- 
pricious, and bore no reasonable relation to any legitimate pur- 
pose of government. Such cases as the child-labor case (1918), 
the Adair case (1908), and Coppage v. Kansas (1915), have sub- 
stantially the same con as the A. A. A. case, 
the Guffey coal case, and the New York minimum-wage case. 
President Conant does not elaborate upon the “serious prob- 
lems” with which the country is confronted, except to express his 
own preference for “the present Constitution as written, but as 
interpreted by the minority of the present Court.” Yet the impli- 
cations of that statement are of the essence of the question. For 
the differences between the majority and the minority of the pres- 
ent Court are not differences as to what is good for the country. 
They are differences as to how far the Court can properly go, 
under the Constitution, in imposing its own view of what the 
country’s good is. One who alines himself with the minority of 
the Court, therefore alines himself with the opinion, which is 
widely and seriously held, that the Supreme Court has over- 
stepped the limits of its appropriate functions under the Consti- 
tution. But what does this mean? It means that because of the 
unconstitutional action—in effect—of five or six men, women in 
New York must continue to labor for inadequate wages. (This 
letter was written before the recent decision upholding, by virtue 
of one Justice’s change of vote, the Washington minimum-wage 
law for women. This decision places the Court’s own authority 


behind the statement that earlier decisions invalidating such 


legislation were themselves “unconstitutional.” It underscores the 
problem presented by the continued presence of four Justices who 
still regard themselves as authorized, under the Constitution, to 
pronounce even so familiar a type of regulatory measure as this, 
beyond doubt, arbitrary and capricious and without reasonable 
relation to any legitimate purpose of government.) Children 
must be kept in factories. The legitimate aims of labor organiza- 
tions must be frustrated. Widespread defiance of law must be 
encouraged by lawless judicial decisions. The efforts of Congress 
to master national economic problems must again and again be 
embarrassed, delayed, or nullified. 

These are serious problems, indeed. They are the more serious 
because they are problems arising out of the state of mind of con- 
scientious Justices, exercising normally unrestrained power, who, 
being conscientious, are, of course, outside the purview of the 
corrective process of impeachment. And they are problems of lib- 
erty. They are problems of actual impairment of present liberty 
which have to be taken into account no less fully than problems 
of hypothetical danger to future liberty. Diagnosis of the evil 
must precede consideration of the cure. The overwhelmingly im- 
portant issue now before the country is to determine whether the 
asserted evil is a real one. The keenness with which any commen- 
tator realizes the gravity of the problem to which the President's 
proposal is addressed and the carefulness with which the problem 
is stated furnish the best index to the adequacy of the comment, 

The importance of formulation of the problem in discussion of 
the cure is aptly illustrated at two points in President Conant’s 
statement. Thus, attention is called to the need of examining 
with the greatest care the claim that an emergency exists, lest “the 
country may proceed under the banner of emergency legislation 
down a road which leads to the abolition of democratic govern- 
ment.” A proposed whittling away of constitutional limitations 
is one matter. An accomplished whittling away of constitutional 
powers is another. If the second is the true problem, its ulti- 
mate solution, by whatever means adopted, will entail not the 
abolition of democratic government but its restoration. Democ- 
racy, granted a breathing spell between the last depression and the 
next, may hurry to restore to itself its own powers, where it should 
be slow to free itself from its own restraints. 

Again, President Conant forcefully points cut that “the appeal 
of law is in the last resort to the conscience of mankind”, and 
that it is important that law should satisfy that conscience. But 
he considers the application of this canon only to the President’s 
proposal. Is the New York minimum-wage case satisfactory to 
the conscience of mankind? Or the child-labor case? Is the 
conscience of mankind satisfied that a narrow majority of Su- 
preme Court Justices should continue to hand down other de- 
cisions which it is reasonable to believe are improper for them to 
hand down? These questions cut deep. Responsible men, of 
whatever political faith, have earnestly to ask themselves whether 
the increasing popular dissatisfaction with the Court may not so 
undermine respect for the Court, and for all courts, as to threaten 
damage far exceeding an: which, by any calm view, may be 
anticipated from President Roosevelt's suggestion. 

Fourth. If an evil exists, what solutions are possible other than 
President Roosevelt's proposal? Grave difficulties are involved in 
all the various drafts of a constitutional amendment. President 
Conant izes this in declaring his own preference for “the 
present Constitution as written.” One such amendment, how- 
ever, he does mention. “Even the proposal now before the Senate”, 
he says, “if cast as a constitutional amendment (thereby fixing the 
size of the Court) might be defensible.” Surely this amendment 
would be particularly difficult to defend. The clearest objection 
to President Roosevelt’s plan is that a Court of 15 is too large. 
That objection can be outweighed only by the belief that greater 
dangers threaten the Court and the country than the danger of a 
cumbersome membership. Such an amendment would shackle the 
Court with a ent handicap in order to remedy an evil 
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five Justices held that a State law forbidding employees in bake- 


tradition of a flexible constitutionalism would be a reproach to 
such hand-to-mouth statesmanship. 

Although President Conant concludes by urging that there is 
ample time “for submission of an amendment to the country”, It 
appears from the context of the statement that his primary in- 
sistence is not upon an amendment, as such, but upon some kind 
of submission “to the voters.” He regrets that such a submission 
was not made. Would a more thorough consideration and a wiser 
verdict have been possible had the issue been injected into the 
heat of the campaign? Or was it necessary or preferable to de- 
cide first the issues which were decided in the campaign? Evi- 
dently these are debatable questions. One can say only two 
things: First, the immediate question is the merit of the measure 
not of its proponent; a measure which is for the well-being of the 
country should not be rejected out of hand because of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was pro Second, if the infer- 
ence is that the issue will not now be settled by “time, discussion, 
debate, orderly processes of government”, it can scarcely be ac- 
cepted. If, as Senator Asnurst suggests, the Senate will not come 
to a vote until July, we shall have an abundance of these, though 
we may never count heads. The discussion, moreover, will have 
the benefit of being concentrated upon a single problem instead 
of being distracted by many. In that great national debate the 
transcendent need will be to defend the Court from the 


charge 
which has been brought against it, if it can be defended; and, if 


not, to aid in a wise choice among the various proposals for 
corrective action or inaction that are advanced. 


Vocational Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the vocational educational part of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill is of much interest to my constituents. I 
come from a rural district where the Democrats as well as 
the Republicans believe in old-fashioned economy. I came 
to Congress on an economy platform and as desired by my 
constituents. I have voted consistently against increased 
appropriations however without much avail. The major- 
ity of the rural citizens of my district own their own farms, 
and a large number of those living in the towns own their 
own homes. The great majority of the people living in 
my district know the value of a dollar because they have 
to work hard to get it and they do not like to see Congress 
spending money recklessly which will mean large tax in- 
creases in the future. Although they believe in economy, 
they also believe in education. Many of the families in my 
district deny themselves what many people consider the neces- 
sities of life in order that some member of their family may go 
to college or normal school. They do not begrudge the money 
spent for education nor do they begrudge the taxes spent for 
education. 

Knowing the value of education and knowing the value of 
vocational education in their various counties, many of my 
constituents have written me asking me to support the 
Fuller amendment. For the past 15 years I have been active 
in Grange work in my county, and I know from experience 
that the judgment of the Grange members on the various 
phases of legislation is good and can be relied upon. Many 
Granges have written me asking that I give this amendment 
my support and the National Grange is also asking that 
this amendment be approved. As I stated before, I have 
received hundreds of letters from my constituents asking me 
to support this amendment, and while the volume received 
does not compare with that received against the President’s 
proposal to pack the Supreme Court, nor against the recip- 
rocal-trade agreement, yet it has been of such volume and 
from the best citizenry of my district that I feel compelled 
to comply with their requests and vote for this amendment 
even though it means an increase in the appropriation over 
and above the amount suggested by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get and the committee. Last session Congress passed the 
George-Deen bill authorizing the expenditure of $14,200,000 
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for the development of vocational training, with the under- 
standing that the States were to match a certain percentage 
of the Federal grants. Many of the States have made the 
necessary provisions to comply with their requirements, and 
it seems to me that the Federal Government is morally 
bound to comply with the spirit of the act and provide the 
necessary funds so that the States can carry out their pro- 
Posed programs. Let us give the boys back on the farms of 
our country a chance to get an education that will be bene- 
ficial to them in their chosen vocation. Money spent for vo- 
cational training is always well spent. 


Land, Labor, and the Wagner Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, the National Labor Relations 
Act is being acclaimed by labor as one of its greatest achieve- 
ments in the long and weary struggle for its rights. The 
weeks and months that its life was hanging in the balance 
labor was filled with anxiety and despair. The actions of the 
courts were awaited with bated breath, and when at last, on 
the 12th day of April 1937, the Supreme Court of the United 
States pronounced the act a living thing there was great re- 
joicing in the ranks of the workers. And this not without 
reason, for the principles for which labor fought and strug- 
gled throughout the years were at last sanctified as the law of 
the land. The right of self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining have been regarded by the champions of labor among 
their most important and effective weapons. 

That labor should be unduly enthusiastic about the out- 
come of the legal battle over the Wagner Act and anticipate 
greater benefits than can possibly be realized must be ex- 
pected. For the rank and file of labor have not only been 
schooled in the efficacy of self-organization and collective 
bargaining by their leaders but the Supreme Court enter- 
tains and declares the same view. In the light of the teach- 
ings of the leaders of labor and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, it is but natural that practically everybody is enter- 
taining the thought that, with the Wagner Act and related 
legislation securely on the statute books, labor is about to 
enjoy its just rewards. 

Without minimizing in the slightest degree the importance 
and value of the legislation embodied in the National Labor 
Relations Act, it may be well to remind ourselves that, not- 
withstanding the legal recognition of the much-coveted prin- 
ciples underlying the Wagner Act, the war for the full rights 
of labor has not yet been won, and that many bitter battles 
remain to be fought. Candor impels the necessity to re- 
mind labor that the enjoyment of the full fruits of labor 
can come to pass only when the basic element of produc- 
tion will be available to all on equal terms and the rights 
of the people to their God-given inheritance restored. 
Equality before the law and the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are delusions so long as labor must pay 
tribute to the privileged few for the opportunity to labor 
and produce. 

In the celebrated case of the National Labor Relations 
Board against the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, re- 
cently decided, Chief Justice Hughes, who delivered the ma- 
jority opinion of the Court, said: 

The right of employees to self-organization and to select rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing for collective bargaining or 
other mutual protection without restraint or coercion by their 
employer is a fundamental right. Employees have as clear a right 
to organize and select their representatives for lawful purposes 

its business and select its own 


self-organization and 
representation is a proper subject „ 
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legislative authority. Long ago we stated the reason for labor 
organizations. We said that they were organized out of the neces- 
sities of the situation; that a single employee was helpless in 
dealing with an employer; that he was dependent ordinarily on 
his daily wage for the maintenance of himself and family; that if 
the employer refused to pay him the wages that he thought fair, 
he was nevertheless unable to leave the employ and resist arbi- 
trary and unfair treatment; that union was essential to give 
laborers opportunity to deal on an equality with their employer. 

From these words it may be fairly inferred that a laborer, 
as a member of a labor organization, is on a basis of equality 
with his employer and therefore in a position, through the 
power of collective bargaining, to demand his full rights. 
But before accepting this conclusion and ringing down the 
curtain on the problem of labor, let us examine the facts. 
And in considering this problem, let it first be observed, in 
order that laborers, either individually or collectively, may 
deal on an equality with their employer it is necessary that 
such laborers enjoy freedom of contract. It goes without 
Saying that, unless the right to bargain on the part of the 
contracting parties is free from pressure or duress from any 
source whatsoever, there cannot be equality between the 
parties. It has been said: 


Freedom of contract begins where equality of bargaining 


In other words, there is no freedom of contract where the 
bargaining power of the contracting parties is unequal. 

Freedom of contract is a deceptive phrase. Americans are 
boastful of their so-called freedom and accept as a matter 
of course that the inalienable rights with which man is 
endowed are theirs to enjoy. Upon examination, however, 
this is a bold and unjustifiable assumption. America has 
not yet achieved that station of economic and political devel- 
opment where it can be truthfully asserted that the wage 
workers are free and independent. True freedom is impos- 
sible in an economic order when even the most obscure 
worker is denied the opportunity to use his labor for the 
satisfaction of his wants. 

Do laborers, even with the right of self-organization and 
collective bargaining, enjoy the economic freedom necessary 
to use their labor to satisfy their wants or to deal with their 
employers on a basis of equality? 

The basic factor in production is land, and the word “land”, 
as here used, includes the whole external world accessible to 
man, with all its forces and powers. Freedom of contract 
is impossible where equal access to land is denied. Today 
land is not accessible to labor on equal terms, hence labor’s 
bargaining power or ability to use its labor for the satisfac- 
tion of its own wants is not on a par with those who enjoy 
special advantages over the basic element of production. 
Before labor will be on a basis of equality the basic factor in 
production, to wit, land, must be freed from the grip of 
monopoly. 

In a state of nature there is no unemployment. The tramp, 
the beggar, the man without a job are concomitants of civili- 
zation. Hence the phenomenon of unemployment is due to 
man-made institutions, and the reason we are stumbling 
along without discerning the chief cause of unemployment 
is our failure to comprehend the relation of industry to land. 
When hard times overtake us, when we are in the grip of a 
depression, and the highways are resounding with the tramp 
of the army of the unemployed, we waste time and energy in 
a. wild attempt to ascertain the number of unemployed in- 
stead of ascertaining, if possible, the reason why able-bodied 
men are out of work; why they are unable to find opportuni- 
ties to use their powers for the satisfaction of their wants; 
why their services are not in demand. 

We are accustomed to saying that there is no demand 
for the unemployed. But all we can mean by such a 
statement is that no employer wants their services. Inas- 
much as our physical wants can be satisfied by labor and 
labor alone, it is obvious that there is always the same 
demand for the labor of every man that there was, for 
example, for the labor of Robinson Crusoe alone on his 
island, namely, the need of satisfying his own wants. Why, 
then, cannot the demand be met? 
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The denial of access to land is the chief and primary 
cause. As has well been said by John Sturgis Codman, 
in a little book entitled “Unemployment and Our Revenue 
Problem”, Robinson Crusoe needed no employer. He re- 
quired only that there be no interference with his use 
of the natural resources of the island. Why, then, in 
this country, where we have natural resources greatly ex- 
ceeding the needs of our comparatively scanty popula- 
tion, where we have all the advantages of modern knowl- 
edge concerning the methods of facilitating production in 
cooperation with our fellow men, should not all of us, who 
are able-bodied and sane-minded, be able to earn an inde- 
pendent living far better than that to which Robinson 
Crusoe aspired, instead of being periodically obliged—many 
of us—to walk the streets to find work? 

Why unemployment? Why do men lack opportunity to 
work? When it is remembered that land is the basis of all 
labor and all production, the answer is obvious. Without 
access to land, labor is at the mercy of those who control the 
natural resources. Unless the primary factor of prouuction 
is available at the command of labor, unemployment—or em- 
ployment on unfavorable terms—is inevitable. The rights 
of labor are so intimately related to the land question that 
the one cannot be considered independently of the other. 
They are part and parcel of the same problem. 

In the District of Columbia there are thousands of unem- 
ployed. ‘These thousands of unemployed have the same 
demand for labor for the satisfaction of their own wants that 
Robinson Crusoe had on his island. But they have no oppor- 
tunity to work. Why? Because, first, no employer wants 
their services; and, second, the necessary and basic element 
in the productive process—to wit, land—is monopolized, and 
hence not available to the unemployed. 

As illustrating the vital part land plays in the problem of 
employment, let us suppose that, adjoining the District of 
Columbia, there should arise as if by magic, out of the Poto- 
mac River, a strip of land equal in area to the District of 
Columbia and that the land of this new magical world is 
rich with gold nuggets from which a laborer, in a day’s 
work, could produce from the land $10 worth of pure gold. 
And suppose that every foot of this magical island would 
possess an equal quantity of gold and that its production 
would require the same amount of labor. And, again, sup- 
pose the Government, being desirous to free itself of the 
present relief load, would announce that after a given day 
any unemployed resident of the District of Columbia would 
be given the exclusive possession of 1 acre of land of this 
magical island upon which to work. How would this affect 
the unemployment situation in the District of Columbia? 
Obviously, every able-bodied unemployed person in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia willing to work would immediately make 
requisition for an acre of this gold-producing land and, with- 
out the intervention of an employer, go to work and at the 
end of each day’s labor have in his possession at least $10 
worth of gold. Under such conditions, unemployment in the 
District of Columbia would be at an end and would remain 
so as long as the land retained its gold-producing capacity. 
It would also raise the wage level to a minimum of practi- 
cally $10 per day throughout the District in all lines of 
endeavor. 

Of course, all this sounds fantastic, but the only fantastic 
part is the magical island. The other features of the illus- 
tration are facts demonstrable in every growing community, 
as upon refiection may be discerned. The factor in the 
illustration that transformed the army of unemployed in 
the District of Columbia into a group of free, happy, and 
contented workers was the accessibility of productive land. 
It may be said that in America all productive land is in 
use, and therefore the land question is irrelevant. This, 
however, is far from the truth. In every center of popula- 
tion there may be seen many areas of vacant land or land 
only partially used, as may be noted by the following 
example: 

In full view of the Capitol and within a stone’s throw of 
the White House there is a tract of land, located in the 
Capital City of the Nation, bounded on the west by Fif- 
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teenth Street, on the north by Pennsylvania Avenue, on the 
east by Fourteenth Street, and on the south by E Street, 
containing about 1 acre of land. This tract of land has 
great productive powers. It has a potential productive ca- 
pacity many times that of a single acre of the magical 
island. That is to say, while one person working on 1 acre 
of the magical island would produce $3,000 of wealth per 
year, upon the tract described, if put into production to its 
maximum capacity, there would be produced, not only many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of wealth annually by virtue of 
the inherent productive power due to its advantageous loca- 
tion and the services rendered by society and government 
but, at the same time, hundreds of laborers would receive 
employment, while millions of capital would be brought into 
use. The point being that land—Mother Earth—is a vast 
workshop wherein there is a job for everyone willing to work. 

In the foregoing illustration attention is called to the 
fact that society and government render yery distinct serv- 
ices in the process of producing wealth. It must be borne. 
in mind that these services are of first importance. All 
proper activities of government and the normal association 
and cooperation of the people of the community constitute 
the services that society and government render in the 
productive process. The net economic result of these activ- 
ities attaches to and is reflected in the value of land. This 
may be seen in every center of population. 

For example, in the city of Washington, as in all other 
cities of comparable size, land has great value. The most 
valuable is found in those sections that offer the best op- 
portunities for trade, shopping, amusements, and other ac- 
tivities and conveniences that accompany modern civilized 
life. It will be noted that there is a very distinct and pos- 
itive relation between population and the value of land. 
The profit arising from these values belongs to the people. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, former Prime Minister of England, 
during his Premiership had occasion to observe that— 

Rent, “ground rent”, is a toll, not a payment for services. By 
it social values are transferred from social pools into private 
pockets, and it becomes the means of vast economic exploita- 
tion. * * * Rent is obviously a common resource. Differ- 


ences in fertility and value of site must be equalized by rent, but 
FFC common 


If the economic rent of land were collected and put into 
the Public Treasury for the common benefit of all the 
people, as suggested by the ex-Prime Minister, the con- 
fusion and bewilderment concerning the labor problem 
would immediately be in process of clarification and solution. 

It may be well to pause and recount the benefits that 
would accrue to the people under a proper and just adminis- 
tration of the Nation’s natural resources. Our imagination 
need not be stretched to see that if the value of the services 
rendered by society and government were appropriated for 
public use in lieu of the present onerous taxes on the 
products of labor, government would not only be simplified, 
but at the same time private business would be freed from 
many of its present burdens, vexations, restrictions, and 
regulations, 

With the reform of our revenue system along the lines 
indicated, the Government would, so far as its revenue policy 
is concerned, function within well-defined natural law, and 
thus observe the principles of morality and justice. This, 
too, is a matter of first importance. The life of human 
society is dependent upon moral virtue. No nation, no 
civilization, can long endure unless firmly rooted in the 
principles of eternal justice. Whenever and wherever na- 
tions have departed from the path of righteousness and 
justice, then and there they were overtaken by ruin and 
disaster. 

President Roosevelt has publicly declared that the most 
effective guide for the safety of this most worldly of worlds 
is moral principle. This is ancient wisdom, applicable at 
all times and under all circumstances. Unless the activities 
of government have the sanction of ethics and good morals, 
evil fruits will be the harvest, Good morals decree— 


Thou shalt not steal. 
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This applies to nations as well as individuals. The vice of 
the violation of this moral precept is the taking of the right- 
ful property of another without his consent. Governments, 
in the exercise of the taxing power, ruthlessly ignore the 
spirit of this rule. They have a fashion of wielding the 
power of taxation with an abandon of good morals and 
ethical precepts that would put to shame the Captain Kidds 
and Al Capones of all times. 

Let it be repeated, the essence of theft and robbery is the 
taking of the property of another without the other’s con- 
sent. Yet governments, by the indiscriminate use of the 
taxing power, commit this offense without let or hindrance, 
as May be seen upon examination of the revenue systems of 
all governments. 

Labor, in conjunction with capital, is the creator of all 
wealth. The factors involved in its production are land, 
labor, capital. Equity decrees that each factor shall be com- 
pensated in proportion to the contribution that each makes 
toward its production, and this allocation may well be left 
to the operation of the natural laws governing the distribu- 
tion of wealth. The portion allocated to land is rent; the 
portion allocated to labor is wages; and the portion allocated 
to capital is interest. 

The item “rent” is a social product, and justice decrees 
that it be appropriated by government for the benefit of all, 
and hands off wages and industry. In practice, however, 
governments permit rent to be collected by private interests 
and thus are compelled to exact tribute from the wages of 
labor, and the interest of capital for public revenues. In 
doing so they violate the commandment, “Thou shalt not 


But it is said that the persons whose labor created the 
wealth, as citizens of the country under whose government 
they live, are in duty bound to bear their just share of the 
cost of government. Granted. But it must be borne in mind 
that the laborers, as producers of wealth and units of society, 
make a distinct and decisive contribution to society and gov- 
ernment. This contribution, as stated before, is reflected in 
the value of land and constitutes the fund provided by 
Nature and Nature’s God for the support of society and 
governmental needs of the community. To permit this fund 
to be privately appropriated is an unspeakable sin of omis- 
sion on the part of governments and impels governments to 
commit the indefensible crime of robbing labor and capital 
in order to obtain the necessary taxes for community needs. 

Bolton Hall, a prominent lawyer and a noted publicist of 
New York, in a few eloquent passages expounds the prin- 
ciples under discussion in these words: 

Most of man’s misery is made by mankind's 


Even a highjacker or a pickpocket would starve if he 
did not work at his business. 


Independence depends not upon someone giving you a 5 
laces to Possession of 


As land value is created by the presence and activities of the 
community, each landholder should pay to the community the 
annual rental value of whatever site or other land he holds. 
Pete teh ats BEED Ghee ek a ee 
live on this earth to landholders who do not earn them. 

If the community got the full value of the service it renders, 
there would be 8 ag revenue to maintain that service. Taxes 
would be unnecessary, and labor and capital, being tax-exempt, 
would get as wages all they produce and if money monopolies 
were destroyed, they would get whatever interest superabun- 
* capital might bring. 

As nothing could be made from land without using it, land 
would be held only for use, and all unused land, including water 
wer, mines, etc., would be available free of purchase price, 

e doors of opportunity would be open to all. 

If land rent were not paid to landholders, no one could get 
more than wages; et E OTO OOI ee ee 
labor, exploitation would be impossible. Industry and progress 
would have a fair feld. 
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Involuntary unemployment and poverty would cease; the golden 


age of our dreams would be made possible. 


are possess the original 
property in and to all lands within the jurisdiction of the State.“ 


It is interesting to note that Blackstone, the great English 
law commentator, declares that— 

It is an undeniable principle of law that all lands in England 
are held immediately by the King. 

And Williams, on Real Property, in the same vein, says: 
thing the student has to do is to get rid of the idea 
of absolute ownership. VVT 
lands but only holds estate in them. 

The Constitution of the State of New Lork, as pointed out 
by Mr. Hall, is simply in line with the well-recognized prin- 
ciple that the true ownership of the natural resources is in 
the sovereignty of the people. 

Statesmen and economists, industrialists and merchants, 
businessmen and bankers, labor leaders, farmers, and others, 
meet daily in the Capital City of the Nation, planning and 
worrying in a vain attempt to solve the elusive and vexing 
problem of unemployment. If these groups would make a 
pilgrimage to the little plot of land lying opposite the 
north side of the Commerce Building, they would see a 
tract containing about 1 acre of land that in appearance is 
not unlike the thousands of acres of pasture and fallow 
land in all sections of the Nation. Yet if their imagination 
were stirred and quickened, they would perceive that this 
vacant tract of land has great potential productive capacity. 
In fact, before their very eyes there would arise a veritable 
El Dorado that, if put into production, would yield fabulous 
quantities of wealth. With this experience, perhaps their 
imaginations would again be stirred and comprehend the 
fact that labor and capital are called upon to pay billions 
annually as tribute to the privileged landholding interests 
of America for the mere privilege of producing wealth, and 
furthermore, realize the futility of attempting to solve fun- 
damentally the problem of unemployment, with its attend- 
ant misery, so long as the illogical relation between land 
and production exists. 

All our economic activities are dependent upon land. Be- 
fore a farmer can till the soil, the miner produce coal, a 
manufacturer turn a wheel, a merchant sell a spool of thread, 
a banker discount a note, a lawyer write a brief, a teacher 
conduct her school, or a preacher expound the precepts of 
religion, space must be rented or bought. That is inescapable, 
and since such space of the earth’s surface is limited in quan- 
tity, its control becomes a coveted prize because of its inherent 
power to exploit labor. The privileged landholding interests 
of America are in control of the natural resources of America. 
And it is this fact that enables them to demand of labor 
billions of dollars annually for the mere right to work and 
produce. This is the great iniquity of our economic order, 
and so long as this condition exists laborers cannot be free to 
contract upon just and equitable terms, even though they are 
clothed with the power of unionization and collective bar- 

The importance of the land question and its relation to 
the labor problem are well illustrated in the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania. There thousands of men were un- 
employed. The principal occupation of these unemployed is 
coal mining. When the depression came, the operators closed 
the mines. The miners, of course, lost their jobs. But some- 
thing happened. Here were large quantities of virgin coal in 
the bowels of the earth. True, these coal beds, under the 
present scheme of things, are private property. But some 
of the miners, faced with their own and their families’ wants, 
flouted the law, took possession of the private property and, 
without the aid of employers, are busily engaged in the pro- 
duction of coal and thus are solving their own problem of 
unemployment. They are solving the problem of making a 
living for themselves and their families without the aid of 
employers, the Federal Government, the W. P. A., the N. R. A., 
or the welfare agencies of their communities. 
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The factor that has made this condition possible in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania is access to land. 
Labor there, as Robinson Crusoe on his island, went to work 
without asking embarrassing questions about the ownership 
of the natural resources. 

The fundamental wrong from which labor is suffering 
cannot be settled by merely bargaining and entering into 
agreements between employer and employee. The wrongs 
involved are so deep-rooted in the economic structure that 
failure to reform the iniquities inherent in the system along 
just and basic lines means hardship, suffering, and misery to 
employer and employee alike. Before labor can achieve eco- 
nomic freedom and enjoy the power to bargain on a basis 
of equality with the employer, it must recognize the great 
truth that “The earth”, in the words of Thomas Jefferson, 
“belongs in usufruct to the living.” 

Hither, ye blind, from your futile banding! 
Know the rights and the rights are won. 
Wrong shall die with the understanding; 
One truth clear, and the work is done. 
Nature is higher than progress or knowledge 
Whose need is ninety enslaved for ten; 
My word shall stand against mart and college; 
The planet belongs to its living men! 


Authority of Army Engineers in Navigation and 
Flood-Control Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


| STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND A. NEWTON BEFORE THE 
HOUSE RIVERS AND HARBORS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
of Hon. Cleveland A. Newton, former Member of Congress, 
at hearing before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House, dealing with the Bonneville Dam project: 


Mr. Chgirman, I appear here on behalf of the Mississippi Valley 
Association. Witnesses have appeared before your committee in 
support of this proposed legislation, some of whom urge the 
curtailment of the authority of the Army engineers, and others 
urge the elimination of their services in connection with these 
proposed projects. The valley association has faith in the ability, 
character, and integrity of the Army engineers. That faith is 
based upon a long, successful, and patriotic record of achievement 
in the public service. The valley association urges that navigation, 
flood control, and all other uses of our navigable waters be kept 
under the direction and control of the Secretary of War and the 
Army engineers. 

On March 12, 1937, the Valley Association held a conference in 
St. Louis dealing with flood control and related problems. That 
conference was attended by delegates from approximately 25 
States in the valley. Flood control and kindred subjects were 
carefully and exhaustively considered. At the close of the con- 
ference, resolutions were adopted, among which was the following: 

“We earnestly urge that the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, under the authority of the Secretary of War, be 
continued in its present status in charge of surveying, making 
plans and specifications for, making contracts for, su the 
construction of, and maintaining and operating flood-control and 
navigation projects, with the cooperation of all related United 
States Government agencies.” 

By long experience and training the Army engineers are pre- 
eminently equipped for the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of waterway and flood-control projects. In order to legalize 
and make constitutional the production of power by the Federal 
Government such power must be incidental to navigation and 
flood control. Unquestionably, navigation and flood control can 
best be served by the Army engineers who have constructed and 
maintained these services since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. The Valley Association believes that it would be a serious 
mistake to take these important works away from these trained 
and experienced officers and turn them over to any new and un- 
tried bureau, agency, or instrumentality. 

Any use of our waterways which is incidental to navigation 
and flood control should likewise be under the direction and 
control of the Army engineers. A divided authority where in- 
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terests may conflict is not in the public interest. There is a con- 
flict of interest between power and flood control. A reservoir 
is useful for flood control when it is empty. To be useful for 
power it should be full. If it is full it cannot hold back the 
onrushing waters in flood time. If it is empty it cannot turn 
turbine wheels. If one authority is charged with producing 
power and another authority is charged with controlling floods 
at the same point on the same river a conflict is inevitable from 
which the public must suffer. 

It is our conviction that the services of the Army engineers 
in dealing with flood control, channel improvement, and mainte- 
nance, as well as the services of other highly specialized and 
trained agencies of the Government, cannot be dispensed with 
or curtailed without disastrous results to the public and great 
damage to the Government itself. 

The Army engineers constitute the only general engineering 
organization of large magnitude in the Government service. 
Most of the other Federal engineering o tions are special- 
ists who devote themselves to the class of work for which they 
were created. No agency of national defense in our entire Mili- 
tary Establishment is of more vital importance in time of war 
than the engineers of the United States Army, and in order that 
they may be efficient, prepared, and ready for any sudden war 
necessity, they must be constantly trained and developed in time 
of peace. 3 

Military experts advise us that there is no activity in peacetime 
which will so effectively and thoroughly train and develop our engi- 
neers for national defense as dealing with raging floods, construct- 
ing flood-control works, confining the channels of our turbulent 
rivers, and organizing men, equipment, and materials for relief from 
these great catastrophes of nature. The public records are full of 
evidence of the accomplishments of our Army engineers in the hour 
of dire national need. 

Clearly there is no group of civilian engineers in the country 
so thoroughly skilled and so well equipped for flood control and 
river and harbor work as the engineers of the United States Army. 
For more than a century they have had charge of these works. 
Their records are replete with the results of study, experiments, 
and tests dealing with these problems. In no other place in the 
world is such a fund of valuable data available. After graduating 
from West Point near the top of his class, for he must be an honor 
student, an Army engineer is sent out as a student officer for 
2 years with a river, harbor, or flood-control district. There he 
learns every duty from lockman to dredgehand, from surveyor to 
chief of party. 

After this an Army engineer takes a uate course for 1 
year at one of our leading technical institutions in order that he 
may be in touch with the best the country affords from every 
available source. He then takes a special river, harbor, and 
flood-control course at the engineering school at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. He there gets the benefit of study under specially trained and 
skilled engineers which is not available at any other institution 
in the United States. After completing this course he is de- 
tailed to duty as assistant to a district. Later he is in line for 
promotion to district and then division engineer, for membership 
on the Board of Engineers and services on the force of Chief. 
It is impossible for a civilian engineer to procure such specialized 
pi for river, harbor, and flood-control work anywhere in the 
world. 

During the period of education and development Army engineers 
are paid from natonal-defense funds. By utilizing Army engineers 
on these important public works, we not only get the benefit of 
the most highly skilled and thoroughly trained hydraulic en- 
gineers in the country, we effect an enormous economy in en- 
gineering cost. Because of the needs of our national defense these 
engineers of the Army must be kept in constant training and 
their salaries must be paid whether their training is effected 
through the construction of useful public works or otherwise. If 
their services are to be supplanted by those of civilian engineers 
the engineering cost to the Government will be an added load 
upon the Treasury. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 1 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of January 1, 1927, the Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, 
and other acts of Co the Army engineers have made a com- 
prehensive survey and study of the water resources of the rivers 
of the United States with respect to navigation, irrigation, flood 
control, and power development. These surveys and studies have 
uniquely equipped the Army engineers to deal effectively and intel- 
ligently with navigation, flood control, irrigation, and power devel- 
opment on all of the navigable rivers of this country. It required 
a period of more than 8 years and cost $10,624,612 to make these 
surveys and studies, compile the results, and make a report upon 
each project to Congress. 

Thus after long and diligent effort, the Army engineers have 
made a complete survey and study as to navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, and power development on all the rivers and streams of 
any consequence in the United States. Those reports are now 
available. The information contained in these studies and reports 
have served as a basis for every power development and flood. 
control project which has been proposed. 

On January 22, 1932, the Duluth, Minn., Herald printed an 
editorial entitled Keep the Engineers on the Job”, in which was 
set forth so admirably and forcibly objections to such legislation 
as would remove the engineers from these public works that I beg 
leave to quote it here. It follows: 

“There is something in this situation that is stronger than mere 
logic, and that is the way the Army eers have handled these 
works. In all the long history of river and harbor work under 
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the flower of the United States Army which is assembled in the 
Army Engineer Corps with its high standards, its noble traditions, 
its freedom from politics, there is not, so far as we know, even 
the faintest suspicion of the graft and disorder and waste that 
all too commonly are associated with civilian handling of public 
works. 

“Indeed, if all public operations were handled as well as those 
for which the Army engineers are responsible, the case against 
Government ownership and operation would be nowhere near so 
strong as it is now. In the face of this splendid record, it would 
be a grave mistake to remove these very important works from 
the Army and turn them over to any political agency.” 

No group of engineers in this country or abroad have to their 
credit more abundant evidence of achievement than the engineers 
of the United States Army. The construction of the Panama 
Canal was one of the world’s outstanding engineering feats. This 
great task was first undertaken under civilian direction, and, after 
enone gn (coer tN omg CON A e OPR, General 
Goethals, an Army engineer, was placed in The results 
are well known; the work was carried on systematically and effi- 
ciently and the job was finished much earlier than expected. The 
Panama Canal stands as a permanent monument to the skill and 
ability of the Army engineers. 

At Bonneville it has been proposed by some that the locks and 
navigation facilities shall be under the supervision of the Army 
engineers, but that the power plant and water control for power 
purposes shall be under some other Federal agency. pro- 
pose that the Army engineers be entirely removed from the 
works. Why this desire to place Federal power production under 
political control? The Army engineers constructed and have 
maintained and operated the Panama Canal for more than a 
quarter of a century. They have operated a steamship line be- 
tween New York and Panama. They have operated the Panama 
Railroad system. They have operated drydocks, machine shops, 
coal yards, oil stations, hotels, and other activities in Panama. 
They have constructed, maintained, and operated a power plant 
with transmission lines which has supplied power and light for 
all of these Federal activities in Panama. These tions have 
been independent of Panama Canal tolls, and they have not only 
been self-sustaining, they have yielded a substantial profit to the 
Federal Government. Why place the power plant at Bonneville 
under political control? 

The Army engineers built the Wilson Dam, and a disparaging 
comparison has been made between that dam and the recent 
power dams built by the Tennessee Valley Authority on the Ten- 
nessee River. The Wilson Dam was authorized and built as a 
war measure for the purpose of manufacturing nitrates and other 
war supplies. It was built approximately 20 years ago. Tremen- 
dous progress has been made by the Army engineers since then 
in constructions of this kind. To compare a hydroelectric power 
plant of that age with one of recent construction is like compar- 
ing a “Tin Lizzie” of 1918 with an up-to-date Ford limousine. 

The engineers are building the Fort Peck Dam, which, when 
completed, will create the largest artificial reservoir in the world. 
They built the locks and dams upon the Ohio River, which have 
successfully maintained a dependable 9-foot waterway. They have 
built approximately 25 locks and dams upon the upper Mississippi 
River, which com favorably with the engineering works on 
the Panama Canal. They have constructed our harbors, 
the channels through the Great Lakes, built the locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and canalized and stabilized the banks of the alluvial 
Mississippi and its tributaries. They have harnessed the raging 
floodwaters the lower pi Delta so successfully 
that little damage was done in that section during the recent 
disastrous flood. 

If you would see their monuments in Washington, you have only 
to look around you. The city of Washington was laid out by a 
French engineer, but it was surveyed by a professor of mathematics 
at West Point, and the development of the city was continued 
thereafter by the Army engineers. After the sponsors of the 
W. Monument had failed, the Army engineers rebuilt the 

on and carried the structure to completion. It was the 
Army engineers who designed and constructed our National 
Capitol. They built that beautiful monument—the Library of 
Congress—the Government Printing Office, the State, War, and 
Navy Building, the Lincoln Memorial. They built Cabin John 
Bridge in 1855. They built the Francis Scott Key Bridge. They 
built the Arlington Memorial Bridge. They located, surveyed, and 
built the foundation of the Memorial Highway to Mount Vernon, 
the most beautiful highway in America, and they did it at a cost 
of $1,022,000 less than the lowest bidder. The low bid was 
$1,889,000. The Army engineers did the work at a cost of 
$867,000. Wherever you turn in Washington you see on every 
hand beautiful monuments testifying to the skill, ability, and 
achievements of the Army engineers. Elmo Scott Watson, in a 
tribute to the Army engineers, had the following to say: 

“Perhaps one reason why the Corps of Engineers stands so high 
in the estimation of both Government officials and the public 
lies in the fact that the efficiency and honesty of the Army Engi- 
neers has become proverbial. Millions and millions of dollars of 
public money have been expended under their direction, without 
the slightest breath of scandal or question as to their ability. 
And perhaps another reason for this confidence lies in the close 
association of the Corps of Engineers with the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, where the motto is 5 
country.’ Duty, the bedrock upon which their character 
founded and their careers are built; honor, the carrier, tnvisihle 
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but invincible, which sets the bounds to their activities; country, 
that august, godlike mistress to whose service their lives are 
dedicated.” 


In the face of this unparalleled record of skill, achievement, 
and patriotic public service, the Mississippi Valley Association 
appeals to you to keep the Army engineers on the job. Do not 
commit these important public works, so vital to the welfare of 
the country, to any political body, board, or bureau, bound and 
limited by no obligation other than that which they owe to the 
power which appoints them. 


Compensation of Veterans’ Hospital Attendants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GLENN GRISWOLD, OF INDIANA, 
MAY 15, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor», I include the following address 
of Hon. GLENN Gnrsworp, of Indiana, over radio station 
WJSV, Saturday, May 15: 


‘When the newspapers carry a story that a bill has been intro- 
duced in to relieve veterans’ hospital attendants from 
compulsory deductions from their pay for quarters, subsistence, 
and laundry, there is no drama in such an item, and it makes 
little impression, probably, on those who read it, unless they 
happen to be hospital employees themselves. 

But many a sorrow might be lightened, and perhaps many a 
family tragedy might be averted, if Congress were to pass such 
a bill. The employees at veterans’ hospitals are poorly paid 
indeed; for many of them the base pay is only $1,020 a year, 
and not all of that is in cash. For the majority of these em- 
ployees the actual. pay checks they receive from Uncle Sam 
amount to only about $50 or $60 a month, for $22.50 a month 
is deducted for meals, and as a rule $10 for lodgings, at the 
institutions. The deductions are made in many instances even 
though the meals are not eaten and the rooms are not used. 

Someone may inquire why, when employees receive so little 
pay, they do not use the accommodations provided for them 
or eat the meals offered by the institution. The reason is that 
in recent years, when economic hardships have beset the country, 
it has been found that a pretty high type of employee has come 
into the service of the veterans’ hospitals—family men, with 
wives and children to care for. They must find quarters for 
their families outside the hospital walls, and naturally they 
want to be with them. For such employees quarters in the 
institution are valueless, but they are charged for them never- 
theless. It is only fair to say that the Veterans’ Administration 
has shown a great deal of sympathy with these employees, and 
through the of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, it has obtained appropriations sufficient to 
3 the situation insofar as a haar of the most meritorious 

are concerned. 


5 wary eae count, and although 
they would much prefer to be paid in cash, and enjoy their meals 
with their families at home, they are forced to eat at the hospitals 
whenever they can. But when a man has family responsibilities 
sometimes he must forego the subsistence allowance granted by 
the institution; those family responsibilities may call him home 
possible moment. And if he does not eat the 
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the newspapers 
cost Helen her life. 


“This might never never Peon happened if we could have afforded the 
cents bus ee Such was the statement Helen's mother, Mrs. 
a Mo 


tn the Moyer family. Mr. 8 
which $270 was deducted for his subsistence 
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at the hospital. That left the family $750, or $14 a week, to 
provide for all the six. 

The Moyers lived at Modena. Helen wanted to go to high school 
at Coatesville. It was a 10-cent bus fare each way. The family 
wanted her to have as good an education as possible, but $1 a 
week for bus fare was simply out of the question. Helen solved 
the problem by volunteering to walk one way. She would ride 
on the bus to school in the morning and walk home in the 


It was while she was walking home one day—to save the 10 
cents—that a young man of wealthy family, by his own confession, 
deliberately ran her down, attacked her, threw her body into a 
well, and sealed the well by blasting it with dynamite. 

The lack of 10 cents for bus fare, the determination of an 
ambitious girl, and the lust of a wealthy moron were a combina- 
tion of circumstances that resulted in murder. 

When this blow struck the Moyer family it revealed to the 
world the hand-to-mouth existence of those employed as attend- 
ants in veterans’ hospitals. It is only just and fair to the 
memory of Helen Moyer that the conditions among hospital em- 
ployees which had so direct a connection with her death shall be 
remedied at the earliest possible moment in order that other 
attractive and ambitious girls may not suffer the day-to-day hard- 
ships that she experienced or face the menace that confronted her. 

The employees of veterans’ hospitals have a right, as American 
citizens, to expect their families to be brought up in reasonable 
standards of health and comfort, and with reasonable regard to 
the safety of children unable to protect themselves. The American 
Federation of Government Employees has been fighting a battle in 
their behalf, in which it has had my most earnest assistance. 

Four years ago I introduced a bill to in a small way remedy 
the situation. The bill was the object of determined opposition 
and suffered various vicissitudes until hearings were obtained in 
the last session of Congress. As a result of the introduction of 
that bill and the constant effort of Colonel Stengel and other 
Tepresentatives of the employees, some progress has been made, 
but the general public is not yet fully aware of the conditions 
under which many of these people are forced to exist with a low 
pay scale and much even of that little taken away by legalized 
deductions. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR HAROLD 
L. ICKES ON THE NATIONAL SCHOOL ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
FROM WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 14, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I called 
attention to our duty to exercise the vote which we have 
in our democracy. It was highly pleasing to me to read the 
address of Secretary Ickes, in which he urged the Nation’s 
youth to realize its duty in this respect. For its fine expres- 
sion I have included the following excellent message: 


If anyone had told me, when I went to school, that an assembly 
of several millions of pupils would some day be held, I couldn't 
have believed him. But in these days we have to get used to 
enterprises that operate on a giant scale. Who would have 
dreamed, even 10 years ago, that man would have the boldness 
and the power to change the mighty Colorado from a treacherous 
torrent into a river harnessed to serve the people? 

We of the older generation have had to learn to think and to 
act in terms of such undertakings. To learn these habits of 

has been difficult, and sometimes painful, for us. But I 
know that for you it will be easier to assume roles in even larger 
enterprises. I know that in your classrooms you have already 
learned to think not only of your home and your community and 
your State, but also of your country as a whole. 

As I set here in Washington and realize where my voice is go- 
ing, the miles it is traveling, and the number of widely differing 
communities that it is reaching, I feel a new sense of the great- 


area; that it is the home of 130,000,000 people. We know that it 


tions, reaches climates varying from tropical to arctic. 

However, it is not mere size that I have in mind. I am think- 
ing of the great gifts which nature has lavished upon this coun- 
try. It is these gifts which make me feel that America has a great 


future, in which you, more than we of an older generation, will 
share, 
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Some of these riches about which I shall speak you will never 
see. Some cannot be seen. Nevertheless, you will share in their 
development because you are a part of the Nation which th 


Department to conserve them for you. By conservation I mean 

the prudent use of our public lands, of our national parks, of the 

minerals beneath the soil, of the power in the rivers; of all the 

life-giving and wealth-making elements of the public domain. 

Pueh Marae chin igor Pane inet ea leo AA LARA Eo 
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I always like to speak of the great resources of America. But it 
gives me especial pleasure to speak of them to you, the youth of 
the Nation, who are the greatest resource of all. It is for you 
that we are trying to conserve the wealth of our land, 

Iam deeply impressed by this national school assembly pro- 
gram today, because you and I are now using another great 
natural resource, the air, for an entirely new p Nation- 
wide school assembly. How stimulating it is to think that radio 
waves can be used to bring us all more closely together as citizens 
of a vast Nation. 

I realize that no other Secretary of the Interior has ever had 
the opportunity of addressing so many young ple just pre- 
paring to step into the real exercise of their citizenship—young 
people gathered in towns and cities and rural districts that are 
spread out as widely as the public domain itself. You are nearer 
to each other and to your Government than you could possibly 
be without the modern miracle of radio. 

At no time in our history has there been such a need for a 
mighty bond to tie our citizens together. At no time has there 
been a greater necessity for Americans to understand the prob- 
lems of their fellows in distant parts of the country, so that they 
may live and think and work shoulder to shoulder in building 
the Nation as our forefathers planned. 

And so, while we resolve to conserve Nature's heritage—our 
lands and forests and streams—let us not forget another heritage, 
the distinctive heritage bestowed upon us by our fathers. This 
heritage is the American dream. 

It has been said that Americans are a materialistic people, more 
interested in things than in dreams. I do not think so. We have 
proved that we can rally to the defense of the power and the 
glory of the democracy which is the American dream. 

In some other countries democracy is now being assailed. The 
right of the common man, of every man, to share in the rights 
of citizenship is threatened; faith in his abilty to contribute to 
and preserve self-government is repudiated. 

In this country you have been learning to practice democracy 
almost from the day you were born—in your homes and schools, 
on the baseball diamond, and in every other association. For 
those of you who leave school this spring, the pattern of life will 
change. Certain trends of our social order are being challenged. 
I urge you to let the philosophy you have known since childhood, 
the philosophy of the democratic way of life, be always your 
philosophy. 

As I said a moment ago, you are entering a world in which 
we must engage in great enterprises. We must harness nature, 
plant forests, and generate power for the use of millions. But 
may I remind you of even greater tasks ahead. I warn you that 
it is more difficult to remove a mote of prejudice than it is to 
move mountains or to change the course of a river. 

I leave with you two great responsibilities. The first is the con- 
servation of our natural resources, which means using them most 
effectively for the common welfare. The second is the preservation 
of the sturdy traditions of democracy. This is a task eyen more 
difficult than the first. 

We could not hope to live without natural resources. No more 
can a democracy hope to exist without intelligent and responsive 
citizens and voters. You have been learning a great many facts 
in your school years, but they will prove useless, unless you make 
them the basis of intelligent decisions. The man or woman who 
does not vote, and vote intelligently, has no right to complain if 
his city or his national government does not suit him, 

And so in bidding you farewell, I make this prophecy, a prophecy 
for the class of 1937, If we plan intelligently and work for the 
preservation of nature's gifts and our fathers’ dreams, the new 
era for which we all hope will surely come. 


Benjamin Kurtz Focht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, our late colleague “Ben” FOCHT, 
as he was affectionately known among us, whose recent 


sudden departure we deplore and whose passing we mourn, 
was a scholarly gentleman and an able legislator. 
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He belonged to that useful and influential profession 
known as the Fourth Estate. From the time he was 18 
years old he was engaged in some capacity as a news- 
paper man, and in later life was the editor and publisher 
of a newspaper of wide circulation and infiuence in his 
home city of Lewisburg, Pa. He had a facile and trenchant 
pen which he used with equal facility as advocate or 
adversary. 

Mr. Focut inherited from his father the art of public 
speaking and was, therefore, an orator whose rounded periods 
of felicitous expression delighted his audiences. A profound 
student of politics and of history, he would draw upon his 
great fund of information and knowledge with which not 
only to adorn but to fortify an argument or thesis. I recall 
that in the heyday of his long and laborious service in this 
House Mr. Focut was in demand in every campaign as an 
able exponent of the doctrines and principles of the political 
party of which he was an ardent and enthusiastic supporter. 
But above all he was an American whose patriotism was 
genuine and which found expression in earnestness of speech 
and action that carried conviction and sincerity. 

If there was one characteristic of BEN Fochr more pro- 
nounced than any other it was his humanitarianism. This 
was exemplified by his introduction in the House in 1915 of an 
old-age pension bill at a time when it seemed improbable, if 
not impossible, that any such proposition from a national 
viewpoint would ever be entertained seriously by Congress. 
In his very last speech here less than 2 months ago he said: 

Wipe away the tears of all the old men and women. Let them 
have comforts and happiness at home. There is plenty here in 
this world to take care of everybody. Everyone could have comfort 
and happiness. 

He believed in the ultimate destruction of poorhouses. 
Truly, Ben Focut was a pioneer in the field of social security. 
He could have no better monument. Doubtless many of 
his bereft constituents of any and all classes whom he 
served well and faithfully could testify to his unfailing 
interest and labors in their behalf both here and in both 
houses of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

An able, diligent, and efficient public servant has left this 
House and the country poorer for his passing; but his good 
works will abide. 


The Bonneville Power Project 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, OF MISSISSIPPI, BEFORE 
THE RIVERS AND HARBORS CO: 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I take pleasure in presenting the able and 
informative address delivered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors when it had under consideration the question of 
distribution and sale of surplus hydroelectric power to be 
produced at Bonneville Dam. Mr. Ranxrn’s address is as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, let me say to the members of the committee that 
my interest in this proposition is based on the national power 
policies of this administration, with which I have been somewhat 
closely connected for the last several years. 

I went through this same fight with reference to Muscle Shoals 
and in connection with the creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This is not a local fight. This local controversy re- 
minds me of the same battle that we had around Muscle Shoals 
wherein the cities of Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia battled 
for the building of an enormous industrial community. We 
would have the same fight at Boulder Dam if there were any 
cities near Boulder Dam. The chances are that when Grand 
Coulee is developed we may have a repetition or a recurrence of 
the same controversy there. It has always happened. Nothing 
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can more acute than a town fight or city fight over the 
promotion of its own interests, especially in competition with 
its neighbors. 
What we are striving to do is to develop the water power of 
this Nation. The power in all of these navigable streams is public 
property, from our viewpoint, or national wealth, and should be 
sought if to amply every DODA, to — 
enough of it to supply every - sup every 
establishment, and probably run all of the industries in America. 
The MAIAT ee noT pang 10 wate 
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have enough left to build Boulder Dam. It 
its yardstick, that has forced rates down State 

Union. We used 62 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity in 1932, 
for which we paid $1,800,000,000. Last year we used 90 billion 
kilowatt-hours, for which we paid $2,074,000,000. 

Mr. CoLDEN. Mr. Rankin, do you include the whole United States 
in that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir; I include the whole United States in that. 
If we had paid the same rates last year as were paid in 1932, which 
we would have done had it not been for the T. V. A. and its 
yardstick, it would have cost the American people $537,000,000 
more for the electric light and power they consumed, and yet half 
of the American people get no power at all. 

Before I forget it. 

The CHARMAN. One question before you get too far along. What 
is the condition in other countries as to the proportion of the 
people that get the benefit of electric light and power? 

Mr. RANKIN. In all of the countries that I have investigated, Mr. 
Chairman, the situation is this: In Germany, France, Norway, and 
Sweden all of the people in the cities have access to electric light 
and power, and 90 percent of the farmers in those countries have 
access to electricity. The same is true in Denmark and probably in 
Italy, although I am not sure about Italy, but I think the same is 
true there. In Holland and Switzerland they have 100 percent of 
their homes electrified. In other words, every home in those coun- 
tries has access to electricity if they want it. In Japan all of the 
People of the cities have electricity who want it and 90 percent of 
the people in the rural districts. 

Mr. Cornxx. I might inject there that in Switzerland practically 
all of the railways are operated electrically. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smrrn. When the International Power Congress met recently 
here in Washington an electrical engineer from Stockholm made the 
statement that in Sweden there was a larger percentage of pigsties 
on the farms electrified than of the farm homes electrified in the 
United States. 

Mr. Ranxrn. I don't doubt it; but let me finish with this other 
matter. 

I made that statement on the floor some time ago, and a Con- 
gressman from, I believe, Pennsylvania—although I am not sure— 
raised the question that those governments were more or less 
socialistic and that the countries were old and thickly settled. I 
wish to call attention to the fact that in New Zealand, a new and 
sparsely settled country, 65 percent of their farms are electrified. 

Now, I want to reply to Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I wish that he 
were here. I was utterly surprised at his statement that the 
people of Idaho did not want this power distributed there, and 
that he was willing to line up with the opposition for that reason. 

Mr. CULKIN. I think he amplified that to the effect that he 

that if this Bonneville power were brought into Idaho it 
would foreclose the creation of power dams and Government power 
in Idaho. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I find that I do not have the Idaho report 
with me, but I will get it and give you those figures in a moment. 
But I want to call your attention to this: That I found numbers 
and numbers of towns in Idaho where they are paying from 10 
to 12 cents a kilowatt-hour for electricity. I found one town in 
which they are paying a maximum of 19 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
I will have those figures here before I complete my statement. 

In other words, that was a manifestation of the attitude that 
opposes the development of power for the benefit of the masses 
of the American people. Our position is this, that this power 
should be developed by the Government and the transmission 
lines built by the Government and all charged to construction. 
When I say transmission lines, I mean the high-powered lines 
that take this power to the switchboard, where it is sold to a 
little community or to a cooperative or to a municipality whole- 
sale, to be distributed to the ultimate consumers. 

The CHamman. In other words, along the same line that the 


Mr. RANKIN. Absolutely. 

Now, I would also have the maximum retail rate fixed by the 
administrator. If you do not do that, let us see what position 
you are going to be in. Suppose that you go out here and build a 
dam on a river—we will take the T. V. A., for instance, where we 
have three dams finished and several others under construction. 
One contract has just expired by which Commonwealth & South- 
ern purchased 556,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity last year. 
At the rate that it is being used in the average State, that would 
supply a million homes—that amount of power would supply a 
million homes, Are we going to build those dams and keep this 
power up there in the hope that somebody with a smelting plant 


o 
ty 

le enough money last year to build the Panama Canal and 
did 
in 
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or a glass factory or an automobile plant may come there and use 
it? Ifso, why tax the rest of us to build it? 

My position is that along with these dams should be built trans- 
mission lines to reach as far as 400 miles in every direction if 
necessary. 

The CHARMAN. Is it not a fact that at Muscle Shoals, before 
the T. V. A. was created, they found it utterly impracticable, if 
not impossible, to try to sell power until they did put in some 
transmission lines? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. They refused to build transmission lines, 
and therefore they left us out, and had no market for their 
power. 

Mr. Cotpen. At some point in your remarks, Mr. RANKIN, I 
would like to have you discuss the management of the Wilson 
Dam under the Army engineers as compared with the present 
administration. 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘Twill get to that in a moment. 

Lifer gp give us a viewpoint of the actual ex- 
perience down there. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will do that in a moment. 

Mr. CULKIN. Just along the line that the gentleman is proceed- 
ing now, I would like to have him distinguish sharply between 
the procedure suggested in Oregon, that seems to have developed 
two schools of thought there—one to sell this power in bulk to 
the manufactories, and the other to distribute it. It seems to 
me that you are inevitably coming to that point of collision in 
this situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. No question about it. 

Mr. CULKIN. And I would like to have the gentleman's definite 
opinion on that question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me put these Idaho figures in the record. 

Mr. CULKIN. You were just at that point when I interrupted 

ou. 

N If you will excuse me, I will refer to 
these Idaho figures. 

Now, understand that the unfortunate thing about that coun- 
try out there is that they are dominated by these power com- 
panies. In Arco, Idaho, the maximum paid is 12 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, and from there on down this list I do not find a 
SORS town, with one exception, that pays under 7 cents. Carbar- 

ig 12.84 cents; Carey, 10.80 cents; Challis, 19 cents; Cascade, 

cents; and so it goes down the line. 

Mr. GREEN. Those power companies are privately owned. 


power is produced by steam plants. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; some of it. Now, just to give you an idea, 
let me say that those are rural districts, such as the district 
that I received a letter from this morning, in which the man 
said that he lived 20 miles from Tupelo, and he uses lights, 
radio, electric iron, electric refrigerator, one electric heater, elec- 
tric toaster, and water pump, and that he uses 125 kilowatt-hours, 
at a cost of $4.25—$1 of which goes to amortize his line. 

That is what we are trying to do for the people throughout the 
country, and I am unable to understand the attitude of a man 
representing those people who says that they do not want this 
power, when the people are being thus mercilessly held up with 
excessive light and power rates. 

Now, let me g 7 to the question raised by the gentleman 
from New Tork. rind ae a preferential rate to the people at 
will happen is that you will have power on 
your hands that you cannot sell, for one thing, and if you do 
sell it you will be coaxing a few industries in there to consume 

the rest of the people will be in the same situation that 
they are in Idaho. Therefore these long transmission lines should 
be considered a part of the project and the cost of them a part 
of the investment. 

We built these dams on the Tennessee River. We protect the 
property of the people along the stream. We also improve 


to pay all this. Therefore, if any difference should be made, the 

people away from the streams should be bine preference, or at 

least they should be given equal treatmen 
C0000 


enough power there to electrify every home in that area, the 
majority oe which have never had any electric light. 

Now, would it be right for us to say, “All right, we will build 
a line up into Illinois, but you people must pay for it“? Why 
not make it a part of the original investment? You may say 
that I am talking against myself there, but I am talking honesty 
and justice to the American people. I could go home and sit 
down if I assumed the attitude that this is a selfish proposition, 
to use a common expression, “I am sitting pretty.” My town, 
and a majority of my district, are electrified from T. V. A. 

Mr. SmiTH. How far are they transmitting power from Muscle 
— now? 

. RANKIN. To Tupelo, 100 miles away. 

— Smurn. That is the greatest distance? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, the air line is 75 miles, 

Mr. Smrrg. What is the ores city? 

Mr. RANKIN. The tri-cities are right at the dam. 

Bil ho oro en hag aaa a same at Tupelo as it is at the tri- 
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that is th 

them to bu 5 1% mills a kilowatt-hour 
ts, as they have done in the past. 

Mr. CotpEen. Has there been a definite policy established in that 
. A. is concerned? I refer to this policy 

that you have just stated ‘of buying competing lines at what they 


Mr. Cor xx. That takes care, I assume, of the actual mvestment, 
exclusive of any water“ that there may be in that situation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir; and listen—we had no trouble about that. 
The T. V. A. bought the power lines in about 10 counties in north- 
eastern Mississippi, and their engineers went there, and, of course, 
they do not pay what it would cost to build them new, because 
some of the poles were rotted down, we will say, but the wires 
were always good, and the transformers as a rule were good, So 
ers paid them what they were estimated to be worth. 

. CULKIN. How was it appraised? 

— RANKIN. They do not have any trouble about that. You 

2 never have any trouble about appraising power lines, be- 
use you can take a good engineer, and he can go there and 
88 it and tell you just what it is worth. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I say that it seems to me that that is an in- 
pene policy. 

. RANKIN. wen. it is. 

Ar. CULKIN. And it will get your proposition further and faster 
ahead when it is frankly declared. 

I have noticed this difference between Dr. Morgan and Mr. 
Lilienthal, and I only know what the press says, that they had a 
difference on that issue. We do not think anybody questions Dr, 
Morgan’s loyalty to the people's ownership of their own facilities, 
and his procedure in that respect, if correctly stated in the papers, 
seems to me to be sound policy. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is sound policy. 

Mr. CULKIN. Because in the background of these investments, 
irrespective of the sins of the promoters, is the little fellow that 
has his investment. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from New York absolutely outlines 
the proper attitude when he says we should pay what those prop- 
erties are worth, and not pay for the watered stock. 

But here is what they are trying to do: They are trying to 
destroy this yardstick whereby we are showing the American 
people what electricity is worth, and saving money for the peo- 
ple in every State in this Union, $537,000,000 annually. But 
these power companies have gone and built these holding com- 

and issued watered stock, and sold that stock, and what 
has happened? I will say that the members of this committee 
are above the average intelligence for Congressmen even, and 
yet there is not a man on it who, when he pays his power bill 
back home, can tell who gets the money, because there are so 
many holding companies stacked up on top of one another to 
siphon this money out of your pocket, that I doubt if any of 
you, and I say it with all deference, can tell where your money 


goes. 

Under the T. V. A., under this policy, you know whom you 
are dealing with. The T. V. A. says, or the War Department 
says, “We can produce this power at Muscle Shoals at 1.32 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, and we can sell it 100 miles away at 1.99 mills 
a kilowatt-hour and pay 4 percent“ —and I am from 
the report of the War Department on the Tennessee Valley, 
signed by Secretary Hurley when he was Secretary of War. We 
can deliver it 350 miles away at 2.77 mills a kilowatt-hour, and, 
in order to be perfectly safe, the T. V. A. adds a little to that 
and charges it according to the amount of electricity that we 
buy. It is graduated to some extent. 

Mr. Parsons. What is your rate at Tupelo for residential use? 

Mr. RANKIN. Wholesale 

Mr. Parsons. Give me the wholesale rate first, and then the 
residential. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me you the wholesale rate first. As I 
said, we are approximately 100 miles away. We used 10,827,600 
kilowatt-hours of electricity last year, and we paid 4.79 mills a 
kilowatt-hour for it at the city gate. 

Mr. SurH. Is that wholesale? 


Athens, Ala., is slightly closer—in fact, I think that it ts about 
40 miles from the dam. They only used 3,459,960 kilowatt-hours, 
and they paid an ve of 5.53 mills a kilowatt-hour. 


Mr. Parsons. They are right at the dam, are they not? 

Mr. RANKIN. They are right at the dam. In other words, they 
are paying over twice as much at the dam as the Commonwealth 
& Southern was paying the ~ 
. V. A. was created the Commonwealth & Southern was selling 
this power 15 the people in Florence at 10 cents a kilowatt-hour, 
or : 
an 


A é between the private utilities 
the publicly owned utilities in those cities? Are they all 
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Mr. RANKIN. Yes; Florence, Athens, and Tupelo are all mu- 
nicipally owned. 

Mr. Parsons. What about Sheffield and Tuscumbia? 

Mr. RANKIN. Tuscumbia is now, but I believe that it has only 
become so in the last few months. 

Here is Amory. Amory is 40 miles beyond Tupelo. They only 
used 3,459,000 kilowatt-hours and paid 5.53 mills a kilowatt-hour. 
So it is based, to a large extent, on the amount of electricity that 
one takes. For instance, the Tombigbee Electric Power Associa- 
tion, which gets its power at the Tupelo busbar, used 3,098,000 
kilowatt-hours, and paid 5.72 mills per kilowatt-hour, a little 
more than the city of Tupelo, because of the amount consumed. 
These rates ought to be readjusted, in my opinion, and probably 
will be. 

Mr. Parsons. Is the cost of the transmission lines amortized in 
part wholesale price or in the cost to those cities? 

Mr. RANKIN. The cost of the transmission lines to some extent 
has been figured in, but the transmission lines are largely figured 
as a part of the entire investment. 

— Sire. Has your line lost anything? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. On the line lossage, 5 Ross 


is very little. It is true that we lost considerably more 
average last year, but we had a cyclone that blew the 
away, and, of course, a great deal of this power was used and 
never accounted for in the hub-bub of gathering up the wounded 
and dead and of reconstructing the town. 

Now, we buy that power at wholesale, and where they sold it at 
a maximum of 10 cents, scaling it down to 5 cents, we sell it ata 
maximum of 3 cents, scaling it down to 4 mills. 

. CULKIN. How does that compare with the estimate that the 
through Secretary Hurley? 
Me Cerna Waren eet ? 


Mr. CULKIN. They said that they could deliver it 100 miles 
away and amortize it at 5 pacon at 1.99 mills? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; 4 percent. 

Mr. CULKIN. And it is now how much? 

Mr. RANKIN. 4.78 mills wholesale. 

A thousand kilowatt-hours 3 years ago would have cost the con- 
sumer in my town, or in Florence, Ala., $66.10, and today it is 
$8.90. Four years ago, when we were paying $66.10 for 1,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, it was costing the power company $1.56. Today it 
costs us, wholesale, $4.78 at Tupelo. 

Now, what are they kicking about? Here is what the whole 
fight is about. It is not about our taking their lines, but tak- 
ing their right to rob the unprotected consumers of America; 
about our taking away their right to reach into your home 
and into your pockets and siphon away from the American peo- 
ple a billion or a billion and a half dollars in overcharges every 
year. And I want to say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULKIN] that in 1936, according to the T. V. A. rates, the people 
of the State of New York were overcharged $160,905,000. That is 
his State. to the Ontario rates, they were 
$164,666,000; and according to the Tacoma rates they were over- 
charged $190,327,000; and as a result, your consumptior is held 
down to where your people in the State of New York are using 
less than 60 kilowatt-hours a month, on an average. In Tupelo we 
use 167 kilowatt-hours a month, on an average. 

High rates do two things. First, it is an indirect tax on you 
. Then high rates keep you from using elec- 
tricity, and that keeps you from using electrical appliances. 

When these new T. V. A. yardstick rates went into effect, we 
were using 158 electrical refrigerators in my town. Today we are 
using over 1,100. All other electrical appliances have increased the 
same way. Now, this policy is to reach everybody in America, and, 
unless there is some question about these rates that you want to 
ask, I will proceed to discuss another matter. 

Mr. SmrrH. I would like to ask one additional question. These 
rates that you have given us, of course, are based on a variation 


Mr. SMITH. In comparing these rates, it seems to me that it js 
self-evident that if the quantity were the same, based on the 
figures that you have given us, there would be a higher rate at 
those points farthest removed from the dam. 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. So apparently you have no uniformity of rates. 
You have not such a thing as a postage-stamp rate at Muscle 
e asd there MONE be Daraa in there suenswhace the cose 
of transmission to those points, because there certainly is a dif- 
ference in the rate for the same quantity of power to the 
consumer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; there is figured in some cost of transmission. 
And let me say to the gentleman from Washington that while 
you have cheap rates in Washington, that is, in Tacoma and 
Seattle, wonderful rates and wonderful systems, last year the 
people of the State of Washington were overcharged, according 
to the T. V. A. rates, which are a little higher than the Tacoma 
rates, $12,615,000, and, according to the Tacoma rates, they were 
overcharged $12, 530,000, and to the Ontario rates they 
were labs nd So $15,662,000; and I dare say that a majority of 
the a people. of the State get no electricity at all. 

Mr, CULKIN. Let me ask this—— 
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Mr. RANKIN. Let me put the Oregon figures m. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is Tacoma municipally owned? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

In the State of Oregon, to the T. V. A. rates, they 
were overcharged $7,813,000. According to the Tacoma rates 
they were o TOTEE and according to the Ontario 
rates they were overcharged $9,554,000. 

Of course, you understand that the people in the State of 
Washington last year used 2,224,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and the 
people in the State of Oregon only used 965,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. So the overcharge per kilowatt-hour is greater in the 
State of Oregon than it is in the State of Washington, because 
you have those two great public plants there, Tacoma and 
Seattle. 

Mr. SMITE. There is a difference in population, too. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I do not know. There are more people in 
Washington? 

Mr. SmirH. Oh, yes; about half a million more. 

Mr. CoLDEN. May I ask a question? 

In the early part of your remarks you made the statement that 
Ee Se Ne SOON SUPP r 

es. 

Mr. RANEIN. Tes. 

Mr. Corxx. That would include the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Rax RN. I believe that it would reach the city of Chicago, 


Mr. Cornen, Let me ask you this: Have you sufficient power 
developed to supply all of that territory, or is it contemplated to 
build other dams than those of the Tennessee Valley? 

Mr. Ranxrn. Well, other dams are Se eens We have enough 
power provided for now, if used only for domestic consumption, 
to supply every home within 400 miles of any dam. We will have 
enough power generated on the Tennessee River to supply the 
domestic consumers and the commercial consumers for 400 miles 
moa every dam on that river, and that is a conservative esti- 
mate. 

m: Cornen. What about the industrial requirements? 

RANKIN. Mr. CoLDEN, I am not an industrialist. We are 
3 bullding up a few small industries, locally supported, to 
absorb our unemployed labor and balance with our agriculture; 
but this cannot be universally or entirely an industrial country. 
I think that it is a mistake to start out on the theory that you 
are going to take the big industries and plant them near these 
dams. In the first place, the country is probably overindustrial- 
ized now; and in the next place, by such a policy we would an- 
tagonize the people in the States who are already industrialized 
on industry. 

Another thing, and that is that I, like the gentleman from New 
York, live in an agricultural country, and I would rather live in 
a prosperous agricultural country than to live among a lot of 
crowded industrial tenements. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. RANKIN, I heard last year, from a very reputable 
source, that a representative of the T. V. A. went to a going con- 
cern on the Hudson River that was using electricity in its opera- 
tion, and suggested that they move that plant down to the T. V. A. 
section. The owner of this plant, whose father created it, said 
that the thing was very attractive, and that he would think it 
over, but he told them finally that he could not do it, that there 
employees that had been in their employ for two genera- 

homes around this plant, and 

he just could not do it, because it 
would disrupt the help and their 
!.!!! 8 
VVV Then this 
g not e will give you some 


Mr. RANKIN. I do not know anything about that. But I will 
say to the gentleman from New York that competition will neces- 
sarily grow. There are vast industrial resources along the Tennes- 
see River and in the Tennessee Valley area. 

Mr. CULKIN. I want to say, to make this clear on my own ac- 
count, that I believe in giving every locality the benefit of its 
proper and rightful development—— 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. CuLKIN. To the fullest extent. 

Mr, RANKIN. That is what we are to do. 

Mr. CULKIN. But no one should be able to foreclose any locality 

to governmental agency dis- 
conditions. 


any 
MY. RANKIN. All right; you and I agree on that. 
Let me for a moment talk to you about the divided authority. I 
bill out it will be with the 


it is the key to the situation. What is done at Bonneville we 
propose to do at Grand Coulee; we expect to do it on the Ohio 
River; we expect to do it on the Connecticut River, on the St. 
Lawrence, on the Savannah, on the Brazos, and on every other river 
in the United States, and I know from experience that it is best 
not to have a divided authority, and I say “experience” because we 
have had experience along that line on the Tennessee River at 
Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. Cotpen. Will the gentleman elaborate on that? What has 
been that experience? 
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Mr. Ranxtn. There is a terrific jealousy that exists between gov- 
ernmental departments, and if you gentlemen have not seen it crop 
out in the last few days I am surprised. 

Mr. Suir. Of course, the War Department had exclusive juris- 
Haoa there for a number of years. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and it was not until we changed it that it was 
satisfactory. 


Mr. SmrrH. In what respect was it unsatisfactory? 

Mr. RANKIN. In the first place, we felt that the War Department 
leaned back on this question of the distribution of power and that 
we did not get the proper consideration in the surrounding area. 
And long before the President was elected, we know what he stood 
for; long before he was elected, he agreed to stand for a power 
policy that would use the power on the Tennessee River for the 
benefit of the American people, and he has done it. 

Let me say another thing. Someone jumped on the Department 
of the Interior yesterday, said that it never developed a dam. I 
wonder if you do not know that a large number of these dams, or 
of these reclamation projects, have been built. by the Department 
of the Interior. I wonder if you overlooked the fact that the 
Department of the Interior built Boulder Dam, and that it is now 
building Grand Coulee. 

Mr. Cotpen. Mr. Rankin, they also built the Roosevelt and the 
Coolidge Dams in Arizona. 

Mr. Rankin. Yes; they are largely reclamation dams. 

Let me say also about the Tennessee River that the War De- 
partment and the Army engineers go around and pat themselves 
on the back and brag about themselves—and it is all right; I 
don’t blame them; we all do it sometimes. But I wish the mem- 
bers of this committee could go down to the Tennessee River 
and just compare the dams built by the Tennessee Valley engi- 
neers and those built by the Army engineers. There is no com- 
parison, in my opinion, between the Wilson Dam and the Norris 
Dam. At the Wilson Dam they made two or three very serious 
mistakes, In the first place, they did not make it high enough 
to control the floods, only made it high enough to impound water 
for the generation of power and for the navigation of vessels. By 
building that dam higher, as was done at the Norris Dam, they 
could have impounded the flood waters during the period of those 
floods, and held them out of the Ohio River. 

The CHARMAN. You realize, do you not, that when Wilson Dam 
was constructed, power for general distribution was not contem- 
plated, as I understood it. I was here in Congress about the 
time, and the Wilson administration was advocating a power plant 
there for the purpose of manufacturing explosives in time of 
war and fertilizers for the farmers in time of peace. 

I do not believe that they contemplated at that time the dis- 
tribution and sale of power. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did they? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parsons. But that was not the major part of Muscle Shoals’ 
original construction, whereas power was and is the major product 
now at Norris Dam, together with a little flood control. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will tell you what flood control in the Norris 
Dam did this year. It held the floodwaters out of the Ohio River 
and sayed the city of Cairo. If that water had gone down the 
Tennessee River, it would have broken over at Cairo and de- 
stroyed that city. 

I know that there has been a systematic attempt to discredit 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, In the first place, they pub- 
lished the statement around here that they had had a normal 
rainfall, and the normal rainfall there during that month was 
a little more than 4 inches, whereas they actually had about 11 
or 12 inches; and to show you the difference, on the Cumberland 
River, which parallels the Tennessee, they had a terrific flood, 
but the Norris Dam and the Wheeler Dam held back a sufficient 
amount of this water until the flood crest had passed Cairo, and 
saved the city of Cairo; and if you had had a normal rainfall on 
the Missouri River and the upper Mississippi, and these dams 
had not been on the Tennessee, we would have had the same dis- 
astrous overflow on the lower Mississippi that we had in 1927. 
You cannot protect rivers with low dams and levees; it never 
has been done. They have been on the Mississippi River for 100 
years, and the floods became more disastrous as time went on. 

Mr. Cutty. No one questions Dr. Morgan's outstanding ability 
as an engineer and as a worker in the social field. I think that 
he is probably equally preeminent in both, but I do not believe 
that the attitude of the engineers in connection with these dams 
can gen be criticized. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am just making a comparison. 

Mr. CULKIN. They are the greatest public servants in the world, 
and not only that, but it has been always their desire to keep the 
national assets in the hands of the people. They have always 
done that. 

Mr. Rax RTx. That is exactly what we are after here. 

Mr. CULKIN. That is what they have always stood for. 

Mr. Ranxin. But we do not want any divided authority. We 


nad just that same fight in creating the Tennessee Valley Author- 


ity; we had the same battle to go through, and we decided that 
there should be no divided authority, and as a result, while it has 
been hedged about with all kinds of litigations and injunctions, 


. We have managed there to carry on the work and to distribute a 


sufficient amount of power to show the American people what it 
was worth to reduce light and power rates to the American people, 
and last year that reduction, resulting from the example of the 
T. V. A., saved the American consumers of electricity $537,000,000 
in 1 year. 
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Now, there was something said yesterday—and I presume that 
you gentlemen expect me to touch on that—with respect to the 
fact that we are starting in on a national policy. I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bares] is not here. 
We expect to divide the country up into seven or eight different 
authorities, regional areas, with an authority for each one. One 
of these authorities will be in New England. The principal river 
in that territory is the Connecticut River. The principal river 
that would affect the gentleman from New York is the St. 
Lawrence. Of course, we are having some difficulty in getting the 
treaty ratified, but I think that we will be able to do so. 

Now, when we go to generating that power, why should we 
charge the people in the whole district of the gentleman from 
New York for their transmission line exclusively, or the people in 
that area, when we build a dam to protect people from floods and 
improve the navigation for the people along the streams? Boston 
and Salem, the home of the gentleman from Massachusetts, is 
possibly 150 or 200 miles from the Connecticut River. They are 
close enough to enjoy the use of electricity, but if we confine the 
sale of this power, or so hedge it about with rate discriminations 
as to make it impossible to transmit it over a long distance and 
sell it at reasonable rates, the result would be that eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, where the great bulk of the population resides, would 
pay its part of the taxes, but would not enjoy the use of the 
electrical energy generated. 

What we are trying to do is to bring this power to every home 
in America, just as they are doing in other countries, and for 
that reason we are starting out on this national program, and I 
for one am in hopes that we will be able to make it apply alike 
to every section of the country, and that in building these trans- 
mission lines we will make the differential just as small as pos- 
sible—charge the people in the remote districts for the line los- 
sage, for instance, and probably a small differential there to take 
up other losses, but I would not charge them for the entire amount 
of the construction of the line. 

In other words, this is a national proposition that affects all 
of the American people, the majority of whom do not live along 
these streams. 

Mr. Parsons. I asked the Secretary of the Interior this ques- 
tion yesterday: What would be your objection to placing in one 
authority—and that is what I understand you to say, that you do 
not want any divided authority—in placing the operation and the 
administration of this matter in the hands of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. RaNKIN. I would not agree to that. I would rather have 
an authority for each region, and if you are going to have any 
authority at the head of it in Washington, I would rather have 
one man on whom we could fix responsibility. 

Mr. Parsons. You certainly are going to have divided authority 
if you set up an administrator for each one of the seven or eight 
regions. You will be endlessly troubled with discriminations, 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I do not know; I doubt that. 

Mr. Parsons, With industry coming down and playing ball with 
these seven or eight administrators, each one will try to give it the 
best rate in this section or that section, 

Mr. RANKIN. We will do as we did with the Tennessee. Valley 
Authority; we will write some things into the law that they cannot 
ignore. We wrote into the law that this power should be dis- 
tributed equitably among the States, counties, municipalities, and 
cooperatives within the distribution radius, and we gave the 
Tennessee Valley Authority the right to fix the retail rates. 
Many of our cities would have bought this power at the rate that 
they are buying it today, and sold it to the ultimate consumer 
for 10 cents a kilowatt hour, and that is one thing that you have 
to watch. 

Mr. SmrrH. You give the preference to public bodies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and now, when we should sell power to the 
Commonwealth & Southern, we say to them that we will not 
sell it to them unless they sell it at the same yardstick rate. In 
the past they have been buying it at 1.56 mills and selling it at 
these enormous rates, and Florence, Ala., buys it at the same 
switchboard at 4.07 mills and sells it at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority standard rate. 

I live in a town of 8,000 people, and if we consumers paid the 
same rates for the power that we used last year that we were 

paying 3 years ago, it would have cost us $349,000 more. 

Mr. Parsons. Why should you give the Commonwealth & South- 
ern a rate of 1.56 mills, while the other public bodies are paying 
3, 4, and 5 mills? 

Mr. RANKIN. Their contract was made while the Army engineers 
were in control of it and before the T. V. A. was created. 

Mr. Parsons. Do you propose to renew it on that same basis? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. I would not have renewed it on that basis at 
all, but would have required them to pay what Florence is paying, 
for instance, and then would have required them to sell it at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates and to distribute it to the people in the 
rural sections. In fact, I prefer not to sell to power companies 
at all. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is the gentleman familiar with the situation today 
on the St. Lawrence? Under some sort of an arrangement, made 
pursuant, I assume, to the direction of the President, a contract 
has been entered into with the New York Power Authority, 
whereby, for the sum of approximately $89,000,000, New York 
State takes over the power structures and the power in the 
St. Lawrence. 

that that is the policy of the President, is that not 
at variance with the program here? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I am not sure that any such contract has been 
made. 

Mr. CULKIN. Oh, yes; a contract was made, and might I say 
to the gentleman that it was ratified by the House, and it was 
done—I think that I am not violating any confidence—at the 
express request of the President, who was part and parcel of this 
St. Lawrence situation from the time that he became Governor. 

Mr. RaxRIN. I saw the report of the New York Power Authority, 
which I have in my office. I did not bring it here. It states that 
they can lay that power down 300 miles away, which would cover 
a large portion of the State of New York, at 314 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. I presume that he meant under that contract that if they 
can lay this power down to reach, I think, New York City, although 
I am not sure 

Mr. CULKIN. Three hundred miles would not reach New York 
City. 

Mr. RANKIN. If they can lay it down 300 miles away at 3% 
mills per kilowatt-hour, they can surely carry it another hundred 
miles for another mill. The difference made here, I notice, be- 
tween the dam and Tupelo is less than two-thirds of a mill, so that 
this would provide power to the people of the State of New York 
that would not only save you a $190,000,000 overcharge that you 
are paying but you would treble the use of electricity in a few 

ears. 

7 Mr. CULKIN. I understand that, but the passage of this bill 
would do violence to the present program, which I say has already 
been ratified by the House. The gentleman probably remembers 
that. It did not pass the Senate, but it passed the House, as I 
understand it, at the request of the President. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will correct the gentleman from New York. That 
is a treaty between the United States and Canada. 

Mr. CULKIN. No, no; it is not a treaty. I am very familiar 
with it. 


Mr. RANKIN. All right; that treaty has to be ratified. 

Mr. CULKIN. I understand that, but this was a contract entered 
into between the engineers and the New York Power Authority, 
whereby they agreed to take over $89,000,000 of the expense of the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and they were to obtain 
the power, and that passed the House 2 years ago, and it passed 
the House at the request of the President, so I was informed 
by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Walsh is the chairman, I believe, of the New 
York Power Authority. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes; and they are strongly public-minded. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am very well acquainted with Mr. Walsh and 
talked this proposition over with him, but not that particular 
phase; and in his report he shows that they can lay this power 
down 300 miles away, which I believe, if I remember correctly, 
was beyond the city of Utica—— 

Mr. CULKIN. At least that. 

Mr. RANKIN. At 314 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. CULKIN. Has the gentleman talked with Mr. Walsh or with 
any representative of the New York Power Authority about this 
zoning bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. No, not particularly. 

Mr, CULKIN. What is the status of that bill now? 

Mr. RANKIN. I cannot tell ing I presume that it is awaiting the 
development of this ill. 

But now, if you will, take this schedule here published by the 
War Department a few years ago. You will find that 100 miles 
away it was 1.99 mills, and at the dam it was 135 mills. That 
was an increase of about two-thirds of a mill. Two hundred 
miles away it was 2.31 mills, which was only an increase of about 
one-third of a mill. Then 300 miles away it was 2.62 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, which was an increase of only .31 mill for the ad- 
ditional 100 miles. So if you can deliver this power 300 miles 
from the St. Lawrence River for 314 mills a kilowatt-hour, you 
can certainly deliver it 100 miles further for less than 1 mill 
more, and I think that would reach everybody in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. CULKIN. What I have in mind is this: I have no quarrel 
with the gentleman’s figures, but in the drafting of this bill did 
he have in mind the present status of the St. Lawrence seaway 
situation, of the power there, and this contract that has been 
made under the direction of the President? 

Mr. RANKIN. You mean this general bill? 

Mr. CULKIN. No. This general bill should take that into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I think so, too. 

Mr. CULKIN. I think that it should be done in collaboration 
with that group. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the gentleman from New York that 
I am the first man on our side of the House that openly 
the cause of the St. Lawrence power development in , at 
least since I have been here. Some on your side—at least, the 
minority leader, who was the majority leader, I believe, at that time, 
Mr. SNELL, sponsored it, and at that time I believe that I was the 
only man on our side of the House that took the floor in favor of 
it. I did it because I regard this as a national When 
you build one of these power lines up to a home it is there for all 
time to come if the home remains there. 

I want to say another thing, and this is about the chairman's 
State, and I am not trying to show up any of the other States, 
because mine is worse than some of the others; outside of the little 
area we have been able to fight clear in northern Mississippi they 
are paying a terrific rate. We have been able to electrify quite a 
large number of counties there and thousands of farmers’ homes 
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have been electrified. They are the most contented, the happiest 
farmers that I have ever seen in that country, and especially is that 
true among the farm women. 

But there is enough gas—and this ought to be taken into con- 
sideration in this general bill—going to waste in Texas, blown into i 
thin air, to develop a sufficient amount of power to supply four 
States the size of Texas. The highest rates for power and light 
in the United States are in Louisiana, Arkansas, and New Hamp- 
shire, yet Louisiana and Arkansas, especially Arkansas, have an 
abundance of water power that has been gobbled up by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, and they have a sufficient amount of gas going 
to waste in Arkansas and Louisiana both to electrify the entire 
States and heat every home in them. So we have come to the 
crux; whoever controls the water power of this Nation in the 
years to come will control the Nation, and if we lose it now, it is 
gone forever. It is the greatest wealth, outside of the soil, that 
America possesses, infinitely greater than all of the gold mines and 
all of the oil fields in the world, added to all of the diamond mines 
of the world. As I say, it is the richest source of wealth on earth, 
outside of the soil, and by using it we do not exhaust a natural 
resource, but we develop and conserve natural resource. Besides, 
it is inexhaustible; it will last as long as rains continue to fall 
and rivers run to the sea. For Congress to quibble along at this 
time when other nations are wide awake and developing water 
power and delivering it to the masses of their people now and for 
the future is, I think, nothing short of a crime. We should take 
advantage of this opportunity to make this the richest country 
the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you-— 

Mr. Corp. I desire to ask the gentleman some questions. 

Mr. RaxRIN. I am always glad to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. Cotpen. Mr. RANKIN has discussed the building of trans- 
mission lines by the New York Power Authority. Now, what 
would you suggest as a remedy for a situation like that at Boul- 
der Dam, where the city of Los Angeles has expended approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 to build its own transmission lines? 

Mr, RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from California that 
I heard the discussion here yesterday, and I am in thorough 
accord with him that a portion of that expense ought to be 
charged up to flood control, or navigation, or both, 

Mr. Cotpen. And irrigation, too. 

Mr. RANKIN. And irrigation. 

The CHamman. And the interest rate. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the interest rate should be reduced. Now, if 
that is done, you are buying power there of falling water, we will 
say, at 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour, but you have to generate it 
yourself. It costs at the dam about 2.2 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
and, by the way, yesterday they said that they lost 8 percent in 
transmitting it to Los Angeles. If you gentlemen want to know 
how much loss there is when the power company gets to talking 
about line losses, you just multiply 2.2 mills by 8 percent, and you 
will see how much that line loss really amounts to to the man 
who pays the ultimate bill. 

Mr. SmīITE. Is it almost infinitesimal? 

Mr. RANgIN. Of course. 

Let me say to the gentleman from California that I favor his 
amendment to this bill, and if it is not put in this bill, I would 
favor it in a separate bill. By giving the consumers the benefit 
of this allocation to flood control, irrigation, navigation, and so 
forth, you will bring Boulder Dam in line. 

There is not any use trying to stop this thing. Why, you might 
as well attempt to stand on the seashore and argue back the 
incoming tides of the ocean. We are going to electrify this coun- 
try at the T. V. A. rates, and then reduce them as the years go 
on and, by doing that, we are going to bring the T. V. A., Boulder 
Dam, Bonneville, and Grand Coulee in line, and then come on 
with these other projects that will be constructed. Then we will 
have a uniform policy throughout the country. 

Now, on your line, nobody uses that line except the city of 
Los Angeles. : 

Mr. Co.pEeNn. Yes; I think that they are used by Pasadena and 
Glendale. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would be willing, and I think the Government 
ought to be willing, to assume the same attitude toward Los 
Angeles that it would assume toward any other community or 
municipality, and should bear a portion at least of the burden 
of the losses. However, I am not willing to apply that policy to 
the transmission of power to be sold to private power 
for them to extort exorbitant rates from the ultimate consumers. 
But, as I understand it, Los Angeles has bought out the opposing 

within the city, and the power that goes over its line goes 
only to public bodies or municipalities to sell, not for profit, but 
for service. That is the difference in this fight. We are fighting 
for service, and the power companies are fighting for profits. 

I heard something said about salaries yesterday. I understand 
that the president of the Commonwealth & Southern drew $130,- 
000 a year as his salary in 1932, which is $100,000 more than the 
salaries of all three of the directors of the T. V. A. So we are 
battling for service, to generate this power and get it to the 
American people at what it is worth, and they are trying to 
monopolize it, to squeeze you and to ring from the ultimate con- 
sumer every penny that the traffic will bear, and then use it to 
sell watered stock, a practice that has brought on a scandal that 
makes the Teapot Dome scandal look insignificant. 

Mr. CoLDEN. I desire to ask some further questions. 
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I want to ask the gentleman from Mississippi if he contem- 
plates introducing a companion bill to the Norris bill in the 
Senate. 

Mr. RANKIN. I probably will. We have not yet determined on 
it, but a bill will probably be introduced in the next few days. 

Mr. CoLDEN.: Is there any provision made for some authority 
to adjust and coordinate the rate and other problems that would 
arise in the eight regional districts? 

Mr. Ranxin. The bill is not entirely completed yet. I will say 
to the gentleman from California that that question is being 
very seriously debated. For my part, if I had my way, I would 
lay down a policy of having practically the same rates for every 
human being in the United States. 

Another thing on this rural electrification is that if you under- 
take to charge a man for his line, the farmer in your district liv- 
ing on the back side of his place from the road will be shut off, 
and what I am trying to do is to organize a whole county system, 
a network, so that the man living on an isolated hillside who 
could not build a line himself, will get the benefit of this power 
at reasonable rates. I think that should be done, because we can 
find his son when there is a war, and the young men are being 
drafted, and the tax gatherer can find him also, and so we want 
to include him in the whole county network, or of two counties, 
or whatever number we may include in one complete set-up 50 
that we can reach everybody. 

Mr. CoLDEN. I inferred from a former statement that you made 
that if there is such a superauthority, you would prefer the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to a board? 

Mr. RANKIN. Most assuredly, and in saying that I have no 
criticism of any other de; ent. As a Member of Congress, 
I usually say about what I think, but on this power question 
there is not a man connected with this Government who is more 
thoroughly in accord with the administration's program or who 
has devoted more time to it or who is more conscientiously com- 
mitted to the policy that I have advocated here than the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Therefore I would prefer him if anyone 
is to be at the head of this tion. 

Mr. SmirH. That legislation would supersede the bill that we 
are considering now? 

Mr. RANKIN. But that ought not to check this bill, because it 
may be some time in passing. You want to be using Bonneville 
power. Here is where you le will come in, and I am sur- 
prised at the arguments that have been made. They asked Mr. 
Corbett—you know who he was—about the rural sections, and he 
said that he never heard them discussed. 

Mr. CULKIN. Who was Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. RANKIN. The head of a chamber of commerce, and of all 
the people that the power companies seem to inculcate ideas 
into, it is the heads of the chambers of commerce. I have found 
that almost universally they can give Congress more information 
for the amount of information that they do not have than any 
group of men on earth. 3 

Mr. SmirH. And misinformation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

I want to thank you for your patience in listening to me. 

Mr. CULKIN. They are especially vivid on the subject of Con- 
gress at times. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. They got this thing out and sent it 
with their bills in Portland, Oreg., which is headed, “No miracles 

, and then they go on to say that the colonel in charge 
of the Bonneville Dam construction and the Chief of the United 
States Army Engineers have said of the northwest city that “it 
will be economic waste if existing transmission and distribution 
lines are not used to handle Bonneville power, there is no economic 
sense in paralleling these lines with newly constructed lines.” 

That is the same old doctrine that they preached to us, but we 
said, “Well, we won't parallel them if you will reduce your rates 
to what they should be or sell your lines at what they are worth.” 
As I say, that is the same old doctrine that we had to go up against 
in the Tennessee Valley area. 

Now, I am going to put these tables in the Record this morning, 
and I hope that every Congressman will read them, and if you do 
it will give you an astounding picture of the condition in your 
own State. It shows the amount of electricity produced for 
domestic consumption, for commercial consumption, and for in- 
dustrial consumption in your States last year. It shows what 
was paid for it and how much the overcharges were according to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority rates, according to the Tacoma 
rates, and according to the Ontario rates. For instance, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio gets out rather lightly for his domestic con- 
sumers are only overcharged $18,000,000—that is, the householders 
are—while in Pennsylvania it is $40,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you tell me what it is in Texas? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. In the State of Texas you have 607,000 
domestic consumers; and according to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority rates last year, the domestic consumers were overcharged 
$12,888,905. According to the Tacoma rates, they were overcharged 
$12,489,403. According to the Ontario rates, they were overcharged 
$14,574,164. 

Of course, that is just for the domestic consumers, and then the 
commercial and the industrial consumers run that overcharge up 
to the extent that I will indicate. Under the T. V. A. rates they 
were o in Texas last year $31,726,000; under the Tacoma 
rates, $32,450,000; and under the Ontario rates, $37,845,000. And 
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that is in a State where, if the facilities that they have—the gas, 
the oil, and the water power—were properly used, they could have 
cheaper power than they can in the T. V. A. area. 

Mr. GREEN: Let us have those for Florida. Miami, Fla., is 
presumed to have the highest electric rate in the world. 

Mr. RANKIN. In Florida your domestic overcharge, according to 
the T. V. A. rates, was $6,367,000; according to the Tacoma rates, 
$6,350,000; and according to the Ontario rates, $7,044,000; and now 
your commercial consumers are overcharged about the same 
amount. So, for the entire State of Florida, for all purposes, your 
overcharge ranges from $11,939,000 under the T. V. A. rates, 
$11,684,000 under the Tacoma rates, to $13,679,000 under the 
Ontario rates. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, are there any other questions? 

Mr. CULKIN, One question for my own satisfaction, Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will be glad to answer it. 

Mr. CULKIN. You are beautifully informed on this subject. 

Now, the Supreme Court decision in the T. V. A. case was to 
the effect that the Government had the right to sell this power? 

Mr. RANKIN.: Oh, yes. Now, listen 

Mr. CULKIN. And that decision was broad enough to cover the 
contemplated program? 

Mr. RANKIN. Listen. The Supreme Court could have reached 
no other conclusion. Chief Justice Marshall decided 100 years ago 
that we had a right to improve these streams for navigation. 
Well, we have assumed the right to do it for flood control—and 
that is not in the Constitution; it is implied power, the same 
implied powers that give us the right to improve for navigation, 
give us the right to improve for flood control on interstate streams. 
They do not mention electricity in the Constitution, because it 
was not discovered for the purposes of light and power until 80 
years after the Constitution was adopted. 

Then Chief Justice Hughes said, in words that nobody can fall 
to understand—and I sat there and listened to him—that the 
power in this falling water was property belonging to the United 
States, and, being property owned by the Government, the Gov- 
ernment had a right to sell it, and, having the right to sell it, tney 
had a right to do whatever was nec to take it to a market. 

So that there is not any question about it in this world, all of 
these injunctions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CULKIN. That decision closes that door? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Speaking of injunctions, the people along the 
river on which I reside in Texas borrowed $15,000,000 to install 
their own dams, and the power interests have even gotten out an 
injunction against that. 

Mr. RANKIN. You saw the decision of the circuit court of appeals 
yesterday? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Every decision of the circuit court of appeals that 
I have found yet has upheld both the right of the T. V. A. and 
of the Government to improve these streams and to generate, 
transmit, and sell its power. 

Mr. SmirH. What is the status of the Duke case now? 

Mr. RANKIN. It has been decided adversely by the lower court. 
It is now before the circuit court of appeals—I have forgotten the 
number of the district—in North Carolina and Virginia; but they 
have already passed on it, and the circuit court of appeals yester- 
day quoted that opinion in the Duke case, where they upheld that 
right; and, by the way, the same thing was decided here yester- 
day, and if this case goes to the Supreme Court before they ad- 
ies which by all means it should, that will settle the whole 


This business of to paralyze this Government by injunc- 
tions is going to cost a lot of the lower judges their places if they 
don't mind. The Government will not stand for a few prejudiced 
Judges—and I am about the lower court judges, not of the 
Supreme Court, for the Supreme Court has been fair in this propo- 
sition, and their decisions are correct, but when these judges fly 
in the face of the greatest movement that the Government has 
ever embarked on and issue injunctions in violation of law to tie 
up this great project, it is ground for impeachment, in my opinion, 
and I haye so stated on the floor of the House and I think I will 
press it to a decision before the Congress adjourns. All of these 
means that they have brought to bear to paralyze this develop- 
ment, to prevent the local communities from installing their own 
distribution systems, is an abuse of judicial power that the circuit 
court of appeals and the Supreme Court have not indulged in. 

I rather think, Mr. Chairman, that the decision by the circuit 
court of appeals yesterday would settle the Brazos case. 

The CHAIRMAN. I wonder what the age of the judge was. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. There were five of them. 

Mrs. Honeyman. Mr. Chairman, earlier in his remarks Mr, 
Rankin said that he would develop a little bit of comparison be- 
tween the operation of a dam by an administrator or by the Army 
engineers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I said that I would have an administrator 
operating the dam. 

Mrs. HONEYMAN. I thought that you were going to give some 
reasons for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The main reason is that the Army engineers are 
not skilled in the use, development. and distribution of power. 
Another one is that you would likely have sq much jealousy there 
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that, with a divided responsibility, you would have friction that 
ought not to exist. The man who is making the contract to de- 
liver power ought not to have to go ask somebody else for the 
power, and just as surely as you put that divided responsibility in 
this bill you are going to regret it. Personally I say this, and with 
all due deference, that I will oppose any bill that will divide the 
responsibility. I have gone through this t so often I know 
what it means. I-am so thoroughly convinced that it would bring 
disaster that I would not be willing to support a provision that 
divides that responsibility. 

I thank you for putting up with me for so long. 

The CHARMAN. We thank you for the information that you 
have given us. 

Mr. CoLDEN. May I make a brief statement at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CoLDEN. I desire to say to the committee that I am very 
much in favor of these national projects, and particularly of the 

distribution of this power to the farm. I think that it reaches 
into one of the greatest problems of our country. 

Young men are prompted by their hopes and their ambitions, 
and the old man relies upon experience; and as I look back at my 
life on the farm, and at the drudgery that accompanied that life, 
I see the reasons why I tried to make my way into some other 
field of activity. 

On the old farm, we had to saw and chop wood; we had to 

| Shell corn; we had to pump the water or draw it up with a 
bucket, and I remember that in July when we would be working 
in the hay field, my father would frequently say to me at noon- 
time, “Charlie, while we are resting, we will have to grind the 
sickle.” And I remember standing under that old apple tree and 
turning that grindstone around with the sweat pouring off of 
me, and I want to say that that is real drudgery, and power on 
the farm relieves us of that sort of drudgery. 

Mr. Rankin has said something about the women on the farm. 
Think about the farm wives that bend over washtubs, hot water 
and suds, on a hot day, and over the ironing board of the old 
farm home. Even this drudgery is removed from the backs of 
the farmers’ wives by power and light in the home. I want to 
say that I believe that one of the reasons why people have left 
the farm is because these wives and mothers, when they went to 
the city, saw their city cousins touch a button and turn on the 
light, instead of having to clean globes and fill kerosene lamps, 
and they saw that they were free from the old broom, washtub, 
and the old hot iron. They saw that life was much easier in the 
city, and that has been one of the greatest motives that has led 
people from the farms and caused them to gravitate to the city, 
where many of them are living today in slums, and they even 
prefer the slums to the old farm with all of its drudgery. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CoLpen. Yes. 

Mr. Ranxtn. I just referred to the electrical appliances awhile 
ago that belonged to a man who lived 20 miles out in the country; 
and here is a letter from that man, which says: 

“We have running water, hot and cold, in the house, and have 
our bathroom and kitchen fixtures just as convenient as we could 
have in the city. We have running water at the barn, in the 
chicken yard, and all over the place where it is needed. Without 
T. V. A. we never could have hoped to have these conveniences, 
T. V. A. has taken lots of the drudgery off of our farm life, 
and it has helped to make farm life happy.” 

Last summer there was an oid fellow who came into town one 
morning, and one of our young upstarts met him and said, “Uncle 
Bill, you've come to town to get the news, did you?” He looked 
at him and answered, “No, begad; I’ve come to bring it. I got 
up this morning before you woke up.” 

I have 200 letters from people telling of the benefits of this 
power on my desk. There is not a farmer but who has a radio. 
They have brought a new day to the farm home life. . 

Mr. Smrrx. This is a powerful argument in favor of rural elec- 


Mr. RANKIN. It is. 

Mr. Smurx. It is the grandest thing that we are doing. 

Mr. CoLpEN. You remember those hot days on the farm, when a 
breath of air was almost like an odor from heaven; the fan and 
the ice box on the farm are tremendous conveniences. 

My colleague from New York smiles, because he has lived in the 
lap of luxury. He does not know anything about these hard- 
shi 

3 He is a farmer. What are you talking about? 

Mr. CuLgIN. Would the gentleman also abolish the old oaken 


Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CutKrn. Do you not intend to leave any poetry on the farm? 

Mr. CoLpEN. Leave it to the poetry and not to the daily life on 
the farm. 

Mr. Rax RTN. Here is a man 20 miles from a railroad station, and 
he says that he has lights in his home and in his garage, and a 
radio, an electric iron, a refrigerator, an electric stove, an electric 
hot-water heater, percolator, and electric water pump, and who 
used 171 kilowatt-hours last month, which cost him $4.90, $1 of 
which went to amortize his line. 

That is what this program means; and nothing in the world 
that this Congress ever did or ever will do for the farmers of this 
country will amount to what this program will give them. 
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Sign Discharge Petition No. 12 and Help Many 
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OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
under permission granted me to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call to your attention discharge petition no. 12 filed by 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, of California. An immediate 
consideration by this House of H. R. 4199, otherwise known 
as the General Welfare Act of 1937, will be made possible by 
the completion of 218 signatures upon this petition. I am 
asking you in the name of millions of good, worthy, and most 
deserving American citizens to cooperate with those of us 
who are working to bring this proposed recovery plan before 
this body for free and open discussion. 

For more than 4 months I have listened conscientiously 
and carefully to the many millions of words of debate on 
the state of the Union from both sides of the aisle. I 
have observed with great interest the membership of this 
body develop an uneasy complex of fear as the returns from 
financial and economic sources have indicated that all is 
not well in America. I have seen the smiles and happy ex- 
pressions of post-election victory slowly give way to the 
clouded appearance of worry and concern because of the 
accumulated evidence from all sides indicating that the vic- 
torious chant of Happy Days Are Here Again is now, not 
unalloyed with uncertainty and fear. I have been most 
interested to note the gradual loss of confidence and debo- 
nair cocksureness among the Members of the majority party 
as its consciousness has become awakened to the conditions 
of mass poverty and insecurity which are still overwhelming 
the people of this great country. 

Slumping prices of Government bonds indicating that an 
end of deficit financing is near; labor controversies indica- 
tive of the discontent of the masses of the employed be- 
cause of their inadequate annual income; rising costs of the 
necessities of life placing the unemployed and economically 
ostracized segment of our people on a further reduced stand- 
ard of living; disasters of nature destroying our natural and 
developed resources crying loudly for intelligent human ac- 
tion and not getting it because of lack of a proper compre- 
hension of the true nature and function of paper dollars— 
all of these factors and others too numerous to point out are 
slowly but surely indicating the utter failure of the tempo- 
rary makeshift national program of the past 9 years of 
national leadership. 

The President’s dramatic appeal for the “third of our Na- 
tion which is ill-clad, ill-housed, and ill-nourished” finds this 
Congress unable to cope with the problem and unwilling to 
face realistically the facts of poverty that actually exist. 
The present economic situation stands as a forceful indict- 
ment of the failure of past and current policies of both pri- 
vate and public leadership. The present impasse where we 
recognize that the 1929 levels of employment and produc- 
tion are reached and yet we are confronted with mass 
insecurity should be reason enough for consideration of a 
new course of action. Butno. The pendulum now seems to 
be swinging back to the right and we must contract and 
withdraw from our course of developing a consciousness of 
the urgent need for national application of national resources 
to a problem which threatens the very life of democracy. 

A contraction of Federal disbursements under a policy of 
leadership by right-wing conservatives and reactionaries 
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will mean a drastic and immediate withdrawal from the 
markets of the Federal dollars which have been supporting 
and furnishing purchasing power. This must result in 
another deflationary spiral which again will result in utter 
collapse and a recurrence of the utter hopelessness and 
despair so overwhelmingly apparent during this depression 
period, 

It has been truly said that communism and fascism are 
always best nourished on the scrap pile of human misery 
and insecurity. Already merchants and market manipu- 
lators are weighing very carefully the sincere and delib- 
erate attempts which are being made here in this session 
of Congress to cut down on Federal disbursements. A re- 
duction in spending will mean a contraction of business. 
In turn this will result in a quickened collapse. On the 
other hand, continued deficit-dollars financing will lead 
to a runaway inflationary spiral of prices which leads to 
@ progressive increase in the amount of Federal expendi- 
tures for relief and the carrying on of regular departmental 
functions. So it is that we find the present situation of 
yacillating policies as to the future course of action. 

We cannot go back any more than we can unscramble 
eggs. We cannot stop here without going into a nose dive 
that will make the period from 1929 to 1933 resemble an 
amateur performance of deflation. 

So why not take a step forward? We have no need for 
fear—we have no lack of anything—on the contrary, we 
have an abundance of natural and developed resources; we 
have a wealthy nation, a large population, an intelligent 
and tremendous productive capacity; we have a consumers’ 
market, wide awake and desirous of goods and services. 
Our people are in a position to consume all and more than 
we can produce. 

Through the medium of H. R. 4199 we can make a start 
by lifting one group of our people over 60 years of age toa 
standard of security and consumption that will help mate- 
rially to keep our productive machine occupied. By so 
doing we will extend to our young people an opportunity to 
work in productive industry rather than retaining our pres- 
ent policy of sending them into made-work camps at coolie 
wage levels. 

You say H. R. 4199 is fantastic and crackpot legislation, 
yet today we are doing things that 2 short years ago were 
called impossible. The Social Security Act is being admin- 
istered on a basis of card indexing that once appeared to be 
a monstrous fantasy of administration. You have legis- 
lated into existence the principle of old-age assistance; but 
because it has been placed on a poverty level through a 
State contributory -basis, millions of worthy people of this 
country are being denied the slightest figment of security. 
The retirement age is too high under this act to meet the 
problems of millions of our worthy citizens who are denied 
any semblance of fair play. The contributory phase of the 
retirement annuity section of the Social Security Act is only 
a subterfuge to obtain dollars from the pay rolls of wage 
earners to help carry current Federal deficits. These pres- 
ent contributors are given no contractual security for pen- 
sions later on in life when they come up to the Treasury to 
collect. One group of workers, namely, the younger, as well 
as those who are better paid, are forced under this pay-roll 
deduction to contribute more than they will collect in pro- 
portion to their tax payments. Above all else, there has 
been made possible a Treasury financial bubble which will 
burst of its own expansion in the form of excessive and 
unheard-of and unnecessary reserves. 

Why not get down to earth and petition H. R. 4199 out of 
committee? Then we shall go on a pay-as-we-go basis; 
then we shall give the good folks over 60 a fair break now; 
then we shall avoid inflation by placing on all transactions a 
deflationary tax; then we shall solve our problem of mass 
unemployment by a logical and intelligent course of putting 
those under 60 back into productive industries making goods 
and giving services to those over 60. Certainly, by any 
stretch of the imagination this is not as fantastic as the 
course we are now pursuing. Inevitable chaos and ruin is 
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due if we continue on our dizzy deficit-financial policy of 


H. R. 4199 perhaps is not a panacea for all our troubles, 
but the principle involved therein, together with the proper 
monetary legislation, will allow us once more to function on 
a normal basis where we may live and let live. At least, if 
you worthy Members of this House do not believe in the 
General Welfare Act of 1937, you do believe in fair play. All 
that we are asking at the present time is an opportunity to 
be heard and judged on the merits of our proposition. In 
my opinion the Ways and Means Committee of this House 
have not acted in the unprejudiced and impartial manner 
that we expect from men of the high caliber and ability who 
are members of this committee. 

We ask you to forget the political blunders that we in this 
group who are supporting H. R. 4199 have made in the past, 
and we ask you now to help us discharge the Ways and 
Means Committee from further consideration of this bill by 
signing petition no. 12 and thereby giving to millions of good, 
sincere American citizens the American opportunity for free 
— and discussion of H. R. 4199, the General Welfare 
Act of 1937. 
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Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the activities of the Congress 
during the past 4 years have been more or less confined to 
the single purpose of maintaining our unemployed. In 1933 
an emergency confronted us, and Democrats, Republicans, 
Progressives, Independents, all thought alike in that a crisis 
was upon us and prompt action necessary and expedient. 
It was in every sense of the word a public crisis, and the 
public objective desired by a majority of all of the people of 
the United States was attained through granting emergency 
powers to the Chief Executive. 

These powers were well used and the great army of un- 
employed put to work almost without delay. The Works 
Progress Administration, the Public Works Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National Youth 
Administration all were created in an effort to take care 
of the country’s idle. We confined ourselves to this specific 
problem because this was the problem at the time which was 
giving us specific concern. However, we cannot now be di- 
verted from the important question of what can be done 
along permanent lines to relieve unemployment since the 
emergency is over, but the problem it created is definitely 
still with us. 

Now, after 4 years of work, let us contemplate just what 
can be done about getting to the root of the unemployment 
problem and engage in a long-range program that will re- 
lieve the situation and prove less costly. There is little 
doubt but that the Congress will, and indeed must, at this 
time, make another large appropriation for work relief. 
Whatever the sum, it will probably be insufficient to ade- 
quately relieve the entire unemployment situation. How- 
ever, we must tackle the problem and obtain facts and fig- 
ures to shape future policies on the relief question. The 
country’s needs in this matter are acute but no less so than 
those of the Treasury. The burden rests with the Congress, 
and I, for one, recognize both the need and the responsi- 
bility of it. 

This entire relief problem was heretofore solely a respon- 
sibility of the 48 States. It is only too true that, during 
the depression period, local governments were too hard 
pressed financially to assume in many instances any part of 
the cost, Whether they can do so now is problematical but 
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on both W. P. A. and P. W. A. work relief projects the com- 
munities have been doing what they can to share in the 
cost. 

I would not approve any movement at this time to increase 
taxes—they are large enough already—and for this reason 
it seems apparent that some less costly method of solving 
the work-relief problem must be found. In short, we are 
faced with the necessity of furnishing adequate means of 
relief and at the same time avoiding any major catastrophe 
in the matter of our public revenues. 

The American public has something to say on the subjec 
this week in the poll conducted by the Institute of Public 
Opinion. Suggestions are made that the hours of labor in 
business and industry be shortened to spread employment 
among a wider number. Undoubtedly this would help con- 
siderably. Other statements in the poll indicate that some 
portion of the country’s citizens believe the relief appropria- 
tion should be curtailed. All seem agreed, however, that the 
unemployment problem can be solved in some way. 

We are about to consider additional appropriations for 
relief and while the 6,000,000 families estimated to be still 
depending on public funds must be taken care of it would 
seem that if a method can be found whereby the States 
and local governments can share in this expense certainly 
this would be advisable. 

I have proposed the earmarking of a portion of the pro- 
posed relief appropriation for worth-while public-works 
projects in which the local communities share a large per- 
centage of the cost. I am convinced that this form of 
public relief is advisable and less costly to the Federal 
Treasury, and incidentally the taxpayers of the country. 
The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
has a program whereby 55 percent of the cost has been 
borne by the local communities in the past. Proposals 
whereby an even greater percentage of the cost of these 
projects will be borne by the municipalities sponsoring 
them are now pending. The President of the United States 
‘has only recently fixed the grant that could be offered to 
applicants at a figure that would require greater participa- 
tion by the sponsor. Obviously, the Government cannot 
continue to wholly finance a works program such as has 
been undertaken in many instances in the case of some 
W. P. A. projects. For this reason, it is desirable at this 
time to require the States, cities, and towns to pay a larger 
percentage of the cost, thus sharing in the responsibility 
to the unemployed. 

The P. W. A. program would furnish work to the needy 
and at the same time reduce the cost and relieve the burden 
on the United States Treasury. 

In providing for a program to take care of the actual 
relief cases we cannot forget the man who has sacrificed 
everything to keep from going on relief. In my district we 
have a problem—and I am sure the same condition exists 
elsewhere—presented by those men who are not on the 
relief rolls but are in just as much need as if they were. 
We have another problem—which is just as poignant—pre- 
sented by the men who have reached the age of 40 years 
or more and are not acceptable to industry. They are too 
old. This, to me, is the greatest problem of all. Today we 
are faced with an army of unemployed—all between the 
ages of 40 and 60—to an extent unparalleled and unbeliev- 
able. We cannot exactly blame industry for this situation. 
The workmen’s compensation laws in some States are so 
rigid industry cannot in fairness to their business hire men 
who have passed their first youth. It should, therefore, be 
the task of Congress to provide a planned work-relief pro- 
gram to protect these men from the dangers which threaten 
them in the industrial world. 

The W. P. A. program could be utilized to take care of 
these young-old men who are too young to be definitely dis- 
carded for work opportunities and too old to secure work in 
private industry. 

If the Government is to continue this business of relief 
we must sift the good from the bad, weed out those poli- 
cies which are unnecessary and too expensive, and arrive at 
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an orderly process of administration. Any appropriation 
made should be specifically earmarked—that is, definitely 
interpreted as to just what it is to be used for. Congress 
must write its own relief ticket. In order to do that we 
must understand the problem and approach intelligently a 
method for solving it. 

We cannot have economy in relief without paring the 
costs. We can pare the costs, obviously in only one of two 
ways—by curtailing the relief program and the jobs pro- 
vided by that program or by having the States and local 
governments share in the cost. The latter course is, of 
course, preferable since none of us want to deprive the 
needy of work relief. It is about time for us to decide what 
we can pay for and eliminate those things that we cannot. 
Let us inaugurate for ourselves a style of relief to which 
we can become accustomed and quit charging our deficits 
to the future taxpayers. 

It is my honest belief that continuation of the Public 
Works program, wherein only a small part of the cost is 
shouldered by the Federal Government, is more acceptable 
to the jobless themselves and the taxpayers who are asked 
to share in the bills. The workers prefer to have jobs at 
decent wages in their own trades and occupations. P. W. A. 
provides them, not only directly but indirectly, through the 
materials and producer goods industries. Relief labor is 
employed in project construction, as well as others who are 
not actually on relief but who are in dire need. Home 
owners who are not eligible for actual relief but are in im- 
minent danger of losing their property can find employment 
through this medium. 

I am in favor of economy in Government insofar as it 
can be carried out without bringing distress to those in 
need, I am not asking that the relief appropriation be in- 
creased in any way. I do ask that a part of it be spe- 
cifically earmarked for the Public Works program, believing 
that this is an economy measure that will carry on a pro- 
gram of work relief less expensive to the Federal Govern- 
ment and of lasting benefit to the Nation as a whole, 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Foreclosures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, we have in law what is 
called a prima-facie case. In other words, when facts so 
preponderate against an individual as to leave very little 
doubt as to his guilt, we may say that a prima-facie case is 
established against him. One man falls in the street from 
a gunshot wound and another one stands on the curb with 
a smoking revolver in his hand. A prima-facie case is estab- 
lished against the man in whose hand is found the revolver, 
and the burden falls heavily upon him to so disengage him- 
self from these clearly established facts as to show that he 
was not in fact the person who committed the crime of 
shooting. 

The situation in reference to the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in Shreveport, La., presents such a prima facie case 
against the Corporation. 

On March 22, 1937, I stood in the House of Representatives 
and called the attention of Congress to the situation pre- 
vailing in the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Louisiana. At that time I prophe- 
sied a campaign of foreclosures which would, within the next 
few months, take from the home owners of my congressional 
district a large percentage of the homes upon which the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation had made loans. At that time, I 
was merely prophesying and asked the Members of the 
House of Representatives to accept my word to this effect. 
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I now no longer prophesy. I bring you the concrete evi- 
dence of what I then declared would shortly be the facts 
within the Fourth Congressional District. I hold in my hands 
copies of the morning and evening papers published in the 
city of Shreveport, La., recently, showing whole pages of 
H. O. L. C. foreclosures. Mr. Speaker, there are in these 
issues of the daily press of Shreveport, La., published on this 
one day 71 homes advertised for sale at public auction by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

This is indeed a prima facie case against the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the burden falls heavily upon those 
in authority to show that its Louisiana offices have not been 
guilty of wantonly depriving our people of their homes. 

But this is not all. Hundreds of additional homes have 
been checked with the red marks for immediate foreclosure, 
and when this thing finishes, the Shreveport office of the 
H. O. L. C. will have executed, in my opinion, against 1 
out of every 4 homeowners who originally made loans 
with the Corporation. In addition to that, there are hun- 
dreds of persons from whom the Shreveport office have 
accepted deeds, thereby increasing to an alarming and 
astounding extent the repossessions made by the Shreveport 
office in this congressional district. 

On March 22, in this Hall, I charged that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in Louisiana was politicalized 
from top to bottom. I again make this charge, saying that 
it is politicalized from top to bottom, from stem to stern. 
Its management in Shreveport and in the State of Louisiana 
is a purely political appointment. Its management in 
Louisiana is incompetent, and has prostituted the high pur- 
poses for which this Corporation was originally organized 
into a skin-flint collecting and repossessing agency. 

The city of Shreveport, in which most of these unfortunate 
homeowners reside, is, in my opinion, on the eve of a great 
oil and gas boom. The demand for houses in Shreveport is 
very real and urgent. Rents have increased and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation has seen the possibility of making 
money by quick foreclosures and repossessions of homes from 
thousands who came to them in their original misfortunes 
as a haven of refuge from those persons and institutions 
which sought to take advantage of the world-wide de- 
pressions. 

In response to my complaints, the H. O. L. C. at Wash- 
ington sent an investigator to this congressional district to 
find out what the facts are regarding this set-up. This in- 
vestigator has been there and if he has viewed with an 
unbiased and a sympathetic eye the most unfortunate situa- 
tion which surrounds the establishment and operation of 
the Shreveport office of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and its incompetent and politicalized methods of col- 
lecting these loans and foreclosing upon the home owners, 
his report can be nothing but condemnation of the local 
management of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

But in spite of the facts that this man was in Shreveport 
for several days, this orgy of foreclosures still goes on. I 
was promised an entirely independent investigation, with an 
opportunity to be given all witnesses to talk to this so-called 
investigator. In this respect I wish to say that the investi- 
gation was made in the headquarters of the H. O. L. C. at 
Shreveport, and under the watchful eyes of the very man 
whom it was the prime purpose to investigate. He was 
there, present, to see that no facts hurtful to himself 
reached this special representative. I, therefore, charge 
that no fair and unbiased independent investigation has 
been made and that this representative who came here to 
investigate has failed to see the very persons whom an in- 
dependent investigation would require him to see. In such 
a situation your report can, Mr. Investigator, and will be 
nothing but a whitewash. Like the Roman Emperor, Nero, 
who fiddled while the city of Rome burned, you have sat 
down in the Fourth Congressional District of Louisiana and 
have watched one home after the other go under the 
hammer. 

My friends, I have accumulated a whole suitcase full of 
information on H. O. L, C. foreclosures, and I tell you that the 
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Louisiana offices of this Corporation are most unfair and 
unjust to the home owners, especially in three respects: 

First. In a large number of cases this office has refused to 
accept payments from home owners who are in arrears 
and who tendered partial payments in an effort to catch up 
with their arrearages. 

Second. It refuses lump-sum 8 when the home 
owners borrow the money to make the payments, and gives 
as its reason for this refusal the alleged fact that by borrow- 
ing the money to pay past due installments the home owner 
has not bettered himself, but has simply transferred a part 
of his obligation to a third person. 

Third. It refuses to recognize the human element in the 
loan and recognizes nothing but the financial element. 

I have in my files letters from persons who have tendered 
partial payments on the loans and I also have in my files 
letters from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation refusing 
these partial payments and returning the cashiers’ checks 
and the money orders which have been sent by the poor 
struggling home owner who is not able to take up all of the 
past-due payments but is trying to make a partial payment 
on the amount past due. 

I likewise have in my possession letters refusing large 
lump payments from men and women who, in a desperate 
effort to save their little homes, have gone to friends and 
have borrowed money from them. The cold, inhuman an- 
swer of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is that the 
financial position of that man and that woman has not 
been improved by the borrowing of this money. 

I have taken up case after case of foreclosure with the 
H. O. L. C., and I have the explanation of the Corporation 
in almost every case. You would be surprised my friends 
at some of the reasons cited to show the necessity of an im- 
mediate foreclosure. One instance of which I am con- 
versant, the loan was delinquent by 48 hours, and it was 
marked for immediate legal action. In another case, which I 
investigated in my own behalf, the answer of the H. O. L. C. 
was: - 


“The borrower, age 71, is an invalid.” 
therefore, necessary. 

In another case a Mr. Smith (I am using this name as a 
matter of convenience) was sick with heart trouble and the 
Shreveport offices of the Corporation proceeded relentlessly 


Foreclosure was, 


with its foreclosure. Filled with worry and anguish over 


the approaching loss of his home, Mr. Smith died, and on 
the very day of his funeral his home was sold by the 
H. O. L. C. to the highest bidder at public auction. 

I quote from an independent report that I have caused 
to be made of his particular case: 

A year ago Mr. Smith had blood poisoning which came near 
canting him his life. He was incapacitated so long that he lost his 
business and had to reestablish himself and begin all over again. 
Before he could get on his feet, augmented by foreclosure star- 
ing him in the face, he suffered a heart attack and is still con- 
fined to his bed. 

I quote from a subsequent report that I caused to be ob- 
tained on this same case: 

With reference to the H. O. L. C., Mr. Smith died and was buried 
on the very day that his home was sold on the block. Mr, Smith 
left no insurance, no assets, and a helpless family. 

In another case which has been called to my attention, the 
borrower, a veteran, was sent to a Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
a short while before foreclosure proceedings were instituted 
because of insanity. His wife remained in the home and at- 
tempted to carry on for herself and for him as best possible 
pending the application of her husband for allowance of 
a service-connected disability claim by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. On foreclosure, the Louisiana office of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation purchased the property and im- 
mediately following the purchase took steps to forcibly dis- 
possess the wife of the borrower, who was left in financial 
straits. Within 10 days after sale of the property, the 
Louisiana offices of this Corporation called upon the sheriff 
of this parish and my congressional district and issued what 
we call a writ of possession to forcibly remove this lady 
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from her home. I am thankful to be able to say here today, 
Mr. Speaker, that our sheriff in a pointblank manner posi- 
tively refused to forcibly eject this lady from her home, and 
insisted that a reasonable time be given her during which 
other arrangements could be made for another place of 
shelter for herself. I have in my files a copy of the original 
letter written asking that this lady be dispossessed and that 
her furniture and property be placed out on the streets of 
the city of Shreveport. 

The examples which I have mentioned are merely a few 
of the many which I have in my possession. They show, 
however, the trend of the activity of this Corporation in 
northwest Louisiana. They show the attitude of the Cor- 
poration to distress and suffering within my congressional 
district. 

Such are the activities of the governmental agency created 
to serve the home owners of America. Such is the activity 
of an agency created to relieve suffering and distress among 
the millions of the people of our land who love their homes 
and want to keep them for themselves and their children and 
during the declining days of their lives. 

The old-line insurance companies who lend money on 
homes tell me that the average percentage of foreclosure in 
the entire liquidating period of a loan over 8 or 10 years is 
not greater than 6 percent. During the course of a few 
months with loans that are not over 3 years old, the 
H. O. L. C. has already built up an average of 11 percent in 
my congressional district. They contend, so I am told, that 
the percentage of foreclosure in the Fourth Congressional 
District will run as high as 16 percent of the loans made. 
In my opinion the percentage will run much higher and 
even to the point where one home out of every three or four 
upon which loans have been made will be forcibly repos- 
sessed by this Corporation. These foreclosures go forward 
in the face of a prosperous condition in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, where homes are at a premium. The Cor- 
poration proceeds in a high-handed arbitrary manner to 
force its own will upon the working, struggling, distressed 
home owners. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, my friends, that I agree 
that the H. O. L. C. should be run on a businesslike basis. 
At the same time we must remember that this institution 
was conceived for the purpose of saving to the men and 
women of America their homes. The present Louisiana 
policy of the Corporation is in direct violation of these 
objects and purposes. The Louisiana management and the 
management in the city of Shreveport is in the hands of 
one who is not even a resident of the Fourth Congressional 
District and is not acquainted with conditions in this area. 
The Louisiana management is thoroughly politicalized from 
Mr. Paul Habans on down. It is inefficient, and it has 
prostituted the high and beneficent purposes for which 
this organization was originally created into a money-mad 
skinflint collecting and foreclosing agency. 


Supreme Court eee on Louisiana Chain Store 
ase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Monday, May 17, 1937, the 
Supreme Court of the United States sustained the validity 
of a statute adopted by the State of Louisiana, which pro- 
vides a tax upon chain stores according to the number of 
stores within the State, and which provides further that 
where the stores outside of the State of Louisiana exceed 
500 in number, the tax upon ezch of such stores in Louis- 
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iana shall be the maximum amount of $550. I am insert- 
ing a copy of that decision, It will be noticed that testi- 
mony secured by a special congressional investigating com- 
mittee was quoted by Mr. Justice Roberts, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


April 24, 1935, the Honorable Joun J. Coca introduced 
House Resolution 203, providing for the investigation of the 
American Retail Federation. The resolution was adopted by 
the House. Mr. Cocuran was not in a position to serve as 
chairman of the investigating committee, and the Hunorable 
Joseph W. Byrns, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
appointed the following committee to make the investigation: 
Wricut Parman, Texas, chairman; SoL Boom, New York; 
Scorr W. Lucas, Ilinois; Jonn F. Dockwetter, California; 
Donatp H. McLean, New Jersey; W. STERLING CoLr, New 
York; GERALD J. Bomeav, Wisconsin. 

June 4, 1935, there was an amendment to this resolution, 
which provided for an investigation of the trade practices of 
individuals, partnerships, and corporations engaged in big- 
scale buying and selling of articles at wholesale or retail and 
their associations, : 

It was adopted June 4, 1935, and the committee. com- 
menced its work. Mr. Rowan Howard was. selected as clerk 
of the committee, who also acted as investigator. 

This committee, without the aid of counsel, spent several 
months making the investigation. Reports on both the 
American Retail Federation and that part of the resolu- 
tion concerning big-scale buying and selling were made 
within a year from the time of the appointment of the 
committee. 

COPY OF REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 

The report on big-scale buying and selling was as follows: 
REPORT OF SPECIAL CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE 

AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION ON THAT PART OF THE RESOLUTION 

IN REGARD TO BIG-SCALE BUYING AND SELLING 

Mr. Parman, from the Special Committee Investigating Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, submitted the following report [pursuant 
to H. Res. 239]: 

Evidence adduced (pursuant to H. Res. 239, 74th Cong., Ist and 
2d sess.) during the investigation of the trade practices of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations engaged in big-scale buy- 
ing and selling of articles, wholesale or retail, shows that manu- 
facturers make a practice of extending to certain buyers price 
concessions and other trade advantages not given to others who 
purchase the same quantities under the same conditions. 

This committee, therefore, recommend enactment of legislation 

it unlawful for any person engaged in interstate com- 
merce in the course of such commerce either directly or indirectly 
to discriminate in price or terms of sale between different pur- 
chasers of commodities of like grade and quality by granting price 
concessions or other advantages under the of— 

1, Advertising, sales, promotional, or other allowances when the 
same are not earned and offered openly to the trade generally. - 

2. Brokerage fees and commissions. 

8. Volume or quantity discounts not offered to the trade gen- 
erally and which are not made on the basis of differences in the 
pon 5 ee sale, transportation, and distribution. 

. a la 

We further recommend legislation to prevent every type of dis- 
crimination where the effect of such discrimination may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce or promotive of deception or unfair com- 
petition or tend to injure, destroy, or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or ly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination or with the customers of either of them. 

EVERY RECOMMENDATION MADE LAW 


June 19, 1936, the President of the United States signed 
the Robinson-Patman bill, and it, therefore, became law. 
This bill carried out every recommendation made by our 
special committee. 

May 19, 1936, as chairman of this special committee, I 
executed a certificate which enabled the attorney for the 
supervisor of public accounts, State of Louisiana, the Hon- 
orable E. L. Richardson, to use in the case decided on last 
Monday a copy of the hearings before our special committee. 
This was done at Mr. Richardson’s request. It was in that 
way the uncontradicted evidence Mr. Justice Roberts refers 
to in his opinion was made available for consideration by 
the Court. It is referred to in the brief filed for the State 
of Louisiana, pages 39-42. 
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Our special committee spent $10,000, which was an insig- 
nificant sum compared to the amount of work that was done, 
and the members of this committee have the consolation of 
knowing that our work was not in vain, that every recom- 
mendation we made was enacted into law, and almost within 
1 year from the time we were appointed. 

The Robinson-Patman law contains a few other provisions 
besides the ones incorporated in our recommendations, but 
our recommendations of May 19, 1936, contained all of the 
major ones and all of them were included in the law. The 
Robinson-Patman law has been enacted in more than half 
the States in order that it may apply to intrastate as well 
as interstate commerce. 

OPINION IN LOUISIANA CHAIN-STORE CASE 

The majority opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Louisiana case is as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, NO. 652—OCTOBER TERM, 1936 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. et al., appellants, v. Alice 
Lee Grosjean, Supervisor of Public Accounts, State of Louisiana, et 
al, Appeal from the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana. [May 17, 1937.] 

Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This cause presents the questions whether the method pre- 
scribed by a chain-store tax act for ascertaining the rate of taxa- 
tion offends the fourteenth amendment and the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution. nisin 80 N 

In 1932 the Legislature of Louisiana an an 
vecupation or license tax upon chain stores (No. 19 of 1932; Acts 
of Louisiana, 1932, p. 125), under which the exaction was $15 
upon each of two or more stores, not in excess of five; upon each 
store in excess of 5, but not exceeding 10, $25; and the amount 
increased in brackets for additional stores, the last bracket em- 
bracing stores in excess of 50 upon each of which the tax was 
$200. 


By act 51 of 1934 (Acts of Louisiana 1934, p. 251), the earlier 
law was amended to lay the tax on “persons, firms, partnerships, 
corporations or associations of persons engaged in the business 
of operating two or more stores or mercantile establishments, 
one se more oL HIER, ip Toceted it Sis Sees 4 1 under 
the same eral management, supervision, ownership, or con- 
8 i Section 3 provides that the tax “shall be based 
on the number of stores or mercantile establishments included 
under the same ent, supervision, ownership, or 
control, whether operated in this State or not, and shall be fixed 
and graded as follows to wit: (1) Upon stores or mercantile 
establishments operated in this State and belonging to a chain or 
group having a total of not more than 10 stores, the annual li- 
cense shall be $10 for each such store operated in this State.” 
There are 15 additional paragraphs progressively increasing the 
rate per store in Louisiana of larger chains, the last fixing the 
rate for a store belonging to a chain of more than 500 at $550. 

F trolling 18032 stores in the United 

5 „ or con A e 

ere Utada: on elsewhere, 106 of which are in Louisiana, filed 
its bill in the district court to restrain the appellees, State 
Officers, from enforcing the statute. Other corporations operating 
chains, some units of which are located in Louisiana, intervened 
as plaintiffs. A temporary restraining order issued, the appellees 
answered the bill, and the case was heard upon pleadings and 
proofs by a specially constituted court of three judges, which 
upheld the statute and dismissed the bill (16 F. Supp. 499). 

The constitutional infirmity of the act is said to consist in 
arbitrary discrimination in favor of local as against national 
chains, in the attempt to tax and activities which are 
beyond the State's jurisdiction, and in burdening interstate com- 
merce. We hold the legislation impregnable to attack on these 

unds. 

s irst. The exaction is an occupation or license tax. The sub- 
ject is the conduct of a business within Louisiana. Without 
contravening the equal-protection clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment a State may separately classify for taxation the conduct of 
a chain store (Taz Commissioners v. Jackson, 283 U. S. 527; Liggett 
Co. v. Lee, 288 U. S. 517), and may increase the rate in proportion 
to the increase in the number of stores within the State, since 
the opportunities and powers of a chain-store operator become 
greater with the growth of the number of units maintained 
(Fox v. Standard Oil Co., 294 U. S. 87, 100). The appellants assert 
that in adjusting the rate for a chain store in Louisiana the 
legislature may not take into account the size of the chain to 
which the store belongs, by counting the total number of its 
units wherever located. So to do, it is claimed, is arbitrarily to 
discriminate against sectional or national chains in favor of 
intrastate chains. 

The district court found that the testimony offered by the 
State was similar to that in Taz Commissioners v. Jackson, supra; 
established the difference in type of operation between the opera- 
tor of one store and the operator of many, and the variance 

` in advantage and mode of operation with the number of units in 
the chain. In addition, the court found that all the stores of a 
retail chain contribute to the central purchasing power of the 
chain irrespective of State lines and location of stores, and in- 
crease the per-unit multiple advantage enjoyed by the operator 
of the system; that the greater the number of units the greater 
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the purchasing power of the chain, the greater the rebates and 
allowances, the greater the advantages in advertising, the greater 
the capital employed, the greater the social and economic con- 
sequences, and the lower the cost of distribution and overhead, 
“In fine, the record in this case shows the contribution to the 
advantages made by each unit in the chain, and the per-unit 
advantage made possible by the whole system, and in that respect 
only does it differ materially from the proof which was before the 
court in the Jackson case.“ These findings are assigned as error, 
but they have substantial support in the record and we therefore 
accept them. 


If the competitive advantages of a chain increase with the 
number of its component links, it is hard to see how these ad- 
vantages cease at the State boundary. Under the findings a store 
belonging to a chain of 100, all located in Louisiana, has not 
the same competitive advantages as 1 of 100 Louisiana stores 
belonging to a national chain of 1,000. The appellants lean 
heavily on the of the court respecting the relative busi- 
ness in New Orleans of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Co. and the 
H. G. Hill Stores, Inc., a Louisiana corporation. The court found 
that the operations of the two are generally of the same char- 
acter; the former conducts 106 stores in the State, 62 of which 
are in the city of New Orleans; the latter 92 in the State, of 
which 87 are in the city. Each concern conducts grocery and 
meat stores with substantially the same line of merchandise and 
their sales methods are practically the same. The gross volume 
of sales of Hill in New Orleans is much greater; it has more stores; 
and does more business per store in that city than the Atlantic 
& Pacific. The court further found, however, that the total pur- 
chasing power of the Atlantic & Pacific is much greater than that 
of Hill; that Atlantic & Pacific has field offices located at primary 
markets, which are in charge of specialists and supervised by 
central purchasing offices in New York, and maintains divisional 
warehouses throughout the country, whereas the operations of 
Hill are confined to Louisiana, and chiefly to New Orleans. Under 
the statute Hill is taxable at the rate of $30 per store as against 
$550 assessable against Atlantic & Pacific. These facts are said 
to demonstrate that the act denies the appellant and other inter- 
venors the equal protection of the laws by arbitrarily discriminat- 
ing against national in favor of local chains. But the contention 
is answered not only by the specific finding respecting the differ- 
ence between the two companies’ methods but by the general 
finding that addition of units to a chain increases the competitive 
advantage of each store in the chain. 

The court's findings are supported by evidence bearing upon a 
variety of advantages enjoyed by large chains which are unavail- 
able to smaller chains. One striking illustration is furnished by 
the uncontradicted proof that the Atlantic & Pacific Co. received 
in the year 1934 from its vendors secret rebates, allowances, and 
brokerage fees amounting to $8,105,000, which were demanded by 
the company as a condition of purchasing from the vendors in 
question. The leverage which accomplished this was the enormous 
purchasing power of the company. The amount thus obtained 
equals $530 for each of the Atlantic & Pacific Co.’s stores, or 
nearly the amount of the tax exacted by the statute. The appel- 
lants insist that these facts are not significant because there is 
testimony that, in the drug trade, quantity discounts usually do 
not increase after a certain volume of purchases is reached, but 
the testimony does not specify the point where quantity discounts 
cease to grow. The record discloses what would be plain enough 
without evidence, that generally volume of purchasing power 
Spells lower prices, special terms, and other advantages. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the evidence supporting the findings with 
respect to other facilities enjoyed only or in increased measure by 
the larger chains. 

The appellants urge that the act arbitrarily discriminates in 
favor of local chains because it is inconceivable that a chain 
operating wholly within the State would have 500 stores, not 
to mention upward of 15,000, the number maintained by the 
Atlantic & Pacific. The argument is inconsistent with the finding 
that additional units, wherever situate, increase the advantages 
and economic effects of the chain as a whole and of each unit; 
and ignores the possibility that a chain-store company of national 
scope might well be incorporated in Louisiana, whose stores in 
that State would be rated for taxation according to its total 
stores within and without the State. 

Other instances of the working of the act are cited to show that 
it arbitrarily discriminates against national chains and in favor of 
local ones solely because they are such. Thus, it is said, if a 
national chain owning 501 stores in other States, establishes a 
single store in a Louisiana city where there is a local chain of two 
or three like establishments, the national concern must pay a 
license of $550 for its one store while the stores of the local chain 
are taxed but $10 each. The appellees retort that since the earlier 
law imposed a tax of $15 on each store in the local chain and none 
upon the one Louisiana store of the national chain it was more 
vulnerable to the charge of arbitrariness than the act under re- 
view. Whatever the pertinence of the reply, the facts found re- 
specting the advantages of a larger chain as compared with a 
smaller justify as not unreasonable or arbitrary the imposition of 
a higher license tax on the units of the former which are main- 
tained within the State. Even one unit of such a national chain 
located in Louisiana enjoys competitive advantages over the stores 
of the local proprietor consequent upon its relation to the far- 


flung activities and facilities of the chain. 

The act under review is to be distinguished from the Florida 
statute considered in Liggett Co. v. Lee, supra, which increased 
the tax if the chain happened to have stores in two counties of 
the State rather than in one. 


The increase of rate was held arbi- 
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trary because it was unrelated to the size or character of the chain 
and was conditioned solely upon the location of one or more of 
its units. The Louisiana act adopts no such basis of classification. 
A small chain of three stores, one of which is in Louisiana and two 
in Mississippi, will pay exactly the same tax as a similar organiza- 
tion having the same number of stores all in Louisiana. A con- 
cern having 92 stores scattered over 10 States, 7 of which are in 
Louisiana, will pay exactly the same tax per Louisiana store as 
the H. G. Hill Stores, Inc., all of whose 92 stores are in Louisiana. 
Thus it appears that the classification is not based upon the loca- 
tion of the stores within or without the State but upon the type 
of business conducted, the scale of that business, its accompany- 
vg eer itr advantages and economic results. 
y, since the court below found that the sales and 

of the individual stores of a chain differ in various portions of the 
country and those of the Louisiana stores have been below the 
average for all stores of many of the appellants, the claim is that 
the statute, by taking into account all units indiscriminately in 
fixing the rate, arbitrarily disregards the value of the local privi- 
lege for which the license fee is charged. We cannot say that 
classification of chains according to the number of units must be 
condemned because another method more nicely adjusted to rep- 
resent the differences in earning power of the individual stores 
might have been chosen, for the legislature is not required to 
make meticulous adjustments in an effort to avoid incidental 
hardships (Compare Lindsley v. Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 
U. S. 61, 78; Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. v. Conley, 230 U. S. 513, 522; 
Continental Baking Co. v. Woodring, 286 U. S. 352, 371; Foz v. 
Standard Oil Co., supra, 101, 102). It is enough that the classi- 
fication has reasonable relation to the differences in the practices 
of small and large chains. The statute bears equally upon all 
who fall into the same class, and this satisfies the guaranty of 
equal protection (Tax Commissioners v. Jackson, supra, p. 542; 
For. v. Standard Oil Co., supra, 101). 

Second. The appellants contend the act deprives them of prop- 
erty without due process of law because the tax is imposed, at 
least in part, upon things which are beyond the jurisdiction of 
Louisiana. The State may not tax real property or tangible per- 
sonal property lying outside her borders (Louisville &c. Ferry Co. 
v. Kentucky, 188 U. S. 385; Delaware L. & W. R. Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania, 198 U. S. 341; Union Refrigerator Transit Co. v. Kentucky, 
199 U. S. 194); nor may she lay an excise or privilege tax upon 
the exercise or enjoyment of a right or privilege in another State 
derived from the laws of that State and therein exercised and 
enjoyed (Frick v. Pennsylvania, 268 U. S. 473). But, as we have 
seen, the subject of the tax in question is the prosecution of a 
defined business activity within the State of Louisiana—the con- 
duct of a retail store which is a part of a chain under a single 
management, ownership, or control—a legitimate subject of a 
license or occupation tax. The measure of the exaction is the 
number of units of the chain within the State—a measure sanc- 
tioned by our decisions. The rate of tax for each such unit is 
fixed by reference to the size of the entire chain. In legal con- 
templation the State does not lay a tax upon property lying 
beyond her borders nor does she tax any privilege exercised and 
enjoyed by the taxpayer in other States. The law rates the privi- 
lege enjoyed in Louisiana according to the nature and extent of 
that privilege in the light of the advantages, the capacity, and 
the competitive ability of the chain’s stores in Louisiana con- 
sidered not by themselves, as if they constituted the whole organ- 
ization, but in their setting as integral parts of a much larger 
organization. We cannot hold that this privilege is unaffected by 
the status of the Louisiana stores as members of such a chain or 
that recognition of the advantages and capacities enjoyed by them 
as a result of that membership is forbidden in classifying them 
for progressive increase of rate. Such classification is not in 
legal effect the taxation of property or privileges possessed or 
enjoyed by the taxpayer beyond the borders of the State. 

Maxwell v. Bugbee (250 U. S. 525) goes far to sustain the valid- 
ity of the act (see the comment on Marwell v. Bugbee in Frick 
v. Pennsylvania, 288 U. S. at p. 495). The exaction in the present 
case is even less open to the accusation of extraterritoriality than 
the one there under consideration, because here it cannot be 
claimed, as it was there, that not alone the rate, but to some ex- 
tent, the measure of the tax, is affected by the enjoyment of 
extra State privileges. 

Our decision need not, however, rest on conceptions of subject, 
measure and rate of tax. Much broader considerations touching 
the State's internal policy of police sustain the exaction. The 
tax is laid solely upon intrastate commerce (Nathan v. Louisiana, 
8 How. 73, 80-81; Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis, 240 U. S. 342, 360). 
In the exercise of its police power the State may forbid, as 
inimical to the public welfare, the prosecution of a particular 
type of business (License Cases, 5 How. 504; Mugler v. Kansas, 
123 U. S. 623, 662-663; Williams v. Arkansas, 217 U. S. 79; Central 
Lumber Co. v. South Dakota, 226 U. S. 157, 162), or regulate a 
business in such manner as to abate evils deemed to arise from 
its pursuit (Ozan Lumber Co. v. Union County Bank, 207 U. S. 
251; Engel v. O’Malley, 219 U. S. 128, 187). Whatever a State 
may forbid or regulate it may permit upon condition that a fee 
be paid in return for the privilege (Wiggins Ferry Co. v. East St. 
Louis, 107 U. S. 365, 373, 374-376), and such a fee may be exacted 
to discourage the prosecution of a business or to adjust competi- 


tive or economic inequalities (American Sugar Refining Co. v. 
Louisiana, 179 U. S. 89, 92-95; Reymann Brewing Co. v. Brister, 
179 U. S. 445, 453; Williams v. Fears, 179 U. S. 270, 276; W. W. 
Cargill Co. v. Minnesota, 180 U. S. 452, 469; McCray v. United 
States, 195 U. S. 27, 60; Brown-Forman Co. v. Kentucky, 217 U. S. 
563, 573; Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 59, 62; Brazee v. 
Michigan, 241 U. S. 340, 342; Alaska Fish Co. v. Smith, 255 U. S. 
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44; Liberty Warehouse Co. v. Tobacco Growers Assn., 276 U. S. 
71, 96; Sproles v. Binford, 286 U. S. 374, 394; Magnano Co. v. 
Hamilton, 292 U. S. 40, 43, 44; For v. Standard Oil Co., 294 U. S. 87, 
100; Sonzinsky v. United States, No. 614, October Term, 1936). 
Taxation may be made the implement of the exercise of the 
State's police power (Gundling v. Chicago, 177 U. S. 183, 188, 189; 
Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis, supra, 368; Compania General v. 
Collector, 275 U. S. 87, 95, 96; Sonzinsky v. United States, supra); 
and proper and reasonable discrimination between classes to pro- 
mote fair competitive conditions and to equalize economic advan- 
tages is therefore lawful (Bradley v. Richmond, 227 U. S. 477, 480, 
484; Hammond Packing Co. v. Montana, 233 U. S. 331, 333-334; 
Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis, supra, p. 368; Tanner v. Little, 240 
U. S. 369, 382-383; St. Louis Poster Advertising Co. v. St. Louis, 
249 U. S. 269, 274). 

If in the interest of the people of the State the legislature 
deemed it necessary either to mitigate evils of competition as 
between single stores and chains or to neutralize disadvantages of 
small chains in their competition with larger ones, or to discour- 
age merchandising within the State by chains grown so large as 
to become a menace to the general welfare, it was at liberty to 
regulate the matter directly or to resort to the type of taxation 
evidenced by the act of 1934 as a means of regulation. The ap- 
pellants, by incorporating in some other State, or by spreading 
their business and activities over other States, cannot set at 
naught the public policy of Louisiana. The claim is, essentially, 
that even if local evils flow from the appellant’s methods the 
State cannot control those evils because its power is limited to 
conditions created by the members of the chain found within the 
State. The conclusion is that the State must treat these stores 
as if they were something different from what they really are, 
since to do otherwise would be to reach beyond the borders of 
Louisiana for the measure of the tax. The argument answers 
itself. The policy Louisiana is free to adopt with respect to the 
business activities of her own citizens she may apply to the 
citizens of other States who conduct the same business within 
her borders, and this irrespective of whether the evils requiring 
regulation arise solely from operations in Louisiana or are in part 
the result of extrastate transactions. It is not a denial of due 
process to adjust such license taxes as are here involved to meet 
the local evil resulting from business practices and superior eco- 
nomic power even though those advantages and that power are 
largely due to the fact that the taxpayer does business not only in 
Louisiana but in other States. 

Third. Montgomery Ward & Co., one of the appellants, filed a 
bill of intervention. In addition to the objections already con- 
sidered it contends that, as applied to its business, the act of 1934 
constitutes an interference with and a regulation of interstate 
commerce forbidden by article I, section 8 of the Constitution. 
The allegation is that this appellant owns and operates 5 stores 
in Louisiana and 486 others spread over 45 States; owns and 
operates 9 mail-order houses located in States other than Louisi- 
ana and 19 so-called order stations located at various points 
outside Louisiana, the mail-order houses and order stations all 
being exclusively engaged in interstate commerce. The order sta- 
tions are installed in rented spaces with one regular employee at 
each and with a stock of samples, the only business transacted 
in them being the taking of orders which are transmitted to, 
and filled by, the mail-order houses. With respect to the opera- 
tion of the act the bill states: “Intervenor alleges that while the 
present administrative interpretation of said act 51 of the Louisi- 
ana Legislature of 1934 apparently limits the operation of said 
act to the intervenor’s retail stores, the words ‘mercantile estab- 
lishments’ used in said act apparently include the aforesaid mail- 
order houses and order stations owned and operated by the in- 
tervenor. Said act does not by its terms exclude from its opera- 
tion said establishments engaged in interstate commerce and, 
therefore, violates the commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution . 

The trial court found the facts as follows: 

“Montgomery, Ward & Co., an Illinois corporation, operates 9 
mail-order establishments engaged in filling orders received from 
points in the United States and foreign countries through the 
mail. None of these mail-order establishments are situated in 
Louisiana. The company also has 19 mail-order offices, none of 
which are situated in Louisiana; 17 class A department stores 
carrying a complete line of general merchandise, none of which 
are situated in Louisiana; 456 class B retail stores of limited size 
and carrying a limited line of merchandise, of which 5 are 
located in Louisiana; and 16 class C stores devoted exclusively 
to the sale of hardware, household appliances, automobile tires 
and tubes, of which none are located in Louisiana. The five 
Louisiana class B stores take orders to be filled by mail from the 
company’s mail-order establishment located at Fort Worth, in 
addition to selling merchandise at retail at its place of business 
to the public.” 

As a conclusion of law the court held: “The claim [of the 
intervenor] does not merit serious consideration. The statute 
by its express terms applies only ‘where goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, or commodities of every description whatsoever are sold or 
offered for sale at retail’ ” 

Error is assigned to the district court's conclusion, and the 
appellant insists that the statute is bad because it imposes a 
single and indivisible tax for the privilege of conducting a busi- 
ness both interstate and intrastate, partly measured by interstate 
operations wholly extrastate. 

As respects the regulation of interstate commerce the inter- 
venor's bill is premature and without equity. The statute was 
approved July 12, 1934, and became effective for the 
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year 1935, and subsequent years. February 27, 1935, both the 
bill of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s intervening bill were filed. The record discloses 
no rules or regulations promulgated by the appellee, Supervisor 
of Public Accounts, and no ruling by any responsible State official 
as to which of Montgomery Ward & Co.'s establishments are to 
be included in reckoning the total of its retail stores. For all 
that appears neither its mail-order houses, nor its order stations, 
nor its department stores, will be included in the computation. 
It is manifest that Montgomery Ward & Co. cannot upon mere 
supposition that the act will be unconstitutionally construed and 
applied in respect of its five stores in Louisiana obtain an ad- 
visory decree that the act must not be so administered as to 
burden or regulate interstate commerce (compare Hodge Co. v. 
Cincinnati, 284 U. S. 335, 338; Continental Baking Co. v. Wood- 
ring, 286 U. S. 352, 369; Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley Authority, 
297 U. 5. 288, 324). 
The judgment of the district court is affirmed. 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter and Mr. Justice Stone took no part 
im the consideration or decision of this case. 
ANOTHER SPECIAL COMMITTEE HAS SIMILAR RECORD 
It was my privilege to be the chairman of another inves- 
tigating committee, which investigated the guardianship 
racket involving estates of veterans aggregating $100,- 
000,000. It was appointed June 4, 1934, and was composed 
of the following Members of the House: Wright Patman, 
, chairman; Lamar Jeffers, Alabama; Glenn Griswold, 
Indiana; Paul Brown, Georgia; Randolph Carpenter, Kan- 
sas; Randolph Perkins, New Jersey; Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Massachusetts; Charles A. Plumley, Vermont. 
Mr. Carl Miller was secretary of the committee. 
This committee also worked less than 1 year and within 
1 year’s time secured the enactment into law of every recom- 
mendation that was made by the committee, which will, for 
all time to come, protect estates of veterans, their widows 
and orphans from shocking racketeering and swindling 
practices that were disclosed by this investigating committee, 
This committee spent $7,500. It held hearings in many 
principal cities where there were complaints. 
LOCAL BUSINESS 


It is my personal belief that there is no proper place in 
American business for absentee ownership of either stores 
or banks, that national corporate chain stores and branch 
banks will eventually become institutions of the past. The 
American people realize that a profit system is the best; 
that one should be encouraged to work, cultivate initiative, 
and earn a return or profit for his knowledge and labors. 
The broad road of opportunity must remain open for the 
young people. No one objects to paying a fair price. It is 
only with good prices and good wages that this country can 
prosper, and the people can pay their debts and taxes. Na- 
tional corporate chains, however, require the people to pay 
unreasonably high prices when they destroy the local 
merchants. 


An Investment in Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, public-school 
funds for vocational education have been coming from the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Ellzey Act. The George- 
Ellzey Act ends on June 30 of this year. To take its place 
and to further supplement the aid for vocational education 
Congress last year passed the George-Deen Act, which au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $14,483,000 for further voca- 
tional assistance. 

The Committee on Appropriations in submitting the bill 
for appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, instead of writing into 
the bill the full amount authorized by the 1936 George- 
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Deen Act, cut that figure in half, and now asks us to appro- 
priate only $7,241,500 under that act. It has not been a 
year since Congress passed that act, and now in making 
the very first appropriation under the act we are asked 
to give this very important item only half of what Congress 
authorized a few months ago. 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss the merits of voca- 
tional education in an enlightened day like this. I do not 
think that any informed or thinking person can or will 
question its value. It was my privilege and pleasure to 
give many of the best years of my life to public-school 
work, both as teacher and as parish superintendent of 
schools in Louisiana, and I believe I know from experience 
something of the values and needs of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Many Members of Congress want to see the appropria- 
tion authorized by this act increased to the full amount 
as authorized, namely, $14,483,000. Some argue that half 
of that sum, $7,241,500, as provided in this appropriation 
bill, is sufficient, and it is argued further that we cannot 
afford the larger sum at this time. I wish to undertake to 
refute these two arguments. 

IS THIS SUM NEEDED? 


In the hearings (pp. 599-600), Mr. Johnson asked Dr. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, the 
following question: 

Mr. JoHNsON. Doctor, isn’t it a fact that many States, assum- 
ing that the committee would follow the authorization bill for 
14 million, have gone ahead and made arrangements to estab- 
lish vocational training schools; and wouldn't you say that every 
dollar of that amount and more ought to be used in the United 
States in the coming year? 

Dr. STUDEBAKER. I understand that what you say is a fact. 

There are 15,000 rural high schools in the United States, 
only 6,151 of which offer courses in vocational agriculture, 
which means there are approximately 9,000 such schools 
filled with boys from the farms having no agricultural 
training. We are informed that 3,000 more high schools 
are requesting this training now. Only 17 percent of the 
boys enrolled in rural high schools are taking vocational 
agriculture. Only 17 farm boys out of a hundred are taking 
a course in the very thing that has supported them and their 
parents and will probably be the means of their support in the 
future. If the appropriation is increased, as we ask, then this 
number can be at least doubled over the 1936 figures. 

There are 21,594 high schools in the United States need- 
ing a course in home economics, and only 4,285, or fewer 
than 20 percent of them, have it taught. More than 1,600 
schools are asking additional home economics teachers now. 
What will our answer be to these young men and women? 
The vocational agriculture is confined largely to the rural 
high schools, to the boys in the country, on the farms. I am 
pleading for these country boys, born and reared in the 
country, just like I was, to have a chance, and I want them 
to have a better chance than I had. I am pleading for the 
thousands of young girls in country, town, and city to have 
a chance to learn to be better cooks, better homemakers. 
These boys and girls will soon step out into life; they are 
doing so every day; and whether or not they will be prop- 
erly prepared is a question largely for us to answer. Gen- 
tlemen, what will your answer be? 

I know as a former school man that the charge is often 
leveled at our school system that the boys and girls leaving 
our high schools have but very little of the practical side 
of life, and in many cases this is so. The great mass of 
high-school students never reach college; and if we fail to 
give them this vocational work now, they may never get it. 
I remember reading when a boy the old statement, “We 
learn to do by doing.” It seems to me we might learn right 


here a great lesson from the Jewish people. Bible students 
know that every Jewish boy had to learn some trade. Saul 
of Tarsus, who became the great Apostle Paul, although his 
family was no doubt above the average in finances, was 
taught to make tents, and he made his living making tents 
while carrying on his missionary work. It is a well-known 
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fact even now that every Jewish boy learns his father’s busi- 
ness at an early age. Is it any wonder why they are so 
successful? 


THE SITUATION IN LOUISIANA 


In Louisiana 104 white schools and 30 colored schools 
have requested assistance in establishing vocational pro- 
grams and are on the waiting list. There are over 22,000 
farm boys out of school and unemployed because of lack of 
training in some vocation. Only about 20 percent of the 
program needed can be handled with the funds at hand as 
of 1936. At least 200 schools now are in need of home 
economics programs. If the funds should be supplied as 
authorized by Congress last year, this program could be 
immediately launched. The need is imperative not only in 
Louisiana but in every other State largely engaged in farm- 
ing. I give below some figures going to show what Louisiana 
received in Federal funds in 1936 for these purposes and 
how these funds were spent. 


LOUISIANA 
1936 allotments for vocational education 


Federal 

Agriculture.. . ME 
Trade and industry. -| 36,771.02 
Home economics_..........-.-..- 30, 474. 73 
Teacher training. 17, 185. 58 

Grand total 181, 718, 99 

Enrollments 
Evening | Part time] All day | Day unit] Total 

A A T 2,791 1,460 4,909 
Trade and industry. 83 471 2,302 }--....-.. 
Home economics SI ry i REN 6, 843 

eee 4, 253 3,931 14, 154 


You will note that Louisiana received a total of $188,776.17 
and spent $363,407.98 for these programs, the difference 
being supplied by State and local taxes. In 1936 Louisiana 
had over 22,000 students taking these courses, as is shown. 
Now, if the full amount should be appropriated as author- 
ized in the George-Deen Act, instead of receiving $188,- 
776.17, as we did last year, we would receive $413,039.74. 
This would enable the State to more than double its voca- 
tional program. Who can say that all of these agricultural 
States do not need this? 

CAN WE AFFORD THIS APPROPRIATION? 


Now, let us see if we can afford the outlay of the full 
appropriation of $14,483,000 as authorized by law. In the 
interest of so-called economy, or whatever you wish to call 
it, we are now asked to take from these boys and girls who 
will be the men and women of tomorrow exactly half the 
amount which Congress authorized last year. Bear in 
mind you are taking this money, insofar as agriculture is 
concerned, almost wholly from the country boys. You are 
denying to a large part of 9,000 rural high schools a chance 
to teach to the boys the very thing on which they and their 
parents have depended for a living. We appropriate large 
sums for agriculture, for irrigation projects, for reclamation 
projects, and various other phases of agriculture, but we 
balk at a small appropriation to teach the boys how to farm. 
If we figure the population of the United States at 127,000,- 
000 the additional sum we are seeking in order to adequately 
teach and train the boys and girls how to make a living 
amounts to only 5.7 cents per person—less than 6 cents per 
person. We have just passed the C. C. C. bill which will 
cost at least $300,000,000 per year to continue the Civilian 
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Conservation Corps—a cost of $2.36 for every person in the 
United States. Nearly a billion dollars have been appro- 
priated by this Congress for the Army and Navy—a cost of 
nearly $8 for every person. This very bill calls for an appro- 
priation of $31,000,000 for the few Indians in the country— 
a cost of nearly 25 cents per year for each person in our 
country. 

Yes; Congress can ask each person in the United States to 
pay $2.36 per year to keep up the C. C. C. camps, $8 per 
year to keep up the Army and Navy, 25 cents each to take 
care of the Indians, but when we ask for less than 6 cents 
to better prepare citizens to take over this great Nation, 
the cry is raised that we cannot afford it. Is that good 
business? Is that real economy? 

HOW DO WE COMPARE WITH EUROPE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 

Let us see what we are doing in the way of vocational 
education as compared with European nations. In the 
United States less than 2 percent of all educational ex- 
penditures go for vocational education, and when we turn 
to European countries we are astonished to find that we 
perhaps pay less for it than any of them. The figures are 
as follows: 


Country 


— t 


-eIOSCOWON 


ee 
Sow 


HOW AMERICANS SPEND THEIR MONEY 


It is also interesting to note how the American citizen 
spends his dollar. In 1934 we spent $3,066,304,933 for life 
insurance—about $24 per person; we spent $1,299,400,000 for 
new passenger automobiles—about $10 per person; for to- 
bacco we spent $1,344,000,000—about $10.50 per person; for 
soft drinks, ice cream, candy, and chewing gum we spent 
$1,229,073,000—about $9.70 per person; for theaters, movies, 
and other amusements, $600,000,000—a little over $4 each; 
and for toilet articles and beauty parlors we spent $314,368,- 
000—nearly $2.50 per person. If the American citizens are 
able to spend these sums for these and similar items, don’t 
you think we ought to spend this small additional sum of 
less than 6 cents per person for vocational education? I 
hope the Congress will not refuse less than 6 cents per 
person to foster the greatest asset which America has—her 
boys and girls. 


Improvement of Federal Administrative Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. M. M. LOGAN 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20 (legislative day of Thursday, May 13), 1937 


ADDRESS BY O. R. McGUIRE BEFORE THE FEDERAL BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by Col. O. R. McGuire before the Federal Bar 
Association on -the subject Improvement of the Federal 
Administrative Service. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Federal administrative service in the executive branch of 
the Government owes its existence to statutes and, in a few in- 
stances, to Executive orders or rules and regulations. It consists 
of men and women and the machinery of government to them 
entrusted. When we speak of improvement of that service we 
must necessarily think of improvement in both personnel and 
technique of government. Nothing substantial is accomplished in 
the improvement of the one without improvement of the other. 

Ours is a democratic form of government; to use the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s fine phrase: “A government by the people, for the 
people, and of the people.” It is conceived on the basis that the 
public employee is a servant of all the people and that no or- 
ganized minority shall be permitted to ride booted and spurred 
over the unorganized majority of the people, 

The people have a right to expect and demand at the hands of 
their public servants an efficient and economical government, and 
this necessarily demands not only a high grade of personnel but 
such machinery of government that the personnel may operate an 
efficient and economical government. Untrained and selfish em- 
ployees and outmoded machinery find no place in any modern 
scheme of efficient government. 

The National Civil Service Reform League and the American Bar 
Association are agreed that all positions in the Federal adminis- 
trative service should be filled on a capa peaa, “op me coms 
paratively few policy-making positions. e house elega 
the ee ee r in a resolution adopted at its 
January 1937 meeting in Columbus, Ohio, has urged the adoption 
of a selective civil service for all nonpolicy-making positions 
except the clerical positions which would continue to be filled 
under existing civil-service procedure. The National Civil Service 
Reform League and the American Bar Association appear to differ 
in the belief of the latter organization that applicants for the pro- 
fessional or managerial grades of the Federal service should possess 
a college degree from a recognized institution of higher learning; 
should have professional training and experience in addition 
thereto; and after passing an examination for appointment, the 
appointing authority should have discretion to select that indi- 
vidual from the eligible list who is best fitted by temperament, 
etc., for the particular position. There is a serious question 
whether clerical employees should be permitted to advance to the 
professional and managerial grades until they have acquired the 
educational and professional experience needed for such positions. 

In substance, this is the requirement of the English Civil Serv- 
ice. In fact, the plan is used to some extent today in the selection 
of employees pursuant to nonassembled examinations, and if I 
understand him correctly, one of our present Civil Service Com- 
missioners considers that there is a great deal of merit in such a 


During the Presidential campaign last year, both the Democratic 
and Republican platforms contained a plank to the effect that 
the merit system should be extended in the selection of Federal 
employees to all nonpolicy making and technical positions. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his January 1937 message to the Congress ap- 
proved the recommendation of his Committee on Administrative 
Management that the civil service should be extended upward, 
outward, and downward. Thus, we have the President of the 
United States, the National Civil Service Reform League, and the 
American Bar Association agreed, in effect, that the Jacksonian 
principi to the victor belongs the spoils of office is no longer in 

eeping with the complexities of a government of today—however 
well the system may have operated in the “horse and buggy” 
days when it was first ad $ 

But may I sound a note of warning to my fellow civil-service 
employees in particular that we must not get the idea that the 
Government belongs to us; that we should never fail in being en- 
tirely human, considerate, just, and helpful in our d with 
the American public and with other organizations in the admin- 
istrative service; that we must not forget that the American 
people, as represented by the majority in control of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the vernment are entitled to 
carry out their programs within the Constitution ess of 
our personal views of such programs; and that it is both our 
responsibility and duty, whenever consulted because of our long 
service and experience, to advise those in control to the best 
of our ability. Observe the magnificient manner in which the 
British civil service, from top to bottom, aided and guided the 
recent Labor Government in Great Britain as it placed its un- 
trained hand to the helm of state. I think that by and large 
the civil-service men and women in the Federal service may be 
equally counted on to faithfully serve whatever party may be in 
control of our Government. 

Personally, I am convinced that within a few short years, at 
most, we shall see the end of a Federal administrative service 
with practically all key positions in the hands of political ap- 
pointees, with the door to advancement closed in the face of a 
trained civil-service employee simply because he does not have the 
political support for that advancement. In fact, it would appear 
that the end is in sight. Witness the fact that a great many key 

tions in the Post Office Department during this administration 
ve been filled by advancement from the ranks and that the 
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President has shown himself very friendly to the career service in 

Government. However, the task of those interested in improving 

the personnel of the Federal service will be made much easier 

1 we but do our part in whatever position in that service we may 
old. 

We are told that bricks cannot be made without straw and, 
Federal employees, however competent, are unable to properly 
perform their duties unless they are furnished with improved 
machinery of government. 

There has been little, if any, improvement in administrative 
technique of the Federal Government since President Washington 
and his secretaries of Foreign Affairs, Treasury, and War Depart- 
ments, with the aid of an Attorney General and a Postmaster 
General—brought over from the Government of the Confedera- 


corporations and other executive agencies galore. We have cre- 
ated a Department of Justice for the Attorney General and we 
have made the Postmaster General a member of the Cabinet 
with one of the greatest business organizations in the world under 
his immediate charge. With the tremendous expansion of both 
population and territory since 1789 we have extended the scope 
of activities of the original departments to such an extent that 
it is doubtful if Alexander Hamilton would recognize the Treasury 
Department as the one he presided over in the early days. 

Nevertheless, with all of our improvements in technocracy, 
increase in population, and multiplied demands on Government 
we have made little, if any, improvements in the machinery of 
conducting the public business. Fundamentally the State, Treas- 
ury, War, and Navy Departments continue to function admin- 
istratively today much as they did 140 or more years ago and 
while the newer departments have shared with the original de- 
partments the great increase from time to time in the activities 
of the Federal Government, such newer departments have made 
few, if any, contributions toward an improved technique of gov- 
ernment. The independent establishments, boards, commissions, 
Government-owned corporations, and other executive agencies are 
but departments in miniature—sprawled across the governmental 
horizon to such an extent that President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage of January 12, 1937, pointed out that there are now over 
100 such organizations. He pertinently stated that: “Neither the 
President nor the Congress can exercise effective supervision and 
direction over such a chaos of establishments, nor can overlap- 
ping, duplication, and contradictory policies be avoided.” 

Plans for reorganization of the Federal administrative service 
are in the air. Men will differ, both within and without the 
Government, as to some of the details of any proposed plan of 
reorganization but I think there are few men and women in 
the Federal Bar Association who do not realize that there is long 
overdue a sane and sensible reorganization of the Federal service 
and who do not realize that whatever the reorganization, there 
can and should be made improvements in the technique within 
the administrative service. Such improved technique is abso- 
lutely necessary if our Government of today is to carry ex- 
e economically, and fairly the tremendous load now 
upon it. 

At this point the special committee on administrative law of 
the American Bar Association has devoted more than 5 years of 
study, and it has had during the past year the intelligent and 
unselfish and advice of the Federal Bar’s committee 
on administrative law. Aside from the speaker, who happens to 
be chairman of the American Bar’s committee and vice chairman 
of the Federal Bar’s committee, we have on these two committees 
some of the best-trained men in America in the field of admin- 
istrative law, and we have had the unselfish service of professors 
of administrative law in various universities, of practitioners at 
the bar, and of research organizations. Not once have I been able 
to detect in any of these men a selfish suggestion in this most 
important work for the good of our country. 

I do not have time now to discuss in detail the improved tech- 
nique as to which we have about agreed. I may summarize by 
saying that it is contemplated requiring the administrative serv- 
ice to implement by rules and regulations, not only the procedural 
but the substantive law requirements of the statutes each admin- 
istrative department, etc., is called upon to administer and to 
provide a method of review in the Court of Claims for any inter- 
ested individual or corporation to test any such rule or regula- 
tion to determine whether it is in accord with the Constitution 
and statutes under which issued. The Court of Claims is an able 
court. It has had long experience in hearing and determining 
many classes of claims against the United States, 

Such implementation of the statutes with provision for test- 
ing out the implementations will result in much less litigation 
between the United States and its citizens. For instance, I am 
informed by Mr. E. Barrett Prettyman, whose ability and single- 
ness of purpose are recognized by all those who know him, that 
with the passage of the workmen’s compensation law for the 
District of Columbia he had the statute implemented in detail, 
and that there has not been a single case to go to judgment in 
the courts under that statute. The doubts were cleared up in the 
rules and regulations, and so fairly that employers, employees, 
and sureties were fairly well satisfied. Contrast that situation 
with the one prevailing in a certain State having a similar statute 
but no implementing rules and regulations with more than 600 
cases in the courts. 
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Furthermore, the implementing of the statutes by rules and 
regulations will make it unnecessary for the courts to fill in the 
gaps in the law by judicial legislation and will remove, to a great 
extent, the cause for the courts coming into conflict with the 
other two branches of the Government. Such implementation 
will remove the basis of conflict between the administrative and 
the judicial process, except in those instances where a rule or regu- 
lation is declared yoid as in excess of the Constitution or statute. 

Further, in most of the departments and establishments of the 
Federal Government there is no machinery for determining ad- 
ministrative appeals. Some of the departments have been com- 
pelled by the vast amount of work to create intradepartmental 
boards over the years but for the most part such boards have had 
and now have no authority to summon witnesses, take testimony, 
hear arguments, and get to the bottom of fact controversies. The 
independent boards and commissions have such authority. We 
are considering the recognition by statute of the intradepartmental 
boards with authority and jurisdiction in them to summon wit- 
nesses, take testimony, and build a record as you would in a dis- 
trict court or as is done now before the independent boards on 
which an appeal may be taken to the circuit court of appeals or to 
the Court of Claims if the case is otherwise within its jurisdiction. 
Upon such appeal and with a slight extension of the scope of 
review there may be corrected any substantial error or bias or ex- 
ercise of the Messiah complex in the administrative findings of 
facts and conclusions in the various types of controversies. Such 
a system will permit the development of administrative law and 
should not result in the substitution of judicial discretion for 
administrative discretion honestly, fairly, and competently exer- 
cised. Furthermore, such a system will assist the President and 
his chief assistants in keeping the administrative service with the 
law whatever that may be in particular instances—the law stated 
in the Constitution end statutes in accordance therewith. 

The plan is not radical. It is beautiful in its simplicity. And 
from an experience of some 20 years in the administrative service, 
as well as in the courts, I am convinced that such a plan will give 
the American people a simple, inexpensive, and an expeditous 
method of handling the public business as free of favoritism as it 
is possible to operate a democratic form of government. Political 
fixers cannot operate in the white-light publicity. 


Bombing of Guernica in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20 (legislative day of Thursday, May 13), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW EOT HERALD TRIBUNE, MAY 10, 
193 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record an article published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 10, 1937, entitled “Guernica 
Raid Denounced by 76 United States Leaders.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 10, 1937] 


Guernica RAID DENOUNCED BY 76 UNITED STATES LEADERS—APPEAL 
TO CONSCIENCE OF WORLD CONDEMNS KILLING OF NONCOMBATANTS— 
LANDON AMONG SIGNERS—SEVEN SENATORS AND Two GOVERNORS 
JOIN IN CABLING FRANCO 
An “appeal to the conscience of the world”, denouncing the 

slaughter of noncombatants, women, and children, in the bombing 

of the ancient Basque city of Guernica by Spanish t air 

forces on April 27 was issued yesterday over the signatures of 76 

distinguished Americans, including seven United States Senators, 

five Representatives, two Governors, and four former Cabinet 
members. 

The appeal was issued from the office of Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Avenue. Bishop 
McConnell, who is chairman of the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, circularized the appeal, of which he was 
one of the signers. He was in Minneapolis yesterday attending the 
general conference of the Commission on Evangelism. 

Among the signers are Senators Homer T. Bons, of Washington; 
WILLIAM E. Boram, of Idaho; ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas: CARTER 
Grass, of Virginia; GERALD P. NYE, of North Dakota; ELMER THOMAS, 
of Oklahoma; and ROBERT WAGNER, Of New York. 

Also Alfred M. Landon, Republican candidate for President in the 
last election; Gov. Herbert H. Lehman; and the following college 
presidents: Dr. James Rowland Angell, of Yale University; Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, of Leland Stanford University; Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
of Mount Holyoke College; and Dr, Wiliam Allan Neilson, of Smith 
College, 
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TEXT OF APPEAL 


The text of the appeal follows: 

“The ancient Basque city of Guernion has been razed to the 
ground by Fascist insurgent airplanes. Unfortified and unarmed, 
its houses, churches, and defenseless inhabitants—10,000 men, 
women, and children, including refugees—were bombed and ma- 
chine gunned for nearly 4 hours without ceasing. The toll of 
slaughtered innocents exceeds 800 persons. This is the crime of 
Guernica. And this is the unspeakable crime of war on women 
and children, waged with a brutality and callousness unparalleled 
in modern times. 

“The massacre of Guernica has been confirmed in all its horror 
by such survivors as Canon Alberto Onaindia, of Valladolid Cathe- 
dral, and by foreign correspondents. One of them, a distinguished 
staff member of the London Times, described the machine gun- 
ning of helpless civilians, and added: The only counter measures 
the Basques could employ—for they did not possess sufficient air- 
planes to face the insurgent fleet—were those provided by the 
heroism of the Basque clergy. The clergymen blessed and prayed 
for kneeling crowds—Socialists, Anarchists, and Communists, in 
addition to the declared faithful—in crumbling dugouts’ (built for 
safety from air raids). 

“Will the prayers of Guernica’s dead and dying go unanswered? 
Or will 300,000 civilians, women, and children soon meet a similar 
fate in Bilbao without the voices of civilized people being raised 
in overwhelming protest? 

“We refuse to condone such atrocities by our silence. We do 
not attempt to assess the contending causes which now struggle 
for mastery in Spain, but we do insist that this ruthless serial 
warfare upon women and children stands outside the pale of 
morality and of civilization. We insist that there is no such thing 
as partisanship where this kind of mass murder occurs or is per- 
mitted to occur. We denounce the monstrous crime of Guernica 
in the name of justice and humanity. We demand a revival of 
that noble world conscience which manifested itself in the days 
of the persecution of the Jews in Russia and again when the Ar- 
menian people lay prostrate before the Turks. 

“For these reasons we call upon all men of good will to protest 
this immense crime in the name of all that is sacred to human 
morality and human decency—and in the name of Almighty God.” 


OTHER SIGNERS OF APPEAL 


Other of the appeal were the following: Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, social worker of Chicago; Representative Thomas R. Amlie, 
of Wisconsin; Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War; Dr. 
Albert W. Beavana, president of Colgate-Rochester Theological 
Seminary; Representative John T. Bernard, of Minnesota; Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, historian; Van Wyck Brooks, winner of the 1937 
Pulitzer prize for history; the Reverend Dr. George A. Buttrick, of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church; Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
of the Harvard Medical School; Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, feminist 
leader; the Reverend Dr. Albert Buckner Coe, of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Oak Park, Ill.; Dr. Harvey Cushing, of the Yale 
Medical School; Clarence Darrow, lawyer; Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International Education; Dr. Albert 
Einstein; Dr. Haven Emerson, of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University; Edward A. Filene, of Boston; Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York; The Reverend Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the Riverside Church; Bishop James E, 
Freeman, of Washington; Albert F. Gilmore, former president of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist of Mother Church, in Boston; 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Christian Gauss, dean of Princeton University; the Reverend 
Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, of St. Louis; Rabbi Edward L. Israel, of Balti- 
more; Ernest Lee Jahncke, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; the Reverend Edgar De Witt Jones, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America; the Reverend 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, Pa.; the Reverend Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, of the First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn; Louis E. 
Kirstein, Boston merchant; Judge Julian W. Mack, of New York; 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of Chicago; Bishop William T. Manning, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York; Dr. W. O. Men- 
delhall, president of Whittier College, Whittier, Calif.; Gov. Harry 
W. Nice, of Maryland; Representative Caroline O'Day, of New York; 
William Church Osborn, president of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York; Bishop Edward L. Parsons, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of California; the Reverend Dr. Harold C. Phillips, of Cleve- 
land; former Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; the Reverend 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Frances F. Cleveland 
Preston, of Princeton, N. J., widow of President Grover Cleveland; 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, of Oyster Bay, Long Island; Dr. Bela 
Schick, of the Rockefeller Institute; Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, director, 
Institute of Medical History, Johns Hopkins University; Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland; the Reverend Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man of Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City; James M, 
Speers, director of the Committee for Christian German Refugees; 
Miss Estelle Sternberger, executive secretary of World Peaceways; 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State; Bishop Ernest M. 
Stires, of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Long Island; Leland 
Stowe, of the New York Herald Tribune; Charles P. Taft, 2d, Cin- 
cinnati, attorney, son of President William Howard Taft; Dorothy 
‘Thompson, special writer for the Herald Tribune; Representative 
Henry G. Teigan, of Minnesota; Samuel Untermyer, New York 
lawyer; Miss Lillian Wald, founder of Henry Street Settlement; 
Frank P. Walsh, New York lawyer; Dr. Charles-Edward Amory 
Winslow, of the Yale Medical School; Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of the 
Free Synagogue; Bishop George Craig Stewart, of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Diocese of Chicago; William Allen White, editor of The 
Emporia Gazette. 

The text of the appeal, with the names of the signers, is being 
cabled to Gen. Francisco Franco, Spanish insurgent leader. It 
Was announced that Bishop McConnell is sending 5,000 copies of 
the appeal to clergymen throughout the country, with the request 
that it be read from the pulpit. 


Communism in Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20 (legislative day of Thursday, May 13), 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. THEODORE G. BILBO, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE POPLARVILLE (MISS.) FREE PRESS, MAY 13, 1937 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an article on the sub- 
ject Communism in our Colleges, written by the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Br. o! and published in the 
Poplarville (Miss.) Free Press of the issue of May 13, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Poplarville (Miss.) Free Press of May 13, 1937 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1937. 
On April 18 I received the following telegram: 
Senator THEODORE G, BILBO, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a special meeting this afternoon a resolution was unani- 
mously passed endorsing the Gavagan bill. We, as students who 
have just seen & typical example of mob violence, urge your sup- 
port of this bill in its present form, We pass this expression of 
sentiment and this responsibility on to you. 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN STUDENT UNION. 


Upon receipt of this message from students in a highly reputa- 
ble Mississippi college, I was astounded to learn that there could 
be found anywhere in Mississippi, either out or in a college, a 
group of young, patriotic, ambitious native Mississippians who 
would endorse the antilynching bill now under consideration in 
Congress and be so bold as to urge a Senator from their own State 
to support this iniquitous measure, 

Naturally I was solicitous to know what sinister influences had 
been operating upon the minds of the college students of my 
State. The course of procedure recommended to me by these 
students of Millsaps College was so completely out of harmony 
and at variance with the opinions held almost unanimously by 
the people of Mississippi, that it aroused in my mind an irre- 
sistible urge to make a thorough investigation in an effort to 
ascertain the underlying causes for the expression of a sentiment 
so utterly inexplicable as evidenced in the above-quoted telegram, 

In the outset, permit me to make it clear that practically all 
law-abiding citizens of this country are opposed to mob violence 
or to ‘lynching in any of its hideous forms. The difference of 
opinion appertaining to the subject is confined exclusively to the 


methods for the evil. The vital point at issue is 
whether or not it is a Federal or a State responsibility. The 
Representatives in from the Southern States who nat- 


Without discussing the constitutionality of the Gavagan anti- 
lynching bill or any of its impractical and unwise provisions, I 
now return to an exposé of the influences that have prompted a 

up of Millsaps College students to swallow this antilynching 
Ein hook, line, and sinker. 

My first step was to call up the office of the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and make inquiry as to the origin 
and functions of the American Student Union, a chapter of which 
is in Millsaps College. I was informed that they organized about 
2 years ago in a conference in Evanston, II., Northwestern Uni- 
versity; that it is a combination, a merger, a coalition of two 
other organizations, namely, the League for Industrial Democracy 
and the National Student League, and that their head 
were at 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. I then wired 
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Senator THEODORE G. BILBO, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have chapter of 50 members at Millsaps College. Can be 
reached by addressing American Student Union, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. Have chapters in 185 colleges with an approximate 
membership of 25,000. Letter follows. 

JOSEPH P. LASH, 
National Secretary. 

The letter referred to in the above telegram was received on 

April 20, and is as follows: 
Senator THEODORE G. BILBO, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR Bao: I hope my telegram gave you the in- 
formation you desired in order to reach the chapter of the 
American Student Union at Millsaps. We have a strict rule 
against giving out names without the permission of the persons 
involved, and it is for that reason I could not give you the name 
of the secretary, although there is no purpose in this instance for 
withholding it from you. I am sending you under separate cover 
literature which will acquaint you with the work of the American 
Student Union. In general our objective is to make the Ameri- 
can uiversity a fortress of true democracy and to keep American 
students from being the shock troops of reaction in this country, 
as they were in Germany. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. LASH, 
National Secretary. 

It was interesting to note that the secretary would not give the 
names of any of the officers of the Millsaps chapter. The gen- 
eral purpose or objective of the organization was claimed to be 
to keep American students from being the shock troops of reac- 
tion in this country as they were in Germany, and to make the 
American university a fortress of true democracy. A very high- 
8 and seemingly righteous purpose motivated the organ- 

on. 

I then sought information through the legislative reference 
service of the Library of Congress and other sources and I found 
that the League for Industrial Democracy, one of the parent or- 
ganizations of the American Student Union, was a militant So- 
cialist body and was controlled by Robert Morss Lovett, a man 
who for years had been very active in Communist organizations; 
that it was heavily subsidized by the Garland fund, of which I 
shall speak later, and that its purpose was to spread Socialist- 
Communist propaganda and literature in colleges; that it operated 
chapters of intercollegiate council in about 140 colleges and that 
its speakers in 1933 addressed about 175,000 people in various 
States of the Union. Norman Thomas, Paul Blanchard, Carl Bor- 
ders, and others of like faith spoke to about 60,000 students in 
160 colleges and universities in 40 States. They distributed 
thousands of Communist leafiets and pamphlets and the organi- 
zation edited and published four magazines such as Disarm, 
Revolt, and Student Outlook. These publications were widely 
used by college classes throughout the Nation and most of them 
were paid for by the “red” Garland Fund. The Student Out- 
look carried a want ad on the first page of the February edition 
in 1933 headed: “Wanted—Students with guts * * * with 
the responsibility of escorting a petition or putting up posters. 
If you have enlisted under the banners of socialism you have got 
to carry the job through.” In another paragraph of the same mag- 
azine, these words were used: “Persons who give you more than 
a glance will not mistake our colors.” The headquarters of this 
Communist organization was 112 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City, the same headquarters now occupied by the American 
Student Union. 

The National Student League, the other parent of the American 
Student Union had chapters in 150 schools and colleges. This 
Communist organization in riot demonstrations, red“ 
student tours, the Scottsboro agitation, and demonstrated in 
front of the J: Consulate in Chicago “for the defense of 
Chinese Soviets.” 

Prof. Donald Henderson was the organizer and the national 
executive secretary, and when he was ousted from Columbia Uni- 
versity was tendered a riotous protest demonstration, at which 
Rivera, Mexican Communist, harangued the students. Hender- 
son's wife, herself a Communist candidate at one time, was ar- 
rested in a Negro “red” riot, as reported by Elizabeth Dilling, author 
of Who’s Who in Radicalism. The official organ for this organi- 
zation was the Student Review. It advocated the whole revolu- 
tionary communistic program. 

Because of the strenuous competition in communistic activities 
between these two parent organizations of the American Student 
Union, it was decided, as reported by the Department of Educa- 
tion in Washington, that the two organizations should be com- 
bined and thereafter known as the American Student Union. 

Referring again to the letter of the national secretary of the 
American Student Union, it will be noted that he stated he was 
sending me, under separate cover, literature explaining the work 
of the tion. That literature was a journal entitled “The 
Student Advocate”, issued April 1937. On page 21 of this publi- 
cation I find an article entitled “I Was Railroaded From Annap- 


olis—Is the Naval Academy Barred to Negroes?” by James Lee 
Johnson, Jr. This Johnson is a Negro, appointed to Annapolis 
by Congressman MITCHELL, a Negro from Chicago. 


He was dis- 
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missed a short time ago from Annapolis. I quote from his article 
in the Student Advocate: “A large number of the first and second 
class midshipmen are avowedly determined that no Negro shall 
ever receive a commission. The very first night of my stay at the 
Academy the second classmen threatened that every means would 
be used by the midshipmen from the South to insure that my 
life as a midshipman would be short and unpleasant—through 
dissemblance they led me to believe that they were interested in 
my welfare. I now see that their air of friendliness was merely 
an affectation.” 

Here we have a Negro star contributor to the Student Advocate 
charging that his dismissal from Annapolis was due to the activi- 
ties of midshipmen from the South. 

On the second page of this publication is another article en- 
titled “Strike Against War” and s by the United Student 
Peace Committee. To quote from this article, “by the strike let 
us demand that colleges and universities be demilitarized; oppose 
the billion dollar war budget; urge that the Government define 
the phrase ‘adequate national defense.’” 

Now, let us consider certain members of the United Student 
Peace Committee. First, the American League Against War an 
Fascism. This organization was formed by the Communist Uni 
States congress against war. This organization staged a demon- 
stration in New York on November 13, 1933. A newspaper of that 
date, the Daily Worker, gave a graphic account of that demon- 
stration, as follows: “Along Broadway, along Riverside Drive, 
through the heart of the silk-stocking district the demonstration 
paraded—at the monument speakers of the participating organi- 
zations emphasized the need for militantly protesting the war 
provocations against Soviet Russia, the workers’ fatherland, They 
urged that the students become traitors to their country and 
refuse to fight to protect their profits.” 

The organizations participating in this march were the National 
Student League, League of Struggle for Negro Rights, and the 
Young Communists League Workers. These organizations are 
openly Communist. 

Second, Committee on Militarism in Education. This is another 
supporting organization of communism. It received $12,300 from 
the Garland fund, $5,400 of which, according to the Garland fund 
report, was for preparation and distribution of pamphlets on mili- 
tary training in colleges and universities in the United States 
written by Socialist Winthrop DeLane. This pamphlet was dis- 
tributed by the League for Industrial Democracy and Fellowship of 
Reconciliation—organizations also supported by the Garland fund. 

Third, Fellowship of Reconciliation. This is a radical pacifist 
organization engaged principally in spreading communistic propa- 
ganda. One of the leaflets issued by this organization states its 
position and purpose, which was to influence churches and the 
Christian student movement and secure their cooperation in 
spreading radical Christian views on war economics and race is- 
sues and for demonstrating left-wing Christianity. The o 
tion originated in Holland about 1914, and the American branch 
was organized in 1917 by Norman Thomas. A pamphlet was issued 
by this organization and distributed August 29, 1929, in which was 
stated: “We urge on all fellowship members the study of the ex- 
periment of Soviet Russia in relation to the class struggle.” 

The above three organizations sponsored the article in the 
Student Advocate entitled “Strike Against War.” 

Time and space will not permit discussion of further articles 
appearing in the American Student Union's official magazine, all 
of which contributed to the inevitable and inescapable conclu- 
sion that this organization that has now found root and suste- 
nance in at least one Mississippi college has successfully camou- 
fiaged its underlying purpose and is in reality the originator and 
propagator of the germs of communism. 

One further proof in the accumulating evidence of its com- 
munistic origin is its support indirectly, and its progenitors sup- 
port directly, by the Garland fund. The American Fund for Public 
Service is properly known as the Garland fund, or the free-love 
fund. It was founded by a radical named Charles Garland, of 
Massachusetts, who served a term in the penitentiary for running 
a free-love farm. He turned over his inheritance to form this fund 
in order to promote the radical cause he championed, According 
to the official report of the Garland fund, $1,378,000 was given away 
and $780,000 loaned between 1922 and 1930. The directors of this 
fund had for their basic purpose the undermining and overthrow 
of our present form of government. From this fund was made 
contributions to practically every communistic organization in 
America. To the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People was given, in 1928, $31,552, and advanced a loan 
of $5,000 in 1930. From this fund was donated money to the 
American Federation of Teachers, the Teachers Union, and other 
educational organizations too numerous to mention, all of which 
were of communistic origin, and parading under names disguising 
their basic purpose and intent. 

My purpose in giving this discussion of the source and activities 
of the American Student Union and its connection and coopera- 
tion with other organizations of similar objectives is to arouse an 
awareness in the public mind of a dark and sinister influence tak- 
ing root in our colleges, spreading like a cancerous growth and 
feeding upon the finer attributes of our college students with 
appalling consequence. I have no criticism to make against any 
student who enrolls as a member of this organization. I know 
that they have been misled, misguided, and deceived. 
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I can understand how the New York representatives of this 
communistic organization can persuade unsuspecting students to 
enroll themselves in a crusade for peace. These representatives 
who are practiced in the science of deception are able to fire 
the ambition of youth to high and noble endeavor by convincing 
them that their objective is to make the “American university a 
fortress of true democracy.” ‘These students are not to be cen- 
sured—they are to be enlightened. The president and faculty 
of every educational institution in Mississippi should make it 
their business to ferret out the underlying purposes and motives 
of every organization formed in the student body. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. 

The students of our colleges are entitled to protection from 
the wily overtures of designing propagandists bent upon the de- 
struction of our democratic form of government. The poison they 
inject into the receptive minds of youth sinks like a sensuous 
perfume into their impressionable souls, and only when some un- 
accountable manifestation of its seductive influence, as the tele- 
gram from the student group of Millsaps College, is apprehended 
do 1 alarmingly impressed with the potency of the vile 
disti on. 

A complete overhauling and reorganization of the teaching force 
of any college or university that will persist in permitting this 
secret spread of communistic doctrine among the student body is 
not only timely but imperative if we are to safely guard the lives, 
happiness, and fortunes of the young men and women of the 
country and the democratic institutions of government over which 
they are soon to take command, 


Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. FRANK WHELCHEL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to go on record 
as being heartily in favor of the full appropriation of $14,- 
483,000, plus $350,000 for administrative purposes, as car- 
ried in the George-Deen vocational education bill. 

This amount has been cut down in the committee, and 
no doubt in good faith, but on account of the great im- 
portance of this work, I think that the entire amount 
should be restored. It is unnecessary for me to go into 
the merits of vocational education, as that is conceded, and 
now to have this work curtailed, or crippled, in any way 
would be no less than a calamity, in my judgment. This 
does not mean that I am not in favor of economy in gov- 
ernmental affairs wherever and whenever feasible, but in 
this instance, in my opinion, it would be false economy to 
curtail the appropriation for this much-needed work. 

There is nothing more important than education—edu- 
cation not only to train our minds, but our hands, our bodies; 
in fact, every function of our being, in order that we may 
more intelligently and effectively carry on for the good of 
ourselves, the present generation, and for posterity. 


Soil Conservation Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 20 (legislative day of Thursday, May 13), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE L. HERRING, OF IOWA, 
MAY 17, 1937 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr, President, Tuesday, May 17, over 
the radio, the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING] de- 
livered an able address on Federal legislation affecting agri- 
culture, and dealing principally with the soil-conservation 
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program. I ask unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Washington Star Radio Forum is a splendid institution, 
the facilities of which I sincerely appreciate having placed at my 
disposal this evening. I am glad of this opportunity to talk over 
with thoughtful people of city and farm who are listening, some 
of the current legislation, especially that part of the Federal 
program which directly affects agriculture. 

Food, clothing, and shelter have been, and will continue to be, 
man’s particular and universal concern. The city dweller actually 
has a graver problem than the farmer, because his supply of 
foodstuffs can so much more easily be interrupted by the will- 
Tullness of men. 


to families living on farms. 

The farmers of the United States are to be congratulated upon 
the progress which they have made during the past 4 years. 
They have pulled themselves out of one of the most desperate 
and disheartening situations in which any group of people in the 
history of our country ever found themselves. 

You farmers know how you stand today as compared with your 
plight of 4 years ago. You remember the disastrous prices which 
you received for your hogs and cattle, your wheat, cotton, corn, 
and tobacco. You know the great gains which have since been 
made, not only in the things you sell, but in the incomes of those 
who, in spite of drought, have had something substantial to send 
to market. 

Because I come from a farm State, I think about recovery since 
1933 in farm terms. Those days of 1933 now seem miles away, 
and many years removed. 

RECALLS MARCH, 1933 

Elected Governor of Iowa in November, 1932, I have definite 
recollections of March, 1933, with its bank failures and farm-mort- 
gage foreclosures and its lengthening bread lines; farmers selling 
their corn for a dime or less a bushel. That admixture of bank- 
ruptcy, tragedy, and disaster, was dropped into my lap as Gov- 
ernor, just as it was brought to the United States Congress and 
President Roosevelt in a national way. ` 

Thinking back over what the national farm program has done 
for Iowa since 1933, it is easiest to state the gains in dollars. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that in the first 3 
months of 1937, Iowa farmers were paid for their produce and for 
their work in conserving soil fertility, a total of $126,500,000, as 
compared with only $53,000,000 for the same period in 1933, or 
nearly two and times as much, 

Nor does this mean merely a doubling of farm income. The 
$53,000,000 collected in 1933 did not meet operating 
interest, feed, and other unavoidable expense. 

The farmer of 1933 was in the position of a city worker, let 
us say, who has worked full time for 1 week, and who, at the 
end of the period, instead of receiving his wages, is handed a 
bill showing he owes the management $10. Today, when the 
farmer steps up to the cashier’s window, he is given $20 instead 
of owing $10. 

Note too, that in many lines, Iowa farmers, who are now 
in twice as much money as in 1933, are paying out less. Taxes 
are a case in point. The average tax on farm land in Iowa is 
lower today than in 1932. 

TAXES IN COMMODITIES COMPARED 


In 1932 a farmer was required to pay in taxes on a 160-acre 
farm the equivalent in dollars of the return from the sale of 23 
hogs, weighing 200 pounds each. Last year’s tax bill was paid 
from the revenue from 7 such hogs, instead of 23. 

More important than the increase in cash income are the 
things which that steadily increasing income has bought. 

Increased farm incomes have been translated into long-needed 
improvements. Barns and houses have been repainted and recon- 
ditioned. Fences, machinery, and equipment have been repaired 
or replaced. Lime is being spread on sour fields. Extra dollars 
ccming in have meant a new dress or a new hat for the farmer's 
wife, shoes for his children, perhaps even a new stove, or an elec- 
tric washing machine, Sometimes it has meant buying a new car. 
The farm families’ better income has been translated into better 
living, and has brought a modest share of security, comfort, and 
hope. 

The restored purchasing power of the farmers has resulted in 
improved business conditions in the cities. Factory wheels are 
again turning to produce machinery and goods to fill the accu- 
mulated buying orders of farmers, who, through the lean years of 
depression, were unable to satisfy their actual wants. 

And all this has been gained, as you will remember, in the face 
of natural disaster—the droughts and floods of recent years. 
Strangely enough, the awful consequences of natural calamity 
have not been as severe as the man-made disaster of 1929 to 1933. 

LOT MADE UNBEARABLE 

With the collapse of foreign markets in the late twenties, Amer- 
ican farmers found themselves with the largest surpluses in our 
history, and without available purchasers. Then followed our 
own economic cataclysm. To further complicate our national 
problems, drought and flood conspired to make the lot of our peo- 
ple in the affected areas well-nigh unbearable. Only the fact that 


the Government stood ready to render immediate and continuing 


emergency assistance and relief made the situation endurahle, 
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The farmer found himself in the situation of a man running 
for his life from the rising waters, and no sooner had he dragged 


moment he was in danger of drowning; the next he was likely: 
to burn to death. 

Quite obviously the most desirable equipment would be a pump 
which would enable him to use some of the excess water to over- 
come the fire. 

The Government provided such a device, and the farmers, with 
markedly satisfactory results, undertook to operate it. 

Today the floodwaters have receded. The fire is extinguished, 
but the farmers are anxious to keep the pump handy. The waters 
may again rise. Lightning may once more strike the house. 7 

With the facts of national recovery clearly in mind, the United 
States Senate last Thursday passed an agricultural appropriation ' 
measure, which included $450,000,000 for the soil-erosion, soil- 
conservation program, and continued in effect most of the benefits 
of the Triple A. 

PROGRAM BASED ON NEED 


The Government's present farm program and future farm policy 
have been evolved out of the experience of the past and in the 
light of the need for continued national recovery. 

The improvement in conditions which I have described has 
— been accidental. Nor has it been restricted to my own State 

owa. 

Under the Triple A program several million farmers out 
the 48 States banded themselves together in a common effort to 
cooperate with State and Federal Governments in carrying out 
national farm programs. 

The problem confronting the farmers was twofold. First, they 
were compelled to make disposition of great surpluses for which 
there was no normal market either at home or abroad; secondly, 
they realized that they must restore and conserve the fertility of 
85 — upon which the prosperity of the farmers in normal times 

e 1 
nder the A. A. A. the Government had the difficult task of 
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If you take a 40-acre field that has been in corn, and seed it 
to grass or legumes, you do two things. You reduce the supply 
of corn and thereby help the price, should the season be favor- 
able. If it turns out to be a bad year your shift from corn to 
grass has given you a better crop than you would have had other- 
wise. Corn burns up in a dry year. Grass and legumes provide 
some feed. 

Ask any farmer in the drought area which he would have 
preferred last year: A field of corn or a field of alfalfa. 


SOME KNOWLEDGE CREDITED 


To be forced to meet two different kinds of disaster in the 
space of a few years is a test for any administration. The success 
of the Roosevelt administration’s program in meeting that test 
was the result of sound technical knowledge, expert management, 
and a healthy reliance on the ability of several million individual 
farmers to work together on a national program. 

The interest which the Government has taken in agriculture 
has not been for the sake of agriculture alone. The larger aim 
has been national recovery. The progress made by agriculture 
has been of tremendous help to the entire Nation in rising from 
the depths of depression. 

Not everybody realizes it, but the national farm program is a 
primary triumph for economic democracy. The farmers for the 
first time had the opportunity to demonstrate their ability to 
work together, to elect their own local administrators, and con- 
tribute their constructive ideas to the development of a sound 
national agrarian policy. 

The Triple A operations for the benefit of agriculture are at 
present taking several forms. The principal operation is the 
conservation program, supplemented by marketing agreements, 
surplus removal, commodity loan, and flood and drought relief 
measures. 

The last few years have taught us that if agriculture is to be 
kept in a sound condition it must have protection against the 
dangers of price collapse and crop failure. 

Extremes of weather have b ht home to farmers the reality 
of both of these dangers. The farmer scarcely knows which is 
worse: To have a bumper to sell at a pitifully low price or 
to see prices skyrocket while most of his crops are by 
drought. The city consumer suffers quite as much from these 
extremes as does the farmer. Depressed prices bring on unem- 
ployment in the cities. High prices create almost prohibitive liy- 
ing costs. When drought sears the great producing regions, the 
city consumer pays the bill in sharply rising prices. 

PROGRAM HAS PROVED VALUE 

The soil-conservation program has demonstrated its value, and 
is, in my opinion, here to stay. It is the foundation of an eco- 
nomically sound national farm policy. 

Building on this foundation, leaders of farm organizations have 
been working among themselves and with members of Congress 
on supplemental legislation, which includes safeguards for food 
supplies and farm incomes. A central feature of this newly pro- 
posed legislation is the plan for an ever-normal granary to store 
up reserves from surplus years for use in lean years. The total 
effect of these various measures would be to preserve and build 
up the fertility of the soil, stabilize the supply and prices of farm 
products and to protect farm income. It is my understanding that 
this new program can be financed and its immense usefulness to 
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farmers and consumers be obtained within the limitations of 
funds now earmarked by existing legislation for programs carried 
on under the Triple A. 

The opponents of agriculture, with their isolated examples, com- 
pletely ignore all of the essential facts about the program. 

The facts are that under the 1936 program conservation prac- 
tices were carried out on 53,000,000 acres of land. Nearly 34,000,- 
000 acres of legumes and 7,000,000 acres of green manure crops 
were planted. More than 2,000,000 acres of pasture land were im- 
proved. After years of talk about the terrific damage from ero- 
sion, farmers for the first time had an opportunity to cooperate 
in an actual effort to combat erosion on the privately owned farm 
lands of the country. Erosion controls, such as terracing, liming, 
strip fallowing, and contour furrowing, were actually employed 
on 6,000,000 acres. Besides all of this, 30,000,000 acres of land 
were diverted from soil-depleting crops to soil-conserving crops 
or practices. Yet we are told that the farmers are simply being 
paid for what they would do anyway. The achievements of this 
program for agriculture and the Nation are the best answer to 
the objections raised by opponents of agriculture. 

MUCH STILL TO BE DONE 


We have accomplished a great deal in our efforts to restore 
national income. Much remains to be done. The farmer’s share 
in national income for many years was about 13 percent. Today 
it is only 10% percent. Our farmers are not demanding more 
than their fair share of the Nation’s income. They urge such 
measures as will help to restore prosperity to the entire popu- 
lation, and they will be content if they receive their just share of 
the restored national income. 

Just as in the Triple A Act, provisions have been made to 
equalize prices and prevent their rising above the pre-war level, 
thus protecting both the farmer and the consumer. 

I have no doubt that an occasional payment has gone to a few 
gentlemen farmers who may have been well able to afford soil-con- 
servation methods in the past. But I do not see that such a hap- 
penstance is a good reason for junking the whole farm program. I 
believe that 100 years ago arguments were made that money should 
not be spent to establish a public-school system. It was said that 
country gentlemen, with ample funds of their own to pay for the 
education of their sons and daughters, could have their offspring 
educated at public expense. The chance that they could shift the 
expense of education to the public was said to prove that public- 
school systems should not be established. But the overwhelming 
majority of the people regarded the general usefulness of a public- 
school system as vastly more important than the fact that it might 
help a few country gentlemen who didn’t really need to be helped. 
In State after State public-school systems were established. The 
sons of the country gentlemen rubbed elbows with the other chil- 
dren, to the benefit of all. It is my opinion that in spite of its 
gratuitous assistance to a few gentlemen farmers, the overwhelming 
majority of the people will demand the continuance of the soil- 
conservation program because it serves so well the broad interests 
of the United States. 

FARM MARKETS AMPUTATED 


As fair-minded people of the country think it over and detect the 
sources of the opposition to the farmers’ program, I believe they will 
be more and more astounded. It is strange, but it is true, that the 
same forces which compelled the farmers to turn to their Govern- 
ment for help are now leading the drive to take this help away. 
These forces backed the policy of persistent discrimination against 
agriculture which was pursued for 12 years prior to 1933. It was 
this discrimination which made the agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram almost inevitable. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, 
which these same forces backed, amputated the farmers’ markets. 
This unconscionable legislation invited retaliatory tariffs abroad and 
threw back upon our shores the agricultural surpluses which the 
farmers produced for those lost export markets. 

This is the day of mass production and corporate power. Great 
corporations extending over many States sell their products and 
their securities throughout the Nation and employ tens of thou- 
sands of men and women under central direction. Some of the 
monopolies flourish behind the horse-high and hog-tight tariffs 
erected under the Smoot-Hawley law. Not a few corporations 
have the right and the ability to expand and to contract pro- 
duction at will. During the depression many of them reduced 
their employment and maintained their price levels, while wage 
levels and the price of agricultural products went crashing down. 

But do these proponents of Smoot-Hawleyism concede that if 
farmers are to exist in an economy dominated by corporations, 
they must be given rights which at least partly offset the cor- 
porate powers? 

They not only refuse to make any concessions to the farmers 
and other unorganized economic groups, but they jealously guard 
the special privileges accruing to the powerful beneficiaries of 
protection. 

TRIPLE A RULING WAS HAILED 


Moreover, the people who hold most tenaciously to the theory 
of high tariffs and other economic privileges for corporations are 
largely the same as those who hailed with delight the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Triple A Hoosac Mills case, 
wherein the Court held that agriculture is purely a local matter. 
The force and effect of that decision was to deny to the farmers 
any rights equivalent to the rights of corporations. This legal 
interpretation stands in the way of effective national cooperative 
programs among farmers. 

The farmers, on the other hand, believe that the Court holds to 
a legal fiction; that the requirements of agriculture are national 
in scope, and that the interests of the industry are nation-wide, 
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For that reason, among others, the farmers, individually and in 
groups, are standing staunchly behind the President in his request 
for judicial reform. 

The American people are not going to be misled by the argu- 
ments of those who would for purely selfish and personal reasons 
defeat the purposes of sound economic recovery. There is not a 
city or a town in the United States which is self-sustaining. The 
larger the city the more dependent is it upon the purchasing 
power of the people living in the outlying sections. The normal 
buying power of 30,000,000 farm people is necessary to keep the 
e marching ahead toward social security and financial inde- 
pendence. 

Those extremists in Congress and outside, who try to strike 
down the farmers’ economic reconstruction programs are, in effect, 
advocating the same policies of discrimination which this Nation 
followed through the twenties. Our course is clearly one of en- 
lightened progress. A return to the old policies of those years 
would only serve to return us to the morass of misery and remorse 
out of which we have but too recently emerged. 

DEMAND FOR SOIL REBUILDING 

The majority of our people can be relied upon to reject the ad- 
vice of reactionaries who would have us return to a policy of soil 
waste and overproduction; discrimination against agriculture and 
national depression. The people of the Nation, city dwellers as 
well as farmers, are demanding a farm policy which will rebuild 
the soil, protect farm income, safeguard the consumer, and keep 
agriculture moving forward in step with national recovery and 
returning prosperity. 

Against the danger of surpluses and low prices we must con- 
tinue to work for an expanded European market through the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements and in other ways. Against the danger 
of natural disaster we must keep adequate reserves of food and 
feed on hand. Crop insurance should be developed further. A 
larger percentage of the land should be put into drought-resistant 
cro. 


ps. 

The great concern of all of us, whether we reside in the cities or 
on the farms, is the mounting cost of government and the rate 
of taxation. Many of our people believe that the national emer- 
gency is past for which much of the recent legislation was 
required. They contend, and not without some justification, that 
the only way to expenses is to stop spending so much 
money. These programs for soil conservation, crop control, and 
rural electrification do cost money. 

I am for economy in government. When I took over the re- 
sponsibilities of state in Iowa one of my first demands was that 
governmental expenditures be placed in a strait jacket. We passed 
the budget and finance control act, and with a State comptroller 
was lodged the responsibility to keep our expenditures within our 
income, I believe that we should attempt to run our Federal 
Government on a program of “cash and carry” as nearly as is 
practicable. But I am impressed that it would be grave foolhardi- 
ness to withdraw from these praiseworthy enterprises the govern- 
mental assistance necessary to complete these programs and eman- 
cipate the farmers of the Nation so that they may resume their 
usual and independent place in the national economy. 


REDUCTIONS SEEN DUE 


The time is approaching, I sincerely believe, when it will be 
possible to make some substantial reductions in budgetary re- 
quirements, but the reductions should be made on the govern- 
mental expenditures as a whole, and should not work a hardship 
upon some especial and underprivileged group. 

With the marked improvement in business generally, it is to be 
hoped that government, industry, agriculture, and labor can work 
out a practical basis of cooperation whereby industry and agricul- 
ture will reabsorb in increasing numbers the millions of employ- 
ables, whose reemployment and restored purchasing power will 
add materially to our national prosperity. 

The Iowa farmers and the farmers of the Nation will gladly 
carry their share of the tax burden if they can be protected 
against the grave dangers of depressed prices because of farm 
surpluses and scarcity in times of drought. They want, as we 
all want, a balanced budget. They know, as we all know, that 
that can be secured only through balanced abundance. Their 
goal is social justice and plenty for both farmer and consumer. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that the administration's farm 
program of the past 4 years has not only brought increased buy- 
ing power to the farmer but also it has brought increased pros- 
perity to the entire country. It must now be obvious to every 
informed American that the farm problem is not local but na- 
tional. 

As Governor of a great farm state during 4 critical years, I 
came, through daily contacts, to know that problem not merely 
as one of farm income alone. It is a problem, too, of human 
relations. I came to see it through the eyes of farm women, who 
fought with all the vigor of their pioneer ancestry, against the 
ravages of nature, against the disasters of depression; of women 
who were grimly determined that in the land of plenty and 
equality of opportunity their children should not be made to 
suffer needlessly, and who were willing to make any sacrifice to 
assure security of their homes and families, 

The vast industry, which is agriculture, is made up of millions 
of individual farm owners, farm tenants, and their families. If 
they are impoverished, the citizenry of the country as a whole 
is to the same degree impoverished, 

Our national aim should be to improve the condition of all of 
our people. Certainly the Government owes it to every Ameri- 
can citizen to deal with agriculture fairly, wisely, and with justice. 
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What Kind of Economy?—F alse Economy or True 
Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the discussion on this appropriation measure, we have been 
continually reminded of the President’s call for economy and 
the country’s urgent need for the same. I am neither deaf 
to that call nor unappreciative of the need. I submit, how- 
ever, that it is even more important that we consider the 
nature of the economy we are trying to effect than that we 
merely reduce appropriations and bring about a species of 
bookkeeper’s economy. When the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill was before the House, and again today, I heard 
several gentlemen proposing or demanding a 10 percent hori- 
zontal cut, or 15 percent leeway, or something of that sort. 

THE ABSOLUTE ZERO 

My notion of “absolute zero” in wisdom concerning bring- 
ing about economy is a “horizontal cut” or slash. That 
method always is a lazy man’s way of doing it. Instead of 
merely perpetuating the inequalities and injustices of the 
first arrangement, the horizontal method of modifying the 
figures really emphasizes and exaggerates any inequalities 
and injustices that may have existed in the first draft. I 
realize the uselessness of suggesting individual considera- 
tion of items before the Committee of the Whole. Even so, 
a horizontal cut is very unwise. 

I recognize that the Subcommittee on Appropriations have 
done the best they could to recommend to us proper and 
just appropriation items, and I think those subcommittees, 
especially the one having prepared this bill, have done good 
work and are to be commended highly. I realize further 
that if changes are to be made in the committee’s report, 
the Committee of the Whole House is not in a position to 
see the whole picture and view each separate item in its 
proper relation to the whole appropriation. I would to God 
that we had the knowledge and wisdom necessary to appro- 
priate wisely and justly, and also to withhold appropria- 
tions in regard to the interest of true eeconomy. 

When the measure was being voted on a while ago to go 
beyond the committee’s recommendation for vocational edu- 
cation, raising it from seven millions to fourteen millions, I 
voted in the affirmative. I wanted a little time to make clear 
my views before the vote was taken, but there was insufficient 
time. I appeared before the subcommittee and urged the 
full amount at that time, and I also pointed out that it was 
a matter of our “keeping faith” with the educational forces 
of the various States. One thing not sufficiently brought out 
in the debate on that item today was that there was a 
change inaugurated in which the Federal appropriation is 
henceforth to be split five ways, instead of three ways as 
formerly. Such a fivefold division demands more money. 
Now, in the face of the most urgent need for national econ- 
omy, I am willing to stand before any tribunal and justify 
my stand on this vote. 

A PRIZE RAM OR A PRIZE SON? 

When my Missouri friend [Mr. SHort] spoke so eloquently 
of human values as compared with the material values 
which have received so much consideration, I was reminded 
as to values. In ancient Athens there was an original Mis- 
sourian, long before the time of Mr. SHort and myself, by 
that there has been a conflict of opinion through the ages 
the name of Diogenes who asked difficult questions and had 
most peculiar notions. Although I neither approve of his 
dress, nor address, I am inclined to regard Diogenes as a 
philosopher rather than a fool. On one occasion, he was at 
a neighboring city in Greece about the time of the annual 
fair. He observed children running around naked in the 
streets in inclement weather, and he also saw prize livestock 
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carefully blanketed and housed. This caused the old sage 
to remark: “In Megara it is better to be a man’s ram than 
his son.” 

If Diogenes should look over the appropriation bills made 
by this house, even after the splendid item for vocational 
education was raised from 7 to 14 millions, he might be 
prompted to say, “In America, it is better to be a man’s 
prize ram than his neglected flesh-and-blood son.” 

SAVING AT THE SPIGOT, AND— 

The earnest plea of Congressman Lewis of Colorado for 
economy aroused my interest a little while ago. I wanted to 
ask the gentleman a question, but he could not yield. In 
view of his determination to get an appropriation item for 
the Gila project eliminated from this measure, he no doubt 
feels satisfaction for having saved at the present moment 
$1,250,000. 

Without doubt, the gentlemen will call his moye economy, 
since it saves an outlay. By the same logic, I suppose 
the gentleman from Colorado would economize in his own 
personal affairs, if confronted by this situation: Suppose 
that the gentleman should be notified of a large bequest of 
a million dollars left him by a distant relative, which might 
be his for the notarizing of some legal documents, proving 
his relationship, and so forth. Would not the gentleman 
logically say, “Oh, never mind, I will save the $10 fees re- 
quired for notarizing the papers. Tell them to give that 
money to my nearest neighbor.” 

What really was more logical than the Colorado gentle- 
man’s particular items of economy was his motive prompt- 
ing the economy. He begged us to remember that this is 
not our money we are voting away, but the money of the 
American people. That is a sobering thought. But some- 
how my mind goes back to the Gila project. The saving 
which the gentleman brought about through eliminating 
the Gila project from this measure is not his personal sav- 
ing, nor a saving to the State of Colorado; it is a saving, 
such as it is, to the American people. And what a saving! 
Through the temporary saving of a few million dollars, we 
shall effect a permanent loss to the whole country of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. That is one brand of economy. 
I submit, gentlemen, that that is not even in a class with the 
ancient foolishness covered by the expression, “saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the bung.” 

Is my meaning entirely clear? Let me recall to Mem- 
bers of the House my frequently made assertions that, if 
we do not develop the Gila project, more than 3,000,000 acre- 
feet of water annually—water rightfully belonging to no 
American State other than Arizona—and all of the agri- 
cultural development which such an amount of water would 
make possible in Yuma County, Ariz., will be thereby do- 
nated to the Republic of Mexico. With that amount of water, 
over and above what they are now using, Mexicans can 
and will, in less than a quarter of a century, increase the 
value of lands in Mexico, now worthless, to the extent of 
from two hundred millions to four hundred millions of dol- 
lars. On the other hand, a wise annual expenditure on our 
part, such as was provided in this bill, of $1,250,000, or a 
total of $20,500,000, would in less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury produce this development on our own soil instead of 
donating the same to our neighboring Republic. By elimi- 
nating the Gila project we are “saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bung.” 


A Suggésted Substitute for the Administration 
Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, on May 11, 1937, there was 
introduced in the Senate and the House identical bills on 
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the subject of relief. Im the House the bill is H. R. 7000, 
and the full text is given at the conclusion of this statement. 
It will be offered as a suggested substitute for the adminis- 
tration relief bill now pending. 

This proposal follows the philosophy that the responsibil- 
ity for relief decisions and for relief administration shall be 
returned to the States where they belong. It sets up a bi- 
partisan national relief authority which shall make general 
relief allocations to the States, based upon relative size, 
resources, and needs; requires of each State that it shall 
provide at least 25 cents out of each total dollar spent for 
relief; and leaves to each State the decision as to what type 
of relief shall be provided. This substantially eliminates 
the Federal bureaucracy and the duplication and waste and 
political exploitation which is involved in the present for- 
mula. It restores the only effective restraints which can ever 
hope to police a system of this nature—namely, the power of 
home responsibility and neighborhood opinion. Thus is 
guaranteed a bigger proportion of each relief dollar to the 
legitimate beneficiaries of the relief system. It still accepts 
«the Federal responsibility for providing the financial back- 
log for primary relief necessities; but it puts an end to Fed- 
eral experimentation in these fields and, by express terms, it 
terminates all prejudice and favoritism on account of race, 
religion, or politics. 

Fundamentally, the proposal cuts away from all the fan- 
tastic experimental expenditures which burden relief with 
needless extravagance. It established a clean-cut definition 
of State responsibility, with liberal Federal assistance. It 
offers the best assurance that the largest possible propor- 
tion of every relief dollar shall go to those who deserve it. 


A bill (H. R. 7000) to provide relief, work relief, and increase 
employment by grants to the States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That to provide relief and work relief and 

to increase employment, there is hereby appropriated the sum 

of $ . which shall be available for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1938. 

Sec. 2. (a) Not more than $ 


work relief and methods of increasing employment as may be 
determined upon and undertaken by them. Such amount shall 
be allocated by the Federal Relief Board (hereinafter established), 
with the approval of the President, among the several States 
upon the basis of the Board’s findings and conclusions with respect 
to the facts concerning and weight to be given to unemployment 
and living costs in, and population and financial resources of, 
the several States, Not more than 15 percent of such amount 
shall be paid to any State. 

(b) The sum allocated to a State under subsection (a) shall 
be paid quarterly by order of the Federal Relief Board to the 
State 1 


(1) The Governor (or in the case of the District of Columbia, 
the District Commissioners) has certified to the Federal Relief 
Board that there has been established a board of relief liad 
in such State, the membership of which is not composed solely 
of individuals who are members of the same political party, and 
that such board has the power and duty of receiving and dis- 
bursing sums which may be granted such State under this 
section; 

(2) The State board has certified to the Federal Relief Board 
that the State, or tts subdivisions, or both, have provided, or are 
prepared to provide, an amount to not less than 33% 
percent of the amount allocated to it under this section for relief, 
work relief, or methods of increasing employment; and 

(3) The State board has agreed to furnish to the Federal Relief 
Board such reports (respecting the administration of the relief, 
work relief, or methods of increasing employment with respect 
to which funds allocated to the State under this section are 
used), in such form and containing such information as the 
Federal Relief Board may from time to time require, and to 
comply with such provisions as the Federal Relief Board may 
from time to time find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such 

(c) If the Federal Relief Board finds that any part of an 
amount granted to a State under this section has been diverted 
to a purpose not reasonably within the purpose of furnishing 
relief, work relief, or increasing employment, or that more than 
75 percent of the amount devoted to such purposes has been 
expended out of grants under this section, the amount of future 
grants to be made to the State shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount the Board determines has been diverted or 
the amount the Board determines to be such excess. 

(d) The Federal Relief Board shall allocate, out of the sum 
specified in subsection (a), such sums as it deems necessary on the 
basis of the needs of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
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Canal Zone for relief, work relief, and increasing employment. 
Such sums shall be expended as the Board prescribes as necessary 
for such purposes and subject to such , if any, as the 
Board may prescribe for contribution by the possessions to such 


purposes. 

Sxc.3. Not more than $100,000,000 of the sum appropriated by 
section 1 shall be available to enable the Federal Relief Board, with 
the approval of the President, in its discretion and on its order, to 
make such grants or loans to States as it deems necessary in order 
to meet and unforeseen emergencies, and such 
grants or loans shall be made without regard to the provisions of 
section 2. The sum specified in this section shall also be available 
for all administrative expenses of the United States in carrying out 
the provisions of section 2 and this section. 

Src. 4. (a) There is hereby established the Federal Relief Board 
which shall be composed of three members appointed by the Prest- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not 
more than two of the members of the Board shall be members of 
the same political party, and the President shall designate one of 
the members as chairman. Each member shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum. 

(b) The Board shall have the power and duty of carrying out 
sections 2 and 8 of this act, and such powers and duties shall be 
exercised under the direction and subject to the approval of 
the President. 

(c) The Board is authorized to make such expenditures and, 
subject to the civil-service laws and rules and regulations made 
thereunder and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary to carry out its powers and duties. 

Src. 5. Any person who knowingly makes any false statement 
fn connection with securing a grant or loan or making any 
report or any information under section 2 or 3, or 
who solicits or receives political contributions from any person 
who directly or indirectly receives any part of a grant or loan 
made under section 2 or 3, or any person who, in administering 
any such grant or loan, discriminates against any person on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political affiliation shall, on convietion 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not more 


than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. For 
the purposes of this section, each payment made by a State to 
which a grant or loan has been made under section 2 or 3 for 


to consist one-fourth of funds of the State and three-fourths 
of funds of the United States. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby appropriated the sum of $10,000,000 
which shall be available for carrying out during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1938, the provisions of written contracts made 
prior to the date of the enactment of this act under authority 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, or the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936. Except the sums appro- 
priated under this section, no part of the sums appropriated un- 
der this act shall be available for carrying out such acts. No 
contract shall be entered into under such act of 1935 or 1936 after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 7. As used in this act the term “State” means the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

1 This act may be cited as the Relief Appropriation Act 
937. 


Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. CREAL, Mr. Speaker, if enacted, this proposed 
amendment for vocational education is, in my judgment, 
capable of producing more far-reaching beneficial results 
than any item in this voluminous bill. 

The course of study in high school and college has much 
that could be eliminated without material loss. The orig- 
inal objections in days gone, by those not in sympathy with 
collegiate work, was that so many things were taught in 
which the average man could see no real connection with 
practical business and life occupations, 

There exists yet a large amount of material in college 
work which when learned has no purpose except to be able 
to teach it to someone else. So a large number of things 
are taught and learned for the sole purpose of teaching it 
to someone else but no one ever applies it to the methods of 
business or ever uses it in the practical fields of like work. 

The vocational-educational work teaches that which is 
not only educational but is helpful in making a success of 
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an occupation. It popularizes an education by demonstra- 
tion of knowledge acquired. Girls whose life work is to be 
the head of a home need domestic science, kitchen econ- 
omy, and ability to properly manage a home, whether done 
by herself or by servants under her direction, far more than 
she needs to know a dead language that will be deader still 
when school days are over. 

How many of you fellow members have ever been able 
to apply in business, in lawsuits, on the farm, or in your 
work here that algebraic theorem that the “square of the 
sum of two quantities is equal to the square of the first 
plus twice the product of the first by the second, plus the 
square of the second”? 

A city school superintendent once told me he contacted 
10 of the most successful business and professional men of 
his city and asked them what aid in finding the greatest 
common divisor had been to them and that only one of 
them knew it was something about arithmetic. 

I would like to see the curriculum of high school and 
college take on more practical things, and time and public 
opinion will eventually force a revision. The boy who ex- 
pects to become a farmer should know more of scientific 
facts about seed, soil, and blood lines of stock than he 
should about French. The county agent’s work; the 4-H 
club; the cooking, canning, and sewing clubs all enable 
these students to put their newly acquired learning to a 
practical use in their own homes when they have one. They 
pass it on to their children and children’s children—the 
benefits never cease. 

We appropriate money for relief in various forms, but 
outside of temporary emergency there is nothing that goes 
on from that to enrich other generations. 

What is more absurd than for a girl in an humble home, 
who is destined to work for a living, that cannot cook or 
sew, to spend 2 or 4 years reading Caesar, or studying Greek 
philosophy; or a boy, having no definite ideas of the differ- 
ence between scrub and purebred poultry or livestock? 
They must learn that back at home from parents or 
neighbors. 

But what about the parent that does not know, either? 
Then where is that student to get the necessary information 
if not at some school? The old school course was made as 
if all students were to be foreign diplomats or ladies of the 
court. But at last, in this late hour, there has come the 
realization that if education is to pay for its keep it must 
have more practical things for the millions of people who 
are to lead average practical lives. This arm of the work is 
the one that needs encouragement. Who can gage the end 
of the good effects of this appropriation that will be felt by 
children yet unborn? Some schools have such work, and 
others needing it are anxious to have it. 

The vocational educational work is not for frills or orna- 
ment; it is for those boys and girls who will be the con- 
structive, progressive workers in the business life of 
tomorrow, that make up that great mass of producers, the 
salt of the earth, and the bulwark of the Nation. 

It should be well remembered that while the country is 
dotted with colleges and universities, yet only a small per- 
cent of the Americans ever attend any school except the 
local schools. ‘There is something in the program of a gen- 
eral education that helps those who are to be business and 
professional people. There should be something in such 
schools to help the masses better their work which they are 
to follow in life. 

The State school funds are not sufficient for this work, 
and the only way it could be done from State school funds 
would be in a reduction of salary of the rural school 
teachers, and this is already too low and should not be 
further reduced—it should be increased instead. 

In the anxiety, due to necessity, to furnish this vocational 
course, I fear further inroads in the funds allotted rural 

' teachers. Thus, while supporting a good cause in providing 
' this means for vocational education, we are protecting the 
rural teacher’s salary at the same time, 
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Vocational Education 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much interested 
in the adoptipn of the pending amendment to the Interior 
appropriation bill which will make ample provision for car- 
rying on the vocational educational work throughout the 
country under the George-Ellzey and the George-Deen Acts 
of Congress, and hope that it will be adopted. 

I realize that the increase which is asked for is not in line 
with the economy program which the administration is now 
launching, and in which I heartily concur, but I think there 
are many other instances where foolish expenditures are- 
being authorized and made and in which economy could 
have been practiced, and I do not favor exercising an econ- 
omy which would curtail a most beneficial agency being con- 
ducted under Government supervision. After all, the in- 
crease which is being required in this appropriation is com- 
paratively small. I have had ample opportunity to observe 
for myself the wonderful work which is being done through 
the vocational educational organization, and happen to 
know something of its present and future needs. I felt that 
the Committee on Appropriations, in its wisdom and fair- 
ness, would accede to the demands of so many of us who 
appeared before the committee in support of this proposal 
and thereby save us the embarrassment of having to go 
contrary to their recommendations on the floor of the House. 
I believe that every member of the committee is in sym- 
pathy with what we are trying to do, but feel that it is their 
duty to make an honest effort to economize and are there- 
fore foregoing, with sacrifice, an apportunity to make a 
recommendation in accordance with their personal feelings 
and convictions. 

If this amendment is not adopted it will mean that the 
vocational work in every State of the Union will be ham- 
pered and curtailed to the extent that it cannot render 
maximum benefits. I think this would be a calamity and 
the Congress should not permit it to occur. 

Considering the situation from the standpoint of the 
needs of my own State it is not amiss for me to call your 
attention to the fact that we have 156 high schools in which 
are enrolled large groups of boys from farms who are 
clamoring for the vocational work but cannot obtain it 
under present appropriations; only 56 of the 389 high’ 
schools in the State now offer courses in vocational home 
economics. All of them offer a course of some kind but 
many of them are manned by teachers lacking in training 
and equipment. In industrial work practically no courses, 
other than a few in building trades, are offered outside the 
largest cities and many groups even in the cities cannot be 


The demand for new training centers is far in excess of 
funds available. Sixty communities have applied for 
teachers of agriculture and about the same number for 
teachers of home economics. In many of the schools in 
which these training courses are being offered they are not 
able to carry on programs adequate to meet the needs of 
the communities served. The classes are too large for the 
teaching force and it has resolved itself into mass instruc- 
tion rather than individual and personal training. A re- 
cent survey of the State shows that more farm youths be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 are out of school than there 
are in school and comparatively few of these have ever 
enjoyed any occupational training. Only about 16,000 of 
the 1,308,420 on farms in my State have been reached in 
organized classes. Another 50,000 have been rendered in- 
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dividual services but such services are entirely too limited 
to serve their real needs. Only about 3 percent of the home- 
makers of the State are being reached in organized in- 
struction, and the situation in industry is little, if any, 
better. It appears that this is about all that can be done 
under present appropriations and if this work is to be ex- 
panded and carried into the communities where it is so 
badly needed funds must be provided for that purpose. 

I think that my district has more vocational training 
courses being offered than any other district in the State, 
and yet there are now 18 communities asking for teachers 
and equipment to carry on such course in their schools. 
These requests come from communities populated with boys 
and girls who need this education, and in many instances 
unless they can obtain vocational training through this plan 
they will likely never have an opportunity to do so. 

I am convinced from my observation of the work which 
is being done through the George-Deen Act it is bringing 
benefits to those who need it the most and every dollar 
appropriated and expended is an investment in manhood, 
womanhood, and citizenship. i 

All of us have seen funds appropriated by this Govern- 
ment for emergency purposes wasted in many ways, but I 
dare say no one will make the statement that any of the 
money heretofore appropriated for vocational education has 
been wasted; but anyone who knows the facts is ready to 
testify that the funds have been well and wisely used for 
the upbuilding of farm and industrial communities which 
are now better places in which to live as a result of the 
work done among the youth of those communities, giving 
them an opportunity to take their proper places as citizens 
and leaders. 

I sincerely urge the membership of the House to lend its 
support to this amendment and thereby have a part in 
the continuation and expansion of this great educational 
program. 


Unjust Attacks on Irrigation—Western States 
Contribute to Entire Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, certain Republican Members 
from New York and Pennsylvania never miss an opportunity 
to attack reclamation and irrigation in the 11 Western 
States. Although the larger part of the money for these 
projects comes not from the National Treasury but from the 
sale of public lands and leases in the territory involved, and 
these projects repay their cost over a period of years, yet 
this does not protect them from these unfair assaults. 

When you stop to consider the billions of dollars that have 
been contributed to the banks, insurance companies, the 
steel, the coal, and numerous other industries of these two 
great Eastern States, you would be inclined to think that 
these facts would be taken into consideration. While the 
Federal Government does not spend money for reclamation 
and irrigation in New York and Pennsylvania, yet it does 
spend millions upon millions annually for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, for flood control, for the navy yards 
at Brooklyn and Philadelphia, and the academy at West 
Point. The 11 Western States pay their proportion to all 
these. To the western Members the attitude of these oppo- 
nents appears to be provincial and blind to the national 
interest. 


THE WEST A GOOD CUSTOMER 
California in building its famous bridges at San Francisco 
and Oakland, consumed millions of pounds of steel from the 
industries of the East. Los Angeles has bought hundreds of 
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miles of copper wire and also thousands of steel standards 
for its power transmission and distribution lines from the 
eastern industries. Most of the appliances and equipment 
used in the building of the bay-district bridges, of the 
Boulder Dam transmission line, and of the metropolitan 
water district aqueduct and the All-American Canal, came 
from the East. Tremendous investment has been made in 
drills and excavation machinery in building the great tun- 
nels and canals from Parker Dam to the coast cities. 

California is a valuable consumer of the flour and other 
cereals, the bacon, the ham, and the beef of the Middle: 
West. California and the 11 Western States have a purchas- 
ing power above that of the average throughout the entire 
country. Complaint has been made by the gentlemen from 
New York and Pennsylvania concerning agricultural com- 
petition from these Western States. 

THE IMPERIAL VALLEY AN EXAMPLE 

Let us take the Imperial Valley in southern California as 
an example. One of the chief exports from this district is 
the winter vegetables that find a place on the dining-room ' 
tables of our eastern friends. Do they wish to be deprived 
of the lettuce, of the radishes, the tomatoes, the early canta- 
loup, or the vegetables from southern California? We be- 
lieve that these products contribute to the health, the com- 
fort, and the pleasure of those who consume them in the 
Eastern States. Reference has been made to the cotton, 
growing of southern California and Arizona. This cotton 
is of the long-staple variety and competes with imported 
cotton from Egypt. It does not to any great extent compete ` 
with the cotton of the South. 

Something was said on the floor of the House concerning 
the field of private enterprise in irrigation. Private enter- 
prise does develop the projects that are easily financed. That. 
has occurred all through the irrigated section of the country, 
but there are much larger projects where the capital in- 
volved is of a considerable amount and where it is very 
difficult for private enterprise to finance. Here is where the 
Bureau of Reclamation steps in. 

A HAVEN FOR ECONOMIC REFUGEES 

The fertile valleys of the 11 Western Mountain States 
afford a happy and prosperous refuge for thousands of 
worthy citizens who have fled from the congested slums of 
the Eastern cities or haye been driven by necessity from 
impoverished and eroded farms. These irrigated lands af- 
ford a new life and new hope to the modern pilgrims seeking 
a new opportunity. These pioneers move westward with the 
march of time and civilization and are following the courage- 
ous example of the early settlers who laid the foundation of 
those industrial empires whose short-sighted Members of 
Congress now moan, lament, and begrude the development’ 
of the great West by irrigation and reclamation. 

GET THE NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 

The viewpoint of our opponents appear to be sectional 
rather than national. To a limited degree it may be true 
that these projects are local, but they have a very valuable 
national aspect because these projects to a great extent 
afford superior fruits and vegetables for the consumers of. 
the East, and furthermore, afford a very valuable market for 
the multiple products of the industrialized States, which 
particularly includes New York and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to my benighted colleagues to 
broaden their vision and to open their minds to these great 
projects in the progressive Western States. We, too, are a 
part of this grand country and we are making a just con- 
tribution to the growth and development of this great Na- 
tion. We are members of this sisterhood of States and we 
resent the implication that we are stepchildren of the older 
Commonwealths. We but request that consideration which 
is legally, morally, and economically ours. The results from 
the Boulder, Roosevelt, Coolidge, and other dams in con- 
verting the desert into fruitful fields and happy and prosper- 
ous American homes refute the opposition and afford an 
unanswerable argument to every witness of these monu- 
mental enterprises. 


1234 
The President’s Court Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20 (legislative day of Thursday, May 13), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY PROF, ROSCOE T. STEFFEN DELIVERED 
AT THE DINNER OF THE NATIONAL LAWYERS’ GUILD, 
NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 30, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address relative to 
the President’s Court proposal, delivered at the dinner of 
the National Lawyers’ Guild in New York City on Friday, 
April 30, by Prof. Roscoe T. Steffen, of the Yale Law School. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Judge Devaney, ladies, and gentlemen, we are 
now nearing the close of the third month of debate on the Presi- 
dent’s Court proposal. Every nook and cranny of the subject has 
been explored. The writings of our most revered ancestors have 
been searched painstakingly, and they have been called upon to 
testify, some for and some against the plan—and some I fear on 
both sides of the issue. 

Although the proposal is entirely constitutional—no one has 
ever had any real doubts on that score—although it is designed 
simply to encourage an orderly retirement plan for the Court— 
something which no one seriously doubts has been long needed— 
and, although retirement at 70, if the Justice has already served 
10 years or more on the Court, is admitted by all to be fair and 
reasonable—still, notwithstanding all this, the bare suggestion of 
a criticism of the Supreme Court has been so charged with emo- 
tion and so overlain in the minds of many people with partisan 
feeling and misconception that it has been difficult for them to 
consider the plan calmly, or in some cases to consider it at all, 
In the minds of many people the Court has become a sacred insti- 
tution, not to be questioned by ordinary mortals, which in itself 
is a signal that a dangerous situation has come about. I feel that 
the President is to be commended for not having thrown his sug- 
gestion into the hurly burly of the last campaign. It is one de- 
serving of a fair, impartial, and unhurried debate. 

At the center of the controversy is fear, genuine on the part of 
some, but simulated on the part of a great many; fear that the 
proposal will completely change our form of government; that it 
will be a first step toward executive dictatorship. Of course, no 
one says that the President wishes to become a dictator, and no 
well-informed person says that the European dictatorships came 
by any such method. And why the retirement of one or more 
Justices who haye reached the age of 70, should have any such 
far- effect, no one has yet pointed out. Certainly no one 
seriously doubts that the President, acting by and with the ad- 
vice of the Senate, can and will exercise his constitutional func- 
tion of appointing successors, who are fully as able and conscien- 
Sous 4 the Justices who retire. And, I may say, fully as inde- 
penden 

The thing that really troubles most opponents of the plan is the 
moral certainty that many statutes which have been held unconsti- 
tutional in recent years will be found upon reexamination by a new 
Court to be quite within the basic law. It would seem now, in 
view of the recent decisions of the Court, that most of the New 
Deal laws invalidated last year, and made a issue to defeat 
the present administration last fall, are fully constitutional 
Critics who fear such an outcome convict themselves of two things, 
and they cannot be proud of either, In the first place, they display 
little or no confidence in the rightness of the judgment 
of the conservative Justices, and by so doing they go a long way to 
make a case against the present Court, to say that its judgments 
have been political. In the second place, they show little confi- 
dence in the ability of the elected representatives of the people to 
pass statutes in the public welfare. It would seem that it is these 
people who would like to see our traditional form of government 
changed—changed, that is, from one having three coequal branches 
to one where the judicial branch is dominant and holds office for 
life, or until another conservative President is elected. 

It is high time that the average voter should know exactly what 
has been happening in his courts. For a generation and more the 
Supreme Court has been sharply divided in the degree of tolerance 
with which it has viewed the efforts of the people through their 
legislatures to solve their own problems, and in their own way. The 
Court has also been sharply divided in its economic viewpoint, a 
narrow majority which has hung on through all these years being 
intent on freeing business from any Government control which it 
might think undesirable. No one disputes these propositions to- 
day. Indeed, it has been plain to everyone that the Justices have 
go spaced their retirements as to make so sure as possible that new 
appointees would share the personal views of the retiring members. 

This is not the natural order of things; this is politics. That the 
Court has been increasingly trespassing upon the province of the 
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legislature in recent years admits of no doubt. Words of the Con- 
stitution have been given meanings never intended by the fore- 
fathers in order that the economic views of the conservative ma- 
jority should prevail, depressions and a changed national viewpoint 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Indeed, it can fairly be charged 
that it was this interference on the part of the Court, preventing, 
as it did, any adequate control of business or protection for the 
working population, which made this depression the sharpest in the 
history of the country. 

The controversy over the minimum-wage laws will illustrate my 
point. Why did the Court hold the statute unconstitutional in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital? The majority said that the statute 
infringed the fifth amendment, in that it took liberty and property 
without due process of law. What was the liberty or property 
being taken? The Court said it was the right of employees to 
work for less than a living wage. Where did it get this meaning 
for the words of the fifth amendment? The fact is that it made it 
up out of whole cloth, for when the words “due process” were used 
by the forefathers, as part of the people's Bill of Rights, they meant 
simply due procedure according to the usage and practice of the 
country. They had meant nothing else since the time of King 
Jobn. There is no question that the Court in its use of the due- 
process clause has trespassed gravely upon the province of the 
legislature. The Court has now admitted as much by its recent 
decision overruling, by a 5-to-4 vote, the Adkins decision and sus- 
taining the Washington statute. 

The minimum-wage cases are but one illustration of what has 
been happening generally. So long ago as the Lochner case, decided 
in 1905, when the Court held that New York might not provide a 
60-hour week for bakeshop employees, Mr. Justice Holmes said: 
“This case was decided upon an economic theory which a large part 
of the country does not entertain.” And some years later, again 
speaking of the Court’s distortion of the due-process clause: “As 
the decisions now stand, I see hardly any limit but the sky to 
the invalidating of those rights (of the States) if they happen to 
strike a majority of this Court as for any reason undesirable.” Ob- 
viously the matter has gone far beyond the point where it can now 
be corrected by constitutional amendment—aunless, indeed, the 
amendment were simply to provide that the Court should again 
return to its judicial function. 

Now, I am insensible to the point that no judge ever lived who 
could decide a case entirely free from social and economic predi- 
lections. But I do insist upon the point that the thing is a matter 
of degree, and that the Court in recent years has so far allowed 
its economic views to intrude upon its deliberations that they have 
at times obscured the plain words of the Constitution. As Mr. 
Justice Stone said in the triple A case, “Courts are not the only 
agency of government that must be assumed to have capacity to 
govern * * *, Language, even of a constitution, may mean 
what it says.” 

The thing comes down to this, the Court was never intended to 
be a legislative body. When the point came up in the Constitu- 
tional Convention it was expressly denied any power to veto legis- 
lation. The Court’s function was simply to construe the Con- 
stitution, not to pass upon the policy of legislative acts. That is 
the real issue, whether judicial dominance can be tolerated in a 
democracy. 

This issue has come to the fore time and again in our history at 
times, as in the Dred Scott case, with near disastrous results. It 
was the thing that made the first Roosevelt advocate the recall of 
decisions in 1912, In my opinion, and I am happy to say in the 
opinion of a majority of the Yale law faculty, the President's pro- 
2 is better calculated than any other to settle the matter at 

east for another 50 years. The requirement that new men be 
put on the Court from time to time, bringing a new viewpoint and 
a new tolerance, makes the point that the country, under the Con- 
stitution, is bigger than the personal views of any single Justice, 
however able. On that there can be no compromise. When a 
court enters the political arena it demands a political response. 

In closing, let me say to those who seek a mandate from the 
people before taking action on the President's proposal, that they 
have a standing mandate in the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In a democracy such as ours it must be true always 
that “Government derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” We have no place for judicial autocracy. 


Bonneville Power Project 
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HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 21, 1937 
STATEMENT BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 


INTERIOR, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RIVERS 
HARBORS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including a statement Secretary of the In- 
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‘another and wholly independent branch of the Government is to 


terior Harold L. Ickes delivered before the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House of Representatives on Monday, 
May 10, 1937, as follows: 


On February 24, President Roosevelt transmitted to the Con- 
gress with his approval a progress report of the National Power 
Policy Committee containing recommendations regarding the op- 
eration of the Bonneville project on the Columbia River. This 
report represents the unanimous views of the members of the 
committee of which I am chairman. In making its recommen- 
dations the committee regarded the Bonneville project as one unit 
of a great development of the Columbia River in the Northwest 
undertaken by the Federal Government, and endeavored to sug- 
gest a form of administration readily adaptable to the in 
tion therein of the Grand Coulee project upon its completion. 

Although the Bonneville project was undertaken primarily for 
navigation and the Grand Coulee primarily for irrigation and 
flood control, the power development incident to such primary 
purposes is so important that in the judgment of the committee 
t requires special consideration. 

In its progress report the National Power Policy Committee ac- 
cordingly recommended that all phases of the Bonneville project 
relating to power development should be placed under a civilian 
administrator who should be charged with the responsibility 
of generating, transmitting and marketing electric energy. Va- 
rious safeguards were suggested to insure conformity with a na- 
tional power policy, to give preference to public and nonprofit 
cooperative agencies, and otherwise to encourage the 8 
sible economic use of electric energy so as to distribute ly 
and equitably the benefits of an integrated power development. 

There are now pending before your committee three bills—the 
Smith bill (H. R. 4948), the Honeyman bill (H. R. 6151), and the 
Pierce bill (H. R. 6387)—all purporting to provide for the operation 
of the Bonneville project. The Smith bill (H. R. 4948), as origi- 
nally introduced, conformed to the general recommendations of 
the national power policy committee, as do the others, but I am 
informed that Congressman Martin F, Smrru has since indicated 
a desire to modify his bill so as to take the control of the power- 

ting facilities from the civilian administrator and place 
them under the jurisdiction of the War Department. Mrs. HONEY- 
Max's bill (H. R. 6151) likewise divides control of the power facili- 
tles between the War Department and the administrator, giving 
the one control of the generating facilities and the other control 
of the transmission facilities. In light of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Smith bill, the Pierce bill (H. R. 6387) alone would 
ve to one administrator effective control over an unpartitioned, 
tegrated power development at Bonneville. 

It is the opinion of the National Power Committee that there 
should be no partition of the Government power facilities con- 
structed in connection with the Bonneville project, but that the 
generation, transmission, and marketing of Government power, so 
far as the same is undertaken by the Government, should be under 
the control and direction of one civilian administrator. This 
implies no refiection upon the work of the War Department. The 
Army engineers are skilled and competent in their field; they have 
great experience and proficiency in the construction and operation 
of navigation facilities, but their primary interest does not lie in 
the field of power development. To sever the control of the power- 
house at the dam from the control of the transmission lines over 
which the power is to be directed and marketed would lead to ineffi- 
ciency and increased cost, and endanger the achievement of the 
widest possible social and economic benefits to be obtained from 
the project. It is much more important that the power-house 
and transmission lines be under one management than that the 
operation of the locks and the power-house be in the same hands. 

The generation of power is certainly more closely linked with the 
transmission of power than it is with the operation of the locks 
and fish ladders. There is a marked and important difference be- 
tween the navigation and power aspects of multiple-purpose proj- 
ects. Navigation requirements are usually fixed as to maximum and 
minimum ts and flexible within these limits. Therefore any 
manner of releasing water which helps within these very wide 
limits would fully satisfy the requirements of navigation. 

The use of water for hydroelectric purposes stands on a wholly 
different footing. To control the release of waters so as to obtain a 
maximum output of salable power and to avoid the waste of water 
power, frequent and exacting adjustments must be made, and such 
adjustments must be coordinated to the requirements of the trans- 
mission system and the system loads, For example, a substation 
Operator at the far end of transmission lines must be able to direct 
the power-plant operator to increase or decrease the voltage as the 
load rises or falls each day, or even a number of times during the 
ae order to maintain a constant voltage at the customer's 
premises. 

In order to dispose of power the agency charged with its market- 
ing must know with certainty not merely the present generating 
capacity but the future increments of generating capacity which 
may be available. It would be difficult for the agency seeking to 
find market outlets to negotiate contracts for the sale of power to 
be generated from installations to be made in the future unless 
that agency could speak with authority and certainty as to the 
amounts of additional capacity which would be installed and the 
time of installation. 

Generating equipment is a part of an integrated electric system. 
It must conform in size, type, electrical characteristics, and manner 
of operation with the transmission, substation, and other facilities 
with which it is connected. To put the installation and operation 
of the generating facilities under one branch of the Government and 
the construction and operation of the transmission lines under 
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divide responsibility and invite discord and trouble. 

In the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 and in the 
amendments thereto in 1935 the Congress determined, and I be- 
lieve very properly, that the Corps of Engineers should merely 
operate the locks and lifts in aid of navigation and that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority should control the stream flow and 
operate the hydroelectric power plant. This arrangement, I am 
informed, has worked very satisfactorily in the Tennessee Valley, 
and I see no reason why it should not work equally well on the 
Columbia River. 

Another recommendation of the National Power Policy Commit- 
tee which has been the subject of discussion before your com- 
mittee goes to the question of uniform rates. The Power Policy 
Committee recommended that the administrator should have the 
authority to establish uniform rates or rates uniform throughout 
prescribed transmission areas. It was not suggested that the rates 
must be uniform or that the rates should be the same as those 
charged for power developed at other projects under substantially 
different conditions and costs. But it was suggested that there 
should be nothing in the act which should the adminis- 
trator to sell power at the switchboard at a price which should 
exclude all cost of ion. 

Such a policy would impose an undue cost upon distant con- 
sumers and would narrowly restrict the market outlets for power. 
Such a policy would be very short-sighted, because cheap power 
depends upon the development of wide markets. It is unthink- 
able that the benefits of national expenditures for the develop- 
ment of power should be confined to a small area near the power 
site and not distributed equitably among the communities within 
transmission distance. A wise national policy requires that the 
administrator be given adequate to treat transmission 
costs wholly or partly as an over-all c so as to develop the 
widest possible markets for power in the great Northwest. 

I am informed that the Federal Power Commission has objected 
to the plan outlined for the establishment of rates. The Power 
Policy Committee suggested that the rate schedules should be pre- 
pared in the first instance by the tor, because the fix- 
ing of rates, during the early years, at least, will depend largely 
upon an informed judgment re eraan available markets, 
which can be made only by a y at close range. Such study 
may, it would seem, be more effectively carried on under the 
direction of the administrator on the spot than under the direc- 
tion of the Power Commission. On the other hand, it would be 
desirable that the administrator's allocation of costs between the 
various purposes of navigation, flood control, irrigation and power 
which might be served by a multiple-purpose project like Bonne- 
ville or Grand Coulee, the estimates of operating costs, and the 
policies to be pursued to develop the widest possible markets 
might appropriately be checked and audited by a national agency 
in the light of national policy, The primary ibility for 
the development of rate schedules adaptable to regional circum- 
stances should be the administrator’s, but certain advantages 
might be obtained by having the rate schedules, after they are 
prepared by the administrator, approved by a national agency as 
being in conformity with national policy. 

Insofar as the Power Commission's objection is that tt has no 
clear authority to revise the schedules submitted by the admin- 
istrator if it finds them unsatisfactory, that objection might be 
taken care of by adopting the-language used in the Pierce bill 
(H. R. 6387). If you will turn to pages 10 and 11 of the Pierce 
bill and take the language running from line 17, on page 10, to 
line 1, on page 11, you will see that the point is taken care of. 
Let me read that language, with additions which I should suggest 
for purposes of clarification. These additions I indicate by italics 
in my manuscript: 

“Rate schedules and revisions thereof shall from time to time 
be prepared and submitted by the administrator to the Federal 
Power Commission and shall become effective as approved by the 
Federal Power Commission. From time to time the administrator 
may, and upon the request of the Federal Power Commission shall, 
prepare and submit new revised or modified rate schedules to the 
Federal Power Commission; and such rate schedules shall become 
effective as approved by the Federal Power Commission. If any 
rate schedule submitted by the administrator is not approved by 
the Federal Power Commission, the Federal Power Commission 
may revise such schedule in conformity with the standards pre- 
Se ee aan eee 

ve. 


Earmarking Funds for Road Construction in the 
Relief Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, at the proper time, 
when consideration of House Joint Resolution 361, making 
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appropriation for relief purposes, is resumed in Committee 
of the Whole House, I plan to offer an amendment to pro- 
vide that not less than $150,000,000 of the relief funds shall 
be allocated for the survey and construction of public roads, 
to be expended by the several State highway departments on 
projects approved by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The amendment I shall offer has the unanimous support 
of the Committee on Roads of the House, and I regret was 
not drafted and approved by the Roads Committee in time to 
be presented to the Appropriations Committee before the 
relief bill was reported. 

The amendment provides for $75,000,000 for highways on 
the Federal-aid highway system; $50,000,000 for secondary, 
feeder, and farm-to-market roads; and $25,000,000 for elimi- 
nation of railroad grade crossings, and reads in full as 
follows: 

Page 3, between lines 18 and 19, insert: 

“Of the amount specified for highways, roads, and streets, not 
less than $75,000,000 shall be allocated for the survey and con- 
struction of public highways on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem and not less than $50,000,000 for the survey and construc- 
tion of secondary or feeder roads, including farm-to-market roads, 
rural free delivery mail roads, and public-school bus routes. Such 
sums shall be apportioned in the manner provided by section 
204 (b) of the National Industrial Recovery Act for expenditure by 
the State highway departments under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended and supplemented. Not less than 
$25,000,000 shall be allocated for the survey and construction of 
projects for the elimination of hazards to life at railroad grade 
crossings, on the Federal-aid highway system and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the separation or protection of grades at crossings, the 
reconstruction of existing railroad grade crossing structures, and 
the relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings, and shall 
be apportioned and expended in accordance with the provisions of 
section 8 of the act of June 16, 1936, entitled “An act to amend the 
Federal Aid Highway Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes.” No part of the funds 


Terri under this h need be 
8 thet Beste’ py Meche Si The President shall prescribe 
rules and regulations for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 

I also wish to have printed in the Record a table showing 
approximately the amounts that will be apportioned to each 
State and Territory, for expenditure during the next fiscal 
year on State highways and roads, if the amendment is 
adopted. These amounts will be in addition to apportion- 
ments of regular Federal aid for roads and will not need to 
be matched with State funds. The table follows: 


Distribution of work-relief funds for roads according to States, as 
provided in Cartwright amendment 


lar 
State Federal Grade Total 
aid 
Alabama I, 588, 000 | $1,059,000 | 3508. 000 $3,155, 000 
Arirona --| _ 985,000 657, 000 157,000 | 1,799, 000 
Arkansas 1, 278, 000 852, 000 447,000 2, 577, 000 
Californi 2,957,000 | 1,972,000 937,000 | 5. 866, 000 
Colorado 1. 300, 000 866, 000 329, 000 2, 495, 000 
542, 000 362, 000 213, 000 1, 117, 000 
344, 000 230, 000 125, 000 699, 000 
Florida... 992, 000 661, 000 356,000 | 2,009, 000 
“i 1, 906,000 | 1, 271,000 613,000 | 3, 790, 000 
Idaho. ——— 849, 000 566, 000 209, 000 1, 624, 000 
1 3,326,000 | 2,217,000 | 1,321,000 | 6, 864,000 
Indiana... 1,897,000 | 1, 285, 000 654,000 | 8, 816, 000 
1,908,000 | 1, 272, 000 705,000 | 3. 885, 000 
J. 908,000 | 1, 272, 000 654,000 | 3, 834, 000 
1, 423, 000 949, 000 460,000 | 2, 832, 000 
1, 105, 000 737,000 400, 000 2, 242, 000 
638, 000 425, 000 176,000 | 1,239, 000 
675, 000 450, 000 260,000 | 1. 385. 000 
1, 249, 000 833, 000 524,000 | 2. 606, 000 
2, 406,000 | 1, 604, 000 833, 000 4, 843, 000 
2,023,000 | 1,348, 000 672,000 4. 043, 000 
1, 320, 000 880, 000 403.000 | 2, 603,000 
2, 302,000 | 1,534,000 764,000 | 4, 600, 000 
1, 405, 000 937, 000 $36,000 | 2. 678, 000 
1,478, 000 985, 000 447,000 2. 910, 000 
858, 000 572, 000 125, 000 1, 555, 000 
361, 000 241, 000 125, 000 727, 000 
1, 201, 000 800, 000 499, 000 2, 500, 000 
1, 097, 000 731, 000 216, 000 2, 044, 000 
4,223,000 | 2,815,000} 1,712,000 8, 750, 000 
1,805,000 | 1,203, 000 622, 000 3, 630, 000 
1, 096, 000 730, 000 402,000 | 2, 228, 000 
2,932,000 | 1,955,000] 1,071,000 5, 958, 000 
1,747,000 | 1,165, 000 578, 000 3, 490, 000 
1, 155, 000 770, 000 294,000} 2, 219, 000 
3, 575,000 | 2,384,000 | 1,453,000} 7,412,000 
— — 378, 000 252, 000 125, 000 755, 000 
1, 033, 000 689, 000 376,000 | 2, 098, 000 
1, 136,000 | 757, 000 347,000 | 2240, 000 
1,604,000 | 1, 069, 000 479, 000 1 2,152, 000 
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Distribution of work-relief funds for roads according to States, as 
provided in Cartwright amendment—Continued 


State Total 

!!. M ED K N A $9, 000, 000 
795, 000 1, 487, 000 

353, 000 714, 000 

404, 000 2,811, 000 

158, 000 2,314, 000 

850, 000 1, 753, 000 

842, 000 3, 696, 000 

$53, 000 1, 593, 000 

363, 000 730, 000 

354, 000 715, 000 

440, 000 918, 000 

150, 000, 009 


Emergency Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


STATEMENT SIGNED BY 19 MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the resolution before the 
House is of most vital importance. It is undoubtedly of 
greater importance to the people of the United States than 
any other measure that has been acted upon by this body 
during the present session. The greatest duty of Congress 
is to see that the needy and unemployed are taken care of. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am inserting a state- 
ment signed by 19 Members of the House in support of the 
Boileau amendment to the resolution asking for an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000,000 for the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration during the fiscal year 1938. 

The statement is as follows: 


The greatest responsibility that we as the legislative branch of 
the Government have is to care for those of our people who are in 
want and distress. 

The joint resolution before us at this time, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 361, is, in our opinion, quite inadequate to meet the needs 
that conditions have entailed. Government figures show that the 
unemployed population of the United States has not been materi- 
ally reduced. Moreover, the owners of industry have not as yet 
shown any desire or ability to absorb any appreciable portion of 
this standing army of unemployed. 

We believe, therefore, that it is our duty as the representatives 
of the people to support an increased appropriation for the Works 

Administration. In our opinion an appropriation of 
$3,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1938 will be barely sufficient to 
meet the requirements that the conditions in industry require. 

Henry G. Teigan (Minnesota), G. J. Boileau (Wisconsin), 

Robert G. Allen (Pennsylvania), John T. Bernard (Min- 
nesota), Thomas R. Amlie (Wisconsin), B. J. Gehrmann 
(Wisconsin), Knute Hill (Washington), Dewey W. John- 
son (Minnesota), Wm. Lemke (North Dakota), R. T. 
Buckler (Minnesota), Harry Sauthoff (Wisconsin), Mer- 
lin Hull (Wisconsin), Geo. J. Schneider (Wisconsin), 
Usher L. Burdick (North Dakota), Jerry J. O'Connell 
(Montana), Frank W. Fries (Illinois), John M. Coffee 
(Washington), Jerry Voorhis (California) (with this 
reservation: $3,000,000,000 is undoubtedly needed; if it 
can be raised by taxation, I should support its being 
appropriated), Byron N. Scott (California). 


Emergency Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the bill now 
being considered appropriates $1,500,000,000 for relief pur- 
poses for the next fiscal year, 
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This problem of relief has for 5 years been the greatest 
single problem facing this country. After having spent in 
one way or another in the neighborhood of $10,000,000,000, 
the Government is today without any accurate information 
as to the extent of the problem, its gravity, or the period of 
its probable duration. 

It is inconceivable, and yet a fact, that after spending 
these sums, which are incomprehensible to the human 
mind, we have made no effort to determine how effective the 
expenditures have been, how many have received relief who 
were not entitled to it, how many who have not received relief 
who are entitled to it, how many may be regarded as per- 
manent recipients of relief, and how many may be reason- 
ably expected to be absorbed in gainful employment in the 
future. 

Various Government authorities and private agencies have 
differed so greatly in their estimates of the unemployed, 
unemployables, and the amount necessary to take care of 
this situation that it has become perfectly obvious that 
something must be done and done quickly to ascertain the 
facts. 

Relief is not a partisan matter, It is not regarded by any 
right-thinking citizen in the light of a partisan question. 
Unfortunately, there has been too much partisanship dis- 
played in the administration of relief, and whether this is 
the fault of the present administration or whether it might 
be equally true under a Republican regime, is beside the 
point. The real question which must be determined if we 
are to administer relief on a sound and economical basis is 
what the necessities are and the most economical and prac- 
tical methods of meeting those necessities. 

The question must be approached basically from a stand- 
point of man’s humanity to man. Nobody for a moment 
believes or advocates that any individual in the United States 
incapable, either through incapacity to maintain himself or 
inability to find an opportunity to maintain himself, should 
be allowed to suffer. 

From the standpoint of a taxpayer it is vital that we get 
on a rational basis by ascertaining the facts in order that 
the least amount of money necessary shall be expended and 
that the greatest amount of money expended shall go to the 
direct purpose and function of relieving those who are en- 
titled to relief. 

There is no question but that there are many thousands 
on the relief rolls who do not belong there. Those who are 
ineligible for relief should be removed and that relief should 
be extended to those who are really and honestly entitled 
to it. 

I cannot stress too emphatically my belief that the whole 
question of relief should be surveyed from a nonpartisan 
standpoint, with the single view of determining the facts 
rationally, courageously, and effectively, to the end that we 
may not only know the extent of this problem and the prob- 
able duration of it but that we may also know that the 
burden of taxation necessary to carry on essential relief is 
only that which is absolutely needed for the work. 

No one can object to this view, and everyone interested in 
the welfare of both those to be relieved and those who are 
paying for that relief certainly must favor such a move. 

Personally, I want to state beyond any possibility of mis- 
understanding my own position in this matter. I am, and 
always have been, for adequate relief for those entitled to it. 
And I am in favor of getting away from all partisan discus- 
sion, all political expediency, and facing this grave problem 
in a businesslike way, to the end that we may know what is 
best to do to relieve the suffering of those who are un- 
fortunate enough to be unable to sustain themselves, and at 
the same time to relieve, as far as possible, what necessarily 
is a very great burden on the shoulders of the taxpayer. 

I supported this relief appropriation asked by the admin- 
istration this year. But before we are again called upon to 
make such an appropriation we should be furnished definite 
information as to the amounts needed. 
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National Parks Are a Sound Investment for All the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, these watchdogs of the 
Treasury on the minority side who are always barking for 
economy seem to have a keen scent for projects of the West 
and South. When projects for irrigation and reclamation 
are under consideration from the West or the T. V. A. from 
Tennessee and Alabama their barks of protest and warn- 
ing roll and ring up to the rafters. However, when appro- 
priations are being considered for Federal projects in their 
own States they are strangely silent, and apparently suc- 
cumb to a sectional coma, 

The Blue Ridge Parkway, which has for its purpose the 
connection of the Shenandoah National Park in Virginia with 
the Great Smoky Mountain Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, has particularly aroused the barking and the bay- 
ing of the watchdogs, who evidently thought they had dis- 
covered a mouse. The Members of the House, only too 
familiar with these partisan attacks, substantially supported 
the Honorable Rozert L. Douckrox, of North Carolina, in 
his battle for this worthy project. This proposed highway, 
30 feet wide, in a parkway 800 feet wide and 475 miles in 
length, is a monument not only to its sponsors but also to 
the broad vision of a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

NATIONAL PARKS IN CALIFORNIA 

As a Representative from California, I feel a keen interest 
in national parks. My State has been favored by the Fed- 
eral Government with four great parks—the Yosemite, Se- 
quoia, Grant, and Lassen. They are valuable assets not only 
to the people of California but to the entire Nation. No one 
can sit at the foot of El Capitan, or be fascinated by the 
beautiful falls of Yosemite, or look upward to the gigantic 
sequoias without being deeply impressed by the forces of 
Nature. It makes one forget the little vexations of life, it 
broadens the vision, it opens the soul. The same is true of 
the Yellowstone National Park, the Grand Canyon, and other 
majestic portions of our great country. 

PARES PAY DIVIDENDS 

It is true that these great national parks are withheld 
from local taxation, but it must be remembered that these 
great recreational areas bring millions of visitors, who are 
a valuable commercial asset. There is no doubt that the 
tourists to the Yosemite National Park contribute much more 
to the commercial welfare of the State of California than 
would the amount of the taxes if this property. were tax- 
able by the State and withdrawn for park purposes. 

California has been enthused by these great recreational 
areas afforded by the Federal Government. In addition to 
these four marvelous parks—Yosemite, Sequoia, Grant, Las- 
sen—the State has established a park system of her own. 
These State parks are purchased and maintained by State 
funds. However, some gifts have been made by benevolent 
citizens. Some of these State parks are scattered along the 
Redwood Trail in the northwestern section of the State. 

‘This is one of the most marvelous drives to be found on the 
globe. Every Californian, every individual from whatever 
part of the world, is awed, and carries away a life impression 
when standing in the shadows of these leafy monuments that 
reach hundreds of feet toward the skies. 

THIS AREA IN NEED OF PARKS 

The East, where the greater population prevails, has neg- 

lected to promote these large and valuable recreational areas. 
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This section of the country has a great need for these na- 
tional parks. The Shenandoah National Park, the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, and the Great Smoky Mountains will afford mil- 
lions of people an opportunity for a few weeks’ rest and recre- 
ation. These individuals will be inspired by the scenery, their 
lungs will be purged by the fresh air of the mountains, they 
will return rested in body and in mind. A vacation in this 
section will be a tonic for the soul. 

In addition to the recreational value, these parks will pre- 
serve vast areas of forests, a valuable asset to future genera- 
tions. These forest areas will conserve the moisture in the 
mountains, will furnish streams of clear and pure water and 
sustain the normal flow of the rivers, and, to a considerable 
extent, will prevent the rapid flow of the mountain rain and 
restrain the floods below. 

DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY UNPARALLELED 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the pleasure of visiting the com- 
pleted portion of the Skyline Drive in the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. It is one of the beautiful drives of the world. 
It may lack the majestic splendor of some of the Rocky 
Mountain drives or the Rim-of-the-World in southern Cali- 
fornia, or the marvelous sweep of the sea and the distant 
mountains of the Palos Verdes Drive that leads out from 
my home town of San Pedro, Calif. It may lack the historic 
aspect of the Grand Corniche, between the Apennines and 
the Mediterranean, made famous by Caesar and Napoleon, 
but it does possess a distinctive beauty and a rarity not par- 
alleled anywhere on this grand continent with the possible 
exception of the Ozark Mountains. The allurements, the 
inspiration of this great project, will have no competition in 
this section of the country, and those who have breathed its 
refreshing air and beheld its mountain beauties will have 
implanted in them a deep and irresistible desire to visit the 
other great national parks of our country. 

A BOND OF GOOD WILL 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to ccngratulate my colleague, “Bos” 
Doucurton, for his militant spirit in supporting and carrying 
to a successful conclusion in this House this monumental 
investment that will pay dividends for centuries to come and 
that will bless the generations yet unborn. It will contribute 
to the breaking down of prejudice between the various sec- 
tions of the country; it is a bond of good will stretching 
from north to south; it is an asset to all the people of our 
country. I am happy to note the House has not been de- 
terred from a worthy deed by the self-appointed and self- 
annointed watchdogs that bark with partisanship, but seldom 
show the teeth of statesmanship. 


Proposed Amendments to the Work Relief Bill to 
Finance P. W. A. Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I am listing herewith the two 
amendments which I am proposing to the pending relief bill: 
AMENDMENT NO. 1 TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 361 


On page 2, line 20, after the semicolon, add “Provided, That from 
the amounts specified for the foregoing classes, $300,000,000 shall 
be allocated to the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 2 TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 361 

Page 8, after line 24, add new paragraph 

“In order to maintain or increase 9 by providing for 
useful public-works projects of the kind and character for which 
the Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Works (herein- 
after called the Administrator) has heretofore made loans or grants 
pursuant to title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, or the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1936, the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works is hereby continued until June 30, 1939, 
and until said date is hereby authorized to continue to perform 
all functions which it is authorized to perform on the effective 
date of this act. The funds hereinbefore allocated to the Federal 
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Emergency Administration of Public Works shall be used for the 
making of loans or grants to finance or aid in the financing of 
such projects, and in addition thereto the Administrator is hereby 
authorized to use funds on hand or to be received from the sale of 
securities, for the making of loans or grants to finance or aid in 
the financing of such projects: Provided, That after the effective 
date of this act no allotment shall be made for any project the 
application for which has not been approved by the 
divisions of the Federal Emergency Administration of Publie 
Works prior to the effective date of this act: Provided further, 
That no part of the sum made available by this paragraph shall 
be loaned or granted for any project unless, in the determination 
of the Administrator, the completion thereof can be substantially 
accomplished prior to July 1, 1939, and adequate provision has 
been made or is assured for financing such part of the entire cost 
thereof as is not to be supplied through the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works: Provided further, That this lim- 
itation upon time shall not apply to any project enjoined in any 
Federal or State court: Provided further, 
after made by the Federal Emergency 
Works to aid in the financing of any project for which the initial 
allotment is made after the effective date of this act shall be 20 
percent of the cost of such project, plus an amount equal to the 
amount paid in salaries or wages to workers employed on such 
project who have been certified as being in need of relief by the 
Progress Administration or any agency or agencies desig- 
nated by it: Provided further, That for the purpose of deter- 


have not been, in his opinion, performed or supplied in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the financing agreement between 
the Government and the grantee. The Emergency Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1935, approved June 1934, as supplemented by the 

cy Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 and the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1936, is 1 amended by striking 
out from the paragraph authorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to purchase securities ram the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works the colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the amount that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration may have invested at any one time in such securities 
shall not exceed $250,000,000’, and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1938, is 
hereby amended by striking out the words ‘in connection with the 
liquidation’ in the provision relating to administrative expenses 
of the ton of Public Works, and in addition to the 
funds made available for administrative expenses, in said act, the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works is hereby au- 
thorized to use not to exceed $10,000,000 of the funds allocated in 
this joint resolution for administrative expenses during the fiscal 
year 1938.” 


The first amendment which I will offer on Monday makes 
no change in the class of work to be undertaken for which 
this relief appropriation is made. It merely provides that 
$300,000,000 of the $1,500,000,000 appropriated in the bill 
shall be set aside for the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works for useful public-works projects. It is de- 
signed to finance those projects now pending in the Public 
Works Administration approved by the examining divisions, 
for which no funds are otherwise available. These projects 
originate in congressional districts all over the United States 
and have been submitted in good faith by local communi- 
ties which we all represent. 

The second amendment which I am offering proposes a 
minimum base grant of 20 percent of the project cost to 
cover indirect relief labor. The formula which I propose 
for determining earned grants on P. W. A. projects will at 
least guarantee applicants a minimum grant of 20 percent of 
the total project cost. The amendment also proposes in- 
creasing the grant that can be earned by whatever amount 
is paid to relief labor employed directly on the project. If 
this formula is accepted, localities having little unemploy- 
ment will receive little or no grant in addition to the base 
grant of 20 percent. Localities having large numbers of 
unemployed qualified construction workers will receive 
grants ranging from 30 to 45 percent of the total project 
cost. In any event, all sponsors of non-Federal projects 
would receive Federal aid in direct proportion to the direct 
and indirect relief labor burden they assume. The fixed 
minimum grant of 20 percent of the project cost will be 
sufficient to encourage public bodies to undertake needed 
improvements. 

The proposed amendment also provides that workers who 
are certified as being in need of public relief shall have the 
same eligibility for employment as those who are actually 
on the public relief rolls. This will protect those who have 
sacrificed everything to keep from becoming public burdens 
and prevent their having to go on relief before they are 
eligible for employment on projects financed in whole or 
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in part by the Federal Government. Heretofore only those 
workers who were actually on the public-relief rolls have 
been certified for employment on such projects. 

P. W. A. statistics show that for all projects constructed 
the average amount paid for labor was 30 percent of the 
total project cost. On this basis the following examples 
show how the grant formula suggested in the proposed 
amendment will apply to a project costing $100,000: 

EXAMPLE 1 

When 20 percent of the labor employed directly on the 
project is relief labor— 

Base grant for indirect relief labor (20 percent of $100,000)_. $20, 000 


Total labor cost, $30,000. 
Grant from direct relief labor (20 percent of 630,000) 6, 000 
26, 000 


17 STs Es E PS 


In this case the applicant would receive a total grant of 
26 percent of the total project cost, and would have to put 


up $74,000. 
EXAMPLE 2 


When 40 percent of the labor employed directly on the 
project is relief labor— 
al acaba Beeler acne (49 ps uae pt Bl $20, 000 
Total labor cost (30 percent of $100,000), $30,000. 
Grant from direct relief labor (40 percent ‘of 830,000) 12, 000 


Total erent ü — 000 


In this case the applicant would receive a total grant of 
32 percent of the total project cost, and would have to put up 
$68,000. 

EXAMPLE 3 


When 60 percent of the labor employed directly on the 
project is relief labor— 
Base grant for indirect relief labor (20 percent of $100,000)... $20, 000 
Total $30,000 


Grant from direct relief labor (60 percent of 830,000) 18, 000 


S 38, 000 


In this case the applicant would receive a total grant of 
38 percent of the total project cost, and would have to put 
up $62,000. 

Construction on a few small P. W. A. projects started about 
October 1, 1933. Severe cold during the winter of 1933-34 
seriously retarded construction of projects on those projects 
that did get underway before the cold weather. P. W. A. 
construction did not actually become an important factor in 
the relief of unemployment until the late spring of 1934. 
There was considerable criticism of P. W. A. in the beginning 
on account of the slowness in getting into action, but after 
it did get organized it really went to town, and it is still going. 
The following figures will give anyone something to think 
about: 

Up to May 1 of this year dependable statistics show that 
P. W. A., Federal, non-Federal, and housing projects had 
furnished 1,350,577,048 man-hours of direct employment. 
An extensive survey conducted by the Department of Labor 
shows that on P. W. A. projects the ratio of indirect to direct 
labor is 2.6 indirect to 1 direct. Therefore, the grand total 
of direct and indirect man-hours of labor created by P. W. A. 
-projects was 4,862,077,373, as of May 1 of this year. It must 
be remembered that, with relatively few exceptions, P. W. A. 
has been operating on a 30-hour week. P. W. A. statistics 
show that on the basis of the 30-hour week workers averaged 
about 25 hours a week. Labor and climatic conditions and 
the remoteness of some of its projects made it necessary to 
permit some projects to proceed, at least for certain periods 
of time, on a 40-hour week. P. W. A. statistics show that 
in these cases workers have been able to average only a little 
over 31 hours per week. Taking the P. W. A. program as a 
whole, for both direct and indirect labor, it seems safe to 
estimate that workers have not been able to average much, 
if any, over 30 hours per week. Up to May 1, 1937, P. W. A. 
had actually been engaged in construction 186 weeks. On 
the basis of a 30-hour week, 871,340 workers had been kept 
directly or indirectly employed by the P. W. A. program from 
October 1, 1933, to May 1, 1937. The Works Progress Ad- | 
ministration that each person employed is equiva- 
Jent to keeping five persons off the public relief rolls. If 
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that estimate is correct, the P. W. A. program kept 4,356,700 
people off the public relief rolis from October 1, 1933, to 
May 1, 1937. 

The foregoing figures do not take into account employment 
furnished contractors, subcontractors, engineers, architects, 
and the administrative staff of the Public Works Administra~ 
tion. In other words, the executive, administrative, techni- 
cal, and clerical staffs of the Government, public bodies, con- 
tractors, and subcontractors engaged in the planning and, 
executing of the P. W. A. program have not been taken into’ 
account. Neither are the executive, administrative, techni-! 
cal, and clerical staffs of investment brokers, insurance com- 
panies, mines, mills, factories, processing and assembling 
plants, and transportation organizations taken into account, | 
If accurate figures could be assembled to show this indirect 
effect of the P. W. A. program, another sparkling gem would 
be added to the already glittering crown of this organization. 
No wonder it is one of the most popular organizations the 
Federal Government ever established. No wonder tens of 
thousands of telegrams and letters are pouring in to Members 
of Congress, the President of the United States, and others 
who have something to do with the destiny of the Public 
Works Administration, pleading for its extension and money 
with which to keep up its good work. 

For the information of the Committee of the Whole House 
Telative to the unemployment of skilled workers, I submit 
herewith letter sent to me on May 20 by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which indicates that any statement to the 
effect that there is a shortage of skilled building-trades 
workers is erroneous and without foundation. 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN 


TION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1937. 


House of Representatives, set «Niet . C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I believe it opportune at this time 
loyment 


to bring to 
conditions which exist in the 


Alton, I 10 

The secretary of our New York Building and Construction Trades 
Council reports 60,000 skilled building-trades workers out of 
employment. 

I am sure that within the next 10 days I could furnish you with 
a more complete report. However, I believe that the above figures 
will give you a general idea of the number of skilled building-trades 
workers without employment at the presen time, particularly as 
this is the season when construction is ts peak. 

T believe that à conservative estimate for the country as a whole 
is that at least 40 percent of the skilled building-trades workers are 
without employment, 

Any statement that there is a shortage of skilled building trades 
workers in this country is erroneous and without foundation. 


ap 
P. W. A., also the law should include a provision providing for labor 
conditions which will furnish 3 opportunities 225 unem-: 


ployed e poken who in many at great 
personal sacrifice, also due the assistance furnished by our 
organizations many of which € their treasuries have kept 
their members off relief 
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F 5 
struction industry, I believe eee 
amending House Bent Resolution 361 so as to provide at 
$300,000,000 for the continuation of the P. W. A. and N eatin conte 
tions which will not be discriminatory against large numbers of our 
VT rolls. 
Trusting that you will be successful in amending the bill as sug- 
gested, and with best wishes for your continued success, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
7 é eee Buildi: nd 
ng a 
Construction Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


| Extension of Titles V and VI of the Social Security 
Act to Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr, IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, there is no community 
under the American flag in greater need of the benefits of 
titles V and VI of the Social Security Act than the island of 
Puerto Rico. With its exceedingly dense population of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 American citizens and a relatively low 
economic status; overcrowding in dwellings as a result of 
misery and poverty, besides its tropical environment, the 
island is confronted with serious health, social, and welfare 
problems, which cannot be properly attended to with its 
limited resources. 

Title V of the Social Security Act provides aid through 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor to the States and Territories for work in maternal 
and child health, aid to crippled children, and child welfare. 

Title VI provides aid through the United States Public 
Health Service to the States and Territories in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of adequate health services, especially 
in predominantly rural communities. 

The question of the extension of the Social Security Act 
to Puerto Rico has already been considered by different de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government. The 
Department of the Interior has just recently communicated 
with the Treasury Department and the Department of 
Labor, respectively, asking their assistance in securing ex- 
tension of titles V and VI to Puerto Rico. After a hearing 
before the Social Security Board as to extension of the act 
to Puerto Rico, the Board indicated it would be willing to 
endorse the extension of titles V and VI to the island. 

The insular government has a well-organized department 
of health, whose standards of work are recognized as satis- 
factory by the Children’s Bureau and the United States 
Public Health Service, which administer titles V and VI of 
the Social Security Act. Insular funds are now provided by 
the government of Puerto Rico for public-health purposes, 
including maternal and child health, child welfare, and 
other health activities, but they are totally inadequate to 
meet the proper needs of the island. 

The average general annual death rate in Puerto Rico 
during the past 5 years has been twice that of the United 
States registration area for deaths, The average annual 
tuberculosis death rate during the same period in the island 
has been 300 per 100,000 population, or five times the 
tuberculosis death rate in the continent. Hookworm is 
widely prevalent and, according to surveys carried out, ap- 
proximately 90 percent of persons in rural communities and 
40 percent of those living in urban districts are infected. 
Malaria is a serious problem, especially on the coast, where 
as many as 40 percent of the inhabitants harbor the malaria 
parasite in their blood. Infant mortality, considered by 
most sanitariums the most sensitive index of social welfare 
and sanitary improvement, is exceedingly high—114 per 
1,000 live births during 1935—as compared with the rate for 
continental American communities, where rarely it exceeds 
50. Mortality from causes connected with child birth is 
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comparatively high—53.3 per 10,000 total births in 1934 and 
65.8 in 1933. 

A conference of State Governors, held during the year 
1935, with the attendance of Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, 
Governor of Puerto Rico, passed a resolution requesting that 
the benefits of the Social Security Act be extended to the 
island. The Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America, which met in Washington. D. C., 
on April 5 and 6 of this year, passed a resolution requesting 
from President Roosevelt and the Members of Congress the 
extension of titles V and VI of this act to Puerto Rico. A 
resolution was introduced and approved at the annual con- 
ference of the American Federation of Labor which con- 
vened in Tampa, Fla., in November 1936 requesting from 
Congress the extension of the benefits of the Social Security 
Act to Puerto Rico. 

In view of the recommendations made by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Social Security Board, I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 6524) designed to extend the provisions of titles 
V and VI of the Social Security Act to Puerto Rico. 

A bill was introduced and approved by the insular Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico in its present session, which closed 
on April 15, 1937, to authorize the Department of Health 
of Puerto Rico to cooperate with the Federal Government 
through its appropriate agencies in administering a program 
of service for promoting the health of mothers and children 
and in maintaining adequate public-health service; also 
the necessary appropriation for matching Federal funds has 
been included in the budget approved by the insular legis- 
lature for the fiscal year 1937-38. The extension of titles 
V and VI to Puerto Rico will not entail the setting up of 
additional Federal administrative offices. 

The recommendations for extending titles V and VI to the 
island, above referred to, are included in the following let- 
ters written by the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Harold L. 
Ickes: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 27, 1937. 


CCC 

ay tie th keene I am informed that the Social 
Board desires the views of this Department on H. R. 1484, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on January 5, 1937, by Mr. 
Ictes1as, Commissioner from Puerto Rico, to amend the “Social 
Sornay Act", 8 August 14, 1935, so as to include Puerto 
Rico. I earnestly fa vor the extension to Puerto Rico of those por- 
aone’ i t time, including particularly tities Y and 
a tself a presen’ uding particular! V 
VI, “maternal and child hi ye 


Probably no territory under th 


square 

The public-health service of Puerto Rico and the public-health 
units under its direction are at present fully able to comply with 
all Federal requirements, and additional funds could be used ad- 
vantageously in extending e units to those parts of 
the island which are not now served; in strengthening the services 
now rendered by the addition of new trained personnel; in super- 
vising social-service investigations concerning dependent children 
and finding homes for them; and in rehabilitating the physically 
disabled. Such additional resources as might be made available to 
Puerto Rico under the Social Security Act would be used in ex- 
tending valuable services to many persons not now receiving such 
assistance, particularly in the rural sections. 

Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States, and there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why Puerto Rico should be excluded 
gee pat Bonne cin te Bh AORE AO inet DA Bing 

in position immediately to utilize, or from like opportunity with 
the other Territories and the States fully to avail itself of all of the 
benefits of the act as soon as it may be in financial position to 
do so. 
A part of the unrest in Puerto Rico, aside from that derived from 
its difficult economic situation, has been due to a conviction on 
the part of many inhabitants of the island that Puerto Rico is a 
sort of stepchild of the United States and bears the brunt of legis- 
lation designed to benefit other sections of the country, not bene- 
ficial—or even actually detrimental—to Puerto Rico. It is difficult 
to explain to Puerto Ricans why eee while 
Alaska and Hawali are included in the of the Social 
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Security Act. Immediate extension to Puerto Rieo of at least 
those provisions of the act of which the insular government may 
be in position immediately to avail itself, particularly titles V and 
VI, would go far to offset the feeling that Puerto Rico is the object 
of unfair discrimination. 

The Federal Government has never extended to Puerto Rico 
financial aid anywhere nearly comparable to that extended to the 
States. As shown by the detailed 5 Arig te marn 

and emergency aid per cap or -year 5 
E AAA SE VO eens Cinta ox Olin eerie? It 
is true that Puerto Rico receives, in addition, the benefit of the 


internal-revenue lews, in general, have not been extended to the 
island; but the total of all those poh mn me 9 a 3 
3-year od to only $6.46 per ‘or a 

ccc las ull Vedas) reg dine Kad 
emergency aid, together with the benefits of the customs duties, 
internal revenues, and income taxes allotted to the island. As 
shown by the tables herewith, that total is less than one-half of 
the average Federal asistance per capita, of $68.41, given to the 
States and other Territories, including the District of Columbia; 
and it is only about three-fifths of the average, of $55.72, given to 


Furthermore, it should be said, in fairness to Puerto Rico, not 
only that it needs and is entitled to aid, on the same basis as the 
States and the other Territories, but also that the people of the 
island have shown themselves to deserve full recognition on this 
basis. In the 38 years that Puerto Rico has been an integral 
of the political and economic structure of the United States 
island’s purchases from the mainland have increased from abo 
$9,000,000 in 1900 to about $100,000,000 in 1936. The island 
ranks seventh as a purchaser of mainland products, exceeding all 
countries of the Western Hemisphere except Canada. 


Sincerel 
Sy Harotrp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
THs SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 9, 1937. 
Hon. Santtaco I 


which you request that I do what I can to have the provisions of 
the Social Security Act extended to Puerto Rico. 
Director Ernest Gruening, of the Division of Territories and 
“Island Possessions, and Col. William C. Rigby, counsel for Puerto 
Rico, had a conference with the Social Security Board on Febru- 
ary 10. At that time the question was discussed as to whether 
the entire Social Security Act should be made applicable to Puerto 
Rico at this time or only those parts of the act of which Puerto 
Rico would be able to avail itself immediately. It appeared to 
be the opinion of the Board that it probably would be better to 
ask, at the present time, for the extension of only titles V and 
VI to Puerto Rico, arid then to wait perhaps until some subsequent 
year, or until the island is really ready to avail itself of other 
provisions of the act, before requesting further legislation from 
Congress. The Board was unanimously in favor of the extension 
to Puerto Rico of titles V and VI. 

Following the above conference, and upon being advised that 
the Social Security Board desired the views of this Department 


concerning H. R. 1484, I wrote a letter on February 27 to Hon. | 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman, a copy of which, together with its 
enclosures, I transmit herewith. 

As you probably know, I made efforts to have Puerto Rico in- 
cluded in the original Social Security Act, but was unsuccessful. 
I am entirely in sympathy with having the provisions of said act 
extended to Puerto Rico, but Governor Winship has advised that 
it will be impossible to take advantage of certain of its provisions 
at present. I therefore believe that we should work in harmony 
with such recommendations as may be made by the Social Security 


HaroLD L. Ickes, 


4 1 urs, 
sel pe les Secretary of the Interior. 


Foreign Invasion of Alaska Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I invited the atten- 
tion of the House to the serious condition which exists with 
respect to the Alaska salmon fisheries by reason of the 
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threatened, and in part actual, invasion of those fisheries 
by the Japanese. 

This morning I received a telegram from Mr. William B. 
Regan, United States Commissioner at Naknek, Alaska, 
stating that he had just received information of the pres- 
ence of two Japanese floating canneries lying off Port Moller 
on the west side of the Alaska Peninsula, in Bristol Bay, and 
stating his understanding that the Japanese had agreed to 
stay out of Bering Sea until the controversy is settled. 

So far as I am aware, the Japanese have made no agree- 
ment to remain out of Bering Sea, but have, on the other 
hand, proclaimed their intention of fishing as they please in 
Bristol Bay and in Bering Sea, and in fact everywhere else 
cff the Alaska coast beyond a distance of 3 miles from shore. 
So far as I know, they have not indicated their intention of 
fishing within 3 miles of the shores of Alaska. Floating 
canneries anchored off Port Moller indicate that the Jap- 
anese are fishing in that region. With the mile-long nets 
used by them, extending from the surface to the bottom 
of the sea, they are bound to take large quantities of salmon 
during the annual salmon run, and thus measurably deplete 
the Alaska salmon fisheries. 

Since yesterday, Mr. Speaker, I have received information 
indicating that one statement contained in my remarks of 
yesterday is not entirely correct. I then said that Norway 
claimed exclusive fisheries rights in the Westfjord lying 
between the Lofoten Islands and the mainland, but that no 
definite limits to the waters thus claimed appear ever to 
have been specified. This morning I learn that a Norwegian 
royal decree of July 12, 1935, does definitely specify the 
limits of the waters claimed in the Westfjord and includes 
all of those waters within the Norwegian fisheries zone. The 
outer limit of the zone thus claimed is 4 miles beyond the 
outer islands which fringe the coast of Norway, and there- 
fore the Kingdom of Norway claims the exclusive fisheries 
rights, not only in the Westfjord but 4 miles beyond the 
extreme outer limits of a line drawn from Shomvoer to 
Myken Islands, which lie at the northerly and southerly 
extremity of the entrance to the Westfjord. This claim 
which has been maintained by Norway down the centuries, 
and is reiterated and made explicit by the royal decree of 
1935, is definite proof that no general 3-mile limit applying 
to all cases has ever been generally accepted by the civilized 
nations of the world, and therefore the so-called 3-mile limit 
for all purposes is not a part of international law. 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY, OF OHIO, AT CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, ON MAY 2, 1937 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the speech of Hon. MARTIN 
L. SWEENEY, delivered at the unveiling of the monument in 
honor of Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski, at Pulaski 
Square, Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday, May 2, 1937, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Right Reverend Monsignori, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I am very happy to have this opportunity to 
journey from the Nation’s Capital to join with you today in paying 
tribute to the memory of a great character, a soldier, and a true 
patriot, Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski. 

I bring you the greetings of my colleague the Honorable Jonw 
LesInsKI, Congressman from who was to be a guest 
speaker on this occasion. Unfortunately, he was detained by an 
important in his own city. It would have been a 
pleasure to have him with us today, and to many of you a privilege 
to hear him address this magnificent gathering in his native Polish 
language. Our friend is an outstanding Member of the House of 
Representatives, a splendid type of Polish-American citizen, bring- 
ing credit to himself, his constituents, and the honorable race of 
which he is a part. 
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To discuss the romantic career of Brig. Gen. Count Casimir 
Pulaski to an audience of Polish-American citizens would be like 
“carrying coals to Newcastle.” I direct my remarks today to those 
of you assembled here who are not of Polish extraction, and who 
undoubtedly are eager to learn something of this distinguished 
patriot in whose honor we dedicate this memorial today. 

Unfortunately, very little has been written about the romantic 
career of Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski. Here is a field for 
some modern historian to cultivate. We know he came from a dis- 
tinguished noble family, a family that was comfortably situated 
as far as the material things of life go, and who always had a deep 
sympathy for the poorer class of peasants in their homeland. 

Tre FOARE ET e ET T te Beg uta Seton i mh 
repelling the invaders at every opportunity. Strong evers 
democracy in its truest sense of the word, this noble family led by 
the father, Count Joseph Pulaski, with his three sons, including 
Casimir, who was not yet 20 years of age, in 1768 successfully raised 
an army of over 8,000 men in an effort to repel the attack of Russia, 
bent on seizing their native country. The military accomplish- 
ments of this family were known throughout Europe, and the brav- 
ery of young Casimir Pulaski soon became known to the American 
Colonies, who were then organizing for battle to achieve independ- 
ence for what is now known as the United States. 

The story of the Pulaskis is a sad story. Often were the sons 
compelled to take up arms to prevent in turn the invasion of the 
Prussians, the Austrians, and the Russians, The Pulaski family 
not only gave of their physical strength but they hel to finance 
and sustain the newly organized armies in the struggle for Poland's 
independence. On A 5, 1772, after fighting in a hopeless 
cause Poland found herself humbled with the signing of the treaty 
of partition at St. Petersburg. This treaty took from Poland over 
one-third of her territory and placed 5,000,000 of her people under 
Russian domination. 

Young Casimir Pulaski witnessed the humiliation of his people 
with the of this treaty. Undaunted, he fled to Turkey, 
where he spent considerable time seeking to incite the Turks 
against the Russians. After Turkey made peace with Russia in 
1774 Casimir Pulaski fled to France, In Paris, fearful of e 
sure, he refrained from reporting to the military authorities of 
that country, and sought out his former schoolmate, Dr. N. Belle- 
ville, who was then serving his interneship in one of the military 
hospitals in Paris. Dr. Belleville made possible the historic meeting 
with our own Benjamin Franklin, who was at that time in Europe 
secking aid for the American Colonies. Franklin knew of the mili- 
tary record of the young Polish hero, Without hesitation he fur- 
nished him with letters of introduction to Gen. George Washington. 
Pulaski made known his desire to fight for independence and the 
American Colonies, 

He sailed from Europe and arrived on America on August 17, 
1777. He immediately presented his credentials to General Wash- 
ington, who was so impressed with the young Polish soldier that 
without delay he wrote the Congress urging that Pulaski be given 
the command of the horse. Pulaski accepted the responsibility 
and in a short time thereafter he accredited himself with valor at 
the Battle of Brandywine. Because of his bravery in this battle, 
General Washington caused the Congress to issue to him a commis- 
sion as brigadier general in command of all the Cavalry of the 
American forces. It can be truthfully asserted that Pulaski was, in 
fact, the “father of the American Cavalry.” After distinguishing 
himself at the Battle of Trenton and several other engagements, we 
find Pulaski with 200 of his trained horsemen participating in the 
siege at Savannah, Ga., in which battle he received the wound that 
brought about his death. 

I like to think of the brigadier general as a splendid military 
leader. I also like to think of him as a Christian gentleman. Let 
me read to you the statement attributed to Major Rogowski, one 
of his officers who was with him when he received the fatal wound. 
I read from the Georgia Historical Quarterly, from the edition 
published September 1929, on the occasion of the Pulaski sesqui- 
centennial. This publication is sponsored by the State of Georgia 
Historical Society. Major Rogowski speaks: 

“For half an hour the guns roared and blood flowed abundantly. 
Seeing an opening between the enemy’s work, Pulaski resolved, 
with his legion and a small detachment of Georgia cavalry, to 
charge through, enter the city, confuse the enemy, and cheer the 
inhabitants with good tidings. General Lincoln approved the dar- 
ing plan. Imploring the help of the Almighty, Pulaski shouted 
to his men, ‘Forward!’ and we, 200 strong, rode at full speed 
after him, the earth resounding under the hoofs of our chargers. 
For the first 2 minutes all went well. We sped like knights into 
the peril. Just, however, as we passed the gap between the two 
batteries, a cross-fire, like a pouring shower, confused our ranks. 
I looked around. Oh! sad moment ever to be remembered! Pu- 
laski lies prostrate on the ground. I leaped toward him, thinking 
possibly his wound was not dangerous, but a canister shot had 
pierced his thigh and the blood was flowing from his breast, prob- 
ably from a second wound. Falling on my knees, I tried to raise 
him. He said, in a faint voice, ‘Jesus! Maria! Joseph!’ Further I 
knew not, for at that moment a musket ball, grazing my scalp, 
blinded me with blood, and I fell to the ground in a state of 
insensibility.” 

This act portrays a true Christian gentleman. It dignifies the 
strength of the Polish people, who through centuries of oppres- 
sion in their bitter struggle for independence never left the faith 
of their fathers. They remained steadfast and are today loyal 
to the Roman Catholic faith, which sustained them in their dark- 
est hour. Pulaski gave evidence of this faith when he was mor- 
tally wounded at the Battle of Savannah, : 
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years ago I was delighted to learn that the City Council 
of Cleveland, Ohio, had adopted a resolution sponsored by my 
friend, the Honorable John M. Sulzman, then a member of the 
city council, who graces this occasion with his presence 
platform, for the dedicating of this area of our city to be known 
as Pulaski It was a fitting tribute on the part of the 


trust our fellow citizens, as 
they pass this section of the city, will come to know more of the 
life and character of the man we honor today. 

This cannon which we unveiled today in Pulaski’s honor was 
used in the last World War. It is an instrument of death and 
ordinarily would be : 

background, however, tells 
us that, as in Pulaski’s day, physical force is the accepted weapon 
in any struggle for liberty or national defense. Brig. Gen. Count 
Casimir Pulaski, like our own Washington and Lincoln, undoubt- 
edly in his heart despised war; but he was a practical man and, 
like others who are charged with responsibility of military and 


destroyed. y 
With war clouds hanging heavy over the civilized nations of the 
world, with dictatorship and communism 


I am a strong believer in national defense and supported every 
reasonable national defense program in the Congress of the United 
States, but I pray the time is not far distant when the tremendous 
amount of money we spend for armaments and for weapons for 
the destruction of human life and property can be utilized in 
eradicating disease, in developing culture, and securing prosperity 
for our fellow beings, not only in this country, but throughout 
the entire world. 

We are strong enough to lead a movement in a war to end wars 
by destroying the profits which some greedy individuals make from 
the blood of their fellow men. It is well that we keep aloof from 
the so-called League of Nations as it is now constituted, with 
its intrigue and selfish ideals and its concern with material ad- 
vantages rather than the idealism for which it was created. When 
the time comes that we shall have a family of nations seriously 
united for the purpose of destroying war, the United States of 
America can properly take the lead without a surrender of any 
part of our national sovereignity. ; 

There are monuments to Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski in 
the city of Washington, D. C., in Savannah, Ga., and the splendid 
Pulaski Skyway which reaches for many miles through the State 
of New Jersey, terminating at the gateway of the greatest metrop- 
olis of the world, New York. His greatest monument is the history, 
of his contribution to the cause of American independence re- 
corded in the archives of our national history. Let us and the 
future generations study and revere the romantic career of this: 
young soldier who died at the early age of 31, but whose life was 
Sh DORDE OUDEN ANO: AROMAS LOr Te, 

ellow men. i 


Don’t Sell Out Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA, AND 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein an illuminating and 
challenging article written for The Nation, a liberal weekly, 
periodical, by the gentleman from California [Mr. Vooruts] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Maverick], entitled 
“Don’t Sell Out Prosperity.” This article sums up in suc- 
cinct argument the entire relief situation. In it the two 
authors, who have but recently been written about favor- 
ably by Dr. Stanley High in the Saturday Evening Post, give 
a penetrating analysis of the present relief situation and 
conclude with their own prognosis of the future with refer- 
ence to relief. I commend the reading of this article to all 
thoughtful and intelligent citizens. The two authors are 
active among the liberal groups of Congressmen, in which 
number may be found many men of splendid intellect, warm 


heart, and great promise. 
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The article is as follows: 


[From the Nation for May 1, 1937] 
Don’t SELL OUT PROSPERITY 
(By H. Jeary Voors and MAURY MAVERICK) 


Wasutncron, D. C., May. 4—President Roosevelt's message asking 
that relief be cut to a billion and a half broke like a thunderclap 
over Co: : In comparison with the outlay 
on W. P. A., P. W. A., and Resettlement, it meant a drastic cut. 


A group of Co! 
said the amount should be two 
still over 8,000,000 unemployed. 
expenditures, seems about right, 
as $4,000,000,000. But many persons said the President wanted far 
too much. Some of the low flyers said a 

be lopped off, leaving a billion, Some even said relief should be 
eliminated altogether. At any rate, the economy drums are beat- 
ing and roaring, and the cut-to-the-bone boys are admittedly way 
out in front. 


is no armistice; and the economy boys, 
the money gives out, we can get a deficiency appropriation.” Shut 
your eyes and wait and see. 

But why not look reality in the face for once? There is only one 
Sensible course. There should be a permanent department of 


a running 
boxing in the dark with the ghost of unemployment. 

We know that several million of the persons now unemployed 
will remain unemployed for years to come—barring, of course, 
some fundamental change in our economic system. Hence, what- 
ever Congress does with regard to the unemployed is going to de- 
termine the permanent lot in life of several million families. Even 
viewing the problem as a one, if the present plan of 
reduction goes through, the amount app: will still be 
entirely insufficient. The W. P. A. has done a good job in meet- 
ing an emergency situation, but for the long run, for the perma- 
nent policies of the future, we have done practically nothing at all. 
For that we need a faith, a philosophy, and definite information. 

Everybody should know that if America increased by 10 percent 
Its available fertile soils, the number of its decent habitable 
homes, the quantity of its preserved food, the capacity of its 
power plants to develop electric energy, the acreage of its forests, 
the effectiveness of its educational and cultural facilities—every~ 
body should know that if this happened America would be richer 
by approximately 10 percent than it was before. But some of us 
still have the ridiculous idea that we shall go broke by increasing the 
national wealth or by hiring people to build up the national wealth. 

We know that no nation on earth has ever maintained itself as 
a strong and vigorous people if it condemned any considerable 
number of its people to become an outcast group. Yet we are in 
danger of doing this very thing today. And we know also that no 
modern nation has escaped the necessity of facing in some way, 
honest or dishonest, the problem of its unemployed. Japan has 
dealt with it by cutting wages to the point where it could under- 
sell the world. Britain has adopted a general dole. Hitler has 


the sum total of national well-being. 
this picture the problem of the very young 
over 45 must be given the opportunity 


F 


since the T. A. has opened our eyes to what cheap electricity 
will do in raising the standard of li of the people, let us have 
more T. V. A's. We need to take lus crops from our farmers 
and health of the 
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teachers in our schools—not away from them—and better school 


ecessary 2 

People say, Feed em: it's cheaper.” But the answer is that all 
the permanently necessary things can be accomplished by able- 
bodied men doing self-respecting work. And as for “feedin’ em“, 
that is about as sensible as if a rich farmer had his workers lie 
around and do nothing at half wages instead of having them make 
a crop for him at full wages. 


private job available for them. The program should, of course, be 
expanded only to the extent that it puts to 
private industry can't use. When private 


vailing hourly wages. People’s standards of living are determined 
not by what they make in an hour but by what they make in a year. 
But now we hear the bstone economist 


do? It’s so expensive to put our unemployed people to work. 
Good Lord! We have to balance the Budget. We have to save 
money. This t go on. It's got to stop sometime!” 


before.” Indeed, yes. 


Worse yet, the bonds sold to effect this borrowing were tax-exempt. 
which these banks advanced and hired 
add to the wealth of America. But before 
had given away title to it to the people 
who bought the bonds, and we had even promised not to tax that 
amount of wealth at all. 
Cockeyed? Of course. What we should have done was to ex- 
F t directly so long as, and on con- 
arge our public-works program faith- 
fully saw to it that, for every dollar of credit 5 a dollar’s 
worth of nsw wealth should come into existence, or a dollar's 


dustry will not, and perhaps cannot, employ. We have intro- 
duced a bill asking for $2,520,000,000 for the next year and the 
employment of 3,000,000 people—about one out of every two and 
one-half or three of the unemployed. A revision of our taxes 
could, in our opinion, raise this amount and keep the Budget in 
balance. We believe many projects, such as housing, power de- 
velopment, flood control, and the like, can be made self-liquidat- 
ing—at least in part. 

No Budget is or ever will be balanced unless it includes an ade- 
quate appropriation to enable able-bodied unemployed people to 
work and earn & living and make their contribution to a new and 
better Nation. Economy is right. Thrift is right. But if every 
unemployed man were put to work at something necessary to the 
national welfare, we should be practicing better economy and 
thrift than by letting men go hungry and the country go to waste. 
e eee e naak mto a 
soup lines 


Work Relief or Soup Lines 
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or 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
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address delivered over the radio by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruis]: $ 


No free nation in the world has yet discovered how to prevent 
periods of brief prosperity from turning into periods of depres- 
sion, suffering, failure, and social confusion. Therefore, to prevent 
another depression in this country in the next few years we have 
got to do things differently from what we have done them before. 

Most people admit the key to business activity and employment 
is consumer buying power. Most people admit our main trouble 
has been that buying power has not kept up with the productive 
power of our farms and industries, 

If these things are true, then to avoid a new and worse de- 
pression we must attack the problem of buying power—and we 
must keep on working at it. 

We must beat the next depression with a new policy, one not 
tried before, for the simple reason that nothing we have tried 
before has beaten a depression. And that new policy has to center 
in the buying power of the common folk. 

Some people say, “Well, we've got prosperity back, so we ought 
to cut down on the appropriations for putting our unemployed to 
work.” But the truth is that we've only got prosperity for part 
of the people. And since there is a just God in the universe, it 
is impossible for any nation to have prosperity if it condemns to 
pauperism, misery, and want a large section of its population. 
Poverty can't exist for some while others have plenty without 
having the poverty eat up the plenty. Our national well-being 
is measured by the well-being of the folks at the bottom of the 
scale. I mean the unemployed—good, earnest, self-respecting 
people who want to work but who, to the number of about 10,- 
000,000, can’t get work today any more than they could 5 years ago. 

Some figures may be interesting. Between 1924 and 1929 income 
from capital—that is, profits, dividends, interest—increased 70 
percent. Income in the form of wages and salaries increased only 
20 t. Farm income hardly increased at all. In the year 
percent; wages, 1144 percent. We added 


tain the buying power, the hope, the faith in America of those 
who otherwise will have nothing—namely, the unemployed. 
been employing about 


and been added to the number seeking jobs. This makes nearly 

3,000,000 additional unemployed workers and brings the total up to 

at least 9,000,000 or 10,000,000. Half a million people now on 

relief are at this moment og 8 ogee on W. P. A. and 

eagerly asking and begging for such wor g 

can't have it. So for every person laid off by W. P. 

is added to the relief rolls—not to the pay roll of industry. 
Many people think of 1929 as a year of such 

tions that if only we could get back to 1929 all would be well. 

But America’s population has grown, her needs have increased, 

and the number of her people seeking work has risen by 3,000,000 

since 1929. Even if we had reached 

duction and employment—which we haven’t—we would need to 

continue with the job of expanding the buying n 

until we had reached a level of production and 

beyond that of 1929 before we would be justified in cutting down 

the W. P. A. The time has not yet come for a d 

buying power, the business, and the right to work of the American 

le 


It will have cost the W. P. A. something over 82,000,000, 000 this 
year to employ an average of 2,500,000 people. 

ple are at work on the projects of W. P. A. If only $1,500,000,000 
ae appropriated, only 1,640,000 can be 
year, and 614,000 of those now working to 
W. P. A. Maybe they will get a little relief from their cities and 
counties. Maybe not. That means suffering, conservation, and 
fear in half a million homes. I've been in those homes—lots of 
them. F 5 


come out of it. The Resettlement Administration has been trying 


entirely on grants of $18 a month from the Resettlement Admin- 
‘istration for a meager living. But if only one and one-half billion 
4s appropriated, there will be no money for such grants after 
October 1, 1937. This is important. It might be very tragic. 


doubtedly would mean reduction of wage standards all over the 


Nation, which is one of the things its advocates may desire. I 
have little doubt that this would mean the beginning of the next 
depression. I cannot believe Congress will do this thing. 

It would be different if we were helpless. But we are not. We 
are taking our choice between balancing the Budget at the expense 
of all America’s working people or balancing it by the revision of 
our tax laws, so we can raise revenue for this our most important 
governmental expenditure. I hope Congress will not decide that it 
is politically easier to cut off the unemployed than it is to revise 
our tax laws, And as we go about cutting expense, I hope we will 
remember that one $10,000 salary would employ 12 heads of fami- 
lies on the W. P. A. for a whole year. 

There is a bill presented for $4,000,000,000 for W. P. A. and for 
direct relief. No doubt it is needed. I cannot argue against it 
except to say that I am convinced, like many others, that the Fed- 
eral Government should have nothing to do with direct relief, 
and that we ought to balance our Budget as soon as we can and 
do it by tax revenues and not by bond sales. Because we can show 
that revenues can be obtained to meet the cost, some of us are 
struggling and will keep on struggling to the end to increase the 
appropriation to $2,500,000,000. 

If, as seems right, we assign $300,000,000 of this to the Public 
Works Administration to carry through our Government’s moral 
obligations to the communities of the Nation, if the Resettlement 
Administration receives an amount sufficient to put our most dis- 
tressed farmers on their feet, and if W. P. A. subsistence wages are 
raised to somewhere near the cost of mighty simple living, then this 
$2,500,000,000 figure would provide barely enough to prevent W. P. A. 
being cut below this year’s levels and to employ one out of every 
three or four of our unemployed on worth-while projects of per- 
manent value. 

Indeed, the United States conference of mayors has said con- 
ee that $2,200,000,000 should be provided for the W. P. A. 

one. 

Where is the money coming from? A word or two will show that 
the funds can be obtained if Congress will do the courageous thing. 
The Philadelphia Record published an- editorial on April 26 which 
read in part as follows: 

"During the last 5 years there has been a rise of $56,000,000,000 in 
the value of listed stocks and bonds and about forty billions more 
in unlisted stocks and bonds. The 5-year ‘incubation’ period is 
ending now. Liquidation has begun as the lucky owners turn their 
gains trad cash—on which they enjoy a 60-percent income-tax 
exemption. 

“If that exemption were wiped out on estimated profits of thirty 
billions on securities held 5 years, Uncle Sam would have at least 
$700,000,000 a year more revenue, the difference between the pro- 
posed $1,500,000,000 W. P. A. program and a $2,200,000,000 program, 
which would stimulate all business.” 

Revision of the capital-gains tax, then, would answer the major 
portion of the need. 

But those who know the inside of things tell me that if the loop- 
holes in our present tax laws were plugged, our upper-bracket in- 
heritance, gift, and income taxes would yield a great deal more 
revenue than they do now, even at present rates. Again, the income- 
tax rates on the moderately wealthy—those between $4,000 and 
$25,000—are considerably lower than they were in 1919. They 
could and probably should be raised. 

Finally, we must remember that people on State pay rolls are 
today exempt from Federal taxation. 

Such recovery as we have had to date has been due mainly to 
the fact that our Government has seen to it that a portion of our 
unemployed had at least a small amount of buying power. This 
is our main prop. We cannot safely knock it out without threaten- 
ing the whole structure. 

Most of us have little sympathy with the person who demands 
a living from the Government. 

If we have hearts, however, we have a very intense sympathy 
with the man or woman who demands a real job from the Goy- 
ernment if he cannot get one elsewhere. 

I think every Government job should be a real job. I think 
our public-works program should employ the best workers we 


I do not think there should be any stigma of “relief” hung onto 
it. And I am convinced the workers would respond to such a 
program. I believe the principle of P. W. A. of doing only neces- 
sary, useful work of lasting value should be combined with the 
principle of W. P. A. of supplying unemployed people to do the 
work and that one department should be given charge of the 
whole program. 

By this time we ought to know that the problem of unemploy- 
ment is not one that can be dealt with by em relief meas- 


passage 
weaknesses and faults in W. P. A., give the Nation dollar for dollar 
value for the money it spends, and give the unemployed a decent, 
honorable, challenging place in society. 

We talk about supporting the unemployed. We ought instead to 
be talking about how very much our unemployed could do to help 
support the Nation if we gave them the chance. 

We need flood control. We can get the work done if we use the 
labor of our unemployed people. We need houses. If we do not 
get the Wagner-Steagall bill, which I hope we will get, why not 
at least have the W. P. A. build some houses? We need thousands 
of people to work at that most important of all our national 
jobs—the job of saving the soils of our Nation. 
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We need parks and recreation centers in our big cities. They 
are the best security we have crime. We need drought- 
large share of it can be done with very little 
cost. Our unemployed can do it, 
America needs a policy on unemployment. She needs it des- 
perately. True, she needs laws regulating hours and wages. True, 
she needs a sensible, national old-age pension system. 

True, she needs to increase production. But she needs also an 
orderly, scientific program on Government work for the unem- 

loyed. Because I believe this so much, I have introduced a bill, 
E. E 6655. now in the hands of the Labor Committee, which 
would establish a policy, concentrate our works program in one 
department. of Government, and set the whole thing on a sound 
basis. I hope some day my bill may pass, 

To close, I should like to quote the last paragraphs from an 
article by Congressman Maury Maverick and myself which ap- 

this week in the Nation. 

“In the past few years the Government has borrowed much of 
its own credit from people who didn't have it. The banks’ total 
assets amounted to $7,000,000,000. The United States Govern- 
ment ‘borrowed’ eighteen billion from the banks by the sale of 
bonds. Worse yet, the bonds sold to effect this borrowing were 
tax-exempt. Then we took the credit which these banks ad- 
vanced and hired unemployed people to add to the wealth of 
America. But before we got the wealth we had given away title 
to it to the people who bought the bonds, and we had even 

not to tax that amount of wealth at all. 

“Cockeyed? Of course. What we should have done was to ex- 
tend the credit of our Government directly so long as, and on 
condition that, those in charge of our public-works program 
faithfully saw to it that, for every dollar of credit advanced, a 
dollar’s worth of new wealth should come into existence, or a dol- 
lar’s worth of new valuable service. And so long as such an ex- 
pansion of credit was matched by a corresponding increase in 
production, no inflation could result. 

“The price America must pay for maintaining a system of free 
economic enterprise is the cost of security for those whom indus- 
try will not, and perhaps cannot, employ. We have introduced a 
bill asking for $2,520,000,000 for the next year and the employ- 
ment of 3,000,000 people—about 1 out of every 2½ or 3 of the 
unemployed. A revision of our taxes could, in our opinion, raise 
this amount and keep the Budget in balance. We believe many 
projects, such as housing, power development, flood control, and 
the like, can be made self-liquidating—at least in part. 

“No Budget is or ever will be balanced unless it includes an 
adequate appropriation to enable able-bodied unemployed people 
to work and earn a living and make their contribution to a new 
and better Nation. Economy is right. Thrift is right. But if 
every unemployed man were put to work at something necessary 
to the national welfare, we should be practicing better economy 
and thrift than by letting men go hungry and the country go 
to waste. Why throw a half million able-bodied Americans back 
into the soup lines?” 


Relief Appropriations 
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OF IDAHO 
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Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, in considering the appropriation for emergency relief 
‘now before the House, which is primarily to provide work for 
the unemployed, much of this money must necessarily be used 

to finance relief organizations and carry out the program 
already undertaken by the Federal relief agencies. The most 
practicable and useful program for public-works projects and 
unemployment relief is being carried out by the Public Works 
Administration with an efficient organization of experienced 
and technical trained personnel, which has made a splendid 
record in handling the vast expenditures of public money in- 
vested in a Nation-wide construction program financed by 
Federal money. I urge that the relief money to be appro- 
priated in this bill be set aside for the continuation of public- 
works projects under the direction of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, and that a substantial amount of the money 
appropriated be allocated for the construction of public roads 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the people in many of the communities in 
the district I have the honor to represent have accepted the 
offer made by the Federal Government to assist in financing 
public-improvement projects under the terms set up by the 
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Public Works Administration, and in many cases pursuanz 
to these terms, rules, and regulations have at considerable 
expense and in good faith obligated themselves through 
municipal or civic organizations to construct public-works 
projects; and now, after all the plans have been made and 
expenses incurred, they have been notified that the terms 
have altered and the rules changed, and find themselves 
unable to conform to the new plan that is presented and are 
faced with embarrassment and serious loss. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge that our Government keep faith with these municipal 
and civic organizations, and that we amend this bill to pro- 
vide for the completion of public-works projects covered by 
the application accepted under the terms in force at the time 
that the application was made. That the Members of the 
House may have information as to the conditions in my dis- 
trict and the views of the people I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I include a number of telegrams received outlining the 
situation and urging that the necessary legislation be adopted 
for the completion of the projects that have been set up under 
the public-works program. 
The telegrams are as follows: 


- Ricpy, Ipano, May 20, 1937. 
Hon. Compton I, WHITE, 


Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

We understand Congress has under immediate consideration 
resolution for extension of P. W. A. for 2 more years. We urge you 
favor this extension upon basis of 45 percent as heretofore, par- 
ticularly upon such projects wherein bond elections have been 
called. We are holding & bond election next Wednesday for build- 
ing a much-needed courthouse based. upon 45 percent assistance 
from the Government. Without it we will undoubtedly fail, 
In such cases there exists a moral obligation on the part of the 
Government to make funds available on terms upon which elec- 
tion is being held. Hundreds here, in addition to the undersigned, 
favorable to this plan. 

A. P. Sarre, 
Chairman, e Central Committee. 


ILLARD ADAMS, 
President, Rigby Lions Club, 
J. C. BISHOP, 
Commander, Post 1004, V. F. W. 


O. A. SNOW, 
Chairman, Republican Central Committee. 
SYLVIA JONES, 
President, County Daughters, Utah Pioneers, Idaho Division. 
Grover MOBERY, 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 


RUPERT, IpaHo, May 20, 1937. 
Representative COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
urge your support of P. W. A. appropriation. bill con 
45-percent grant by Government. City of Rupert voted and 
passed bonds for new civic building contingent on 45-percent 
grant from Government. Impossible to finance building other 
than on that basis. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 
Maron E. E. FISHER, 


Borse, Ivano, May 19, 1937. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE: 

Referring to relief bill before Congress, it would be serious mis- 
take to starve such agencies as P. W. A. and Bureau of Public 
Roads to feed W. P. A. Labor and industrial activity arising out 
of P. W. A., Bureau of Public Roads, and reclamation project more 
closely approach conditions of normal recovery than possible under 
artificial W. P. A. relief projects of doubtful benefit. Usefulness 
of P. W. A. projects completed with responsible administration of 
funds assures Nation greater value for money expended. At same 
time such useful activities keep more workers from turning to 
relief agencies for help. Please lend your support to continuance 
P. W. A. 2 more years and earmarking $350,000,000 for its use 
with grants based on percentage of total cost also adoption of 
Cartwright amendment, earmarking at least hundred fifty million 
for Bureau of Public Roads. 

H. W. MORRISON, 
Morrison Adsen Co., Inc. 


LEWISTON, InaHo, May 20, 1937. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
W. D. O.: 


ashington, 

This district is alarmed about possible reduction of grants and 
omission of non-Federal projects. Our application for P. W. A. 
loan urgently needed for rehabilitation approved months ago bu 
no allotment made. Will greatly appreciate your efforts to aid us 
and others in like position. 

Lewiston ORCHARDS IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Fu B. Rupvocs, President. 


+ 
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Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
; Washington, D. C.: 
We urge your support of P. W. A. appropriation bill continuing 
45-percent grant by Government. Bonds voted for city’s share on 
civic building. City unable to continue project without Govern- 
ment grant. Will appreciate your support very much. 
RUPERT JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Warp Wootrorp, President. 


RUPERT, Ivano, May 20, 1937. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support of P. W. A. appropriation bill continuing 
45-percent grant by Government. Voters of city almost unani- 
‘mously voted bonds for city’s share of civic building project. City 
unable to build without Government grant. Your support will 
be very much appreciated. j 

RUPERT BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, 
Vimcinia Hawg, President. 


- Borse, Inano, May 20, 1937. 
Hon. Compron I. WHITE, | 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
abrogation P. W. A. grants of 45 percent placed many 
communities where bond issues have been voted in embarrassing 
position. They have proceeded in good faith, We hope for your 
support in sustaining original 3 plan used by P. W. A. 


1 
outlined by p 
10, 1937, to earmark a substantial appropriation for the P. W. A. 
from whatever funds are appropriated for work relief. 

HucH RICHARDSON. 


Rupert, Ipano, May 20, 1937. 


community. 
H. M. Carrer, Superintendent. 


Reorganization of Federal Judiciary, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL H. PILES, FORMER SENATOR 
5 FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, from 1905 to 1911 
the State of Washington was represented in part in this body 
by Samuel H. Piles. He was a lifelong Republican. In 1922 
he was appointed by President Harding as Minister to Co- 
lombia. He served under President Harding and under 
President Coolidge in that capacity. 

I have here an address delivered by former Senator Piles 
on the President’s Court proposal. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp, and I commend it to the 
Members upon the other side of the Chamber, as he is one of 
the great former leaders of the Republican Party speaking 
upon the question of the President’s Court proposal. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to add my word of 
approval to the reference just made to former Senator Piles, 


of the State of Washington. I beg to endorse in every 


respect the statement just made by the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the deep feeling that has been stirred with 


respect to the President’s request that Congress authorize, under 
certain conditions, an increase in the membership of the Supreme 


Court shows that we are still alive to the welfare of our country. 
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Rurekt, IpaHo, May 20, 1937. 


Some contend that the plan should not be adopted unless previ- 
ously sanctioned by a constitutional amendment; others that if 
an act of Congress shall provide for the enlargement it will be 
the opening wedge to the destruction of our form of government. 
Of this I have not the slightest fear, for this Government was not 
aca ho flat AVO ARA O2. Oe pre OEA CORE aae 
People. 

The Constitution, from its adoption, has provided for a Supreme 
Court, but left the number of Justices of which it shall be com- 
then, consume time in testing a question 


of the Court; that the only thing, therefore, for the people to do 


Was to elect the Republican candidate. I am dealing with facts, 


important that the voice of the majority be respected. 
gress speaks, votes for, and represents the American people in all 
national and international affairs; and the voters in the November 
election told Congress and the country 
policies put into effect, and they spoke 
to be heard clear around the world. I 
with every other Republican, heard what they said. 

Let us assume, then, for the 
recommended by the President 


able and distinguished lawyers, now serving in the United States 
Senate, are supporting the bill, That others equally able, sincere, 
and oppose it is cumulative evidence of the death- 
pandis ned of the legal profession to its lofty ideals and sincere 
convictions. 


It is of little avail to say that the precise question was not 
voted upon, for, judging from the election returns, it would have 
carried by an unheard of majority had it been specifically sub- 
mitted. It may not, therefore, be seriously argued that the voters 
did not understand that the proposed plan, or something similar, 
would be attempted if they reelected the President. Besides, it 
is well to note here and now that, from all appearances and 
actions, the majority of the people of the United States, other 
opinions to the contrary notwithstanding, then had and now 
have the firm belief that the man who sits yonder in the White 
House is by nature the friend of humanity, and that if he lives, 
he will do his utmost to see that the struggling masses have, as 
he has designated it, “a more abundant life”, more sunshine and 
future than they have had in the past. Hence, 
they would have stood not only at the bridge 
for him but that they would have taken any bridge he assured 
them that it was necessary for them to take in order to make 
his well-known policies effective. 

The President has no power himself to enlarge the Court. If 
increased, authority therefor must come from from 
those the people have elected to speak for and t them. 
Besides, those whom the President shall nominate for the Supreme 
Bench cannot sit in that great judicial tribunal unless confirmed 
by the United States Senate, a body composed very largely of 
able and ced lawyers. To assume, therefore, that they 
would confirm incompetent puppets is little less than the assump- 
tion of an absurdity. Why, then, all this uneasiness about the 
Nation going to the damnation bow-wows? 

Why worry about the Court being packed when there is not 
a lawyer at the American bar able enough and distinguished 
enough to be nominated by the President or confirmed by the 
Senate who would sit upon that great bench under an agree- 
ment, expressed or implied, to decide any question presented to 
him the way any man, President or dictator, wanted him to 
decide it. 

Whatever his decision shall be, you may be assured that it 
will be the result of an honest, sincere conviction reached after 
a thorough consideration of the issues involved. 

Here iet us examine for a moment the situation from a logical 
standpoint. If a constitutional amendment, instead of a statute, 
shall authorize the increase, the President, after much delay, will 
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nevertheless be in a position to nominate Justices who believe in 
his policies, and the so-called packing could, therefore, be as 
successfully accomplished under a constitutional amendment as 
under the proposed act. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said on the subject, it has 
been difficult, if not impossible, for the masses of a great Nation, 
and for many lawyers, to concur in the often expressed opinion 
that five out of nine judges, or any other number of judges, have 
power under the Constitution to declare congressional enactments 
unconstitutional that deal—now, mark what I say—that deal 
with the general welfare of the United States, for the Constitution 
itself expressly provides that the Congress shall have power (I 
quote) “to provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” 

A great many have long believed that, since the Members of 
Congress are elected by a direct vote of the people and keep in 
close touch with them, the framers of the Constitution and those 
who adopted it as well as those who now live under it, were, 
and still are, better ified than any other branch of the Gov- 
ernment to say what is best for the general welfare of the United 
States; and that the declaration of a policy by Congress, under 
the general-welfare provision of the Constitution, is not a judicial 
but 2 5 question over which the Supreme Court has no 
control. 

There is also a rather wide belief in all parties, that the people, 
acting, of course, within the law, are entitled to have what they 
win at the polls. Every 4 years we enter into a contest as to 
‘whether we shall have a Republican or Democratic administration. 
The successful party puts its policies in force to the greatest pos- 
sible extent all over the United States without let or hindrance. 

Why, then, should any man attempt to fool himself with re- 
spect to the last contest. It was not a purely Democratic victory; 
it was a triumph of the masses, speaking for and out of all parties. 
There is, therefore, little, if any, reason, as I see it, for the injec- 
tion of bitterness in the contest the President is making to put his 
policies, the policies the people approved, as he sees it, in force, 
or for anyone to misunderstand the meaning of that victory. 

Viewed from a political angle, is it not better for the Republican 
Party, now lying flat on its back, that New Deal policies be tried 
out at an early moment? If they fail, the Democratic Party will be 
as badly split in 1940 as it was in 1860, and the Grand Old Party 
will come back with flying colors. If they succeed, the Nation will 
be happy and prosperous. Such a condition should not only sat- 
isfy but gratify all parties. 

It was contended in the last campaign that the President had 
not had time, because of adverse rulings of the Supreme Court, to 
put his policies in force. Why, then, leave this question open for 
the 1940 campaign? For it is as certain as night follows day that 
the masses are determined to keep on fighting for New Deal poli- 
cies until they shali be fully and fairly tried out. 

Fear is expressed that if the bill shall be enacted into law a 
lent will be established for the enlargement of the Court by 
any future President who shall become dissatisfied with Supreme 
Court decisions. Do you feel any real uneasiness on this point? I 
feel none, for if the bill shall pass a constitutional amendment 
‘can be adopted in due time, in order to satisfy the apprehensive, 
' fixing the number of judges of which the Court shall be composed. 
In the meantime the policies for which the people undoubtedly 
\ voted may be tested. 

Fear also is expressed that if the bill shall pass the Supreme 
Court will lose its independence and fearlessness. I find no founda- 
; tion for this, since the men who now make up that Court and those 
who shall hereafter be inducted into it are not and will not be 
. lawyers who fear to express their convictions. On the other hand, 


Constitutional governments, my friends, are seldom inherited. 
They come from the blood and bone of great, of heroic, peoples, and 
the legislative body that is to give voice and action to the ideals 
of a free people should be preserved at all hazards, Its dignity, 
| power, usefulness, and independence should never be impaired, 
much less destroyed. 
| The fear of impairing the independence and fearlessness of the 
Supreme Court comes, I imagine, more from our hesitancy to depart 
from old-time precedents than from an else. At an early 
, date the Court wisely, it is generally considered, asserted the power 
to determine the constitutionality of acts of Congress. We have 
lived for more than a hundred years under this judicial policy, and 
we hesitate quite naturally before modifying or it in any 
respect, and without, I think, stopping to consider that in so doing 
, We are less venturesome, less progressive than were the framers 
of the Constitution and the people who adopted it, because they, 
m creating a republican form of government, a great democracy, in 
which the people rule themselyes, broke all precedents. 
Had they allowed fear of breaking precedents to dominate them, 
, they would have adhered to the old forms of governments against 
which our Declaration of Independence so vigorously inveighs, and 
we would today be standing at the burial place of a hoped-for 
republic, a form of government under which all can, when properly 
administered, enjoy real life, true liberty, and supreme happiness. 
If, therefore, the people, in struggling through a great crisis, 
have found that it best behooves the welfare of the Nation for 
them to overthrow old-time precedents and try a policy that is 
im keeping with their present-day hopes, we may rest assured 
that they will find a way to put that policy into execution. 
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peaceful change that has taken place in this country during the 
last few years. It is folly for any man to 

fact that we are living in a new age, an age in which the masses, 
and not what they have designated as the classes, are determined 
to try out policies which, as they see it, will give them a better 
chance in life. 

All will admit, I think, that something must be done to change 
existing conditions in this, the wealthiest and most productive 
Jand on the face of the globe. Just what that something is I am 
unable to say since I am powerless to unveil the future. 
although I am standing on the sunset slope of life, I hope to live 
long enough to see that day when poverty—cold, stark, and 
hideous poverty, that underminer 


weary women shall cease to walk floors behind closed doors, won- 
dering how and where they shall be able to find food for their 
underfed or starving children. 

Those days, my countrymen, and the day when youth, strong 
and ambitious, the day when proud gray heads, bowed in deep 
humiliation and grief as they recall happier days—all, all march- 
ing along public highways—in quest of what? The primitive right 
of man to earn and eat. Those days simply must be banished 
from this God-given land. And the man who finds that something 
which will annihilate those days will find more than a pot of gold 
at the end of his rainbow. 


Thirteenth Anniversary of Founding of Aleph 
Zadik Aleph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY SAM BEBER, OF OMAHA, NEBR, 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, on May 9, Mr. Sam Beber, a 
prominent attorney of Omaha, Nebr., delivered a most in- 
teresting and instructive radio address on the occasion of the 
celebration of the thirteenth anniversary of the founding of 
Aleph Zadik Aleph, the Junior Order of B'nai B’rith. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The number “13” is considered unlucky. For generations it 
has been regarded as taboo and has been avoided. But the Jewish 
boy celebrates his thirteenth birthday as his day of maturity. 
Thirteen has signified manhood and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility as a member of his people for millions of Jewish boys. 
The thirteenth birthday of the male child is for the Jew the 
cause of much rejoicing and ceremony. It is the Bar Mitzvah, 
or the initiation into the Jewish fold. The boy becomes a son 
of his people—he has attained manhood. What symbolism, what 
preparations, and what significance a Bar Mitzvah means to the 
Jewish home! The boy must study. He must display his knowl- 
edge of the Bible. He is on dress parade before all his family 
and friends. The entire congregation joins in the celebration 
and turns out to do him honor. Small wonder then that the 
Bar Mitzvah has survived and is being observed today through- 
out all the civilized world wherever there are Jews. 

And so, having survived these 13 years last past, A. Z. A. is 
celebrating its Bar Mitzvah. And what is more fitting and ap- 
propriate than that A. Z. A.’s Bar Mitzvah should be observed in 
connection with what is Mother’s Day to the Nation and Parents’ 
Day to A. Z. A. Incidentally, let me explain that the only rea- 
son A. Z. A. celebrates Parents’ Day instead of the usual Mother's 
Day and Father’s Day is that we prefer to merge the identity of 
father and mother in the celebration of a single day dedicated 
to parenthood for their joint share in home building and child 
rearing. Children should be taught not to differentiate between 
their parents. This can be encouraged by a combination of 
Mother's Day and Father’s Day into a more meaningful and ful- 
some Parents’ Day. 

Thirteen years—Bar Mitzvah—the attainment of our majority. 
Thoughts which carry me back to May 1924. We had granted a 
charter to a small group of 20 boys in Omaha with all the 
solemnity and all the ceremony that bespoke our determination 
that that small group should only be the forerunner of hundreds 
of similar groups which would in the course of time girdle the 
globe. This must not be just another boys’ club—just another 
fraternity. It should have all of the trappings and all of the 
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symbolism of a social fraternity and yet it would have its serious 

side. It should provide athletics and dances for its members, but 

it would minister to their ethical and religious ts ag 

well. And throughout the warp and woof of all of its activities 

which were destined to become “fivefold and full” there must be 
of Americanism 
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e time paying tribute to their fathers and mothers. 
EE Of A: Z. A. runs the gamut of young men’s needs 
Its membership consists of boys between the ages 
21. It ts a character-building agency assisting the home 
public school in training our Jewish boys to become 
5 more useful citizens. A. Z. A. seeks to give its 
Ts a sense of 5 by carrying on a program of 
big brother work. A. Z. A. chapters sponsor Boy Scout troops. 
In the twenty-fifth annual report given by the Boy Scouts of 
ore ca to the Congress of the United States recently, the Boy 
t organization said that “the cooperation of the A. Z. A. is 
. 5 of special mention. It has made a long stride toward 
rirdi ‘every chapter the sponsor of a Boy Scout troop.’” 

The cultural side of the boy is developed through Nation-wide 
essay contests, debates, and oratorical tournaments. His religious 
inclinations are encouraged by having A. Z. A. chapters officially 
conduct Sabbath services in synagogues and temples throughout 
the country, on which occasions the services are conducted by the 
boys themselves. Social activities and athletics constitute part of 
the program so that A. Z. A. activities are all inclusive and appeal- 
ing to the many types of boys who constitute our membership. 

To further develop self-reliance and train for leadership, A. Z. A. 
is entirely self-governing. The boys manage their own affairs 
and direct their own activities. Annually a convention is held 
in various sections of the country. Last summer it was in Call- 
fornia, and this summer it will be in New York. The convention 
is held at a camp in the great out of doors, and if it were only 
possible for all of my listeners to visit with us at our next con- 
vention in the Catskill Mountains, the work that A. Z. A. is doing 
would become far more apparent than any description of it that I 
could give. 

We are firmly committed to the proposition that “as the twig 
is bent so is the tree inclined”, and we are trying as best we can 
to bend the twig in the direction of real strength of character by 
deepening the reverence of our youth for its ancestral faith and 
strengthening its loyalty as future citizens. In this day and age 
of material progress, the need for character is stronger than ever 
before. It was Martin Luther who said that “the well-being of a 
country depends not on the abundance of its revenues, nor on the 
strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of its public build- 
ings, but it consists in the number of its cultivated citizens, in its 
men of education and character.” 

Character is the result of training and fits the boy for life more 
than anything which can be given him by our great universities. 
It is character which serves man in his hour of need. Men live 
by ideals and during the impressionable years of adolescence it is 
important that the plastic mind of youth be impressed with a set 
of standards and ideals that will carry him safely past the 27 
which beset every young man on all sides in this age of crass 
materialism. 

A. Z. A. gives its membership an acceptable creed of living 
through its seven cardinal virtues: Patriotism, Judaism, filial love, 
conduct, purity, charity, and fraternity. All seven create real char- 
acter. And it is because the A. Z. A. movement attempts to build 
real character and prepare youth for the trials and triumphs of 
life that it has grown so rapidly in such a short period of time 
until it is now hailed by Jews and non-Jews alike as a constructive 
force in the life of American Jewish youth. Its work finds best 
expression in the words of the poet: 


An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, vast and deep and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man”, said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

“You are wasting strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why butld you the bridge at the eventide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head: 
“Good friend, in the path I have come”, he said, 
“There followeth after me today 
A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm, that has been naught to me. 
To that fair-haired youth may a prea be. 
ae too, must cross in the twilight dim 
Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Five Grave Problems Confronting This Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, OF NEW JERSEY, AT 
ROCHELLE PARK, N. J., ON MAY 19, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address I delivered at Rochelle Park, N. J., on 
Wednesday, May 19, 1937: 


It was once said that this Nation could not survive, half free and 
half slave—nor did it. But neither can it survive three-fifths 
bureaucracy and two-fifths democracy—nor will it. We certainly 
cannot survive as a great power—as a trus republic—if three- 
fifths of our people desire and demand one form of government 
and the other two-fifths have no government at all. 

Now that our Government has become so divided, it is almost 
beyond the power of our people to correct the evil. It is, however, 
in the power of our Government to so change its character that 
the people have one Government for all. Such a change in govern- 
mental character must be brought about by the liberals in power 
becoming more conservative and by the conservatives in power be- 
coming more liberal. The President himself, who is the titular 
head of the Nation, must realize he represents and governs not only 
the 27,000,000 people who voted for him at election time but also 
the 17,000,000 people who opposed him at election time. He must 
not look at two-fifths of the people through dark glasses and at the 
other three-fifths through no giasses at all. 

And in order to bring about this change in character of our 
Government, both the executive and legislative branches must 
realize that certain grave problems hang over this Nation today 
as a fog hangs over a London street on a murky night, These 
problems which must be solved, at least five in number, must be 
solved before all of our people will feel that they are once more 
enjoying the true precepts of democratic government. 


FINANCIAL 


One of the problems is, of course, financial. Our Budget is un- 
balanced. We spend more than we take in. We are living on bor- 
rowed money. Our national debt of $35,000,000,000 is the largest 
on record, and, even worse, it is with each year. Our 
taxes are becoming unbearable; not alone is the rich man bearing 
most of the burden, but through hidden taxes the small man is 
shouldering a top-heavy load. For instance, a man or woman 
making only $18 per week, without real or personal property to pe 
taxed, pays out $115 per year in hidden taxes, and a man or woman 
earning $150 per month, without real or personal property to be 
taxed, pays out $229 per year in hidden taxes. Our corporations 
are being taxed so that were we to have another economic depres- 
sion, they would have no surplus to fall back on, yet the President 
promises economy and reorganization, but what have you? Noth- 
ing but increased Federal appropriations and new bureaus. Out of 
nine appropriation bills passed to date in this session of 
six show increases of approximately 61,424,000, 000 over 1937. 
Added to this is the precarious condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment bond market, which, luckily or unluckily (at the moment), 
prevents the Secretary of the Treasury from borrowing any more 
funds to finance a reckless governmental spree with long-term 
Federal Government bonds, As I see it, there is only one way out 
of our financial dilemma—either we must have economy and reor- 
ganization, or we must have increased taxation, or we must have 
inflation. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP VERSUS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF THE NATION’S 
BUSINESS 


Then there is the problem of whether our great industries are 
to be nationalized as they have been in both the communistic or 
Fascist states of Europe, or whether they are to be allowed to 
“let live” under private ownership and some governmental su- 
pervision which has been the custom in America for over 150 


years. 

There is already in this country a well-defined and concerted 
effort on the part of minority groups, bureaucrats, and demagogic 
politicians to nationalize our industries. This pillaging effort is 
exerted under the guise of liberalism, that the people have certain 
inherent rights in all the land, in all of the water, and in all of 
the air. 

The power pirates would have the Government take over all the 
powa and light sites of the Nation by any means, foul or fair. 
t makes no diference to them whether by taking over a power 
site, by breaking a public utility company franchise, by compet- 
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ing with a privately owned company they destroy the value of 
millions of dollars worth of securities now held by thrifty people, 
including widows and orphans or held by savings banks as security 
for the deposits of hundreds of thousands of poor people. 

It makes no difference to these power pirates whether their 
chief experiment, the Tennessee Valley Authority, operates at a 
profit or not. Nor does it make any difference to them whether 
the Tennessee Valley Authority leads to the ultimate destruction 
of one of the Nation's leading industries, employing hundreds of 
thousands of workers. 

However, if these bureaucrats and demagogic politicians are al- 
lowed to nationalize this industry, what is there to prevent them 
from moving on to another industry, such as the railroads, the 
steel business, or the insurance business? In fact, already there 
is a demand in the country from these same bureaucrats and poli- 
ticlans for governmental control of the munitions industry and 
the banking industry, And, the Government is even now com- 
peting with many smaller private industries, such as the building 
trades, shipbuilding, furniture, and even the making and distri- 
bution of rum. In fact, this New Deal may become the world’s 
leading rum runner. 

These demagogic power pirates are one of the worst economic 
nuisances facing this country today, not alone because of what 
they may do to a privately owned power industry, employing hun- 
dreds of thcusands of hard-working Americans, but because of 
what future industrial destruction their present success may lead 
to. To my humble way of thinking, their movement is about 
as un-American as anything can possibly be. 

LABOR’S JUST REWARD 

The third acute problem facing the United States is that con- 
cerning labor. As we all know, labor is unduly restless and per- 
haps rightly so, for labor has seen wages decline rapidly through 
the depression, has seen wages rebound at what might have 
seemed too slow a pace, has seen the cost of food and clothing 
rebound at too fast a pace, and then, in addition, labor has been 
whipsawed between internal labor differences on the one hand and 
governmental oppression of management on the other hand. 

The le for control of labor between the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. would normally in itself be enough to keep labor stirred 
up to the point of dissatisfaction. In addition, however, the Labor 
Department, under Miss Perkins, has ever since the woman Secre- 
tary took office been stirring things up through the sowing of seeds 
of discontent and distrust. On top of this, the President, by point- 
ing to management as economic royalists, princes of privilege, and 
dishonest, has exerted an undue and uncalled-for influence on la- 
bor. Then, by the acts of the whole New Deal, labor has had to pay 
increasing prices for its food, its clothing, and its rent. We should 
sympathize with labor. We who are in Government should exert 
whatever influence we have, to correct the evils which are battering 
labor from one side to the other. At the same time we should make 
certain that the laboring man is not only given an opportunity to 
work peacefully, live in decent surroundings, enjoy good food and 
clothing at reasonable prices but also he must be safely protected 
against future hard times and adversity. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is the politician’s pet football. It matters not 
to the demagogue how many unemployed there are, or what ulti- 
mately becomes of the unemployed so long as there can be shouted 
from the housetops a demand for vast sums of money at the 
expense of the wicked taxpayers. 

Unemployment relief has become a jeke—vast sums of money 
are appropriated for it out of which the unfortunate unemployed 
ultimately receive only a small share. For this small pittance, the 
unemployed are made to be political pawns to be pushed around 
at election time. In some cases they have even had to give up part 
of their meager wages for political campaign funds. 

Under our system of Federal unemployment relief we find one 
of the world’s leading examples of bureaucratic government. The 
whole thing is top heavy with high-salaried overseers, political 

| parasites, and untold unravelable red tape. 

There is only one answer to it—relief is a neighborhood problem, 
60 its administration should be placed in the political subdivisions, 
where the worthy unemployed can receive a much larger share of 
relief funds. The only part in it that the Federal Government 
should play is to make grants or loans to the municipalities, the 
counties, or to the States, whichever the State legislatures deter- 
mine to administer the relief. The Federal Government, however, 
should, without further delay, conduct a national unemployment 
census, which census should be conducted by some existing govern- 
mental agency, such as the postal authorities. 

MR. ROOSEVELT’S DETERMINATION TO CIRCUMVENT THE CONSTITUTION BY 
JUDICIAL ATROCITY 

The last and perhaps the most serious problem confronting this 
Nation which I would like to discuss tonight is the President’s plan 
to pack the Supreme Court. This, to me, is a well thought out 
scheme to circumvent the Constitution by judicial atrocity. Back 
of it must lie a host of legislation, perhaps much more radical than 
anything we have yet seen. And there is even a possibility that 
back of it lies the determination to secure Executive to such 
an extent that only a dictatorship or Fascist state will be left. It is 
the most insidious and diabolic political scheme ever concocted in 
the United States. Certainly it would give more power than a good 

' President would want or a bad President should have, But, thank 
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God, the people have not been caught napping. They are aware of 
mistaken they will 


its dangers and unless I am rebel against its 


enactment in no uncertain terms, 


President of the United States down, make up their minds that all 

people desire and deserve full recognition and full representa- 
America, since before the Declaration of Independence, has 
met its problems squarely, courageously, and honestly. We have 
succeeded where other nations have failed. We must and can do it 


Labor Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT L. BACON, OF NEW YORK, 
ON MAY 23, 1937 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address that I delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Sunday, May 23. The full text of my radio 
address is as follows: 


I speak as just one Republican. I do not claim to speak for 
the whole party. I speak as an eastern Republican who has repre- 
sented a New York district in Congress for 15 years. 


application to the new problems of right now. 

Theodore Roosevelt thought the rank and file should rule the 
party. Of course it should, because the Republican Party seeks 
to bring about sane and successful human welfare among all our 
people. To make their rule more effective these Republicans in 
the ranks must take a greater interest in the selection of leaders 

the party councils, not only in election dis- 
tricts and wards but right up the line, and see to it that these 


can progress. 
Unending—that’s the right wor 
country. Unending! Some people 
to be happy because we are ahead of Europe. I say 
good to tell Americans they are better off than Europeans. Each 
generation of Americans has the right to be 

preceding generation. Americans want to be 

than they are today. There is no limit to 

The Republican Party must share that unlimited ambition. 

And it will; because, as we all know, the Republican Party was 
born to promote human freedom. And freedom doesn’t stop. It 
keeps moving. 

The Republican Party, by its own nature, has to be for every 
lawful extension of freedom. 

And we cannot tell free men just what sort of organizing unit 
they must have. Some wage workers want to organize themselves 
craft by craft. That’s their right. Some other wage workers 
want to organize themselves industry by industry. Well, that’s 
their right. Wage workers, it seems to me, have the right to 
bargain with their employers not only through any representatives 
but also through any units that they themselves may prefer. 

I see no reason for getting hot and bothered about such ques- 
tions. Forward-looking businessmen are not disturbed by these 
questions either. They see the justice of the situation. 

A few days ago the Young Republicans of my State had a meet- 
ing. These Young Republicans, I may say, are not children. 
They are young men and women of responsible age. I want to 
—_ to you their resolution on labor. These Young Republicans 


want their party to move forward on the line of unending Ameri 
d, 


“We believe that labor should be protected in its right to organ- 
ize freely for collective bargaining without any intimidation what- 
soever. 

“We favor elimination of the company-controlled union. 

“We favor legislation to protect all able-bodied workers from 
being discriminated against by reason of age. 
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“We favor protection of the worker against the seasonal lay-off, 
with provisions for an adequate minimum annual wage.” 

That's their resolution. It is widely 
that workers must have continuing protection of their right of 
collective bargaining, and that all abuses of company-dominated 
unions must be suppressed. 

There is no sufficient recognition, however, of the too frequent 
Plight of able workers who have slipped by the age of 45. They are 
usually just coming to some of the best years of their lives, and 
yet industry often stamps them arbitrarily as past the age of 
greatest usefulness. We cannot countenance this cold, short- 
sighted view. We cannot deny to these men and women their 
right to continue in useful active work for the benefit of them- 
selves, of their families, and of our whole society. Here is a prob- 
lem that industry must try to solve. 

Now, let me ask you, too, to note in this resolution of the 
Young Republicans that phrase “adequate minimum annual 
wage.” Why not? What good does it do a man to get a good 
living wage per day if he works only half of the year? How is he 
going to live the rest of the days? This is one of the great prob- 
lems of the country. 

In most industries collective bargaining can, and I hope will, 
solve this problem. I hope that employers and employees together 
may be able to work out a living annual wage among themselves 
by their own efforts. That would be the best way. As a matter 
of fact, many progressive businessmen have already met this prob- 
lem on their own initiative. If legislation becomes necessary, and 
if it can be competently contrived, to help American business to 
give a year's work and a year’s pay to every American worker 
every year, I will be for it. American families must be secure in 
their home lives, not just for a day at a time but all the year 
round. That is minimum humanity. 

It is idle and futile in these days to think that society can 
alu ays hold aloof from problems of minimum humanity. For 
example: I take some personal pride in the fact that my name is 
associated with the labor law which was passed during the last 
Republican administration, providing that contractors who are 
constructing public works for the United States Government must 
pay their employees the rate of wages prevailing in their com- 
munity. 

Some chiseling contractors were paying less than the prevailing 
rate of wages on Government work. So the legislation became 
necessary, and today through a Republican effort, skilled and un- 
skilled labor are paid the prevailing rates in line with union 
standards. This law also benefited the honest, reputable con- 
tractor who wanted to pay fair wages but could not because of 
unfair competition by the chiseler. 

We live in an age of organized cooperation. We must get that 
big fact into our minds. We have seen our capitalists, our in- 
vestors, grouping themselves into corporations. We see our farm- 
ers grouping themselves into cooperatives and our wage workers 
grouping themselves into unions. I think that corporations and 
cooperatives and unions can all serve the cause of common progress. 

But Government must not allow any of these organizations of 
labor, or of capital, or of agriculture to become unfairly monopo- 
listic. 

The New Deal is having a tough time trying to find out what it 

about monopoly. Sometimes it denounces monopolistic 

ractices in its platforms. And yet, at other times, it actually 

Jostets maonopoliatic practions in’ lta lawn, aa tn the caw Gf the 
N. R. A. 

Less than a month ago the New Deal expressed a serious doubt 
(and I quote from the words of Attorney General Cummings), 
about “the adequacy of the anti-trust laws for the solution of the 
monopoly problem as it now exists in the United States.” I say 
to you tonight, there is no serious problem here of a want of law. 

purpose to enforce the law. 

Party knows what it thinks about monopoly. 

It is against monopoly. It started proving that way back in 1890 

when it passed the Sherman Anti-Trust law. The Republican 

Party committed itself then, and it has never changed its stand. 

Some businessmen complain about the anti-trust laws. I do 
not, and the bulk of businessmen do not. The only way to fight 
c monopoly is to fight private monopoly and thus assure a 
fair, competitive econ o system. e ublican Party had 

tts origin in a need for more freedom, and its proper destiny is the 
achievement of still greater freedom. Government sometimes has 
to clear the way for more freedom. But this does not mean simply 
ility for government. It also means more re- 


forced by your newspaper to ask: Is the farmer getting a fair 
price for his milk? When on the farm you buy a suit of clothes, 
you find yourself forced by some strike of kers some- 
where to ask: Is the textile weaver getting a fair wage for his 


a time, and it was not so long ago, when corporations 
either put out no reports or else gave out only the sketchiest in- 

. Now, and some of the credit for the 
change goes to the New Deal, our corporations—large and small 
ve detailed information to their sono, every year, in many 
Assets and liabili , Machinery, equip- 
Sales, profits, all are discussed at length. 
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But usually there is no mention of that vital factor of production— 


conditions of the men and women employed. Let me tell 
stockholders of Amerita here and now that they should demand 


age 
have to work together, or else all be out of luck separately. 
That’s the world we live in—a world where p i 
oping more and more mutual 


Relief Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, we have today, during dis- 
cussion of the bill under consideration, had too much intem- 
perate talk. If there is ever a time when reason should 
rule and politics be forgotten, it is on such an occasion as 
this, when the House is considering a money bill, having to 
do with two great classes of citizens, those needing relief and 
the taxpayers. 

Eighteen years ago this week, a special session having 
been called by President Woodrow Wilson, I came to enter 
upon my duties in the Sixty-sixth Congress. By this do 
not understand that I have been a Member of the House 
for 18 years. I was out 6 years. Before starting to Wash- 
ington at the time mentioned I went over to the old farm 
home. As I said good-bye to my father, he remarked, “My 
son, I am going to ask God to give you courage and judg- 
ment and wisdom to do what you, as a Member of Con- 
gress, should do.” 

At no time in the years I have been here have I felt 
greater need of these qualities than now. All of us need 
courage to do what our consciences tell us we should do. 
We need judgment to make use of the information or wis- 
dom which we are able to acquire, and, as with the bill 
under consideration, this is sometimes lamentably limited. 

Every man on this floor, I believe, wants to vote every 
dollar necessary to look after the needy and to carry on the 
work that must be done. Iam equally convinced that, at the 
same time, all of us desire to exercise due saving. In short, 


sibility. On other other hand, we cannot at this time en- 
tirely cease spending. Nobody knows how many people are 
in actual need. I wish we did know. Nobody knows what 
the condition of our country will be in midsummer 1938. 
Everybody, though, knows that times are now better, far bet- 
ter, than at the beginning of the Roosevelt administration. 
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Right now I want to say a word about President Roosevelt. 
An effort has been made by one or two speakers to have it 
appear that those of us who honestly feel that $100,000,000 
a month for relief, if properly expended, is enough, are not 
standing by the President. I regret this. No man in this 
Congress admires President Roosevelt more than I do. I love 
him for what he is, for what his valiant spirit has enabled 
him to overcome, for his courage, his matchless leadership, 
and because he has a, heart. 

Yet I would not have it understood that I feel bound to 
follow out to the letter every suggestion made under the 
Roosevelt administration, perhaps by the head of some de- 
partment, or by some man not directly answerable to the 
people. The great man in the White House makes no such 
demands. 

As I have heretofore declared on this floor, I feel that 
President Roosevelt is the hope not only of America but of 
the world. Because of the efficiency and humanity of his 
administration, our Nation has gone forward. Where once 
there was fear, now is faith; where once despair, now hope. 
Under him millions of homes have been saved. Times are 
wonderfully better. 

I speak especially of the Second Missouri Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to represent. I have long 
felt myself fortunate in representing such a district, and espe- 
cially do I feel so today. In this district nobody has starved. 
Our people would not permit starvation. If the State or 
Federal Government did not help, neighbors would. And 
nowhere in the world are there better neighbors than back 
there in the heart of old Missouri. 

Ours is an agricultural district, and were we to pause and 
compare prices today with what they were under the Hoover 
administration, or at the time Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent, I am sure that it would be demonstrated that the people 
of the congressional district which I represent are not so 
greatly in need of Federal aid as they once were. What we 
need is a good season, a bumper crop, and to share, to a rea- 
sonable extent, in a bill such as this—not a hig bill, but just 
enough, a bill that will do justice to the taxpayer and to the 
man on relief. 

Yesterday hogs in Chicago sold at $12 per hundredweight. 
Compare that with $2.85 per hundredweight under President 
Hoover. When Mr. Hoover was president, I sold wool from 
my own farm at 11 cents per pound. This year I received 40 
cents, 

But I hear somebody from the city say, “That is all the 
more reason why cities need more relief.” Not so. Pros- 
perity begins with and depends upon the farm. When the 
farmer has a good crop and receives a decent price for it, he 
has money to spend. He buys goods at the local store, the 
merchant orders more goods from the wholesaler, the whole- 
saler places orders with the jobber or manufacturer, and he, 
in turn, buys more raw material. In all this, labor shares. 
There is employment and at good wages. It is to this that, as 
-a people, we must look with hope and confidence rather than 
to continued large Federal appropriations for aid, if we are 
to have sound and permanent prosperity. 

As I have said, I wish we could actually know how much 
money is needed. Some have spoken for $1,500,000,000, others 
for less, and yet others for more than twice as much. Per- 
sonally, I favor, as a compromise, and as the only one on 
which we can, under the rules, now get a direct vote, the 
amount suggested by Representative McREYNOLDS, of Tenn- 
essee, whose amendment calls for 581, 200,000, 000. This would 
represent $100,000,000 a month, in addition to some funds re- 
maining, for relief purposes, while to the taxpayer it would, 

‘in round numbers, call for additional taxes of $10 for each 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 

I strongly feel that $100,000,000 per month, and I favor 
the provision limiting expenditures by the month, would, if 
economically expended and wisely used, be enough. Of 
course, in the end if there is no option as to choice between 
this amount and the amount suggested by the committee, 
' $1,500,000,000, I shall vote for the larger amount as we can- 
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not immediately cease all relief. In spending billions of dol- 
lars we surely should have learned something, and as a result 
ought to be able to make a dollar go very much further than 
a dollar once did. One trouble has been that the spread 
between the cost to the taxpayer and what the man on relief 
receives has been too great. 

Speaking of the man on relief, this man who, through no, 
fault of his own, has had to look to the Federal Government 
for help, I have great sympathy for him. In the debate: 
today we have heard frequent use of the words “racket” 
and “racketeering.” I do not believe that these terms 
properly apply to many of the needy, and I am equally cer- 
tain that they do not apply to most administrators, if I may 
judge by Missouri. Of course, it would be too much to say 
that this legislation or any other which the Congress might 
enact would make all men honest. Undoubtedly, there are 
in places of trust and responsibility some who have not done 
right. Then on the relief rolls are some names which should 
be stricken off while others ought to be added. In this con- 
nection I am glad that in the pending bill there is no longer 
a requirement that a man in order to be helped must have 
heretofore been on relief. 

The man on relief deserves consideration, The taxpayer 
deserves consideration. As to the latter, I am thinking 
especially of the man of moderate means, the man who, 
patriotic and with commendable pride, has stinted and 
saved, perhaps by placing a mortgage on his home, using his 
little bank account, or borrowing on his life insurance, and 
so stayed off of relief, while at the same time paying his part 
of the additional taxes to help others. I have scant 
patience, though, with the big corporations and men of 
great wealth who complain that, because of the Roosevelt 
relief program, they have been called upon to pay higher 
taxes. The facts are that, but for the Roosevelt program, 
we might have had revolution in our country and as a result 
the rich who constantly complain might today have no 
property on which to pay taxes. 

One of the most important features of the bill, as I see 
it, is to “earmark”—how the use of that word has changed 
since I was a boy on the farm, when we put “crops and slits” 
and “underbits” in the ears of our hogs—every dollar pos- 
sible so as to make it certain that the money will be spent 
where it ought to be spent. We should see to it that pro- 
vision is made for the completion of projects, buildings, and 
other works which have already been approved or the papers’ 
for which have been duly filed, so that communities which 
have voted bonds will not be disappointed. Uncle Sam can 
never afford to break faith with the people. 

In conclusion, and bearing in mind the thought expressed 
in the beginning, I trust that I may have the courage and 
judgment and wisdom to do justice to the people of the dis- 
trict I represent, justice to the needy, and justice to the 
taxpayers. 


Unofficial Steering Committee Bill for Government 
Ownership of the Twelve Federal Reserve Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our group composed of 
Democratic Members of the House met this morning in the 
House Caucus Room and adopted a bill providing for Gov- 
ernment ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. This 
bill was prepared by all the members of this group. We hada 
number of meetings at which the views and suggestions of 
each member were given consideration in the drafting of 
the bill. It can, therefore, be truthfully said that each 
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member of our group is a coframer, coauthor, and cosponsor 
of the proposal. The bill is as follows: 
A bill to provide for Government ownership of the Federal Reserve 
banks, and for other purposes 
Be tt enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared to be the policy 


fotwithstanding any other of law, the Board of 
SEC. 4. N y pronen ei on 
of not less than 10 of its members, in order to prevent injurious 
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without charge or assessment for costs thereof against such 


banks. 
Sec. 11. The Board of Governors of the Federal System 


Reserve 
is authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the policies and provisions of this act. 
Src. 12. This act shall take effect on January 1, 1938. 
Sec. 13. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 


Sec. 14. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
The 150 members of this group by States are as follows: 

Alabama: Patrick. 

Arizona: Murdock. š 

Arkansas: Cravens, Miller, McClellan, Kitchens. 

California: McGroarty, Voorhis, Kramer, Ford, Colden, 
Tolan, Scott, Sheppard, Izac. 

Colorado: Cummings, Martin. 

Connecticut: Kopplemann. 

Delaware: Allen. 

Florida: Caldwell, Green, Hendricks, Peterson. 

Georgia: Peterson. 


Louisiana: Brooks, Griffith, Fernandez, Mills. 


Minnesota: Ryan. 

Mississippi: Ford, Colmer, Rankin, Collins. 

Missouri: Nelson, Shannon, Wood, Zimmerman, 

Montana: O’Connell, O’Connor. 

Nebraska: Luckey, Binderup. 

Nevada: Scrugham. 

New Jersey: Kenney, O’Neill, Wene. 

New York: Barry, Beiter, Gavagan, Sirovich. 

North Carolina: Weaver. 

Ohio: Aleshire, Dixon, Lamneck, Ashbrook, Kirwin, Knif- 
fin, Harlan, McSweeney, Harter, Crosser, Bigelow, Fletcher, 
Sweeney, Fleger, Hunter, Secrest. 

Oklahoma: Nichois, Rogers, Disney, Boren, Johnson, Cart- 
wright, Massingale, Hill, Ferguson. 

Oregon: Pierce, Honeyman. 

Pennsylvania: Crosby, Bradley, Stack, Allen, Daly, De- 
Muth, Gildea, Quinn, Dunn, Flannery, Moser, Dorsey, Eckert. 
Drew, Haines. 

Rhode Island: Forand, O'Connell. 

South Carolina: Gasque. 

South Dakota: Hildebrandt. 

Tennessee: Chandler, Atkinson. 

Texas: Sanders, Jones, Thomas, Mansfield, McFarlane, 
Maverick, Patman. 

Utah: Murdock, Robinson. 

Virginia: Hamilton. 

Washington: Smith, Leavy, Wallgren, Hill, Coffee, Mag- 
nuson. 

West Virginia: Randolph, Ramsay. 

Wisconsin: O'Malley, Cannon. 

Wyoming: Greever. 

The Republican Members are organizing a similar group, 
and the Progressives have one already organized to support 


this type of legislation, 
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Tt has been called to my attention that other Members of 
the House were present at these meetings whose names are 
not contained on this list, since they inadvertently failed to 
leave a written request that their names be included. Any 
name that is omitted will be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and become a part of this list in the bound or per- 
manent volume. 

This bill contains the following major provisions: 

First. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
and hold for the United States all stock in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. As you know, this stock, now amounting to ap- 

‘proximately $130,000,000, is held by the national banks and 

the State member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
aggregating about 6,600 banks, which includes about 1,000 
State banks. 

Second. Member banks shall continue to have the same 
rights and privileges in the use of the Federal Reserve bank 
that they are affiliated with, but shall not be required to own 
stock or make any other investment of any kind. 

Third. All net earnings after expenses to go to the Treas- 
ury. It is not our purpose to cause these banks to be money- 
making institutions, except insofar as they may become 
money-saving institutions for the Government, but all earn- 
ings acquired after expenses should go to the Government. 

Fourth. All State banks, the deposits of which are insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, shall be en- 
titled to all privileges under the Federal Reserve Act if they 
carry their reserves with a Federal Reserve bank. We pro- 
pose, too, that such banks shal! be permitted to withdraw at 
will. This provision will apply to about 8,000 banks that are 
now denied the benefits of this great system. 

Fifth. The Board of Governors to be increased from 7 to 
12, so as to have one from each district and to also include 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion as members of the Board, which will increase the Board 
to 15 members. 

Sixth. We propose, too, that the Board of Governors be 
permitted to change reserve requirements of banks, includ- 

ing member banks and affiliated banks, to prevent undue 
expansion or contraction; that the Open Market Committee 
that is now constituted, should be abolished and hereafter 
the Board of Governors to constitute the Open Market Com- 
mittee; and that the Federal Advisory Council, which is 
now composed of one member from each Federal Reserve 
district, should be abolished. 

Seventh. The nine directors of each of the 12 banks 
would be appointed by the President, one each for a term 

lof 9 years, and confirmed by the Senate. 

Eighth. All positions, except directors and officers to be 
placed under United States civil service. 

Ninth. Examinations of member and affiliated banks by 
any Federal agency shall be made without charge or assess- 
ment of cost thereof against such banks. It is our hope 

. that such examinations can be limited to one agency and 
that agency be permitted to draw upon the wealth of knowl- 
edge, information, and experience gained by the different 
departments of the Government in this type of work; that 

such act shall take effect on January 1, 1938; that it is 
declared to be the policy of Congress to prevent injurious 
| expansion or contraction of credit and currency to stabilize 
and maintain a dollar of uniform purchasing power for the 
purpose of assuring the kind of dollar, which a generation 
hence will have the same purchasing and debt-paying power 
and to encourage the sound local bank, recognizing the con- 
tribution that the local bank makes to the social and finan- 
cial betterment of the local community. Our group pro- 
poses that the Board of Governors shall accept this policy 
as a mandate and carry it out so far as it may be possible, 
- practicable, and feasible under all existing facts. 
HEARINGS 

The chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House has already been requested to grant us a hear- 

ing on this bill. A hearing is expected within a reasonable 
time. Every effort will be made to secure its passage at the 
earliest practicable date. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


ARTICLE BY FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, OF PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article on the subject “Politics and Courts in 1869”, 
written by Franklin L, Burdette, a West Virginian and a 
member of the faculty of Princeton University, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the National Republic for April 1937] 
POLITICS AND COURTS IN 1869 


(By Franklin L. Burdette, Department of Politics, Princeton 
University) 

President Roosevelt believes that he has found an 1869 prece- 
dent for his proposal to retire judges of the Federal courts at 70, 
or else, as an alternative, enlarge the courts. In his radio address 
of March 9, the President said of his plan, “It has been discussed 
and approved by many persons of high authority ever since a 

similar p the House of Representatives in 1869.” It 
is true that a plan similar to that of the President—so similar, 


kable things about that precedent is that not 
a single Democrat cast his vote for it. 

By March 29, 1869, Ulysses S. Grant had been more than 3 
weeks President of the United States. To the Republican Con- 
gress, the days of an unreliable Chief Executive were over. In the 


p of 10 was of recent adoption, 


office 

six, at which it should remain. The act therefore contemplated 
a Court of seven members, a Chief Justice and six associates. No 
provision was made for the reduction of the Court in case of a 
vacancy in the office of Chief Justice; if the country lost the 
eminent services of Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, Andrew John- 
son and the Senate would fight the matter out. 

In March 1869, however, in the eyes of a majority of the Members 
of Congress, a safe and same man once more occupied the Presi- 
dency. When the Forty-first Congress met in session on March 4, 
it was patent that the time had come once more to trust the Chief 
Executive with the appointment of members of the Supreme Bench. 


for the safety of reconstruction legislation, always in danger of 
hostile review by the Supreme Court, had never been at rest; and 

a few extra judges would be convenient and reassuring. 

Though the Supreme Court had stepped warily regarding re 
construction legislation in general, men had not forgotten the 1866 | 
decision in the case of Ex parte Milligan. Unanimously the Court 
had held that Milligan, a civilian citizen of Indiana, could not be, 
tried or convicted by a military commission set up by the President: 
outside the theater of war. What was worse to the Congressmen, , 
five judges, in the written opinion of the Court, held that neither 
the President nor Congress could authorize a military commission 
to exercise such powers, except within the actual scene of war where 
civil courts were no longer open. Four of the judges, agreeing, 
that the President could not establish such a military tribunal and’ 
concurring in the result of the Court’s judgment, were unwilling, 
to subscribe to the view that not even Congress could create 
such a military court. At the least, however, the reconstructionist 
Republicans were confronted with a Court potentially hostile by a 
division of 5 to 4. True, it was that the next year the 
in Mississippi v. Johnson, disclaimed jurisdiction over a petition. 
for an injunction against the President to restrain the ‘orce- 
ment of the acts, on the ground that the 
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a coordinate branch of the Government, cannot be constrained by 
the courts; and in Georgia v. Stanton the Court declined jurisdic- 
tion over an injunction petition against Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton on the theory that the issues involved were not judicial 
but political. ‘These decisions were more heartening to the recon- 
structionists, but the alarm in Congress became acute when the 
Court assumed jurisdiction in the cause Ex parte McCardle, in be- 
half of a Mississippi editor who sought a writ of habeas corpus to 
escape the toils of a military commission created by a reconstruc- 
tion act of Congress itself. 

This. case brought the constitutionality of reconstruction 
squarely before the Court. By this time, moreover, the member- 
ship of the Court had fallen to eight under the 1866 act to prevent 
President Johnson from making appointments; the death of Jus- 
tice Wayne (who had joined in the protest against the majority 
view which held in Ex parte Milligan that even had no 
authority to create a miliary tribunal in areas where hostilities 
did not exist—left the Court antireconstructionist, on the basis of 


e en our over ee 
over 

case was snatched from the docket of the Court. All would be 

well for reconstruction if the issue should not be presented by 

artful lawyers in some new form. 

With the inauguration of President Grant, Congress was not 
slow in taking steps to contrive a more friendly Court. Four days 
after the inauguration a bill was introduced in the Senate, and 
on March 23 that body passed a measure to increase the size of the 
Supreme Court to nine. 

In the House of Representatives, reconstructionists were so eager 
to propose ping that they did not wait for the 
Senate bill to be referred to a committee. Indeed om March 29 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, Representative 
John A. Bingham, of Ohio, whose chief claim to eminence rests in 
his leadership of the House managers in the impeachment trial 
of Andrew Johnson before the Senate, announced that he had been 
instructed by this committee to propose a substitute for the Senate 
Dill. In that substitute President Franklin D. Roosevelt apparently 
thinks that he finds support for enlarging the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts of the United States. 


referred to his committee, but insisted that the whole question 
plan for an immediate enlargement of the Supreme Court to nine; 


provision that any Federal e 70 years of age who had 
been 10 years in service might file with the President a statement 

e wished to retire, and thereafter he should receive his full 
salary for life and retain the honors and privileges of office should 
he wish to exercise them. The President, however, should im- 
mediately appoint a successor. Moreover, if a judge of the pre- 
scribed age were too incompetent or too incapacitated to file a 
certificate of retirement, it might be filed for him after evidence 
before any judge of the Supreme Court. In a separate section, the 
continued with the remarkable provision ra should any 


in explanatory 
the debate, declared "that at least two of the present 
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Also in the inferior courts created by your laws, 
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Whatever the hidden motives for political action, agitation; good 
or bad, is always placed upon a plane of patriotism and altruism. 
“The le” and “the trusts reposed by the Constitution” are 
never forgotten, whether the arguments are those of rich or poor, 
Democrats or Republicans. 

Vocal opposition to the scheme came from the Democrats. In 
the initial skirmish, Representative Woodward, of Pennsylvania, 
forced from Mr. Bingham the admission that Mr. Justice Grier, 
though lame, was of clear and sound mind. But more vitriolic 
opposition came from Representative Michael C. Kerr, of Indiana, 
who had been the Democratic nominee for Speaker, who was one 
of two Democratic members of the strongly Republican Judiciary 
Committee, and who was destined to be elected Speaker of the 
Forty-fourth . Said he: 

“It is an attempt, by indirection, not to increase the number 
of Judges, so as to augment their working capacity to do the 
business of the Court, but it is personal in its application to 
certain members of the Court, and it is a mode devised to get 
rid of them, to retire or supersede them. Those are the judges 
over the prescribed age of 70 years. They represent the most 
highly conservative part of the Court, and by their age, great 

, unselfish patriotism, and chastened or satisfied ambition, 
they contribute invaluable influence to divorce the entire Court 
from the control of politics, and to place it above the suspicion 
of bias from the changing and distracting events, motives, and 
demands of the outside world. Displace them, and put in their 
seats younger men of more ardent impulses and ambition, more 
fully identified in sympathy and feelings with the current events 
in the country, and you will do infinite prejudice to the exalted 
character and influence, if not to the judicial impartiality and 
purity of that great tribunal.” 

Continuing his denunciation, Mr. Kerr proclaimed: “It seems 
to me that this provision will introduce into our judicial system 
and into the control of Congress over it a most dangerous princi- 
ple of interference, one that will go to the very fundamental idea 
upon which that Court was 


always rest. It will go directly, most logically and most danger- 
ously, to disturb the independence of that department of the 
Government, and to place it as well as all others, under the 
power of the legislative department.“ 

However vocal might be the opposition, the radical Republicans 
were sure of their ground. On two roll-call votes the scheme passed 
the House. On the first, to substitute the committee proposal for 
the Senate bill, the yeas and nays stood 99 to 50, with 47 not 
voting; and on the passage of the bill the vote stood 90 to 53, with 
53 not voting. In neither call of the roll did a single Democrat 
cast an affirmative vote. (Anthony A. C. Rogers, of Arkansas, 
who voted for the committee substitute is sometimes classed as a 
Democrat, and was later defeated for Congress on the Democratic 
ticket; but he was elected to the Congress which met in 1869 as 
the “people’s candidate”, although, as his biographical sketch in 
the Congressional Directory points out, he had been for years 
identified with the Republican Party.) In opposition to substi- 
tution of the committee plan for the Senate bill, 11 Republicans 

ined 39 Democrats; and in opposition to passage of the bill, 14 

publicans voted with 39 Democrats. 

In the Senate, however, the Judiciary Committee objected to the 
possibility of members of the bench already retired returning to 
cast their votes; and the committee proposed an amendment 
which discarded virtually all of the House scheme. Explained 
Senator Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, chairman of the committee 
for which he spoke: “The Committee on the Judiciary thought 
this objectionable, as it would continue the persons upon the bench 
as judges still although they were retired. There would be nothing 
to prevent their coming back in an emergency and sitting on the 
bench, and we might have 20 judges of the Supreme Court. It 
would involve a difficulty as to what should constitute a quorum 
of it, and there might be some question as to the propriety of 

those persons to be still judges who were unable to per- 
form the duties.” The Senate committee amendment permitted 
judges to resign voluntarily at 70 years of age and thereafter receive 
full pay for life. The House, after a further amendment to re- 
quire 10 years of service before retirement upon full pay, accepted 
the arrangement and the bill became law. 

If one seeks in the House plan of 1869 a precedent for the 1937 


Roosevelt proposals, he must acknowledge at least one major dis- 


tinction. In all the debates of 1869, not one of the advocates 
openly submitted the plan as a proposal to validate in the courts 
& legislative program which might otherwise be declared uncon- 
stitutional. Opponents charged that the scheme was intended 
to create a political Court; but no proponent so much as inti- 
mated that any opinion of the highest tribunal in the land would 
be changed by an altered . By their very silence 
political motives which prompted the proposition, ad- 
vocates tacitly admitted that packing the Court to change or 
govern its policy would be politically reprehensible. It might be 
done, but good politics demanded that it be done as quictly as 
ble. 


If the plan is a precedent, there are few historians who would 


call it a creditable one. Today, North and South, Americans are 


free to admit that reconstruction, perpetrated by a Congress mad 
with hate, is a black chapter in the history of the Nation. Had 
the House plan been adopted, that chapter may well have been 
blacker still. As it was, President Grant within a year appointed 

of the Supreme Bench whose votes overturned the 
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notwithstanding possible merits of the decision, lost prestige and 
respect which it recovered only with the passage of decades. 
Had the House plan to alter the Court become law, the Demo- 
cratic prediction of complete subjection of the judiciary to po- 
litical maneuvering might well have been the result. 


The Late Benjamin K. Focht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN JARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
in the passing of BENJAMIN K. FocHT, our colleague, Penn- 
sylvania has lost one of its picturesque figures. He has 
been in public life for many years—three terms in the 
house of representatives of Pennsylvania and one term in 
the senate of Pennsylvania, State water supply commis- 
sioner and deputy secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and served nine terms in Congress and was re- 
elected and entered upon his tenth term. I had known of 
Mr. Focut for many years, but it was never my pleasure to 
meet him personally until I came to Congress on January 
5, 1937. He served Pennsylvania in the different capacities 
well. 

I had looked forward to meeting him personally, having 
been acquainted with him by reputation for many years, 
and I was thrilled when as a new Member I was introduced 
to him—the years of his activities all rolled before me. The 
‘thrill came that I was meeting that man of whom I had 
heard so much and held in so high esteem by reputation. 

In meeting him, he was the man that I had anticipated 
he would be—stern but kind. He was outspoken. In the 
State of Pennsylvania we always knew where he stood, and 
in my short acquaintance with him that characteristic was 
verified by personal contact. 

We Members of Pennsylvania never had any difficulty in 
getting the opinion of BENJAMIN K. Focut. He was admired 
in Pennsylvania for that trait of character and we admired 
him here. 

I observed him in the House, as no doubt many of you did. 
He generally sat in the front row to the left of the Speaker, 
and listened attentively to every Member who addressed 
the House. He always wanted to get the other man’s view. 
' He voted his own convictions. 

I admired him for the great respect which he showed 
Members of the House in general and his respect for the 
‘rules of the House. He graced the floor. 

His long term of service from the Eighteenth District of 
Pennsylvania and his other services in the State conclu- 
_sively prove that he was a real public servant. 

He will be missed in the State of Pennsylvania and he will 
be missed here. 


Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS AT 
N. C., MAY 20, 1937, ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION 
OF THE MUNICIPAL STADIUM AND THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE MECKLENBURG 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, a few days ago I was 
permitted to participate in the dedication of a municipal 
stadium at Charlotte, N. C., which is to be known as the 
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American Legion Memorial Stadium, at which time I de- 
livered an address in commemoration of the one hundred 
and sixty-second anniversary of the signing of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, several weeks ago when I 
received the kind invitation from my friend Maj. Paul Younts, 
your distinguished er, to be with you, the good citizens 
of the city of Charlotte and country, I accepted 
unhesitatingly, as it is always a pleasure to be in your midst. I 
am especially grateful for the invitation, as it not only affords an 
opportunity to participate in the dedication of this beautiful 
stadium to the city cf Charlotte to be known as the American 
Legion Memorial Stadium, and it also provides me with an oppor- 
tunity to dwell briefly on that great history-making event which 
was made 


growth of a city in these days than is a municipal stadium? 

As you gaze about this magnificent amphitheater surely you 
cannot but marvel at its imposing beauty and strength and feel a 
keen sense of civic pride. I think it would be in keeping on an 
occasion of this kind to briefly give you the history of its con- 
struction and some interesting facts concerning it. 

This stadium was one of the thousands of W. P. A. projects 
approved throughout the entire country as the result of the 
desire and determination of our great Democratic leader, the 
President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to give 
employment to the many thousands who for months and months 
had been without work. Many of them, as the result of the 
depression and through no fault of their own, had been existing 
on the bare necessities of life. This project was one of many 
which was approved by the W. P. A. officials in North Carolina, 
and from which fine edifices such as schools, municipal build- 
ings, stadiums, armories, hospitals, etc., have arisen. It is just 
such projects as this one which will stand for years as a monu- 
ment to the leadership of our President and our great Democratic 


Party. 

Work was commenced on the stadium on January 4, 1936, and 
the main stadium was completed September 15, 1936, with the 
four auxiliary buildings to be completed by July 1, 1937. The 
major items of material involved in the construction are very 
interesting. There was used in the stadium 78,000 pounds of 
reinforcing steel; 86,000 square feet wire-mesh reinforcing steel; 
55,000 feet form lumber; 10,800 bags of cement; 2,800 tons of 
gravel; 1,250 tons of sand; and 55,000 feet of seat lumber. There 
was also represented in the construction of the stadium 98,920 
man-hours or 7024, man-months of labor. The materials cost 
$25,764 and the labor was paid $32,014. As the result of the 
steel, gravel, sand, and lumber, together with skillful en 
and efficient man power, you now have this beautiful amphi- 
theater, and those who took part in its erection should feel proud 
as it is dedicated and turned over to the city of Charlotte where 
it will be used not only by growing youth for athletics but for 
all kinds of civic celebrations and large outdoor gatherings. It 
gives me the greatest of pleasure on behalf of the city officials 
to officially dedicate to the city of Charlotte this stadium, and I 
know that both young and old will enjoy many happy hours 
within its walls. 

Today we celebrate the anniversary of the signing of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence. 

In the months of March and April, 1775, the leading citizens in 
the county of Mecklenberg held various meetings to ascertain 
the feeling of the people relative to the imposition of taxes and 
the regulating of the internal policies of the colonies by the 
British Parliament. Col. Thomas Polk, the then military com- 
mandant of the county, was instructed to direct each captain 
of militia to call a company meeting to elect two delegates from 
his company to meet in committee at Charlotte on the 
19th of May and gave to the delegates ample power to adopt 
such measures as should seem best to promote the common 
cause of defending the rights of the colony and to best aid their 
brothers in Massachusetts. Colonel Polk issued the order and 
delegates were elected and met in Charlotte on the day appointed. 
The forms of their proceedings and the measures to be proposed 
had been previously agreed upon by the men at whose instance 
the committee was assembled. 

On the day the convention met the first news of the Battle of 
Lexington was received in Charlotte. (Just think of it! The 
actions at Lexington and Concord took place on the 19th of 
April, and 1 month later the news had trickled only as far South 
as Charlotte. Today, with our radio, telephone, and telegraphic 
communications, it would take only a few minutes to inform the 
people of Charlotte what was taking place in Massachusetts.) 
History tells us that the news produced the most decisive effect 
on the large gathering of people which had assembled to witness 
the proceedings of the committee. There were cries of “Let us be 
independent! Let us declare our independence and defend it with 
cur lives and fortunes!” Such were the feelings of the patriots. 

The resolutions committee then prepared the resolutions which 
were submitted to the general committee. I shall not read all 
six of the resolutions, but shal! read nos. 2 and 3. 
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“Resolution II: Resolved, That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg 
County, do hereby dissolve the political bonds which have con- 
ints 5 us with the morne one and Sa ourselves from 

egiance to the tish ab; political connec- 
cards: witht a TAART teat DAS Suntorie cocneiad O DNE TIGRIE sot 
liberties and inhumanly shed innocent blood of Americans at 


“Resolution III: Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves 
a free and independent people; that we are and of right ought 
to be a sovereign and self-governing people under the power of 
God and the General Congress; to the maintenance of which in- 
dependence we solemnly pledge to each other our mutual coopera- 
tion, our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred honor.” 

These resolutions, my friends, marked the first forward step 
toward independence, and to the other colonies and to 
Great Britain that the people of North Carolina had had enough of 
British rule and tyranny. After the signing of the declaration the 
88 were transmitted to Philadelphia by Capt. James Jack 

‘or ratification by the Continental Congress. However, at that time 
the Congress deemed the subject of the resolutions “premature”, 
and the president of the Congress declined to submit them to that 
body for consideration. This unwillingness to recognize the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence was due to the fact that when 
the messenger arrived in Philadelphia he found the Continental 
Congress not only opposed to independence individually but ac- 
tually preparing a petition to King George ITI declaring loyalty and 
repudiating the desire for independence. Captain Jack said to the 
delegates: “Gentlemen, you may debate here about reconciliation 
and memorialize your King, but bear in mind Mecklenburg owes no 
allegiance to, and is separated from the crown of Great Britain 
Despite the action which was taken by the Continental 
Congress, their new government was maintained through its 
Committee of Safety, and British rule forever ceased at Charlotte, 
N. C., from May 20, 1775. 

The Mecklenburg declaration was signed by 30 determined, brave, 
resolute, and courageous men. Little did they realize the far- 
reaching effect that their action would have on the other colonies, 
It was literally dynamic in its effect, and in my opinion crystallized 
sentiment in the Continental Congress in favor of the Declaration 
of Independence which was signed at Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 

I know that there is some conflict among historians as to the 
exact date of the signing of the Mecklenburg declaration, but from 
my study of the histories I am confident that this declaration was 
signed on May 20, 1775, and that there are many valid and plausible 
reasons why it was not the 31st of May, which contention is held 
by some. 

8 of the 5 as to the exact date of the signing, 
the fact remains that there was a popular convention in session 
at that time, and the citizens were determined to take some affirma- 
tive action against the ve rule of George III. The Colonies 
were aflame; Paul Revere had already made his famous ride from 
Boston to Lexington and Concord to warn the citizenry that the 
“British were coming”; men everywhere throughout the entire 
Thirteen Colonies were calling and fiery speeches were 
being delivered, paving the way for an outburst of patriotism 
which was to result in American freedom. 

At this stage in the history of our State and country rebellion 
against British rule was so rife in North Carolina that within 1 week 
after Mecklenburg County declared itself independent the King's 
Governor was forced to flee from New Bern, the seat of govern- 
ment, and to take refuge in Fort Johnston, on the Cape Fear 
River. Sixty days later he was forced to take refuge on a British 
man-of-war. Fifty days after the adoption of the Mecklenburg 
declaration a public call was made for the election of delegates to 
the Hillsborough Provincial Congress at Hillsborough, N. C. Ninety 
days from the declaration, and in spite of a furious proclamation 
from the Royal Governor forbidding the people to elect delegates 
to the Hillsborough Congress, and offering a reward for the arrest 
and delivery of the leaders of the movement, elections were held 
throughout the entire Province, delegates were duly chosen, and the 
Congress met in open session. 

Every one of the 35 counties into which the Province was then 
divided were represented. Two hundred and fourteen delegates 
were elected in all, and 184 were present. The provincial as- 
sembly met at on August 20, 1775, and among its 
delegates were four signers of the Mecklenburg declaration. 

On September 1 it was resolved that the Colony be immediately 
put in a state of defense and that 1,000 regular troops be raised to 
fight the King’s army. On the second of the month William 
Hooper, Richard Caswell, and Joseph Hewes were chosen to repre- 
sent North Carolina in the Continental Congress, and the next 
year William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, and John Penn, who was 
appointed in September 1775, to succeed Richard Caswell, became 
North Carolina’s signers to that immortal document, the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

William Hooper was born in Boston, Mass., in 1742, moved to 
Wilmington, N. C., in 1769, and died at Hillsborough in October 
1790; Joseph Hewes was born in Kingston, N. J., in 1730, settled 
in Edenton, N. C., and died in Philadelphia in 1779; John Penn 
was born in Caroline County, Va., in May 1741, died in September 
1788. He succeeded Mr. Caswell as a representative of the Con- 
tinental Congress from North Carolina in September 1775. 

On the 9th and 10th of , the last 2 days of the session 
of the Hillsborough convention, the delegates entirely severed 
North Carolina from Great Britain by adopting a constitution for 
the administration of the executive, legislative, and judicial affairs 
of the Province, independent of the Crown, The die was cast 
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and North Carolina was at last a self-governing Commonwealth, 
whose rights, liberties, and privileges they were ready to defend 
with their lives and fortunes. This all took place 8 months before 
the Continental Congress advised the Colonies to change the form 
of their governments. The signers of the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion could not have desired anything better than that which was 
planned and executed by the Provincial Congress. The men of 
Mecklenburg had the great satisfaction the following spring to see 
the Congress, which met at Halifax on April 4, 1776, resolve on 
American independence as their county had done on May 20, 1775, 
before the representatives of any other Colony had taken this 
decisive step. 

So my friends, it is easy to understand what a great part in 
the history of our State and the Nation was played by the sign- 
ing of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. Is there 
any wonder that we North Carolinians point to it with pride 
and feel that our very independence, our existence as a great 
nation and world power, free from the domination of any other 
country, is directly due to the courage and determination of those 
men and women assembled in Charlotte on those eventful days 
of May 19th and 20th, 1775, when they gave vent to their real 
feelings and through the six resolutions contained in the declara- 
tion pom from their shoulders forever the yoke of British tyr- 
anny 

I would like, on this happy anniversary date, to take a few 
moments to refresh in your minds some of the history of our 
beloved State, and to pay tribute to those heroes and patriots 
of the long ago, whose deeds have indelibly inscribed their names 
for all time on the pages of our history. Every State in the 
entire Union naturally points with pride to its history and to the 
accomplishments of its founders and settlers, and this is par- 
ticularly so among our sister States that comprised the Thirteen 

Colonies. But there is no State in the East, West, South, 
or North that can boast of more real history than can North 
Carolina, 

In Massachusetts its citizens cherish the memory of Paul Re- 
vere, and that epic-making ride is taught in every schoolroom 
throughout our country. In North Carolina we have our own 
Paul Revere in the person of a young girl, Betsy Dowdy, whose 
name is entitled to be recorded along with that of Paul Revere. 
History tells us that in the winter of 1775 heroic Betsy made her 
famous ride along the coast country of North Carolina to take 
word to Gen. William Skinner, of Perquimans, so that his militia 
might join the forces of Col. Isaac Gregory and Col. Robert Howe 
at Great Bridge, Va. There they were to engage the British under 
Lord Dunmore. If the British were successful at Great Bridge, it 
meant that they would overrun all that portion of Virginia and 
North Carolina. Betsy rode her pony all through the lonely night 
with only the stars to guide her to deliver the fateful message of 
the impending battle to General Skinner. The result of this 
heroic deed on the part of this young North Carolina girl was that 
Skinner's forces joined those of Gregory and Howe; the British 
were defeated at Great Bridge, forced to abandon Norfolk, and our 
Betsy Dowdy’s ride had made history. This brave act was only an 
example of the determination of our citizens during those trying 
days. 

Massachusetts also points with pride to the Boston Tea Party. 
Well, we had our own “tea party” in North Carolina. On the 24th 
day of October 1774, 51 ladies met at Edenton, N. C., and signed 
resolutions to the effect that they would no longer drink British 
tea and would boycott the use of British-manufactured clothes 
until the tax on tea should be repealed. This was but another 
instance of the fortitude and determination of our ancestry to no 
longer tolerate British rule. 


irginja when in a discussion of history or of State accom- 
plishments they refer you to Yorktown, and to the old Moore 
farmhouse, where the articles of surrender were drafted by Corn- 
wallis. This was indeed a great moment in the destiny of 
country when the British arms were in 
Cornwallis’ sword was handed to General Washingto: I 

you that if it had not been for those brave North Carolina pioneers 


Cornwallis to completely change his campaign plans, eventually 
leading to his retreat and his subsequent siege at Yorktown, and 
finally his surrender. I repeat that without the great victory of 
Kings Mountain, there would never have been a surrender at 
Yorktown. 

Naturally, Virginia and Massachusetts are proud of their citi- 
zens who have attained the Presidency of this country. Here 
again, my friends, North Carolina keeps step. Within the confines 
of our own Commonwealth two men were born who later attained 
the highest honor which can be given to any citizen of our 
country; namely, elevation to the Presidency. They were Presi- 
dent James K. Polk and President Andrew Jo! 

James Knox Polk was born on November 2, 1795, in Mecklenburg 
County. He left North Carolina and moved to Tennessee when 
11 years of age, and was educated at the University of North 
Carolina, from which institution he was graduated in 1818, with 
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first honors in both mathematics and the classics. He returned 
to Tennessee after his graduation from the university, and in 
1819 began the study of law, was elected to Congress in 1825, later 
became Speaker of the House of Representatives under President 
Jackson, became Governor of Tennessee on October 14, 1839; 
elected President March 3, 1845, and died June 15, 1849. 
Andrew Johnson was born in Raleigh on December 29, 1808, 
and remained there until 1826 when he struck out for Greene- 
ville, Tenn., where in 1827 he opened a shop of his own—the 
“A. Johnson Tailor Shop”, renowned in song and story. In 
1841 he was elected to the State Senate, and in 1843 the Greene- 
ville tailor was elected to the Twenty-eighth Congress, where 
he served five terms until 1853. Inaugurated Governor of 
Tennessee in 1853, and at the end of his second term as Gov- 
ernor, was unanimously chosen by the legislature to a seat in 
the United States Senate in the Thirty-fifth Congress; served as 
Military Governor of the State of Tennessee in the early sixties; 
elected Vice President of the United States in 1864, and served 
until April 15, 1865, when he succeeded to the Presidency due 
to the death of President Lincoln; reelected to the Senate in 
1875, the only ex-President ever so honored; and died July 28, 
1875. Both of these native North Carolinians served their State 
and country with distinction and honor, 

The first English settlement established in America was 
founded on Roanoke Island, and there the first white child born 
in America saw the light of day. In August of this year we 
are to celebrate the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Virginia Dare. 

In addition to these outstanding historical events I call your 
attention to the fact that North Carolinia played a prominent 
role in the and adoption of the Constitution. Three 
of our notable citizens signed this sacred document. They were 
William Blount, of New Bern, N. C.; Richard Dobbs Spaight, of 
New Bern, N. C.; and Hugh Williamson, of Edenton, N. C. 

My friends, we North Carolinians have much to be proud of, 
and whenever history and historical contributions of various 
States are discussed, North Carolina, the “Old North State”, 
takes its high place with the leaders. 

Our State is going forward by leaps and bounds; its progress 
in the past 25 years has been phenomenal; our people are happy 
and contented, and we must continue to forge ahead to maintain 
it on that pinnacle of success and leadership where our fore- 
fathers, the patriots and signers of the Mecklenberg Declaration 
o 2 1 by their action of May 20, 1775, intended that 
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Civilian Conservation Corps 
EXTENSION 28 REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


|RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B 
WASHINGTON, ON MAY 22, 1937 


ACH, OF 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address on the Civilian Conservation Corps, delivered over 
the radio by the Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWEL- 
LENBACH] in Washington, D. C., on May 22, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


During the next week the Congress will determine the future 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. On April 5 of this year, 
President Roosevelt, in a message, made the following statement 
to the Congress: “I trust that the Congress will deem it wise to 
8 legislation making permanent the Civilian Conservation 

orps.” 

Last week, the House of Representatives passed a bill under 
the terms of which the Civilian Conservation Corps was classed 
as a temporary emergency establishment which, in the course of 
the next 2 years, will be terminated and abandoned. 

On Thursday of this week the Senate amended the House bill 
so as to accept the President's recommendation and make the 
corps a permanent agency of government. The question as to 
which of these two bills will become law will be decided by 
conferees between the two Houses within the next week. The 
decision upon that question probably will depend upon the 
interest shown by and the activity upon the part of the American 
people within the next few days. 

It is because of the urgency of the situation and the importance 
of the problem that I have asked the National Broadcasting Co. 
)VTVVVVVVTVVVVVVVVVVTW as ce 

you, 


Personally, I have never looked upon the Civilian Conservation 
Corps as a temporary emergency institution. It is true that the 
necessities of governmental assistance for our youth were greater 
during the period of depression than under normal economic 
conditions. However, the need for providing a training of our 
young boys exists during even the most prosperous period. A 
rather close contact with the problems of education has con- 
vinced me that there exists in the lives of most boys who are 
compelled to leave school at the end of their grade-school educa- 
tion or during or immediately after their high-school education 
a period when it is necessary to break the vicious circle which 
arises from the fact that boys just out of school are unable to 
obtain jobs without experience and are unable to get experience 
without jobs. 

Many times immediately after the war I heard the statement 
made that the returning soldiers who suffered no physical dis- 
abilities actually gained from their military experience. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps has proved that it isn't necessary 
beatae @ war in order to give those benefits to the youth of the 
Nation. 

I don’t mean by that that the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has been or is a military organization. It has provided and does 
provide physical, educational, and character-building advantages 
without any of the military disadvantages of Army training. 

To justify a permanent continuance of the C. C. C. we must 
necessarily find that justification in its record of accomplishments. 
I assert with no fear of contradiction that every dollar which the 
Government has spent upon the C. C. C. has resulted in a return 
in the form of material benefits for its expenditure. Time will 
not permit a detailed statement of the work which has been done. 
All I can do is to give you a few of the high lights. 

Under the corps 1,700,000 young men have been provided work 
and training in 2,652 camps located in every State in the Union. 
These boys have come from all walks of life; 56 percent from the 
cities and towns, 44 percent from the rural population. The work 
done by these boys has been in no sense made work.” The im- 
provements have been of a permanent nature and have increased 
the value of the resources of the country. The nature of the work 
has extended all the way from building bridges to eradicating 
forest and plant pests. Let me give you a few samples of their 
accomplishments: 

Forest improvement thinnings have been carried out in more 
than 2,700,000 acres of land, 

Over 3,000 lookout houses and towers have been completed. 

Over 54,000 miles of new telephone lines have been built. 

Over 87,000 miles of new trails have been built. 

Disease and insect-pest control have been carried on over an 
area of 15,000,000 acres. 

Over 40,000 bridges have been constructed. 
ee 3,300,000 check dams for erosion control have been con- 


Public camp-ground facilities have been constructed in over 
46,000 communities throughout the country. 
3 rodent control has been done on 24,600,000 acres of 
d. 
One billion twenty-five million forest trees have been planted. 


Forty thousand buildings have been constructed of 16 major - 


Two million seven hundred thousand acres of forest stand im- 
provement haye been completed. 

Nine million two hundred and fifty thousand rods of fences and 
guard rails have been completed. 

Twenty-nine million five hundred thousand acres of timber esti- 
mating has been completed. 

I might go on indefinitely outlining in detail constructive work 
accomplished by this corps for the protection, preservation, and 
improvement of our national resources. 

The money spent on the Civilian Conservation Corps has not 
been wasted. 


. however, the importance of the material gain from 
the corps is far outshadowed by the other human benefits 
benefits which cannot be measured in yards or miles or dollars. 
The formative period in the life of a boy is important not only 
because of the it presents but also because of the possi- 
bilities it presents. It is the period of physical a Even 
6 months of clean living, outdoor activity will, in most instances, 
make the difference between a healthy maturity and a mature life 
in which the individual is constantly harassed by illness. Com- 
petent physical instructors, familiar with what a boy should do and 
what he shouldn't do to strengthen his physical being, are assigned 
to each one of the Civilian Conservation camps. 

Upon enrollment enrollees are given a thorough physical exami- 
nation, at which time a notation is made of such physical defects 
as are not sufficiently grave to prevent enrollment but do need 
corrective treatment. Throughout the period of enrollment medi- 
cal attention is available in each camp and dentists visit all camps 
periodically to treat the teeth of the enrollees. Lectures and in- 
structions in personal hygiene and sanitation are given. Nourish- 
ing and abundant food, vigorous physical exercise in the open air, 
both at work and play, and the healthful surroundings and regu- 
lar routine of camp life effect marked improvements in the 
physique of enrollees. The average gain in weight during the first 
6 months of enrollment is 72 pounds. 

It is important, too, that our boys should be taught how to work. 
There is a very distinct benefit which comes from the discipline 
of actually working. The self-assurance, self-reliance that come 
from the successful performance of the tasks of a real pay job 
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cannot be discounted in considering the character building of the 


‘but why they are do it. 
fanaa oe ö 


How to use tools and equipmen 

How to work individually 

How to work with others. 

How to work efficiently. 

What a day’s work is, 

They learn these things by actual work in forests, parks, and 
fields, under competent and sympathetic foremen, and leave camp 
with the knowledge and the will to wor 

Let me cite you only 25 of the c types of prac- 
tical training given on the work job to C. C. C.: Auto mechanic, 


. I might say that the educational adviser is the 
nucleus around which the “after hours” educational program is 
built. 


The academic subjects range all the way from the three R’s to 
calculus, depending on the camp and the men in the camp. To 
give an idea of the size and scope of this program I cite the follow- 
ing figures furnished by the Director of C. C. C. Camp Education, as 
compiled from individual camp reports. “The average number of 
enrollees participating in educational ee for the 5 5 1936 
was 295,558, or 87.6 percent of the strength of the 


wider social value is sometimes overlooked. It has fashioned 
Weapons with which to make an effective attack on many of the 
social conditions which may be crime conditions,” 
It is a fact—a discouraging, unfortunate fact, but nevertheless a 
fact that today most of the crimes are committed 
the ages of 17 and 25. You can go into any 
2 on any arraignment day and find a pitiful line of youthful 
with crimes va the most serious magnitude. The 


the sowing of the 
which leads to the reform school and the penitentiary. 
Civilian Conservation camps had done no 


yo 

most of the credit for the 

must be given, as Re has been Its Director 

“I have seen—as I E E A hides Boot, cane AY 
come into the C. C. C. I have seen many of them come 

to us sullen, unwanted, and antischool. I have watched 

them live and work and learn and develop with the 

months. I have seen them leave the camps upon compl 


hope may always be found in our youth. These youngsters 
regained their self-respect; they have become better fitted to earn 
their living in private employment, and through their labors they 
have regained their faith in themselves and in their Nation, and 
in this effort these young men have launched the United States 
on a sound, Nation-wide program of conservation of natural re- 
sources.” 

To my radio audience I submit this question: Pcl oane Vua 
work abandoned?” That question will be decided by the Congress 
within the next week. That decision will N —— upon 
the interest which you and your friends and 


1 


the 
tion and the preservation and the 3 of that greatest of 
all natural resources—the skill, character, and health of the 
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Joa yee NASE tiers no uprrale + beclewpien stole at JOE 
and your localities let the Members of Congress 
Sieg hee yo foal. 


What Do You Know About the Gila Project? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the Interior 
appropriation bill, which we considered again today, car- 
ried an item of one and a quarter million dollars for the 
Gila project as the bill was reported to the House from the 
committee. This recommended appropriation was the sec- 
ond put up to Congress on a $20,000,000 project to irrigate 
139,000 acres of land in Yuma County, Ariz., near the mouth 
of the Gila River.. The water that the project contemplated 
for the land is not from the Gila River, but from the Colo- 
rado River. This particular item was ruled out in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on a point of order. The dropping of 
the appropriation from the Gila project is most regrettable. 

While it is to be hoped that this appropriation, and other 
needed appropriations for the reasonable and businesslike 
development of the semiarid West, will be restored in the 
Senate and eventually become law, nevertheless, it is re- 
grettable that the merits of this Gila proposal are not bet- 
ter known. Each Member of the House may say, “Well, let 
the Congressman from Arizona look after that; it is none of 
my concern.” That would be very much like my saying, 
concerning the hole in the ground in Hardin County, Ky., 
in which is buried a stock of gold, “That is no concern of 
mine. Let Congressman Creat look after it.” 

There is not quite the national value involved in this Gila 
proposition in Yuma County, Ariz., as the value involved in 
the national gold storage in Hardin County, Ky., but the 
concern is national, not local, in both cases. It is extremely 
regrettable if any Member of this House is indifferent in 
either of these cases to so vast a national interest involved. 

Had this item on the Gila project come to a vote, as did 
a number of others, such as the Pine River project in Colo- 
rado, in exactly the same legal situation, it is quite likely 
it would have carried just exactly as the last-named item 
carried. However, the point of order raised against the Gila 
project could not otherwise have been ruled, because there 
was at least one possible ground on which a point of order 
might properly lie against it. Assuming that a point of 
order must necessarily be raised by someone, it should have 
been against the proviso attached to it in the printed bill. 

One ground of the point of order made by Congressman 
Lewis of Colorado was that there was no authority of law 
for this project and also that no work had been done on the 
project. Neither of these contentions is correct. A re- 
reading of the bound CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 80, 
part 9, June 15, 1936, pages 9392-9393, will show that the 
same objection was raised against this item last session— 
that it was not duly authorized by law—and it was con- 
clusively shown at that time by Congressman Buchanan 
that the project was duly authorized. The charge that vir- 
tually no work has been done on the project is equally 
erroneous, I produced at the moment an official, tabulated 
list of projects made out by the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the use of the Appropriations Committee and brought down 
to date. This official statement shows that one Presidential 
allotment and one congressional appropriation have been 
made, and that more than a million dollars has been spent 
on construction and $2,600,000 obligated. While the charge 
that the item is out of order is not properly based on the 


-| assumption of no authorization and no work in progress, 


the point of order that the proviso attached was legislation 
was sufficient to warrant the Chairman in ruling the item 
out, Another regrettable thing in the minds of informed 
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and thoughtful Members is that there was any proviso 
attached. 

During the hearings on this project before the subcom- 
mittee I urged that no such proviso be attached to this 
item. A considerable delegation from the Upper Basin 
States insisted that a far more stringent and questionable 
proviso should be attached. One of their suggestions was 
that not a penny should be appropriated for the Gila proj- 
ect until the State of Arizona had ratified the Santa Fe 
compact. I begged the Appropriations Committee not to 
tie on any such proviso on that item. While I felt that the 
proviso that was attached and recommended by the com- 
mittee was entirely unnecessary, and while I felt further 
that the proviso in the bill certainly gave the upper State 
objectors adequate protection, Congressman Lewis, de- 
manding a still more extreme proviso, if any appropriation 
should be made at all, finally challenged the item in the 
House by raising the point of order against it. 

The bill has gone to the Senate without the Gila appro- 
priation, and also minus other items imperatively needed. 
The only hope for next year for such commendable projects 
is through favorable action in the other body. Should no 
favorable action be taken before final passage, it does not 
require much mathematics to figure our preliminary loss 
on the Gila project, which, I assure you, is merely the intro- 
ductory loss—that of the $2,000,000 already spent and ob- 
ligated. Since this appropriation was on a project the esti- 
mated cost of which was $20,500,000, the generous-minded 
may say that to throw away the tenth part is not so ex- 
travagant, since it did furnish some employment, after all; 
but I want to make it clear that the $2,000,000 already spent 
is not only not a tithe of our loss, in the event this project 
is killed, but the $2,000,000 gone is not even 1 percent of the 
ultimate loss due to our action and inaction. 

REAL IMPORTANCE OF THE GILA PROJECT 

I earnestly request the attention of the Members of the 
House to this explanation of the factors involved. I scarcely 
need to remind you that Boulder Dam was finished less than 
a year ago. It is an engineering project of which our Na- 
tion may well be proud. The great dam and power plant 
were built at a cost of about $135,000,000. This wild river 
has been stopped, or at least checked, in its mad career and 
is piling up in Lake Mead above the dam. From now on 
there will be no more floods on the main stream of the 
lower Colorado River below the dam. Instead of alternat- 
ing floods and low stages of the river, at least seven and a 
half million acre-feet of water will pass the dam annually 
in a regulated flow. What a change this will mean in that 
delta near its mouth! 

The Colorado River has, through untold ages, built up a 
- delta at the head of the Gulf of California. This river runs 
on a hog’s back to the sea. At any place in the delta, which 
is in Old Mexico, it is easy to irrigate the rich alluvial land 
on either side of the river if a constant, regular flow of 
water is carried at all times. Such was not the case prior 
to the completion of the Boulder Dam a year ago. At no time 
during the last 400 years, during which the Spaniards and 
Mexicans made infrequent entradas into that little-known 
waste land, was it possible for them to depend upon utiliz- 
ing this “American Nile.” Now, however, through American 
effort and our vast expenditure, they may utilize every drop 
of the regulated flow of that river. Do not deceive yourselves 
that they lack the energy and initiative to do it. But why 
should we Americans concern ourselves? 

The gentleman from Colorado some days ago explained 
that there is a new water law in the arid and semiarid West. 
Out in the Rocky Mountain area the law is that he who first 
takes water and applies it in beneficial use establishes a legal 
claim thereto against all later comers. Right to water is a 
question of priority of time and beneficial use. Not only 
does this hold between individuals, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said that it holds between States, 
and it will hold in our international relations with Mexico. 
Our Government has recognized already that this principle 
holds as between two Nations—our own and Mexico. The 
Mexicans know exactly what they are doing and what they 
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may rightfully and legally expect of Uncle Sam, even though 
he is their “Colossus of the North”, if only they work fast 
enough to establish water rights before American lands es- 
tablish a right to that same water. 

While our engineering and legal arrangements now pro- 
vide that at least 7,500,000 acre-feet of water shall annually 
pass Boulder Dam, California herself has limited her appro- 
priation to 4,400,000 feet. After water passes Boulder Dam 
there are only three political units that may be interested 
in it, namely, Arizona, California, and Mexico. 

Mexico has been using and has a claim upon 750,000 acre- 
feet, which she obtained by agreement with this country, out 
of the old international canal which supplied Imperial Valley 
in California. My contention is that we are under no obli- 
gation to furnish Mexico the nearly 3,000,000 acre-feet of 
water which marks the difference between the totals just 
indicated, but we may do it, and will do it, if we kill the Gila 
project. Not only may we turn over this 3,000,000 acre-feet 
of water which every sensible, patriotic American citizen 
thinks should go on land within our own country, but in view 
of the fact that the upper basin States are now using only 
about half of their 7,500,000 acre-feet allotted them by the 
Santa Fe compact there must inevitably be for several years 
to come nearly 4,000,000 acre-feet of their water going down 
to Mexico very conveniently for foreign use. 

Therefore, there is a decided prospect, with the Gila project 
killed and no immediate plans for development in the upper 
basin States, that this country shall donate to Mexico about 
7,000,000 acre-feet of water annually. Such would be just 
about the right amount required to force into abundant pro- 
duction Mexico’s 2,000,000 acres of alluvial soil in the delta 
of the “American Nile.” Can you imagine how much cotton, 
alfalfa, and all kinds of garden vegetables thrifty Japanese 
farmers can produce in Mexico so conveniently near our back 
door with water donated by this country? 

During the past season just closed, up to May 17, 3,876 
carloads of lettuce and other vegetables had been shipped 
from the Yuma Valley east over the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Some of this lettuce sold on the market for as much 
as $4 a crate. Now, if a paltry 40,000 acres in Arizona can 
produce nearly 4,000 carloads at Yuma, just calculate how 
many carloads 2,000,000 acres, or 50 times this American 
acreage, can produce in Old Mexico, a few miles below Yuma. 
Remember that all this competition—the competition of 
Mexican lands and of Mexican and Japanese labor—will 
give our own farmers a run for their money, while we con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our good neighborliness and gen- 
erosity in furnishing foreigners the water. 

But you ask, “How about the objection from the gentleman 
from Colorado.. Did he not have some motive in making 
the point of order other than economy and generosity?” 
Yes; he said that to develop the Gila project in Arizona 
would rob the upper States of their water rights. How 
absurd is this contention. Gentlemen of the opposition used 
a worn out figure of speech about the “camel’s nose in the 
tent.” That is a very powerful simile, but it can be, and is 
in this instance, misused and hence powerfully deceptive. 
They would have you believe that this small appropriation of 
one and a quarter millions commits this Government to a 
total of $80,000,000, whereas it really commits us to a total of 
only $20,500,000. Quite a different proposition. “Ah”, they 
may say, “you have talked of reclaiming 585,000 acres at a 
cost of $80,000,000 haven't you?” Well, what of it? We have 
talked of irrigating several millions of acres in Arizona, if 
we only had the water and the money. We have land enough 
to use the Sacramento River and the Mississippi River if 
we could apply them. 

The gentlemen of the opposition seem perfectly content 
to trust our State Department in any treaty making to pro- 
tect their water rights against the newly acquired rights and 
claims of Mexico, but they are unwilling to trust this Con- 
gress to protect their water rights against the possible but 
improbable claims of Arizona. What a strange situation! 
Natural law and international law are both on the side of 
Mexico in her acquiring water rights now from all of us, 
On the other hand, so big is the undertaking and so great 
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the cost of utilizing Colorado water in my State, that only | tiful themes in the recognition of the spiritual. Yes; it is indeed 


the United States Treasury can aid Arizona in acquiring any 
water rights whatsoever. 


Massing of the Colors Service at Washington 
Cathedral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


‘ADDRESS BY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF ILLINOIS, AT THE 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, MAY 23, 1937 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, Member of Congress from 
Illinois, at the massing of the colors service, Washington 
Cathedral, May 23, 1937: 

These massed colors are emblematic of soul-stirring deeds of 


directs, and inspires. 

ve moments of my life is mingled with 

the Leviathan lay 
As the 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
"This is my own, my native land!’” 


oved 

Nature’s artistic touch upon her widespread 
moved by the radiant beauty of a hundred or more of America’s 
scenes. 35 
when mo 


of 
igs of owt patios re completly mere ian 
But today the American flag radiates with cheer and 
a nation of people who are dedicated to a na- 
of peace. Monarchies despise it, dictators sneer at 
Communists insult it, but Americans, from the schoolboy 
ed, love and cherish it, realizing that the flag represents 
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an outstanding memorial of our unquestioned faith in God and 
country. 


The Development of Vocational Education Should 
Be Encouraged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr.COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, the development of vocational 
education should be encouraged. H. R. 6958, the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of the Interior, approximating 
$115,000,000, while a much smaller amount than the large 
appropriation bills, has aroused as much or more discussion 
than many of the others. The Interior appropriation bill 
covers topics of tremendous national interest, such as irriga- 
tion and reclamation in the 11 Western States; the question 
of national parks, which is also of a wide interest; and that 
of vocational education and Government aid to this modern 
trend in our schools. Perhaps no movement in education 
possesses the velocity at the present time as that of the voca- 
tional features. The fact that the House, by a substantial 
majority, doubled the amount of the recommendation of the 
Committee on Appropriations and approved the amendment 
providing the $14,483,000 is documentary evidence of the 
popular attitude toward vocational education. 

A PERSONAL INCIDENT 

Personally I feel a deep interest in this subject. It re- 
minded me of an incident that occurred in the Midwest 
more than 30 years ago at the establishment of a State 
teachers college. The president of the board of regents of 
this particular college was an enthusiastic advocate of voca- 
tional education. He succeeded in establishing agriculture, 
manual training, and household economy in this new col- 
lege, but aroused bitter opposition. On one occasion at the 
baccalaureate services a local pastor preached the gradua- 
tion sermon, The president of the board of regents sat on 
the platform and before a large audience heard himself de- 
nounced as commercializing the schools, which would re- 
sult in a citizenship of the type of Abe Ruef, the notorious 
grafter of San Francisco, who was being exploited on the 
front page of the newspapers of that time. 

THE OLD SCHOOL TEXT 

The older men and women of this time quite well remem- 
ber the character of the teaching of the country school 50 
years ago. The country teacher had no knowledge of agri- 
culture and disregarded the needs of manual training, 
domestic science, and household economy. In those days 
many pupils were required to commit to memory long and 
complex rules from Ray's Arithmetic. There was the 
Connecticut rule for computing interest. It had no prac- 
tical value. The same applied to the rules for cube root and 
square root and many other complex mathematical sub- 
jects. Yet not 1 teacher in 20 could tell the farm boy how 
to measure the hay in a stack or the corn in the crib. The 
arithmetic was full of problems of the counter and the 
bank, but absolutely ignored the mathematics of the farm. 

Pupils were taught to draw maps of Africa, but nobody 
ever thought it worth while to trace a map of the school 
district and its streams, highways, bridges, and farms. 
Pages of history were memorized but the interesting lives 
of the local pioneers were never penned in biography. The 
young lady was prompted to study French and the piano 
and was utterly unaware that there was a science applicable 
to the rural home. The young man was lured cityward by 
the pictured flour mills of Minneapolis, the steel mills of 
Pittsburgh, the tall buildings of New York, but no instruc- 
tion was available in the construction of a pig trough, a 
cattle feeder, a farm gate, or in the growing of corn and 
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wheat. Since those early days much has been done by the 
colleges in training teachers to prepare them in everyday 
practical lessons that may be applied to the life about them. 
PIONEERS IN VOCATIONAL WORK 

St. Louis and Kansas City early established 
schools, many of which are now being developed into a 
wider application of trade schools. This type of education 
has been used extensively in the rehabilitation of veterans 
of the World War. It is a real step forward in education, 
and, like social security, the teaching of vocational subjects 
developed in European countries before it did in the United 
States. I remember my very vivid interest in the London 
trade schools of many years ago. 

THIS INVESTMENT IS GOOD ECONOMY 

Some of my colleagues expressed the opinion that we 
should economize and follow the committee in its recom- 
mendations to keep these appropriations within the Budget. 
No doubt there are many items of governmental expense 
that should be trimmed or eliminated, but vocational educa- 
tion is an investment in a field where it is very helpful. It 
enables the young men and the young women of this period 
to have some preparation and some training for their actual 
duties in life. It is admitted that foreign and dead lan- 
guages have their value as a mental training; that the study 
of literature has a cultural value and broadens the mind, 
but the life of a great majority of the graduates of our 
schools and colleges and universities demands not only 
training of the mind but involves the strength of the arm 
and the skill of the fingers. We are able to appropriate a 
billion for national defense; we are appropriating a billion 
and a half for relief; we appropriate millions to war against 
bugs and grasshoppers; the 14 million for vocational educa- 
tion will render invaluable human aid and is but a “drop 
in the bucket” of national expenditures. It is an investment 
in human values and is a high type of national economy. 
Few appropriations afford equal results to this one in pro- 
ducing a better-equipped citizenship. 


The Late Benjamin K. Focht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1937 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege today to pay 
tribute to a distinguished departed Member of this body, 
the Honorable Bensamin K. Focut, of the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania. I had the honor to 
serve in the House of Representatives with Mr. Focut since 
his return to the House in the Seventy-third Congress. I 
considered him a good friend and a loyal party worker; I 
enjoyed associating with him and found him to be ever con- 
cerned in looking after the interests of his constituents and 
the State of Pennsylvania as well as the welfare of our 
United States of America. Mr. Focur was a great patriot. 

Born at New Bloomfield, the son of a Lutheran minister, 
our late colleague was educated in the schools and colleges 
of the State of Pennsylvania and at the age of 18 years en- 
tered the newspaper field by becoming editor of the Lewis- 
burg Saturday News. Throughout his life he kept in close 
touch with this early endeavor and contributed valuable 
articles to the News, even after his rise to high position 
in the world of politics, and was at the time of his death 
president of the Saturday News Publishing Co. 

Entering the political field early in life, he served in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly and State Senate; was at one time 
State water-supply commission, and also deputy secretary of 
the Commonwealth. He rendered valuable service to our 
State and the Nation. He is known as the father of legisla- 
tion to furnish free school books to Pennsylvania students; 
and also of other important laws of Pennsylvania. 
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In 1909 he entered the National House of Representatives 
as a Member of the Sixtieth Congress, and at the time of his 
death had the longest record of service in this body of any 
Pennsylvania Member, although such service was not con- 
tinuous. Mr. Fochr was a pioneer in the proposal of old-age 
pension legislation, and advocated such benefits as early as 
1916, as may be seen by reference to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 8, 1916, which is a clear indication of his ability 
to foresee and to judge the value of legislation for the future. 

He was ever interested in the principles of Americanism, 
and served as a valuable member of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the House. Mr. Focutr was 
also a member of the Committee on the Census, Committee 
on Pensions, and War Claims Committee, 

BEN Focut was devoted to his family, and their welfare was 
his first consideration. His son, Brown, has followed in his 
footsteps by becoming editor of the Lewisburg Saturday News, 
as did the late Congressman at the beginning of his career. 

He was a scholar, a man of wide knowledge, and had an 
unusual command of the English language. We were espe- 
cially fortunate in having the benefit of his experience and 
seasoned judgment in our National House of Representatives 
during the past several years—a period of change and uncer- 
tainty—and I know that he will be sorely missed in the future. 

While we shall mourn his loss from our midst, our loss will 
be his gain. For he has gone to that Congress of Saints, 
where toil and strife are no more and where all is peace, 
happiness, and rest. 


In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives: 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives hereby records its great loss and deep sorrow in the death of 
its fellow member, WARREN J. Durrey, of Ohio, who died 
on July 7, 1936. 


Wareen J. Dorrey entered the House of Representatives on 
March 4, 1932, and served as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary since March 14, 1933. 

As a member of this committee, Mr. Durrer rendered patriotio 
and valuable service to Congress and to the Nation. In an out- 
standing degree he combined scholarly and judicial attainments 
with sound practical common sense. He subjected all measures 
and amendments coming before the committee to dispassionate 
Judicial scrutiny and study. His convictions once reached, he 
acted with a independence of thought and judgment 
which contributed substantially to the deliberations and conclu- 
sions of the committee. Sincere, honest, upright, learned, and 
Capablo he was beloved by all on the committee for his genial 
good will toward all. The warmth of his nature, the be: cy 
of his character, and the generosity of his friendship endeared him 
to all who had the fortune to know him and claim him for a friend. 
He served during a period of intense national stress and emer- 
gency, and his lovable qualities were a comfort and inspiration to 
us all. The death of Warren J. Durrey has lost to us not alone 
a capable legislator and devoted national servant but a warm, 
loyal, and generous friend. Individually and collectively we de- 
plore his death as a loss to the public service of the Nation. Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives do hereby express their profound 
sorrow and sense of deep personal loss in the cleath of their former 
colleague, WARREN J. Durrey, and direct that this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this committee and a copy be sent 
to the members of the family of the deceased. 

Attest; 


ELMORE WHITEHURST, 
Clerk, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, United States. 
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Hon. RANDOLPA PERKINS; of New Jersey, beloved colleague of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, a faithful representative of his people, 
an able lawyer, and a man, died in service May 25, 1936. 

tative Penxins had a distinguished career. He served 


ELMORE WHITEHURST, 
Clerk, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of 


At 
Our loved colleague, Hon. WruLram Voris GREGORY, of Kentucky, 
hose 


resting place October 10, 1936. 
Eis constituents have lost a Representative who was faithful to 
his trust, and the Committee on the Judiciary has lost a loyal and 


Representative Gnrconr had 


Resolved further, That these resolutions be spread at large on the 
minutes of the committee, and a copy thereof be transmitted to 
the bereaved family. 

Attest: ELMORE WHITEHURST, 

Clerk, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, United States. 


ding Governors, e: 
4th of March 1913, well-nigh a quarter of a cen ag 
3 of the Committeè on the Judiciary since 1921. 


low members, not only because of 

also because his motive was the high and unselfish one of serving 

his State and his Nation. He was ever the scholar, calm and col- 
frankness 


eman. 
J mias carr departed ecliongae Belp TA 
its work, but far beyond the loss of a valued collaborator is the loss 
ofa friend, for whom every member of the committee had 
a feeling of sincere affection. His death brings to us the lasting 
sorrow of the “vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still”: 


colleague, ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be upon the minutes of this committee, and a copy 
be sent to the members of the family of the deceased. 
Attest: 


ELMORE WHITEHRURST, 
Clerk, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, United States. 


The Late John T. Buckbee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, in this life we come in con- 
tact with all kinds of men. It would be a queer world if 
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all were of the same temperament, the same type, and of 
the same mind. So it seems that each man must conduct 
his life on an individual plan. Some pursue one course 
and others pursue another, some are more energetic than 
others, some prefer a business career while others prefer 
public service. 

Today we honor the memory of one who proved himself 
capable of not only creating for himself a successful busi- 
ness career but also served his country ably and well as a 
Member of Congress from the Twelfth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois for a period of 10 years. Congressman JoHN 
T. BUcKBEE was not only an able legislator, but was a horti- 
culturalist of no mean ability, having studied in Austria, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Italy, and 
Great Britain. Who amongst us being a close student of 
the magnificent works of Mother Nature can help but 
absorb some of the beauty she teaches and who can entirely 
suppress some of the traits of character that are bound to 
be in evidence by reason of such study? 

While I only had the privilege of knowing Congressman 
Bucksee for a short space of time, and only served with him 
during the Seventy-fourth Congress, nevertheless I admired 
him and respected his judgment. He served his country to 
the very end, and even though his body was wracked with 
pain he refused to retire and enjoy the fruits of his labors. 

The State of Illinois has indeed lost one of its valued 
native sons whose memory will not soon be forgotten, 


Lynching Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the recent pas- 
sage and submission to the Senate by this body of House 
bill 1507, an act to assure to persons within the jurisdiction: 
of every State the equal protection of the laws, and to 
punish the crime of lynching, the hopes of liberal-minded 
citizens have taken new life at the prospect of wiping the 
foul scourge of lynching out of our land. 

For more than 40 years the national campaign has been 
waged to eradicate lynching bees, which, now that slavery 
has ceased to be, bids fair to become our “peculiar institu- 
tion.” Efforts to pass a Federal antilynch law began in 
December 1891, when, following the wholesale lynching of 
11 aliens, President Harrison recommended that the Con- 
gress enact legislation to protect aliens from mob violence. 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, drew up and presented such a 
bill. It was the subject of a long and bitter debate, which 
was continued to such lengths that oblivion claimed it after 
interest died. Similar bills were introduced in the Senate 
in 1893, 1899, and 1908, and in the House in 1900, 1902, 
1903, 1905, and 1907. Finally in 1908 the State Depart- 
ment, after another outbreak of lynchings, the victims of 
which were aliens, sponsored a bill for the protection of 
individuals against mob violence. This was the result of 
the serious diplomatic repercussions as the result of the 
Iynching of aliens and the consequent demands for in- 
demnities by foreign governments whose subjects were vie- 
tims of these outrages. An antilynching law was then 
drawn up and presented in the House, where the usual ob- 


| jections were raised, but, notwithstanding, it passed the 


House, but only with the deciding vote of the Speaker, 
The bill was then referred to the Senate, where it quietly 
expired in committee. 

In later Congresses in 1909, 1915, 1917, 1919, and 1920 like 
bills were introduced, all meeting the fate of their predeces- 
sors, through either failure of enactment in the body of their 
origin or dying in committee of the other. The Dyer Act of 
1922, which also included the alien clause as originally rec- | 
ommended by President Harrison 30 years before, likewise 
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went down under an avalanche of objection coming, as usual, 
principally from the Southern States. The traditional feel- 
ing has been in the South that antilynch legislation was 
directed solely at that section of the country, regardless of 
the fact that most antilynch laws made provision for the 
similar protection of aliens. 

In 1933 a series of lynchings in the States of California, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Tennessee brought again to the con- 
sciousness of the Nation the inability of a State to offer ade- 
quate protection against mob violence. The late Governor 
Rolph, in condoning the San Jose mob, drew the public cen- 
sure of President Roosevelt for condoning “disrespect for 
law.” Under the consequent wave of aroused public opinion 
it was only natural that demands should be made upon the 
National Congress for legislation to put an end to such fia- 
grant disregard of a citizen’s guarantee by the Federal Con- 
stitution to protection against violations of his right to life 
and liberty without due process of law. 

President Roosevelt, in addressing the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ of America, in December 1933, gave words 
to this demand when he said: 

This new generation, for example, is not content with preachings 

that vile form of collective murder—lynch law—which has 
eoken out in our midst anew. We know that it is murder, and 
a deliberate and definite disobedience of the commandment, “Thou 


shalt not kill.” We do not excuse those in high places or in low 


who condone lynch law. 


Following the President’s address literally scores of anti- 
lynching bills were presented to the Congress. It has 
hitherto been the fate of all such bills to be filibustered 
out of existence. What arguments have been or can be 
presented against proposals that the Federal Government 
should punish the heinous crime of lynching? It has been 
contended that these bills violate the rights of the States; 
that the power of Congress to fine a county within a State 
was tantamount to destroying the independent existence of 
the States; that the interference of the Federal Government 
would result in laxity on the part of State officers; and that 
lynching is on the decrease and can be effectively controlled 
by the States without the need for Federal prompting or 
interference. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not difficult for anyone who appreciates 
the vast extent of our Nation and the sovereignty of the 
States as the soundest basis of democratic government to re- 
spect the philosophy underlying these arguments, Certainly 
no rational person can take issue on pure principle with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho who declared: 

The class of crimes to which lynchings belong can only be 
prevented by education of the people, by building up public 
opinion against it, and by bringing the people to realize that it 


is to their detriment and to their everlasting shame to have such 
crimes committed in their respective communities, 


Surely every State should have the kind of local govern- 
ment which its people want. But when such a government, 
whether through indifference or deliberate plan permits the 
most sacred right of American citizens to be outraged, it is 
high time for the American people in their national will and 
their national strength to step in and call a halt. Under the 
Federal Constitution it is the most sacred duty of the Na- 
tional Government to provide all its citizens with protection 
against loss of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. The passage of House Resolution 1507 with its con- 
sequent penalties on State jurisdiction and State officers 
wherein these atrocities occur would result in a more diligent 
effort on the part of State officers charged with the pro- 
tection of prisoners. In addition to the moral motive, which 
unfortunately is too often inadequate in itself, taxpayers 
would have the immediate financial incentive to see to it 
that their officers not only obey but also enforce the laws. 
Far from being on the wane, the lynching evil shows no 
signs of abatement; and, in fact, a new lynching season 
seems to have just recently begun. If the doctrine of 
State rights needs for its continuance the wanton and 
bestial sacrifice of a single innocent human life, it seems to 
me, Mr. Speaker, with the utmost deference to the eminent 

LXXXI—App—80 
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constitutional lawyers of the opposition that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the doctrine of State rights. 

The problem, Mr, Speaker, is really a simple one of giving 
legislative form to carry out the guarantees of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. Any argument 
based on sectional or other grounds cannot refute the propo- 
sition that lynching does deprive a citizen of his right to his 
life without a fair and proper trial. 

It is not conceivable to me that in this, the most en- 
lightened period of American Government, this horrible 
practice which since 1882 has claimed over 5,000 victims, 
white and colored, both men and women, and which in vari- 
ous sections of the country causes many to live a constantly 
hazardous existence, shall be condoned. 

Mr. Speaker, when the history of this administration is 
written with all its record of liberal social legislation, I hope 
that this law which is so plainly designed for the protection 
of man’s most fundamental right, that right which guaran- 
tees the protection of his Federal Government against vio- 
lation of his right, when accused of crime to a fair and im- 
partial trial, shall after almost half a century of failure 
take its place with those other humanitarian acts that are 
now on the statute books. 

In his poem, The Lynching Bee, William Ellery Leonard 
describes the horrible details of a lynching orgy. Let us 
hope that the day will soon come when the bitter irony of 
his conclusion will become a portrait of the real rate’ 

You cringe and shrink? 

It makes your own eyes in their sockets ache? 

O squeamish listener, but think 

It's all a midnight dream, and no one is awake. 
And in the morning with the bobolink, 

We'll see together, you and I, 

The flowers, the fields, the sun, the 

And the magnolia blossoms, white and pink. 


‘Adequate Federal Relief Appropriation: A Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 
On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 361) making appropriations for 
relief purposes 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, my attitude with respect 
to relief for the unemployed is well known. Time and again 
by speech and vote I have expressed my belief in the neces- 
sity and propriety of the Federal Government giving as- 
sistance to alleviate the distress incident to unemployment. 

The problem of relief under existing conditions is necessarily 
one that calls for Federal action. States and municipalities 
are unable to carry the cost of relief because of the inability 
of local taxpayers to assume the burden. Already rapidly 
mounting tax rates have brought about a condition that is 
alarming. Holders of real estate, upon whom falls the 
burden of raising local funds, find it difficult to respond. We 
are all conscious of the vast number of properties being taken 
over by local tax authorities because the owners are unable 
to make payment of the taxes assessed against the properties. 

Each year since the Federal Government assumed the 
major part of the responsibility of providing relief there has 
been hope expressed and promises made by the President and 
the other officials who administer Federal relief, that the suc- 
ceeding year would find conditions so greatly improved that 
if would be possible to make material reduction in the 
amount necessary to be appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In each instance the prophecies have failed to mate- 
rialize. Instead the amount has steadily increased until the 
total appropriations already made have now reached the 
staggering total of 388,000, 000,000. 
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The problem is again knocking at the door of Congress for 
solution. At this time, under a plea for reduced govern- 
mental expenditures, an effort is being made to curtail the 
appropriations for relief. Nothing in the form of reliable 
Statistics has been submitted to indicate that the need is any 
less or that the local municipalities are any more able to 
assume the burden. It is nothing more or less than a delib- 
erate attempt to save Federal funds at the expense of the 
needy or to place the load on local taxpayers. I submit that 
this does not indicate any real, genuine, or honest economy 
upon the part of Federal authorities. It is in effect a mere 
transference of the burden to others, and those to whom it 
is transferred are less able to bear the burden. The net re- 
sult will be less assistance to those in need or an increased 
burden upon State and local governments. 

No one will dispute the necessity and desirability of pro- 
viding economy in governmental expenses, but real economy 
is based upon the elimination of unnecessary expenditures. 
But that which is now contemplated by some is not that type 
of economy. It is only economy in name—it is neither real 
nor genuine. If this latter type of economy is desired, it 
can be easily attained by cutting down, or better yet, elim- 
inating altogether the expensive, inefficient politically con- 
trolled and managed relief administration. The statement 
has been repeated many times that only 61 cents out of each 
dollar appropriated by Congress for relief actually goes to 
the use of those in need. The balance, with the exception of 
a small amount for supplies or material, goes to the use of a 
vast army of political workers, not on relief, who have been 
placed in charge of the administration of relief funds. These 
individuals in many instances receive large salaries far be- 
yond what the duties of the particular office would entitle 
them to receive or their ability could elsewhere demand. 
With few, if any, exceptions the positions they occupy and 
the duties they perform could as well be done by those on 
relief, and in most cases even better. It is this kind of waste 
of Federal funds appropriated for the relief of the needy that 
should be stopped before curtailing the amounts paid to 
those actually in need, or placing the burden on sorely 
pressed local taxpayers. 

Nor should those seeking reduction of Federal expenses 
overlook the fact that approximately 300,000 new employees 
have been added to the Federal pay roll since March 1, 1933, 
in most cases without any pretense of a civil-service exami- 
nation as to fitness or qualifications and solely upon the 
basis of political influence and activity. Like an invading 
army they have taken possession and they remain untouched 
while the needy, now on relief rolls, are either denied ade- 
quate assistance or are turned over to local taxpayers 
already heavily oppressed by tax burdens. 

The Republicans in Congress have recognized the injustice 
that is being done. While anxious to economize in every rea- 
sonable way they are not willing to do so at the expense of 
the needy unemployed and leave untouched the political 
workers, not on relief, who are enjoying such a large portion 
of the moneys appropriated for relief. Therefore, to pro- 
vide a more efficient administration of relief funds and to 
insure the payment of a larger part of the relief dollar to 
those in need the Republicans have offered as a substitute 
for the present politically controlled administration of relief 
funds a plan that would place the system upon a nonpartisan 
basis and turn over to the several States Federal grants for 
relief to be utilized by each State in such manner as it con- 
siders best suited to the needs of its people. The adoption 
of this plan would not only save the relief funds for the 
use of those whom Congress intended to provide, but it would 
remove any possibility of the relief cost being placed upon 
local taxpayers. 

The merit of this plan should appeal to those who think 
in terms of honest economy and yet do not wish to accomplish 
it at the expense of those in need. My support shall be given 
to providing adequate Federal relief funds and with the hope 
that the plan I have advocated for administration of the 
same from the standpoint of those in need shall be made a 
part of it. 
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Benjamin K. Focht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, I feel keenly the loss of our colleague, 
BENJAMIN K. Fochr, of Pennsylvania. He was a genial and 
friendly soul. He always greeted one with a word of cheer. 
I met and chatted with him the day before his death. He 
appeared to be in good health and was in fine spirits, and 


‘he talked to me about proofreading in a country newspaper 


office. We had a common bond and talked a common lan- 
guage because of a mutual experience. 

Mr. Focut kindly placed me on the mailing list of his 
weekly newspaper, published at Sunbury, Pa. I read it 
with much pleasure. I enjoyed his splendid frank editorials. 
To me he was a typical country newspaperman; a man with 
a broad understanding; a humanitarian who sympathized 
with his neighbors and his constituents; a man who was 
well balanced in his judgments and in his opinions, 

I frequently addressed him as “Ben Franklin.” To me 
he appeared to resemble Benjamin Franklin in appearance. 
He deeply impressed me with his everyday common sense 
and with a philosophy much like that of “Poor Richard.” 
I always enjoyed his remarks on the floor of the House, be- 
cause they were always of a constructive character. Not 
only has the House of Representatives lost a lovable and a 
valuable Member but the newspaper world has lost a splen- 
did editor of a passing type. Too few modern newspaper- 
men give thought to an editorial page as Mr. Focur did. 
The influence of a newspaper in any community is meas- 
ured by the character of the man behind the editorial pen. 
He did conscientious and valuable newspaper work. He 
furnished the same sort of service to his constituents as a 
Member of Congress. I share with his many friends the 
loss of a valuable colleague and a lovable companion. 


On Earmarking Funds in a Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, we have had 
a hard struggle with this relief bill today, and on preceding 
days, as to the total amount to be authorized, and also with 
regard to the many proposed amendments directing how 
the money shall be spent. While I have not the least con- 
ception of the full amount needed, I feel that we must, as 
Leader RAYBURN says, depend upon the recommendation of 
the greatest humanitarian and the best-informed man in 
the Nation—the President. Therefore, I favor the total 
amount of $1,500,000,000. 

I am also in favor of providing at least $300,000,000 to 
keep faith with hundreds of municipalities and school dis- 
tricts in carrying to completion P. W. A. projects already 
begun. I should have been willing to increase the billion and 


half total to $1,800,000,000 before earmarking the three | 


hundred million for P. W. A., but since that could not be 
done, I was in favor of earmarking $300,000,000 for P. W. A. 
out of the $1,500,000,000 total amount of the bill. 

The heartfelt earnestness of many of the Members who 
begged for a total appropriation of $2,200,000,000 up to 
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four billions impressed me greatly. It was not that these 
Members were more humane and sympathetic with the poor 
among us than the rest of the membership, but that those 
most insistently demanding the larger amounts were from 
areas where there is a deeper degree of suffering, such as 
the Dust Bowl or certain portions of our country, such as 
southern California, where so many thousands of homeless 
from other States drift with the hope of getting employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a feeling—I hope I am not kidding 
myself—that conditions are actually improved generally in 
this country. I believe that the Representatives from those 
districts where the suffering is still very acute have an exag- 
gerated picture of the present condition, and that there really 
is no such extreme demand for relief funds as the Congress- 
men from areas worst stricken really feel. Such, at least, are 
my sentiments in regard to the grand total of this bill. And, 
although we have provided that the total amount must be 
budgeted over 12 months, yet if we found at the opening of 
the next session that we had underestimated the need at this 
time, there is a remedy within the power of Congress. 

While the leaders urged the House not to destroy “a relief 
measure” by earmarking the total amount for 101 different 
objects, even so to my mind it was certainly logical to ear- 
mark an adequate amount, say $300,000,000, for P. W. A. 
There is such a definite connection between relief funds and 
public-work funds that I can see no inconsistency in that 
earmarking. Certainly I cannot agree for one moment with 
those who contend that earmarking a part of this total relief 
fund means taking bread out of the mouths of hungry chil- 
dren. It is true that with P. W. A. funds a larger proportion 
of the money goes for materials and less for labor than with 
the W. P. A. funds. 

Granting that, we must remember that the providing of 
the materials also calls for labor and wages, perhaps in a 
distant part of the country and also at a higher rate of wages 
than the relief funds pay. We should further remember that 
with P. W. A. projects we have lasting public works, well 
planned and well engineered. 

These enduring and needed public improvements will last 
long enough, at least, to show our children why the burden 
of debt was created which will be passed on to them. Again, 
while it is an act of mercy and of duty for the Government 
to keep people from starving, it is, furthermore, an act of 
mercy, duty, and statesmanlike public policy in times of de- 
pression, when many laborers are thrown out of private em- 
ployment, for the Government to embark upon a wise course 
of needed improvements, thus stimulating business and em- 
ployment until prosperity shall return. 

A telegram today from W. A. Sullivan, president of the 
Arizona Municipal League, expressed the resolution of a State 
meeting at Tucson of mayors of Arizona cities, voiced ap- 
proval of the splendid P. W. A. program in my State, and 
urged continuation of the same for a time. I might say that 
these administrative officials are in a position to make com- 
parisons of values, and it is significant that they expressed 
such appreciation of P. W. A. Let us consider, too, that with 
that portion of the relief fund spent through the P. W. A. 
each community shares in the enterprise. That is as it 
should be. We must not make our people too dependent 
upon the National Government for this vast work of relief. 


The Youth of Today Is the America of Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


On the bill (H. R. 6958) appropriations for the Interior 
DARENT pat toe ORAA PADE 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, one of the 

most important items carried in this bill is the appropria- 
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tion for vocational education for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1937. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the President in his Budget 
message urged that Congress appropriate only $3,000,000 for 
this purpose. The Appropriations Committee that had this 
bill under consideration recommended $7,241,500. The 
amendment under consideration calls for $14,483,000. I 
strongly favor this amendment. 

In all my years of service in the House and Senate I have 
consistently favored and strongly urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to cooperate with the States in vocational education. 
The George-Deen Act was passed in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress and in this act we authorized the appropriation 
covered by this amendment of $14,483,000. I doubt if any 
item of appropriation made by the Seventy-fifth Congress 
has provoked more interest than this item. Through the 
years the Federal Government, the States, counties, towns, 
and districts have been more or less liberal in providing edu- 
cational funds. It seems, however, that the primary purpose 
was to make doctors, lawyers, teachers, and preachers out 
of everybody. Training was directed almost solely to the 
mind. We have discovered it is quite as important to have 
trained men and women in agriculture and industry as it is 
to have trained lawyers, doctors, teachers, and preachers. 
We have neglected to train the minds and hands of those 
who are peculiarly adapted to agriculture, industry, and 
home economics. 

As evidence that this amount of money is necessary and 
can be and will be judiciously spent, the number of those 
enrolled in vocational education classes in trade, industry, 
home economics, and agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, was approximately 1,250,000. The number 
enrolled at the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1936, was 
approximately 1,400,000. Nearly 400,000 of these were being 
trained in agriculture, approximately 500,000 in home eco- 
nomics, and nearly 600,000 in trade and industry. 

Much has been said favorable to the C. C. C. camps. In 
those camps the quota is approximately 300,000 boys and 
young men. That activity has cost the Federal Government 
on an average about $350,000,000 per year and approxi- 
mately $1,200 per annum for each enrollee. 

Here we have more than four times as many young men 
and young women being trained in agriculture, industry, 
and home economics, and we are asking for only $14,483,000. 

After the passage of the George-Deen Act last year the 
country was led to believe that the sum authorized in that 
act was necessary to meet the requirements of this impor- 
tant activity of the Government and that Congress would 
appropriate approximately that sum, and with that general 
impression prevailing throughout the country, the States, 
counties, and cities developed a program, erected buildings, 
and employed teachers. If we should appropriate a less 
sum, it would disorganize and throw into confusion this 
splendid set-up that has been made throughout the Nation. 

Roughly speaking, this sum is to be allocated as follows: 


Vocational education in agriculture . $4, 000, 000 
Vocational education in home economics 4,000,000 
Vocational education in trades and industry 4, 000, 000 
Vocational education in teacher trammg. . 1,000,000 


We are spending more than $400,000,000 annually for soil 
conservation. The training in agriculture received by the 
young men and young women of these schools will bring 
much larger returns to the American people in developing 
agriculture and protecting the soil than any other like 
amount of money spent, 

The Government is spending millions of dollars to improve 
health and for rural electrification. The training that 
young women are receiving in home economics will bring 
greater returns than any other similar amount of money 
being spent to improve American homes; and, again, the 
$4,000,000 spent to train young men to use their hands, as 
well as their minds, in improving their surroundings on the 
farm and home will bring rich returns. The million dol- 
lars appropriated for the training of teachers in vocational 
education is of first importance. 
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For the coming fiscal year there will be spent by the Fed- 
eral Government for national defense in the neighborhood 
of a billion dollars. It is important to train our people to 
fight when and if it may become necessary. It is quite as 
important in my opinion to teach our young people to write, 
to be good farmers, good homemakers, and skilled in handi- 
crafts, 

This $14,483,000 is a modest sum for this great work. No 
Member of this House need apologize for his vote in behalf 
of this amendment. It is not a makeshift or a stopgap. It 
is building in a substantial, intelligent, and permanent way 
for the future. It is to teach our young people to use their 
hands as well as their minds. It will mean more and better 
homes and homemakers; it will mean more and better farm- 
ers; it will mean more and better hand craftsmen; it will 
teach self-reliance; and in all it will mean a bigger, better, 
and finer America; and therefore it gives me unusual pleas- 
ure to support actively and sincerely this salutary amend- 
ment, 


Relief Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID J. LEWIS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the relief 
work could have been done better. It was being done for 
the first time. I always find it profitable to look over the 
neighbor’s fence to see how he does it when I have any- 
thing new to do. Although our relief experience has been 
new to us, the awful depression has been common to all 
intensely industrialized nations, including the great triology 
of states, Germany, Great Britain, and our own country. 
Under like general conditions to what extent have these 
other countries undertaken to shield their citizens against 
physical suffering and want? 

HOW MUCH DO OTHER COUNTRIES SPEND? 

Well, sir, I find that Germany expends a much larger 
amount; that the country over which the flag of Great Brit- 
ain waves has been spending a much larger amount than 
we on this humane and Christian object. I find that during 
a 3-year period of comparison, in terms of our population, 
England expended $10,815,300,000; Germany expended $15,- 
968,580,000, as compared with an expenditure of $6,605,- 
356,775 in the United States, which sum includes our city, 
county, State, and Federal contributions for these great pur- 
poses of public relief. The figures represent money pay- 
ments to the unemployed, work projects initiated, to employ 
them, pensions to the indigent and dependent aged. The 
gross payments in Great Britain exceeded ours during the 
period by 64 percent, while those of Germany also exceeded 
United States was $18.05 per capita of our population; in 
each country during this period, the annual burden in the 
United States was $18.03 per capita of our population; in 
England, $29.55; and in Germany, $43.63. The figures cover 
the years 1933, 1934, and 1935 for the United States and 
Great Britain and the years 1932, 1933, and 1934 for Ger- 
many, the latest figures available. Moreover, the United 
States has the value of the project work done as a partial 
set-off for its expenditures. England has no such set-off. 

It is a common saying that misery loves company, and all 
surely find company for our financial miseries, if a compari- 
son of expenditures for social relief purposes is a test of 
misery. In no year has our highest burden been so high as 
their lowest burden in the years of the depression. Never- 
theless, it will be argued that an expenditure of $6,605,356,775 
during the 3 years 1933, 1934, 1935 is an egregious sum even 
for such a purpose. It is a large sum, I grant you. It should 
have been set aside in better times by adequate social-insur- 
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ance systems. Corporate thrift did not fail to make such 
provision for its dependent investors. 
MAEING ADVANCE PROVISION 

Sir, I hold in my hand a statement showing the dividends 
paid in the United States during 4 years of the depression. 
Altogether, for the years 1930 to 1933, inclusive, $21,214,- 
925,000 have been paid. Of this sum, $17,267,920,000 have 
been paid by those companies out of reserves built up from 
the profits of predepression years. Compare this seventeen 
billions with the total sums paid in relief, including R. F. C. 
and Public Works, and the comparative numbers of people 
involved. 

Sir, I do not think this fact should be taken as a matter of 
reproach to the employers of the country. The practical 
circumstance is this, that boards of directors had control of 
the dividend funds at their source and were able to establish 
a system of enforced thrift for their stockholders. They did 
not ask the stockholders. They simply set the funds aside 
in the form of reserves. 

Now, the workers were in no position to control such funds 
at their source and say, “So much shall be set aside for our 
day of tribulation—for the day when the factory whistles 
fail to blow.” 

WORLD OWES A MAN A CHANCE TO MAKE A LIVING 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that our industrial order, like 
the industrial orders which have preceded it, will act on its 
obligation to meet the primary needs of the human race 
which it has rendered dependent upon it. Previous systems 
have not denied such a duty. Under the feudal system a 
place was found for the humblest villein. Even under slavery 
the owner failed not in his obligation to feed and clothe and 
doctor the slaves, no matter what might happen to crops 
or to markets. So long as industry does not, and until it 
does, a less efficient and surely less satisfying Government 
assistance system, half dole, must be employed to meet these 
elemental needs. The world does not owe a man a living, 
I grant you, but it does owe him a chance to make a living; 
and it is the duty of our industrial order to so administer the 
employment asset that any man willing and competent to 
work may secure his just share of the employment available. 

Here, sir, is a right, the equal right to work; a right as 
old as civilization, a right that none will dispute. Yet this 
right will not assure a single worker against a breadless to- 
morrow or his family against eviction. What a parody on 
the lawmaker, who is as much bound to provide legal pro- 
tection for persons as for property. My right to my prop- 
erty. Ah, that is fully protected—from the cat to the cow, 
from the cow to the castle. There the lawmaker has left 
no gap in the legal sanctions available for protection. But 
for the worker’s right to work we have provided none. 

Sir, I speak for a new class, the men and women denied 
their right to work at 45. I christen them “America’s un- 
touchables.” The “competitive struggle”, the employers truly 
say, compels them to employ only those of maximum ca- 
pacity. But are the others to be culls, fit only for the dole, 
although able and willing to work? The most important 
asset society possesses today is the employment asset. The 
employer may naturally assume that it belongs wholly to 
him. It does not belong to him wholly. The employment 
attribute belongs also to the worker, who must have it to 
live. The lawmaker has a duty here. It is to so equalize 
the conditions between employers in competition so that the 
lesser efficient as well as the superefficient workers can be 
employed without involving the employer in a competitive 
disadvantage. The employer is surely entitled to a reason- 
able return. But our industrial system must also give recog- 
nition to the fact that it is under an obligation to provide 
for the whole human family. Feudalism did. Even slavery 
accepted an obligation to support the slave, no matter what 
might happen to crops or markets. 


A LIGHT IN THE COAL MINES 
Should we, Mr. Speaker, go to the coal mine for light on 
our duties as lawmakers? Well, sir, it seems we should not 
go there in vain. Harken, my colleagues, to the following 
from the coal mines of Illinois. 
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SHARE-THE-WORK CAMPAIGN BEGUN IN FESTIVE NIGHT 360 FEET IN 
EARTH—WORKERS START DRIVE TO STAGGER EMPLOYMENT WITH IDLE 
COLLEAGUES 
Germ, ILL., May 21.—Voluntarlly entombed 360 feet below 

the earth's surface, approximately 500 miners settled down to an 

underground existence today, inaugurating a sit-down strike in 
the Superior Coal Co.’s no. 4 mine at Wilsonville, 

The strike was called late yesterday to support demands for a 
share-the-work plan with 800 employees of the company made idle 
last week by the closing of another pit for repairs. 

Sir, even from the bowels of the earth comes the cry for 
equal rights with its torch bearers to light the way to the 
uplands of social justice. 

May I say that I have introduced, first in 1933, a bill to 
legalize the right to work as a substitute for the proposed 
30-hour-week bill. The bill H. R. 4955 includes a plan 
originally proposed by Mr. Swope, president of the General 
Electric Co., for the stabilization of industry. The indus- 
tries covered include manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, building construction, electrical communication, the 
distribution of gas, petroleum, and the printing trades, in- 
cluding about 19,000,000 employees. 

To effectuate stabilization of industry and some other ob- 
jectives now included in the Social Security Act, Mr. Swope 
proposed national trade associations for each industry, each 
to be managed by a board of nine persons—three employers, 
three employees, and three representatives of the public. 
Mr. Swope’s proposal was approved by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The trade associations complying 
with the act are exempted from the Sherman antitrust law 
if they do not fix prices. 

But how about the jobless men “at the gate“? They, too, 
have a right to live. The world does not owe a man a 
living, I repeat, but just as certainly as it rests on moral 
foundations it does owe a man & chance to make a living. 
The bill makes provision for these jobless. The worker may 
apply for work in his trade to the workmen’s accident com- 
mission of his State, and if it finds him competent it notifies 
the trade association, which is then placed under a legal 
duty to give him his share of the work available or pay him 
the wages it refuses him a chance to earn. The association 
may refuse employment for a reasonable period if the worker 
had been discharged for trade misconduct. 

To enforce the act an excise tax of 1 percent is imposed 
on the gross income of corporations employing 10 or more 
persons, with a drawback of 99 percent to those complying 
with the act. No new offices are created by the bill. Its 
administration is entrusted to the trade associations and 
the existing State workmen’s accident commissions, with 
appeals to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Let industry give each his share of the work, and save us 
also from an unending and Budget-breaking dole. 


Future Air Conquests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, OF CALI- 
FORNIA, ON MAY 24, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, on May 24, 1937, over the 
National Broadcasting System, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McAnoo] delivered a very able address on future 
air conquests. I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Twenty-nine years ago the Wright brothers made themselves 
immortal by their first air flight at Kitty Hawk, N. O. American 
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genius built the first successful airplane, and from that begin- 
ning has come to the miraculous aircraft development of today. 
The world was a long time awakening to the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the Wright achievement. Even this country, which 
gave the heavier-than-air craft its birth, did not grasp the 
full meaning of the mighty achievement of the Wright brothers 
until May 21, 1927, 10 years ago, when a tall, slim youth thrilled 
the world by dropping out of the skies to 
after an amazing flight from New York 
Atlantic Ocean. The peewee plane he used, for it is that in com- 


a young hero whose iron nerve and dauntless heart carried him 
alone in his frail craft across the mighty Atlantic. The whole 
world was delirious over this amazing conquest; and Charles A, 
Lindbergh, like the Wright brothers, made his name immortal. 
Another young hero appeared a few years later to carry ihto 
practical execution the great achievements of the Wrights and 
le serv- 


the shores of Central and South America, and whose bold plans 
for airplane service across the Atlantic are now nearing fruition, 

Across our own continent, men of like vision to Trippe have en- 
listed effectively for the creation of great transcontinental airways 
which are today the finest of their type in the world. 

Other heroes of aviation are the men whose genius has developed 
the airplanes and navigation instruments, without which no one 
could successfully fly. Among them I refer to Glenn Martin, 
W. E. Boeing, Donald W. Douglas, Vincent Bendix, and Thomas A, 
Morgan. 

The outstanding characteristic of modern civilization has been 
and continues to be a demand for speed in transportation and 
communication. Its progress has been marked always by speed 
and more speed, The telegraph led eventually to the development 
of the telephone on a world-wide scale, to the radio, with its amaz- 
ing power to penetrate the illimitable ether and carry the human 
voice to the remote of the earth. The insatiable desire for 
speed finally produced the automobile, which has revolutionized the 
economic and social life of the world. The railroads were rapidly 
becoming moribund until they transformed themselves again into 
inviting agencies of transportation by improving their equipment 
and providing greater speed. How are we to meet the insistent 
demand for speed except by development of air transport? It is 
the only medium through which the safest form of speed can be 
provided, Our city streets and our highways throughout the Na- 
tion are gorged with passenger automobiles, motor trucks, and 
motor buses. The hazards of automobile transportation are re- 
fiected in the appalling annual list of deaths and casualties. The 
day seems near at hand when we shall have to build superimposed 
streets in our cities and additional highways throughout the land 
to meet the ever-increasing demands of motor traffic. We must 
turn to the unlimited air as the safest medium for transportation 
at highest speed of the millions of le who must be accommo- 
dated in the not distant future. I stress the word “safest” because, 
notwitstanding some tragic accidents, the record of air flights in 
this Nation and throughout the world has shown conclusively that 
for the number of passengers carried it is the safest method of 

tion of any which modern ingenuity has yet devised. 

Speaking first of the international aspects of aviation, the 
United States stands first in monumental accomplishments, 
With Miami. Fla., as its base, the Pan American Co., flying the 
American flag, has developed a marvelous system of air trans- 
portation, reaching Mexico, the Central American republics, the 
Canal Zone, western and eastern South America, and the West 
Indies. Recently it has extended its lines across the vast Pacific 
Ocean so that a passenger may now go in 7 days from San Fran- 
cisco, via Honolulu and Manila, to Hong Kong, China, a distance 
of 9,000 miles. I made this trip to Hong Kong and return last 
October, 18,000 miles over water, and I can testify personally to 
its practicability and safety. 

From Hong Kong one may continue by British Imperial Airways 
across Indochina, Siam, India, and Egypt to London. Only the 
Atlantic link remains unfinished. The Pacific Ocean, though 
vastly wider than the Atlantic, presents far more favorable 
meteorological conditions for flying than the stormy and intract- 
able Atlantic; but already this wild ocean horse is about to be 
subdued. Pan American Air Lines and British Imperial Airways 
have entered into a joint agreement for a trans-Atlantic service, 
and it is to be in operation within the next 12 months. 
When this is done, it will be easy to fly the entire 24,000 miles 
around the globe, and within an incredibly short space of time. 
The wildest imagination would scarcely have predicted this even 


5 years ago. 

It is interesting to consider some of the difficulties which must 
be overcome before a North Atlantic flight can be undertaken, I 
must try to describe some of these in nontechnical terms so that 
all may understand. 

First, we must study the meteorological conditions across the 
north Atlantic. Every student knows that the cold waters from the 
Arctic coming down to the Gulf Stream cause dense fogs and rain 
and storm conditions. These are the greatest dangers to air navi- 
gation. For many months the research staffs of the great air lines 
haye been studying the meteorology of the north and central 
zones of the Atlantic Ocean. By northern route, taking off from 
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‘Newfoundland, we have an overwater hop of only 1,900 miles on 
the route from New York to London, but it is over this zone that 
the meteorological conditions are most unsatisfactory. Here comes 
American genius to reduce those conditions to practical nothing- 
ness. It has been discovered after years of study of what we call the 

zone to 


is 
sealed pressure cabin—that is, a cabin strong enough to with- 


e P. 
t is interesting to note that the mere act of compressing 
also heats it, so that with a certain amount of regulation 
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ying at an altitude of twenty to twenty-five thousand feet we 

fog and bad weather, except for occasional thunderheads, 

e up to a peak and can be easily avoided. The lightness 

in the substratosphere enables the supercharged engines 
it along at a greatly increased speed—200 

miles per hour. 


estion that arises is how to land the ship from these 
titudes if the home port is obscured by fog. Extraordinary 
advances have been made in blind-flying instruments, with which 
these ships will be equipped. There is no doubt that safe blind 

be plished fact before these substratosphere 
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manufacturing companies, 
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The Pan American Co. has recently made a successful pioneer- 
! Ing flight from Honolulu to New Zealand. This bold advance into 
the South Seas and the experience acquired therefrom have deter- 
mined the Pan American Co. to establish an air line from Honolulu 
to New Zealand, thus giving a short and direct air route from San 
Francisco to the South Pacific. 

In a remarkably short space of time admirable air transportation 
{will be provided to all parts of the world, bringing all races into 
swift and dependable communication and laying the basis, I think, 

| for a better approach to peace among the nations than any single 
agency or instrumentality or method yet devised by man. 

| While the United States is far in advance of all the other great 
nations in commercial aviation, it is far behind them in war-plane 
development. 

The airplane did not figure in battle until the great World War, 
1914 to 1918. The best combat planes in that war had a flying 
radius of only 160 miles, or about as far as from Washington, 
D. C., to Trenton, N. J. Their speed and armaments were com- 
parably very feeble. We now have bombing planes with a radius 
of 1,500 miles and formidable armaments. These latest bombard- 
ment airplanes of our Army can fiy 1,500 miles and back again 
without a stop and at a speed, under normal conditions, of about 
200 miles per hour. Fifteen hundred miles by air is more than 
half the distance from Washington to San Francisco. If we trans- 
Jate this into European distances, using Paris as a center, one of 
these bombardment planes could take in any point in Europe, 
North Africa, Turkey, Moscow, Norway, Sweden, the whole of Great 
Britain and Spain, and a large part of Iceland. And this is not 
the last word in military airplanes. They will be made swifter and 
more destructive as time goes on. 

One of the significant developments of the day is the race in 
na val and air armaments in Europe. The great nations there, 
divided as they are by mere artificial lines, realize that over the 
land the airplane is likely to prove the most effective and de- 
structive weapon in the next war. The race for air armament, 
therefore, is proceeding with great intensity. As of June 30, 
1938, Germany is supposed to have in commission 3,000 military 
planes Russia, 4,400; Italy, 3,600; France, 3,000; and England, 5,000. 
Japan has 2,100. United States has 3,000 naval and military planes. 

The best figures available indicate that the umber of airplanes 
under construction by each of these nations in 1937 is as follows: 
Russia, 1,500; Germany, 2,400; Great Britain, 2,700; France, 2,500; 
Italy, 2,300; Japan, 2,000; the United States, 700, or 1,300 less than 
our great Pacific neighbor. 

Of course, these figures are estimates. Accurate foreign data are 
not available. 

It is not, however, the number of airplanes which determines 
the air strength of a nation. It is the efficiency, the speed, and 
the armament of the craft which determines it. 

Science and engineering skill have combined to make such rapid 
developments in aircraft construction that planes frequently be- 
come obsolete within a short time after they have been commis- 
sioned. It is probably true that a large part of the aircraft of 
the United States Army and Navy is already obsolete. To what 
extent the air armaments of other nations are obsolete there is 
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no means of knowing. But in any case it is our first duty to 
maintain our air armaments at the highest standards of efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

Intensive t of military aviation in Europe and in the 
Far East compels the United States to construct a formidable air 
armament, so that no matter what eventuality we may have to face | 
we shall be adequately prepared. Because the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans offer us some protection which other nations do 
not have, we can get along with a smaller air force than any of 
them; but when the Atlantic Ocean may be flown in less than 24 
hours by giant bombers the people of the United States would, 
indeed, be stupid if they did not realize the potential menace of 
these great European air armaments. 

Airships and pilots are a part only of the essentials of an ade- 
quate air force either for commercial or military purposes. Back 
of them are the great factories which must make the planes, the 
staffs of scientists, engineers, and experts not only in the field 
of mechanics but in the field of meteorology, the ground forces 
to maintain the planes in first-class repair, and the airports and 
8 places throughout the country which are vital to success- 

ying. 

Radio equipment is one of the most important of all the essen- 
tials to safe operation of airplanes. And an essential part of radio 
is, of course, the dissemination of accurate information at all stages 
of the journey concerning weather conditions over the route to be 
traversed 


In addition to that, we have the question of education—the 
creation of a general knowledge on the part of the youth 
of the land of the science and technique of flying and its im- 
portance to the future of civilization. In Germany and in Italy 
aviation is taught in the schools, and the interest of the growing 
population is enlisted in aviation practice and development. This 
educational system is a useful factor in the oror not only 
of the commercial but the military strength as of the Nation. 
In America we are giving little or no attention to the question of 
aerial education. 

Iam firmly convinced that with an adequate Navy and air force 
we can keep the United States at peace with the rest of the world, 
and I am equally convinced that without it we shall court unneces- 
sary and grave danger in the future. I speak with some knowledge 
when I say this, because I am certain that if the United States 
had possessed a Navy in 1917 capable of taking command of the 
sea we would never have become involved in the World War. Let 
us never again repeat that error. The best guaranty of peace for 
America is to be prepared, not for aggression but for the assertion 
and maintenance of every vital American right. I am strong for 
peace, and I am strong, too, for national security, becaure our 
ability to maintain our national security means, in my opinion, 


peace. 

In our country we are making a grave blunder in giving no au- 
thoritative and organized direction to the development of commer- 
cial aviation. 

Of course, military and naval aviation should and must remain 
in the War and Navy Departments. Commercial aviation is a 
national problem, since the Federal Government has exclusive 
control over interstate and foreign commerce and because air- 
planes know nothing of State lines in the course of their opera- 
tions. Our Government has scattered among several departments 
authority over commercial aviation. The Department of Com- 
merce has certain functions to perform. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is endowed with authority over certain phases 
of air tion. The Post Office Department has a large 
measure of control through the operation of the air mail. There 
should be a concentration of authority over commercial aviation 
so that all phases of this great development may be under highly 
informed and skilled direction. Some of the European govern- 
ments already have air ministries, which are equivalent in our 
country to a secretary of air commerce. In other words, they 
have dignified it with a cabinet status. While I do not advocate 
that such a cabinet position should be created now, it is essential, 
in my judgment, to concentrate the authority in some responsible 
bureau or independent commission of the Government. 

In the Senate and in the House of Representatives this great 
and rapidly developing, highly technical, and important industry 
is a side issue to certain of their standing committees. There 
should be, in my judgment, a standing committee of each House 
of Congress charged with the sole duty of considering aviation 
legislation. More and more, as time goes on, this will become 
obvious and urgent. 

At present our Government has no definite commercial aviation 
policy, and it can have none until we effect the necessary organi- 
zation to study it and to formulate it. Once this is done we can 
drive consistently and persistently at a definite objective in the 
general development of aviation for our economic and social re- 
quirements. One is certain, and that is that our Govern- 
ment should give every possible aid and encouragement to the 
development of aviation. All nations are doing this, and we 
should not be indifferent or oblivious to the necessity for reason- 
able support—financial, scientific, and educational—by the Goy- 
ernment. 

A haphazard growth of air facilities over land and over sea will 
render us as a nation less capable of doing the things necessary 
to meet the highest demands of our people now and in the future. 
We shall prove recreant to the duty imposed upon us by manifest 
destiny if we sit complacently and with obscured vision. 
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Foreign Debts Versus Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
OF LOUISIANA, ON MAY 25, 1937 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] on May 25, 1937, on the subject Foreign Debts 
Versus Peace. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow Americans, a careful study of the cause of all interna- 
tional wars will show, in my opinion, that few, if any, have been 
fought for reasons other than and economic 
ment. The aggressors in most of these wars have had as their 
object the expansion of their own territory and a selfish trade 
advantage that would ultimately mean slavery and bondage to the 
defeated nations. In many instances countries have been drawn 
into existing conflicts, so as to protect themselves from possible 
oppression and future combat. 

Now the questions that I to discuss with you this eve- 
ning are: Can we maintain peace with foreign nations and at the 
same time help to finance them for future wars among them- 
selves? How can we enforce the payment to our Government and 
to its citizens of the moneys due by our foreign debtors, except by 
force of arms? 

The 12 years following the administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson will doubtless go down in history as the darkest in the 
triumph of selfish special interests. Concentration of wealth 
among the few increased by leaps and bounds. 

Human rights were disregarded, labor gradually lost most of the 
gains it had won in the past, and agriculture was plunging toward 
bankruptcy, with the powers that be treating its just demands with 
utter indifference. At the end of this tragic period came the 
inevitable crash, which threatened the very foundation of our 
American institutions. 

It was during this period that the large banking establishments 
of this country were permitted to mulct the small banks, countless 
widows and orphans’ and persons of moderate income, out of 
billions of dollars for the benefit of their foreign clients. Millions 
of dollars in discounts were paid to these large banking houses, 
and at the end the smaller banks and the inyesting public found 
themselyes the holders of beautifully embossed foreign bonds, 
solemnly impressed with the great seal of the country issuing them. 
How many billions were lost by our people will never be known. 
Many billions were purchased by foreign agents for account of their 
governments for as low as $30 for each $1,000 bond. Today there 
still remains in the hands of our people over five billions of these 
almost worthless securities, with nearly two billions thereof in 
actual default, and the rest are not in default only because they 
are not as yet due. 

Bear in mind that these countless billions were in addition to 
the thirteen billions now in default and due to our dear old 
Uncle Sam. 

Now why was this money borrowed by these foreign govern- 
ments? What was it used for? Some of you no doubt remember 
of reading and seeing photographs of the extensive park system, 
the slum clearance, and other public improvements made by 
Germany. Other countries did likewise and also rehabilitated 
many of their factories, all at the expense of the American people. 
How much better would it have been to carry on such work in 
this country? If we had, we would at least now have the parks, 
modernized tenements, and other public improvements on Ameri- 
can soil. 

During all of this high financing our country, of course, 
prospered to a certain extent. The rich got richer and the power- 
ful more potent. These foreigners bought our goods in large 
quantities—they did not even ask us the prices for fear of of- 
fending us. They desired their credit maintained so that they 
could keep on borrowing from us and paying us for our goods 
with our own money. 

Now what are we going to do about it? Can we keep on lend- 
ing them money and maintain peace? Shall we cancel old debts 
and thereby open the door for further fin: in our country 
by these defaulters? Shall we permit our financiers to 
make more millions and at the same time pave the way for 
another European war? Shall we extend credit to these fighting 
cocks so that they can equip themselves with modern instru- 
ments of destruction and probably attempt to turn them on us? 


I am certain that the peace-loving American people will in unison 
t t it? We cannot, except by force, 


as intended by its proponents. 


has jurisdiction over the public debt and property, the regulation 
of trade and commerce, currency and coinage, banks and banking, 
military and naval defense, the postal service, roadways, naviga- 
tion, and so forth. And to top all of this, the acts of the Dominion 
Parliament are subject to review by the Privy Council in London, 
and may be declared null and void. 

Some of you will no doubt recall that last January a mass of 
legislation which the Canadian Parliament sought to 
establish unemployment insurance, hours of labor, minimum 


commerce and trade, a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Under that interpretation it is clear to me that only 
England, France, Italy, and other defaulters are prevented from 
borrowing, but all of their ions and political subdivisions, 
5 bres Poser re pee not in — 8 87 dispose of their 
nds to the people, and there the 
ol the Johnson Act. 8 
I was further advised that our debtor nations were not in default 
so long as they made small token payments. In other words, 
England or France could pay us a few millions per year and then 
borrow a few billions. Fine business! 


explanation it is plain that such an interpretation of the act 
defeats its purpose. 

Be that as it may, I now have a bill pending before the Congress 
which makes it unlawful for a person to purchase or sell, or to 
act as the agent of another person for the collection of, or payment 
of interest on, the bonds of any foreign government issued after 
April 13, 1934, while such government is in default of its obliga- 
tions, or any part thereof, to the Government of the United States. 
As to renewals and readjustments, the bill applies only to bonds 
actually owned by citizens of this country, if purchased prior to 
April 13, 1934. The bill defines a foreign government to be “any 
foreign government or political subdivision thereof and any organi. 
zation or association acting for, or on behalf of, a foreign govern- 
ment or political subdivision thereof, and all governments 
allegiance to the same sovereign, or to the same general govern- 
ment, shall be considered political subdivisions of the same gov- 
ernment and a default on the part of any of them shall be held 
to be a default on the part of all of them.” In other words, any 
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possession, municipality, or subdivision of a defaulting nation is 
prohibited from selling its bonds to our citizens so long as the 
mother country remains in default. 

The bill further provides that “a foreign government shall be 
held to be in default at any time when it has failed to pay in 
full any payments of principal or interest due to the United 
States by such foreign government.” We want no more token 
payments that will permit them to thus borrow our cash. 

I have another bill pending before Congress which adds a new 
section to the Securities Act, making it unlawful to sell in the 
United States securities issued by a foreign government unless 
the net proceeds derived from such securities by the issuing gov- 
ernment are equal to the par value of the securities, except that 
the Securities and Exc Commission may allow a service 
charge of not to exceed 2 percent of the par value to be deducted 
from the proceeds to be derived eee Ste Sor The 
purpose of the bill is to reduce the spread between the price paid 
to foreign governments f ep yao bonds and the price at which 
such bonds are offered to th 9 blic. A foreign bond for which 
the issuing government receives 88 percent of its face value may 
now be sold on the American market for 99 percent of its face 
8 The investing public is led to believe that it is getting 

since the sale price is still below par. The under- 
EAS receive enormous profits. It is believed that such a situa- 
tion leads to an unwarranted amount of f in this 
country and encourages unhealthy practices in the conduct of 
such financing. 

Under the proposed bill the foreign government would receive 
face value for its bonds, less the service charges allowed by the 
commission, which could not for this purpose exceed 2 percent 
of such face value. Thus the profits underwri' 


above par. ff! T O EE 
large price now possible and lead 
sideration of the value of such bonds b 

I feel confident that the passage of acts step 
in the right direction that will not only insure peace but will 
penny tect the public in their future dealings in ds. 

of payment of just obligations to a 
whether the debtor be a nation or an 0. is 
engender unkindly feelings between the tw 

Tat to ink Yen Slavin Chak MAh a oolley wel GAS Oo, 
of course, desirous of expanding our foreign trade; but if we have 
to lend our cash to foreigners so as to Induce them to trade 
us, and then find ourselves holding their worthless bonds, 
we will be better off if we extend the credit to our own people 
for their betterment. If money is advanced to these for improve- 
ments, we will at least have the improvements on home soil, 
Nations are no different from individuals when it comes to a ques- 
tion of trading. They will buy for cash where they can get the best 
bargains, and if they have no cash, then where they can get the best 
credit advantages. I say this with full knowledge of the views and 
the recent speech of Secretary Hull. I simply do not agree with 
him. I do not fear isolation if such a policy is followed. Isolation 
may follow a nation that has no credit. Premier Mussolini is 
preaching to his countrymen that he will make a strenuous fight 
for economic self-sufficiency. What bothers Il Duce is that he 
knows not where to get further credit, and he must therefore be 
content to encourage his people to grow their own living and be 
self-sufficient. Let Uncle Sam offer him credit, and see what hap- 
pens. I'll wager he would buy a good portion of our surplus flour, 
rice, and sugar. He might even buy a few rifles and cannon in 
order to further expand his present domains. 

Let us keep our money for use in our own country. Money is 
like any other commodity. It is subject to the laws of supply 
and demand. The more of it that is loaned abroad, the scarcer 
it becomes at home and the higher will our interest rates be. 
Let us use it in our Nation to aid agriculture, to provide the 
farmer with cheap money, to help industry, to combat illiteracy, 
to clear our slums, and thereby afford our own people more happi- 
ness, more prosperity, and better homes in which to live. 

Our experiences in the World War have taught us what we 
should avoid in the future to prevent a repetition of the sorrow, 
misery, and the useless sacrifice made by our Nation. Charity 
begins at home and I mean to apply and keep it here. 
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The Federal Government and Our Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


eS area KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
TATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a radio address on the subject 
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of the Federal Government and Our Merchant Marine, 
recently delivered by Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, at National Maritime 
Day celebration and fifteenth anniversary banquet of the 
Propeller Club of the United States at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Saturday night, May 22, 1937, broadcast over 
the Blue Nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting. 
Co. and by short wave throughout the world by station 
W3XAL. 

I heard the address over the radio. It is a very remarkable 
one and has an important bearing on the merchant marine. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


No one who knows what has been happening in the world since 
1914 has any doubt that the American people need an adequate 
American merchant marine. Nor is there any doubt that one way 
or another the American people are going to have it. Our ex- 
perience in the World War settled that. America then learned to 
its sorrow that it could not rely upon foreign ships to carry Ameri- 
can commerce. And despite the disappointments of enormous 
expenditure and indifferent results, a resolve then formed is still 
strong and uncompromising to have American ships available for 
American commerce. 

Before our entry into the World War the shortage of vessels 
crippled us as a commercial power. Upon our entry into the 
World War the shortage of vessels cripped us as a military power. 
Although we are self-sufficient in so many ways as to arouse the 
envy of most nations, our Achilles heel was and still is our ship- 
ping. of how peaceful we may desire to be or how 

to spread the gospel of the “good neighbor”, we 
do not forget that a good neighbor respects himself—that charity 
at home. Minimum prudence has made the American peo- 

ple legislate insistently 129555 an adequate merchant marine. 

President Roosevelt in his message to Congress on the 4th of 
March 1935 told us why. We had to have an adequate merchant 
marine, he said, to preserve fair competition in trade. A major 
war, even with the United States a neutral, he warned us, might 
seriously cripple the commerce of the country. And ships under 
the American flag were indispensable in times of war not only as 
naval auxiliaries “but also for the maintenance of reasonable and 
necessary commercial intercourse with other nations.” He re- 
minded us ominously that “we should remember lessons learned 
in the last war.” 

There have been sharp clashes about our maritime policies in the 
last 4 years not only in the committee rooms and of Congress 
but in public forums and the press. But in all the discussions, 

tercharges, 


That resolve of the American people has been the driving force 
behind a quarter century of legislation. In 1911, again in 1916, and 
later still in 1920, wrestled with the problem of providing 
ships under the American flag for our foreign commerce, ku 
without success. 

Immense sums of money were expended, an administrative agency 
with unprecedented powers was set up, and the Government itself 
built many ships. But for one reason or another we did not get the 
flag service we wanted. 

In 1928 Congress finally decided that only through a comprehen- 
siye plan of subsidies could the job be done. Aid was extended 
through the mail contracts. The Government contracted to pay 
out over $30,000,000 per annum to shipowners in this way. Upon 
the announcement of this program shipowners and their Pig bo 
scurried to share the “Treasury's largesse.” But once again the pro- 
gram as a whole was a failure. Despite large grants and liberal 
2 relatively few ships were constructed to replace our aging 

eet. 

There is no value now in arguing how far American shipping 

operators were to blame. Certainly the world-wide economic col- 
lanes hada lot t0 do with At And I agree that the sins of the few 
should not be saddled upon a whole industry. Nevertheless public 
confidence in the shipping business was justifiably shaken as testi- 
mony before a Senate investigating committee revealed improper 
salaries, “milking” devices, and other abuses which showed that the 
“subsidies” had been abused. 

It is convincing proof that the American people will never aban- 
don their determination to have their own ships, that even after 
these revelations Congress was to make a fresh start. As 
the President recommended, the new act under which the Mari- 
time Commission is functioning abolishes the subterfuge of mail 
contracts. In its place the Government is to pay two kinds of 
direct subsidies. One is payment to the shipowner of the differ- 
ence between the American and foreign operating costs. The other 
is payment to the shipbuilder of the difference between the Amer- 
ican and foreign costs of construction. The keynote this time is 
competitive equality, not favoritism. 

By this act, Federal aid to shipping is put upon a frank, open, 
and aboveboard basis. Candor has many and obvious advan- 
tages here no less than in other phases of life. We now know what 
we are getting and what we are paying for. We can keep real 


books. And even a romantic business cannot ignore arithmetic. 
So long as we know what we are doing we need not be afraid 
That word has come to denote something 


of the word “subsidy.” 
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unfair or dishonest. Yet it means nothing but the payment of 


people desire so intensely. For the third time Congress has re- 
jected Government ownership as a way of securing an app 
Merchant marine. Perhaps it would not be untimely to suggest 


to own the tow as well as the tug. 


that private shipping interests know that if they are to save them 
selves they have no choice but to make the present law work. 
The Commission, the ship operator, the shipbuilder, labor, and 
the public have a joint responsibility for the success of this law. 
How can each of these groups contribute to that common 
objective? 

So far as the 


We must have more than 
who can both harmonize the individual interests of the various 
groups affected by this statute and subordinate such interests to 
the national welfare. We are the agents of no class. We are the 


not been appointed to subsidize laziness, inefficiency, 

7 any opernsing TEN thas 
or, for matter, upon any ope en 

the belief that its success or failure is determined by the profit 


t should be 

n to private enterprise so that much-needed new capital mar te 

ways 
the 


„„ if the Commission determines 
that he operates in an essential trade route and that he is finan- 
cially able to carry out his venture, he need no longer fear the threat 
of unfair competition in costs. Under this law it will then become 
a contest of his intelligence, skill, industry, and thrift against 


for nothing but “a fair field and no favor.“ The American shipping 
industry may take heart that any present disadvantage arising out 
of its position in an internationally competitive business will be 
eliminated and that in the application of the law political or other 
improper considerations are to have no standing whatsoever. 

So far as the shipbuilder is concerned, we must frankly recog- 
nize that the statute represents an effort to subsidize his industry. 


ticular affection for the 
country. Not at all. It was done because a realistic Congress 
recognized that in the scheme of national defense, as well as for 
the proper assurance of replacements of our merchant marine, the 
preservation of the shipbuilding industry must be maintained. 
And shipyards to be really maintained must be used as well as 
equipped. They must not rust while they wait—they must be 


Increased business. In that American 
will participate. 

There need be no profiteering. The Government is permitted by 
the statute to enter the ship-construction industry, if necessary, 
to stop profiteering. 

But regardless of the powers the Government has to prevent 
unfair practices, I feel that the leaders of the industry are going 
voluntarily to show themselves to be broad gaged enough to recog- 
nize that the future of their business depends on the success or 
failure of our present efforts. If a sound and constructive ad- 
ministration results from the cooperation of all groups, the 
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years as a conservative estimate for the life of a ship, 85 percent 
of our fleet will be fit for retirement in 5 years. 

No eloquence is needed. That single statement shows clearly 
the crisis facing our merchant marine. What's the sense of talk- 
ing about an adequate or a first-class merchant marine in the 
face of such facts? For us an adequate merchant marine has to 
be a new merchant marine. The question comes, What are we 
going to do about it? The answer is, Build ships—the best and 
most modern ships—and build them right away. 

The Government, with the assistance of the shipping industry, 
must begin a program which will our overseas trade so 
that it may be second to none in equipment. We are 
going to lay the keels for new fast ships. And we are going to 
do it now. 

How about the men to man these ships? What does the act do 
for them; what does it ask of them? 

Anyone in the slightest way familiar with shipping must re- 
alize that the Commission’s job to encourage first-class personnel 
on ships is far more important even than the building of the 
ships themselves. We know perfectly well that today, as in the 
days of wooden ships and iron men, the men are more important 
to the safety of the passengers, the cargo, and the Nation than 
the ships themselves. You can have a merchant marine with 
first-class men even if they sail second-class 


differential subsidy. 
mines the standards of a self-respecting life at sea—and the tax- 
paying public pays the additional cost. 


can’t be had in this day and age of competition ashore without a 
square deal, shipping labor can rest assured that for economic as 


In return the Commission trusts that the American seamen will 
ve the Commission and the taxpaying public a square deal. 
If we are going to make this thing succeed, the seamen must 
think and act in the spirit of this law. They must want leaders 
who are honest and sincere. In this business there is competition 
in personnel as well as management. If we are to compete, 
the men who man the ships must be loyal and disciplined in the 
finest traditions of the sea. 

Labor, the Commission believes, must demonstrate that it is 

special treatment which the American public ts will- 

ing to give it. It owes itself the development of a sense of volun- 
tary responsibility. There can be no excuse for costly and bitter 
factionalism which is harmful to everyone in the long run. No 
business can survive a constant threat to its service from every 
sort of fanciful and irresponsible cause. In particular, labor ought 
to be willing to forego resort to extreme measure when there 
exists peaceful for adjusting its grievances. 
The Commission has faith that labor leaders will show wisdom 


velop confidence in the fair-mindedness 
of the Commission, and finally that no dispute within our juris- 
diction will arise at which there will not be at least a sincere 
attempt at reasonable negotiation. 
The greatest stake of all in this venture is the public’s. 
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In turn, as we attain the kind of merchant marine we want, 
the public as shipper passenger is bound in plain intelligence 
to support it. This is true, whether we rely upon the obligations 
of patriotism or the dictates of common sense. It is the height 
of nonsense for us, as a people, to subsidize our vessels through 
taxation while, as a people, we patronize exclusively the ships of 
our competitors, 

This American merchant marine is our own flesh and blood, our 
own treasure, our own ships, and our own money. Get behind it 
with the pride and the enthusiasm and the that other 
nations emotionally and fimancially give to their own. Has the 
time come when we will turn our back on American genius and 
enterprise? Congress has given an emphatic “No!” No Ameri- 
can can do less than give it his wholehearted support. 

Our merchant-marine policies are not to be regarded as a pro- 
gram of ruthlessness against those nations now carrying the major 
portion of our commerce. We do not ask that they be eliminated 
from the carriage of American trade. But it is our determination 
to create an adequate merchant marine of our own. In this 
program of self-defense the American people seek only what is 
their natural right. 

This present law is, I am confident, adequate to the aims of the 
American people. The Maritime Commission, I pledge now, will 
administer this law impartially, fairly, and sympathetically. I 
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expects the fullest measure of honest and forthright cooperation 
SEED SH Operators And, een from labor, and: from the 
public. 

Such cooperation we must have if you are to do your part in the 
creation of a newer America now going on. 

Our ships will be laden with the fulfillments of dreams of a 
better country for all of us to live in. 

They will be symbols of courage—the courage that we need to 
fight against our greatest enemy—fear. Fear is often another name 
for indecision and indecision is the dread of a beginning. 

Let me declare this personal and specific imony, born of a 
busy life not without its worries and alarms: 

I think the future of America is assured to be one of unexampled 
prosperity and greater happiness for greater numbers than the 
world has ever known. 

I think the immediate outlook for business, and in that form is 
embraced our whole people, was never better. The few clouds to 
be seen will be blown away by the measures of statesmanship now 
in the making. 
think that a small group of us here in the East see shadows 
only in our own imaginations, We suffer from fears—unre- 
to actualities. 


are emerging magnificently from the greatest depression 
and some of us are craven. Courage and confidence 
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were never more promising. 
Let me put to everyone the final question: “Will the dream of a 
quarter of a century become the reality of tomorrow—shall we have 


` @ merchant marine worthy of the title American?“ 


Administration of Federal Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor an article written by Mr. Frank 
R. Kent entitled “Using Relief as a Club”, and published in 
the Baltimore Sun of this date. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of May 26, 1937] 
Tue Great GAMS oF POLITICS 
By Frank R. Kent 
USING RELIEF AS A CLUB 


It is a little difficult for any ordinary man to keep ance 
when suddenly lifted from the limited field of activity in which 
for years he has labored obscurely as a minor official to a position 
of immense power and with undreamed-of billions at 
his disposal, with Governors, mayors, Congressmen, and legislatures 
suing for favors from his heavily laden hands and a propaganda 
department which regularly drenches him with favorable publicity. 

Such an has been that of Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, head 
of the W. P. A., and, except for Mr. Farley, who, of course, is 
“tops”, quite the most influential and important individual among 
the Roosevelt aides. Under the circumstances, it is not 
that, in addition to developing an abnormally large sense 
rectitude, Mr. Hopkins should become completely convinced of the 
wisdom of his own views and the ignorance or wickedness of those 
who differ with them. 

It is the natural result of the amazing transpositi 
has undergone, and certain allowances perhaps should be made 
for the various evidences of headlines yed in his past public 
utterances. However, as Mr. Hopkins week will ask Congress 
for a new appropriation of a billion and a half dollars for next 
year, and as, in Congress and outside, there is an exceedingly 
strong feeling that to give him that much money will be a 
take; that waste, incompetence, and saturate 
W. P. A. administration; that only through reduction in relief 
costs can national solvency be regained—in view of these things, 
what Mr. Hopkins has to say is of particular interest to the peo- 
ple generally, because it is the people generally who will pay the 
bill, and not merely the higher income classes of whom Mr. Hop- 
kins speaks with such scorn and contempt. 

A year or so ago Mr. Hopkins’ chief, Mr. Roosevelt, took an 
unequivocal and sound stand on two things—one was that the 
Federal Government ultimately must get out of “this business 
of relief”; the other was that politics should not enter or touch 
relief in any way, shape, or form. To the latter he gave his per- 
sonal guaranty. It was taken for granted that in the desirabil- 
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ity of the Government getting out of the relief business Mr. Hop- 
kins, as he does in e else, saw eye to eye with the Presi- 
dent. Certainly in the matter of keeping politics out he did. No 
one could have been more t than he last year over the 
charges that the politicians were capitalizing relief and that 
relief had become one of the greatest of administration assets, 
Yet the capitalization was so crude and so wide that it could not 
be missed, and the great political value of relief to the New 
Deal campaign was generally recognized. 

Upon these two points, in an interview in the New York Times 
last Sunday, Mr. Hopkins spoke his mind in a way that deserves 
public attention. The Times article said that Mr. Hopkins gets 
“rather irritated” when reminded of the Roosevelt declaration that 
“we must get out of this business of relief.” The President, he 
explains, with, as the Times says, “a patience amounting almost to 
forbearance”, was not referring to work relief but to direct relief. 
This isn’t very sensible, because, despite all the talk about morale 
and self-respect, the only real difference between work relief and 
direct relief is that the first is about three times as costly. After 


in the country. 

In other words, Mr. Hopkins, representative of a President who 
once insisted that the Government must get out of relief and that 
politics and relief must not be mixed, the relief vote as a 
club to compel Congress to accept his ideas and estimates. It 
is the sort of utterance that ought to cause a violent reaction in 
both Congress and the country. There could hardly be a more 
striking illustration of the effect upon little men of unchecked 
authority and the unlimited use of other people’s money. It 
breeds an intense desire to perpetuate themselves in power, in- 


ous to a free people, 


Some Aspects of Federal Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1937 


ARTICLE BY JUDGE GROVER M. MOSCOWITZ, OF THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER., Mr. Speaker, United States District Judge 
Grover M. Moscowitz, of the eastern district of New York, 
a distinguished jurist who has served for many years on the 
Federal bench, has written a very interesting article on 
Some Aspects of Federal Jurisdiction for the January 1937 
issue of the United States Law Review. His statements are 
very compelling and worthy of wide acclaim. 

Judge Moscowitz begins his article with the following 
observations: 

At a time when the scope of the domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment has become a subject of popular inquiry, it may not be in- 
apropos to reconsider certain aspects of the jurisdiction of our Fed- 
eral courts. Not that these questions have not been considered 
before, or even recently, but problems which have attracted the at- 


tention of legal scholars year after year will certainly not suffer 
unduly from renewed study. Perhaps repetition will even serve to 
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revitalize interest, with the hope that a sustained interest may 
bring about an ultimate solution, if one be possible. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal district courts, as defined by the 
Judicial Code— 


Judge Moscowitz continues— 


may be roughly separated into two parts. First, there is that 
jurisdiction which is defined in terms of subject matter. As exam- 
ples of this we have the bankruptcy, admiralty, and patent juris- 
diction. Under this heading may be included also all the cases 
which involve a Federal question and which are for that reason 
within the jurisdiction of the district courts. The second part 
embraces the cases in which the Federal courts have jurisdiction 
by virtue of the character or situation of the parties litigant. In 
this group of cases the litigation in which Federal jurisdiction is 
involved on the ground of diversity of State citizenship is perhaps 
the best known and, quantitatively at least, the most important. 
It should be remembered that in these cases, among others, there 
is an additional jurisdictional requirement that the amount in 
controversy shall be not less than $3,000. 

The briefest survey of this Federal jurisdiction reveals that the 
United States is not an interested party in all actions in the 
Federal courts. Curiously enough, there scems to be a popular 
misconception among laymen and to some extent even among 
members of the bar that the United States have an interest in 
all cases in the Federal courts. As a matter of fact, the report 
of the Attorney General of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, reveals that in only 26,781 out of 62,832 
cases pending in the district courts at the end of the fiscal year 
was the United States actually an interested party, and apparently 
these figures do not include bankruptcy cases, of which 63,352 were 
pending at the same time. z 

Of course, where the United States has an interest, it seems 
reasonably clear that a Federal forum ought to be provided. As 
to the remainder of the present jurisdiction, the question arises 
whether all the cases encompassed by it merit the attention of 
the Federal courts. The nature of the subject matter of some 
naturally makes the Federal court the more appropriate forum. 
As to others we become more dubious, In the course of a short 
paper, one can neither hope nor expect to analyze the premises 
and reasoning by which one might justify or condemn, as to 
each class of cases, its inclusion among those in which the Fed- 
eral courts now assume jurisdiction. It may, however, prove 
valuable to restate the issues created by that long-discussed 
problem of diversity of citizenship jurisdiction. In view of the 
crowded Federal calendar, the question arises whether these cases 
should be tried in a Federal court, The increased burden on the 
courts brought on by numerous 77B cases makes the problem 
even more urgent than it has heretofore been. 


Judge Moscowitz, further dilating upon the important 
subject of diversity of citizenship, says that— 


The ultimate source of diversity of ci Jurisdiction is 
to be found, of course, in the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States that “the judicial power shall extend * * * 
to controversies * between citizens of different States“ 
(art. III, sec. 2). The clause came into the Constitution as part 
of the Virginia plan. It has been said that the surprising thing 
about the clause was not the vigor of the attack which met the 
attempt at its inclusion, but the apathy of the defense. Eyen 
Madison, the father of the Virginia plan, when called on to com- 
ment on this proposed grant of jurisdiction to the Federal courts, 
said: “As to its cognizance of disputes, I will. not say it is a 
matter of much importance. Perhaps it might be left to the 
State courts.” 

In some respects the attack on diversity jurisdiction was part 
of a general antipathy toward giving any substantial original 

sdiction to the Federal courts. Thus it was urged that the 
deral judiciary be given only appellate jurisdiction. This sug- 
gestion conforms somewhat to the present system in Australia, 
where no lower federal courts have been established, although 
the constitution permits them, the state courts having been in- 
vested with much of the federal jurisdiction and the central 
high court serving largely an appellate function. 

This extreme position, however, as we know, never met with 
general approval in the Constitutional Convention. Many argu- 
ments were offered against it, the most effective being one which 
answered the underlying fear that the establishment of a full set 
of Federal courts would tend to undermine the State judiciary. 
Its substance was that the authority of the State tribunals would 
be less undermined by a grant of original jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral courts than if only appellate jurisdiction were given, the 
argument being that constant appeals from the State to the Fed- 
eral courts would probably have an even more fatal effect 6n the 
status of the State judiciary than any which would result from 
the establishment of a full set of Federal courts. 

There was, of course, another factor which made the establish- 
ment of lower Federal courts necessary. The need for an admiralty 
court was urgently felt, and, whatever conclusions were reached on 
other matters, this requirement had to be met. And when provi- 
sion was made for the establishment of Federal trial courts cases 
in which there was diversity of citizenship were included among 
those of which they were to have jurisdiction. 


The judge, in splendid fashion, draws attention to the 
following: 
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In the attempt to lay a sound basis for an attack on “diversity 
jurisdiction”, various attempts have been made to estimate the 
percentage of cases which find their way into the Federal courts 
on the ground of diversity of State citizenship. One estimate, 
based upon a study of a series of Federal Reporters, concludes that 
27 percent of the cases arise in that manner. Another survey 
reaches the conclusion that only 11.2 percent so arise. While one 
of the writers has attempted to explain the discrepancy between 
these two figures, yet, whichever figure be accepted, the impres- 
sion is certainly left that a substantial proportion of the litigation 
in the Federal courts is based on diversity of citizenship. If the 
ultimate problem be the determination of whether there is rea- 
sonable basis for a jurisdiction based on “diversity”, an accurate 
analysis of such figures as these loses the importance it might 
have if one were attempting an equitable allotment of jurisdiction 
between State and Federal courts, 

It is important also to note that a large number of the cases 
brought into the Federal courts on grounds of diversity of citizen- 
ship are cases in which diversity is artificially created. The de- 
vices by which this has been achieved have become fairly stand- 
ardized and the courts have not frowned on them. 
human persons are potential litigants, it has long been 
to remove to another State to create diversity. As far back as 
1835, Justice Story, sitting in the Circuit Court for the 
Massachusetts, said: 

“It is every day's practice for a citizen of one State to remove to 
another State, to become a citizen of the latter, in order to enable 
him to prosecute suits and assert his interests in the courts of 
the United States. And, provided the removal be real and not 
merely nominal, and he has truly become a citizen of another 
State, I have never understood that his motive for the act is 
inquirable into or, if his motive is to prosecute a suit in the courts 
o the United States, that such a motive would defeat his right 

sue.” 


creating diversity of citizenship. The said: 

“The motives which induced the creation of respondent to be- 
come successor to its Kentucky grantor and take a transfer of its 
property have no influence on the validity of the transactions 
which are the subject of the suit. The succession and transfer 
were actual, not feigned or merely colorable. In these circum- 
stances, fee} will not Su eres motives when deciding con- 
cerning their jurisdiction. enough that respondent is the 
real party in interest.” 

Thus the facility with which diversity of citizenship can be 
created brings within their jurisdiction many cases which even 
under the diversity clause might be said not to belong in the Fed- 
eral courts because they are instances not of natural but rather 
of artificially created diversity. 

Against this background— 


Judge Moscowitz further states— 


one can begin to consider the arguments which have been advanced 
pro and con on the question of diversity of citizenship jurisdiction. 

the standard argument in favor of the present rule 
has been that local prejudices necessitate a Federal forum for cases 
involving citizens of different States. Historically the force of this 
Sikes ten Coie te ke ee 
it have been unable to point out examples of prejudice. One 
writer points out that a consideration of some of the pre-Constitu- 
tion cases reveals that no prejudice existed. What force the argu- 
ment has today, in view of the closer cohesion of the States, it is 
rig to say, but it continues to be advanced with undiminished 

or. 

Another contention made by those who would continue the status 
quo is that the present jurisdiction is necessary to the development 
of national commerce. This, too, is an argument susceptible of 
factual proof or disproof only with the greatest of difficulty. 

One further argument has been advanced with much force. It 
has been urged that diversity of citizenship jurisdiction makes for 
uniformity of decision in matters of general law. To understand 
this it is necessary to recall the famous case of Swift v. Tyson, where 
it was said that in matters involving the general common law the 
Federal courts would follow their own concept of the common law 
and would not be governed by the decisions of State courts. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, a single rule would govern on such issues in all 
cases in the Federal courts, thereby bringing about a partial uni- 
formity. It is perhaps worth while to consider whether this is an 
effective and advisable means of achieving uniformity or whether 
such groups as the Commissions on Uniform State Laws and the 
American Law Institute are not in a better position to bring about 
an integrated uniformity, if that be desirable. 

Naturally, as in all controversial issues, there have been argu- 
ments on the other side, some of more convincing force than others. 
One of the more interesting is that which presents other conse- 

ences of the doctrine of Swift v. Tyson. As was to be expected, 

doctrine of a Federal common law often resulted in a variance 
in the rules prevailing in the Federal and State courts. The next 
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natural step was that attorneys, aware of the different rules, would, 
where they conflicted, choose the forum which would more probably 
make for the disposition of the case in their favor. With the de- 
vices for creating an artificial diversity of citizenship readily avail- 
able, no small amount of legal jockeying has occurred, with the 
result that some have urged that diversity of citizenship, so long 
as it is coupled with the doctrine of Swift v. Tyson, is hostile to the 
reign of law. In the Black and White Taxicab case, heretofore men- 
tioned, is a perfect example of jockeying for a favorable applicable 
law. The contract there involved was one in which a railroad gave 
a taxicab company the exclusive right to solicit business at its 
terminal in Bowling Green, Ky. According to the rule of the Ken- 
tucky courts, such a contract would have been void as against 
public policy. The Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that the question was one of general law. Hence the Court was 
not bound by the State rule, and it held that, as a matter of general 
law, the contract was valid. 

The doctrine of Swift v. Tyson is, of course, not the sole incentive 
ding lawyers to play for position in choosing between the 
eral and State courts. Differences in procedural rules are also 

significant. Thus, in the Federal courts the burden of proving 
contributory negligence is on the defendant, whereas generally the 
New York rule is that the plaintiff has the burden of proving 
freedom from contributory negligence. The average person prob- 
ably regards it as highly incongruous that two cases, involving 
the same set of facts, tried often only a few blocks apart, should 
be decided differently merely because the defendant in one action 
was a citizen of New Jersey and his plaintiff a citizen of New York, 
while the parties in the other action were blessed or cursed by 
both being citizens of New York. 

Numerous ephemeral ts have come forth in opposition 
to diversity jurisdiction, but they are, on the whole, technical 
attacks on some minor results of the present rule. Essentially, I 
believe, the “diversity” rule ought to stand or fall on a balancing 
of the local prejudice argument against the position advanced by 
the opponents of the status quo, namely, that diversity jurisdic- 
tion brings into the Federal courts for adjudication matters which 
inherently belong in the State courts. If it could be established 
that local prejudices actually exist against citizens of other States, 
this would probably justify a continuation of the status quo. But 
one is reminded of the fact that as yet we have no adequate sur- 
vey to determine whether such prejudice exists. Then, even as- 
suming that they exist, what of all the artificially created juris- 
diction? What of the corporation incorporated in State A, but 
doing all of its business in State B, which seeks to invoke the aid 
of a Federal court when sued in State B by a citizen of State B 
on a transaction wholly arising in State B? 

One thing would seem to be fairly basic. We are operating 
under a Constitution which recognizes a dual set of sovereignties. 
That Constitution has been interpreted as preserving the doctrine 
of States’ rights. While we are working under such a Constitu- 
tion—and I do not wish to be understood as taking any stand on 
the issue of whether we ought to continue the States’ rights theory 
in our basic law or by amendment abolish it—it seems to me that 
the Federal courts should not reach out to bring cases to them- 
selves, nor should they encourage the assumption of jurisdiction in 
situations where the subject matter of the action makes the State 
court the natural forum and only some unnaturally devised di- 
versity opens the door to the Federal court. Of course, under the 
law as it now stands, the court is in no position to deny jurisdic- 
tion, however strongly it may feel, where, on the decided cases, 
jurisdiction has been properly invoked. 

The difficulty as it now exists can perhaps be best illustrated 
by consideration of a few fairly typical cases in which the juris- 
diction of the Federal court was invoked on the ground of di- 
versity of citizenship, and in which, under the existing law, juris- 
diction could not be declined, but in which, it would seem, it 
should have been possible to decline jurisdiction. 


Judge Moscowitz sets forth these cases as follows: 


Several years ago there was a case in the Federal district court 
in New York which involved about $100,000,000. All the inter- 
ested parties were Mexicans. The issue was over a mine in Mex- 
ico. Questions of Mexican law were involved and had to be tried 
here as questions of fact. Practically all the witnesses had to be 
brought up from Mexico, so that it was apparent that Mexico 
was the most appropriate forum. Yet, by means of having the 
plaintiff incorporated in the United States, on was given 
to the Federal courts, and it could not be declined. While the 
case really presents the international problem, it is a good ex- 
ample of what is happening with even greater frequency in the 
interstate set-up. Why should the time of the court in New 
York have been so taken up? The trial of the action took about 
6 weeks with numerous preliminary motions before the various 
judges in that district. 

In another case, also involving a large sum of money, a corpo- 
ration, incorporated in another State but having substantially 
all of its assets in New York, was sued by a citizen of New York 
on a contract made in New York involving business to have been 
done in New York. Because it was nominally a citizen of another 
State, the defendant corporation removed the case to the Federal 
court, as it had the right to do under the existing law. 

These examples serve to illustrate another point, namely, that 
many of the diversity cases are cases in which a foreign corpo- 
ration, doing business in the State in which it is sued, removes 
to the Federal court. It has been said, in fact, that 80 
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assumed that Interstate antagonisms and prejudices actually exist, 
the question asked by a recent writer would seem to be worthy of 
Wh: the ; corpora- 
“When the ordinary man who does business with a 
tion rarely knows where it was formed, can one maintain se- 
riously that there is prejudice against such a corporation in every 
State except that one whose law give it being?” 4 
The same author goes on to say that whatever prejudice there 
is against a corporation is probably not geographical but economic 
in its nature. If, then, the local prejudice argument, which has 
been the bulwark of the supporters of diversity jurisdiction, finds 
no basis in the case of the foreign corporation, and if one accepts 
the premise that under our Constitution as it now stands the 
direction of the flow of cases should be to the State rather than 
to the Federal courts, why permit diversity jurisdiction in the 
case of foreign corporations? 


Judge Moscowitz brings his very learned dissertation to a 
close with the following interesting observations: 


The problem is clear, but what has been done and what is to be 
done about it? In 1932, during the first session of the Seventy- 
second Congress, there was a whole battery of proposed legislation. 
The most extreme suggestion advocated the abolition of all juris- 
diction based on diversity of citizenship. A second bill urged an 
increase of the jurisdictional amount from the present figure of 
$3,000 to $7,500. The difficulty with such s suggestion is that, 
while it may aid in relieving the Federal courts of some of their 
present burden, it gets us nowhere in the solution of the difficulty 
now before us. In avoiding the real issue it merely puts off until 
another day the struggle for the solution. A third bill, introduced 
in both Houses of Congress, would have made corporations, for 
purposes of diversity jurisdiction, citizens of the State in which 
they carry on business in all litigation between them and citizens 
of such States arising out of such business. This was really a 
compromise position between those who sought the complete aboli- 
tion of diversity jurisdiction and those who thought that no 
change was advisable. It made no attempt to strike at the root of 
the whole problem, but it did search out one of the most sensitive 
points. It is interesting to observe that if this bill had been 
enacted there would by now be a new series of cases on the ques- 
tion of what constitutes “doing of business”, a question which for 
many years has given the courts concern when they have had to 
determine whether or not a 


legal scholars 
were called on to offer their comments. In the end, however, no 
legislation was enacted. Since that date nothing of any substan- 
tial significance can be said to have occurred. 

We are left, thus, with the question, What should be done? It 
is difficult for a judge, in duty bound to accept the existent rules 
of jurisdiction, to become unduly critical or unduly commenda- 
tory of them. He cannot, however, with cases passing daily be- 
fore him, fail to sense certain difficulties. The f thus en- 
gendered, though not statisticaliy convincing, should serve at least 
as a stimulus to investigate further for the purposes of ascertain- 
ing whether there is actual basis in fact for what has heretofore 
been an impression. 


Federal courts are now handling much litigation which properly 
belongs in the State courts? Such a study, if successful, would 
bo one means to a solution. In its absence the difficulty might 


Representative Randolph Perkins 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH 
PERKINS, late a Representative from New Jersey 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is with sadness, indeed, 


of the diversity cases involve a corporate party, Even if it be | that I feel called upon to say a word about the life and char- 
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acter of one of my closest friends in the Congress, Repre- 
sentative RANDOLPH PERKINS, of New Jersey, was a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of which I am also a member. 
Our association on that committee began with the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, As a Member of the House, I had known 
him personally and well since he entered the Congress. He 
was a brilliant lawyer. He was what the practical man might 
term an all-round lawyer—a splendid advocate, a deep stu- 
dent with exceptional judgment. It did not take Mr, PERKINS 
long to separate the wheat from the chaff when a legal 
proposition was being analyzed. He made his impress on 
worth-while legislation. In his committee work and in per- 
forming his legislative functions he was never partisan. His 
whole purpose was to enact beneficial legislation, and even 
though he did not favor proposed legislation, he was always 
willing and anxious to perfect the context from a legal 
standpoint. Many a statute now the law of the land bears 
witness to his wisdom and painstaking efforts. 

If RANDOLPH PERKINS was ever sick or had bad days, his 
friends did not know it. Such was the make-up of the man. 
He radiated good cheer and was always the life of the party. 
I am not familiar with his background before he came to 
Congress, but I do know that he was ever alert in behalf of 
all the people. To do or to say anything that would array 
class against class was to him abhorrent. He believed thor- 
oughly in the American system of government, and he was 
ever watchful to prevent insidious inroads on fundamental, 
constitutional liberalism. One could not know this man 
without feeling personally acquainted with his splendid 
family. I have known few men who took greater pride and 
showed greater concern for the welfare of his family. A gen- 
tleman by instinct, he was lacking in artificiality. The world 
is better because RANDOLPH PERKINS lived in it. 


Rural Electrification as a Relief Measure 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


On the joint resolution tays Res. 361) making appropriations 
for relief purposes, and the amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN, 
of Mississippi 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am sponsoring 
this amendment with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

The demand for rural electrification lines by the farmers 
is far exceeding the money made available for that purpose 
under the rural electrification law. 

As the farmers come to know the benefits and blessings 
of electricity on the farm, they are becoming more and 
more concerned, anxious, and impatient to haye their dis- 
tributing lines built and the system put in operation at the 
earliest possible date. 

Farmers are coming to realize that electricity is not only 
lifting a great burden from them in pumping water, grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood, and operating many other labor- 
saving devices and machines on the farm, but that the use 
of electricity is increasing their earnings and income. 

And the farmers’ wives, as they come to know the use of 
electricity in the farm home and the irksome burdens and 
drudgery it is lifting from them in their everyday house- 
work, are even more anxious to secure the service and help 
of electricity in the home than the farmers in their outside 
farm work. 

The farmers’ wives are marveling in the power coming in 
over one small wire to light the homes, sweep the floors, 
do the washing, cook their light meals, run the fan in the 
warm weather, and at the same time operate the refriger- 
ator for cold storage, and pump fresh water into the house. 
These with many other uses and services at comparatively 
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trivial cost are giving the farmers’ wives time for rest, for 
entertainment, care of the body and cultivation of the mind, 
make electricity the most sought after and desired help 
which can be brought to the farm home, 

Electricity wherever made available is revolutionizing life 
on the farm, not only in solving farm labor problems but in 
bringing comforts, conveniences, and entertainment at the 
farm home, under which the exodus of the young farm popu- 
lation to the cities is stopping and turning back to the farm. 
It is affording all the pleasures and enjoyment of life af- 
forded in the towns and cities, and making farming the 
most reliable and pleasant occupation to be followed. 

It is doing what all the preachers and all the editors, with 
all their efforts to call the young people back to the farm 
has failed to do. 

The rural electrification law is proving a great farm-relief 
measure, and this amendment if adopted will go further to 
increase farm relief and will provide more farm comforts 
and conveniences than any other provision of legislation 
adopted by the Congress. 

Many farmers have justly complained of relief appro- 
priations bringing little or no benefit to them, but at the 
same time taking away their farm help at a time when sea- 
sonal aid and help to plant and harvest the crops was the 
most necessary and required. 

This amendment if adopted will make it possible in the 
administration of this measure to make a broader spread of 
relief benefits among all the people, the rural population, 
heretofore overlooked and neglected, as well as the people 
of the towns and cities. 

There are no other projects which can be promoted and 
which will stimulate and increase production and demand 
for the employment of labor as the construction of rural 
electric lines, 

First, the project will call for the cutting of many thou- 
sands of poles, digging the holes for their placement, and 
finally the hanging or stringing of the wires to carry the 
current of electricity to the farmers, ramifying like a network 
over the farm territory. 

But this is only one part of the labor demanded in build- 
ing the lines and the manufacture of electrical equipment 
which will call for the employment of labor. The farmers 
will need many electrical appliances for using electricity 
on the farm, in the farm home, and in outside farm opera- 
tions as well. 

On the building of these lines the farmers will need and 
promptly demand many different kinds of electrical machin- 
ery and devices, and which will be constantly increasing 
from time to time, making this demand for employment 
permanent. 

This will make the demand for labor, both skilled and 
unskilled, come throughout the farm territory and will be 
carried to hundreds of lines of manufacture and production 
in every city in the land. 

There is no demand for manufactured articles for imme- 
diate use which in any way will compare with the demand 
of the rural population when the farm electrical lines are 
completed, and the farmers are ready to use electrical 
equipment. 

It has been found and definitely ascertained that a sub- 
stantial part of relief is invariably used and expended to 
pay the costs of the administration and distribution of the 
relief funds provided and only a part in fact goes to relieve 
suffering unemployed people. 

It is also found and definitely known that invariably in 
administering relief many people are receiving relief money 
more able to support themselves than many others more 
needy, but under the technicalities of the law are unable to 
obtain relief or employment. 

It is also known and understood that much of the relief 
money is expended and paid out for work sometimes of a 
trivial nature, or on projects of a temporary character or of 
no substantial or permanent benefits remaining to show for 
the expenditures. 

And yet, because of these evils and abuses invariably at- 
tending the administration of relief money, it would be 
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inhuman and unthinkable to deny and stop all relief and 
leave the unemployed to suffer for want of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

While continuing a relief program, it therefore becomes 
cur duty to follow a policy which will provide the greatest 
amount of employment for the greatest number of people 
and for the construction of projects of the most permanent 
and substantial nature, and at the least cost or burden to 
the Treasury. 

The farmers of Indiana are not asking for a donation 
or the gift of a single dollar. They are only asking for a 
loan with which to build their electric lines, with every 
Gollar of principal and interest to be paid back in full. 

They are only asking that such loans be provided on 
long-time payments with low and reasonable interest. In 
their modesty they are not asking for interest as low as 
is being given to the Federal Reserve bankers, at three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent, but are willing to pay from 11⁄2- 
percent to 2½- percent interest, and want to pay this to the 
Government, 

This will afford relief provided without a cent of cost to 
the Government and to be used for permanent and sub- 
stantial improvement, and for an expenditure which will 
call for more employment and labor than for a temporary 
relief program, with every dollar to be charged to the 
‘Treasury. 


If sufficient money was loaned to the farmers, every cent 
of which they are to pay, to build electric lines to carry 
electricity to their farms and to purchase electric equip- 
‘ment which will at once be needed, and which would be 
promptly purchased to begin the even use of electricity, there 
are not enough unemployed men to work upon all the labor- 
saving machines and working night and day to supply the 
farmers with their needed demands, nor to keep pace with 
production with their ever-increasing needs for electrical 
machinery and equipment. 

The relief problem would not only be solved but it would 
be promptly and permanently solved, and without the crea- 
tion of an interest-bearing debt or a charge upon the 


Treasury. 

Such a demand from the farm people would increase 
many factory pay rolls, increase and multiply factory pro- 
duction, stimulate many new enterprises, and would call 
for the employment of labor with the demand exceeding 
the supply. 


In Memoriam 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, these memorial 
services are a solemn admonition that death is ever in our 
midst. It seems but yesterday that our departed colleagues 
were here among us, alert and active in the discharge of 
their official duties, and now they are gone the way whence 
they shall not return.” All too soon shall we, in the words 
of Longfellow, join them on 

The fortunate isles, on whose shining beach 


The sights we see and the sounds we hear 
Will be those of joy and not of fear. 


_ Mr. Speaker, this long roll of our honored colleagues—6 
Members of the Senate and 15 Members of the House—who 
have been summoned away within the past year is some 
proof of the arduous service and exacting labors of those who 
are commissioned by the people to meet and discharge the 
many difficult tasks and trying responsibilities of public office 
during one of the most crucial periods of American history. 
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Mr. Speaker, the limit of time will not allow my paying 
proper and adequate tribute to each of these distinguished 
public servants. I shall be able to only briefly refer to some 
of the outstanding traits and characteristics of those of them 
whom I knew best. 

JAMES P, BUCHANAN 

I shall always recall one incident arising out of my rela- 
tions with the late chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bucuanan, which left a lasting impression upon 
me. It illustrated, I think, the gentler phase of his per- 
sonality which those who did not come in close intimate 
contact with him might never have suspected him to possess, 
as his attitude was generally one of firmness and militancy. 
In the opening days of this session, immediately preceding 
the hearings on the first deficiency appropriation bill, I was 
a member of a small group of Senators and Representatives 
from the Pacific Northwest who conferred with him in re- 
gard to the emergency in our section of the country caused 
principally by the influx of many of the sufferers from the 
drought area. He listened to us patiently, but did not offer 
us much hope for any increase in the allocations of work- 
relief funds to our States. A few days later, when we ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of which he was chairman 
and made our statements, he produced a letter from Hon. 
Harry L. Hopkins stating that, at his request, our alloca- 
tions had been increased to meet our situation. This was a 
very gracious act on his part and revealed that hidden under 
his gruff exterior was a heart beating in sympathy with 
suffering humanity, 

ANDREW J. MONTAGUE 

Governor Monracvg, of Virginia, I shall always remember 
because of his unfailing courtesy and kindliness. He was a 
very interesting and charming conyersationalist on account 
of his wide reading and rich experiences during a long dis- 
tinguished public career. He was particularly devoted to 
the profession of the law and the courts and often referred 
to the important role our lawyers and judges have had in 
the establishment and maintenance of our Government and 
institutions. He rather deplored the increased demands 
upon Members of Congress in regard to routine matters 
which left them little or no time for deep study of the prob- 
lems and issues facing the country. 

. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT 

I served with our late colleague, BENJAMIN K. Focut, of 
Pennsylvania, on the Pensions Committee during the first 
4 years, and believe that the veterans of our wars had no 
more loyal friend in Congress than he. When our commit- 
tee was considering the legislation to restore the pensions 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War he never missed 
a meeting and always expressed himself in no uncertain 
terms in regard to the injustices inflicted upon them by the 
so-called Economy Act of 1933. He was also deeply inter- 
ested in old-age pensions, and I am informed that he was 
one of the very first Members of Congress to sponsor such 
legislation many years ago, at a time when it was very un- 
popular to do so. He apparently believed that no one truly 
lives who lives for self alone. He believed that 

He's true to God who's true to man whenever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest ‘neath the all-beholding sun. 

HENRY E. STUBBS 

Henry E. STUBBS, of California, was one of Nature's noble- 
men, and I knew him more intimately, perhaps, than our 
other colleagues whom I have mentioned. He was quiet, 
modest, and unassuming, but followed very closely the pro- 
ceedings in the House and was faithful and punctual in 
his attendance upon the sessions of the House and the com- 
mittees of which he was a member. He was a minister of 
the Christian Church before his election to Congress and 
manifested to a marked degree that spirit of tolerance and 
forbearance which one would expect from a gentleman of 
kis calling. He was sincerely interested in providing a 
greater measure of security to the aged citizens of the Re- 
public, and openly espoused the Townsend plan because he 
believed in its principles. I have an abiding faith in the 
immortality of the human soul and know that men of the 
aspirations, the yearnings, and the desires of “Par” STUBBS, 
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as he was known to his friends, can never wholly perish. 
We shall meet again. 
MARION A. ZIONCHECK 

I speak last of my friend and late colleague from my own 
State of Washington, MARION ZIONCHECK. 

His colorful career—that of the immigrant boy who at the 
age of 35 rose to a seat in the Congress of the United States— 
was summed up in his last note, penned with his own hand: 

My only hope in life was to improve the condition of an unfair 
economic system, 


Mr. Speaker, the brave young spirit of Marton ZIONCHECK 
hurled itself against what to him appeared and proved to be 
an impassable stone wall, which he did not have the patience 
and fortitude to climb or surmount, nor the philosophy of life 
and attitude of compromise to go around. 

These verses which he composed in 1934, 2 years before his 
tragic death, seem prophetic: 

And howsoe’er the hard blows rang 
Upon my battered shield, 


Some lark-like, soaring spirit sang 
Above my battlefield. 


I asked no odds—I fought my fight— 
Events against a man. 


“Washington, City and Capital”, Guidebook of 
W. P. A. Is Good Work. First Comprehensive 
ane Necessary; Beneficial. Money Well 

pent, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1937 
WHITE COLLAR WORKERS HAVE RIGHT TO LIVE 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, while we are considering 
the matter of unemployment and the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, let us consider some of the things they do. W. P. A. 
has been criticized for making research, and having historical 
projects. According to an amendment adopted to the W. P. A. 
bill, some of the most important functions of the W. P. A. will 
be eliminated. Among them will be many “white collar” 
projects, dealing in research, and valuable studies, 

Undoubtedly, there has been some waste—but on the other 
hand work of permanent value has been done. For instance, 
there has now come off the Government press a guidebook 
and publication known as Washington, City and Capital. 
It is the second volume of the American Guide series. 

I shall, therefore, review the book because of its import- 
ance as a part of the Federal Writers’ Project and as an 
event in American literature. It tells the story of the 
Capital and much of the reading is first class and quite 
fascinating. 

I admit that the idea I am presenting horrifies some 
people. For there are those who believe that the W. P. A. 
should be confined to hard, dirty work; that anything clean, 
cultured, or thoughtful is a sin. The guidebook of the Capi- 
tal, by that token, is a book of sin, because it is clean, 
cultured, thoughtful work. 

It is a permanent contribution to our national life. It is 
really something Congress should be proud of. I think a 
majority of us are proud of it; but I have heard a lot of 
thoughtless criticism of some W. P. A. activities simply be- 
cause the results of the labor were bound in books, others 
framed in frames. A picture, some think, especially if done 
by a living American and not by a dead master, is also a sin. 

MAJOR L'ENFANT; A PLANNED CITY 

But let me describe the guidebook. 

Many of the people connected with the Government— 
some of us who are in Congress even—have been so busy 
that we know little of the city of Washington, what it con- 
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tains, its history and background. Most of us have under- 
stood in a vague way that Washington was a “planned” 
city. Most of us know that it was established primarily for 
the purpose of a head of the Federal Government, and 
about the only thing that Virginia and Massachusetts had 
in common was a hate against old King George III. 

Personally, I have never gotten beyond the school-day 
conception of George Washington and Major L'Enfant 
standing somewhere beside the Potomac laying out the 
Nation’s Capital with a happy disregard of the Indians, 
Congressmen, and real-estate dealers. Instead it provides 
us with a comprehensive story of its life and its people as 
well as of its buildings and monuments. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTER CAN DO EXCELLENT WORK 

From a technical viewpoint it shows that the Government 
Printer can do excellent work. It is a snappy job. The 
quite comprehensive book has 400,000 words in it, and con- 
tains 130 photographs, maps, and illustrations, 

It offers a complete picture of contemporary Washington 
and what may be termed a contemporaneous picture of its 
eventful early years. In addition to articles on the Federal 
Government departments there are articles dealing with the 
geographical, historical, and cultural background of the 
city. 

There are six major sections, apart from the concise intro- 
ductory chapters of general information and the calendar 
of events. These are the General Background, with essays 
on climate, topography, Indian and subsequent history, art, 
architecture, the L'Enfant plan, music, theater, literature, 
science, and religion; Washington Today, and its points of 
interest; tours of the city and surrounding areas; executive 
departments of the Federal Government; independent agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; District of Columbia 
agencies. The book is also supplied with historical chro- 
nology and a bibliography. The large detailed color maps 
enclosed in a back pocket, as well as the smaller maps, 
enable the reader to place each story on its proper location, 

As the editors of the volume say in their preface: 


This volume is one of an extensive series of American Guides, 


goes beyond the general concept of the conventional guidebook. 
Its objective is to present as complete a picture as possible of 
American communities, their political, economic, industrial, and 
cultural history, their contemporary scene, as well as the specific 
points of interest ordinarily sought out by the tourist. 

The main series of regional, State, and local guides will be 
supplemented and reinforced by a number of separate publica- 
tions dealing with American folklore, architecture, education, 
bibliography, Indian culture, and numerous other subjects con- 
cerning 


has been assembled by the Nation-wide organization of 
Federal Writers’ Projects, 

That is an honest statement, and essential to show the 
purposes. More, it shows the purposes are worth while; 
quite necessary to intelligent living and governing. Why 
should we not spend money of the Government to find out 
these things? 

FIRST UNDERSTANDABLE TREATMENT OF CAPITAL ARCHITECTURE 

Typical of the authoritative handling of subject matter 
in “Washington, City and Capital”, is the chapter on archi- 
tecture as well as the architectural references throughout 
the book. It is probably the first treatment of the subject 
that explains to the onlooker—Congressman, home-town 
visitor, or tourist from abroad—the why and wherefore of 
the preponderantly classical motif. 

Far from maligning the architectural abundance of the 
city, as some proponents of our architecture, right or 
wrong, have tried to prove by lifting phrases here and 
there, the city’s architecture becomes fairly understandable 
to the reader and such controversies as range over the 
construction of new additions to it are made a part of his 
experience. Personally, I am glad to have this informa- 
tion; it was not heretofore easily available. 

Similarly, other phases of the city’s life receive from 
the energetic pens of the Federal Writers’ Project a dy- 
namic visualization that allows the reader to see for hun 
self the true state of the life of the country. 
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OUR CAPITAL IS NEW BY SIDE OF ROME, PARIS, LONDON 

A real comprehensive study of Washington has never be- 
fore been made. The reason is that we are not as old as 
Paris, Rome, and London. This guidebook now does this— 
or at least forms a solid basis for it. 

Washington, you must realize, is a new city as compared 
with other world capitals, even Mexico City. Take art. I 
read, for instance, something about famous American artists. 
There is Rembrandt Peale, of Charleston, S. C., down to Regi- 
nald Marsh of today. The galleries and walls here in Wash- 
ington chart native American art that started vigorously, 
then got swamped in the old romantic cesspools of the nine- 
teenth century, finally emerging as humanized, and pictur- 
ing our modern industrio-agricultural life as it is. 

This is a point worthy of emphasis. For the influence of 
art in Washington upon art throughout the country cannot 
be exaggerated. If Washington, City and Capital, did nothing 
else it would be memorable for its intelligent and frank treat- 
ment of art in the Capital, from the engaging if slightly 
mocking Puck to the myriad equestrian statues that leave 
one with the conclusion, gratifying to a Texan of course, that 
all great Americans rode horses. 

‘WASHINGTON-——NERVE CENTER OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 

Both literature and journalism get individual chapters, not 
because journalism cannot be literature, but because it is 
important to treat journalism in the Capital separately. 
There was a considerable flowering of literature though its 
special character was not so specifically regional as in other 
parts of the country. 

Francis Scott Key, Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and many 

others lived in Washington and contributed to its literature. 
It hardly need be emphasized that Washington, since its 
founding, has been the nerve center of journalism. In some 
ways this chapter is one of the most absorbing in the whole 
book, even to the visitor who demands such visible points of 
interest as famous buildings, for it contributes to the visual- 
ization of the city in introducing to the reader a substantial 
clue to what goes on there. 
There is an absorbing tale of The Gazette, which formu- 
lated Jeffersonian policy, fought such Federalist-inspired 
measures as the Alien and Sedition bills, showing that jour- 
nalism in Washington has been of the utmost significance in 
shaping public opinion. The salient details of this story, 
from the days of the Potowmack Packet to the present (there 
are more than 300 papers represented in W today 
by special agencies, in addition to the various press associa- 
tions) , provides the material for this chapter. 

WHITE HOUSE, DOLLY MADISON, JACKSON, LINCOLN, UP TO TODAY 

However, it does not have so much about art and letters 
that points of interest are neglected. Few guides to any 
world center have had such expert and complete coverage, 
just as few cities may boast so much of interest to be seen. 
Washington, City and Capital, accomplishes more than just 
to show us the town. 

The White House, for instance, is not merely described, 
inside and out, but the reader is made aware of how it was 
when the charming Dolly Madison presided, when the Andrew 
Jackson reception turned into a rout with Jackson fleeing by 
way of a rear entrance, when Lincoln received his midwestern 
constituents in their cowhide boots, and so on, through the 
pages of White House history. 

What this means in terms of an understanding of the func- 
tioning of any great city may be well understood. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, we are also concerned with the gov- 
ernmental center of an entire country. Thus, any compre- 
hensive treatment of the city must also comprise some treat- 
ment of the Federal Government. 

Governmental departments from soil conservation to 
astronomy (the Naval Observatory, for instance) are ex- 
plained so that we get beyond the exterior columns whether 
they are Corinthian, Doric, or plain Corn-Husker (as in the 
Capitol itself) to an understanding of the functions of this 
or that department. The same applies to institutions and 
organizations outside the Government. But a catalog of the 
contents of this book is of less importance here and now 
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than the recommendation that it be studied and read (for it 
is to be studied and read, not simply perused) by everyone 
interested in the Capital City. 


WHAT THE PRESS THINKS OF THE WASHINGTON GUIDEBOOK 


This, then, is the opinion of one individual, who happens 
to be a Texas Congressman. What about the reception 
accorded the book by critics and commentators? Their 
favorable reaction can hardly escape even a casual reader 
of newspapers. Almost unanimously the press welcomes it 
as more than a guide, as a splendid job of writing as well 
as an invaluable source of information. Mrs. Roosevelt, in 
her syndicated column “My Day”, calls it: 

The most comprehensive and really wonderful book on Wash- 


ington. Its content is quite thrilling. I am sure that anyone 
who visits Washington will be interested in having it. 


There are many others. The Santa Fé New Mexican 
writes that it is— 
A dispassionate, truthful, and exhaustive treatment of Wash- 
„D. C., omitting neither the glories nor the anomalies of 
that astonishing city. And unlike other books of a similar 
nature and content, the Washington guide contains a series of 
historical and descriptive rern which are readable and possessed 
of a genuine literary quali 


The New York Times Book Review informs us that the 
“general survey of the city in the first chapter is especially 
attractive,” and that— 

In the chapter called “Literature in Washington” we may not 
only see the ghosts of Walt Whitman and Henry Adams in the 
city's streets but remember that the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic was written in a Washington hotel and that Uncle Tom's 
Cabin was first published in a Washington periodical. 

The Christian Science Monitor says— 

The writers * * è have not confined themselyes to cut 
and dried facts, but have tried to give something of the atmos- 
phere of the Capital as well. At the close of the introductory 
chapter one is told that in addition to the larger and deeper 
impressions he is bound to carry away with him a memory of 
casual glimpses and fragmentary observations. 

Now I should like to quote a lot of the comments that 
have appeared about the book in many cities and towns 
throughout the United States, but I will confine myself to 
just one, typical of the viewpoint expressed in a majority 
of publications in its statement that the Capital “has 
received not only thorough but distinguished treatment.” 
This paper, the Chester Times of Chester, Pa., says— 

One has only to run rapidly through the pages of Washington, 
City and Capital, to realize that this volume deserves to be in 
every public and school library, and in every home that can 


afford the moderate cost ($3) for such a large and valuable 
book. 


Mr. Speaker, this is one very worthy accomplishment of 
the W. P. A. We should not scoff at it. 


Representative Andrew J. Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW. J. 
MONTAGUE, late a Representative from Virginia 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am privileged to pay my 
tribute of love, honor, and respect to the late Representative 
ANDREW J. Montacue, of Virginia. When I came to Con- 
gress in 1919, one of the first men with whom I became well 
acquainted was Governor Montacvue. That friendship grew 
as the years passed. In those early days, together we visited 
the west coast as members of a congressional committee. 
On trips of this kind one becomes well acquainted. It was 
on this occasion that I came to understand and to know 
well the manner of man this was. Coming from the North, 
and with little experience in the South, I had heard and 
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‘read of the true southern gentlemen of the old South. 
‘Embodied in Governor Montacue was a composite of those 
splendid traditions. Gentle and considerate to a fault, yet 
he was always resolute and firm. He was a man of strong 
convictions, and with courage and vigor proclaimed those 
convictions. At the same time his was an open mind and 
indulgent of the other man’s viewpoint. 

I served with Governor Montacve on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and it was here that his strong character 
showed itself to the best advantage. He was not only an 
exponent of the law but he was always a student of the 
Jaw. He was a scholar in every sense of the word. There 
are none among us who have greater reverence and respect 
for the Federal Constitution and the things for which it 
stands. He lived in the present, but realized that the future 
could only be made better if we profited by the experiences 
of the past. During the last few years of his life Governor 
Montacve was not the same physically. His battle against 
the inroads of disease, however, was fought without com- 
plaint, and, regardless of his personal feelings, he always 
added radiance and good cheer to any group with which he 
was associated. 

In this passing of this good man, his friends feel a personal 
loss, and his State and his country are deprived of the serv- 
ices of a loyal public servant, a distinguished statesman, an 
outstanding Democrat, and, above all, a genuine patriot. 


The Late Honorable John J. McSwain 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. G. HEYWARD MAHON, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JoHN J. McSwarn, 
late a Representative from South Carolina 

Mr. MAHON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, “JOHN 
McSwatn is dead.” That brief message reached me at the 
county seat of the county in which my distinguished prede- 
cessor was born. Naturally I was shocked beyond words, 
for he was my friend and was for many years my neighbor. 
Those four words shocked the people of the district which 
he had faithfully served for 16 years, because they loved 
him. Those four words shocked the Nation, for, indeed, 
Joun McSwatw had become a national figure through his 
untiring efforts in the interest of the national defense, as 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. It is not 

necessary for me to say to what extent his colleagues in 
the House of Representatives were shocked. 

Mr. McSwarn had announced during the spring of last 
year that, on the advice of his doctors, he would not again 

offer for reelection. He had been spending his vacation in 

camp with the Two Hundred and Sixty-third Coast Artillery 
of the South Carolina National Guard at Fort Moultrie, 
S. C., as an honorary member of the regiment. He was 
stricken on the train while returning to his home in Green- 
ville and died at the veterans’ hospital at Columbia on 
August 6, 1936. 

This was a case of another public servant giving his life 
for his country. Despite his knowledge of his physical con- 
dition, he would not slow up in his efforts to render real 
service to his constituents and to his country. He was as 
hard working a man as I ever knew. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that he died as he would like to have died—“with his 
boots on.” 

I have not been surprised but I have been greatly pleased 
at the response that I have gotten from my colleagues here 
in the Congress when I have told you whom I succeeded. 
Without exception, when I have stated that I succeeded 
Joun McSwain, the reply has always been “Well, John was 
a wonderful fellow” or “John was a lovable character” or 
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“McSwain was a great Congressman”, or similar compli- 
mentary and deserved remarks. 

He apparently was known and loved by every Member of 
the Congresses in which he served. 

JOHN McSwain was a kindly man. He was friendly and 
therefore made friends and counted his friends by the 
thousands. He was sympathetic to the highest degree and 
always interested in everyone’s troubles, as well as their 
achievements. He was a good mixer and liked people. De- 
spite his success he never lost the common touch and was 
never more at home than when conversing with close 
friends on a farm or in a cotton mill. Yet he was not out 
of place when talking with the leading figures of the Nation. 
He was what we in the South like to refer to as a “southern 
gentleman” or “a gentleman of the old school.” He was 
modern in his ideas but old-fashioned in his manner and 
habits. He no doubt had faults and made mistakes, even 
as all men in public office have faults and make mistakes, 
even as you and I have faults and make mistakes. His 
accomplishments, however, far outnumbered his mistakes, 
and his virtues were a thousand to one ahead of his faults. 

JOHN JACKSON McSwarN was born at Cross Hill, Laurens 
County, S. C., on May 1, 1875, the son of Dr. E. T. McSwain 
and Janie McGowan McSwain. He attended the rural 
schools in his section and later the Wofford Fitting School at 
Spartanburg. In 1893 he entered the South Carolina College, 
and graduated with the degree of bachelor of arts, summa 
cum laude, in 1897.. After his graduation he read law, and 
later entered the school of law of the University of South 
Carolina. He was admitted to the bar in 1901 and entered 
the practice of law in Greenville, serving as referee in bank- 
ruptcy from 1912 to 1917. On April 26, 1905, he married 
Miss Sarah C. McCullough. The widow and two daughters, 
Janie and Sarah, survive, and still reside in the family home 
in Greenville. 

Immediately after the entrance of the United States into 
the World War Mr. McSwar volunteered his services and 
enlisted in the officers’ training camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. He was sent to Camp Beauregard, La., where he received 
a commission as captain and was assigned to Company A, 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Infantry. He went overseas 
in August of 1918, where he remained for about 6 months. 
He was mustered out in March of 1919 and resumed the 
practice of law in Greenville. 

Joun McSwain did not have to go to war, but he went. 
Even though he had a family, he did not take advantage of 
this exemption, nor did he wait to see whether or not he 
would be drafted. He volunteered for this service, as he did 
for so many others. I will never forget that I was in Green- 
wood, S. C., where a company of my battalion was on duty, 
when Mr. McSwarn came down to be examined in connec- 
tion with his application for admittance to the Officers’ 
Training Corps. I recall distinctly that when he came into 
the office of the examining medical officer he had an um- 
brella with him. I teased him about this and reminded him 
that soldiers never carried umbrellas, and that he should get 
rid of it if he expected to qualify. He had a good laugh over 
this, and we frequently referred to the incident in later 
years. He made a good soldier, just as he made a good 
citizen. 

In November 1920 he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Fourth South Carolina District, and 
thereafter was returned by the people of the district for eight 
consecutive terms. He was assigned to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and became chairman of that important 
body in 1932. He was deeply interested in matters pertaining 
to the national defense and fought valiantly to have enacted 
into law measures that would bring about peace and take 
the profit out of war. Unfortunately, he did not live long 
enough to see all of his cherished plans come about, but he 
did, during his service in this House, bring about many re- 
forms in the Military Establishment of the Nation. 

On the day that word came of his death the campaign 
party of which I was a member was in Laurens, S.C. The 
four men who were seeking the seat which he had success- 
fully held for so long and which he no longer sought were all 
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close personal friends of his. We discussed the possibility 
of canceling the meeting for that evening, but all decided 
that it would have been his wish that we go ahead with the 
campaign and take the messages to the people whom he 
loved and who loved him. Each of us gave most of our time 
to saying the things that were in our hearts regarding our 
highly esteemed departed friend. I recall that I closed my 
talk that evening by quoting a well-known verse taken from 
The Bivouac of the Dead, by Theodore O’Hara, in which 
it was necessary that I change two words and only two in 
order to have it fit his case. I think that it is fitting for me 
to close this message today with that same verse: 

On fame's eternal camping ground 

His silent tent is 


And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


Stop! Stop! W. P. A. Bill Has Been Earmarked to 
Death. It Is No Longer a Relief Bill; It Is a 
“Pork Barrel” Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, exercising my right to 
revise and extend my remarks, I make this statement: That 
the bill on the W. P. A. now being considered by the House 
has been riddled through with so many holes that it is no 
longer a relief bill at all. Every amendment ought to be 
eventually defeated. 

A majority have agreed that at least one billion five hun- 
dred million should be appropriated for relief. Now, by 
the earmarkings the bill has been cut down to where it 
is wholly ineffective in meeting the unemployment situation. 

Let us squeeze out the pork. In that way we can adopt 
a bill which is beneficial to the whole country instead of 
having pork projects here and there which may benefit 
only a few heavy industries. 


Relief—Reduction in Appropriations and Earmark- 
ing Will Increase Direct Relief Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. G. DORSEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 20 President Roose- 
velt submitted his Budget message to Congress, in which he 
said, in part, “I recommend that an appropriation of 
$1,500,000,000 be provided for work relief for the fiscal 
year 1938.” 

In that same message he recommended that govern- 
mental expenditures be reduced. Since that date it is 
quite apparent that an economy wave has hit Congress. 
There has been a rush to get on record for a reduction in 
appropriations; and as a result of this, despite the fact 
that the President coupled an economy plea with a direct 
request for an appropriation of one and one-half billion 
dollars for relief, there has been a determined effort to 
reduce the amount of appropriation for actual relief to 
$1,000,000,000 or less through earmarking. Commenting 
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on this, Mr. Harry Hopkins has been reported in the public 
press as saying that such a sum could not be made to 
meet the minimum needs of the destitute jobless. 

If I were a member of the board of directors of a business 
organization I would have much more confidence in the rec- 
ommendation of the executive officers and the engineer of a 
company than I would in the word of a stockholder, who is 
thinking solely in the terms of dividends. And so it is with 
the Nation. The Congress of the United States can be lik- 
ened to a, board of directors to determine the policies of 
the Government regarding what is best for the people of the 
country. As a member of that board of directors I would 


much rather take the word of the President of the United 


States and the administrator in charge of its works relief 
program, who day after day are in contact with the intimate 
and pressing problems involved in the administration of relief, 
than I would the statements of those who base their judg- 
ment on their casual observation of the results of the work. 

We are prone to draw our conclusions from those condi- 
tions which are brought to our immediate attention without 
giving full consideration to the broad aspects of the problem. 

As we work out of the worst part of the depression and as 
we further advance on the road to complete recovery it is 
recognized that we must gradually reduce governmental ex- 
penditures which were made necessary by the emergency. 
However, I fear that too much economy talk will eventually 
have its reaction on the minds of the people, as it did in the 
days of Hoover, resulting in a hoarding, stinting complex that 
will have its serious reaction on business. When the people 
stop spending, when fear creeps into their minds, then pre- 
pare for darker days. We have advanced too far to now take 
a backward step. 

The American people have learned definitely from the 
depression that they cannot take the clamor of certain self- 
ish groups and interests too seriously. Why all this shout- 
ing about economy? It is an undeniable fact that the 
spending of the Roosevelt administration saved the Nation. 
The Government borrowed money for recovery purposes 
and as a result the national income increased from less than 
$40,000,000,000 per year to more than $60,000,000,000 per 
year. Can we say that recovery is complete even now with 
9,000,000 people unemployed? Are we willing to stop re- 
covery and perhaps set back the clock, dumping thousands— 
yes, perhaps a million persons off works relief on to the 
direct relief rolls of cities and States that today cannot stand 
the burden? A diagnosis of the patient today would show 
that some people are suffering with a severe attack of debt- 
phobia. 

It was Senator Boram who once said, in discussing the 
question of Budget balancing, that “we must first balance the 
Nation.” 

In October 1936 President Roosevelt was apparently im- 
pressed with the more vital needs of the Nation than to 
balance these needs against the necessity of balancing a 
budget, for at that time in Pittsburgh he said: 

S about the crushing load this debt 


will impose upon your children and mine, This debt is not going 
to be paid by oppressive taxes on future generations; it is not 


going to be paid by away the hard-earned savings of the 
present generation; it is going to be paid out of an increased 
national income vidual incomes produced by 
increased prosperity. 


The President’s statement as to increased income was jus- 
tified in the light of succeeding events, for, because of the 
spending attitude of the Government, the national income 
has been increased tremendously. 

At Madison Square Garden on November 1 of that same 
year the President said: 

Of course, we will provide useful work for the needy unestiployed. 
We prefer useful work to the pauperism of the dole. * * 
Your Government is still on the same side of the street with 185 
Good Samaritan and not with those who pass by on the other side. 
We will continue our successful efforts to increase purchasing 
power. For these * and others like them 
we have only just begun to fight. 
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, Are we now going to throw the monkey wrench in the 
machinery and stop the process of recovery by a debt-phobia 
complex? 

We cannot say that recovery has sufficiently advanced 
when we realize that 9,000,000 people are unemployed. We 
cannot base our conclusions solely on the profit statements 
[of corporations and business which have profited most from 
the spending of our Government. Yes; I fear even these 
gains will disappear if, by not providing enough money in 
this appropriation, we reduce the spending power of the 
masses 


Perhaps, as was stated on the floor in this debate, some 
| Sections of the country have sufficiently recovered that they 
no longer are in need of work relief. That, however, does 
not hold true with our great industrial centers. As of May 8, 
1937, in the industrial State of Pennsylvania, which I have 
the honor to represent, there was then a total of 151,459 cases 
‘on direct-relief rolls, representing relief to 455,055 persons, 
Eight hundred and thirty-seven cases were added to the relief 
rolls during the week ending on that date because they had 
lost works program employment. 

An analysis of the appropriation recommended in this bill, 
$1,500,000,000, shows that it will be a decrease of 30 percent 
below current expenditures. The figures presented in the 
hearings show that there was a reduction in the number of 
W. P. A. projects from April 1936 to April 1937 of 18.8 per- 
cent. The decrease in the total of all works program em- 
ployment during the same period was 18.9 percent. The 
recommended appropriation will provide employment for 
: 1,640,000 persons on the works program, a reduction of 
616,000 persons from the average of 1937, or 29.5 percent. 
In the light of the optimistic statement concerning the 
reduction that would take place by June 30, 1937, it was 
shown in the hearings that the actual results were not in 
accord with this estimate. It is a most optimistic view to 
take that there will be a further reduction of such a great 
number during the fiscal year 1938. 

The facts show that the reduction has been slower than 
estimated, and that expenditures were kept within the esti- 
mates, not by reducing solely the number on works program 
projects but mainly through reduction in administrative 


expense. 

In the State of Pennsylvania on September 26, 1936, there 
were 292,990 persons on works relief projects; on March 27, 
1937, there were 244,893, a reduction of 48,097 during the 6 
months, or 16.4 percent. 

Even if the present rate of reduction continues and relief 
funds are allotted to the State of Pennsylvania in the same 
proportion as they have been since 1933, it can be seen that 


this appropriation will not be sufficient to take care cf the | 


needs of that State, and the burden of relief will fall upon 
the State and its municipalities, 

No one will deny that there has been extravagance in 
public expenditures; but that was inevitable. If the condi- 
tions had continued as we found them before Roosevelt, 
not only would we have had 16,000,000 people unemployed 
and on the verge of starvation, but we would have had 
infinitely more on short rations. The Nation was subjected 
to a mass-psychology strain which soon would have reached 
the breaking point. Relief by the Federal Government saved 
us from that situation. We have encouraged people to live; 
we have enabled the artist, the painter, the teacher, and 
the artisan to follow the pursuit in which they had been 
trained. We have freed their minds from worry. They have 
been shown the light of a better day. In the saving of human 
‘souls, in the strengthening of morale, in the restoration of 
faith and confidence in our democracy, the expenditure of 
billions since 1933 is justified. The dividends cannot be 
| measured alone in tangible value as evidenced by brick and 
mortar and concrete, but its great value is, nevertheless, 
reflected in those intangibles which reflect the heart of a 
nation. 

Beecher said: 

It is not work that kills men; it is worry. Work is healthy. 


You can hardly put more upon a man than he can bear. Worry 
is rust upon the blade. 
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Men and women want to work. I deny the allegation 
which has been made that would cloak the W. P. A. in a 
shroud of racketeering. Rubbing shoulders with the work- 
ingman day in and day out convinces me that the price- 
less possession of the average American citizen is self- 
respect. The men who want to work and cannot work for 
reasons beyond their control are doubly unfortunate. Under 
such conditions, can we charge them with loss of self- 
respect when they look for help and assistance from their 
Government? Can we not save them some of the shame 
of seeking private charity by giving them the satisfaction 
of a job? It is the duty of society and a charge upon Gov- 
ernment to protect our citizens in their right to a job; 
otherwise the administration of government becomes a 
mockery and democracy fails, 

Mr. Harry Hopkins very pertinently expresses it in his 
remark that “only a job can answer the problem of a 
jobless man.” 

The conditions have improved in some sections of the 
country, but the same measure of improvement has not 
been noted in the district and city which I represent. For 
3 years before coming to Congress I served as the treasurer 
of a local relief organization. Day after day I saw mothers 
and fathers, highly respectable people in the community, 
coming to me with pleas for assistance—people who were 
willing and capable of working. They were not looking for 
a dole but looking for work. 

Many of these people, still unable to help themselves, 
are depending upon works relief for their very sustenance. 
Are we to again drive them to the dole and dependence 
upon private charity? 

We have a problem which goes far beyond the question of 
immediate appropriations to take care of the unemployed. 
It has been developing in this country for many years, and 
the seriousness of the question was forced upon us during the 
depression. Even in the height of prosperity, two and a half 
million persons were unemployed in this country. The ma- 
chine age has upset the economic equilibrium and we have 
given very little attention to it. It is a problem national in 
scope and cannot be solved through State action. Only 
through regulation of hours and wages, giving sufficient 
income to the masses of the people, can we hope to elimi- 
nate this pressing problem of unemployment relief. 

Until it is solved Congress must face the responsibility of 
providing for those who cannot help themselves. Congress 
has a direct responsibility to maintain relief at a level that 
will insure complete recovery. Saving and reducing expend- 
itures cannot accomplish the results when it is taken out of 
the hides of those who have the least. 

Until these adjustments are made, until those who are able 
and willing to work are given a job, until the problem cre- 
ated by technological improvements in industry and mass 
production can be solved to the benefit of the average work- 
ingman, who is the backbone of the Nation, then we must 
face the responsibility of providing, through a works program, 
jobs for those who cannot secure employment in private busi- 
ness. A nation worthy of its name for democracy must look 
after the welfare of its people, and those who represent them 
in administrative and legislative capacities must accept this 
responsibility, because they hold their positions through and 
by the will of the people. 


Government House Rum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, of all the novel paternalistic 
enterprises that have been wished on Uncle Sam, I sub- 
mit the participation by the Government in the rum business 
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tops the limit. Of all the indefensible forays by the Gov- 
ernment into the realm of business, where it ought never 
to enter, this one, I believe, is the worst. 

The Government distillery in the Virgin Islands, financed 
by the dollars of the American taxpayers, has been working 
steadily, producing 90 percent proof rum. There was some- 
thing of sadness, as well as amusement, in the statement of 
one connoisseur who described Government rum as a bey- 
erage of such authority that “one drink of it would make 
a rabbit spit in a bull-dog’s face.” In 1935 the Government- 
financed company made 230,000 gallons of this rum, in 1936 
it made 239,000 gallons, and in 1937 it is expected to pro- 
duce 200,000 gallons. Its inventory carries 600,000 gallons 
of rum on hand at the present time, valued at $690,000. 

This alcoholic flood of high potency is to be turned loose 
in the United States. 

“Where is the product of the distillery disposed of?” a wit- 
ness before our subcommittee on deficiencies was asked. 

It is disposed of under a contract with the W. A. Taylor 
Distributing Corporation of New York,” was the answer. 

“For consumption in the United States?” 

“Yes, sir; it is one of the large distributors of liquor. We 
have shipped about 10,000 cases within the last week or two 
to the W. A. Taylor Co.” 

The mildest mannered person imaginable could hardly 
contemplate this governmental operation with a less ex- 
pressive remark than “Such a business for the United States 
to engage in!” 

The label under which this rum is sold is a bit disin- 
genuous and obscure. The product is not branded as Gov- 
ernment rum, but the attractive label on the bottles intro- 
duces it to the trade as “Government House Rum.” Just 
what the word “House” means in that connection is not 
entirely clear, 

The laborers who develop this rum production in the 
Virgin Islands are paid 60 cents a day during the cultivating 
season and 80 cents a day during the grinding season. The 
operation is under control of the Virgin Islands Co., 
which received a P. W. A. grant of $2,000,000 as a capital 
fund with which to buy cane producing land and to rebuild 
and recondition sugar mills and the distillery. Two grants, 
one for $200,000 in July 1934, and one for $170,000 in 
October 1936, and a loan of $150,000 in July 1934, have fur- 
nished a capital fund of $520,000 from the United States 
Treasury to carry on the operations of the company. The 
testimony before our subcommittee was that the company 
has been “highly successful” and that if it were to be im- 
mediately liquidated it would have a profit of more than 
100 percent on its operations. 

I would not take a narrow or bigoted view of this matter 
but surely this is one business in which the United States 
should not engage. Surely this is one business the Govern- 
ment should get out of as soon as possible. I do not asperse 
or question the motives of the officials who have led the 
Government into this strange and ill-starred enterprise. I 
cannot find it in my heart to criticize them although I dis- 
agree with them. They have found the Virgin Islands to be 
a white elephant of great magnitude on their hands and they 
are inspired by an honest purpose to drag them out of the 
economic mire. But they are making a mistake. There 
would be money—big money—to be made by investing the 
dollars of the American taxpayers in the manufacture of 
cpium or heroin to supply the trade in narcotics, but the 
taxpayers do not want their dollars invested in the manu- 
facture of opium or heroin, and neither do they want their 
dollars invested in the manufacture of Virgin Islands rum. 

If one poor inebriate, crazed by Government rum, should 
seize an ax and brain his children, it would take all of the 
“success” out of this experiment. 

The moral sense of the Nation ought to demand that the 
Government back out of this enterprise immediately. All of 
the dollars in the world rolled into profits would not justify 
a continuance of this mistake, 
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Hon. Marion Zioncheck 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. MARION A. 
ZIONCHECK, late a Representative from Washington 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the late Marion 
ZIONCHECK, former Member of this body, died upon the field 
of battle, a shell-shocked veteran. All his life he had been 
struggling against economic inequalities and social injustices, 
He had thrust his sensitive head against the stone wall of 
inertia on so many occasions he finally cracked under the 
impact. 

Someone has said that in the midst of life we are in death, 
So was it with Marton ZIONCHECK. I had known him for 
many years. His voluntary act in ending his life in his 
thirties was a devastating blow to all of us. 

It was W. J. Bryan who said: “Death is but a narrow, star- 
lit strip between the memories of yesterday and the hopes of 
tomorrow.” I like to think of that as applied to Marion 
ZIONCHECK. 

In his home city of Seattle he was beloved by the humblest 
citizens—the unemployed, the down-and-outer, the too often 
forgotten man, the war veteran, the member of organized 
labor, the peace lover, the inarticulate masses generally—all 
alike felt that in Marton Zioncuecx they had a tested friend. 
It was Shakespeare who said in one of his plays, “Hast thou a 
friend and his adoption tried? Grapple him to thy soul with 
hoops of steel.” The people of Seattle and vicinity heeded 
that literary admonition. 

HIS LIFE WAS A CONTEST 


MARION ZIONCHECK was educated in the public schools of 
Olympia, Wash., the State capital. In his formative years 
his unusual intellect and complete freedom from regimented 
thought and attitudes attracted the attention of his precep- 
tors. Attending the University of Washington at Seattle, he 
was an outstanding student leader. Identified prominently 
with nonfraternity men, he rapidly ascended the scale in 
student politics, and became eventually the president of the 
student body, known officially as the Associated Students of 
the University of Washington. The latter institution for 
many years was embroiled in hectic political turmoil, its board 
of regents being political appointees of the Governor. ZION- 
CHECK Was impressed with certain features of student man- 
agement of finances and inveighed against the manner and 
method by which certain student enterprises were financed. 
He clashed with certain of the socially elite students. For 
his temerity in condemning accepted practices he was thrown 
into Lake Union by student athletes. 

ZIONCHECK was never afraid to attack. He bearded the 
lion in his den. He stormed the citadel of accepted methods 
and political practices with lances sharpened with satire and 
vitriolic wit. - 

SEATTLE BECAME HIS BATTLEGROUND 

Graduating, he entered into the local arena of politics very 
promptly. Finding that a certain mayor of Seattle had, in 
his judgment, misconducted his office and allied himself 
with power interests and other groups inimical to the welfare 
of the metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, ZroncHECK organ- 
ized a recall movement. With a flying squadron of speakers 
and the able assistance of former classmates, he carried to 
success the recall of Mayor Frank Edwards, of Seattle, and 
immediately became a political figure of startling and formi- 
dable proportions. The recall movement had brought into 
the public eye a number of brilliant young men of great 
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promise, who today are among the prominent leaders of the 
State. 
UNEMPLOYED CITIZENS’ LEAGUES FOUND HIM A FRIEND 

The depression caused great misery and hardship in 
Seattle. Unemployed citizens’ leagues were formed. ZION- 
CHECK led in this organization. Commissaries were estab- 
lished. Self-help enterprises were instituted. Under Ziox- 
CHECK’s blazing importunings the county commissioners 
were persuaded to appropriate large sums of money with 
which to stock the commissaries. ZroncHEcK became attor- 
ney for these powerful unemployed citizens’ groups. May 
30, 1932, the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], 
Marion ZIONCHECK, and I attended together at Tacoma 
the first convention of the United Producers League of 
Washington. We were then in the nadir of the depression. 
Nobody knew what the future had in store. President 
Hoover was in the saddle. Hunger marches took place in 
eastern cities. The Farm Holiday Association was resisting 
farmers’ evictions by force. An air of desperation pervaded 
all industrial groups. The people were in a restive mood. 

MARION ZIoNCHECK, the young Chevalier Bayard, filed in 
the congressional primaries as a Democrat, seeking to wear 
the toga held 40 years before by the now senior Senator 
from Ilinois, Mr. James HAMILTON Lewis. In the 33-year 
period prior to 1932 the Seattle district had unfailingly sent 
to Congress a regular Republican. Marion ZIONCHECK, am- 
bitious, sanguine, and with fire in the flesh, embarked upon 
the difficult task with serene confidence in the ultimate 
result. His charming and beautiful sister, Mrs. William 
Nadeau, his grand old mother, and his coworkers in the 
unemployed groups labored tirelessly in the political vine- 
yards. The result was an overwhelming victory. 

ZIONCHECK WAS A GOOD CONGRESSMAN 

ZIONCHECK made good in Congress. A member of its most 
powerful committee, Appropriations, ZIONCHECK was unwill- 
ing to dodge hard work. He accepted the unpopular role of 
objector. He did research far into the night. He was con- 
vivial and a good mixer. Frankly, he liked a good time. 
But he was a creature of moods. He brooded over injus- 
tices. He worried because so few joined with him in his 
ultraliberalism. But he stamped his name indelibly upon 
the pillars of the temple of progress. Too young, alas, too 
young was he crushed down with the weight of the world’s 
cares. He was aspersed, cursed, ridiculed, intemperately 
denounced, humiliated, and rebuked by those who failed to 
understand him. His last words were: 

I have tried to improve the condition of an unfair economic 
system that holds no promise even a decent chance to 
survive, let alone live. 

MARION ZIONCHECK was a devoted family man. Yet, though 
he adored his mother, his wife, his sister, Mrs. Nadeau, his 
last dramatic act was marked by reflecting upon the lot of 
the common people whom he had chosen to serve. He wasa 
soldier leader in the patient armies of the poor. How he 
would have been exalted, stimulated, encouraged by the cries 
of affectionate anguish which arose from the thousands 
lugubriously overcome by the horror of his dramatic suicide! 

MAY HIS WORTHY EFFORTS BE REMEMBERED 

MARION ZIONCHECK now rests in his eternal abode. Those 
of us who succeed him are carrying on. The people of west- 
ern Washington are liberal- minded. They are pioneers in a 
region scenically incomparable. They are unwedded to tra- 
dition, and Marion ZroncHEcK was the embodiment of their 
refusal to kowtow to privilege and reaction. 

The great Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks has a 
beautiful custom. At 11 every evening in every edifice of 
Elkdom throughout the world the lights are turned out, the 

members stand up, figuratively drink a toast, and murmur, 
“To our absent brothers.” The motto of the Elks is “Culpae 
nostrum fratrum in harenis scribimus, sus virtutes in tabletis 
amoris memoriaeque“— The faults of our brothers we write 
upon the sands, their virtues upon the tablets of love and 
memory.“ So let it be with Zroxchzck. He was a man of 
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human faults, failings, and foibles, as are we all. But his 
brilliant mind, his incisive and penetrating intellect, his 
courage, his indomitable energy, his loyal devotion to the 
underprivileged will live long in our memories. May he rest 
in peace, 


Representative Warren J. Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN J. Durrey, 
late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is with sincere regret 
that I recall the passing of our good friend and colleague, 
the late Representative Warren J. Durrey, of Ohio. My 
acquaintance with Mr. Durrry was not of long duration. I 
first met him as a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in the Seventy-fourth Congress. To know WARREN 
Dourrey well was to like him. He was one of those individ- 
uals of whom it might be said, “He was all wool and a yard 
wide.” His word was as good as his bond. He was ever 
loyal to a principle and to a friend. He had fixed notions 
about the functions of government, and conceived it to be 
his duty as a legislator to at all times uphold the things 
for which we as a Nation stand. He always prided himself 
on the fact that he was the poor man’s friend, and, as I have 
heard him say, “That does not mean that I am the rich 
man’s enemy.” He sought to make the country a better 
place in which to live, and when he had reached a conclu- 
sion it was impossible to change his attitude unless his own 
judgment dictated. 

The congressional district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in the Congress is in the southeast corner of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Durrry represented the adjoining district in the 
northwest corner of Ohio. The environment and conditions 
of our respective constituencies were similar. In these cir- 
cumstances our problems were often of a like nature. From 
him I always expected and received cooperation. I am sure 
that he had a reciprocal feeling. He was a Democrat and 
I a Republican, but that made no difference personally, and 
when major issues were involved. 

Mr. Durrey’s death was sudden and after the adjourn- 
ment of the last session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. It 
Was my privilege to attend the funeral services conducted in 
his home city. It was impressive, indeed, on that hot, sum- 
mer morning to see the large turn-out of the people of his 
home city to do him honor and to express a feeling of sin- 
cere regret at his untimely passing. They were all WARREN 
Durrey’s friends and neighbors. They had known him from 
boyhood. They gloried in his accomplishments and in his 
sterling integrity and independence. Warren Durrey was 
human and, like all of us, had his faults, but “The faults of 
our brothers we write upon the sand, their virtues upon the 
tablets of love and memory.” 


American Money for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the action of 
the Committee today, having under consideration the relief 
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bill, was in my opinion wise and generous as to whom the 
benefits might reach. I hope the Committee action on that 
amendment concerning Americans and aliens may not be 
reversed in the House. There were many who felt that all 
aliens should be excluded from the benefits of Federal relief. 
Others felt that only foreigners in this country unlawfully 
should be excluded. And some felt that no foreigners as 
such should be excluded, but that any and all foreigners 
should receive secondary consideration, in that Americans 
should receive first consideration. That seems to me to be 
fair enough. 

Numerous letters have come to me complaining of the use 
of relief funds in Arizona to care for aliens during the de- 
pression who might have become American citizens during 
the prosperous years and yet failed to do so. My State lies 
along the international border and many aliens have slipped 
into this country through the back door. It was easy on 
account of the long and inadequately guarded border line. 
Then, too, the industries in my State have sometimes called 
for foreign labor when we might better have gotten along 
without such an influx. My State, like many others, during 
the depression has had to pay dearly in relief for the cheap 
labor it got in that way before the crash. 

Ordinarily, I find myself disagreeing with my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Fıs], but at least twice during the 
session thus far I have had to agree with him, as, for in- 
stance, this afternoon, in regard to favoring American citizens 
in extending relief employment. I found it easy to agree 
with him on that and upon the other proposal. Although a 
good Democrat had planned to offer the same amendment, 
the Committee acted upon the Fish amendment first because 
it was offered first. Wise and just legislation, whether on 
relief or any other matter, is not a partisan question. The 
willingness of Democratic Members to vote for the Fish 
amendment today is a wholesome indication of Democratic 
respect for fair and reasonable suggestions from the other 
side of the aisle. 1 


Relief Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under permission of the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp relative to certain 
proposals affecting House Joint Resolution 361, the relief 
appropriation bill, I offer the following: 

I submitted to the Committee of the Whole House during 
consideration of this bill the so-called Magnuson amendment 
providing for the insertion and authorization in the bill of 
provisions for the continuation of self-help, a cooperative 
program. Following an explanation of the basic principles 
involved in the amendment, the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations handling the bill in the 
Committee of the Whole agreed to the insertion of the 
amendment and the same was carried. I want the Recorp 
to express my sincere appreciation and thanks, not only on 
behalf of myself but on behalf of those interested, to the able 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], the afore-men- 
tioned chairman, for his fair treatment of this amendment, 

For the past 4 years the Federal emergency-relief set-up 
has in a small way sponsored self-help projects in many 
sections of the Nation. It has been suggested that the bill 
now under consideration, appropriating a billion and a half 
for relief, may perhaps include the authority to continue 
these projects under the general phraseology of the bill. 
However, so keenly interested am I in the far-reaching and 
beneficial effects of these projects in our relief program that 
I wanted to make certain and definite the authorization for 
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their continuance. Under my amendment, now a part of the 
bill, that certainty of authorization is definitely established. 
The self-help cooperatives have been the finest things in the 
entire relief set-up, both from a dollars and cents value and 
from the point of maintaining morale. It was probably with- 
out realization on the part of many of my colleagues of the 
far-reaching possibilities of this program that they voted for 
the amendment. I might say, however, to those who are not 
familiar with these projects that their vote for the amend- 
ment was a substantially liberal vote, embodying sound prin- 
ciples, in an attack on the relief question. That vote was 
entirely justifiable, and on behalf of those interested in the 
movement sincere thanks are deserved. 

What are these self-help programs? A report from Mr. 
Udo Rall, Director of the Division of Self-Help Cooperatives 
in the Federal Emergency Administration, gives us some 
startling facts. From them we can draw the conclusion 
that, as far as they are specifically concerned, these proj- 
ects have met the relief problem head-on and have solved 
it. I appreciate that there are many in the Halls of Con- 
gress and in the Nation who would label such an operation 
with the adjective “socialistic”, and there are even those 
who would go so far as to call the self-help cooperatives 
“communistic”, and because they believe that the principles 
involved fall in those categories they oppose the movement. 
They must fully realize, however, that regardless of how 
they might label these operations they are the one single 
method of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
which has not only met the problem in a sensible way, but 
has returned in dollars and cents far in excess of what has 
been expended. In effect, self-help cooperatives have been 
paying dividends into the United States Treasury. That 
being the case we must admit their value, 

It is more than interesting, therefore, that there be laid 
before the Congress and the public the report of the Division 
of Self-Help Cooperatives taken from Extract from Hear- 
ing before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, in charge of deficiency 
appropriations—first deficiency appropriation bill for 1937, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, 1937 (copy A). 

Can we now deny their value or their basic soundness in 
meeting the relief problem? Of course, I realize that these 
projects are not feasible in every locality in the country, 
and I realize further that there are many other ramifica- 
tions to consider if these projects were to go beyond pure 
self-help. But it is a cardinal principle that if people are 
unemployed and want to help themselves to become a lesser 
burden on the Government that sustains them, then there 
can be no answer from that Government but to encourage 
such motives. The only alternative that Government would 
have would be the solution of the unemployment problem. 
Until that is solved the case of self-help cooperatives must 
rec ive a unanimous verdict of approval from the Govern- 
ment and its citizens. 

I heard many statements made on the floor of the House, 
by Ltepublicans and Democrats alike, that many of those on 
the relief rolls would not work if jobs were offered them. 
In s \bstantiating that assertion those individuals invariably 
poin, to some isolated case within their personal knowledge 
and : tate that that justifies the conclusive indictment of all 
unem dloyed. I challenge those statements. I think we can 
safely say that the great buJk of unemployed, yes, even 99 
percent of those on relief rolls, sincerely and honestly want 
to find work. Further, that same group would rather not, 
if possible, be a burden upon their Government. They have 
tried to find jobs and have failed. If they wish to help 
themselves, how can we honestly deny them that right and 
base that denial solely upon the grounds that in so doing— 
that is, in helping themselyes—they embody in their organi- 
zation, political, social, and economic principles that are 
somewhat foreign to our American system? I contend that 
we cannot do so. Surely the fine record of these self-help 
cooperatives in the past 4 years, as shown in the above report, 
would not justify any opposition as to results. Even those 
reactionaries, who eternally bemoan the cost of government, 
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must agree with a program that saves the Government 
money. 

If their opposition is based on other grounds, then to be 
honest with themselves they will have to abandon either one 
principle or the other, and, until the unemployment is solved, 
they must accept the sensible philosophy embodied in self- 
help cooperatives. 

In my own State of Washington during the past 2 years a 
group of sincere, liberal-minded thinkers have conducted a 
campaign of political education along the lines of self-help 
cooperatives. This liberal-minded group called it by another 
name production for use.” The principle, however, re- 
mains the same. They met with serious opposition and in 
the last election, working under our initiative and refer- 
endum laws, submitted to the people of the State of Wash- 
ington an initiative embodying the production-for-use prin- 
ciples. It was defeated, but received a very substantial vote. 
They had no results such as Mr. Rall’s report to back up 
their program. Could they have shown by practical opera- 
tion such splendid results as embodied in the above report, I 
have no doubt but that the plan would have received more 
substantial support. 

The Federal self-help cooperative plan, however, deals only 
with the unemployed. Its results are down in black and 
white. Its continuation is wholly justified by those results. 
The future results and future ramifications of the basic 
principle behind this movement cannot be foretold, but it 
is safe to say that if future results bring in the same propor- 
tion of returns of unemployment solution, the matter is 
going to have to be given more serious consideration by the 
Congress, because apparently unemployment may be a per- 
manent institution in this country. That being so, self-help 
cooperatives on a larger scale may be the very solution to the 
problem. The House of Representatives made history in 
recognizing this principle. The bill now goes to the Senate 
and it is hoped by those of us interested that that body, in 
its wisdom and in its earnest desire to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem, will retain the House amendment authoriz- 
ing self-help cooperatives. When the bill ultimately be- 
comes a law it is hoped that the President and Mr. Harry 
Hopkins will continue with an increased enthusiasm to 
support this project. Neither the Director of Emergency 
Relief, the Congress, or the President can afford to ignore 
the record of this division as embodied in Mr. Rall’s report 
to me. 

REPORT OF DIVISION OF SELF-HELP COOPERATIVES 


(Taken from extract from hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Re tatives, in 
charge of deficiency appropriations—first deficiency appropriation 
bill for 1937, 75th Cong., 1937) 

During 1931, before the Federal Government entered the relief 
field, unemployed and destitute people in various parts of the coun- 
try formed themselves into groups that endeavored to supply their 
needs cooperatively by bartering their idle man-power for various 
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Relief Administrator was given the power to ald in assis coop- 
erative self-help associations for the barter of goods and services.” 
Shortly thereafter the division of self-help cooperatives was estab- 
lished in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to study the 
relief administrations desiring 


ning, and public utility bills. 


As shown in the table on page 141, from August 1933 


through 

October 31, 1936, $3,164,713.43 has been granted to 26 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for the 
development of self-help cooperative activities. Included in this 
total is a grant of $300,000 for cooperative activities sponsored by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The detailed records of the divi- 
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sion of self-help cooperatives do not cover the self-help programs 
of the insular possessions nor of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Of the $2,838,513.43 granted to 26 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, $2,140,640 had been expended by October 31, 1936, but the total 
value of pment and inventories on hand was reported to be 
$1,596,229 (see table). Goods, services, and cash income to a total 
value of $4,145,367 had been received by members of self-help 
groups as the result of their participation. Their combined activi- 
ties resulted in about 15,000,000 man-hours worked by October 31, 
1936, with a conservatively estimated saving of $2,753,218 in relief 
costs. Relief budgets have been reduced through these coopera- 
tive activities and some families have succeeded in removing them- 
selves from the relief rolls entirely, Food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cal and dental services, etc., have been supplied through the 
efforts of cooperatives instead of through regular relief channels, 

It must be borne in mind that not all people on relief are 
suited to function in such cooperative organizations. Efforts to 
establish effective cooperatives in the larger cities have proved 
unsuccessful on the whole. Except in California and a few iso- 
lated localities, the successful cooperatives are functioning in com- 
munities of less than 50,000 inhabitants. On October 31, 1936, 
there were 182 active associations with a membership of 10,029. 
However, it is estimated that over the total period about 35,000 
participating families have benefited from these special grants. 

Applications for grants were made either by a self-help coop- 
erative through the State emergency relief administration or 
directly by the State emergency relief administration to the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. In either case an appli- 
cation had to be accompanied by a letter of approval from the 
State emergency relief administration and by a formal applica- 
tion from the Governor of the State. Upon approval by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator, a special grant over and 
above the regular relief grants was made to the Governor of the 
State on behalf of the specific self-help cooperative or for the 
States self-help program as a whole. The funds were turned over 
to the respective State emergency relief administrations which 
were charged with the responsibility of administering these grants 
and of supervising their expenditure in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. 

All funds advanced by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration for the aid of self-help cooperatives were in the form of 
grants. The policy of expending these funds varied with different 
State emergency relief administrations. In some cases all of the 
grant on behalf of a specific self-help cooperative was passed on 
as a grant. In other cases only that part used for the purchase 
of equipment was passed on as a grant and the bal- 
ance was used for loans on operating capital which were to be 
repaid in time, either in the form of goods, services, or cash. 
The repaid funds were used for relending for the same purposes, 

In States where the State emergency relief administration was 
discontinued, self-help grant balances and other assets were 
turned over either to some other State agency concerned with 
relief or to a semipublic nonprofit corporation, which assumed 
the responsibility of the funds and supervising 
the self-help program in the State, 

While a few States have contributed funds of their own to this 
self-help program and while some other self-help cooperatives have 
had limited resources of their own, the results of this program are 
on the whole ascribable to the Federal aid extended. By comparing 
the amount of grant funds expended with the value of equipment 
and inventories still available, it appears that the net cost of the 
program to date has been approximately $600,000. Comparing this 
amount with the value of benefits received by the members of self- 
help cooperatives through their participation, it appears that each 
Federal dollar used up in this program has helped to create benefits 
valued at nearly $7. 

Federal funds have enabled the cooperatives to engage in new 
types of production for their own needs. Those commodities which 
they cannot produce for themselves they endeavor to obtain by 
OnE He Pp R UE Dea yer, Los Angeles County 
alone has had 120 ve organizations, 45 of which have gone into 
production with equipment bought with Federal assistance. Such 
& large number of units working in close proximity has enabled 
them to establish a federation for mutual In instances 
sear hey number 5 are i 
ceni warehouses for the exchange of surpl groups 
become feasible, thus obviating the necessity for sale of goods in the 
open market and also permi specialization among groups. 


products of a small group usually will not cor- 
respond with the desires of the group as consumers. Success of the 
cooperative movement depends on the number and variety of prod- 
ucts available in the exchange system. Since, by a condition of the 
Federal Relief Administration grants, cooperatives are 
restricted in their cash sales to products that will not overload a 
competitive market, they have gradually developed much ingenuity 
in arranging barter deals with people who are willing to exchange 
their goods and services for those of the cooperative. 

Growing of foodstuffs, canning, fuel-wood cutting, and the 
making of clothing are activities common to most groups. A par- 
tial list of other activities includes dairying, butchering, poultry 
raising, plumbing, fishing, carpentry; the operation of bakeries, 
beauty shops, laundries, and cafeterias, and various handicrafts; ` 
the making of soap and cosmetics, maple sirup, jams, and pickles; 
and the repair of automobiles, shoes, and radios. 

Some of these organizations pay their working members with 
scrip that is redeemable in goods at the commissary or in certain 
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services. It has generally been found more satisfactory to debit 
and credit members on the books of the cooperative, Since the 
and services purchasable with scrip or credits are of limited 


tive. These groups, therefore, sometimes requested aid in the form 
of loans rather than grants in order not to be subject to restric- 
tions regarding cash sales, Nevertheless, until the loan is repaid 
the cooperatives remain under the supervision of the Federal 
ey OAE Se ee ie Sore: Tere: The local 
relief administration is often the best customer of the coopera- 
tives in buying their surplus production. 

There are certain problems, common to nearly all os 
groups, that thwart or handicap their development. A certain 
amount of cash income is essential for wages, public-utility serv- 
ices, gasoline, etc. Cash sales in the open market by the cooper- 
atives that received grants are discouraged, yet the local relief 


efficient production, and stable and ent. is often 
difficult obtain, General supervision by the State relief 
istrations has been necessary, but it has been found that a gradual 


relaxation of this policy is 


On the whole, the has been beneficial. It has con- 


the regular 

built up the morale of the 1 by affording them work. 

Since the Federal Emergency Relief Administratio 
in process of liquidation, no further gran 

The names of the self-help groups which have participated in 

the self-help program of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, including totals granted by States, have been listed. In 
many cases grants were made to. the various States for the benefit 
of a number of self-help cooperatives in those States. In many 
instances there are grant balances as yet unallocated to 

ups or consisting in part of repayments of loans made to self- 

p groups by the State. It is therefore impossible to give exact 
amounts granted to each individual cooperative. 


Relief Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, a few years ago—to be exact, 


limited geographic area and because of the fact that she con- 
sumes more than she produces and is dependent upon other 
nations for her food supplies, faces a perpetual unemployment 
problem. My observation then and now is that the few shill- 
ings a week allocated to the unemployed in Britain is not 
enough to house, clothe, and feed decently these individuals, 

At that time I never dreamt that within a few short years 
the United States, with her unlimited wealth and natural 
resources, would reach a period in our national existence when 
we would be forced to adopt a dole system to prevent the 
actual starvation of a great portion of our population. It is 
not necessary to review the artificial post-war prosperity of 
this country under the laissez-faire administrations of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge. We need not review, although we cannot 
forget, the industrial, financial, and social collapse of the 
Nation under the vacillating administration of Herbert 
Hoover. 

With the dawn of the first administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt bold and radical steps were taken to salvage from 
the debris the remains of an abused and mismanaged capi- 
talistic system. When local and State governments were 
unable to assume the responsibility of clothing, feeding, and 
giving shelter to millions of fine American citizens who were 
the victims of a man-made depression, the National Govern- 
ment very properly undertook the responsibility of preventing 
revolution by taking command of a mighty dangerous situa- 
tion, The administration recognized its responsibility to see 
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that no one starved in a land of plenty. Various agencies of 
the Government were created to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment and relief. Billions of dollars have been spent to 
date seeking a solution of the problem. 

Though not in accord with the Roosevelt administration 
on many of the fundamental approaches to the solution of 
the relief problem, I am happy to state that I whole- 
heartedly supported Federal appropriations for these pur- 
poses, recognizing full well that until such time as industry 
is able to absorb all able-bodied persons who are willing to 
work, and until we find a solution for the displacement of 
labor by modern machinery, the Government of the United 
States will have a continuous unemployment problem on its 
hands. ’ 

The present joint resolution under consideration seeks to 
appropriate $1,500,000,000 for Federal relief for the coming 
fiscal year. I voted for the Boileau amendment, which 
sought to double that amount. Had that amendment car- 
ried and the measure subsequently became law, I am fully 
convinced that, with the expenditure of a least $1,000,000,- 
000 of this amount for flood and drought control, for the 
elimination of grade crossings, and for the construction of 
national highways, the people of the United States would 
approve the attempt to create improvements of permanent 
value. Why would it not be possible to take every unem- 
ployed man physically able to work and every C. C. C. 
enrollee physically able and place them in work on con- 
structive projects like flood and drought control, highway 
projects, and the elimination of grade crossings? We have 
had two disastrous flood periods during the last year. No 
serious attempt has been made to build against the repeti- 
tion of these disasters, which bring destruction of property 
and loss of life in many sections of our country. 

We have tried one experiment after another, and the 
best we can claim is that we saved from actual starvation 
the unemployed. Why not stop the boondoggling, the trail 
blazing, and the tree planting? We have had enough of 
these projects for the time being. Let us place the unem- 
ployed on projects of a permanent value, as I indicated, 
and pay them the prevailing rate of wages. This will en- 
able them to properly support their families and create an 
increasing purchasing power. 

The Public Works Administration is an example of what 
is in my mind when I discuss projects that have a permanent 
value. I join with my courageous colleagues in the House 
of Representatives in earmarking funds in this appropriation 
bill for the creation of projects that have a permanent and 
lasting value, and should give the taxpayers a run for their 
money. Many Members of the present Congress believe that 
the time has passed when a blank check should be given to 
any Executive to spend as he or his agents arbitrarily decide. 
Congress from now on should exercise its prerogative and 
control the purse strings of the Nation. 

It is folly to say that the depression is over and the prob- 
lem of relief should be turned over to the local municipalities, 
No one seems to know how many unemployed there are in 
the United States. Figures still range from seven to ten 
million persons. Why not determine how many are unem- 
ployed? Why not determine why men of 45 are refused 
employment in many of our industries throughout the coun- 
try? Why not approach the problem with a view of securing 
for those who are able to work and want to work an annual 
living wage? It is a mockery and sheer hypocrisy to say, as 
some Members have said on the floor of the House, that the 
wages paid W. P. A. workers represent a standard American 
wage. The record discloses that the average wage paid by 
W. P. A. throughout the country is $55 a month. How in 
God’s name can any man provide shelter, food, clothing, and 
other necessities for himself and his family in the face of the 
rising price of commodities and enjoy an American standard 
of living on $55 a month? 

That there has been graft and politics in the administra- 
tion of this huge relief problem no one will seriously deny. 
Responsibility for these abuses rests. with those in charge of 
the administration of Government funds. Let the pluto- 
crats of Wall Street and the owners of our great industries 
complain of the rising cost of Government. If they refuse 
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to cooperate and do not assume the responsibility for creat- 
ing employment for American citizens who are able to work, 
then we can expect, through revolution if necessary, a dras- 
tic change in our economic and social order. Recent events 
indicate that the employers of labor in the mass-production 
field especially recognize that their employees have a right 
to bargain collectively and demand wages sufficient for them 
to maintain themselves and their families decently. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation today remains substantially 
unchanged since March 4, 1933, when the present admin- 
istration came to power. Despite every serious attempt to 
improve the sad condition of millions of our fellow citizens, 
pestilence, actual hunger, and want are still waging. When 
President Roosevelt on May 24, 1937, in his message to the 
Congress urged legislation “further to help those who toil 
in factory and on farm”, he said: 

The overwhelming majority of our population earns its daily 
bread either in agriculture or in industry. One-third of our 
population, the overwhelming majority of which is in agriculture 
or industry, is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 

The overwhelming majority of this Nation has little patience 
with that small minority which vociferates today that 33 
has returned, that wages are good, that crop prices are high, and 
that the Government should take a holiday. 

- In the face of this startling indictment of conditions as 
they actually exist, coming from the leader of the greatest 
Nation in the world, Congress should sit up and take notice. 
Responsibility is ours to recognize “we are our brother’s 
keeper”, and that the humblest of our fellow citizens are 
entitled to the opportunity to properly feed, clothe, and 
shelter loved ones according to the highest American stand- 
ard of living that we demand for our own immediate 
families. 


~ 


Farm Conditions in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, in order that the membership 
of this House may be informed regarding conditions in 
my district of Nebraska I take this means of giving you 
some detailed information as tc what may happen if we 
should experience another crop failure. I do this at this 
time because we are about to pass the new relief bill which 
carries a total of $1,500,000,000. I also present these matters 
to you now so that the entire membership of this House will 
know where relief money will be needed most should nature 
be unkind to us in Nebraska and we again lose our corn 
crop. I will endeavor to apprise all of the departments of 
our Government interested so that they, too, shall know 
our condition at the present moment and what may be 
demanded of the Government should another emergency 
arise. Out there in the Third District of Nebraska, which 
for years past has been known as the richest agriculture 
section in the world, we are short of rainfall. Practically all 
of the feed and all of the hay and corn has been fed up. 
All of the corn that is now coming to us is being imported 
from other States and it is fed up as fast as it arrives. In 
other words, so far as feed for livestock is concerned, we 
are living from hand to mouth. Our farmers are in a worse 
condition to face a drouth this year than they have ever 
been before so far as livestock feed is concerned. We are 
all praying for abundant moisture, and while we pray that 
Nature will be kind to us, I feel that those in power here 
in Washington should watch our condition carefully. 
any event I feel it my duty to keep you all apprised of it 
in order that we will be prepared far in advance should any 
drouth or emergency present itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of our farmers in Nebraska. 
While many of them have been forced off their farms and 
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while hundreds of acres of land have been left idle because 
the farmers were without feed and seed or money, other 
farmers have stepped into many voids and have planted 
abandoned farms. Many idle acres have been rented. 
Where many of these farmers got their feed and seed is a 
mystery to many of us. But it displays the loyalty our 
farmers have to our good Nebraska land. It displays their 
faith in nature and our soil. These farmers have faced 
many disappointments in the past few years. With the de- 
pression came our droughts, our blizzards, our grasshopper 
plagues, and starving livestock, and in many cases starving 
human beings. But our Nebraska farmers have been in- 
spired by the faith of their fathers who have gone through 
many similar experiences and many of them have refused 
to abandon the homes of their forefathers and they are out 
there now planting their crops. . For these faithful and hard- 
working farmers, Mr. Speaker, I am pleading today. I make 
the plea because of the detailed information I have at hand 
which already shows what the future may bring. I beg of 
you to read these details carefully because they represent 
the conditions of our land—land which produces the things 
you eat, the food which keeps you alive. It represents the 
present outlook of the best customer you people in the indus- 
trial East have today—the American farmer. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted for much of the following data on Nebraska 
crops to Prof. H. J. Gramlich, of the Nebraska Agricultural 
College, who is today in Washington and who has aided me 
in determining that the time has come to bring this report 
to you. 

Permit me to say that as of May 24 practically the entire 
State of Nebraska was very deficient in moisture. Rainfall 
since January 1 has been less than 50 percent in most places. 
The fall moisture was very light, and consequently there is 
no reserve in the soil; Lack of moisture during the past 
few years has very definitely curtailed the wheat crop. 
Aside from a very limited area near the Missouri River, the 
wheat has been very seriously hurt, and prospects for a fair 
crop are all but eliminated. 

Of course, it is too early to forecast anything regarding 
corn and late-season erg. We have a large acreage planted 
to corn; and should we have an unusually wet season, we 
could have a bumper crop. Conditions producing such a crop 
probably will not develop. At least, I have a feeling that 
we in Nebraska should give very serious thought to the worst 
side of this situation. 

I think right today conditions with us are the worst they 
have been at any time since the depression, from a stand- 
point of livestock. Feed supplies, I would say, are practically 
all the old reserve and have been used up. To give you a 
very specific illustration: When the drought of 1936 hit 
Nebraska we had approximately 55,000,000 bushels of ear 
corn under Government seal. There was, of course, other 
corn on the farms which was not under seal. 

In contrast, on January 1, 1937, there was estimated to be 
only 9,000,000 bushels of corn on all the farms in the State. 
On April 1 this was reduced to a little over 4,000,000 bushels. 
Since that date practically all of this corn has been fed and 
most of the corn now being used is imported from other 
States and fed upon arrival. 

Another specific example would be the difference in the 
possibility of roughage at this time and 1 year ago. A wet 
May and June in 1935 made it possible for Nebraska to pro- 
duce a very heavy crop of native hay. In most of the counties 
in the Third District, which produces a large tonnage of 
native hay, the 1935 crop was almost double the normal, 
This was true in all of the hay valleys in the sandhill area. 
A considerable quantity of this hay was not fed in the win- 
ter of 1935 and 1936, consequently when the 1936 summer 
drought hit us we had considerable old hay on ranches and 
farms. This has virtually all been used, and today Nebraska 
stands virtually in a hayless condition. 

In the spring of 1936 we raised a pretty good small-grain 
crop. The wheat, rye, barley, and oats which we produced in 
1936 have been fed to livestock during the past winter. These 
rains, coupled with shipped-in corn and supplying of old hay 
and such crops as were produced in 1936, enabled Nebraska 
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farmers to carry their stock through in fair hape. The 
straw which was produced with the small grain helped 
materially. Most of this has been used. 

The agricultural extension department in the State of 
Nebraska, coupled with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, put on an intensive ensilage conservation cam- 
paign in the summer of 1936. A large number of trench 
silos were excavated and filled with corn, cane, and other 


alluding to the Old Mother Hubbard story, as our cup- 
boards certainly are bare. 

A year ago at this time we were ripening quite a good 
crop of rye. Today there is practically no rye in the State. 
There will be very little wheat. Practically none in most 
of the third district. Oats and barley haye made very slow 
growth and without considerable additional moisture will 
produce a very light crop. All Nebraska farmers have been 
holding their spring pigs and other livestock as best they 
could in the expectation of having some small grain by 
early July and later a new crop of corn. 

Cattle, horses, and other livestock came through the 
winter in the thinnest condition ever witnessed. Pastures 
were very slow about starting and old feed supplies gave 
out, so that much stock was carried on limited rations or 
poor quality of roughage for considerable period waiting 
for grass. 

Farm experts are very worried about the situation, not 
only in Nebraska, but likewise in the strip from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada and from the Missouri River west to 
the Rocky Mountains. They feel that conditions today in 
this area are potentially worse than at any time since the 
drought started. ö 

1 do not wish to alarm my colleagues, however, I think a 
glance at the Weather Bureau map showing rainfall from 
January 6, 1937, to May 1, 1937, will substantiate why I 
make this statement. States to the east of Nebraska have 
all experienced better than 100 percent normal rainfall. 
Admittedly in many places there has been too much spring 
rain, so much in fact that they are at this time planting 
oats in parts of Illinois. Such a condition might indicate 
a very small national crop of small grain and should Ne- 
braska again be the victim of a disastrous drought, our peo- 
ple would have to pay very high prices for feed that would be 
imported, to take care of their basic animals. At the pres- 
ent time corn is retailing to farmers in Nebraska at about 
$1.40 per bushel. This is 24 cents per pound or $2.50 per 
hundred. Admittedly a prohibitive price. 

In conclusion, may I remind you that the total corn 
husked in Nebraska in the three seasons, 1934, 1935, and 1936 
amounted to one-half of a normal year’s production. Bear 
in mind that Nebraska normally husks a crop of 230,000,000 
bushels—that we were the third State in corn production; 
that as late as 1933 we were second, being excelled by Illi- 
nois—that last year we were twenty-sixth, being excelled in 
total farm production by practically all the States east of 
the Mississippi river, which since the days of early America 
have been famous for everything except corn, 

I trust that this word-picture of conditions in Nebraska 
may be useful to you. I do not wish to throw too blue a pic- 
ture; on the other hand I think we might as well face con- 
ditions as they are, and be ready for the worst. 


Schools, Education, and Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1937 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
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Department appropriation bill relating to vocational educa- | 
tion is an indication of the temper of the people. Seldom | 
does any public matter attain such univyersal approbation 
as was accorded the vocational-education provision of this | 
bill. No discordant note was heard. Those who publicly 
voiced their sentiments were as one on the subject of voca- 
tional education. The only point upon which there was any | 
difference of opinion was as to the amount that the Federal 
Government ought to appropriate for this purpose in the 
face of a mounting deficit. 
Of course, the exuberance manifested by the popular 
branch of the Congress in behalf of vocational education is 
simply in keeping with the feeling of the people on the subject 
of education generally. Ever since the initial prejudices 
that every new idea incurs were beaten down public educa- 
tion has been gaining popular favor by leaps and bounds; 
and so the enthusiastic support on the part of the House 
of Representatives for the full appropriation of the authori- 
zation contained in the George-Deen Act is not surprising. 
It is simply in line with a growing demand on the part of 
the American people for more and more money for educa- 
tional purposes. 
The founders of the American Nation—especially the group 
that cherished the democratic theory of government—in- 
sisted upon a scheme of public education, maintaining that 
the people must be informed so as to enable them to take an 
intelligent part in their government. Among the most en- 
thusiastic champions of public education was Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Early in his public career he is found making plans and 
drafting bills for a system of public schools. Jefferson’s 
thought, expressed in his own words, as to the need and 
purpose of general education, was “to enable every man to 
judge for himself what will secure or endanger his freedom.” 
It will be noted that he was concerned about the freedom of 
the people. He realized that an ignorant people could never 
be free and self-governing, and fully appreciated the need of 
an enlightened citizenship if the liberties of the people were 
to be secured and maintained. Throughout his long life he 
insisted that the most effective means of preventing the 
perversion of governmental power into tyranny was to illumi- 
nate as far as possible the minds of the people. To that end 
he applied himself assiduously in and out of office for the 
creation of a plan of general education which he maintained 
every man must possess in order that he may judge for him- 
self what will secure or endanger his freedom. The educa- 
tion of the masses, which was a burning passion during his 
long and colorful life, might well be reviewed with profit this 
late day by educators and statesmen. 
Americans are vociferous in their demand for education. 
To such an extent has this urge for more and better and 
higher education progressed that America’s bill for education 
alone exceeds $2,000,000,000 annually. America need set no 
limit upon the amount that can be wisely and profitably ex- 
pended for educational purposes. But the funds expended 
for education, no less than the funds expended for other 
uses, ought now and then be scrutinized with an eye single to 
the benefits received. 
Do the American people receive in true educational values | 
their money’s worth? Is our public-school system loyal to 
the basic principles upon which it was founded? Are the 
minds of the people illumined by the schools so that they 
may protect themselves against the pefversion of govern- 
mental power? Do the American people receive at the | 
hands of our public schools the education that enables them | 
to judge for themselves what will secure or endanger their | 
freedom? These are questions that are pressing for 
answers. 
The thought uppermost in the minds of the founders of 
our system of public education was to equip the citizens 
for the intelligent exercise of the duties of citizenship. 
Failing in this, they rightly concluded, would defeat and 
mock the basic reason for the establishment of our system 
of public education. 
Obviously, the high aims of our educational system as 
conceived by the founders have been a lamentable failure. 


educationally minded. That at least must be the verdict if | The founders were quite right in their assertion that the 
the debate in the House of Representatives on the Interior * primary purpose of any system of publio education is to 
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prepare and develop the citizen to become a socially intel- 
ligent and socially moral unit of society. Is this end being 
achieved? In the light of present conditions—politically, 
economically, and morally—can it be truthfully and sol- 
emnly contended that our educational system is meeting 
the needs of the moment? If the minds of the people were 
illumined through the process of education so as “to enable 
them”, as Jefferson said, “to judge for themselves what 
would secure or endanger their freedom”, would America 
find herself in her present plight? 

A candid examination of our Nation’s political, economic, 
and moral conditions impels the conclusion that thus far our 
educational achievements along the line of social intelligence 
and social morals are far short of our expectations and 
needs. In truth, America’s and the world’s failure to meet 
and conquer the social problems of our times may be trace- 
able to the fact that education generally is limited to a 
curriculum that totally ignores the subject of social under- 
standing and social morals. 

Man is a social being, and as such he must learn the art 
of living in concord and peace and mutual helpfulness 
among his fellows. Since the branch of education that fits 
and develops the individual to live among his fellows—not 
only as a well-behaved member of society but that illumines 
the way he must go to secure his rights and freedom—is 
ignored in the present-day educational system, a group of 
devoted and self-sacrificing citizens have organized the 
Henry George School of Social Science for the purpose of 
overcoming the defect in our educational system. The 
school is chartered by the State of New York, with national 
headquarters at No. 211 West Seventy-ninth Street, New 
York City, and is devoted solely to the teaching of funda- 
mental economics and social philosophy. It is purely edu- 
cational in character and method, and prohibited from tak- 
ing part in political activity of any kind. It is a nonprofit 
institution, tuition being free, and matriculation conditioned 
only upon compliance with the requirements of the cur- 
riculum prescribed. 

Illustrating the character of the philosophy taught by the 
Henry George School of Social Science, there is here quoted 
a brief passage from one of the textbooks used in the course 
of study: 


That mankind should dwell together in unity is the evident 
intent of the Divine mind; of that will in the immutable 
ward obedience 


ciety are but the reverse of blessings which modern society may 
. The concentration that is going on in all branches of indus- 
try is a necessary tendency of our advance in the material arts. 
It is not in itself an evil. If in anything its results are evil, it is 
simply because of our bad social adjustments. The constitution 
of this world in which we find ourselves is such that a thousand 
men working together can produce many times more than the 
same thousand men working singly. But this does not make it 
necessary that the 999 must be the virtual slaves of the 1. 

Let me repeat it, though again and again, for it is, it seems to me, 
the great lesson which existing social facts impress upon him who 
studies them, and it is all-important that we should heed: The 
natural laws which permit of social advance, require that advance 
to be intellectual and moral as well as material. The natural laws 
which give us the steamship, the locomotive, the telegraph, the 
printing press, and all the thousand inventions by which our mas- 
peor Over matter and material conditions is increased require 8 

social intelligence and a higher standard of social morals. 
cially do they make more and more imperative that justice between 
man and man which demands the recognition of the equality of 
natural rights. 

“Seek ye first the N of God and his righteousness” (right 
or just doing); “and all these shall be added unto you.” 

The first ste; 


that may be necessary, but it is to make all else easier. And unless 
we do this nothing else will avail. 


In the foregoing quotation there is indicated the high moral 
tone and the profound social understanding that character- 
izes the teachings of the Henry George School of Social 
Science. Its avowed purpose is the teaching of a social 
philosophy that is in harmony with Nature and Nature’s God. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
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Representative James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. LYNDON JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James P. 
BUCHANAN, late a Representative from Texas 

Mr. LYNDON JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it is to me a 
supreme and solemn privilege to pay reverent tribute to 
the memory of a wise and brilliant statesman, a construc- 
tive builder, a great and good man, your late fellow Mem- 
ber, my illustrious predecessor, the late lamented Honorable 
James P. Bucuanan. Twenty-four years of distinguished 
service to his State and Nation were terminated February 
23, when the spirit of this great son of Texas passed on. 
Humanly speaking, a long and useful career ended on that 
bleak February day; but the noble deeds of that life, the 
great force set in motion by that indomitable spirit, the 
inspiration of that great influence, have not ended. On 
them the finger of death leaves no impress. 

A great life never dies. Great deeds are imperishable. 
Great thoughts are as unending as eternity. He who loves 
his fellow men, who accomplishes something for human 
happiness and human good, who lives not to himself alone 
but freely and fully for all mankind, lives on in the hearts 
and minds of a grateful people. He knows not death. 

Such a man was your late Member, the honored Con- 
gressman, the Honorable James P. BUCHANAN, of the Tenth 
District of Texas. His long and successful tenure of legis- 
lative service was characterized by devotion to duty, re- 
markable ability, high courage, invincible determination, 
and unimpeachable integrity. He served ably the agricul- 
tural interests of his section with far-seeing vision. He 
recognized the importance of soil and water conservation, 


- and carried forward an extensive program. The magnifi- 


cent structures now nearing completion on the Colorado 
River, the Buchanan and Inks Dams, stand as monuments 
to his foresight and energy. 

As chairman of the important Appropriations Committee, 
his policy of sound economy and practical statesmanship 
made him an invaluable leader. His honesty, strong convic- 
tions, fearlessness, and moral and political integrity, com- 
bined to make him secure in the confidence and affection 
of not only his constituency, but all America. He stood fore- 
square before every wind that blew. He served his people 
with intelligence, fidelity, and energy. It is beautiful to re- 
member that he passed away as he wished, “In the saddle— 
riding hard”, deeply loved and respected, leaving to the 
State and Nation the legacy of a life of high and honorable 
et of noble and splendid achievement. Peace to his 

es. 

He has passed on to join that brilliant galaxy of states- 
men representing the Tenth Texas District. All of them 
have gone to a final and rich reward save one, Congress- 
man BucHaNnan’s immediate predecessor, Gen. Albert Sid- 
ney Burleson, who served in Congress and President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet with rare ability and distinction. He is an 
honored private citizen in the capital city of his beloved 
State. General Burleson enjoys the sunset of his wise and 
excellent life and a brilliant career. Others among that 
number are the able and eloquent Wash Jones, popular and 
talented John Hancock, wise and good Joseph Sayers, whom 
it was my fortune to know. All great men, all good men. 
How potent and far reaching the lives of the former 
Congressmen of the Tenth Texas District, my illustrious 
predecessors. 

With deep humility and reverence I bring my laurel 
wreath in memory of the sainted BUCHANAN. My feeble 
tribute of homage to him and to those gallant souls who 
preceded him in his service to the Texas Tenth District, 
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about all of whom it may be said, “He was a man. Take 
him for all in all. I shall not look upon his like again.” 

Awed by their glorious accomplishments of consecrated 
service, inspired by their high purpose, though humbly con- 
scious of my limitations, though ardently eager to emulate 
these heroes of Texas, I pray this fervent prayer: May God 
make me worthy to follow in their footsteps. 


Rescue the Home Owner—Enlightened Newspapers 
Support the Ellenbogen Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr, ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, foreclosures by the 
: Home Owners’ Loan Corporation are continuing to take place 
at a substantial rate. As of March 31, 1937, there were 84,385 
| foreclosures, totaling $331,000,000. A month later, as of April 
30, this had increased to 93,791, totaling $366,143,000. 
The danger inherent of the ever-mounting foreclosures of 
homes by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has become 
' generally recognized. In an issue of May 13, 1937, the Phila- 
delphia Record published an editorial, Rescue the Home Own- 
ers From Their “Rescuers.” This editorial believes that the 
foreclosure program of the H. O. L, C. has created a national 
emergency. 
THE REMEDY—THE ELLENBOGEN BILL 
There is only one way to meet the ever-mounting number 
of foreclosures. We must make it possible for home owners 
to meet the installment payments under the H. O. L. C. 
‘plan by reducing these installments. I have introduced 
\ H. R. 6092 to reduce the rate of interest from 5 to 3.5 per- 
cent and to extend the time for amortization from the 
present 10 and 15 years to 25 years. 


The Philadelphia Record, the New York Evening Post, and 


other newspapers, endorse the Ellenbogen bill as a salvation 
to the home owner. It points out that the reduction of the 
rate of interest from 5 to 6 percent, as is now being charged, 
to 3½ percent “still leaves H. O. L. C. a 1-percent margin, 
since it pays only 2.5 percent for its money“ to be exact, 
the H. O. L. C. pays 2.6 for its money. 
REDUCE THE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
The editorial goes on to say that— 
The Ellenbogen bill would reduce interest and amortization 
from $8 per month per $1,000 of mortgages to $5 per 
month per $1,000. 

The difference on a $4,000 mortgage is $12 per month, a whack- 
ing big sum to the average small householder. 

There must be some shiftless H. O, L. C. mortgagors. But when 
25 percent of all home owners who have been saved“ by H. O. L. O. 
are scheduled for foreclosure it is clear the fault lies in H. O. L. G. 
and not in the householders, 

The Ellenbogen bill corrects that fault. 


IMMEDIATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS NEEDED ON H. R. 6092 

I hope that the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which H. R. 6092 has been referred, will hold immediate 
hearings and that the Congress will speedily pass this bill, 
so that the burden upon the home owner will be lightened 
and their homes saved from foreclosure. 

The following is a list of the accumulative total of the au- 
thorized foreclosures from December 31, 1935, to April 30, 
1937, together with the amount of money involved: 


ccrecc 205, 035, 
Deo. $1, 1906... snc cee cccencicwonpecencasccswonc’ 270, 319, 
Mar. IIT E a oa 331, 348, 
Apr. ore 366, 143, 


Pass the Ellenbogen bill and rescue the home owner. 
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‘Works Progress Administration Appropriation 
Must Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, May 24, 1937 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, all drastic efforts that are 
being made to whittle down the expenditures for direct re- 
lief and for the Works Progress Administration are, to my 
mind, most deplorable. Reducing these expenditures to one 
billion or to one and one-half billion dollars cuts too deeply. 
You cannot suddenly bar relief to so vast a number of per- 
sons without creating tragic consequences. 

I am for reducing appropriations and expenditures, but 
this must be done gradually and not precipitously. It is 
estimated by the President, as well as by Harry Hopkins, 
head of the W. P. A., that a curtailment of appropriations | 
to one and one-half billion dollars would mean casting onto 
the relief rolls one of every three persons now employed. 
What are these persons to do? It is inconceivable that pri- 
yate industry could absorb at one fell swoop such a vast num- 
ber of people. The local communities and the various States 
have already absorbed, to the very limit of their resources, 
those unemployables who have to date been dropped from the 
Federal Government relief rolls as a result of reduced ap- 
propriations. The communities and the States are over- 
burdened. They cannot and they will rot care for and/or 
employ those who will be prejudiced by this proposed cur- 
tailed expenditure for the W. P. A. Stark poverty and pri- 
vation; paucity of clothes and shelter; shall such hardships 
be the portion of these unfcrtunates? Shall we set up in 
this country a class of untouchables such as in India? Shall 
we return to the bread lines? Shall we create a poverty- 
Stricken class? Does not this run counter to that which the 
President stated, that in this country no man, woman, or 
child shall starve? The matter is most serious, and com- 
mands our most profound study and thought. 

It should be remembered that many of those now on relief ` 
have always been self-respecting, hard-working individuals. 
Through causes largely beyond their control they have been 
reduced to poverty. It is certainly incumbent upon us to 
restore their self-respect by appropriating enough money so 
that they may be reemployed. Otherwise, by reason of these 
highly unnecessary curtailments, the last vestige of hope is 
taken from them. 

I am not unmindful of our mounting national debt. How- 
ever, neither am I unmindful of the fact that in this country 
we have resources of a limitless nature. England, with less 
resources than the United States, has a national debt far 
greater. We can readily withstand the augmenting of our 
national debt by continuing the W. P. A. appropriation. Our 
credit is still good and will continue to be good whether we 
appropriate two or one billion dollars. We have not reached 
the point in our national indebtedness when we need fear the 
slightest diminution of credit. 

I am not one of those who argue that the W. P. A. shall be 
permanent. That would be a sad commentary on our re- 
sourcefulness and our ability to extricate ourselves from the 
doldrums into which the depression plunged us. We must not 
lose heart. Recovery is well on its way. The instant year 
has seen tremendous strides made in reemployment. Recov- 
ery will be even greater during the ensuing year. The Gov- 
ernment, however, must continue to stand by and offer the 
greatest help. Private industry still needs the props and the 
support of the Government through the W. P. A. 

I am pleased to record that I voted by a teller vote for an 
appropriation of $2,500,000,000, and when this was defeated, 
I voted finally for the appropriation advocated by the Presi- 
dent, namely $1,500,000,000. I did this reluctantly. I would 
have much preferred that my vote for the entire amount 
would have been successful, 
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We must continue our W. P. A. program so as to give to 
every able-bodied person amongst us an opportunity to work, 
to earn a livelihood. Only in this way will we be assured that 
there will be no let-up in the progress we are making toward 
Teal recovery. 


The Golden Gate Bridge Formally Opened Today by 
the President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, since man first pierced the 
wilderness of this western empire and began, with intrepid 
fortitude, to create in San Francisco the metropolitan city 
of a new era, the majestic Golden Gate—the marine high- 
way connecting the Bay of San Francisco with the Pacific 
Ocean—has by its expansiveness challenged the genius of 
man. This serene arm of the sea in the form of a natural 
barrier has prohibited San Francisco from being joined with 
her neighboring sister counties of northern California by 
a system of highways which would permit the channels of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce to flow unrestricted into 
this gateway of the West. 

The hope and visualization of connecting San Francisco 
with the hinterland by a bridge crossing the Golden Gate 
first received its official inception on November 12, 1918, 
when I, then a member of the Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco, and chairman of the San 
Francisco Commercial Development and Trans-Bay Bridge 
Committee, introduced the original resolution which was 
the first public and official declaration for a bridge to span 
the Golden Gate. This resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, provided for the necessary legislation and for a 
topographical and sounding survey. Subsequently a definite 
solution of the problem of spanning the Golden Gate was 
specifically undertaken by the present chief engineer of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, Mr. Joseph B. Strauss. 

The bridge has the longest single clear span in the world, 
4,200 feet long, four-fifths of a mile, three times the length 
of the Brooklyn Bridge in New York, and 700 feet longer than 
the greatest previous span ever built, the famous George 
Washington Memorial Bridge at New York. 

This bridge has a total length of 6,450 feet, or 14 miles. 

The towers are 121 feet wide at the bottom and 746 feet 
above high water, the highest and largest bridge towers in 
the world, extending approximately 200 feet higher than the 
Washington Monument. 

The minimum vertical clearance is 220 feet above high 
water. The total bridge width is 90 feet, divided into a 60- 
foot roadway, with six lanes of vehicular traffic, and two 
1044-foot clear width sidewalks. The two main cables are 
3612 inches in diameter; each cable weighs 11,000 tons and 
contains 27,572 separate wires, two-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. The total wire length is 80,000 miles, long enough 
to girdle the globe more than three times. 

This publicly owned public utility was constructed during 
the depression years at a cost of $35,000,000. It is the only 
major project constructed during the depression without 
Government financial aid. 

Breath-taking in its majestic beauty, the. greatest single 
span conceived in the mind of man gracefully soars over the 
mile-wide portal of the Golden Gate. 

The following poem was written by our esteemed col- 
league, Hon. JOHN STEVEN McGroarty, poet laureate of the 
State of California, for this great occasion: 

THE BRIDGE 
(By JOHN STEVEN McGroarty, poet laureate) 
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Now shall we call from Time's dim maze 
The mighty ghosts of other days, 
Pontists and sailormen and all 

Who saw the empires rise and fall, 

They that in their hour and day, 

A striving world set on its way, 

Striking new milestones on the land, 
Teaching new cunning for the hand 

Of groping, stumbling man, that he 
Might mark the trails and chart the sea. 


Ghosts of old Pontists, dead and gone, 


Builders in. Albion and Cathay— 
Rennie, Abbas, and Benezet. 
And he who in the new-born West 


And yet upon the ghostly screen 
The first man and the dark ravine 
He crossed, from barriers free, 
Upon a storm-fiung, fallen tree. 


Wraiths of the mariners who dared 
The unknown tides and seas, and fared 
To find in flame of sunset fire 

The lotus shores of Heart’s Desire, 


Spanish caravel, 
Eager and bold, and on its lea 
A shallop from a redwood tree. 


Ghosts of builders and sailormen 
Come from the dust and waves again! 
Look on this wonder time has 

On the dim way your visions led. 


Here on the road the cable spans 

Is ceaseless clamor of caravans, 

Laden with spoils of plain and field, 
Fruit of the vine and orchard's yield, 
Gifts of the loom, meat for the mart, 
Silver and gold from earth's deep heart, 
Magic lamps for Aladdin’s eyes, 

And furnace flame in the midnight skies, 


Gods of the trees, the vine, and stone, 
Lord of the Covenant, does this atone 
For burdens borne and the bitter load 
That left its scars on the age-old road? 
Is this reward for the stone and tree? 
tens ee path o'er the n sea, 
dream, elate, 
ast starlit 8 tor the Golden Gate. 


Man and his servant Time ao here, 
Builder and toiler and 

Who, in the grime of their labor, smile 
And go to their tents to rest awhile. 
The kingly battle they waged is won, 
The bridge is builded, the task is done, 
The story told that was long to tell— 
And God's in His heaven and all is well, 


The Cartwright Highway Amendment to Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under the permis- 
sion granted to me late today to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I desire to make a brief statement regarding the 
pending relief bill. 

Acting for the Committee on Roads of the House, as au- 
thorized and instructed by unanimous vote of a meeting of 
the committee on last Tuesday, I offered an amendment 
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providing that $150,000,000, or 10 percent of the total amount 
of the work-relief appropriation, be allocated for roads— 
$75,000,000 for construction on the Federal-aid highway 
system, $50,000,000 for construction of feeder or farm-to- 
market roads, and $25,000,000 for projects for the elimination 
of hazards to life at railroad grade crossings. This amend- 
ment was agreed to in Committee of the Whole House by a 
vote of more than 3 to 1. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary about the pro- 
posal embodied in this amendment. Emergency road con- 
struction funds have been provided in the same manner 
in previous legislation enacted by Congress in practically 
the same words used in this amendment. 

In the National Industrial Recovery Act passed in 1933 
it was provided that “the President is authorized to make 
grants to the highway departments of the several States in 
an amount not less than $400,000,000, to be expended by 
such departments in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Highway Act, as amended and supplemented”, and 
so forth. And, in addition, in the same act it was provided 
that “not less than $50,000,000 of the amount made avail- 
able by this act shall be allotted for national forest high- 
ways and roads, Indian reservation roads, and roads through 
public lands.” 

In House Joint Resolution 117, making appropriations for 
relief purposes, passed by Congress and approved by the 
President on April 8, 1935, $400,000,000 was appropriated for 
highways, roads, streets, and grade-crossing elimination 
“for expenditure by the State highway departments under 
the provisions of the Federal Highway Act.” 

Thus there is ample precedent for the action of the Roads 
Committee in advocating this provision in a relief bill and 
for the action of the House in adopting this amendment. 

Any references to advocacy or support of this amendment 
as “revolt” against the administration or as an “insurgent” 
move seem to me to be peculiarly inappropriate and mis- 
leading, if not unfair. 

Likewise, any effort to make it appear that in sponsoring 
this amendment I have been actuated by any dislike of Mr. 
Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministretion, is contrary to the facts. This was shown in 
the House today when on a teller vote I voted against a 
proposal designed to decrease Mr. Hopkins’ salary. His out- 
standing ability and unquestionable integrity have impressed 
the whole Nation and I have often said, and am glad to re- 
peat here, that I marvel that he has successfully done the 
big job he has in a field where there were practically no 
precedents and has made so few mistakes and received so 
little criticism. 

I also have, in common with many thousands throughout 
the Nation, a very high regard for the integrity, judgment, 
and administrative ability of Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, of the Department of 
Agriculture. As Secretary Wallace said in a recent radio 
address: 

During the depression, from which we are now em 

administered 


g. Mr. 
MacDonald has the expenditure of a billion dollars 
of Federal money on roads. This money— 


Mr. Wallace continued 


has given jobs to millions of people. We have thousands of bridges 
and grade crossings and about 50,000 miles of improved roads to 
show for the labor of the men whose time might otherwise have 
been wasted. Yes, roads undoubtedly rank with the C. C. C. camps 
as one of the best ways of meeting unemployment in time of 
depression. 

I shall not charge that the gentlemen who oppose this 
road amendment do so because they want to oppose Mr. 
MacDonald, but I shall say that I am not greatly impressed 
by efforts to construe as an “anti-Democratic revolt” a pro- 
posal to place administration of a fund for road construc- 
tion under the direction of a great, internationally known 
highway engineer who has been at the head of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads since he was placed in that 
position during a Democratic administration nearly two 
decades ago. 

Regarding the President himself, the record of few, if any, 
men in Congress will show a more consistent support of his 
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policies and proposals than my own, and no Member of Con- 
gress has a greater respect or more sincere admiration for 
our great national leader. 

A bill (H. R. 5371) to appropriate $150,000,000 for highway 
construction for the next fiscal year, and an additional 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year 1939, was introduced in the 
House on March 5 by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], a member of the Roads Committee, and a simi- 
lar bill was sponsored in the Senate by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Brack]. 

A subcommittee of the House Roads Committee, composed 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort], reported a resolution 
to the full committee on May 11 favoring an effort to allo- 
cate or earmark $150,000,000 of the relief funds for roads, 
as had been done in previous relief bills, as already stated. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously, and as chairman 
of the committee I was authorized and instructed to offer 
the amendment and work for its adoption in the name of 
the committee. 

Immediately upon adjournment of this meeting of the 
Roads Committee I went to the Appropriations Committee 
to request consideration of the proposed amendment by that 
committee and learned that the Appropriations Committee 
had just voted to report the relief bill; and the distinguished 

of the subcommittee [Mr. Wooprum] understood 
at that time, 16 days ago, that the amendment would be 
offered on the floor. 

The action of the Roads Committee and the plan to offer 
this proposal as an amendment to the relief bill was re- 
ported to the press of the Nation that same day, May 11. 
The letters and telegrams which have come to me and to 
other Members of Congress from every State since then 
indicate widespread approval and support of the proposal. 

At that time, and at all times, the effort in behalf of 
this amendment to provide for road construction, on the 
primary and secondary State highway systems, has been an 
independent, above board, all cards on the table move- 
ment, led by members of the Roads Committee and sup- 
ported by others who are thinking in terms of “the 2,000,000 
miles of roads that have ngt been improved at all and the 
400,000 which have been only partially improved”—quoting 
again from Secretary Wallace’s radio address, delivered on 
the very day, incidentally, that the Roads Committee 
endorsed this amendment. 

This amendment, as I view it, is in an entirely different 
class, with a different history and background, and with dis- 
tinctive merit and justification, from any other amendment 
which has been offered to the relief bill. With all due defer- 
ence to all other proposals, and their sponsors, I earnestly 
submit that this amendment providing for road construction 
should not be considered in connection with any other 
amendment or proposal. It should stand or fall on its own 
merits, and I invite and urge the cooperation of all Members 
in ensuring individual consideration of this meritorious 
amendment. 


The Struggle Against Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT H. 
JACKSON BEFORE THE GEORGIA BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
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States, at the annual meeting of the Georgia Bar Association, 
now in session at Sea Island, Ga. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Members of the Georgia Bar Association, few items of unfinished 
business present a challenge to this country so insistent as the 
settlement of an attitude toward the increasing concentration 
of business control. After 47 years of experience with the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the National Recovery Act and the Robinson-Patman Act, 
Senator WAGNER commented that this experience has produced no 
coherent system of industrial control, and said, “Half of the laws 
enacted by Congress represent one school of thought, the other half 
the other. No one can state authoritatively what our national 
policy is“ (New York Times of May 9, 1937). 

If American business were wise, it would agree that fair en- 
forcement of a policy against monopoly is all to the good. Ameri- 
can people will not permanently tolerate monopoly. Every busi- 
nessman knows that, for he is himself against every monopoly 
except his own. Antitrust complaints originate almost entirely 
with businessmen against businessmen. Yet business as a whole 
has been plunging headlong down the road that leads to Govern- 
ment control. Merger, consolidation, concentration, and crushing 
of small competitors goes on apace. Complaining bitterly of Gov- 
ernment interference and of “regimentation” they drive in a di- 
rection that leaves no alternative. 

Our national policy toward monopoly, and toward regulation of 
the form and size of business is not to be settled solely or even 
predominantly by lawyers. It is a challenge to statesmanship, 
which affects all groups and classes of citizens. I, therefore, 
will not discuss the economic considerations that must enter into 
the formulation of a policy, nor the economic factors which have 
helped to neutralize antitrust laws in the past. 

The lawyers are—or should be—more deeply interested and bet- 
ter informed than other citizens in the methods and effectiveness 


proceedings 

Few policies strike root more 
deeply into the economic and social life of our people than the 
laws against monopoly. An almost unanimous verdict upon the 
47 years of lawyer efforts would be that the enforcement has been 
more than successful, that legal prosecutions have not 
suppressed monopoly so much as they have educated business to 
avoid the cruder and more easily proven contracts and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. A half century of litigation and judi- 
cial interpretation has not made the law either understandable or 

ted. 

Moreover, a half century of experience has been so inconclusive 
and uninstructive that business today does not know what policy 
it wants the Government to pursue. A part of the business world 
vigorously demands laws to protect, preserve, and extend competi- 
tion. Another part complains of the effects of too vigorous com- 
petition which it is the purpose of our laws to maintain. Most 
men who come to the Department of Justice, complaining of some- 
one's else price fixing, implore us to tell them how to “stabilize” 
their own industry, which is a polite term for restraining of com- 
petition that they find it difficult to meet. Businessmen disagree 
violently whether it is to much competition or too little competi- 
tion that causes most evils in business. 

Results show, however, that the policy to restrain concentration 
of wealth through combinations or conspiracies to restrict compe- 
tition have not achieved their purpose. Concentration of owner- 
ship and control of American ind was never greater than 
today. We cannot deny that it fell to lawyers at the bar, on the 
bench, and in administrative to execute the policy which 
has thus resulted in disappoin’ t. 

We hear on all hands the defeatist philosophy that this disap- 

pointment is inevitable, that no antitrust law can be enforced. 
I do not accept that gloomy view of our people’s power over its 
own economy. Monopoly can be broken and vented in most 
industries, it can be controlled in all if the are ready to pay 
the necessary price. But it cannot be done on a half-hearted 
basis. Two things are necessary. 
First, a national policy, in which all governmental controls are 
dedicated to stopping monopoly instead of part trying to suppress 
and part trying to foster monopoly as the situation has been for 
years past. 

Second, a judiciary that will not sabotage that policy, which it 
has done in the past and is doing today. 

Now as to the first. The settlement of a coherent policy is for 
the lawmakers, and I will only point out some of the most obvious 
conflicts in our policy. 

While the Nation has forbidden monopoly by one set of laws 
it has been creating them by another. Patent laws, valuable as 
they may be in some respects, often father monopoly. Unless we 
are prepared to reconsider the conditions upon which we will 
3 patent protection we can have no consistent antimonopoly 
policy. 

While the country has forbidden monopoly it has also been 
subsidizing it. Monopoly has had tax advantages that have aided 
its rise. While the sale of a small business to another who 
wished to continue it as such would be subject to a capital-gains 
tax, if it were absorbed by a big business the matter could be 
arranged in the form of a tax-free reorganization. The tax-free 
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reorganization privilege has been a powerful incentive for the 
concentrating of business. The advantage in single transactions, 
at the cost of the Treasury, has often exceeded the whole annual 
appropriation for antitrust enforcement. Enforcement has been 
and is inadequately financed. 

Moreover, the privilege of paying dividend profits free of tax 
from one corporation to another, operated as a subsidy for the 
holding companies one of the most favored forms of creating 
and operating monopoly. The recent repeal of this privilege and 
the substitution of an intercorporate dividend tax has already 
proved highly effective in dissolving holding companies, and un- 
doubtedly an increase in that tax would prove an automatic dis- 
couragement of that particular type of antitrust violations. 

Only when the patent laws, the tax laws, the Securities Act, 
and all other laws of the United States are brought to exert their 
pressures toward the encouragement of small business rather 
than toward its destruction, can we say that we have a national 
policy against monopoly. 

The second necessity, if any part of the antimonopoly policy 
is to be made effective through litigation, is that it be adminis- 
tered with tolerance, if not with sympathy, by the courts. Let 
us look briefly and generally at a few outstanding antitrust de- 
cisions to learn the general judicial attitude. 

In 1890 the Sherman antitrust law was enacted. It condemned 
every contract, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and declared every attempt to monopolize any part of the trade 
or commerce among the several States to be illegal. The first 
case reached the Supreme Court in 1895 in United States v. E. C. 
Knight Co. (156 U. S. 1). This combination controlled 98 per- 
cent of the sugar-refining business of the whole United States, 
but the Court held that its activities “bore no direct relation to 
commerce between the States or with foreign nations.” The 
holding that it could not be attacked under the Sherman anti- 


strong the 
t case that both Mr. Olney and 
contro! thro 


be that it “did to all intents and purposes 


uence of the Court’s constitutional theories.” 
Thus, the Court erected a shelter for industrial monopolies during 
the period of their formation. The legal of the Knight 
case may be read beside the of Chief Justice Hughes in 
the case of Jones & Laughlin, recently decided, by those who enjoy 
studies in contrast. 

admit 3 ‘a 5 struggle 5 — a = 

early against monopoly was paralyzed 

the Court and that its decision was not even good law. 3 


“The precedent established in the Northern Securities case of 
merely enjoining corporations found guilty of criminal conspiracy 
from contin their crimes in the future was consistently fol- 
lowed by the Court. It is therefore unnecessary to follow in detail 
the prolonged and tedious farce of the Government's attempt to 
enforce the Sherman Act. Many trusts were nominally dissolved, 
but fear of the law as emasculated by the Supreme Court was so 
slight that all the time many more trusts of precisely the same 
nature were being formed.” 

We are all familiar with the establishment of the so-called 
rule of reason, whereby the Supreme Court read into the anti- 
trust laws a limitation that they should apply only to restraints 
of trade which the Court should view as unreasonable, and held 
that Congress did not mean what it said when it condemned 
every restraint of trade. 

No one better knows than the lawyers how quickly lower courts 
and judges, and the lawyers themselves, catch the cue from the 
Supreme Court and govern themselves according to the philosophy 
it announces. The cue to whittle down the antitrust acts and 
reduce them to impotency given by the Supreme Court in these 
cases was caught by district courts throughout the land, and 
the offense of attempting to restrain trade came to be treated 
as frivolously as the offense of parking overtime. 

In an effort to strengthen the antitrust policy, the commodities 
clause was enacted as a part of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
divorce transportation from production and in order to put an 
end to discriminations which grew up where a railroad company 
occupied the inconsistent positions of both carrier and shipper. 
The Government made an effort to prevent use of the 
company as a device for evasion and the Court in 1935 rendered 
an opinion, Mr. Justice McReynolds writing, with reference to the 
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United States Steel Corporation's ownership of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railroad (298 U. S. 492). The decision turned on 
whether the United States Steel Corporation dominated and con- 
trolled both the railroad and certain shippers over its lines. 

The Government's proof of control was by such facts as these: 
The Steel Corporation owned all of the railroad capital stock and 
furnished 60 percent of its tonnage. It maintained close and con- 
stant supervision through conferences and correspondence. The 
railroad had not less than four officers and directors of the Steel 


elected by the proxy for the Steel Corporation, The president then 
selected the officers who were elected by the board at his sug- 
gestion. The president had a settled practice of entering into 
contracts without any previous approval by the board of directors, 
which were later ratified and affirmed. Dividends were declared 
and the amount fixed only after approval by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Suplus funds were deposited with the Steel Corporation 
at a rate of interest which it fixed. The Steel ap- 
proved the expenditures for capital account and im ts 
when in excess of $10,900, which included about 70 percent of its 

tures. Other evidences of control need not 
list does not convince. Nevertheless, 
Court held that the proof was not 


Steel Corporation. There was dissent by Justices Stone, Bran- 


the way laws are not 
If this decision is a standing measure of the degree of proof 
im antimonopoly cases, Congress and the Executive are 
rin Gia een e HY OTI OSES SO eee 
ws. 
A failure to enforce the antitrust laws would have been bad 
enough, but they were not merely ignored; they were perverted. 


utilized against 
when the Sugar Trust was under consideration. 

After experimenting for many years with efforts to enforce the 
antitrust laws through the Court, the Congress enacted the Fed- 
eral Trade 


methods of competition. But the Supreme Court promptly de- 
cided “It is for the courts, not the Commission, to 
determine as a matter of law what they include”, and it went 
back to its old precedents for the 

mission v. Warren, 253 U. S. 420). 


the whole record in any case and ascertain the issues presented 
and whether there were material facts in evidence not given suffi- 

weight by the Commission (Federal Trade Commission v. 
Curtis Publishing Company, 260 U. S. 568). Chief Justice Taft filed 


Its own and to support it by its own findings of fact. 
Another blow to the Commission 
Commission v. Klesner (280 U. S. 219) and Federal Trade - 
mission v. Raladam (283 U.S. 643). 
effect of these two decisions to e 
“attempted to check monopoly it ound that public deception was 
the essential, and when it attempted to check public deception it 
found that monopoly was the essential” of its power. 
The National Recovery Act has been the source of great con- 


was given a more merciful and immediate death. 

At the end of this long road we read like an epitaph Senator 
Wacner’s statement that “no one can state authoritatively what 
our national policy is.” The Senator spoke with characteristic 
restraint. He might well have added that no one can state au- 
thoritatively what our national policy can be under the attitude 
of the Court. 

I am bound to say that this is a record in which I, as a lawyer, 
can find little satisfaction. No group in the United 
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It is always issuing pronouncements in which it fears dictator- 
ship, and always professing fear lest fundamental institutions be 
impaired or undermined. At the same time, no group in the 
United States has so consistently thwarted the efforts of the 
democratic government to establish and enforce a con- 
cededly within its constitutional power as have the lawyers, on 
the bench and off. They have systematically d and 
sterilized every statutory policy designed to repress monopoly. 

It has seemed to me that the legal profession might as a group 
perform great service to a democracy. It could establish orderly 
procedure for the expression of the popular will and guide the 
forces of government into legally effective channels, Popular 
opinion today is that litigation is a blind alley down which the 
Government starts with great noise and fury and usually ends up 
against a blank well. No realist believes that any public policy 
raoa a tog es oa Die r acetates Part kt hort 

enforce. 

We lawyers have become, in fact as well as by repute, a cult of 
obstruction. The legal profession today is the center of reaction 
In the United States. The leaders of the bar are today more re- 
actionary, less aware of pressing problems, and less sympathetic 
with present trends than the leaders of big business. 

Private industry, as well as labor, consumers, and public inter- 
ests, have grounds to doubt lawyer wisdom. Industries have em- 
barked upon controversies with Government under the advice of 
lawyers whose knowledge of precedents was better than their 
knowledge of trends. Business received and placed widespread 
and mistaken trust in the unsolicited opinion of 58 leading law- 
yers who, under Liberty League auspices, unequivocally branded 
the Wagner Act unconstitutional. Leaders of the American Bar 
Association have declared unconstitutional one after another of 
the laws of recent Congresses which the courts have sustained. 
The attack on the constitutionality of the Social Security Act 
‘was not based on the opposition of business but upon the theoreti- 
cal criticisms of lawyers. The Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York joined the Government in defending the attack on old-age 
benefits. Businessmen generally (except during the campaign) 
recognized the menacing nature of the problem of old-age destitu- 
tion and of uncom) unemployment. . While there was dif- 
ference of opinion as to the adequacies and policies of the present 
legislation, business generally regarded the legislation as an at- 
tempt to solve important problems of life, while the lawyers saw 
in it only a technical cross-word puzzle. 

Those who haye counseled business to carry to court on techni- 
cal grounds the battle against needed reforms have performed poor 
service to business and none for the courts. The courts have 
lately decided that such counselors did not even give sound legal 
advice, and the fruitless legal controversies have been costly to 
business in goodwill. 

Government competition, “yardstick” enterprises, Government, 
ownership or operation, and drastic types of regulation and “death , 
sentences” are the products of disappointment over the nonen- 


through court proceedings, by which craft we have our 
wealth. In the revision of the antitrust laws which Attorney 

Cummings has suggested and which must certainly occur 
within the next few years, one of the important questions for the 
lawmakers is the extent to which they will replace court. proceed- 
ings with more effective remedies, 

The legal profession is by theory an arm of the court and the 
court an arm of the Government. It has never been intended 
that the lawyer should be more powerful than the law. Yet, if 
our bar engaged our courts in solution of mere technical legal 
conundrums while great public policies are defeated or miscarry, 
can we blame the public for not holding us in high esteem? No 
service to itself or society and, in the long run to its clients, 
would be more distinguished or surprising than genuine coopera- 
tion from the bar to make our antitrust laws understandable and 


Agricultural and Business Stability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE McGILL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 28, 1937 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS OF H. R. TOLLEY, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, BE- 
FORE THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON 
APRIL 28, 1937 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


States is 
louder in its demands for democratic government than the bax, I have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an address de- 
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livered by Mr. H. R. Tolley, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce on April 28, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


recovery. . 

Triple-A programs were intended to boost, rose from 64. 400,000,000 
in 1932 to 68, 100,000,000 in 1936. During the same period national 
income rose from thirty-nine and one-half billions to an estimated 
sixty-one billions. Various authorities, including the National City 
Bank of New York, have expressed the opinion that the increase in 
farm income provided the initial driving force of the national 
recovery movement. 

Now, although farm income is not yet at a parity with other in- 
come, we have arrived at a time when many individual budgets 
have been brought into balance, and it is possible to think about 
bearing down and working toward a balanced National Budget. 

Stability of business depends upon continuity of markets. These 
markets should not be subject to sudden contractions. Neither is 
it healthy to have them expanding too suddenly. 

Continuity and healthy expansion of markets depend upon con- 
tinulty and sustained growth of p power. 
who saw their markets gradually disa in 1930 and 1931 and 
1932 know what continuity of 5 would have meant 
in those years. 

It is clear that if purchasing power is to be kept stable and wide- 
spread without the spending of large sums in Government relief 
money each year the various elements of the national business 
mechanism must be kept in working order and in balance. Agri- 
cultural prices and nonagricultural prices, while, of course, not 
static, should be kept in a fairly well-balanced relation to each 
other. To keep them in a stable and balanced relation, supplies 
of farm commodities must be stabilized with a view to assuring 
plenty for domestic consumption and foreign markets, and nonfarm 
commodities must be produced in abundant quantities and sold at 
prices that are as low as productive efficiency and the paying of 
Teasonable wages will permit. 

Not only should farm income be restored to a full parity with 
nonfarm income, but as recovery continues and national income 
increases farm income should increase in step with it. 

Do businessmen want to go through another period like that 
from 1930 to 1933? If they do not, they should recognize that 
two things are vital: First, to prevent a boom like that of 1928 
and 1929; and, second, to provide shock absorbers so that when 
there is a recession in business it can be held within bounds. 

Both kinds of preventive ought to be the objects of any long- 
time national farm program. The purposes of such a long-time 
program were defined by President Roosevelt a year ago. When he 
signed the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act the 
President said: “The new law has three major objectives which are 
inseparably and of necessity linked with the national welfare. The 
first of these aims is conservation of the soil itself through wise 
and proper land use. The second purpose is the reestablishment 
and maintenance of farm income at fair levels so that the great 
gains made by agriculture in the past 3 years can be preserved and 
national recovery can continue. The third major objective is the 

ion of consumers by assuring adequate supplies of food and 
ber now and in the future.” 

There is no doubt that if the remaining soil fertility of the 
Nation is to be conserved, soil depletion and soil erosion must be 
halted. The recent erosion survey made by the Soil Conservation 
Service has indicated that approximately 50,000,000 acres of for- 
merly good farm land has been destroyed for cultivated crops by 
gully erosion; that as the result of accelerated erosion the produc- 
tive topsoil has been destroyed from another 125,000,000 acres of 
land still largely in cultivation, and that approximately another 
100,000,000 acres of cultivated land are endangered. 

If the increase of erosion on the remaining productive farm 
lands of the United States is to be halted, soil-conserving and 
soil-building practices must be encouraged. 

Likewise, reestablishment and maintenance of farm income de- 

ds to an important degree on preservation of a proper balance 
tween intensively grown soil-depleting crops and the less inten- 
sively grown soil-conserving crops such as and legumes. 

The third objective named by President Roosevelt—protection of 
consumers through the assurance of adequate supplies of food 
such a balance. 
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crops 
as grasses and legumes are drought resistant. Fewer acres in corn 
or wheat make little difference in total production in a drought 
year when average production per acre is far below normal; but 
increased acreage in grasses and legumes which withstand the 
drought materially increases the livestock feed supply over what it 
would be otherwise. 

In the drought of 1934 it was the lack of adequate feed supplies 
which forced the distress marketing of livestock and led to the 
meat shortage and relatively high prices to consumers which 
followed. But in the 1936 drought the better balanced production 
which had been achieved afforded a much more nearly adequate 
supply of livestock feed and meat supplies, and prices were not 
drastically affected as they had been following the drought of 1934. 

In the Dust Bowl conservation practices help to keep the soil 
from blowing. Businessmen who live in the dust-storm area or 
whose businesses have been affected by the dust storms can ap- 
preciate what relief from these storms may mean. 

You may wonder why Government payments to farmers are 
needed to get them to adopt soil-conserving practices. Why do not 
farmers do these things, anyway, without any help from the 
Government? 

Competitive factors are such that farmers cannot afford to shift 
part of their land into soil-conserving crops from soil-depleting 
crops without Government aid. 

One reason for this is that the farmer’s interests as an individual 
do not coincide with the interests of farmers as a group or with 
those of the Nation as a whole. 

For another thing, the farmer’s short-time interests are not 
the same as his long-time interests. Over a period of years the 
farmer will find it advantageous to maintain the fertility of his 
farm. But with his neighbors selling soil fertility cheap, he has 
to respond to the forces of competition. Economic necessity often 
compels him to get as much cash as he can from the current 
year’s crops, without regard to what may happen in the future. 

For these two reasons, Government aid to make up for the 
farmer’s immediate cash sacrifice is essential if the farmer is to 
participate in the conservation program. 

Approximately 3,000,000 applications for grants, representing 
perhaps 4,000,000 farmers, were filed under the 1936 program. 
These include more than 1,200,000 in the 10 States of the North 
Central region, which roughly approximates the Corn Belt, and 
nearly 900,000 in the South. Crop land on the 3,000,000 farms 
totals nearly 284,000,000 acres. This is 68 percent of all the crop 
land in the United States. 

The total mumber of acres on which conservation practices 
Were carried out under the program, according to preliminary 
estimates, was nearly 53,000,000. New of soil-conserving 
crops made under the program Included nearly 34,000,000 acres 
of legumes alone or in mixtures, around 7,500,000 acres of green- 
manure crops, and nearly 2,000,000 acres of new or improved 
pasture 


A still more important part of the both from the 
standpoint of conservation and of supporting farmers’ income, 
was its diversion of around 30,000,000 acres of land from soil- 

soil 


p 5 the farmers’ business and the 
Nation’s business be subject to such extreme ups and downs, it 
seems the part of common sense to store some of the crops pro- 
duced in the bumper crop years for use in the years of short crops. 

That, in a nutshell, is the principle of the ever-normal granary 
plan, which Secretary Wallace long has advocated and which repre- 
sentatives of the leading farm groups in the United States have 
endorsed. 

Thus the next step in developing a national farm program should 
be the supplementing of the conservation program with an ever- 
normal granary providing for storage of farm commodities. 

Two possible ways of establishing an ever-normal granary are 
through the use of crop insurance or through commodity loans. 


ance by itself will not be sufficiently widespread to assure an ever- 
normal granary, a system of commodity loans probably will be 
needed to place it in effect. 

In order to assure that farmers and the entire Nation would 
not suffer from a repetition of what happened under the Federal 
Farm Board, some provision would have to be made for appropriate 
action when the granary begins to run over. It would be neither 
fair nor wise to make the farmers the victims of a policy carried 
on in the Nation’s interest. Also a financially sound policy, from 
the standpoint of the United States Treasury, would call for safe- 
guards against price collapse, so that the Government would not 
lose heavily on commodity loans in case prices should decline after 
they were made, Under such circumstances, then, provision should 
be made for storage of fertility in the soil to supplement storage 
of grain in the bin. 

A third step that has been proposed to meet such an overflow 
situation is the modification of the conservation program to 
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provide much more definitely than at present for influencing the 
acreage of certain crops. The conservation aspects of the pro- 
gram would not need to be weakened at all, but grants or con- 
tracts offered by the Government might be made contingent upon 
the adjustment of acreage of specific crops as well as upon the 
adoption of the conservation practices. 

national farm program would include soil conservation, 
storage of commodities, agricultural adjustment grants or con- 
tracts, crop insurance, surplus removal purchases, and marketing 
agreements.. Probably all these measures, insofar as direct appro- 
priations are needed, could be financed with the amount of money 
now earmarked by Congress under existing legislation for carrying 
on programs now administered by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

A combination of the conservation, commodity loan, and storage- 
in-the-soil „programa likely would suffice to take care of all ordi- 
nary situations arising. But if favorable weather should bring a 
series of bumper crop years, surpluses might accumulate in such 
quantity that all these measures put together would not keep 
farmers’ prices from collapsing. 

To meet that kind of emergency there should be provision for a 
fourth type of program giving positive commodity control. Pos- 
sibly the use of the taxing principle, as in the old Bankhead or 
Kerr-Smith Acts affecting cotton and tobacco, would be the answer. 
When and if such situations arise, there should be provision for 
inyoking appropriate control measures without too long delay. Of 
course, there should also be provision for suspending these measures 
as soon as the need for them has passed. 

With provision for the program I have described, agriculture and 
the Nation would be constantly in a state of preparedness against 
disaster either from crop failure or price collapse and 
would be in a position to go forward on a sound and healthy basis. 

What I have given here is the outline of a farm program which, 
if operated sensibly and adapted to the varied situations that are 
sure to arise, should serve agriculture and the Nation for many 
years to come. 

As I see it, the big question now is whether or not we really have 
learned an important lesson from the boom of the late twenties 
and the collapse of the early thirties. 

Now that recovery is well under way, will we cast aside all precau- 
tions and go blithely into another boom and crash? Will we go 
back to the predepression lack of any national agricultural policy? 


Enlargement of Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
OF TEXAS . 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
j Friday; May 28, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HERMAN WRIGHT BEFORE. THE AMERI- 
$ e LEGION POST AT AMARILLO, TEX, ON MARCH 16, 
1 


- Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp an address on the sub- 
ject of the proposed reorganization of the Supreme Court 
delivered by Hon. Herman Wright, of Amarillo, Tex., on 
March 16, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


You men here who knew the horrors of our war to make the 
world safe for democracy, you women here who gave your loved 
ones to the end that we might end all wars—you have, and right- 
fully so, a deep and lasting love for what we call our American 
institutions. And just as you fought for American institutions in 
1917 and 1918, so I believe Franklin D. Roosevelt has fought for the 
preservation of those institutions from 1933 to 1937. 

Well do I remember that dark day of March 4, 1933, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared, “I, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, pledge 
myself to uphold, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” All around us that day stalked fear and 
terror, misery and suffering. All around us was desolation. Millions 
of starving men and women trudged the highways of this great 
Nation in search of honest work. There was no work for them. 
Those people were desperate. Many who were employed received 
wages so low that they were improperly fed, improperly housed, and 
improperly clothed. Factories had closed down. Businesses were 
bankrupt. Banks had shut their doors in the face of wailing depos- 
itors. Farmers had lost their farms. Great fortunes had been 
destroyed overnight. Every newspaper was full of instances where 
men committed suicide in sheer despondency. 

On that day the future of democracy in this country hung by a 


am proud now, as I know President Roosevelt is proud, that we 
have emerged from that period of strife without the loss of a 

one of our beloved institutions. Above all else I am proud that we 
are still a free people living under a democratic, constitutional form 
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of government. Some other countries, faced with a like problem, 
have chosen remedies which mean a change in their form of gov- 
ernment from a republic to a dictatorship or communism. America 
has sought and is seeking remedies within our present form of gov- 
ernment. We must prove that a democracy can meet the situation 
effectively. Otherwise I fear for the future of our democratic 
institutions, 

Furthermore, with President Roosevelt, I believe we must act 
and act now. The people are restless. The recent sit-down 
strikes are a symptom of existing unrest. We may expect other 
like symptoms unless and until our social and economic problems 
are solved. As President Roosevelt declared on March 4: 

“Here is one-third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed—now.” 

“Here are thousands upon thousands of farmers wondering 
whether next year’s prices will meet their mortgage interest— 
now.” 

“Here are thousands upon thousands of men and women labor- 
ing for long hours in factories for inadequate pay—now.” 

“Here are thousands upon thousands of children, who should be 
at school, working in mines and mills—now.” 

“Here are strikes more far reaching than we have ever known, 
costing millions of dollars—now.” 

“Here are spring floods threatening to roll again down our river 
valleys—now.” 

“Here is the Dust Bowl beginning to blow again—now.” 

Because our Constitution provides for three separate and dis- 
tinct branches of government, action now—or any other time, for 
that matter—requires cooperation from each of those branches 
mita the other two. Without that cooperation nothing can be 

one, 

Under the Constitution, Congress is a policy-forming body, 
charged with the duty of deciding where and how our Government 
shall go. To the President is delegated the duty of seeing to it 
that we go where and how Congress shall direct, The purpose of 
the Supreme Court is to make sure that Congress does not go 
beyond the prescribed boundaries set by the Constitution. It is 
not a function of the Supreme Court to set itself up also as a 
policy-forming body by passing upon the wisdom of legislation 
which is within the prescribed boundaries of congressional action. 

Despite the fact that the courts do not have, and have never 
had, the power to pass upon the wisdom of specific pieces of legis- 
lation, the Supreme Court, since the decision of John Marshall in 
the case of Marbury v. Madison, has gradually, case by case, under- 
Senia to pass both upon the wisdom and reasonableness of legis- 

Thomas Jefferson saw the possibility of this judicial 
LANA of Power ton baad. “It has long been my opinion, and 
I have never shrunk from its expression, that the germ of dissolu- 
Ley i OUE AFDE OOTATE nd tg Fy topes ger roe 
mage by day and 0 night gaining a little 


and 
from the judges themselves. 
As early as 1895, Justice Harlan, T 


strongly believe that my agreement or ent has nothing 
s do with the right of a majority to embody their opinions in 

W. * 

Then in 1911 Justice Harlan again wrote in Standard Oil Co. v. 
United States: “I am impelled to say that there is abroad in our 
land a most harmful tendency to bring about the amending of 
constitutions and legislative enactments by means alone of judicial 
construction.” 

In 1923, in the Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan case, Justice Brandeis 
declared: “This is an exercise of the powers of a superlegislature, 
ok Dae performance of the constitutional function of judicial 
review.” 

Again in 1923 Chief Justice Taft, Justices Sanford and Holmes, 
in the case of Adkins against Children’s Hospital, said, “It is not 
the function of this Court to hold congressional acts invalid 
simply because they are passed to carry out economic views which 
the Court believes to be unwise or unsound.” 

Finally in 1936, when a majority of the Court struck down 
the A. A. A., Justices Stone, Brandeis, and Cardozo, said, “The 
courts are concerned only with the power to enact statutes, not 
with their wisdom. 

“While unconstitutional exercise of power by the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government is mojn to judicial re- 
straint, the only check upon our own exercise of power is our 
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own sense of self-restraint. For the removal of unwise laws from 
the statute books, appeal lies not to the courts but to the ballot 
and to the processes of democratic government. 

“Courts are not the only agency of government that must be 
assumed to have capacity to govern. Congress and the courts 
both unhappily may falter or be mistaken in the performance of 
their constitutional duty. But interpretation of our great charter 
of government, which proceeds upon any assumption that the 
responsibility for the preservation of our institutions is the exclu- 
sive concern of any one of the three branches of the Government, 
or that it alone can save them from destruction, is far more likely, 
in the long run, ‘to obliterate the constituent members’ of an 
indestructible union of indestructible States ‘than the frank 
recognition that language even of a constitution may mean what 
it says.“ 

‘Aime. with tones, charges By. de ‘ot the (Court thet the 
Court is usurping power that never rightfully belonged to it, 
have come like charges by eminent men. 

President Lincoln, in his inaugural address said, “The candid 
citizen must confess that if the policy of the Government, upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably 


the final right to determine those fundamental 
which free self-government ultimately depends,” 


novel declaration, it was this continuous undoing by the 
that led Roosevelt to declare recently: “The judicial branch of the 


Court now interprets the Constitution, 
e for either Congress or the States to take 
gamble on minimum 


lieve President Roosevelt has adopted the mildest. His 

does not tinker with the Constitution. It does not curb the 

Supreme Court’s powers in any respect. There is no suggestion for 
uiring unanimous decisions or two-thirds majorities or any- 


p! 
ever a judge or justice of any Federal court has reached the age of 
a 


pension, of $20,000 per year, a new member shall be appointed by 
the President then in office, with the approval, as required by the 
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Constitution, of the Senate of the United States. The number of 
judges to be appointed would depend wholly on the decision of 
present judges now over 70, or those who would subsequently 
reach the age of 70." So if those judges on the Court now over 70 
choose to retire under the plan, no new places would be created, 
Therefore, “although there can never be more than 15, there may 
be only 14 or 13 or 12, and there may be only 9.” 

Every man who has the ability to see and the power to think 
will agree with me that, as a general rule, men 70 and over have 
lost their physical and mental vigor. True, there are exceptions, 
But those exceptions do not alter the rule. So generally is the 
rule recognized that the age of retirement for civil service, the 
Army, the Navy, many universities, and practically all great private 
business enterprises is 70 4 

To me President Roosevelt’s plan offers four benefits over and 
above all other proposals, each one of which proposals admits 
there is need for something to be done, 

First. His plan is the mildest and most conservative of all. 

Second. His plan can be put into operation now—not 10 or 20 
years from now, when it may be too late. 

Third. It will permit the continuous infusion of new and 

blood in the Court. Those men now on the Court repre- 
sent a past generation. Their day in this world is almost gone, 
The present Justices have not, are not, and will not be confronted 
with the solution of our problems. 

There is a wise and ancient legal doctrine, first expounded by 
Justice Washington, that no law will be declared unconstitutional 
so long as there is a “reasonable doubt” as to its constitutionality. 
In our criminal law there is another wise and ancient legal doc- 
trine that every man must be proved guilty beyond a “reasonable 
doubt” before he can be convicted. And in our criminal law we 
hold that there is a “reasonable doubt” so long as 1 of 12 jurors 

tried. Certain! 


y, then, 
on the Supreme Court being of 


sonable doubt as to whether or not it be constitutional. But in 
the mad scramble of some of the members of the Supreme Court 
to decide what is good and not good for us, rather than what is con- 
stitutional and not constitutional, this rule of “reasonable doubt” 
has been lost somewhere among our ancient books of the law. 
So I list as my fourth benefit under Roosevelt’s proposal over and 
above any other proposal that it will permit the appointment of 
men who believe that the concern of the Supreme Court is the 
constitutionality of laws, not their wisdom, and men who believe 
that the opinion of two, three, or four out of their nine members 
raises a “reasonable doubt” which ought, as in criminal law, to be 
resolved in favor of the constitutionality of the law under con- 
sideration. 

Here, as in most matters, there are some who, for personal rea- 
sons, seek to cloud and misrepresent the issue before the people. 
Then there are those who, because they are not informed, take 
up the cry of those who maliciously misrepresent. 

What about this argument of the calamity howlers that this 
proposal makes a dictator of Roosevelt? The procedure of ap- 
pointment of judges is provided in the Constitution, and such 
procedure is not altered under Roosevelt’s plan. So, suppose to- 
morrow morning six Justices of the Supreme Court were to die, 
which is as large a number of men as Roosevelt could appoint 
under his plan. Roosevelt would then have the right and duty 
under the Constitution to appoint men to fill the vacancies. 
Would he then be a dictator, assuming dictatorial powers? Cer- 
tainly not. Up until Roosevelt assumed office every President 
normally appointed several members of e Supreme Court. 
President Taft appointed five members and named a Chief Jus- 
tice. Was Taft then a dictator? President Wilson appointed 
three members. Was Wilson then a dictator? President Harding 
named four members. Was Harding then a dictator? President 
Hoover appointed three, including a Chief Justice. Was Hoover 
then a dictator? 

Even if a President should happen to get to appoint all nine 
members of the Court, or any number, for that matter, would 
he then be a dictator? Certainly not. The Senate must confirm 
the appointment. That is check no.1. The President is elected 
by the people. That is check no. 2. The Senate is elected by 
the people. That is check no. 3. After a judge is appointed he 
holds office for life or during good behavior. That is check no. 4. 
Finally, unless you and I have faith in the honor and integrity 
of our President and duly elected Senators, democracy is doomed 
to failure, anyway, and dictatorship of the Supreme Court wholly 
unimportant. c 

What, then, about the cry that such a proposal sets a dangerous 
precedent? If this be a dangerous ent, now is no time to 
urge the argument, Those who now say it is a dangerous prece- 
dent ought to have spoken their piece at the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, for it was there that the precedent was 
set. The Constitution clearly gives to Congress the power and 
duty of setting up the Supreme Court and fixing the number of 
members thereof. Furthermore, if a future President needed 
precedent, there is plenty already available without using this 
instance. The number of Justices has been changed five times 
before—in the administrations of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and Ulysses S. Grant. “ - 
damentally, if the future America cannot trust the Congress (and 
President) it elects from abuse of our constitutional usages democ- 
racy will have failed far beyond the importance to it of any kind 
of precedent concerning the judiciary.” “All the laws and all the 
precedents will not prevent the rising of a dictator in a country 


opinion that a la 
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which cannot make its economic system work in balance and 
which has a government unwilling or unable to enact and enforce 
laws for the relief of such conditions.” 

Finally, we come to this farfetched and specious argument that 
the proposal amounts to “packing” the Court. If the appointment 
of members of the Supreme Court amounts to “packing that Court”, 
then every President and Senate we have ever had has packed the 
Court. Taft, when he appointed five members, packed the Court. 
Hoover, when he named three, packed the Court. If those who 
urge this argument mean that “spineless puppets” would be ap- 
pointed, then I say that those individuals have already lost faith 
in democracy. 

That kind of Justice can only be appointed when the people, 
by their ballots, have elected corrupt men to the Senate and a 
corrupt man to the Presidency and those two are able to find a 
corrupt appointee. This, I think you will agree, is an impos- 
‘sibility so long as democracy is successful. Furthermore, if 
Roosevelt’s proposal amounts to packing the Court in the sense 
of putting men on the Court who would not concern themselves 
with the wisdom of our laws but with the constitutionality only, 
and men who have had some experience with the problems of a 
modern civilization, then I say that the truth of the matter is that 
he is unpacking instead of packing it. 

Though you and I often try, like the ostrich, to hide from 
the unpleasant inevitable, we are never successful. The seed of 
revolution is sowed when we permit our social and economic con- 
ditions to get too far out of adjustment. A free people will not 
long endure a government that does not provide an opportunity 
for them to live on a decently high standard. So long as our 
Supreme Court continues its present unwarranted course, we as a 
people cannot do those things necessary to bring about a better 
adjustment of our social and economic conditions, thereby pre- 
venting any unnatural and radical change in our institutions. 

I can do no better than to take my leave with a quotation from 
a great and early Democrat: These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their country, but he that stands 
it now deserves the love and thanks of men and women. 
Yet we have this consolation with us, that the harder the con- 
flict, the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap 
we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only that gives everything its 
value.” 


Foreign Trade Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT AND RADIO ADDRESS BY SECRE- 
TARY HULL ON MAY 22, 1937 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine], I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp the message of the 
President on Maritime Day and Foreign Trade Week and 
also a radio address on the subject “The Next Step for Trade 
and Peace”, delivered by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
from Washington, D. C., on May 22, 1937. 

There being no objection, the message and address were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 


Four years have now elapsed since I had the pleasure of pro- 
claiming the first National Maritime Day, created by act of Con- 
gress to honor the Savannah, pioneer transoceanic steamship. I 
am glad to send once more my hearty felicitations to all who are 
participating in its observance. 

Maritime Day has now been combined with another observance— 
Foreign Trade Week. This is a logical development, for without 
the exchange of goods among nations there would be no economic 
reason for the maintenance of an adequate merchane marine. 
Foreign trade is the lifeblood of shipping. It is an indispensable 
part of prosperous economic activity throughout the land. 

Maritime Day and Foreign Trade Week, dedicated to the single 
objective of a greater exchange of goods, demonstrate the active 
interest of the United States in foreign trade and the determina- 
tion of this country to do its part in restoring and expanding 
international commerce and thus in building the foundations of 


enduring world peace. 5 


ADDRESS or Hon. CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE NEXT STEP FOR TRADE AND PEACE 


If I were to walk tonight into a typical American home—any 
home to which at this moment the sound of my voice is carried by 
the miracle of the radio—I should be disappointed and distressed 
if I were to find the family living in that home at odds within 
itself, with its members lacking in mutual affection, understand- 
ing, hel in all those things which make for genuine 
family patriotism. But I should be even more disappointed and 
distressed if I were to find that family without a friend in the 
community, attempting to live a hermit existence, self-contained, 
hostile toward its neighbors, withdrawing itself from the affairs 
of church and school and economic betterment, and all the other 
communal interests that make the lives of individuals fuller and 
richer—in short, devoid of broader patriotism, vision, and coopera- 
tion, which are the bases of organized society. 

I say I should be even more disappointed and distressed to find 
the family leading such an existence as I have just described, 
because I know that, thrown solely upon their own material and 
spiritual resources, its members will inevitably drift into dis- 
sension and discord, become generally decadent, and make life a 
burden to themselves and their actions a menace to others. 

So it is with nations. International relations rest fundamentally 
upon simple and universal principles. In their essence they are 
no different from the basic relationships which exist within and 
among families in any community. 

Domestic strife, clash among factions and groups, lack among 
the citizens of mutual respect and regard, and of a spirit of coop- 
eration, all these are terrible things which in the end destroy 
nations. And the danger that these conditions may spring into 
existence and spread is far greater in a nation which attempts to 
isolate itself from the rest of the world than in a nation which, 
enh contrary, seeks to live on friendly terms with the other 
nations. 

No country today possesses within its own frontiers sufficient 
resources, in terms of either natural endowment of human wisdom 
and skill, for its population to be prosperous and contented with- 
out a large measure of economic and cultural intercourse with the 
rest of the world. Countries may attempt to make themselves self- 
sufficient, either singly or in groups, by shutting themselves up 
within their borders; by foregoing mutually beneficial exchange of 
goods and services with other countries; by to learn from 
the experience of others and to contribute their own experience to 
the treasure house of culture and progress common to mankind. 
But even the largest of nations, embarking upon such a course, 
cannot escape paying a heavy penalty in the form of lowered living 
standards and lowered levels of cultural existence for its citizens. 

Unless a nation is content to sink into abject degradation, the 
economic and spiritual impoverishment, which is the inevitable 
accompaniment of national self-containment and isolation, sooner 
or later leads to growing dissatisfaction among its people, to do- 
mestic strife and frequently to a break-down of orderly democratic 
government. A nation suffering from widespread unemployment, 
plunged into deepening economic distress, cannot be organized 
behind a stable structure of business, government, and peace. 

A nation, falling into this unhappy state, can easily be misled 
into threatening to wrest from others by force of arms what it 
could have obtained. much more satisfactorily by peaceful means, 
were it to follow a policy of cooperation rather than one of hostile 
isolation. A nation, thrown into a state of desperation, may even 
embark upon the supreme folly of actually attempting to attain 
these ends by means of military adventure. 

Such a nation has no friends in the great community of 
nations which comprises the human race. By its misguided at- 
tempts to thwart the forces of reasonable action and thus to turn 
back the clock of progress, it can only bring injury upon itself, as 
well as upon others. 

There is another way—and a far better way—of national and 
international life. It is the way of friendly attitude, of coopera- 
tive effort, of fair-dealing. 

The world is abundantly rich in natural resources. The human 
race, in its ages of civilized existence, has accumulated a vast 
store of wisdom and knowledge. All these, humanity possesses in 
adequate measure to enable all nations to advance toward higher 
and higher levels of satisfying men’s needs and aspirations through 
processes of peaceful and constructive effort. 

The grim panoply of strife and war may bring a semblance of 
momentary glory. But that doubtful glory is all too soon swept 
into oblivion by the material and moral destruction which inex- 
orably follow in the wake of an armed conflict. 

It is not through gradually impoverishing isolation nor through 
the sudden catastrophe of civil strife or international war that the 
nations can secure for their citizens the blessings of freedom, 
of orderly government, of advancing cultural development, of con- 
tinuing employment, and of rising standards of living. Only by a 
determination to live at peace, within and without, only by deal- 
ing with each other fairly and reasonably in all of the numerous 
worth-while international relationships, can the nations of the 
world enrich and ennoble the lives of their citizens. 

The most basic among these relationships are those which com- 
prise the exchange of goods among nations. Today this process of 
mutually beneficial trade is obstructed by a multitude of barriers 
expressive of the search by individual nations or groups of nations 
for means to ensure varying degrees of national isolation and self- 
containment. 

To be sure, in recent years much has been done to bring down 
these excessive barriers and to place economic relations among 
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pon a basis of fair dealing and of equali 
We in the United States have worked with vigor and determination, 


the utmost urgency. It represents the most tangible and convinc- 
ing expression of which must replace and widespread 
despair if the world is to be from cai he. And no phase 


Only Put Us Definitely on the Road to 

tion of the Slums and Slatterns That Mark For 
Shame but Would Go Far Toward Picking Up the 
Unemployment Slack and Providing the Assur- 
ance That Relief Will Not Be a Permanent Insti- 
tution in This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, as one reviews the debate 
which occurred on the relief bill last week, its temper and 
quality inspire no especial pride. So much of it was in gen- 
eralities. Some of it was mere harangue. Some of it was a 
bit ludicrous. And some of it was a bit pathetic. 

It is a bit pathetic that impassioned and emotional utter- 
ances scarcely founded in or related to the facts should be 
so freely uttered and permitted to go to the country. The 
statement that Mr. Hooyer used poison gas on the bonus 
marchers does not square with the facts. Tear gas may 
have been used but certainly nothing so inhumane as poison 
gas. The allegation that the economy zealots on the ma- 
jority side were joining with the Republicans to make relief 
and the amount appropriated for relief a partisan issue was 
scarcely warranted. The intimation that those on both 
sides of the aisle who believe that a billion dollars, well ad- 
ministered, is sufficient for the next fiscal year are callous 
to suffering and insensible to distress is hardly a fair state- 
ment, eyen when made in the heat of the moment. The 
customary shafts leveled at the Economy League, the Liberty 
League, and the National Manufacturers Association would 
hardly be deemed a constructive contribution to the relief de- 
bate. The emotional appeal to the sense of loyalty of the 
Members on the majority side to stand by the President was 
indeed a bit thin. Were I a member of the majority, I be- 
lieve I should feel a bit resentful about such an argument 
because of a reflection that it carries upon my capacity for 
independent judgment while, at the same time, keeping my 
_ party loyalty intact. All in all, it must be said that much 
of the argument was not very impressive. 

Since the amount to be appropriated for relief should be 
directly contingent upon the state of recovery of the Nation, 
and since so many claims have been made as to the extent 
of recovery, it would have been far more interesting to have 
heard recovery discussed and that discussion implemented 
with facts and figures rather than with generalizations. 
Such a discussion would have disclosed the weak spots, if 
any, in the march of recovery and indicated the field in 
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which Congress might direct its efforts to solve this problem 
of relief rather than administer it’s annual economic 
mustard plaster. It will never be solved if we continue 
content to administer a palliative poultice instead of using 
the legislative scalpel. 

I direct your attention for a moment to the figures carried 
in the March issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin relative 
to recovery. Using the years 1923 to 1925 as an index of 
100, the Federal Reserve Board finds that the manufacturing 
index for 1929 was 119 and for March of 1937 it was 117. 
Apparently factory production is near the all-time peak of 
1929. In mining, the production index for 1929 was 115 and 
for March of 1937 it stood at 127. Mineral production is 
therefore well over the index of our peak year. Factory 
pay rolls according to the findings stood at 109 in 1929 and 
at 101 in March of 1927. Here is some disparity as com- 
pared with the peak year and yet it indicates a healthy ap- 
proximation toward our all-time high. Factory employment 
in 1929 is set at 105 and for March of this year at 101. 
These figures would indicate a high degree of recovery and 
would indicate further that in dealing with this combined 
problem of relief and unemployment, little hope could be 
held for great expansion in mining and factory employ- 
ment unless consuming power is greatly enlarged and plant 
capacity which was unused in 1929 is now put to use. If, as 
is alleged, we do have nearly 8,000,000 persons still unem- 
ployed, what hope is apparent for creation of jobs in indus- 
try under such circumstances and if that be true, is it not 
time that we were exploring the field in which jobs might 
be created. How else shall we ever get away from relief? 

Here also the Federal Reserve findings shed some light, 
The construction index for 1929 stood at 117 for all forms of 
construction. Today it stands at 55, or substantially less 
than one-half of what it was 9 years ago, when both residen- 
tial and heavy construction was at the peak. Here, then, 
is a field in which we might do some work. It is scarcely 
necessary to argue that there is today a pressing need 
for homes. The lag in home construction during the de- 
pression, the growth in population, the increase in mar- 
riages, and the present demand for homes are all too obvious 
to require discussion. But despite the need and the demand 
for homes, the findings of the Federal Reserve Board indi- 
cate too well that the construction index is far below normal. 
Here, then, is a field in which we might very well explore. 
Manifestly a rehabilitation of the construction industry would 
go far toward a solution of unemployment, and therefore the 
relief problem. It requires both skilled and unskilled help. 
Such a revival would set in motion the production of all forms 
of building supplies, in which a large percentage of un- 
skilled help is employed. It would create a greater demand 
for steel and stone, for lumber and cement, for wallpaper 
and plaster, for flooring and nails, for brick and lime, for 
millwork and shingles, for plumbing and heating supplies. 
It would provide an incidental demand for furniture and 
furnishings. It will stimulate carloadings and aid the trans- 
portation industry. Here again the Reserve Board figures 
are eloquent. Carloadings for 1929 were at 106 as compared 
with 83 for March of 1937. The figures tell their own story 
as an indication of the lag in durable goods and particularly 
construction. 

Revival of construction would go much further than all 
that in its salutary effects. Bank deposits for all banks are 
more than $70,000,000,000. Here is idle money that would 
like to go to work. Here is idle money that would like to 
join with idle hands in useful and necessary construction. 
What a boon to all people if this money could be set to work 
in the construction field. But there is a serious lag. It is 
the discordant note in the recovery symphony. Construc- 


tion is the horizon to which we must look for hope from the 
relief load and the unemployment problem. Yet how little 
has been done about it. 

As early as 1932 the Republican Party, in the national 
platform adopted in Chicago, stated that— 


We favor to stim and assist 
= e legislation designed ulate, encourage, 
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In 1936 the Democratic platform adopted in Philadelphia 
stated, among other things, that— 

Every encouragement should be given to the building of new 
hemes by private enterprise, and that the Government should 
steadily extend its housing program toward the goal of adequate 
housing for those forced through economic necessity to live in 
unhealthy and slum conditions. 

After these professions of interest in housing, what have 
we to show in the field of housing? To be sure, the Federal 
Housing Administration did good work under the modern- 
ization program provided by title I of the Federal Housing 
Act, and the insurance of mcrtgage loans under title II of 
the same act, but these activities cannot be construed as a 
housing program in the accepted sense. The Resettlement 
Administration and the Subsistence Homesteads Division un- 
dertook some so-called low-cost housing enterprises, but the 
only thing we have to show are such projects as Reedsville, 
W. Va., where the Federal Government will lose more than 
$3,000 on each home that was built, and such projects as 
Greenbelt, Md., where it is expected that home units, costing 
as much as $12,000 each, are to be leased to people in the 
lower income brackets ranging from $1,200 to $2,000. 
Everything thus far undertaken in the field of home building 
has upon it the stamp of rare failure and inspired ineffi- 
ciency. The P. W. A, Housing Division has undertaken a 
few large units in various sections of the country and ac- 
quired a considerable backlog of procedure and methods, but 
at that point our housing efforts have stopped. 

Year after year we have been content to apply a poultice 
to the canker of unemployment and relief, instead of cour- 
ageously plunging the scalpel into it. And the longer we 
temporize, the more difficult it will become to secure na- 
tional relief from relief. Had we come to grips with this 
whole problem of housing, instead of blithely contending 
how many dollars would be necessary for relief in each of 
the last 3 years, we might have been able to boast of some 
definite progress in solving unemployment and its twin 
sister, relief. Great Britain has built more than one and 
one-quarter million housing units since 1919. I understand 
that another quarter of a million slatterns are marked for 
demolition and more than a quarter of a million home units 
scheduled for construction. Here, then, is work. And we 
have been sluggards in our approach to this possible solu- 
tion of our own problem. 

If, as the President has said over and over, one-third of 
cur people are ill-housed, is it not high time that we do 
something about it besides confess this national shame. 
Yet no aggressive effort has been made to produce housing 
legislation. A housing bill goes just so far and then dies 
an ignominous and untimely death. If the Wagner housing 
bill, passed by the Senate, is faulty, and if the Wagner- 
Steagall bill, now pending, is faulty, surely by devotion and 
diligent effort this Congress could easily develop a residential 
housing and slum-clearance program, providing for a fair 
distribution of available funds among all the States and 
among all cities, large and small, that would give impetus 
to construction and take up this serious lag in construction, 
a lag which, in considerable degree, at least, bears upon the 
amount which we must annually appropriate for relief. 

Has it ever occurred to the Members of the House that 
the $30,000,000 proposed to be expended on a second memo- 
rial to Thomas Jefferson in St. Louis would build 10,000 
modest homes costing $3,000 each? Has it occurred to the 
Members that the $198,000,000 proposed to be expended upon 
a Florida canal that is certainly not necessary at this 
time, if at all, would build 66,000 modest homes for American 
citizens. Yet how lavishly the Congress has authorized the 
expenditure of money for similar enterprises when the same 
amount of money devoted to housing would do wonders in 
rehousing our people and elevating the home life of the 
Nation. 

The shadow of adjournment is already upon us, and day 
by day it becomes apparent that once more we shall go home 
without doing something definite and constructive about the 
housing problem. Next winter we shall return to resume our 
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labors and doubtless appropriate more funds for relief with- 
out having gotten at the cause of relief. 

It is scarcely disputable that so long as there is enforced 
unemployment because of job scarcity there will be a need 
for relief. It may be local relief, State relief, or Federal 
relief, but it will be relief by whatever name. There will be 
abuses in the future as there have been in the past, as has 
been so freely admitted by both parties. But there will be 
no escape from the abuses nor from the drain upon the 
Treasury until some forthright attack is made upon the 
unemployment problem. 

A sensible housing program, with proper emphasis upon 
residential construction, would not only put us definitely 
on the road to elimination of the slums and slatterns that 
mark our shame but would go far toward picking up the 
unemployment slack and providing assurance that relief will 
not be a permanent institution in this country. 


Drought Conditions in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


ARTICLE BY GALE ANDERSON 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a very graphic description of 
conditions in one of the drought-stricken communities of 
Montana, being an article by Rev. Gale Anderson, published 
in the Missionary Herald, a national missionary magazine. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Missionary Herald] 
War MonTana NEEDS Am 
By Gale Anderson 

In the spring of 1936 we had the greatest hopes for a good 
crop that we have experienced for a long time. The spring rains 
were perfect. But we had only a short time to rejoice, for the 
sun began beating down upon us in a terrific fashion. And the 
sun beat down day after day with no rain and no let up until we 
began to think we could not stand it any longer. 

Crops dried up, grass stopped 


There was only one thing to do, ship the cattle, sheep, and 
horses, use the money to pay up debts and mortgages, and hope 
that the Government would help until we could get started again. 
And so in the month of August practically every bit of the live- 
stock was shipped out of the country and most everyone tried to 
get relief work. 

Then hope came again. Through appeals to our State govern- 
ment, the relief agencies, and the National Government we 
to work on a water-conservation program. With the help of the 
relief we started building dams, for livestock but more for irriga- 
tion purposes, - 

Then surveyors went to work again on the “little Missouri irri- 
gation project” which alone would supply water for irrigation pur- 
poses on 60,000 acres of land in Carter County, Most of the men 
and heads of families were put to work on the various projects, 
and we could see a great light ahead. For this meant work and 
something to eat and wear again; but more important, it meant 
that a permanent remedy was being made for our greatest prob- 
lem here—drought. 

But again we were not allowed to rejoice for very long, for sud- 
denly the water conservation was stopped. That was indeed a 
hard blow. But we straightened up our shoulders and were thank- 
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clothing sent to us from various churches. 
Those who helped to bring joy to Carter County were the Friendly 
Circle at Leominster, Mass.; the Maple Street Church, at Danvers, 
3 Mr, y's Sunday School in Farm- 
at „Mass.; and the 


situation of men 
out of work, no work available, and no indication that the Gov- 

to do anything to help us in the immediate 
fu We need help here, and need it badly. Quite a large 
number of folks have come to the county seat here in Ekalaka, 
saying that they were entirely out of food and clothes, and some 

so desperate that they refused to go home until they received 


was certainly good to have the boxes of clothes on hand at 
But they are all gone now, and I don’t know what 
when more folks come. 
There are some families where medical aid is needed, but it 
cannot be given because of lack of available funds. It’s awfully 
er come to you telling what you already know 
truth, that her husband must have medical attention in 
to live at all and that her children are without proper food 
othes and that she must work like a man, hauling coal and 
wood to keep from freezing through the winter but that she can 


One thing we are all definitely agreed upon, is that we do not 
We do want some encouragement in working out a pro- 


However, Carter County is isolated, off the main highway and 
off the railioad, it is thinly populated, and it is in the extreme 
southeastern corner of the State of Montana. 

Just to give you an instance of what I mean; last fall Carter 
not employed on N. Y. A. projects because we 
more for a letter to travel 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, OF 
MISSOURI, ON MAY 27, 1937 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp an exceedingly interest- 
ing and illuminating address delivered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri LIMr. CLARK] over the Colum- 
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bia Broadcasting System on May 27, 1937. In the address 
the Senator from Missouri discusses the vital question of 
the control of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


Nearly 5 months ago during the height of the appalling floods 
in the Ohio, St. Francis, Mississi 


could ever have been disputed. 


on the lower Mississippi, almost certain to cause great loss in 
Tennessee, and 


the State lines by plane, train, truck, and boats. It is seen most 
plainly when Federal relief agencies are rushed to the front to 
ameliorate distress whether it was caused by unusual rains or any 
of the tributaries of the Ohio or the St. Francis or the White or 


floods on the tributary streams of the Mississippi, or upon other 
great streams of the country, such as the Merrimack, the Con- 


Any efforts to have the subject dealt with 

comprehensive way were berated, ridiculed, and thwarted. 
Shouts of “pork barrel” went up in the House and Senate and in 
the magazines and newspapers of the country at any attempt to 
meet the situation. What bitter irony do these crimes seem 
today and how remorseful should these cs feel as they con- 
template the wreckage of the floods of 1936 and 1937 with their 
loss direct and indirect, of probably a billion and a half of our 
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national wealth, with pestilence following in their train and 
known deaths well into the thousands, 

The extraordinary flood of 1936 in the Connecticut, Merrimack, 
Susquehanna, and upper Ohio Valleys finally stirred a sluggish 
Congress into action. A law looking toward flood prevention was 
pamen, embracing only those projects most urgently suggested 

y the Army engineers as being vitally e for immediate 
construction to prevent impending disaster. measure was 
passed by the Congress and signed by the President Unfortu- 
nately, however, at a time when hundreds of millions of dollars 
were being spent upon matters of far less vital importance, this 
act contained a limitation of $50,000,000 to be expended in any 
1 year. More unfortunate still, we did not get the appropriation 
even up to the limitation. Not one penny was appropriated under 
the act. Not one project was started. No loss of property or life 
has yet resulted from it, But during this period nearly a hundred 
million dollars were allocated to Dr, Tugwell for his experiments 
under the Resettlement Administration, Included in these ex- 
penditures were $3,600,000 for the traveling expenses of his 
bureaucrats and $2,400,000 for telephone and telegraph tolls alone. 
This sum alone would have made a substantial start upon works 
of enduring value in the preservation of our national wealth by 
the prevention of its destruction by floodwaters. 

In the same period Congress and the President authorized and 
appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars for armament for 
a new war which we ought never to fight and this included $60,- 
000,000 for the construction of two new battleships, which are 
Obsolete before they are constructed. 

The cry is now raised in the interest of economy that flood 
control must be definitely postponed. The fact is that the Con- 
gress should review the tem and emergency expenditures 
and reduce our expenditures by the cutting off of unjustified 
or nonvital appropriations, rather than by the postponement of 
investment which will return a very high percentage of return 
to our national wealth in the first year and increasingly high 
returns year by year thereafter. 

I yield to no one in my desire for economy and in my recogni- 
tion for its necessity. I insist that retrenchment should take 
place in the field of useless activities or which may be postponed. 
To say that economies should now be begun at the expense of 
expenditures which will return such savings as will the pre- 
vention of the great losses from floods is a stupendous national 
folly. 

The floods of the last 2 years have demonstrated that the very 
remarkable experiments of the Army engineers in the experi- 
mental basin near Vicksburg, where any possible situation on the 
main stem of the Mississippi by reason of the flooding of any 
of its tributaries can be reproduced in miniature, can actually 
be the agency of bringing about nearly complete protection to 
great valleys. And this was accomplished at very small expense. 

General Markham, Chief of Engineers, has borne witness to the 
fact that at a very low estimate primary, direct property damage 
in the last 2 years in the Ohio Valley alone exceeds $700,000,000, 
and that soe sum represents more than two-thirds of the amount 
necessary to permanently protect that rich valley forever from a 
recurrence of these disasters. 

Let us proceed with economy in the direction of conserving our 
‘funds for vital necessities. The question of adequate provision 

flood prevention lies definitely at the door of two of our three 
5 branches. It cannot be to the judiciary. If 
adequate provision for flood prevention is not made at this session 
of the Congress, the responsibility is chargeable squarely to the 
Congress and to the President. 


Representative Warren Joseph Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN JOSEPH 
Durrey, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, as I sat in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives today and listened to the elo- 
quent tributes paid to our deceased colleagues who have 
passed away since last we met for our annual memorial 
services, I am stirred to deep emotion when I realize that the 
Grim Reaper has exacted during the past few months a heavy 
toll, hastened no doubt by the stress and strain of the seri- 
ous responsibility of public service required today of one who 
serves as a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Among those whose memory we revere today was my per- 
sonal friend and colleague, WARREN JOSEPH Durrey. AS a 
Representative from the Ninth Congressional District of 
Ohio, he spent his physical strength without stint in behalf 
of his constituents. 

When young lawyers we entered together on our public 
careers as members of the Eightieth General Assembly of 
Ohio in the years 1913-14. WarkEN JOSEPH DUFFEY was a 
serious student of government. He gave evidence at an 
early date of a trained legal mind that was destined in 
later years to characterize him as one of the outstanding 
members of the legal profession in Lucas County, Ohio. As 
a member of the General Assembly of Ohio he was the au- 
thor of the mechanics lien law, which legal pattern was 
followed subsequently by many States of the Union. 

After leaving the general assembly in 1914 to enter the 
practice of law in his native city of Toledo, Ohio, he was for 
many years general counsel for the National Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers of America. His character, reputa- 
tion, and fine concept of a high standard of legal ethics en- 
deared him to countless clients, rich and poor, who employed 
him as their advocate. During the years 1917-18 he served 
as a member of the Toledo City Council. In this body he 
distinguished himself because of his fidelity to his home city 
and the general welfare of its inhabitants. 

He was elected to the Seventy-third Congress and subse- 
quently to the Seventy-fourth Congress of the United States, 
and as a member of the Committee on the Judiciary became 
in a short time one of its most reliable and active members. 
His exceptional talent as a lawyer, his extensive knowledge 
of legal problems served him well in performing his duties as 
a member of this major committee. 

He served in Congress at a time when we were experienc- 
ing our greatest national distress and when the demands of 
our constituents were greater than in any former sessions. 
It was my privilege to discuss with him on many occasions 
various responsibilities and duties incumbent upon the office 
we were honored to represent. Despite the many duties 
assumed by him as a member of the Judiciary Committee, he 
found time to participate in debate on the floor of the House 
and to visit various governmental agencies in the interests of 
his constituents. 

Warren JosePH DuFrrey was a splendid Christian gentle- 
man, truly devoted to his wife and family and absolutely 
loyal to the many friends he was privileged to make during 
his short life span. In his make-up there was no animosity 
or vindictiveness. He exemplified in every instance toler- 
ance, candor, and sincerity. He was not in accord with 
some of us on questions of economic and social improvement, 
but we always knew when he reached a conclusion it was 
after mature deliberation and that the opinion was definite. 

His sudden death came a few weeks after he had cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday. It came as a shock to me and 
to many of his colleagues in the Congress of the United 
States. I was privileged to join the congressional committee 
who journeyed to Toledo to attend the funeral services at the 
Cathedral of St. Francis de Sales. 

One of the attendants at the Requiem Mass was his per- 
sonal friend and former schoolmate, the Most Reverend 
Bishop Karl J. Alter, of Toledo, scores of clergymen, business- 
men, and professional men, with a vast throng of the common 
people he loved so well registering their grief on this oc- 
casion in paying public tribute to his memory. 

WARREN JOSEPH Durrey was a sincere husband, father, 
and companion. He lived for his helpmate and his children, 
who are worthy representatives of his paternal devotion, and 
they represent a splendid contribution to his county, his 
State, and the Nation which in turn honored him with 
public service. 

Despite the bitterness that oftentimes enters into political 
campaigns and sometimes attaches itself to the career of 
many men in public life, our friend was never known to 
utter an unkind word of his fellow men. He possessed that 
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virtue of kindness which is so rare in these days of selfish- | tion of the delegate from Hawaii with the Hawaiian Big 


ness and materialism, a virtue which is beautifully epito- 
mized by a poet of his race, John Boyle O’Reilly, in his poem 


Home, said the sage; 
Equity, the seer. 


fill among those who knew him as some of us did as a dear 
friend, and a faithful public servant. He died in 
Christian faith he was so proud to publicly extol during 


Sugar Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday afternoon the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii [Mr. Krnc] saw fit to refer to me in a 
speech on the floor of this House with reference to the sugar 
legislation that has been under consideration by the sub- 
committee and later the full Committee on Agriculture. 
The Delegate from Hawaii seems to be overexercised with 
regard to this situation. I do not know whether he is moti- 
vated by personal or party reasons, but I hold in my hand 
a newspaper clipping from a paper from Honolulu, referred 
to as Star-Bulletin Bureau, Washington, April 30, the con- 
tents of which is as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN IS REBUKED BY ISLE DELEGATE—KING CRITICIZES STATE- 
MENT REFERRING TO HAWAII RESIDENTS AS NOT AMERICAN 
te Sam Kine in a well-received speech on the House floor 


“We are as American as your and any other State”, Delegate 
Kc shot back. 
Representative Hook then qualified his statement by saying, 
mainiand first.” 


“We must take care of the 
Mentioning the strategic military position of Hawaii, Delegate 


Erne then said Tou always say Americans when referring to this. 


The statement carried in this news item is a downright 
deliberate lie. It was probably motivated by the connec- 


Five, Republican controlled, and whose capital owns the 
sugar industry, shipping, light and power, gas company, 
telephone company, newspapers, traction company, banks 
and loan companies, and all other utilities, including tourist 
hotels, also the courts, to say nothing of the legislature, 
F. E. R. A, and W. P. A. funds. On Thursday, May 20, on 
page 4869 the speech referred to in the newspaper item 
quoted above is recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Delegate Sam Kine did not at any time during that speech 
interpose any questions or make any suggestions, and when 
the newspaper item stated that Delegate Ka shot back at 
Representative Hook as follows: We are as American as 


with sugar legislation have been working for about 2 months 
on a sugar bill, and during the consideration of that bill the 
question came up as to whether or not we were going to recog- 
nize the Territory of Hawaii and give it the same standing and 
the same benefit as a State of the United States. We saw fit to 
set up in the proposed bill the difference we actually see between 
the Territory of Hawali, the offshore areas, and the States of the 
United States, and I think we were right in doing so. I think 
there is a difference, and to demonstrate this difference I want to 
read to the Committee a statement with regard to the Hawaiian 
sugar workers 

“The National Labor Relations Board is investigating the com- 
plaints of the sugar workers of Hawaii, who said that they were 
there in a state bordering on medieval servitude. The plantation 
guards intimidated the workers with machine guns. 

May I say that in Hawaii they bring their plantation laborers 
from the Philippine Islands under labor contract? The fare is 
paid from the Philippine Islands to Hawaii, and if the workers 
do not live up to the contract they are not sent back with fare paid. 
May I also call attention to an item in Labor Bulletin No. 534, 
reading as follows 

“Americans do not work on plantations in Hawaii. There was 
only one American adult on the pay rolls of the island of Hawaii in 
1929. Eighty-eight percent of all the employees on the sugar 
plantations are Filipinos J 


On page 14 we find this statement: 
“The source of supply has largely been from the 
from which labor has been imported on the Hawaiian 


Mr. Chairman, when the sugar legislation comes to this House 
are to be asked to place the Terri 
p 


orth that 
are under the fiag. That may be all well and good, 
Hawaii is still a Territory. I plead with you today, and 

that bill comes on the floor for consideration, to protect Ameri- 
can labor and continental labor as well as our industry on the 
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Mr. Horrman. I will vote with the gentleman on it, but when is 
he going to bring it out? 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

You will note that in the above newspaper item that it 
was stated that Representative Hoox then qualified his 
statement by saying, “We must take care of the mainland 
first.” This was not only a deliberate misrepresentation 
but a deliberate lie, and I charge the Delegate from Hawaii 
with deliberate manipulation of such misinformation. The 
tactics used by the Delegate from Hawaii are the tactics 
that have been used by the Big Five in Hawaii. I charge 
that they are un-American, unprincipled, and without 
foundation. 

There are six families that control everything in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. There are five corporations, known as the 
Big Five, that I just referred to above. One man is presi- 
dent of four of these corporations and vice president of five. 
Each corporation has the same secretary and the same 
treasurer. The corporations are interlocking so that the 
six families control all officers in the five corporations. 

Let us see why the Delegate from Hawaii might be so 
much interested in this situation. Let us go back to the 
benefit payments under the Jones-Costigan Act and see 
what this Big Five received. The Big Five benefited im- 
mensely under the Jones-Costigan Act, because the benefits 
paid were $3,700,000, and there were only 39 contracts, and 
out of the 39 contracts the smallest benefit payment received 
in the Hawaiian Islands was a little over $40,000, the largest 
a little over $1,000,000. 

It is worthy of note that the Big Five that controlled the 
Hawaiian Territory are Republicans, and I am just wonder- 
ing how much was dumped into the coffers of the last cam- 
paign, where no record has been made of such contributions. 
It would probably be a fit subject of investigation by this 
Congress. Probably that accounted for the statement made 


on the floor of the House by the Delegate from Hawaii that: |: 


his opponent received a lot of applause but did not receive 


the votes. I have heard of organizations manipulating votes |. 


through contributions before. 


I am pleased to know that the Delegate from Hawaii in 
his speech in his revision of remarks. admitted that there 
was only one American adult on the pay rolls of the island of 


Hawaii in 1929. I note that the Delegate referred to the 


average wage of $10.92 a week (refer p. 11, Bulletin 534) and 


later tried to justify his remarks by stating that the real 
wage, including value of perquisites, was found to be over 
$75 a month for unskilled agricultural employees. I pre- 
sume that it is the Big Five that determines what the value 
of perquisites are; and if they have anything to do with it, 
it certainly is set high enough to make a record for them- 
selves. While we are on this subject, let me say that I have 
a letter from Honolulu, Hawaii, dated May 18, 1937, which I 
am authorized to include as a part of thisspeech. The situa- 
tion is so terrible in the island of Hawaii that even though 


this man holds a responsible position, he asked me to treat, 


his name as confidential, because his job would be in jeop- 
ardy if it was ever found out that he gave out this informa- 
tion to anyone. The contents of the letter justifies, I believe,- 
suggesting that a congressional investigation should be 
made of the conditions that now exist in that island, both 
from the angle of a violation of the Corrupt Practices Act 
and from the labor conditions and immigration conditions 
that exist in the Territory of Hawaii. 
HoNoLvutv, Hawan, May 18, 1937. 
Hon. FRANK E. HOOF, 
Representative, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Mr. Hook: Just feel like dashing off a few items of 
interest to the American Congress. 

For your personal information I am taking the liberty to send 
you the enclosed clipping from our paper (Republican), incident- 
ally both are owned and controlled by the Big Five—Republican. 

In brevity will try and enumerate a few reasons why Hawail 
should never be given statehood. 

First, it is ruled and owned by the Big Five, whose capital owns 
the sugar industry, shipping, light and power, gas company, tele- 
phone company, newspapers, traction company, banks, loan com- 


panies, and all other utilities, including tourist hotels; also the 
courts, to say nothing of the legislature, F. E. R. A. and W. P. A. 
funds. ‘ 
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The revenue from Hawail is not a comprehensive representation 
of status of American citizenship. There is far more moneys 
going out of Hawaii to England and Scotland every year than is 
paid in income tax to the United States Government. 

There is a law issued from Japan to the effect that every Japa- 
nese away from Japan is compelled to send $10 gold per month 
back to Japan. Subsequent to the “off the gold standard”, they 
pay this amount to the American-Japanese Co. here, who, in turn, 
forwards it through a ring to Japan. These Japs are exempt $1 
for each child born here, hence the prolific breeding. Each family 
strives to have 10 children. In detail to illustrate, the planta- 
tions brought over from Japan laborers by the thousands and 


never sent them back at the termination of their labor contracts. 


Next they legislated for the “picture brides”, women and girls at 
random to serve as childbearers for these laborers. These women 
arrived here, were not legally married (Hmam JOHNSON, from Cali- 
fornia, can inform you of their status). 

The laborers were not American citizens, neither were their 
“picture brides” and also their bastard offspring. 

Through the smuggling ring here they are still coming in by 
the thousands. (Will be pleased to furnish statistics to substan- 
tiate con also, the birth-certificate scandal or racket as practiced 
There are at least. 100,000 young Japanese here who can neither 
read nor write, let alone 


but many of the school teachers are Japs, and find it easier to 
teach the children in Japanese than to instill American pronun- 
ciation of English words to their lessons. Each child must leave 
the American school after class and spend the rest of the after- 
noon in Japanese-language schools. (Will go into detail in my 
next letter if you would request it.) 
Just a little thought: If these children are American cititzens, 
well, then, I am a monkey’s uncle. 
I maintain a skunk born in the New York Zoo is still a pole- 
cat and not an American buffalo. 
In the next 5 years these same Japs will have control of the 
votes here in Hawaii. Of course, they will vote only one ticket— 
the Big Five ticket. They dare not vote otherwise. 
Economically they have lowered the standard of living to such 
a low level that the poor Hawaiians are not unlike the American 
Indians in the mainland. 
These Japanese soon leave the plantations and enter into all 
branches of communication in the towns and cities. There are at 
least 150,000 of them here; they outnumber the whites 5 to 1. 
There are at least a million 


We have always been a nation proud of our protection of 
the individual, proud of our traditions, and I believe that 
my esteemed and beloved colleague from Colorado [Mr. 
Cummincs] should be congratulated on the stand that he 
has taken with reference to the Territory of Hawaii, con- 
cerning the proposed sugar legislation. Let me emphasize 
the contents of the letter that has just been quoted, and 
ask you, as representatives of great districts of the United 
States, whether or not the labor in the sugar industry or 
any other industry in the continental United States should 
not be protected against such un-American tactics. When 
an industry in one of our Territories seeks to undermine the 
standards of labor and undermine the industry of the States 
in the United States, then I say it is my duty and the duty 
of every real American to stand up and protect our local 
labor and industry. 

The proposed sugar legislation has been before the sub- 
committee and the Committee on Agriculture for some time. 
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I stated in my speech on May 20 that “American labor and 
continental labor, as well as our industry on the continent, 
should be protected.” I still adhere to that principle. I re- 
sent representatives of any department coming to Members 
of Congress and dictating to them what the principle of 
legislation should be. It is the duty of Members of this 
Congress to legislate; it is the duty of courts of this Nation 
to interpret the laws after we have passed upon them; it 
is the duty of the departments to appear before the com- 
mittees and give them statistical and expert advice in con- 
nection with the drafting of legislation; and, after that 
legislation has been drafted, it is the duty of the depart- 
ments to administer that legislation as laid down by this 
Congress. It seems that we have gone far afield. 

Let me review what happened with regard to this sugar 
legislation. A very valiant and hard-working subcommittee 
sat for days, weeks, on into the months wrestling with very 
intricate problems concerning this very vital subject. We 
held open hearings and the proponents and opponents of the 
proposed legislation were heard, but when it came time for 
the Department of Agriculture to present their witnesses they 
refused to testify. One of the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture informed the subcommittee that several 
of the different departments opposed the suggestions of the 
committee and said that they were going to submit a draft to 
the committee. When that draft was submitted to the com- 
mittee we, as members of this legislative body, could not agree 
with the suggested draft. Every member of that committee 
studied the draft, and amendments were proposed. When the 
departments finally realized that this committee intended to 
be legislators instead of rubber stamps a representative from 
the Department of Agriculture appeared before the com- 
mittee and attempted to testify off the record. The commit- 
tee refused to hear him unless he testified for the record. He 
finally testified for the record. This committee, after hear- 
ing that representative, went into further conferences and 
meetings, and after much serious consideration decided on a 
real, true, fair piece of legislation. We were fair to Louisiana 
and Florida, representing the cane industry; we were fair to 
the Corn Belt; we were fair to the sugar-beet area, not only 
in the United States but in the off-shore areas and the for- 
eign countries, but pressure was brought to stop this legisla- 
tion that was suggested by the committee, and we were told 
that it may mean that we would not have any sugar legisla- 
tion. Has this Congress come to the point where they must 
bow in submission to the overlords of the different depart- 
ments, or are we going to be real men and act as the people of 
this Nation expect us to act, representing without fear or 
favor labor, industry, and agriculture? 

The onslaughts of the press, the criticism that has been 
heaped upon us, has not deterred the valiant members of that 
committee in their honesty and fairness. 

I am informed that at a press conference Secretary Wallace 
made the statement that the Agricultural Committee would 
have to accept the departmental bill as submitted or there 
would be no sugar legislation. Since when has Secretary 
Wallace become a dictator with regard to the Committee on 
Agriculture or with regard to the policy of legislation in this 
Nation? It is about time that the Members of this House act 
in unison and protect their committees from the onslaughts 
of these department heads and departmental clerks. 

Secretary of State Hull appeared before the committee in 
an executive session, and it was my understanding that the 
hearing was of an executive nature, but the real facts are 
that his statement began at 10:30 in the morning and did 
not end until after 12, and without the knowledge of the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture a press release of 
the statement made in executive session was released by the 
Secretary. It may not be to my political advantage to resent 
such actions, but as a Member of this House, in the interest 
of fair play, in the interest of upholding the traditions of 
this House, I believe that the dignity of Congress should be 
protected. Rumors have been rife that if we as Members of 
Congress insist on our prerogatives and bring in the legisla- 
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do not believe that such is the case. I believe our great 
President, who has been the finest leader and the greatest 
leader of any political party since the beginning of our his- 
tory, should not be maligned in this way. He has the power 
to veto but he will use that to the advantage of the American 
people, and I, for one, will not be cowed down by such threats 
from men who have no authority to speak for the President 
of the United States. 

This committee has seen fit to reduce the quota of raw 
sugar from Cuba and to increase the quota for the conti- 
nental cane for the States, especially the States of Louisiana 
and Florida. I believe we are justified in our action. This 
committee has seen fit to reduce the amount of raw sugar 
that is to be imported not only from Cuba but from the off- 
shore areas in the interest of continental industry and con- 
tinental labor. I believe we are justified in that action. 
This committee has seen fit to eliminate the practice of 
bringing in liquid sugar over and above the regular quota. 
I believe we were justified in that action. In fact, this com- 
mittee has seen fit to be fair with the foreign countries and 
to allow a fair margin of trading under the reciprocal-trade 
agreements. I believe we have been justified in that action. 
The legislation as proposed by this committee is a protection 
not only to the consumers of the United States but to the 
industry and labor of the United States, especially conti- 
nental America. 

In closing, let me say that this bill should be reported out 
of the Committee on Agriculture, whether the departments 
are opposed to it or not. Just because there are a few pets 
that the departments wish to protect is no reason that the 
American people as a whole should not be protected. It is 
high time that favoritism be eliminated from legislation. 

When the Jones-Costigan Act was discussed recommenda- 
tions were made by the Secretary of State, and such recom- 
mendations were made on the theory that the Jones-Costigan 
Act was purely temporary because of the acute economic dis- 
tress in Cuba. This condition in Cuba is now much im- 
proved, and we should not view the sugar bill of today in the 
light of circumstances that attended the passage of the 
Jones-Costigan Act at the time of its consideration by Con- 
gress. The suggestions of the committee studying the sugar 
legislation are such that will protect the interests of Ameri- 
can labor against petty bureaucrats who feel that foreign 
labor is of greater importance to the American system than 
American laborers jobs; who apparently want to formulate 
and right legislative policy instead of allowing the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the right and privilege they are 
directed to have by the Constitution of this Nation. 

It is with much regret that I am called away for several 
days on important business. However, when I return I will 
paint a complete picture of the sugar situation with regard 
to the proposed legislation, both from the standpoint of the 
committee and the standpoint of the departments. Let me 
say that I want to congratulate all the members of our com- 
mittee for their valiant stand against the onslaught of those 
who would try to dictate. I congratulate all members of 
this committee on their decision to draft this legislation in 
the interests of the American consumers, the American pub- 
lic, American industry, and last but not least in the interest 
of American labor. 


More Liberal Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, there is now on the Clerk’s 


tion as we see fit that the President will veto such a bill. II desk petition no. 19, by which it is hoped to bring out a bill to 
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liberalize the State old-age pension systems which are ad- 
ministered under title I of the Social Security Act. 

This bill is H. R. 5780 by Mr. Connery. 

My purpose in addressing the House is to explain the 
Connery bill and to appeal to the Members to support the 
bill by signing petition no. 19. 

Members are aware that the Senate Committee on Finance 
is cooperating with the Social Security Board, and an ad- 
visory council, to consider amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

It is announced, however, that the intention is to amend 
only titles IT and VIII of the act. These are the titles which 
provide for the payment of old-age benefits out of taxes on 
wages and pay rolls. The Social Security Board will pro- 
pose only administrative changes on which there is general 
agreement and will not propose to this Congress any funda- 
mental changes in the act. 

This then is not the time to consider the general scheme 
of the Social Security Act in dealing with the problem of 
old-age dependence. 

It may be well at this point, however, to state what this 
scheme is. The act recognizes the responsibility of society, 
acting through the Government, to furnish support to the 
aged citizens who are without private means. But in order 
that the tax burden may not become too heavy there is 
established a system of compulsory insurance, by which some 
twenty-five or thirty million workers are required to pay, in 
part, for their own old-age pensions. These workers will 
benefit by the fact that their employers are required to pay 
an equal amount. The part of the burden which falls on 
pay rolls will, of course, be shifted to the general public. 
The tax on wages is an income tax on incomes below which 
no income-tax law has dared to go. 

It is a question as to whether this is a justifiable scheme of 
taxation, and it is also a question as to whether advantages 
to be gained can justify the appalling job of bookkeeping 
involved in keeping track of the wages and the shifting about 
of 30,000,000 workers throughout their entire working life. 

These questions will not be discussed here. If it is con- 
cluded that this general scheme is unsound, it will not be 
until after a more extended experience with it. 

However, it must be admitted that millions of workers and 
farmers and all housewives, and, in fact, more than half of 
the population are left outside the scheme. 

It must also be admitted that for many years to come none 
of the beneficiaries of the scheme will be able to draw any- 
thing like an adequate old-age pension. 

If a worker receives a wage of $100 a month, and never 
missed a day, and paid his wages tax every week, he would 
have to work and pay for 20 years, or from now until 1957, 
and if then he was 65 years old he could draw $32.50 a month. 
But to get this he would have to stop work. There would be 
nothing for his wife. The two would have to live the rest of 
their days on this allowance of $16.25 a month each. There 
are now 32 States that are paying a pension higher than that. 

When the facts are realized, will the workers be content to 
pay taxes for 20 years to get a smaller pension than other 
workers get out of public revenues without any contributions 
on their part? 

It is evident that most of those included within this pen- 
sion scheme, as well as all those not included, will have to 
derive a part, if not all, of their pension support under 
title I of the Social Security Act—that is, from general tax 
funds supplied by the States and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is this title I that the Connery bill proposes to 
amend. 

It is a duty which Congress cannot justifiably postpone, to 
face the question as to what is an adequate pension and how 
it is to be provided. We must ask ourselves, Are the pension 
systems as now administered in the States satisfactory; and, 
if not, what should Congres do about it? 

Voting would sometimes be different in this House if 
Members had less dread of getting out of step with their 
own party crowd. As one Member expressed it, he did not 
want to get his tail in the wringer. That was the reason he 
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gave for thinking one way and voting another. He did not 
want to get his tail in the wringer. 

-I am afraid this is a weakness of all of us. I do not want 
to profess to be superior to it. But now and then there will 
be a subject of legislation on which we are dead enough in 
earnest to stand alone. 

Four years ago Ohio adopted what at the time we thought 
was an old-age-pension act. I had dreamed of this and 
worked for it for nearly a quarter of a century. But now, 
after 4 years of experience with our system, I am deeply 
disappointed with it. 

What we have in Ohio in not an old-age pension. It is 
relief, grudgingly measured out to aged persons, on the basis 
of dire need. 

ECV given us a charity 
dole. 

Having lived for so many years with these hopes of a real 
pension, I am the more displeased at what has happened. 

I resigned from the City Council of Cincinnati to come to 
this Congress, because the city council could do nothing to 
give the people of my State a real pension system, and I 
hoped that I could help get such action from Congress. 

It would help the people of all the States if title I of the 
Social Security Act were amended as the Connery bill pro- 


poses. 

On this subject I hope and believe that we are going to 
forget party lines and perform a real act of mercy for the 
aged people of all our States. I hope that we are not going 
to worry about getting our tail in a wringer. Some tails 
may get in the wringer all right, but it should be the tails 
of those who are callous to the needs of the old people of 
their district. 

Surely it is no longer necessary to plead for the principle 
of adequate old-age pensions. Let me introduce an old mar- 
ried couple of my acquaintance. Imagine that they are 
right here before you now. They are real people whom I 
know in Cincinnati. They are the loveliest old people you 
could imagine. You could wish the old lady were your own 
mother. It is a pity that they are not cherished in the 
home of sons and daughters, with an honored place at some 
happy fireside, with grandchildren playing at their feet. 

But for this old couple, to whom I introduce you, these 
dreams of home and children have vanished. They are left 
alone, childless now, and utterly without means. They had 
worked, all their lives. God, how they had worked! But 
the race is not always to the swift, as the Bible says, nor 
the battle to the strong. Time and chance happeneth to all 
men. Time and chance has happened to them. And so, 
here they are, at near their journey’s end, penniless and old, 
with nothing left of all their labors. 

Now, what does my State do for these fine old people? 
It gives them what they call an old-age pension. But it is 
just what they give younger people and call it relief. 

The State sends a lip-stick social worker, a professional 
charity doler, into their wretched tenement rooms to hold 
an inquisition into their affairs, to tell them how much they 
will be allowed for fuel and light, how much will be paid 
on their rent, and how many pennies a meal they may spend 
for food. Their allowance is pinched down to the last 
penny. And, on this rational budget, these old people com- 
monly go to bed early to save fuel, and go to bed hungry. 
They are shabbily clothed in their old age and poorly housed 
and ill-fed. This is what we call an old-age pension in the 
State of Ohio. 

What if these were your parents or mine? Should we 
not wish to do for all men’s mothers and fathers what we 
would wish done for our own? Would not that be following 
the Golden Rule of Christian brotherhood? 

Old age at best is a trial that we mortals have to face. 
It is the time that a poet of the Bible has described as the— 

Evil days when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the 


strong men shall bow themselves, and the ers cease because 
they are few “ or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 


golden bowl be broken—because man goeth to his long home 
and the mourners go about the streets. 
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To this pain of approaching dissolution shall we add the 
cold and hunger and pain of poverty? Surely we could wish 
for all old people security, at least from such needless priva- 
tion. We wish they might all have a cottage of their own 
and security from want, to sit in this autumn time with 
folded hands and peace of mind waiting for that mysterious 
summons that men call death. 

Shall we add to the distress of old age the bitterness of 
poverty? “Age and want”, cried the poet, “Age and want! 
Oh, ill-matched pair!” 

But this House does not need emotional appeals to its 
pity. Pity we have for all those who are both old and poor. 

Counting on the full measure of sympathy of every Mem- 
ber of this House, I come at once to the practical question 
we must ask: What should the Congress do about this? 

Such is the interest of the Members that a large number 
of bills have been introduced, and many different ways of 
dealing with the problem are proposed. 

A number of Members, who had introduced plans of their 
own, held a series of conferences and agreed each to aban- 
don his own proposal and unite on a compromise plan intro- 
duced by Mr. Connery in H. R. 5780. 

I wish to commend H. R. 5780 as being in the judgment of 
its friends the line of least resistance, the way that we may 
hope to get all that it is reasonable to expect from the 
Congress at this time. 

But, in doing so, I wish to emphasize that I have no spirit 
of antagonism toward any different or more ambitious pro- 
posal of any other Member. 

The Connery bill leaves the pension age at 65, where it is 
now. I would like to see it 60 years or even less if we 
could afford it. 

Some in the House stress the importance of having a 
straight Federal pension of the same amount to everybody, 
and paid directly by the Federal Government. I will gladly 
yote for such a proposal. But, if the House does not ap- 
prove of such a straight Federal pension, I hope that we 
may, at least, pass the Connery bill. 

The Connery bill does not disturb the existing plan that 
is operating under the Social Security Act. It leaves each 
State free to determine what its own contribution shall be 
for old-age pensions. It leaves the administration of the 
pension system where it is now in the hands of the States. 
But it does provide that the grants-in-aid from the Federal 
Government shall be two-thirds of what the States 
contribute. 

It provides that the Federal Government shall pay to the 
States $2 for one instead of paying dollar for dollar, as at 
present. 

The Connery bill involves no change in administration 
methods. It creates no new machinery. It merely pledges 
the Federal Government to double its contribution to the 
States for old-age-pension purposes. 

It is true that under any pension plan the costs are cer- 
tain to go up as time passes. At the present time the Fed- 
eral Government is paying one hundred and twenty-five 
millions a year to the States to match State old-age-pension 
expenditures. On the basis of present pension allowances 
fixed by the States, the Connery bill will cost the Federal 
Government two hundred and fifty millions a year instead 
of one hundred and twenty-five millions. 

But we do not disguise the fact that this sum is most 
certain to increase, because it must be presumed that the 
States will in time increase their own contributions. Under 
the present act, when a State adds $1 to its own pension 
expenditures it costs the Federal Government $1. But 
under the Connery bill each additional State dollar will cost 
the Federal Treasury $2. 

To make the pension $30, under the present act, the State 
is compelled to contribute $15. But under the Connery bill, 
if a State contributes $15 of its own funds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would contribute $30, and the pension would be $45. 
The Connery bill provides, however, that if more than $45 a 
month is paid, the excess above that amount must be borne 
wholly by the State. 
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This bill makes no departure from the present policy, 
which is to leave to the judgment of each State what the 
pension requirements are for its own citizens and how large 
a contribution its own taxpayers can stand. 

This is a flexible system which sacrifices uniformity to 
States’ rights. The Connery bill has been constructed with 
a view to getting a substantial improvement with a minimum 
amount of change. 

The impression prevails that old-age needs are soon to be 
adequately met by the compulsory insurance plan. Let me 
repeat that whatever may be thought of the present act it 
can never be extended to all the aged, and even for the most 
of those who come under the plan it holds out no promise of 
an adequate old-age pension. The maximum under the com- 
pulsory plan is $85 a month. But who could ever get that? 
Only the workers who for more than 40 years had never 
missed a pay day and had never earned less than $3,000 


a year. 
Mr. Albert Linton, president Provident Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Co., Philadelphia, comments on the benefits under the 

contributory feature of the Security Act as follows: 

on that anyone can receive is $85 a month, 


realize that according to the 


is $19 per month; in 1955 it is $25; in 1965, $33; and so on up to 
the 1980 average. 

There is, therefore, no solution for this generation in the 
contributory system alone. Any adequate old-age system 
must lean on the noncontributory system of title I of the 
Social Security Act. 

We must not, in our generosity, forget the serious prob- 
lems that are involved in this subject. If we reduce the 
pension age from 65 to 60, we thereby increase the expense 
60 percent. 

We might prefer a pension system that could pay a flat 
sum to everybody, irrespective of any means test. That 
would relieve the system of all taint of charity. 

But a pension of $50 a month to everybody 65 years of 
age would cost the producing part of our population over 
$4,020,000,000 a year, and, reduced to 60 years, such a pen- 
sion would cost $6,432,000,000 a year. 

It is to be hoped and expected that the States will liberal- 
ize their systems and eliminate offensive means tests. The 
requirement that homes must be surrendered to the State 
seems a cruelty that should be discontinued. 

To make old people live with relatives who do not want 
them is a cruelty, or to make them accept support from 
coerced relatives. But one means test that can hardly be 
avoided for the present, besides that of age and residence, is 
the test of income. It is too much, in view of depressed eco- 
nomic conditions, to expect the payment of a flat sum. A 
person should be required to state what private income he 
has, and the pension should be whatever sum may be neces- 
sary which, when added to such private income, will make a 
total maximum income of a given amount. This is my pri- 
vate opinion, based on some study of how costs mount, but 
such questions of policy are left to the States. 

So, too, the question of what such a guaranteed income 
should be is a matter for each State to decide. Conditions 
vary, and a sum which might be unnecessarily large in one 
State might be as much too small in another. Each State is 
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the judge as to any such differentials. This is the plan of the 
existing provisions of the Social Security Act which the Con- 
nery bill wovld not disutrb. 

The Connery bill is conservative. It seeks no great change. 
It asks merely that there be increased aid from the Federal 
Government. If this House wishes to go further, I shall be 
glad. But one thing I cannot understand—how any Con- 
gressman could bear to go home and face the old people of 
his district after having refused to do even this much for 
them. 

Even if thumbs are turned down on this Connery bill— 
even if we are not permitted to bring it to a roll call in the 
House—the petition which is pending on the Clerk’s desk will 
be as good a record as a roll call and will show ineffaceably 
how every Member stands. 

For the sake of pitiful old people whom I know in my State, 
and whom you must know in yours, I appeal to you, my col- 
leagues, to sign petition no. 19, and please do so promptly. 


Aviation Day and Aviation Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, under authority of an act of Con- 
gress, the President has proclaimed the 28th of May as Avia- 
tion Day. This is a tribute to the importance of aviation and 
the expression of the Nation’s anticipation of its future devel- 
opment. It reflects the sentiment of the American people, 
who are interested in fostering and developing this newest 
method of transportation which so readily typifies modern 
progress and the American spirit of advancement. 

Perhaps those who inspired this action by Congress and the 
President in establishing Aviation Day were not conscious of 
any particular date which could most appropriately be se- 
lected as the anniversary of the original event and outstand- 
ing importance to aviation. It so happens, however, that 
this is the very day of the month upon which America 20 
years ago decided to launch one of its most forward-looking 
steps looking toward air superiority. That was the day on 
which the decision was made to design what later became 
known as the Liberty engine. 

That decision resulted in the development of the greatest 
engine of that type of its day and represented America’s 
most outstanding contribution to aeronautical construction 
during the World War. As a member of the investigating 
committee, my duties led me to take a particular interest in 
the history of airplane development prior to that time and 
with particular reference as to the activities of the United 
States in the World War in connection with the construc- 
tion and operation of airplanes. Much of the information 
our investigation developed is embodied in part 2 of House 
Report No. 637 of the Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, 
and liberal excerpts from which are published in the hear- 
ings on H. R. 5234, as reported for the 8th day of April for 
this year. 

Much misinformation concerning America’s air war activi- 
ties has passed as historical facts since that time. One 
really interested in the question of aviation would do well to 
familiarize himself with the facts concerning our war activi- 
ties, and from them he cannot help but learn lessons of im- 
portance concerning air operations and military prepared- 
ness in general. Least among the exaggerations and miscon- 
ceptions of a generation ago are many truths which establish 
what basically was the fault in the Federal organization of 
our air forces when America entered the World War. 

On the 23d day of December 1907 the Army advertised for 
a heavier-than-air airplane, the main requirements of 
which were that it would remain continuously in the air for 
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1 hour and develop a speed of at least 36 miles an hour. The 
trial flight of the Wright machine fulfilled the requirements 
of the Army specification in September of 1908. It did so in 
the presence of the President, members of the Cabinet, a 
large group of Congressmen, military men, and the public. 

If any spectator present at that exhibition flight then 
grasped the full significance of that event, history has failed 
to reveal to us who that person may have been. Many 
speculated upon the possible future of aerial navigation but 
none anticipated its real importance. 

The common military viewpoint was that the airplane 
might become useful as a means of transporting military 
messages and serving as an adjunct to the Signal Service. 

Pursuant to that thought, military aviation was turned 
over to an aviation section in the Signal Corps. The assign- 
ment of air navigation to such a minor role may have been 
justified in 1908. Perhaps that was a proper assignment for 
its early development, but the airplane for a number of 
years was destined to fail to gain its proper place in the 
military life of the United States. It was only when Gen- 
eral Pershing was out on the ocean en route to Europe that 
he made the order separating aviation in the A. E. F. from 
the Signal Corps. 

It was left to other nations, particularly France, to ad- 
vance the art of air navigation, profiting by its origination 
in America. As measured by the support given to airplane 
development up to the time of the World War the United 
States ranked about ninth among the nations of the world. 

During the World War the United States made great prog- 
Tess in aviation and particularly in quantity production of 
engines. We learned much, but we lacked much because 
of the want of that skill which only time and experience can 
give and for which there are no substitutes. We had failed 
to advance aviation as the circumstances demanded and as 
opportunity was accorded us. 

Since the World War, civil and military aviation has 
advanced. We are now confronted particularly with the 
commercial aviation problem. Better construction methods, 
greater scientific and technical skill, better designs, improved 
mechanism and aviation aids with increased safety, in- 
creased speed, and greater load-carrying capacity, today 
places commercial aviation at the beginning of a new period 
in aviation development. 

Again we meet a challenge somewhat like we faced in 
military aviation 20 years ago. Our decision is of import- 
ance to the future and success of aviation. 

A decade ago there was a small field for commercial avia- 
tion outside of postal service. There was then a limited 
field for the civilian airplanes as there appeared to be for 
the military airplane in 1908. Now, with new-found ability, 
commercial aviation is seeking its real mission beyond the 
confined activities of any one economic or governmental 
agency. 

The modern transport plane is rapidly taking its place as 
@ very important adjunct to a national transportation plan 
adapted to present-day activities. By speed, load-carrying 
capacity, and greater safety it is attaining a new status in 
the transportation world. 

In all probability, within two decades the rules of the road 
in the air are going to have new importance. Congestion 
on air lanes is going to be a problem of air transportation. 
Great numbers of passengers, great quantities of express and 
freight are going to be carried in the air. 

Two-thirds of the income of the transport lines is now 
derived from the passenger and express service. In a few 
years relative support from the mail service has been cut in 
two and the revenue from the other service doubled. Much 
greater progress is in the near future. 

Progress in commercial aviation is largely a matter of vol- 
ume of business, and as that increases transportation costs 
are going to further decrease and thereby invite more busi- 
ness. As practically every student of air commerce realizes, 
this new development should be under the helpful regulation 
of the Government. 
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As air mail must be confined to one or a very limited num- 
ber of carriers between specific points, so commercial avia- 
tion in the very nature of the present situation should be 
regulated as we regulate other agencies of transportation, 
particularly the rail and motor vehicles. 

Certificates of operation should confine interstate com- 
merce between different points to one line or such limited 
number of lines as are properly qualified to give good coor- 
dinated service. Cutthroat competition, seeking to succeed 
by starving out competitors, should be denied. The trans- 
port lines should be aided in giving security and stability to 
their activities by being assured certificates for their opera- 
tion so long as they provide adequate service and give no 
just reason for revocation of their certificates. 

We are trying to bring about this situation by H. R. 7273, 
reported to the Congress today by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. The general purpose of this proposed 
legislation is to constitute the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as the regulatory body to exercise over commercial 
aviation the same genera! regulatory powers now exercised 
over rail and motor vehicles in interstate commerce, so far 
as applicable to air transportation. 

This measure provides the usual features of regulatory 
legislation, such as the control of rates, methods of proce- 
dure upon complaints, the control of the issuance of securi- 
ties, the prevention of interlocking directorates, and the pre- 
vention of mergers and consolidations and control except 
under limited conditions approved by the regulatory body. 

The proposed legislation would extend to existing air 
carriers in interstate commerce certificates of convenience 
and necessity to continue their existing service. It is made 
the duty of every air transport in interstate commerce to 
carry mail when requested in the manner provided by this 
legislation. 

The Postmaster General alone would be authorized to 
initiate proceedings for the establishment of a new air-mail 
route. His petition would be granted subject only to the 
veto powers of the regulatory body in cases where it is de- 
termined that the creation of such new route would unrea- 
sonably impair the service of an existing certificate holder. 

The Postmaster General would not be required to tender 
mail to any certificate holder for transmission by every plane 
operated by such certificate holder, but in his discretion may 
distribute the load as the needs of the Postal Service might 
require. 

The Postmaster General would have sole control, so far as 
the Government is concerned, as to schedules. 

Mail would be tendered, carried, and delivered in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations and schedules proclaimed 
by the Postmaster General. 

At the present time all operating mail carriers have their 
rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
method of fixing compensation continues to apply to all 
holders of certificates authorizing mail transportation, 
whether now existing or hereafter granted. 

I think it not an undue appraisal of the importance of this 
proposed legislation to say that its early passage means much 
to the progress, orderly development, and greater expansion 
of commercial aviation during the next few years in the 
United States. It will be of greater encouragement and 
security to investment in commercial aviation, it will stabilize 
the industry, it will protect the public against unfair prac- 
tices and discriminations, and give greater safety to the 
traveling public. 

Without this legislation the Federal Government has no 
control over the transportation of passengers, express, or 
freight in interstate commerce other than a limited control 
exercised in reference to air-mail transportation. For some 
years at least commercial aviation cannot progress under 
conditions of cutthroat competition or unregulated interstate 
transportation. 

Soon the time will be here when the very number of planes 
in the air will be an unbearable hazard unless coordinated 
and synchronized by intelligent regulations by some author- 
ized body, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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We have received many assurances of support for this legis- 
lation. We are confident of its adoption by the Congress. 
We present it with assurance that it offers a practical solu- 
tion of a very important problem now concerning our com- 
mercial air service. 

We present this legislation with a confidence that we are 
doing a good service not only to commercial aviation but also 
promoting the business life and welfare of the country 
generally. 


The Constitution and Religious Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, OF 
INDIANA, ON MAY 23, 1937 


Mr, PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend, 
T attach copy of a radio address given by me on Sunday, May 
23, 1937, over WOL, Washington D. C., on the subject The 
Constitution and Religious Liberty, as follows: 


Complete religious liberty exists nowhere in the world except in 
the United States of America. Nor did it exist in this country prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution and its Bill of Rights. To 
achieve complete separation of church and state and freedom to the 
individual to worship God in the light of his conscience has re- 
quired a bloody struggle of 6,000 That struggle has been 
crowned with success only in this country, and in this country for 
only 146 years. 

At first thought these statements are but they are 
true. Take a survey of the world ener car BOE, Lock at 
Mexico, Japan, Spain, 


i 


oath prove the unity, rather than the separation, of the state and 
the established church. : 
In some of these countries there is, thank God, a great deal of 
religious tolerance; in others, very little; in some, y none. 
Nevertheless, nowhere on the globe does a people live today where 
each and every one of its citizens enjoys, and to the same 

as we do, that priceless blessing which we call religious liberty. 

There all this. There are reasons why we have 
. They are, first, the fact that our 
fathers had suffered its denial for many centuries; second, the 
guaranty of free worship set forth in writing in our fundamental 
law; and, third, that we have courts to saf tees, 
courts which we have so far maintained free from legislative domi- 


the human conscience and use it to 
augment magnify the State, That is going on today in 
Europe, as I shall point out. 

Sometimes the State and the Church have made common cause, 
Ambitious clerics and ambitious politicians have joined hands 
and made logrolling agreements for the greater glory of each. 

But whatever the cause or causes religious liberty has been won 
only after the greatest sacrifice, and when won, is under constant 
and terrific pressure to whittle it away. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of religious as well as political liberty. 

When the Constitutional Convention which met in Philadelphia 
150 years ago this month submitted its final draft to the people 
for ratification, objection was made that the Constitution did not 
contain & sufficient guaranty that these rights of the individual 
should not be infringed upon by the new Government which it 
Was proposed to establish. 

With to certain matters our fathers insisted upon a 
“no man’s land” upon which no Government official should ever be 
permitted to trespass, no matter how large a majority he may have 
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won in any election. It was therefore agreed that a Bill of Rights 
be added to the Constitution at the earliest opportunity, Ex- 
cept for this assurance the Constitution would not have been 
ratified. 

It became the business of the First Congress, therefore, to put 
in writing these guaranties and submit them to the people for 
adoption. This was done in the form of 10 separate amendments 
known to all succeeding Americans as the Bill of Rights. They 
became a part of the Constitution on December 15, 1791. 

That date may therefore be said to mark the birth of religious 
freedom as an effective principle of government, for the first time, 
and practicaily, for the only time anywhere in the history of the 
world. Although much of our Constitution has been adopted by 
other countries, nevertheless in the century and more which has 
elapsed, not a single other nation has achieved complete. separa- 
tion of church and State. Ours was in fact a new order of the ages, 

It is significant that although our fathers desired to pro- 
tect many hard-won liberties, the first article of the Bill of 
Rights and the first words of that article deal with this precious 
matter of religious liberty. 

When it is remembered that it is the tendency of all legislative 
bodies to extend their power, lt is worthy of note that the first 
Congress to convene under the Constitution adopted limitations 
or restrictions upon the power of themselves and all future Con- 

The words are “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Elsewhere it was provided that no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” 

These prohibitions upon governmental power are absolute. 
They admit of no qualification. “ shall make no law.” 
“No ious test shall ever be required.” As long as these pro- 
hibitions stand it is plain that our fathers intended to place the 
‘rights so guarded beyond the power of any party, however power- 
ful; any majority, however great; any mandate, however impres- 
sive; any Congress, however strong; any President, however popu- 
lar; any ecclesiastic, however intolerant; any politician, however 


ambitious, 

Stronger language could not be used. By no jot or tittle were 
these rights to be whittled away. They were written by men 
who had a profound tance with and a distrust of the 
weaknesses and the greed and ambition of men. 

The thought that prompted them has never been better ex- 
pressed than by Thomas Jefferson, when he said: 

“Tt would be a dangerous delusion if our confidence in the men 
of our choice should silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism. Free govern- 
ment is founded on jealousy, not on confidence. It is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes limited constitutions to bind 
down those whom we are obliged to trust with power. Our Con- 
stitution has sccordingiy fixed the limits to which (and no fur- 
ther) our confidence go. questions of power, then, let no 
more be heard of confidence men, but bind them down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

Upon the tomb of Jefferson are engraved the words “Author of 
the Statute of Religious Freedom.” It is a sad but true com- 
mentary on human nature that the fears expressed by him were 
justified at the time and by subsequent events. Men need to be 
“bound down by the chains of the Constitution.” 

That is the deep of constitutional as against per- 
sonal government, Under it the people rule and are the source of 
all power. But they rule, as it were, on second thought, not on 
the impulse of the moment. The Constitution represents the 
needs of the decade or the century, not the exigencies of the hour. 
It is the deliberate, sober, second thought of mankind, designed 
to check the snap judgments of mass emotion. It is the “stop, 
look, and listen” signpost erected by the past to prevent disaster 
to the present and the future. 

But suppose Congress does make a law denying religious liberty. 
Suppose some State does require a religious test as a qualification 
for public office. But why suppose? These things have actually 
happened here in America, despite the words of the Constitution. 
What then? Will the words save our liberties? No. What will? 
Only a Court which will pronounce null and void any such law 
or any such test which the Constitution forbids, even though such 
law or test represents the temporary majority sentiment of the 
people, the will of their legislative agents, or the purpose of 
their Executive. 

But there is still needed something more. And that is a people 
who will not countenance under any under any sup- 
posed temporary advantage, any attempt to deprive their courts 
of the freedom to exercise their own honest judgment when 
constitutions clash with statutes. If that freedom can be in- 
fringed upon to obtain certain judgments on economic or politi- 
cal it can, by the same token, be infringed upon to 
obtain certain judgments on religious questions. 

The real question is not whether our courts have always been 
right but whether they shall always be free to act rightly. Or, 
putting it in other words, the question is not whether they have 
done a perfect job but whether any other agency of government, 
also composed of human beings, can do a better job. The ques- 
tion is whether the rights of minorities are safer in the hands oi 
the majority, or in the hands of independent courts. And we 
are all members of some minority. 

Volumes of law books prove that religious liberties are not safe 
unless our courts are free. In the absence of such courts they 
vanish like the mist of the morning. 
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A few years ago the State of Oregon passed a law requiring all 
children between 8 and 16 years of age to attend only the public 
schools. The effect of this was to close all private and parochial 
schools and to deprive all fathers and mothers of the right to send 
their children to schools where they might receive religious in- 
struction. The act applied only to children 16 or under. But if 
this was a valid “legislative policy” with respect to 16 or under, it 
would have been equally valid with respect to 16 or over. If valid, 
therefore, such legislation in Oregon or any and all other States or 
the National Congress could close every denominational school or 
college in the country, whether Protestant, Jew, or Catholic, includ- 
ing such institutions as Notre Dame University, in my congres- 
sional district. 

This case of Pierce v. The Society of Sisters of Jesus and Mary 


was therefore of the greatest importance and was defended not. 


only by the schools directly concerned but by the American Jewish 
Committee, the Seventh-Day Adventists, and the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. 

The Supreme Court, speaking through Justice McReynolds, held 
unanimously that the act was invalid and in words of simple 
eloquence said that “the child is not the creature of the State.” 
Because it was a free Court and not a political Court it overrode 
the people of Oregon on a legislative policy which conflicted with 
the supreme law of the land. Because it did so it guaranteed that 
every father and mother in America, now or in the future, who 
may wish to send their boys and girls to schools or colleges where 
they will receive religious as well as secular education, may do so 
if they choose. Among the denominations which conduct private 
cr parochial elementary and high schools in the United States are 
the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Quakers, Latter-Day Saints, 
8 Presbyterian, Lutheran, Catholic, Seventh-Day Advent- 

z others. 


might be controlled in its decision by creating additional judges 
who would overrule the case of Pierce against Society of Sisters, 
what would the rights of religious minorities then amount to? 
They would be gone with the wind. 

Abroad the children of Italy are regimented as the “sons of the 
wolf.” In Germany on May 1 Adolf Hitler declared, “I will not tol- 
erate that the German people’s authority shall be menaced from any 
quarter. That holds good, above all, for the churches. * * * We 
aag seve af accept full responsibility for the morals of the State and 

people.” 

In Italy Mussolini is the constitution. In Germany Hitler is 
the supreme court. Both of them say in substance to their 
people, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

But in America the state is the servant of man, not his master. 
Here it is recognized by cur fundamental law that man, because 
he is a child of God, has certain rights and dignities as a human 


soul that are beyond the power of princes or the might of ma-' 


jorities. is the political, as Christianity is the religious, 
Tecognition of the sovereignty of the soul and not 

My friends, constitutional government is now 
over the world. Its first and perhaps its final 
America and in the hearts of Americans. It is ours 
and to hold. It is not ours to give away. We hold it 
life tenants in trust. It is a precious legacy from our fath 
to hand down to our children. If we breach that trust, we 
traitors to all the past. If we are faithful to it, our 
and our children’s children will rise up and bless us, as we bless 
our fathers who went before. 


Shall Any Funds Be Earmarked? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, a controversy 
has raged over this relief bill for 3 legislative days, and 
mostly, it seems, it is the earmarking of certain funds which 
is the chief contention. The newspapers would have the 
country believe that rebellious Democrats are in favor of 
earmarking the whole bill, that they may put through “pork- 
barrel” legislation. These independent Democrats who have 
suggested earmarking funds for various purposes maintain 
that they are merely exercising their congressional preroga- 
tive and doing their congressional duty, not as rubber stamps 
but as the duly accredited representatives of their constitu- 
ents. They claim that the purposes for which they have 
demanded earmarkings are such wholesome and beneficial 
purposes that no true charge of “pork barrel” legislation may 
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be properly lodged against their efforts. On the other hand, 
party leaders have warned us that this bill is about to be 
earmarked to death, and that if we continue as during the 
past 3 legislative days, there will not be anything left in it 
for relief purposes. 

In my own case I have favored earmarking funds, particu- 

larly for the P. W. A. and N. Y. A., and have given in the 
REcorD my reasons for earmarking P. W. A. funds. Worthy 
as flood control may be, I voted against earmarking any- 
thing for that purpose in this bill. Worthy as permanent 
roads may be, I failed to follow my inclination to vote to set 
apart any portion of this relief amount for road constructicn. 
I thought these could be taken care of otherwise, and I wanted 
to keep this a relief measure. If I could have my way, I 
would not earmark more than a total of $300,000,000 out of a 
billion and a half, thus leaving at the least one billion two 
hundred million to be used for relief through the W. P. A. 
set-up. I wish it might be more, but in view of pressing econ- 
omy needs, perhaps such an amount is not far wrong. 
The bill, as reported from the committee originally, con- 
tained some carmarking. I notice that $75,000,000 is sug- 
gested for the National Youth Administration. This proposal 
met little or no opposition in our Committee of the Whole. I 
sincerely trust that the setting aside of this amount for 
N. Y. A. will be approved both by the House and by the Sen- 
ate. Such earmarking has more than my approval—it has 
my most earnest support. 

As a college man of some years’ experience, I believe I am 
qualified to speak concerning the need of and the benefits of 
such an allotment as we have sanctioned for the National 
Youth Administration. Of course we have not tried this new 
method of aiding young people to attend high school and col- 
lege long enough to say that the system is perfected, but we 
have had sufficient experience to judge some of the results. 
Permit me to make a few observations about such aid and 
draw on my own experience as dean of a college in the West. 

DOES IT PAY? 

In this college in Arizona, with a student enrollment of 
about 1,000, we had about a third of the number of the 
students paying their way through school wholly or in part 
through student employment, which program was financed 
Ao the extent of 3314 percent through Federal N. Y. A. 
funds. I know personally that a large percentage of my 
own students who thus paid their way through college were 
the most worthy and competent of the entire student body. 
Incidentally, they made the best showing in the matter of 
scholastic records and in the various activities of college 
life. Presumably, none of the 335 students working their 
way through that college during the year of which I speak 
could have attended college without the opportunity to sup- 
port themselves wholly or in part by Government em- 
ployment. 

I know by name and character several hundred students 
who graduated from this one college during the years of the 
great depression and who were enabled to do so only because 
of this wise Federal aid. What is most interesting to note 
is that these very same young college graduates who re- 
ceived their diplomas in the darkest economic hour of our 
Nation’s history, and who are frequently numbered with the 
so-called lost generation, are today making their way in the 
world, self-sustaining and independent, and with high cour- 
age and hope. Who can estimate what an economic value 
this N. Y. A. fund has helped these young people to create 
and by what yardstick shall we measure the values which 
such young folk represent? 

FORM OR REFORM 

About 2 years ago, at a service club meeting in my home 
town, a gentleman from another State pointed out that our 
great neighboring State had an overwhelming problem in 
‘taking care of its wayward youth. As he bluntly expressed 
it, “They cannot build reform schools fast enough for the 
new inmates.” He further pointed out that it cost about 


‘$1,500 annually to take care of boys and girls in such | bave inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address by 


the service club meeting. Seizing this favorable opportunity, 
I told the club of several ambitious young persons who had 
consulted me that very morning about enrolling as college 
students, provided they could get as much as $15 a month 
of student employment to supplement their own funds. In 
this way they hoped to pay their way through college. This 
I encouraged them to do, and it was arranged. 

I further explained to the service group that on a total 
outlay of $400 a college year a student could attend my 
college and be deprived of no academic or social privileges 
or benefits. Thus I pointed out that a fund of fifteen or 
sixteen hundred dollars, which amount is required to keep a 
boy or girl in a reform school, would keep four college 
students in a good modern college. These statements were 
literally true 2 years ago as a comparison of college cost 
and values in my own community. 

The National Youth Administration has been allotted 
money for the aid of high-school students, as well as of 
college students. Without quoting statistics, I feel that the 
money thus spent through this agency of the Government 
toward keeping our young people in high school and college 
in such panicky times is the most significant investment our 
country has ever made in permanent human values. If it 
costs four times as much to keep a boy in a reform school, 
or the penitentiary, than to enable him to maintain himself 
in my college, and such were the facts, it indicates in a small 
way the value of the National Youth fund. Only a few days 
ago we heard enthusiastic Members pointing out in this 
House the remarkable benefits of the C. C. C. for boys and 
young men of the depression. I do not want to minimize the 
work of the C. C. C. for I, too, recognize its valuable con- 
tribution in taking boys from railroad trains, highways, and 
back alleys of the Nation and giving them a sense of security 
and a brighter outlook on life. 

However, I stoutly maintain that the same amount of 
money spent in keeping a young man in a high school or 
in a college will do much more for him and for the future 
of the country than such a sum spent on him in a C. C. C. 
camp. I would not discriminate against any of these edu- 
cational agencies. I favor them all and a generous support 
of the same. It may be that some of our hard-headed 
practical businessmen may feel that we are attempting to 
educate too many too far in this country. But when I 
attempt to measure the cultural and spiritual values grow- 
ing out of our educational expenditures, I become more en- 
thusiastic that our Government shall do its uttermost for 
the young people of the land. 

In a sense it is a misnomer to speak of this N. Y. A. fund 
as a part of a relief fund. It is here only because it is 
inconvenient to have it in any other bill. In another sense 
it is properly a relief fund, if “relief” means more than 
feeding the body. Man shall not live by bread- alone. 
Whatever sum is earmarked ultimately for this work, 
whether it be seventy-five million or more, it is a national 
investment in the future of those whose value in leadership 
and service cannot be computed in monetary terms, 


Positive Government for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH CARR, OF KELLOGG, IDAHO 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


schools. The State director of N. Y. A. in Arizona was at | Mr. Joseph Carr, of Kellogg, Idaho, recently delivered at the 
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University of Idaho on the subject of Positive Government 
for Democracy. 

Mr. Carr is a student at the university, and his address 
was awarded first place in a contest. It is significant of the 
frank and searching appraisal being made by young men 
and women of vital problems of our day. They are to be 
encouraged and commended in their efforts. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


For nearly a hundred and fifty years we have lived under the 
radiant beam of the American Government. In that time we have 
swept from the Atlantic to the Pacific, conquered forest and 
plain, built marvelous cities, and adorned countless hills and 
valley with temples of learning and tabernacles of religion, 
Above millions of homes ascends the smoke from family altars, 
where husbands and wives imbued with the pioneering spirit 
gather their children about them and dream of the day when 
their sons and daughters with minds and limbs unfettered shall 
run the road of opportunity of gaining the same good life that 
Was endowed upon them. But destiny obscures their vision. The 
omnipotent touch of change has placed alarming and formidable 
circumstance before their eyes. 

They see millions of men, women, and even children, working 
long hours for such meager compensation that they are not able 
to obtain the bare necessities of life. They see cherished demo- 
cratic institutions falling before the machinations of selfish men. 

They see the dark mist of injustice spreading over the lives 
of millions; those who are denied equal opportunity to an edu- 
cation and to im their lot. 

They see the g affliction of a viclous economic depression. 

They see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
nourished 


The present rises before them like a horrible dream. For what 
evil spirit casts down upon them such demoralizing and devastat- 
ing problems of human suffering and economic injustice. With 
aching hearts they set forth to seek a solution. Prescribing to 
the same frontier y that cleared the forests, cultivated 
the prairies, and built the roads, they fall into the depths of con- 
fusion. Futile are their patriotic and devotional efforts. The 
world they have known was different. 

In 1776 there were only a few million persons scattered along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Thirteen small, jealous Colonies, 
each largely self-subsistent, naturally presented different problems, 
Economically, the Nation of that day was self-contained. The 
farm and village population depended primarily upon their own 
efforts for their well-being. The country was is a state of im- 
mature settlement. When economic conditions became pressing 
in one place instead of endeavoring to solve them the people so 
effected moved to the new lands in the West. 

But today the economic situation is entirely different. We no 
longer have the frontier. People no longer live in remote 
and farms distributed sparsely throughout the country; but we 
live in cities and urbanized towns. The inde 
producer of the past for the most part has been supplanted by 
the specialist, the corporation, the cooperative association, and the 
trade-union. Individuals, communities, and regions have beccme 
interdependent. All have become so interwoven into a common 
economic net that apart from a few primitive farmers, no one, 
whatever his virtues of industry and thrift may be, lives unto 


village, but hundreds of miles away, and not by individual workers 
but by many under the direction of a large-scale enterprise. 


community. We live in a changed economic environment. Even 
former President Coolidge, who has been called the savior of our 
liberties, took cognizance of this when he said, “We are in an era 
to which I do not belong, and it would not be possible for me to 
adjust myself to it. When I hear of the new processes which are 
so popular now, I realize that my time in public affairs is past.” 
The American frontier era was one of the few times in human 


them by selfish men through the medium of Government. 


exploitation. In America the qualities of self-reliance, initiative, 
and resourcefulness were not to be restrained. Everyone could 
be free and independent. The railroad builders, oil barons, mining 
czars, steel magnates, and financial wizards were given free rein. 
‘They grasped opportunities when and where they saw them with- 
out asking permission or patronage, without the burden of con- 
sideration for a community that was not yet articulate, but simply 
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of our Government became tempered from this conception. So 
firmly embedded in the political morality of the people did the 
theory of laissez faire become that in a later day we find heedless 
exploiters of natural resources and human beings destroying almost 
every vestige of control in the interest of the public with little or 
no resistance, Acrimonious and devastating attacks were leveled 
upon all newer economic and social theories in the name of pa- 
triotism by means of injunctions, blacklists, provocation, and even 
imprisonment. The fight against labor unions was incorporated 
under the banner of Americanism. The profit lords and acquisitive 
businessmen were enthroned as the messiahs of this Nation. It is 
with the deepest regret that we view the remark of a former Cabinet 
officer of our Government as a result of an interview on the de- 
pression. He said, “Our children are apt to profit rather than 
suffer from what is going on.” Those destitute millions could 
invigorate their hearts with the thought that their suffering was 
a tribute to our sublime institutions. As they were told, Govern- 
ment interference to alleviate the severity of the depression would 
1 tyranny and the dreadful oppression of their precious 
berties. 


undoubtedly lead to communism, fascism, or bolshevism. 
mocracy could only be attained by chaining the powers of govern- 
ment. It is a matter of common knowledge of just how that 
democracy worked and works today. The advan and oppor- 
tunities bestowed upon those in economic position does not foster 
democracy. We see the distinctions. We have a residence mean- 
ing, exclusive suburbs for the rich, slums for the poor. We have a 
culture meaning: Expensive art, symphony, and opera tickets and 
European travel for the rich; jazz, crooners, movies, or cheap publi- 
cations for the poor. We have political meaning: The rich are 
important members of the community, the poor are nuisances, 
troublemakers, beggars asking for relief and adding to the national 
debt. We have a legal meaning: The rich have the most 
counsel to represent them; the poor take what they can get. If 
the poor have no employment, which is most often due to no fault 
of their own, and forced upon relief, we are not sure of what 
becomes of their guaranteed rights in the Constitution. 

For many of our ple there is an immediate need for a new 
definition of their rights and a new assurance of protection from 
oppression by economic power. The guarantees of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness are just as important today when 
applied to the huge business combination and concentrated wealth 
as they were a century and a half ago in their application to gov- 
ernmental action. The extreme rugged individualist of the past 
must be rooted out. Our national philosophy must no longer be 
subservient to industrial oli à 

Today, if democracy is to be real under modern industrial tech- 
nique, government must provide for its citizens a reserve 
or storehouse of surpluses sufficient to nourish self-respect, In 
our case, this used to be land. Now it must be social insurance 
against the disastrous workings of a precarious economic system. 
No man can be called a democrat in any vital or wholesome 
sense if he has nowhere to turn when the impulsions of economic 
pressure become too much for him. There must be an escape 
provided, each citizen must have a card up his sleeve that no one 
can t 


Today, government must nt. To paraphrase Cardinal 
Newman, “To live is to change and to obtain perfection is to 
change often.” The maladjustments in our economic society can 
be corrected only the trial and error method. The mis- 
takes of that government imbued with a moral passion to attain 
a better state of affairs is far more conducive to “warm-hearted” 
democracy than that government which lacks courage, foresight, 
and aggressiveness, for fear that it might err. 

Today, government must keep democracy from taking a holiday. 
That fraternal doctrine of Jefferson and Lincoln must be seen 


preserve 

wild beast to hunt and to live alone. But civilized man must be 
able to live in a well-organized community where he works with 
and for his fellow men, where he fulfills obligations to them and 
they in turn fulfill their obligations to him. 

No nation faced with multitudinous economic maladjustments 
escapes the poison ferment of social unrest. This, as we have 
learned from the past, has been the us counterpart of all 
violent resolutions. In Russia, it invoked the St. Petersburg 
strike. In France it sounded the alarm for the storming of the 
Bastile. In Italy, it beat the drums for the march upon Rome. 

Let us take renewed warning from the experiences of these 
nations. No longer shall we see democracy as a puny flower being 
ravaged by pernicious weeds. Government must be dedicated to 
the extermination of these weeds by positive action. Then we 
shall see the growth of a hardy flower rooted in social good 
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Responsibility of Government to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS BY THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, JAMES A. FARLEY, 
AT CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 24, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject 
' The Government and Its Responsibility to the People, de- 
' livered by Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster General, at the 
annual dinner of the Loyola University Alumni Association at 
Chicago, III., May 24, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Those of you who have long been associated with the growth and 
development of Loyola University must have a feeling of warmth 
and satisfaction in the size and character of this impressive gather- 
ing here tonight. A scholastic institution which can bring together 
nearly 3,000 loyal sons on an occasion like this has ample reason 
to feel content with the present and confident of the future. 

It is a good thing also for the State of Illinois and the city of 
Chicago that Loyola University is in such a flourishing condition 
and that its alumni are constantly playing a greater part in both 
civic and professional life. The students who leave Loyola have 
been grounded deeply, not alone in knowledge, but in the sense of 
their obligations to their Creator and their fellow men. The 
results of such a training are bound to have a wholesome effect 
in influencing the pattern of community life. 

These are days in which momentous events tumble over each 
other so fast that each year seems like an epoch. Speed seems to 
be of the essence—even in politics. We are accustomed to high- 
speed communication through the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the radio. We are getting accustomed to high-speed transporta- 
tion through the motorcar, the streamlined train, and the air- 
plane, Even history itself seems to be taking on something of this 
breathless character of present-day life. 

Each week seems to bring a new crisis in European affairs. In 
fact, before the bewildered readers of the daily press learn the 
facts about one crisis, they find themselves confronted with a 
wholly new one. The news brings reports of menacing military 
alliances and of growing armaments, of dictators growling at one 
another, and of merciless fighting in guerrilla warfare that threat- 
ens to involve a continent. Even the slumbering Orient is mov- 
ing faster than it ever did before. 

While the pace hasn’t been quite so severe on this side of the 
ocean, after the past few years it could hardly be said that America 
is in the doldrums. There was an economic depression of unprece- 
dented extent and severity, followed by a series of swift and vital 
strokes intended to help the Nation regain its economic balance. 
And, of course, for those who like excitement, there was the stir- 
ring Presidential election of last fall, in which each of the great 
political parties did its patriotic best to warn the country of the 
iniquities of the other. After such a series of events it could 
hardly be said that Americans were having a dull time. 

To those people who dislike change, it is only natural that times 
like these should bring uneasiness. That fact alone explains why 
a great many folks of conservative turn of mind are dead set 

any revision in the social, economic, and political order. 
But whether we like it or not, this is an age of change and revi- 
sion. The entire world is in ferment because of the renewed 
aspirations of people who are impatient at the continuance of old 
wrongs and abuses and who are demanding a better world in which 
to live. 

The United States has not escaped this almost universal fi 
of discontent and uncertainty. The profound efforts at politi 
ehange which have taken place in the last few years did not ger- 
minate in the minds of a few visionaries and idealists who hap- 
pened to be in power, despite the wishful thinking of those who 
make that assertion. These changes had their beginnings deep 
down in the consciousness of a people aroused and angered at the 
inequities and inequalities which were permitted to exist under 
the old order. The Roosevelt administration was made the instru- 

. ment of change because three previous administrations had sat 
motionless and insensitive to what was taking place. 

Tonight it is my privilege to discuss the social meaning of the 
program which the administration has undertaken in response to 
this insistent demand on the part of the electorate. 

The social objectives of the Roosevelt administration are two- 
fold—the conservation of natural resources and, above all, the 
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conservation of human beings. There is nothing new in that. In 
a broad sense, these objectives form the ultimate goal of every 
government worthy of the name and to a considerable extent of 
every other organization which has for its purpose the better- 
ment of mankind. 

The only new element is the fact that President Roosevelt in- 
sists we must do something about obtaining those objectives. He 
insists that now is the time to uproot old evils, to correct the 
errors of the past, to lay the foundation for a better way of living 
and a more equitable distribution of human justice. He has no 
patience for the philosophy of drift and do-nothing. He lays 
down the simple proposition that if we believe what we advocate, 
then the only course open is to strive with all our might to make 
it a reality. 

Of course, there are some people who dissent vigorously from the 
proposition that the Government must attempt anything at all 
which has to do with the social aims of mankind. They look upon 
government as a policeman whose only task is to protect life and 
property from direct and illegal assault. They offer as an alterna- 
tive for the social program of the administration the empty formula 
of do-nothing in the vain hope that conditions will improve and 
manifest abuses will correct themselves. 

The only trouble with that philosophy is the fact that it won’t 
work. If the events of the past few years failed to teach this 
country that the road to national security, and the road to indi- 
vidual security as well, lies through the adoption of wise public 
policies, then mankind will never learn anything from the hard 
lesson of experience. There was a business depression that left 
millions of breadwinners stranded in city areas where they were 
absolutely helpless to win even the bare necessities of food and 
shelter, Those of you who have been closely associated with the 
work of charitable and social agencies realize better than anyone 
else 1 futile would have been the struggle without Govern- 
men 

There was an agricultural depression that piled up sorely needed 
stocks of food products upon the farms while the growers faced 
bankruptcy and ruin because the sale price was less than the cost 
of production. And to those economic evils were added the ominous 
perils of raging floodwaters, of withering drought, and blinding 
dust storms that were sweeping over the land and bringing with 
them death, desolation, and despair. It is easy to prate about the 
virtues and rewards of individual efforts, especially if a man is 
fortunate enough to enjoy for himself the blessing of personal 
security, but only a madman would have dared to advocate such a 
policy during the period from which we are just emerging. 

There are two never-to-be-forgotten facts in connection with 
the situation in which America finds itself today. 

The first is that the United States is industrialized to such a 
high degree that a humane public policy must be worked out on 
á national scale to protect millions of workers from the cruel 
hazards of uncertain employment, recurring depressions, occupa- 
tional dangers, and early old age. The day has arrived when the 
public conscience will not permit industry to exploit men and 
women during the prime of life and then toss them on the 
human scrap heap whenever it appears that younger and more 
active workers will bring greater profits. The objective is no 
longer what is good for industry alone but what is good for in- 
dustry and society as well. 

The foregoing proposition is so simple and so true that no one 
will dissent. But the chorus of dissent will reach ear-splitting 
proportions if an attempt is made to do something about it. 
Unbelievable as it may sound in this enlightened age, it was not 
until the year 1937, or, to be more exact, until a few weeks ago, 
that it was lawful in this country for a State to enact minimum- 
wage legislation to protect women workers from the merciless 
greed of sweatshop operators. No individual who cared a whit 
for his reputation or honor would defend the exploitation of 
women workers but thousands of reactionaries were able to find 
a plausible legal excuse to keep it in existence. 

There is another significant factor in the present condition of 
the country, the importance of which may not be overlooked. 
That is the constant change which is taking place in the coun- 
try’s natural resources and in the physical content of its soil 
and water. This is no longer a continent composed entirely of 
virgin timberland, of rich lands for pasture and planting, of in- 
exhaustible mineral deposits and streams overflowing with edible 
game fish. 

On the contrary, the North American continent has aged at a 
rapid pace during the past couple of centuries. It presents a far 
different picture than it did in the early pioneering days when 
hardy settlers arrived from Europe pre to wrest home and 
fortune from the wilderness with nothing but an axe and a ro- 
bust faith in the goodness of God. The tremendous changes that 
have occurred since then have been due partly to nature and 
partly to man. As someone well said, the American people have 
ploughed the ground recklessly, laid waste the forests with lavish 
strokes, and caught fish from the streams and rivers as if they 
had definite assurance of a never-ending source of supply. 

This wasteful policy toward the resources provided by nature 
was carried on in every section of the country. In fact, it lasted 
until very recent times. The idea that the vast resources of 
America might ever be seriously impaired seemed too remote to 
be considered. Men and women were too busy providing for them- 
selves and their children to give heed to the future. What this 
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spendthrift policy meant to this present generation was well de- 
scribed by President Roosevelt in one of his messages to Congress, 
He said: 


situation which faces the American people today. It is not exag- 
gerated or overdrawn. The warning which it gives to the Nation 
is brought home to us almost daily in the news accounts of the 
daily press. Each the country is aroused at reports of 
swollen floodwaters hurling themselves angrily down the principal 
valleys of the country. For days and days, and sometimes even 
weeks, the public reads of the heroic efforts made by relief agencies 
to get thousands of men and women out of the path of the raging 
waters. In the main these efforts are successful, and yet the 
annual death toll from floods is appalling. 

When the spring freshets are over the public very often finds 
itself reading about another kind of national calamity. eyes 
of the Nation are turned to the great Grain Belt where lands are 
parched and baked, crops are withering at the root, and cattle are 
dying off in thousands because nature has failed to provide enough 
moisture even to sustain life. There is something awful and 

about a drought which runs tts blighting course over 
thousands of acres of good 


i 
: 
f 


‘or 
man to mend his ways. Of late years there have been too many 
such droughts. 


ignore these warnings us 
droughts. The Nation just can't sit back and wait for the situa- 
tion to cure itself. To those critics who assert that the adminis- 


the spectacle of a booming stock market to bother about the 
fundamental resources of the land. 

For generations to come, the people of America will have cause 
to be grateful for the conservation program inaugurated by the 
Roosevelt administration. The forestry work of the C. C. C. boys, 
the flood and irrigation dams built by public works, and the re- 
habilitation work of other agencies, all fit into a single 


during the past couple of years has embarked on various enter- 
prises, none of which is related to the other. If those critics will 
be fair they will discover that P for one 


When the tumult and shouting of political partisanship has 
died away, the Roosevelt era will be recorded by historians 
period in which the average American citizen regained his eco- 
nomic rights. It is safe to say, despite the clamor of the opposi- 
tion, that the gains made in this period will never be successfully 
challenged by any political party. Here is a partial box score of 
what has been accomplished: 

Millions of bank deposits made safe by the Deposit Insurance 
Act. 

Thousands of investors protected against fraud by the activities 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Millions of farmers assured a decent living by the various farm- 
relief acts. 

Huge areas of land reclaimed for cultivation by the construction 
of necessary dams. 
States and cities enabled to care for the unemployed by the 
Federal work-relief program. 

Millions of men and women given a guaranty against pauper- 
ba EE iA UOD Pine POTTS E i 

The f 0 is a partial summary Ww Roosevel 
e has endeavored to do to help the American people 
in surmounting the problems brought on by complex industrial 
life and by depleted natural resources, 


Considered calmly and dispassionately, and with a proper un- 


could be evoked by the simple propositions which we have just 
been considering. Everyone, it seems, is willing to concede that 
the Federal Government must do something to remove the perils 
of floods and droughts. Every reasonable person is willing to 


last few years with a degree of intensity and a fierce consuming 
heat that have never been surpassed in the history of the Repub- 
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lic. Those people who stood with the Chief Executive have been 
made the target for a barrage of criticism and, at times, of blister- 
ing personal abuse heaped upon them by individuals and organ- 
izations who were ready to go to any lengths in order to defeat or 
to sidetrack the administration's program. 

I am not one of those who believe that all wisdom is bound up 
in the decisions of my own political party or that everything the 
administration does is marked with the stamp of perfection. 

Faced with the necessity of the political course of 
the Government, at a time when every act was hurried by the 
pressure of a grave economic crisis, it was only natural that the 
efforts of the administration were subject to errors of judgment 
and mistakes of administration. Only a man suffering from 
political blindness could claim otherwise. 

But despite that fact, the American people have excellent 
grounds for doubting the sincerity of the Tories and Bourbons 
who charged themselves with the dubious task of scuttling the 
social-reform program of the Roosevelt administration. Their 
insincerity was demonstrated by the character of their own acts. 

These Tories did not confine themselves to opposing policies 
which they considered harmful to the Nation. On the contrary 
they battled just as relentlessly and just as stubbornly to frus- 
trate every single administra 


um- wage acts and other needed 
trial regulations. They scoffed at public works and they used 
every known legal subterfuge to defeat the Government's housing 


program. 

The record stands against the Tories. The evidence is over- 
whelming that they poured forth their money and their efforts 
to block badly needed reforms and to foster and protect social 
wrongs and injustices which have been condemned by the moral 
sense of mankind. If the money which they poured out to strike 
down minimum-wage and maximum-hour legislation had been 
used instead to advance rather than to retard those causes, the 
world today would be a happier place to live in. 

The policies now being pursued by the Federal Government are 
partisan in a sense. And yet behind those policies is an insist- 
ent demand upon the part of the overwhelming mass of citizens 
for a fairer share of the world’s goods and a greater degree of 
security against the conflicting currents of modern life. The 
American public is too well educated to be content with a Govern- 
ment that gives less. Those minority groups standing in opposi- 
tion will find it easier to sweep back the tides than it will be to 
thwart the will of the American people. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last evening the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] delivered over the 
radio a very able address on a very important subject, the 
conservation of our natural resources. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the outset, may I express to Mr. Kuhn and the Washington 
Star my appreciation for this opportunity to discuss this im- 
V 


probably they would have such greater knowl- 
edge than we that there was no need for worry. 


A PROBLEM OF TODAY 
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development, and preservation of natural resources is a current 
and telling problem which faces us today and which must be 
solved today. Let me read to you from the recent report of the 
National Resources Committee. I quote: “The fact is 

of the territory occupied by the United States is not naturally 
suited for a permanent civilization. It is like the land of the 
Mayas of Yucatan or the land of Babylon—a rich country where 
its civilization would flash into a blaze of glory and then collapse 


national hopes and asp secondary 

whether we can continue to eat. Without a fertile soil and self- 
renewing forests, the problem of our bankrupt cities will become 
a ghastly joke. Armies and navies cannot defend a nation against 
the scourge of wind and flood; constitutions and courts have no 


or it will surely die.” 
In addition, we in this country have viewed the problem of 
conservation from a purely local viewpoint. We in the West have 


cently that we have appreciated the fact that our own prosperity 
was affected by them. 

In the past we have had a similar attitude toward the droughts 
and the dust storms of the Middle West. You people in the East 
have never appreciated the fact that your prosperity and your 
future might be affected by the destruction of the purci 
power of the people of the Middle West through the failure of 
their crops or by our failure in the West to make the proper use 
of the resources with which we were endowed. The last few years 
have brought to us a much wider range of vision. We have come 
to know that America cannot long remain prosperous or happy 
when any portion of the population is neglected by the rest of the 
population. 

The American people should not need more argument to per- 
suade them to this conclusion. Do you realize that a dam con- 
structed in Tennessee or Alabama on the Tennessee River or one 
constructed way out in Montana on the Missouri River may be 
the one factor which will result in the protection of the lives and 
the property of the people of Arkansas or Mississippi or Louisiana 
in the event of a flood in the lower Mississippi region? If you do, 
you certainly can fully comprehend the extent to which our people 
are interdependent. 

AFFECTS THE EAST 


The worker in the great industrial city of the East may find the 
cost of his bread and his meat too high for him to provide the 
necessary food for his family, He must understand the direct 
relationship between that cost and the failure of his Government 
to conserve the water supply of the Great Plains area which 
caused the scarcity of wheat or corn or hogs or cattle. 

We hear much talk today about the necessity for Government 
economy. We are told that a balanced Budget is the primary 
requisite for future governmental stability. I have no quarrel with 
those who present these arguments. I recognize as well as anyone 
that no government, like no business, can indefinitely proceed in 
the red. There is, however, such a thing as wasteful economy. 
There is no better example of an inefficient businessman than the 
one who, because of his desire to make a good showing in his operat- 
ing statement, permits his and equipment and buildings 
to unduly depreciate because of lack of expenditure for mainte- 
nance, 

Let us look for a moment at our national balance sheet. The 
American people acquired on this continent an area consisting of 
nearly two thousand million acres of land. We gradually extended 
the use of it until today about one-fifth of it is in crops, two-fifths 
in pasture, one-fifth in productive forest. Of the remainder, elimi- 
nating that portion which consists of deserts and snow-capped 
mountains, the rest is occupied by cities and roads. When our 
ancestors arrived 300 years ago nearly one-half of the area of the 
present United States was a forest. The territory contained many 
million acres of fertile land. It contained millions of tons of valu- 
able metals and ores, Its coal fields contained in excess of three 
trillion tons of coal. The entire territory abounded in fish, wild 
animals, and game. 

Let me give you just a few examples of how we have misused 
these resources: We are losing, through erosion caused by wind and 
water, 3,000,000,000 tons of our fertile topsoil each year. Of the 
900,000,000 acres of forest land which we once possessed, only 
200,000,000 acres now remain. 

SENATOR WHITE’S VIEWPOINT 

Let me read to you a statement made before the United States 
Senate on March 8 of this year by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, Mr. WarLace Warre. I quote: 

“We have seen our fish resources disappearing throughout the 
entire United States, along the east coast, in the area of the Gulf, 
and up the Pacific coast as well. Within my own time we have 
seen disappear from the waters of New England salmon, shad, and 
sturgeon. It was not many years ago that one could find the 
Atlantic sea salmon running into some thirty-odd rivers between 
New York and the Canadian border, and today there is just one 
river along that entire north Atlantic seaboard in which Atlantic 
sea salmon is found in any numbers. The same thing has hap- 
pened with respect to the shad and with respect to the sturgeon. 
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We have seen a constantly diminishing supply of fish in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area and to the south.” 

We have been profligate in our use of our natural resources, 
We have been wasteful. The insatiable desire for immediate profit 
has brought about an attitude of complete forgetfulness toward 
our responsibility for the preservation of our resources. 

If anyone doubts that this is a current problem, one that doesn't 
need to be solved now, I would have him visit the areas devastated 
by floods during the last spring. Let him go into the Ohio Valley 
and talk to those who were driven from their homes or those whose 
homes were destroyed or carried down the streams. Can anyone 
who listened to the radio reports of conditions in Kentucky and 
Indiana and Ohio doubt for a minute the necessity of dealing with 
the flood problem now? It is a sad commentary upon our recog- 
nition of national responsibility that even after the terrible flood 
of 1927 in the Mississippi Valley the only legislation for a compre- 
hensive consideration and solution of the flood-control problem was 
an act which applied only to the lower Mississippi, to one river in 
California, and to one lake in Florida, 

The people of this country must realize that we cannot denude 
our forests at the headwaters of streams, we cannot take from 
our lands the grasses and the humus that retain the moisture 
and fail to pay the penalty that inevitably must come when we 
leave the water of our streams uncontrolled by the forces which 
nature provided for the purpose of controlling them. The 
streams know no State boundaries. They have no respect for 
States’ rights. It avails us nothing to put dikes at the lower end 
of the stream if we neglect to provide protection at the head- 
waters. It is not merely big waters that present our problems of 
flood control. The little waters also are of critical importance. 
It is the combination of flood forces from the tributaries in far 
distant States that will endanger and destroy the lives and 
property of those living nearest the mouth of the great streams 
that empty into the oceans or the Gulf. 

WATER UNDERSUPPLY DISTRESSING 

Of equal importance with the over-supply of water is the prob- 
lem presented to other parts of our country from the under- 
supply of water. I again ask those who think that this is a 
ponen which can be delayed for solution for some future years 

go out into any portion of the Dust Bowl area and see the 
conditions of desolation and despair which face the inhabitants 
of that territory. They suffered a severe drought in 1934, a more 
severe one in 1936, and the probability of an even more severe 
condition in 1937. I wish the doubters would question some of 
the hundred thousand families who have given up their life's 
investment in the Dust Bowl States of the Middle West, piled 
their personal belongings and kitchen utensils onto a second- 
hand Ford, and proceeded almost penniless into the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains where they are today begging for the 
opportunity of acquiring some irrigated land out of which they 
hope to derive a living. They know the cost of our Government’s 
neglect of its natural resources. They have paid the price for it 
They have come through the dark years faced not merely with 
the privations of the depression, but faced with the realization 
that the land which they had purchased and they had culti- 
vated had lost the possibility of future productivity simply be- 
cause of the failure upon the part of those responsible for the 
administration of government to realize the necessity for the con- 
servation of water in that area. 

If the $350,000,000 which it was necessary to spend last year to 
provide relief to those whose lands had become impoverished 
and parched for the lack of water had been spent in the years 
preceding in building storage dams, the necessity for the relief 
expenditures would never have arisen. 

I realize that those living in great industrial cities find it difil- 
cult to appreciate the importance of the problem created by the 
oversupply and undersupply of water on other parts of the country. 
Let me present the problem to you in this way: Suppose that 
you knew that on the morrow when you awoke, the water supply 
of the city in which you live would be completely destroyed, that 
you and your family and your neighbors would have no water, 
you know the extent to which the clutching hand of fear would 
encircle your heart, and you know that you would demand hat 
your Government do something about it. You know that if the 
cause of that suspension of the water supply involved an area 
including several States, you would demand that the Federal 
Government do something about it. You wouldn't want them 
to wait until next week or next month or next year. You would 
want it done right now. To the economic life of the farmer, the 
supply of water is Just as essential as it is to your personal life 
and the life of your family and of your neighbors. On the other 
hand, suppose that you knew that tomorrow morning the pres- 
sure upon the pipes bringing water into your home would be so 
great as to cause them to burst and flood and destroy your furni- 
ture and drive you and your family and your neighbors into the 
street. You would demand governmental action about that, and 
you'd want that governmental action now and not some time 
in the distant future. The people of Paducah, Ky., and the people 
of other cities and towns in Kentucky and Ohio and Indiana 
and Illinois have precisely that same fear with the approach of 
every storm and of every rain. 

IS CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

I contend that money spent in the protection, preservation, and 
proper use of natural resources can only be classified as a capital 
investment. I further contend that those who decry an increase 
in the Federal debt and the expenditure of funds for these purposes 
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are advocating a principle of 


could increase his production or decrease the destruction of the 
co! te property. 
CFF It is undisputed that a very 
dlrect property damage during the last 2 
the Ohio Valley as a result of floods exceeds 6700, 000,000. 
t is further admitted that with the expenditure of less than 


good pon the part of 

the Government to have borrowed that $1,000,000,000 in order to 
prevent a $700,000,000 loss. 

Let me give you another example. The Fort Peck Dam is being 

built near the headwaters of the Missouri in Montana. It is cost- 


mean the annual saving to the farmers 

Is there any businessman in the coun’ 

the borrowing of $80,000,000 upon the basis of tha 
We hear much today about the terrible burden we are plac: 

on the generations to come in the form o 

they will be encumbered. Sound, practical common sense requires 

the conclusion that it is much better that these people have a debt 

to pay and have left to them a country with resources out of which 
earn the income with which to pay the debt than to turn over 


and destroyed as to make it impossible for them to even eke 
rannen eager existence from the soil which they have inherited. 


THE WEST'S BIG PROBLEM 
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tion in competition with yours. I ask you to realize that not more 
than 6 percent of the totel production of the irrigated lands of the 
West is sold in competition with the production of the other agri- 
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dam at the Grand Coulee which will develop electrical power, 
which can be sold to our people cheaply. When, in the course of 
years, it is completed, it will make possible the cultivation of 
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foodstuffs and which come from east of the Mississippi 
River. I only wish that those people in the State of Michigan 
who might feel inclined to criticize the expenditure upon this 
and similar projects could visit the Grand Coulee Dam some after- 
noon and view the hundreds of -manufactured auto- 
mobiles which were with the received by em- 
ployees on the This project, like all similar projects in 
the West, is subject to repayment to the Federal Government for 
every cent of money invested by Government in it. We of the 


upon every civilized people to so use, develop, and rve the 
area’s natural resources that as a result of their use, opment, 
and preservation, civilization’s ent best be 


t. The problem is a national 
one and the Federal Government alone can successfully deal 
with it. If this Nation is to keep faith with civilization, its 
Government must fulfill that obligation in order that these re- 
sources may be handed down from one generation to another not 
merely undiminished but strengthened and i 


p 
Such are the melancholy les- 
past history of republics down to our own:” 

We have paused today to pay grateful tribute to the Nation’s 
military heroes. May I ask you to remember that no military 
force has ever wreaked more destructive or devastating ruin than 
that which may be turned upon a people and a country ty 
nature when its wrath has been invoked by the wasteful and 
2 ͤ te AWE DYA seit, coreloes, sod uniting 


people. 

I plead for the mobilization of the force of a national public 
opinion which will battle on the three fronts, flood control, water 
conservation, and reclamation, in order that America’s national 
destiny will not end in disaster. 


Trade With Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM McBRIDE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a great deal has been said 
recently about our trade with Great Britain. That trade 
has been well analyzed by Mr. William McBride in a recent 
article, which I ask to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Our Trane Wrr BRITAIN SHows ENORMOUS Loss—UNITep STATES 
UNFAVORABLE BALANCE PUT AT 6777, O00, O00 DESPITE FOREIGN PROP- 
AGANDA; Sm RONALD LINDSAY TELLS ONLY PART OF STORY 
In the last week, May 16-21, the Nation was fiooded with a 

barrage of propaganda in connection with the celebration of 
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National Foreign Trade Week. High Government officials, prom- 
inent executives of corporations, especially those doing a large 
export business, subsidized exporters, and the usual number 
of internationalists and free traders all joined hands in trying 
to convinoe the American people of the importance of foreign 


Herat the high point of the week was reached on May 19, 
with the address of the British Ambassador to the United States, 
75 Ronald Lindsay. After all, the highest goal which our low- 

tariff Secretary of State Hull hopes to attain is the enactment 
of a reciprocal-trade treaty with the United Kingdom. Negotia- 
tions have been in progress for many months. Mr, Walter Run- 
ciman, President of the Board of Trade in the British Cabinet, 
was here recently in connection with such a trade pact. The 
Imperial Conference now in progress in London will discuss the 
prospect of an Anglo-American treaty. Sir Ronald’s speech was 
merely another link in the chain that will squeeze out every 
possible advantage for Great Britain in any trade treaty with the 
United States. 

ONLY PART OF STORY 


Sir Ronald again reiterated the stereotyped statement that Great 
Britain is the United States’ best customer. Sir Ronald said, in 
part, “I take the 2 years of 1935 and 1936. * During the 
period the United Kingdom bought merchandise from the United 
States, $886,000,000 and sold $328,000,000 a difference of $558,- 
000,000.” 

In the minds of the average American reading this statement 
in his newspaper, it would seem that the United States certainly 
can afford to buy more merchandise from the United Kingdom. 
These figures, however, tell only part of the story. 

First of all Sir Ronald makes no reference to the enormous 
adverse trade balance we have with British Malaya. The tin and 
rubber we import from this British colony is shipped from 
British-owned mines and plantations, carried in British ships. 
insured by British insurance companies, and paid for in pounds 
sterling to British banks and shippers. Britain's enormous in- 
vestments in Malaya are serviced through Malaya’s favorable 
balance of trade. Our imports from Malaya are as much British 
as are our imports of whisky from Scotland. 

The result for the years 1935 and 1936 therefore, including the 
Malayan trade, would be as follows: United States 8 $882,- 
870,000; United States imports, $655,294,000—an. excess 
of $227,576,000. (Dept. òf Commerce report, Feb. 9, 1087) 

GOLD, SILVER IMPORTS 


Furthermore when we include the freight and insurance charges, 
as is done by Great Britain and the League of Nations Economic 
Intelligence Service (c. i. f. basis) our import values would rise 
by approximately 10 percent, thus reducing our seemingly favor- 
able trade balance to only $162,000,000. 


Including gold and silver (for which we paid in good American 
dollars and at highest prices, and which came from British-owned 
mines) and stating our in the British manner. 


imports cost. 
insurance, and freight—we find our imports from the United 
Kingdom and British Malaya exceeded our exports by $631,000,000.. 


Sir Ronald confined his discussion.to merchandise balances be~ 
cause it was in that field that he could make his best case. He 
made no references to the enormous payments made by this coun- 
try to Great Britain for various ee ae 
insurance (not included above),. the 
tourists in the British Isles and on British ships, the ts of 
British investors on their investments in the United States, which 
far exceed contra receipts by Americans from Britain, the remit- 
tances of British immigrants living in the United States, eto. These 
and other so-called invisible items of trade resulted in the 2-year 
period, in a net payment to Britain of over $150,000,000. 


A FAVORABLE BALANCE 


Summed up, in its commercial relations with us, Great Britain 
actually had a favorable balance to its credit, in the years 1935 
and 1936, of approximately $777,000,000 instead of the unfavorable 
balance of $558,000,000 which Sir Ronald left in the minds of his 
listeners, 

This credit balance incidently, as 
Treasury Department, was settled by the United Kingdom by the 
net purchase of $483,000,000 of securities from Americans, and an 
increase of $341,000,000 in British bank balances and short-term 
deposits in this country. 

It would be well for our treaty negotiators in Washington to 
keep the foregoing facts in mind. With a favorable balance of 
$777,000,000 in 2 years to its credit it is only equitable that Great 
Britain grant the lower tariffs to us. But when the record of the 
other reciprocal treaties enacted in the past 3 years is reviewed, 
it is hardly to be hoped for that we will ever win a treaty. When 
the final conditions of a trade treaty with Great Britain are com- 
pleted (if they have not already been decided on), we will prob- 
ably find that it is Uncle Sam and not John Bull who has given 
the major concessions. 


by the United States 
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j Conditions in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM EL PAIS, SAN JUAN, P. R., MAY 24, 1937 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an editorial from El Pais, 
published in San Juan, Puerto Rico, dealing with Puerto 
Rican independence and commenting on the activities of the 
Civil Liberties Union in the island. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[El Pais, San Juan, P. R., May 24, 1937] 
WHITEWASH BY ANY OTHER NAME IS WHITEWASH 
By C. Leigh Stevenson 

The one-dimensional picture drawn by Arthur Garfield Hays 
upon the dictation of Nationalists and their supporters seems 
complete in every one-dimensional detail. The Civil Liberties 
Union director extolled the Nationalists as heroes, fired a gun for 
Ayuso Valdivieso in his unremitting “Fuera Winship” campaign 
and concluded by inadvertently explaining why the independence 
cause he is championing will never be successful. 

After applying a generous coat of whitewash to the Ponce affair 
in advance of trial of any of the accused, he suggested that the | 
Nationalists have been guilty of very bad judgment, and he 
insisted that the American people will never advocate independ- 
ence for Puerto Rico until the Independentistas are able to get 
together on-a constructive program, constructive suggestions, and 


that the vast majority of Americans favor independence for 
Puerto Rico! He said, “The independence we all desire”, but 
when the. translator, asked him to repeat. he amended the some- z 


in open court, 


tidbits in the recent history of Puerto Rico that would best serve 
their purpose although the document as read is less inflammable 
than some of the pronunciamentos of Pedro Albizu Campos, Mr. 
Hays has been kind enough to take great pains to give as much 
encouragement as possible to the otherwise demoralized forces that 
have advocated not civil liberties but force in their effort to impose 
their will upon the great majority of peace-loving Puerto Ricans, 

Mr. Hays could have included SR his report a few words to the 
effect that there are hundreds of Puerto Ricans who have been 
insisting for months that the government has permitted his asso- 
ciates all too much freedom in the past. 
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As a matter of fact, he intentionally omitted from his report 
some statements that had been given to him. He kept insisting 
that no public meeting in Puerto Rico has ever resulted in dis- 
orders. 

In the first place, neither Mr. Hays nor any of his 


over 
group that he heard not a single word in support of the Governor 
the insular administra’ 
be not only the most efficient Governor the 
ost ular. 


Puerto 
access to both sides of the story. 

As an in tor he scored 300 with the first numeral 
knocked off. His batting average with whitewash brush of his 


Cancer Kills 140,000 Americans Each Year. A Half 
Million Crippled Wait for Death. Establish Na- 
tional Cancer Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 


CANCER BILL IS GOOD ECONOMY 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, every year cancer kills 
140,000 Americans. Between four and five hundred thou- 
sand are now crippled and helpless, suffering from this dis- 
ease and awaiting a merciful death to release them. And 
so today I am going to talk to you about a bill which I have 
introduced concerning cancer. It provides for the estab- 
lishment of a national cancer center. 

Concerning this subject I made a radio speech Tuesday, 
May 25, 1937, over the National Broadcasting Co. here in 
Washington, embodying these facts. I said then, and I 
again say, that it is of exceptional human importance to 
enact cancer bill no. 6767, which I introduced April 29, 1937, 
and which has been endorsed by the Bexar County Medical 
Association, the Texas State Medical Association, and a great 
many leading cancer specialists. 

The first thing I will hear is economy. But there is no 
occasion to talk about economy in reference to this because 
the establishment of the cancer clinic will cost only three, 
or, at the most, four million dollars to build and equip. 
Thereafter it will cost a million dollars a year to maintain, 
This is not a drop in the bucket by the side of other appro- 
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priations, normal or abnormal. This bill is good economy 
and vitally necessary whether times are good or bad. 


ONE OUT OF EIGHT PAST 45 DIES OF CANCER 


Let us see why we want this national cancer center. 
Besides the 140,000 a year who die tragic deaths, 1 out of 8 
of us past 45 die from this disease. At least a million 
anxious friends and relatives of those afflicted are holding a 
desperate hope that something can be done. So far this 
hope has been in vain. 

But it is not my purpose to frighten this House or the 
American people and make everybody scared and miserable. 
Nothing is accomplished by scaring people. So let us talk 
calmly, for diseases have been conquered before which all 
thought unconquerable, and it can be done again. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE—CHOLERA—SCOURGES WHICH HAVE BEEN CONQUERED 

In the past, great epidemics like bubonic plague and Asiatic 
cholera ravaged humanity like great wars, but they have been 
conquered and almost forgotten. I cam remember when 
smallpox was a menace down in Texas. When I was a 
youngster yellow fever was a menace, and until lately diph- 
theria and typhoid. 

Everyone in this Chamber can remember the campaign 
against tuberculosis, which still goes on. These diseases are 
now known and understood and are under control. The 
hope that I have is that we may do the same for this terrible 
scourge of cancer. 

Forgetting for a moment human suffering and tragedy, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. paid out $19,000,000 in 
death claims caused by cancer in 1936. This represented 
people who take pretty good care of themselves and had good 
doctors. So you know it is a serious matter to us all. 
VARIOUS APPROACHES TO PROBLEM INDICATE NECESSITY OF NATIONAL 

CENTER 


Now, let us talk about what is being done and what can be 
done. 

At the present time, many kinds of experiments are being 
made all over America in cancer. Some work on irritations 
said to cause the disease. Some have shown it is hereditary 
in mice; others have made startling chemical experiments. 
The American Society for the Control of Cancer has done 
substantial work to educate the people and the profession 
as to the importance of early treatment. Advances are con- 
stantly being made. The American College of Surgeons has 
reported something like 25,000 permanent cures. 

But with all these various organizations and persons work- 
ing, there should be some center for all activities. That is 
what this cancer bill provides, end it will make possible the 
accumulation of all this able work by institutions, groups, 
and individuals with definite coordination and cooperation. 
It will eliminate duplication of work that has meant great 
loss of effort, time, and money. 

I understand from doctors it has gradually dawned on 


those most interested that cancer as a disease stands alone. 
It is not so simple of solution as our great infectious ' 
diseases, 


Knowledge already indicates that a great many elements 


go to make it up; elements so widely separated that one 


person, or one group of persons, will be quite unlikely to 
solve the problem. Therefore, with dozens of groups and 
persons working independently, but with a central head for 
the collection of data and information, we are much more 
likely to solve this hideous problem. 
275,000 NEW CASES CANCER EACH YEAR 

Fellow Americans, there are something like 275,000 new 
cases, I understand, each year. It is impossible, under the 
present circumstances and considering the complexity of this 
disease, that any great progress or protection can be made. 


The average life of each cancer patient is only about 2 years. 


It is obvious that under the present circumstances the 


general practitioner, who in most cases refers his cases to 


a specialist, can probably never become competent in the 
matter of diagnosis or treatment of this particular complex 
disease. As you know, cancer does not manifest itself im- 
mediately, but it goes ahead and develops to an incredibly 
dangerous point before any symptoms become apparent. 
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My colleagues, I have talked to numerous Members of 
this Chamber, and I find an exceptionally large number 
‘who have relatives who have died of cancer. All of us who 
‘were in Congress last year remember with deep affection 
our colleague, Mr. Jacobsen, of Iowa, whose son has suc- 
ceeded him in Congress. Our deceased colleague did not 
even know he had cancer. He went to Mayo’s for a check- 
up, and while there he died. Mr. Jounson, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, tells me that his father died of cancer. 
Several others tell me their mothers died of cancer. And 
listen again to this: One out of eight of us who are over 45 
will die of it. I do not wish to horrify you, but it is of such 
grave importance that we certainly should personally con- 
sider and understand the subject, and then do something 
about it. 

TREATMENT: SURGERY OR X-RAY AND RADIUM 

I am told by doctors that there are only two methods of 
treating cancer—by surgery or treatment by X-ray and 
radium. 

But the determination as to the correct treatment is a 
specialization of the highest order. It entails a knowledge 
of biochemistry, pathology, radiology, X-ray, and other 
sciences. With this amount of knowledge at hand and 
knowing the situation, it seems to me that the time has 
come for the American Congress and the American people 
to stand behind our doctors and scientific laborers, who are 
working against terrific odds to solve our country’s prob- 
lems; to stand behind the great institutions and our public- 
spirited citizens who have borne the burden of the research. 

And the time has come to stand behind them and to 
help the great medical profession fighting this battle by 
placing at their disposal an institution to be used as a great 
clearing house for all cancer knowledge. 

And here let me divert by repeating that this will merely 
be a clearing house, a central or focal point. It will not 
prevent the continuation of research, but will greatly en- 
courage it; it will not prevent the continuation of work by 
foundations and by public-spirited citizens, but will greatly 
encourage them to go further. What it will do is to speed 
up research and interest in the subject, and will mean fresh 
hope to hundreds of thousands of sufferers in this country. 

This bill has been drawn after the most careful consulta- 
tions with practicing physicians throughout the country. In 
it we have incorporated the gist of the problems. It favors 
no special locality, no stratum of society; and there is no 
matter of race, creed, or color. Everybody dies, or may die, 
of cancer, and it is for everybody. 

Let me describe the bill. 

UNDER SUPERVISION NATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

It provides for the erection and maintenance of a national 
cancer center under the supervision of the United States 
‘Public Health Service, an institution which has done most 
distinguished service in America. This protection by the 
‘Public Health Service places it above all possible danger of 
interference by any and all local and self-seeking groups. 
‘As I haye said, the cost will be very small. 

Here are its real purposes: 

DOES NOT ESTABLISH STATE MEDICINE 

First. Its primary function shall be that of aiding in the 

collection of scientific information, research, and giving to 
the medical profession the benefit of this knowledge as it 
becomes available. It in no way interferes with the phy- 
Sician's close relation with the patient and in no way estab- 
lishes anything like State medicine. 
Second. It brings together forces under one roof, making 
the availability of data to all parts of America quite prompt, 
which is otherwise impossible because of the scattered con- 
ditions of research laboratories and specialists. 

Third. The center would be a central training bureau for 
the scientists and technicians, who could then be sent out 
to man cancer clinics throughout the country. These vari- 
ous classifications while receiving training could be in con- 
stant contact with specialists in varying fields. 

The general physician could come to Washington and 
offer his data as a service to his country and at the same time 


obtain in exchange supplementary training in cancer. Such 
exchange would greatly increase the fund of knowledge 
available to the American people. The benefit to the public 
in having doctors who are willing to help and at the same 
time who are equipped to immediately recognize and diag- 
nose symptoms of cancer before it is too late is immeasurable. 

The permanent staff of the cancer center would at all times 
be in a position to cooperate fully with the State depart- 
ments of health, other State institutions, any endowed group 
or doctor engaged in the prevention, control, and eradication 
of cancer. This character of service means a great deal 
between life and death to the sufferer. 

I have pretty well described the bill and its purposes. 
You now know what we as Congressmen can do for ourselves 
and our own people if we try. And we may have the ultimate 
satisfaction of either eventually curing cancer, or controlling 
it, as our doctors and scientists have done before in other 
diseases, 


ROMANCE, HOPE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT—RADIUM FREE 

Although this is such a tragic subject, it nevertheless has 
its great possibilities, its romance of research, the hope of 
accomplishment. Take, for instance, radium. In America 
we have only about 117 grams available for cancer, and doc- 
tors say we need 100 to 125 more grams, which would cost us 
three or three and a half million dollars. 

GOLD IN GROUND DOES NO GOOD 

Now, listen to this: We put gold in the ground, where it 
does no good. Why not use just three or four buried mil- 
lions of gold dollars for radium? 

It could even be used to that small extent as a monetary 
base, because it does not depreciate. Then, radium could be 
available to everyone in America for the cost of insuring it. 
That is where the Government can do something without it 
costing anything, and, I think, about the only case! 

What could be grander than to use some of our gold for 
the saving of human lives? How much finer it will be to 
spend at least a little money on human life rather than 
bilions upon billions on war? Economy is fine, but we can 
always spend a little to save human lives. Here is something 
we can be proud of. 

I do not believe there is a single Member of Congress 
against this bill, whether he is Democrat, Republican, 
Farmer-Labor, or Progressive. But, I repeat, everybody is 
talking about economy and there is legislative confusion. 
But this is worth while. Let us have hearings and pass it. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will be a great thing, and, as I said 
before, something that we as Congressmen can be proud of. 
It is much more noble to fight disease and to provide for 
human happiness than it is to fight enemies in battle and 
cause more misery and death. And the happy thing about 
this, is that although we do not know we can cure cancer, we 
do know we can do much to correct the situation and prob- 
ably help control it. We may save the lives of millions of 
human beings at very small expense in money. 

In any event, it is quite imperative that we make the effort. 
My colleagues, I ask your support of this bill. 


Present Day Governmental Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD, RICHMOND, VA, 
MAY 28, 1937 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an address delivered by the 
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Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] at the University of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Va., on May 28, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am most appreciative of the high honor paid me by your presi- 
dent, Mr. Boatwright, in inviting me to speak to you today. In 
his invitation he recalled the time in the past days of 
when United States Senators regularly returned to their home 
State to address college students on the dominant issues of the 
times. I know of no other forum I would prefer to address, giving 
an account of my stewardship as one of your Senators, and discuss- 
ing the momentous issues of government under consideration in 
the National Congress. With you, I take great pride in the con- 
tributions made by the University of Richmond, through those who 
obtained their training in this great institution of learning, toward 
the progress and welfare of the American people. 

There was a time when the opportunity to make this address 
would have been regarded more as a pleasant honor, but this is a 
difficult day, when the privilege of talking seriously to you is a 
duty that rests upon me. Rarely, if ever before in the history of 
our Nation, have issues of greater significance and importance been 
before the American people. 

The great problems that trouble us must be solved by the sane 
and intelligent judgment of the citizens of America who are hon- 
est in the protection of their right to live as free men and women 
and who are firmly resolved to preserve the institutions that pro- 
tect that right. At the same time we must concede that the 
present problems of our modern civilization make necessary some 
Gefinite modifications of our original conception of the activities 
of government. 

CAN ERADICATE EVILS 

Remedies for the problems in the days of Jefferson and Hamilton 
cannot in all instances be applied effectively to the problems of 
this century, but the evils of today can be eradicated and the 
necessary reforms can be instituted not only strictly within the 
framework of the Constitution but in harmony with the funda- 
mental principles and ideals of our democratic form of government. 
The trend of American Government has so quickened its pace 
that the aspect of the Government today is in striking and dra- 
matic contrast to the ideas and ideals that were emphasized by 
either Thomas Jefferson or Alexander Hamilton in their struggle 
over the founding of our fundamental institutions. Different as 
these two men were, and fierce as their conflict was, each of them be- 
lieved in the fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The original philosophy of our Government was designed to pro- 
tect the individual in the free exercise of his abilities and ambi- 


MORE ENJOY BLESSINGS 
As a nation we have had our and downs, but under our con- 


This sharp division of public sentiment and intolerance of public 
expression are merely evidences of the volcanic movements now in 
progress in America having as their objective increased happiness 


common ground between the extremes of reac 

tion and the extremes of radicalism. We must not live in the tradi 

tions of the past, but the experiences of our past can always be 
useful in de our future course. 

Let our minds not be closed to new thoughts and ideas but hos- 


DANIEL WEBSTER CITED 


Daniel Webster was a wise man. In the famous Hayne-Webster 
debate in the Senate a century ago he said: “When the mariner has 
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monopoly. Relief must be afforded 
but 3 servitude to Government should not be necessary to 
provide it. 


In the 150 years since then the American Nation has lived under 
a blend of the fundamental principles 


decisions is due the avoidance in the formation of our Republic of 
the pitfalls and the distress that would have resulted by the 
adoption of the views of the extremists on either side. 


As a politician it would perhaps be wiser for me to stop here, 
because I have so far spoken only in generalities, but to continue 
in generalities, I feel certain, would disappoint you. The issues 
before the American people today are too intense and momentous 
to indulge in academic discussion. I think it is the duty of those 
of us in public life openly and frankly to present our views for 
such consideration as they deserve, as these issues affect directly 
the lives and happiness of all the people. Political dynamite may 
be involved in the discussion by public men of these policies of 
government, but solutions can only be reached after free and 
constructive debate, 

So today, now that thoughtful men and women will concede that 
we have reached an epoch in the development of our Nation, let 
us, without passion or prejudice or selfish interest, give 
thoughtful consideration to the problems confronting us. Re- 
member that the views of those on both sides of these great ques- 
tions are entitled to full consideration, and that, as in the past, 
our best solution will come by reaching a common ground, 
the best of the ideas of each side and discarding the impracti 
and unwise, but preserving always our fundamental principles, 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 


To a layman, as I am, the principle of our Government we 
should be most zealous to preserve is the system of checks and 
balances—the very foundation stone upon which our representa- 
tive democracy is founded. The check on uncontrolled spending 
is that taxes must be collected to pay for the money spent by the 
Government. The check to protect the inalienable rights of the 
individual is the Bill of Rights. Three branches of our Govern- 
ment—the executive, the legislative, and the judiciary—act as a 
check and balance, one upon the other, in accordance with the 
terms of the Constitution. 

The courage, capacity, and integrity of the Supreme Court of 
the United States have been demonstrated under many trials 
and tests. For generations it has stood as an assurance against 
the confiscation of property or the invasion of constitutional 
rights. It would be a national calamity were public faith to 
decline in its honesty and independence of judgment. No prin- 
ciple foreign or hostile to our constitutional democracy can ever 
find permanent lodgment in America so long as we preserve in 
the letter as well as in the spirit the moderation of the checks 
and balances established by those illustrious Americans who made 
possible the greatest representative democracy the world has ever 
known. 

I want to discuss frankly the vast spending of public money as 
a peril to a continuance of those things we must treasure and 
which are the most essential for our future progress. With a 
government, as with an individual, financial solvency is the 
foundation upon which must be builded all progress and develop- 
ment. Operations of government should be administered with the 
utmost efficiency and simplicity. Overlapping and duplicated ac- 
tivities mean confusion and extravagance; simplicity means econ- 
omy. Bureaucracy and concentration of power are inseparably 
linked together. 

The Federal Government has no magic treasure chest. The 
Government must get the money it spends by collecting it in 

borrowing it, or by disastrous inflation. Ultimately the 


taxes, by 
taxpayers and consumers must sustain the tremendous burden of 
Government. 

As one who, as chairman of the Senate Committee on Reorgani- 
gation, has been investigating for months the operations of the 
Federal Government, I make the statement that there exists at 
Washington the most wasteful and bureaucratic form of govern- 
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ment that has been known in our history. With the extended 
operations of the Federal Government, some of which may be 
beneficient and desirable, the cost of these numerous bureaucratic 
machines of duplicated activities is too great to be borne. Great 
bureaucratic machines, once established and made operative, can 
rarely be dismantled. 

I know, and you know, that some extension of the activities of 
the Federal Government has been necessary to meet our problems 
and the very necessity for this extension makes more imperative 
the simplification of governmental machinery and the utmost 
economy in administration. Simplicity and economy mean not 
only a reduction in taxation but a more effective accomplishment 
of desired performances. 

EXPLAINS SITUATION TODAY 


What is the situation today? 

The Federal Government has extended its operations until 1 
lout of every 80 men, women, and children in the United States 
is now on the regular national pay roll and naturally is a sup- 
porter of legislation that has given him or her a job. In Wash- 
‘ington City alone there are 117,000 employees of the Federal 
Government—more than at any time—even at the peak of the 
“World War. In 4 years we have added 70,000 new employees at 
Washington alone. If we add to the 824,259 persons on the Fed- 
eral departmental pay roll the number in the Regular Army, the 
‘Navy, the Marine Corps, the legislative and judicial branches of 
‘the Government, and then the 300,000 members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, made permanent by the action of the Senate, 
we have a grand total of regular Federal employees of 1,466,263. 

Thus I explain my assertion that 1 out of every 80 of all the 
men, women, and children in this country is drawing regular pay 
from the Federal Government alone. With the dependents for 
each employee, we have a substantial portion of our population 
living on the Federal Government in regular employment. But 
this is not all. Now add to this number of nearly 1,500,000 regu- 
lar employees about 1,000,000 Federal pensioners (not including old- 
age pensions) who receive regularly a check from the Federal Treas- 
ury, and then add the millions receiving Federal relief. It is not 
fanciful to apprehend that the day may come when organized 
minorities receiving Federal support may combine to make and 
maintain administrations pledged to a progressive continuance of 
this prolific distribution of the money wrung from the taxpayers. 

But even this is not all. To the Federal employees, pensioners, 
and those on relief must be added the great army of employees 
of the States, cities, and counties, estimated at about 3,000,000. 
The total pay roll of all Federal, State, and local employees in 
1935 was $5,670,000,000, or 10 percent of our national income. 
Is it any wonder that our total expenditure for all governments 
is estimated to be fully one-fourth of our national income? In 
other words, each laborer and worker in private business is work- 
ing a day and a half each 6-day week to pay taxes. He may 
not be conscious of this because many taxes are invisible, yet no 
man who earns or buys can escape paying a terrific penalty of 
tax contribution. 

ECONOMY NEED IMPERATIVE 


For that reason, the need for simplification and economy becomes 
more imperative to perform those necessary functions of govern- 
ment with a minimum of overhead cost and red tape. 

You should not escape taxes, and you don’t. If the tax collector 
doesn’t get you the hard, direct, way he is sure to get you in the 
far-flung, invisible net of indirect levies which bring in half of the 
Federal funds and doubtless a sizable portion of local and State 
revenues. You pay Federal taxes on nearly everything you buy. 

Advisedly, I say we have the most complicated bureaucracy in all 
\history. Just a few instances of this Federal jungle: We have 50 

Federal agency legal divisions in Washington, 34 agencies concerned 
with dealing in Government bonds, three agencies insuring deposits 
and loans, 34 agencies concerned with the acquisition of land, 16 
agencies with wildlife preservation, 10 agencies dealing with Gov- 
ernment construction, 9 agencies with credit and finance, and at 
least 1 dozen agencies concerned with home and community plan- 
ning. The duplication is apparently not only in Washington but 
|in every nook and corner in the country. 

Make the test in your own community here in . Check 
Four telephone directories. Government offices at the seat of the 
(Government are sprawled from Alexandria, Va., to Baltimore, Md. 
The Resettlement Administration had 13 separate Washington ad- 
‘dresses. Forty-six personnel officers are listed at Washington. 

Available records show 104 information and publication offices. 
There are 126 Federal agency libraries listed at W: 

, In 1930 the Federal and District Governments paid in Washing- 
| ton alone for 17,142 telephones. In 1936 the number had increased 
to 32,882. Uncle Sam pays an annual rent bill of $25,000,000 and 
| spends many other millions building new buildings every year. 
| More new jobs have been created since 1933 than in the first cen- 
tury of the Nation's existence, and even now we are adding at the 
rate of 100 new employees each day. 


FORTY-EIGHT MINIATURE GOVERNMENTS 


In addition to the bureaucracy built up at Washington, we have 
set up 48 miniature Federal Governments, one in every State in the 
\ Union. The evidence of this is the fact that on March 1, 1933, the 
, Federal Government leased 6,084 buildings or parts of buildings 
' outside of Washington. In the period of March 1, 1933, to July 1, 
1936, the Government built 664 new buildings outside of Washing- 
ton at a cost of $239,000,000. Yet on July 1, 1936, notwithstanding 
the buildings constructed, we had leased buildings outside of 
Washington to the number of 11,842—twice as many—and today 
the number is greater. 
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The floor space of leased and Government-owned buildings out- 
side of Washington is twice as much as it was 4 years ago. It is 
102,319,199 square feet. The magnitude of this expansion is illus- 
trated by the fact that outside of Washington we lease or own space 
equivalent to 52 Empire State Buildings or more than 1 Empire 
State Building for each State in the Union. 

Until I began this investigation it was my impression that the 
expansion of governmental activities in the past 4 years had oc- 
curred mainly in the city of Washington. But this is not true. 
As I have just shown by a comparison of floor space—a good index 
of activity—in each State Washington departments have estab- 
lished Federal bureaus and agencies. In Virginia we have 75 
Federal branch bureaus and branch departments and occupying 
space, mostly rented, equivalent to an Empire State Building, I 
am not including the county agricultural agents and numerous 
other Federal employees, but only separate bureaus responsible 
only to Washington. 

I never conceived that it would be possible to have 75 separate 
and distinct Federal bureaus, each with a staff of employees, oper- 
ating in one State. The bureaus duplicate the work of the Wash- 
ington departments and often perform similar work within the 
same State. So it is not necessary to go to Washington to see the 
duplication and expansion of the Federal activities. We have it 
here at home before our eyes 


FOURTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS PER MINUTE 


We may think we are not paying the bill, but we are. 

For 4 years we have spent $14,000 every minute of every day, 
including Sundays, by the Federal Government alone, and added 
$7,000 each minute to the public debt, as we have spent $2 for 
every $1 of income. Including all governments—State, local, and 
Federal—we are spending $34,333 every minute of every day. 

For recovery and relief in the past 6 years we have expended 
the vast sum of 813,780, 000, O00, and now have pending before Con- 
gress another relief bill for the year beginning July 1, 1938, which 
if enacted will not result in a substantial reduction in the rate at 
which we have been spending. 

The Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins, recently announced that in 
March 1937 we had 8,241,000 more employees in nonagricultural in- 
dustries than in 1933. There are only 1,000,000 less employed now 
than there were in the great boom year of 1929. If Miss Perkins 
is correct and we add to this the reemployment in the industry of 
agriculture due to more prosperous conditions, we can reasonably 
assume that today we have a least 12,000,000 more people employed 
than in 1983. Yet today we are spending more on relief than we 
spent in 1933. In 1933 we spent for relief $1,276,795,622. In 1938, 
$1,500,000,000 is recommended by the President. Relief expendi- 
tures are being made without a census of the unemployed. No 
businessman would spend money blindly and without a knowledge 
of the conditions he is endeavoring to improve. 

RELIEF COSTS ARE HIGH 

On the present basis, the average relief expenditures are $800 
per year for each man or woman on relief. In the prosperous 
year of 1929 the average income in America was $692, so that the 
average cost to those on relief is greater than the average income 
in the most prosperous year of the country’s existence. Can we, 
as an organized democracy, pay out more on relief per man than 
the average income of the citizens of the democracy? 

I approve of the Civilian Conservation Corps as now consti- 
tuted for emergency purposes. I offered an amendment, how- 
ever, to limit the operation of this agency of Government to 2 
years in lieu of the permanent establishment passed, on the prin- 
ciple that the average cost of the C. C. C. camps is $1,200 per 
man, which is nearly twice as great as the income of the average 
person. The Senate voted to make the Civilian Conservation 
Corps permanent, thus adding 300,000 regular employees to the 
Government. The House voted for 2 years and the bill is now 
in conference. 

The first and most effective step to curb wasteful spending 
would be to establish the Federal Government on a strictly pay- 
as-you-go basis, July 1, 1938. This can be done. The 
Federal Government can continue the activities that are desir- 
able and necessary. Hundreds of millions of dollars can at once 
be saved by retrenchment and consolidations of departments and 
agencies. The relief should be locally administered and the Fed- 
eral Government should not contribute more than one-half of 
the total expense. 

The people of the localities are best informed as to the need 
of those requiring relief. Instead of the costly work relief of 
$800 for each man and woman on relief, a choice should be given 
to the States and localities for direct relief, costing about one- 
third of work relief. The cost should be divided equally between 
the States and the Federal Government. If a more economical 
direct relief is desired by a community, and especially where 
worth-while projects are not available, then this flexibility of the 
administration should be permitted by the Federal Government. 

MUST DECENTRALIZE RELIEF 


With the vast tion that has been created for the ad- 
ministration of Federal relief, I can see no hope for a substantial 
reduction until the relief is decentralized. The costly standards 
established by the Federal Government should be modified in 
accordance with the needs of the respective communities. I con- 
fidently predict that if the States and localities are denied Federal 
grants for relief unless dollar for dollar is contributed, we will soon 
see our total relief loan and cost cut more than half. 

With the support of the Executive together with a spirit of 
economy that is now increasing in Congress, I am convinced that 
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definite steps can be taken to place the Federal Government on a 
strictly pay-as-you-go basis beginning the first of next July, and 
then we should begin to pay off our indebtedness. 

For the period just prior to the World War in 1916 our total ex- 
penses of government were less than $1,000,000,000 each year. To- 
day we pay nearly as much in interest as the total expenses were in 
1916. 

After the World War, in the prosperous period of the twenties, our 
expenses were $3,000,000,000 each year. Today our expenses are on 
a basis of $7,500,000,000, or two and one-half times as much as 
during the most prosperous period America has ever known. 

What of the debt? 


In 1930, when the depression began, our Federal indebtedness was 
$16,000,000,000. At the end of this fiscal year it will be $36,000,- 
000,000. We have added $20,000,000,000 to the public debt. I can 

hasize the magnitude of $20,000,000,000 when I tell you it 
four times the gross and total the 
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e fully recognize 
Budget of the Federal Government cannot be balanced, but with 
the end of the depression our thoughts should turn to a reduction 


We were told when we fought the World War that we were 
fighting to end all wars. Yet today we find the nations of the 
world in armed camps. We were told we were fighting a battle to 
end all depressions, but even now 
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public 
alert to condemn waste and extravagance in spending public 
money in his own locality. 
It was a 
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which we must pay back 


evil inherent in any great spending program 
When the people of America are faced with the 
taxes heavier than at any time in our history excep d 
the brief period of the Worid War, above everything 


ocal, 
is $55,000,000,000, It is only natural that the well-to-do will seek 
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Again, in increasing the number of Federal and State employees, 
we are building up another tax-free class in the sense that Federal 
are exempted from the State taxation and State em- 
Ployees are exempted from Federal taxation. Equalization of taxes 
first principle of equality in government. There should 
-free classes. There should be no tax-free employees, 
should be compelled to contribute in proportion to their wealth 


I have already introduced legislation providing for taxation of 
-exempt bonds and for the taxation of tax-free officeholders. 
Vested interest of great wealth will oppose the taxation of tax-free 
bonds. Unless the classes of citizens who are engaged in business 
interests themselves will assert that this injustice be removed, 
then little likelihood of the passage of this legislation can be 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


Virginia, as contrasted with other States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has chosen the path of pay-as-you-go and conservative 
fiscal policies. We are the only State in the Union not to issue a 
bond since the War between the States. 

We are virtually out of debt. Our taxes on land, for example, in 

on to true values, are the second lowest of the 48 States, 
We have problems in Virginia as have all other governments, but 
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gress on April 20, 1937, when he said: “While I recognize many op- 
portunities to improve social and economic conditions through 
Federal action, I am convinced that the success of our whole pro- 


gram and the permanent security of our people demand that we 
yp. enn figs seg gr ads har cigs ot my Brae pt otimate.: 
The y way 


to 

Talk will not do it, 

The time has come to cut out every wasteful and unnecessary 
public expenditure—Federal, State, and local—and to simplify our 
governmental administration, which, under the bureaucracy in 
W: is becoming so unwieldly as to defeat the very pur- 
poses and objectives desired. 

After all, the old principle is of what we spend we must pay is 
as valid today as it has been since the beginning of time. The 
way to permanent prosperity is still the difficult path of economy 
and efficiency in government, the balancing of budgets of States 
and the Nation. For the individual, independence, industry, econ- 
, and self-reliance remain the only certain pathways to success 
and individual development. 
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Representative Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On tHe life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
Monrtacug, late a Representative from Virginia 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, the memorial services which 
are held by this body in memory of departed Members pre- 
sent an eloquent tribute which is fully due those who have 
laid down their lives and quit their labors in their distin- 
guished and helpful public service. 

When I first came to Congress, I soon met and formed 
a warm friendship for Hon. ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE, of 
Virginia. He had served in this body some time before my 
coming, and I was glad to have the benefit of his experi- 
ence, judgment, and friendship. At least two of my great- 
great-grandfathers had been born and had grown to man- 
hood in Virginia, Mr. Montacue’s native State, and I found 
that he was quite familiar with my family history, and thus 
cur association in this body soon ripened into a close and 
warm personal friendship which endured without abate- 
ment. Had he been spared to live to finish his present term, 
be would have completed 26 years of splendid service in this 
body. His people in Virginia had honored him by electing 
him Governor of his State, where he had a distinguished 
service, after which they honored him by sending him to 
represent them in Congress until death stepped in and took 
its toll. 

Mr. MONTAGUE gave a full measure of service to his con- 
stituents. I frequently had occasion to talk with him con- 
cerning public questions and public interests, and always 
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found his heart sympathetic and his mind and energies alert 
to what he believed to be the best interest of the public. He 
was immensely devoted to a careful study of the fundamental 
principals upon which this Government was founded. Very 
few men who have served in this body have had such a thor- 
ough comprehension of the scope, limitation, and power of 
the Federal Constitution. He possessed a rare spirit; was 
always kindly and courageous; and was full of confidence and 
consideration. 5 

If the world could be blessed throughout with men of his 
mold and character it would indeed be a most wonderful place 
in which to live. Those of us who have had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance and who have really known him thoroughly 
are happier because of that acquaintance, and his State and 
country is the better for his example and influence. Those 
who were fortunate in having a close personal acquaintance 
with ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE found it easy to know and 
understand him and safe to trust him. 

His influence and the benefits of his good work is continued 
and will live on. 


There is no such thing as death. 
In nature nothing dies; 

From each sad remnant of decay 
Some forms of life arise. 


Congress Pays Tribute to Secretary Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES L. QUINN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, the efforts of a patriotic group 
of Members of this House to earmark relief funds for public 
works have not been in vain, and I rise to pay tribute to the 
one Government agency which has achieved the greatest 
success in bringing us out of the slough of depression. 

The only inexorable question which we must answer our 
constituents is, “Where does the money go?” American tax- 
payers have been generous to the last degree in their acqui- 
escence to huge levies to feed and clothe the needy, to pro- 
vide shelter for the destitute, and to furnish decent living 
conditions for the underprivileged, but they insist that the 
money shall be spent honestly, to a practical purpose, and 
that the relief dollar shall provide as nearly as possible 100 
cents for actual relief, 

More than this, taxpayers and our citizens generally de- 
mand a practical method in administering relief—to save 
the deserving needy from pauperization, to maintain Ameri- 
can standards by helping those who are struggling to help 
themselves and to encourage industry in establishing reem- 
ployment. 

I believe you all agree that the most efficient step in 
the President’s program to bring us out of the depression 
by putting as many people as possible immediately to work 
was through the Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. This agency back in 1933 held out hope not only 
for idle men and women but also for idle mills and shops and 
farms. It meant Nation-wide activity on necessary perma- 
nent public improvements. When the P. W. A. whistle blew it 
called to work not only the pick-and-shovel men but sounded 
the signal for all lines of industry to resume operations. It 
was a cheerful sound alike for the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker, and so on down the line. It started the 
mines. It started the axmen in the woods. It started 
the trains moving. Not the leaf rakers but artisans and 
sturdy workers heard the call, and when regular pay days 
came again it meant that homes were saved, old debts were 
paid, professional people enjoyed the returning prosperity, 
merchants began refilling their shelves, individual credit was 
restored, and the banks saw the reopening of savings ac- 
counts, All this gave the people and the Nation new cour- 
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age, which today is realized in the business and industrial 
expansion which is witnessed on every hand. 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that the greatest factor in our 
battle against the depression and unemployment was the 
Public Works Administration. The P. W. A. gave us victory. 
It provided the fuel that generated the power that started, 
the wheels of business and industry moving. It has kept 
them moving until now we see them revolving with ever- 
increasing momentum. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and I ask if it is at all sur-: 
prising that the majority of the Members of this House 
sought to have this great work of the P. W. A. continued? 
Was it not only natural that practical-minded Members 
should seek to earmark a portion of this immense fund of 
one and one-half billions in order to continue this great 
work? Is it not better economy to use relief employment in 
permanent works? 

The greatest building program in the world’s history has 
been carried out by the Public Works Administration. I 
shall not bore you with statistics. You know as well as I 
the vast amount that has been expended. You know as well 
as I the magnitude of the work. You are familiar with the 
projects in your home districts end the number of men and 
women employed, and you know how indirectly an impetus 
was given to all lines of business and industry and trans- 
portation, and the increase of employment thereby. 

The world’s greatest builder is Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, to whom was entrusted 
this mammoth construction program. I am proud to testify 
to thé efficiency and honesty with which this great work was 
carried on. 

With the expenditure of billions in money, the establish- 
ment of tens of thousands of projects throughout the Union, 
and with the employment of millions of men, you have heard 
no charge of graft or dishonesty. Mr. Ickes’ record is with- 
out a parallel. He set up an organization wherein the per- 
sonnel was engaged on merit alone, and it has given its best 
in energy, service, and loyalty. Only a man of the out- 
standing capabilities of Secretary Ickes could mobilize such 
an army of thoroughgoing assistants. In P. W. A. they 
employ no drones. 

The great majority of the Members of this House, by 
their action in the past few days have attested affirmatively 
all that I am saying today. It is a tribute in every sense 
deserved. In all the undertakings directed by Mr. Ickes 
there has not been the slightest hint of graft: In all the 
billions he has spent there is not a single tainted dollar. 
For energy, ability, courage, and downright honesty no public 
Official in the American Government has a record that equals 
that of Mr. Ickes. 

Yesterday was Memorial Day, and it was as a devout duty 
that we honored the dead. Today let us honor ourselves by 
paying a small tribute to the living and acknowledge the 
service and sacrifices of distinguished public servants. In 
so doing let us pause for a moment and acclaim the record 
of Secretary Ickes for a magnificent job magnificently ac- 
complished. Moreover, it was honestly done. Is there any 
higher aspect of patriotism? 


Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES D. MILLARD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES D. MILLARD AT THE PEEKSKILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY, MAY 30, 1937 


Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
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delivered by me on May 30 at the Peekskill Military 
Academy: 

Mr. Chairman, young men of Peekskill Military Academy, and 
‘friends; again on May 30 we, like other American people throughout 
the United States are gathered together in groups large and 
small, through long-established custom to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to those who bore arms in our defense and in the defense 
of our flag. This day we celebrate their inspiring influence of 
heroic loyalty. It is our privilege to honor those who summed 
up and perfected by one supreme act, the highest virtues of men 
and citizens: For love of country they accepted death, made im- 
mortal their patriotism and their virtue. Martyrs of patriotism, 
they gave their lives for an ideal. 

Though we all abhor war and will do anything within our 
power to prevent it, when our country has taken up arms it has 
always been for a justifiable cause, never for unprovoked conflict, 
for unwarranted attack. We can proudly remember that no lust 
for conquest, no craving for power, no greed for territory nor 
desire for revenge has ever caused us to violate the covenants of 
peace and tranquillity. We have robbed no people of independ- 
ence. We have laid on no country the hand of oppression. On 
the contrary when our armed forces have taken the field they have 
done so to extend the scope of freedom; to defend the principles 
of liberty; to establish our independence and to maintain our 
National Union. And so today to those living and dead who on 
land and sea offered their blood that our cause triumph, our 
, citizenry brings its affectionate garland of honor. 

We are fortunate in that the lapse of silent years and the 
influence of time have softened the realization of the scenes of 
war. The ring of steel that set men’s hearts aflame, the mighty 
armies of our Nation have long since folded their torn banners, 
stacked their muskets, discarded their uniforms. The bugles that 
sounded the charge and the drums that beat to battle are silenced. 
We have said solemn requiems for the dead. We have ceased to 
brood over war's memory. 

We can best honor our heroic and patriotic dead by being true 
men, as true men as faithfully fighting the battles of our day as 
they fought the battles of theirs. No heroic sacrifice is ever lost, 
for our characters are molded and Inspired by what our fore- 
fathers did. We who have passed our youth want to believe that 
our children will in turn be molded by what we do, and so each 

generation rises to a higher plane than the preceding 
one, Some call this progress, some idealism. To all of us it is 
service, a service that requires a type of valor which sometimes 
goes unsung. Your country needs this type of service today. As 
each young man and woman approaches maturity he and she in- 
directly enter their country’s service by gathering up the cherished 
purposes of life, its aims and ambitions, its dearest affections, and 
weaving life’s tapestry into good citizenship. To you young 
poopie, for whom the door of accomplishment is swinging ajar, 
ere should be real inspiration. There is a crying need for serv- 
ice, not on the battlefield but in the solution of the manifold 
problems and conditions which confront the world today, 

Before the World War things were different. During the pre- 
ceding century humanitarianism had grown. The individual -was 
looked upon as the source of creative effort and progress. Men 
asserted their right to govern themselves, to chart their own 
destinies. Free speech was demanded, as was free thought and 
freedom of worship. The age when men were the pawns of the 
State had been replaced by the age of individuals. Men with 
exceptional ability came to the front and their creative efforts, 
their powers of leadership, and business acumen received the 
recognition they deserved. In this age of freedom, however, some 
found license to bargain unjustly for the services of their em- 
ployees. A vast amount of inequality, poverty, and injustice was 
the result. While the standard of living in most countries of the 
world was rising in the pre-war century so as to give the average 
man and woman greater abundance, security, and progress, auto- 
cratic and unwise leaders catapulted the world into the greatest 
war in all history. Its frightful slaughter, immense destruction 
of wealth, unnatural expansion, and diversion of productive en- 
ergy stifling to the delicate and intricate mechanism of trade and 
monetary system, needs no expansion here. But worst of all was 
the complete centralization of all power in the hands of govern- 
ments. 

This is the picture which we must see as we glance back down 
the historical road as it looked just prior and during the Great 
War. This was the foundation upon which post-war activities 
were builded. Immediately following the cessation of hostilities 
the energies of the Government were concentrated on demobiliz- 
ing the war machine. This called for a restoration of peacetime 
conditions, the reduction of burdensome taxes, and in general 
putting the Government’s house in order. So the world gradually 
readjusted itself, but as things settled back into normalcy deep- 
seated maladjustments made themselves felt. The inevitable re- 
sult was the depression. Unhealthy speculative activities brought 
their retribution. In the natural sequence the Government 
‘stepped in. It was right that the Government should have as- 
sumed the leadership, but it was not right that the Government 
, should have resorted to coercion, There is a vast distinction be- 
:tween the temporary departure from traditional practices and 
violence to basic principle. We have no reason to assume that 
the principles born of the accumulated experience of our race 
cannot be fully adapted to new problems of a new world, for we 
have not yet tried to make the adaptation. If we had, our steps 
would point the way to progress and to freedom, 
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And so today’s picture deals with the struggle to find the solu- 
tion of the problem and the manner in which adjustments must 
be made to accommodate change. This is the challenge held out 
to American youth. At no time of which I am aware has there 
been more opportunity for public service than awaits the Ameri- 
can youth today. And while you young men are not yet ready 
to grapple with the problems of the age, you soon will be. And 
don’t be discouraged that all will be done before your time comes. 
This I can promise you: If your immediate predecessors do not 
progress faster than we have in the last 10 years, a full quota 
will await your generation. 

It shall be yours to decide whether the Government shall lead 


ing in the United States shall fall, whether individual liberties 
shall be curtailed, even destroyed; whether self-government shall 
be thrown into the discard, and whether individuals shall once 
more become the pawns of dictators. It will be yours to choose. 

When the choice is made, give to the Government the same sup- 
port, the same backing given the armies in time of war. Enlist 
in and fight in the public service. Do this not for personal gain 
either honorary or monetary. In the olden days politics was the 
avocation of the gentleman. You could not do better today than 
to emulate this. There will always be room at the loom to un- 
tangle and weave the threads of a life of service into the tapestry 
of justice. It is for you, the youth of the land, to snatch the 
falling terches borne by our veteran heroes and carry them 
through the darkness of doubt and depression. It is for you in 
these days of bewilderment and despair for so many millions of 
our countrymen, to hold unflinchingly to the faith of our fatners, 
to support by deed and word a popular confidence in the institu- 
tions and ideals which haye made America great. 

To help to prepare you for the place you must take in the 
world you are receiving as a part of your education, military 
training, the primary purpose of which is to teach thorough 
discipline, development of organization, and teamwork. I want to 
speak briefly on the educational value of such training. One 
of its most important functions, to my mind, is to afford prac- 
tical training in leadership, academic or technical, by emphasiz- 

those things which make for personal efficiency. It has often 
been pointed out that military training is responsible for the 
signal success of some young men in large industrial corpora- 
tions. They apply the practical training in principles of or- 
ganization, cooperation, and leadership which they learned in 
school to the problems of the business world. The out-of-doors 
serves as the laboratory for the disciplinary training, the class- 
room for the study and solution of military problems. All of 
these require of the student analytical treatment, skill in judg- 
ment, and accuracy in decision. This training makes for a dis- 
ciplined mind ready for application to the practical daily tasks 
of life. Disciplinary exercises, too, teach courtesy and respect for 
authority. Military training too is a means of developing con- 
fidence, coordination of mind and muscle. These 8 
to young people. Its awaken an interest in national 
affairs and the conviction that there are duties and obligations 
of citizens in time of peace. We find then that military train- 
ing develops the physical as well as the mental and has demon- 
strated real value in the development of the youth of our coun- 
try. In the first trying years following graduation a young man 
with military training who possesses the art of command which 
breeds confidence and initiative, has a real advantage over his 
nonmilitary competitor. 

We cannot pass over Decoration Day without a word about neu- 
trality. We have recently passed a new neutrality law in Wash- 
ington. By proclamation duly signed and sealed it becomes un- 
lawful after July 1 next for any American citizen or tion 
to sell or ship certain articles to any belligerent. The new law 
reflects the work of conscientious persons and is probably as good 
as any that could be written. But because few will read the Neu- 
trality Act, and because of an American trait of people not to 
read the acts of Congress, some will assume that the new measure 
settled everything. The new law will be especially appealing be- 
cause an alluring phrase goes with it. It is the “cash and carry 
law”; we won't sell any goods on credit, nor send them in Ameri- 
can ships—a belligerent who wants our goods must come after 
them, pay cash, and carry them home in his own ships. Some 
may assume, therefore, that the whole matter is cared for and 
that we shall not be involved in any war. We can go about our 
affairs in peace. 

That optimism may give comfort to youths who began to read 
yesterday. But some persons who are middle-aged or older will 
Tecall some of the past 20 years or so. Let us call the roll 
of some other laws and amations, and conferences and 
slogans, which, we thought, settled things. 

There was that sonorous proclamation of President Wilson a 
few weeks after the Great War broke out in Europe, “We must be 
impartial in thought as well as in action, the United States must 
be neutral in fact as well as in name.” That admonition everyone 
thought would keep us out of war. 

Then there was the slogan that President Wilson ran for re- 


But a few weeks after Wilson was reinaugurated 
we were in the war. 
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For the war Wilson had a slogan, “The war to end all wars.” We 
fought the war believing that—but 21 years later we are still trying 
to keep out of war. Wilson had another slogan, “The war to make 
the world safe for democracy”, and today we in America are try- 
ing desperately to save democracy in a world in which for 20 years, 
beginning with the coming of communism in Russia in October 
1917, democracy has been submerged in one country after another. 

Then there was the Paris Peace Conference and the Versailles 
Treaty. That was going to set up a league of nations, and the 
league was going to prevent all future wars. All the nations, 
everywhere, could turn their swords back into plowshares. But 
today the League of Nations, as respects preventing wars—well, 
Ethiopia knows. 

There was the Washington Conference tor the Limitation of 
Armament, held with great éclat in 1922. That is long over the 
dam. So are the two London conferences for the same purpose. 
There is no limitation of armament anywhere; on the contrary, 
an immense competition in armament is under way. And there 
was the Kellogg Pact, and the Geneva Pact; indeed, several Geneva 
pacts and Geneva conferences. 

If anybody still has faith in the power of conferences and pacts 
and slogans and laws to prevent war, consider a few in another 
field. The peace conference was going to make Germany pay 
reparations. On paper the peace conference did fix German repa- 
rations, but presently we learned that reparations must be refixed. 
So there was another conference, from which emerged the Dawes 
plan. The Americans who bought German bonds that were called 
“Dawes” plan bonds will remember the Dawes plan. After the 
Dawes plan blew up there was the Young plan. Once more the 
world thought reparations were all fixed up. But presently there 
was yet another conference, from which emerged another phrase, 
“German moratorium.” In the end Germany isn’t paying any 
reparations. 

Then there were those other conferences, a long series of them, 
at Washington, in which Britain, France, and some 15 other 
nations contracted to repay us the money they had borrowed 
during the war. And what President Coolidge said: “They hired 
the money, didn't they?” we thought was very smart, the essence 
of Yankee common sense, and we made it into a sl meaning, 
of course, that they would pay. But they didn’t; only sturdy 
little Finland is paying the installments regularly in full. 

Now, we can't keep out of war by relying on conferences, 
slogans, pacts, or laws or formulas. Keeping out of war, when a 
war is under way, is accomplished by meeting each situation as 
it arises—and they arise with great suddenness and frequency. 
It’s a job for hard and prompt acting. 

It’s a 24-hour job, literally a daytime and nighttime job. In 
when three of Wilson's 
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Memorial Day. Itis not a day 
memory. It is a day of stimulation. 


we do not see the full significan: 

speaking of the great war of which we think today as a war which 
saved the Union, and it did indeed save the Union, but it was a 
war that did a great deal more than that. It created in this 
country what had never existed before—a national consciousness. 
It was not the salvation of the Union; it was the rebirth of the 
Union. It was the time when America for the first time realized 
its unity and saw the vision of its united destiny. 

Then came the World War, which further and more generally 
the North, South, East, and West. 

It does not do to talk too much about one’s self, and I do not 
think that it is wholesome for the United States to talk too much 
abou’ I do not want to know what you are today so much 


always maintained that the man who lives to cultivate his own 
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memories we are sometimes apt to minimize because 
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noble, keep it rich in eiticees aed pier mensen d ie wad 
the nations of the world in those things that make for hope and 
for the benefit of mankind. 


The Court Reorganization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ARTICLE BY RUBY M. HULEN, GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE 
MISSOURI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
able article recently published in the Missouri Farmer, the 
organ of the Missouri Farmers’ Association, by the Honorable 
Ruby M. Hulen, general counsel for the Missouri Farmers’ 
Association, and formerly chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee of Missouri, under whose inspiring leadership 
President Roosevelt received in 1932 the greatest majority 
ever given in the history of Missouri to any Presidential 
candidate. The article has to do with the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the courts. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE TRIAL OF THE SUPREME COURT 


The hearing of the Senate Judiciary Committee on the plan to 
the Court having concluded, a survey of the 
situation is in order. While much of the testimony before the 
committee was cumulative in nature, one result is certain—the , 
issue has been clarified. 
The President precipitated be issue by presenting to Congress, 
with the Court stating that the 


Court those 
with the 8 contemplated legislation, and to 


The objective was further 
often referred to as the President’s spokesman in the 


for their opinions a serious 
turn for guidance to statesmen of the 
was publicly repudiated by the citizens 
like Grass, CONNALLY, CLARK, and BURKE, with an ancestry and 
record of life-long service to the Democratic Party, to be taught 
ae ee OE COTO BYS EOE Ce te tenon eae annem 
pa 

It is claimed that reorganization of the Supreme Court is neces- 
sary to the establishment of effective agricultural relief, yet we 
find the leaders of nonsubsidized farm organizations among the 
ranks of the opposition. 

C... sage tae HANDIT PNO Zearra When 
newspapers like the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, with 
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forces fight behind smoke screens or fail to bring mature, delib- 
erate, and patriotic judgment to public questioms? Can they all 
be wrong? 

We do not take these men at their word: they do not ask it. 
They have laid their case before the bar of public It is 
the duty of citizens to consider the issue, free of political re- 
straint, because upon its determination forces may be set in 
motion that will have far-reaching effect upon the well-being of 
our country. 

The opposing forces in this battle do not approach the question 
from the same premise. 

Those in charge of the Court plan reason that the end, namely, 
legislation sponsored by the administration, being desirable, any 
means to accomplish that end is acceptable. There they rest their 
case. 

Because the legislation sought, and what that legislation is we 
are left to conjecture, cannot with the present Court meet the 
test of constitutionality, the Court must be revamped and a 
majority obtained “who agree with the President” as to the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. 

A liberal or conservative Court will not meet the demand. Only 
an administration Court will serve the present purpose, a Court 
committed to policies to the public unknown, regardless of consti- 
tutional prohibitions. Stone, Brandeis, and Cardozo, judges whose 
liberal views are known and recognized, joined in n the 


Government shall be divided into three separate and independent 
departments—legisiative, judicial, and executive. Neither of these 
Ff!!! ß TIEDE Pbpb scree ay nar greet 

dence of the other. When the Chief Executive demands of the 
legislative department a law Pasay him to select and place 
upon the Court six members “w 


Whenever laws not authorized under the Constitution are cor- 
sidered necessary by the Federal Government the people have com- 
manded, by the Constitution, that such measures be submitted for 
their consideration. 

To this constitutional procedure advocates of the Court reorgani- 
zation plan say “No”, because, first, the country, facing a crisis (the 


exact nature of which they refuse to reveal), must have immediate 
SOSOTE E R OERI cera gece pe. dance ie er echo ery 
amendment to the people; second, the phraseology of a constitu- 
tional amendmen’ VVV 
the States would not ratify a constitutional amendment. 


These are new doctrines for a democracy. Truly they did not 
belong to the “horse and buggy” days. They are purely of 1937 
vintage, If they, individually or collectively, justify n the 
plain mandate of the Constitution, then it follows we have reached 
a stage where constitutional government is 


wrong. 
When men in high official position publicly declare that constitu- 
ratify an amendment, constitutional government is in grave danger. 


cient power to effect the change by subversive me 
follows that the people have in that power a "By such 
methods democracies are destroyed; by such means dictatorships are 
created. 

Argument in support of the Court measure presents an all-time 
high in political hypocrisy, demagoguery, and muddy thinking. 
We are told that judges should bring themselves abreast of 
modern public thought and action. Who are the 8 
that are so certain of the state of modern public thought? Does 
modern public thought approve the sit-down strike, and if so 
should the Supreme Court likewise approve it as legal? When 
the fruit of these false doctrines is revealed in a destroyed 
confidence in the courts of the land, let it be recalled that those 
VFC 
not have the courage to put it to a test in the constitutional 
manner 


What type of jurisprudence offers precedent for men to publicly 
VVV 
gage modern public thought” in ap A lawsuits? Such a 
man would be a disgrace to the bench. He would not be a 
AARO ERIE K TOSIN DAN 

The Chief Executive condemns the Court, charging that they 
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reference to the pending bill 
“Tam a member ofa fury and not permitted to express an 
opinion until all the evidence is 
R 


the framework of our Government, then by what right does the 
executive department indict the judicial department and the leg- 
islative department resolve itself into a court to pass judgment 
as to whether the department is discharging its constitu- 
tional duties? Was such a travesty on constitutional government 
ever contemplated? Can such a practice be indulged in and 
constitutional government survive? 

The legislative department of government has surrendered tts 
independence to the executive department, without battle; the 
judicial department refuses to surrender, with the result that 
the executive department hales it before a subservient rege 
department for trial. Charges reach us from Washington tha’ 
Dutrcuingecbetbery ait Gonna DE tae see ta eile TAS. cree ae 
the day. A verdict of guilty, the passage of the Court reorganiza- 
tion bill, means the destruction of the judiciary as an independent 
department of the Government. 

Speaking on the subject of separation of the departments of 
government, liberal Mr. Justice Brandeis in the course of an 
opinion wrote: “The d doctrine of the separation of powers was 
adopted by the Convention of 1787, not to promote efficiency but 
to preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. The purpose was not 
to avoid friction but by means of the inevitable friction incident 
to the distribution of the governmental powers among three de- 
!. tama Tiina tan aoc 

When other nations embark upon the course we are now urged 
to take, we do not hesitate to recognize the trend to dictator- 
ship. Could it happen here—or was that just a fairy tale that 
S A Pent anii anen aa 
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Foremost in the instruction given the members of that 
body is the oath taken to uphold defend, and support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. t oath is antiquated and 
belongs to “horse and buggy” days then common fairness sug- 
gests that before we condemn men for living up to it, we sh 


repeal it. 

Have the members of the Court disregarded their 
cath and thereby being paraded before the country for 
misconduct and held up to public ignominy? 


By the plain mandate of the Constitution the Court 
holds that our National Government is one of Hmited powers; 
SOEs) DOA AA TOO ADAE Vette OAIR “tke 
people. Decisions founded principle constitute the 
charge against the Court. That principle representa the heart 
of the controversy. To override that principle, evade and nullify 
wel Dy yen that roat oe sno ah cacy wpe jbo ssi Beret sea nore 
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P support, and uphold, 
after enumerating the powers of Federal Government, such as reg- 
ulating interstate commerce and providing for the general welfare, 
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lays down a solemn command to the Court by the ninth and tenth 
amendments: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or others retained by the people.” 

“The not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Could the English language be used to more definitely state 
principles of t? You search in vain for any authority 
in the Constitution that these amendments shall be construed 
liberally to effect grants to Congress of further power. Would not 
the Supreme Court be derelict in ts duty if it failed to recognize 
in some measure at least and give effect to this mandate to all 
persons charged with government responsibility? It is for doing 
just that thing that they are now haled before the Senate tribunal 
for trial. 

The members of the Court over the age 
resign under a charge of negiect of duty and to 
failure as the climax to a judicial career. No greater injustice was 
ever done a body of men. A judge who permits himself to be driven 
from the bench under these circumstances will forfeit public 
esteem and find himself relegated to that niche in history reserved 
for those who quit in the face of the enemy. 

These amendments to the Federal Constitution were, and still are, 
a matter of serious concern to the States, as evidenced by article I 
of section 3 of the constitution of Missouri: 

“That Missouri is a free and independent State, subject he Be 
the Constitution of the United States; and as the preservation of 
the States and the maintenance of their governments are necessary 
to an indestructible Union, and were intended to coexist with it, the 
legislature is not authorized to adopt, nor will the people of this 
State ever assent to any amendment or change of the Constitution 
of the United States which may in anywise impair the right of local 
self-government belonging to the people of this State.” 

That provision was written into the constitution of Missouri for 
the first time in 1875 and still remains. 

With a mandate of the f character from the State they 
represent, what alternative have its representatives on an issue 
of the character now confronting the country? Missouri should 
be proud of the stand taken by its dist senior Senator, 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARK. Time was when these were first prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party. 

In the final analysis the will of the people is the supreme law 
of this land. If the Federal Government desires to invade the 
province of the States and obtain from the people certain of the 
rights reserved to them, then let the question be submitted to 
the people in the ordained manner, by constitutional amendment. 

Washington, in his farewell address, anticipating the Nation 
would some day be faced with this question, gave solemn warning: 

“The basis of our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions of government; but the 
constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power, and the right of the people 
to establish presupposes the duty of every individual 
to ts ee government.“ 

people country may be willing to give Congress 
a blanket power of attorney to regulate life in all its activities, 
but until they have so expressed themselves on the question in 
the constitutional manner, no man should be heard to criticize 
the Court for u the Constitution as it is now written. 

Our Constitution is as old as our Government. Our Government 
is the oldest constitutional form of government in the world today. 
Under this charter we passed from struggling colonies to a leading 
world power. To reach this position we have successfully weathered 
every economic problem that has beset us. Then by what process 
of reasoning is one to arrive at the conclusion that it would now 
be good judgment to abandon fundamental principles of govern- 
ment in preparation for the problems of tomorrow? 

Is there a government in the world today, does history record a 
single example N 5 people have advanced their position by 
concentrating power or by to a centralized govern- 
ment. rights a gst focal self-government? 

If the founders of the Republic could speak to us, is there any 
doubt what their advice would be? If the people of dictator-ruled 
countries of the Old World had freedom of speech, is there any 
doubt what they would say? 

Does a divine providence watch over and favor the United 
States to the extent that we can violate and disregard all lessons 
of history and still escape the consequences? 

It is no answer to these questions that President Roosevelt 
safely be trusted with extraordinary power and that the country is 
in no danger of a dictatorship from that direction. This is a 
Government of law, not of men. We do not alter forms of govern- 
ment for a day, month, or year. In 3 short years we will be in 


ademic to most people, but hundreds of cases decided by our 
SORAS: CONTR. Warre Foe DENIS ON geal podpis having henn 
attacked were protected by that Court's decisions, testify to the 
fact that. they can become very serious and personal. There was 
recently before the legislature of Missouri a bill by which the 
majority of the “occupiers” of a given district of farm lands may 
incorporate, and after having incorporated, a the 
“occupiers” may determine how all * land wi 
shall be cultivated and tended down to the most minute 
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Should the owner of any farm resist the dictates of the 3 
of the “occupiers”, the proposed law authorizes entry upon the 
farm for the purpose of carrying out the decision of the majority, 
subjects the — owner or “occupier” to a fine, and provides 
that the expense of carrying out the program may be made a 
lien his land. This bill came from Washington with the 
approval of Secretary Wallace. If this bill had become a law, 
as recommended from W: many farmers in the State 
of Missouri would be looking to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for protection of those rights reserved to them by the 
Constitution and which, as yet, they have not surrendered in a 
constitutional manner. They would look in vain to a packed 
Court. 

The world today constitutes an armed camp. War, not de- 
clared, is nevertheless being waged by dictatorships against. demo- 
cratic forms of government. Referring to democracies and their 
survival, Mussolini has publicly declared: “It is we or they.” 
Sooner than we expect we may have to defend our free institu- 
tions from the outside; we will be unworthy of the heritage 
bequeathed to us should we fail to jealously guard them from. 
the inside. 

On the eve of the World War President Wilson said: “The 
Old World is on fire and the flames are spreading.” We are not 
without like warning today. Shall we be found apathetic in the 
E within as well as without? The 
and again the sole responsibility for 


Strengthening Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


RECAPITULATION OF CONCLUSIONS OF NONPARTISAN 
SOCIAL SECURITY COMMISSION 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a recapitulation 
of conclusions reached by the Nonpartisan Social Security 
Commission of which I am a member. The sole purpose 
of presenting these conclusions is to help make social 
security more secure and to strengthen the existing legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the recapitulation was orderea 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: r 
MAKING SOCIAL SECURITY SECURE—RECAPITULATION. OF CONCLUSIONS 

Following a 3 months’ study of social-security problems, with 
the aid of consultants at home and abroad, the Nonpartisan Social 
Security Commission, sponsored by the Hearst newspapers, author- 
izes the subjoined statement: 

The Nonpartisan Social Security Commission, sponsored by the 
Hearst newspapers, recognizes in the Social Security Act a hu- 
mane and many-sided effort. to provide for persons in need. 

The comprehensive program sets up contributory and noncon- 
tributery annuities for the aged. Whereas the contributory old- 
3 benefits are financed principally by direct levies on the cov- 

ered workers and their employers, the 


addition to taking care of the impoverished superannuated, the 
act also makes provision for Federal assistance to the States for 
the blind, for t children, and for maternal and child- 
health activities. The task of providing for these people and for 
those now employed who lose their jobs is well outlined in various 
features of the Social Security Act. 

In the noncontributory activities, the biggest item of expense 
comes from the neces of making a decent contribution for 
old-age assistance, which is administered by the States. This 
project introduces a present and prospective cost of large pro- 
portions. 

However, for more than half the gainfully employed—for a total 
of 27,051,976 persons as of May 1—who qualify for contributory 
old-age benefits, provision is made for the payment of a retire- 


to the actual earnings of individual workers. Covered workers 
during their productive years contribute to their own retirement 
fund through pay-roll taxes, which are matched by their em- 
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In the nature of things, the principal costs inherent in the 
contributory old-age-benefit scheme will be borne by a tax on 
current production. In effect, active workers will surrender 
claims to a small fraction of the total goods produced, in order 
that it may be diverted to the use of the retired annuitants. 
In consideration of this sacrifice, the active workers, in turn, will 
be assured a retirement income at the age of 65. 

An effort should be made to meet the necessary costs of social 
insurance out of the fruits of further improvement in industrial 
efficiency and productivity, lest the standard of living of em- 
ployed workers suffer as a consequence of the social-security 
taxes to which they have been subjected. 

Inasmuch as part of the cost may be passed along to consumers 
in the price of goods, it is desirable to make the benefits as nearly 
universal as the costs. Such comprehensive coverage would not 
be feasible without governmental participation. As a next step, 
it would be desirable to bring under the terms of the act as rapidly 
as is administratively feasible the exempt groups. As the cover- 
age is widened, contributions by general taxpayers become increas- 
ingly justified. 

The essential advantage inherent in governmental action is that 
participation in old-age benefits becomes compulsory and is sup- 
ported by taxation—a set of circumstances which makes operation 
on a virtual pay-as-you-go principle feasible. Without the assur- 
ance of future participation in the scheme by covered workers and 
without the taxing power of Government, a large actuarial re- 
serve, such as is carried by private insurance companies, would be 
needed. 

It seems desirable to augment and strengthen the contributory 
old-age benefit plan, supported largely out of worker and employer 
payments of pay-roll taxes, so that this scheme can promptly sup- 
plement and eventually supplant, in large part, the noncontribu- 
tory old-age assistance costs. To enable the contributory plan 
effectively to compete with the old-age assistance scheme, in 
popular acceptance, the Social Security Act should be promptly 
amended to advance the time for starting benefit payments, prob- 
ably from 1942 to 1940, and to increase the benefits planned under 
the act in the immediate introductory period of the next decade 
or two. 

In the specific recommendations which follow, the commission 
recommends liberalizing the provisions in these two respects, and 
also urges retardation of the schedule for proposed increments in 
pay-roll taxes on workers and employers. 

The effect of such a series of revisions will be automatically to 
avoid the accumulation of excessive reserves. The present plan 
for a large actuarial reserve, the commission believes, constitutes 
a gratuitous waiver of the greatest advantages inherent in com- 
pulsory old-age insurance. It places a needlessly heavy load on 
taxpayers and tends to distort the whole economic and political 
system by a mandatory provision for accumulation of such huge 
reserves to be invested in present and prospective Federal debt. 

The commission unemployment benefits as a desirable 
pallative, provided the limitations as to the extent to which it 
is practicable to provide such benefits are kept clearly in mind. 
Through more efficient business management, through better co- 
operation between Government and business, and through im- 
proved understanding of the conditions making for a balanced 
economy, efforts should be made to reduce the social cost of 
unemployment. At best unemployment compensation is an in- 
adequate sybstitute for the economic security to the individual 
which comes from productive employment. 

The commission believes that the act establishes a more humane 
and a more systematic method for meeting burdens that in the 
main are already existent—costs that arise from hazards to 
workers’ earnings in a fluctuating and highly dynamic economic 
society. Failure to include in the cost of production reserves 
against such accruing costs as old age and unemployment con- 
stitutes a defect in social bookkeeping which the Social Security 
Act is designed to correct. 

The commission's recommendations, offered in a friendly spirit, 
are summarized as follows: 


1, RESERVE UNDER FEDERAL OLD-AGE BENEFITS PROGRAM 


The Nonpartisan Social Security Commission recommends a con- 
tingency reserve fund only large enough to assure full benefit 
payments during poor tax years. Some authorities consulted by 
the commission suggested that a contingency reserve of $5,500,- 
000,000 would probably be adequate for such purposes during the 
next quarter of a century. 

The commission is opposed to the accumulation of the con- 
templated huge reserve fund which is estimated to run as high as 
$47,000,000,000 in 1980, because (1) it would make an increase in 
the Federal debt mandatory, (2) because it would be a constant 
temptation to reckless spenders and might be used for political 
purposes, (3) because the fund would fail to perform an economic 
function unless it was spent in a way to increase our productive 
power and the national income, (4) because it makes the entire 
old-age benefit rigid and inflexible to changes in the price 
level or in the rate of industrial progress, and (5) because the pro- 
cedure is contrary to practice and experience abroad. In Sweden, 


The original argument used in behalf of the large fund was 
that the interest-bearing Federal debt would in the later years 
provide as much as 40 percent of the annual cost of old-age bene- 
fits. But the taxpayers must pay the interest on the Federal debt. 
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If the Federal debt increases with the expansion in the reserve 
account, such contributions might just as well come directly out 
of general taxation as to be paid in indirectly through interest 
payments on the additional Federal debt. 

If the full benefits of an approach to a pay-as-you-go policy are 
to be achieved it is important to attempt to reduce the Federal 
debt in prosperous years. Otherwise there is a risk that in the 
later years when a Federal subsidy may be needed to support the 
old-age benefit program there will also be large demands on tax- 
payers to service the Federal debt. Reliance on the general tax- 
payer for contributions likewise emphasizes the desirability of 
making old-age benefit coverage as nearly universal as adminis- 
trative feasibility will permit. 


2. BENEFIT PAYMENTS UNDER FEDERAL OLD-AGE PROGRAM 


The Nonpartisan Social Security Commission recommends that 
Federal old-age benefit payments commence before 1942, say, in 
1940, and that average benefit payments in the early years be 
raised to a basis more nearly comparable with the payments pro- 
vided in the act for those retiring 25 or 30 years hence. While 
recommending more adequate benefits during the next decade or 
two, the commission strongly believes that the principle of re- 
lating benefits to previous contributions by a benefit formula 
should be ed. 

These recommendations on Federal old-age benefit payments are 
based on several considerations: (1) Special treatment for those 
now approaching retirement age is justified by the fact that it will 
not be possible with contributions commencing this year, for them 
to contribute for many years. Consequently, unless the law is 
changed, benefit payments to the aged under the Federal con- 
tributory program will average but from $18 to $20 a month dur- 
ing the first 5 years (1942 to 1947). (2) Such small benefits will 
often be inadequate, so that many beneficiaries will be forced to 
apply for noncontributory old-age relief under State assistance 
programs. That will tend to discredit the Federal contributory 
program. (3) State old-age relief or assistance is expanding rap- 
idly, and in a number of States such assistance grants now aver- 
age $25 or more per recipient and higher still per couple. Much 
lower benefits under the Federal contributory program would be 
unfair and would put the Federal progam in an unfavorable light 
by comparison with noncontributory State old-age relief. (4) 
Earlier and larger benefits under the Federal program will relieve 
general taxpayers, both State and Federal, of the load which other- 
wise they will have to meet through increased old-age assistance 
under the Social Security Act and State assistance programs. 
(5) Finally, more liberal benefit payments will prevent the ac- 
cumulation of such a huge reserve account. 

Some formula tying benefit payment to contributions should 
be maintained to keep the benefits out of the realm of public 
charity, to spur workers to achieve good employment records, 
and to keep the factor of cost clearly before the public mind. In 


these respects it seems to us that the philosophy behind the 
American act is superior to that prevailing in most European 
social-security projects. 

The Nonpartisan Social Security Commission favors postponing 
the tax increases scheduled to begin in 1940 and keeping the 
taxes on employers and employees during the early years at a 
lower level than is contemplated in the act. The commission 
believes that, after some years of experience, Congress can better 
decide the schedule of taxes to levy in the more distant future. 
In the opinion of the commission, some support for the Federal 


younger workers and 
their employers, forcing them to pay the accrued liability repre- 
sented by workers already old, who will retire too soon to pay in 
full for their benefits. (4) Most of the taxes collected during 

uge reserve. 


good grounds 
to the Federal contributory old-age program. 


mates, successful operation of the Federal contributory program 
will hold down old-age relief expenditures pai 


lished. Furthermore, those contributing to the Federal old-age 
benefits program are, as general taxpayers, helping to pay for the 
8 relief that persons not covered get when they can prove 
need. 


retirement age to pay in full for their benefits. Their triple load 
2 well be somewhat lightened by contributions from general 
taxation. 
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4. RECORDS OF OLD-AGE BENEFIT FUNDS AND FUTURE LIABILITIES 


The commission recommends that a definite accounting pro- 
cedure be adopted by the Federal Government to earmark receipts 
intended for old-age benefits which exceed disbursements in any 
fiscal year, designating such net sums clearly and definitely as 
liabilities in the financial statements of the Federal Government. 
It also recommends that methods be developed so that we may 
visualize the mounting costs of old-age benefits assumed by the 
Federal Government. 


5. COVERAGE OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Non) Social Security Commission believes that the 
ultimate goal should be to include all workers under both the old- 
age and the unemployment compensation features of the act. It 
recommends that certain groups now excluded from the Federal 
old-age benefits program, such as maritime workers and employees 
of national banks, be promptly brought under the terms of the act. 
It recommends that full-time employees on pay rolls of nonprofit 
institutions and maritime workers be covered by unemployment 
compensation, that a Federal system may be necessary 
to cover maritime workers, The commission also recommends that 
the Federal tax relating to unemployment compensation be ex- 
tended in the near future to employers of four or more, and soon 
thereafter to those employing less than four, so that the cov 
under unemployment compensation may correspond more fey 
to the coverage of the Federal old-age benefits program. 

Reasons for these recommendations on coverage: (1) To extend 
the advantages of both programs to as many.workers as possible, 
thus eliminating many present inequities, and helping to protect 
the social-insurance funds from demands upon them by excluded 


interference with the mobility of labor from industry to industry, 
firm to firm, or area to area; (4) to eliminate in connection with 
unemployment compensation certain administrative difficulties and 
injustices. If the taxes for old-age benefits and unemployment 
compensation covered the same groups it would simplify the ad- 
ministration and do away with administrative problems now 
caused by borderline concerns being brought in and out of State 
unemployment-compensation systems by fluctuations in the num- 
ber of their employees. Also it is unfair to tax some employers 
and not to tax their competitors. 

Insofar as administratively feasible, the commission believes 
that employers and employees wishing to come under the — 
sions of the Social Security Act should be afforded an op unity 
to be included, recognizing, however, the administrative problems 
involved in including agricultural workers and domestic servants 
in the near future. 

6, EXTENSION OF BENEFITS TO SURVIVORS 


The Nonpartisan Social Security Commission recommends the 
adoption of the principle involved in joint and survivorship an- 
nuity provision as contained in the railroad retirement proposal. 
plan a covered employee would have the privilege of 
electing to get part of his normal annuity when he retires and 
making provision that the balance be used to purchase an an- 
nuity for his wife in case she survives him, 

7. APPOINTMENTS TO STATE UNEMPLOYMENT ADMINISTRATIONS ON 

MERIT 


Pointing out that In many States appointments to State un- 
empl administration have been largely on 
a patronage basis, the commission recommends that all such ap- 
pointments be strictly on a merit basis under civil service. Two 
alternative methods of achieving this result have been suggested: 


administration of unemployment compensation, or (2) clear de- 
lineation in the act of minimum standards to which State unem- 
ployment-compensation agencies would have to conform to receive 
Federal aid for administration. A 

8. SOLVENCY OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION FUNDS 


A number of experts and State administrators fear that State 
funds will become exhausted unless State laws are to 
increase tax contributions or to reduce benefit Liabilities; yet 
recently there has been a tendency in some States toward further 
reducing contributions and promising still larger benefits. 

To help prevent insolvency of State funds, the commission 
recommends (1) that all covered employers be required to make 
basic minimum contributions to State pooled funds, and (2) 
that merit rating, where adopted, work upward as well as down- 
ward, so that it will not threaten the solvency of State funds. 
In other words, tax reductions granted as a reward for superior 
employment records should be offset by added tax penalties on 
employers making undue demands on the funds, to the extent 
needed to assure sufficient resources to meet the obligations im- 
posed on State funds. 

The commission believes that activities on the part of em- 
ployers that promote better management and a large volume of 
employment should be rewarded, whenever feasible and economi- 
cal to do so, and that employers who put an unnecessarily large 
drain on the fund should be penalized by a rising scale of taxes. 
Recognizing that there may be need for dist between 
results ascribable to good management and those due to the 
nature of the industry, the commission that further 
studies be made of such incentives for good business manage- 


guiding factor in determining policy. 
In seeking to keep unemployment-com: tion funds solvent, 
pay-roll taxes should not be increased to a level that will defi- 


funds are needed, the commission believes that a proportion of: 
such additional funds should come from taxation rather 


of the act in relating the benefits to the previous earnings of such 
Cee IRIE ARO WEL ANO nT: [PEt OC AIHA 
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dent will be encouraged to augment such benefits with the pro- 
Moreover, the commission strongly urges 
employers to consider the wisdom of adding voluntary pensions to 


Insofar as unemployment benefits are concerned, it is important 
that they should not be large enough in amount or in duration 
to compete with the will- to become gainfully employed. The 
commission accordingly approves the principle adopted in this 
country of benefits to tely 50 percent 
of normal weekly wages and to 12 to 16 weeks in a year. The 
commission also recommends the payment of benefits through 
employment exchanges so that there is a continuous check on the 
willingness of those drawing benefits to accept available work. 

Experience in Great Britain and elsewhere indicates that in 


racy Mage al oc acs alk pth eee gig te pe eg length 


of benefits.. Such relaxation of 

but would also interfere with the character of 

ent compensation as a payment related to previous 

oyment compensation is only de- 
signed as a first line of defense that at times must be supple- 
mented by relief or by work A ‘ 
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Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following 
memorial address delivered by the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. FITZPATRICK, at the memorial services of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing Post of American Legion, 
on May 28, 1937: 


war to the world beyond. 
I am not going into detail of the heroic acts of our soldiers from 


freedom and 
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What a picture those boys made, what a thrill they gave to the 
American people as they marched through our streets throughout 
the breadth of our land. I hope that day will never arrive again 
when it will be necessary to call our boys to arms, I hope that 
civilization will so improve that war will be abolished from the 
face of the earth. 

I am positively and absolutely against any war unless it is 
one of defense. However, I trust that will mever be necessary. 
At the same time, I believe it is the duty of our country to be 
sufficiently prepared in case that we are ever threatened by 
enemies abroad or at home to defend our country. I also feel 
it is the duty of every citizen that if this great Government of 
ours should ever be threatened that he should willingly give up 
not only his financial ons but life itself, if necessary to 
save the destruction of our Republic. 

Unfortunately we have in our midst today, a small group that 
would like to destroy our Government. There may not be many 
in that group and I doubt that there are, but nevertheless we, as 


citizens of this Republic must see that that small minority and 


destructive group will never get a foothold so as to destroy this 
Government that was won, protected, and sayed by the boys 
whose memory we honor here today. May their memory always 
remain honored and respected by the American people. 


Vincent B. Costello 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a me- 


| morial address on Vincent B. Costello delivered by the Sen- 
‘ator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] at Arlington National 
Cemetery on May 23, 1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Commander, members of the Costello Post of the American 


' Legion, Mrs. Vincent B. Costello, members of the family of the 


' deceased, friends, and fellow citizens, before his family and loved 


ones, in the presence of his comrades, both living and dead, we 
are come today to pay tribute to the memory of Vincent B. 
Costello, one of America’s heroic dead in the World War. 

One night, on the 8th of September 1918, Vincent B. Costello 
went forward over his front-line trench to an observation post in 
No Man's land. During the night the sputter of machine-gun 
fire was heard and the next day the body of this Washington boy 
lay in the bright sunlight stiff in death. 

We come here today not to mourn Vincent B. Costello but to 
honor him. Thank God that America has such heroes to honor. 
Wherever they be in sacred dust there lies the spirit of this 
people. In a true sense this young man, like that young man 
who trod the Galilean hills, gave his life that others might live 
after the high destiny of man. 

A score of years ago America was called in derision a decadent 
nation and her people degenerate successors of a noble past. They, 


‘beyond the seas, who looked upon this paragon of power, the 


accumulation of our wealth, the vastness of our industrial sys- 
tem, the terrible fervor with which we enter into the business of 
life—a little envious, perhaps, of it all—said that America had lost 
her heart; that her idealism, once as pure as a virgin's smile, had 
been consumed in the flerceness of her lusts and passions; that her 
instincts of freedom and love of liberty, her boasted experiment of 
democracy, had been blasted on the iron feet of Mammon and ma- 
chine. No more did pilgrims’ feet tread this treasured land, won 
by countless sacrifices; no more did patriot’s heart beat in the 
breasts of this people whose fathers had dared to ordain this soil 
as the birthplace of hope, the cradle of liberty, and the home of 
freedom. 

Then came the chaos of war, war waged with all the terrible and 
destructive energies of civilization and none of its refinements. 
War so terrible that it, like a hideous monster, opened its jaws 
to devour all that ages had attained or eons ennobled. 

For 3 terrible, anxious years America looked upon this maelstrom 
aghast, unwilling to believe it possible that the twentieth century, 
boasting the proudest civilization of history, should be the end 
of it all and mark the time of man's destruction by his own hand, 
to leave again, barren, stark, and cold the lands he had made to 
flow with milk and honey. 

We were a nation devoted to peace; we cherished a tradition 
that we had never warred save for the divine right of freedom 
and in defense of the weak and oppressed. But this thing could 


not go on—ié was too terrible, too.horrible, too unthinkable to be 
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endured, and fired by the leadership of that great President who 
spoke with a prophet’s fire and passion, who saw with a prophet's 
eye, America saw ahead of her distinct and clear as a 
prophet’s dream, her path of duty. She would not war for war 
but against war. She would guarantee to generations yet unborn 
that never again should this monster raise its ghastly head to 
devour mothers’ sons and loved ones’ hearts. Let the sacrifice be 
what it might, she would not shirk. With a Christian fervor and 
crusader’s zeal she threw herself into the affray. Her sons came 
from their peaceful pursuits to the training camps and those who 
in June were despised civilians—in January were the first soldiers 
of the earth. From her mighty machines poured in ceaseless 
streams the tools of war, and her financial system took on its 
shoulders the weight of an impoverished world. A vicarious 
sacrifice never seen in history’s annals eave on Golgotha’s hill— 
a nation unloosing its terrible energies in war, not for the 
grandeur of a throne, not for the garlands of fame, not to expand 
its territory or increase its bursting wealth, but to serve an ideal, 
eternally to destroy the philosophy that might makes right. to 
keep alive in human hearts the gleam of hope and continually to 
refresh the fires of freedom. 

What a passion did that event stir in the heart of the world. 
Suppressed peoples threw off the yokes of a thousand years of 
slavery and dreamed again visions of a nation’s destiny. Races 
torn into warring groups by conqueror’s hand, saw visions of 
being reunited. Poets, dreamers, and philosophers despairing of 
a debauched world had kindled again in their hearts a conviction 
that nobler and finer things of the spirit, once thought lost be- 
yond recovery, yet were nurtured in the human heart. 

How they carried on in that struggle is the brightest gem of 
history—an inheritance of glory to generations yet unborn. In 
the face of battle, in the jaws of death, they marched with a 
soldier’s courage, a patriot’s heart. A battered foe, a score of 
battlefields, a thousand guarded and impregnable entrenchments 
torn into a thousand fragments, attested with what valor they 
carried on—insensible of any aim save victory, heedless of death 
or destruction. 

Grateful governments have erected shafts and mausoleums in 
memoriam. These are the expressions that are customary in 
remembrance of departed heroes. But those heroes who sleep out 
there beneath the crosses, their remains blended with nature's 
soil, or rest in sailors’ graves, their souls at peace with God, and 
that one who sleeps beneath the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb, to the 
steady tread of sentinels’ feet, they fought not for shaft or 
mausoleum—they fought for remembance in the human heart, 
for memorials of gratitude in the souls of men living and gen- 
erations yet to come—an inheritance of honor from generation 
to generation to be cherished, esteemed, and defended. 

Their work is done; ours remains. They have been vindicated; 
we remain to vindicate ourselves. They have given us a new 
vision, the right to entertain new hopes, a feeling of brotherhood 
and human responsibility before undreamed of in our individ- 
ualism. They have brought into one great family the nations 
of the earth. They have given themselves as hostages for peace 
that all of man’s splendid energies might be devoted to the sery- 
ices of his er self. They have torn away the shackles of 
mind, broken down the prejudices of eons of antiquity, and made 
for all mankind one common purpose to be defended, to be fought 
for, to be cherished by all the races of the earth. From them 
as they sleep in heroes’ graves beneath the crosses of Flanders 
fields, and on the bottom of the seas, comes their message of 
reminder in matchless song, clear as a bugle call: 


In Flanders flelds the poppies blow, 
Between the crosses row on row 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still singing bravely fiy, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn and sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our with the foe; 

To you with failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high; 

A ye break pit with us who die 

e shall no p though ies grow 
In Flanders fields. E 
God grant that that message shall bear fruit in every God- 
created human heart, for we are all debtors more than we can 
ever pay to these dead. But whether others shall keep that faith 
or not, we who are the surviving comrades of these men have 
with them a covenant of blood, sealed with their blood. It must, 
as long aa life in us shall reside, be the ark of our determination 
that y shall not have died in vain—that not only this Nation 
but this world shall have a new birth of freedom, a new quality 
of liberty; that every widow who sorrows behind, every child 
orphaned by their sacrifice, shall be woven into our h 
and forever the object of our tenderest care and most loyal 
devotion. 
That these ideals shall be achieved and this memory shall never 

grow faint in our minds, let us, with an eye lifted toward a 
never-forgetting God, keep fresh upon our lips a prayer for 


remembrance 


“Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
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Federal Theater Project Under the Superb 
Guidance of Mrs. Hallie Flanagan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, with comparative modicum 
of experience, Mrs. Hallie Flanagan has rendered exceptional 
service in developing the Federal theater project. Her pro- 
ductions have given enjoyment to over 20,000,000 people, 
most of whom had never gone to the theater. Our hats 
indeed must go off to her for the stirring and exceptional 
work she is performing. 

I have become vastly interested in her Federal theater, 
designed to succor indigent and idle actors and actresses. 

As a result of the appropriation made by Congress and 
under the splendid directorship of Hallie Flanagan, as first 
well known to her students at Vassar, actors taken from 
the relief rolls are no longer merely existing on relief but 
are utilizing their ability as thespians. In many parts of 
the country, the Federal theater is a huge success. The 
drama is being brought to the masses. ‘The Federal the- 
ater is a wholly cooperative effort. Designers, carpenters, 
electricians, sceneshifters, technicians, actors, and many 
in the audience, most likely, are dependent upon the Public 
Works Administration. 

Mrs. Flanagan has stated the problem as follows: 

It is a timid wasting of an unprecedented chance to regard 
the theater only in terms of what we have hitherto experienced. 
We must see the relationship between the men at work on 
Boulder Dam and the Greek chorus; we must study Pavlowa 
as well as Pavlov, Einstein as well as Eisenstein, must derive not 
only from ancient Bagdad but from modern Ethiopia. 


She has caused the Negro unit at Birmingham, Ala., to 
produce a comedy of local life, Home in Glory, which was 
well received. In Reading, Pa., she produced Feet on the 
Ground. It concerned the life of the Dunkards, the early 
Dutch settlers of that region, which was enthusiastically 
received. Indianapolis was offered The Campbells Are Com- 
ing, a play of Hoosier life. In Asheville, N. C., Smoky Joe 
was produced, which was a portrait of the mountaineers. 

Mrs. Flanagan has developed in the theater projects entirely 
new talents. She has made a great departure from tradi- 
tional methods. She revived for the masses many old suc- 
cesses—the Old Homestead, the Texas Steer, the Octoroon, 
Secret Service, and Everyman. She has been a boon to un- 
employed actors, especially vaudevillians in New York and 
Los Angeles. 

Her variety unit produced Follow the Parade, a full eve- 
ning’s entertainment of sketches, lyrics, and fine music. 

Twelve thousand five hundred theater people were engaged. 
They were divided into nearly 270 units, playing to a weekly 
audience of 500,000 persons, of whom about 100,000 paid 
admission, fee. 

Mrs. Flanagan supervised the largest theatrical enterprise 
in the world, involving players, musicians, technicians, and 
audience. Her commercial touring companies penetrated into 
the far West and South. In many places the townsmen and 
the country people never saw a theater performance. The 
drama to them was as extinct as the dodo. She literally 
gave performances in the backwoods, deep in the mountains, 
where there was no auditorium or church which could be used 
as a theater. Productions were given outdoors on an impro- 
vised stage. 

One of her best productions was Murder in the Cathedral, 
based on the life of Thomas à Becket, which was written by 
T. S. Eliot. After its 10-week run in New York, it toured the 
country. She assembled a Negro cast for the production of 
Macbeth, It toured the road after a run in New York of 3 
months, 
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Over 75 plays have been given since the establishment of 
the Federal theater. The total audience seeing the plays 
almost reached 5,000,000. Up until June the Government 
took in almost $120,000. The cost of the entire project has 
been over $6,000,000. 

Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here created a consider- 
able stir, as did Elmer Rice’s Living Newspaper. 

Uncle Sam has become patron of the arts. He has 
brought a boon to the downtrodden. 

Our Government is more and more inserting itself in 
the private lives of men. Our Government has also, hap- 
pily, seen its responsibility with reference to bringing some 
brightness and light into the regimented lives of laboring men 
throughout the land. The administration and Congress are 
realizing that there is nothing more important in our social 
life than the theater. It brings us surcease from intense 
industrialism—relief from the humdrum of hard work and 
the tedium and monotony of regimentation. The Federal 
theater project has given mental and spiritual relaxation to 
thousands of our huddled masses. 

It is all very well for us in Congress to make man a sort 
of machine, 8 hours a day for 5 days a week; but what about 
the rest of his hours? Even the worker must have a dream 
life. He can find it in the theater. There he can transfix 
himself and imagine he is a hero, a crusader, an apostle, or 
even a bandit, a king, a Columbus, a Don Juan or Don 
Quixote. There he loosens his life, as it were. Unlocks 
the closed doors of his soul. He soars to new heights. He 
feels he is far from hammers, engines, dynamos, autos, ma~ 
chines. He travels to a higher sphere where there are no 
repressions, no time clocks, no hastily devoured lunches, no 
heartaches, no overtime, no foreman, no fear of discharge. 

There, in the dream life of the theater, he finds sheer 
enjoyment and happiness. 

Mrs. Hallie Flanagan has made all this possible through 
her Federal theater project. Shall this project become per- 
manent, or shall we treat the cultural projects of the Public 
Works Administration merely as a question of unemploy- 
ment? I think not. They must, in part, become permanent 
features of our national life. And the Federal theater proj- 
ect, which has given culture and enjoyment to so many, must 
be permitted to continue its splendid work. The Federal 
theater project is here to stay. 

Mrs. Flanagan has done a splendid piece of work, worthy 
always of our defense and encouragement. Her Federal 
theater project started out as a partial succor for those who 
are unemployed. It has gone far beyond unemployment. It 
has awakened the esthetic values in the minds of countless 
of our citizens. That work must go on, regardless of the 
status of the unemployed. 
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Colonies foug ut for their independence, were the distinguished 
Von Steuben of Germany, the youthful Lafayette, of France, the 
heroic Pulaski and Kosciusko of Poland, all of them aliens to the 
soil of America, but men whose hearts beat in sympathy with the 
principles of liberty and self-government. Time has 

the services of these men and history has preserved the story of 
their contribution to democracy. The exception to the rule that 
has given recognition to all these great men is that charitable and 
generous merchant, Haym Salomon of Philadelphia, whose services 
to the cause of American independence have gone unrecognized for 
over 150 years. 

History textbooks in our public schools are silent on the subject 
of Haym Salomon, although his services to America are recorded 
by every historian of note, among them Fiske, Bancroft, A. B. 
Hart, Russell, and others. I feel that a thoughtful and consid- 
erate Congress, always haying manifested a tender reverence for 
its devoted heroes, cannot and must not fail to pay respect to the 
memory of this patriot, who gave immeasurable moral and finan- 
cial support to the cause of George Washington, James Madison, 
Robert Morris, and other Revolutionary patriots. 

Haym Salomon has raised a monument in the minds and 
memories of many leaders of present and past generations, yet 
there is no statue or other form of memorial in the Capital to 
symbolize the gratitude of the American for his outstand- 
ing services in the early struggle of the onies to build an en- 
during nation. The huge fortune he earned by hard labor was 
gladly placed at the disposal of Revolutionary leaders. Promi- 
nent men of both political parties cast aside their differences on 
matters political and join in urging the erection of a memorial 
to perpetuate Salomon’s deeds of valor and philanthropy. On 
several occasions in the past, resolutions have been presented to 
Congress by Members possessed of a profound sense of duty and 
a deep sense of gratitude, and their efforts were of little avail. 
Passing years, however, have done something which words and 
platitudes fail to do. They revealed clearly and vividly the need 
of fostering and fulfilling the idea of such a shrine to the memory 
of a great American. 

The words of Charles Edward Russell, in discussing the services 
of Haym Salomon during the Revolution, in an address in New 
York in 1930, very aptly describe the contribution and support 
that Salomon gave to the revolutionary Government: f 

“He had supported the needy Members of Congress, advanced 
money to any public servant that was in want of it, staked 
William Morris, scraped together the funds that had kept the 
Treasury going, and ruined himself—ruined himself and impov- 
erished his children.” 

President James Madison, in 1793, expressed his indebtedness to 
Salomon and the contributions he made toward the success of the 
Revolution by saying: 

“I have been a pensioner for some time on the favor of Haym 
Salomon. I am almost ashamed to reiterate my wants too inces- 
santly to you. The kindness of our friend near the coffee house 
(Haym Salomon) is a fund that will preserve me from extremi- 
ties, but I never resort to it without great mortification, as he 
obstinately rejects all recompense, To necessitious delegates he 
always spares them supplies, etc.” 

Speaking in Washington on May 3, 1925, the late President Calvin 
Coolidge voiced his tribute of respect for Salomon’s loyalty in the 
following language: 

“There is a romance in the story of Haym Salomon, Polish Jew, 
financier of the revolution. Born in Poland, he was made prisoner 

the British forces in New York, and when he escaped set up in 
business in Philadelphia. He negotiated for Robert Morris and the 
loans raised in France and Holland, pledged his personal faith and 
fortune for enormous amounts, and personally advanced large 
sums to such men as James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Baron 
Steuben, General St. Clair, and many other patriot leaders, who 
testified that without his aid they could not have carried on in 
the cause.” 

The words of former President Hoover, on February 24, 1931, 
endorsing an undertaking that would bring about the erection of 
a memorial to the memory of Haym Salomon, further describe 
the debt of gratitude owed the memory of this man: 

“The noble and disinterested public services of Haym Salomon 
deserve the undying gratitude of all Americans. The aid of his 
financial genius and his wealth was of critical importance in the 
Revolutionary struggle which created us a nation. It is, indeed, 
fitting that these services should be commemorated with an en- 
during monument that will remind us of his patriotism and self- 
sacrifice.” 

The wholehearted approval of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will appeal to the sense of justice of my colleagues. I quote from 
a letter dated August 24, 1936, which reads as follows: 

“I am, indeed, gratified to learn that belated recognition is to be 
made of the invaluable services rendered to the cause of the Ameri- 
can Revolution by Haym Salomon. History was for a long time 
strangely silent concerning the unselfish and munificent financial 
support accorded the struggling Colonies by this Philadelphia 


banker. 

“It was never disputed that at a critical period in the affairs 
of the Revolution Haym Salomon came to the rescue of the Con- 
tinental Congress with large loans freely extended. The debt of 
gratitude which the Nation owes Salomon’s memory will in part 
be paid through the fulfillment of plans of the Patriotic Founda- 
tion to erect in Chicago a monument which will portray Salomon 
with his fellow patriots, George Washington and Robert Morris, 
I bespeak for the undertaking the fullest measure of success.” 
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The words of Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, eminent American his- 
torian of Harvard University, presents briefly an excellent sum- 
mary in the following: 

“All Americans of all races may acclaim Salomon as a patriot, 
& benefactor to his country, an inciter of patriotism to members: 
of his race, to his countrymen of all races, and to later gen- 
erations.” 

The expression of distinguished men in public life, which in- 
clude at least four Presidents of the United States, supplemented 
by tributes from men such as former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, United States Senators Copeland and Wagner, of New 
York; Dr. Walter D. Scott, president of Northwestern University: 
ee William E. Dodd, and many others merit consid- 

The time is opportune for the building of a monument to a 


which time and gratitude have so clearly signified 
belong to him. It is the belief of good Americans everywhere that 
the Nation should provide a site and the funds for the erection of 
this memorial in the Nation’s Capital as a belated but wholly 
deserved tribute to this gentleman, patriot, and merchant whose 
only interest was the interest of his country. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in a masterful address de- 
livered May 3, 1935, at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York, 
before the New York Patent Law Association, Hon. Clarence 
G. Galston, United States district judge of the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, made the following interesting and 
instructive observations: 


Your president, Mr. v. Briesen, in inviting me to deliver this 
talk, appropriately, as one practicing his particular specialty, out- 
lined the specifications to be followed. This went a little beyond 
a mere selection of the title. He desired me to avoid old matter; 
and the novelty of the address was to consist in telling patent 
lawyers, not how able but how generally inadequate they are 


d, because througho' 

dinner of the Patent Bar Association, with the exception of the 
last, at which, so far as I recall, no Federal judge spoke, there 
has been no occasion when patent lawyers were not selected for 
especial praise. Perhaps the most eulogistic of all was Chief 
Justice Hughes just a year or two before he ascended the bench, 
Novelty will, therefore, not be difficult; but to draw a specifica- 
tion that will disclose something operative is another matter. 
Well, be that as it may, I shall endeavor to live up to instruc- 
tions; but it must be with due regard to another imposed limita- 
tion. In no circumstances am I to become philosophical. Hence 
you will be spared any speculation on my part as to what the 
. That concession, I must admit, was made with 
no little hidden regret, for it is much safer to state what the 
than to affirm what it is. 

Seriously, I have been hard pressed to make a contribution 

of any real value to those patent lawyers whom I 
have known throughout the years. It is, therefore, with diffidence 
that I offer the following subjects for your consideration. 
EVIDENCE 


Under the old equity rules and practice, living as we did in an 
age that had not been geared to its present high speeds, roaming 
about the country, leisurely taking testimony hither and yon, little 
or no heed was given to the rules of evidence. Everything went into 
the record (Blease v. Garlington, 92 U.S, 1). The practice made for 
carelessness and much in intellectual pleasure was lost, for evidence 
in itself is an entrancing subject. It is a central subject in the law, 
radiating in all directions. In all essential respects the law of evi- 
dence is a concrete embodiment of logical processes of thought. 
Since a patent lawyer should above all be a lawyer first and a patent 
lawyer only secondarily, he should not ignore its teachings. Indeed, 
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ent's case. 

For example, in taking depositions de bene esse, it is imperative 
for the party offering the testimony to protect himself against tha 
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possible exclusion of testimony of matters of vital importance at 
the trial. It is not sufficient merely to guard against objections 
going to the form. 

Then, too, consider the subject of prior uses. The highest degree 
of proof required to sustain them, proof beyond a reasonable doubi, 
makes imperative the closest scrutiny of the evidence offered. Little 
should go by favor and counsel cannot be too familiar with the fun- 
damental rules in respect to the admission and the exclusion of evi- 
dence. Now this, of course, does not mean captious objection such 
as one frequently meets, all too frequently, indeed, in the trial of 
jury cases, objections so often that spring from no rationale except 
a periodic impulse. Against such interpositions of objections any 
fair appreciation of court room phychology should be a sufficient 
deterrent, 

Then, too, in the aftermath of the trial, in the accounting pro- 

before the special master, the rules should be rigidly fol- 
lowed. If properly conducted, such should be carried 
on expeditiously, with strict adherence to the rules of admission or 
exclusion, in the effort to present a compact record, weighty but not 
voluminous, 

Cross-examination itself is one of the fine arts—indeed one of 
the finer arts. It is a feld of practice which emphasizes the 
difference between the able trial lawyer and the unskilled. Every 
witness presents a psychological study to the examiner—a study 
though which calls for instant decisions. My observation has 
been, particularly in respect to experts, that the value of the 
cross-examination is in indirect ratio to its length. As to fact 
witnesses, one of the most potent judicial soporifics is the line of 
examination which begins with, “Did you discuss this case with 
anyone before taking the stand?“, for the rest of the examination 
is usually equally lustreless. 

CONTRACTS 


Now a second fundamental subject which must be the common 
possession of all lawyers, including those in whatever specialty 
engaged. is the law of contracts, After all, assignments and li- 
censes are onl cular forms of contracts. How are these to 

What is the scope of the agreement? Is it free 
ty? If reversion or forfeiture clauses are intended, 
are they definitely stated? 

In a case recently tried before me, I had to construe a contract 
made between employer and employee. On its face it appeared 
to have been the work of the parties to the contract. The em- 
ployee agreed to devote his time to the affairs of the corporation 
and to assign all his inventions and improvements to the em- 
ployer. In consideration thereof he was to receive a salary and 
royalties. During the course of his employment he obtained a 
patent which was assigned under the terms of the agreement. 
Thereafter from time to time he received royalties. Controversy 
arose. Then on the ostensible ground that he had received no 
recent accounting he left the employ of the assignee and with 
some associates manufactured and sold machines which in- 
fringed the patent. Sued for infringement he defended on the 
ground that the employer had breached the contract because of 
his failure to pay royalties as provided for in the agreement. 
Unfortunately for him there was no defeasance clause in this 
laymen-prepared contract. 

The same case presented another question of considerable inter- 
est. Could the doctrine of estoppel which was soundly urged 
against the employee be asserted against his partners? The facts 
become all important. From the authorities I drew the conclusion 
that where there is evidence of concerted action and reasonable 
grounds to believe that associates of the person estopped acted 
with a knowledge of the relationship which had existed between 
assignee and assignor, the partners were likewise estopped from 
asserting invalidity of the assigned patent. (See Mellor v. Carroll, 
141 Fed. 992; Continental Wire Fence Co. v. Pendergast, 126 Fed. 
381; Climaz Lock & Ventilator Co. v. Ajax Hardware Co., 192 Fed. 
126; Martin Gauge Co. v. Pollock, et al., 251 Fed. 298.) 

In one matter before me, lea 


licensee, the Popsicle Corporation of America, for a limited license 
to manufacture “confections comprising a body of flavored sirup, 
water ice, or sherbet (but not ice cream) frozen on a stick”, and 
the defendant for such privilege agreed not to contest or deny the 
validity of the patent. 

The licensee, the Popsicle Corporation, was not a party to the 


agreement, and in consequence that the defendant as a sublicensee 
was not estopped in an action brought by the owner of the patent 


Russe, Inc., 1 Fed. Supp. 850, affirmed 66 Fed. (2d) 1013). 
Contractual obligations in respect to patents also make neces- 
sary a consideration of the anti-trust acts. Up to and including 
the decision in Henry v. Dick (224 U. S. 1), the monopoly right 
conferred by letters-patent was deemed broad enough to enable 
the owner of a patent on the sale of a specimen of the patented 
invention, to impose restrictions as to time, place, method, or con- 
ditions of its use so as to render an unauthorized use an infringe- 
ment. You will recall that in that case the court was called upon 
to determine an issue of contributory infringement arising out of 
the sale by the defendants of a can of ink suitable for use on a 


ment, 


be and often is the greater element of value * * *. But the 


greatest cases decided by the 
Aur opinions ae for in each case 

w how widely great jurists may differ in seeking Š 
Chief Justice White in the dissenting opinion in the Dick case, 


come to us the celebrated aphorism, “Experience, not o, is the 
life of the law.” He did add, though, that a limit to 1 
rights might be reached when a predominant public interest 
intervenes. 

ANTITRUST ACTS 


Meanwhile „on October 15, 1914, enacted the Clayton 
Act, which made it unlawful for any person engaged in commerce 
to lease or make a sale of any commodities, whether patented or 
unpatented, or fix a price charge therefor with any restriction which 
would prevent the lessee or purchaser from using or dealing in the 
goods of a competitor of the lessor or seller, and where the effect of 
such lease or sale would be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 

Such in substance are the provisions of section 3 of the 
Clayton Act (title 15, sec. 14, U. S. C.). It has been 
held that the object of the section was to make unlawful, acts 
which were not unlawful under the Sherman Act or other anti- 
trust acts. (United Shoe Machinery Corporation v. United States, 
258 U. S. 451.) That same case is authority also for the propo- 
sition that section 3 of the Clayton Act is constitutional even in 
its application to patented commodities. 

Another interest decision under the Clayton Act is Radio 
Corporation of A v. Lord et al. (28 (2d) 257). Suit 
was brought by manufacturers of tubes for radio receiving sets 
against the Radio Corporation of America, the sole seller of the 
radio tubes made by General Electric Co. and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, to enjoin the enforcement by the defendant of a certain 
provision in license agreements alleged to constitute an unfair 
method of competition and in violation of the Clayton Act as 
well as of the Sherman Act. The license agreements in question 
were made between the Radio Corporation, the General Electric, 
and the Westinghouse Electric and 25 manufacturers of radio 
receiving sets, and assented to by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The agreements disclosed that the licensors owned or controlled 
a number of patents relating to tuned radio-frequency receivers. 
Paragraph 9 of the agreement was assailed as a violation of the 
Clayton Act. It provided: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed as conveying any 
licenses * * to manufacture, use, or sell vacuum tubes, 
except to use and sell the vacuum tubes purchased from the 
Radio Corporation as provided herein. The Radio Co 
hereby agrees to sell to the licensee and the licensee hereby 
agrees to purchase from the Radio Corporation the number, and 
only the number, of vacuum tubes to be used as parts of the cir- 
cuits licensed hereunder and required to make initially operative 
the apparatus licensed under this agreement. * * but the 
sale of such tubes by the Radio Corporation to the licensee shall 
not be construed as granting any licenses except the right to use 
such tubes for use in, and to use them in, the apparatus made 
and sold hereunder.” 

Plaintiffs’ affidavits showed that the 25 licensees combined did 
approximately 95 percent of the total business done in radio 
receiving sets. Defendant admitted 70 percent of the total. 

It was urged that the provision did not constitute a contract 
for the sale of goods. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, affirming Judge Morris, however, held that the contract 
was one for the sale of goods and that the limitation imposed was 
such as is prohibited by section 3 of the Clayton Act, since the 
practical effect was to prevent licensees from dealing in tubes 
other than those sold by the defendant. 

Though there was a dissent in the case, certiorari was denied 
by the Supreme Court. 
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Under the Sherman Act, the interchange of licenses under 
ents covering processes for the manufacture of an article sold in 
interstate commerce, was held to be illegal, if part of a larger plan 
to control interstate commerce, or if the effect of such 
agreements is to suppress or unduly to restrict competition 
(Standard Oil Company v. U. S., 283 U. S. 163). In that case it was 
held also that the limited monopolies granted to patent owners 
do not exempt them from the prohibitions of the Sherman Act 
and supplementary legislation. This, of course, does not mean 
that every exchange of patent agreements or licenses will work 
a violation of the antitrust acts. Nor does a mere inclusion of 
provisions for the division of royalties constitute an unlawful 
combination, for as Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

“An interchange of patent rights and a divsion of royalties 
according to the value attributed by the parties to their respective 
poets claims, is frequently necessary if technical advancement 

not to be blocked by threatened litigation. If the available 
advantages are open on reasonable terms to all manufacturers 
desiring to participate such exchange may promote rather than 
restrain competition.” 

And . 


again: 

“Unless the industry is dominated, or interstate commerce 
directly restrained, the Sherman Act does not require cross- 
licensing patentees to license at reasonable rates others engaged 
in interstate commerce.” 


NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT 


In these days of economic shifts, when at times the law of 
supply and demand seems to be held in suspension, no patent 
lawyer can safely ignore a reasonable familiarity not only with 
the antitrust laws as I have just noted, but also with the 
National Recovery Act and with the amendments of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act for the relief of debtors. 

The National Recovery Act may give concern, for the codes 
that are established under and pursuant to the provisions thereof 
have the force and effect of statutes. At once the interesting 
speculation arises as to whether such codes which make refer- 
ence to the making, using, or selling of a patented invention con- 
flict with the provisions of the patent statutes. So far as I 
know there haye been no such cases reported, but I have been 
informed that some of the codes, as for example, those relating 
to corsets and brassieres, iron and steel, wallpaper, leather, oil 
burners, luggage and leather goods, knitting machines, and silk 
and textile codes among others, have provisions relating to the 
copying of a design. 4 

In the code relating to corsets and brassieres in rule K the 
following provision appears: 

“The code authority shall set up a bureau for the registration 
of original and unique designs and it shall adopt such regulations 
as = Administrator may approve for the purpose of eliminating 
style piracy.” 

In the wallpaper code it is stated that “the copying of designs 
and/or patents” constitutes an unfair method of competition. 

The leather code provides (art. XIII): 

“Designs: No member of the industry shall imitate or simulate 
within 1 year from date of registration any new embossed or deco- 
rative design or pattern originated by any other member of the 
industry and registered with the Tanners’ Council of America, or 
its designated agency.” 

Obviously some of these provisions are quite different from those 
in the patent statutes covering the issuance of design patents. 
Such provisions in the patent statutes were intended to protect 
the public as well as the merchant by having safeguards with re- 
spect to notice, originality of design, and duration of patent rights. 
Provisions to that end do not seem to have been included in the 
code provisions that I have seen. Thus it would appear to be 
possible to obtain design protection at least within the industry 
without reference to the originality of the design. My recollection 
is that bills to secure similar rights were submitted to Congress but 
failed of enactment. 

REORGANIZATION OF CORPORATIONS 


I pass now to another recently enacted statute of general interest 
which should give some concern to those at the patent bar. It is 
the act which provides for the reorganization of corporations. The 
statute is a very elaborate one, and it would be futile, within the 
limits of this talk, to do more than give an outline of its novel and 
essential features. 

The amendment popularly referred to as section 77B is an 
addition to chapter 8 of the Bankruptcy Act with its main objec- 
tive stated in the title of that chapter, “Provisions for the relief 
of debtors.” It enables any corporation which could before the 
adoption of the act become a bankrupt, and any railroad or 
other transportation company except railroad corporations au- 
thorized to file a petition under section 77 of the act, to file an 
original petition showing, among other matters, that the corpora- 
tion is insolvent or unable to meet its debts as they mature, and 
that it desires to effect a plan of reorganization. The matter of 
jurisdiction is novel, for the petition may be filed with the court 
in the territorial jurisdiction of which the corporation, during the 
preceding 6 months or the greater part thereof, has had its prin- 
cipal place of business, or its principal assets, or in any territorial 
jurisdiction of the State in which it was incorporated. 
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the pendency of the proceedings, have exclusive jurisdiction of 
the debtor and its property wherever located. That court shall 
have and may exercise all the powers which a Federal court 
would have, had a receiver in equity of the property of the debtor 
been appointed. 

Recently there was an involuntary petition filed in the southern 
district of New York in the matter of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co. Three days later the debtor itself filed a voluntary petition 
in the United States District Court of Maryland. Each court had 
jurisdiction under the statute, for in the southern district the 
corporation had its principal place of business, whereas its prin- 
cipal assets were in Maryland. The Maryland court was the first 
to approve the petition. On that ground Judge Patterson granted 
a motion to transfer the proceeding in the southern district of 
New York to the district court of Maryland. 

It is the provisions in respect to a plan or reorganization which 
may have a greater interest for you than other provisions of the 
act. Such a plan shall include provisions modifying the rights of 
creditors generally, whether secured or unsecured, either through 
the issuance of new securities or otherwise. It may include pro- 
visions for altering the rights of stockholders, or any class of 
them, by the issuance of new securities or otherwise. It shall 
provide for the payment in cash of all costs of administration 
and other allowances made by the court. It shall provide in re- 
spect of each class of stockholders of which less than a majority 
shall accept the plan (unless the judge shall determine that the 
debtor is insolvent or that the interest of such class of stock- 
holders will not be affected adversely by the plan) adequate pro- 
tection for realization of the value of their equity. It shall pro- 
vide in respect of each class of creditors of which less than two- 
thirds shall accept such plan (unless the claims of such class of 
creditors will not be affected by the plan) adequate protection for 
the realization by them of the value of their interests. It may 
reject contracts of the debtor which are executory in whole or in 
part, including unexpired leases. It shall, in case any creditor or 
stockholder shall not be affected by the plan, specify such creditor 
or stockholder or class. It shall specify what claims, if any, are 
to be paid in full. It shall provide adequate means for the execu- 
tion of a plan, as, for example, the transfer of the property of the 
debtor to another corporation, or the consolidation of the proper- 
ties of a debtor with those of another corporation. Provision is 
made which will ward off the attacks of a nuisance creditor or 
stockholder, for the section recites, “No creditor or stockholder 
shall, for the purposes of this section, be deemed to be affected by 
any plan of reorganization unless the same shall affect his inter- 
ests materially and adversely.” 

Now, how are the owners of patents, assignees, licensees, or those 
holding any interest in and to patents, affected by this act? 
How are they to be classed among the creditors of the debtor? 
The term “creditors” as defined in the act includes “all holders 
of claims of whatever character against the debtor or its prop- 
erty, including claims under executory contracts, whether or not 
such claims would otherwise constitute probable claims under this 
act. The term ‘claims’ includes debts, securities other than stock, 
liens, or other interests of whatever character.” Is the patentee, 
assignor, or licensor under the terms of his contract with the 
debtor, secured or unsecured? Is he a general creditor or a special 
class of creditor? Has he a lien of any kind? You can see that 
such questions are important because the plan to be approved 
requires the consent of two-thirds in amount of each class of 
creditors. How is the amount of his claim to be determined? 
Does it include not merely amounts which might be owing at the 
time of the filing of the petition, but claims which may arise 
for future royalties? The status of such creditor might prove 
important in the vote of his class. 

All executory contracts are subject to rejection. In the event of 
such rejection any person injured thereby shall for all the pur- 
poses of the act, be deemed to be a creditor, and it is incumbent 
upon him to file his claim so as to establish the amount of his 


damage. 

Prior to the adoption of 77B, claims for patent infringement 
were not provable under section 63A of the Bankruptcy Act as 
was held in Paramount Publix Corporation (8 Fed. Supp. 644), 
although a contrary view is indicated in Schiff v. Hammond Clock 
Co. (69 Fed. (2d) 742); 77B certainly broadens the term “credi- 
tors”, as I have heretofore indicated, so that for the purposes of 
the section and of the reorganization plan it appears to include 
those having claims for patent infringement. 

Patent infringement suits may be pending against the debtor, 
and since there is a broad provision in the act for staying pending 
suits, or enjoining the commencement of suits against the 
debtor until after final decree on the petition, such infringement 
suits may be stayed, wherever pending. In a proper case, perhaps 
the trustee should be made a party and the stay vacated. 

All of these questions are suppositions. I know of none that 
has arisen in any adjudicated case nor in any pending proceeding. 
However, the act is in its infancy, since it was approved by 
the President only on June 7, 1934, and much of the field to be 
covered in interpretation and adjudication is still $ 

Within the limits of this talk perhaps enough has been said 
to indicate some of the possible bearings that the act might have 
in respect to patent questions. As a study in economics it is 
complementary to the legislation that was effected in the previous 
session of Congress relating to relief for individual debtors, agri- 
cultural compositions, municipal and railroad reorganizations, 
Excellent studies of the act are presented in the Harvard Law 
Review for November 1934, in an article written by Mr. Henry 
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J. Friendly, and in the Brooklyn Law Review for March 1935, by 
Prof. Walter J. Fried on the effect of section 77B on real estate 
reorganizations, and on the jurisdiction of the court by Prof, 
John Gerdes. 

The constitutionality of the act has not been passed upon by 
the United States Supreme Court, but perhaps such decision may 
be as foreshadowed in the opinion recently delivered by 
Mr. Justice Sutherland (not yet officially reported in Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago v. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. et al., a case which 
involved the scope and effect of section 77, reorganization of 
railroads. 


Though the constitutional validity of that section in its general 


xpressed 

tionality that the Court deemed it necessary to consider and dis- 
pose of the question. The broad base for holding the act valid 
was found in article I, section 8, clause 4 of the Constitution, 
which vests Congress with the power “to establish * * + uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States.” The Court brushed aside the attempt to distinguish 
between bankruptcy and insolvency, holding that it has long been 
settled that within the meaning of the constitutional provision 
the terms are convertible. The opinion pursues a historical con- 
sideration of the subject from the early adjudication by the Su- 
preme Court, and concludes that the phrase “unable to meet its 
debts as they mature” as used in section 77, is intended as an 
alternative for the word insolvent“, though meaning something 
less than a condition of bankruptcy or insolvency as those words 
are employed in the law. Therefore the conclusion is reached that 
section 77 is properly a bankruptcy law and therefore within the 
power of Congress to enact. 

In endeavoring to keep to the topic, I have traveled 
over a considerable distance and at a high rate of speed, touching 
only the high spots of the subject matter indicated, I am afraid 
that the going must have been found to be-jumpy, but I trust 
that in some respects the specifications have been met. In con- 
clusion, I express the hope, if not the expectation, that I can 
escape without being subjected to the very obvious counterattack 
of being told what law, judges in general, and this judge in par- 
ticular ought to know, 


Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT, OF NEW YORK, 
MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
by myself at the Woodside memorial exercises, under the 
auspices of the Woodside Post, No. 886, American Legion, 
May 31, 1937: 


In assembling here today to commemorate the memories of our 
comrades who fell in the great World War, in paying tribute to all 
our Nation’s heroic dead, we are carrying out a beautiful and 
impressive custom. A custom that makes no distinction of wealth 
or rank, one that recognizes only the reverent homage we owe 
those who offered up their lives and careers on the altar of 


Patriotism. 

It was both a happy and holy thought that inspired this 
beautiful observance of Memorial Day as a day set apart for 
rededication of ourselves in loving remembrance of those who 
died in the performance of a real service to their country and 
the world. They died that democracy might live. 


tears of love, words of eloquence, and fragrance of flowers, 
they will recall the deathless deeds of valor of our patriotic 
and historic dead. 


and educational institutions. Others, with thunderous oratory, 
will strip great historic figures of everything that is sacred, and 
while standing within the very shadows of our country’s flag, 
boldly declaim that democracy is a failure, our dead have been 
sacrificed in vain, because the right for labor to organize, the 
right for labor to bargain with management, has been written 
into the law of the land. 

Still others will wave the flag with one hand and with the 
other thump their chests while they expound on their own yir- 
tues. They will tell what great fellows they are—how they are 
protecting and preserving the Constitution. How their voices 
and theirs alone are raised against insidious forces that would 
destroy our American institutions. 

Of course, my friends, there are elements and forces which 
would have us abandon the ideals and traditions of this country’s 
democratic form of government. There are demonstra- 
tions here and there, some insidious propaganda, and deliberate 
blinding of certain small minorities of our people to the true 
purposes of certain organizations. But these are trivial and 
harmless when compared to the spontaneous response of our 
Nation and its people to the summons of Memorial Day. 

Memorial Day is a day of memories and a day of thanksgiving 
because we, as Americans, know that the man who dies in the 
service of our great Nation makes this sacrifice that the hopes and 
ambitions of the founding fathers might be realized, that the 
Constitution upon which our form of government is based might 
stand today—strong and triumphant—the bulwark of our Nation, 
an assurance to every citizen of liberty, freedom, and opportunity. 

In our observance of this Memorial Day, let us not forget the 
sacrifices of the men, women, and children who contributed the 
major share of the and unselfish service which has 
maintained this Nation’s supremacy in the world. Let us not 
forget the thousands of disabled veterans, many still confined to 
hospitals 20 years after the great war, their dependents and the 
widows and orphans of those deceased veterans whose lives were 
shattered or forfeited in our Nation's behalf. 

We honor the memory of our soldier dead. Those who gave 
their lives in the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the World War. Let us not fail to honor with 
equal gratitude the service of the men, women, and children who 
did not die but who are living out incomplete lives of pain and 
disability because of war service, or the war service of their hus- 
bands and fathers. No pension or disability compensation, no 
war bonus that our Federal Government can offer, no material 
benefits that Congress can confer upon them, can adequately 
Tepay the great sacrifices that they have made. 


Work-Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great satisfaction to me, and I know to the people of my 
district, to know that a compromise on the so-called ear- 
marking of relief funds is about to be effected. We, who 
have fought for P. W. A., have suffered blistering criticism 
that we were fighting the President and promoting “pork 
barrel” legislation. However, the President, through his 
great wisdom and kindly understanding, has met us at the 
half-way mark. 

We are assured that administrative order 197 will be 
immediately withdrawn; that P. W. A. will be continued 
until June 30, 1939; that all funds now in hand and funds 
received from the sale of securities and funds to be received 
from the sale of securities will be made available for 
P. W. A. to make loans and grants. 

Grants on projects on which bond elections have been 
held and carried or 55 percent of the project cost otherwise 
secured will be 45 percent. On other projects the grant will 
be 20 percent of the project cost plus the amount paid for 
relief labor employed directly on the project. 

As a result of this amicable and satisfactory settlement or 
compromise, at least eight major projects in my district 
alone will be saved from the scrap heap, and we may pro- 
ceed to enhance public health by the construction of Lemay 
72 sewer project no. 1230, and Ladue sewer project no. 

8. 

We can continue to eliminate fire hazards in schools by 

the fulfillment of project 1221, Clayton School addition; 
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project 1318, Des Peres School; project 1315, Overland 
School; project 1305, Ladue School; project 1140, Kirkwood 
School; and project 1135, the Clayton Library. 

It will mean that the Government will keep faith with all 
these communities that have relied on P. W. A. promises 
for the completion of anticipated and necessary public con- 
struction. 

I am grateful for the opportunity accorded me to work for 
the people of my district and of every district in which 
P. W. A. is helping to build a greater nation. 


Father Jacques Marquette, S. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I insert my speech in Statuary Hall, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., on the occasion of the 
tercentenary of the birth of the famous Jesuit priest: 


For one whose lot is cast with the problems of legislation, it is 
indeed to be assigned to a task of recognition of him 
whose life was spent in the love of his fellow man, and for me, 
a graduate of the Black Robe and the father of a Jesuit scholas- 
tic, Francis Dermott Rabaut, S. J., here beneath the dome of the 
Capitol, in Statuary Hall, at the National shrine of the men and 
women famed for achievement, in this country, before the statue 
of Father Marquette, it is an occasion of importance and extraor- 
dinary ce. 

Gentle, courageous, and religious by nature, the son of Nicholas 
and Rose de la Salle Marquette, his father from a family famed 
as warriors and officials and the de la Salles recognized for their 
religious fervor, we find the joining of these strains mingled in 
the glorious character of the discoverer of the Mississippi River, 
the follower of St. Ignatius, and favored at his death as a close 
imitator of St. Francis Xavier. 

So much of his life has been most perfectly covered in the 
address a few moments ago delivered by Father Edward Walsh 
of Georgetown University that I have resolved to meditate pub- 
licly upon such portions of his life as it would be well for us to 
dwell upon. 

I like to think of him as a boy making the decision to follow 
the life of the Black Robe. I like to think of him in the zeal 
that characterized his pursuit of study, to the mastering of the 
difficult Indian languages. I like to think of him in his devotion 
to duty, in the acceptance from his superior, of the assignment 
to the distant and dangerous post at La Pointe, the mission of 
the Holy Spirit on the far-away western shore of Lake Superior. 
I like to think of him as a messenger of peace, taking flight with 
the Hurons because of their quarrel with the Sioux, avoiding 
bloody Indian warfare, and returning to Lake Michigan to estab- 
lish the mission of St. Ignace on the northern shores of the 
Straits of Mackinac. There is a controversy between this city 
and Mackinac as to which was the cradle of Christianity in the 
Wolverine State. Were the decision left to me, I would decide on 
the former because of its name, in honor of the founder of the 


imagine his reward at finding the villages reported as the fires of 
700 families beneath his gaze. They proved to be the habitations 
of the friendly Illinois. I like to think of a 
going from cabin to cabin bringing the Word of God and resolving 
because of his diminished strength, to have a great meeting in 
the open. I like to picture him upon that Holy Thursda 
the sachems gathered about him, and next 
braves, and finally the whole population of the place, even to the 
children. 

As was the custom of the tribes, skins and colored blankets 
were hung all about the place. Father Marquette also had raised 
pictures of the Blessed Mother. I like to think of him 


ests, and flowers; of animals, and birds; of rivers, fishes, 
and game. I like to think of him as having done so much for 
my State and of his burial on the shore where the waters of the 
lake of the same name wash its sands. I like to think of him 
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in his priestly character, anxious to return to the mission at 
St. Ignace, but his Heavenly Father had destined otherwise. It 
was near the mouth of the river on the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, near the present city of Ludington, that Father Mar- 
quette on May 18, 1675, stopped with his two companions, select- 
ing as he did his place for burial. I like to think of him when 
he knew his hour was at hand, consoling his companions, in- 
stilling in them confidence in the goodness of God Who would 
not neglect them in this new and little-known region. 

I like to think of his instruction for his own burial, asking that 
they ring the sacristy bell as they carried him to his last resting 
place. I like to think of his charity in this, his hour of tribulation, 
telling his companions that they should rest a while and that he 
would call them, and whether in the spirit of human frailty or 


p 
priestly duty heard their confessions and then wrote his own short- 
comings upon a piece of paper, requesting their deliverance to his 
superior, impressing thereby the necessity of their prayers for the 
repose of his soul. 
Finally, taking his crucifix from his neck, he asked one to hold it 
Ge ae et NO LE RA URON AOE DRYAS. Fia: DEN and thus 


A National Flood-Control Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ON MAY 
31, 1937 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following address which I delivered on Monday, May 31. 
1937, in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Sixty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association, to wit: 


I am honored by the privilege of this address before the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association today at its sixty-second annual 


It is appropriate to speak of great floods in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, located as it is on the Ohio River, the most prolific 
flood-breeding stream in the United States. 

Every river and the inhabitants of every valley are familiar 
with its greatest flood. In the lower Mississippi, for two genera- 
tions, the citizens of that valley believed that the Mississippi 
River in 1882 had reached its greatest height, but now the year 
of the great flood in that valley is 1927. 

For more than 50 years the citizens of Cincinnati believed 
that the year 1884 saw the greatest flood along the Ohio River. 
On January 26, 1937, the crest of the Ohio had risen more than 
mark of 1884 before the yellow, 

ling to engulf cities, towns, and farms in 
the lower Ohio Basin and to thunder and roar for days and days 
at the walls and levees of Cairo, threatening death and destruc- 
tion to that important city. 

The Army engineers had predicted a possible 83-foot flood stage 
for Cincinnati. Their warnings had 898 

J. 


storage 
their contents were over the waters. 
fire in the midst of the raging flood. The highly industrialized Mill 
Creek section resembled an inland lake. There were damages to 
1,400 homes, 500 stores, and 200 industrial plants. 

The year 1937 will hereafter be known as the year of the greatest 
flood in the lower Ohio Valley. Nobody knows the amount of dam- 
ages. When the waters receded it was estimated that the direct 
damages along the Ohio River amounted to more than $400,000,000. 
But this is not the whole story; families were made bankrupt; citi- 
zens lost the savings of a lifetime; there was a cessation of business. 
The direct loss of life bears little relation to the size of the disaster. 
The Johnstown flood of 1889 came without warning; 2,009 lives were 
lost; the damages amounted to $10,000,000, but in 1936 there were 
warnings. Weather forecasts were accurate, the telephone and tel- 
egraph and radio enabled people to escape. The citizens of Johns- 
town had built their homes higher up the hillsides and had made 
the reservoirs more secure, but business and commerce obtained 
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along the river and in the valley. The damages in 1936 amounted 
000,000 while less than a dozen lives in Johnstown were lost. 

the Ohio Valley in 1987 there were hundreds of deaths 

to the flood, but it is difficult. to estimate the loss of life 


t will drag into the 
years. There is no yardstick by which we can measure the in- 
tangible losses. Some day we may be able to estimate more accu- 


their farms by the onward sweep of the yellow waters of 1937. We 


What has the United States of America done about 
making the Ohio Valley safe for American citizens? What will 
the Congress of the United States do about it? 

The conscience of the Nation has been aroused; the American 


lions more in rehabilitation know that the flood losses must ulti- 
mately be absorbed by the Nation. Will the people of the United 
States approve a do-nothing policy by Congress? 

The Ohio River is practically without flood-control works along 
the main stream and along its chief tributaries. There are no 


as they reached the second stories of homes and stores, as they 
waterworks, 


GREAT PLOODS NOT MORE FREQUENT 


It has been said that the floods of our great rivers have increased 
in frequency, duration, and magnitude as the result of the activi- 


much greater, 
The population of the United States has increased from 3,000,000 


FANTASTIC SCHEMES’ 

The deluge follows the flood. After great floods come the great 
deluge of plans and schemes to end floods. Following the Ohio- 
Mississippi flood of 1937 the entire range of the fantastic has been. 
covered; weird and wonderful schemes have been advanced. 

A series of paddle wheels across the river to paddle the high 
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There are those who say that reservoirs are the only remedy. 
Reservoirs are to keep the water away; levees and flood walls 
ta ee fhe It is manifest that reservoirs alone will not 
lo the job. 


NO SINGLE SOLUTION OF FLOOD PROBLEM 


Enthusiastic advocates of power development insist that all 
dams should provide for the generation of hydroelectric power. 
I. must. not be misun I believe that all dams con- 


the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 


of those on the Pacific coast. Moreover, flood control and power 
in some. cases are mutually exclusive.” 
Again, in the same article, in the Engineering News Record of 
March 18, 1937, Mr. Morgan stated: 
“In my opinion there has recently been exaggeration of the 
possibilities of flood control by soil management, forestry, and 
water 


the Union. In my judgment the two outstanding flood-control 
projects in the United States are the Miami conservancy proj- 
ect in the Dayton, Ohio, area and the Muskingum project along 
the tributaries of the Muskingum River in Ohio. 

There are five detention reservoirs in the Miami project; there 
is no provision for hydroelectric power. On a plain tablet over 
one of the conduits in one of the five dams there is this 

on: 

“The dams of the Miami conservancy district are for flood- 
prevention purposes. Their use for power development or storage 
would be a menace to cities below.” 

There are 14 dams in the Muskingum conservancy project. 
There is no provision for the generation of hydroelectric power. 
They do provide for conservation. In my judgment the 14 
dams in the Muskingum project are the most efficient flood- 
control dams ever constructed to prevent floods; they embrace the 
very last word in dams for flood prevention. 

Reservoirs are often accompanied by both levee and channel 
2 Projects mvolve both. While the detention reservoirs are 


channel improvements alone. 
Flood-control improvements must not be confused with con- 
servation works. Levees, river walls, and reservoirs are for flood- 


p 
of the land and soil-erosion prevention will retard floods. 
planting of trees and the maintenance of the forests will help to 
keep back waters. Each has its own proper place. I know of no 
All possible solutions must be explored. Power, 
have their place; forestry and 
on cannot be ignored. 


has. turned under the grass that sodded the 


Ba 


FORESTS AND LANDS ROBBED 


soil has been robbed of its roots and of its grasses; the 
has lost much of its topsoil; the sod has 

the timber has been cut; the forests have been 
ve been drained; canals have been con- 

and rivers have been straightened. The floods come 
down. on homes, farms, factories, and cities, especially in the 
alluvial valleys of the lower Mississippi River in ever-increasing 


Floods have been accentuated by the clearing of the hills and 


times. caused by cloudbursts, are usually caused by unprecedented 

advance and the conquest of the forces of Nature, 
the clearing of the forests, and the cultivation of the soil have 
contributed to the perils of floods. 


CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 


I believe in the conservation of the soil, as well as the conserva- 
tion of our national resources. Our national heritage has been 
squandered. I favor a policy of conservation; I believe in re- 
forestation. There is no conflict between these measures and 
plans for flood control; they are worth while; they can stand on 
their own merits, It is not necessary for those who advocate the 
conservation of our national resources to maintain that that policy 
will result in the control of floods. 

Foresters and conservationists do not advocate reforestation 
and soil conservation as substitutes for flood-control works, but 
they do insist that flood-control improvements downstream shouid 
be supplemented by conservation and forestry practices u 
Downstream levees and flood walls should be retnforced 
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will be remembered that before forests were cleared and lands 
were plowed there are records of great floods in the United States. 

The planned use of land, the growing of grasses and other 
vegetable covers and the management of forests have a proper 
place in the job of soil erosion prevention and flood control. 
Strip cropping and farm check dams aid in the control of erosion 
and reduce the water run-off. 

Nations have lost their civilizations because they have mis- 
their forests. 


supply. France is growing and cul 
uses. Japan would have been washed into the ocean centuries 
ago were it not for the protection given to her forests and vege- 
tation. The run-off in Japan is tremendous. It often rains 
torrents in a few hours. The country is of volcanic formation 
and the slopes are steep. A policy of maintaining the thick ver- 
dure of the hillsides provided by nature was initiated; a sound 
policy of cutting forests has been adopted; forestry and conser- 
vation have saved Japan. 

But, in China, with less rainfall, the situation is different. 
China is the victim of famine and recurring disastrous floods 
largely as a result of land abuse and mismanagement. 

We point to the destructive floods of China as.an evidence of 
the backwardness of her millions of people, but China is without 
adequate engineering skill; moreover, widespread poverty obtains. 

In the United States we are fortunate in having the best engi- 
neering skill in the world; we have the wealth. The frequent 
destructive floods are a challenge to our democracy. 

Pestilence and floods for a long time were considered the acts 
of Providence. From time immemorial man has been prone to 
lay his ignorance and incompetence at the feet of Providence. 
Modern medicine and modern have eliminated pestilence. 
Engineering skill and science and the wealth of America can 
eliminate floods; they can make floods as unnecessary as yellow 
fever or smallpox. 

NATIONAL POLICY OF 1936 

After years of bitter experience and after a long and difficult 

campaign, in 1936 . and declared for the first 


@ national policy. 

Existing Federal agencies were utilized. The oldest Federal bu- 
reau dealing with the improvement of rivers is the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the War Department. The national forestry policy has 
been administered by the Forest Service of the Department of 

culture. The Soil Conservation Service is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. Under the policy laid down Congress 
placed flood control and allied works in the Corps of Engineers 
under the War Department, and it placed such related problems 
as run-off and water retardation under the Forest Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service in the Department of Agriculture. It 
has been less than a year since the national policy was adopted, 
but the agencies vested with the execution of the policy haye been 
tested; they are not mts. The policy of national flood 
control has just been approved, but we have done no more than 
scratch the surface in the execution of a national flood-control 
policy, a national forestry policy, an a national conservation policy. 

Moreover, in the Flood Control Act of 1936, in all dams to be 
constructed for flood control adequate provision is made, in proper 
cases, for the development of hydroelectric power. Pen stocks 
and other similar facilities are to be installed in dams constructed 
by the Corps of Engineers, 

It has been erroneously said that the Corps of Engineers oppose 
reservoirs for flood control. Antagonistic interests have repeated 
the charge. Reservoirs have not been opposed, but they have been 
given their rightful place; they have been recommended where 
they will ote flood control; they have not been recommended 
where they would not afford protection. 

The 14 reservoirs now being constructed in the Muskingum 
Valley are being built by the Corps of Engineers; conservation is 
provided for. 

Similar dams were recommended by the Corps of Engineers, and 
they are embraced in the Flood Control Act of 1936, 

The Corps of Engineers, I repeat, advocate reservoirs, and as 
the policy of national flood control expands and enlarges they will 
continue to propose reservoirs. It is to the credit of the engineers 
that they recommended for inclusion in the Flood Control Act 
of 1936 only projects where the benefits exceeded the costs, in 
compliance with the declared policy of the act. 

The Army engineers have been criticized because they have not 
recommended in all cases the construction of dams for both flood 
control and power, but they have given the facts. An empty reser- 
voir is essential for flood control; a full reservoir is necessary for 
a constant head for the development of power. Probably the out- 
standing power development in recent years is the Bonneville Dam, 
on the Columbia River, constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
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The act of 1936 is not perfect. It provides for a national flood- 
control policy and at the same time it provides for a national con- 
servation policy and a national forestry policy. It does not con- 

late merging these policies; each policy is entitled to its 
separate identity and its own technique. Each of the policies 
would suffer if all of the plans were merged on a regional basis. 
Neither soil conservation nor reforestation can prevent great floods, 
but they can reduce great floods. 

Excessive rains which cause floods usually affect only a part of a 
large drainage basin. Cities on the main streams must be pro- 
tected by levees, river walls, and aided by channel improvements. 
The 1937 Ohio flood was caused by a severe rainstorm that affected 
only the central and southern portion of the drainage basin. The 
reservoir sites on the Tennessee and on the tributaries of the Ohio 
above the Pennsylvania-Ohio line were very largely eliminated 
from beneficial effects. The rains in 1937 fell below the reservoir 
sites on the Tennessee and below the reservoir sites along the 
other tributaries of the Ohio River. 

The act of 1936 that there is a place for the pre- 
vention of soil erosion and the growing of trees. There is a proper 
place for stream flow, land management, and water and land con- 
servation. It has been estimated that the water drunk up by the 
forests in 1 year amounts to 12 inches of rain. To me there is 
nothing so interesting or attractive as a forest. To me there 
8 e ye K the eps oA stag mighty tree. Trees 

me, ways delig. e of J Kilmer 

entitled “Trees”: N85 SO 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

FTT 
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We have made a proper beginning. It will take time to per- 
fect the program. There is no conflict between the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture; there is no conflict 
between downstream works and upstream land management; the 
one reinforces the other; they are integrated and they coop- 
erate and coordinate. The agencies that plan land management 
should execute the plans and the agencies that plan flood-control 
works should build them. 


ADEQUATE FLOOD-CONTROL PLANS 


The Congress of the United States has not been derelict in 
plans for flood control. I have advocated national flood control 
for years. In 1927 and again in 1928 Congress made provisions 
for thorough investigations. The Corps of Engineers were di- 
rected to report on fiood control, navigation, power, and recla- 
mation on the principal streams of the country. In 9 years the 
Corps of Engineers have made the most comprehensive survey 
of the water resources of the country ever undertaken. At a 
cost of $12,000,000 more than 200 streams have been investigated 
for flood control, navigation, and power. The Corps 
were thus prepared to recommend projects to prevent a recur- 
rence of floods along the Connecticut, the Merrimack, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Monongahela, and the Allegheny Rivers, after the 
floods of 1935 and 1936. 

After the great flood of 1937 the Corps of Engineers, in response 
to the resolution of the Committee on Flood Control of the House 
of Representatives, submitted a comprehensive plan for flood con- 
trol for the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries. It 
provides for a long-range program; it contemplates reasonable ap- 
propriations over a period of from 10 to 20 years; it contemplates 
the construction of 45 flood-control reservoirs along the Ohio 
River; the building of 24 flood-control reservoirs along the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River; the construction of levees and 
flood walls to protect the cities and towns along the Ohio Valley. 
It provides for conservation works; it provides for the production 
of hydroelectric power where practical; it contemplates that reser- 
voirs should be under the supervision and direction of the United 
States and that all hydroelectric power should be utilized for the 
benefit of the public, 
requested to delay the consideration of the com- 
that at least 


pri 

be provided for at the 
administration would be recreant to its duty to the flood sufferers 
in the greatest flood disaster known to the Nation if it failed 
to adopt a program for their protection. 

Concessions have been made. A flood-control bill for at least 
some of the priority and emergency projects to protect some of the 
areas and some of the populations in the lower Ohio Valley has 
been recommended. Personally, I believe that a comprehensive 
plan should be adopted. Only worth-while projects should be in- 


Control Act of 1936. The comprehensive plan contemplates the 
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expenditure of $800,000,000 over a series of years. The losses in 
the flood of 1937 alone will exceed the total appropriations, 


NEW PROPOSALS 
New proposals for flood control have been made; new 


appropriations 
be made by Congress to each regional authority. Under the new 
proposal, fiood control would not continue as a national policy; 
neither would forestry nor soil conservation continue as national 
policies; each would be delegated to a regional board. The new 


might be better than the agencies for each of the regions. There 
SR De (ARAT Se ee DOG ee TOA pao aena 
say. Representatives of the Corps Engineers, Forest Serv- 
ice, and the Soil Conservation Service might properly be included 
in the board. Eminent citizens representing public could 


emphasize, 
planning agencies should be advisory and not adminis- 
trative. Flood-control works, reclamation works, navigation 
their adminis- 


tration should be left with existing agencies. However, proper 

provision should be made for the disposition of all power at all 

dams built by the Government for the benefit of the public. 

FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF PRESIDENT 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


I have already indicated that the first national flood-control act 
passed by the present administration 


President has ever been more sympathetic with better land uses 
and improved land management; no Chief Executive has ever 
been more cooperative in soil-conmservation practices and in the 
extension of the Forest Service. While the Forest Service was 
established a little more than 30 years ago, it has made greater 
strides since 1933 than in its ous history. The Soil Con- 
soa Ab apc tcf Larger 


protectio: populous 
communities, no matter what policy may be pursued for the ex- 
pansion and enlargement of the flood-control program in the 
future. : 


The time for planning is when flood-control legislation is being 

. After Congress and the President have approved projects 
there is no especial difficulty with respect to the of the Execu- 
tive in recommending funds for their execution. 
planning agencies can best be utilized in the consideration of 

Congress will not consent to 

appropriations nor to the abject surrender of its power to approve 
and adopt projects. 

I maintain that the interests of flood control will best be 
promoted by retaining the plans and execution of projects in the 
War ent, an executive department responsible alone to 
If the advice of an independent 
agency will be of benefit to the Executive, the administration 
should be left to the executive department charged with the 
construction of the projects. 

The President of the United States has utilized the Corps of 
Engineers in public-works and works-progress projects. I believe 
I speak the sentiment of Congress when I say that an aroused 
Congress will refuse to strip the Army engineers of the functions 
now exercised by them. Congress will insist upon flood-control 
works being and executed by the Corps of Engineers. 
Their work is their monument; they are efficient; they are patri- 
otic; they are honest; they represent no group or section; they 
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serve the country and the people. Whatever may be said of other 
departments at a time when publicity and publicity agencies 
abound in the Capital of the Nation, it must be said that the 
Corps of Engineers have no publicity agents. The taxpayers get 
& dollar of service for every dollar spent by the Corps of Engineers, 

For the first time a record flood in the lower Mississippi Valley 
has been carried in safety between the levees from Cairo to the 


Engineers in 1928 the levees broke somewhere 
along the line and often in many places, without exception, in 
ma; 


mtrol is continuous and progressive. The Corps of En- 
not outstanding flood-control engineers in 
, but they are original and constructive. 
they think. They have utilized the last 

engineering research. They are re- 
sponsible for the establishment and utilization of the waterways 


mouth of the Arkansas River and the mouth of the Red River 
along the lower Mississippi River, whereby the distance between 
Helena, Ark., and Baton Rouge, La., has been shortened 100 miles. 


history of the lower Mississippi Valley, and the people of that 
valley, as well as the people of the Nation generally also owe to 
him a debt of gratitude for the fact that the levees from Cairo 
to New Orleans carried the largest flood in history without 
breaks or crevasses. 


ADEQUATE PROGRAM AND SOUND POLICY 


As a citizen of the lower Mississippi Valley, I know from ex- 
perience in the greatest of all floods, the greatest of all peace- 
disasters, the damages and destruction from floods. During 
years the people of the lower Mississippi Valley, and 
10 years, the Federal Government, have expended 
ts for flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
have been relatively small, but the 
a region of swamps into the most 


days of the Republic, was 

Its forests, its fields, and its unlim- 

opportunities for marvelous develop- 

ment. The industries along the Ohio and its tributaries exceed 
or 


T 
ii 
15 
F 


It is the poor who suffer most in at ` 
able to move their homes farther up the hillsides, but it is the poor 
ng 


munities. There must be evacuation in some cases, but the whole- 
sale evacuation of valleys is unthinkable. That is not civilized 
man’s way. Great rivers have added billions to the wealth of the 


y 
program that will give priority emergency works to prevent a 
recurrence of the 1937 record floods in the lower Ohio and Missis- 


ruin and desolation of the 1937 flood are constantly in my 

I am thinking of the farmer who is undertaking to wrest 
a living from the bottom lands the river because such 
a living could not be obtained in the hills. I am of the 
industrial worker who earns his livelihood by working in the 
factories that must be located on river banks because only near 
waters can these industrial plants survive. 

Great floods, like the sword of Damocles, hang over thousands 
and thousands of men, women, and children, who reside in the 
reason is there for further delay? Plans 
have been studied for years—they have been submitted. Why 
should the execution of these plans be postponed? 
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valleys of the United States. In perfecting our flood- control 
policy, I believe that there should be a liberalization of the 
Federal contribution for reservoirs, especially where two or more 
States are affected or where the benefited areas are contributing 
at present to flood-control protection. 

There were floods along the Ohio when Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. The Mississippi River was in flood when 
De Soto was buried in its bosom in 1543. Unless the American 
citizens living along the mighty rivers are provided with flood 
protection, thousands and thousands will be periodically driven 
from their homes or reduced to starvation because of the devesta- 
tion of ever-recurring floods. 

We are citizens of a common country. I like to think of 
America not so much as a land of banks and factories, not so 
much as a country of great cities and magnificent highways, but 
as a home of the greatest and best people in all the world. The 
first duty of the Government is to protect the lives and property 
of its citizens. 

I believe in internal improvements. Public works obtain in all 
progressive countries. I sympathize with the problem of unem- 
ployment in the great cities and populous communities. If the 
problem is to be solved, many workmen must leave their present 
places of abode. The Panama Canal was not constructed by those 
who lived in the vicinity of that monumental improvement. 
Laborers were rted for the work. The transcontinental 
railways in the United States were not built by those who lived 
on the plains and in the mountains. Here again labor was trans- 
ported. Unemployment in the congested centers was relieved. 
Permanent public works will provide for unemployment; the 
funds will not be wasted or dissipated; permanent improvements 
will result. 

Our land and our rivers are the principal material foundations 
of our civilization. Our rivers are larger and our floods are more 
destructive than in other countries. The mastery of the problem 
will, therefore, be without a precedent in human history. The 
costs will be great, but the savings will be greater. 

Policies of national flood control, as well as policies of national 
forestry and conservation, have just been begun. These policies 
should be tried before they are abandoned. They were not estab- 
lished without opposition; they cannot be maintained, nor can 
they be advanced without successful leadership. Progress usually 
springs from necessity rather than from wisdom. It took the 
sufferings of the War of Independence to establish the Republic; 
it took the War between the States to provide for the abolition of 
slavery; it took the great flood of 1927 in the lower Mississippi 
Valley to provide a national flood- control program along the lower 
Mississippi River. The people in the lower Ohio Valley will not 
have suffered in vain if an adequate flood-control program is 
adopted to prevent a recurrence of the deaths and destruction of 
1937. 

The United States has made a good start in flood control, for- 
estry, and conservation, but the real conquest and the execution 
of the program lie ahead. 

For my part I believe the hour has struck for the expansion 
and enlargement of our national policies for flood control, for- 
estry, and conservation. The program is to perfect the existing 
national policies adopted in 1936. 


Don’t Economize at the Expense of the Needy— 
Continuation of the W. P. A. Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the issue pre- 
sented to this Congress today is momentous. Under H. R. 
5822, known as the Boileau bill, an effort is being made to 
secure an appropriation of three billions for Public Works 
jobs and one billion for Federal relief grants to the States. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Boreau] has sought 
in this debate to substitute $3,000,000,000 for the item one 
and a half billion provided in the pending bill. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Wooprum] has au contraire 
sought to reduce the meager amount provided in this 
measure to $1,000,000,000. 

THE ISSUE IS CLEAR 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the issue is clear cut. He who runs 
may read. No prolix arguments nor lengthy explanatory 
statements are required at this juncture in order that we may 
determine our course. Either we are unreservedly for the 
New Deal and its repeated promise to provide succor for the 
forgotten man and hope and security for the underprivileged, 
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or we favor strict economy in government at the expense of 
the most needy of our people. : 

It is intensely intriguing to note that those Budget pro- 
tectors who beat their breasts in ululations before the altar 
of the Treasury and ostensibly champion the program of 
drastic curtailment of governmental expenditures—these 
solons are those who, in stentorian tones, demand a bigger and 
a better Navy, greater appropriations for the Army, and 
prate repetitiously anent the virtues of arming to the teeth 
to prepare apparently for a defensive war. 

SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS NOT SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 

All the more reprehensible to my mind is the inconsistency 
of those Congressmen who voted to increase the committee 
provision for the Skyline National Parks Highway from three 
to five millions. This is a highway 800 feet wide and 
approximately 1,000 miles long which, it is proposed, shall 
be a perpetual parkway. Mr. Speaker, I voted for this 
measure as being something which would contribute to in- 
creased employment, but certainly I would have felt that I 
would have stultified myself had I favored this increase in 
the road funds and yet take a stand in favor of cutting the 
unemployed in their niggardly allotment. 

GREATEST ECONOMY CUT IS BEING IMPOSED UPON THE UNEMPLOYED 


Employment in the W. P. A. has decreased from a peak of 
a little above 3 million 15 months ago to 2 million the 
first of this month. This represents a decline of one-third, 
and in my judgment has been too swift a reduction. In 
the State of Washington single men and women and people 
approaching old age who have attained the age of 60 years 
were laid off. This has worked already untold hardships. 
Yet, with the reduction provided in the committee bill, 
600,000 more will be required to be paid off. This is a 
greater curtailment than proposed in any other branch of 
the Government. Paraphrasing historic Madame Roland’s 
mournful wail during the French Revolution about liberty, 
I exclaim: “O Economy! What crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

If rigid economy is imperatively needed to satisfy certain 
skeptics and detractors of the New Deal, and to placate 
certain bankers unloading low-interest-bearing Government 
bonds to secure ready cash for juicier investments, it would 
seem that the last place upon which its inevitable trail of 
unhappiness should be imposed was the W. P. A. and the 
general program of relief of the unemployed. 

W. P. A. IS PALLIATIVE—WE SHOULD STRIVE TO PREVENT RECURRENCE 
OF HARD TIMES 

All liberals recognize that the W. P. A. program is only a 
stopgap, an emergency palliative. It does not represent the 
Federal embarkation upon a program designed to eradicate 
the causes of hard times. It is, however, in keeping with 
campaign promises. It means a pledge fulfilled. In it the 
unemployed are assured of partial competence. At its peak 
only one-third of the unemployed were taken care of. Its 
highest monthly wage for unskilled labor was $55; it did not 
provide competition with private industry. 

OBJECTIONS TO FAIR TREATMENT ARE UNTENABLE 

Many objections have been made to the W. P. A. program. 
Some Congressmen are indignant at certain politically ap- 
pointed officials therein for failure to cooperate with them 
in the matter of placing worthy and deserving political camp 
followers in the choicest berths. Some have observed an 
occasional W. P. A. worker conspicuously resting on the job, 
and wrath has been engendered by the contemplation of this 
philosophic individual in a ruminatory attitude, whereas he 
he should be (sic) assiduously and perspiringly performing 
the tasks assigned. Too frequently by reason thereof gen- 
eral criticism against the whole system has been provoked 
because of all too human isolated instances of inefficiency. 
Lawyers are familiar with the doctrine “falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus”, but we should not permit ourselves to be misled 
by the same reasoning in this debate. 

MONEY FOR EVERYTHING!—WHY BE NIGGARDLY WITH HUMAN NEEDY? 

Then there are those why cry out amidst the din with ever- 
monotonous regularity “Where are you going to get the 
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money?” My answer is that the richest nation on earth, 
‘with more gold stored within its borders than has all the rest 
of the world combined, can well afford to combat misery and 
unrest by using some of its national largess to preserve its 
form of government, and protect its institutions from the in- 
roads of terror and desperation that would follow inescapably 
any program which forsook the unemployed. “Where are 
you going to get the money?” My answer is that a country 
which is so generous in providing fifty millions each for bat- 
tleships, which has just voted the largest peacetime naval 
appropriation in American history, which has increased its 
Army, which has money for Florida ship canals, and limit- 
less funds for combating soil erosion, fruitflies, blister rust, 
plant pests, and for protection of birds in the air, beasts in 
the forest, and bugs under the ground, should be able without 
straining too many entrails to provide a minimum of comfort 
and a modicum of opportunity for those forced out of em- 
ployment by the impact of economic disaster, 
ARE WE AFRAID TO TAX? 

Apparently we lack the courage of England in imposing a 
Teal income tax. We have been too cowardly to inaugurate 
a genuine inheritance tax. We permit the wealthy to isolate 
swollen incomes from the distressing contact of the Internal 
Revenue Department. We provide convenient means and 
methods for the sequestration of wealth in the United States. 
There appears to be little intestinal fortitude among public 
Officials to tackle this problem head-on. Let us have temer- 
ity forthrightly to grapple with wealth and make it pay 
its share. 

THE LATE JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 

The past few days John D. Rockefeller passed to his 
reward. His funeral obsequies are drowned in the flood 
of encomiums publicly paid him by admiring citizens. Yet 
this nonagenarian amassed a swollen fortune by combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, by stifling competition through 
unspeakable rebates and corruption-secured subsidies, by 
thwarting and “bloodying” organized labor, by drying up 
competitors, by every and any form and species of shady 
business practice. He was a ruthless freebooter of big busi- 
ness. Granted that he generously made charities to pet 
institutions. It is noteworthy, however, that when citizens 
of vast wealth pass on, it is found that their wealth has 
been somehow placed in trust funds to be administered by 
trustees for certain designated purposes. It is significant 
that such wealth thus translated into trust funds avoids 
the payment of inheritance taxes. “O charity! What 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 

ARE TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES SACROSANCT? 


When America is willing to tax tax-exempt securities, 
now totaling forty billions, and refuses longer to become 
an accessory after the fact with the rich in defeating in- 
come-tax payments, we can then say assuredly we are col- 
lecting a fair share of the cost of government from those 
most able to pay. 

In the instant bill I am alarmed lest the amount provided 
be reduced to $1,000,000,000 for the ensuing fiscal year. This 
would require the cutting off of 1,200,000 from relief rolls. 

Today throughout the United States, figuratively, a sword 
of Damocles is suspended over the heads of every man and 
woman on the W. P. A. rolls. A Damoclean sword whose 
tenuous thread threatens every moment to break—a sword 
of worry and anxiety lest an enforced lay-off be next meted 
out to him or her. When once we take the security away 
from American citizens we substitute in its place hopeless- 
ness and demoralization. 

WHAT DO YOU AND I DO IN A FAMILY EMERGENCY?—BALANCE THE 

FAMILY BUDGET? 

The average husband of America, when suddenly con- 
fronted by an emergency, does not pause to balance the 
family budget. 

What husband, finding his wife in dire need of an emer- 
gency appendectomy, will first look in the family check 
book or savings passbook, if any, and then total up his cur- 
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rent bills; in other words, balance his liabilities against his 
assets, before contracting with a surgeon to excise the in- 
transigent organ? None. Men do not worry about expense 
in such an hour. Family budgets do not intrude. The ap- 
pendix must be removed at whatever cost, to save the life of 
the loved one. The American people insist that the unem- 
ployed must be taken care of at whatever cost to save the 
life of the Nation and insure its honor, its safety, and its 
preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am voting for an increased appropria- 
tion for the W. P. A. As a Democrat I campaigned for a 
party whose program contained a promise that no deserv- 
ing and willing and able-bodied unemployed person should 
fail to get employment. The Government pledged that it 
would take care of it until private industry absorbed the 
slack. 

ORGANIZED LABOR SPEAKS IN THE SIXTH DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


The Tacoma Labor Advocate, a brilliantly edited weekly 
publication, the official organ of organized labor in Pierce 
County, Wash., recently said editorially: 


Nothing should occasion more concern than the attempt now 
being made on the score of economy to eliminate the W. P. A., 
or to so cut down the appropriations for relief as to throw the 
entire burden on cities, counties, and States. It is obviously im- 
possible for States, for counties, or for cities to take care of the 
unemployed and it would be a body blow to the situation were 
the appropriations to be discontinued. 

Pi erie Fn ee eee and 
the view is reflected by their stooges in the pania press and 
their political stooges in Congress, that the W. P. A. by keeping 
many of the breadline has been an Sit aid, t Eine EnA to SE 
tant action. - They argue, that were there no such relief and 
were millions clamoring for a job to 0 Aon body i and soul together, 
and did the employed workers know it, they would be less keen 
for union action and still less keen for strike action. It may be 
frankly admitted that there is undoubtedly some truth in this. 
In almost every depression heretofore that was the custom. 

Starving worker was pitted against starving worker in the com- 
petition for the job, and the employers could cut down wages 
while they sent up profits 

Undoubtedly now that is the method in the madness which de- 
mands a general curtailment of relief and a general suspension of 
W. P. A. It may be hidden behind the clamor for balancing the 
Bu + + but the real reason is, as one man brutally put 
it, “to take advantage of the enormous resources of labor power 
which could be absorbed at lower cost but which are lying fallow 
under the direction of the W. P. A., which is responsible for this 
waste of opportunity for industrial ion.” 

The situation is very grave. It must be realized that in the 
last election many pretended New Dealers were not New Dealers at 
all. They merely arrayed themselves in a New Deal cloak to con- 
ceal the Bourbon shoddy that their reaction wears. Many of 
these are advantage of the situation that has arisen in 
the opposition of the court-reform program of the administration’ 
to follow through with opposition to the President's 
plans in regard to relief. * * * The attempt being made to 
minimize the number that are unemployed is not founded upon 
good faith or sincere belief. * * * The expenditures for relief 
do not vanish into thin air because the commodities bought with 
them are consumed. Those expenditures have been valuable to 
the community, as all expending dollars are. 

They help t ie businessman and the professional man, and are 
no small element in the general revival that needs to d in- 
stead of being artificially diminished under the plea of economy, 
balancing the Budget, or such economic “horse feathers” that are 
spread to conceal the real designs back of such trumpery demands, 


FEDERAL SPENDING CONTRIBUTES TO PROSPERITY 


I am of the firm opinion that such prosperity as has taken 
place since the inception of the New Deal was due in large 
part to the forced infiltration of Federal moneys through gen- 
erous national spending into the channels of trade. A major 
portion of this was effectuated through the W, P, A. 

Some farmers mistakenly advocate reduction of W. P. A. 
funds because they find that they cannot wean away from 
W. P. A. rolls men for employment as farm laborers at starva- 
tion wages. It is unfortunate that these misguided citizens 
inveigh against the program because they want to hire cheap 
labor and force down the general wage scale. 

Mr. Speaker, I pray that further reduction in W. P. A. will 
not prevail, that the New Deal will go forward on its original 
program untarnished by intimidating pressure from those 
who are its avowed enemies from without and unweakened by 
attacks from apostates from within. 
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Tercentenary of the Birth of Pere Jacques 
Marquette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD L. O'NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. O'NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 300 years ago 
today Jacques Marquette was born at Laon, France. This 
morning in the Capitol Building of the United States of 
America, pursuant to a resolution introduced in this Cham- 
ber by our colleague from Illinois [Mr. McKerovcx], upon 
which the President of the United States formally directed 
that the day be officially observed, an impressive ceremony 
was held in Statuary Hall. In attendance were Senators 
and Representatives from many of the States, the Most 
Reverend John M. McNamara, D. D., the Honorable Jules 
Henry, Minister Plenipotentiary and Counselor of the Em- 
bassy of France, and men and women from every walk of life. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I include herein the 
proclamation of the President ef the United States and some 
excerpts from the address delivered during the ceremony 
by Rev. Edward Walsh, S. J., Ph. D., LL. D., vice president of 
Georgetown University. 

TERCENTENARY OF BIRTH OF PERE MARQUETTE 
By the President of the United States of America 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the preamble to Public Resolution No. 33, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session, approved May 27, 1937, requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the tercentenary of the birth of Pere Jacques 
Marquette, recites: 

“Whereas the Ist day of June 1937 marks the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Pere Jacques Marquette, the first white 
man to explore the upper Mississippi Valley; and 
- “Whereas it is eminently fitting that the tercentenary of the 
birth of this zealous missionary and fearless explorer should be 
commemorated by suitable patriotic, religious, and public exercises 
during such year; and 

Whereas the text of said public resolution provides: 

“That the President of the United States is authorized and re- 

ted to issue a proclamation calling upon all officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United States on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on June 1, 1937, and inviting all people of the 
United States to observe the day and the anniversary year in 
schools, churches, and other suitable places with appropriate 
ceremonies commemorating the tercentenary of the birth of Pere 
Jacques Marquette.” 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, do hereby direct all Government officials to display the 
flag of the United States on all Government buildings on the Ist 
day of June 1937, and I invite all people of the United States to 
observe that day and anniversary year in schools, churches, and 
other suitable places with appropriate ceremonies commemorating 
the tercentenary of the birth of Pere Jacques Marquette. 

In witness whereof, I haye hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 27th day of May in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-seven and of the 
independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 


jixty-first. 
2 FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


Dr. Walsh said in part: 


To Jacques Marquette was not vouchsafed the accolade of 
martyrdom which the First Martyr of Christianity sometimes 
gccords to chosen followers. Testimony to their faith was sealed 
in blood by many other fellow Jesuits in northern New York and 
Canada during the pioneer days of our history. The hideous tor- 
tures inflicted by the Iroquois on Jogues and Brebeuf—and the 
final manner of their death—furnish astounding commentary on 
what the human frame can endure, 3 oo me sere 
reminder of what a precious amalgam , hero: 5 
gence, and human agony went into the making of these United 
States. 

It was Marquette’s destiny to serve as missionary among tribes 
less sanguinary 2 the 8 At aoe . 
delegation of Ilino peared at Marquette’s missi — 
waren shores of Take eain near the present site of the city of 
Ashland, and brought news that was to influence profoundly not 
only his own life but even the future history of the Middle West. 
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They told him of a mighty river that flowed beside their wilg- 
wams far to the south where no white man had yet penetrated. 
They besought the young Black Robe to come among them to be 
their father and teacher. To this call Marquette, then 33, re- 
sponded, and tions were made for the great adventure. 
Simultaneously, a youth of 21, then in the service of the Hundred 
Associates and named Louis Jolliet, a hardy woodsman, trader, 
and interpreter who had been educated by the Jesuits at Quebec, 
was designated by Frontenac to serve as leader for the state as 
Marquette was for the church. 

Together they fronted the great unknown, and together on 
June 17, 1673, their frail canoes glided into the broad swift 
current of the Father of Waters, the Mississippi. Though known 
as early as 1519, and explored by the Spaniards from the direction 
of the south, it was left to Marquette and Joliet to explore its 
greatest length and leave the most authoritative and scientific 
account of the discovery. Unfortunately, Joliet’s account was 
lost in an accident, and it is Marquette’s journal that furnishes 
the historian with the ample data of an exact observer. Hence 
it is that his name is forever associated with that historic event. 
His documents constitute one of the most important contribu- 
tions to early Americana containing, as they do, comments on 
geography, topography, and ethnology—on the location of vil- 
lages and settlements, on tides and tributary waters, on the 
customs of the aborigines, on the nature of the vegetation, game, 
and all animal life. He even includes some shrewd estimates con- 
cerning the possibilities of future commercial developments. 

It was natural that much of the technical and incidental 
leadership of the flotilla should be committed to the robust 
layman Joliet, as the mind of Marquette was focussed more 
particularly on the missionary and spiritual features. But his 
was the inspiration, his the commanding intellect, his the driv- 
ing force, that had envisioned the exploration even before the 
arrival of Joliet and his the first maps of the new region. 

The expedition paddled its way as far south as the mouth 
of the Arkansas River where it became clear from the information 
supplied by friendly Indians that this mighty river which they 
were navigating emptied into the Gulf of Mexico. As further 
penetration would have brought them dangerously near the 
Spaniards who were not friendly, the party then retraced its 
course. But Marquette was never to see Quebec again. In the 
course of time he reached the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 
where his intrepid soul felt the last hour had come. He bade 
his two companions to bring him to land near the 
present city of Ludington. They built a rude shelter of saplings, 
branches, and bark of trees, to serve as a death chamber for 
this son of a proud and distinguished family of ancient Prance. 
Then on May 19, 1675, his life work done, this gentle missionary 
of Christ, this accomplished scholar, master of six Indian dialects, 
explorer, and leader of men, expired. 

Rightly did the historian, Bancroft, say of him: “The people 
of the West will build his monument.” Rightly and generously 
did the people of Wisconsin erect this noble effigy in perpetual 
memory of an indomitable pioneer who helped, perhaps better 
than he knew, to build the future empire of the West. 


Mr. Speaker, the salutation to the memory of this great 
priest by the President and the Congress of the United 
States is not only fitting and proper but most significant 
in these days of irreligion and the attitude toward religion 
in certain social states. It is refreshing that the govern- 
ment of the greatest nation in the world should take pause 
to applaud the memory of so great a character as Pere 
Jacques Marquette. Though Father Marquette lived but 38 
years, his contribution to the development of what is now 
our country will ever endure in the pages of the Naticn’s 
history. 


Lt. Norman Prince 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE J. BATES (REPUB- 
LICAN), SIXTH MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF ENTOMBMENT SERVICES IN WASHINGTON NA- 
TIONAL CATHEDRAL ON TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 1, 1937, 
FOR LT. NORMAN PRINCE, WORLD WAR AVIATOR HERO 
WHO DIED IN THE SERVICE IN 1916 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, one of the United States’ most 
outstanding World War heroes, Lt. Norman Prince, today 
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concluded a long journey to his final resting place within 
the walls of beautiful Washington Cathedral, to join in eter- 
nal honor the former Commander in Chief of those who 
followed him in action, the late beloved President Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The memory of Lieutenant Prince is highly cherished, 
especially in the communities of the North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts, where he grew to manhood and became a prominent 
citizen of Wenham, the town in which his distinguished 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Prince, who 
made today’s solemn occasion possible, resided at their 
Princemere estate. An aviation pioneer in Massachusetts 
before the war in which he died, Lieutenant Prince experi- 
mented in flying his own planes at Chebacco Lake in Hamil- 
ton and Wenham. He was known as an ardent sportsman, 
finding polo his favorite pastime next to aviation. 

Young Prince graduated from Harvard in 1909 and was 
practicing law in Chicago when the World War began. He 
went to France and joined the French Army aviation service, 
and with William K. Thaw he founded the famous Lafayette 
Escadrille. After numerous spectacular exploits in the air, 
many times escaping death by inches in his daring under- 
taking, he died on October 15, 1916, from injuries received 
when his plane cracked up following a harrowing entangle- 
ment.. While he lay unconscious immediately after his acci- 
dent, he was commissioned a second lieutenant and deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor medal of the French Gov- 
ernment, but he never recovered to learn of these honors. 

That this man was regarded as a gallant hero to France 
was demonstrated by the fact that his remains were origi- 
nally interred in a Paris cathedral, from whence they were 
removed to this country to rest permanently in the Chapel 
of St. John at Mount St. Alban Cathedral here in Wash- 
ington. 

The name of Norman Prince stands high in the memories 
of those who knew him and the courageous story of his all 
too brief career. Two American veterans’ posts bear his 
name, the Veterans of Foreign Wars post in Boston and the 
American Legion post in Wenham, the community in which 
‘he spent most of his younger years. It is fitting, therefore, 
that a humble tribute from the Sixth Massachusetts District 
be added at this time to the memory of this great soldier 
who has come to rest in what may be called the Westminster 
‘Abbey of the United States. 


The Spirit of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH GRAY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


‘MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
` MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include my Memorial 
Day Address at Johnstown, Pa., May 31, 1937: 


Fellow citizens; this is the one hundred and fiftieth year of 
‘government of the United States under the Constitution of 1787. 
Not a long era in respect of world history or of life on this giobe, 
but lengthy enough for our country to have encountered, and 
overcome, during that century and a half, more than one political 
and economic disturbance, storms which rocked the entire siruc- 
ture of the Nation. 

Since the days of 1776 and the Revolutionary period, which in 
the victory at Yorktown sealed the independence of the American 
colonies; since a few short years of uncertain ce as a 
Confederation of States, later to blossom full into a National 
‘Union by popular adoption of our present Constitution, the 
gravest challenge to our national integrity was the bitter and 
fateful war between the States of the North and of the South. 
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A generation ago every American was in some degree acquainted 
with the causes of that conflict. At this date such knowledge 
cannot be assumed as universally held. Chattel slavery was an 
issue, indirectly. The immediate question, however, was whether 
any one of the States, or any combination of them, had the 
political right or power to withdraw itself from the established 
organization and assert an independent sovereignty. Reason 
failed, as is not uncommon in a crisis. Ambitions comminglea 
with emotions forced an appeal to arms; the success of battle de- 
cided the central issue. The Civil War was fought to protect and 

the United States as one and indivisible. 


and other States as a holiday for the commemoration of the sol- 


our heads in humble manl; 
nobility of spirit of 
come to ideate the occasion as enveloping the memory of the 
men and women who answered the country’s call and served its 
need in all the wars in the 

Veterans“ organizations expectedly do, and the general public 
should, take a prominent part in such commemorative activities, 
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It is not necessary that we retell the deeds of valor and acts of 
heroism done by those whom we thus solemnly honor today. On 
the frozen ground of Valley Forge, in the bloody angle at Gettys- 
tropic sun of Manila, and on the tor- 

of unstained devotion to our 
common country has been written not only for earth but as well 
95 heaven. Those who gave, gave all 


great d x 
What may be helpful is that we here today try to understand 


in life. Those ancient and higher motives of the mind and heart 
which have caused men to sacrifice immediate things for a more 
distant and permanent good, are being spurned by a new philoso- 
phy of the belly. This latter is being exaggerated out of all 


the belly is to become our national anthem, the operation of our 
higher faculties will be automatically suspended. 
In such an atmosphere the individual with his inalienable 


thought of their own welfare and future happiness? 
Shall the county, or the State, or the Nation prescribe the quality 
and quantity of our existence? Demagogues may delude the 


that the “Government” somehow is an inexhaustible storehouse 
of plenty and abundance, an illimitable, unfathomable oceanic 
granary with an invisible and mystical supply of moneys, of 
leisure, of time, of ease, or luxury. Alluring 


has practical uses in stimulating mass action. Such doctrines, 
however, do not make for sound citizenship; therefore, they do 
not make for a sound America. The whole idea may be summed 
up in the lines of Goldsmith. 


A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
It was the moral and religious character of the men who went 
down into the valley of death—and -stayed there—that saved 
It was not to glorify the god of war that 
they gave up their lives. It was individual character, in deadliest 
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earnestness, striving to hold for itself and the future rights and 


property rights. 
diabolical about property rights? Of what avail 
is life if the individual must be the slave of the dictatorial or 
totalitarian state? Of what value is the pursuit of happiness to 
the farmer if he can none of the fruits of husbandry? Of 


TO A TEOS OT ST O igang E E O EA OEE a DENE OTE 
at anyone who so much as utters a conserving opinion, let me 
here insist that the Civil War was a victory for conservatism. 
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All worth-while political reforms have been the same. 
barons at Runnymede, under the leadership of bi 
ton, in 1215, wrested from the unwilling 
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A look at the Declaration of Independence indicates very con- 


cratic and in controvention of the people’s rights. 
Declaration of Independence was another victory for conservatism. 

The Constitution of the United States, of which the stars and 
stripes is the emblem, and of which we on occasions such as this, 
and always, are so very proud, is in its statements of rights and 
liberties another conservative achievement. 

We should keep in mind through all this present clamor of 
liberalism that the pages of history tell the tale again and again 
of rights and liberties of the individual, acknowledged or guar- 
rulers, to be and almost imperceptibly chiseled 

being reclaimed through 


supreme 
fices of those whose earthly careers were shortened by their de- 
votion to enduring ideals should help us of today to spiritualize 
our actions for our country’s greater glory and our children’s 
greater good. 


Tom Mooney Should Be Pardoned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend, and in connection with my resolution asking the 
Congress of the United States to memorialize the Governor 
of California to grant a full and complete pardon to Tom 
Mooney, who has served 21 years of a life sentence as pun- 
ishment for a crime which he did not commit, an injustice 
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that ranks as the greatest in the history of American juris- 
prudence, I would like to include in the Recorp a copy of a 
letter from the Tom Mooney Defense Committee of Wash- 
ington, through its chairman, John W. Jenkins, setting forth 
various points of evidence proving beyond a shadow of a 
doubt Mooney’s innocence; also a resolution adopted by the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom at 
their annual meeting April 30 to May 3, 1937; and a further 
letter of evidence which is a copy of a letter written by 
C. M. Fickert, the district attorney for the city and county 
of San Francisco: 


Tom MOONEY DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 


May 26, 1937. 
Hon. JERRY J. O'CONNELL, 
Room 458, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jerry: From the Government files I have taken the evi- 
dence showing that C. O. Crowley (with credentials from Fickert’s 
Office) met in the room of Baron von Brinken and that the baron 
had room no. 7076, and in this room at the Palace Hotel Baron 
von Brinken gave the drawing of the infernal machine of death 
that was published in San Examiner a few hours after 
the explosion on July 22, 1916. I have evidence and have made 
e ee APARO Serine one, EULA AD CS BOTENY. BOK 

I have a copy of the credential given to C. C. Crowley by Tom 
Mooney’s framer and , Charles M. Fickert, and that this 


the man who did the job was safe in Mexico. 

Further, I will prove by an eye witness and associate of Martin 
Swanson's silent partner (the cover-up man) that they manu- 
factured these infernal machines on Market t after they had 
taken the idea from J. H. Van Koolbergen and after that the ball 
bearings and 22 and .32 caliber cartridges found in Warren K. 
Billiangs’ room came from Martin Swanson's other secret private 

fro. place the death car left at 1:35 (the 

occupants are known), that the suitcase bomb and the thrown 

th came from this Swanson’s office, 

and I will produce replicas of the two bombs for the hearing on 

Senate Joint Resolution 127 and House Joint Resolution 297 and 

. Tom Mooney has been taken to 

hospital and we at least can clear the name of Mooney and cause 
a Federal action to bring these German dynamiters to trial. 

Gen. Franz Bopp, Baron von Brinken, and C, C. Crowley are ex- 
convicts, served time, but are protected by the special-interest 
crowd known in California as “the higher ups.” 

Please hasten this action. 

Tom MOONEY DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
JoHN W. JENKINS, Chairman. 


This letter subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 


May 1937. 
[sean] O. Maurice WEMDEMEYER, 
Notary Publie, District of Columbia, 
My commission expires February 1, 1942. 


Resolution to release Tom Mooney adopted by the annual meeting 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
April 30-May 3, 1937 
Whereas Governor Merriam, of California, has refused to reopen 

the case for the release of Tom Mooney, and the Legislature of 

California has refused to petition the, Governor to act; 

Whereas a petition for Federal investigation of the Mooney case 
is being circulated by Congressman FITZGERALD, and at the same 
time a resolution requesting unconditional pardon for Tom 
Mooney has been introduced in the House and Senate by Con- 
gressman O'CONNELL and Senator Murray: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge immediate signature to the petition for 
investigation, together with support of the resolution to Governor 
Merriam for unconditional pardon. 

[Copy] 
[City and county of San Francisco, district attorney, Hall of Justice] 
: San Francisco, CALIF., June 14, 1915. 
To the Officials and Officers throughout the United States and 
Canada; 


The bearer of this note, Mr. C. C. Crowley, whose signature 
appears hereon, is a special agent of this office and connected 
with the department of justice of this city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California, 

At present, and for some time to come, he will be especially 
assigned to the duty of investigating the illicit drug and poison 
traffic between this city, Canada, and the Eastern States, and 
particularly of the shipment of such articles from Canada into 
the United States. A number of officials here are under investi- 
gation for their alleged connection with the illicit traffic in these 
drugs. As a result Mr. Crowley will have to work secretly in 


i 


his investigation, and I earnestly request that all officers to 
whom Mr. Crowley may present this letter will cooperate with 
him to the ends outlined herein. 

Respectfully yours, 


O. M. Fickert, 
= e Attorney. 


District Attorney, 
City and County of San Francisco. 


Veterans’ Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN.THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 

Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, if Congress desires 
to aid those veterans who have failed to convert their term 
insurance, I suggest that it exercise its legislative prerogative 
and pass an appropriation that will protect the reserve fund 
of those veterans who have converted their insurance. 

In passing this bill over the President’s veto you are simply 
being generous to 23,000 veterans, at the expense of 423,000 
veterans. 

We are told that the veterans who have converted are 
willing that this be done. That is commendable generosity, 
but it should not be permitted. 

Personally, I refuse to indulge in that kind of generosity; 
hence, I am voting to sustain the President's veto of H. R. 
5478. 


An Appeal to Members to Sign Mr. Fish’s Discharge 
Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HamLrox FisH], availing himself of his parlia- 
mentary privileges, has filed at the Speaker’s desk a dis- 
charge petition (No. 18) to bring his House Joint Resolution 
No. 300 out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and before 
the House for debate and a vote. 

House Joint Resolution 300 has been overshadowed by 
other legislation and has not received the attention its im- 
portance deserves. It is one of the most worthy measures 
that ever came before this Congress, and I appeal to every 
Member of the House to sign Mr. Fisu’s discharge petition 
in order that this resolution may have a fair chance for 
consideration and a record vote in the House. 

The purpose of the resolution is best expressed by its title. 
It is a resolution “to prohibit the shipment of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war from any place in the 
United States.” 

The existing neutrality law forbids the shipment of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to countries that are 
at war. The Fish resolution goes farther and inhibits such 
shipments altogether, “except to nations on the American 
Continents engaged in war against a non-American state or 
states”, this exception being a recognition of our obligation 
under the Monroe Doctrine. Under the Fish resolution the 
United States could not be used, as it is now, as the great 
storehouse and source of supplies to equip foreign nations 
with the implements of destruction necessary in carrying 
out their bloody war schemes. 
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Mr. FisH’s proposal to ban peacetime exports of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war was first offered sud- 
denly on the floor of the House as an amendment to the 
neutrality bill when that measure was being discussed. 
Every legislator knows what a poor chance an amendment 
has of adoption when it comes as an entirely new proposal 
in the excitement and hurly-burly of a hectic debate. Yet 
even in such unpropitious surroundings there were many 
Members who were quick to recognize the merit of Mr. 
Fisn’s proposition. All around me Members who first 
looked upon Mr. Fisn’s amendment askance were changing 
their views, and I believe that with more time and more 
deliberation it would have been adopted. After the neu- 
trality bill passed Mr. Frsu offered his proposal as a sepa- 
rate measure, and it is that measure (H. J. Res. 300) that 
is now pending before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

If 218 Members of the House sign Mr. Fisn’s 
petition, which is known as Discharge Petition No. 18, the 
resolution will be drawn from the committee’s catacombs 
and brought to the floor of the House where we can discuss 
it, amend it if deemed advisable, and pass it. I can think of 
one amendment which, it seems to me, might be wise. That 
would be an amendment allowing the shipment of powder or 
other explosives for blasting and similar operations, when a 
definite showing of positive evidence is presented to the Sec- 
retary of State that such shipments will be for strictly non- 
military uses. 

The moral sense of the Nation ought to rise and demand 
the enactment of Mr. Fisx’s resolution because a great 
moral issue is involved. 

We should ask ourselves these questions: Are we, a pro- 
fessedly Christian people, going to furnish to foreign nations 
the implements to make war on nations and thus destroy 
human beings by wholesale? 

Are we going to continue to allow American munitions 
racketeers to send their agents around the world and work 
up wars for the sake of the hellish profits to be derived from 
the sale of munitions manufactured in the United States? 

If the Fish resolution is adopted, this sort of business will 
stop. If the Fish resolution is not adopted, it will go on. 
What a travesty on civilization this is! What a mockery of 
Christianity! 

I recommend to all of you who have not done so that 
you read the testimony brought out by the Nye committee 
that investigated the munitions traffic, showing the activ- 
ities of these American merchants of death all around the 
world; how they have sold munitions to potential enemies 
of the United States that may sometime be used to kill our 
own men; how they have shamelessly resorted to bribery 
of foreign officials in innumerable instances; how they have 
time after time put obstacles in the way of the peace- 
making plans of our State Department; how they have 
thumbed their noses at solemn treaties and embargoes; and 
how they have deliberately fomented strife in foreign lands 
in order that they may get their princely rake-off from 
human misery. 

The nature of the operations of these antisocial American 
munitions profiteers was well illustrated down in Chile in 
1933 when the avid agent of one American munitions firm 
herded a number of prisoners in a penitentiary room where 
they could not escape, then squirted war gases on these 
cringing and terror-stricken human beings in order to dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of the American-made munitions to 
the Chilean authorities, winding up his performance with 
the following exultant report to the home firm: 

I gave a demonstration at the department of investigations on 
about 120 prisoners. It was a great success, 

Activities such as that would be reached and stopped by 
the Fish resolution. God knows, they ought to be stopped. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers”, declared the greatest leader 
that ever wore the robes of mortality. 

In these times of distress, when the whole world is sick- 
ened with war and its aftermath, we may well recall those 
words of the Prince of Peace, from whose lips flowed the 
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Beatitudes. We have tolerated the activities of the war 
profiteers long enough. We now have an opportunity to do 
something real, something tangible for the cause of peace by 
adopting the Fish resolution, thus putting a curb on the 
peace destroyers. 


North Carolina University and Its Press Among 
the Best. The South Should Be Solid—With 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 14, 1937 
NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY BOLDLY TEACHES TRUTH 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, last week the House ad- 
journed, so I drove down into Virginia and North Carolina, 
to Chapel Hill, where there is one of the very best State 
universities in America. The university also has the North 
Carolina Press, a publishing house which rates among the 
first of America. 

“Chapel Hill” is truly a university. It is the center of fer- 
ment of thought, and it may yet prove to be the greatest 
force of economic and political knowledge in the United 
States of America. I say this because the University of North 
Carolina and the University. Press have courageously and 
boldly told the truth about the South, as well as the United 
States of America. The South has been torn apart, held 
down, and cursed by many problems for a century and a half. 
These problems are being adequately discussed at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. There is an air of academic free- 
dom, and it is not considered wrong to use your own head. 

It was my honor to be invited to the North Carolina Po- 
litical Union, a student organization. There was a banquet 
at the Carolina Inn first, and where my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Brewster, of Maine, also spoke, along with Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, of North Carolina, author of The Clansman, 
and other books. 


CHAPEL HILL BROAD-MINDED PLACE 


At the meeting were representatives of many different 
organizations. A former candidate for the Governorship of 
North Carolina on the Communist ticket was there, a Repub- 
lican—and that there shall be no question as to the limit of 
their broad-mindedness—a Jeffersonian Democrat. 

_ Under unanimous consent, I offer the address that I made 
at the banquet. It was as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, BEFORE NORTH CAROLINA 
UNION, CHAPEL HILL, N. C., MAY 11, 1937 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, president of the university, 
and students and professors of the University of North 
I have never before been in Chapel Hill, N. C. I have spent the 
last few days traveling around your State visiting tobacco mills, 
textile and textile Before I came here I knew 
about the North Carolina Press as one of the most distinguished in 
America. I also knew of the North Carolina Political Union. 

The reason that I am glad to come here is because this is a real 
university where education and a free mind is paramount. We of 
the South have been under the thumb of our inhibitions long 
enough. The Civil War is over. [Laughter.] 

SLAVERY, THE COTTON GIN, SLAVE SHIPPERS, AND SLAVE OWNERS 

Also we have had many bad breaks in history. Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, had a long 
section abolishing the slave trade and, in effect, slavery 
in the United States of America. Even then, before the Revolu- 
tion, there was no decent opinion in favor of slavery. 

But as the delegates went into the Convention for the Declara- 
tion of Independence this clause was cut out. Why? It was 
done to satisfy a few slave owners in the South, but more par- 
ticularly to satisfy the New England shippers of slaves who were 
making money out of selling them to southerners. And so the 
South started off with the curse of slavery. She also had the 
enmity of New England, who was already piously denouncing 
slavery—and selling the slaves. 

SLAVERY FLOURISHES—DRED SCOTT DECISION LEADS TO CIVIL WAR 


Then in 1793 Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. This made 
the sale of cotton very profitable, and so the plantation system 
grew up and slavery was fastened on the South. 
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Slavery continued to flourish—and the abolition went 
on at the same time. As we know, the Supreme Court in 1857 
validated and expanded slavery in the Dred Scott decision. The 
people did not know what to do, so they went to war on account 
of this Court decision. 

Since the Battle of Appomattox we of the South have been a 
colony. My friends, I repeat, we lost the Civil War. It has taken me 
a long time to make this discovery, but we really lost it. By reading 
the works of your professors in your North Carolina Press, I find 
that from 70 to 85 percent of the southern white people, preced- 
ing the Civil War, were nonslave owners. I had always thought 
that the South rose en masse to fight against the North. The 
truth of the matter is that there were many antislavery societies 
in the South, and the contemporary documents of the times tend 
to prove that the South, so far as the white people were concerned, 
were opposed to slavery by a large majority. Also, there are indi- 
cations that a majority of the white southerners were at first 
opposed to entering the Civil War. 

THE SOUTH IS A COLONY 


But once we went to war it was like any other war. You were a 
slacker if you didn’t fight; and ever since then we have been a 
colony of the North and have lived off the scent of the magnolia 


The time has come for us to entirely eliminate all of our illu- 
sions about being southerners. I am proud of my Confederate 
ancestors and my southern blood—but we must realize that our 
beautiful southland is a part of the United States of America. 


[Applause.] I am in favor of a solid South—that is, a South that 
‘is solid with ni 


the United States of America. [Applause.] 
Let us keep all of our romantic traditions, but let us face the 
We have the lowest 
housing, more child labor, and the worst labor 


purchasing power. In doing 
own people in the South but the people of the whole United States 
of America. Let us be progressive, let us go forward, and forget 
all of our illusions and ideas that hold us back. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN AND MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 
I am not going into any long explanation, but I am going to 
mention a vote that I cast recently. I am on southern ground. 
I voted for the antilynching bill. I am a southerner. I still hate 
abolitionists, although I do not know what they are. I have never 
read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and I would shoot anybody who would play 
Marching Through Georgia in my presence. [Laughter.] 

But I make the simple statement that I voted for the anti- 
lynching bill. There has been practically no criticism of my vote. 
I have not received any letters of criticism. The answer is the 
South opposes lynching as much as apy other portion of America. 

Frankness causes me to say that there is some question of the 
constitutionality of the bill. The Gavagan bill that I voted for 
is a rather severe one, and better legislation could be written on 
the subject. 

And I am not coming into my South with any idea of embarrass- 
ing any of my colleagues who voted and fought against that bill. 
The gentlemen who did so were conscientious and honorable. The 
people who voted against the antilynching bill believed that the 
bill was unconstitutional. One Republican, Mr. WADSWORTH, of 
New York, voted against the bill. Also one of the most liberal 
and conscientious Democrats of the State of Washington, Mr, 
Leavy, did the same. So I will admit openly that there is a grave 
question as to its constitutionality. 


LYNCHING IS A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


But the problem is still with us, and it is a national one. I have 
a feeling that the South should give bond as to its faith in the 
matter of lynching. Here in North Carolina it seems unnecessary | 
because there has not been a lynching in North Carolina in many, 
understand 15 or 20. In Virginia there has been no 


persons. And another thing that 
North Carolina is that it is not too expensive. It is 
to pass that when one goes to a university the cost is so excessive 
that either one cannot go or their parents cannot send them. 
COST LOW, QUALITY HIGH FOR NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 
I hope that the University of North Carolina will not build 
itself up into an institution which will make the cost of education 
prohibitive. At the present time I believe that the cost of educa- 
tion here among the students—board, room, lodging—is one of the 
lowest in the entire country. And in addition to that you get a 
superior quality of education, and that is what I call getting your 
money's worth. RER R 
Riding over your hills, talking to your people gas ons 
and in mills, reading your books of the North Carolina Press, I 
have learned a great deal. I thank you very much, and I hope 
that I can come and see you again. [Applause.] ' 
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Following my talk the union was addressed by Hon. 
Thomas Dixon, famous North Carolinian, who vigorously 
attacked the antilynching bill. Mr. Dixon sponsored a con- 
vention in Atlanta with Hon. John H. Kirby, of Texas, and 
Hon, Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, known as the “Grass 
Roots Convention”, and also called “The Southern Commit- 
tee to Uphold the Constitution.” 

Mr. Dixon also campaigned for Hon. Alf Landon in the 
recent Presidential election. He stumped the State of North 
Carolina for him. Mr. Dixon is a fine looking gentleman, 
over 6 feet tall, and an able orator. 

The Charlotte Observer of Thursday, May 13, 1937, re- 
ported as follows: 

DIXON ATTACKS ANTILYNCH BILI-—AUTHOR OF THE CLANSMAN HEARD 
AT CHAPEL HILL PRIOR TO MAVERICEK-BREWSTER DEBATE 


CHAPEL HNL, May 12—Thomas Dixon, author and lecturer, 
recently appointed clerk of Federal court for the eastern district 
of North Carolina, denounced the antilynching bill pending in 
Congress at a banquet here last night preceding a debate of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's court plan by Representative MAVERICK, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, and Representative RALPH O, BREWSTER, Republican, 
of Maine. 

“Lynching has nothing to do with that bill”, said Dixon, author 
of The Clansman, novel on which the motion picture The Birth 
of a Nation was based. “The bill is simply a blind for a veiled 
attack that is being made upon the South. It is another attempt 
to put the South back under a reconstruction regime.” 


Mr. Dixon received applause, as I did. But if I am any 
judge, the people do not much care one way or the other, and 
are not excited about the antilynching legislation. What 
they are really interested in is to carry out the President’s 
, Plan of judiciary reform. 

They know there is no chance of the reconstruction days 
coming back. Moreover, since North Carolina has the best 
record of any Southern State in the matter of preventing 
lynchings, no Federal law would affect the State one way or 
the other. 

DEBATE ON SUPREME COURT —NOETH CAROLINA FOR JUDICIARY REFORM 

After the banquet the debate on the Supreme Court was 
held. I shall not go into the details of the debate between 
myself and Mr. Brewster. There was nothing much new 
said on either side. 

I believe the people of North Carolina are overwhelmingly 
for the President’s plan. I asked person after person and 
found but very few opposed to the plan. If I am any judge 
at all the people there are as strong for the reform of the 
judiciary as any State in the entire Union. 

I am not able to furnish any statistics, but I should say 
that 80 or 90 percent of the people are for backing the Presi- 
dent. It is all the bunk to say that Roosevelt is not as popu- 
lar with the people as he was at any other time. The people 
in this country have faith in President Roosevelt, have faith 
in his sincerity, and have faith in his wish to make this a 
decent country in which to live. 


Sesquicentennial at Martins Ferry, Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LAWRENCE E. IMHOFF, OF OHIO, ON 
MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress made by Hon. Lawrence E. IMHOFF, M. C., on May 31 


1937, over WWVA: 1 


| 
| 
Edgertons, 
sesquicentennial 
Ohio. History 


Good afternoon, friends, It is a real pleasure and a privilege to 
be associated with the observance now in progress 
in the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

-Eastern Ohio has played an enviable part in the history of our 
Nation, In time of peace ar in time of war its sons. 
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have had a dominant role. In industry it has been in the van of 
the Nation’s progress. In the world of art and letters eastern 
Ohio men and women have established for themselves enviable 
places in 

From frontier. days to modern times this section of the State,, 
the Eighteenth Congressional District of Ohio, has been outstand- 
ing not only in the Ohio Valley but in the great Middle West. 

It is fitting the oldest city in Ohio should honor the memory 
of its founders. Pioneers, explorers, conquerors, they laid the 
foundation for present-day eastern Ohio, an integral part of the 
Ruhr of America. And Martins Ferry, Belmont County, and east- ' 
ern Ohio are to be congratulated upon the splendid structure they 
ire erected on that foundation, a foundation which dates back to, 

785, at least. 


homes, always with those long-barreled frontier rifles close at 
hand. Despite the fact their homes were pitched almost in view 
of historic Fort Henry, in what is now Wheeling, those brave 
first settlers of Martins Ferry encountered danger at every hand. 


provisions of their treaty with the. 
white men, a pact sealed with all the colorful ceremonies of tribal 
W. 


Now mark you this, my friends: 
Town, now Martins Ferry, a settlement of some 


This announcement by Mr. Caldwell effectively eliminates con- 
tentions of rival cities for first honors in Ohio, that Martins 


years. 

Two justices of the peace, John Carpenter and Charles Norris 
ane elected by the community, administered rough frontier 

ce. 

Following a parley with the settlers Ensign Armstrong gave the 
colony until April 19 to evacuate their homes, Mercers Town, 
Caldwell declares, was the largest community on the west bank of 
the Ohio River in 1785. ‘ 

Further, Caldwell writes, Armstrong failed to daunt the spirit 
of those pioneer founders of the present-day city of Martins Ferry. 


to that effect were abandoned. The settlers 
homes. 

Thus matters stood in October of the same year when another, 
expedition was outfitted at Fort McIntosh, intended to treat with 


judicial bench. Captain Hoglin parleyed with General Butler, in 
command of the expedition, on behalf of the colony. Hoglin 
agreed to abandon the village and the various families actually 
did so, retiring across the river to Wheeling. 


pied their homes. Those dauntless frontier families were intent. 
upon keeping the homes they had wrested from the rolling wilder 
ness of Ohio and refused to heed either the warlike cries of the 
Delawares, who resented the occupation of their hunting grounds, 
or the well-meant intervention of their own Government, | 

Names familiar to Martins Ferry people even unto this day, 
were to be found in that village of 1785. For instance, the Til-! 
tons, Kerrs, Mensers, Dunns, McDonalds, and Manns were among 
those who defied both the Indians and the orders from Washing-, 
ton. The colony includes the Baileys, Nowles, Nixons, Cassills, 
Fitzpatricks, Clarks, Platts, and the Deckers, They 
fought alongside the Godards, Chambers, Hills, and Mapins. 

Those were time-honored names in the American Colonies, 
Those were some of the families responsible for the founding of 
the city of Martins Ferry, eastern Ohio, and the territory now 
embraced by the Eighteenth Congressional District of the State. 

This week Martins Ferry and eastern Ohio will pay tribute to 
the memory of those hardy pioneers. At least 152 years old, the 
city claims the distinction of being the oldest city in the State of 

0. bears out that contention. 


pape nce pb mp ie oop E A rl bone cham 
that conquest of 1785 is still in existence in eastern, 
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Ohio, which includes Belmont, Jefferson, Harrison, Carroll, and 
-Columbiana Counties. 

Foremost in progress in the Buckeye State, eastern Ohio points 
with pride to more than a century and a half of achievement. 

First of all Ohio cities to establish a self-governed colony, 
Martins Ferry, points to 152 years of patriotic endeavor. Located 
in the heart of the greatest industrial district in the United 
F With its mines, its steel 
scammer potteries, and its railroads the district strides forth with 


Martins Ferry and Ohio may well be proud of the distinction 
accorded the city and of its splendid niche in frontier history. 
ts of Walnut Grove 


never has the call of country fallen on heedless ears. In time 
of danger, when the Nation calls, that frontier spirit walks again 
those communities on the western banks of the Ohio. 
An industrial district, the ranks of those descendants of pioneers 
have been swelled by men and women of foreign parentage, seek- 
ing freedom and liberty in a new land. And they, too, have ab- 
sorbed that , self-sacrificial spirit which gave birth to the 
sovereign State of Ohio. 
You ask for proof? You may have it. 
records the fact that in every national crisis eastern 
Ohio, and Belmont County in particular, trooped to the colors in 
variance with the actual population. 
Most of the early settlers of Martins Ferry and eastern Ohio 
fought throughout the War of the Reyolution—patriots all. Again 
in 1812 those early settlers left their frontier homes and traveled 
great distances to fight on land and sea. Their sons and grandsons 
fought in the Mexican War. The number of troops sent to the 
front oe the 2 e e e of all to the 
During the Spanish-American War and the World 
3 Ohio upheld the famillar tradition. Truly that 
nee spirit is alive one but we pray that its manifestation may 
eed 


on behalf of that city, a cordial invitation to participate in that 
tribute. 


Camp Merritt and Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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ARTICLE BY JOHN BORG 


[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of May 29, 1937] 
LEST WE FORGET 
nul residents of County will unite tomorrow in 
Las fin Demn KPH 1o IE TROER TE ie By common con- 
sent the exercises at R ara Shar se EE SE a TS 
the World 33 recognized as the feature of Memorial Day 
observance in Bergen County. 
historical associations 
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Those who join tomo 


this generation. It is a national prob- 
lem which must be solved not with arms or armaments but with 
the same fortitude and spirit of individual sacrifice and patriotic 
subordination that inspired our boys to sing, “We won't come back 
till it’s over over there.” 

Urging a large participation of Bergen’s citizenry in the Camp 
Merritt ceremonies, we can think of nothing better fitted to this 
occasion than the thoughts expressed in these columns a year ago: 

“This annual pilgrimage to Camp Merritt is more than a mere 
tribute to those who have made the supreme sacrifice. These men 
have earned our devotion, but any memorial, no matter how im- 
posing, fails in its purpose unless the ideals for which they died 
Temain enshrined in the heart of the Nation. 

Memorial Da: 


the knowledge that they have not died in vain, and firm in our de- 
termination that this Nation shall never strive to conquer but ever 
remain unconquered down through the ages for future generations 
to enjoy. 


We Are Jeopardizing the Future of This Nation by 
Our Failure to Maintain an Adequate Defense 
Against Possible Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in relation to 
the other nations, this country is now more unprepared for 
war than it was just prior to our entrance into the World War. 

While no one in America wants another war and many are 
agreed that in the event of war we should not cross the seas, 
nevertheless war is like the weather—it happens every so 
often as does a thunderstorm in August. 

For us, then, to sit back and say there will be no more wars 
or that by disarming we will avoid war is just plain fool- 
ishness. 


First of all, no one or no group can safely determine 
whether or not there will be another war. Secondly, if we 
lay down our arms in the hope that we will set an example 
of disarmament for the whole world, we may be passing out 
an engraved invitation to some foreign nation to heap upon 
us so much insult and abuse that not even our most sincere 
pacifists could tolerate it. 

Therefore is it not logical, whether we like war or not, 
that we should have some semblance of preparedness; that 
perhaps the easiest way to maintain peace is to show the 
world powers that we have no chip on our shoulders; that all 
we want is to be left alone, but if they strike us we are 
prepared to defend? 

In considering our preparedness it may be said that our 
geographical position makes us immune from attack. I do 
not deny this in whole, for it is true that the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans make an attack from most foreign nations 
difficult; but in this we are banking almost entirely on our 
Navy. Suppose that our Navy does not live up to its fine 
past record—and, after all, no one can deny that our Navy, 
our first line of defense, is today plowing the seas in anti- 
quated battleships, most of them over age. While it is true 
that our naval tonnage is second to Great Britain, it is said 
that our battleships “are obsolete and slow, our cruisers de- 
ficient, our destroyers of ancient design, and half of our 
submarines too old to be of much value.” In view of this, 
should we depend entirely upon the invincibility of our Navy 
to alleviate the possibility of attack by way of the seas? 

As for attack by land, both Canada and Mexico are today 
friendly to us. Canada, for more reasons than one, should 
continue to be friendly. Mexico, however, is a different mat- 
ter. Mexico’s record in the past should make us a trifle 
skeptical. I personally feel that she would, in the event of an 
entanglement between the United States and some foreign 


4 nation, sellout to the highest bidder. 
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Then, if this, or even part of it, be true, we are open to 
attack either by land or by sea, in which event it is our solemn 


position—among the world powers. We should, of course, 
maintain an adequate coastal and antiaircraft defense. But 
this increased preparedness should be a building-up process 
over a period of years. The increased expenditure which it 
would entail makes a sudden change from our present policy 
impossible. I do think, however, that some of the vast funds 
which we now spend on boondoggling projects could be spent 
to better advantage, both from the taxpayers’ standpoint and 
from the unemployment standpoint, if we diverted some of 
the moneys now being spent for useless projects to the acqui- 
sition of things with which to perfect our national defense. 

This matter of national defense reminds me of an iron 
chain with each link having its relative importance. No one 
link should be weaker than its adjoining link. Each link is 
a part of our defense and each is a vast subject in itself— 
too vast to discuss in its entirety at any one time, so for today 
I will discuss what is to me the weakest link in our entire 
national defense, one so weak that it is ludicrous, and one so 
weak that it hardly exists. I refer particularly to our anti- 
aircraft defense. 

ANTIAIRCRAYT DEFENSE 

Of all the large nations in the world in the matter of anti- 
aircraft defense, we stand a bad last. 

By antiaircraft defense I refer to machine guns and to 
3-inch artillery. One is perhaps as necessary as the other. 
Both have separate functions. On a declaration of war, 
however, it might be easier and quicker for us to manufac- 
ture machine guns than to manufacture the artillery pieces, 
so I will now discuss only the artillery side of our anti- 
aircraft defense. 

These 3-inch pieces, if war were declared, would take over 
8 months to manufacture, yet we have no more than 41 of 
the mobile type—9 of which are for National Guard use— 
in the entire United States. If a foreign nation declared 
war on us tomorrow it would be about January or February 
of next year before we had our forty-second gun. In the 
meantime, we would have to pray to God that our Navy 
could hold at bay the enemy ships, including their plane 
carriers. In the World War, of course, we had allies which 
held off the enemy while we were starting to prepare from 
away behind scratch. In another war we might not be so 
fortunate to have allies which would keep the enemy at bay 
until we could get under way. 

In addition to our present small number of mobile guns 
there are also in the process of manufacture 38 more. I use 
the word “mobile” because there is a fixed 3-inch antiair- 
craft gun, but which are used almost exclusively in the 
defense of our heavy coastal 16-inch batteries, so vulnerable 
to air attack. It is the mobile type which is used to defend 
our cities, our airports, our munitions works, our large reser- 
voirs, and so forth, against airplane raids. 

Under the 1938 congressional appropriation we expect to 
start building another 23 guns—7 of which are for National 
Guard use—but at the present time, as I have already said, 
we only have 41 guns ready for immediate firing. 

On the other hand, Great Britain has 432; Russia, 72; 
Japan over 100; France over 300; Germany, 480; and Italy, 
168. These figures are, of course, changing daily, for every 
one of these countries has begun to manufacture or purchase 
enormous quantities of new armaments. 

Our small covey of mobile antiaircraft guns are scattered 
so thinly throughout the United States that their usefulness 
at their present strength in time of war would be nil. The 
large city of New York, for instance—and I am letting out 
no Army secret, because this could easily be determined by 
any foreign nation—has only eight such guns (two batteries) 
defending it. Chicago also has two, Los Angeles four, and 
Galveston four. There is not one antiaircraft gun defend- 
ing all of New England and not a single one defending any 
of our large airports, such as Moffett Field, Marsh Field, 
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or Hamilton Field on the Pacific coast, or Randolph and 
Kelly Fields in Texas. It would be just too bad for us if 
some foreign nation—Russia or Japan, for instance, at- 
tacked by airplane and otherwise through Mexico. And, 
in this instance, it is not beyond the realm of possibility if 
a general uprising of Communists should take place in this 
country, but that Russia would come to the aid of the 
American “reds.” Mexico, therefore, would be the logical 
point through which Russia would send its hordes of in- 
fantry, tanks, and airplanes. 

Someone may say that our air force could act as our air 
defense until we had gotten under way (8 months) in the 
manufacture of our antiaircraft artillery, but let me answer 
this by quoting Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, commander, 
general headquarters air force, who recently said: 

The United States air force is so inadequate it could only de- 
fend one front should two be attacked. 

I may appear to be somewhat of an alarmist about the 
lack of preparedness in this country, but our unprepared- 
ness, particularly our antiaircraft defense, is so alarming 
that we are actually jeopardizing the future peace of this 
Nation. Even the pacifist organizations in this country can- 
not deny the dangers to peace which this pitiful state of 
unpreparedness against air attacks places us. 

I, of course, sincerely hope that we in the United States 
will never have another war. My experience in the World 
War certainly showed me that war is something we should 
all strive to avoid, and then, too, I have two sons, who, if 
a war were to be declared by or on this country, within the 
next 15 years, would be called to the colors, so I am there- 
fore, both publicly and personally, opposed to any war if it 
can possibly be avoided. However, I feel very strongly that 
we can best avoid such a war by showing to the entire world 
that we are really capable of defending ourselves against 
attack from any quarter. 


Representative Benjamin Kurtz Focht 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BENJAMIN KURTZ 
Focmr, late a Representative from Pennsylvania 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I submit at this time a poem dedi- 
cated to my predecessor, the Honorable BENJAMIN KURTZ 
FocHT. 


THE FATHER OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS—BENJAMIN KURTZ FOCHT 
Out of the country of Penn’s woods, 
of mountains and rivers blue, 
Came a native son whose work now is done, 
Who set a hard course and steered it true, 


Many the storms he weathered, 


Straight from the heart it came, 
This plea for all that was right, 
Never a task too mighty, 
N'er a request too slight. 
Now that journey is ended, 
A favorite son has gone home, 
To rest with God in the eternal, 
To receive an earned “Well done.” 


Down in the pages of history, 


Written May 22, 1937, in memory of my beloved father-in-law. 
FLORENCE Urr FOCHT. | 
LEWISBURG, PA. 
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Relief, Unemployment, and Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1937 


BY HON. FRANCIS H. CASE, OF SOUTH 


RADIO ADDRESS 
; DAKOTA, ON JUNE 2, 1937 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, under the per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting network in 
their “Questions Before Congress” hour this afternoon: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Columbia Broadcasting network is 
giving this period to a discussion of public questions before Con- 
gress. Developing an informed public opinion is a public service. 
Nothing is more important in a democracy. I apprecate this invi- 
tation and hope my remarks may be helpful. 

During the drought of 1934 a very able political leader said to 
me, “Caseg, there is only one issue this year. When 40,000 farmers 
in this State haven't raised chicken feed, there's only one issue 
how do we eat?” 

That same thought has been in the minds of others who have 
said, Tou can't eat the Constitution.” I know the truth in those 
remarks. I have seen once well-to-do people not know where the 
next meal was coming from. 

The past week the House of Representatives has been consider- 
ing the relief appropriation bill. While we were on it, the Presi- 
dent's labor message came. In it he said, “The time has arrived 
for us to take further action to extend the frontiers of social 
progress. * * * Government must have some control over 
maximum hours, minimum wages, the evil of child labor, and the 
exploitation of unorganized labor.” 

I cheer his words. A New Jersey Republican beside me said, 
“That was a strong message.” To me it said, “Take a long look, 
and make labor conditions better so these people now on relief 
can have a better chance and won't be in this fix again.” Many 
others received the same idea. Some applied their thinking to 
the relief bill. “Why not earmark some of this money,” they said, 
“for real jobs at real wages?“ You may read or you may hear 
that the earmarking proposals in the House were a “pork barrel” 
proposition. But if you will get a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and read the debates, you will see that Members of the 
House, both Democrats and Republicans, were concerned with 

the relief appropriation bill something more than a mere 
appropriation of money. 

In the amendments offered, and the amendment adopted, you 
will see a definite trend toward making relief money provide more 
happiness and greater security. There is no security of liberty or 
happiness on a relief wage or grant of $12, $19, $26, $42, or $54 
a month. Children in relief families on such an income cannot 
get the medical attention they ought to have, cannot get the 
books they ought to read, cannot have the opportunities they 
deserve. A relief standard of living is not the American standard. 

WILL A NEW N. R. A, HELP? 

And so interest naturally attaches to the labor bill that has 
been proposed to carry out the fine purposes expressed in the 
President's labor message. It is known as the Black-Connery bill. 
The bill has several blank spaces yet to fill in, but most of those 
who have read it agree that it sets up a new N. R. A. Ina 
statement to the Associated Press, Senator Kino, of Utah, a Demo- 
crat, says, “It is worse than the N. R. A.“ He says, “It commits 
absolute power to a governmental bureau to determine wages and 
hours.” 

Briefly, it sets up a new Federal board with broad powers to bar 
from interstate commerce the products of any industry which pays 
less than a minimum wage to be set by the board, or which 
violates maximum hours also to be fixed by the board, or which 
employs children under 16, or which refuses to deal with labor 
unions. The board can require records from every industry and 
can change regulations or make new ones from time to time so 
that the final meaning is uncertain. 

Paul Mallon, one of the most unbiased commentators, in his 
column, News Behind the News, in the Daily Journal of Rapid 
City, S. Dak., May 27, says, “If there has ever been such confusion, 
misunderstanding, and conflict about the contents of an important 

iece of legislation, it has not occurred within the memories of 

tors now living.” 

Child labor is an evil. Sweatshops are a disgrace. Low wages 
destroy the security of industry as well as of labor. But there is 
a vast difference between hurling adjectives at these things and 
establishing the conditions that permit and produce correction of 
the evils condemned. i 

You remember the Coolidge story about sin, The Yankee Presi- 
dent had gone to church. On his return, Mrs. Coolidge asked him 
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what the preacher talked about. “Sin”, the taciturn Coolidge re- 
ee cea tee he say about it?“, Mrs, Coolidge continued. “He 
was » 

And so are we all against a lot of evil things—child labor, sweat- 
shops, low wages, labor spies, war, and what not. But the transla- 
tion of those hates into laws and into conditions which mean more 
jobs and better wages, is not a simple task. 


A WIDER PROTECTION IS NEEDED 


The interstate-commerce clause can protect the Boston shoe- 
maker against low-wage shoes from Vermont and call them contra- 
band, but who guards the workman's job against shoes made in 
Czechoslovakia? 


we have better wages based on the increased ability of industry to 


pay them. 

Protection against unfair goods at home must be extended to 
provide ag aaa from unfair goods coming in from foreign 

It is all very well to command American textile shops to pay 
better wages, but permitting Japanese goods to compete with those 
758 tor American markets may destroy the industry and the 

It is easy to say that Florida fruit and vegetables go into inter- 
state commerce and must pay a certain wage and work men only 
so many hours a day, but Florida growers have a right to ask that 
oom workmen be protected against unequal competition from 

It sounds well to speak of a good-neighbor policy—we all want to 
be neighborly—but cattlemen find it hard to understand a treaty 
that throws down the bars to beef products from the wide-open 
ranges of Argentine while we spend millions of dollars to stamp out 
the hoof-and-mouth disease in domestic herds. 

Should we make domestic production difficult while we import 
from abroad? Does that promote recovery? America’s best market 
is her home market. 

Dr. Moulton, head of the Brookings Institution, recently published 
findings which indicate that if America were to regain the standard 
of living that we had in 1929 every workingman in the country 
would be employed 43 hours a week. I am not advocating a 43- 
hour week, but I do suggest that the abundant life is produced by 
abundant production. 

The true American goal is not to bring all life down to a low 
standard, but to raise all life to a higher standard. To do that we 
must increase the national income. And to increase national in- 
come we must increase the production of new wealth. Tying up 
the country’s working capital in Government bonds, putting all 
jobs in a sack that can be opened only by political pull, won't do 
it. We need more free jobs in America if we are to have a free 
people. By free jobs I mean jobs that a man can get and keep on 
his own merit. By a free people I mean people who can live 


We can protect our workers against unfair goods without estab- 
lishing a stifling bureaucratic control. The Bacon and the 
Ashurst-Sumners bills simply say that goods produced under low 
standards shall not be sold in States with higher standards. It is 
the principle we had in the old Webb-Kenyon Act, which said that 
liquor could not be transported into dry States. Years ago we said 
the same thing on products of prison labor; we can say it for child 
labor or exploited labor today. 


USE THE STATES; DON’T DESTROY THEM 


Such a procedure uses the States instead of destroying them. 
Such a procedure preserves the checks and balances in our form 
of government. It places a premium on high standards through 
representative government instead of arbitrary standards through 
boards subject to political control. Of course, dust storms 
and floods run across State lines. But we have done work on 
interstate streams for years. We have both interstate compacts 
and Federal laws to the needs of the situation. That 
is the glory of the Union—that we have a system where each 
State can develop according to its natural advantages and condi- 
tions, yet all work in the Union for common benefits. The answer 
to part of our problems is the development of America, 

This has never been better stated than by Mr. Roosevelt in 1930, 
when he was Governor of New York. Then he said: “The vastness 
of our territory represents geographical and climatic differences 
which give to the States wide differences in the nature of their 
industry, their agriculture, and their commerce. * * * Thus 
it was clear to the framers of our Constitution that the greatest 
possible liberty of self-government must be given to each State, 
and that any national administration attempting to make all laws 
for the whole nation, such as was wholly practical in Great Britain, 
would inevitably result at some future time in a dissolution of 
the Union itself. The preservation of this home rule by the 
States”, he said, “is not a cry of jealous Commonwealths seeking 
their own aggrandizement at the expense of their sister States. 
vata Pad Boy ps tal necessity if we are to remain a truly united 
country. 
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I have mentioned these things today because we need to check 


a Will it solve unemployment? Will that 
provide better wages for all workers? Is it a good thing to destroy 
State standards and pour the whole country into one mold? Amer- 
ica is to decide these things. 

Our form of government has been described as a three-horse 
horse doing his job. But a government without 
and is like a team of horses with eveners broken, 
heads high, bits in teeth, singletrees fiying at their heels, charg- 
ing down the road, any road—nobody knows where. Witness un- 
t in Europe today! 

My message—if I have one—is merely this: Let’s use a little 
orse sense in America today. Let's adopt the rule of the old 
horse trader in David Harum, and “always look a new horse in the 


War Profit and Blood Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1937 


5 ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK; 
ON JUNE 1, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio speech made over 
the Inter-City Broadcasting System Tuesday, June 1, 1937, 
as follows: 


With a world filled with rumors of war and predictions freely 
‘made that a new world war would break out within a year, the 
time has come for the United States to put its house in order 
and to determine its peace policies. 

The American people have determined that they will make 
every legitimate sacrifice to keep out of any more world wars, 
, The Congress has already enacted legislation to prohibit the ship- 
ment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to t 
nations. Senator Nye and I have introduced identical resolu- 
tions to make it unlawful to ship arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war in time of peace as well as in war. 

Why should we sell arms to nations preparing for war in order 

sak greed, and blood money? Why 
world for war, and become 


all 

arming to the teeth, going mad building armaments, and spend- 
ing $15,000,000,000 this year—three times as much as they spent 
back in 1914—that if we are sincere we ought 
shipment of arms in time of peace as well as in of war. 

If we are against the sale of implements of war in time of 
war, the logical thing to do is to stop it in time of peace. We 
have signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact to 
strument of policy, except for national def z 
this, we have outlawed war except for national defense. Having 
outlawed war, it is only logical and proper that the next step 
should be to outlaw the sale of ammunition and implements of 


8 
3 
8 
5 
8 
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implements of war which might also be used against our own sol- 
diers. My proposal constitutes a real neutrality policy in time of 
peace as well as of war and would be an effective step toward 
' promoting peace. 

I do not desire to interfere with our legitimate trade in com- 
modities and foodstuffs, because then you would have a total 
embargo; you would have a Jeffersonian embargo, and I am 
absolutely opposed to that. 

Everybody knows that cur contention for the freedom of the 
seas has dragged us into every single European war in the last 
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150 years. What have we got to do with the form of government 
in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, in Great Britain, or in any of 
the small nations? That is not our business. The American 
people have decided to modify the doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas that has involved us in past wars. 

As signers of the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, I believe that the 
United States, Great Britain, and France should request Ger- 
many, Italy, and Soviet Russia to recall all their volunteers and 
armed forces from Spain, and, if they refuse, then to call an 
immediate meeting of all the signatories to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact to determine on a united policy against these disturbers of 
world peace, 

Communism, fascism, and nazi-ism are all brothers under the 
skin—all advocating force and compulsion against democratic and 
free. institutions; all standing for autocracy, militarism, and 
despotism to enforce their will regardless of world peace If 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy want to fight, let them pick on 
Soviet Russia, but not on republican Spain. If there must be 
a war to the bitter end between the dictatorships of the extreme 
left and the extreme right, let them fight each other, but not 
drag into their conflict the rest of the world. 

I have repeatedly said that if nations of the Old World insist on 
arming to the teeth and going to war, it is their war and not ours. 
However, we still should exert our moral influence in behalf of peace 
and denounce those militaristic adventurers, Mussolini and Hitler, 
who are endangering the peace of the world and let them know that 
public sentiment in America condemns their invasion by armed 
force of a foreign nation. 

It must be apparent to all that Hitler and Mussolini are de- 
liberately fostering the culture of war on the basis that might 
makes right. These two warlike dictators are trying to make 
another Abyssinia out of 

The world is faced with a grave and serious crisis, brought on by 
the armed invasion of Spain by Fascist armies and Nazi 
artillery, and tanks. The present crisis was inevitable from the 
moment Mussolini and Hitler literally began an undeclared war on 
the Spanish Government by using their military and naval forces 
to support the Spanish rebels. No nation in the world worthy of 
the name can supinely permit invasion of their country by the 
armed forces of foreign nations. No nation can long endure the 
slaughter of its people by foreign armies, the massacre of its women 
and children by foreign aircraft, and the bombardment of its cities 
by foreign navies. 


land 
ical 2 of Hitler's 
ving played 


The sacking of Guernica, the holy and sacred city of the 
Basques, and the horrible butchery of helpless women and children 
by Nazi aircraft shocked the American people. How long will 
these acts of horror and of war be tolerated by world opinion and 
those who love peace and loathe war? 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. Mussolini 
and Hitler apparently are madmen who would not hesitate to start 
another world war and bring on the senseless slaughter of millions 
of peaceful people for their own aggrandizement. Such is the 
stuff of which dictators are made. 

The Congress should immediately adopt the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Nye and myself to prohibit the shipment of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war in time of peace as 
well as of war. We should refuse to help arm the world for a 
world conflict for sake of war profits and blood money. I hope 
the people back home will communicate with their Members of 
Congress and ask them to sign the petition I have placed on the 
Speaker’s desk to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of this resolution—House Joint Resolution 300—so that it 
can be brought up on the floor of the House for consideration, 
and to ask that they give the proposal their support in order to 
take the profit out of war, promote world peace, and keep us out 
of or world wars. If we are to have a war in the future 
it must be in defense of the United States and not in defense of 
war profiteers, munition makers, or of any foreign country. 

We are willing to spend millions for defense, but not one dollar to 
send American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other people’s battles. 

If a full-fledged world war springs out of the present Spanish 
conflict, then the nations of the world will know that Nazi and 
Fascist imperialism is responsible, and the blame for starting it 
will be upon both Hitler and Mussolini. It is almost axiomatic 
that wars and dictatorships are one and inseparable, 

I appeal to the radio audience to communicate with Members 
of the House of Representatives to sign Petition No. 18, now on the 
Speaker’s desk, to discharge the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
further consideration of House Joint Resolution 300, to prohibit the 
sale and shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war in 


take the profit out of war and to promote 
and will in the world. 
2 1 — tions in America have en- 
and 


organiza’ 
AE ESEN people back home approve it all 
they have to do to get favorable action from Congress is to make 


Relief Bill—House Wisely Eliminates Earmarking 
Over $500,000,000 of Relief Money That Would 
Have Seriously Affected the Handling of the 
Relief Problem For the Next Fiscal Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill making appropria- 
tions for relief purposes which has just passed the House, 
while not entirely satisfactory, will not only be welcomed by 
the hundreds of thousands of people who are looking forward 
to the appropriation of additional money so that they might 
be able to earn a livelihood until they could secure em- 
ployment with private concerns, but will likewise be a relief 
to the President and the Public Works Administrator. 

The action of the House in voting down the amendments 
earmarking over $500,000,000 of the funds for certain public 
works is to be commended. 

Much was said in reference to giving the President a free 
hand in the expenditure of $1,500,000,000. The Repub- 
licans, as well as many on the Democratic side, assailed the 
bill from this standpoint, and therefore insisted that the 
money should be earmarked to be spent for specific purposes. 
In my opinion their arguments were very misleading, be- 
cause anyone who would read the bill would find that section 
I specifically provided for the earmarking of the entire 
amount. I quote the provisions that I refer to: 

riation shall be available for the following 

PN Sere 5 buble. . Federal and non-Federal, and the 
amounts to be used for each class shall not, except as hereinafter 
a cates Se ee euikasean (eo), pole meat 
hways, roads, 3 a 


effectuate the purposes of the foregoing appropriation. 


This should convince anyone that the committee ear- 
marked every dollar of the $1,500,000,000. 

The charge made that the bill would have been a “pork 
barrel” measure if specific amendments had been agreed to 
was fully justified by the facts. 

Those of us who come from large cities realize the serious- 
ness of the situation that confronts the Government, States, 
and the municipalities. My State, Missouri, and my city, 
St. Louis, for instance, are doing everything in their power 
to alleviate distress among the unemployed. When anyone 
indicates that the Government is carrying the whole load, 
he surely is not in possession of the facts. My State and 
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my city have increased their bonded indebtedness and have 
devised various ways to raise money that can be used only 
for relief purposes. This supplements the allocations made 
by the Federal Government for W. P. A. work-relief projects. 
The Government long since discontinued allocating money 
for direct-relief purposes, but the State and the city have 
continued to grant direct relief to those who are classed as 
unemployable. The unemployable include those well along 
in years who are not yet entitled to old-age pensions, the 
Sick, and the disabled, as well as widows with young chil- 
dren who cannot leave home to accept employment. What 
would become of them, let me ask, if the direct relief was 
abandoned? 

If the Congress wants to appropriate additional money 
for the P. W. A. projects for additional construction of 
hard-surface highways, the money to be spent through the 
various State highway commissions, for additional flood 
control, rural electrification, and for conservation purposes 
in the Dust Bowl, then let us meet those projects in separate 
bills; but it would have been a grave mistake had we de- 
stroyed this relief measure by taking funds from those who 
are so badly in need of employment, who would not have 
been recognized if the earmarking of over $500,000,000 
would have been finally agreed to. It must be remembered 
that each amendment did not provide for an additional 
sum, but was so worded as to reduce the amount earmarked 
by the committee to be spent on projects where relief labor 
is to be employed. 

I agree with those who feel that there is an obligation on 
the part of the Government to allocate money to the States 
and the subdivision of States for public-work projects where 
the bonds have already been voted and, in many instances, 
sold. The question as to whether or not Congress wants to 
continue indefinitely the Public Works Administration and 
provide for additional allocation other than those where the 
bonds have already been voted is debatable. Right now I 
think we would be justified in carrying on the Public Works 
Administration and allocate the Government's share of the 
money as was done under the old policy for those projects 
which I specifically refer to. 

As to allocating money to the State highway departments 
for the construction of hard-surface roads, I am sure that 
the Congress will continue the liberal policy that has been 
followed in the past few years. Now what have we done for 
public roads? I am not going back and tell you of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that the Congress has voted 
for this purpose but I am going to quote the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Warren], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Roads, and who happens to be the Member who 
handled the two bills which provided for large appropria- 
tions for State road-building programs which did not re- 
quire, as had been the policy, the matching of the money 
by the various States. There is no better friend of the Fed- 
eral-aid road-building program then the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Warren]. He calls attention to the 
fact that only a month ago we passed an appropriation bill 
for $165,000,000 for roads and for next year we have already 
authorized $214,000,000 for roads, which, as he says, is the 

amount that has ever been authorized by any Con- 
gress for that purpose. Mr. Warren is absolutely right when 
he says that there is not a Member of the House who would 
give the least consideration to a bill to appropriate $150,000,- 
000 additional to be dispensed by the State highway com- 
mission for roads next year. The Cartwright amendment 
would have taken $150,000,000 from the $415,000,000 of 
this bill which must be spent for highways, roads, and 
streets, 

If that amendment prevailed the work would be done by 
contract, but when the amendment was defeated, then we 
know that the entire $415,000,000 will be spent for highways, 
roads, and streets by the Works Progress Administration, and 
relief labor will be employed in the expenditure of that money, 
whereas if the Cartwright amendment had prevailed relief 
labor would not have been employed, because the contractors 
would not have engaged relief labor for that purpose, but 
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‘would have used their own organization, where the wages paid 
‘far exceed that allowed under the relief program. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I say the House performed a real public 
service when it defeated the amendments on roll calls that 
had been placed in the bill while it was under consideration. 

That the House at times was not in a proper frame of mind 
to intelligently legislate was clearly evident when the amend- 
‘ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] was 
adopted. This amendment provided for a reduction of $2,000 
‘in the salary of Harry Hopkins, the Public Works Adminis- 
trator. I know that there are a great many who criticize 
Mr. Hopkins, but if you will give Mr. Hopkins an opportunity 
to answer this criticism you will find that in most instances 
the criticism is not justified. I am one Member of Congress 
who has never attempted to inject politics in connection with 
the expenditure of relief money, and I do not intend to do so. 
No one who has ever visited my office or who has written me 
has ever been asked their politics who sought assistance from 
me in securing work with the W.P. A. Every letter that has 
left my office and in every personal interview that I have had 
I have stated frankly that a letter from a Congressman is 
not and should not be sufficient to secure work on a relief 
project. I have written many letters to the Relief Adminis- 
trator calling attention to individuals, but in all those letters 
I state that if an investigation discloses that the applicant is 
entitled, under the W. P. A. policy, to employment, I express 
the hope that the man or woman would be put to work. I 
have had many cases investigated where people complained 
‘bitterly that they had not been recognized, and I can say in 
the great majority of the cases the reports that I received 
from my investigators disclose that there was earning power 
in the family and that the W. P. A. was justified in not placing 
the applicant to work. 

Mr. Hopkins nor none of his assistants have extended any 
special favors to me, nor have I asked for any, but I am 
broad enough and big enough not to vote to reduce his sal- 
‘ary because some would like to punish him because they 
have not received a special recognition from him. I sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Hopkins will insist that all subordinates 
in the field purge the rolls of those who are not entitled to 
be employed on a relief project. This money is being ap- 
propriated to take care of people in distress who have no 
earning power and cannot secure work, and where there is 
no earning power in the home. That is the intent of Con- 
gress in appropriating this money, and Mr. Hopkins and his 
subordinates should always bear that in mind. 

While there are some amendments that have been adopted 
that do not meet with my approval, there is one amend- 
ment that should be stricken from the bill when it reaches 
the Senate. That amendment was offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Starnes]. It reads as follows: 


Provided, That with the approval of the President, materials, 
of the Corps of Engineers, W: 


fore water-conservation pro prosecuted under 
that such projects have not been duly a 

by act of Congress: Provided further, That the 
hereinafter established that no Federal construction project — 
be undertaken unless and until there have been allocated and ir- 
' revocably set aside sufficient funds for its completion shall not 
apply —— flood-control and water- conservation projects prosecuted 

hereunder. 


Let me tell you what that amendment means. Recently I 
, called your attention when the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill was under consideration to the fact that we 
have a rule in the House which provides that when a project 
is initiated, even though it has not been authorized by the 
Congress, if that project is in progress when an amendment 
is offered to an appropriation bill to appropriate money to 
continue or complete the project, the amendment is in order 
and the House is required to vote upon it. In other words, 
if this amendment is carried in the bill when it becomes a law, 
and projects are started, when we come back here in January 
and an appropriation bill is under consideration an amend- 
ment can be offered to continue or complete the project or 
to enlarge it, and the presiding officer must hold that that 
amendment is in order. 
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The members of the Committee on Roads, the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, the Committee on Flood Control, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and the Committee on Military 
Affairs should have considered just exactly what the amend- 
ment means. In other words, it is unnecessary for those 
legislative committees to authorize any project which might 
be started from funds in this bill if an additional appropria- 
tion is desired. You have heard a great deal about delegat- 
ing power to the Chief Executive, but here the Members of 
the House delegate to the House itself the power to provide 
money for unauthorized projects, many of which might have 
been considered by our legislative committees and those com- 
mittees have refused to recommend them favorably to the 
House. The amendment, with the House rule, gives the 
Status of authorization to all the projects that might be 
initiated by money provided in this bill, provided any part 
of the work is in progress. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate will see the wisdom 
of striking this amendment from the bill as it is most 
dangerous legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the fact that I received hundreds of 
letters and telegrams urging me to earmark part of the relief 
appropriation, I stood squarely behind the President and the 
House Committee on Appropriations throughout the con- 
sideration of the bill. I am sure if those back home fully 
understood the situation they would commend rather than 
condemn those of us who followed this course. 


Representative James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ksin May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James P. 
BUCHANAN, late a Representative from Texas 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, we are often at a loss to 
understand why death should lay its hands on some of our 
Members whom, according to our human standards, we feel 
are so much needed. When Hon. JAMES P. BUCHANAN, Repre- 
sentative from the State of Texas, was taken from us death 
claimed one of this body’s most useful Members. Aside from 
severing ties of friendship and family his death removed one 
of the most diligent, painstaking, and hard-working Members 
of this body. Largely in his hands and under his guidance 
were some of the most perplexing problems that have con- 
fronted this Congress for quite some time. 

I remember having met Mr. BucHanan, who had then been 
serving some time in this body, soon after my coming here. 
I found him then as I always found him afterward, to be 
just himself—no gloss, no deception, no false pretense, no 
desire to parade himself or his achievements, but possessed of 
a plain and useful trait, which was always to do that which 
he believed to be right and that which he believed was for the 
best and proper service to his constituency and his country. 

If you will look in the Congressional Directory, you will see 
his name entered “James P. BUCHANAN, Democrat, of Bren- 
ham, Tex.” That is all he had to say of and for himself. 
Even that entry had great significance. Coupling that with 
what one would be bound to know of Mr. Bucuanan, if they 
thoroughly understood him, was the fact that he was in- 
tensely devoted to a desire to represent faithfully and prop- 
erly the best interests of the people whom he was sent here 
to serve. He performed well his services in this body. 

The fact that he was repeatedly returned by his people to 
this body for a quarter of a century or more shows the faith 
and confidence the people who knew him best had in him and 
how much they appreciated his real genuine work. 

The last few years of service in this body have taxed the 
energies and strength of the Members to the utmost. 
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‘James P. BUCHANAN was not a man who could lay a thing 
down and neglect it if he had anything to do. By his very 
nature he was so devoted to public interests and duties of 
his office that he made sure to attend to whatever task it 
was in the best way he knew, and he did that work well. 
He never laid claim to perfection or infallibility, and that 
very trait marked him as being the more dependable, reliable, 
trustworthy, and serviceable. He was not given to flattery 
and neither was he misled by it. 

As chairman of the Appropriations Committee in this 
House, he was doing a splendid work, and his death came at 
a time when he was most needed, it seems, by his country 
and friends. He was of a type that the more and better 
you knew him the more admiration, respect, and regard you 
had for him. He was a genuine coin, nothing spurious. He 
was honest, sincere, and fearless in the highest degree. 

He was appreciated and loved by the Members of the 
House, regardless of politics. He did not talk a great deal, 
but thought much, and it seems the following verse may be 
fitting: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In fi , not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heartthrobs. He most lives 
‘Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Monopoly and Unfair Trade Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 1), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. MARCH, MEMBER 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, BEFORE THE NATIONAL CON- 
FECTIONERS ASSOCIATION, AT CHICAGO, MAY 27, 1937 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address by Hon. Charles H. March, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, on the subject of Evils of Monopoly and 
Unfair Trade Practices. My request is accompanied with 
an estimate. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


thereto. 

Yours is a truly national industry with an almost unanimous 
appeal, touching the lives and habits of nearly every man, woman, 
and child throughout the country. Nearly all of our people have 
had some share in bringing about the consumption of nearly 
LAO ponai of candy, which, statistics indicate, was the 

y co 


basis. 
It is both the purpose and the function 
retain the benefits of the advances made to date and to continue 


unfair to industry as a whole, or to the consuming 
patronage and good will are vital for the existence and growth 


‘haps 
to old-fashioned truths, ideals, and ethics was so emphasized and 
so necessary as at present. The public's growing conscio 
of its right to and its apparently determined 
in advertising, decent and honest trade 
fok meet peo GE AA E enlace paren hice aa EES 
80 ng. 
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reasonable profit is vital to healthy business, but 
icking of the public’s pockets by y 


justs itself among the various classes of our economic body, When 
competition ceases, prices tend to rise above honest values. Pur- 
chasers have only so much money with which to buy. 


to y 

branches of industry, for the theory that the princi self-hel, 
of competitors is an effective t to pt, ioe 
Let me assure you that such a policy is fallacious, unsound in 
principle, and doubtless contrary to law. Controlled and stifled 
competition breeds monopoly with its attendant evils of arbi- 
trarily fixed prices unrelated to costs. It leads to gouging of the 

usiness. The 


Any 
production and distribution restricts the market. The inability of 
millions to purchase, to consume, or to produce, is likely to be 
the reflection of such monopolization. 
You producers and distributors have as much at stake in this 
matter as the average citizen. If monopoly is allowed to grow, 
you and thousands of other businessmen must eventually go down 


exact cause of the depression, which too many businessmen 

seem prone to forget in the first flush of better times, has been 
of much analysis and discussion. In my own mind 

there is no doubt but that one of the very serious contributing 


causes was interference with the normal operation of competition 
and its subsequent effect upon prices, supply, and demand. 


or by means of frenzied finance, too many companies were at- 


which too frequently interfere with the forces of supply and de- 
mand and disturb the competitive balance. I refer principally to 
those acts of unfair competition which the and 
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Businessmen who are interested in taking voluntary group 


The work of maintaining a wholesome competitive condition in 
your industry and preventing the inception and existence of un- 
fair trade practices rests largely upon yourselves, The Federal 
Trade Commission is your law enforcement officer, prepared to 
give friendly counsel and to support your efforts to conduct your 
business within the law of good conscience and fairness. The Com- 
mission frequently has been characterized as the “policeman of 
business.” If one’s purposes are lawful, he will find the Commis- 
sion to be a helpful friend. If one's purposes be objectionable, 
he will find the Commission determined to perform its duty, which 
is to give effect to the purposes and objectives of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the various statutes whereby it clothed the Commission 
with its mandate on the question of fair conduct in business. 
The Commission will help you to the limit of its power to attain 
all proper and lawful objectives. That is our message of coop- 
eration and good wishes for the successful outcome of your 
endeavors. 

The Federal Trade Commission is an administrative and quasi- 
judicial tribunal. It is ome of the oldest independent govern- 
mental agencies. Having been functioning for the last 22 years, 
it has accumulated a fund of valuable experience and informa- 
tion. Its work is both legal and economic and falls naturally 
into several divisions. While it has powers of general investiga- 
tion and certain other duties, a function of the Commis- 


“In the nature of things, it was impossible to describe and de- 
fine in advance just what constituted unfair competition, and in 
the final analysis it became a question of law after the facts 
were ascertained.” 

Therefore, every case must be considered on its own facts. 
Whatever the guise or character of an alleged unfair practice, it 
is the intent or substance or effect of such practice that counts, 
and we must concern ourselves with all the facts in the case. 

Generally it has been our experience that unfair trade practices 
fall within two broad classes: (1) Those which involve an ele- 
ment of fraud or dishonesty; (2) those not inherently dishonest, 
but which are restrictive of fair competition within the meaning 
of the antitrust laws. 

No honest businessman ever feared fair competition or asked 
for undue favor. The Commission subscribes to that tenet of 
good business and backs it to the limit of its powers. It has for 
its purpose the aiding of legitimate business in the establishment 
of standards of sound and honest business ethics and principles. 
It insists that the rules of business conduct must come within 
the law. In the eyes of the Commission all members of a given 


ty 
recting the evil, the 
charges. If upon the evidence the Commission finds that the facts 
bear out the allegations of the complaint, it may issue an order 


The Commission, however, has made available to industries still 
another plan, that of a voluntary 


following resolution: 

“The principle of the trade-practice conference procedure of the 
Federal Trade Commission is endorsed as a useful and proper means 
of promoting better standards of business and the elimination of 
unfair competitive practices. There should be a full examination 
of the possibilities of the trade-practice conference procedure by 
each industry desirous of raising the level of its competitive stand- 
ards, in order that it may properly evaluate the benefits which this 
ere ee under the conditions confronting the industry 

Vi » 
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action to improve standards of ethical and fair practices in their 
industry will find the necessary governmental aid and assistance 
in the Commission to make such honest efforts workable and 
effective. Problems of general concern to an industry may be 
effectively dealt with. The unfair competitive practices of en- 
tire industries, many of which may be the unwitting results of 
overzealousness rather than intentional wrongdoing, are corrected 
by such conference proceedings held under the auspices of the 
Commission. The adoption and observance of fair-trade rules 
make unnecessary the institution of a multiplicity of compulsory 
proceedings against offending members. 

Any group substantially reflecting the sentiment of the ma- 
jority interests in an industry may file with the Commission an 
application for trade-practice conference proceedings. There is no 
strict formality required in the application. The problems to be 
treated are studied by our staff, and informal discussions between 
the representatives of the industry and ourselves are usually ar- 
ranged in the interest of a clear understanding of the questions 
and the assistance which may be rendered by the Commission in 
their solution. 

If upon such application it appears that conference proceed- 
ings are feasible, in the light of all the circumstances, the Com- 
mission will authorize the holding of an industry conference. 
Official invitation is then extended to all members of the indus- 
try, inviting them to attend the conference and take part in the 
deliberations. At the conference the members propose trade- 
practice rules and submit them to the Commission for its con- 
sideration and approval. In the Commission the provisions are 
studied in their relationship to the law and to determine whether 
they will accomplish constructive purposes and at the same time 
not work undue hardship or inequities. 

Before final action is taken, the proposed rules are made avail- 
able to all interested or affected parties upon public notice, afford- 
ing them opportunity to express their views and suggestions, if 
any, and to have thegsame given due consideration. Thereafter 
the rules, if satisfactory, are approved by the Commission and 
officially promulgated as fair trade-practice rules for the industry. 
Each member of the industry is supplied with a copy and afforded 
opportunity to signify his intention or willingness to observe the 
rules in the conduct of his business. 

In this procedure the members of the industry have a voice in 
formulating their own regulations within the scope of the law 
and the public interest; and the rights of affected parties are 
amply safeguarded. 

A question frequently asked is, How can trade-practice rules be 
enforced? Most of us know from past experience that unless rules 
in any worth-while undertaking are enforceable, where necessary 
to bring about substantial compliance, they may become more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. Therefore, means 
of effectuating compliance are quite important. 

In approved rules under the Federal Trade Commission pro- 
cedure, the means available for bringing about compliance have 
proved adequate in the test of experience. An explanation of 
enforceability brings up the matter of classification. Trade-prac- 
tice rules in their legal aspects naturally fall into two groups; and 
this classification is followed by the Commission. In group I the 
Commission places all rules which prohibit practices that are 
contrary to existing law. Therefore, those practices which are 
described as unfair and classified in group I are illegal practices; 
and therein subjects the offender to prosecution or cor- 
rective action under statute. Group I rules include all types of 
unfair methods of competition which are known to the law and 
which have been crystallized and determined by decisions of the 
courts and the Commission over the last 20 years. The number 
of these practices is large. You could easily count a score of 
important illegal business practices and by no means cover 
them all. 

Group I rules also embrate those prohibiting all other types of 
illegal trade practices. Because group I rules express law, it may 
be said that they are binding upon all as matters of law quite 
irrespective of the fact that the alleged offender may have refused 
to take part in the establishment of the rules or refused or failed 
to sign or pledge obedience thereto. We are all bound by the 
law, whether we like it or not. And obedience to its requirements 
is not a matter of choice. 

The enforceable group I class of rules usually embraces all 
the more important rules for an industry. An average of 90 
percent of approved rules are of this class, and these have, in 
effect, the power and enforcement of the law behind them. Ade- 
quate means, therefore, are available to bring about compliance by 
compulsory proceedings against the recalcitrant few in cases where 
voluntary adherence is not forthcoming. 

In group I are placed rules as to which compliance ordinarily 
is voluntary. They are usually rules which recommend practices 
which the industry desires to foster and to promote as desirable 
in the interest of good business. The opportunity to adhere to 
such rules on a voluntary basis has proved to be adequate assur- - 


usually group II rules are such that 
generally are only too glad to follow, once they are assured, 

Commission acceptance, that it is proper to follow, and 
to cooperate with others in observing them. If, however, group 
II rules are violated in such a way as to bring about an infraction 
of the law, the offender may be subjected to compulsory corrective 
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proceedings by the Commission. Experience has shown that ob- 
servance of approved rules, whether of group I or group II, is 
readily forthcoming and presents no great difficulty, 

Trade-practice conferences have proven to be of inestimable 
value to business. Roundly, 200 industries have to date availed 
themselves of this voluntary cooperative procedure. It affords a 
means whereby the honest businessmen may join forces and co- 
operate among themselves, with governmental aid, to eliminate 
bad practices and keep competition on the high plane of justice 
and fairness. A combined effort to uphold the right is a power- 
ful and effective weapon. 

This procedure was the logical development of the Commission’s 
efforts, in cooperation with business and industry, to protect honest 
competitors and the public from unlawful by an un- 
scrupulous minority who are willing to resort to any scheme or 
method that gives promise of quick and ruthless profits. 

The plan is not new or untried. It has been in use for many 
years and has long since passed beyond the experimental stage. 
In it full protection of one’s legal and constitutional rights is ade- 
quately provided for and safeguarded. 

We proceed on the principle that an unnecessary multiplicity 
of regulations is to be avoided; that American business has the 
right to grow and develop with as much freedom as possible, sub- 
ject only to the minimum of restriction to insure protec- 
tion of the public and fair and honorable conduct in the exercise 
of every man's right to engage in legitimate activity. 

In this work of correcting unfair trade practices the applicable 
principle of law was well stated by the Supreme Court in a recent 
-case when it said, “The careless and the unscrupulous must rise 
to the standards of the scrupulous and diligent” (F, T. C. v. Algoma 
Lumber Co. et al, 291 U. S. 67, 79). Under our ure the 

honest are afforded the opportunity of practicing their ethics with- 
out being put to the disadvantage of contending with the unethical 
practices of the unscrupulous. 

We receive many letters from all sections of our business life indi- 
cative of good fruits flowing from trade-practice rules. Recently 
two such expressions came to my attention, one from an industrial 
counsel of wide experience and a deep student of business prob- 

who said: 

“It (the Commission) has made a real contribution to the guid- 
ance of industry in the trade- conference rules approved 
under its present procedure—which have been welcomed and ap- 
proved by businessmen throughout the country.” 

In the other instance, the President of a large business concern 
wrote: 

“We feel that these conferences on trade practices are the most 
vital and worth-while work any department in Washington can 
render the commercial interests. They are most and we 
are deeply interested in the results to be obtained.” 

The voluntary correction of bad 
Our Commission is only 


egal processes 
tg cr rth ch ge e e kl hee 8 We all know how 
expensive litigation is disruptive it may be to business 
good will. Friendly, voluntary correction in the proper way serves 
the public interest and one’s own interest. 

In the Sugar Institute case last year, Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for the Supreme Court, recognized the value of volun- 
tary cooperation in eliminating bad practices, when he said: 

“Voluntary action to end abuses and to foster fair competitive 
opportunities in the public interest may be more effective than 
legal processes. And cooperative endeavor may appropriately have 
wider objectives than merely the removal of evils which are infrac- 
tions of positive law.” 

Self-correction of bad competitive practices 3 co- 
operative endeavor is a most wholesome thing. Its ue in the 
avoidance of more expensive methods is tremendous. As a stimu- 


lant to sound and prosperous business its benevolent influence 


may be felt in every detail of operation. In it industry has much 
to gain and nothing to lose. I commend it to your consideration. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


Another major function of the Federal Trade Commission is 
the enforcement of the Robinson-Patman Act. This is one of our 
important antimonopoly laws, and the most recently enacted. It 
prohibits certain forms of price discrimination and related prac- 
tices. The act is essentially an amendment to or revision of 
section 2 of the Clayton Act, which was passed in 1914. Under 
the Clayton Act it has long been recognized that discrimination in 
price is one of the strongest weapons of monopoly. The dissolu- 
tion suits against the Standard Oil and American Tobacco com- 
binations strongly revealed this fact. There the Supreme Court 
specifically found that price discrimination had been an import- 
ant factor in building up monopoly. Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act was intended to outlaw that method, and it was to strengthen 
such provisions of our antitrust laws that the Robinson-Patman 
Act was passed as the amending statute. 

Under this new law, price discrimination is now declared unlaw- 
ful where the effect may be “to injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition with any person who either grants or knowingly receives 
the benefit of such discrimination or with customers of either of 
them.” There is also retained in the Robinson-Patman Act the 
provision of original section 2 of the Clayton Act prohibiting dis- 
criminations in price where the effect thereof “may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce.” 

On the whole, this new law in substance applies the philosophy 
which the Supreme Court held to the Clayton Act, 
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ices, which if not stopped, tend toward 


ted against. 

Proof of violation of the old law involved difficulties because of 
a proviso that discrimination in price was not unlawful when 
made “on account of” differences in the quantity sold, or which 
made “only due allowance” for differences in cost of selling or of 
transportation, or when made in good faith to meet competition. 

In this respect the new law provides that upon proof that there 
has been a discrimination in price or in services or facilities fur- 
nished, the burden of rebutting the prima-facie case thus made 
by showing justification shall be upon the person with 
the violation; and unless justification shall be affirmatively 
shown, the Commission is authorized to issue an order terminat- 
ing the discrimination. It is also provided that the terms of the 
act shall not prevent the seller from rebutting the prima-facie 
case proved against him by showing that his lower price was 
made or the services or facilities were furnished in good faith 
to meet an y low price of a competitor or the services or 
facilities furnished by the competitor. 

Also the new law extends the principle of nondiscrimination 
into other areas than price as such. Whether they might be 
regarded as forms of indirect price discrimination under section 
2 (a), or not, the act specifically declares it unlawful: (a) To 
grant or receive, “except for services rendered”, anything in the 
way of commission, brokerage, or other compensation to an inter- 
mediary who is acting for or is subject to the control of any 
party to the transaction other than the one paying such compen- 
sation; (b) to pay or agree to pay compensation to, or for the 
benefit of, a customer for his services or facilities, unless the same 
compensation “is available on proportionally equal terms” to com- 


various Territories of the United 
States. 


It also is declared unlawful for any person “knowingly to induce 
or receive” a prohibited discrimination in price. This provision 
is very important to buyers, and the word “knowingly” appears 
to have been inserted for their protection. 

In the application of the law the Commission te date has 
issued 21 j 
phases of the law. Many of the cases have advanced to trial and 
to other stages along the path of legal procedure which they 
must follow to final decision. In one case the brokerage concern 
complained of was dissolved by its organizers and, upon proper 

of discontinuance, the proceeding was closed without 
prejudice to reopening it if the circumstances should warrant, 
‘The proceedings in the several other cases are being expedited with 
the view of having decisions by the Commission rendered at as 
ear! These proceedings may be considered 


ity 

raised. Likewise, violation of the broker- 

age section of the act is alleged. Two cases involve the question 
of the buyer’s responsibility under section 2 (f). 
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several of the complaints attack the practice of paying “push 
money” in the cosmetic trade. 

The Commission has, through formal and informal action, 
effected compliance with the statute throughout various indus- 
tries. We know that many have radically revised their 
prices and practices, resulting in compliance with the law to the 


ppropriately 

ion concerning application of the act to the facts of particular 
cases, One reason for that policy is that the Commission is 
required by statute to exercise the quasi-judicial function of 
officially and formally deciding specific cases of alleged discrimina~ 
tion presented to it under the procedure specified by the statute. 

In devoting thought to the Robinson-Patman Act, as we have, 
and also to the questions of monopoly and unfair trade practices, 
it is well to be ever mindful of the fact that the broad general 


CONCLUSION 


And now, as a sincere friend, may I in closing suggest that we 
avail ourselves of the means and opportunities already at hand 
for constructive work in protecting honest business and the pub- 
lic. Let us rid ourselves of monopoly. Let cooperative action be 
within the law and directed not toward monopolistic 


ends but to 
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bring about elimination of harmful restraints of trade and unfair 
practices. Thus may we merit the good will and support of all 
fair-minded people and avoid the necessity of more exacting and 
more stringent processes which may be required in compulsory 
correction. Let us actively proceed to protect the public and 
honest business. . 

The rights of the individual should be protected, and individual 
initiative and capacity should have a fair chance to assert them- 
selves honestly and efficiently and receive the just reward to 
which they are entitled. 

In these aims the interest of the public, of the Government, 
and of business itself should be one. We can join forces and 
advance together. The men and women of business and those 
of that great body we call the public can depend upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to aid in such laudable undertakings. 
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HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 1), 1937 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR EARLE, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the address delivered by Gov- 
ernor Earle, of Pennsylvania, at the banquet of the South- 
ern Society, held at the Willard Hotel in Washington on last 
evening, and also the remarks of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. ReEYNoLDs] in introducing Governor Earle. 

There being no objection, the address and introductory re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


Text or GOVERNOR EARLE’s ADDRESS 


A few miles from my home there is an imaginary line. His- 
torically, that line divides the North and South. 

When Mason and Dixon were surveying it, they thought they 
were merely settling a boundary dispute. Instead, they were 
establishing a tradition. 

That boundary dispute has long been forgotten. The tradition 
remains. 

From my present home it is only an hour’s drive to the Mason 
and Dixon's line. From my birthplace in Chester County it is even 
closer. 

Tradition makes that line significant. Whether I am north of 
it, in my home, or south of it, on my farm in Cambridge, Md., I 
find men and women occupied with similar problems, similar 
responsibilities. 

Whether I am north or south of that line, I find friends, and 


good friends. 

The Mason and Dixon's line is not a Chinese Wall, it is not a 
fortified frontier. It is not an economic boundary. 

I would say, rather, that it is a sentimental landmark. It 
stands for a great tradition, the tradition of the South. 

Below it lies a land rich in historic memories, proud in its 
heritage of valor, mighty in the courage and resourcefulness of 
its people. 

It is right and proper that the South should cherish its hal- 
lowed associations with the past and should move forward as a 


lacks in devotion to the best interests of the land 
him birth. 
SHOULD BE A SYMBOL 


It is equally right and proper that the Mason and Dixon’s line 
should be as it is today, a symbol rather than a line of demarcation. 
Traffic, commerce, culture—all ebb and flow across it uninter- 
rupted. No good-will ambassadors are needed to maintain friend- 
ship between the people on the north and the people on the south. 

That friendship is built on a sounder basis than diplomatic 
exchanges ever could make possible, Different as they may be in 
tradition and background, North and South are united with the 
strongest of all ties—the ties wf blood, common interest, and 
mutual need. 

You have paid me great honor in inviting me to address you 
this evening. I am deeply for the opportunity you have 
afforded me, particularly so since I feel you regard me as neither 
northener nor southerner. Living so close to the line that divides 
the two, understanding both through my visits to the Northern 
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and Southern States, I speak to you not as an ambassador of good 
will but simply as a friend. 

I feel that swiftly changing methods of transportation have 
brought all the States into closer relationship, and have made our 
mutual needs greater than ever before. When transportation was 
slow, single States formed almost independent economic units, 
Today, when airplanes span the continent from dawn to sunset, 
we move toward greater national unity. With that come greater 
national problems. 

In the solution of those problems, the South has played a dis- 
tinguished part and promises to play a far greater part in the 
days to come. 

First, because of its heroic self-reliance, it has met and is 
meeting the problem of changing times, economic con- 
ditions. There is no doubt that the South suffered, and suffered 
terribly, through the swift evolution of our new machine age. 

What I do want to point out is that the same united action, 
the same solidarity of the South, promises to be our salvation in 
the future. 

I say that because the sectional tradition of unity which pre- 
vades the South—as well it might when we consider all that lies 
behind that tradition—that very tradition is the greatest strength 
of the South. And with that strength beside it, the South is 
powerful in the councils of the Nation. It speaks with a single 
voice, and that voice is the voice of Jeffersonian democracy. 


GAVE US ROOSEVELT 


The South, by giving us Franklin Roosevelt, gave us as well an 
enlightened concept of economic relationships. We realize today, 
more than ever before, that the States—every one of them, north, 
south, east, and west—stand or fall together. 

This interdependence of the States intensifies our national prob- 
lems. And it is to the South, which gave us Jeffersonian democ-< 
racy, and which gave us Franklin Roosevelt, that we must look 
for solution. I say that because it has been the support of the 
South which has made our recovery measures possible, and with 

same support we shall forward to a solution of the ve 
problems that confront us today. il 

grea danger, as I see it, is the terrible menace 
machine. to 5 K 7 — 


Designed 
been the curse ot our 


problem 
of vast wealth in a few hands. Wealth is power—both economic 
and political. That power, unwisely or greedily used, is a direct 
threat to the entire principle of democracy and a direct invitation 
to fascism or communism. 

If our system of democratic government is to survive, we must 
have a great many little capitalists, not just a few big ones. 
To do. that, we must curb tory monopoly, must keep the 
doors of opportunity open for the little fellow. 

The South traditionally has been the champion of the little 
Foo 

ea e e colonies 
might of Great Britain. 7285 

If the South had given up and admitted defeat, the blight upon 
that rich land would have spread decay throughout the Nation. 
But the South had its pride. The South had its indomitable cour- 
age. The South was not beaten. It has met, and it is meeting, 
the problem of economic reconstruction. It is keeping pace with 
the Nation despite almost impossible obstacles. As a result, a new 
and greater South is rising today out of the ashes of depression— 
a vigorous, aggressive, potent factor in the life of our Nation. ? 

UNSWERVING IDEALS 


The South is rich in great traditions, and not least of these is 
the tradition of democracy. Through long years, and some of them 
dark years, the South never faltered in its devotion to the inspired 
ideals of Thomas Jefferson and to the party which he founded. } 

All America may well give thanks today for that devotion. 
Had it not been for the Solid South in the bitter days of 1932, 
when the dark forces of fascism and communism were 
for a final assault upon our American liberties, who can say what 
course our Nation would have taken? 

Was it not the Solid South, bulwark and Gibraltar of Democ- 
racy, that gave us Franklin Delano Roosevelt as President of the 
United States? 

I need not tell you how that solid, united support of the 
South saved our Nation from destruction. All that is history. 

It was another Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the 
world’s greatest charter of liberty for the little fellow, and 
founded the Democratic Party to fight the little fellow’s battles. 

It was Old Hickory Jackson, from Tennessee, who fought our 
country’s first great battle against the despotism of intrenched 
wealth and special privilege. All through our history it has been 
the South, through the Democratic Party of Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson, that has supported and defended the rights 
of the average man. 

Today that tradition of human liberty is being upheld in our 
economic as well as our political life, and as always the South 
is in the forefront. 


l 
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We are our inward toward the solution of our 


For that solution we need, above all else, 


It was my proud privilege to serve 
under this most distinguished southern gentleman as United 
States Minister to Austria. His patient and far-seeing diplomacy 
has protected us from entangling alliances, established us as the 
Sot of our fellow men. 


In a world that grows increasingly bitter, with general conflict 
imminent, he is a patient and persistent apostle of peace and 
will, While others talk of peace, Cordell Hull quietly 


Country against entangling 
and uphold the good-neighbor policy, as laid down by President 
Roosevelt and exem; by the diplomacy of Cordell Hull. 
That support is more vital today than ever before, because even 
now the for intervention is beginning to permeate our 
country. C0000 
lunge us in e battle. 
i known method of persuasion will be used—inclu the 
inducement of profit. Let us resolve now, fervently and 


Fortunately, we face this problem at a time when there is a 
rr pine e ee, 

nemies of are well built. Our guns are load 
against the e progress 8 
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further away from social and economic security for those displaced 
by machines, It rests on realization by our people that there 
must be popular control over the great leviathan of govern- 
ment. It has developed from a great appreciation for the need of 
a reasonable balance between the center and the circumference— 
between national unity and local self-government. And this na- 
tional understanding is evidenced in no better form than the 
current demand for action that swells from the throats of our 
citizens, 


Tonight we are fortunate in having with us a man who under- 
stands fully the conditions with which we are confronted. He 
comes to us from a State that has contributed much to the mak- 
ing of these United States. He comes from a State that has 
gloriously marched ahead as one of the United States. He comes 
to speak to you with a heart that is warm for the South, of 
which we are so proud and as evidence of his appreciation of our 
own beloved southland. Whi 
age of maturity, he began to cast his eyes over the face of the 
universe in search of a mate for life, those eyes finally 
feasted themselves upon a fair flower of the State of Kentucky, 
and from that State he 


8 
i 
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It is my pleasure now to present to Gov. George H. Earle, 
of Pennsylvania. oe 


Isaac Ingalls Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 1), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, OF WASHING- 
TON, AT THE MEMORIAL EXERCISES HELD UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GRAND ARMY 
OF THE REPUBLIC, AT BATTLEGROUND NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, ON MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address on the life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, delivered by the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. ScHWELLENBACH] at 
the memorial exercises held under the auspices of the Dis- 
trict of Columbie, Grand Army of the Republic at Battle- 
ground National Cemetery, Brightwood, D. C., on May 31, 
1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


your indulgence today that I may be permitted to substi- 
tute for the usual Memorial Day oration a brief talk on the life 


sacrificed upon the altar of his country's cause in the near-by town 
of Chantilly, on September 1, 1862. 

While General Stevens’ claim to the right to rank among Amer- 
ica’s military immortals comes from his sacrifice and death, he 
holds a place in the hearts of the people of the State of Wash- 
ington for his services during times of . He was the first 
Territorial Governor of the State, which I represent in the Senate 
of the United States. Meeting here today at the very threshold 
of the historic site, which our Government had honored with his 
name, it seems to me but fitting and proper on this Memorial Day 
that I should discuss his life. 

With his New England Revolutionary forebears it was but natural 
that Isaac Stevens should be a military man. His ambition as a 
youth was to serve his Nation in its military forces. He sought 
and received appointment to the academy at West Point. So 
ß... OED O S STE ine old es 
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migh' He chose the Engineering Corps, and 
on July 1, 1839, at the age of 21, took his oath as a second lieu- 


years of his military life were 


. 
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spent in the arduous and nonspectacular 

constructing fortifications, which later became so important in 
the defense of the Union. His aptitude for this work is probably 
best demonstrated by the fact that within a period of exactly 1 
year from the day he received his commission he was advanced 
to the rank of first lieutenant. 

The next epoch in the life of this soldier came with the War 
with Mexico. He served in that war with the combat units. The 
nature and the character of that service may be best valued by 
the fact that he was twice breveted for bravery and try 
in the service and returned to Washington with the brevet rank 
of major. He also brought back with him from the war a severe 
wound, which pained and inconvenienced him for many years. 

It was at about the time of Major Steven’s return to Washing- 
ton that Prof. A. D. Bache, Chief of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, was seeking an assistant in charge of the Coast Survey office. 
Professor Bache had at his command for selection the whole of 
the Engineering Corps of the United States Army. He 
Major Stevens. During the years immediately following, the work 
of Major Stevens consisted in cooperating with Professor Bache 
in the establishment and the perfection of that important func- 
tion of our Government. Among other duties involved in his 
position was the joining with Professor Bache for the securing 
of funds from Congress for the consummation of this work. In 
other words, even in those days it was necessary for Government 
officials to lobby with the committees of Congress in order to 
secure appropriations. During the course of the work Major 
Stevens wrote a letter to his wife, which to such an extent de- 
lineates his character and makes it more understandable that I 
want to read that letter to you. 


estedness, and good temper. He is 
Such men have most influence with all men of sense, whether 
Members of Congress, or men in official station, or in private life. 
This is the secret of his getting along so well. You know I have 
always insisted that such a course was the most sure and reliable. 
You stand on solid rock, and nothing can move you when you 
cast aside all intrigue and low cunning, and pursue an open, 
truthful, manly course. Cunning men cannot cope with you. 
This is my experiece.” 

The year 1853 opened up to Isaac Ingalls Stevens a new ambi- 
tion and a new opportunity. In March of that year, Congress 
formed the new Territory of Washington out of the northern half 
of what was then Oregon. It consisted of an area larger than 
New England and New York combined. A mere handful of white 
Americans inhabited the Territory. It was rich with resources 
and surfeited with possibilities of development. To a young, 
ambitious, courageous, military engineer, it offered a field for a 
career of accomplishment seldom conceived of even in the dreams 
of the most ambitious. Major Stevens applied for appointment 
as Territorial Governor. He fully realized the dangers and the 
hardships and the privations incident to such service. He realized 
the dangers and the hardships and the privations incident to such 
service. He realized that for the time, at least, it meant leaving 
his family behind him. Such was his record and so outstanding 
were his accomplishments that though he was but 34 years old, he 
was appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate on 
March 17, 1853. It was with regret that he resigned from the 
Army, but at the same time it was with a firm belief that the 
new tasks involved dangers and opportunities which far exceed 
those of military life. 

The office of Territorial Governor of Washington State carried 
with it two ex-officio duties. One was the superintendency of 
Indian Affairs in the new Territory, and the other was the g 
of a reconnaissance survey from the headwaters of the Mississippi 
to the tidewaters of Puget Sound. 

So stupendous were the difficulties involved in the latter task 
that it alone would have challenged the ordinary man. It was 
necessary for Governor Stevens to traverse and explore a primi- 
tive domain 2,000 miles in length and 250 miles in breadth. The 
area included 1,000 miles of arid plains and two great mountain 
ranges. The area was unexplored, and within it were powerful, 
unfriendly, warlike tribes of Indians. The task which Governor 
Stevens undertook included the examination of mountain passes, 
the accumulation of all possible information concerning the geol- 
ogy, climate, flora, and fauna of the region, as well as the acquisi- 
tion of all possible information concerning the natural customs, 
habits, and traditions of the Indian tribes occupying the area. 

Immediately upon his appointment, Governor Stevens com- 
menced his task, assembling a group of officers and scientists to 
proceed with this work. He enlisted the services of soldiers, 
geologists, astronomers, zoologists, and botanists, surgeons, and 
naturalists, and within a month started out for St. Paul to begin 
the expedition. He left Washington on May 9 and on June 7 the 
party proceeded from their camp at St. Anthony on their westward 
journey. 

I do not propose to discuss in detail the dangers and vicissitudes 
with which that expedition was confronted. The valleys of two 
great rivers were traversed—the Missouri and the Columbia. Two 
mountain ranges were pierced. To me it would seem sufficient in 
evaluating the success of the expedition to call attention to the 
fact that the notes and the surveys of this reconnaissance expedi- 
tion were so detailed and so accurate that they were later accepted 
in their entirety by the engineers of two great transcontinental 
railroads in the construction of the Northern Pacific 


and the 
Milwaukee Railroads to the Pacific coast. 
LXXXI—App——86 
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Governor Stevens arrived at Olympia, the capital of the Terri- 
tory on November 25, 1853. It was a wild country, untouched by 
civilization and with a scanty white population, which was 
sparsely sprinkled over its immense area. For example, in west- 
ern Washington there were only 3,965 settlers, With his custom- 
ary energy the Governor launched into the task of organizing 
the Territorial government. He issued the necessary - 
tions, established election districts, ordered an election for Terri- 
torial legislature and a delegate to Congress, fixing January 30, 
1854, as the day of the election, and he summoned the legislature 
to meet at Olympia on February 28. He visited the various parts 
of the Territory and made a survey of the assets of the Hudson 
Bay Co., which company he gave until July to wind up their 
business in the Territory. The legislature met and in the first 
session adopted a code of laws, provided for a school system, made 
a grant of land for the State university, laid the plans for the 
building of roads. By the conclusion of the session of the legisla- 
ture, the government of the Territory was completely and firmly 
established. Then, on March 26, Governor Stevens proceeded to 
the Capital City of Washington, made his to the officials of 
Government, and returned to Olympia with his family. 

Probably the most important work done by Governor Stevens 
was that of conducting councils with and signing treaties with the 
various Indian tribes of the Territory. These councils were held 
in the various parts of the Territory. With patience, frankness, 
and firmness, Governor Stevens succeeded in securing the signa- 
tures of the chiefs of the 10 leading tribes of the Territory. As 
an example of the fairness of these treaties, I need but call your 
attention to the fact that today here in the city of Washington 
there is under consideration a suit on behalf of the Indians of 
western Washington, in which those Indians are basing their 
rights upon the treaties entered into by them with Governor 
Stevens. These treaties were sent to the Senate of the United 
States for ratification. There they met with delay and dilatory 
Processes. It was unfortunate that most of the time during the 
remainder of Governor Stevens’ term as Governor was spent in 
conducting defense warfare against these Indian tribes which had 
become justifiedly impatient with the failure of the Government 
here to ratify those treaties and to insure to the Indians the 
carrying out of the just provisions which had been provided for 
their protection by the Governor of the Territory. 

It was the failure of the te to secure this ratification, 
which led Isaac Stevens in 1857 to place himself before the elec- 
torate of the Territory as a candidate for delegate to the National 
Congress. On July 13 of that year he was elected and ed as 
Governor on August 11. During the fall of 1857, with his family 
he proceeded to the National Capital. By March of 1858 he had 
convinced the Senate committee as to the necessity and desir- 
ability of ratifying the treaties. On March 8, 1859, the treaties 
were ratified and confirmed by the Senate and the debt which he 
had created in the defense against the Indians was assumed and 
paid by the Federal Government. 

It was during these days that there formed over the Nation 
the darkening and ominous clouds of threatened civil war. 
Stevens was out in the Territory during the spring of 1861 when 
those clouds finally burst and Sumpter was fired upon. He hur- 
ried to Washington to make offer of his sword and his services to 
the Government from which he had received his military educa- 
tion. He was assigned the post as colonel of the Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders. 

For many years in New York City there had existed a battalion 
composed of Scots, or men of Scottish lineage. They wore the iilt 
as their uniform, and they called themselves the Highland Guard. 
At the outbreak of the war they were recruited to full regimental 
strength, and on May 14, 1861, entered the Federal services as the 
Seventy-ninth Highlanders, New York Volunteers. The regi- 
ment suffered disastrously at the first battle of Bull Run, losing 
198, killed, wounded, and missing, including 11 officers. Their 
colonel was killed in action, and the regiment was brought to a 
camp on Meridian Hill and promised by the Secretary of War 
that they would be sent to New York for recruiting and recupera- 
tion. Weeks went by and no further orders were received. The 
Secretary permitted his promise to be disregarded, but no notice 
of revocation was given to the regiment. Finally, on August 10, 
Colonel Stevens was ordered to take the men and prepare the regi- 
ment for duty. The promises made to the regiment had been so 
ruthlessly broken and their personal welfare so carelessly neglected, 
that rebellion ensued in the ranks of the regiment. Colonel 
Stevens visited the companies and argued with the men. They 
refused to obey orders. For several days efforts at amicable settle- 
ment were made by the colonel. They were of no avail. Finally 
the Highlanders were surrounded by Regular troops with guns 
8 upon their camp. Colonel Stevens addressed them as 
follows: 

“I know you have been deceived. You have been told you were 
to go to your homes, when no such orders had been given. But 
you are soldiers, and your duty is to obey. I am your colonel, and 
obedience is due to me. I am a soldier of the Regular Army. I 
have spent many years on the frontier fighting the Indians. I 
have been surrounded by the red devils, fighting for my scalp. 
I have been a soldier in the War with Mexico, and bear honorable 
wounds received in battle, and have been in far greater danger 
than that surrounding me now. All the morning I have begged 
you to do your duty. Now I shall order you; and if you hesitate 
to obey instantly my next order will be to those troops to fire 
upon you. Soldiers of the Seventy-ninth Highlanders, fall in!” 
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Silently and sullenly the men of the Seventy-ninth Highlanders 
fellin. Their regimental colors were taken from them and the regi- 
ment marched into camp on Kalorama Hill, a mile from Chain 
Bridge. In the evening of the 6th of September the regiment crossed 
Chain Bridge to the south side of the Potomac and took up position 
on the left of Arlington. The work of the next few days was that of 
felling forests and digging forts. On the llth of the month, the 
regiment was engaged in the capture of Lewinville and conducted 
itself with such gallantry and bravery that its colors were restored. 
Colonel Stevens had no further trouble with his Scotch regiment. 
The only indications of rebellious spirit on their part came a few 
months later when Colonel Stevens had received his commission as 
brigadier general and was taken from his Highland regiment and 
ordered to report at Annapolis; but he promised these men, who in 
the beginning he had been compelled to threaten with death, that 
he would send for them. He kept this promise and on the 18th of 
October the regiment of Highlanders joined with the other regi- 
ments in General Stevens“ brigade. The b effectively func- 
tioned during the next year and finally on August 5, 1862, joined the 
forces of General Pope at Fredericksburg and participated in the 
second disastrous Battle of Bull Run. As Pope's defeated armies 
were retreating from that engagement along the Warrenton-Alex- 
andria pike, with Longstreet's victorious forces battering at their 
rear, Gen. Phil Kearney was ordered to throw out a flank pro- 
tection, but met with an onslaught from Jackson’s flanking march; 
and General Stevens, who had been ordered by Pope to protect the 
rear, answered the imploring requests of runners from Kearney's 
command, that he proceed into Chantilly to protect Kearney and his 
men. Without hesitation Stevens called upon his Highlanders to 
follow him into Chantilly. He was too late to save Phil Kearney. 
The troops were under a withering hail of bullets. Five color bearers 
of the Highlanders had fallen in succession and the colors were on 
the ground, Seizing the colors, which meant so much to the Scot- 
tish troops because they had been deprived of them, General Stevens 
led his Highlanders forward against the enemy line. They repulsed 
it and the long line of Pope's defeated army along the pike 
in safety. The army had been saved, but at the end of the day under 
the cover and safety of darkness when men could dare to enter the 
field to pick up their dead and wounded, they found lying near the 
fence the lifeless body of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, his head pierced by a 
bullet and his body covered by the colors of his beloved Highlanders, 
At the age of 44 years, on September. 1, 1862, he died. His Govern- 
ment attempted to pay him honor by giving to him the rank of 
major general and dating it back to July 4. It was announced that 
had he lived he would have become commander of the armies in 
Virginia, Of him the following was anonymously written: 

“He fell—that glowing eye 
In sudden night was quenched; 
But still the flag he lifted high, 
And onward bore to victory, 
In his dead hand was clenched. 
“He sank—but o'er his head 
The drooping ensign fell, 
As if its folds it fondly spread 
Above the forehead, pale and dead, 
Of him who loved it well. 


“He sleeps—unlock that clasp! 
The hero's work is done! 
Another hand that staff shall grasp, 
And, if need be, till life’s last gasp, 
Like him shall bear it on. 
“He rests—the true and brave! 
And where his relics lie, 
In holier beauty long shall wave, 
Fit canopy for freeman’s grave, 
God’s starry flag on high. 
“He lives—his deeds inspire 
New strength for duty's strife; 
Now myriads burn with nobler fire 
Onward to press—to mount up higher 
And win the eternal life.” 


Administration of W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 1), 1937 


ARTICLES FROM THE CHARLESTON (S. C.) COURIER AND 
JOURNAL AND THE MEMPHIS (TENN.) COMMERCIAL- 
APPEAL 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor articles from two of the leading 
newspapers of the South, one from the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier and Journal of the issue of June 1, 1937, and the 
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other from the Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., of 
the issue of May 29, 1937, having to do with the administra- 
tion of the W. P. A. 

There being no objection, the editorial and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Courier and Journal of June 1, 1937] 
NONE OF THE PUBLIC'S BUSINESS! 


Aubrey Williams, Acting Administrator of the P. W. A., bears 
out what the News and Courier has said that in the viewpoint of 
bureaucrats their spendings are none of the public’s business 
albeit the public supplies the funds which are scattered. 

Here is Mr. Williams' answer to a United States Senator, RUSH 
Hort, of West Virginia: 

“We have not made it a practice to give out information con- 
cerning the individual salaries and addresses of employees except 
those in a position to formulate policy or direct major portions of 
the operations. We have felt that the public should have no 
legitimate interest in such information and that its release would 
very probably result in those persons being subjected to solicitation 
from salesmen and the gossip of neighbors.” 

Federal bureaucrats insist upon knowing all about private finan- 
cial affairs. They have exposed to the public the salaries of 
American citizens and “very probably” subjected them “to solici- 
tation from salesmen and the gossip of neighbors.” Private citi- 
zens must have no secrets from Federal bureaucrats, in the official 
viewpoint, but the public records of these bureaucrats are none 
of the public’s business! 

It is not likely that Senator Horr will take this impertinent 
answer sitting down. He is a young man with political courage. 
He speaks plainly when he chooses. He has an opportunity to 
speak plainly about the insolence of Aubrey Williams in telling 
him that the record of spending by a Federal agency is none of 
bis business. One shall be disappointed if Senator Horr does not 
press his advantage. 

There is no question that Aubrey Williams is right in his opin- 
ion that “release” of the names and addresses of Federal salary 
beneficiaries would result in gossip by neighbors. Mr. Williams 
probably understands that this gossip would be in the public 
interest, for it would give the public an opportunity to decide 
for itself whether the bureaucrats should be supported by gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Hott has failed where the News and Courier has 
failed, for this newspaper has declared itself ready and willing to 
publish the names and addresses of salary receivers who are given 
$100 a month and upward. It is the fault of the American Con- 
gress that a Senator should receive so impertinent an answer 
from a creature of government, for the waived its own 
powers in the establishment of the W. P. A., the P. W. A., and 
other spending agencies. The creature thinks itself greater than 
its creator. : 

When Aubrey Williams tells a Senator that a bureau does 
not have to tell the public how the public’s funds are being 
disbursed, he is telling that Senator to crawl into a hole and to 
close the hole after he enters. He is telling the Senator that a 
public servant is not required to account to the public which 
should be the master. Of such stuff are bureaucrats made. 

Senator Hott has been challenged to do his worst. If his 
colleagues in the Senate choose to put patronage of their own 
supplying before their unquestioned right to know about spend- 
ings to the last item, Senator Horr will be halted—and hu- 
miliated. With its itch for investigation, the Senate should pro- 
ceed to investigate the spending bureaus it has created: There 
being no politics in the spendings the bureaucrats, including Au- 
brey Williams, should court a searching investigation. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal of May 29, 1937] 
In WASHINGTON WITH GEORGE MORRIS 
HOLT VERSUS RELIEF 

WASHINGTON, May 28—Senator RusH Hott, of West Virginia, is 
an example of what happens to a Democratic Member of 
when he finds himself in conflict with the Relief Administration. 
He has been shorn of his patronage, and faithful Members avoid 
him as they would contamination with something unclean. 

Senator Horr is not only objectionable because he suggested that 
relief was administered in his State for political ends but for the 
further reason that he refused to vote as directed by the labor 
organizations of his State. That, of course, made him a pariah 
and an outcast. 

Technically, one Senator is as important as another. Each Sen- 
ator has one vote and each State has two Senators, charged with 
responsibility to promote the welfare of the country. In other 
words, a Senator is a Senator and, if elected by the people, he is 
presumably satisfactory to them. 

A Senator's colleagues may give him a back seat, place him on 
inconsequential committees, reject whatever he proposes, and kick 
and cuff him around generally, but he is still a Senator for all that. 
Acting upon his authority as a Senator and with the responsi- 
bility assumed when he took office, Senator Hour telephoned a 
request to the Relief Administrator asking for “names, addresses, 
and salaries of persons holding supervisory or administrative posi- 
tions in the W. P. A. in West Virginia.” 

Aubrey Williams, acting administrator, replied that “we have 
not made it a practice to give out information concerning the 
individual salaries and addresses of employees except those in 
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position to formulate policy or direct major portions of the 
operations.” 

The information Mr. Williams generously agrees to give Senator 
nts le e known: AONA: paniie: F 
who is State director of W. P. A., or who are charged with different 
branches of its operation. On the contrary, the policy is to give 
them all publicity possible, and prove by ex-parte evidence what 
excellent, constructive, and permanent work they are doing; how 
economically projects are constructed and what a whale of a job 
they are doing to save money for the taxpayers. 

But lesser executives are to have a passion for anonym- 
ity. What they receive and what they do is nobody's 
and hast of all it is none of Senator HoLT’s business. He has 
not cooperated with the W. P. A. and it isn’t going to give him any 
information, United States Senator or not. 

It is not necessary to hold a brief for Senator Hour to conclude 
that the supercilious attitude of Mr. Williams toward a Senator 
is a fair but glaring example of how the W. P. A. looks down upon 
a Member of Congress who has the temerity to inquire into the 
operation of its private business. “The public”, Mr. Williams con- 
tinues from his lofty, heights, “could have no legitimate interest 
in such on.” 

In all probability Mr. Williams’ contempt for the public, which 
is equaled only by his contempt for a Senator who 

unsound. The 


Harry 
a fanatical desire to spend. The public didn’t put him in the 
office he holds. He was never elected to 
miniature dictator who probably doesn’t believe in elections and 
has a contempt for anyone who takes the time and trouble to 
be elected. 

Furthermore, Mr. Williams wrote Senator Hott, with 88 

those holding executive positions, such 
very possibly would result in these persons being 
subjected to the gossip of neighbors.” 

Gossip, Mr. Williams implies, is something to be avoided, and 
the best way to prevent it is to keep a scandal secret. If the 
public is not permitted to know what is going on and the infor- 
mation is kept from Senators, there couldn't possibly be anything 
for neighbors to gossip about. The business of a Senator, accord- 


administrator, is ruhning this country, and 
how he runs it is nobody's business. 


The Relief Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, the relief bill before us today is to my mind one 
of the most important bills to come before the Congress 
during this Session. 

The relief of destitution is a very serious matter and 
while Federal relief under the various agencies of the Federal 
Government during the past few years has done much to 
alleviate suffering and to reduce unemployment, it has not 
yet done a complete job. 

It is impossible for anyone to know today the exact number 
of persons who are employable but who cannot find jobs. 
It is not possible to say definitely today the number of 
persons who are receiving relief. But it is an accepted fact 
that Federal aid must be continued for some time to come 
to enable thousands of families to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and for that reason I shall vote for House Joint 
Resolution 361, making appropriations for relief purposes in 
the amount of $1,500,000,000. 

It was my intention to vote for the earmarking of $300,- 
000,000 of this sum for P. W. A. I believe that the Federal 
Government has a moral obligation to provide funds for the 
many projects sponsored by States and municipalities for 
which applications have been, approved by the Public Works 
Administration, 

These projects were submitted in good faith by the spon- 
sors at a time when the P. W. A. was accepting such projects 


but allocation of funds for these projects was held up because 


of the President’s Executive order, 
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However, we now have the assurance of the leaders of the 
House that the President has agreed to withdraw his Execu- 
tive order and permit the expenditure of $131,000,000 left 
in the P. W. A. revolving fund to be used on projects for 
which bond issues have been voted and for schoolhouses. 

In view of the fact that this money will be available to 
discharge this moral obligation of the Federal Government 
and with the further assurance that the life of the P. W. A. 
will be extended in a bill soon to be reported to the House, 
I shall not vote to earmark any of the funds in this bill but 
shall cast my vote for the $1,500,000,000 for relief purposes 
to be allocated as the President sees fit. 


Memorial Day Eulogy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. 7. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
THE MEMORIAL DAY AUDIENCE AT BERLIN, 


BEFORE 
SOMERSET COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 


May 31, 1937, at Berlin, Pa., before the Memorial Day assem- 
blage of that community, to wit: 
Ladies and gentlemen, Decoration Day was born in the South. 


women of Columbus, Miss. Francis Miles Finch caught the in- 
spiration of their act and embalmed its spirit in his poem, The 
Blue and the Gray: 


“By the flow of the inland river 
fleets 


Blue, 
Under the other the Gray. 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
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sho 
to banish from the heart and mind of America 
the love of country and loyalty to conviction which dominated 
those heroic dead in memory of whom we meet 


been added who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
War with Spain and in the world catastrophe; and on Decoration 
y. with bowed head in the presence of the 


you 
Deeply folded on brain, 
Will not leave a 
All things leave me. 
Xou remain,” 
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Wars differ in method, strategy, equipment, armament, but the 
spirit of war knows no change. From time immemorial to the 
present day a ghastly horror of war has appalled the heart of hu- 
manity. What was true of war when those we meet in memory of 
is true of war today and will be true of war when, if ever, your son 
and perhaps your daughter is called upon to “pass under the rod.” 
Always War has said, always War will say: 


“Iam War. The upturned eyeballs of piled dead men greet my eye. 
And the sons of mothers perish—and I laugh to see them die— 
Mine the demon lust for torture, mine the devil lust for pain, 
And there is to me no beauty like the pale brows of the slain! 


“When I speak the centuried towers of old cities melt in smoke, 
‘And the fortressed ports sink reeling at my far-aimed thunder 
strokes; 
And an immemorial empire flings its last flag to the breeze, 
Sinking with its splintered navies down in the unpitying seas. 


“Pagan, heathen, and inhuman, devilish as the heart of hell, 
Wild as chaos, strong for ruin, clothed in hate unspeakable— 
So they call me—and I care not—still I work my waste afar, 
Heeding not your weeping mother and your widows—I am War!” 


Today is the day of the soldier. ` The day when America listens, 
and the American soldier; “being dead, yet speaketh.” Foremost 
among the lessons he imparts is the insanity of war—the glory 
of peace. More and more as the ingenuity of man provides more 
rapid transportation and communication, more devastating imple- 
ments of death, more powerful agents of destruction, the voice of 
those who fed the flames of war's conflagration in the past thunder 
denunciation of war and thrill the heart of humanity with hope 
of a world at peace. : 

All of the golden-tongued orators of all the ages, all of the 
masters of logic of all lands, all of the pens of poets and masters 
of prose, all of the inspired brushes of all the artists who have 
graced the canvas of the world, all of the imagery wrought in 
bronze and marble by the great sculptors of the race sink into 
silence in comparison with the eloquence of the garlanded graves 
that mark around the world the resting places of brave men who 
died in war. . 

If these dear dead shall not have died in vain, if their supreme 
sacrifices bear the fruit the value of the sowing should insure, 
then from every hallowed grave where sleeps an American soldier, 
known or unknown, today, from every place where Americans meet 
in memory of their heroic dead, the heart of humankind will swell 
with hope of the dawning of a day of peace on earth, good will to 
men. 

Those who sleep beneath our flowers or whose memories are 
baptized anew with our tears are cold in death, but their graves 
will be transfigured into mounts of resurrection when war shall 
be no more. They died, but they did not fail. They must not 
fail. Under their leadership the grim phantom of war must ulti- 
mately be driven back into the caves of darkness and the angel of 
peace bring happiness to all mankind. 

They died, but in death they will be the victors: 


“Speak, history! Who are life’s victors? 

Unfurl thy long annals and say. 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, 
Who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs or Nero, 

The Spartans who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes; 

His judges or Socrates, 

Pilate or Christ?” 


So, my countrymen, I join with you today, not in sorrow with 
the defeated, but in rejoicing with the victors, and so deeply 
envious am I of their good fortune in the part they were permitted 
to play that I am determined to share in the glory that shall be 
theirs by making every effort in my power to see that war shall 
be no more. It is a glorious challenge they fling to us from their 
graves. Let us, with hearts grateful for the privilege, take the 
torches from their hands and carry on until war shall be unknown. 


Randolph Perkins 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House of Representatives, it is my privilege to pay 
tribute today to the memory of one of New Jersey’s favorite 
sons, the late RANDOLPH PERKINS, who for many years repre- 
sented the Seventh Congressional District of New Jersey in 
the House of Representatives. It is also my honor to have 
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known Mr. Perkins intimately for most of this time. We 
were neighbors and friends, and during all the years of our 
friendship I found him to be a man devoted to his family, 
and to his country, one who untiringly and without com- 
plaint spent his life in an effort to make the lives of others 
more happy and contented. He possessed in a higher degree 
than I have seen in most people an ability to understand and 
appreciate his fellow man. 

Everyone who knew him, no matter how slightly, felt him 
a friend. His tact, his good fellowship, his humor were 
proverbial. He knew when to laugh and when to be solemn. 
In all matters of large or small importance he was ready 
and willing to aid those who sought his help. He was an 
indefatigable worker and never tired in his efforts for his 
constituency, and this was the secret of his long incumbency 
as a Congressman, 

Before coming to Congress, however, RANDOLPH PERKINS 
was active in both municipal and State political affairs 
and in many civic enterprises. While in the New Jersey 
State Legislature he was very active in all of the move- 
ments for the establishment of educational institutions in 
New Jersey. It was during one of his terms in the New Jersey 
Assembly that he introduced and was successful in having 
passed what has come to be known as the Perkins Act, 
which act has done so much to benefit the public schools 
throughout our great State. 

Mr. PErkins. was diligent, industrious, and thorough in 
his work in Congress. He served on a number of im- 
portant congressional committees; had been chairman of 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures; and at 
the time of his death was ranking member of the important 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

When I was selected by my party to stand for the vacant 

seat of RANDOLPH PERKINS I felt the honor keenly. It was 
more than being selected to run for Congress. It was being 
asked to succeed one of the ablest men in our country, and 
in this spirit I accepted the honor. It was the prestige and 
position of my distinguished predecessor which has so 
greatly benefited me. I know well that it was because of 
the love of Mr. Perkins’ colleagues for him that I was made 
particularly welcome in the Halls of Congress. 
. After being here these 5 months I know that the memory 
of RANDOLPH PERKINS will always be alive, both in Congress 
and at home. The memory of his lovable and capable per- 
sonality will ever be among us. That memory should be 
an inspiration not only to the thousands of people who knew 
him intimately but also to the thousands of others who are 
to follow in his footsteps, 


Sending Relief Administration Back to the 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I voted today for the proposal 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] to send the 
administration of relief back to the States. I believe the 
House made a big mistake when it failed to adopt Mr. Bacon’s 
proposition to recommit the relief bill so as to transfer the 
administration of relief from a vast set-up headed in Wash- 
ington to the State and local authorities, who are in direct 
touch with the relief problem in their various States and 
communities, 

The Federal Government should get out of the relief busi- 
ness as soon as possible and Mr. Bacon’s motion offered a 
sane and practicable way to accomplish that purpose. It is 
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to be regretted, I think, that only 79 Members of the House 
voted for his motion and 296 voted against it. ‘ 

Mr. Bacon’s proposal would not have diminished by one 
cent the amount of the Government appropriation to be 
spent for relief during the next fiscal year. In fact, by 
eliminating the Washington overhead it would have made 
the relief appropriation stretch much farther than other- 
wise will be possible. It provided that $1,500,000,000, the 
full amount agreed upon for that purpose, should be appro- 
priated, but it removed Federal agencies from the equation 
and left the administration of each State’s proportionate 
share of the relief fund to the State and local authorities in 
that State. 

In other words, the Bacon amendment, if it had been 
adopted, would have withdrawn the Federal Government 
from the administration of relief. Under the plan proposed, 
each State would have been free to decide on the character 
of the relief to be administered within its borders, whether 
it should be direct relief or work relief, or some other 
method of restoring employment. 

Only the direst distress caused by the depression ever 
justified the Federal Government in taking over relief in 
the first place. With the return of better times the task 
should be transferred to the States and cities, where it 
belongs, and what the Bacon amendment attempted was a 
start in that direction. Ultimately the Bacon amendment, 
or something similar to it, must prevail, if this problem is 
ever to be solved along sound and constructive lines. 

I do not approve the criticism that has been heaped upon 
Harry L. Hopkins, the Works Progress Administrator. As a 
member of the deficiencies subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee I have come into close contact with him. 
I have found him to be a very zealous and earnest official, 
the soul of honesty and honor, and I think it is one of the 
phenomena of modern times, reflecting great credit upon 
him, that the staggering sums spent under his direction have 
been administered without any taint of scandal and cor- 
ruption. When the history of this period is written it must 
be said of Mr. Hopkins that he has been a faithful and hon- 
orable public servant. 

That much must be admitted by any honest critic. But 
to say that the Works Progress Administration, with its great 
bureaucratic and cumbersome overhead and its enormous 
salaried personnel, must be saddled on the American people 
forever is to belie sanity and reason. Who could possibly be 
better qualified to administer relief with the greatest satis- 
faction and the utmost economy to those unfortunates who 
need it than the local officials who live day by day with the 
relief problem at their very doors? As soon as possible retief 
administration should be shifted back to the States, with 
the Federal Government doing its part while the need lasts 
by contributing whatever amount may be necessary to sup- 
plement local revenues necessary to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and alleviate dire distress. That is what the 
Bacon amendment proposed to do, and it is a pity that such 
& promising beginning of a real solution of this vexing prob- 
lem should have had such a dismal ending. 


Representative John McSwain 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, 3 and public service of Hon. JOHN MoeSwarx, 
te a Representative from South Carolina 
hea i Mr. Speaker and Members of the House 
of Representatives, this day has been set apart as a day of 
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tribute and respect to the memory of 15 Members of this 
body, all of whom have so recently passed on in answer to 
the last roll call. The arduous labor falling upon these men 
has been so diligently performed, without counting the cost 
to their health and own welfare, that like a mighty sickle it 
has mowed them down. Among them has gone the genial, 
able, energetic, and hard-working Meswarx. 

JoHN McSwain, who departed this life August 6, 1936, was 
a lovable character, honest, faithful, and trustworthy, and a 
man always ready to help his friends when he could do so. 
I do not believe his district in South Carolina has had a more 
loyal, able, or more dependable Representative than was 
JoHN McSwain. I had an opportunity to know him well, as 
his office was located on the same corridor in the House 
Office Building as was my own, and I had occasion to meet 
and see him almost every day. After we had formed an 
acquaintance, after coming to Congress, I shall never forget 
his unfailing greeting: “How is my good friend today?” 
When we would have time to have a brief conversation on 
departing he would always say, “If there is ever anything I 
can do to help you, just let me know.” When I did need 
help, as we all sometimes do in the passing of legislation 
here in which we are interested, he came to my assistance 
and actually made personal sacrifices, turning his energies 
to assist me and my constituents. 

I believe Mr. Meswam commanded the respect, good will, 
and confidence of every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and his passing from this body is a distinct loss, 
not only to his district and State but to the entire country. 
He literally worked himself to death. Undoubtedly, a man 
of his type, his energies, and his devotion to his duties must 
have left behind a host of friends who could not see a night 
too dark or a distance too great to help McSwar if he were 
ever in need. He was of this type himself and must neces- 
Sarily have commanded the strong friendship of many. 

It was with great regret that I learned of his death, which 
came at a time during the recess of Congress. His service 
in the House of Representatives was marked by a very con- 
tinuous devotion to the duties of his office. If there was 
any work or duties in connection with his office that needed 
attention, he never delayed—he got to it as quickly as he 
possibly could. 

I count myself fortunate in having known him intimately 
as I did. He was always affable, pleasant, and vigorous, 
and he would be living today had he been able to stop and 
rest when nature called upon him to do so. 

He was loyal, sincere, and firm, and blessed not only with 
ability but with a good portion of humor. I remember one 
day when sitting by him in the House he arose and asked 
permission to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject, The Battle of the Cowpens. As he sat down by me 
I said to him, “John, you did not go far enough.” He 
looked at me seriously and asked me why and in what 
particular, and I said, “You should have coupled it with 
the Battle of Bull Run.” He enjoyed this reference, as he 
was never too serious to enjoy a bit of humor. 

His name will remain engraved in the memory of the 
people of his district in South Carolina as well as in the 
memory of his host of friends elsewhere. By honoring his 
memory we thus do honor to ourselves. In reality our 
friend is not dead; he has just passed into a higher life, and 
beyond a shadow of a doubt we shall meet again. The 
world is brighter and better because he has lived, and when 
I think of his passing I am reminded of a stanza from 
Crossing the Bar: 
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On the Life, Character, and Public Service of Hon. 
Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, those of us who 
entered upon our service as Members of this body at the com- 
mencement of the first administration of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1933 have already served under three different 
Speakers of the House: First, the distinguished, scholarly, 
courtly Rainey, of Illinois; then the kindly, friendly, able 
Byrns, of Tennessee, to whose memory we are paying loving 
tribute today; and we are now serving under our third 
Speaker, the tactful and resourceful Bankhead, of Alabama, 
whom we hope and trust may long continue to serve as our 
leader in that high office. The fact that in the short space of 
4 years we have had three Speakers is evidence of the heavy 
toll the Angel of Death has levied upon the incumbents of that 
trying and exacting position in these crucial years in our 
history. 

Speaker JosepH W. Byrns was a man of the highest in- 
tegrity, and his word was his bond, which, I feel, is the finest 
trait of character which any human being can possess. I 
mention this fact particularly because I had occasion in re- 
gard to a piece of legislation in which many of my constituents 
were deeply interested to receive his assurance as to what his 
attitude as Speaker would be concerning the course it would 
be permitted to take in the House. I know that efforts were 
afterward made to induce him to change his attitude, but he 
steadfastly refused to do so and kept faith with me once I 
had convinced him of the real facts and background behind 
that legislation and how the public interests would be affected. 

On another occasion Speaker Byrns promised his coopera- 
tion to a small group of Members of the House, of whom I 
Was one, who were pressing for enactment of the legislation 
to restore the pensions to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. He kept his promise to the letter and ex- 
tended to us the aid and cooperation which were necessary 
in order to bring about the passage of that meritorious and 
just legislation which meant so much to the grizzled vet- 
crans of that great Volunteer army who answered the call 
of the martyred McKinley. Of Speaker Byrns it can be 
truthfully said that he was— 

Statesman, yet a friend of truth. Of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear; 
Who broke no promise, served no private ends. 

Josera W. Byrns was a man of a deeply religious nature, 
although he seldom discussed the subject of religion and 
never made any pretensions to piety. We are informed by 
his loving wife, who survived him, that during all the many 
years of their blissful married life she never knew him to 
retire a single night without his first having knelt at his 
bedside and communed with our Heavenly Father in prayer 
and thanksgiving. This fact gives us the keynote in his 
splendid character and reveals the source of his daily 
strength and guidance through life on the pathway which 
led him to the high pinnacle of success which he finally 
achieved and the warm place which he won in the hearts 
and affections of his associates in this body and the people 
of the Fifth Congressional District of Tennessee, who kept 
sending him to Congress with increased majorities for a 
quarter of a century. 

Late at night a year ago, after a hard, strenuous day in 
the House in the closing weeks of the session, Speaker 
Byrns suddenly and quietly took his departure to his Lord's 
and our Lord’s “house of many mansions.” 
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"Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not “Good night”, but in some brighter clime 
Bid us “Good morning.” 


War or Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. KEY PITTMAN, OF NEVADA, ON JUNE 3, 
1937 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp, as part of my remarks, a very inter- 
esting and instructive address, although very brief, on the 
subject of War or Peace, delivered by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Prrrman], chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The address referred to is as follows: 


War or peace! No two words are more frequently uttered today; 
and the horror brought to mind by one and the hope inspired by 
the other confuse the minds of men. 


both in word and deed, requires that it act with the utmost 
caution and deliberation. 

There are resolutions that have been introduced in the United 
States Senate, referred to the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
which have been under consideration, that have for their purpose 
the urging of the President of the United States to declare that 
the German Government is in a state of war with the Government 
of Spain. If such declaration is made, it must follow that the 
President places in force and effect the Embargo Act against the 
Government of Germany. Such a judgment by our President, 
followed by such act as the law requires in aid of such judgment, 
is as grave an act as could be committed short of an overt act of 
war. 

According to the press, which, of course, our Government can- 
not accept as authoritative in such a matter, the Spanish Govern- 
ment contends that the German battleship fired first upon her 
airships, and that the bombing of the battleship was in retaliation, 
if not in self-defense. 

On the other hand, according to the press, the German Govern- 
ment asserts that her battleship was bombed first, without notice 
and without excuse, by the airships of Spain. 

If the facts reported to be alleged by Spain are true, then 
the German battleship is guilty not only of a violent act of war 
but an unjustifiable and inhumane attack. If, on the other hand, 
the facts alleged on behalf of the German Government are true, 
then the bombing of the town in Spain, while a cruel act of war, 
is in accordance with the customs of war which are claimed to 
justify retaliation in such cases. 

Is it not evident that our Government should not be influenced 
by hasty action by the clamor of excitable and thoughtless people, 
or by those actuated by prejudice against one of the parties to 
the unfortunate incident? 

There are resolutions pending before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that have for their purpose the of the Congress of 
the United States to appeal to the President to declare that both 
the Governments of Germany and Italy are using their armed 
forces in Spain against the Spanish Government, and, therefore, 
are engaged in war with the Government; and that the 


President should, after making such proclamation, put in force 
and effect the embargo law against both the Governments of Ger- 
many and Italy. The press reports are so unanimous that we may 
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even the United States. We know that the American citizens who 
are serving in the respective armies engaged in war in Spain are not 
a part of the armed forces of the United States, and are, therefore, 
not under the control of the United States Government. Whether 
this same state of facts exists with regard to the nationals of other 
countries who are serving in one or the other of the conflicting 

we are unable to prove. These charges have been 
made time and again by the representatives of various European 
governments to the Committee on Nonintervention. And let us 
remember that this Committee on Nonintervention represents over 
20 great neutral governments who are threatened by the 


spread of 

the Spanish War and are doing everything in their power to prevent 
the importation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war into 
Spain, and to prevent the nationals of other countries from enter- 
ing Spain for the purpose of engaging in war on one side or the 
other in the , and are even trying to have the nationals of 
wo 


various foreign countries now engaged in war in Spain withdra’ 
try. This committee has listened to 
German 
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There is another resolution pending before the Foreign Relati 
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or not, it is evident that it will encounter great opposition, and 
it cannot be that it will be acted upon at this session 
of Congress. It is evident that if a law is enacted prohibiting the 
export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war that three- 
fourths of the demand for such manufactures will be instantly 
cut off. In that event such manufacturing institutions will neces- 
sarily have to reduce the capacity of their plants, ultimately 
abandoning three-fourths of such capacity. Unless we admit that 
an Army and Navy are not essential to the protection of our Gov- 
ernment and the lives and liberties of our people, then it is our 
duty to prepare other supplies of such war before we 
destroy the private institutions that are now manufacturing them 
for our Government as well as for other governments. 

While I believe that the Government of the United States can 
do much to keep out of foreign wars, I am unp to concede 
that the desire for conquest in the world is dead, that morality 
and justice are universal, and that there are not governments 
who today would not hesitate to conquer the United States and 
subject its people and its resources to their own demands if they 
were not afraid to attempt the undertaking. 

The whole history of the world since the last great war proves 
this fact. Every effort at collective action of governments has 
failed. Our most sacred and important peace treaties have been 
ruthlessly violated. Conquests have been carried on on both 


world and will continue to do so. We want it universally known 
and understood, however, that if necessary we will meet war with 
war and with such a force that we will win that war. It is only 
such preparation that protects a peaceful people against a warlike, 
brutal bully. 

In any event, the conditions are such that our Government 
must act calmly and deliberately for the best interests of our own 
country. We have granted to the President every power to pre- 
vent rash and unneutral acts, and we can depend upon his patriot- 
ism and his judgment to so protect our citizens. The noninterven- 
tion committee, in the gravest situation, has successfully—and 


there will be a world war and we will have to be prepared to do 
everything that we can possibly do in honor to keep out of that 
war; but if that war spreads to our country, we must also be in 
a position to protect our Government, our institutions, and the 
lives of our citizens. 
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Trade Relations Between Mexico and the Unite 
States a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


ADDRESSES BY DR. FRANCISCO CASTILLO NAJERA AND HON, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS AT DALLAS, TEX., MAY 21, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on the occasion of “For- 
eign Trade Observance Week” at Dallas, Tex., May 21, 1937, 
two interesting and important addresses were delivered on 
the subject of the importance of trade relations between 
Mexico and the United States. One address was delivered 
by Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador from Mexico 
to the United States, and the other by Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, our Ambassador to Mexico. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the addresses may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Dr. FRANCISCO CASTILLO NÁJERA, AMBASSADOR OF MEXICO 
TO THE UNITED STATES, DELIVERED AT DALLAS, TEX., ON MAY 21, 
1937, ON THE OCCASION OF “FOREIGN TRADE OBSERVANCE WEEK” 


Ladies and gentlemen, it was a privilege for me, I assure you, 
to have been invited by the Greater Texas and Pan American Ex- 
position, by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and by other local 
civic groups to be here on the closing day of this “foreign trade 
observance week.” It meant another delightful visit to one of the 
most progressive cities not only of the Southwest but of the whole 
United States. It meant meeting my very good friend Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels. It meant the renewal of old acquaintances, 
for what traveler who has had occasion to go often through this 
hospitable city does not leave here a host of friends! With great 
pleasure and appreciation I accepted, therefore, the invitation. 

The war, which for 4 years laid waste to the old Continent, 
produced an unexpected cataclysm in the economic world. The 
incredible destruction of property, the paralyzation of industry, 
and the decrease of business in general reduced considerably the 
acquisitive power of most European countries. 

The struggle concluded, Europe suddenly discovered that its 
clients across the sea were now more self-sufficient or were ob- 
taining goods they needed from non-European markets. Once 
this painful was over, Europe tried to reconquer its lost 
markets, Its strenuous efforts did not meet with complete suc- 


cess. 

In the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
the United States was the refuge for surplus populations of 
Europe, its best customer, and, at the same time, became the 
outstanding borrower. But having reached great prosperity, the 
United States limited immigration, developed its industries, in- 
tensified its cultural production, and its economic growth con- 
verted it into a creditor instead of a debtor nation. 

The extent of progress attained by the powerful North American 
Republic is of t importance in the modern organization 
of the world. Its raw materials and manufactured products not 
only satisfied the domestic market whenever possible but have 
gradually taken the place of goods, particularly in the 
various countries of the Western here. 

During the war an economic revolution, unparalleled in his- 
tory, began and continued in its process. It brought forth well- 
known problems whose natural solution has to be of an economic 
character. It is impossible to establish normal conditions on a 
new basis by resorting solely to political expediencies. Legisla- 
tive modifications, applied locally, are measures directed toward 
the effects without suppressing the causes of evil. They consti- 
tute, at best, transitory remedies but do not assure the desired 


recovery. 

To obtain integral progress for all countries, to provide the 
greatest amount of material comfort and welfare for the human 
race, it is imperative that governments and economists embrace 
with ample and profound vision the universal panorama, and that 
they uncover the hidden threads that hold and unite all coun- 
tries in one entity. Unification is felt. Interdependency is un- 
deniable. And no country is self-sufficient. Not even those coun- 
tries that possess vast colonial empires, scattered in diverse lati- 
tudes and rich in various products, can escape the relentless laws 
of interdependence. The salvation of humanity, spiritually tor- 
tured by uncertainties, and the happiness due to generations to 
come are to be found in the only logical solution—international 
cooperation. 
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If the aforesaid legislative innovations are not capable of ob- 
taining equilibrium by satisfying all interests and encouraging 
harmonious collective progress, military alliances which were fail- 
ures in the past can do more to influence the preparation and 
provocation of conflicts than to maintain the organic peace of the 
world. Exalted nationalism, a natural reaction in the period im- 
mediately following the war, and still in existence, forced the 
intervention of the States that wished to favor their own indus- 
try and commerce. Unfortunately, looking only toward their own 
national benefit, they forgot international interests, with the result 
that the problems whose solution they attempted were ignored 
but reappeared more acute in other countries who in their turn 
resorted to means that had international repercussions. 

Thus arose new difficulties that modified the aspect of those 
problems and created new obstacles, culminating finally in the 
world upheaval called collapse, crisis, and depression. Normality, 
up to now, has not been reestablished; and facing a situation, 
ever more alarming, governments are preoccupied with adjusting 
fundamental problems to eradicate the evil from its very roots by 
taking recourse to united action, international collaboration. 

The historical period through which the United States now 
passes, is without precedent. The mission of this country in the 
economic field is preponderant and of the first importance in 
the destiny of the world. As far as Mexico is concerned, the 
United States finds itself in a situation equally exceptional and 
without parallel in the past. 

The mutual understanding between our two nations has be- 
come widespread and strengthened. In the mind and heart of 
both countries, the ideas and feelings of sincere and wide col- 
laboration have already germinated and borne fruit. 

Our models of civilization and culture, the diversity of our 
natural resources and the differences in the development of our 
industries should impel us, we Mexicans and Americans of the 
present generation, to take advantage of what each of our 
countries has to offer the other. 

If it is necessary to submit ourselves to the imperative dic- 
tates of interdependence, let us go to it like good neighbors and 
better friends, by cooperating with intelligence and loyalty. 

Present harmony between our two countries, reached and sus- 
tained by reciprocal support, will contribute effectively to the 
great work of universal understanding and progress. 

Pully realizing the importance of commerce in international 
relations, which constitutes an intimate connection of economic 
interchange with the peace and the well-being of nations; and 
given the geographical position of Mexico and the United States, 
it is with a feeling of satisfaction that we pore over statistics to 
find that in the year 1936, Mexico kept her place as the best 
Latin American customer of the United States, and advanced 
from seventh to sixth place in the list of the United States’ 
chief markets throughout the world. 

What is more important from your point of view, that is, from 
the point of view of the American businessman, is that while 
Mexico is your sixth best customer, she occupies the seventeenth 
place in the list of countries from which you buy. In other 
words, 11 countries, purchasing less than Mexico in the United 
States, are selling you more goods than Mexico. This relation 
also holds good when we consider Mexican-American trade alone, 
In 1935, for instance, we bought from you 2314 million dollars 
more than what we sold you. In 1936 the balance in favor of 
the United States amounted to nearly $30,000,000. Mexico, you 
must agree, is a good customer, 

As conditions in the United States and Mexico continue to 
improve—as efforts such as the coming Greater Texas and Pan 
American Exposition commence to bear results—this trade be- 
tween our two countries is bound to increase. And Texas in 
general and Dallas in particular, with their strategical locations 
and intimate knowledge of the Mexican markets, shall profit 
thereby. Our trade runs through easy channels. Instead of 
competing with each other, we complement each other, Mexico 
needs your agricultural machinery, tractors, road-building ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances, and automobiles. You need our 
noncompetitive raw materials and semimanufactures. 

In the years following the World War, and especially since the 
beginning of the world-wide economic depression in 1929, many 
countries have imposed restrictions and prohibitions which have 
impaired greatly the natural flow and development of inter- 
national commerce. Some nations have imposed exchange con- 
trol and quotas on imports. Others have adopted measures to 
bring about a bilateral balancing of trade. Mexico, I am pleased 
to say, has imposed no such restrictions. We have no exchange 
control and no quantitative limitation of imports. We have no 
unfair or discriminatory commercial practices. We have simpli- 
fied greatly the procedure for shipping goods into the country. 
Thus, Mexico does her share for freer trade relations in this day 
of rabid economic nationalism, 

The leadership taken by the United States in the world move- 
ment for economic peace, as an essential foundation of inter- 
national political stability, is too well known for me to dwell 
upon. Suffice it to say that the medal recently awarded by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation to the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States, for his “unremitting labor 
to remove economic barriers to peace” could not have been more 
deserved. 

In accepting the Foundation’s medal Secretary Hull stated: 
“e * © the removal of excessive trade barriers and the estab- 
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lishment of fair dealing and of equality of treatment in inter- 
national commercial relations are indispensable to the welfare 
of all nations.” The American democracies south of the Rio 
Grande agree with him, and resolutions to this effect, which are 
to be carried into practice as conditions allow, were unanimously 
adopted at the Pan American Peace Conference held in Buenos 
Aires last December. 

The betterment of economic conditions within our respective 
countries, as I said before, will surely result in an increase of our 
commercial intercourse. It is with gratification that I tell you, 
therefore, that in spite of the rumors to the contrary spread abroad 
by certain elements Mexico’s economic conditions continue to 
improve from day to day as the unremitting efforts of the Mexican 
Government to better the condition of its people and to raise 
their standard of living begin to bear fruit. 

Some critics would have you believe that the social reforms 
carried out by the Mexican administration have disrupted the 
economic life of the nation, have resulted in greatly diminished 
crops and in a loss of confidence on the part of businessmen and 
investors. Let us see what an impartial observer, the commercial 
attaché of the United States Department of Commerce in Mexico 
City, has to say about the present condition of the country. I 
quote from a report of this official which appeared in the May 8 
issue of Commerce Reports, published by the Department of 
Commerce in Washington: 

“The very satisfactory business conditions which began in De- 
cember and continued through the first quarter of 1937, improved 
still more in April, with heavy industry operating generally at 
capacity. There are indications that the business movement in 
April will exceed March and surpass April of last year by a sub- 
stantial margin. Large Government expenditures, increased in- 
dustrial activity, plant remodeling and additions, higher prices 
for minerals and agricultural products, active public and private 
construction, easier loan conditions, and a feeling of confidence are 
all contributing to place more spending money in the hands of 
the average citizen. 

“Automobile tire producers and steel plants are working to 
capacity, with demand exceeding production. The cigarette and 
soap industries continue in a very satisfactory condition. The 
1936 cotton production was 57 percent greater than d the 
preceding year. In comparison with 1935, the 1936 wheat produc- 
tion increased 27 percent .“ 

If this is the picture of a country in a state of uncertainty, by 
all means, then, give us uncertainty. We can afford a little more 
of it. 

Let us now consider, briefly, Mexico’s foreign trade, since we are 
still observing foreign-trade week. According to statistics just 
released by the Department of National Economy, Mexico’s exports 
in 1936 amounted to ?775,000,000, compared with 2750, 000, 000 in 
1935 and ?365,000,000 in 1933. 

Mexico’s imports, on the other hand, show also a remarkable in- 
crease, having amounted to #464,000,000 in 1936, compared with 
¥406,000,000 in 1935 and 244,000,000 in 1933. 

The foreign trade of Mexico, as you may see, is highly satis- 
factory, and it undoubtedly shall continue to expand, as condi- 
tions the world over return to normal. 

The close connection of economic intercourse to and the 
welfare of nations, I repeat, is an established fact. Any effort to 
create good will and friendliness in this field is worthy of praise 
and admiration. Dallas might well be proud of her contribution 
and her vision. 

The Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition, to be held here 
beginning June 12, represents an enormous amount of energy, of 
planning, of toil behind the scenes. This expenditure of money 
and energy, this planning, this toil, shall not have been wasted. 
The whole Southwest shall benefit from it in the form of in- 
creased business and increased prosperity. 

What is just as important, Dallas shall have worked for the 
future. Your exposition shall be a new milestone in the ever- 
widening road leading to complete friendship, understanding, and 
cooperation among the countries and peoples of the Americas. 


ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JOSEPHUS DANIELS AT THE FOREIGN TRADE 
WEEK, DALLAS, TEx., FRIDAY, May 21 


NO NATION LIVETH UNTO ITSELF 


Asked by your chairman, before I had prepared it, the subject of 
my address, I informed him that I would take the liberty of para- 
phrasing a sound scriptural phrase into the topic, “No nation 
liveth unto itself.” Experience of individuals for 2,000 years has 
proved the wisdom of the words of the Good Book, “No man liveth 
unto himself.” Men have scoffed at it, replacing it with “Look 
after no. 1”, only to find that such a selfish maxim brought neither 
happiness nor satisfaction. Even in the jungle, men and animals 
sense the fact that there is dependence upon one another. To 
preserve life and security there must be a recognition that selfish- 
ness is short-sighted. Men on shore are like sailors on the ocean, 
and when perils assail, the lives and well-being of all are de- 
pendent upon mutual sacrifice. Now and then some man who has 
a foothold on easy street says, “I thank God that I can take care 
of myself and am dependent upon nobody.” That very utterance 
disproves his boast. He recognizes dependence upon his Maker 
in his vain boastings, and when the first storm hits him amid- 
ship he cries out to his neighbor for help. He then recognizes 
that security is possible by every man’s readiness to consider the 
Tights and welfare of those with whom he is associated. 
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Long after individuals learned they must “mix with men to 
prosper”, nations held to a different rule. There have, indeed, 
been men in high station who have taught that, while it was 
immoral for an individual to lie, to kill, or to practice deception, 
it was not only right for nations to violate the code applicable 
to individuals but that it was proper and necessary for citizens 
collectively to violate the personal moral codes, if thereby national 
expansion or national interests could be advanced. The World 
War witnessed conspicuous examples of differentiating individual 
from national conduct. It was deemed an act of patriotism for 
warships to sail under flags other than their own to gain ad- 
vantage, to reward spies for service that invited the death penalty, 
for flyers to drop bombs for the purpose of killing noncombatants, 
and like practices which no man as an individual would condone. 

In the aftermath of the World War, most nations saw security 
only in being self-sufficient. They undertook to grow and manu- 
facture 


nations did not shower all upon one continent or clime or people, 
but gave to. every portion of the globe a portion of those things 
peoples. tionalism induced na- 


“God bless me and my wife, 
My son John and his wife, 
Us four and no more.” 


Animated a that parochial short-sightedness, we undertook, 
feverish haste and folly of those who built the 


R We bought: DANIE ‘tron bitters ant sold 
our 8 our country would be rich and its people 
o Trep that drying up interchange of products is 
wo can play. We ignored the experience of ages, 


FFC For 10 years, in a decade 
where frenzied finance and isolation held sway, we vainly believed 


ui. labor employed, large demand for the products of the farm, 
and stocks and bonds soaring to heights hitherto unknown, the 
whole country preened itself upon the success of the policy of 
isolation. 

When domestic demand for increased products threatened a 


Suddenly, as the modern Belshazzars were feasting and 
in their splendor of plenty, the foundations toppled and 1 edi- 
fice of isolation and reckless finance fell, carrying down in the 
crash a system which its creators believed was proof against 
disaster, 


When the day of assessment of the causes of the debacle ar 
rived there were those who at first denied that the panic was 
really a collapse. They essayed to repair the walls with the same 
imperfect brick of isolation that had shown their weakness whi 
the financial cyclone broke. They were not unlike the 
Bunyan's ’s Progress who denied the existence of 
he beheld the flames of emerging from his mouth and nose and 
eyes. The method of restoration they prescribed in the crisis was 
to return to the system which had collapsed. 

“Build the tariff walls higher so that nothing which can be 
produced in hot houses here can find entrance into our country”, 
cried the rattled captains. “Carry on business as usual”, 
announced as fire died down in furnaces because manufacturers 


H 
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people, refusing to 
loss of faith that wise leadership could lift the country out of the 
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morass into which it had fallen, turned to men who were not 
afraid, to men who believed in their country, to men who dared 
new methods of restoration. The first step was to restore faith 
os sac D wena Mpentnned sg acta HY ABATIR Songeramtanarpg ten 


ards of comfort to which its people have become and 
which their skill and industry entitle them to enjoy. In the era 
as soon as it dev that pur- 


of 

Se ee eee ne ee eee 
provide prosperity. Foreign loans had’ turned to ashes an 
were uncollectible. Ty ub E OnAIR aster E theses thee 
confronted the American people in 1933. Old theories had been 
exploded. Others that were camouflaged to look real had to be 
discarded. In that emergency statesmen found the best method 
to recover ground in a simple and old-fashioned formula. It was 
that we shoulti trade—use Yankee trading genius—and sell those 
things of which we had an abundance, in order to purchase those 


slow to see that a new deal in fair dealing could change the 


believer in taking rabbits out of silk hats and knowing that 
it of justice ripens slow”, asked in effect, “If reciprocity 
countries insuring equal advantages to all is not 
2271... what route that has not 
do you propose we shall take?” The Jeremiahs, critics, and 


exports 
are but the first fruits of a policy which is based upon 
sound principles. International commerce will broaden as the 


world brotherhood and world. brotherhood makes for peace. 
Brotherhood was lacking in 1933. We hadn’t many friends in 
the world. In Europe there were not wanting those who resented 
the attempt of Uncle Sam to collect the money he had loaned 
them. South of the Rio Grande, nations and peoples believed 
we had avid eyes on their lands, as well as abundant stores of 
minerals and other rich resources. Before we could hope to re- 
cover foreign markets, friendlier relations had to be brought about. 
In his good-neighbor policy, announced almost immediately after 
his inauguration, President Roosevelt, with. words. backed up by 
deeds, dissipated suspicion. All Pan America became a family of 
friendly, independent nations. Almost overnight they were united 
by common purpose and a common destiny. This new neighborli- 
ness was cemented by the steps taken at Montevideo and made 
indissoluble by the spirit of peace and plans for commercial and 
spiritual cooperation that marked the Buenos Aires conference, 
at which the distinguished Ambassador from Mexico to the United 
States, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, was one of the ablest leaders. 
The way is now open. Secretary Hull truly says that “the 
policy laid down in the Trade Agreement Act is one of the greatest 
corrective forces working for a better balanced, saner, more peace- 
ful world. At a time when other forms of international coopera- 
tion are faltering, or being entirely abandoned, and emergency 
ponore. conditions still exist, our trade-agreement policy holds 
a recognized code of fair and mutually profitable com- 
Eei relations for all the nations of the world.” 
As we meet here in this beautiful and thriving city of Dallas 
in the empire State of Texas to discuss the necessity of enlarged 
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foreign commerce, there pass before our minds innumerable 
mental pictures that indelibly impress upon us the vital im- 
eee EAA ansporting to market some 12 
ket some - 


seas carrying 5,409, 

in 1936. These pictures 
about 20,000,000 of our fellow citizens depend for their economic 
welfare on foreign markets to absorb at least one-half of our 
cotton crop. 

before us the panorama of the fabulous oil 


tank cars and tankers of some 50,321,000 barrels of crude, valued 
at $66,143,000, which went to foreign markets in 1936. 

However, although Texas is the- States in our Union, 
and one of the wealthiest, its trade is but a part of the trade 


of this whole United States. 
Our merchandise exports to Central and South America in- 
creased from $217,045,000 in 1932 to $429,582,000 in 1936. Simi- 


It is a wonderful example of friendliness and cooperation and 
demonstrates the magnificent progress that has been made here 
and in the countries to the south. 

In regard to Mexico, our nearest neighbor beyond the Rio 
Grande, I have good tidings to bring you concerning our inter- 
change of commerce. There is a growing tendency in Mexico to 
buy more and more from the United States and, likewise, Ameri- 
can interests are looking toward that country for a larger supply 
of products which we need. 

The formal opening of the international highway from Laredo 
to Mexico City and direct connections by rail, air, and steamship 
between the two countries are forging chains that bind the two 
peoples closer and closer together in understanding and coopera- 
tion. An eloquent example is the fact that our merchandise ex- 
ports to Mexico increased from $32,575,000 in 1932 to $76,042,000 
in 1936. A demonstration of our neighbor’s good will is that fact 
that in 1936 Mexico bought 59 percent of its world purchases from 
the United States. Our country reciprocated in 1936 by purchas- 
ing 61 percent of all products sold by Mexico to the world. 

The celebration of foreign-trade week more forcibly impresses 
upon our minds that international trade is an essential factor in 
world ty.. We take stock of our production; survey world 
markets for the sale of our 8 examine domestic markets 
to determine what we need from 


of almost $69,000,000,000 in 1929. In that year the total produc- 


inconceivable, we must not forget the happiness and prosperity 
which it brings to the people of every nation. 
that in 1929 international commerce furnished a means of liveli- 


motion here will overflow the borders of this im Common- 
wealth and impress upon all the truth that “No nation liveth 
unto itself.” 


Reds Again Boring From Within 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, 
AT NEW YORK CITY ON JUNE 3, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address de- 
livered over the radio from New York City on June 3, 1937, 
by my colleague from Michigan, Representative CLARE E. 
HOFFMAN: 
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THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


It was Earl Browder, Communist candidate for President, who 
said: 

“We industrial unionists are going to take over the industries 
some day for three very good reasons: 

“1, Because we need them. 

“2. Because we want them. 

“3. Because we have the power to get them.” 

It is John L. Lewis, self-appointed head of the C. I. O., who, 
with millions at his command, by brute force, is translating those 
words into action. 

On Sunday last, a day set apart for the worship of the One 
who gave us life, the C. I. O. brought death to Chicago, 

@ typical illustration of the extent to which Lewis will go to 
attain his ends. 

` Like all men who have visions of grandeur, he does not hesitate 
to send men to their death. 

He pretends he is fighting for human rights, for the advance- 
ment of the worker. He had no quarrel with the management of 
the struck plants over wages, hours, or conditions of labor. 

Nevertheless, in his determination to make these employers 
bend the knee and bow the head and acknowledge in writing his 
supremacy, he decreed that their plants throughout the country 
should be closed. 

He knew that, in the Illinois plant, 1,400 workers who did not 
desire to follow his leadership, over whom he had no control, 
were working and desired to remain at work. He knew that those 
workers and that plant were protected. 

this, yet determined to win at any cost, following the 
procedure he had sanctioned elsewhere, a mob of more than a 
thousand,. armed with clubs, knives, stones, and bricks, was 
formed; and, cowardly placing its women in the vanguard, 
marched down upon and brutally attacked the police, the guardi- 
ans of law and order. 

Riot, battle, and bloodshed followed. In a few short moments, 
the battle over, four of those who had been deluded and misled 
by Lewis’ words and actions, lay dead upon the field. Two more 
have since died, and over a hundred, including 25 uniformed po- 
licemen, were seriously injured. 

The C. I. O. plans still further bloodshed. Determined to im- 
pose its will, regardless of consequences, Lewis’ fieldman, Leo 
Krozyski, only day before yesterday at Chicago said: 

p We are going to fight on to victory, regardless of the cost in 
ives. 

“We are ready to spill our blood in large quantities in the 
middle of the road.” 

If C. I. O. CVT 
Krozyskl's blood, it will not be the blood of C. I. O. Communist 


Lewis has adopted the methods of the Red Communists. In 
1924 he described their purpose in these words: 

“Imported revolution is knocking at the door of the United 
Mine Workers of America and of the American people. 
The overthrow and destruction of this Government, with the 
establishment of an absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in governmental affairs 
is being attempted.” 

Today John L. Lewis, by the same methods, with the aid of the 
Same men, some of whom he denounced as “fakirs, repudiated 
leaders, traitors to the unions, opportunitists and purveyors of 
every falsehood, slander and deception”, is paving the way for 
the destruction of our Government; for the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, with himself as dictator. To 
use his own words: “Revolution is knocking at the door of the 
American people.” 

3 to shoulder with Communists who have become his 

friends, disregarding all law, ignoring the rights of all those who 
disagree with him or who will not follow his banner, the C. I. O., 
under his leadership, while the Government is spending billions of 
sora a E is driving hundreds of thousands from 

eir o 

Lewis and his “red” bedfellows, as Communist Browder prophe- 
sied. are taking over industrial plants because they want them; 
because, so far, no hand has been raised to stay them; because, 
as Browder said, they have the power to take them. 

They have kidnaped and held to ransom industrial plants until 
workers and owners met their demands. They have put a burden 
upon interstate commerce. They have stopped production at its 
source, 

They have entered industrial plants and places of business 
whose employees did not want their assistance. By armed pickets 
in massed formation, they have prevented men and women enter- 
ing their usual places of employment. They have prevented 
hundreds of thousands of workers from performing their usual 

In General Motors alone they caused a loss to wage earners of 
$1,000,000 a day for 42 days. In Chrysler they caused a wage loss 
of $10,000,000; they caused a loss to the retail merchants of De- 
troit and vicinity of $6,000,000; to the wholesalers, $7,750,000. 

The loss they have caused throughout the country since the first 
of this year runs to hundreds of millions, and the workers, whom 
they are pretending to help, are paying the cost. 

By force and arms they have taken and held possession of the 
executive offices of General Motors and of Chrysler. They seized 
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hotels, used the rooms, helped themselves to food, and the con- 
tents of the bar. 

They have blockaded the United States highways, forcing citi- 
zens to detour for miles to reach their destination. 


kers. 
They have defied the orders of the courts. They have refused 
by those laws which govern all others, claiming a special 
TVT 
were 


gE 
ag 


does not prohibit the C. I. O. from using the committee’s name in 

organizing 8 

On the hoods of cars accompanying C. I. O. s “flying squadron” 
the legend, “United 


1 


the destruction of human rights, the destruction of 
ent are next. This is the goal toward which Lewis 
and his C. I. O. are heading. 

The Communists know this and already they have undertaken 
to show their appreciation. They have placed the name of John 
L. Lewis on their honor roll for 1937, along with such Communist 
luminaries as Stalin, Browder, Caballero, and Krhypnin. In Mos- 
cow, in the Museum of Revolution, the map of the United States 
has been changed and the city of Detroit has been renamed 


A clergyman, a national figure, discloses that shortly after Prank 
Murphy returned from the Philippines to become a candidate for 
Governor of Michigan, he quoted President Roosevelt as saying: 

“If communism breaks in America, it will be in the Detroit area, 
where it will first manifest itself.” 

That prophecy, according to Murphy, has come true, for Murphy, 
MEA E hs nie coe er ee 

“Communism is not coming. It is here. The only thing now ' 
needed is for them to begin confiscating property.” 
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good sense. He was then speaking for the 
which he then gave we can adopt and follow. 


“This is one occasion when labor and the employer might very 
t together.” 

of liberty, the defense of human society. 
may be license but not liberty. The law vio- 


Labor, the employer, and the public 
must not go down before the onward march of communism. 


and fight together to triumph over 


The Pony Express 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. DUNCAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A. 
FARLEY AT A CIVIC LUNCHEON GIVEN IN HIS HONOR AT 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., MAY 25, 1937 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, at St. Joseph, Mo., on May 25, 1937: 

It was most 


t icturesque 
and pioneer history of the West. The dauntless spirit which char- 
acterizes the citizens of this city today has existed since its begin- 

trading post 111 years ago, and accounts for the 
growth into one of the important 
agricultural centers of the United 


appropriate that in addressing a St. Joseph audience I 
discuss the postal service of the United States, which I 


service was destined in the short span of its existence 
interesting chapters in the Nation’s 


pony express service cannot be judged solely 
on volume of letters and parcels that it transported across the 
desolate western plains and rugged mountain ranges, for the pony 
formed the fastest link of communication between the 
Pacific coast. As a result the western frontier of 
developing country was pushed inland still further, 


and their relatives in 
the East. The pony express likewise paved the way for the trans- 
continental railroads, which years later played such a vital role 
in the opening up of the new West. 

of the pony express is one of romance, drama, and 
as we look back upon this service it is difficult for 
us realize the tremendous handicaps and hazards that had to 
be constantly overcome in order that the mail might go through 
on 


the inauguration of the pony express there were few 
believed that the undertaking could ever be accom- 
hardships of weather and the almost constant 


Indian raids in the territory to be covered would, they pointed 
out, militate against the operation of this service from the very 
outset. 


The eyes of the entire Nation were focused on St. Joe on Tues- 
day, April 3, 1860, the date on which the pony-express service 
The records of the Department 


departure of the new through-mail service to the West. A cannon 
in front of the old Patee House boomed forth a signal which told 
the entire town and the surrounding area that the pony express 
rider was his way. Once past the shouting throng, the rider 
urged his horse to Jule Street at the foot of which was waiting 
the ferryboat Denver. 

Across the river a crowd roared its welcome as the pony express 
sped through the village of Elwood and on over the winding creek 


8 


learn that the St. Joseph Gazette had run a special edition, the 
first page being made over to include a brief account of the cele- 
bration of the event. A few moments before departure the rider 
tucked away copies of this souvenir edition which were to be de- 
livered at Salt Lake City, Sacramento, and San Francisco. 

Meanwhile Sacramento likewise was giving a roaring send-off to 
the first pony-express rider to leave California for Salt Lake City, 
which was to be the east-west terminus of ban route. wp 7 — the 

h Sierras the pony express galloped on east ourney, 
set by Dilaan AnA bitter cold weather, for it was this stretch 
from California to Salt Lake City that provided the greatest barrier 
to the successful completion of the first schedule of the new 
service. 

Over the western plains raced the pony express from St. Joe with 
Salt Lake City as its goal, where the mail would be immediately 
placed in the saddlebags of a fresh rider and pony for the trip to 
California, while over mountain peaks and through valley passes the 
pony express from the West continued to battle against tremendous 
odds, 


The success of the undertaking was assured by the completion of 
the first schedule, and during the brief history of its operation the 
pony express continued to transport the mails between the East and 
the West with amazing speed and regularity. Indian raids on the 
pony express were numerous, and the heroic feats of the riders are 
to this day recounted throughout the Nation. 

Speaking of the pony express brings to mind the remarkable 
development in the transportation of the mail. The Post Office 
Department its operations in 1789. At that time there were 
but 75 post offices in the country and some 1,800 miles of post routes. 
Available records do not reveal the amount of mail carried over 
those routes during the first year, but we can take for granted that 
it was quite limited. 

It is interesting to note that during the last fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, we had 45,233 post offices which served more than 

| 517,000 miles of post routes, and that nearly 671,000,000 miles of 
mail service were performed over these routes in that year. 

The gross revenue of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year 1790, the year after the creation of the Department, was 
approximately $38,000, as compared with $635,000,000 for 1936. 

Compensation ‘paid to postmasters in 1790 was approximately 
$8,000, while in 1936 compensation paid to postmasters amounted 
to more than $47,000,000. 

The objective of the Post Office has always been “certainty, 
security, and celerity” in the handling of the mails. With this 
objective in mind, the Department contributed largely to the de- 
‘velopment of the stage coaches, the canals, and the railroads. It is 
at present the principal factor in developing air-transportation 
service. 

Each new method of transportation had many difficulties to over- 
come, and at first all were objects of skepticism and apprehension. 
One of the first coaches was loaded until it became top- 
heavy. It tipped over, killing a passenger, and there was an 
immediate demand for the discontinuance of what was described by 
its critics as a hazardous and dangerous service. Those who 
criticized clamored for a return to the old saddle bags. The canal 
boats encountered much opposition, as did the railroads in their 
turn. Today many still entertain fears concerning air transporta- 
tion, but each year safer equipment and aids are being provided 
and these fears are being overcome. 

Last year the commercial air lines in the United States trans- 
ported nearly 18,000,000 pounds of mail, approximately 7,000,000 
pounds of express, and 1,020,000 passengers. This year the record 
will be broken, and it is safe to predict that for each year, for many 
years to come, our air lines will show substantial increases in their 
business. 

The Government is subsidizing airlines carrying air mail and 
will probably continue to do so for a few years to come, However, 
the margin between the air-mail transportation cost and the in- 
come from the sale of air-mail postage is steadily being narrowed. 
In 1932 the Government, through the Post Office Department, paid 
out $19,938,000 for air-mail transportation, and its air-mail postage 
revenue for that year was $6,016,000. Last year the pay to air- 
mail contractors was $12,035,000 and the air-mail postage revenue 
amounted to $9,700,000. While the air-mail transportation cost 
for the present fiscal year will be approximately $12,900,000 it is 
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estimated that the revenue from air-mail post: will probably run 
as high as $12,000,000, and possibly higher. Me : 7 

From the beginning the Postal Service has been a major factor 
in the progress and development of the country. It has not only 
played a prominent part in its commerce and contributed largely 
to its culture and education through the prompt dissemination 
of information, but it has been and still is a most important agency 
in the development of transportation. 

While, as I have pointed out, the early postal services were only 
concerned with the transportation of mail from one post office 
to another, additional services have been added from time to time. 
We now have delivery service in practically every town and city 
in the country, and 35,000 carriers deliver the mail to and collect 
mail from between twenty-five and thirty million people residing 
in the rural sections of the country. Money orders, registered 
mail, parcel post, and postal savings have been provided. 

Many extraordinary services have been performed by our or- 
ganization. It paid more than 26,000,000 adjusted-service bonds 
to two and a half million World War veterans, amounting to more 
than $1,300,000,000. Post offices throughout the country are sales 
agencies for United States savings bonds. A few months ago 
the Post Office Department, acting for the Social Security Board, 
registered more than 25,000,000 of the country’s workers. 
the fiscal year 1936 the Post Office Department sold for the De- 
partment of Agriculture migratory-bird-hunting stamps amount- 
ing to nearly one and a half million dollars. 

Postal facilities in St. Joseph have kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the city and the growth and increased efficiency of the 
National Postal Service. You are soon to have a new Federal 
building here which will house your post office, the Federal court, 
and other Federal agencies. Authorization for this new building 
is contained in the act of Congress of June 22, 1936, which 
allotted $775,000 for the purchase of additional land adjoining 
the present Federal property and for the construction of the build- 
ing. The plans for this new structure are now in course of 
preparation by the Procurement Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and it is expected that bids will be advertised for in the 
near future. 

When this building is completed St. Joseph will have a post 
office and Federal court in keeping with Pa dignity and im- 
portance, and I am sure, one of which the citizens will be proud. 
With the new building the Post Office Department will be able 
to provide improved facilities for handling your mall. 

Before closing, I want to take this o ty of saying a word 
3 ren 50 2 or 8 devotion to duty which is so 
eviden e e of a million postal 
in this country. 1 n 

The records of the Post Office Department are filled with out- 
standing and heroic deeds of postal workers from the days of the 
early posts. That spirit of devotion to duty and the traditional 
manner in which the worker puts his desire “to see that the 
mail goes through” before ev hing else, was never better 
— than it was during the days of the pony express 
service. 

Scarcely a day passes in which postal workers in various sec- 
tions of the country do not perform some outstanding feat of 
heroism and courage in the course of their duties as public 
ente It is ng Po tested that such a sacred tradition of 

courage, ani gence has grown up around the Postal 
Service in the more than 150 years of its 3 

I shall never forget the cooperation and assistance which has 
been so willingly rendered to me by postal workers everywhere, 
e a 8 look A with 8 my association with 

at grea’ y men and women who comprise 
States Postal Service. tnd on 


Democracy and Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF JUNE 6, 1937 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Democracy 
and Dictatorship” published in the New York Times of 
Sunday, June 6, 1937. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 6, 1937] 
DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 


The fact that M. Leon Blum was able last week to round out a 
full year as Premier of France—despite the predictions freely 
made, when he took office, that France was headed for dictator- 
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ship—is no doubt largely the consequence of M. Blum’s own quali- 
ties as a good tactician, a man of principle and a timely advocate 
of social reform. But this in itself is not enough to explain why 
hecies of a dictatorship in France have gone astray. A year’s 
uffeting has shown that democracy in France, for all its periodic 
rests on a much more secure foundation than the prophets 

of its downfall were prepared to believe a year ago. 
To this day dictatorship has failed to convert to its own cause 
a single nation experienced in the ways of democratic govern- 


lieve that they have something to gain by swapp 
They Have been told that by ridding themselves of the superfluous 
custom of consulting the electorate they will discover a new 
means of organizing industry for production and achieving a new 
national unity. But what does this mean, in terms of 

value, to the trade unionist who would lose his right to strike, to 
the farmer who would become a cog in the machinery of state, or 
to the businessman who would find himself exterminated under 
a dictatorship of the left, or ordered about at every turn, with a 
steadily diminishing margin of profit, under a dictatorship of 
right? 

On the basis of the record it has written thus far, dictatorship 
has nothing substantial to offer as compensation for the sacrifices 
it involves. Soviet Russia, concentrat: primarily on the prob- 
lem of converting an undeveloped coun’ into an armed camp, 
has its impressive army, its few large mass-production industries 


but there are 20,000,000 people in Germany who need food cards 
to obtain meat at manageable prices, and the boom in the war 
industries has been aptly described as a process of using all the 
means of the present, pledging much of the earnings of the 

and spending the capital inherited from the past. To this point, 
the evidence in favor of a switch from democracy to dictatorship 
is not impressive. 


Col. E. E. Ellsworth Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT, OF NEW YORK, AT 
MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., MAY 22, 1937 


Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me on May 22, 1937, at Mechanicville, N. L., 
at the celebration honoring the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Col. Ephraim Elmer Ellsworth: 


To answer the call of your anniversary committee was a privi- 
lege and honor. 


T 
T 
f 


1371 


be found in the archives of the Government. Would that every 
citizen, young and old, could 


to try. 
The youth of today would do well to read and reread the record of 
Elisworth’s life. Too often such men are n, 
anniversaries such as this bring them back to x 
This man, the anniversary of whose birth we honor here today, 
was born April 11, 1837, at Malta, a small vill ty 
Twenty-four years later, 14 days after Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
volunteers to defend the Union, Colonel Ellsworth’s regiment of 
1,100 Zouaves recruited from New York firemen, marched through 
the streets of that city. In less than 30 days that gallant soldier 
lay dead at Alexandria, Va., the first commissioned officer to lose 
his life in the Civil War. 
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study of law, but his keen desire for a military life prevented any 
such plans, and he gave himself over entirely to this profession 
and became commander of the National Guard Cadets of Chicago. 

Ellsworth's diary beginning in April 1859, gives a most interest- 
ing account of his life. It was one of and privation, 
with barely enough to eat, and destitute of every comfort of 
life. On April 18 of that year one entry states: “I am afraid that 
my strength will not hold out. I have contracted a cold by 
sleeping on the floor.“ 

During the summer of 1860 the Zouaves made a tour of several 
Eastern States, visiting Troy on July 12. The company was met 
at the Troy station by General Alien, Colonel Carr, and other 


crowning success of Hlsworth's career, and at this most critical 
time did much to encourage a real respect for strict discipline ` 
and intelligent organization, encouraging all the military units in 
the several States visited, and was of inestimable value during the 
recruiting period which was soon to usher in the call for volunteers. 
In October 1860 the Zouave organization was disbanded, and 
Ellsworth went to Springfield, I., and accepted Mr. Lincoln’s offer 
to enter his law office. It was here that the friendship between 


been 
Union, but this offer was not accepted by the Governor of Illinois. 
n to the Presiden: 


Ellsworth again 
the War Department, and failing in that, a 
In both attempts he failed, bui 
y with Lincoln and his 1 
John Nicolay, he was offered the position of Chief of a Bureau of 
rank 
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The record made by Ellsworth's Zouaves will never be forgotten. 
The New York Tribune of May 1, 1861, said: 
“The impression Ellsworth made upon us was that of a fearless, 
allant, and energetic man. One of those possessed of the aone 
fies that distinguish those who have them as soldiers, and of 
powers that especially fit them to be leaders of men.” 

We welcome especially to this celebration today the successors 
of these men. 

The regiment left New York for the front on April 29, 1861, 
after a review by Gen. John E. Wool, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the East, reaching Washington May 2. There they occu- 
pied the Hall of the House of Representatives, and in their 
hilarity went into executive session and elected a speaker, clerk, 
and other officers. On May 7, Colonel Ellsworth formed his regi- 
ment in front of the Capitol, and in the presence of President 
Lincoln they were sworn into the service of the Government, 1,100 
strong. 

Soon after the arrival of the Zouaves in Washington they were 
called upon to fight a fire which had broken out in the Willard 
Hotel. So well did they perform this duty that Mr. Willard 
presented Ellsworth with $500, which was at once given over 
to the committee of the First Regiment of Fire Zouaves. Strange 
to relate, this money, together with $2,000 received from the State 
of New York, and other contributions, made up the total of $5,000, 
which made possible the erection of the beautiful monument to 
Ellsworth in your cemetery. On May 27, 1874, this granite me- 
morial was dedicated in the presence of thousands of his friends 
and admirers. 

This was a most critical period for Lincoln. His ability as a 
leader had not been tried, and the North was uncertain as to 
what States they could depend upon, Could the city of Washing- 
ton be held against an invasion from the South? Already Con- 
federate flags could be seen flying across the Potomac. Lee had 
cast his lot with the Confederacy, and with him the State of Vir- 
ginia. Sumter had been fired on and evacuated and the North 
was sadly in need of military leaders. A Massachusetts regiment 
had been attacked in the streets of Baltimore on the way to 
Washington. This was the situation which faced Ellsworth when 
he arrived with his small force of Zouaves. Was it not right here 
that he planned the very act which cost him his life? He could 
easily see the flags of the Confederacy flying from the housetops 
in Alexandria, and at once his desire must have been to replace 
them with flags of the Union. 

At this time W: was garrisoned with 20,000 troops. On 
the 23d of May 1861 orders came for 13,000 men to advance into 
Virginia. Ellsworth sought at once the privilege of having his 
men among the first to advance. This request was granted, and 
he was ordered to go down the Potomac by boat, and enter Alex- 
andria in the front, while others were to cross by bridge and enter 
the city from the rear. His last words to his men on the eve of 
their departure were: Act as men. Do nothing to shame the regi- 
ment. Show the enemy that you are men as well as soldiers.” 

In the early morning of May 24, 1861, Ellsworth’s regiment was 
ordered to cross the Potomac and enter Alexandria, Va. The 
colonel, after proper disposition of his men, started with a small 
squad through the streets of the town. For many months a Con- 
federate flag had been noted flying from the Marshall House, and 
had been easily seen from across the river. This flag at- once 
caught the notice of the gallant colonel. The rest of the story 
is well known. Ellsworth and his men rushed up the stairs, 
cutting down the flag, and descending, the group were met by 
James W. Jackson, the proprietor of the inn, who discharged his 
shotgun, instantly killing Ellsworth. Jackson in turn was shot 
and killed by Corp. Francis Edwin Brownell, of Troy. 

It was said Elisworth had a premonition of death. His letters 
home on the eve of his ill-fated departure gave that impression. 
This is part of what he wrote his parents: 

“Whatever may happen, cherish the consolation that I was en- 
gaged in the performance of a sacred duty. I am perfectly con- 
tent to accept whatever my fortune may be.” 

Ellsworth's body arrived in Washington May 24, and was placed 
in the Navy Yard. Both the President and Mrs. Lincoln were 
deeply affected by the tragic death of their friend. A correspond- 
ent for the New York Herald wrote a few hours after the assassi- 
nation that President Lincoln burst into tears and concealed his 
face in his handkerchief. He again remarked: “This act only 
shows the heroic spirit that animates our soldiers in the righteous 
cause of ours.” Ellsworth's body was removed from the navy yard 
and lay in state, clad in full uniform, in the White House. The 
whole North was plunged into sorrow as the President and other 
high dignitaries of state gathered at the religious service. The 
letter sent by the President to the bereaved parents in Mechanic- 
ville is a classic, and shows the very high esteem in which Ells- 
worth was held by Lincoln and his official family: 


“In the untimely loss of your noble son, our affliction here is 
scarcely less than your own. So much of promised usefulness to 
one’s country and of bright hopes for one’s self and friends have 
rarely been so suddenly darkened as in his fall. In size, in years, 
and in youthful appearance, a boy only, his power to command 
men was surpassingly great. This power, combined with a fine in- 
, tellect and indomitable energy and a taste altogether military, con- 
| stituted in him, as seemed to me, the best natural talent in that 
department I ever knew. And yet he was 3 modest and 

ter 


F urse. My acquaintance with him began 
less than two y N + through the latter half of the inter- 
vening period it timate as the disparity of our ages and 
N would permit. To me he appeared to 
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have no indulgences or pastimes, and I never heard him utter a 
profane or an intemperate word. What was conclusive of his good 
heart, he never forgot his parents. The honors he labored for so 
laudably, and, in the sad end, so gallantly gave his life, he meant 
for them no less then for himself. 

“In the hope that it may be no intrusion upon the sacredness 
of your sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute to 
me 3 of my young friend and your brave and early fallen 

“May God give you the consolation which is beyond all earthly 

wer 


“Sincerely your friend in common affliction, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 

The body of Ellsworth was brought home after impressive cere- 
monies in New York and Albany, where the Governor and his staff 
paid their final respects. So ended the short career of one of the 
most promising soldiers of that time. 

A few days ago I visited Alexandria, Va., to view the scene of 
Ellsworth's death. The Marshall House has been remodeled and 
is now an apartment house, but on the outside of the building is 
a bronze tablet with this inscription: 

“MARSHALL HOUSE 

“Within this building in the early morning of May 24, 1861, 
James W. Jackson was killed by Federal soldiers while defending 
his property and personal rights, as stated in the verdict of the 
coroner's jury. He was the first martyr to the cause of Southern 
independence, but the justice of history does not permit his name 
to be forgotten. 

“Not in the excitement of battle but coolly and for a great 
principle he laid down his life, an example to all, in defense of 
his home and the sacred soil of his native State, V: $ 

“Erected by the Sons and Daughters of the Confederate Soldiers.” 

Nothing now remains to indicate that in this house Ellsworth 
received his mortal wound. Even the stairway on which he fell 
has been removed. How fitting and proper if a memorial tablet to 
him could be erected there also. 

Here it may be fitting to mention that Francis Edwin 
Brownell was born in Troy July 13, 1840, and died in Washing- 
ton March 15, 1894. Congress rewarded him with a Medal of 
Honor, and he was made a first lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
Because of severe wounds received in battle, he was retired in 
1863, and three years later was advanced to the rank of captain. 
For many years he made his home in Washington and was known as 

Ellsworth's Avenger.” 

This celebration does more than mark the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Elmer Ellsworth. There was something 
in his life and death that set him apart from other men and 
gave him a prominence usually reserved for older men. Perhaps 
the fact that he was born near our own homes brings him more 
vividly before us, and yet how very few of the younger genera- 
tion ever heard his name. Thousands and tens of thousands 
knew him during his lifetime. How strange that, having made 
himself so proficient and so outstanding in his chosen profes- 
sion, he should be called upon to play the part and then for 
scarcely a day. At a time when leaders were so needed by Lin- 
coln, what an opportunity was presented this young genius to 
become a great commander. He had all the qualifications for 
leadership. What cruel destiny was it that prevented the full 
accomplishment of his great purpose? 

It is quite possible that Ellsworth's military ambitions came 
from his greatgrandfather, George Ellsworth, who at the age of 
fifteen joined the American Army and took part in the Battle of 
Saratoga. This fact may have profoundly influenced his desire 
for a military career. Also there is no doubt that during Ells- 
worth’s boyhood he had read the stories of the historic Hudson 
River Valley, the stories of Fort William Henry, Lake George, 
Ticonderoga, Lake Champlain, and the decisive victory of the 
American Army at Saratoga. All these events must have made a 
deep impression upon the mind of this young man who was so 
soon to become an illustrious soldier. 

This great gathering has not come here today in idle curiosity. 
Many of you have traveled hundreds of miles to honor this young 
American; and if you do not take home with you a great respect 
for him and a high resolve to emulate in some small measure the 
principles for which he lived and died, then your journey here 
will not have served its purpose. 

Seventy-six years ago almost to this day thousands stood here 
with bowed heads to receive all that was mortal of Elmer Ells- 
worth, and again we come here to honor him, not with bowed 
heads and sorrowful hearts but with heads raised high and hearts 
full of gratitude that such a man was given to us. 

His active life, his splendid character, his devotion to his 
country are examples worthy of emulation by the youth of today, 
He set out in the world to hew his own path, not for himself but 
for those he loved. He was a leader because leadership was born 
in him, and he lived and died as he would have wished. 

America today is facing a great task. As the Civil War tried 
men’s hearts, so now we need calm consideration and determina- 
tion and a high purpose to preserve and make greater all that has 
been given us. 

His work was not finished. He still saw before him a great work 
to do, but he would have been satisfied to know that his country 
honored him for what in such a pitifully few years he had 
accomplished. 

All we do here today will avail little if it does not serve to 
instill into the hearts and minds of all of us a greater admiration 
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and reverence for this man we honor. Even taking into considera- 
tion his short life, I believe we can call Elmer Ellsworth a great 
citizen. As we read his life, we know he was born and brought up 
in humble circumstances. He struggled to overcome every hard- 
ship, and by sheer courage and determination he obtained high 
regard and position among his fellow men. We find no word of 
reproach concerning his character. As a man he was a 
strict disciplinarian, but yet kind and considerate in his dealings 
with his men. 

We who live in this part of the Empire State, one of Nature's 
most beautiful spots, have reason to be proud of the fact that 
Ellsworth came from among us and knew this neighborhood as 
we know it. 

All the possibilities of advancement and high command in the 

his 


respect 
ing the affections of men.” It may be said of Ellsworth that his 
act was one of rashness, but no one can deny that in the 


was followed by their splendid services to the Nation. 
Let us hope that these ceremonies honoring your heroic son 
will keep alive the traditions he so faithfully followed. It is good 
to honor such a life. Countless numbers of our children never 
heard his name. Let us see to it that from this day on they 
may know and remember why we are here so that they, too, can 
have the inspiration of his splendid example. Just as we hate 
war, so much do we love and honor those who gladly give their 


and future generations must not forget him. 


The Essence of Our Constitutional Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


ON MAY 24, 1937 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address 
by Speaker BANKHEAD: 


Probably there is never a more difficult task confronting a 
public speaker than that of determining the selection of a sub- 
ject for discussion on an occasion like this. If a subject of 
intense contemporaneous interest is chosen, one is likely to be- 
come too partisan to meet the proprieties of the time and place. 
If he essays to discuss some abstract problem inherent in an 
atmosphere of the campus, he is likely to prove “weary, stale, 
fiat, and unprofitable.” 

And so, out of such dilemma, and mindful that there is wisdom 
in the old adage that “A shoemaker should stick to his last”, 
I have chosen to submit some observations upon what may be 
termed the essence of our Federal Constitution as applied to our 
present social and economic conditions. 

In all probability, there has not been any era in modern his- 
tory during which so much as now the minds, and indeed the 
hearts, of men have given such profound consideration to the 
problems of government for an organized national society. 

Let us take but a brief glance backward, say to the year 1914. 
Surely that is but a moment of time as compared to the centuries 
that had preceded in the infinite changes which had occurred in 
the ceaseless quest for formulae of national action. In that long 
stretch of centuries dating back to the very twilight of civiliza- 
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tion, the student of social progress will find an amazing field 
for investigation of what problems for the fixing of rights and 
privileges have been running through the individual and aggre- 
gate minds of men. 

It had run the gamut of law, precedents, restraint, privilege, all 
the way from tribal customs to the absolutism of unlimited mon- 
archy. For all those centuries men had been „What are 
my inherent natural rights as an individual?” “What neighbor 
of mine has the right and to what extent to limit or prescribe my 
course of action?” “If there shall be a surrender of any of my 
natural rights to some form of social compact for a better protec- 
tion of all, then what assurance shall I demand from society that 
my surrendered will be protected against the avarice 
or power of my neighbor?” “Shall the units of society trust 
their fellows with verbal agreements or insist upon the solemnity 
of written compacts?” “How shall they be made—how enforced— 
how modified or repealed?” 

And through all this groping for an adequate answer to these 
questions, ofttimes witnessed by bitter strife, bloodshed, and 
havoc, there must inevitably have gone the conclusion that men 


on one side, and monarchy as the established order in the others, 

How swiftly and with what totally unanticipated results has 
the whole scene changed! As an inevitable result of the World 
War, the subsequent peace treaty, and the resentments, bitterness, 
and challenges which followed it, there have have been titanic 
upheavals in the structure of government in a majority of the 
continental powers of Europe. These have been developments of 
the most far-reaching and epoch-making significance to all the 
peoples of the world. Indeed, some of their implications cannot 
be ignored by the people of the United States. 

Where rules with imperious power the Czar of all the Russias, 
for centuries the symbol of autocratic sovereignty, now stands 
dominant the very antithesis of that symbol, but none the less 
autocratic rule of Stalin, the Communist. 

Germany, for a few short years a quasi-republic, has reverted 
to a one-man absolutism almost without parallel in all the tide 
of time, in a new political philosophy of the totalitarian state 
called naziism. 

The throne of the Caesars in Italy is now held not in name, 
e e 


The population of old Bourbon Spain is now daily devastated 
with unspeakable savagery by a civil schism as to whether Mos- 
cow, or Berlin, and Rome shall dominate its destiny. 

I have traveled so far afield from the announced subject of dis- 
cussion in order that there may be a fair comparison between 
what I regard as the d doctrines of other world powers 
as compared to the comfort and felicity of the constitutional 
status in our own beloved United States of America. 

The limitation of time will not permit an excursion into the 
inviting field of the organization of the structure of our consti- 
tutional system. It is singularly appropriate that we should 
reflect upon it now, for upon the 17th day of September 1787, 
150 years ago, the 100 days of labor of the Delegates to the Con- 
vention were ended, and our Constitution signed. 

Probably the greatest compliment ever paid to the genius, if 
not the inspiration of our organic law, was that of William E, 
Gladstone, the very great English who, to use his full 


“As the British Constitution is the most subtle organism which 
has proceeded from the womb and long gestation of progressive 
history, so the American Constitution is, so far as I can see, the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

That compliment paid by an eminent statesman who always 
measured his words is peculiarly impressive when we stop to 
consider that the American Constitution was an absolutely new 
venture in the field of statesmanship. It will be recalled that 
it was the very first pattern or experiment in the field of a rigid 
Constitution. There had been no pioneering in such field by 
statesmen of other countries. The document was absolutely 
original and generic. The conclusion must be fairly drawn, how- 
ever, that the men who framed the Constitution must have been 
profound students in the field of Government and must have not 
only brought to bear their studies and observations of other 
forms of Government, but also necessarily had to utilize a re- 
markable amount of native genius and imagination in order to 
frame our fundamental law along lines adequate to meet not 
only their conception of a Government for a free people, but 
also elastic enough in contemplation to govern contingencies that 
they knew must necessarily arise in the development of a great 
nation. 

In any study of our Federal governmental structure, it must 
always be remembered that every single power possessed by the 
Federal Government is a specific power that was delegated to it 
by the sovereign States of the old Confederation and the people 
thereof. As an evidence, however, of the prophetic wisdom of the 
framers, ample provision was made with due safeguards for 
such changes in the organic structure as the evolution of time 
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and events might make necessary in order to meet the constantly 
changing conditions of the future, This through the process of 
amendments. 

The great underlying political principle of the entire fabric is 
based upon the everlasting conception that a Government for a 
free and independent people must always, under all circumstances, 
under all contingencies, be a Government by the sovereign will 
of the people who are to be governed. And another most vital 
principle is that all men and women who can qualify for citizen- 
ship are upon terms of absolute equality in political power. As a 
handmaiden to that conception, it was provided that all govern- 
mental action should be taken by the express will of the majority. 
That, of course, did not mean and does not now mean, that the 
temporary majority should be clothed with any ruthless and 
unrestrained power. Meticulous care was taken in framing the 
Constitution to see that the rights and privileges of the minority 
should always be amply safeguarded and protected, and this 
remedy was adequately provided not only by the restraint of the 
Constitution itself, but provision was made through the processes 
of the courts to see to it that no property or personal rights 
guaranteed to any citizen, even the humblest and most obscure, 
should be invaded or forgotten. 

And so these very wise framers of the Constitution set about in 
simple terms to establish the framework of a philosophical, politi- 
cal structure which is, in truth, a veritable model for simplicity 
and strength. 

There are three pedestals, and three alone, upon which the 
entire superstructure is builded; the legislative power, the execu- 
tive power, and the judicial power. To each was assigned a very 
definite and circumscribed limit of operation. Within the “dead 
lines” of each of these coordinate powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the authority which may be exercised therein is absolute 
and untrammeled, subject, however, to a very wise and at the 
same time necessary provision of a system of checks and balances 
which in the ultimate were not intended to make nugatory the 
authority of either branch, but that the final action of each 
should rest upon a sound basis of restraint. For the 

of this discussion, it is not necessary to elaborate upon that phase 
of constitutional power. 

It will be recalled that it was necessary to have the ratification 
of nine of the Original Thirteen States before the new Constitu- 
tion became effective. There were very grave objections to the 
ratification of the Constitution in many of the States, notably in 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and New York. The resistance of Mason, 
Patrick Henry, and Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, especially Jef- 
ferson, were based upon the ground that the original Constitution 
did not sufficiently safeguard the individual rights and liberties 
of the people, and these remonstrances, urged with passionate 

Leal, finally eventuated in an understanding that the first Con- 
gress assembled under the Constitution should propose 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution which are now commonly called the 
Bill of Rights. They constitute, to my mind, the vital essence 
of our organic law. All of the sanctity and security of these 10 
amendments are inestimably precious to the American people. 

“ shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 

' So that under the benevolent protection of that amendment 
here in this blessed land of ours, of real personal liberty, a man 
:may speak as he pleases, he may think as he chooses, he may 
worship as his conscience dictates, and he shall have the inalien- 
able right to appeal to his Government for a redress of grievances, 

A few weeks ago I was a guest at one of the famous Gridiron 
Club dinners in Washington. Next to me at the table sat the 
German Ambassador. The President of the United States was 
there, As usual on such occasions, the Chief Executive was the 
target for many satirical lampoons and severe criticisms, I asked 
the German Ambassador if such a performance as that would be 
tolerated in the presence of Hitler, the Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany, and he instantly replied that such a performance in 
Nazi Germany would be absolutely unthinkable. Such is the dif- 
| ference between the liberties of a free people and those who live 
under dictatorship. 

The other nine amendments constt the Bill of Rights are 
of equal dignity and force. The right of the people to bear arms; 
the prohibition against quartering soldiers on private property 
without the consent of the owner; the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures; the right to demand an indictment by a 
grand jury; the right to speedy trial by an impartial jury of the 
State in which a crime shall have been committed; the right of 
jury trial in civil cases; the prohibition against excessive bail and 
cruel and unjust punishment and of peculiar and ou 
importance, the provisions that, “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
‘Every one of these 10 amendments is a negation of power in the 
' Federal Government, to be preserved as a matter of supreme im- 
portance to all our people, now and hereafter. 

In discussing the vital principle of our democracy, it may not 
be amiss to refer most briefly to the preamble of the Constitution 
and a short statement from the Declaration of Independence. 
Their repetition can certainly do no harm, especially to the youth 
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of America who are now forming their own conclusions as to what 
type of government shail restrain or encourage them in the years 
to come. The preamble to the Constitution, which is a vital part 
of that immortal document, is clothed in the following language: 

“We the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
* and establish this Constitution for the United States of 

ca.“ 

Note those impressive words, to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, promote the general welfare, and to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity”, and the 
careful student, upon investigation, will find that all that follows 
in the Constitution is but an effort to carry forward those beney- 
olent purposes. 

A sentence from the Declaration of Independence, old with age 
but ever new with vital significance, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuft of happiness.” Those were 
the words of Thomas Jefferson, and it may be appropriate to quote 
a sentence or two from Jefferson’s inaugural address when he was 
undertaking to more clearly define the purposes for which our 
Government was established: 

“Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or per- 
suasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations—entangling alliances with none; the support 
of the State governments in all their rights, as the most competent 
adminitrations for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks 
against antirepublican tendencies; the preservation of the general 
Government in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor 
of our peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right 
of election by the people—a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which are lopped by the sword of the revolution where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of 
the majority—the vital principle of republics, from which there is 
no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate parent 
of despotism.” 

Now I have reminded you of some of the essential considera- 
tions in the minds of the framers of the Constitution. I think it 
fair to take the position that those of us in Washington under 
the present administration who have been largely responsible for 
Federal laws and policies, haye undertaken in a broad way to 
carry out and to carry forward the essence and sacrament of the 
real spirit of our Constitution. Our major problem has been 
based largely upon a conception of the general welfare. We have 
undertaken to preserve, as far as possible, the elemental rights of 
the masses of our people to a fair preservation of their health, 
their security, and their progress toward a more abundant life. We 
have been confronted in the last few years with conditions of un- 
paralleled misery, distress, and unhappiness. At times during that 
period the very pillars of the temple of our National Government 
seemed to tremble with auguries of disaster. Every segment of our 
society from the highest to the lowest, in greater or less degree, 
has been the victim of some form of desperation. In such a social 
and economic cataclysm it has appeared vitally essential that we 
should venture into some new fields of legislative pioneering, 
some of them unthinkable as governmental policies a quarter of 
a century ago. 

We concluded that the first duty of a democracy like ours is to 
save democracy itself, and to save democracy it was essential to 
also save the respect and confidence of millions of almost forgotten 
men and women in the confidence that their Government in such 
desperate days was not unmindful of them. Hunger and nakedness 
and destitution cannot be appeased by statements of academic 
principles. An im ed and hopeless agricultural system, the 
most basic of all industries, had not only to be salvaged, but 
restored to some assurance of permanent prosperity. The public 
confidence of the people in our Federal and State banking 
had to be restored by Federal activities insuring the safety of de- 
posits against panic and collapse. The millions of men and women 
who toil, the so-called laboring classes of the country, were entitled 
to some emancipation from the slavery of long hours, inadequate 
pay, child labor, and cut-throat practices of competition. The 
unemployed and bewildered youth of the country were entitled and 
have received the beneficent encouragement and support of a Fed- 
eral Government which realizes that a generation from now that 
same youth will be the burden bearers of the Republic in all realms 
of human activity. 

We have embarked and expect to go still further forward in a 
Nation-wide program for the salvation and conservation of our 
soil and all of our natural resources which have been and always 
will be the greatest heritage of our people. We are seeking practical 
methods of undertaking to abolish, in large measure, the great 
evils and unhappiness attendant upon our farm-tenant and share- 
cropper situation and to give back to these men with the hoe 
something of the “upward looking and the light.” 

We have already laid deeply, and I trust permanently and suc- 
cessfully, the mud sills of a great social security program giving to 
the unemployed, the aged, the blind, the benefit of some measure 
of solace and security against the ravages of age and the fell blows 
of misfortune. 

And all of these and many other objectives which I have not 
named, despite the merciless and capable opposition of many 
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powerful influences of the old order, are, in my humble judgment, 
but carrying out the vital conceptions of the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, that if any democratic form of government is to be 
assured of permanency and perpetuity, it must obtain and it must 
deserve not only the confidence but the admiration and affection 
of the great masses of the people who constitute such Government. 


P. W. A. or W. P. A.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the limited time 
of 20 minutes for discussion of House bill 7363 allotted to 
Members on each side of the aisle is hardly enough to per- 
mit one to express his views adequately. For that reason, 
I have, in addition to the few remarks made on the floor of 
the House, asked this leave for extension. It seems to me 
that there is a misconception in the public mind as to the 
nature of these two agencies, the P. W. A. and the W. P. A., 
and as to the purpose and merits of each. It has been sug- 
gested that the recent conflict in this body between P. W. A. 
and W. P. A. has been more a matter of personalities than 
of respective merits. I know nothing about that and care 
less, for I am favorably impressed with the workings of both 
of these agencies as I have observed them and come in con- 
tact with them in Arizona. 

The educational equipment and facilities of the State of 
Arizona, from the university down to hundreds of school 
districts, have profited in a building program through the 
agencies of P. W. A. At a time when the State of Arizona 
was scarcely able to barely maintain her university and two 
teachers colleges, this P. W. A. agency permitted a building 
program on each campus, which was very much needed and 
which the State itself would probably not have been able to 
carry out within the next 25 years. This is what I regard 
as & wise building program at public expense during a time 
of depression when private employment was almost nil. On 
the other hand, W. P. A. did on one campus alone $100,000 
worth of needed, useful work. 

Many school districts in Arizona have been greatly aided 
by W. P. A. where needed construction was done and much- 
needed employment offered locally. In financing education 
in Arizona, the State is fortunate in having a plan whereby 
a large portion of the funds come out of the State Treasury. 
This is known as State aid in education. It explains in 
large part the progress and up-to-date conditions of Arizona 
schools. However, this State aid in Arizona has never ap- 
plied to the building program. As a result, at the beginning 
of the depression, we had some very modern and satisfactory 
building in some districts and, in contrast, in some of the 
poorer districts we had buildings that were unsafe and dis- 
creditable. W. P. A. has been a blessing to those poorer 
districts. 

I have often heard the charge of “politics” hurled at our 
relief work. Whenever it is held up to scorn, the so-called 
temporary nature and makeshift purpose is usually referred 
to as “leaf raking” and “made work.” I have seen some 
of that temporary and makeshift work, but comparatively 
little, and I am agreeably surprised that both P. W. A. and 
W. P. A. programs have been as effective and productive as 
they have been in the State of Arizona. Accordingly, it 
is not strange that the Governor of the State, the State 
legislature, various county boards of supervisors, city officials, 
and school-board members, have communicated to me their 
wishes regarding and favoring both of these agencies. Al- 
though I, at first, sought to earmark a fifth of the relief 
bill for P. W. A., and still favor that organization which 
builds most permanently and enduringly, nevertheless, I 
feel that it is good public policy, as well as the humane 
necessity, to give the administration adequate leeway to 
take care of our army of unemployed. a 
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Critical Relationships Between Labor, Capital, and 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, OF 
MICHIGAN, JUNE 5, 1937 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
radio broadcast made by the senior Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. VANDENBERG] on Saturday night last on the general 
subject of the relationships between labor, capital, and the 
Government. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The relationships between labor, capital, and government have 
reached a point which requires of all concerned that we frankly 
take common counsel together lest each, in its own zeals, shall 
jeopardize, if not destroy, our chances for common advantage 
under the Republic. We are in the midst of severe industrial 
controversy all over America, plus a sudden purpose on the part 
of government to add new and highly speculative industrial re- 
straints to the existing statute code. Some phases of this con- 
troversy cannot be dismissed as less than ominous—particularly 
whenever and wherever the integrity of law hangs in the balances. 
No citizen who intelligently loves his couritry and its institutions 
can ever compromise with this latter challenge, no matter who 
offends. Nothing else matters if civil liberties—whether human 
rights or legitimate property rights—go by the board. But long 
before we reach such a tragic climax, whether precipitated 
thoughtlessly or by design, there are some fundamental realities 
which no straight-thinker can ignore. I want to discuss some of 
these realities tonight with particular reference to the proposed 
new hours and wages laws; and I want to do it analytically as an 
appeal to reason, rather than emotionally as an appeal to class 
hatreds which could wreck the United States. 

Looking to a secure and prosperous industrial future under 
law and order for our country, it will make no useful contribu- 
tion to speak of this problem solely in the passions engendered 
by years of what labor condemns as employer oppression; nor 
to speak in the prejudices which attribute nothing but com- 
munism to an employee revolution. There has been plenty of 
maddening indefensible exploitation upon the one hand; and 
there is plenty of evidence of sanguinary communistic activity 
upon the other. But these are minority factors in both instances; 
and I prefer, for the time being, to reason with all concerned 
on the basis that a devotion to equity and fair play—under the 
American system—can still control our destiny. 

Our paramount necessity at this hour is enlightened self-in- 
terest on the part of both labor and capital—not to say of 
Government itself—to the end that we shall not destroy the 
profitable American productivity upon which labor, capital, and 
country must rely for progress and prosperity. It does no one 
any good to win a battle and lose a war. None of us, including 
labor, can afford what were called Pyrrhic victories in olden 
times, named for the triumph over the Romans at Asculum, 
which moved King Pyrrhus to exclaim: “Another such victory 
and we are lost.” 

Enightened self-interest calls upon capital to accept the true 
spirit of collective bargaining, free from all coercion, and fair 
labor practice as written into law and morals. Enlightened self- 
interest calls upon labor to use its new-found power with an eye 
to the maintenance of profitable industry lest its reservoir of 
contemplated benefits dries up. htened self-interest calls 
upon Government to enforce all laws, without fear or favor; and 
upon citizens to obey all laws, lest there be no stabilized society 
in which to enjoy the fruits of a more equitable economy. En- 
lightened self-interest also calls upon Government not to force 
the process of industrial regulation by statute any faster than 
successful industrial management can assimilate. Successful in- 
dustrial management is not a matter of statutes. It cannot be 
ordered by law. It is dependent upon human initiative and 
courage and vision and upon legitimate opportunity and legiti- 
mate rewards. It cannot be unionized. It is the human element 
which distinguishes America from both fascism on the one hand 
and communism on the other. If it be discouraged or destroyed, 
there is nothing under the American system to take its place. 

In the midst of these controversies and uncertainties I am par- 
ticularly raising the question whether this is a propitious time 
for the Federal Government to thrust new industrial statutes into 
the existing situation—I refer to the proposal to write a quick 
Federal code covering minimum wages, maximum hours, and child 
labor—before existing statutes are safely and wisely stabilized 
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and mutualized with a legal recognition of the blunt necessity 
that “fair-labor practices” involve reciprocal obligations upon 
employee and employer alike. 

I attach myself to the view suggested by the distinguished 
Junior Senator from Nevada Mr. McCarran], that we had best 
postpone these new statutory controls until we may be confident 
that we have found the right answer in terms of real advantage 
for the vast army of American workers who now hold profitable 
jobs and who want to keep them. 

Of course, there can be prompt agreement on a constitutional 
amendment against the exploitation of children in industry. My 
own recent proposal has the virtual endorsement of most of the 
forces which have fought kindred propositions heretofore. There 
can be prompt agreement on the Wheeler-Johnson ban against 
the products of child labor in interstate commerce. But the 
question of hours and wages—only recently committed to 
legalized collective bargaining by Co: 
in today’s whole industrial controversy, insofi 
versy is not a sheer and naked reach for arbitrary power. It is 
involved in today's whole problem of equitable labor peace which 
is antecedent to labor prosperity, or prosperity for anybody. It is 
a grave question in public policy whether this latter sector is 
not already so belligerently complicated that no good purpose, 
for anybody, is to be served by opening up new and added legis- 
lative regulations and resultant controversies at the moment, no 
matter how inherently persuasive. There is such a thing, un- 
3 as economic indigestion. There is also such a thing 
as suicide, 

Now, there is a strong case to be made for minimum wage and 
maximum hour laws in the States, and for the theory of a basic 
Federal standard to equalize competitive conditions, There is an 
equally strong case to be made against a national strait jacket 
in these matters; but a still stronger case against the creation of 
a new Federal bureaucracy with large discretionary and dicta- 
torial powers—as seems inevitable under the formula thus far 

But I submit that there is no case whatever to be 

made in favor of rushing pell-mell into all the implications of 

any such legislative program when, with our monitory N. R. A. 

ience as a background, we know the sinister possibilities in 

this ultimate field of action. Nor is there any case to be made 
in favor of piling new and uncertain mandates of law upon indus- 
before industry has learned to live under mandates already 
created. The idea suggested in the press that such a program 
might be perfected by June 15 and rushed to quick conclusion— 
involving, as it ultimately does, the whole American economy—is 

a travesty upon prudence. 

Constantly to be borne in mind is the fundamental proposition 
that not law but successful and profitable commerce, within the 
reasonable price reach of the ultimate consumer, is the key to 
more jobs and better This does not argue against vig- 
orous statutory protection of labor against exploitation; emphat- 
ically otherwise. But it does argue against needlessly multiplied 
or premature statutory experiments which are so rapidly precipi- 
tated upon American business that it sinks instead of swims. 
There is a limit to endurance. Only Heaven can help us if this 
endurance fails. There can be no substitute in statesmanship— 
unless it be vain reliance on dictatorship. 

American industry, although beset with strikes, is struggling 
back to production and employment peaks. This is the prime 
prerequisite to any mass ty because no amount of legisla- 
tive prescription, no matter how nobly meditated, and no end of 

“revolutionary parades, no matter how enthusiastically organized, 
can substitute for business itself as a producer of jobs and wages, 
The finest reforms are fruitless—and this goes for the whole con- 
templation today—if they create more problems than they solve, 
and if, in the language of the street, they “kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg.” 

Our estimated production index for May is 117, as compared with 
119 in 1929, Employment is at the index of 102, as compared with 
105 in 1929. Pay rolls are at 105, as compared with 109 in 1929. 
Manifestly there is no such emergency as justified hasty experi- 
mentation at the depth of the depression, On the contrary, the 
paramount need at the moment is to consolidate our gains, 
stabilize our progress, and standardize a rational and mutually 
helpful relationship through reasonable collective under 
the newly authenticated Wagner Act, before precipitating new 
complications through new mechanisms of dubious implication. 
There is such a thing as giving a recuperating patient too much 
medicine when he is convalescing. 

Labor is entitled to a constantly broadening share in the fruits 
of its own production. Labor is entitled to be free, whether in 
or out of a union. I continue to believe that an ultimate formula 
for definite profit-sharing, encouraged through tax exemptions, 
plus as near as possible an approach to the idea of an annual 
wage, is capitalism’s saving grace in this connection. But it 
profits labor or government nothing to force prematurely heavy 
burdens upon industry before they can be assimilated; particularly 
if it results in the abandonment and liquidation of enterprise en- 
tirely. This, unfortunately, is happening in many instances; and 
there will, I fear, be many more to come if the responsibility of 
business becomes unbearable. This does not produce real wealth, 
There is simply less wealth to divide and share. 

These practical phases cannot be safely ignored. Furthermore, 
they touch many angles. From labor's viewpoint, for example, I 
should say that this would be an exceedingly poor time to fix 
even a minimum statutory wage, because the real value of wages, 
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purchasing 
wages already are in the grip of a vicious circle—pay scales up, 
then production costs up, then living costs up, then buying cur- 


the 

less implications of our giddy gold and silver purchase policies 
warn all realists that the value of money is utterly speculative 
until these inflationary forces come to curb. Until money values 
are standardized, wage values cannot be standardized. In other 
words, there are other problems that ought to be settled first. 

Again, before we may proceed with prudence and reasonable 
security to establish wages and hours by Federal fiat, the whole 
related economic problem must be painstakingly explored lest 
our zeals lead us unwittingly astray. These related economic 
problems include new dislocations in relative agricultural parity. 
They include the deadly menace of an ultimate consumer who 
will one day himself strike commodity prices which are 
driven too swiftly upward by artificial governmental means. They 
include the probability that Federal wage fixing, once initiated, 
may lead to Federal price fixing, which as a general proposition, 
never worked and never will. They include the probability that 
Federal wage fixing and price fixing together will lead to com- 
pulsory arbitration in labor relations—not voluntarily, but by 
sheer force of necessity as we are driven closer and ever closer 
to the centralized, authoritarian state with its tyranny of op- 
pressive government-blessed monopolies. They include the prob- 
ability of an enforced return to the exploded economics of “con- 
trolled scarcity”, which vainly promises more wealth by produc- 
ing less wealth—a sort of “share-the-poverty” movement. 

There are many other equally vital relationships which require 
to be thought through to their ultimate conclusion before we set 
our feet upon these yet newer roads. The whole fabric of the 
Nation is ultimately involved. When we have thought these 
things through—and at least a few recognized economists approve 
our findings—I bespeak the willingness and the courage to proceed 
though it be in undiscovered country. But it is folly to suggest 
that we can think them through in 2 weeks or 2 months. Par- 
ticularly is this true when available seasoned advise, from the 
President himself on down the line, usually is unable to do more 
than to recommend the creation of a delegated authority to find 
the answers which we are unable to find ourselves. That is the 
essence of fascism, however far it be from the inherent purpose. 
Certainly the mountain will have labored to produce a mouse if 
our present hasty product is in reality but an admission that no 
truly uniform hours-and-wages rule is universally feasible in so 
expansive a country as America, and that the best we can do is to 
turn over the power of effective decision—the power of life and 
death over industry—to a new and all-powerful bureaucracy. 

The President submitted an able message upon this subject in 

to its humane objectives. But good motives alone are not 
enough. The business problems in America today is a battle of 
realities which must be taken as they are. It is one thing to 
meet a payroll. It is quite something else to talk philosophy, 


loyally accepted new social-security laws and taxes and is moving 
forward under them—the first of many far-flung innovations. It 
is struggling under a new surplus tax which, in many instances, 
dangerously prohibits the use of earnings to cushion prudent opera- 
tions, to A days”, or to expand into operations 
that d make more jobs. many units, business must accom- 
modate itself to the Wagner innovation which already 
deals with hours and 


long-range planning for bigger and better things is becoming next 
to impossible. Yet it—and it alone—can take up what remains of 
the unemployment slack. The achievement of this latter goal is 
bound to be less a matter of legislative formula now than a matter 
of legitimate opportunity to forge ahead in competitive pursuit of 
more trade which shall produce more jobs and wages. The 
production of more things for more people at prices within their 
reach will do more for labor and for the common prosperity than all 
the vague and wishful legislation, no matter how worthily sustained 
by theory, which we might add at the moment to the current 
schedule. 


This does not say that continuing protection statutes for indus- 
trial equity shall be forgotten; exactly contrary. It simply says, 
as a matter of reality, that existing statutes are adequate for the 
time being and that legitimate business—if it is to have any time 
and opportunity left to create the jobs and wages that are de- 
manded of it—must have a reasonable “breathing spell” from 
more, new, inconclusive, experimental statutes. 

There is no imminent emergency which calls for Federal control 
of hours and wages at the moment, and there is less than no 
experienced assurance that the proposed control would contribute 
to trade and employment and the general welfare, even if there 
were an emergency. Probably we are coming to some sort of ulti- 
mate Federal direction in these fields. But haste makes waste. 
I respectfully submit that a joint study of the hours and wages 
problem, with all its related implications, by the appropriate 
Senate and House committees during a congressional recess, which 
the country craves, could hope to bring us seasoned, and 
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matured recommendations of a specific nature at the beginning 
of another session; whereas the hasty, snap-jJudgment enactment 
of more uncertain, speculative, bureaucratic legislation at the 
moment—tfreighted as it is with an infinity of other industrial 
problems—is definitely calculated to do more harm than good. 

In conclusion, I respectfully beg to recall the advice to labor 
which once fell from the lips of its greatest single friend in the 
American labor movement—one who fought aggressively for labor 
but who never neglected the national vision in respect to labor's 
sound and reliable progress. Of course, it always will be true that 
labor cannot disassociate itself from the welfare of the country 
any more than the country can disassociate itself from the welfare 
of labor. Except as both welfares develop simultaneously there 
can be no permanent advantage for anybody. This truth is too 
frequently in danger of being overlooked today on many fronts. 
The greatest labor statesman who ever lived was Samuel Gompers. 
His imposing statue adorns Massachusetts Avenue. Labor will 
never lose when it spares a moment to consult with the bronze 
Gompers on his pedestal. There is graven for all time where he 
who runs may read, the following eternal admonition which today 
needs greatly to be reiterated: i 

“So long as we have held fast to voluntary principles and have 
been actuated and inspired by the spirit of service, we have sus- 
tained our forward progress, and we haye made our labor move- 
ment something to be respected and accorded a place in the 
councils of our Republic. Where we have blundered into trying 
to force a policy or a decision, even though wise and right, we 
have impeded, if not interrupted, the realization of our own aims.“ 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


TESTIMONY OF HON. PETER J. DEMUTH, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the following testimony before the sub- 
committee on appropriations for the War Department: 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
floods have occurred in the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio 
River Basins far beyond the memory of man. According to the 
records available, the first major flood occurred in the year 1762, 
before a plow had struck the ground or a tree had been cut in the 
forests of this watershed. 

We have had 100 floods during the last 96 years. The two 
major floods occurred on March 15, 1907, and March 18, 1936. 
The damage done by the flood of March 18, 1936, in Allegheny 
County was estimated at $50,000,000. 

You were speaking a while ago about what would be ultimately 

d over to the Government in the form of taxes, or what would 

the write-off in income-tax returns on account of these flood 
. You may form your own conclusion on this point, but 
it is safe to estimate that the Government lost on income-tax re- 
turns, an amount equal to 10 percent of the flood losses. These 
flood losses are an important reason why the Government income 
did not reach the estimated yield for the fiscal year 1936. They 
will also have a marked effect upon the yield of the income tax 
for the year of 1937. The total flood loss recorded from major 
floods for the year 1936 in the United States are $175,390,000, 
while the loss so far recorded for the year 1937 in the United 
States is $400,000,000. These figures do not include losses due to 
other ordinary floods which have occurred during 1936 and 1937. 
The loss in income actually suffered by the United States in in- 
come-tax returns for these 2 years will probably amount to $61,- 
000,000. It must be remembered too, that a large part of the 
$27,000,000 raised by the Red Cross will be charged against the 
income of the United States Government on the individual in- 
come-tax returns. It therefore behooves our Government to con- 
duct its affairs with consideration of the interests of the lives and 
property of the people in the flood districts. Flood prevention is 
humane and economically wise. Delay is cruel and wasteful. In 
order to balance the Budget, we must prevent flood losses, 

The damage done by the flood of March 1907 in the city of 
Pittsburgh was estimated at $6,500,000. 

Since 1907. that is, during the past 30 years, there have been 
37 floods in addition to the two already mentioned. The amount 
of direct loss to the city of Pittsburgh by each of these floods 
varies from two to three hundred thousand dollars. It has been 
estimated that the total loss of the entire Ohio Valley, in the 
flood of 1937, is in excess of $250,000,000, and the total loss in the 
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Ohio Valley for the past 50 years has been conservatively esti- 
mated to be in excess of $1,000,000,000. This amount is in addi- 
tion to the loss of lives and the loss due to sickness and other 
indirect . At this time I wish to present exhibit A, show- 
ing the United States Weather Bureau record of floods at 
Pittsburgh. 

Accompanying these major floods are the dangers of epidemics 
of contagious diseases and threats of perilous fires. These dangers 
are caused by the disabling of the water plants in the various 
municipalities which furnish water and fire protection. 

Following the great flood of 1907, the Flood Commission of 
Pittsburgh, a public-spirited citizen's organization, supplied funds 
to the extent of $110,600 for an extensive survey of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela River watersheds. In this survey many 
prominent engineers furnished their services free. I understand 
that Morris Knowles, one of the outstanding engineers of this 
country, did not charge one cent for his services. This service was 
conservatively estimated at $250,000. Since 1907 many other 
studies of these watersheds have been made. After the disastrous 
flood of March 18, 1936, $6,000 was spent for a supplemental sur- 
vey and report, which was made in November 1936. Under the 
authority of the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, the surveys 
were completed. 

The designs for most of the reservoirs are now completed. The 
plans and specifications have been completed for the construction 
of the dams at Tionesta and Crooked Creek. Incidentally, both of 
these are earth dams, and the contract could be let within a 
month. They are already designed. The dams at Red Bank and 
Loyal Hanna can be started during the summer. The remaining 
dams on the Mahoning Creek, French Creek, and Conemaugh 
River and the dams to protect Johnstown can be started by next 
fall. These dams will reduce the crest of a major flood at Pitts- 
burgh 10% feet. You can appreciate their importance to the 
Pittsburgh district and the upper Ohio River Basin. 

I know of no project that has been studied and surveyed 80 
thoroughly, over so many years, as has been the flood prevention, 
water, and soil conservation project for this district. At this late 
date we still beg for action—an appropriation. This is most rep- 
rehensible and, in my estimation, not sound economy nor good 
management. Pennsylvania is known as the Keystone State. In 
the protection of floods of the entire Ohio Valley, including the 
Mississippi Valley, Pennsylvania is the keystone of the project. 
The waters that run into the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers 
from their watersheds flow through every mile of the Ohio and 
Mississippi River Valleys. No doubt it is apparent to you gentle- 
men that the water retained in the reservoirs of the upper regions 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, benefits every town, 
county, and State on the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
Therefore, any money spent below Pittsburgh or any other point 
ee down the river will benefit only those towns farther down 

© river. 

While the flood-control program must necessarily cover the 
entire Ohio Valley and Mississippi Basin, you will agree that the 
most economical place to start is at the headwaters. The use 
value of the flood-control dams decrease in direct proportion as 
they approach the mouth of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
This is because they protect only the valley below their location. 
The Pennsylvania dams, together with the one now about to be 
completed on the Tygart River of West Virginia and the one on 
the West Fork River, will protect 100 miles of Allegheny and 
Monongahela River Valley and 93 miles of the Ohio River Valley 
down to and including the district of Wheeling, W. Va. In addi- 
tion thereto, these dams help to prevent floods in the 841 miles 
of Ohio River Valley from the Wheeling district to the mouth of 
the Tennessee River. From there on down, the economic weight 
value of any water retained by the Tennessee Valley dams will be 
equal only to that retained by the Pennsylvania dams. The Ten- 
nessee Valley dams, you should note, will be of no value to the 
1,034 miles in the Ohio River Basin above the mouth of the 
Tennessee River, 

The total gross cost of all the dams to protect Pittsburgh will be 
$65,000,000 and will remove a flood crest of 170,000 cubic feet per 
second. The cost per 1,000 second-feet will be $38.25. Here is an 
interesting comparison between the work of the Army engineers 
and the T. V. A.: The proposed Gilbertsville Dam of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority on the Tennessee River, costing $110,000,000, 
will remove a flood crest of only 200,000 cubic feet per second. 
The cost will be $55 per 1,000 second-feet. 

Aside from the favorable geographical location, the economic 
weight value of the mammoth industrial district extending up 
the Allegheny, and Monongahela Rivers, and down the Ohio River 
beyond Wheeling, W. Va., adds further to the importance of this 
Pennsylvania project. -The assessed value of the city of Pittsburgh 
alone is over $1,200,000,000. One county in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, namely, Allegheny, is assessed more than the entire State 
of Tennessee. Yet, we spend millions in flood prevention and 
power dams for that State, while we in the upper Ohio district 
must continue to beg for an appropriation to protect the Pitts- 
burgh district and our States bordering upon the Ohio Basin. 


While the Tennessee Valley projects have merit, nevertheless, this 
project to protect Pittsburgh and the upper Ohio River Basin, you 
must agree has not received due consideration. 

The dams designed to protect this district have taken into con- 
sideration all matters such as water and soil conservation and 
power development. Every dam will have constructed therein 
penstocks for power development. 
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I know of no section where power can be put to better use than 
po EIAS VAI industrial section of the world, the Pittsburgh 


"This map is a forest map of the watersheds of the Allegheny 
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conditions favorable to a 
spring of 1939 or 3 no one knows whe 
they are inevitable. 

The State of Pennsylvania has already appropriated $5,000,000 
for this work and has agreed to share equally the cost of this 
work with the Federal Government. 
point out that this is Sr that Pennsylvania 
and New York have set up and agreed to 


Mr. DEMUTH. I appreciate that, put, nevertheless, it is going on. 

Mr. Srarnes. In that respect your remarks are not quite 
apropos. 

1117 DeMoura. It distorts the spending of money, so far as 
equality and justice are concerned. 

Our only salvation rests with the wisdom and good judgment 
of this committee in deciding to appropriate now at least $10,- 
250,000 to start this most vital project in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the benefit not only of the Pittsburgh district but the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley. 

I thank you gentlemen for your attention. 

Mr. Snyper. I might make one observation in connection with 
your last sentence there. As you know, it is not within the power 
of this committee to designate any one particular project or any 
particular sum. 

Mr. DeMurH. You are not permitted to earmark it? 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. DEMUTH. There 8 earmarking done, but not by the Ap- 
Propriations Committe 

Mr. Snyper. That is 7 

Mr. Dx Murg. Unfortunately so. 

Mr, Starnes. We are in entire sympathy with you in your prob- 
lem, but I wanted to make that statement in explanation of our 
position here, You do subscribe to the theory that flood control 
is a national problem. 

Mr. DEMUTH. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. We thank you for your illuminating statements. I 
am sure you have contributed a great deal of information for the 
consideration of the committee. 

Mr. DEMUTH. I am happy to know that you feel that way. 


The Gallatin Valley Dam in Western Montana 
Should Be Constructed Immediately 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 14, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I regret sin- 
cerely that both the Appropriations Committee and the 
House has refused to provide funds for the construction of 
the Gallatin Valley Dam in Gallatin County, Mont., within 
the Interior appropriation bill. It is a great mistake because 
this is, in my estimation, one of the most worthy and most 
feasible projects presented to this body. In order to carry on 
the fight for its construction I have introduced a bill appro- 
- priating $6,000,000 and demanding that construction begin 
immediately. That bill is known as H. R. 7313. 
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I wish to point out some pertinent facts in connection 
with irrigation and reclamation projects in the West. Not- 
withstanding the great drive for economy, it would seem to 
me that it would be very sensible to place great emphasis on 
expenditures which would provide work thus cutting down 
the relief load and at the same time construct projects 
which would be self-liquidating. The Gallatin Valley Dam 
is such a project and it is not to be classed with those which 
simply drain money out of the Treasury. 

Montana now faces the greatest drought situation in its 
entire history. In addition to drought, Mormon crickets and 
grasshoppers are taking heavy toll throughout the entire 
State. Something must be done for these people and must 
be done now, and one of the most sane and most feasible 
plans would be the construction of reclamation projects such 
as the one proposed in my bill. 

The battle for supplementary water is a major one and 
would be an outstanding means of keeping farmers out of 
the relief class. The farmers of Montana have put up a 
game fight in the last few years but tremendous obstacles 
confront them and the continued water shortage which has 
now become more acute than ever in the past seems to 
point directly to constant dust-bowl conditions unless some 
remedial action is taken immediately. 

Farm programs which have been carried on during the 
past few years were primarily designed to meet a national 
emergency and were admittedly only temporary measures, 
How well we may plan for successful utilization of our re- 
sources in the future will depend upon our knowledge and 
interpretation of the facts covering past and present condi- 
tions. 

The study of the present needs of Agriculture in the Gal- 
latin Valley shows the problem is one of water supply 
throughout the growing season. This adequate supply can 
only be secured by storing excess water run-off. 

The United States Bureau of Reclamation in a prelimi- 
nary report on the Gallatin Valley project, December 1936, 
shows the West Gallatin River has an average discharge of 
650,000 acre-feet where it enters the valley. Seventy-two 
percent of this flow occurs during the normal irrigating 
months of May to September, inclusive. In years of low 
run-off the annual discharge falls to 400,000 acre-feet, and 
in 1 year has fallen as low as 296,000 acre-feet. In such 
low years there is little surplus water in the flood months, 
The main project plan presented in the report is limited to 
a reservoir on the West Gallatin River with utilization of 
canals now diverting therefrom. 

The general trend of precipitation, as shown by figures 
from the Montana State College weather station, has been 
steadily downward. During the period 1880-99 the aver- 
age was 20.29 inches, and in the past 20 years, 1917-36, 
it has been only 16.40 inches, a loss on the average of 3.89 
inches, or 19 percent. This accounts for the recurring 
shortage of water for irrigation and definitely points the 
urgent need for a storage reservoir which will hold flood 
waters until later in the season when growing crops must 
have needed moisture if they are to develop. 

The Gallatin Valley is one of the finest sections of Mon- 
tana. Its people are hard-working, industrious, respectable 
American citizens who have fought successfully through 
drought and depression to maintain themselves and their 
families. The Gallatin Valley Recovery Association, whose 
membership comprises farmers who would benefit from this 
project, have agreed to reimburse the Government, and I 
know that they will, because their word is as good as gold. 
I sincerely hope that the House will adopt and send to the 
Senate my bill providing for the construction of the Gallatin 
Valley Dam and show these sturdy Americans in this sec- 
tion that Congress appreciates their fight to live as Ameri- 
can citizens ought to live in the richest country in all the 
world. 
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Relief Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this House joint resolution proposes one and a half billions 
for relief for the coming fiscal year. The President and the 
House committee recommend the appropriation. 

The Government, due to complete collapse of business and 
lack of employment, was compelled to enter the field of gen- 
eral relief until business recovers sufficiently to give employ- 
ment to those desiring work. It is not the purpose of the 
Government to lead anyone to believe that it will continue 
to spend the taxpayers’ money and create a psychology 
amongst the people that some need not concern themselves 
about their own welfare. 

It would be most harmful if in this country any of us 
could be led to believe that the Government owes us a living 
or that we are entitled to be “on the Government” or that 
any able-bodied sane person is to be supported at the ex- 
pense of his neighbors. However, it is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to see that no one starves where he is able to work, 
makes an honest effort to secure work, and is unable to do 
so. If his disability be due to other causes, he is entitled 
to protection and help. Further, I do not believe this Gov- 
ernment should make its relief problem compete with busi- 
ness. In other words, relief should not be so alluring as to 
dull efforts to secure employment and thus be demoralizing. 

The object of this resolution is to continue to provide relief 
where necessary and work relief on useful public projects in 
this country, its Territories, and possessions, including useful 
projects heretofore approved by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. As the money is to be spent under the President’s 
direction, then none will be necessarily wasted and all of 
it may not be spent. There is an unexpended balance now 
of some $225,000,000 available for relief work from prior 
appropriations. This resolution provides that $415,000,000 
may be spent for highways, roads, and streets, and $630,- 
000,000 for public buildings, parks, and other recreational 
facilities, including sewerage system, water supply purifica- 
tion, airports, flood control, conservation, and other work 
projects. It provides $380,000,000 for educational, profes- 
sional, self-help, clerical positions, and women’s projects. It 
likewise provides $75,000,000 for National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The amount specified for any of the foregoing pur- 
poses may be increased from the unexpended balances here- 
tofore appropriated as I have just mentioned. 

The President is given authority to transfer from one fund 
to another, but no Federal construction project can be under- 
taken, nor carried on, under this appropriation until there 
has been set aside sufficient Federal funds for the completion 
of the project; nor until adequate finance has been assured 
for financing such part of the entire cost as the Government 
will not supply. This appropriation is available to the Presi- 
dent also for such loans, relief, and rural help, for needy per- 
sons as the President may desire. Furthermore, the funds 
herein allocated to Works Progress Administration shall be 
apportioned and used over the 12 months of fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, and must be administered during such year so 
as to constitute total amount furnished during such year 
through such agency for relief purposes. In other words, no 
other relief funds will be available for next fiscal year. 

The resolution further provides that the pay for persons 
engaged upon projects provided for herein shall not be less 
than the prevailing rates of pay for work of a similar nature 
in the locality. I am not in accord with this provision, be- 
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cause in some sections people on relief get much more than 
people in other sections, and the difference in cost of living 
does not justify it. For example, in some States a person on 
relief gets $21 to $35 per month, while in others from $40 to 
$55 per month. 

The act further provides that applicants in actual need, 
although not heretofore on the relief rolls, shall be given 
the same right of employment as though on the rolls. No 
aliens illegally in the United States shall be employed, but 
where aliens have applied for citizenship papers they may be 
given relief subject to priority of. American citizens. This 
resolution authorizes and directs the Works Progress Admin- 
istration to wind up the affairs of Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration established May 12, 1933, and to make report 
of its operations. These provisions meet my approval. 

It will be seen that under this resolution the President is 
authorized to handle the relief problem as heretofore, and 
that relief, as we go along, is to be tapered off. This should 
be significant to all that the Government does not intend, 
if possible, to enter upon a policy of the dole and all thought- 
ful people must agree with this policy. 

At first I was inclined to support and did support what 
is known as the Starnes amendment to further allocate part 
of the relief funds for relief work in connection with floods, 
building of pools, reservoirs at the sources of our rivers 
and streams, and in the plains of the West, for I felt such 
work would be most useful and true relief to those who 
desire work. In fact, I favor only useful work and expendi- 
ture of relief money. For the same reason I supported the 
Beiter amendment which likewise earmarked part of the re- 
lief funds for projects such as school buildings, and so forth. 
My reason for doing so was because in many cases the peo- 
ple have arranged financially for same, and they are needed 
and most worth while. But, having listened to the assur- 
ances given regarding these amendments, have reached the 
conclusion that the President and agencies for relief will 
carry out really the purposes of the Starnes and Beiter 
amendments. Therefore I must vote against them on the 
bill. 

My State being very much interested in roads, particularly 
farm-to-market roads, and believing many other States are 
similarly situated, and being further of the knowledge such 
work is useful and permanent to the largest number, I voted 
to amend and allocate $150,000,000 of the appropriation to 
the States to be supervised by the States for farm-to-market 
and other roads. However, the statements made by the 
leadership of the House as emanating from the President 
convince me that the purposes for which the amendments 
were offered will be fully carried out by the President. 

I voted against increasing or decreasing the appropriation 
for relief because on such matters I am compelled to rely 
upon the recommendations of the President and the com- 
mittee which held the hearings, and who are more familiar 
and capable of determining the amount for relief than anyone 
else, and they recommend a billion and a half dollars. 

The act has another feature not in other relief bills which 
I approve and supported in the committee. Hereafter the 
employees and those in charge and administering relief will 
be selected in the States and apportioned proportionately to 
the States according to population, and some States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia will no longer be unduly favored here in 
Washington and elsewhere, and the jobs will be more equita- 
bly distributed. 

The relief program has had a twofold objective: First, to 
assist the needy, and secondly, to put money in circulation 
where needed. The amount of actual money was so scarce 
that a dollar in many sections was worth 200 cents or more of 
labor or property. It was too precious to spend and too many 
had none to spend. Practically all credit money was 
destroyed. 

The result of the program has been quite successful. The 
income of the American people in 1932 was $32,000,000,000, 
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while in 1936 it was $60,000,000,000, a net increase of twenty- 
eight billion in 1 year, or twice as much as the President has 
increased our public debt in four and a half years. Such an 
annual increase in income of the people certainly cannot 
make alarming our national debt. We have every assurance 
that the annual income will grow increasingly greater, pros- 
perity more certain, and the national debt less. However, I 
warn that we have not yet removed the cause for these large 
appropriations for relief. What we do is merely palliative. 
The price level must be raised and stabilized through the 
control by the people of their money. 


What Private Monopoly of Oil Costs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, 
AT PEOPLES’ LOBBY LUNCHEON ON MAY 29, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein an address delivered 
by myself over a Nation-wide network of radio stations of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, the subject assigned 
to me is so tremendous in its ramifications I will be able merely 
to discuss a few outstanding aspects of the oll situation in 
America today. 

THE SCOPE OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 

The ofl industry in the United States commenced in Pennsyl- 

vania in 1859, when the first commercial possibilities of oil seep- 

age were recognized. Since that time it has grown to such pro- 
Portions it can truthfully be baid to be the most powerful business 
in the world today. Five-gallon cans of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York may be found in the fastnesses of Tibet or 500 miles up 
the Yangtze Kiang above Hankow. “Oil for the lamps of China,” 
Indeed oil is so important to the Chinese, and our Government 
been so sympathetic with the oil business in the Orient, that 
maintain a fleet of warships to patrol that great Chinese 
River to prevent raids upon the heavy investments of the Standard 


The late John D. Rockefeller in his twentieth year adopted a 
motto, “Oily to bed, and oily to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
John D. FC It might even 
be said that the “oily bird catches the worm“, for the Rockefeller 
y and their business associates have made that phrase come 
terally 8 For 70 years oil has been a dominating influence 
can politics. It has lubricated the legislative workings 
such oil-producing States as Texas, Oklahoma, California, Mon- 
, Louisiana, Kansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. It wrecked the 
publican Party under Harding. It drove Cabinet ministers out 
Official life. It forced a Secretary of Interior into prison. It 
e basis for a national scandal. 
nder the late John D.'s leadership the Standard Oil Trust was 
in 1882. For ruthless freebooting, bribery, intimidation, 
corruption of public officials, secret rebates from rallroads—its 
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trade but was reversed on appeal on a technicality. The Oil 
Trust broke up into subsidiary groups, but today the Standard 
Oil group still sells 52 percent of all the oil products in America 
and 75 percent of exports. 

OIL! A WORD THAT INTRIGUES AND ATTRACTS 


Oil! The very word appeals to our imagination. Black gold 
which flows with explosive force out of the ground. 
track the jungles and uncharted deserts seeking it. The wild- 
catter persistently drills one well after another through a long 
succession of dry holes, sanguinely praying for the big strike. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been mulcted from a gullible 
—.— by promoters preying upon man's stupidity, selling him a 
lueprint oil well. 
THE OIL MAJORS CRUSH THEIR COMPETITORS 
It is the fashion today to speak of the oil business as com- 
petitive, that production be limited, that wells be capped, that 
prices be stabilized—all under the guise of the hypnotic word 
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“conservation.” Just as lumbermen have laid waste vast 

by a ruthless despoliation of Nature’s bounty so have oil com- 
panies exhausted vast areas of the oil lying underground. Orig- 
inally, independent dealers were permitted a degree of competition 
in oper ties lubricants to the public. Today they are heartlessly 
exploited. 

The day of the independent is gone. Seventy-five percent of 
the business is company-controlled. If the independent retailer 
will not conform, he is liquidated. If he undersells the price 
set for him by the integrated or major companies, he is “dried up.” 
He can buy from no other company. He is spied upon, intimi- 
dated, coerced, and in effect becomes a servile slave of his indus- 
trial overlord. The boycott, the blacklist, the moratorium, the 
lease-and-license method, the consignment method are used to 
control the price. 

In my home State of Washington no oll is produced. We are 
at the mercy of the companies. In that State the majors put 
coloring in millions of gallons of good gasoline belonging to inde- 
pendents so that it would look like cheap gasoline. They leased 
all available storage tanks so that independents would have no 
place in which to store their supplies. They sell to the 
Government for 4 n a gallon, though citizens alongside must 
pay 17 N the tax. They form subsidiary companies ap- 
parently competing with themselves so that when they force an 
independent to sell to them it would vee gee the company con- 
tinues independent. They have absorbed all independent dis- 
tributors in the State of Washington. 

THE OIL MONOPOLY CHRONICALLY UNDERSELLS THE INDEPENDENTS 

The oil industry claims to have a $14,000,000,000 investment. It 
can afford to sell gasoline below cost wherever an optimistic inde- 
pendent attempts to compete with it. In my home State, in two 
gasoline wars, the major companies retailed gasoline to the public 
at 5 cents per gallon and paid a State and Federal tax on the 
same gallonage of 6½ cents, thus actually paying out 1½ cents 
per gallon for taxes alone, more than the amount received, and, 
in addition, themselves paying for refining, transportation, com- 
mission, investment charge, storage, and distribution, but the 
public paid the bill, as always. We now pay 21 cents per gallon 
for gasoline in that State. How long, O Lord, how long will the 
long-suffering and too credulous American public allow this con- 
dition to continue? Can we regulate? The answer is we should 


operate. 
WE ARE EXPECTED TO FINANCE OVEREXPANSION 


The oil industry is coupled with as much public interest as is 
the electric-power business. The public needs cheap gasoline even 
more than it does cheap electric power. Something should be 
done about the 200,000 service stations in the United States. Are 
we expected to underwrite the insensate expansion of oil com- 
panies and the idiotic construction of three times too many 
service stations? Must we guarantee so much profit to each 
man in the business, even though there are three times too many 
therein engaged? Should we approve the erection of 500 percent 
excess construction of oil wells, erected on the theory of surface 
capture, for fear some neighbor might drain off the oll? 


THE OIL CODE AND CONNALLY ACT HAVE TENDED TO ENTRENCH 
MONOPOLY 


In 1934 the Government set up an oil code based upon the need 
for conservation of oil. Hot oil was being sold in the enormous 
new east Texas field. State Governors had called out troops to 
force the capping of oil wells. The average price of crude oil at 
the well had deen about $1.20 per barrel for 50 years. It dropped 
to 10 cents per barrel. The oil code allocated and limited oil 
production. The oil industry, at first suspicious of Federal inter- 
ference, flirted with, then embraced, Uncle Sam. When this code 
was declared unconstitutional the Connally “hot oil” bill was 
rushed into Congress and passed. This expires shortly, and its 
renewal is now pending in the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Independent oil distributors and busi- 
nessmen bitterly oppose the bill, but Secretary of Interior Ickes, 
again stressing the need for conservation, insists upon its passage. 

The merits of the bill are controversial, but I know that the 
effect of it has been to reintrench the great oil and cir- 
cumscribe the new little ones. A new gusher is not such a find to- 
day. The oil companies are in the money, with Federal coopera- 
tion. The executives of these companies are given the highest 
salaries paid by any corporations in the Nation. Oil pipe-line com- 
panies earned more than 20 percent on then investment in the first 
6 years of the twenties. Likewise, the refinery companies paid 
dividends up to 12% percent. The Standard Oil of California had 
& consolidated net income of twenty-three and one-half millions 
after all deductions, and a gross income of one hundred fifty- 
three and one-half millions in the year 1936. The Standard of 
New Jersey announced that its net income was one hundred and 
forty-four millions for the same period. The total net income of 
the 14 major companies for 1936 was $432,233,000, based upon a 
working capital total for the same companies of $659,650,000. 
What could be sweeter? Remember this income is computed 
after depreciation, fabulous salaries, loan payments, and replace- 
ment charges are deducted, including all expenses. 

PUBLIC EXPLOITATION AND GASOLINE PRICES ARE NOW AT THE MERCY 
OF MONOPOLY 

Here is a great natural resource being heedlessly exploited. 
Twenty billions of gallons of gasoline were sold last year. The 
crude was taken from the ground, a natural resource commercial- 
ized for private property. Think of how much 1 cent increase 
in the cost of gasoline means to the people of the nation—$200,- 
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000,000 a year. If the price of gas increases 5 cents to the public 
we are compelled to pay $1,000,000,000 extra upon the altar of 
the oil colossus. Last year 16,000,000,000 gallons of fuel oil, 2,300,- 
000,000 gallons of illuminating oil, 230,000,000 gallons of naphtha, 
50,000,000 gallons of benzine, plus countless byproducts, such as 
medicines, mineral oils, lipsticks, were sold. From these figures 
all of us can appreciate oil's gigantic proportion. Its cost to the 
people is tremendous. 


LET'S DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


Shall we remain complacently supine and accept servility en- 
forced upon us by the oil monopoly? My answer is “no.” Let 
us nati this great Federal resource. Let us own and oper- 
ate it for the benefit of all the people. I am not satisfied to wit- 
ness the spectacle of an announced increase in the price of 
gasoline of one-half cent per gallon by one company, whereupon 
all other so-called competing companies, by a mere coincid 
announce the same price. Who sets this same price, and why? 
You know the answer. In no other competing business is the 
retail price the same for rival products. I cannot enthuse over 
my Government lending any aid, even indirectly, to such a prac- 
tice. It savors of a high protective tariff to protect infant 
industries like the Aluminum Trust. The people’s lobby is spon- 
soring my bill for the nationalization of the oil industry, H. R. 
7024. Advise your Congressman of your views in this matter. 
We owe it to the American people to divorce them from sub- 
servience to industrial greed, to give them the blessings of cheap 
gasoline, just as we are trying to give them cheap power. 

This is Congressman JoHN M. Corres, of Washington; signing 
off. 


Gavel Made from Hardwoods Grown in Mononga- 
hela National Forest of West Virginia Presented 
to Speaker Bankhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1937 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it now appears that Con- 
gress will be in session for a rather long-extended period. 
Knowing that it is necessary to have substantial gavels for 
your use in presiding over the deliberations of our body, I 
have had the pleasure of presenting to you at a ceremony in 
your office a gavel which comes direct from the woodlands 
of the Monongahela National Forest in West Virginia. The 
white ash handle and black cherry head are typical of the 
many fine hardwood species now prolifically thriving within 
its mountainous borders, protected and scientifically man- 
aged by the United States Forest Service. 

As you perhaps know, the Monongahela National Forest 
was established in West Virginia after the Weeks law was 
put into effect in 1911. The primary purpose of creating 
this national forest was to maintain a perpetual growth of 
trees on the watersheds of navigable streams, where such 
growth would aid in preventing floods. 

Since the first land was acquired for the Monongahela 
Forest in 1914, the boundaries have been expanded until 
they now include 1,600,000 acres, one-sixteenth of the total 
land area of the State. Seven hundred and eighty thousand 
acres of this great area are now owned by the Federal 
Government and under the administration of the Forest 
Service. 

In order to protect the soil and soil cover of the steep 
slopes from destruction by forest fires, a 500-mile road 
system has been developed. In addition, 18 fire observa- 
tories have been constructed, 600 miles of trails built, and 
700 miles of telephone line strung to insure rapid and effi- 
cient communication. 

Of the 34,000 acres of denuded waste land within the 
Monongahela Forest, 8,000 acres have been reforested with 
trees grown at the forest nursery in Parsons, W. Va. This 
immense work of reforestation prevents erosion on the steep 
Slopes and helps preserve the purity and regularity of flow 
of the mountain streams. Reforestation work in the rich 
soils of the West Virginia mountains and protection of the 
expansive young forests also insure a continuance of a tim- 
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ber supply capable of meeting much of the industrial need 
of the country. 

In the work of preserving the beauty and attractiveness 
of the West Virginia uplands for the recreation and pleasure 
of the American people, five recreational areas, known as 
forest camps, have been developed. Seventy-five thousand 
people were registered users of these facilities last year. 
Game management and stream improvement work is 
progressing in collaboration with the State conservation 
commission, resulting in a rapid improvement of wildlife 
conditions. 

Since 1933 thousands of C. C. C. boys have taken an 
active part in all activities of the Monongahela National 
Forest, receiving great physical and mental benefits thereby. 

You will understand that this gavel and these few facts 
are indicative of action and progress well in keeping with 
the spirit of our time. Please use the gavel as long as pos- 
sible, keeping the facts in mind after its usefulness is 
terminated. 


“Domestic Economy and Foreign Trade” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ADDRESS abet 2 DANIEL C. ROPER, SECRETARY OF COM- 
A 


: AND OTHER CIVIC AND TRADE 
GROUPS, INAUGURATING THE OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRADE WEEK AT NEW ORLEANS, LA., MAY 17, 1937 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Relating Our Domestic Economy to Foreign 
Trade” delivered by Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, at New Orleans, Lå., Monday, May 17, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am glad to be in New Orleans to assist in opening National 
Foreign Trade Week. This annual observance, sponsored coopera- 
tively by many national and local organizations, has done much 
to give our people a definite consciousness of the necessity of 
developing our foreign trade and of the importance of our ports 
as trade outlets. Among the ports of great importance in this 
regard is the port of New Orleans, and I wish to compliment the 
association of commerce of this city and the other civic and trade 

responsible for this meeting. 

While much of the economic activity of our port cities centers 
around foreign trade, the movement of commerce affects all the 

people throughout our country. Therefore, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the radio facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
enabling me at this time to speak to regional and Nation-wide 
Thane fro: t friend 

I have brought from a grea’ of our foreign-trade 
the following message: 1 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It is a source of encouragement that 
such widespread interest is being taken in the annual observance 
of Foreign Trade week. There is nothing more important than 
bringing our people into a consciousness of economic problems. 
Certainly one of the most important of these is the development 
of foreign trade, and the instrumentalities for the ark fg 
of this objective are well illustrated in the encouraging results 
under our reciprocal trade agreement program. 

I wish to express my personal appreciation to each cooperating 
agency, collectively a individually, for the valuable assistance 
they are rendering in our effort to assure safe and peaceful prog- 
ress in our international economic relations. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


I believe that the production mechanism of this country can 
be safely geared to a long-time schedule of improved domestic 
demand for both durable and consumer goods. Particularly will 
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this be possible in such lines as building supplies, electrical equip- 
ment, automotive equipment, house furnishings, machinery, air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment, clothing, and food prod- 
ucts. This is a natural consequence of our rising standard of 
living, based on increased consumer purchasing power, but the 
price structure must be wisely protected against price disparities 
and abnormal changes if volume production is to be sustained. 
Present trends are encouraging. In the first quarter of this year 
domestic industrial activity was one-fifth greater than in the same 
quarter of last year, and retail sales gained 15 percent over the 
1936 od. 

If a may assume that the strike situation in major industries 
is easing, and if we may assume that industrial in the 
interest of both employer and employee are in process of righteous 
adjustment, then we can contemplate the future with increased 
confidence and fewer misgivings. 

„however, is careful consideration of the 


mentary booms; that is, not promote one important enterprise 
to the neglect of others of equal importance or permit one to 
lag, as in the case of low-cost housing. Our gains can be effec- 
tively consolidated only if we recognize the interdependence of all 
groups and heed danger signals. 

In our foreign-trade program, permit me now to enumerate 
some of the fundamental factors needed to be recognized for a 
safe future course: 

First. Make continuous study of the individual tastes and 
requirements of the peoples with whom we- would trade. 

This selling technique will require research into the customs of 
desired customers and will reinforce us with a more enlightened 
understanding of their needs and attitudes. 

Second. Reduction of production and maufacturing costs with- 
out impairment of American standard of living, so as to safeguard 
the markets for our surplus products under the highly competitive 
conditions in world trade. 

Third. Continuous research and study by business and Govern- 
ment of conditions affecting world trade, guarding against over- 
expansion under the impetus of war preparations and other 
temporary emergency demands. 

Fourth. Improved transportation through swifter vessels on the 
water and expanding air facilities. 

Fifth. Keeping constantly informed on actual and potential 
changes in world standards of living as a means of measuring 
possible future opportunities for our goods. 

Sixth. Better understanding of the relation of our domestic 
economy to world trade so as to intelligently safeguard our pro- 
duction schedules in fields and factories. 

Seventh. Exercise care in securing lasting goodwill through lib- 
eral and fair trade practices and thus assist in maintaining inter- 
national peace. 

I am glad that I live at a time when problems like the develop- 
ment of our domestic and international trade must be studied in 
one pattern, in broad, national fashion in order to be constructive 
and lasting. This should result im closer world cooperation. 

In our plans for the future, we must recognize that we are 
already in the most competitive foreign trade era in our national 
history. Expanding production capacity in the fields and factories 
of other countries is beginning to reflect the utilization of ma- 
chinery and methods acquired from this country, so that in many 
instances our former customers are now our trade rivals. Not 
only must we encounter competition in goods and services, but 
we must contend with self-containment propaganda at home and 
abroad. In this situation, progress will come through broader 
and more intensive research and production in field and factory 
looking to the lowest possible cost to the consumer. 

Our attitude in the future should be to service other nations 
in the light of their requirements and not think solely of what 
We regard as staple merchandise. We should lay more stress on 
that part of our national production which our foreign customers 
need and desire. 

The Federal Government can assist businessmen to keep in- 
formed on conditions prevailing in the countries with which 
trade relations are desired, but the actual selling of goods should 
be the business of those who are actually engaged in manufacture 
and trade. It is a function of the Department of Commerce and 
its agents at home and abroad to promote American industries, 
stressing their importance to social and economic welfare and the 
intrinsic value and importance of their Furthermore, 
through the Department, there is made possible an interchange 
of knowledge as to customs, ideals, competitive practices, trade 
barriers, trade trends, and demands. In our domestic field, the 
Department of Commerce is experiencing good results from studies 
made and from radio broadcasts over a national network, in a 
series of weekly programs, descriptive of individual industries. 
Thus we are endeavoring to create a better knowledge and ap- 
preciation of industry in our social order. The fact that school 
teachers also throughout. the country are showing great interest in 
this program encourages us to believe that American industry will 
be educationally sustained. 

Research and experimentation, both economic and scientific, 
have always been the advance guards of progress in the United 
States. Technology that has given us mass production and thus 
raised the standard of living is one of the significant rewards of 
patient research and scientific curiosity. 
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Research has been defined as “trying to find out what you are 
going to do when you cannot keep on doing what you are doing 
poet More specifically, it is an imsurance policy against the 

Cultivation of a better perspective of foreign markets should 
not obscure the need of modern facilities for reaching those mar- 
kets. Adequate shipping facilities are basic to the satisfactory 
development of foreign trade. Our merchant marine should, and 
I believe will, be provided with facilities that will make possible 
faster travel and thus enhance the opportunity for more rapid 
shipments as well as for passenger service through which under- 
standing and good will are best effected. Particularly do we need 
comfortable ships that will maintain swift and efficient schedules 
between our important ports and those of Latin America and com- 
pete in passenger requirements with vessels of other countries, 
thus equalizing competitive opportunities from the standpoint 
eer es tion. Our ships are already as safe as any in the 
world. 

We must Keep them so and add to their speed and comfort, and 
at the same time endeavor to inculcate in the American ple a 
higher appreciation of their own ships and a greater to 
translate that appreciation into patronage. 

It is most that in the field of air commerce, the 
United States stands at the top of similar developments in other 


We must recognize the interrelationship of our increasingly com- 
prehensive ion system. This involves proper coordina- 
tion looking to the of the best interests of all and 
for the promotion of the needs and demands of the public. 

The rapid development of aviation is proof that air commerce 
has a definite field of service. We have advanced rapidly in the 
development of heavier than air, because it was adapted to volume 
production and hence the immediate opportunities for encourag- 
ing its more general use. 

We should not cease to study lighter-than-air possibilities be- 
cause of the terrible tragedy that befell the Hindenburg on May 6. 
In fairness to this type of aviation we should refrain from preju- 
dicial judgment. 

Every accident, however serious, may prompt improvements that 
would contribute to safer development in the future. It is not 
too much to believe that all its problems will be solved and lighter 
than air will assume a useful place in our coordinated transporta- 
tion system. 

The complete approach to foreign trade under present condi- 
tions calls for the coordinated thought and action of agriculture, 
labor, business and industry, and the Government. Beyond the 
boundaries of governmental functions is a vast area which can be 
occupied only by private segments themselves. 

We have never thoroughly analyzed and mastered, in our eco- 
nomic studies, the interdependent relationship between cause and 
effect. It should be recognized that the producer of raw materials 
expects the maximum return the market will justify for his prod- 
ucts. The converter naturally wishes the most for his contribu- 
tion to the increased value of the raw material. The 
and distributor of both raw material and finished articles are en- 
titled to their proper share. The worker makes the largest con- 
tribution of all and is due his proper compensation. Finally, the 
consumer must be considered, because if costs and profits create 
an ultimate price level beyond his purchasing power the entire 
economy will be affected and the interdependent structure endan- 
gered. It should be the responsibility of some Federal agency to 
conduct a research that would be of assistance in 
consumers informed when prices are not justified by conditions. ' 
Study of cost factors must also comprehend the importance of 
wise taxation and the necessity of early balancing the National 
Budget. Federal spending for direct relief and for relief projects 
can be curtailed by local communities their equitable 
share of the responsibility toward diminishing the number of un- 
employed and by private enterprise absorbing the maximum of! 
employables. We must strive for an equitable balancing of the 
legitimate demands of dependent humanity and the financial abil- | 
ity of the taxpaying public, keeping in mind also the obligation | 
to aid the individual in our society to maintain his own self- 
respect and to keep his own budget in balance, 

Retrenchment, as advocated by President Roosevelt, which requires 
the cooperation of the public, is the best safeguard against in- 
creased taxes. In the field of relief the obligation of local com- 
munities is to make a careful survey of their rolls for a proper 
determination of cases that are worthy and those that are not, 
with the view to assuming responsibility for their care, with such | 
cooperation and assistance by the Federal Government as may be 
found by the States to be absolutely necessary. 

The proper effort is to maintain a balance among the various | 
participants in the creation of wealth, from field to consumer, 
that will operate to conserve the welfare of all. A perfectly oper- j 
ating democracy is one in which the circuit of cooperative endeavor | 
and equitably distributed bility among the several com- 


munities and their individuals is made complete. 
The problem of management is to work between rising costs, 
which must be covered with a profit to maintain business health! 
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and safety, on the one hand, and consumers’ demand, on the other, 
for prices that will insure continued buying. 

Good wages and purchasing power for the worker and profits 
for industry can only be sustained by keeping costs down. This 
requires added efficiency and the elimination of waste and it in- 
volves the economical use of man and machine power working 
smoothly together with a genuinely cooperative business and goy- 
ernmental policy that is fair and just to all. 

In the field of housing, for example, the objective sought by 
the needed widespread home-building campaign in the United 
States will be defeated if rising costs go beyond the ceiling that 
can be reached in home purchasing by the average family. In 
foreign trade, if our costs pass the point where we cannot deliver 
our goods in competition with similar goods from other countries, 
losses may be expected in such competitive markets and the re- 
percussions on our domestic economy will be very harmful. One 
cannot study our foreign-trade activity without recognizing its 
definite interrelationship with our domestic economy and, there- 
fore, sensing the importance of bringing our fundamental indus- 
trial groupings into the closest possible cooperative relationships. 

Students of present and future foreign-commerce possibilities 
recognize that particularly great opportunities for trade develop- 
ment are offered by the neighbor countries to the south, naturally 
served in a large measure through the port of New Orleans. Aside 
from the economy of the Latin American countries which is 
affected by exports to us in exchange for our manufactures, these 
improving commercial relations are being further prompted by 
the spirit of the “good neighbor” policy, so effectively proclaimed 


by President Roosevelt and reciprocated by those sister republics. . 


These relationships are now also being fostered 
and improved transportation facilities by air, land, and sea. 

Thus are we definitely accentuating greater opportunities for the 
mutually profitable exchange of goods and services and the per- 
petuity of a shining example of peace as a beacon of hope for all 
the world through understanding and good will. 

The fact that our national economy is geared to international 
trade involves the procedure of importing many needed items, as 
well as exporting quantities of our manufactures and raw ma- 
terials in order to safeguard economic equilibrium. 

Last year the value of our stake in foreign trade, represented by 
imports and exports, was nearly $5,000,000,000. During the first 
quarter of this year exports have amounted to $711,000,000 and 
imports $825,000,000, so that we had a moderate net balance of 
merchandise imports. Some are inclined to become alarmed by a 
trend of this kind, that is, an import lus. Before we form 
definite conclusions in this regard we should bring our thinking 
up to date. 

9 75 analysis of trade statistics shows that in some countries 
there is a relatively sharper rise in the value of imports than in 
exports. This is attributed to the fact that many important 
countries are experiencing an accelerated rate of industrial ac- 
tivity, due to armament programs in some cases and to peaceful 
domestic expansion in others. For example, Great Britain’s im- 
ports last year were 12 percent greater in terms of pounds than 
the previous year, while exports, including re-exports, increased 
only 4 percent. In France imports were 21 percent higher than 
the year before, but exports were approximately the same in 
value. How much of this import rise is influenced by temporary 
armament programs it is difficult to determine, 

When all the factors underlying the trend to heavier imports 
in this country are intelligently analyzed, the impulse to visualize 
danger is minimized, if not entirely removed. Before we permit 
favorable trade balance to become an obsession, we should com- 
prehend the effect on our national economy. The United States 
is a creditor nation. Our debtors who cannot liquidate with gold 
can only do so through trade, which for us must be wisely safe- 
guarded. 

Some years ago a nation which imported more than it exported 
paid the difference from its accumulated reserves and thus gradu- 
ally became impoverished. Under modern world economy current 
sales and purchases are not the only factors that relate people 
and nations. An equitable balance in the exchange of goods may 
be compensated for by tourist expenditures, immigration remit- 
tances, and other services. 

Imports in quantities that do not upset the price structure for 
those domestic producers who supply our raw materials or manu- 
facture them thus tend to enrich rather than impoverish our 
country. When we import articles which we do not produce at 
all, or do not produce in sufficient quantities for our needs, then 
such commodities certainly contribute to the improvement of our 
standard of living and to the enrichment of our national life. 
‘There is no occasion for alarm when a creditor nation accepts more 
in goods and services than it furnishes to other countries, yet we 
should study the responsible factors. Prominent among these in- 
fluences last year was the more rapid rise of import than export 
prices. 

A period of rising prices always stimulates stocking up for the 
period ahead. In the United States we are increasing our imports 
of crude rubber, tin, flaxseed, raw silk, wool, precious and imitation 
stones, which is a reflection of our improved domestic situation. 

Another important but abnormal factor was the domestic crop 
shortage resulting from drought, which necessitated purchases 
abroad of certain agricultural products, with a consequent diminu- 
tion of our normal exports of those commodities, The west coast 
maritime strike was another factor affecting exports to a greater 
extent than imports. 

In the aggregate, these unusual situations were responsible for a 
large part of the reduction in our export balance last year and are 


contributing to that sustained trend this year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that our domestic economy has not been impaired by this 
shift in trade balance represented by the increased purchase of 
needed goods from other countries. 

It should be recognized that imports, no less than exports, are 
an index of a nation’s prosperity. Employment has always been 
highest when imports were highest and lowest when imports were 
lowest. Those who decry those imports which are definitely essen- 
tial to our economy should make some constructive explanation 
of what disposition they would make of our surplus cotton, our 
cereals, fruits, tobacco, automobiles, machinery, copper, oil, and 
many other products which we normally produce in quantities 10 
to 50 percent greater than we need at home. We cannot reasonably 
expect to successfully approach markets abroad unless we take a 
reasonable amount of goods in return. Depression in these 
branches of production resulting from lost markets would lead to 
stagnation and unemployment such as was experienced during the 
epidemic of intense nationalism and insurmountable trade bar- 
riers that ended in an economic cataclysm. 

We should discourage hidebound tradition and political preju- 
dice in our realistic approach to tariff reform and comport our- 
selves as our world-creditor position requires. This would have 
us keep in mind the marketing of surpluses, for example, cotton, 
for which we must, under present conditions, accept foreign goods 
in payment or impound such surplus in loans. Illusions and delu- 
sions that have hampered world commerce must yield to recogni- 
tion of the imperative need of an economic interchange of goods 
in international commerce. We cannot, in safety to our industries, 
reduce barriers until other countries reciprocate in that policy. 

To a great nation that produces many surplus commodities like 
ours, a policy of economic self-containment would inevitably de- 
mand fundamental and sweeping readjustment and reorganiza- 
tion of the whole domestic agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
and general economic structure. The result would be a decrease 
in the capacity of our people to purchase and consume, 

Under the terms of the reciprocal trade agreement program 
inaugurated by President Roosevelt and so successfully carried 
forward by Secretary Hull, the mutual benefits derived from a 
liberal flow of two-way trade are recognized. Results of the 
agreements now in effect, combined with our domestic recovery, 
have been of substantial benefit to us and to the world in general, 
Evidence of the trade stimulus derived thereunder is afforded by 
the official returns of the United States foreign trade during 1936, 
when compared with 1935 and 1934. In the case of most of the 
agreements which had been in effect for a sufficient period of 
time and under circumstances that allow a fair judgment, the 
trade of the United States with each has shown gratifying results. 

In our foreign-trade attitude we Americans should not overlook 
the debt of gratitude we owe to that great Scotch metaphysician, 
Adam Smith. This forerunner of a liberal trade policy in the 
world inspired the doctrine that trade between nations could be 
mutually advantageous to both buyer and seller and not a form 
of piracy on the part of the one that did the selling. That 
philosophy is the essence of our present foreign-trade policy. We 
should ask ourselves whether we could make any greater con- 
tribution toward world peace than by so opening up the channels 
of fair and proper trade that would enable every country to 
secure in trade its foods and raw materials instead of, in many 
instances, having to fight for them. The more goods needed for 
normal sustenance that we can send across national boundaries 
in peaceful relationships, the less occasion will there be for 
soldiers defending those boundaries, 

Under conditions of the past we were not greatly concerned 
with ways and means because our trade naturally grew 
out of the world-wide demand for distinctive American products. 
In the case of many important commodities we were the onl 
source of supply and hence sales initiative was not essential. 
With respect to many manufactured products we could offer the 
world low prices, unquestionable quality, and alluring novelty, and 
the very conspicuousness of these values was in itself adequate 
to entice volume orders. However, our advantages in technology 
have to some extent been overcome by competing countries, with 
machinery equal to ours; yes, with machines made by us. Thus 
our remaining outstanding advantage lies in volume production 
made possible by our mass production technique, sustained by 
the general distribution of large purchasing power. The chal- 
lenge then is not only to maintain this advantage of volume 
production and volume purchasing power but to readapt our for- 
eign commercial program to meet the changed conditions through- 
out the world. 

In this commerciatly minded city of New Orleans, resplendent 
with modern marine equipment, natural endowments and 
graphical location have made it a great gateway to our extensive 
Mississippi Valley, as well as a junction for the movement of a 
goodly part of our commerce with Latin America and other im- 
portant countries. Hence the rank of this among the greatest 
ports of the world. 

At the Pan American Peace Conference the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere revived the principle of collective security. 
This pledge to the doctrine of peace stands out in bold relief 

the European background of extensive rearmament and 
civil war. We must continue to exemplify the principles enunci- 
ated at that conference. 

Its success confirms the belief that new world unity can and 
should be the first step in a much more far-reaching program. 
Standing between the East and the West, with unfortified fron- 
tiers to the North and the South, with good neighbors in both 
directions, the United States has thus set a practical example and 
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one that should signal to the entire world the wisdom of the 
conference method, looking to the cultivation of understandings, 
the dissolution of prejudices and passions, the promotion of trade, 
and the restoration of that peace which the distraught peoples of 
the earth so earnestly crave, 

Our experience has been and will continue to be, under the 
3-year renewal of the trade-agreement program authorized by the 
Congress, that these treaties eliminate trade barriers with a con- 
sequent trade increase in both directions. This stimulation points 
the direction which the new fight for peace must take. Economic 
peace is the soundest basis for political peace. A stable monetary 
system, elimination of unreasonable trade , & sensible 
policy of live and help live, buying and selling, giving and taking 
constitute the safest course to that higher standard of living 
which looks to enlarged human welfare and contentment among 
the peoples of the earth. 

These are not times for rifts and selfish contentions in any por- 
tion of our ranks. Unity and cooperation throughout is needed 
to give labor, capital, and consumer equitable opportunity for 
peace and plenty. America is the world workshop to prove this 
possible. Let none fail to contribute his best efforts to accom- 
plish this worthy end for humanity. 


The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


SPEECH BY WILLIAM H. LEWIS, OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAR, 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR NEGRO 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech on the subject, Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Supreme Court, delivered by William H. 
Lewis, Esq., of the Massachusetts Bar. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Edmund Burke in his thoughts on The Cause of the Present Dis- 
contents, written in 1770 when the English Parliament acted under 

al orders, when the King’s will was supreme, said: “In cases of 
tumult and disorder, our law has invested every man in some sort 
with the authority of a magistrate. When the affairs of the nation 
are distracted, private people are, by the spirit of that law, justified 
in stepping a little out of the sphere.” 

My earliest consciousness of citizenship came to me as a school- 
boy in Virginia, which was shortly after the war. I had a feeling 
then that I was a citizen of the United States first, and that citi- 
zenship of the State of my birth counted for little or n ek 
had a feeling that I had to look to the National Government for 
the protection of all of my rights. It is needless to say that I came 
to realize later that I was all wrong about that. The Constitution 
of the United States was my idol; it was the great Magna Carta of 
American liberty so far as I was concerned. I not only read it 


fifteenth amendments strongly appealed to me. I had absolutely 
no real conception as to what my citizenship meant or the nature 
and functions of the Federal State or the relations between the 
United States and the separate States of the Union. I came to 
realize later that, in spite of the 
amendment, I was first a citizen of the State in which I was born 
or the State in which I resided. 
live I soon found out that I must look to the State in which I 
resided for the protection of all my fundamental rights; to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I found that there was some 
difference between my civil and political rights in Massachusetts 
and those that I had enjoyed in Virginia. The Constitution of the 
United States was my political bible; the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which overlooked slavery, counted for little in my youthful 
mind. 

At the Harvard Law School I sat at the feet of Prof. James 
Bradley Thayer, a great teacher of constitutional law. I recall 
many discussions with Professor Thayer over the civil rights cases 
which held that Congress had no authority to go into a separate 
State and to enact a code of police laws. I found later, much to 
my disgust, that the right to suffrage rested upon the laws of the 
State rather than the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
I learned also that a corporation was a citizen of the United States 
and that the fourteenth amendment protected the corporation and 
corporate property to a greater extent than it did the individual or 
class of citizens for whom the provision was enacted. It seemed 
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to me that, after all, the United States was a sort of far away god- 
father and the State in which I lived, where I exercised my po- 
litical rights, where my civil rights were protected, where I had the 
benefit of police, fire and health establishments, after all was the 
citizenship that counted most. In my discussions with Professor 
Thayer his final answer to any arguments of mine as to why I 
thought the Supreme Court was wrong was: “Well, Mr. Lewis, 
the Supreme Court has said it.” That ended the discussion usually 
with the finality of a decision of the Supreme Court itself. 
Many years later when I had the happiness and satisfaction of 
arguing my first case before that august tribunal, the Chief Justice, 
in deciding the question at issue in that case, said “We live in the 
jurisdiction of two sovereignties, each having its own system of 
courts to declare and enforce its laws in common territory. The 
v that each eyeters shen’ be ati ninad a 

ply t each m shall be effecti — 
ered in 1 8 of Sof laws. 1 

“The situation requires, therefore, not onl definite rules fixing 
the powers of the courts in cases of jurisdiction over the ams 
persons and things in actual litigation but also a spirit of recip- 
12 8 and mutual assistance to promote due and orderly 


The New Deal, in the last 4 or 5 years, has undertaken to chang 
all this, to make over our form a government . 5 


a most 


the world. No one who has come in contact with the personne 
of that Court, officially or otherwise, cannot but be impressed with, 
‘human 


the decision of that Court is the supreme law of the land; and 
unless its decisions are respected and the People are taught to 
yield a quick and willing obedience to its decisions, then liberty 
is at an end and chaos has begun. 

Only once in 4 years is the average citizen much concerned with 
the doings of the National Government. Only in time of war is 
the individual made conscious of the fact that he is a citizen of 
the United States and that he must support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, even with his life. 

The decade that followed the World War probably made us con- 
scious of the fact that we lived in the most p s country 
in the world, where there was relatively a wider distribution of 
wealth and higher average of well-being and happiness than any- 
where else. The average citizen was hardly cognizant of the exist- 
ence of the courts of the United States until the national prohibi- 
tion era turned our Federal 


wages and the hours of labor of the individual 
citizen. When that act, the A. A. 
came before the Supreme Court the 
riveted upon the Supreme Court as 


of economic and 
socialistic program. Never before was there given to the Supreme 
Court a task so tremendous, and in a way so momentous, as to 


The Supreme Court was in much the same situation as the 
Court of International Arbitration. Whether we look upon the 
United States as a Federal Union of separate States or a Federal 
State the relation of the Federal Government is in many respects 
the same as if they were foreign states. The 48 States are foreign 
to each other in many respects. 

The full faith and credit clause (art. IV, sec. 1), the fugitive 
from justice clause (art. IV, sec. 2, clause 2), the privileges and 
immunities clause (art. IV, sec. 2, clause 1) are in substance like 
provisions of treaties existing between the United States and 
foreign states. 


personal preferences, or economic beliefs, the law as 

it was, and to determine the limitations of the Federal power just 

oF it bad to determine the limitations of State power in any liti- 
ga case, 

The Supreme Court was called upon to perform a similar func- 

tion when many reconstruction acts after the Civfi War were 
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brought before it. There was a great outcry then as now; but the 
findings of the Court stood as the supreme law of the land to 
which all citizens yielded willing obedience. 

The President says in effect he received a mandate from the 
people to put over his program and it is futile for Congress to 
8 New Deal legislation until he can make over the Supreme 

ourt. 

The independence of the judiciary is essential to liberty. Wash- 
ington, in making an appointment to the Supreme Court con- 
sidered “the judicial system as the chief pillar upon which our 
National Government must rest.” It may be justifiable upon the 
theory of party leadership for the President to control and direct 
Congress by any legitimate means. The coercion of Congress to 
the extent of destroying the independence of the judicial depart- 
ment of the Government is neither justifiable in law or morals, 
To attempt to take away the independence of the courts and to 
control their decisions by any means is not only indefensible but 
wrecks the whole Government. 

A political court is an unthinkable thing. If the Court is con- 
stituted favorable to the economic or legislative program of the 
Government, it is but a step in the degradation of justice to the 
point where other litigants than the Government, because of 
political or financial influence, may claim the right to some 
superior consideration. 

It is impossible to te the importance of the judicial 
system and the necessity for its independence. Lord Brougham, 
speaking upon law reform in England, said, “Such—administra- 
tion of justice—is the cause of the establishment of government, 
such is the use of government. It is this purpose which can alone 
justify restraints on natural liberty; it is this only which can 
excuse constant interference with the rights and property of 
men.” 

The true relations between the three branches of the Govern- 
ment, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, is best ex- 
pressed by article XXX, Constitution of Massachusetts, “The 
legislative department shall never exercise the executive and judi- 
cial powers, or either of them; the executive department shall 
never exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or either of 
them; the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive 
powers, or either of them, to the end that it may be a government 
of laws and not of men.” 

The Constitution makes the President Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, article II, section 2. But 
nowhere is he made commander in chief of the Congress or of 
the courts. 

The bone of contention is as to the right of the Supreme 
Court to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional or an act 
of the State legislature unconstitutional. 

A Federal democracy such as ours cannot exist without a writ- 
ten constitution, which defines and limits powers of Congress and 
of the State. Those who oppose the power of the Court to declare 
an act of Congress or a State law unconstitutional must take the 
view that every act of Congress or the State legislature is an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The old Articles of Confederation made no provision for Federal 
courts of any kind. Article XIII provided that every State should 
abide by the determination of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled on all questions submitted to them. The Articles of 
Confederation failed. Was it by accident that the Constitution 
provided for a Supreme Court? If not, what was to be the func- 
tion of such a court except to take care that the State and Federal 
Governments kept within their jurisdiction, whenever controver- 
sies arose between litigants which made it necessary to decide 
questions of limitations upon the Federal or State powers? The 
power must rest somewhere unless Congress is supreme; if Con- 

is supreme in the Federal jurisdiction, why not the State 
legislatures in theirs? The Constitution is not a self-enforcing 
document. 

Did the American people, in the recent election, give the Presi- 
dent a mandate to create a superstate succeeding to the powers 
of both the Federal and State Governments? One would truly 
think so. 

As to the age of retirement of judges, who is the better judge of 
that than the judge himself? The judicial function seems to be 
conducive to great age. The country is entitled to the experience 
and training it has given to its judges; to the wisdom which comes 
through service, the independence and the detached point of view 
that goes with high judicial character. “New blood” for trained 
jurists does not seem to me to be a fair exchange for the country. 

It is recalled that President Roosevelt wished to name a Chief 
Justice in place of Justice Fuller and that the President suggested 
his resignation because he was entitled to take a rest. The Chief 
Justice is reported to have said, Mr. President, my resignation is in 
the hands of God Almighty, and he can have it any time he sees 
fit.” Did Oliver Wendell Holmes sit too long upon the Supreme 
Bench? Did he keep pace with his age? Was he ever held back by 
the “dead hand” of judicial precedent? Surely the President would 
not seck to remove Mr. Justice Brandeis because of his age. That 
would, indeed, be a national calamity—to deprive the Court of so 
great an original and pioneering legal mind. 

The Court has never had a greater leader in all of the history than 
the present Chief Justice. 

In case of death or resignation or removal by impeachment it 
would be the President’s prerogative to appoint a political adherent 
provided he was otherwise qualified, and no complaint could be 
made. John Adams appointed Marshall because he was a Federal- 
ist and a broad constructionist. Andrew Jackson appointed Taney 
because he reflected the political thought of the President in regard 
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to the United States Bank and slavery. President Lincoln said when 
he appointed Salmon P. Chase Chief Justice, “I believe that as long 
as he is Chief Justice the war amendments are safe.” 

If the time has come for judicial reforms to make over the 
Supreme Court, it should not be for revenge or for political or 
partisan p but solely for a better administration of jus- 
tice. It should not be done hastily or by politicians. Congress 
undoubtedly controls the make-up of the Court. The Chief Jus- 
tice is created by an act of Congress. It would be competent for 
Congress to enact a law that the Supreme Court should consist 
of one person if there was any means of ridding the Court of the 
other eight Justices. It might be contended that a Court of nine 
gives the nine too much power and makes a majority of five the 
last word upon what is permissible legislation by both Congress 
and the legislatures of the different States. 

It is to be doubted whether Congress can decide by what vote 
the Supreme Court may act in a given case; that would be in- 
vading the province of the Court itself. 

The present bill should be rejected at all events and alto- 
gether. The President says to the six judges over 70, “Retire or I 
will appoint an assistant judge for each of you.” Is the additional 
judge to have a full vote or half a vote? Are the six additional 
judges to be placed upon the Supreme Bench simply to outvote 
the six who refuse to retire? 

In my youth the Constitution was my idol. I became disillu- 
ee e it stood for; but it is still my 

It is the last defense to any invasion of my freedom, personal 
and property rights. I had read the great arguments of the early 
American lawyers before the Supreme Court. To stand where 
they stocd now and then has been a realized dream. It is a 
great Court charged with a greater responsibility than any court 
on earth—to keep the Federal Government and the States within 
beer Aona rat by 2 Constitution for both sovereignties, 

e en we ma; ve a smoothly wor! harm 
National Government. 7 7 ene HEM 

Shall the President be permitted to bend the Constitution to 
his will instead of it in accordance with the ascertained 
will of the people? To accomplish a roundabout amendment of 
the Constitution, shall the President be permitted to “bump of” 
six aged bainno 8 8 has been the performance of 
a sworn du e answer an independent Congress 
should be an emphatic No- 88 


World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. KEY PITTMAN, OF NEVADA, BEFORE 
NEVADA CHAPTER OF PHI KAPPA PHI, AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF NEVADA, ON MAY 8, 1937 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have in my hand an 
address delivered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
man], chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, at the 
banquet of the Nevada Chapter, Phi Kappa Phi, national 
honor fraternity, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev., Satur- 
day evening, May 8, 1937. 

The subject of the address is World Peace. The Senator 
from Nevada has very carefully analyzed the situation in 
the world which is threatening world peace. He has very 
clearly and accurately outlined the various actions taken by 
our Government locking to the preservation of peace and 
defining the policy of cur Government relative to world sit- 
uations which threaten peace. 

I deem this address so valuable a contribution, both from 
the standpoint of history and a pronouncement of our Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy, that I feel it should be perpetuated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and made available for all who 
are interested in the subject. I ask unanimous consent that 
this address be published in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The question of world peace is the most vital that challenges 
the statesmanship of the world. The results of war are fresh in 


the minds of our people, as well as the other millions of people 
who suffered during and ever since the World War. 
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Prior to the last great war there had existed a period of about 
60 years when comparative peace existed on the earth. The 
horrors of war were almost unknown to the generation that were 
faced with the problem in 1914. 

Of course even our school children had read of the wars that 
continued down through the ages from the dawn of history. They 
read of the tremendous destruction of life and of . They 
had knowledge, even, of the conquest and enslavement of peoples. 
And yet it was an unreal ; it was but an historical picture, 
without present touch to the nerves, the imagination, and the 
soul 


warring 
reparation and to an extent that we hope we shall never suffer 


again. In some respects that war was the most destructive and 
terrible in all history. 
Prior to the last Great War conflicts were conducted almost ex- 


clusively by armies and navies. They alone were the chief sufferers, 
on land was slow and difficult, and the effective 

radii of battleships covered but short distances. The 
submarine and the airship were undeveloped. Incendiary bombs 


thousands of miles in the skies beyond vision to drop their ex- 

osive end incendiary and poisonous gas bombs upon unsuspecting 
8 undefended noncombatants— men, women, and children with 
a cruel and destructive force beyond the imagination of man. 

We read of these things as they occurred, but it was impossible 
for us to realize the terrible conditions. President Wilson warned 
the people of the United States that the sparks of war were falling 
everywhere and threatened even our own country. And still our 
people were happy; they were even joyous; there was a fictitious 
prosperity throughout our broad land. We danced while European 
‘war went on. We considered it no concern of ours. We would not 


law, to supply our products to any of the warring powers that 
through control of the seas could obtain them. We asserted for 
ourselves what constituted contraband in conflict with the pre- 
scriptions of all the belligerent powers. We placed no restrictions 
upon the supplying of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
to those warring powers who could protect their transportation 
across the ocean. We would not eyen restrict the extending of 
credit to the war powers dominating the seas with which to pur- 
chase our arms, ammunition, and implements of war, and the other 
articles and materials essential to their victory. Our Government 
contended that all of these acts were just, within our rights, and 
in accordance with international law. 

Great Britain seized our merchantmen on the high seas, which 
were in transit to neutrals, carried them into her ports under the 
excuse of search for contraband of war and there delayed the 
transportation of the cargoes to their destination or appropriated 
them. This was an open violation of the customs of naval warfare 
embraced in what is called international law. Such merchant- 
men, it is true, might be stopped, visited, and searched upon the 
high seas, but, it being determined then that they carried no con- 
to neutrals, they must be per- 

acts threatened 


On the other hand, Germany contended that Great Britain con- 
trolled the seas with surface war vessels and that Germany's only 
Naval strength lay in the submarine. She excused herself for 
sinking merchantmen with submerged submarines without notice 
because of the alleged illegal acts of Great Britain and because 
she claimed it was a justifiable method of retaliation. 

Great Britain early in the war declared the whole of the North 
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tom, every custom of humanity, and every rule of so-called inter- 
national law. 

And we protested, and we threatened, and we insisted upon our 
asserted rights. And our ships were destroyed and the lives of 
our citizens were lost, 

Sometimes the question arises in my mind as to whether it 
would not have been better had we suspended some of our under- 
stood rights and placed reasonable restraints upon our citizens, 
rather than to have injected ourselves into that fight that was 
being waged to the death. We were not in danger, whilst the 
peoples involved in that great war were fighting for their lives, 
their liberties, and their institutions that they loved. In such a 
fight the rights of neutrals, in the very nature of things, cannot 
be calmly and judiciously comsidered and weighed. They never 
will be. And when we entered the war we acted as the other 
belligerents had acted before we entered the war. It is true that 
the German Government in 1917, while we were at peace with 
Germany, through its privileged embassy in the United States, 
attempted to conspire with Mexico, our neighbor, and with Japan, 


urged me to vote for war. 

And yet, we must be tolerant with Germany. We had lent every 
aid to her enemies, legally, it is true. The hatred of the German 
people had been aroused to the point that they had determined to 


peared; how prosperity turned out to 
be but a myth! We spent billions in that war, and we lent billions 
to foreign governments that will never be paid back, and for which 
ur people today are being taxed. We lost hundreds of thousands 
of the best blood of our country, the boys essential to the 
best in the coming generations. We had hundreds of thousands 
of them returned to our shores maimed, blind, deranged, and 
shattered, many to spend the rest of their pitiable lives in hos- 
asylums. And so we understand the horrors of war, 
and the sacrifices that we are justified in making to preserve 


are many remedies intensely urged, each as a panacea to 
prevent war and preserve world peace. There are those who con- 
tend that the only way to keep out of war is to t war; 
that the only way to prevent war is through collective action by 
all governments. 

Well, we have tried collective action. Even before the Great 
War, President Taft was head of a society in the United States 
which was intended to preserve world-wide peace, entitled, “The 
League to Enforce Peace.” When the war was over, Woodrow 
Wilson, together with other great world statesmen and humani- 
tarlans, sought to organize collective action for the purpose of 
preventing war. The League of Nations was organized and estab- 
lished. The Covenant of the League of Nations laid down just 
and ample laws which, if they could have been enforced, would 
have prevented most wars, and would have localized those it could 
not stop. But the League of Nations failed of its chief purpose, 

I realize that it is lese majesty to make this assertion. It is true 
that the League in its early history settled a number of minor 
disputes that might have developed into major controversies; and 
yet when vital controversies arose, it was impotent, 

General Tellini, an Italian officer, on August 27, 1923, and four 
Italian soldiers were killed near Yannina, on the border of Greece. 
Mussolini threatened war. Greece proposed to submit the contro- 
versy to the League of Nations, of which both Greece and Italy 
were members. Mussolini refused. The controversy was settled, 
however, by a committee of diplomats. In 1931 Japan invaded 
Manchuria, a part of China. China submitted the controversy to 
the League of Nations. Both were members of the League. China 
and Japan appeared before the League. Their respective causes 
were presented and tried. The Assembly of the League of Nations, 
exclusive of the vote of China and Japan, unanimously found that 
the invasion was unjustified, that Japan had violated the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and decreed that Japan should withdraw 
her armed forces from China. Japan challenged the authority of 
the League, treated its decree with contempt, continued its invasion 
until it had conquered Manchuria and established a puppet state. 

Hitler defied the Versailles Treaty and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and proceeded to build up the army, the navy, 


tarized zone on the Rhine. And then Mussolini followed these ex- 
amples and defied the League of Nations and carried on the war 
against Ethiopia to a complete conquest. 

Iam not discussing the causes asserted by these various countries 
as an excuse for the violation of their covenants. I am not in a 
position to judge them, nor is our country in a position to judge 
them, because we have never been a member of the League of Na- 
tions. I simply cite these historical facts as an evidence of the 
utter failure up to the present time of collective action of gov- 
ernments. 

There are groups of scholars and educated people who contend 
that large armaments are the chief cause of war, and that, there- 
fore, if all countries disarmed there would be no more war. Cave 
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prevented angry men from fighting. Certainty of defeat, how- 
ever, generally deters a brutal bully from an unjustifiable attack, 

No government has sought more sincerely and intensely than 
the United States to limit armament. In 1922 all of the powerful 
governments of the world assembled in Washington to consum- 
mate such an end. Our Government made the first great gesture 
in offering to destroy six battleships constructed or in process of 
construction, if other governments would destroy the blueprints 
of battleships that they pr to build. We destroyed our 
battleships. We surrendered the right to fortify our possessions 
in the far Pacific. We yielded to the demands of the other goy- 
ernments that there be no restraint upon the building of 10,000- 
ton cruisers, submarines, air warships, and use of poisonous gases. 
We trusted they would not build such weapons. We kept the 
implied covenant. Some of the other great governments violated 
it. The spirit of the covenants adopted at that conference was 
violated from the very beginning by some of the adherents. 

And today as never before in all history great governments are 
burdening their people to human limits, if not beyond human 
limits, in the building up of enormous instruments of human de- 
struction. It is with sincere sadness that I admit that our every 
effort for the limitation of armaments has been an utter failure. 
Today the black clouds of war are swirling over Europe and Asia, 
and the cyclone of battle may strike any time with its devastating 
eff: : 


ect. 

I believe that the world will admit that our Government has 
made every effort, through its own example and through the 
treaties which it has advocated, to substitute for war, methods of 
peaceful adjustment of controversies, to the end that war may be 
avoided. Our Government has kept the covenants of its treaties, 
both in letter and in spirit. This is not true of some other great 
governments. They have violated their solemn word. They have 
violated their executed treaties. They have destroyed every confi- 
dence that makes collective action possible. Treaty action between 
two governments, collective action between many governments, is- 
futile and is a fraud until there is a higher standard of morality 
established in government. Today the word of honor of a gov- 
ernment is a jest. The principles of Christ by some are held up 
to ridicule. In their opinion those who believe in them and trust 
them are but innocents. 

The natural fear of peoples and governments of each other in 
Europe is intensified today by political fanaticism. As in the past 
there have been religious wars, so today there are wars by in- 
tolerant theorists of government. The great governments, believ- 
ing that war is inevitable, are preparing to defend the lives of 
their citizens, their liberties, and their institutions. They will 
not listen patiently to our peace ts and to our urging 
limitation of armament unless we are willing to insure their se- 
curity. This demand for security commenced at the Versailles 
Conference. They are not interested in our moral support. What 
they seek and demand is an alliance wherein our Government 
shall guarantee the use of our Army and our Navy for their pro- 
tection in the event they ure attacked. Our people will make 
many sacrifices for world peace, but they will not tolerate such an 
alliance. 

The hopelessness and the futility, the suffering, the destruction 
of war may sometime convert these selfish civilized nations to 
peaceful action. At present our interposition in foreign quarrels 
would but involve our own destruction. 

The question that faces the representatives of our Government 
today is, What can we do to prevent that war from involving our 
people, if and when it comes? Some of us who in part bear the 
responsibility in this behalf are determined that no pride, no false 
assertion of dignity, no reasonable sacrifices of what we may deem 
our international rights, no reasonable restraints upon our citizens 
during such war, in fact, nothing save our honor shall interfere 
with our determination to keep out of a foreign war. 

We lost 128 of our loyal, peaceful citizens on the Lusitania, which 
was sunk off the coast of Ireland by a submerged submarine. Our 
sympathy goes out to the families and friends of those so unhappily 
and so untimely destroyed. And yet our sympathy is broader and 
greater for the families of those whose sons died because, in part, 
of the unnecessary death of those on the Lusitania. The Lusitania 
was a British ship, carrying war materials to Great Britain, an 
enemy of Germany. Germany had warned against travel on that 
ship, and our citizens had no business on it. Our citizens will not 
be allowed, in the next war, to travel on belligerent ships. We 
armed our merchantmen, and the arms on board such vessels were 
no defense against submerged submarines, and only invited—if 
they did not justify—destruction, We will have no such thing as 
armed neutrality during the next war. Our ships will not be per- 
mitted to arm. We will not depend upon the identification of our 
vessels by the flying of flags, which are misused by all warring 
powers. We will so mark our vessels each trip from our harbors 
that the belligerents will know that they are American vessels. We 
will notify all belligerents tat our vessels are not armed; that 
they will stop when signaled, and submit to peaceful visit and 
search. And then there will be no excuse to sink one of our ves- 
sels; and I am satisfied that no government in another war, in 
such circumstances, will permit one of our merchant vessels to be 
sunk. We will not permit arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to be exported to any belligerent country. We will permit any 
country to buy our products in our country, but we will not take 
the responsibility of delivering them across a sea infested with 
submarines and covered with surface war vessels and aircraft bent 
upon the destruction of such cargoes. We will not permit warring 
powers to obtain credit in our country for the purpose of the 
conduct of their wars, : 
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There are all sorts of thoughtless expressions, such as that these 
things will lead us into war rather than keep us out of war. There 
is no argument offered in support of such silly expression. They 
say that to require the payment for goods before transportation is 
an alliance with the rich powers. It-is no more an alliance with 
the rich powers who control the seas than it would be if goods were 
shipped with draft attached. They proclaim that we should rely 
upon international law. 

Well, there is no such thing as international law. The so-called 
international law of which I speak is the so-called common law of 
nations. I do not refer to laws prescribed by treaties. The so- 
called law of nations is based upon precepts of philosophers and 
lawgivers and customs based on concepts of justice and morality 
that have been more or less followed in intercourse between na- 
tions. Such rules relative to visit and search upon the high seas 
and to blockades were generally obeyed prior to the World War. 
Even these rules were challenged, avoided, and violated during the 
World War. These customs and rules are morally persuasive be- 
cause they are based upon justice and morality, but they are not 
legally binding. 

Treaties are construed as laws in some particulars. They possess 
the essential of laws. They are prescribed by powers haring au- 
thority to enact them. They are even legally binding. They. lack, 
however, an involuntary judiciary to construe them and to adjudge 
the wrongs and the remedies. They lack any peaceful power to 
enforce them. They are subject to so many exceptions, such as the 
right of self-defense, the protection of the honor of a government, - 
the right of retaliation, etc., which exceptions are solely determined 
by the government asserting them, that treaties in time of war are 
of little effect. 

Philosophers from the earliest times have written upon the law 
of the seas. These rules of conduct, universally designated as 
international law, have relation generally to the rights of neutrals 
and the rights of belligerents upon the high seas during war. 
Grotius, one of the earliest writers upon the subject, as far back as 
1625, in dealing with the question of contraband, divided contra- 
band into three classes, namely: 

“1. Those that were of use only in war; 

2. re that were of no use in war but served only for pleas- 
ure; ani 

“3. Those that were useful both in war and in peace.” 

He held that the first was contraband of war subject to seizure 
and confiscation, that the second was free, and that the third 
became contraband of war if the belligerent could not protect 
himself without seizing it. 

This rule has been substantially approved by all of the great 
governments of the world and has been restated in treaties at 
various times with various modifications. The difficulty arises in 
the application of the rule. What are the articles and materials 
that constitute contraband, noncontraband, and conditional con- 
traband? Some belligerent governments by their proclamations, 
while others by their treaties, have abandoned the classification 
of noncontraband, dividing contraband into the two classes; that 
is, contraband and conditional contraband. The question then 
arises during naval warfare as to the circumstances that change 
conditional contraband into absolute contraband. Who is to de- 
termine whether the “belligerent could not protect himself with- 
out seizing it”; that is, seizing conditional contraband of war? 
Undoubtedly Grotius meant that the belligerent should primarily 
determine this question. This has been and ever will be-a source 
of violent controversy between belligerents and neutrals. Pri- 
marily, the belligerents determine and proclaim what constitutes 
absolute contraband and conditional contraband, and the condi- 
tions under which conditional contraband will be treated as abso- 
lute contraband. 

The neutrals, on the other hand, desiring that their commerce 
and trade shall be interfered with as little as possible. make and 
assert their own definitions.of contraband, noncontraband, and 
conditional contraband. They also for themselves declare the rule 
as to what state of facts results in the conversion of conditional 
contraband to absolute contraband. 

During the World War all of the belligerent governments, even 
our own Government after it entered the war, practically de- 
stroyed all distinction between contraband and conditional con- 
traband, even going so far as to include foodstuffs and clothing in 
the list of contraband of war. 

For 20 years committees of statesmen from various countries 
have attempted to codiify what is called international law, and 
until the present time all that governments have agreed upon is 
as to the question of the nationality of various nationals natu- 
ralized in other countries. As Prof. John Bassett Moore, than 
3 there is no greater international writer, said in his last 
ec $ 

“The ancient maxim inter arma leges silent merely states a 
fundamental legal principle, which was happily expressed by 
Shakespeare in the line, ‘The law hath not been dead, though it 
hath slept.” 

A law that sleeps in the time of emergency—the only time that 
we need it—is not the kind of law upon which we desire to risk 
the lives of our citizens and the peace of our country. 

Our Government is most vitally interested at the present time 
in the enactment of laws prescribing rules of conduct for our 
own citizens, during a foreign war, that will eliminate some of the 
chief causes that have heretofore dragged us into such wars. 

At a time when another world war of even greater magnitude 
and destructiveness is threatened, if not impending, we have little 
time to discuss the academic questions involved in the rules of 
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contraband, blockade, mining the open seas, and other questions 
generally included in the hazy doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas. 


In preparing for the next world war, and in determining what 
action we shall take on our own behalf in such event, it would 
seem wise and profitable that we should consider our relations 
to the last World War, and the causes that involved us in that 
great catastrophe. 

We will have our own restraining laws during war. We relied 
upon international law prior to the World War, and it was our 
undoing. 

The picture seems almost hopeless, and yet there is a hope. 
Possibly, had the United States entered the League of Nations, and 
had the conquered powers and Russia entered the League of Na- 
tions, the great alliances for war that have been made since that 
time might not have come into existence. As it is, the alliances 
are made, and governments which are members of the League of 
Nations have stronger obligations to their alliances than they have 
to the covenant of the League. It is possible that European gov- 
ernments like Great Britain, who are striving intensely for peace, 
may hold the status quo until the war threat has . The 
fear and necessities of peoples and the intolerance of political 
fanaticism which today is the greatest threat of peace in Europe, 
may precipitate war. Then, in time, that war must exhaust itself and 
end. In any event, when peace is assured for a time the United 
States will be the most powerful country in the world. It will be 
in a position, then, to take the leadership in an effort which it is its 
rhe to make, to bring about collective action through treaties 
that will tend to readjust the economic and monetary condition 
of the world and establish peaceful instrumentalities for the just 
settlement of controversies that will tend to avert war. Our Gov- 
ernment and our people are sympathetic and generous. They are 
willing and ready to lend every reasonable aid to governments and 

les who will abandon war hysteria and sanely help themselves. 
Unun that time comes, any aid rendered would be wasteful, futile, 
and 


dangerous, 

But let us not too confidently maintain that these things that 
we propose to do will prevent us from involyed in war. 
They may, and probably will, keep us out of war. But selfishness, 
greed, and jealousy are still characteristics of human nature that 
affect all mankind from the lowly citizen to the highest ruler. 
These characteristics sometimes urge powerful governments to 
conquest, and so long as that is possible it is the duty of our 
Government to be prepared to defend itself, its institutions, and 
the lives and liberty of its citizens. Let us be neutral in our 
expressions as well as in our acts. Let us give to foreign govern- 
ments every safe and reasonable tion for world peace. Let 
us do everything honorable to keep out of war, but let us at all 
times be in the position that if war is brought to our door we can 
protect our Government and the lives and liberties of our citizens. 
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SPEECH BY HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, AT NEW BERN, N. C., 
JUNE 7, 1937 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me before the annual convention of 
the North Carolina Merchants’ Association: 
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In any community the merchants will be found to be certainly 
as well informed as any other group of citizens and are ever 
ready and willing to participate in any move for community 
betterment. 

Upon my acceptance of your kind invitation to speak here at 
this convention I was particularly pleased at the suggestion that 
I talk to you principally about taxation. It is a subject that is 
of increasingly vital importance to each of us, and it is of par- 
ticular interest to me in the light of my duties on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, in which ccmmittee all Federal tax legis- 
lation must originate. In your capacity as merchants and tax- 
payers I trust this subject will be of equal interest 

From the program I see that I am 
with respect to its effect upon retail 
I am delighted to be able to say that, in general, Federal taxes 
burden retail merchants, as a class, little more heavily than they 
burden any other comparable group of citizens. It has been said 
that retailers pay directly or indirectly one-tenth of our total 
taxes. I have no definite information upon which I can affirm 
or deny this statement. However, with the exception of the 
license taxes imposed upon retailers of alcoholic , and 
the small, purely regulatory taxes upon relatively few commodi- 
ties, I know of no Federal tax levied upon retail merchants in 
their capacity as such. Of course, it is possible that the special 
taxes ‘imposed by the Federal Government upon a selected group 
of products burden retailers unduly as compared with other tax- 
payers. These taxes may be passed on by the manufacturer in 
such a manner that the retailer would be compelled either to 
absorb a portion of the tax or find his volume of sales reduced. 
With these exceptions, each of you pay your proportionate share 
of the general Federal taxes just as do taxpayers in other walks 
of life. 

Therefore in order to discuss our Federal taxes with respect to 


j exacting 
mental officials owe these citizens the duty of a scrupulous regard 


Legislators fail in their duty unless they continually keep in mind 
the taxpayer’s viewpoint and not only strive to distribute the 
load as equitably as possible but also strive to 

money's worth in the spending of his tax 
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sant demands on almost hand for greater and more costly gov- 
ernmental service. If we are to have efficient and widespread gov- 
ernmental functions, we must realize that they must be paid for 
with taxes. It is a common occurrence for groups of citizens to 
protest taxes with one breath and soon thereafter appear as a dele- 
gation for the of a governmental service that entails the 


expenditure of large sums of money. 
If citizenship is regarded in its proper lights, and if our 
tion of our duties as component parts of the community is 


* 
lege rather than a dreaded duty. No one should be willing to accept 
the benefits of organized society without at the same 
willing to pay, as far as he is able, his proportionate 

costs of such benefits. However, even when the benefits are direct 


8 
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property owners are assessed for street or other improve- 
ments adjoining their property, objection is frequently heard al- 
though such improvements almost always increase the value of the 
property far in excess of the amount of the assessment. Ordinarily 
there is no such direct relationship between costs of governmental 


levied on farmers may eventually be 
t for the promotion of trade and commerce. 

However, if we take the broad view, we know that when society 
on the whole is improved that such improvement will inure to the 
benefit of each member of the community. Moreover, the farmer 
will benefit from improvements in the fields of trade and commerce 
and the merchant will find his lot bettered by increased prosperity 
among the farmers. 

The taxpayers may have, however, two just causes for complaint. 

in the equity and fairness with which the tax load 

is distributed, and the second has to do with the expenditure of 
the public funds and the pledging of the public credit. It is not 
only the privilege, but it is the definite duty of the citizenship to 
ete aay tome tax burden, and it is no 
its unwise expenditure of the 
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Of course, it is largely a matter of opinion and judgment as to 
whether an expenditure is justified or as to whether the tax 
load is fairly distributed. Usually those who receive the chief 
benefit from a governmental service consider the cost thereof well 
justified, regardless of its effect upon their fellow citizens; and 
those who have to pay heavy taxes are firmly convinced that they 
are being imposed upon and are bearing an undue proportion of 
the total burden, regardless of the amount of taxes that are being 
paid by others. 

The dependable yardstick in matters of this kind can be 
only by an analysis of the broad effects of such policies and by 
their influence on the general good of the whole people. 

Experience has taught us that the fairest method of taxation 
is that which is based on ability to pay...While this yardstick 
cannot be mathmatically determined to a precision that will 
satisfy all minds, it is recognized as being our most equitable 
principle. In the income tax we have an outstanding example 
of a tax based on the ability to pay. 

In the last analysis, income is the chief source of money with 
which to pay taxes. The only exception to this rule is in the 
case of estate, inheritance, or gift taxes, where the tax is usually 
paid with a portion of the capital itself., These facts are of 
primary interest to us all, particularly in the light of the growing 
inclination of legislators to soften the impact of additional tax 
levies by hiding and intermingling the tax itself in the purchase 
price of goods. 

Of course, the Federal Government will continue to levy other 
taxes. The estate and gift taxes are recognized as economically 
sound in addition to being good revenue producers. The taxes on 
tobacco and alcoholic beverages are firmly embedded in our in- 
ternal revenue system, having been in force since the beginning 
of our country, and probably will continue to be levied and de- 
fended on the ground that the subjects of the taxes are luxuries. 
Import duties will very likely continue to accomplish their double 
purpose of providing revenue and encouraging domestic enter- 

rise 


> In 1932 the awful effects of the depression had so seriously im- 
paired the revenues that additional taxes were considered indis- 
pensable by the administration then in power. To help meet this 
emergency, special excise taxes were imposed at various rates upon 
a series of selected commodities, none of which might be con- 
sidered, in the strictest sense, necessities. 

As business has improved and conditions have warranted, the 
“ability to pay” taxes have been increased, and some of the excise 
taxes as were considered most obnoxious have been repealed. Ths 
taxes on checks, soft drinks, and candy were among those thus 
abandoned. 

It is hoped and expected that the balance of these temporary 
excises may be allowed to lapse as soon as the revenue from other 
sources and the decrease in expenditures for relief purposes will 
justify the loss of the revenue now gained therefrom. 

During times of depression when the stress of financial condi- 
tions dries up the tax sources, or greatly curtails receipts, particu- 
larly that of the income tax, and, at the same time, the demands 
for governmental service are sharply increased by necessity for 
relief and other emergency measures, there is a strong temptation 
to legislators to resort to that class of taxes that are levied upon 
sales and transfers and have no relation to ability to pay. It is 
possible that this course might prove absolutely necessary - or 
justifiable under extraordinary ‘conditions, -if the Government's 
credit and stability is to be maintained. However, I take great 
pride in the fact that the Federal Government has been able to 
finance its extraordinarily heavy depression expenditures without 
having to resort to a general sales tax. 

The affairs of our Government should be to all of us one of 
the most im t matters which we have to consider. - Govern- 
mental activities exert a marked influence on our social and 
economic structure and intimately affect the daily lives of every 
citizen. It is a lamentable fact that the American people as a 
whole do not take the interest in their Government that they 
should. We are all prone to go along taking our Government 
for granted, giving primary consideration to private affairs, until 
some crisis causes us to turn to it either for help or in protest, 
one or both. We should not let our private interests keep us 
from giving due thought and attention to matters of government, 

The establishment of a sound, workable, and understanding re- 
lationship between taxpayers and their legislative representatives 
is of extreme im to the proper solution of our fiscal 
difficulties, The desirability for a legislator to know how his 
constituents feel toward any policy cannot be overemphasized. 
The voice of the people is strong and impressive and when they 
make their desires evident in firm and definite tones, it usually 
follows that their wants are met and that legislation is adopted 
in their furtherance. 

The great difficulty with the establishment of sound govern- 
mental policy lies in the inability or unwillingness of too many 
of our people and of too many of our governmental officials to 
see beyond momentary gains and losses which will result from 
temporarily expedient measures, to the broader scope of a perma- 
nent and forward-moving democracy. It is entirely too easy to 
get away from fundamentals which experience should have last- 
ingly proven to us are necessary to the peace and prosperity of 
our Nation. 

If we could establish and maintain in our business of govern- 
ment the same efficiency and cooperation that most of you are able 
to achieve in your mercantile operation, there can be no doubt 
pup hey government could be greatly improved and its cost 
essen 


The second of these needed improvements is a change of attl- 
tude on the part of a great number of our governmental officials, 
particularly some of our legislative representatives. No member 
of a legislative body can properly represent his constituents nor 
fulfill his obligations to his State or Nation if he is unwilling to 
buckle down and really work at his job. No matter how keen 
his mind nor how fine his motives and aims, if he doesn't devote 
himself to his duties and thoroughly study his legislAtive prob- 
lems, it is impossible for him to keep abreast of his work and to 
intelligently and effectively serve the public. Therefore, scrupu- 
lous care should be taken in the selection of public officials, espe- 
cially those filling legislative positions, with regard to their quali- 
fications, and after they are chesen their constituency should 
keep them under watchful observation to see that they apply 
themselves diligently, assiduously, and unselfishly in discharging 
their public responsibilities, and that they do not use their posi- 
tions primarily to further their own political interests. a 

It would be difficult for me to discuss frankly with you the Fed- 


‘eral tax policy without saying something relative to the undis- 


tributed profits tax levied by the Revenue Act of 1936. The prin- 
ciple of this tax is not new, but this is the first time it has been 
applied in actual practice. It has long been recognized that there 
has existed considerable disparity between the income tax on busi- 
ness conducted in the corporate form and that carried on by indi- 
viduals or partnerships. The flat income tax on corporations im- 
posed the same burdens upon all companies, regardless of whether 
the corporate income was paid out in dividends and subjected to 
the surtax on the individual recipient stockholder or was withheld 
by the company. 

Thus where the bulk of the corporate income was paid out in 
dividends, stockholders were being unfairly penalized. Moreover, 
where, through the efforts of wealthy. majority stockholders,. very 
small portions of the company’s earnings were paid out, a distinct 
injustice was done the small stockholder who might be in real need 
of his dividends. 

But there was a huge and unfair advantage to a relatively small 
number of persons. They were those whose incomes were in the 
high brackets, or would have been had they received all of their 
corporate earnings regularly. Only a small portion of their earn- 
ings was paid to them in dividends, because it was to their inter- 
est to plow the money back into the business without being sub- 
jected to the individual surtax thereon. Moreover, they were able 


of the desires of the minority stockholders whose holdings were 
small and whose dividends, if received, would not have raised them 
out of the low-tax brackets. 

The undistributed profits tax is fundamentally sound and seems 
to me to be one of the most feasible and equitable plans we have 
yet tried. No one contends that it is perfect. In fact, we know 
that there are a number of inequalities in the existing law and 
that hardships are caused in many instances. However, this is 


the results of our findings. 

The problem of relief for debt-ridden companies, and for those 
that are forbidden by State law from the payment of dividends, 
is receiving: careful attention. The necessity on the part of small 
companies to retain a sufficient portion of their income to take 
care of reasonable expansion and development is also receiving 
consideration. It will probably prove feasible, also, to make some 
provision whereby losses for preceding years may be carried for- 
ward and used as deductions against net income for a current 
year for the purposes of this tax. Careful studies are being made 
on these and other possible reforms, and we are hopeful that an 
equitable solution can be worked out to take care of these prob- 
lems in the near future. 

I think it is appropriate, also, to discuss briefly the revenue sit- 
uation and our present fiscal condition. 

In 1933 the revenue from taxes totaled only one billion eight 
hundred and fifty-five millions, and of this sum the income tax 
produced only seven hundred and forty-six millions. In 1934 the 
total tax revenue was two billions nine hundred and fifty-four 
millions, and in 1935 three billions six hundred and twenty-one 
millions. By 1936 the Federal Government’s tax revenue had 
risen to three billions nine hundred millions, of which the income 
tax produced almost one and one-half billions. Conservative esti- 
mates, based on the revenue secured thus far in this fiscal year, 
indicate that our total taxes for 1937 will approximate five bil- 
lions two hundred millions, of which two billions one hundred 
millions will come from the income taxes. 

Since 1933 Federal tax revenues have increased from less than 
two billions to more than five billions. This increase is not at- 
tributable chiefly to the imposition of new taxes, nor wholly to 
raised rates in existing levies. It is the combination of these with 
the greatly improved business activity that is responsible. The 
restoration of income and values to their proper level and the in- 
crease in the production of articles subject to the excise taxes 
have contributed more to our present encouraging tax revenue 
than either the new levies or the increased rates in the old taxes. 

It is true that we have not yet balanced the Budget, and, I, for 
one, do not consider this fact within itself alarming. The pay- 
ment of the veterans’ adjusted-service certificates unexpectedly 
added over one and one-half billions to the expenditure side of 
the Federal ledger last year; the invalidation of the A. A. A. taxes 
by the Supreme Court deducted over one-half billion from the 
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revenue side. These two unexpected factors added over two bil- 
lions to the 1936 deficit. 

I believe the great bulk of the American people have been in 
sympathy with the necessary emergency expenditures which the 
administration has employed to pull us out of the depression and 
to relieve the want, suffering, and misery caused thereby. How- 
ever, now that the wheels of industry are again h and 
that unemployment is rapidly receding, I believe we are all agreed 
that the stand taken by the administration for economy and the 
drastic curtailment of expenditures is a mecessary one. With rea- 
sonable decreases in expenditures and the present 
increases in tax revenues there is no reason why our Budget 
should not soon be in balance and curtailment begun on our 
public debt. 

One of the chief difficulties involyed in the enactment of fair 
Federal tax legislation lies in the fact that consideration must 
continually be given, not only to the burden of Federal taxes, but 
also to that of State and locally imposed taxes. Even under the 
high levies now imposed by the Federal Government considerably 
over half of our total taxes are paid to the States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

Out of the approximately $12,000,000,000 that will be paid in 
taxes by the American people during the current year the Federal 
Government will collect about five billions, leaving seven billions, 
or 60 percent, to be collected by the States and local governments. 

Under conditions as they prevail today there is little basis for 
hope that Federal taxes can be substantially reduced in amount 
im the near future. The public credit has been heavily pledged 
and governmental projects have been undertaken that may not 
readily be abandoned. The conditions apply to States and local 
units as well as to the Federal Government. 

If then we cannot reduce the load on the average taxpayer, we 
can at least concentrate our best efforts to distribute the load as 
fairly as possible, keeping in mind always the yardstick of ability 
to pay. 

In recent years there has been considerable comment regarding 
“soak-the-rich taxes.” It is true that in our income and estate 
taxes the rates in the top brackets are high. Because of this the 
impression has been created, and accentuated by those whose ends 
it will serve, that the ultra wealthy are paying the greater 
part of our taxes.. This is far from true. Even if it were desired 
to lay the bulk of the tax burden upon their shoulders it would 
be impossible to carry out such a plan, for the fact is that there 
is not enough income from wealth in the top brackets alone to 
provide the necessary revenue even if it were all taken in taxes. 
Under present conditions it is ne however, to impose heavy 
taxes on the rich and moderately rich in order to avoid crushing 
the poor by taxation. 

I am convinced that the American people do not approve, and 
will not willingly accept, as a permanent policy, taxes on poverty. 
The efforts that have been made to get the Federal Government to 
impose such taxes have met with effective opposition and justified 
resistance. 

It is obvious that the great middle class of American citizens 
is now bearing, and must continue to bear, the bulk of the tax 
burden. This is true for the reason that while none of this class 
holds great wealth or receives a huge income the sum of their 
incomes constitutes the greater portion of the income for the whole 
Nation simply through their numerical strength. 

If I comprehend the attitude of this great class of citizens and 
understand their reaction to our tax problems, I believe I can say 
for them that they will not protest the continued imposition of this 
burden if they believe it is necessary for good government and 
that it is being distributed among them as fairly as possible, and 
if they know at the same time that their wealthier neighbors are 
not being permitted to evade their just proportion of taxation. 

Taxation furnishes the very lifeblood of all governments. With- 
out it governmental functions would cease and organized society as 
we know it would not long endure. Each member of the Ameri- 
can community, no matter how great or how lowly, shares in the 
benefits of government. The Army and Navy defend the humble as 
well as the mighty; the fire trucks rush to the burning shanty 
with the same promptness and efficiency as if kiy greatest mansion 
were on fire. Police iea cage’ is available to all regardless of their 
station in life. The benefits and facilities of our Federal Govern- 
ment are open to any citizen, regardless of rank, who has need 
of them. 

An education may be obtained by every American boy or girl, 
regardless of his or her financial condition, and libraries and other 
sources of information are open to everyone, who, notwithstand- 
ing his age or former opportunities, wishes to improve his mind 
and his capabilities. There are eleemosynary establishments in 
almost every community for the care of the aged and destitute, 
There is no State that does not provide for those of its citizens 
who are physically or mentally afflicted, and the education of the 
RA ail cf lia desk ana dumb should he: ti ot of Ge @ gies 
source of pride in the efficiency and humanitarianism of our 
governmental institutions. 

Anyone who dislikes any portion of our governmental activity 
can rise up and say so and need have no fear of vindictive retalia- 
tion. Our Government has its faults, some of which are appar- 
ent and call loudly for reform, but on the whole the American 
citizen enjoys the best government, the greatest freedom of indi- 
vidual thought and activity, the greatest economic security and 
chance to earn a decent livelihood, of any citizen of any country 
in the world. And in addition, he pays a smaller per-capita cost 
for government than do the citizens of any other leading nations, 

For these benefits no taxpayer should shirk his 
share of the costs. 
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The intelligent citizen owes to himself and to his Government 

a definite duty to keep himself thoroughly informed on public 
Saira Rad. E uaa d ENUE APA i 
ballot if necessary to bring about needed reforms. 

In this respect you merchants, both as individuals and as an 


The Neutrality Bill and Spanish Atrocities—Why 
Do We Not Enforce the Neutrality Bill Against 
Admitted Belligerents? 
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- Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
world was shocked by the unspeakable infamy of wholesale 
slaughter of innocent women and children by bombs dropped 
mercilessly from German military planes upon the holy city 
of Guernica. Here noncombatant women and children, 
amid ineffable agony, were blown to bits or maimed for life 
in a civil war prolonged and magnified from a mere skirmish 
into a major conflict by the wanton intervention of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy under the control of megalo- 
maniac dictators. 
THE HORROR OF ALMERIA 

Everywhere in the United States indignation was ex- 
pressed freely at this atrocity. Protests arose. In the cen- 
ters of American intellectual life feeling became bitter. At 
the capitol of the movie world, Hollywood, the foremost direc- 
tors, scenarists, actors and actresss, cameramen, all branches 
of the industry, joined in pointed denunciation of this 
tragedy. Hardly had the fever of horror subsided mildly 
when the entire world was shocked again, inexpressibly, by 
the spectacle of a sleeping small city of Almeria blockaded 
by a German squadron at 5 a. m., sending shells and shrap- 
nel into private homes, killing and frightfully maiming more 
innocent women and children and noncombatant men, on 
the trumped-up excuse that the destruction of the city and 
its inhabitants was a reprisal for the dropping of bombs 
upon the German pocket battleship Deutschland by Span- 
ish loyalist planes. The facts are that the Deutschland 
was in a harbor in the Balearic Islands at Palma, contrary 
to the nonintervention pact and in palpable violation of her 
own solemn agreement not to approach closer than 15 miles, 
and further that the German ships would refuel only in 
Spanish Morocco. When Spanish Government planes were 
reconnoitering over the Balearic Islands, part of which are 
in control of the rebels, they were fired upon by the German 
naval vessel and the bombing was in retaliation therefor. 
Regardless of these facts, nothing could justify the wanton, 
criminal, brutal, and cowardly shelling of Almeria under 
the circumstances, 

DOES THE NEUTRALITY BILL MEAN ANYTHING? 

Many Members of Congress feel that this Government 
should invoke the neutrality law and impose an embargo of 
arms against Italy and Germany, who are, in fact if not 
technically, engaged in war in Spain against the existing 
friendly democratic Government of that country. Our Sec- 
retary of State appears unwilling to apply the law which was 
drafted for just such purposes. Under the neutrality law 
Americans would be prohibited from riding as passengers on 
ships flying the flags of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
Perhaps our State Department is apprehensive lest repercus- 
sions arise having a deleterious effect upon American busi- 
ness with these countries. Are we to continue to put con- 
sideration of profit above consideration of humanity and fair 
play? It is contended that the imposition of the arms em- 
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bargo would constitute partisanship and in effect make us 
espouse one sied of the Spanish controversy. It has even 
been heartlessly said that the Spanish civil war is a fac- 
tional dispute. Recently the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Bernarp], the gentleman from California [Mr. ScorrI, 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. O'CONNELL], and myself, 
Mr. Speaker, interviewed the Secretary of State, from whom 
we could get no assurance on our plea that the neutrality law 
be invoked against Germany and Italy on the ground that 
these countries had committed acts of belligerence under in- 
ternational law. Throughout America newspapers of many 
political persuasions and viewpoints are expressing editorially 
their strong feeling about the Almeria incident and demand- 
ing that America be consistent and forthright and unafraid 
in applying the neutrality law to the offending countries. 
THE WASHINGTON COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION PLEADS FOR ACTION 


That many people in the State of Washington are aroused 
to the situation appears piquantly in the following telegram: 
SEATTLE, WasH., June 1, 1937. 
WASHINGTON CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Care John Coffee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

With the shelling of Almeria, the last vestige of Nazi noninter- 
vention in Spain is stripped aside. The Nazi Government covertly 
at war against Spanish democracy, since the rebellion now threat- 
ens an open invasion of Spanish territory and surrounding waters 
while fi the Nazi flag. This is an act of war in any language. 


For the sake of world peace and world democracy, the Washington 
Commonwealth Federation asks that the Washington congressional 
delegation press for the extension of the neutrality embargo now 
enforced Spain to the other belligerents in the conflict, 
Germany and Italy. Only this can bring policy back to 
a neutral position in the Fascist war of aggression against Spanish 


democracy. 
WASHINGTON COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
Howarp Costican, Secretary. 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION IS A CHALLENGE REQUIRING DECISION 

Mr. Speaker, is our foreign policy to be supine and spirit- 
less because we are afraid that perhaps the chip on the 
shoulders of dictators might fall off? Are we worried lest 
power-mad mentalities, now temporarily hypnotizing the 
once enlightened populace of great nations, be offended? 
Are we to be kicked around like the late Champ Clark’s. 
“houn’ dawg” and take it and like it? Why, then, was the 
neutrality law put through Congress? Does it mean noth- 
ing, or will it be applied only to small and impotent nations 
whose reactions, no matter how bellicose, would make no 
dent on our national honor? Are we to have the same 
attitude as has been exhibited by the League of ‘Nations 
toward powerful violators of international law? On our 
State Department and administration rests the responsibil- 
ity. I pray that we will receive a decisive answer. 


Is the Democratic Party Going Fascist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, an item in the New 
York Times of Sunday should not go unnoticed. 

Governor Murphy, of Michigan, is reported as sponsoring 
a bill in the legislature of that State which would authorize 
him to take over industrial plants and operate them when 
they have bêen closed by labor disputes. It is said that the 
bill has already passed the lower house of the legislature and 
is now pending in the senate, where no determined opposi- 
tion is expected. 

Let the historian note that this is the way fascism made its 
start in Italy. 

Has Mussolini come to Michigan? 
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Governor Murphy is considered the “friend of labor.” So 
was Mussolini. Mussolini was, in fact, a spokesman for 
labor when he started his climb to power. But where are 
the rights of labor in Italy today? 7 

Where is collective bargaining, the right to strike, the right 
to organize, the right to petition, the right to criticize gov- 
ernment, the right to impartial courts, even the right to 
vote? 

What would Sam Gompers say about all this? What will 
labor say about it if and when the sequence of eyents in 
America brings to them the same result that it brought in 
Italy—in Germany? ; 

Some laboring men are now supporting this movement 
under the belief that public officials now in power are their 
friends. But can they count on the immortality of public 
officials or their constant friendship? Can they count on 
keeping their friends in office? And, if not, what?— 

In the hands of political puppets of an economic autocracy, 
such power would provide shackles for the liberties of the people. 

If the State takes over the factories, who will fix wages 
then; who will fix hours then? After the State takes over a 


factory, will it permit its workers to strike? The State. 


then has the responsibility of operating the plant at a profit, 
without running up a deficit for the taxpayers to absorb. 
Will the State then permit an interruption of operations? 
Will it? 

The same item in the New York Times reports a somewhat 
similar proposal in Pennsylvania by Governor Earle with 
respect to the anthracite coal fields, a proposal as to which 
congressional support is apparently desired. 

Again I ask the question: If the State of Pennsylvania 
undertakes the responsibility of operating the anthracite 
mines, will it stop there? Soft coal competes with anthra- 
cite. So does petroleum—fuel oil—and natural and artificial 
gas, as well as electricity. Will the State permit its com- 
petitors to further invade its anthracite markets, or will it 
take over the competitors? Can the State pay such wages in 
anthracite as to lose its market to soft coal, fuel oil, or gas? 

I hope the men of labor will give these questions a long 
answer and ask where labor will.come out, not in the next 
5 or 10 months but in the next 5 or 10 years. 

All history proves that labor makes a mistake in going 
partners with the state. 

Sam Gompers said: 

If I were in a minority of one in this convention, I would 
want to cast my vote so that the men of labor shall not willingly 


enslave themselves to Government authority in their industrial 
struggle for freedom. 


It is a cardinal tenet of my political creed that those at 
the bottom of the economic pyramid are entitled to more of 
the wealth that industry creates. I believe capital has di- 
verted to itself an undue share of that wealth. I believe 
wealth has become too concentrated, too unjustly dis- 
tributed. 

But there are democratic ways to solve this problem with- 
out going Fascist. One is high income and inheritance 
taxes. I would place these taxes at the highest point that 
will not discourage men from taking the risks of develop- 
ing the new industries and maintaining the old industries 
vitally necessary to keep the economic machine going. 

And then I would protect the right of collective bargain- 
ing by the men of labor. 

And then I would go after the monopolists and the price 
fixers, big and little. 

And then I would prevent the sale of tax-exempt bonds, 
Federal, State, and municipal. 

And when that is done I would wish the state to be kept 
from controlling labor or labor from controlling the state. 
The state should be the impartial umpire and insist on all 
playing the game according to rules fair for all. 

There are some who call themselves Democrats—“oli- 
garchy masquerading as democracy”, as F. D. R. once said— 
who are knowingly promoting fascism. There are other 
Democrats who are innocently promoting fascism. But these 
are a small minority. The great rank and file of the Demo- 


Is -eratie Party—labor, farmer, merchant, and professional 
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men—are not going to permit Fascists to take over the 
party, not when they understand what the termites of de- 
mocracy are up to. 

For myself, I yote to keep Democracy from going Fascist. 
If I understand the temper of my colleagues, the Democrats 
of the House of Representatives will vote to keep Democracy 
from going Fascist. 

Before trading Democracy for fascism we want someone to 
demonstrate from an actual working model—not a profes- 
sor’s blue print—that fascism has been the friend of the 
poor and the protector of the weak. 


Proposed Child-Labor Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced 
a new proposal for a child-labor amendment which is a sim- 
plified, practical form, carefully framed to meet the objec- 
tions which have prevented ratification of the original pro- 
posal submitted to the States in 1924. Senator WARREN 
Austin has expressed his willingness to introduce the same 
proposal simultaneously in the Senate, but he is out of town, 
and therefore his action will have to follow upon his return. 

The measure conforms to the new pattern suggested in 
Massachusetts by President Emeritus A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard, who is recognized as an outstanding pioneer 
in the child-labor movement. 

This amendment would deal only with labor for hire in 
bona-fide industrial plants. It specifies children under 16 
years of age, instead of 18, in recognition of the contention 
that there is a legitimate and wholesome field for certain 
types of youngsters in the 16-to-18 classification. 

It is designed specifically to meet the objections of those 
who have feared that the old amendment might be inter- 
preted as giving the Federal Government control over child 
training and education. 

It must be ratified within 5 years, in contrast to the pend- 
ing amendment which has been floating around for 13 years, 
because of objectionable features and no time limit. 

This new form does not presume to interfere with any 
phase of a child’s life, except protection against labor ex- 
ploitation, and it confines the authority of the Government 
to child labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, factories, 
and manufacturing establishments. Everyone can readily 
see that the classifications specified in this resolution cover 
the places where oppressive and unhealthful abuses can be 
practiced on the largest scale and with most harmful results. 

The boy who has enough industry to mow the neighbor’s 
lawn should not be and is not penalized by this plan. It 
never hurt any child to help with the work around his own 
home or his father’s farm. In fact, this sort of training 
has been the making of many a young man. 

There is considerable difference between a lad working 
out-of-doors, setting his own pace of production, and the boy 
who works inside a mine or factory and tries to meet factory 
standards of hours and production. One of the strong points 
of this proposal is that it deals with the latter, but does not 
attempt to regulate farm or home work, it does not affect the 
newsboy, the delivery boy, the caddy, or young folks engaged 
in similar outside work. It does not encourage idleness. 

Because of the undesirable form and objections raised by 
the general public, the old child-labor amendment, pending 
since 1924, has not been ratified by the States, although sub- 
mitted 13 years ago. Parents have feared the questions dis- 
cussed in this statement. Church and farm groups have 
been opposed to its provisions, This proposal eliminates those 
objectionable features. Indirectly it has been indicated that 
important leaders of church and farm groups have expressed 
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their approval. It would be supported by public sentiment 
and, therefore, could be quickly enacted into law. 

The text of the proposed amendment provides: 

Sec. 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit labor in mines, quarries, mills, workshops, factories, and 
manufacturing establishments, of all persons under 16 years of 


age. 

SEC. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article, except that operation of the State laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by Con- 
gress hereunder. 

It would demonstrate once more that there need not bs 
unnecessary delay on constitutional amendments if they are 
supported with the proper degree of public approval. 


Representative William Voris Gregory 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM VORIS 
GREGORY, late a Representative from Kentucky 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the Judiciary Committee of 
the House consists of 25 members. During the last year four 
of our members have answered the final summons. With but 
one exception all four were in the prime of life. The duties of 
this committee are exacting and arduous. Of course it is 
optional whether or not a member assumes his full responsi- 
bility or is content to drift along while others do the work. 

I pay my respects today to our departed colleague and 
member of the Judiciary Committee, the late Representative 
WILLIAM Voris GREGORY, of Kentucky. Judge Grecory al- 
Ways assumed his full responsibility and performed well 
every task assigned to him. He was primarily a lawyer. 
His active life before coming to Congress had been devoted 
to his profession. As a practicing young lawyer he suc- 
ceeded. As a United States district attorney he was a suc- 
cess. As the presiding judge in his own circuit, he dispensed 
justice to the satisfaction of his people, and it was but 
natural that he should become a member of the one exclu- 
sively legal committee when he entered this body. 

Somehow or other, it seemed perfectly natural to call him 
Judge Grecory. He was in no sense spectacular, and when 
he did address the House he commanded the attention of all. 
The country needs more men of this type. There has been 
no member of the committee during my time who worked 
harder and accomplished more in a quiet way than did Judge 
GREGORY. As chairman of his subcommittee, he was always 
prepared when the roll was called. He took much pride in 
the fact that he was a Democrat and took just as much 
pride in the fact that he was not partisan in framing legis- 
lation. He died in the prime of manhood, and it is difficult 
for us to understand why a man of this type should be 
called from an active field where his services are so bene- 
ficial, not only to his district but to his country. He will be 
greatly missed, and the memory of him will linger with us 
long. 


Keep America Out of War—Invoke Arms Embargo 
Against Germany and Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and in connection with my House joint resolution 
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requesting the President of the United States to declare 
Germany and Italy nations at war with Spain under the 
terms of the Neutrality Act of 1937 and to invoke the terms 
thereof against Germany and Italy, I would like to introduce 
the following statement which was presented to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull by me at a conference in which my col- 
leagues, Hon. JoHN T. BERNARD, Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, and 
Hon. Byron N. Scorr, requested the Secretary of State to 
advise the President that Germany and Italy are nations at 
war under the terms of the Neutrality Act: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C, June 2, 1937. 
The Honorable CORDELL HULL. 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: On behalf of a large group of my eol- 


TEIGAN, Honorable GERALD J. BOILEAU, and Honorable Dewey W. 
Jonnson, I wish to bring to your attention our views in con- 
nection with the House joint resolution which I introduced yes- 
terday requesting that Germany and Italy be declared nations at 
war with Spain under the terms of the Neutrality Act of 1937. 
The wanton bombardment of Almeria by Nazi warships is an 
act of war. It is the latest in a long series of brutal and war- 
like attacks by the Italian and German Governments upon the 
brave Spanish people. 
No one has denied that Nazi warships murdered 100 noncom- 
batants, the defenseless women and children who made their 
nonmil 


cal conclusion would be an unequivocal violation of our own 
neutrality laws. Further delay in including Italy and Germany 
within the embargo now enforced against the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Spain is tantamount to a declaration that the United 
States Government, despite all official statements to the contrary, 
has sided with the traitor, Gen. Francisco Franco and his allies, 
the Fascist invaders of Spanish soil. 

After Almeria the American people certainly cannot accept the 
reply made by you on a former occasion, namely, that German and 
Italian participation in the Spanish war has not been established 
by evidence. To the plain people of this country evidence of 
Italian and now appears overwhelming. We 
also have found the evidence more than sufficient to 
prompt action. 

In the name of our own constituents, and in the name of 
millions of American citizens who cherish the American ideals of 
democracy and peace, we ask the Department of State to 
Italy and Germany nations at war as defined by the Neutrality 
Act of 1937, and to invoke the terms of that act accordingly. 
Yours very truly, 

JERRY J. O'CONNELL. 


How Shall the Colorado River Be Further 
Developed? 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, we listened 
on Thursday, June 3, to a very significant message from the 
President of the United States. No policy initiated by this 
statesman who sees adown the years is more vital to us as a 
nation and to our posterity than the President’s far-seeing 
and far-reaching pronouncement in this message. For 
brevity’s sake, we speak of it as the flood-control message, 
but it is far more than that. It is a statesmanlike policy 
for converting the great forces of nature into servants of 
man instead of permitting them to be the destructive 
agencies that they so frequently have been of late years. 
Our President’s plan is one of river utilization, which is a 
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much broader conception than that of mere flood control, 
though of course flood control is contained within it. 

We consumed more than an hour in the House determin- 
ing whether the handling of the President’s suggestions as 
outlined in this message shail be in charge of the Flood 
Control Committee of the House, or of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee. In view of the fact that the Flood Control 
Committee has so limited a jurisdiction, it occurs to me that 
the House has shown wisdom in giving this comprehensive 
planning on the part of our prophetic leader into the hands 
of that committee of longer standing and of wider jurisdic- 
tion. While the debate was in progress, the thought struck 
we that flood control need is now negligible on some of 
the larger rivers of the country, as for instance the great 
Colorado River of the Southwest. 

A decade or more ago flood control on the Colorado River 
and its tributaries was a crying need. However, at this 
moment, the tremendous Boulder Dam has been completed 
about a year, rendering the main Colorado River practically 
immune to floods. One of the tributaries of the Colorado is 
the Gila River in Arizona, including the Salt River as its 
main tributary. Already six great storage dams have been 
built on the Salt River and the Gila River, with plans for 
still other dams to bring those two streams under complete 
control, I feel that there should be at least two more dams 
on the Gila River before we can say that it will never again 
be visited by a disastrous flood. But with the several dams 
referred to above, I feel that the Colorado River is com- 
paratively safe from floods. 

PLANNING RIVER UTILIZATION 

According to the suggestions made in the President’s mes- 
sage, the Colorado River Basin will constitute the sixth 
regional authority or agency in his country-wide scheme of 
organization. The whole Southwest is vitally interested in 
the “Red River of the West.” Portions of seven States of the 
Southwest constitute the Colorado River Basin. It might 
be assumed by the unthinking that the Colorado River has 
been developed, considering Boulder Dam and what goes 
with it, but I assure you that only a beginning has been 
made. 

The President refers to interstate contacts and the united 
cooperation of local, State, and Federal agencies to render 
complete development adequate and successful. This sort of 
thing has been tried on the Colorado, as, for instance, the 
Santa Fe compact of 1922, which was only partially success- 
ful, haying been signed by only six of the seven States in- 
volved. Later a tri-State compact was negotiated, but not 
ratified, by all of the three lower-basin States. This experi- 
ence shows the difficulty of getting agreement among several 
States involved, especially when their interests are so vital 
and their divergent views so great. As an abstract proposi- 
tion, all States concerned in an interstate stream must co- 
operate to the best advantage, and yet the great difficulty 
of such interstate treaties is well illustrated by the failure of 
the Santa Fe compact among the seven Colorado Basin 
States; the failure of the proposed tri-State compact between 
Arizona, California, and Nevada; and the long delay, prac- 
tically amounting to failure, between Colorado and New 
Mexico, in regard to the waters of the Rio Grande River. 

What does this illustrate other than the difficulties in- 
volved? To my mind, it illustrates that substantial justice 
must be accorded each State in order to obtain agreement. 
Just exactly as heirs frequently fall out over the division of 
an estate, so do the States of our Union sadly disagree over 
an equitable division of some great natural heritage. Nor 
should we be too quick to condemn the balky action of an 
apparently recalcitrant State, for it may be that in the 
compact prepared substantial justice has not been done one 
or more of the States affected. 

For the past decade and a half, all over this country, the 
State of Arizona has been harshly criticized for blocking 
progress on the Colorado River, and the action of that State 
has been hi V for not having 
eee e ee in the ratification of the Santa Fe 
rin sil I feel that such criticism is not justified in the 
all the facts. I believe that the historian of the 
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future will pronounce a different verdict when he can calmly 
assess and weigh the evidence. However, I have no time 
now to go into an explanation of or justification of Arizona’s 
course in regard to the Santa Fe compact. 

THE COLORADO BASIN NOT YET DEVELOPED 


The fact that Boulder Dam is now finished and a half 
dozen minor dams on the lesser tributaries have long been 
functioning, as for instance the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona 
completed in 1911, it may seem that the physical develop- 
ment of the river has just about been completed. Such is 
far from the truth. A wonderful beginning has been made, 
but my emphasis is that after all, it is only a beginning. In 
view of the efforts that I made in this House about 3 weeks 
ago on behalf of the Gila irrigation project in Yuma County, 
Ariz., Members are apt to think that I now refer to continu- 
ing work on that project as the finishing touches of the com- 
pleted Colorado River development. No; that is not what 
I have in mind. That is not the only thing lacking. 

If all of the development legally and physically possible 
in Yuma County, Ariz., were completed, I still maintain that 
only a beginning would have been made on the Colorado 
Basin as a whole. There are vast irrigation and power-pro- 
duction possibilities in the upper-basin States. These must 
be a part of the complete utilization. There are yet vaster 
power developments along the Colorado River and its trib- 
utaries than those already completed. Not until that mar- 
velous stream shall be fully utilized, from its rivulet begin- 
nings in the high Rocky Mountain area, along its entire 
course to its delta at the head of the Gulf of California, in 
regard to irrigation first, reforestation second, and power 
production third, will the Colorado River be, in my opinion, 
developed as the President has indicated in his message 
recently. Time will not permit me here to touch upon but 
one of the three phases of possible future development. 

MAXIMUM POWER PRODUCTION 

Beginning with the least important of these items first, 
the last of the three named above, power production—and 
power production is the least beneficial use of such water— 
I wish to say that the vast power production at Boulder Dam 
is but a drop in the bucket compared with the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of that river. Of course, there may not exist today 
the market for an extended power production now, but the 
market will develop. The need will grow, and when the 
need has developed the engineering possibilities are in the 
river. Let me remind the committee that there are more 
than a dozen good dam sites within the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado and within the State of Arizona alone, to say 
nothing of the splendid sites above Lees Ferry. When all 
the available dam sites along the Colorado River and its 
tributaries above Boulder Dam are enumerated, it will be 
found there are more than a score of them which will rival 
Boulder Dam in possibility. Some of them will exceed 
Boulder Dam in regard to power output. Surely our far- 
seeing President must have envisioned, sometime adown the 
years, the development of these engineering resources to 
their limits. It is interesting to speculate on what he saw. 

What Niagara Falls is to the Northeast, what the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is to the Southeast, what the Columbia 
River development is to the Northwest, the Colorado River is 
to the Southwest. I maintain that the full possibilities of 
the Colorado River exceed any of the other three in regard 
to possible power development. Granted that there is not 
today the population within reasonable transportation dis- 
tances to consume the electricity that might be produced by 
that river, it is only a question of the future when the pop- 
ulation will be there and the need will exist. Who knows 
when engineering science will develop better and more effi- 
cient means of transporting electric power long distances 
cheaply? In such an event we shall be able to consume the 
power which that stream can so easily produce. With such 
complete utilization of the whole Colorado Basin, and be- 
cause of it, the growth of that entire area in wealth and 
population will be undoubtedly comparable with that of 
southern California within the lifetime of a single generation, 

It should be remarked here that the program of future 
Colorado River development which I have gleaned from 
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other thoughtful statesmen, as well as our President, and of 
which this statement merely hints, is a much bigger and 
more complete utilization than has heretofore been at- 
tempted. It is not a program primarily for the interest of 
any one State, but contemplates benefits for each and every 
one of the seven basin States, in due proportion to the de- 
mands of justice. The national development involved in 
such a thoroughgoing plan would be second to none in all the 
plans of our empire builders. 

Let me also positively say in this intreductory statement 
that such a comprehensive plan would, in my opinion, be no 
substitute for the present remarkable construction already 
finished or nearing completion. It would build upon what 
has already been done, supplementing the works already 
constructed, doing no injury to vested interests in achieve- 
ments up to the present time. When what I conceive to be 
the President’s plan on the sixth regional area is fully car- 
ried out, in a spirit of justice and broad statesmanship, a 
greater economy and national investment will have been 
made in the name of the second Roosevelt far surpassing 
the notable attainments in the name of the first Roosevelt— 
and those have been most remarkable—toward the develop- 
ment of the mighty West. 

“Where there is no vision the people perish.” That sage 
remark seems especially applicable to the-basin of the Colo- 
rado River. We shall not now contemplate the possible 
greater developments of the Colorado River in the signifi- 
cant fields of reforestation, revegetation, and the production 
of food through the multiple use of water in irrigation. Alf 
of these are as susceptible of greater development as is 
electric power production along that unique river. All of 
this is in the lap of the future, in the power of Congress, and 
in the wisdom and justice of a planning authority such as 
the President would have set to the great task. 


Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE W. TURNER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JosEPH W. BYRNS, 
of Tennessee, late Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, I wish 
to say just a few words in simple, heartfelt tribute to the 
memory of my good friend, Joz BYRNS. 

JOE was a personal friend of mine for many years. It was 
my privilege to serve with him as early as 1901, when we 
became intimately associated as members of the State Sen- 
ate of Tennessee, and that friendship continued as our 
pathways crossed many times down through the years until 
his death. 

Jor Byrns was true and loyal to his friends and just in 
his dealings with his fellow man. He was always ready and 
willing to do his part, dependable and courageous in fight- 
ing for those things which were for the good of humanity, 
and during his long career he won and held the esteem of 
friend and foe alike by his fairness, by his aggressiveness, 
and by his ability. 

During his long and active career as a public servant he 
was faithful to the Democratic Party. He served the State 
of Tennessee in both branches of the legislature, being 
speaker of the house of representatives, was a Democratic 
Presidential elector in 1904, was a Member of Congress from 
the Fifth District for 14 consecutive terms, and his election 
as Speaker of the House was a fitting recognition of his party 
loyalty and leadership. 

It is significant that Tennessee sent its three sons, who 
became Speakers of this body, from the same section of the 
State. It might be of interest to historians to know that 


two of them served consecutively—Bell and Polk—and lived 
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in adjoining districts. One of these served later for one term 
as Governor of the State, and then, after twice suffering de- 
feat as a candidate for Governor, became President of the 
United States—James K, Polk. 

I believe one of Joz Bynxs' greatest virtues was that of 
kindness. During his terms in Congress innumerable young 
Members of this body were the beneficiaries of his kindness. 
It is generally understood that an unfortunate Member of 
this House, led on by a series of exploits which almost ended 
in his expulsion from this body, was saved from that tragedy 
through the kindly intervention of the noble-hearted Speaker 
BYRNS. 

An American orator, speaking at the grave of his own 
brother, who had been a Member of Congress, said: 

If everyone favored by his kindness should bring a flower to his 
grave, he would rest under a mountain of roses. 

That was true of Joe Byrns. His friends were legion. He 
had no personal enemies. As Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
pressed it: 

So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
.When all this old world needs, 

Is the simple art of being kind. 

Back of the fine and noble personality of Joz BYRNS lay a 
deep foundation of Christian character. He had a simple 
faith which followed him to the end. On the day of his sud- 
den departure from the walks of man, his companion for a 
lifetime related to a close friend, how, throughout his mar- 
ried life, he had kept up the simple devotions of his child- 
hood. In that lay something of the secret of his sweet and 
winsome personality. He had in his nature those qualities 
which not only draw one human being to another, but which 
bind man to man with hooks of steel. 

It was not mere accident that Joe Byrns remained in Con- 
gress continuously for 28 years after his first election. It 
was soon apparent to those who had aided him in achieving 
that ambition that a man among men had been chosen to 
represent that historic district, a district once represented by 
Sam Houston, and in whose historic soil rests the ashes of 
Old Hickory. While Joe Byrns lifted no sword in battle, nor 
led a charge in war, he was one of the finest influences at 
work to sustain a 
When peace came he continued his important role as one of 
the keepers at the gate. We sometimes forget that our heroes 
of peace deserve as enduring monuments as our heroes of 
war. 

Dream not that sword and helmet 


During the recess periods of Congress Joe Brxxs did not 
find his surcease from labor in quiet places away from the 
maddening throng where rest and peace might have come 
to his tired body. Instead, he went out among the folks 
who had honored him with their suffrage, and not, as the 
statesman he was, but, as a friend come back home, mixed 
and mingled among men. He was at home at countryside 
schools and churches, where he often took part in the pro- 
grams. To those who had honored him so much he was a 
simple public servant who had come back to find out anew 
their wants that he might better serve them when again at 
his post of duty. 

One of the greatest hopes of our Republic is that out of 
the strife of political rivalry and the clash of economic ideas, 
and far and above the smoke of conflicts of every kind, 
stand great personalities who represent in their characters 
the finest fruit of our years of progress and development. 
JOE Byrns belongs to that ever-growing group who, at any 
price, always responded in a fine way when any crisis arose, 
whether it was a crisis in the life of a personal friend or 
some period of anxiety on the part of the Nation as a whole. 
He was truly a public servant. If it is true that the greatest 
among us are those who are the servants of all, then our 
dear, departed friend truly belongs among the great men 
of our Nation. 


nation when war was on. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 4, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Josera W, BYENS, 
of Tennessee, late Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, this is the first anniversary 
of the death of a great Tennessean and a great American, 
JosErH W. Byrns. In this historic Chamber, where he spent 
the best years of his life and rendered his most useful service 
to this Nation, we gather to pay tribute to him and to spread 
upon the permanent records of the Congress of the United 
States the spoken words of love and esteem of his friends and 
colleagues. This record may grow dim with age, but the love 
and admiration of those who honor his memory today shall 
live in verdant splendor in the hearts of all who came under 
the spell of his benign influence and useful life. 

As a Tennessean I am proud that my first official act as a 
new Member of Congress in January 1935 was to vote for my 
friend and colleague, Jox Byrns, for Speaker. Proud because 
of the record which he made in that exalted position during 
the ensuing 2 years, distinguishing him as one whom histo- 
rians will record as able, just, and loyal. He was all that the 
Speaker of the House should be, a man of exalted character, 
unimpeachable integrity, and superlative ability. When the 
news came that his labors were at an end every Member in 
this body felt deeply the loss of a political leader who knew 
no partisanship and countenanced no unfair practices when 
it came to respecting and protecting the views, rights, and 
privileges of those who served under him and with him. 

I do not believe Joe Byrns had a personal enemy in the 
world. On the other hand, he possessed every qualification 
which endeared him to men. I have never known his equal 
for patience and forbearance under trying circumstances, 
and frequently, by his kindness, courtesy, and consideration, 
he put to rout those who saw fit to test his ability to main- 
tain an even temper and calm demeanor under pressure. 
Loyalty to a friend was a sacred thing with him, and those 
of us who had occasion to rely upon it know that he never 
wavered when that loyalty might be brought into question. 

A prince once r of a king struck down: 
“Taller he seems in death.” 

And the word holds good for now as then, 
It is after death that we measure men. 

Well can we afford to measure this friend after death, and 
certainly even taller does he seem. 

After serving his party long and faithfully as a member 
and chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and as 
floor leader, his record justified his elevation to the Speaker- 
ship, an ambition he had long cherished. You will recall 
that he assumed the duties of this position during one of 
the most crucial periods in American history. Our people 
were demanding new and progressive legislation which was 
an innovation under our system of government, and the re- 
sponsibility of meeting that demand and charting a new 
and untried legislative course rested in a large measure upon 
him. 

When he was elected Speaker he accepted that responsi- 
bility, and this is his acceptance as it fell from his own lips 
on January 3, 1935: 

We live in a progressive age. Time does not march backward. 
We must march forward with time. We have done so in the 
last few years. We must continue to do so if our country is 
igs ed sd phe MACE AE phe Tieng of the nations of 

e World. 

%%% VUL DO EEN WOE ee us disagree as to 
the per path. I feel sure, though, that finally we shall all 
h in the same direction and do so willingly, without bitterness 
or recriminations, 


In seeking to honorably and faithfully fulfill his duty to 
his party and his responsibility to the people of America, he 
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sacrificed his own life but through his efforts carved his 
name upon the indestructible tablets of love and memory 
as they exist in the hearts of an admiring and appreciative 
populace. 

Since 1796 Tennessee has furnished the Nation two speak- 
ers of the House cf Representatives—James K. Polk and 
Josera W. Byrns. Their periods of service were separated 
by a hundred years and both shall continue to live on in 
the brighter pages of American history as gentlemen, 
scholars, and statesmen. They have taken their places 
beside Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson and with them 
constitute the four horsemen of Tennessee democracy. 

My mind goes back today to June, a year ago, when the 
remains of Jok Byrrns were being carried to the last resting 
place in his native State. The President and Secretary of 


State of the United States had gone with other friends over. 


a thousand miles to do what they could to comfort his be- 
reaved family and pay their last respects; as the procession 
moved through the streets of Nashville literally tens of 
thousands stood with bowed heads and in awed silence while 
the rays of a withering sun beat upon them. He was being 
returned to his own and they received him with an affection 
and love that make me know that his useful life, his public 
service, and his faithfulness in all things had enshrined him 
in their hearts forever. 

I knew, too, that according to his own prophecy when ac- 
cepting the Speakership we were indeed “all headed in the 
same direction”, that he was then talking “without bitter- 
ness and recriminations”, and I could not help but cherish 
the hope that all men who served their State and Nation as 
long as Joe Byrns had served them might by emulating 
him deserve the same degree of love, respect, and esteem 
which was his at the end of the journey; and while 


Before us, he passed the door of darkness through, 
The road to which, to discover, we must travel, too. 


Income-Tax Dodging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENT E. KELLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 1937, I listened to 
the President’s message on income-tax dodging with absorb- 
ing interest. I heard as a part of that message the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury setting out in great detail 
the methods in use to swindle the Government of the United 
States. In view of this report and of the President’s message 
based on it it seemed to make my own duty clear in relation 
to this income-tax dodging matter. The message and state- 
ment created extraordinary interest in the House and in the 
country at large. It seemed to be regarded as a new develop- 
ment. If this had been true it would have been bad enough. 
But a study of the subject will make quite clear that this is 
an old crime committed through many years by the 
racketeers of big business. We may as well face the facts 
that we are at present poor nationally only because we have 
not collected the income tax due under the law. The Budget 
would be balanced and a surplus in hand if we had only col- 
lected the income taxes actually due. 

If this seems to anyone like a too strong statement, I only 
ask that he suspend judgment until I put the record be- 
fore him. It had been my good fortune to spend a lot of 
time in investigating the cause of unemployment with a 
possible cure for it. Three things were evident: First, that 
labor was receiving far too little for its part of the wealth 
produced. It was equally true that legitimate investment in 
industry was not receiving too much; and third, that some- 
body else was receiving a vast amount that ought naturally 
to have come to labor and to investment in industry. In 
this study I was denied the privilege of learning the facts 
about income-tax collections. This continued after I was 
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elected to Congress. I found that the Congressman had 
no more opportunity to learn the facts about income-tax 
collections than the man outside of Congress. I had ob- 
served that every time a great panic occurred on the stock 
exchange of the country a corresponding panic, with its 
inevitable depression, followed all over the country in pro- 
portion to the extent and intensity of the stock panic. The 
panics of 1873, 1893, 1907, 1921, and 1929 all followed stock 
panics of great extent and intensity. The five smaller panics 
of the same period followed only smalier stock-market 
panics; and following these panics and depressions, of 
course, unemployment assumed its full proportion of the 
disaster which the panic brought. 

This naturally resulted in the conviction that the con- 
nection between stock panics and unemployment was beyond 
question. I observed also that certain great forces during 
each one of these panics had benefited tremendously from 
the panics themselves. This took place on an ever-increas- 
ing scale as these panics were repeated. The further con- 
viction is inevitable that panics were brought about de- 
liberately for the purpose of making money out of them; 
that if benefit were taken from panics, the panics would 
cease. Evidently an entirely callous disregard for human 
suffering was the basis for provoking panics and benefiting 
out of the poverty of the American people. 

I was elected to Congress in November 1930, before the 
“lame duck” amendment, so that I did not take my place 
in this body until December 1931. Immediately upon my 
entry into this body I offered a resolution for investigation 
of the cause of panics and depressions. I had been compelled 
to observe that notwithstanding all the large number of 
panics we have had since the Civil War, that the Congress 
had never made any attempt to discover the cause of panics, 
that a cure and prevention might be prescribed. The whole 
subject was one of dispute. I was sure that a thorough- 
going investigation by an able and honest committee of this 
body could actually discover, at least, the principal cause 
and through that prescribe the remedy that would prevent 
or at least minimize any future panics; because it had oc- 
curred to me, in view of the history of these panics and the 
terrible suffering wrought by them, that unless we stop panics 
in this country the capitalistic system will be thrown out as 
inadequate for the growth and prosperity of our people. 
That possibility I regarded as a great misfortune. Where- 
fore, I repeat, upon my entry into this body I offered a reso- 
lution for such an investigation as my experience suggested; 
but being new to the House and its rules and methods, I 
withdrew my first resolution and rewrote another more spe- 
cific and comprehensive, and introduced that resolution in 
this body on December 21, 1931. I submit herewith copy of 
that original resolution, House Concurrent Resolution No. 6, 
of the Seventy-second Congress, first session: 

H. Con. Res. 6, 72d Cong., Ist sess.] 
In the House of Representatives, December 21, 1931. Mr. KELLER 


submitted the following concurrent resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the country is suffering from the most profound indus- 
trial depression in its history, entailing enormous losses and wide- 
spread unemployment; and 

Whereas many different causes have been assigned by economists, 
financiers, and other students of business and public affairs for the 
condition to which reference has been made; and 

Whereas the condition referred to became generally evident after, 
and was greatly intensified by, the debacle on the New York Stock 
Exchange in the month of October 1929; and 

Whereas the sudden collapse of prices of securities dealt in on 
the said exchange was preceded by an extraordinary inflation in 
the prices of such securities and of loans through which trans- 
actions therein were effected, was accompanied by a tremendous 
contraction in bank credits, and was followed by a rapid and con- 
tinuing fall in the prices of commodities generally and particularly 
of agricultural products; and 

Whereas measures to avert the recurrence of similar catastro- 
phes and to alleviate the disastrous results of the existing crisis 
can be predicated only upon an accurate knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the causes giving rise to the same: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
— 7 5 a joint committee, consisting of five Members of the 

Representatives and five Members of the Senate, be ap- 
porate the House Members by the Speaker thereof and the 
Senate Members by the Vice President, and the said committee 
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be, CCC 
depression so „ and particularly me ee 8 
of prices of securities dealt in on the said stock exchange, to 


Senate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


This was referred to the Committee on Rules. I waited 
for about 3 weeks. I then approached the splendid, lovable 
chairman of that committee, who possessed the wisdom of 
many years in this body. He said to me that 3 weeks was 
not an unusual time to wait and suggested my waiting a 
little longer. I did wait, as a matter of fact, over into the 
month of February. Again I went to Mr. Pugh, and he 
finally said to me, “Kent, you will have to go to Jack 
[Garner]. The Speaker is the boss; he is running this busi- 
ness; I am not.” With hesitancy and trepidation I went 
to the Speaker, laid the case before him, and in his character- 
istic way Speaker Garner replied, “Nothing doing.” I was 
very insistent, however, and finally said to him, “Yes, I accept 
the fact that you are the boss, but I do not agree with you. I 
wish you would tell me just why. I think I have a right to 
know that.” And then dropping that outside coat of mail, 
which he possessed and possesses to a remarkable degree, he 
gave me in a simple and friendly way, as I afterward learned 
was his best manner, all the consideration that a father 
could have given a son. He said in all frankness as I recall 
the words, “If the American people really knew what has 
been done to bring about this panic there would be a revolu- 
tion in this country. I am not going to let you rock the 
boat.” I took the privilege of saying to him that there was 
no subject upon which I did not feel myself not only at 
liberty, but under obligation, to discuss with the people of 
my district, including every fact obtainable in relation to this 
panic, and that I believed that it was a mistake not to take 
this view of the American people as a whole; but that view 
did not appeal to Speaker Garner, and I was compelled to go 
elsewhere for consolation and cooperation. 

This, however, was not difficult. At that time the Re- 
publican Party was still in possession of the Senate. Sena- 
tor Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota, was chairman of the 
great Committee on Banking and Currency. Senator Nor- 
beck and I had been intimate friends for more than 20 
years. He was a man of unusual clarity of thought and 
almost unerring precision in his political judgment. We 
sometimes spent an evening together just visiting and talk- 
ing politics. He was a great liberal. I knew I could lay 
my ideas before him, certain of receiving sympathetic con- 
sideration if no more. We spent an evening together the 
latter part of February. I laid the whole thing before him, 
my resolution, the object, the reasons, and with the injunc- 
tion to him “to take up this idea of investigating the sub- 
ject of panics and depressions in view of the part which the 
stock exchanges unquestionably played in these matters.” I 
ended up by saying, “Pete, this is the biggest thing on the 
political horizon. Take it; it will be of great service.” He 
thought it over for a while and then said, “There is such a 
resolution already before the Senate. It was introduced very 
early in the session, in the early days of December as I re- 
member it, but nothing has come of it. I wonder if it would 
fit the case.” 

Senator Norbeck and I kept in very close touch on this 
matter. On the 4th day of March a resolution covering 
much of what I had desired, the very resolution which he 


had referred to, was brought out and adopted by the Sen- 


ate—Senate Resolution No. 84—and the great investigation 

of the stock exchanges fell into the hands of the Senate 

Committee on Banking and Currency under the very able 

leadership of its chairman, Senator Peter Norbeck, of South 

Dakota. 

IS. Res. 84, 72d Cong. Ist sess.] 

In the Senate of the United States, December 14, 1931. Mr. Town- 
SEND (for Mr. Hastings) submitted the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
March 2 (calendar day, Mar. 3), 1932, reported by Mr. Norbeck, 
with amendments, and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. March 2 (cal- 
endar day, Mar. 4), 1932, reported by Mr. TowNsENp, without 
additional amendment; considered, amended, and agreed to; 
preamble stricken out 

RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and 1 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed 


borrowing and lend- 
of listed securities upon the various stock exchanges, the values 
such securities, and the effect of such practices upon interstate 

erce, 


be 
recommendations for „ legislat io: 
For the purposes of. this resolution the committes, or any. duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 


The first meeting of the Norbeck Committee took place 
in room 301 of the Senate Office Building on April 11, 1932. 
It was in this room, as I remember, that the entire hearings 
were heard. 

Senator Norbeck gave me every opportunity to learn the 
inside of this entire matter of the stock exchange. I came 
to know intimately the most intelligent among the investi- 
gators who secured the information for the committee. I 
attended committee meetings and listened to much of the 
evidence. This great Senator from South Dakota en- 
countered many difficulties in his own committee. Every 
obstacle was thrown in his way to prevent the facts coming 
out; but his persistence, courage, and ability to keep the 
main thing in mind served him and his country in a way 
that should never be forgotten. He tore the mask from the 
faces of the thieving outfit who through fraud and chicanery, 
through deception, cheating, and swindling on stock ex- 
changes took from the American people more than $50,- 
000,000,000. He provided by this investigation under his 
steady hand abundant information in relation to the stock 
exchanges of the country. I had gotten much informa- 
tion during the months I had worked with Senator Norbeck. 
I had not only heard the testimony before this Norbeck 
committee but had associated most intimately with the 
accountants who were serving the committee as investi- 
gators and commentators. From them I gathered the 
methods which were being used at that time to defraud the 
country of its income under the income-tax law. I felt it 
necessary at that time to call attention of the country to 
the facts so largely affecting its interests. I therefore pre- 
pared and inserted in the Recor on July 16, 1932—the first 
Session of the Seventy-second Congress, page 15743 and 
following—the address which I referred to this afternoon in 
my comments insisting that the Members of Congress not 
deny themselves the opportunity of attending investigations 
into the income-tax frauds which the President recom- 
mended to the Congress. I here submit the entire address 
as taken verbatim from the Record of July 16th, 1932. 

THE INCOME TAX 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, it may be remembered that at the 
opening of the present session of Congress, I, a new Member, offered 
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a resolution calling for a full investigation of the causes which had 
led to this unprecedented depression, with its Nation-wide unem- 
ployment, bankruptcy, poverty, destitution, and misery. It was 
perfectly evident that it was no accident that had brought this 
financial and social chaos. It had certain understandable causes. 
Quite as certainly it took place as the result of human action. It 
could have been prevented by human action intelligently directed. 
It can be cured by human intelligence. The coming of other 
depressions can be prevented. 

It seemed to me futile to attempt to cure such a condition with- 
out first determining the causes which led to that condition. In a 
body such as this it is not only necessary that the causes of a 
national disaster shall be known, but that they must be so thor- 
oughly understood as to permit of a general meeting of minds as 
to the remedies to be applied. It seemed to me, as it does today, 
that nothing less than an investigation of the widest scope and the 
most searching intensity could develop the facts sufficiently to in- 
form the Co and the country just why our great, opulent, 
thriving America should fall so suddenly into such economic and 
social chaos. 

But at that time the representatives of the administration were 
telling us such tales of impending disaster in securing the $2,000,- 
000,000 for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that the leaders 
of my party thought it unwise to take any chance at precipitat- 
ing any greater disaster upon our country. So we left the way 
open to the Senate to take action on a much narrower scale, true 
enough, but resulting in an investigation that is destined to rock 
the foundations of many institutions which we have regarded so 
indulgently in the past. 

This Senate Committee on Banking and Currency has already 
pointed the way toward one of the causes which led to this devas- 
tating panic. It is rendering a service of historic import. It will 
increase in importance as the months roll along. The men whose 
courage and consideration of the rights of the American people 
are pushing the investigation of the stock market are rendering a 
great service. They will be kindly remembered for it. 

Because of the studies I had made along this same line, I was 
from the first deeply interested in the testimony being brought out 
by that committee. I kept tab on it, and am here today to lay 
before my colleagues three matters of importance, every 
one of which has been brought out very clearly in the evidence 
before the Senate committee. I do not offer the evidence as a 
part of my address, because it is already on the way toward pub- 
lication in full as a public document. However, I offer nothing 
that is not clearly brought out and well proven before this Senate 
committee. 

More than a year ago I undertook a study of the income-tax 
problem. The first thing I ran against was a stone wall around 
all income-tax returns—in the form of a law making the whole 
matter entirely secret. A United States Congressman, who must 
know the subject from every angle if he is to legislate rationally 
on the subject, is denied all knowledge of the most important 
matter in our revenue system. I could not but feel that such 
secrecy must depend on a very powerful reason. The reason re- 
mained a secret until the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of whom Senator Norseck is chairman, began its investi- 
gations under the authority granted by Senate Resolution No. 84. 

As will be seen, there was only one subject under investigation— 
that of iene ore the practices in the stock exchanges. But 
in carrying out that object, incidentally, three other matters of 
tremendous import came out in the evidence: 

First. That the Government has been defrauded out of a large 
amount of income taxes, part of which at least may still be re- 
coverable. 

Second. That a vast deal of plain swindling has been carried on 
in the process of taking from the people $50,000,000,000 of their 
savings from 1925 to 1932, a part of which at least may still be 
recoverable under existing law by the victims from those who 
swindled them. 

Third. It appears that under what is supposed to be “within 
the law” American individuals and corporations have established 
and now maintain numerous Canadian corporations purely for the 
purpose of defrauding the American Government out of the income 
taxes due to it under our law. 

I have, therefore, introduced three resolutions—one directed to 
the Attorney General and two to the Secretary of the Treasury 
covering the three statements and directing each of them to take 
steps to protect the Government's interests in these matters and 
to render such service to the victims of the robberies as may be 
incidental in their duties of securing the Government’s rights in 
these matters. 

I am not standing here guessing at any of these three charges. 
The evidence is all of record in the hands of the Norbeck com- 
mittee, bearing out fully every statement I make. 

I now take up and submit to you the statement of fact in 
of the first charge that the Government has been defrauded out 
of large amounts of income taxes, part of which at least is still re- 
coverable. In support of that I cite the following facts: 

The three outstanding instances which were thus encountered 
without at all being sought for were as follows: 

First. The sale of the stock of Frosted Foods (Inc.) to Gold- 
man, Sachs Trading Corporation and Postum (Inc.) for $22,000,000 
shows that $20,000,000 of this consideration was paid by a check 
payable to Frosted Foods which was not deposited by it but was 
endorsed to a Canadian corporation set up for that purpose, which 
in turn deposited this money to J. P. Morgan & Co. as agents for 
still a third corporation set up in Delaware for the purpose of 
putting through this transaction. The profit involved in this 
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transaction was over $20,000,000. No income tax was paid to the 
United States Government, and it is an inescapable conclusion 
that this subtle process, if subtle it be, was used for the pur- 
pose of depriving our Government of income taxes which, as 
figured on the lowest basis, that of corporation tax, would be 
about two and a half million dollars. It is quite likely that a 
further investigation of this transaction will disclose that the 
individuals involved as ultimate recipients of these profits have 
avoided the payment of even larger taxes than this amount. 

Second. The investigation of the operations of Cyrus S. Eaton 
and the companies which he controlled shows that it was a sale of 
securities by a Canadian corporation called Foreign Utilities, owned 
and controlled by Mr. Eaton, to Continental Shares, a Maryland 
corporation, for $57,000,000. The securities involved in this sale 
were shipped from New York and Cleveland where they were held 
as collateral by various banks, to St. Johns, New Brunswick, for the 
purpose of having a notary public attest the fact that he saw them 
delivered there, and were immediately returned to New York and 
Cleveland. The letters showing this whole transaction, its object, 
aim, intent, and methods of carrying it out are on file with the 
Norbeck committee, and the evidence is complete. The expenses of 
shipping these securities back and forth was shown to have been 
over $34,000. The Senate committee was unable to ascertain what 
the total profit on this sale was, but was able to establish the fact 
that the profit on one item alone, United Light & Power stocks, was 
$17,000,000. On the lowest tax basis, the corporation rate, the tax 
to this Government would have been over $2,000,000. 

Third, The investigation of the operation of Fox Film Co. and 
Fox Theaters showed that in one instance alone William Fox, the 
president of the Fox Theater Co., had charged to the company a 
loss of $3,300,000, which he claimed he incurred on behalf of the 
company. But in his own personal-income tax return he claimed 
credit for this loss and deducted it. Without knowing what sur- 
tax bracket Mr. Fox’s income fell in, in that year, it is impossible 
to state exactly how much the tax fraud was, but it well may 
have been at least a million dollars. 

In these three instances, which were casually encountered and 
not looked for, the United States Government was deprived of at 
least five and a half million dollars, and there is no reason why 
the Government should not proceed to collect this income now. 
This investigation has, therefore, accidentally uncovered five and 
a half million dollars in three transactions, It is unlikely that 
this covers any large part of 1 percent of the income-tax evasions 
by corporations not yet investigated. If this is a fair conclusion, 
then we stand to lose half a billion dollars in clearly fraudulent 
transactions of what is called big business. And we need this 
money. 

I now state outside of the testimony referred to, that every 
accountant and investigator knows that in the selling of one 
business to another as in making combinations, that it has been 
and now is the common practice tp cheat the Government out of 
the income on the profits made by the company or individuals 
selling the business. And it is equally well known that little or 
no attempt has been made to uncover these frauds and compel 
payment of the money due the people under the law. 

I now revert to the second charge, and the evidence that a vast 
deal of plain swindling has been carried on in the process of 
taking from the people fifty billions of their savings from 1925 to 
1932, a part of which, at least, may still be recoverable under 
existing law by the victims from those who swindled them. 

The Norbeck committee has been deluged by complaints of 
stockholders of the companies which were investigated and in- 
quiries as to how these le can recover the moneys of which 
they were defrauded. It is not, of course, the function of the 
committee to engage in any such matters. There is, however, 
every reason why the Attorney General of the United States and 
the prosecuting officers of New York State should set about the 
prosecutions clearly indicated by the testimony now available and 
hereafter to be made available by this committee. This would not 
only serve to prosecute the criminals who have robbed the people 
but would help the victims of these robbers to secure judgments 
against them for the return of their money. It would take sev- 
eral pages merely to catalog the things which have been presented 
in 2,500 pages of testimony, which indicate clearly conspiracy to 
defraud, criminal use of the mails, breach of trust by agents and 
fiduciaries, and other criminal and civil violations of stockholders’ 
— ppt under the laws of the United States and the respective 

tates. 

For instance, one market racketeer testified that in a period 
of 2 years he had operated in 250 stocks in conjunction with 
many brokerage houses, in which he had bribed newspaper writers, 
and how other unlawful methods of defrauding the people in the 
doing of which he was acting as agent for corporations and for 
brokers who were agents of customers. As a matter of fact, the 
testimony presented to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
covers the entire country, involves millions of stockholders, hun- 
dreds of corporations, and dozens of brokerage houses and bank- 
ing firms. It discloses the dissemination of false information and 
false earning statements by the directors of corporations to in- 
duce the purchase and to stimulate the sale of securities by stock- 
holders to the enrichment of the officers of the corporations. The 
testimony in relation to Warner Bros., Fox Film and Fox 
Theaters, Continental Shares of Cyrus Eaton, Anaconda Copper, 
and many others is entirely conclusive. The evidence in all these 
is perfectly clear that fraud was committed. The whole thing, 
indeed, is one grand conspiracy in which many of the very rich 
men of this country and their brokers, salesmen, agents, and 
publicity agents conspired to defraud and did defraud the people 
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of this country not out of a few millions but out of many billions 
of their hard-earned cash. 

The general law is that where people are swindled or defrauded 
they may recover a judgment against those who defraud them of 
their money. On this subject the law is plain and sufficient. The 
evidence in the cases here eited shows the abuses to be so flagrant 
that if sufficient cooperation between those who were defrauded 
could be attained, with strong, courageous, and persistent lawyers, 
there should be little question of securing judgment against these 
conspirators. 

No other remedy would so fit the case as a recovery from the 
thieves who through chicanery and fraud have robbed the Ameri- 
can people of $50,000,000,000 of their hard-earned money. If we 
make those who rob people pay them back it will go a long way 
toward preventing robbery hereafter. 

I now come to the third subject—it appears that under what 
is supposed to be “within the law” American individuals and 
corporations have established and now maintain numerous Cana- 
dian corporations purely for the purpose of defrauding the 
American Government out of income taxes due it. 

The evidence in the Cyrus Eaton case above referred to shows 
clearly the legal fiction depended on to defraud the United States 
Government out of the income tax due it. But a look backward 
to the Teapot Dome scandal shows the method of Canadian 
corporations already existing at that time. Since that time the 
method has largely been perfected and apparently used to an 
extent little apprehended, if at all known, by the American 

I find it necessary here to again go only very partially outside 
the evidence for stating specifically just how the fraud is per- 
petrated within the law. I do this without hesitation, because 
the matter is so well understood in circles of “high finance” as to 
be quite common property. It is also clearly indicated in the 
testimony. Here is how it is done: John Doe, an American cit- 
izen, sets up a Canadian corporation, in which he owns all the 
stock, and transfers to it various stocks and the title to various 
properties. When he sells such stocks or properties, the profit 
legally is not supposed to be his, but that of the Canadian corpora- 
tion. If he personally took that profit from the Canadian corpora- 
tion by means of dividends, he would have to pay income tax; but 
instead of doing that, he arranges for the Canadian corporation 
to lend the money represented by the profits to an American cor- 
poration, in which he also owns all the stock, and in turn has the 
American corporation lend the money to him. 

The result of this procedure is that while the Canadian cor- 
poration has legally incurred an income tax to the Canadian 
Government, it has no cash or property in Canada which can be 
reached by the Canadian Government. It has merely a set of 
books there. It is even impossible for the Canadian Government 
to get to the American corporation, because the American 
tion has no cash or property, having in turn loaned it to the 
American citizen, John Doe himself, the owner of both the 
swindling corporations. The American citizen legally owes noth- 
ing to the Canadian corporation so that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has no legal means of proceeding 
course, impossible to state with exactitude how much money an- 
nually has been taken from the American Government by this sys- 
tem of buying and selling the stocks and properties in the United 
States through Canadian corporations, but accountants who have 
been kept busy in handling these transactions have ventured $250,- 
000,000 a year as a reasonable estimate. In the past 10 years we 
have, through this method alone, lost sufficient to balance our 
decrepit Budget, and enough is here concealed in America to 
provide a surplus. 

This system is well known to lawyers and accountants. In 
fact, so many American accountants engaged in this business can 
be found in the hotels of Canadian cities that it is an inescapable 
conclusion that it has long ago come to the attention of the 
Treasury officials, and that they have known of it for many years. 
It would be in to know whether the large companies in 
which Mr. Mellon is interested have engaged in this same prac- 
tice. This seems to raise the question whether the big fight made 
in passing the recently enacted revenue bill to excuse American- 
owned foreign corporations from paying their proportionate share 
of their earnings into the United States Treasury may not have 
been a fight to protect the American tax-dodging corporations 
and individuals from being compelled to pay the taxes due on the 
profits of corporations earned here in the United States—not on 
the actual earnings of American-owned corporations d profit- 
able business in foreign countries as Congress was told. It seems 
to be a fact that these tax-evading corporations are also being 
formed in other countries. 

It is indeed a common report among accountants that in making 
sales of property, various and sundry means along this same line 
are almost invariably used to defraud the Government of the 
income tax due it. Whether these things are done within the 
law or not is a question that ought to be solved. If it is not 
within the law, of course, the Government should certainly pro- 
ceed to the collection of these taxes. If it is within the law 
as at present written, clearly the law ought to be changed so as 
to prevent these frauds. 

This practice has continued for some years and has, of course, 
attracted the attention of Canadian officials. One of the Crown 
prosecutors of one of the Canadian Provinces has complained that 
these Canadian corporations neither pay the United States nor 
Canada. He suggested a treaty arrangement covering the case. 
But it occurs to me that we do not need the cooperation of any 
other government if we can get the active aggressive cooperation 
of our own income-tax department. 


I had watched the income-tax returns for a good many years, 
I was unable to understand why the years of 1928 and 1929— 
wonder years for great profits in big business—had failed to show 
the very large increases which conditions seemed to warrant. 
I could not make heads or tails of it. But in view of the frauds 
already brought out before the Norbeck committee the reason 
seems clear. 

It now appears that we are poor because we have a poor tax- 
collecting department. There is abundant money available to 
balance our Budget if we collect it. 


At the same time I presented this address I presented also 
three resolutions, which I here quote: 
IH. Res. 291, 72d Cong., lst sess.] 

In the House of Representatives, July 16, 1932. Mr. KELLER sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed 

RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall proceed to examine the record of the testimony 
and other evidence introduced, and to be introduced hereafter, in 
the of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate, held in the present Congress pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 84, to ascertain whether such testimony and evidence dis- 
closes or indicates any violations of the revenue statutes of the 
United States, and to cause to be investigated and prosecuted any 
such violations; and that the Secretary of the is directed 
te inform the House of 


they disclose or indicate any violations of the revenue statutes of 
the United States, and to investigate and prosecute any such vio- 


lations; and be it further 
Resolved, That the of the Treasury is directed to take 
the necessary steps to collect such taxes and fines as may be 


found to be due under the statutes of the United States. 


IH. Res. 292, 72d Cong., Ist sess.] 

In the House of Representatives, July 16, 1932. Mr. KELLER sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 

RESOLUTION 
Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress that the 

General shall to examine the record of the testimony and 

other evidence introduced in the hearings of the Committee on 

Banking and Currency of the Senate, held in the present session 

pursuant to S. Res. 84, to determine whether such testimony and 


evidence disclose or indicate any violations of the criminal statutes’ 


relating to the use of the mails or of any other criminal statutes 
and to investigate and prosecute any such violations; and that 
the Attorney General is directed to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately what steps, if any, have already been 
taken or are under consideration by the Department of Justice 
to examine such record of testimony and other evidence to deter- 
mine whether they disclose or indicate any violations of the crim- 
inal statutes relating to the use of the mails or of any other 
reread yy areal salad an poe ath emer Bie ftp 
violations. 


IH. Res. 293, 72d Cong., Ist sess.] 

In the House of Representatives. July 16, 1932. Mr. KELLER sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas it appears from the record of the testimony and other 
evidence introduced in the hearings of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the Senate here in the present Congress pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 84, and from other sources, that it 
has been and is a common practice to avoid and evade the pay- 
ment of income taxes and the revenue statutes of the United 
States by the creation and maintenance of corporations in Canada 
by citizens and corporations of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to in- 
vestigate the existence, nature, and scope of this practice, and its 


egislation as may be nec- 
essary to prevent any further deprivation of revenues by such 
practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 


been any violations of the revenue statutes of the United States, 
and he is directed to investigate and prosecute any such viola- 
tions; and he is further directed to take the necessary steps to 
collect such taxes and fines as may be found to be due under the 
statutes of the United States, 


When the Democrats came into control of the Senate in 
1933 this work was carried on with no less vigor nor less 
achievement with Senator Fletcher as Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. But the pioneering work had 
already been done, and this Senate committee with much 
opposition from the inside nevertheless presented to tha 
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Congress all the evidence necessary to justify the formation 
of the Security and Exchange Commission. 

In the later work of this Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Ferdinand Pecora, able, courageous, and patriotic 
lawyer, was of mountainous strength to the committee and 
the country at large. His services should never be forgotten. 
This Security and Exchange Commission law was the first 
step. But this law did not go as far as it should have gone, 
because of the opposition from “the powers that be“ from 
many racketeers who have distinguished themselves in recent 
years by tax dodging and other forms of swindling. 

As the fuller information is reached on this subject it will 
become more and more certain as time goes along that the 
stock exchanges will ultimately be reduced to their proper 
service—a very important one—and that is, a place for the 
buying and selling of actual, honest securities based on actual 
values. The gambling will be eliminated and that constitutes 
95 percent of the business of the exchanges at the present 
time. 

The President’s message with the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the tax-dodging practice, makes clear 
that this is only a continuation of the practices set out in 
my address of June 16, 1932. It shows that the plan is 
exactly the same, except that the dodgers have become 
more adept in the application of it with experience, and 
that they have sought out countries less difficult to get 
along with than Canada. I said, “It seems to be a fact 
that these tax-evading corporations are also being formed 
in other countries.” These practices had already been 
going on for many years in 1932, as made evident in that 
address. 

The importance of all of this is no temporary thing. We 
find outselves at the present time reaching out for money to 
do the absolutely necessary things. We find ourselves 
greatly handicapped in the amount of money to do the 
things that ought to be done. This winter more than a mil- 
lion of deserving unemployed will be on starvation because 
these men have refused to pay the taxes to the country 
which gave them the opportunity and protected them in 
their wealth. If these poor faces do not haunt those men 
in next winter’s cold, it is because they have no souls worth 
saving. 

We may as well face the facts that the solution of this 
whole problem of unemployment is going to depend on our 
ability to collect taxes and spend money, until the ability 
of the people to purchase puts business on its feet again, 
and we ought to hold constantly in mind this fact that we 
cannot pinch and scrimp ourselves out of panics and de- 
pressions. We surely have learned that much by this time. 

We also ought to remember that if a rational income tax 
had been maintained from 1921 to 1933 the national debt 
could have been wiped out without difficulty. If a rational 
control of the stock exchanges had existed and been put 
into force in 1921 and 1929, there need have been no panic 
nor depression. But the five income-tax reductions of 1921, 
1924, 1926, 1928, and 1929 reduced the annual national in- 
come from that source from $4,000,000,000 in 1921 to no 
more than a billion and a half dollars in 1932. Even then, if 
the men who owed everything to the Government had paid 
the tax actually due over all of these years, instead of de- 
frauding and swindling the Government out of the many 
billions of that period, we still might have a balanced Budget, 
as well as abundant cash to furnish employment to those 
otherwise on relief. 

In closing this statement, permit me to say that I have 
had some pleasure in making it, possibly even as a personal 
matter. But my principal reason has been to show the 
continuity of a disgraceful condition that must have been 
known to the department directly engaged in collecting the 
internal revenues of the country. This clear implication 
should first be investigated by the committee provided for 
the investigation of this whole tax-dodging matter. Be- 
cause if this department of Government has known of these 
conditions and not reported them to the administration they 
represent, all those having knowledge should be replaced and 
those who occupy positions where ordinary intelligence should 
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inform them but has not are certainly too dumb to retain 
in Government service. This matter should be investigated 
first, because whatever laws we may pass can be spoiled by 
incompetency or disloyalty of its administrators, 


Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, 
ON MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following Memorial 
Day address which I delivered to the people of Vermont over 
station WDEV at Waterbury, Vt., on May 31, 1937: 


Fellow Vermonters: On this day of all days, it is most fitting 
that we take note of the fact that liberty was baptized in the 
blood of soldiers who died that we might all be free. For us 
the year 1776 marks the beginning of an age of freedom, and 
back of that date stretches a night of a thousand years through 
the darkness of which men groped almost hopeless, borne down 
by the triple chains of ignorance, superstition, and fear. So 
soon as the light of the Renaissance began to penetrate the gloom, 
occasional heroic souls rose in revolt to fall before the sword of 
tyranny. But in 1776 a race of men rose who declared to the 
world that they preferred to die than to submit to tyranny. 
With no army and no ships of war they defied the masters of 
the seven seas, the mightiest empire of the earth, with a courage 
more sublime than ever glorified the page of time. 

We may do well to ask whence came this valor of battle and 
sacrifice. I say to you it was gained here in the solitude of a new 
world, by men who in its conflicts, amidst its vastness, came to 
know that all men stand on equal ground, kept the spirit of 
independence, penetrated the false philosophy of the past, ex- 
posed the shams of tradition, came to hate a master, and to 
despise a slave. 

On the hills of Massachusetts; in the mountains of Virginia, 
the torches of liberty were lighted and they refused to answer 
the commands of, to obey the order of a petty and a petulant and 
a distant individual who happened to be crowned a king. 

Now, in this presence, I do not propose to temporize. I am not 
a militarist; I am opposed to war. It does no harm for dreamers 
te dream and poets to sing the songs of eternal peace, or for 
prophets to proclaim an eternal millenium, but it was those men 
and women with iron in their souls, those pioneers who led the 
march, whose gallant swords shook off the shackles of tyranny 
and gave us all the liberty we have. 

Today we pay our tribute of respect and affection to all those 
who have marched with aching hearts from myriad homes, entered 
camp and field with hearts steeled against the tremors of fear, 
endured the fatigues of march and the rigors of the camp, the 
horrors of the hospital, looked death in the face, and knew the 
price they paid, and gave their lives that this great country should 
maintain its dignity and place amidst the constellations of the 
earth, and that you and I should remain secure in the possession 
of our rights, our privileges, and our liberty. 

From the red blood of the supreme and holy sacrifices they 
made the flowers of freedom spring. The spirit of 1776 has never 
died; it inspired Jackson's frontiersmen at New Orleans, led the 
troops of Ransom as they stormed Chapultepec’s heights, walked 
ahead of Roosevelt's men as they the hill of San Juan. 
It hovered over Grant and Lee and their embattled hosts in the 


So long as it shall be our guide and our inspiration, our liberties 
will be secure. But today, as perhaps at no other time in the 
history of this land since 1776, can it be so truly said that eternal 
vigilance is the price of our liberty. 

We talk about liberty. It is a commonplace one of those things 
which everyone takes for granted. We seldom stop to contemplate 
and to consider what it is; for the liberty which we enjoy and 
fail to appreciate as we should is the source, the mother of virtue, 
knowledge, wealth, national strength, and national independence. 
She is to virtue what light is to color; to wealth what sunshine is 
to grain; to knowledge what eyes are to sight. She is the genius 
of invention, the brawn of national strength, and the spirit of 
national independence. 

Where liberty rises there virtue grows, wealth increases, knowl- 
edge expands, invention multiplies human powers, and in strength 
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and spirit the freer nation rises among her neighbors as Saul amid 
his brethren, taller and fairer. Where liberty sinks or is lost, 
where the individual is swallowed up in the mass, there virtue 
fades, wealth diminishes, knowledge is forgotten, invention ceases, 
and the day is done. 

Liberty came long centuries ago to a race of slaves crouching 
under Egyptian whips, brought them from the house of bondage, 
calloused them in the desert and metamorphosed them into a race 
of conquerors. 

The spirit of the Mosaic law lifted these thinkers up to moun- 
taintops and sunlighted heights where they beheld the unity of 
God, and their poets were inspired with the sublimest of thought. 

Liberty smiled on the Phoenician coast, and Phoenician ships 

the Pillars of Hercules to plow the uncharted seas. She 


of Christ, the sappers and miners 


Once given a taste of liberty, the common people will not know 
ingly surrender the prize. Beating with deathless pulsations 
human breasts is the yearning for a free home, a free 
free press, and freedom of religion. 

Liberty for oppressed peoples has been fought for by us 
war. We have fought to make men happy and have died 
men free. 

The time has come again when the drums should beat and 
lights gleam from the church towers, for whether we know it 
not, our liberty is at stake. 

In spite of all our blunders, with the help of the sacrifices 
the sacred dead, we are still one nation, inseparably uni 
unfettered by any foreign alliance. We have developed 
united flag the richest nation of all time, yet in which 
blest child may have his opportunity to achieve his destiny 
limit of his capacity. That is the spirit of "76! That is the 
for which our heroes died: To give to every boy and girl and 
and woman an equal opportunity in life. That we ha 
Republic under our Constitution we owe to those who 
ae camping ground, where their 
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“The little green tents where the soldiers sleep, 

And the sunbeams play and the women weep, 
Are covered with flowers today; 

And between the tents 
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Who were young and stalwart in sixty- 
When they went to the war away. 
“The little green tents are built of sod, 


And the brave men left, so old, so few, 
Were young and stalwart in sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away.” 


We owe it to them and to their comrades on a hundred battle- 
fields who fought that men might be free to work out their 
destiny, that we have such a Republic under such a Constitution 
as is ours. When that Constitution was signed we had imprison- 
ment for debt and thousands wore the shackles of slavery. The 
orderly evolution of liberty under the Constitution eradicated 
imprisonment for debt and a sea of human blood washed out the 
stain of slavery. And thus we will meet every new emergency 
that confronts the Republic, remembering what Washington said 
of the Constitution in that great address: “But the Constitution 
which at any time exists, until changed by an explicit and au- 
thentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all.“ 
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So let us continue to build this Republic, which these soldiers, 
living and dead, preserve; build it in ever-widening circles of 
union, liberty, and freedom in order that here on this Western 
Hemisphere justice and equality may find sanctuary; that here 
the Constitution may be revered and enshrined; that here tol- 
erance and true fraternity may abound; that here may still abide 
the refuge for the weak and oppressed and shelter for the inno- 
cent. Here let this Republic stand, the symbol of intelligence, 
virtue, and righteousness, of honor and integrity, for all the 
centuries to come. Without these qualities all its wealth is chaff, 
all its majesty is but mockery, all its strength is sand, for when— 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


How to Keep Our Boys Out of Foreign Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, OF INDIANA, ON 
JUNE 9, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
insert in the Recorp an address I delivered over the national 


that I shall need any linguistic embellishments or dramatic arts 
mind to meet your minds and my heart to touch your 
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such uncertain and precarious surroundings? Next year will mark 
the twentieth anniversary of that scene in the railroad car on 
the hen signing of the armistice ended the 
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FATE THAT AWAITS OUR BOYS 
Contemplate for a moment the fate that awaits our boys if we 
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death from the skies; its lethal gases and disease germs hellishly 
spawned in foreign laboratories to torture and kill by wholesale, 
staggers the imagination, blinds the intellect, and sickens the 
heart of long-suffering humanity. 

If we send our boys into another foreign war we may as well 
know that we are more than likely consigning them to death in 
some one of a number of horrible forms—perhaps to be burned 
to a crisp by flame-throwing devices; possibly to be blown to 
bits by bombs dropped from the skies; maybe to die in awful 
convulsions from the strangling effects of poison gas. The next 
war will not be like any other war that has ever gone before. 

It will not be a contest between visible armies made memor- 
able by the conduct of brave and heroic men on the battle lines, 
but it will be a scientific slaughter fest. Science will step in 
and direct the implements of destruction for a reign of carnage 
and a harvest of death that will make all previous wars pale into 
insignificance. 

While the skies already are reddening with approaching war 
I want to ask you one question. I ask you solemnly and 
earnestly this question: 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 


Are we going to permit our boys to be sent into foreign coun- 
tries to be slaughtered in the settlement of quarrels of alien 
origin? Are we? 

I think I can hear a thousand “Nos” coming in accents which 
indicate that you mean it. But don't be too sure about it. 
One thing is certain: We are going to permit it unless we do 
something to prevent it. 

Whatever that something is, it must be done now. It must be 
done when we are at peace, when we can talk and act rationally, 
and before the war spirit is aroused for then the war lords will 
have everything their own way and nothing can hold them in 
leash. Whatever that something is that must be done to keep us 
out of war, it must be in the form of a constitutional amendment. 
A mere statute will never suffice because the forces that would 
sweep the Nation into war could and would repeal in a jiffy any 
statute that conflicts with their purpose. Only a constitutional 
amendment has the permanency and stability to keep us free from 
the foreign entanglements that are threatening to be woven all 
around us. 

I have said that we are going to permit our boys to be drawn 
into the slaughter pens in foreign countries unless we do some- 
thing to prevent it, and I mean it. There are crimes of inaction 
that are even greater than crimes of commission. In God's name 
let us not go to sleep right at this time when America so vitally 
needs our help to avert impending war. Let us not through smug 
adherence to laissez faire t ourselves to be dragged up right 
to the edge of the chasm without making some preparation to keep 
from being sucked into it. 

If we are earnest, if we are sincere in wanting to keep our boys 
out of the shambles of foreign wars we had better wake up and do 
something about it. Otherwise there will come along a time when 
special interests will begin to pull the strings and when they pull 
the strings, the war fever will begin to rise, the propagandists will 
get into action, the bands will begin to play, a conscription act will 
be clapped on our precious young men and they will be torn from 
their families and sent away to God knows what terrible fate. You 
may say that there is no need to worry and borrow trouble; that 
you and the other people of America will never permit such a thing 
to happen. But you will. You will permit it to happen because 
you cannot help yourselves. Unless you take steps now to reserve 
to yourselves in time of peace the right to vote on war you will be 
as helpless as new-born babes when the war hullabaloo starts, 


NEUTRALITY LAW AN ABORTION 


I speak knowingly when I say that the recently enacted, much- 
heralded neutrality law is no adequate safeguard against our 
involvement in a world war. That act is an abortion. I would 
not stultify my conscience by voting for a mere gesture which 
purports to give to the people of America what it actually denies 
them—security from war. During the debate on the measure 
in the House a distinguished Congressman from New York asked 
whether the bill did not make America an ally of Great Britain 
and in my I said that I did not ask the question but I 
asserted it as a fact. 

If you will examine the Department of Commerce statistics you 
will find that America furnishes to Britain goods amounting to 
well up to a billion dollars a year, or many times the total amount 
sent to all of Britain's potential enemies combined. The neutral- 
ity law by continuing this trade on a cash-and-carry basis in war- 
time means just this: It means that with Britain having the mastery 
of the seas America will be the great British storehouse and source 
of supplies in any international situation in which British interests 
are involved. Not in terms but in effect it definitely freezes Amer- 
ica into the world picture as the provisioner of Britain in every- 
thing except actual implements of war in any future war in which 
Britain may see fit to engage. Is that neutrality? 

Furthermore, the discretionary powers vested in the President 
of the United States are dangerous in the extreme. The power 
given to him to levy and to shift embargoes between nations at war 
is tantamount to giving him the power to declare war! With such 
a power in the Chief Executive how can the Nation feel 


secure at any time in the future? I never played a game of poker 
in my life but I think I know something about the of 
that game. 

I at least can visualize a poker game out on the fringe of civili- 
zation when the wild West was at its wildest, the grim-visaged , 
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players seated around a table with arsenals strapped to their belts, 
and I know that if the manager of the house had suddenly an- 
nounced after the started a change in the rules that would 
have made the prospective winner the prospective loser, there 
certainly would have been some shooting. 

If the President of the United States announces a change of 
embargoes between two nations already at war, that in itself will 
be an unneutral act which, unless human nature has changed 
entirely, will turn the shooting in the direction of the United 
States. So today instead of having cur neutrality position defined 
by statute, fixed and immutable where all nations may behold it, 
we have neutrality by Executive discretion which may be as 
variable as the winds, depending upon the poise of the person who 
Sts at any given time to be the President of the United 

PEACE AMENDMENT EXPLAINED 


I have introduced in the Congress of the United States a peace 
resolution which is now prominently before that body and which, if 
it becomes effective will prevent our boys from being sent into 
foreign slaughter pens to die in the settlement of controversies 
growing out of the age-old hatreds and rivalries of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

If my resolution is adopted it will overcome the weaknesses of 
our neutrality statute, and will place America in an impregnable 
position to resist being dragged into foreign conflicts. The mag- 
azine Good Housekeeping, which is ardently supporting my reso- 
lution has given it the name “Peace Amendment” by which it is 
widely known throughout the country. As the author of this 
resolution—known in the records of Congress as House Joint 
Resolution No. 199—believing as I do that it would stabilize the 
peace of America and keep our boys out of foreign shambles, I 
wish to express my unfeigned gratitude and my sincere thanks to 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company for this opportunity to 
present the to the Nation. 

The talk I shall make will be in the nature of an urgent appeal 
to you to come to the support of this resolution while time yet 
remains to erect safeguards to prevent our embroilment in another 
world war which, in the opinion of all qualified experts who are 
acquainted with world trends, is certain to come. 

In the face of all of these sinister signs and portents there is 
vast meaning, I think, in a declaration issued by the 21 railroad 
brotherhoods in support of my resolution. That organization of 
workers, comprising the flower of labor, one million 
strong, says in closing an appeal for the enactment of my proposal: 

“This legislation—the Ludlow resolution—is racing against the 
danger of war and there is no time to spare.” 


TEXT OF PEACE AMENDMENT 


The resolution I have offered is a very simple one and at the 
same time I believe it would be most effective in keeping America 
out of war. With your permission I shall read its text. It proposes 
to amend the Constitution of the United States so that the war 
power shall be decentralized; so that the authority to declare war 
shall be taken away from a little group in Washington that is 
subject to all kinds of pulls and influences and shall be vested 
with the people themselves, to be exercised in a national refer- 
endum. My resolution proposes to amend the United States 
Constitution by inserting a new section as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its Territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall not 
become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in a Nation-wide referendum, Congress, when it deems 
a national crisis to exist, may by concurrent resolution refer the 
question of war or peace to the citizens of the States, the question 
to be voted on being, Shall the United States declare war 
on ? Congress may otherwise by law provide for the en- 
forcement of this section.” 

Under the existing constitutional mechanism, war, as I have 
stated, is declared by a little group in Washington, infinitesimal in 
size compared with the vast number who have to do the dying and 
suffering in war and every member of that group is immune from 
military service. The Constitution vests the power to declare war 
in the Congress, which is composed of 531 Members, House and 
Senate. As a matter of fact, war can now be actually and 
officially declared by only 267 individuals, comprising a majority 
of the House and Senate, while the great masses of our popula- 
tion who have to do the fighting and pay the bills have nothing 
to say about it. War is too important a venture to be precipitated 
by the agent, acting under the thousand and one special pressures 
and influences that are brought to bear on Congress when the 
war fever is at its height. It is a case where the principal, and 
not the agent, should act, and in this case the principal is the 
130,000,000 people who comprise the American Nation. I have no 
criticism of Members of Congress but after all they are human, 
and are likely to crack under the terrific war strain and vote for 
2 785 under high pressure, when otherwise they would not want 

0 so. 

The referendum on war which I have proposed in the pending 
resolution is based on the philosophy that those who have to 
suffer and, if need be, to die and to bear the awful burdens 
and griefs of war should have something to say as to whether 
war shall be declared. What could be more elementally just 
than that? 

War should be declared, if it is declared at all, by all of the 
citizens of America, in the privacy of the ballot booths, each 
citizen alone with his Maker. In that way we will have the 
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real verdict of the judgment and conscience of America on the 

question of war. A declaration of war is no idle and inconse- 

quential thing. It signs the death warrant of our fine young man- 

hood. Surely it is a matter of sufficient importance to entrust 

to the decision of all of our people, with women having equal 

voting rights with men, as is proposed in my resolution. 
WOMEN’S RIGHT TO VOTE ON WAR 


And why should not women have the right to vote on a decla- 
ration of war? War is the supreme calamity affecting family ties. 
It breaks up happy homes and tears asunder. 
Women go down into the shadow of the valley of death to bring 
our boys into the world. Why should not they have something 
to say as to whether their own flesh and blood shall be hurled 
into the hell of a foreign conflict? In every war, terrible as is 
the fate that awaits many men, the women are the worst suffer- 
ers. Of the 531 Members of Congress only 6 at this time are 
women, so you can see how pathetically impotent is the oppor- 
tunity afforded to give expression to whatever may be women’s 
viewpoint on any particular war proposal. 

It would have to be a mighty good cause that would drag 
America into war under this constitutional provision. I sincerely 
believe that it would keep America out of all foreign wars and, 
indeed, out of all wars, unless the occasion should arise for a 
righteous war of defense. It will be observed that my resolution 
does not interfere in any way with adequate national defense. 

What the referendum on war does is merely to change the 
mechanism that brings the Nation’s military forces into action. 
And therein lies its vast im as @ peace stabilizer and as 
a guarantee of no more participation in foreign wars. It changes 
the Constitution so that the trigger that starts the war 
will be pulled, not by a little group subject to being cajoled 
and bulldozed by selfish special interests, but by all the people 
of the United States registering their judgment at the polls in 
a national referendum. It is a very simple proposition and that 
is all there is to it, but there is no doubt that it would keep our 
boys out of the shambles of foreign wars. 

Under its operation, America could not go to war (except in the 
case of attack or invasion) unless a majority of American citizens 
so vote in a national referendum. It is impossible to that 
the fathers and mothers, the wives and sisters and sweethearts of 
potential soldiers would vote to sacrifice their loved ones in a war 
of aggression, to send them abroad to kill, and to be killed, by 
persons they have never seen and whose language they do not 
Speak; to be strangled by lethal gases in foreign trenches; to be 
blown to bits by foreign bombs; to be subjected to merciless and 
agonizing death by disease germs. 

I imagine that at this moment I see before me many fine young 
men whose faces bear the imprint of character and high resolve, 
who desire under all circumstances to do your duty as God gives 
you light to see your duty, and I think I know what you are 
thinking. I think you are thinking that you love your country 
and that you would pour out the last drop of your blood, if neces- 
sary, to defend it from attack or invasion by a foreign foe, but 
you are resenting, just as I resent, the idea that if a world war 
comes you shall be conscripted and sent away to distant countries 
to die in foreign slaughter pens, 

Such a thing will never happen, if the people of America acquire 
the right to vote on a declaration of war. The fathers and 
mothers, the wives and sisters and sweethearts will see that this 
cruel fate does not befall our young men, even though under 
the impulse and promptings of an acute sense of patriotism they 
themselves would be willing to go. 

VALID IN 1837 BUT NOT IN 1937 


The only tenable argument ever made against the plan is the 
time required to take a referendum. 

That was a valid argument in 1837 but not in 1937. 

In the early days of the Republic the time objection was, indeed, 


express themselves on the location of a pesthouse or a waterworks, 
but they do not have one word to say on the greatest of all ques- 
tions—a declaration of war that involves the happiness of 

homes and the life or death of their children, husbands, and 


tocracy. This situation hearkens back to the Dark Ages, the ages 
of tyranny and oppression. It recalls the black, heart-breaking 
centuries when men, with unspeakable suffering and travail, toiled 
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war power and give it to the people, a tyrant may some time 
appear in the White House and grab that power. We cannot 
overlook the fact that governments all around the world have 
been going centripetal at an amazing rate. 

Since the World War—the war that was to save democracy— 
19 democracies have died and the liberty of the people has di 
pe a Our own country has not escaped the centripetal 

Ni 

In the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses 77 major 
laws were enacted. Of these, 18 originated in Congress and 59 
originated in the executive departments. I mention this trend 
of executive influence over Congress not in criticism, because 
executive leadership was necessary to bring our country out of 
the darkest night of economic distress and despair it ever has 
known, but if the man who happens at any given time to be 
President has so much influence over Co in an economic 
emergency, less serious than war, to what lengths might not a 
tyrannical President go in usurping the war power and plunging 
America into war to satisfy his own whims? If we are to stabilize 
peace in America and do our part toward stabilizing the peace of 
the world we should decentralize the war power and vest it with 
the people themselves. That is where it ought to be. That is 
where sovereignty abides, and we should do this before it is 
everlastingly too late, before some tyrant makes his appearance 
in the White House. No stauncher friend of peace ever occupied 
the Executive Office than President Roosevelt, but, after all, the 
period of one President's service is but a second in the life of a 
nation and I shudder to think what might happen to our beloved 
country sometime in the future if a tyrant should appear in 
the White House, grab the war power, and run amuck. 


STAGE SET FOR A NAPOLEON 


With the war power vested in Congress as it is at present and 
with Congress so cordial to executive influence as that body has 
been in modern times if a twentieth century Napoleon should 
make his appearance in the White House he probably would find 
e to his liking. His attitude toward the common people 
probably would be about the same as that expressed in a letter 
written by the old Napoleon to his Empress Marie Louise after 
the sanguinary battle of Bautzen on May 30, 1813. 

“My health is good”, he wrote. “I lost no one of any importance. 
I put my losses at 3,000 killed and wounded.” 

This letter, just recently made public, throws a flood of light on 
the inhuman characteristics of the tyrant who terrorized 
over a century ago. More than that, it shows the mental attitude 
of all of Napoleon’s ilk, including, I regret to say, international 
financiers and munitions dealers of modern times, who are per- 
fectly heartless in their to soak battlefields in the 
blood of fine young men and bathe nations in tears if by so doing 
they can attain their own selfish objectives. 

One can easily visualize the honest, confiding peasants of France, 
consumed by a hero worship that knew no bounds when the call 
from the emperor comes, tearing themselves away from their weep- 
ing wives and children, leaving their little huts and homes which 
they will never see again, giving up all that life holds most dear to 
rush to the alluring standard of Napoleon. One can almost hear 
the cheering and the tumultuous shouts of “vive l'Empereur!” and 
with the eye of imagination one can note the ecstasy with which 
these deluded mortals throw their lives into the scales on the side 
of their supreme idol as if it were a rare and blessed privilege to be 
I ²˙ LOE TNA PAS TADOS One can see them fighting 

demons at Jena and Austerlitz, at the bridge of Lodi, and on a 
score of other bloody battle grounds, carrying the banner of Na- 
poleon through hell itself. 


AND THEN COMES BAUTZEN 


And then comes Bautzen. Three thousands of these loyal, lov- 
ing human pawns fall before the rain of lead; and then,-in 
summing up the results of the battle, the incarnation of imperial 
despotism who led them to their slaughter dismisses them with 
the brief paragraph “I lost no one of any importance.” 

The man who discovered these century-old letters of Napoleon 
and gave them to the world has made a contribution to history 
without a parallel, Among all of the human documents recorded 
on paper, on papyrus, on stone from the beginning of time he has 
found the very acme of heartlessness; this expression of Napo- 
leon “I lost no one of any importance.” 

AT NAPOLEON’S TOMB 


A few years ago I stood at the palatial tomb of Napoleon on the 
banks of the Seine he said he loved so well and looked over the 
balustrade at the sarcophagus where rest the remains of that 
incarnation of blood and murder, surrounded in magnificent 
panoply by the battle flags he had captured in his amazing career 
of conquest and of violence. I could not become enthused, even 
amid these surroundings of imperial majesty, because I had a 
sickening sense of the widows and orphans he had made and how 
he had brought sorrow and grief and desolation into nearly every 
household in a 

epressing reminders of the 
I resolved when I returned to 
America I would visit another tomb where I knew my emotions 
would be different. I would visit the tomb of Thomas Jefferson 
the precious 
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AT JEFFERSON'S TOMB 


And later when I stood on that Virginia mountainside, while the 
rays of early morning gilded the shaft where rest the remains of 
the greatest humanitarian since Jesus of Nazareth, I was thrilled 
as I never had been before. 

Here“, I thought, lies a man whose passion it was to save and 
to serve and not, like Napoleon’s, to destroy humanity. Here lies 
the great champion and defender of human rights.” 

And I was thrilled beyond my feeble powers of language to 
describe by the inscription on his tombstone which he himself 
wrote and commanded to be placed there, 

“Here”, it reads, “lies Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

That inscription is more eloquent for what it does not say than 
for what it says. 

Not one word in it to indicate that he had been a Member of 
Congress, minister to France, Secretary of State of the United 
States, and President of the United States. He wanted to he 
remembered by posterity not for the positions of distinction he 
had held but for the service he had rendered to humanity. That 
was Thomas Jefferson, the most incomparably grand figure in 
American history and I believe that if Jefferson, who hurled into 
the teeth of tyrants the defiant doctrine that all men are created 
equal and Lincoln who said that God must love the common 
people because He made so many of them, were living today they 
would be supporters of my proposed Constitutional peace amend- 
ment which makes all citizens equal in the t of all deci- 
sions—the decision that registers a nation’s verdict for war or 
for peace. 

I have presented to you the broad outlines of my peace pro- 

and what it is hoped to accomplish by it. Much remains 
to be said but time will not permit further discourse. It is 
intended to overcome the special influences which, whether rooted 
in trade and profits or lust for power, will be a continual menace 
to peace as long as the war authority rests where it is at present 
and until it is transferred to the people. 

The common people of America are asking why a question so 
tragic in its nature as a declaration of war, so intimately inter- 
woven with life and death; a question which involves the very 
existence as well as the welfare and happiness of the millions 
of our people should not be submitted to the people for decision 
in a national referendum. This resolution is the answer to their 
prayers. 

218 SIGNATURES NEEDED 

Assuming that you may think favorably of the resolution I will 
tell you how you—every one of you—can assist in securing its 
passage. I have filed at the Speaker’s desk what is known in 
our parliamentary usage as a discharge petition to bring my 
war referendum peace resolution out of committee and before 
the House for debate and a record vote. The discharge petition 
will not become effective unless or until 218 Members of the 
House have affixed their signatures. If it does not get that 
number of signatures my resolution, which means so much for 
the peace and happiness of America, will die in committee. 

So far 120 Members, representing more than 30,000,000 American 
citizens, have signed it. If each and every one of you will write 
to your Member of Congress asking him to sign discharge petition 
no. 11, the Ludlow war referendum petition, you can do a whole 
lot to promote this worthy peace proposal. For your kind indul- 
gence in listening to me so long and so patiently I am most grateful. 

As far as finite vision can discern, some wars are foreordained 
and inescapable as, for instance, the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, which forged into our social structure great principles of 
right and justice, and the War Between the States, which was 
destined to write in blood—and tears—the fate of the institution 
of slavery. But some wars, and I think most wars, are not un- 
avoidable. Most wars are caused by ambition and hate and greed 
and selfishness and are initiated by plots and machinations that 
are in the highest degree antisocial and antipathetic to every 
principle of humanity. It is to protect your boy and my boy, 
our children and our children’s children, and the America of 
posterity down through the centuries from such ungodly wars that 
my peace amendment is directed, 


The Unwept Fiorida Ship Canal Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, no bill that has been pre- 
sented to the Congress since I have been a Member of the 
House of Representatives has given me graver concern than 
this measure. 

The House Rivers and Harbors Committee by a 12-to-5 
vote favorably reported the bill. Six of the twelve members, 
however, reserved the right to oppose it on the floor, so 
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that the unwept Florida ship-canal project, which we 
thought we had decently buried last year, is walking again. 

A new idea has been sprung by the frightened advocates 
of the Florida, State canal, driven to extremes in their mad 
efforts to put over this dangerous and inexcusable scheme to 
slice the State for the sake of a few selfish interests. 

And I use the words “a few selfish interests” advisedly, 
for I received but one favorable reply to 50 letters and tele- 
grams I sent out to shipping companies and citrus growers. 
I do not want to use any information which is not justified 
at any time in this connection, first, because I want to be 
fair, and, second, because I have a great respect for my 
colleagues who represent the State of Florida. 

As I have stated, I sent out 50 letters and telegrams to 
citrus growers and shippers and have received but one favor- 
able reply. That letter was sent to me by the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Corporation, Foley, Fla. The letter is dated April 13, 
1937, and is signed by Mr. J. S. Foley, president, and reads 
as follows: 


Your telegram of the 9th, our letter of January 2, 1936, conveys 
our opinion as of today. 

We did not undertake to persuade the Senate to take unfavor- 
able action. We quote below our letter of the above-mentioned 
date: 

“We have prepared no data on the saving, but it is our belief 
that it would be useful and timesaving for vessels from the Gulf 
to the Atlantic. Whether the expenditure is warranted or not we 
are not in position to say.” 


Here is new data that I am anxious to have called to the 
attention of this body. It is one of the many letters I re- 
ceived recently. It is a letter from Chase & Co., Sanford, 
Fla. This letter to me under date of April 15, 1937, reads 
as follows, the pertinent portion: 


1. It is economically unjustified. We have in our possession 
copies of letters from important shipping companies saying that 
they would not use the canal if it was constructed. Personal con- 
versations the writer has had with navigating officers and ship- 
ping officials indicate that steamers operating on schedules could 
not afford to run the risk of damage and grounding incident to 
passage through the canal. That the prospective tonnage ac- 
credited to the canal was merely assumed by the proponents and 
not actual. Records show that between 75 and 80 percent of 
the Gulf tonnage is petroleum products. Every important petro- 
leum company which we have contacted states definitely that they 
would not use the canal. The records will show that the Gulf 
tonnage, exclusive of petroleum products, was less in 1935 than it 
was in 1920. 

2. The United States Army engineers, with one exception, have 
all held that the canal is unsound and not justified. The only 
report that might be construed as favorable included provisions 
that the canal could be built for approximately $150,000,000, with 
further provisions that the local interests provide terminal facili- 
ties, assume the operations and maintenance of bridges, assume 
the expense of building additional bridges and maintain them, 
and, further, that the local interests agree to relieve the United 
States Government of all claims for damages. The local interests 
are in no position to assume these expenses or relieve the Govern- 
ment of liability on account of damage. 

3. All geologists and engineers that we have been able to contact 
having no financial interest in the canal project agree that there is 
a grave danger of irreparably damaging Florida’s underground water 
supply, particularly in the St. Johns River Valley. Many of Florida’s 
lakes are connected with the underground water supply. To dimin- 
ish or reduce that supply might materially lower the lakes, but 
would very likely drain them dry. Any lessening or disturbance of 
the underground water supply of Florida would have a very serious 
and devastating effect on the agricultural interests in those regions 
affected. It would mean utter ruin to hundreds of thousands of 
people dependent directly or indirectly on agriculture. It would 
mean the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars. The question of 
geology is such an important and complicated one that it is impos- 
sible for anyone, or any group of men, to determine within a few 
months with any reasonable degree of accuracy the effect of the 
cross-State canal on Florida's underground water supply. ‘Years 
of intensive study would be necessary in order to determine with 
ar omun how far reaching the effects of cutting such a canal 
would be. 

In view of the above reasons, as citizens and taxpayers of the 
United States, we object to the useless expenditure on the project; 
as taxpayers of Florida we object on account of the additional 
expenses on this State and local interests; and we object on account 
05 the grave danger of the irreparable damage attendant to agri- 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the second of these letters is from 
the Exchange National Bank, of Tampa, Fla., signed by J. A. 
Griffin, president. The pertinent portion reads as follows: 


It is my sober judgment, however, that the expenditure of up- 
ward of $200,000,000 by the Federal Government for the so-called 
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ship canal across central Florida would not be compensatory to the 
State, and neither would it contribute to the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

Florida already has one cross-State waterway via the Caloosa- 
hatchee River, Lake Okeechobee, and Palm Beach, on which the 
Federal Government has spent considerable money; by spending a 
much smaller sum to widen and deepen that canal we could 
easily have a cross-State ship canal if the transportation interests 
believe that such a waterway would be of material aid to the 
coastwise traffic and interstate commerce. 

Of course, if Congress is determined to spend what is left in the 
United States Treasury on projects of this kind, I am perfectly 
willing for it to spend the $200,000,000 in this State, even though 
it is a noncompensatory expenditure. 

I know that all of us, i. e., all of the people of the United States, 
will have to pay the bill sooner or later. 


Perhaps the next letter will indicate why the shippers will 
not use the canal. It is from the Gulf Oil Corporation, suc- 
cessor to the Gulf Refining Co., Miami, Fla., signed by C. D. 
Leffler, dated April 13, 1937: 


On many occasions I have had conversations with the operators 
of these ships and they all, without exception, say that they see 
no advantage in the Florida cross-State canal. They offer numer- 
ous reasons, among them being the fact that the canal at the 
Gulf of Mexico end will extend 13 miles or more into the open 


will be quite difficult with cross winds. Another feature brought 
out is that the section of Florida through which this canal will 
pass is subject to heavy fogs, which will make it extremely diffi- 


I have noticed much talk about the tremendous volume of oil 
. This is true, but in my opinion it 
is not on the increase for pipe lines from Oklahoma and Texas are 


for refining, instead of to eastern refineries, as heretofore has been 
the case. However, my great opposition to the canal is because 
of the damage.it will do to the underground water supply. I was 
reared in the immediate vicinity of this canal and we depended 
for fresh water for almost all purposes largely on the artesian wells 
or fresh-water lakes in that region. The entire central section of 
Florida is dotted with large and small fresh-water lakes. These 
are generally supposed to be fed by springs, as the stage of water 
in them varies very little as between dry and wet weather. To cut 
a ditch across the backbone of the State, which at its maximum 
will be about 175 feet and about 900 feet wide, is bound to influ- 
ence the water in these lakes, and particularly the artesian water 
which in the neighborhood where I was reared was reached at 
from 60 to 75 feet. Here in Miami we get water from wells that 
have to be pumped at about 70 feet. If we go much deeper we 
strike salt water, so that our great concern is about our water 
supply and the effect this canal would undoubtedly have on it in 
central and southern Florida. Our water table, reduced by even 
a foot or two, would practically destroy our winter gardens and 
citrus groves. 

There is no demand for this canal from the mass of people in 
the State of Florida, particularly those south of the proposed 
canal, and in this particular section there is intense antagonism 
to it. 

The canal will badly upset our fine road system, for it will cut 
through the State and necessitate bridges or ferries on 10 or more 
trunkline highways. If this number of bridges is not put in, it 
will force long detours to reach bridges built at points far apart. 
If ferries are utilized, it will make the going very much slower. 
It would seem to me that the canal gets its backing almost en- 
tirely from a comparatively few people in the northern part of the 
State who expect to sell land or have contracts for its construc- 
tion. When the canal is completed, interest in the enterprise 
will practically cease. 

There is now a perfectly feasible canal across the State, passing 
through natural waterways which have been improved from Stuart 
to Fort Myers. This canal takes care of all small traffic up to 7 
feet, which are about the only type of boats which would utilize 
any canal in any really big way. 

Now, the marine department of that same oil company, 
the Gulf Oil Corporation, of 17 Battery Place, New York 
City, had this to say about it in a letter to Senator A. H. 
VANDENBERG, under date of January 15, 1936, and have ad- 
vised me under date of April 13, 1937, that “we see no reason 
for changing our previously expressed views on this subject.” 

We did not have a representative present at the hi and 
consequently there is no testimony on our part in the document 
mentioned by you. 


On consulting our file we find that under date of January 15, 
1936, we wrote Senator VANDENBERG, per copy attached, in 4 
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to his telegram of the same date; and on December 23, 1936, tele- 
graphed the Senator, per copy attached, in response to his telegram 
of December 19. 

As advised, we see no reason for changing our previously ex- 
pressed views on this project. 


New Tonk, N. Y., December 23, 1936. 
United States Senator A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Washington, D. C. 
Answering your message 19th, no change our opinion canal 


matter, 
GULF OIL CORPORATION. 

We have on different occasions made careful surveys of the 
practical and economical features of such a waterway, but it is 
our conclusion from either standpoint that eyen if it were com- 
pleted, it probably never would be used by our sea-going vessels. 

It is, therefore, our opinion that such an expenditure as would 
be necessary to construct a canal as projected could not be eco- 
nomically justified and the expense would be unwarranted. 


The fourth letter comes from the Sabine Towing Co., Inc., 
of Port Arthur, Tex., dated April 22, 1937, and signed by 
M. T. Ball, president and general manager, from which I 

uote the pertinent portion: 


for us to use this canal, as in all of our ocean tows we are towing 
two barges in a tow, and on our ocean steamer towing we are towing 
large It would not be practical to take these 
here the width is limited and the meeting 
0 be hazardous. 
Then again you would be confronted with the use of tugboats 
of pilots through the canal, which would 
increase the cost to the shipowners. Personally, I feel that there 
is no particular need for this canal at the present time. 
While it is entirely feasible to build the canal, I doubt seri- 


y 
taxation should be discouraged at the present time. 


This is another reply from the Richfield Oil Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Calif., dated April 19, 1937, and signed by P. C. 
Lamb, and concludes: 

In our opinion there is no necessity for the canal from the 
standpoint of navigation and marine commerce. It is doubtful if 
any saving in operating costs to marine commerce on a toll-free 
basis would equal the cost of canal maintenance and we do not 
believe the expenditure is justified. 

Here is one under date of April 20, 1937, signed by Clifford 
B. Longley, a member of the firm of Bodman, Longley, Bogle, 
Middleton & Farley, Detroit, Mich. They are the attor- 
neys representing the Ford Motor Co., and here is what they 
have to say about the expenditure of this vast amount of 
money for a canal across Florida. 

The Ford Motor Co. still takes the same position which it did 
last year in connection with the Florida ship canal project. If 
this canal were completed, it would offer no benefit to the ship- 
ments we would make to the territory served by this waterway. 
The expenditure we regard as uneconomic and quite unnecessary 
for the welfare of the country. 

Now, let us examine a letter from the Polk Co., canners, 
at Haines City, Fla. The letter is dated April 23, 1937, and 
is signed by Ralph Polk, Sr.: 

We ship a heavy tonnage by boat from Tampa to the eastern 
seaboard, but the shipowners tell us that with a 12- to 15-knot 
ship they can go around Florida as quickly as they could go 
through the canal and with less hazard. Our personal opinion is 
that there would not be enough tonnage to go through the canal 
to justify one-tenth of the outlay in its building. We have no 
objection to the canal if the Government wants to throw away 
the investment. On the other hand, we feel quite strongly, from 
a citizenship viewpoint, that it is not at all justifiable. 

This letter comes from my own congressional district. 
While the people there send me to Congress to represent 
them, they are credited with having some intelligence. This 
letter is from the editor of the Buffalo Evening News, one of 
the finest and most widely circulated papers in the State of 
New York. It is signed by Mr. Edward H. Butler and is 
dated April 12, 1937. 


We are absolutely and unalterably opposed to the Florida ship 
canal as being entirely unnecessary and an economic extravagance. 


Just to be a little different and to break the monotony 


reply ' of reading excerpts from letters, let me now read you a 
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telegram, received from the Deerfield Groves Co., Wabasso, 


Fla., signed by A. B. Michael, and dated April 14, 1937: 


We deeply appreciate your active opposition to proposed Florida 
cross-State canal. Feel sure fully three-fourths citizens south 
Florida opposed for different reasons, principally damage to under- 
ground water supply, and fear that lowering water in central Flor- 
ida lakes will increase our frost hazards. 


The next one relied upon is the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce, Miami, Fla. The letter is signed by C. D. Leffler, 
president, who refers me to a letter of April 20, 1937, written 
to him by F. Page Wilson on the subject of water supply. I 
quote from Mr. Leffler’s letter and Mr. Wilson’s letter to Mr. 
Leffler: 


I am handing you herewith a letter from F. Page Wilson, who 
is an agriculturist very familiar with the industry in Florida. 
While his letter does not bear directly on the cross-State canal, it 
does bring out the fact that the lower east coast is already being 
overdrained 


Along about 1908 we began to have visions of draining the Ever- 
glades, and Florida created the Everglades district, which 
loaded the south end of the State with a tremendous debt (now 
in default), The net result of our drainage activities was that all 
the marginal lands around the glades have been very much over- 
drained and many acres have had to be abandoned. This drain- 
age, you understand, was by shallow ditches only about 9 feet 
deep, and when the experts talk about rainfall keeping this sandy 
lend wet they are just talking about something they don’t know 
anything about, because we have an actual demonstration right 
here in the Miami and Palm Beach area where the water table 
has been lowered, and we are now in Washington panhandling 
Santa Claus to please give us the money to help undo what we 
have already done. 

The fact is that south Florida does not want the canal. A 
further fact is that we are terribly handicapped for money to hire 

to testify in our behalf, whereas the Government has un- 
limited funds to put up an argument against us. What money 
we have had has been a hat collection, and most of the people in 
Washington in our behalf are there at thelr own expense, 


In connection with the hearings of the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee on the cross-State canal, I understand from Mr. 
Wilcox and others that the great need is for positive testimony 
showing that to water supplies will result from canal 
construction in order to refute positive testimony on the other 
side. Unfortunately it is difficult or impossible to actually prove 
either contention in advance. The tragedy is that so many people 
are prepared to take a chance on damage to this great natural re- 
source of Florida, damage which once done cannot be undone. 

Our only hope would appear to lie in showing up the falsity of 
testimony of the canal “experts” in cases where we know it to be 
misrepresentative of the facts. 

For example, Malcolm Pirnie, according to the news reports, made 
the statement that growth in Florida depends entirely on the rain- 
fall, not on underground water supplies. If he knew anything of 
the subject, he would know that proper growing conditions, both 
for trees and vegetable crops, etc., are greatly affected by the 
height of the water table. With a low water table average 
seasonal rains are not sufficient for best results, while with con- 
current deficiency in both—that is, a low water table plus below- 
average precipitation—there is apt to be a near or actual disaster. 

The Pocomoonshine prairie and other large districts northwest 
of Miami, formerly highly productive, are so no longer. The low- 
ering of the water table in the Redland district has already made 
itself felt detrimentally. And all this is the result of a few shallow 
canals for mere drainage purposes, and in no way comparable with 
the possible effects of a huge cut across the vitals of the State such 
as that proposed. In central Florida, in years when the lakes are 
low, not an infrequent occurrence in recent years, the bad effect 
is visible in the groves. 

It is altogether probable that the abnormally low temperatures, 
which did so much harm to crops and even trees in south Florida 
in mid-December a couple of winters ago, were due to that very 
combination—that is, a low water table plus a deficiency in rain- 
fall. As a matter of fact, the latter is no great factor in south 
Florida’s winter growing season anyhow. 

The “argument from analogy” is one on which scientists place 
great reliance. If one statement by a so-called expert can be 
shown misleading it is apt to discredit his other testimony. 


Now, here is one from the Florida Water Conservation 
League, under date of May 17, 1937. It is signed by E. S. 
Macdonald, president, and covers an important point which 
was not called to the attention of our committee at the 
time hearings were held on the Florida ship canal. It is 
very important, and I call your particular attention to the 
last three paragraphs: 


FLORDA WATER CONSERVATION LEAGUE, 
Bradenton, Fla., May 17, 1937. 


Re Florida ship canal. 
Hon. ALFRED F. BETTER, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: While I stated at the hearing that I had devoted my- 
self solely to the question of the hazard to our water supply, and 
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while that also is the attitude of our league, there is one economic 
phase of the matter as to which, if my memory serves me correctly, 
there was no discussion, and to which I would like to call your 
attention. 

You will remember that General Markham differed with the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on the cost of excavat- 
ing the canal, cl that the rock, being relatively soft, would 
be readily pulverized or blasted into small pieces that the dredges 
would have no difficulty in handling very expeditiously and 
economically. 

It was also stated that the rock excavated in the cut extending 
19 or more miles in the Gulf would be used for breakwaters. 

Now, anyone having knowledge of the force of the tremendous 
waves set up by our periodical hurricanes will realize that a break- 
water built of that excavated material, as described by General 
Markham, would be unable to withstand the forces nature turns 
loose on such occasions. 

As you are aware, a hurricane, in approaching a certain fixed 
point, draws the wind from one direction, and when the storm 
center passes that point the wind comes from the opposite direction. 

Thus, a hurricane passing up the Gulf from the south, as many 
of them do, with the storm center approaching the canal cut, 
would cause a blow from the north, and the heavy seas would 
attack the north breakwater and tend to fill up the cut; and when 
the storm center passes the canal cut, the wind would be from the 
south and the seas would attack the south breakwater and would 
tend to fill the canal from the south side. 

It would seem that much costly dredging would be necessary to 
keep the canal clear, with interruption to traffic through the canal 
likely to happen at any time during the hurricane season. 

There may be a rock that will withstand our hurricane seas and 
protect the canal, but it would seem that the rock handled by 
General Markham’s dredges is not of that character. 

Very truly yours, 


E. S. MACDONALD. 


I have a large number of other letters from potential ship 
operators. I do not suppose it is worth-while to burden 
the Recorp with them, although they are very interesting and 
important. I just want to read one further letter bearing 
upon the question. Carl Hanton, editor and general mana- 
ger of the News-Press Publishing Co. at Fort Myers, Fla.: 

News-Press PUBLISHING Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla., April 12, 1937. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEITER: About a year ago the News-Press 


polled Florida daily newspapers as to their stand on the ship canal, 


finding 22 opposed, 9 favorable, 6 neutral, and 4 unreported. This 


information was supplied in response to a question asked by Sena- 
tor Norris in the course of a Senate discussion. It was published 
in the form of an Associated Press dispatch, and the accuracy of 
the poll has never been disputed. I am enclosing a clipping of 
the item which appeared in the St. Petersburg Times, one of the 
favorable papers. As there has been no change in this attitude 
I thought you might like to insert it in the Recorp as an answer 
to Governor Cone’s letter reporting that “the great majority of 
the people of Florida are wholeheartedly in favor of this canal.” 

The canal has never been an issue in a State-wide election. 
Governor Cone avoided any mention of it in his race for Governor. 
He carried this county and others in south Florida which are 
overwhelmingly opposed to the canal. 


Congressman PETERSON will verify the accuracy of this report. 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 


CARL HANTON. 

The Federal Government would get no return from the 
$197,000,000 necessary to construct the Florida ship canal. 
But the proponents of the enterprise represent that Ameri- 
can ship operators would save about $7,000,000 a year 
through the shortening of the route, New Orleans to New 
York. However, the shipping men never have urged it. But 
if the canal were to prove advantageous to shippers it might 
prove disastrous to the Florida growers of citrus fruits. 

Picture the misery, destitution, and lack of employment 
that would immediately exist in south Florida if the con- 
struction of such a canal would affect the water table. It 
would drain off water circulation underground, which is the 
source of domestic supplies and which provides moisture 
for crops. For the privilege of expending $197,000,000 in 
building a canal of no economic or commercial value we 
would destroy God’s most bountiful gift to Florida. No 
amount of money could ever replace it. The damage to 
their growers, municipalities, and business houses could be 
measured only in billions. That is a disaster neither Florida 
nor the Nation can risk. So long as this threat remains 
the canal must not be built. 

There is no demand for this canal from shipping interests 
and from the numerous letters I received in opposition I am 
convinced the canal will not be used, and that negotiating 
it during the winter will be very difficult on account of fogs 
and in the fall of the year on account of high cross winds, 
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The demand for the canal is too limited for such vast 
expenditure, and the objections which defeated the original 
proposal still obtain. I feel that the situation has changed; 
that while the Government at one time had to seek public- 
works projects for relief work that emergency no longer 
exists. 


Mr. Knutson’s Parable 7 the Jackass and the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on last Thursday, June 3, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] waged an 
attack on the Tennessee Valley Authority, in which he 
criticized every activity of that organization, from the pur- 
chase of land to the sale of power, and gave the House what 
he called a parable of unusual savor and significance. 

It certainly sounds strange to hear a man from Minnesota 
criticizing the T. V. A., in view of the benefits which T. V. A. 
has brought to the people of that State, and in view of the 
tremendous burden of overcharges for electric light and 
power the people of Minnesota are now paying, and which 
the T. V. A. and other power activities of this administration 
are designed to relieve. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is the most profitable 
investment this Government has ever made. By publishing 
its yardstick rates and showing the American people for the 
first time what electricity should cost them, the T. V. A. 
has been largely responsible for a reduction in light and 
power rates to the ultimate consumers of this country that 
amounted in 1936 to $537,000,000. These reductions took 
place in every city, every town, and every community 
throughout the land that uses electricity, and, therefore, 
benefited everyone who switched on an electric light. 

On May 31, just 4 days before the gentleman from Minne- 
sota made his speech in the House, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute pointed out the fact that there had been a recent 
reduction of 1.3 mills a kilowatt-hour in the average cost of 
electricity to the ultimate consumers in the United States. 
We used about 90,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours last year. This 
reduction of 1.3 mills per kilowatt-hour would amount to 
about $117,000,000. 5 

Add that to the 8537, 000, 000 which the consumers of elec- 
tricity saved in 1936 as result of the T. V. A. and the other 
power policies of this administration, and it will show an 
annual saving of $654,000,000 a year to the ultimate consumers 
who pay the bills. 

The gentleman from Minnesota tells the Congress that— 

An examination of the Budget shows that we have already spent 
upward of $150,000,000 on the T. V. A., and this year we are asked 
for more than $40,000,000 more. 

Even conceding that these figures are correct, if we have 
spent or appropriated altogether $190,000,000 on the T. V. A., 
think what returns such an investment is yielding when it 
shows a reduction of more than $600,000,000 a year in electric 
light and power rates to the ultimate consumers throughout 
the country every year that rolls round. When the people 
get a little better informed, wake up, and demand that elec- 
tricity be supplied to them at rates based upon the cost of 
production and distribution, this saving will amount to more 
than a billion dollars a year. I know it will be contended that 
the T. V. A. is not responsible for all these reductions. But 
remember there were no reductions until after the T. V. A. 
began operations. 

Now, let us see how much the people of Minnesota are 
overcharged for electric lights and power, and how much 
the T. V. A. is saving them, and how much it would save 
them if the T. V. A. rates were extended to reach them. In 
1936 the people of the State of Minnesota used 1,308,826,000 
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kilowatt-hours of electric energy, for which they paid $36,- 
457,575. Under the T. V. A. rates the cost would have been 
$20,053,646, or $16,403,929 less than they did pay. Under the 
Ontario rates, or rates charged by the Public Power System 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, the cost would have 
been $16,795,864, or $19,661,711 less than the people of Min- 
nesota actually paid. 

Now, let us see what part of this charge the domestic con- 
sumers, the householders of Minnesota, had to bear. Ac- 
cording to the T. V. A. rates, the overcharges to the domestic 
consumers in Minnesota for the year 1936 was $7,134,929, 
and according to the Ontario rates the overcharge was 
$8,189,711. 

It is passing strange to me that Mr. Knutson does not 
exercise himself more to relieve the people of Minnesota of 
these tremendous burdens, and less in criticizing the greatest 
benefactor, from a national standpoint, the electric-light and 
power consumers of this Nation have ever had. 

In 1936 the commercial consumers in Minnesota, which 
includes the small merchants, hotel and restaurant opera- 
tors, filling-station operators, and other men engaged in 
various and sundry commercial activities, according to the 
T. V. A. rates, were overcharged $5,792,000, and according 
to the Ontario rates $6,662.000. 

I wonder why the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] does not exercise himself more to help lift this enor- 
mous burden from the already overburdened commercial 
consumers of electricity in his own State. 

In 1934, the year the T. V. A. rates first went into effect, 
the domestic or residential consumers in the State of Minne- 
sota used 238,205,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which 
they paid $13,519,000. In 1936 the residential consumers in 
Minnesota used 288,658,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which they paid $13,938,000. 

At the rate they paid in 1934, this 288,658,000 kilowatt- 
hours would have cost them $17,553,000, instead of $13,- 
938,000, or $3,615,000 more than they actually paid. In 
other words, the domestic consumers of electricity in Minne- 
sota alone saved $3,615,000 in 1936 as result of the T. V. A., 
assisted by the R. E. A. and the other power agencies and 
policies of this administration. 

I note from the Congressional Directory that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] lives at St. Cloud, 
where the people buy their power from the Northern States 
Power Co. The power company not only levies a tremen- 
dous overcharge for lights and power in St. Cloud but even 
imposes a room tax on the consumer. Listen to this: Prior 
to the time the T. V. A. was created, rates in St. Cloud, as 
published by the National Electric Light and Power Associa- 
tion, ran like this: Nine cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 
3 kilowatt-hours per room; 8 cents per kilowatt-hour for the 
next 3 kilowatt-hours per room; and so forth. 

Although all electricity that went into a house went 
through one meter and was paid for by the kilowatt-hour, 
the price was increased according to the number of rooms. 
While the T. V. A. yardstick has forced these rates down in 
St. Cloud, the power company still levies the room tax, or 
charges according to the number of rooms in the house. If 
a man had eight rooms in his house and used 48 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity in 1 month, under the old rates he paid 
$4.08 for it. Under the T. V. A. rates it would have cost 
him $1.44. Even now, 25 kilowatt-hours a month, which 
would cost a consumer 75 cents under the T. V. A. rates, 
costs $1.78 in St. Cloud; and 40 kilowatt-hours a month, 
which costs a consumer under the T. V. A. rates $1.20, costs 
$2.38 in St. Cloud. 

Minnesota borders on the Canadian line. This 40 kilo- 
watt-hours a month, which costs a consumer $2.38 in St. 
Cloud, would cost him $1.20 in Winnipeg, or $1.02 in Ottawa. 

While the gentleman from Minnesota was criticizing the 
T. V. A., even though he was unwilling to acknowledge the 
great benefits it is bringing to the people of his State, he 
might at least have given this administration credit for what 
it is doing for the farmers of Minnesota. In 1935 there were 
only 8,319 rural consumers of electricity in the entire State 
of Minnesota. The Rural Elecirification Administration is 
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now providing for the electrification of 6,232 farm homes in 
Mr. Knutson’s district alone. 

In Aitkin County, Minn., the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has spent $100,000 in the construction of a hun- 
dred miles of rural power lines to serve 300 farmers. These 
lines are now partially energized. In the same county an- 
other project is being developed to cost $150,000 to build 
150 miles of line and to serve 450 farmers. Two projects 
are under way in Crow Wing County which will cost, all 
told, $640,000 and will serve 1,840 farmers. In Kanabec 
County projects to cost $211,000 to serve 587 farmers; in 
Mille Lacs $145,000 is being spent to build rural lines to 
serve 420 farms; and in Stearns County $493,000 is to be 
spent to serve 1,235 farmers. 

In other words, $2,215,000 is provided by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration for 2,095 miles of rural power 
lines to serve 6,232 farmers in the district now represented 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. The 
chances are that, had ıt not been for the power policies of 
this administration, these farmers would have lived and died 
and their children would have lived and died without ever 
having electric lights and power extended to their homes. 

These farmers are not only to receive this electric energy 
at rates far below what farmers in other sections of the 
State are now paying, but at the same time they will be 
amortizing their lines, which will belong to them when they 
are paid for. 

Now let us see what other farmers in Minnesota are pay- 
ing for electricity. I find that according to the reports of 
the Federal Power Commission, the Eastern Minnesota Power 
Corporation is charging farmers in the Pine City territory 
$4.04 a month for 25 kilowatt-hours, Interstate Power Co. 
is charging $5.40 a month for 25 kilowatt-hours; Northern 
States Power Co. charges $6.25 a month for 25 kilowatt- 
hours, which under the T. V. A. rates would cost a farmer 
$1 a month, 25 cents of which would go to amortize his line. 

If a farmer of Minnesota patronizing one of these private 
power companies uses 1,000 kilowatt-hours a month, under 
the Eastern Minnesota Power Co. rates, he would pay $32.26 
for it; under the Interstate Power Co. rates it would cost 
him $41.44; and under the Northern States Power Co. rates 
it would cost him $38.90. While under the T. V. A. rates it 
would cost him $9.90, $1 of which would go to amortize his 
line. 

In Winnipeg, Canada, this 1,000 kilowatt-hours a month 
would cost him $7.38, while in Ottawa it would cost $6.17. 

So, Mr, Speaker, instead of criticizing the T. V. A. and 
abusing the present administration, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] ought to give credit for what has 
been done to relieve the people of Minnesota of the great 
burdens they have been bearing in overcharges for lights 
and power, and for the tremendous efforts now being put 
forth to electrify the farm homes in his State, and especially 
in his own district. 

With apologies to the House and the readers of the RECORD, 
let me call attention to the fact that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], in his remarks to which I have 
referred, tells a long-drawn-out story of a jackass which he 
alleges the T. V. A. purchased and which he says finally 
died of a broken heart. He then proceeds to tell his tearful 
readers—this jackass, by the way, appeared only in the gen- 
tleman’s extension of remarks in the Recorp, and was never 
introduced on the floor of the House—he proceeds to tell his 
readers that “this is only a parable.” 

In other words, he lets us know that this donkey was only 
a creature of the gentleman’s own imagination and never 
really lived and suffered death. 

What a relief! 

From reading this story of the mythical donkey described 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, we are unable to tell 
whether he died from humiliation at his own stupidity in 
being unable to comprehend what the T. V. A. was trying to 
do for him, or whether it was from compunction of con- 
sciencé at his own ingratitude. 

In either case, I submit that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson] might well take a lesson from his own 
parable, 
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June 15 Due Date for War-Debt Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, once more the 15th day of 
June, historic date, is approaching, the due date for pay- 
ment of war debts still overdue and not paid. Worse luck, 
there is little, if any, prospect of any payment by anybody 
but Finland on account or ever. 

GARGOYLES ON THE NORTH SIDE OF A BARN 

The other day when it was suggested in Parliament that 
the debt of England to the United States had not been 
repudiated, the laughter which followed such a statement 
evidenced the real opinion and state of mind and under- 
standing of the British people. It made us Americans look 
as dumb as a gargoyle on the north side of a barn. 

TAX ON TAX ON THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

We have been imposing tax after tax on the backs of the 
American people under our sycophantic “good neighbor” 
policy long enough, The more abundant life is best ex- 
emplified by the enlargement of the opportunities afforded 
to dig down in our pockets and by the increased burden 
occasioned by the necessity for having ourselves to meet the 
constantly increasing financial burden due to the failure of 
our debtors to discharge their obligations. These are the 
facts, stripped of fine phrasing and ail superficial blandish- 
ments. 

SICK AND TIRED OF SYCOPHANCY 

Why try to fool the people any longer or more? If these 
debts are not to be paid voluntarily, and we will not under- 
take to collect them by force, then why not call it a day? 
Write up the books as they are instead of falsifying them by 
including as assets items known to be not worth the paper 
on which they were written, in which class all such debts 
are, if there is no intention on the part of the debtor to pay 
or we have no disposition or intention to collect. 

Some time ago I called attention to certain figures and 
tables and suggestions made by John C. LeClair, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Now, I do not agree with all 
of his premises, and necessarily not with some of his con- 
clusions, nevertheless, he does suggest a solution; that is 
more than most people have done. 

IS THE PROBLEM SOLUBLE? 

The public ought to know that there are those who believe 
that the problem is susceptible of solution. Hear what Mr. 
LeClair has to offer as a suggestion. It is worth your very 
careful consideration. It is apparent that unless somebody 
who believes the debts can and should be paid, and has a 
plan to offer, is supported in his efforts to bring about such 
a desired result, there will be absolutely nothing done. June 
15 again! Debt payment day is almost here. Are we going 
to do anything about it or them? 

Mr. LeClair thinks that there is a prospect under the plan 
he offers that we might get $9,000,000,000 on account of those 
debts, which now look to be a total loss. Here is a debt pay- 
ment plan to cover $9,000,000,000 into our Treasury. While 
some of those who are shoveling the money out of our 
Treasury by the billions desist from their devastation and 
rest a while, let us look into this proposition of Mr. LeClair 
who suggests it may be possible to make somebody other 
than the American taxpayer contribute something to help 
replenish the Treasury’s depletions. 

WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

With certain modifications, which perforce of circum- 
stances will have to be made, the plan suggested offers a 
rational basis for a start toward the actual business of 
negotiating settlements which will result in payment. It at 
least affords an opportunity for somebody to show us why 
the plan will not work, if it will not. 
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Mr. LeClair says: 


The recent stabilization agreement as well as previous reciprocal 
tariff compacts would seem to indicate a possibility of solution 
for many of the barriers which up to now have obstructed world 
economic readjustment. 

The question of the war debts, however, still remains. For the 
past several years negotiations for their payment have been at a 
standstill. The approach of each payment date occasions a mo- 
mentary stir of interest but with the customary default on the 
part of the various debtor countries, the matter is forgotten until 
the next time. Even political opportunists on both sides of the 
water have ceased to make use of the topic as a medium of appeal 
to popular prejudice, yet, although the debt question appears to 
have passed from general discussion, it remains in the public mind 
as a source of resentment and suspicion, and as such constitutes 
an obstacle to possible world economic cooperation. 

The arguments for payment of the war debts in general consist 
of our claim that the sums in question were lent in the expecta- 
tion, and on the promise, of repayment and that, by reason of the 
default of the countries concerned, the burden has been shifted 
to the shoulders of the American taxpayer. The debtors, on the 
other hand, contend that the loans represented to some extent 
our contribution toward effecting the defeat of the Central 
Powers. They claim, furthermore, that the money was never 
actually paid to them but was kept on deposit in this country for 
the purchase of war materials so that our people received the 
benefit of these huge expenditures in the form of high wages and 
profits. In addition, there is usually the statement that no 
repudiation is intended, with the implication that payments are 
merely being held up pending a settlement that will take into 
consideration, in the form of a downward revision, the points at 
issue. 

Another factor which served to keep the matter of the war- 
debt payments in dispute was the question of reparations. The 
allied powers from the outset claimed that the payment of their 
debts was predicated on the receipt of reparations from Germany, 
a point, incidentally, with which we took issue. Therefore, when 
the Hoover moratorium of 1931 passed into the Lausanne agree- 
ment of 1932, under which Germany was to be released from all 
teparations on the payment of $714,000,000, less than 1 nt of 
the amount required of her in 1920, the powers believed that they 
in turn were entitled to similar concessions. When none were 
forthcoming, defaults on their semiannual payments soon followed. 

Unfortunately, as is often the case in matters which affect the 
interrelations of nations, the war-debt question has become the 
medium through which political demagogues and certain sections 
of the press, both here and abroad, have sought to impress the 
people with their complete patriotism. As a result, possibilities 
of repayment have grown less with the passing of the years. 

After the war the amounts due the United States from the 
various powers were made up as follows: 


Advanced under the Liberty Loan Acts $9, 610, 403, 575. 45 
From sale of surplus war materials on credit 


ETa o A duly. 923018) oo ws oe eee 599, 122, 733. 21 
Obligations received from American Relief Ad- 
ministration on credit (act of Feb. 25, 1919). 84, 093, 963. 55 
Obligations held by U. S. Grain Corporation 
(act ot Mar: 30,1020) uo eae 56, 858, 820. 49 
TENOR Mas a ce cepa ps eases eg ra cam oie ss 10, 350, 479, 074. 70 
TABLE 1 
Debt prior to Total to be 
funding received over 
ment, includ- | Debt as funded | funding period, 
interest a principal and 
original rate interest 
$483, 426,000 8417, 780, 000 830, 500 
123, 854, 000 115, 000, 000 312, 811, 433 
14, 143, 000 13, 830, 000 „707, 645 
9, 190, 000 9, 000, 000 21, 695, 055 
4, 230,777,000 | 4, 025,000,000 | 6, 847, 674, 104 
4. 715, 310,000 4, 600,000,000 | 11, 105, 965, 000 
1, 984, 000 1, 939, 000 4.754, 431 
2, 150, 150,000 | 2, 042, 000, 000 2, 407, 677, 500 
5, $03, 000 5,775, 000 15, 790, 523 
6, 216, 000 6, 030, 000 15, 069, 541 
182, 324, 000 178, 560, 000 481, 674, 781 
46, 945, 000 44, 500, 000 122, 506, 260 
Yugoslavia -.. 66, 164, 000 62, 850 000 95, 177, 635 
Total. 12, 036, 376, 000 | 11, 522,354,000 | 22, 196, 334, 408 


Between May 1, 1923, and May 3, 1926, debt-funding agreements 
were signed with the various debtor nations for the amounts 
listed on table 1. Interest rates were based on what was termed 
the “capacity to pay.” These funding operations extended the 
time in which loans were to be paid to 62 years. Although in 
general the interest rates were low, averaging 2.14 percent, yet, 
under the agreements, the original debt total over the period of 
repayment would amount to approximately 22 billion, as the chart 
will indicate. 


WHY EXACT INTEREST? 


It was expected that these amounts would-be remitted in gold 
or exchange. For obvious reasons the possibility of repayment in 
goods or services was not given consideration. However, appar- 


ently little attention was paid to the question of whether a na- 
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tion could undertake payments of this magnitude apart from the 
usual returns required in the normal course of international trans- 
actions. This shows the futility of the entire procedure. As a 
matter 0% fact, unless we were to agree to accept payment in goods 
and services for a good portion of the amounts involved, possibili- 
ties of repayment—in accordance with the yearly sums stipu- 
lated in the agreements—were remote. To demand, however, in 
addition to the huge sum due, interest over the payment period, 
was a species of folly quite in keeping with the other plans which 
sought to collect reparations from Germany amounting to $63,- 
000,000,000. While this conclusion involves comparatively little 
prescience at this time, it is remarkable that so little practical 
statesmanship was evidenced in the handling of problems so vital 
to world economic recovery as reparations and war debts. 


TABLE 2 
Total to be re- 
ceived over Total payments. Total due and 
funding period,| received as of | unpaid as of 
principal and Dee. 1, 1936 Dec. 1, 1936 
interest 
$52, 191, 273 $42, 772, 
20, 134, 092 11, 266, 961 
1, 248, 432 2, 934, 736 
ye) (tha T Pa ee 
486, 075, 891 325, 080, 017 
2, 024, 848, 817 668, 674, 071 
468, 466 327, 791 
100, 829, 880 63, 494, 976 
761, 549 1, 096, 878 
1, 237, 956 942, 760 
22, 646, 207 36, 575, 027 
4, 791, 007 5, 492, 500 
2, 588, 771 1, 500, 000 


2, 722, 132, 548 1, 169, 158, 439 


A brief analysis of the figures in table 1 indicates that the total 
sum expected over the period of repayment was, in the case of 
several of the powers, several times the original amount. The 
impossibility of repayment, in terms of what has actually trans- 
pired, can be observed from the figures in table 2, where, for 
purposes of comparison, the total amount to be paid over the 
62-year period is again set up. However, in adjacent columns are 
listed the actual amounts received by this Government since the 

of payments, along with the total sums unpaid to date. 

We see from the charts that less than three billion has been 
paid against the twenty-two billion eventually to be collected, 
according to expectations. The default this last year has been 
more than a billion. Sincere, although ill-advised, statements 
have frequently been made on the apparent unwillingness of the 
powers to pay up, with the suggestion that a sincere determination 
toward that end could be achieved by a reduction in the cost of 
their respective armaments. Others have concerned themselves 
with plans for repayment based on the renunciation in our favor 
of the various colonial possessions of the debtor countries. How- 
ever, the fact of the matter is that in dealing with nations where 
there are no instruments for forcible collection, repayment is to 
be obtained only on conditions which involve the minimum of 
sacrifice to them. Any plan entailing loss of prestige, by the 
surrender of colonies or a possible weakening of defenses, for the 
purpose of meeting obligations of this re, has little possibility 
of receiving consideration. 


TABLE 3 


Total pay- 
Debt as funded ments ed Net to be paid 


$417, 780, 000 $365, 588, 727 
115, 000, 000 94, 865, 908 
13, 830, 000 12, 581, 568 

9, 090, 000 4, 639, 883 

4, 025, 000, 000 3, 538, 324, 109 
4, 600, 000, 000 2, 575, 151, 183 
1, 939, 000 1, 470, 534 

2, 042, 000, 000 1, 941, 170, 112 
5, 775, 000 5, 013, 451 

6, 030, 000 4, 792, O44 
178, 560, 000 155, 913, 703 
44, 590, 000 39, 798, 993 
62, 850, 000 60, 261, 229 
2, 722, 732, 556 | 8, 799, 621, 444 


It would appear, therefore, that there is little prospect of repay- 
ment if we continue to insist that it be made under the original 
conditions. In this respect it might be pointed out that there is 
little consolation in the oft-expressed statement that the failure of 
the debtor nations to satisfy these obligations places upon them the 
stigma of default. The position of the debtors has been that there 
has been no actual default, but that they are merely awaiting our 
proposal of conditions of repayment which will meet their particu- 
lar claims and needs. Consequently, despite our feelings with 
regard to the moral obligations involved, we must devise a plan 
which will enable us to begin to receive payments, under terms 
acceptable to the debtor countries. 

The plan proposed here is that all interest on the amounts due be 
waived. This would leave the indebtedness of the various countries 


as originally funded. From these amounts would be deducted all 
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moneys heretofore paid, whether applying on interest or principal. 
In this way the total due would be brought down to ap) y 
$8,800,000,000, reducing it to a figure reasonable enough to merit the 
consideration of the powers and within their capacity to pay 
(table 3). 

The question of the manner of payment must next be considered. 
Payments by debtor countries should consist of credits on the 
basis of their exports to us for which they would not be paid. As 
indicated in the accompanying chart drawing, an American im- 
porter of merchandise from one of the debtor nations, instead of 
buying exchange to send abroad, would purchase from a central 
Government agency set up for the purpose or from an office of 
the Federal Reserve System a draft for the amount of the pur- 
chase. This would be sent by him to the seller of the merchan- 
dise, who, on its presentation to an agency of his own government, 
would receive the amount of the transaction. The sums neces- 
sary to meet these payments would be raised by the sale of bonds 
to the nationals of the debtor countries, the acceptance of which 
could be encouraged by their being redeemable at a premium for 
the payment of taxes and excise duties. 

As a further inducement toward repayment on this basis, those 
countries which had entered into agreements with us along the 
lines indicated would be credited against the amount of their 
indebtedness with a further credit of 20 percent on the basis of 
their importations of American merchandise. It would seem logi- 
cal that this would bring about an increase in the purchase of 
American products by the countries concerned. In table 4 are 
listed the 1935 import and export figures for the various debtor 
nations to this country as well as the amount of their credits 
toward payment of their indebtedness if such a plan were fol- 
lowed. The figures on the side indicate the approximate time of 


payment. 
TABLE 4 


721, 374, 832 | 144, 274, 967 


1 In the case of Finland and Hungary the figures used in the last column are more 
than enough to pay the total indebtedness of these countries within a single year. 


It might be argued that the amount of the exports to this coun- 
try for which no money would be forthcoming under this plan 
might tend to disrupt the budgets of the various debtor nations. 
However, an analysis of their total exports for 1935, as well as 
their revenue from all indicates that their exports to 
us represent on an average about 3 percent of their general ex- 
ports and 2 percent of their revenuue. It would appear, there- 
fore, that adherence to this plan would not affect their budgets to 
any appreciable extent. 


MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


Naturally this or any plan by which payment of the war debts 
is to be obtained must be predicated on the good will of the 
debtor countries and their to meet their obligations. 
They have previously attempted to explain their successive de- 
faults as being due to their belief that the amounts were too 
great from the point of view of their sacrifices in the winning 
of the war, as well as the fact that the huge sums demanded were 
impossible of payment under the conditions laid down without 
materially crippling their economic resources. This, they con- 
tended, would have served merely to prolong and intensify the 
conditions of world-wide economic stress that, because. of mutual 
interdependence, have affected both debtor and creditor. 

Today the apparent realization of the powers of the need for 
economic cooperation would appear to indicate that we have ar- 
rived at that moment when the question of the war debts can be 
brought forward with some prospect of their receiving considera- 
tion. In this respect one thing must be kept in mind. Our 
claims as to the moral issues involved mean little. If we expect 
to get paid we must make our terms so advantageous to the debtors 
that they will be attracted to pay. If agreements along the lines 
indicated can be arrived at with the various debtor nations we 
will have a medium which, coupled with stabilization and reciprocal- 
tariff agreements, will go far toward accomplishing a return to the 
normal in international trade. 

For our part the prospect of receiving some $9,000,000,000 on 
account of debts, which to all practical purposes have become a 
total loss, should prove welcome. If we bear in mind also that this 
sum, plus the two billion seven hundred million already received, 
will approximate the amounts advanced, we cannot but be 


convinced that we have much to gain by obtaining the adoption 
of a debt-payment plan at this time, 
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Save the Sugar Pines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
rise for the express purpose of voicing my unqualified sup- 
port of this bill. As I view the matter, it is not something 
for just the people of the State of California. The con- 
servation of this beautiful grove of sugar pines is a national 
asset. Although my district is nearly 500 miles away, I 
believe I voice the sentiments of all the people in my dis- 
trict when I say that we have a solemn obligation to help 
preserve for coming generations the beautiful stand of sugar 
pines, the equal of which cannot be found elsewhere on 
the face of the earth. 

It has been stated in this debate that sugar pines may be 
found along the whole western slope of the United States 
and Mexico. At least that was the impression gained by 
several listeners. I want to assure the Members of the 
House that in no other part of the world is this type of pine 
to be found in its natural setting. Not even in my district 
nor in other parts of southern California, and certainly not 
in Mexico can we find this magnificent type of tree. 

I am sure we would be doing a disservice to the people 
of this country, far removed though they may be, if we did 
not use every legitimate means in our power to preserve 
the trees in this 7,000-acre plot and thus guarantee to them 
the enjoyment of this work of God. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I beg for a favorable vote 
on this bill. 


Branch Banks and Chain Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Indiana Bankers’ As- 
sociation has surveyed 20 years of banking in that State. 
One important question the committee answered was, What 
are the important factors that have cut into banks’ lending 
business? Mr. H. D. Wells, dean of Indiana University’s 
school of business administration, and former head of the 
State department of financial institutions, I am informed, is 
responsible for much of the report. He was honorary chair- 
man of the research committee. Early in its report the 
committee points out that the great strides forward by chain 
stores in recent years, by and with the development of the 
automobile and other means of transportation, have hit the 
demand for bank credit by retailers. Chain stores are better 
financed, and, operating largely on a cash basis, tend to get 
what credit they do need in large cities. This shift in re- 
tailing methods, therefore, has affected the small country 
banks chiefly. The chain-store move, too, has made less and 
less necessary the jobber and wholesaler, and similarly has 
reduced the demand for funds from those sources. 

ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 

This report is of tremendous interest at this time, since 
independent banks and independent merchants are begin- 
ning to realize that they have a common cause for which 
they should wage the battle of their lives. The lines are 
rapidly forming; the issue to be determined is, Will the 
business of the future be conducted by absentee owners and 
landlords or will local business, locally owned and owner 
operated, be encouraged? 
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MONOPOLY MUST BE CURBED 
If we expect the broad road of opportunity to remain open 
for the young men and young women of our Nation monopoly 
must be curbed. There is no place in our American system 
for national corporate chain stores or a branch banking 
system operated by a few large banks. The officers of large 
corporations practice nepotism to the extent that it is not 
practiced by the officers of any government, local, State, or 
Federal. 
HUNDRED MEN CONTROLLING WEALTH 
Twenty-four banks with 484 directors own 30.88 percent 
of the banking resources of this Nation. There are 16,000 
banks in all. These banks through their directors interlock 
with the 175 largest corporations in America, which repre- 
sent 58.6 percent of the corporate wealth of the entire Nation. 
A hundred men are now controlling the wealth of this 
Nation. It will not be long, if the trend continues, until 
the young man or young woman of the future will be com- 
pelled to seek and obtain the influence of one of these finan- 
cial and industrial leaders in offices on Wall Street in order 
to obtain an opportunity to carry on life’s work. If that 
industrial leader has some relative or special friend who can 
be placed in such a position, what chance will the local 
aspirant have? 
SERIOUSNESS OF SITUATION SHOULD BE REALIZED 
The citizens of our country who believe in protecting the 
consumers against monopolistic practices and prices, and 
who believe in equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none, should realize the seriousness of the present situation 
and work unceasingly in the interest of local business, in- 
cluding banking, locally owned and owner operated. 


Katahdin National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


ARTICLE BY MYRON H. AVERY, OF LUBEC, MAINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
article entitled “Katahdin National Park”, by Myron H, 
Avery, of Lubec, Maine, chairman of the Appalachian Trail 
Conference, a federation of mountain clubs developing and 
maintaining a 2,050-mile foot trail extending from Mount 
Katahdin in Maine through the Appalachian Ranges of 
the eastern United States to Mount Oglethorpe in Georgia; 
co-author of 78-page bibliography of the Mount Katahdin 
region; Bowdoin College, 1920; Harvard Law School, 1923; 
traveled extensively and author of many articles on Katahdin 
and the mountain regions of the eastern United States; reg- 
istered Maine guide; employed by Maine Forest Service for 
four summer seasons; supervisor of trails, Maine Appalachian 
Trail Club: 


As Katahdin is the northern terminus of the 2,050-mile Appala- 
chian Trail, which has been developed and maintained as an 
amateur recreational project by the Appalachian Trail Conference, 
with which I am associated, the future of this outstanding region 
is a matter of very real concern to the Appalachian Trail Confer- 
ence. Apart from this, as a resident of Maine and long familiar 
with the area, I have been extremely interested in the region. 
During the past years I have realized with growing apprehension 
the increasing problems at Katahdin and the need for some effective 
solution. These problems cannot be longer ignored. Since Con- 
gressman Brewster introduced a bill (H. R. 6599) to make the 
Katahdin area a national park there have appeared occasional 
statements which convey an entirely erroneous impression as to 
what this bill is intended to accomplish. This problem is one of 
so great an importance that I feel that the situation should be 
made entirely clear, so that the judgment of interested people may 
rest upon the true facts of the matter rather than upon some 
fanciful unsubstantial allegations which only confuse the situation. 

In the first instance, this bill arises out of the necessity for pre- 
serving the Katahdin area. The motive is the same which inspired 
ex-Gov. Percival P. Baxter in 1931 to purchase the top of the 


mountain and donate it to the State. It is merely a further de- 
velopment of the original project. Except that the greater whole 
would bear the name of Katahdin National Park rather than the 
present Baxter State Park, there can be nothing inimical to the 
interests of ex-Governor Baxter. This bill, which it has been sug- 
gested is a menace to the “wilderness nature” of the Katahdin area, 
is the only guaranty of its protection which is now feasible. The 
need for action is imperative. Not merely the bare granite top of 
Katahdin (the present State park) but the whole area embraced by 
this bill, including some 69 distinct peaks and 55 lakes, as an out- 
standing type of the Maine north woods wilderness, should be 
forever preserved as a heritage of the American people. The area 
to be preserved should not be restricted and limited to the bare 
rock of the mountain . Yet this is surely the situation if the 
present bill is defeated. It is clear beyond question that the State 
is in no position to care for this area and provide the necessary 
maintenance, protection, and other facilities so urgently required. 
The action of the Maine Legislature during the past few years has 
indicated that a national forest cannot be established in this area. 

There seems to be some confusion as to exactly what the present 
State park, under discussion, comprises. This should be thor- 
oughly appreciated. It is an area of only 9 square miles compris- 
ing the mountain top. Its boundaries have not been precisely 
located but, presumably, on the eastern side the State park extends 


tends to “The Gateway” on the Appalachian Trail; from the north 
it extends 4 miles south from the north line of T. 3, R. 9. This 
is all, a very narrow restricted area, obviously insufficient for any 
purpose. Even if the Katahdin region were forever State owned, 
the surrounding territory is needed in order to properly protect 
the mountain. In 1931 a portion of this 9-mile tract was conveyed 
to the State by Governor Baxter. In 1933, after the conclusion of 
the litigation, following his conveyance to the State of an un- 
divided interest in this area, Governor Baxter conveyed to the 
State, by a deed accepted by the legislature, some 9 square miles. 
This conveyance was subject to certain conditions. No road or 
way for motor vehicles was to be built in this 9 square miles and 
Governor Baxter reserved the right to determine what markers or 
inscriptions should be placed on the mountain as well as certain 
control over its nomenclature. The name of the highest peak, 
“Monument Peak”, was c to “Baxter Peak”, and the area 
was given the name of Baxter State Park. By act of the legislature, 
it was placed under the supervision of the Baxter State Park Com- 
mission, of which Governor Baxter is a member. No expenditure 
has been made by the State in connection with the area. No 
custodian has ever been employed there. What there is in the 
way of trail systems and shelters is merely a result of a haphazard 
and casual development. 

Katahdin is probably the outstanding mountain in the East, 
and its extraordinary geological formations and its Arctic flora 
have attracted Nation-wide attention. Last year, Congressman 
Brewster has said, there were 10,000 visitors to Katahdin. The re- 
cent increase in the visitors to Katahdin is startling. Apart from 
the majesty of the mountain itself, the visitor here is most im- 
pressed by the complete lack of any supervision or protection of 
the area. There is no custodian or anyone in the park area to 
Tepresent law or authority or to prevent depredations. The 
stranger who is drawn to the region by its extensive publicity is 
astounded to find an utter lack of any public accommodations. 
The nearest approaches are the three open lean-tos built years 
ago at Chimney Pond and a small two-room log cabin, originally 
built in 1923 for the game warden, where LeRoy Dudley, well 
known to all Katahdin enthusiasts, without any authority or port- 
folio, attempts to provide sleeping space for 12 people in a space 
suitable for 4. That conditions are not more chaotic is due to 
the chance activity of the C. C. C. in 1933 and 1934, which estab- 
lished a camp site in the old gravel-washed field at Katahdin 
stream and built there some six lean-tos. The obvious inade- 
quacy of this can be gleaned from the fact that over Labor Day 
some 400 people were at this particular spot. Apart from the 
chance of these conditions resulting in irreparable damage, this 
situation is a serious reflection upon the State. Visitors comment 
most critically upon this, pointing out that there is nowhere a 
region of the quality of the Katahdin area where such conditions 
prevail. The nearest fire warden at Togue Ponds, some 
15 miles away, has no authority over the Katahdin State Park. 
In the Great Basin, that transplanted bit of the High Sierra, 
campers recklessly cut down and use for firewood trees which have 
been hundreds of years in growing. One camper may have just 
been washing where the next draws drinking water from Chimney 
Pond. Whoever wishes to open or cut trails at Katahdin does so 
without restraint. As far as he is able to do so, Dudley exerts 
himself to protect the area such devastations, but he is 
powerless in the face of those who flout his warnings. 

I recently noted the statement “God made Katahdin, let not man 
despoil it” as an argument against the proposed bill. It is just 
what man has done, is doing, and may do in the future in the 
Katahdin region, to despoil it, and the necessity of restraining man 
from these things, which makes imperative this bill or some similar 
effective action. No better argument could be advanced for the 
park bill than this very slogan. It is difficult to understand how 
anyone can urge that the present conditions and lack of any control 
or supervision over the area embraced by this bill constitutes any 
rotection from despoliation. More so, how a desire to have the 

te retain control over the 9 miles of the Baxter State Park—one- 
fourth of a township—furnishes any reason for opposing a plan to 
bring the larger area of 504 square miles, or 14 townships, into 
public ownership. Apart from a manifested fear of a “spoliation” 


A the Katahdin area, there has been expressed a thought that the 
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is not of national- park caliber, which those who know the 
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the great western parks and a school of thought which holds 
th is no wilderness in the East worthy of national-park 
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As an instance of the damage which has been wrought through 
ill-considered, haphazard development, we only need to refer to an 


criticism. that it would relieve conditions at 
Pond, a detachment was sent in to build five lean-tos. The result 
was most unfortunate. ‘Three of the shelters are located on an 
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Roaring 
No one who has the least knowledge of Katahdin conditions 


ttempt minimize their seriousness. The price of pulp- 
ey = landowners feel that their holdings are 


that the Katahdin area should be a national park, but 

then, with the exception of Acadia, there were no national parks 
. Subsequently the Shenandoah and Great Smoky 

acquired through public donations and 


stantial area of the projected park be ceded to the Federal 


strenuously deny. This viewpoint is inspired by comparison | gion. 
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ment before it would undertake to protect and supervise that re- 

Recognizing the difficulties and the threatened danger to 
the Katahdin region, Congressman Brewster's bill cares for this 
particular problem by providing that if the Baxter Park area should 
be placed in the control of the National Park Service by the 
State, with or without any other area, then the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his discretion, may administer and protect the area. 
The bill also provides that, if at the end of 10 years, the major 
portion of the contemplated national park has not been acquired, 
then the project fails, and the land is returned to the State. The 
State retains control through its power to cede. 

When the background and the reasons for these particular pro- 
visions are examined it will be seen that there is nothing invidious 
in the Katahdin bill, as has been suggested by some of its oppo- 
nents, but to the contrary it is a very practical means of meeting 
the problems, and the only one which seems workable. 


This is a fact which must not be lost sight of. There 
nothing to prevent enterprising individuals from establishing 
te land around the mountain any type of obnoxious 
opments which may flourish under the e 
come to the region. There is no 


the privilege of traveling in our great western parks or as an 
inexcusable attempt to frighten with the bugaboo of a nonexisting 
situation. There are no such things in the national parks. All 
buildings and structures there are carefully designed by architects, 
superyised and maintained by trained personnel. Every structure 
must harmonize and fit into the background of the locality. Is it 
likely that private interests would have donated the five millions 
for the Great Smoky Mountains National, acquired the additions 
to the Grand Teton and Yosemite National Parks if the National 
Park Service improperly administer these trusts? 

The national parks, of which there are 26, totaling 8,744,447 
square acres, in addition to the 78 national monuments, are an 


reservations. We have a national park in Maine—Acadia—pre- 
sented to the people of America by the residents of Mount Desert, 
who recognized that this was the one method of preserving a 
unique area. Do Maine people regard Acadia as a stigma to the 
State? As to the point of view which attempts to condemn the 
national-park system m toto and would prefer that our wonder- 
lands embraced in this system should have been left to whatever 


mining 
t, and would, there- 
fore, prefer to see the Katahdin region left to fire, lumbering, 
and unrestricted development, in preference to being embraced in 
the national-park chain, it seems only necessary to state that 
point of view. For an example nearest to us, had it prevailed, 
when the Great Smoky Mountains National Park was proposed, 


Park. The fact is that the valley, the “developed area“, where 


p: 
have to answer for what we could have, but have failed to 
conserve, 
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Seventh World’s Poultry Congress and Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS M. LONG 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, on Monday last the House 
passed House Joint Resolution 365, which I had the honor 
and privilege to introduce. This resolution provides for the 
participation by the Federal Government in the Seventh 
World’s Poultry Congress and Exposition, to be held in the 
United States in 1939, and authorizes an appropriation of 
$100,000 for that purpose. 

I desire to bring to the attention of the Members of the 
House some idea of the importance of the poultry industry 
in the United States and the importance of the World’s 
Poultry Congress and Exposition to that industry. 

The poultry industry in 1935 ranked third in importance in 
agricultural products, ranking third only to dairy products 
and cattle. It might be of interest to know that in 1935 the 
value of poultry and poultry products in the United States 
exceeded that of hogs. 

Engaged in the industry are nearly 6,000,000 producers, 
and the value of the industry as a whole in the United 
States in 1935 was $884,000,000, or nearly $1,000,000,000. In 
my home State of Illinois alone there are engaged in the 
business 215,363 producers, and the annual production has 
a value of approximately $54,000,000. 

America is still primarily an agricultural nation. There 
are engaged in that industry a far greater number of per- 
sons than in any other single industry in the country. 

In the United States we produce 40 percent, or nearly one- 
half, of all the poultry and poultry products that are pro- 
duced in the entire world. 

When we stop to consider the magnitude of the business 
and its importance to our basic industry, that of agriculture, 
we cannot help but realize the duty that devolves upon 
Congress and the Federal Government to exert every pos- 
sible means to further and acvance the business of the 
products of the farm. 

Upon the farmer we must and do depend for everything 
we eat and wear, and upon his success and prosperity de- 
pends the success and prosperity of our entire land. When 
he prospers everyone prospers, and when he suffers we all 
suffer with him. 

This is the seventh of the triennial world’s Congresses. 
Former Congresses were held as follows: 
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1 Expected. 

The United States has participated in all the previous 
Congresses, and now has the opportunity of having this 
international educational feature at home. 

These Congresses have a twofold object—first, to in- 
crease information concerning poultry keeping throughout 
the world; and, second, to encourage world-wide fellow- 
ship. From the above table it is apparent both objectives 
are being attained, and particularly is it noticeable that the 
number of countries participating has consistently increased 
since the first Congress in 1921. This makes for greater 
friendliness and understanding in international relations, 
and cannot help but have its direct effect in the promotion 
of peace among the nations. 
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In commenting on the first objective, that of education, 
may I not quote from my own experience and knowledge? 
The production of pouliry has passed from a barnyard en- 
terprise to a highly scientific and specialized business in the 
last few years. No longer is any appreciable amount of 
hatching of eggs done on the farm. It is now done by vast 
hatcheries, whose output of baby chicks runs into millions per 
day. These newly hatched chicks can be handled in trans- 
portation for a period of not more than 72 hours after hatch- 
ing without material mortality. Thus is the field of operation 
expanded from a few miles to cover the entire Nation. 

Nowadays the farmer, instead of attempting to produce 
his poultry flock by hatching his eggs on his own farm by 
such crude means as he may have at hand, turns his atten- 
tion to the production of eggs to be hatched by professional 
hatchers. The production of eggs for hatching depends 
entirely upon the health and physical condition of the 
farmer’s flock of laying poultry. 

About the middle of the winter the professional hatchers 
make their contracts with the farmers in their respective 
areas for hatching eggs for spring. They go onto the farm 
and inspect the flock. This inspection is highly scientific 
end detects any physical defects which might prevent the 
production of first-class hatching eggs and strong virile baby 
chicks. Such hens as are found to react to these tests are 
culled out, and the farmer must dispose of them for such 
market price as he can obtain at the time. The value of the 
bird thus culled out and sold at prevailing market is negli- 
gible as compared with its value if it could be retained as an 
egg producer. 

A large department of the Poultry Congress is devoted to 
education and information available to the farmer so that 
he may know how to handle his flock in order to reduce the 
number of culled-out birds to a minimum and thus increase 
his income. 

Another highly important educational field of these con- 
gresses has to do with the handling and marketing of poul- 
try and poultry products to avoid deterioration. The present 
loss in this country from this source is staggering. The 
loss from mortality of poultry alone amounts to $50,000,000 
per year, and the loss from deterioration of dressed poultry 
and products from improper marketing, handling, and re- 
frigeration reaches the overwhelming figure of $100,000,000 
per year. 

A great portion of this appalling loss can be overcome by 
increased knowledge on the part of the producers and mar- 
keters as to improved methods, both in handling and keeping 
poultry and its products. Every dollar saved.to the farmer 
by this means is just that much more income for him. With 
every increase in income for the farmer comes that much 
additional buying power for the products of other industries 
and the betterment of conditions generally throughout the 
country. There is no class of people who buy more freely 
than do the farmers. His buying power is limited only by 
the extent of his income. 

How important is the poultry industry to the farmer? 
From a first-hand knowledge gained through many years 
F OT Soa p LOEn haa a wag 
to furnish pertinent facts. 

The farmer’s wife on Saturday night brings her eggs to 
town and delivers them to the grocer. From the proceeds 
of the eggs she supplies the farm table for the coming week. 
In addition to this there are many times enough left over 
to reach a long way in clothing the farmer’s family. In my 
experience there have been many occasions when this “egg 
money”, as the farmers term it, has helped with the payment 
of taxes and other general farm expenses. In other words, 
it may be stated that as a general rule the products of the 
poultry yard meet the running expenses both as to food and 
clothing for the farmer’s household. 

When we summarize and consider the importance of this 
branch of agriculture and that the educational advantages 
of the Poultry Congress will increase the advantages of 
over 5,000,000 farmers, then I feel that the House is to be 
congratulated on passing this bill, and will have earned and 
will receive gratitude of all those engaged in the industry. 
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oF 


HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, the sales tax levies its pen- 
alty on the mite of the widow and on the last dollar of the 
poor. It is a tax on need and necessity, on sickness and 
suffering. The sales tax never considers the fundamental 
principle of taxation—the ability to pay. No assessor inter- 
rogates as to the resources or the buying power of the man 
or woman who stands at the counter to purchase the needs of 
life, 

The long-established principle of taxation, sometimes 
called the American plan, is to tax according to the ability to 
pay. The man with wealth and property receives a greater 
protection from his Government than the man with none. 
The fire wagon and the fire service protect the man with 
buildings and merchandise. They afford much less protec- 
tion to the tenant and to the man and woman without a 
home. The police department protects life as well as prop- 
erty, but it incurs a majority of its responsibilities in the 
protection of property. The Army and Navy have for their 
purpose the protection of life and liberty of the people, but 
they both assume serious obligations in protecting the prop- 
erty, including the merchandise and the profits, particularly 
of big business. So it is with the courts of our land—a 
function for protecting both life and property. And follow- 
ing through the responsibilities and functions of the Govern- 
ment, you discover that most of its ramifications and ex- 
penses deal with corporations, land and buildings and 
merchandise, and the property rights of citizens; so on this 
basis the man of the greatest wealth is the man who requires 
the greatest degree of public protection and adds the great- 
est cost of government. Consequently the centuries have 
evolved the fair principle of taxation based upon the wealth 
and the ability of the taxpayer to pay. 

TAXES INCREASE YEAR BY YEAR 

A sales tax on luxuries, such as liquor, tobacco, cosmetics, 
yachts, and furnishings of splendor, has a justification, but a 
tax on the bread, the bacon, the beans, the potatoes, the 
overalls, the calico dress, and all the other modest require- 
ments of decent life is a tax on the right to exist. 

Sales taxes have been inflicted by various States because of 
emergencies. The cost of government, regardless of protests, 
marches onward and upward. One of the principal reasons 
for this increase is that the functions of the Government are 
growing. This is especially true of the municipalities of the 
country and of the Federal Government, which have been 
expanding in their programs and continually assuming new 
responsibilities. On the other hand, taxes have more nearly 
maintained a mean level in the States, the counties, and the 
townships, where governmental agencies are at a standstill. 
There is one notable exception in States in the construction 
of modern highways, built largely from gasoline taxes. This 
has tremendously increased the demands for taxes in all the 
States in the Union. 

There is no serious objection to a sales tax on luxuries, nor 
on gasoline by the States and the Federal Government, which 
apply this revenue to highly improved highways that are so 
necessary to facilitate modern commerce and to add to the 
efficiency of transportation. It is obviously unfair to tax the 
farmer on his land to pay for the adjacent highway for the 
use of the motorist. The river and highway have always been 
the paths along which civilization marches. The attempt on 
the part of certain individuals and special interests to shift 
the burden of taxes from incomes and inheritance to a sales 
tax is clearly an effort to shift the burden of government from 
the rich, who can afford to pay, to the backs of the poor, who 
must suffer privations to uphold the Government. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE SALES TAX 


The sales tax in California was first levied on the basis 
of 242 percent. It has since been revised, and foods have been 
eliminated, but the rate has been increased to 3 percent. 
Let us examine how this sales tax is applied in California 
restaurants. The poor man stops at a lunch counter for a 
cup of coffee and a sandwich, and pays 15 cents for his lunch 
and 1 cent for sales tax. When he pays for seven lunches, 
he has expended $1.05 of his income for food and 7 cents for 
a sales tax. Now, the man with a much greater income 
steps into a restaurant and buys himself one luncheon at a 
cost of $1.05; he pays a 3-cent sales tax on his lunch. In 
other words, on $1.05 expended for food the poor man pays 
7 cents as against 3 cents for the rich man, or 23344 percent 
higher rate on this sales-tax set-up than does the man with 
an income a thousand times greater; consequently, the poor 
man’s dollar pays 2½ times more sales tax than does the 
dollar of the rich citizen. And it must be remembered also 
that the poor man’s dollar is a much larger percentage of his 
total income than that of his more fortunate neighbor. 

GRADUATED TAX IS JUST 


The graduated income tax is one of the fairest taxes ever 
devised. It is based absolutely on the principle of ability to 
pay. Under its provisions a man with $100,000 income pays 
a higher tax, while a man with $1,000 income pays no income 
tax. This is fair, for the reason that every man who works 
is entitled to food and clothing and shelter. If his yearly 
income merely provides for the bare necessities of life for 
himself and his family, then, surely, the man who has an 
abundant income, not only sufficient to provide for the neces- 
sities of life but also for the finest clothing, best foods, and 
best automobiles, and all the other requirements of the age, 
and still has a surplus remaining, should bear the greater 
burden of the cost of government. Even though the families 
of low income escape income taxes and own no real estate 
and escape property taxes, yet they pay on every cigar, cig- 
arette, every glass of beer, and many other so-called luxury 
taxes. It cannot be said that the poor pay no taxes. They 
who have no property pay tax indirectly in their rents, gaso- 
line, and various other expenditures. 

The graduated inheritance tax is also a fair system of 
taxation. A shrewd business man may accumulate a million 
dollars or a billion or more. He has done so because he has 
employed labor at a profit—men and women who are 
workers at his plant and who have made material contribu- 
tions to his wealth—because of a great consuming public he 
sells his goods at a profit, but both his manufacturing and 
his marketing depend upon somebody else, upon society and 
population in general. The laws of the country, its institu- 
tions, such as banks and railways; its rivers, forests, mines, 
and its various facilities have enabled him to amass a fortune. 
He has enjoyed protection of his government, has been en- 
riched by his workers and his consumers, and owes all that 
he has to those about him. When he passes on it is right 
and proper that the Government should step in and take a 
reasonable proportion of his estate for the use of the citizens 
who enabled him to amass it. They have been silent part- 
ners in his prosperity but have not shared it, 

GRADUATED LAND TAK 


One of the deficiencies of our system of taxation is that 
in our local systems we do not use the principle of a gradu- 
ated tax as is used by the Federal and State governments 
in income and inheritance taxes. As a general rule, a man 
with a $2,000 home has not the proportional ability to pay 
his taxes as a man with a $100,000 home. It is further true 
that a man with the 40-acre farm and a family to support 
has not the same ability to pay as the man with 1,000 or 
2,000 or 10,000 acres, A graduated land tax would encourage 
the man with a small farm and it would discourage the 
monopolization of land by landlords, who frequently live in 
the cities and maintain the poorest kind of housing and 
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country, would retard speculation and monopolization of 

land and result in a better opportunity for the small home 

owner and landowner and contribute to the general welfare. 
CORPORATIONS ARE PRIVILEGED 


Corporations should pay higher taxes than the individual. 
The corporation has a tremendous advantage. The life of 
the individual is limited. The corporation may measure its 
life tenure by the centuries. The corporation enjoys limi- 
tations as to its liabilities. 

A citizen may be worth a million; and if he owns $10,000 
stock in a bank that becomes bankrupt, usually the liability 
is limited to the value of the stock; but if a poor man, in 
business for himself, becomes bankrupt, he is lucky if he 
saves even a modest home for his future use. Because of 
this and other special privileges, those who enjoy the pro- 
tection of a corporation should pay society and the Govern- 
ment a reasonable price for this special privilege. It might 
be noted here that nearly all of the abuses of wealth and 
of special privilege are exercised by great corporations, and 
some of these have become so great and powerful as to defy 
States, courts, cities, and counties, and even the Federal 
Government. 

PUBLICITY PROTECTS PUBLIC 

Publicity is a powerful agency in any system of honest 
taxation. When the home owner makes returns on his real 
estate and personal property, the rolls are open to all the 
neighbors of his township, his county, his city, and his State. 
His neighbors have a right to know whether he has rendered 
an honest tax roll, because both he and his neighbors are 
partners in all the agencies of the Government. Because 
of this publicity, many errors in assessments are corrected. 
State laws promote machinery of appeal so that the injured 
taxpayer may have relief. No factor is so powerful as the 
so-called pitiless publicity in the elimination of favoritism, 
the evasion and avoidance of just taxation. 

PUBLICITY REPEAL A MISTAKE 


The recent message of President Roosevelt exposing the 
scandalous evasion of income taxes by the selfish and un- 
patriotic rich is due in part, in my opinion, to the repeal of 
the publicity feature of the income tax and that of high- 
salaried corporation officials. There is no defense of secrecy 
in the swollen incomes of a favored few. The tax on large 
incomes is as legitimate as the tax on a farm or a home. 
Why turn the limelight on the small property owner and 
enshroud the huge incomes in darkness? It has but one 
outstanding result—it enables the privileged overlords to 
cover up, to cheat the Government. Cheating the Govern- 
ment is cheating fellow citizens who pay their taxes patrioti- 
cally. Cheaters in time of war are enemies of their country, 
and in time of peace they are nothing more than legalistic 
robbers and should be dealt with accordingly. 

A MONSTROUS DOCTRINE 


J. P. Morgan is reported as making the amazing state- 
ment that— 
Taxing is a legal question, pure and simple, and not a moral one. 


That utterance sounds like the cynical philosophy of an 
Al Capone. It is unworthy of any honest banker or upright 
businessman. It indicates that the author denies that he 
owes an honest obligation to his Government. Rather than 
pay his just share of the cost of protection and opportunity 
his country affords, he justifies the employment of un- 
scrupulous attorneys who betray the law and sell the rights 
of patriotic neighbors and shift a greater burden on the 
backs of those less able to pay. Men of this type rob the 
worker, the widow, and the orphan of their last dollar of 
savings with phony securities and worthless foreign bonds. 
They underwrite the “blue sky” stocks of crooked promoters 
and wreck railroads, banks, and industry, and prey like wild 
beasts upon the products of agriculture to gratify their 
perpetual appetite of greed. And when labor battles for 
decent hours and living wages, and when Congress legislates 
to protect the innocent investor, and when President Roose- 
velt challenges their ruthless reign of economic brigandage, 
they shout “dictator”, rubber stamps”, prate. about liberty 
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and the rights of man, and flee from the wrath of outraged 
victims to the columns of a subsidized press and to the 
legalistic mazes of reactionary courts. Morgan’s doctrine is a 
moral monstrosity, a violation of Christian and patriotic 
principles, an arrogant social assumption, and belongs to 
the antediluvian age of the tooth and the claw. It is a 
camouflaged iniquity. 

The sales tax is subtle. It is paid penny by penny, and 
there is no record, no manner of inspecting and analyzing 
who pays or the fairness of its payment. Because publicity 
is a great protector of the taxpayer and the Government 
as well, every form of taxation should be an open book, 
subject to the inspection of any citizen at will. 

SALES TAX FAVORS RICH 

The future of democracy depends upon the social security 
of the masses. Unfair taxation is one of the sources of 
economic injustice. The evasion and avoidance of just 
taxes is an infraction of the ethics of good neighbors. It is 
cheating both friends and strangers. It is wrong legally and 
is civil treason. 

The sales tax avoids publicity. It is one of the shrewdest 
systems of taxation ever devised to place the cost of the 
Government on the masses who have low incomes. Most of 
the propaganda in this country for the sales tax is devised 
by the unscrupulous rich and by newspapermen who have 
been enriched by great corporations and those who live by 
special privilege. The sales tax preys on the poor, the un- 
protected, the defenseless—those least able to bear it. The 
graduated income and inheritance taxes fall on those who 
enjoy the greatest protection and opportunity afforded by 
the Government and best able to pay. And every system of 
taxation should be levied and collected openly with unre- 
stricted publicity because it is a question of public interest 
and fosters fair play and a square deal. 


What Should the Catholics of America Do About 
Hitler's Attacks on Their Coreligionists in Ger- 
many? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON JUNE 4, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record I include a radio address I de- 
livered over station WMCA on Friday, June 4, 1937, as 
follows: 


As most of my listeners realize, there is a bitter struggle going 
on today between the cross and the swastika. On one side are all 
the Christian churches, from the Catholic to the ultra Protestant, 
united beyond denominational differences by a common peril, all 
cemented by the necessity of upholding the fundamentals of 
Christianity, with its liberty of conscience and liberty of con- 
fession. On the other side stands Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
pledged to a sort of pagan totalitarian weltanschauung. They 
wish to set themselves up as gods of Valhalla. They would sub- 
stitute pitiless heroism for Christian charity in Germany. All 
priests and ministers who will not bow down in servile obeisance 
are received with a policeman's club and consigned to concentra- 
tion camps. Small wonder, therefore, that priests and nuns, 
ministers, and Masons, are fleeing Germany—fleeing the new 
national socialist paganism. 

We, on this side of the Atlantic, cannot remain supine in the 
face of the insults and cruelties which are being heaped on the 
Catholic Church in Germany. The Catholics are now facing the 
same bullying, the same hectoring, the same bloody deeds, the 
same atrocities that the Jews have suffered at the hands of the 
Hitler hoodlums and storm troopers, with the connivance and 
encouragement of Government officials. The Vatican, after great 
patience and forbearance, is compelled to assail the violations of 
its concordat with Berlin. The Nazi sterilization laws, the fake 
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charges of immorality against nuns and monks, the denying to 
Catholics of the right of free speech and the freedom of the press 
in religious matters, have all very properly stirred up the Vatican 
and Catholics the world over. The campaign against Catholicism 
is following the same paths trod by Jewish martyrs. 

We applaud the courage of the Vatican in thus voicing its dis- 
approval of the insane and brutal atrocities of Hitler and his gang. 

The real motives behind the anti-Catholic drive in Germany 
today is Hitler’s determination to control completely the educa- 
tion of German youth. Hitler made known his intentions in his 
recent May Day address to German labor. 

“There are still among us old fogies who, according to their 
leanings, stand either to the right or to the left and pass one 
another much as do hostile dogs and cats”, he said. “But this does 
not disturb us. We will take away their children. These we will 
train and educate to become new Germans, 

“We will not permit them to lapse into the old way of thinking 
but will give them a thorough . We will take them when 
they are 10 years old and bring them up in the spirit of the com- 
munity until they are 18. They shall not escape us.” 

In Germany, Hitler is bent upon the absolute extinction of the 
Catholic schools, despite Germany’s treaty or concordat with the 
Catholic Vatican. All Catholic youth societies have been dis- 
banded; their leaders have already been imprisoned and sent to 
concentration camps, where they undergo terrible hardships. The 
charges of immorality against brothers of the lay orders and simi- 
lar charges against the monks, are only “red herrings” across the 
trail. They are conjured up in a rascally fashion, simply to hide 
the main purpose of that marplot Hitler and his cabinet of bandits. 

These accusations of immoral practices are despicable though 
effective weapons for discrediting the church in the interests of 
the totalitarian state. Hitler says: “The Catholics must be utterly 
destroyed. They interfere with my dictatorship. Otherwise my 
dictatorship will not be complete. I brook no rival.” Herr Goeb- 
bels has declared that faith in priests must be destroyed. There 
can only be faith in Hitler. 

Militarism and all it implies is the ultimate aim of Germany 
under Hitler. Christianity, involving the doctrine of turning the 
other cheek and the deification of the Redeemer, must give way 
to a sort of paganism, whereby Hitler and his cronies are to be 
fairly worshipped as the gods of a new regime. No longer shall 
there be ways of Christian peace. All roads shall lead to war 
and to militarism. 

It was refreshing to notice the censure of Adolph Hitler by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly at Columbus, Ohio, on May 31. It 
was expressed, in part, in the following manner: “Alongside the 
revelation of God is Christ Jesus; national socialism is demanding 
from the church the recognition of a divine revelation in itself, 
in the person of the Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler and in reality 
and history of the German Nation. 

“The church in Germany is facing extinction. The church which 
cradled the reformation is today carrying the cross. We dare 
not stand aside and let our brethren fight the battle alone. If 
we do, and the battle is lost, the time will come when we, too, will 
fight the battle alone.” 

Sadder even than the havoc being wrought to the minds and the 
bodies and the souls of the adults in Germany through the inhu- 
man treatment of the fantastic and fanatic German regime is the 
stark tragedy which the Jewish children in Germany are being 
forced to undergo. These waifs and are the most 
pathetic victims of Adolf Hitler’s slow massacre. These children, 
though they are too young to know what it is all about, are sub- 
jected to a method of torture far worse than the baby killing 
which was charged against German infantry in the early days of 
the Great War in cartoons depicting little bodies wriggling on the 
bayonets of the marching armies. 

Hitler’s torture of the Jewish children is truly ingenious, for he 
has invented a way to convert the period of childhood into a term 
of unrelieved sorrow, fear, dread, and suffering. It is commonly 

ted among the peoples of the civilized world that any man 
who would inflict suffering on a child wantonly or for the purpose 
of avenging some offense, real or imaginary, attributed to the child’s 
parents, or for any other reason, is not quite right mentally and 
ought to be put away. Hitler's little victims are not allowed to die. 
They have no such luck. Hitler keeps them alive, and they suffer 
day after horrible day at the hands of a nation as a matter of 
national policy. 

The German child who is a Jew is compelled to listen to the 
most unspeakable vilification of his parents, and the child’s first 
attempts at spelling out public notices on the billboards will in- 
form him that he is not a human being like other children, but a 
beast, whose parents were not human beings either, but loathsome 
animals 


If the child lives in a country town where there are not suffi- 
cient Jewish children to warrant the establishment of a ghetto 
school in which to segregate little Jews, then the torture of the 
victim is even more artistic. In that case the child may be com- 
pelled to sit in the classroom and pay attention while the teacher 
explains that the little Jewish child is a vile creature, a species 
or vermin, and a menace to the German Nation. If the teacher so 
desires, the Jewish child may be dismissed from the room during 
the lecture, in which case the Aryan children, with characteristic 
cruelty of children, plus the sadistic delight in the infliction of 
pain which is now being fostered in young Nazis, will catch the 
young Jewish boy or girl after class to tell what the teacher said. 

If the radio is turned on in the home of a Jewish family, the 
children will hear an orator somewhere in Berlin or Munich ex- 
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Paine Saat SB parents ATAA Rpecion beset. eh thas toy, Are 
ttle beasts themselves. 

A lone Jewish child, in a small community, must play alone, for 
the true Nazi children, of course, will not admit him to their 
company, and a gentile child, with pity in its heart, would be 
SAR to offer the victim any sympathy. They might both be 

up. 

And then, of course, it is fair sport for the Nazi children to kick 
and beat and throw rocks at the. little Jewish children, because 
that is preliminary training for one of the highest functions of 
Nazi citizenship in days to come. 

All children have a trusting attitude toward grown people, and 

& harsh word may leave an ineffaceable scar on the soul of the 
young one. The souls of the children of the Jews in Germany will 
be cross-hacked with a thousand cuts, for they will never know 
anything in childhood but insults to themselves and the foulest 
aspersions on the only adults to whom they can turn for comfort— 
their parents and other relatives. 
It is absolutely certain that their childhood, the few hours of 
innocence which are given to all of us and which civilized people 
try to invest with beauty and joy, has been destroyed by a man 
who has been seriously nominated by some of his followers, not as 
& king, not merely as a ruler, but as a god, the redeemer of the 
German race. It would be a mistake to call him a baby killer, 
You can’t torture a dead child. 

I predict these refined Hitler cruelties against Jewish children, 
that would challenge even Torquemada, will be repeated against 
Catholic children. 

It is well to recall the statement of our President before a com- 
mittee of Congress, of which I was proud to be a member, which 
visited the President at the White House, to protest against Mex- 
ican atrocities against Catholics. What the President said may 
well be restated in reference to German brutalities against Jews 
and Catholics. The statement is as follows: “The President stated 
that he is in entire sympathy with all people who make it clear 
that the American people and the Government believe in freedom 
of religious worship not only in the United States but also in 
other nations.” 

What shall the American Catholics and the American Jews do? 
How can they stop the machinations, the plunder, the rapine, the 
terrorisms of these German dictators? There must be some 
punishment. It certainly must be within our rights not only to 
rebel but to invoke sanctions. There is but one way. Germany 
must be thoroughly boycotted. Germany is an industrial nation, 
It cannot live without foreign trade. Hitler must be made to feel 
the scourge of a thoroughgoing boycott. If the 30,000,000 Catho- 
lics of this country, supplemented by the six and one-half million 
Jews, make up their minds to refuse to accept German-made 
goods, the effect would be revolutionary. Germany then would 
be deeply stirred. Then Hitler might be forced to realize the sense 
of his responsibilities and cease his brutal attacks on the defense- 
less members of the Catholic and Jewish faith, who refuse to 
adopt the Nazi ritual and who refuse to worship the Nazi leaders. 

Catholics generally would indeed be spineless jellyfish if they 
refuse to resent and retaliate. Boycott must be their watchword. 
They must heed and follow their great leader, Cardinal Mundelein. 
He is unafraid. He is a match for these cowardly German 
dictators. 

To use language that the Nazi bullies can best understand, 
Hitler must gestraft werden. Boycott will be his punishment. 


H. R. 4724, to Create me oant Olympus National 
ar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MONRAD C. WALLGREN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. Speaker, may I talk today of 
beautiful forests, crystal waters, and majestic mountains; 
of giant Douglas firs, whose 14-foot diameters and 300-foot 
heights, known only to the Pacific Northwest, are the prod- 
ucts of a thousand years’ growth; of moss-carpeted and 
fern-bedecked forest floor; of broad-leaf maple, whose 
spreading branches, festooned with long, trailing moss, form 
a ceiling to the first story of near tropical verdure under 
the towering fir, spruce, and hemlock; of the myriad of 
clear streams and lakes whose source is in the pure, live 
glaciers and snow-capped mountains only hiking distance 
away; of that unique panorama of Olympic mountain peaks 
scattered there in a way that sets their beauty off to best 
advantage? 

Ladies and gentlemen, these many beauties can be placed 
in one national park and become an everlasting asset to our 
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Nation. On the other hand, if the logger is allowed to cut 
the trees, this rare combination of Nature’s bounties will be 
forever lost. 

The passage of the bill (H. R. 4724) to create the Mount 
Olympus National Park will enforce the conservation and 
development of these forests and mountains for our benefit 
and for the benefit of all posterity. 

In 1935 my bill to create this park was first introduced. In 
1936, after full hearings, the Public Lands Committee of the 
House favorably reported the bill to Congress. A crowded 
legislative calendar prevented a final vote in the closing days 
of the 1936 session. 

Reintroduced this year after thorough restudy of the area, 
the measure was amended to meet previous objections. The 
proposed area was reduced to approximately 600,000 acres. 
But in reduction of acreage the boundaries were so placed 
as to include adequate examples of primeval forests of Doug- 
las fir, Sitka spruce, hemlock, and red cedar. 

By this effort to eliminate all commercially available tim- 
berlands not needed for the park unit, 140,000 acres, upon 
which grows some 5,000,000,000 board feet of timber, were re- 
turned to the Olympic National Forest. The amended bill, if 
passed, will leave approximately 1,000,000 acres of timberland 
in the national forest for commercial use. 

Despite this effort to adjust park needs to potential com- 
mercial timber needs, the lumber interests have continued to 
fight the park proposal. This, even after full presentation 
of commercial statistics by park opponents last year, had 
failed to convince the Public Lands Committee that with- 
drawal of park timber would jeopardize commercial develop- 
ment. Various individuals and organizations, among them 
the Washington State Planning Council, have now made 
hasty recommendations which, if adopted, would result in 
there being no park at all. 

The problem today can be concisely stated in the words of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes: 

I insist that it would be a stupid thing for this country to do, 
an unpardonable thing, to surrender this area to become a labora- 
tory for the working out of a theory of multiple use which inevi- 
tabiy, sooner or later, would mean the exhaustion of everything in 
the area capable of being converted into a money profit, 

Of sustained yield and multiple use I shall have more to 
say later. If the future is foretold by events of the past, there 
will be no effective sustained yield in our forests. The disap- 
pearance of great timber wealth in many States of the Nation 
is proof of this. 

The Pacific Northwest today is one of the last remaining 
timber empires of the United States. There the present gen- 
eration can remember the day when mighty forests grew 
right at the city limits. In the older timber districts of the 
Nation the greatness of their forests remain but stories on the 
printed page. Today in Washington State the logger is mov- 
ing into the last virgin stands of timber. Until recently these 
stands were ignored, for the timber near the seacoast could be 
cut at a greater profit. 

What now if this timber is turned over to the logger? 
What will be the future benefit to our State and the Nation? 
Will pay rolls boom in some section for a few years and then 
disappear? Will only charred stumps be left to remind us of 
former grandeur? 

The story of the lumber industry is one of slashed and 
burned-over forests, of low wages, of stranded populations, 
and of eventually useless lands. What proof have we that it 
will be different in the future? Only the promise of a not 
very reliable industry. 

When logging and milling is in process settlements are 
built. Homes, schools, churches, and stores represent the 
investment of workers who thought the timber assets were 
everlasting. Then suddenly the timber in the area is ex- 
hausted and assets become liabilities. The result is a ghost 
town amid fire-blackened snags and stumps, the unburied 
skeletons of forest beauty. 

It is the old story that has been reenacted in many States. 
Michigan and Minnesota have played their scenes. The 
closing act was directed by the F. E. R. A., which moved 
stump ranchers to Alaska’s Matanuska Valley. 


We in Washington know these problems. We have our 
ghost towns and our stump ranches. Hadlock, Getchell, 
Robe, Port Crescent, and many other similar deserted towns 
are but a few which watched great lumber mills being built 
and then abandoned. The trouble is that too many forget 
all this when they stand in a million and a half acres of virgin 
forest whose giant trees obliterate the sky. Today there are 
thousands of acres of unproductive stump land immediately 
surrounding this beautiful national forest. Perhaps these 
will remind us. 

But I am interested today, not in past destruction, but in 
future conservation. Conservation which will mean real 
development is the aim of the park bill. 

To recognize the possibilities for development you must 
realize the true beauty of this area. I am at a loss as to 
how this realization can be brought to you except through 
a visit. But even a visit would be unsatisfactory, for this 
last outpost of wilderness defies superficial investigation. 

But there on the Olympic Peninsula of the State of Wash- 
ington is a truly ideal combination—vast virgin forests, 
tumbling streams, timber-locked lakes, rugged mountains, 
and a temperate climate. 

When such a combination is to be found on land owned 
by the Federal Government, it is almost unbelievable that 
there should be objection to the creation of a national park. 

But objections there are—objections which come from 
timber interests which want to cut all of the timber and 
conservationist organizations which want none of the tim- 
ber cut. To follow the dictates of either would mean the 
end of the national park. 

Despite all objections, it seems to me that there are only 
two valid questions to be answered, First, is the present 
suggested area of sufficient size to include and protect a 
truly representative stand of the distinctive forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. Second, will the amount of timber in- 
cluded have a measurable adverse effect on the industrial 
well-being of the State or will that adverse effect be ab- 
sorbed by increasing tourist travel once the park is created 
and developed? 

I am willing to take the affirmative answer of the National 
Park Service to the first question. I think the testimony 
given at the Public Lands Committee last year, plus the 
elimination of timber stands called for in the 1937 bill, an- 
swer the second question. 

In drafting the 1937 bill, H. R. 4724, the aim was to 
include all the timber essential for an ideal park unit and 
to exclude all timber nonessential to such a unit. This ex- 
clusion was thought worth while as a means of assisting in 
projected sustained-yield plans announced by the Forest 
Service. 

In agreeing to the elimination of timberlands the prac- 
tical friends of the park are hoping, with varying degrees of 
confidence, that the announced sustained-yield program will 
be successful. 

After all, the aim of H. R. 4724 is an ideal national park. 
If this aim can be reached with a minimum of interference 
to the Forest Service ideal of sustained yield, then that mini- 
mum of interference should be sought. Therefore, in draft- 
ing the 1937 bill every attempt was made to meet justified 
economic and practical objections to the original boundary 
agreed upon by the Public Lands Committee last year. 

In trying to reach a middle ground, 140,000 acres of land 
with a growth of 5,000,000,000 feet of timber was eliminated. 
In addition, all privately owned lands were lopped off. 

Before these new boundaries were agreed upon, however, a 
careful study was made to make sure that the beauties of 
the included lands were such as to insure one of the most 
attractive parks in the Nation. Even with the reductions, 
fully three-fourths of the finest lowland forests of Douglas 
fir, Sitka spruce, and giant cedar included in the original 
bill, are retained in the new one. 

The present bill eliminates about 140,000 acres on the 
west and southwest sides of the proposed park ,but includes 
496 square miles of lowland forest and 312 square miles of 
additional beautiful subalpine forest. There is no doubt but 
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that these forests include the finest examples of the distinc- ae results in practically complete destruction of the 


tive trees to be found only on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Although great sections have been eliminated because of 
the desire to cooperate with those people who honestly think 
that the economic well-being of the State of Washington is 
thus protected, the area proposed in the bill is a much more 
adequate and better rounded recreational conservation area 
than that suggested by the Washington State Planning 
Council. 

With apparent disregard for the requirement of the Na- 
tional Park Service and with the needs for conservation, the 
planning council made hasty recommendations. Recom- 
mendations which did not provide for the inclusion of ade- 
quate examples of the primeval forests. Its plan would strip 
the park and deny to posterity these unreplaceable forests, 
the heritage of Washington State. It would leave this area 
for commercial use despite the fact that a careful study will 
show that the economic return of the area would be greater 
as a national recreational reservation which would draw 
millions of people throughout the untold years to come. 

For no apparent reason the planning council would lop 
off a beautiful lake section in the southeast portion of the 
park. Similar mystery shrouds its reasons for eliminating 
the beautiful Lake Crescent. No one knows why one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the United States should be excluded 
from what can be one of its most beautiful parks. 

The reasons for the elimination of the beautiful timbered 
areas on the western side of the proposed park can be under- 
stood more easily. The reasons here are purely commercial 
even though very short-sighted. The timber interests want 
to be able to cut these trees when they get ready. 

Serious study was given to these commercial interests. 
Recognition of the needs of the lumber industry was made 
with the elimination of timberlands. 

Despite such recognition, however, the real “sustained 
yield”, in which we who favor the park have confidence, is 
the constantly increasing value of these forests from a 
recreational and tourist viewpoint. 

We want the people of this Nation and other nations to 
visit the park. They will visit the park to see the trees. 
They will not come thousands of miles to see cut-over sus- 
pace yield acres even though the mountains are beautiful. 

Congressman MASSINGALE, of Oklahoma, expressed this at- 
titude at the hearings when he said: 

If you confine your attractiveness to mountain scenery, will you 
not lose the tourist trade because the things that the 


State of Washington down in our part of the world are the very 
that you seem to want to get rid of, and that is the huge 
growths. 


things 
trees and the jungle 

I should like to bring hundreds of citizens of Washington 
State here to tell you what has happened to our trees. Very 
few of them are impressed by the high-sounding phrases re- 
garding sustained yield and selective cutting. 

They know many things about logging which you people, 
who have not been in our forests, cannot visualize. Selec- 
tive cutting means that the big tree will be felled and the 
smaller ones left for the future. Can you evaluate the effi- 
ciency of such a system where a tree 14 feet in diameter 
stands closely flanked on all sides by smaller trees. 

You who have never seen logging operations in such a 
forest cannot visualize the felling of a giant Douglas fir 200 
to 300 feet tall. You cannot know how the loggers scramble 
for safety when the last cut is finished and the tree starts 
to fall. They run for life if within hearing of the shout 
that announces the cut completed. Never does one know 
what other trees will be crushed, mangled, and hurtled 
through the air by the falling giant. 

And these trees that are crushed may be bigger than those 
which the eastern logger cuts for lumber. In the West 
more timber is wasted per acre by felling and other logging 
operations than ever stood on many forests in the East. 
It has been estimated that this waste is from twenty to 
thirty thousand board feet per acre. Steel spar skidders are 
supposed to have displaced high lead logging, but as used 
one system is about as destructive as the other. At the end 
of either operation the combination of logging and slash 


8 is probably no doubt that logging operations can be 
made less destructive, but the time when this is done depends 
upon the profit which can be made from those trees which 
are now knocked down instead of logged. High lead logging: 
is no respecter of obstacles when the felled tree is jerked 
through the forest by cable powered by a donkey engine; 
everything in the path is shattered and broken. 

In the heavy timber country there seems to have been 
developed a fatalistic attitude toward the destruction of trees. 
3 for sawmills is the first thought, and destruction the 
secon 

The necessity for sustained yield and selective cutting is 
admitted, but the possibilities of its becoming generally prac- 
ticed is doubted. 

To illustrate this, I should like to quote a few excerpts 
from a speech made this year by William B. Greeley, a former 
head of the United States Forest Service and now secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, as 
reported in the Forest Digest. At a western lumbermen’s 
conference, he said: 

Mr. ester gc cen AE aga aco DOPA VO NEDAN 
forest lands in the country upon the sustained-yield basis and to 


contribute to that broad term of social security which compre- 
hends in a single phrase o 


Meld. 
I am to say that our industry is and ready to 


accept sustained yield as the reasonable and ; Proper objective 
toward which our efforts should be headed. 

How can we stay the process of ron rg oa i and put our industry 
upon & basis of sufficient security to bring this sustained-yield 
principle out of the clouds and make it something that we can 
practically recommend, that you and I as foresters, or economists, 
can practically recommend to the timber owners? 

I have no quarrel with those who would stabilize the lum- 
ber industry. I do have a quarrel with those who insist that 
every tree be made available for an experiment in stabiliza- 
tion. I say that sustained yield to have a stabilization effect 
will have to be dependent upon much more than the few 
acres under discussion for the park. It is much more im- 
portant to bring back into production those blackened stump 
lands which logging waste has made unproductive. The best 
lands for sustained yield and reforestation are outside of the 
proposed park. 

I have a quarrel, too, with those statisticians who build 
fairy castles with unproved sustained-yield hopes. Such 
statistics are little more than the desires of the statistician. 

Most of the cry against the park is based on the neces- 
sity of this timber being made commercially available to 
maintain pay rolls in the State. 

First, these statisticians said that the creation of the park 
would jeopardize the pulp industry. This argument was 
knocked sky high at the Public Lands Committee hearing last 
year. The argument is now forgotten. 

No one disputed the statement of Chris Morgenroth, of 
Port Angeles, who has lived on the Olympic Peninsula 47 
years. He said the 42,000,000 cords of pulpwood in western 
Clallam and Jefferson Counties would support present pulp 
mills, without regrowth, for 100 years; that it would keep 
10 mills, as big as the largest present mill, with normal re- 
growth, going forever. 

With the deflation of this claim, the opponents turned 
their statistical manipulators loose on sawmill-industry fig- 
ures. And up they come with figures supposedly proving that 
the proposed park timber used as sawmill fodder will give 
9,000 men permanent employment with an annual pay roll of 
$1,500,000. Let us see—a million and a half dollars divided 
among 9,000 men—that is about $166 per man per year. 

Think of it, they want to cut this beautiful timber to give 
annual salaries of $166. Figure it out yourself; here is what 
they say: 

The said national forest area of 300,310 acres referred to are 
capable of 3 supporting, under sustained timber- yield 

management 6 9,000 persons, with annual sustained 
yea for all time o 00,000,000 to 110,000,000 feet, board measure, 


and paying labor fin — present wage-scale standards approximately 


one and one-half dollars per annum also for all time. 
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Perhaps Congress, after reading such a black testimonial 
for wage scales, will want to investigate wage standards in- 
stead of timber stands. 

But let us check into these sustained-yield figures. The 
best estimate of merchantable timber on the proposed park 
lands now in the forest reserve. the above-mentioned 300,310 
acres, approximates two and one-half billion board feet. 

Now, let us do a little figuring for ourselves. If two and 
one-half billion feet will give employment to 9,000 men, why 
should we worry about lumber-industry employment, when 
119,043,000,000 board feet of timber is available in the Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor-Willapa areas alone? C. Welden 
Kline, of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station, 
estimates that of the 204,953,000,000 board feet in these re- 
gions, 119,043,000,000 would be readily merchantable in 
normal times. 

Doing our own multiplying and dividing on the basis of 
2,500,000,000 board feet giving employment to 9,000, we find 
that 119,000,000,000 feet should give employment to about 47 
times as many, or 423,000 men. And, I suppose, using their 
figures, that these men would get an annual pay roll of 
$69,218,000. But what is the use of such a pay roll if each 
man can get only $166? We will let them answer that. 

But we will have to leave such metaphysical reasoning 
and get back to realities, however distasteful. Such a dis- 
tasteful statement which we must face is that made by the 
Pacific Northwest staff report to the National Resources 
Committee. Pointing to possibilities, it states: 

It is quite likely that the number of workers e in lum- 
bering will be considerably less by 1960, A number of conditions 
lend force to this presumption. There is a considerable prospect 
of the introduction of labor-saving machinery. If cutting con- 
tinues at the present rate, available timber supplies will be 
largely depleted in 25 years. It is conceivable that the necessary 
steps to stabilize the industry will be taken, but it will require 
energetic cooperative efforts along a number of lines. There is 
real possibility that the necessary measures will not be taken, or 
that action will be too slow to prevent considerable decline in the 
industry. 

These are sobering observations which should make the 
most violent opponent of the park stop to reconsider. With 
a prospect of only 25 years’ logging at anything comparable 
to the present operations, all of us should be more than 
ready to consider new industries. 

The tourist industry may not be as definite as the lumber 
industry, yet it is a real industry. With only a vague set 
of promises as the foundation for sustained yield on the 
timber side of the argument, I think that definite experience 
can show that the real sustained yield for this area is to 
be found in the tourist trade which cannot but be attracted 
to such a unique recreational area. 

Ten billion dollars annually is said to be the expenditure 
of the American people for recreation. And it is an ex- 
penditure which builds up and aids almost every kind of 
industry. 

How welcome would be such an investment in the now 
denuded areas of Minnesota and Michigan where they had 
hoped the lumber industry would last forever. Many cut- 
area sections of the Nation stand as proof that one of the 
best possible investments years ago would have been to 
forego logging for conservation in suitable recreational spots. 

As a tourist attraction the effect of the name, national 
park, is definite and real. In 1935, Mount Rainier National 
Park was visited by 239,309 people, while only 2,200 visited 
the Mount Olympus National Monument. Tourists will not 
travel long distances to visit scenic areas unless some stamp 
of approval has been given. The best of all stamps of ap- 
proval is the name, national park. The National Park 
Service has tested the area now proposed for the Olympic 
Peninsula by every yardstick and enthusiastically approves 
it for inclusion in the exclusive circle of parks in this 
Nation. 

Forests, glaciers, mountains, rivers, and lakes would com- 
bine to make this park unique in the United States. Such 
a combination is possible only if the primeval forests, such 
as are known only in the Pacific Northwest, are preserved 
from the logger. 
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The glaciers and mountains are beautiful. The forests 
are magnificent. But for a national park it must be glaciers, 
mountains, and forests. To separate one part from the 
whole steals from the area that blended quality which today 
makes it so preeminently suited for a national park. 


National Safety and Accident Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to call 
attention to H. R. 7433, which I introduced yesterday and 
which calls for an appropriation of $35,000 to advance a 
program of national safety and accident prevention. 

The Seventy-fourth Congress appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 for this work, as a result of a bill which I introduced. 
The Accident Prevention Conference, under Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, has done an exceedingly fine job with the 
money they received. A great deal of help has been giyen 
the conference by public-spirited citizens who are anxious 
to help in stopping the horrible slaughter caused by acci- 
dents. For instance, one person has just contributed $250,- 
000 worth of street car advertising space, and the total cost 
of that to the conference will be the actual printing of the 
cards, which will not exceed $3,000. Most of the expenses of 
the conference will be for printing and clerical help. I 
earnestly hope that Congress will pass the bill without delay. 
Thousands of these needless deaths can be prevented. The 
sum asked for is absurdly small in comparison with the work 
accomplished by the conference. 

Following is a copy of a memorandum submitted by the 
director of the conference, Mr. Labert St. Clair, to Secretary 
of Commerce Roper. It outlines the work of the conference 
during the past year and explains what it hopes to do in the 
the coming fiscal year: 


Memorandum for Secretary Roper. 

The Accident Prevention Conference, organized by you at the 
request of President Roosevelt, now is closing its first fiscal year of 
activity. At the request of members of the general committee, I 
desire to submit this brief summary of the outstanding activities 
of the conference. The committee members who today suggested 
this preliminary report say that if you or the President desire fur- 
ther information in person they will be glad to call upon you, but 
do not wish to take your time unless you think it necessary. 

The conference, as you know, was formed primarily to arouse 
local activities in States and communities with the ultimate object 
of decreasing deaths. How well these objectives have been achieved 
probably is best shown by the fact that the largest number of 
State and local accident-prevention organizations in the history of 
the Nation now are working actively, and Bureau of Census figures 
show that safety efforts were more productive in 1936 than any 
single year since the automobile became a factor in accidental 
deaths. The actual increase in highway fatalities was only slightly 
more than 1 percent above 1935, while there was a tremendous 
increase in the number of vehicles in use and miles traveled. 

Of course, not all of the accomplishment was due to conference 
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activities, but here follows definite conference results: 


Obtained passage of drivers’ license laws in seven States—Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Wyoming (a technical error in the Wyoming Legislature compels 
repassage, but there was no objection). In two States—lIlinois 
and Florida—campaigns for the bills are still being waged, with 
fair prospects for passage in both. The bill was defeated in South 
Dakota. The National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 
which was succeeded by the Accident Prevention Conference, had 
tried unsuccessfully since 1924 to obtain passage of the drivers’ 
license bill in the 10 States just mentioned. 

Set up State safety organizations, financed locally, in 48 States 
and many cities. These local committees have been supplied with 
information on how to organize for safety economically and effec- 
tively. They have been working steadily under the general direc- 
tion of the conference. 

Launched a poster campaign to 33,500 public schools designed 
to induce children to learn to swim. The object of this move was 
to cut down the 7,500 annual swimming deaths. 
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Prepared and disseminated to all police de ts in the 
United States in cities of 10,000 and over a booklet instructing 
Officials how to organize and conduct schools of instruction for 
traffic violators. 

In cooperation with C. O. C. camp officials is launching a cam- 
paign in all camps to instruct the members in the fundamentals 
of successful general safety work. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of the Census greatly increased, 
at no additional cost, the weekly, monthly, and annual accident 
statistical information service. 

Supplied newspapers and other publications with important 
factual matter. 

The conference requests $35,000 with which to carry on its work 
another year, and intends to devote $15,000 of this amount to the 
question of highway fatalities. It plans to obtain the services of 
a competent engineer and have him make a careful research into 
the facts. 

The remaining $20,000 would be devoted principally to accelerat- 
ing rural and home accident prevention work, a very important 

hase of conference activities headed by Senator CAPPER, of Kansas. 

ch accidents caused about 37,500 annual deaths, or more than 
are killed on the highways. Unfortunately, this work has not had 
due attention this year because of the pressure of drivers’ license 
law campaigns. Senator Carper has been active in aiding the 
conference, and his opinion of its work is reflected in the following 
quotation from a recent address he made to the Senate: 

“Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to reiterate my position 
that Congress cannot make a better investment of a small amount 
of public funds than by providing a more adequate sum for 
research work by the general committee of the Accident Prevention 
Conference.” 

The general committee first entered a request to the Budget 
Bureau for $50,000 with which to carry on its work during the 
next fiscal year, but in line with the President’s request for 
economy, a study of the situation has convinced the conference 
that it can do its work 5 835,000, the same amount 
as was appropriated for the present fiscal year. 

Lazsert Sr, Cram, Director. 


— 


AccIDENT PREVENTION CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C, June 8, 1937. 
Memorandum for Mrs. ROGERS. 

Here is a copy of the memorandum I wrote a few days ago for 
the Secretary. You may want to make reference to part of it, 
though I imagine the last three paragraphs on the second page 
you would not care to include at this time. 

I am going to Illinois today and if there are any developments 
on the drivers’ license bill, I will wire you. This would make a 
good lead for any remarks you might care to make in the House. 

As to the expenses of the conference during the last year, they 
have been very light. We have been able to get our friends to 
give us a great deal of help. For instance, Barron Collier has just 
contributed $250,000 worth of street-car advertising space to us, 
and the total cost of that to the conference will be the actual 
printing of the cards, which will not exceed $3,000. 

I have carried the work of directing the conference in addition 
to my other duties in the Department without additional com- 
pensation, so there has been no charge against conference funds 
for my work. Other than stenographic and clerical help, the only 
man on the conference pay roll has been a field worker who has 
visited various State legislatures and is drawing a basic salary 

expenses will be for printing. We have been able 
to get booklets written and art work done very reasonably, 
because I have called on men who have regular jobs and have 
been glad to do this extra work for small fees. If we had not had 
the advantage of these savings, the work of the conference could 
not have been carried on for less than at least double its 1936 
cost. 


Lazgrt Sr. CLAR, Director. 
Dedication of New Federal Building, Magnolia, Ark. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address of 
the Honorable James A. Farley, Postmaster General of the 
United States, at the dedication of the new Federal building 
at Magnolia, Ark., Tuesday evening, June 1, 1937: 

It is not often that I have had the opportunity of visiting the 
State of Arkansas, and for that reason I am particularly pleased 
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to be in today for the purpose of taking part with the 
citizens of this community in the ceremonies incident to the 
dedication of your new Federal building. 

There is civic and patriotic fervor in ceremonies of this kind, 
and on an occasion such as this it is only natural that our 
thoughts go back to an earlier era in order that we may have a 
better understanding of the circumstances which led to the 
growth and development of this State. 

Even before Arkansas was admitted to statehood the increase in 
population brought about a demand from the settlers in this ter- 
ritory for new roads and post offices. Before 1819 a road was 
opened from a point near Benton to Hot Springs and Mound 
Prairie, and a short time later a road was laid out between Little 
Rock and Arkansas Post. 

The first post office in this State was located at Davidsonville, in 
Lawrence County, and was established in 1817, and a second post 
office was opened in the same year at Arkansas Post. The first 
through-mail service into this section followed the old post trail 
from St. Louis to Monroe, La., with stops listed at both Davidson- 
ville and Arkansas Post. The mail was carried by post riders on 
horseback, and the frequency of schedule was once a month. 

This new Federal building which we are dedicating here today 
marks another milestone in the history of the mail service in 
Magnolia. The first post office to serve this community was estab- 
lished in 1854 with George P. Smoote as first postmaster. This new 
building has been erected by the present administration for the 
purpose of enabling the residents of this community to receive 
better mail service than they have had at any time in the past. 

It is one of several hundred post offices that have been and are 
being constructed throughout the country under the present ad- 
ministration’s post-office building program. It was authorized 
under the act of Congress of August 12, 1935, at which time the 
sum of $65,000 was allotted for the acquisition of a site and the 
construction of a new Federal building at this point. On August 
13, 1936, this amount was increased by $10,000, making a total 
limit cost of $75,000. 

This. building offers visible evidence of the fact that we have 
in Washington a President and an administration which is actually 
trying to be of help to the people. Only the historian of the 
future will be able to properly appraise the far-reaching effects of 
President Roosevelt’s many measures designed to make life a more 
pleasant and safer experience for us all. 

that has been done in Washington since March 4, 
1933, has been planned as a help to the worker. Today if he feels 
that he has been unfairly treated by his employer, he has the right 
to appeal to an unbiased umpire, the National Labor Relations 


If he has saved a little money, he can put it in a bank with 
the absolute assurance that it will still be there when he wants 
it; that assurance backed by the financial power of the Federal 
Government itself. Only those who have seen their life’s savings 
swept away because some bank went under can appreciate what 
that means. Never again will this country see those long lines 
of panic-stricken people outside banks hoping that they can get 
to the window and withdraw their money before that window 
closes for all time. 

With the aid of his Government the small wage earner is today 
providing for his future security with that nightmare of all, a 
dependent old age, gone forever. 

Perhaps of even greater importance than any of these is the 
President's determination that what happened in 1929 and the 
Tesulting 4 years of disappointment, must never happen again. 
Overextension of credit for unbridled speculation, palming off of 
worthless stocks and bonds, whose chief value is the pretty paper 
they are printed on, are all being eliminated as rapidly as possible, 
The day of the stock-market racketeer is over. 

There is no need for me to cover the whole list. Everybody 
knows of the work of the National Youth Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which gave to thousands of young 
men a chance to get off street corners, to earn money, and keep 
their self-respect. The Federal Government came to the rescue of 
thousands of communities with money for public improvements 
already too long delayed. Farms and homes have been saved. 
Great strides have been made in the fight against soil erosion 
and floods. 

Thanks to President Roosevelt the time is coming when the fact 
that this is the finest country in the world will really mean that 
to all and not to the privileged few. 

While on the subject of what has been accomplished by the 
present administration at Washington, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of paying particular tribute to your own great statesman, 
my good friend Joz Rostwson, the majority leader of the United 
States Senate. The fulfillment. of many of the objectives of the 
Roosevelt administration has been made possible in a large degree 
by his brilliant and untiring leadership in the upper branch of 
Congress. Arkansas has likewise been well represented in the 
Senate by Mrs. Hatrre Caraway, another of a long list of able 
legislators who have been sent to the Halls of Congress from this 
State. 

Reverting to the subject of postal service, it is surprising the little 
knowledge the average person has of the Post Office Department, 
its many duties, and the manner in which it functions. 

For that reason I am sure you will be interested in hearing a 
few words about several of the special mail services. The registry, 
service, undoubtedly the finest in the world, was established in 
1855, and down through the years, through its system of records 


and receipts and protective measures, has provided a safe and 
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reliable method of transporting valuable or important matter. 
The losses of such mail are negligible, and for many years the 
service has been largely utilized by the Treasury Department, the 
Federal Reserve and other banks, financial institutions, including 
bonding and brokerage houses, for the safe transmission of huge 
values of currency, coin, securities, and other valuable commercial 
paper. 

In 1934 gold valued at approximately $3,000,000,000 was safely 
transmitted from the mint at San Francisco to the mint at Denver 
in 25 special trains. Quite recently you have read in many news- 
papers and magazines about the movement by mail of 
gold valued at several billion dollars to the Government depository 
at Fort Knox. 

The insured-mail service is very popular and is extensively used 
by business concerns and by the public, particularly during Christ- 
mas and other holiday seasons for the transmission of gifts. Many 
persons residing on farms use the insurance service to a consider- 
able extent in shipping their products to the cities. This service 
is increasing rapidly and during the last fiscal year there was an 
increase of over 5,000,000 parcels as compared with the insured 
mailings of the previous year. 

The C. O. D. service supplied a long-felt want, as it permits the 
purchase of articles without the necessity of the shippers granting 

making payment in advance of the arrival of 
the goods. It also affords a convenient method of obtaining mer- 
chandise which may not be available in the immediate vicinity. 

One of the important divisions of the Department is the Postal 
Savings System. Postal savings first was started in England in 1861 
and it is reported that the plan was immediately successful in that 
country. In the course of time Great Britain was followed by other 
countries, for it was found that the postal machinery was well fitted 
to adequately handle the work, but it was not started in this 
country until January 1911. 83933 

The Postal Savings System encourages thrift su) en 
the activities of savings institutions and it affords absolute security 
in times of 3 Me Postal paraa dee ee 
called a refuge for the . Experience shown man 
individuals will put their money into hiding before they will trust 
it to a bank, regardless of the financial condition of such institu- 
tion. I want to say, however, that the Post Office Department is 
not in the business. It is doing everything possible to 
avoid competing with banks. It has no thought of prying a single 
depositor away from a regular savings institution. The System is 
now in operation at 7,300 post offices throughout the United States 
and its possessions. At the present time we have about 2,700,000 
depositors and the total of the deposits amount to approximately 
$1,270,000,000. Of this amount approximately $120,000,000 are 
deposited in some 3,500 banks and over $1,000,000,000 are invested 
in Government securities. 

For the convenience of the public, the Post Office Department is 
also engaged in the sale of United States savings bonds. This 
activity was started March 1, 1935, and the sales have grown by 
leaps and bounds. Their popularity is attested by the fact that 
during the short period that we have been handling them our sales 
have amounted to approximately $700,000,000. 

Another postal facility for the convenience of the public ia the 
postal money order. The popularity of this safe method of trans- 
mitting money has grown so rapidly in the 70 years of its existence 
that there is now scarcely a person in the whole country who does 
not send or receive money orders. This can be readily realized 
when it is remembered that last year over 200,000,000 money orders 
were issued with a value of nearly $2,000,000,000. 

The convenience of the American public is considered to such an 
extent that national boundaries no longer limit the service that 
can be rendered by the postal money order. In practically every 
country in the world money-order service is assured, so that fam- 
ilies traveling by trailer or by the most luxurious ocean liner may 
be assured of funds in the country to which they journey. For 
certain of the European countries the purchaser of a money order 
in the United States obtains foreign currency at a rate approxi- 


version. is made into foreign money by the postal service of the 
place of payment. 

The magnitude of the business transacted testifies eloquently to 
the popularity of the various special activities, and we feel we can 
be justly proud of the valuable service rendered to the American 
public through the medium of these postal facilities. 

At this time I want to say a word about the fine spirit of loyalty 
that is at all times displayed by those connected with the Postal 
Service and to whose care is entrusted the United States mails. 
It is the one thing that has impressed me more than anything 
else since I ha Department, 

And while on the subject of postal employees, I want to com- 
mend your own acting postmaster here in Magnolia, Mrs. Martha 
C. Monroe, who, with her staff of efficient employees is rendering 
a fine public service to the residents of this community. 

Mrs. Monroe is but one of many women who have been given 
recognition in the handling of the affairs of Government by the 
present administration. Several key positions in the executive 
branch of the Government at Washington are held by women, and 
in my own Department we have appointed several hundred women 
postmasters throughout the country, including some at large first- 
class offices. They have made excellent postmasters, and services 
performed by women in other branches of the Postal Service is 
of a similar high quality. 
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In conclusion I want to place emphasis upon the fact that the 


this building to the citizens of Magnolia I want to express 
hope that in making use of its facilities you will enjoy the 
finest mail service that this community has eyer had. 


Branch Banking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been introduced in the United States Senate two bills, S. 
2347 and S. 2348, which relate to the establishment and 
operation of branches of national banks and to the amount 
of stock of member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 
which may be owned or held by corporations: These two 
bills, while seemingly harmless in intent, would bring about 
untold hardships on the smaller banks operating within 
State lines in many States of the Union. The bills are a 
serious threat to not only the autonomy but also the security 
of many of our State banking systems. I can best illustrate 
how they would affect the banks in my own State, New Jer- 
sey, by reading a telegram from Carl K. Withers, commis- 
sioner of banking and insurance in the State of New Jersey, 
which reads as follows: 


Consider proposed McAdoo branch banking bill a serious threat 
to not only the autonomy but more important the security of our 
State system. Urge your determined opposition and 
would appreciate knowing your attitude. 


I should like to also read various letters which I have re- 
ceived from the officers of banks in New Jersey, every letter, 
as you will see, being strongly opposed to the passage of 
these bills. 

THE HACKENSACK TRUST CO. 
Heckensack, N. J., May 28, 1937. 
Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMAS: On May 6, 1937, Senate bill 2347 
was introduced by Senator McApoo providing Federal Reserve dis- 
trict-wide branch banking. 

New Jersey provides for branch banking within the county in 
which the parent bank is located The passage of Senate bill 
2347 will not only widen the of branch banking for New 
Jersey institutions but will also permit New York and Philadelphia 
institutions to come into New Jersey. 

Too much has already been said concerning the detrimental 
effects of branch banking on local industry and endeavor so I do 
not feel it necessary to repeat to you what you already have heard 
so many times, but I do earnestly beseech you as our representa- 
tive in Congress to use every effort to bring about the defeat of 
this undesirable bill. 

Yours very truly, 
O. H. PLENTY, Vice President. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN GARFIELD, 
Garfield, N. J., May 27, 1937. 
Hon. J. PARNELL TH 


OMAS, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sm: In behalf of this institution, its 1,300 stock- 
holders, and its thousands of depositors, I am you to exert 
your utmost influence in defeating Senate bills nos. 2347 and 2348, 
recently introduced by Senator McApoo. 

We feel that these bills, if passed, would be to the serious detri- 
ment of the banking interests of this State, especially so inasmuch 
as we are located adjacent to the financial center of New York 
City; consequently, their passage would not only seriously affect 
the banks but also all financial interests of this State. We also 
believe this would be detrimental to most States in the Union, 
and it would seem most unfair to allow branch banking in States 
where the banks of an individual State are opposed to branch 
banking. 

I feel quite confident that you are opposed to these bills but 
wish to urge your untiring efforts in defeating the passage of the 
same. Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
B. N. BEAUMONT, President. 


THe Woon-Rmcr NATIONAL BANE, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J., May 27, 1937. 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Senator WIILAAA G. MoApoo, of California, as you 
already know, introduced to the Senate of the United States ot 
America on May 6, 1937, bills no. 2347 and 2348. 

It is quite evident that upon passage of both of the aboye- 
mentioned bills, banks of the State of New Jersey, especially those 
located in Bergen County, would witness a loss of deposits and 


measures as put forth in bill no. 2347. 

We therefore request that you oppose these two bills, which are 
a matter of vital importance to unit banks, such as ours, and 
help carry out the thought of the New Jersey Bankers’ Association 
that the individual State should decide and make laws governing 

within its own State lines. 
Very truly yours, 
J. F. KURZENKNÁBE, 
Assistant Cashier. 


RUTHERFORD Trust Co. 
Rutherford, N. J, May 29, 1937. 


ashington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am taking the liberty of writing you 
with regard to Senate bills 2347 and 2348, introduced at Washing- 
ton on May 6 by Senator McApoo, of California. 

You can very readily realize the these bills would cause 
a State such as New Jersey, situated in the metro- 
d our own banks in the county of Bergen would be 
extremely hard hit by these two bills. The New Jersey Bankers 
Association, at their recent conven 22 held at Atlantic City, went 
Se eile that Onion tem eat th of these branch- bills 

no legislation at this time that would 
Bh une ay extend co ENAA crease branch banking. 

The legislative committee of our own county believes it would be 
CC 

to branch banking 


I would, therefore, greatly appreciate your cooperation in vigor- 
ously opposing the two bills, 


Vi truly yours, 
iia T CHARLES A. VAN WINKLE, 


Crosree NATIONAL BANK & Tr 


Closter, N. J., May 275 1937. 
Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
Congressional Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We understand that on May 6, 1937, Senator WII LTax G. 
McApoo, of California, introduced Senate bills no. 2347 and no. 
2348 


Senate bill no. 2347 would authorize national banks, with the 
State which permits branch 


banking. 
In our opinion, such a law, if enacted, would be unjust to the 
banks licensed to do business in the State of New Jersey, of which 


efforts to the defeat of this logiatation. 
yours, 
ALBERT T. SNEvDEN, President. 
THE BANK or BOGOTA, 
Bogota, N. J., May 28, 1937. 


Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House of Representatves, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Tuomas: We wish to register with you our objec- 
tions to Senate bill no. 2347, introduced by Senator McAnoo, of 
California, which would permit the establishment of branches by 
banks within its respective Federal Reserve district. 

We in New Jersey would be y 
332 ĩ the main 
financial section of the country. The southern part of the State 
would be affected similarly on account of its proximity to Phila- 
deiphia. 

Senate bill no. 2348 would likewise be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the private banks in this State. Accordingly, we solicit 

your assistance in doing everything within your power to defeat 
Doth of these measures 
V. yours, 
me AntHony Pore, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF PALISADES P. 
Palisades Park, N. J., May 28. 1937. 
The Honorable J. PARNELL THOMAS, 


May 20, 21, and 22, the undersigned had the privilege of listening 
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to the proper explanation of Senate bills 2347 and 2348, which has 
Foteraiion TO Eee CEDEIAEE EA the Bath ligtinnens OF CEANNAS TA 
the boundary of the Federal Reserve bank district in any State. 

The information was submitted to our board of directors on Mon- 
day evening, May 24, and it was unanimously agreed that any bill 
adopted such as the aforementioned will be detrimental to any 
8 bank and its progress. 

e therefore urge you, our Representative, to please o) Sen- 
ate bills 2347 and 2348. Xt is Gur belief thet this is the Onani, 
mous opinion of all of the banks of the Bergen County Bankers’ 
Association as well as the New Jersey State groups, 

Liss sin tI A Sag op ha POE TNA we remain, 
Yours very trul 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF PALISADES PARK, 
Epwarp R. Born, 
Vice President and Cashier. 


—ͤ 


THe Dumont NATIONAL BANK, 
Dumont, N. J., June 2, 1937. 


opinion, will if passed on all the smaller 

Banks tn’the State of Moe Faas emt the tation, 

Respectfully, 
THE DUMONT NATIONAL BANE, 
Jacos HL, Cashier. 


— 


Tue NORTHERN VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 
Tenafly, N. J., June 2, 1937. 
Congressman J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C, 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMAS: The board of directors and officers of 
The Northern Valley National Bank of Tenafly wish to go on record 
as opposing the passage of Senate bills no. 2347 and no. 2348 
3Jj35%%ͤ%„ HL tee TAON attectind BERAN DAK 
We trust you will register your vote against their passage. 


Yours respectfully, 
H. N. WapHam, President. 


THE NORTH JERSEY TRUST CO., 
Ridgewood, N. J., May 28, 1937. 
Hon, J. PARNELL THOMAS, 


House of eee Washington, D. C. 
Sm: It has come to our attention that Senate bills no. 2347 and 
no. 2348 have been introduced at Washington. 
We would appreciate any effort you might put forth to have 
these bills defeated. : 
Respecti 


Davm E. ROMAN, Treasurer. 


PALISADES Trust & GUARANTY CO., 
Englewood, N. J., May 28, 1937. 
Hon. J, PARNELL TH 


OMAS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. THOMAS: Referring to Federal legislation 

looking toward further authority in connection with branch bank- 

t this institution is opposed to any legis- 

are banks generally in the State. 

We trust that you will use your best endeavor to defeat any 

in the best interest of bank 


P 
; 
: 
i 
: 


Bocora NATIONAL BANK, 
Bogota, N. J., May 27, 1937. 


Hon, J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


districts, and prohibiting holding companies from owning more 
than 10 percent of the stock of any bank which is a member of the 
Federal e System, 

We hope you will see your way clear to oppose this legislation. 


Yours very truly, 
Frank O. Hornica, Cashier. 
Westwoop Trust Co., 
x Westwood, N. J., May 27, 1937. 
Hon, J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMAS: For reasons 535 made known 
3 through our State and county associations, may 
request that you use your best efforts to defeat 


we respectfully 
Senate bills nos. 2347 and 
Very truly yours, 


O. M, CHEISTIE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Identical Sealed Bids Received by Government 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


LETTER FROM THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record I include the following letter written 
to the President by the Attorney General of the United States. 


PRESIDENT, APRIL 26, 1937. 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Present: By direction of the President, this De- 
partment has considered the question of identical sealed bids re- 
ceived by Government agencies seeking to purchase steel prod- 
ucts to determine whether court proceedings should be instituted 
under the antitrust laws. 

The Federal Trade Commission made a report to the President 
dated June 10, 1936, reaching the conclusion that collusion in 
maintaining prices accounted for identical bids, and that this 
collusion was particularly evidenced by an agreement of steel pro- 
ducers on June 6, 1935, when, following the decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating the N. R. A. codes, they adopted a resolution 
declaring their intention “during the present uncertainty to main- 
tain * + + the standards of fair competition which are de- 
scribed in the Steel Code.” 

The question, therefore, in which this Department is concerned 
is whether the administrative remedies in the control of the Federal 
Trade Commission, by way of a cease and desist order, should be 
superseded by criminal or civil proceedings instituted in the courts 
by this Department. 

This mt has conducted an extensive investigation over 
a large part of the country, which included examination of the 
correspondence, files, minutes of directors’ meetings, and other 
records of 38 large steel producers, and interviews with 48 steel 
fabricators, 66 jobbers, many large consumers, and the directors 
who were present at the June meetings of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

After the information obtained in the above manner, 
I conclude that the investigation has not produced sufficient evi- 
dence admissible in civil and criminal litigations to make advisable 
proceedings in court or under the antitrust acts, as they have 
been construed by the courts. 

The administrative and quasi-judicial remedies in the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commission may be better adapted to the 
control of the subject matter of this particular complaint than 
action by the Department of Justice. The identical bids in the 
steel industry are produced, in part, by the basing point system 
of price determination. This system, long used in the steel in- 
dustry, not only affects the manufacturers who utilize it and the 
consumers who are subject to it but it also presents economic 
and social questions, due to the fact that communities as well as 
plants have been located and developed with reference to the 
price structure developed by this system. The machinery of the 
courts is not geared to the handling of the social and economic 
factors necessarily involved, and many persons and communities 
seriously affected cannot be parties to a court proceeding under 
the antitrust laws. It appears, therefore, that a problem is pre- 
sented which can be more satisfactorily investigated and dealt 
with through the more flexible remedies of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The question before us is broader, however, than that of identical 
bidding in the steel industry. The type of practices complained 
of in this instance is widespread throughout many of the basic 
industries of the country. The difficulty in correcting this situa- 
tion raises the whole question as to the adequacy of the present 
antitrust laws for the solution of the monopoly problem as it now 
exists in the United States. 

In my opinion the time has come for the Federal Government to 
undertake a restatement of the law designed to prevent mo- 
nopoly and unfair competition. This proceeds from the convic- 
tion that the present laws have not operated to give adequate 
protection to the public against monopolistic practices. 

After 24 years’ experience with the Sherman law and its judi- 
cial interpretations, the Congress enacted the Clayton Act and set 
up the Federal Trade Commission. After nearly 20 years’ experi- 
ence, in 1933, the National Recovery Administration was estab- 
lished. Many other laws dealing with phases of the industrial 
question have been enacted and others are in contemplation. A 
review of the accumulated experience of the last 47 years would 
indicate many things to be avoided, as well as many to be accom- 
plished, by a revision of our antitrust laws. 

Moreover, these laws have been subjected to court interpreta- 
tions which from time to time have limited their application, 
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modified their meaning, and imposed upon the Government im- 
possible burdens of proof. 

A long experience with the difficulties of enforcement furnishes 
a sound basis for improving the enforcement machinery. This 
Department has labored with inadequate means to enforce laws 
that do not provide sufficient legal weapons to make enforcement 
effective. In the face of a present tendency to increase prices 
and a necessity for a corresponding increase in the vigilance of 
the Department the question is forcibly presented as to whether 
the country can afford to leave the enforcement of a vital economic 
policy so poorly sustained. The present machinery of enforcement 
through the Federal Trade Commission also should be made more 
adequate and effective, and the devitalizing effect of some of the 
court interpretations upon its powers should be overcome by 
legislation. 

I therefore recommend that there be set up a committee to study 
the antitrust laws as to their adequacy, their enforcement, and the 
desirability of amendment, extension, and clarification. The com- 
mittee should have power to enlist the aid of consultant groups, 
both within and without the Government, as the studies will 
naturally cover a wide area, including the relation of antimonopoly 
policies to such subjects as patents, taxation, commerce, manu- 
facturing, farming, and labor. 

Respectfully, 
Homer Cummines, Attorney General. 


Relief Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1937 
On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 361) making appropriations for 
relief purposes 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, the so-called relief bill is an 
example of government at its worst. It is the latest but not 
the last chapter in the history of a relief program whose 
adoption was one of the great mistakes made by this country. 
It is a glaring example of improper relief and improper 
government. Of course it is an unpopular thing to criticize 
relief. The cry is immediately raised, “Do you want to 
starve the people?” If people ever starve in this country it 
will be the result of our own fallacious policies. It will be 
when the Government has eaten up its own resources, ruined 
its credit, and destroyed the opportunities of the people to 
support themselves. That we are rapidly traveling the road 
to that tragic end seems to me clearly apparent. 

Of course, everyone believes the unemployed and the un- 
employable should be taken care of. To the general welfare 
of all, every dollar of money and every drop of blood is 
pledged. Civilization has given an affirmative answer to the 
question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” However, no relief 
program should be adopted which is in utter defiance of the 
laws of economics, of good government, and of human 
nature. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that we are 
an individualistic people, maintaining an individualistic 
government. It is a government based upon constitutional 
limitations and definitely reserving to the individual both 
his liberty and the responsibility for his own welfare. This 
Government is supported by a society based upon personal 
initiative and ingenuity and rewarding individual success. 
That great progress and great happiness is possible under 
such a government and society is demonstrated by our own 
history. That march of progress was temporarily halted 
by the World War and the world-wide depression which fol- 
lowed it. In that perfectly natural and temporary crisis the 
determination of this administration that the entire re- 
sources of the Federal Government should be placed behind 
every individual was a wise and humane decision. It was 
inevitable that the Federal Government must do something 
about relief. It was unfortunate that the method adopted 
Was unwise and dangerous in the extreme. 

What should be demanded of a relief program? First, it 
should be economical; second, it should not destroy the 
morale of those getting relief; third, it should be designed to 
assist in every way possible those on relief getting back to 


their regular work; fourth, it should not endanger the form 
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of government and society which, after all, makes the relief 
possible. Judged by these standards, the present relief 
set-up is wrong. 

Much has been said about the wastefulness of the Relief 
Administration, of the expenditure of millions for projects, 
completely useless, and in many cases undesirable—of Pas- 
samaquoddy, of the Florida ship canal, of the hundreds of 
leaf-raking, book-measuring jobs all over the country—of 
the ridiculous Tugwell made-to-order cities, of the many 
socialistic experiments conducted with tax money, taken 
from people who, in the main, do not believe in socialism. 

Some day the story of Federal relief will be written by the 

historian and conclusions drawn for its shortcom- 
ings. I suspect he will not put the blame on any one indi- 
vidual, but rather on the general plan of centralized, un- 
democratic administration. Every one who has had experi- 
ence with relief knows its difficulties. The supervision of the 
work for one county requires the skill and energy of the 
best man in that county. Imagine multiplying this task 
3,000 times and putting in charge of it a man whose prin- 
cipal experience has been in social work. It is a sufficient 
commentary to say that the figures disclose that of every 
Federal dollar appropriated for relief approximately 61 cents 
actually gets into the hands of the person on relief. 

How different the story would have been had we recog- 
nized the theory accepted at the very beginning of our Gov- 
ernment, that relief is first of all a local problem; that the 
order of liability for any individual’s welfare is: First, the 
individual himself; second, his immediate relatives; third, 
his local community; fourth, his State; and, last, the Federal 
Government. The administration of relief should have been 
by local people, preferably by a nonpartisan board made up of 
the most responsible and capable people in each community. 
A matching of part of the funds by States and local commu- 
nities would have improved the chances for economical 
administration. A nonpartisan administration of it would 
have removed many of the dangers now clearly apparent. 

In testifying before the Appropriations Committee Mr. 
Harry Hopkins said that, in his judgment, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must forever remain in the relief business. If this 
be true, then it is imperative that the administration be 
placed at once on an economical and nonpartisan basis. We 
are being told that we shall have permanently five or six 
million unemployed in America. If we keep on with our pres- 
ent policies, this will probably be true. We seem to have 
returned to the old fallacy that the way to prosperity is to 
get by law higher prices for producing less. If this plan has 
ever worked successfully, history fails to record it. If we 
continue a system of vast Federal directed relief, we must 
expect a Government control of our daily lives such as Ameri- 
cans have never experienced. The pressure of various groups 
demanding more and more from the Public Treasury will 
constitute a baneful influence over good Government. No one 
has stated this better than Jay Franklin in the Washington 
Star of May 27: 

Indeed, much of the political success of the New Deal is 
due * to a shrewd use of relief funds and Federal projects to 
keep the faithful in line. 

In the interest of those on relief, those who pay the taxes 
and those who desire good Government, this bill should be 


defeated. 
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ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JOSEPHUS DANIELS BEFORE THE 
LEGISLATURE OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN, MAY 21, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Recorp an address by Ambassador Josephus Daniels 
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before the Legislature of Texas on May 21, 1937, on the sub- 
ject of Party Responsibility. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In thanking you for this honor, I cannot fail to acknowledge 
the debt I owe to Texas statesmen. Not long ago, at Palestine, I 
paused to remove my hat and pay silent tribute at the grave of 
John H. Reagan, whose leadership in curbing railroad rebates 
and like evils resulted in the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I was proud, as a young editor, to be one of 
his followers. Coming to this empire State carries me back to the 
Cleveland era. The Democratic Party at that time was torn be- 
tween a robust advocacy of genuine tariff reform and a sham 
policy of high protection masquerading under the term “inci- 
dental protection.” It was that great Texan, Roger Q. Mills, who 
stood in Congress foursquare as the uncompromising apostle of 
genuine reform. I learned lessons about tariff principles from him 
from which I have never departed. Those who recall the bitter 
conflict of those days between real and camouflaged tariff reform 
are confident that if the Democratic Party had been united behind 
Grover Cleveland and Roger Q. Mills in their sound tariff policy 
the tragedy of long exclusion of the party from power would not 
have been witnessed. Lack of party responsibility and solidarity 
defeated the goal of the party in those days. 

Because of like convictions I have almost always found myself 
closely associated with Texans in national political affairs. I can 
never forget with what joy the advocates of the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson hailed the result of the primaries in Texas, the 
first State of importance to send a solid delegation to Baltimore, 
where it took the leading part in bringing about the nomination 
of the great war President. That was a notable convention, and 
Texas militant Wilsonians formed the phalanx of victory. After 
Wilson’s inauguration there was a saying at Washington, “This is 
the Government of the United States by the Commonwealth of 
Texas.” Three Texans were in the Cabinet, including your towns- 
man, my valued friend Albert S. Burleson, who set a record as 
Postmaster General so high that no successor has even approached 
it until Jim Farley’s accession. With Colonel House as an inti- 
mate adviser of the President, and stanch Tom Love, and beloved 
Cone Johnson, and many other Texans in high positions, it could 
be truly said in those days that “where Texas sat was the head of 
the table.” This was not only true in the administrative field 
but also in the Halls of Congress. Though in declining health, 
Senator Culbertson was a tower of strength in upholding the 
Wilson policies, and Senator Morris SHEPPARD, then as always, 
stood consistently foursquare in advancing the principles and 
policies which gave glory to the Wilson administration. Again, as 
in Cleveland's time, after the distinction of winning a great war 
without scandal or graft, a division in Democratic ranks sent the 
party into the wilderness for 16 years. However, it is to the glory 
of the Lone Star State that there was no defection in the ranks 
of the Texans in and out of Congress, where others were faithless. 
Texans stood firm in fidelity to their principles and to the forward- 
looking leader in the White House, who incarnated their convic- 
tions and aspirations. They bore large part in his eleva- 
125 Ar stood without wavering or division in the upholding of 

ds. 

Again in 1932, at a critical moment in the Democratic national 
convention in Chicago, it was the vote of Texas, along with thut 
of California, thrown solidly for Roosevelt, which insured the 
nomination of that illustrious statesman, who has led the coun- 
try out of the slough of despond to the high hill of more diffused 
p ty than the Republic has hitherto known. It was a scene 
never to be forgotten when the tall figure of Senator Tom CON- 
NALLY, speaking for all Texas, announced that the vote of Texas 
would be cast for Franklin D. Roosevelt. That ended the contest. 
That convention, partly in high appreciation of the decisive 
action of Texas, but chiefly in recognition of his fitness for the 
high office, evidenced by a career in the House, 
named a great Texan, John Nance Garner, for the Vice Presi- 
dency. That winning team was elected in 1932 by a great ma- 
jority and in 1936 received a vote of confidence unprecedented in 
history. It was given them in the shape of a mandate to carry 
on until equality of opportunity is guaranteed to every citizen of 
the Republic. In the measures to carry out the pledges of their 
party the country has looked to Texas now as in the Wilson days 
to be as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. And in almost every in- 
stance it has not been disappointed. Indeed, seeing that Texas 
statesmen have held the chairmanship of more important com- 
mittees in Congress than any other two or three States, in addi- 
tion to high public positions held by Jesse Jones, Sam RAYBURN, 
and other able men of your State, it is often said in Washington 
that Texas is again a dominant force in national affairs. I wish 
time permitted me to speak more fully of the leadership of your 
State at Washington, but here in Texas as well as in all the Re- 
public, the splendid record is familiar, and to express appreciation 
of the able leadership of your young and progressive Governor 
and the constructive legislation of this body. 

In this cursory reference to the highlights in the modern poll- 
tics of Texas, I have not sought to speak in a partisan sense but 
rather to illustrate the American plan of government by parties 
as shown in the instances cited. Of late we have heard much of 
the possible changes in the American policy. From the election 
of Adams—for Washington was above party allegiance and feared 
the effect of party spirit—ours has been a government of parties, 
Will it continue thus to depend upon two great parties, or will 
the voters, as in some European countries, become divided into a 
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number of small parties or blocs, or look to nonpartisan bodies to 
shape the policy of government? 

One of the most cant trends of recent years discloses an 
attempt of a State to free its legislators from party and, by the 
introduction of a single legislation house, with members free 
from tradition or platform, to initiate and carry out the 
policies of State legislation. All thoughtful citizens will watch 
with interest the experiment which that great American, GEORGE 
W. Nonnis, has enterprised in Nebraska. He is the best illustration 
America boasts of pure nonpartisanship. The fact that he is the 
author of a nonpartisan one-chamber legislature insures serious 
consideration of its value. Reports from Nebraska last week indi- 
cate a large measure of satisfaction in the 9 of the 
session just closed. If it works well we may witness its adoption— 
for it has the virtue of economy and celerity—it may be adopted 
in other States, and is indicative of the growth of sentiment in its 
favor. It is enough to say that a proposition for Texas to adopt 
a like plan received nearly fourscore votes at this session of 
your legislature. 

Even so, and a one-chamber legislature need have no connec- 
tion with replacing party government, the plan and other moye- 
ments raise the question whether disintegration eee, to 
be expected; or if not disintegrated, the possible es of 
a new political party to meet new conditions. 

Along with the new creeds of Americans in politics and govern- 
ment and economics that voters should examine all things and 
hold fast to that which is good, we have witnessed a transforma- 
tion as to party allegiance, the significance of which may not 
have been fully appraised. It is only a few years ago that 90 per- 
cent of the voters were enrolled for life in one of the two great 
political parties. They were not only enrolled but regarded them- 
selves as members of a militant army whose orders it must obey 
under penalty of being regarded as guilty of party treason. This 
alinement was so deeply rooted that not even the panic of 
1890-96 could do more than make a temporary dent in its soli- 
darity. To be sure, in the West many liberal Republicans crossed 
over and yoted for Bryan in 1896, and in the East many Demo- 
crats called conservatives declined to vote their party ticket. 
That split had a short life and the old line of cleavage soon again 
manifested itself. 


uninterrupted years. During 
an attractive Democratic candidate carried only two Northern 
States and lost all the Southern States except five, a call was sent 
out and the date fixed for the funeral of that Democratic Party. 
But the mistake of the funeral orator was that he stood at the foot 
of the donkey as he conducted the obsequies, and when the 
donkey’s heels hurled through the air the conductor of the funeral 
was so dazed that he never recovered sufficiently to know what 
struck him. The donkey has refused to repose in the sepulcher 
for his remains, and thrown off the habiliments of death 
as completely as the elephant had done in 1920. In his resurrec- 
tion in 1932 he had not only been restored to vitality but his heels 
had made such dents on the hide of the elephant as to make him 
groggy, and in 1936 had driven him to a narrow pasture on the 
Canadian border line. And now they are preaching the funeral of 
the Republican Party again. My advice is that the funeral orators 
beware of the fate of those who sought years ago to inter the 
donkey. The elephant’s hide is thick, and he does not even know 
when a javelin of antivotes has pierced his body. 

The two dominant parties, with some changes in the parties 
opposing the Jeffersonians, have for over a century, sometimes up 
and sometimes down, shown such strong hold on life and possessed, 
and still possess, so many adherents, that I am skeptical about 
current prophecies of the demise of either of them to make room 
for such party adjustments as could put all the liberals in one 

and all the conservatives in another party, so that in elec- 
tions the issue would be clear-cut. Such a condition would be 
gladly hailed by many. It is an anomaly, for example, that in the 
most important issues Editor William Allen White in Kansas, and 
Editor Josephus Daniels in North Carolina, regularly go to the polls 
and kill each other's vote, with the frequent result that the very 
causes dear to their hearts are crucified. Logic certainly demands 
a shift in political parties, but when an attempt is made to move 
men as pawns on the board, the syllogisms taught in the schools 
do not work out according to rule. Rather the statement of 
Woodrow Wilson as to logic seems to be proven. There was one 
member of his Cabinet—Secretary Redfield; he had a heart of 
gold—who had great reverence for logic, spelling it with a capital 
“L”, and invoked it on all occasions. He had the habit of con- 
cluding every argument upholding his position with the query: 
“But, Mr. President, does not the logic of the situation conclusively 
prove this position?” 

After listening many times to that too-simple settlement of every 
question, one day President Wilson made this answer: “Yes, Mr. 
Secretary, you are quite right, except for one thing.” 

“And what may that be?” asked the Secretary, who could not 
be persuaded to admit that any of his conclusions were not cor- 
rect. The President laconically repeated, “You are quite right, 
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Mr. Secretary, except for one thing, and that one thing is, There 
ain’t no sech a thing as logic“ 

Logically voters who think alike should vote together, and par- 
ties should be made up of men who hold to common principles. 


that “party platforms are made to get in on, not 

to stand on.” While the genius of democratic government seems 

to require tion by a responsible political party, with a 

strong opposition party, history of elections and administrations 

in recent years must convince all that the day of organizing po- 

litical erg eee and drilling them for battle, with punish- 
one 


ment passes over to the opposition, has gone into 
innocuous desuetude. If there.be any who doubt that there has 
occurred a revolution in party allegiance, it is needed only to ex- 


amine the election returns when Al Smith was defeated by Hoover 
in 1928 by an impressive vote and to contrast it with the swing- 
over in the two recent elections that placed Roosevelt in the White 
House. In both instances, and in every case for decades, the voters 
have not turned to a new party, though several have arisen, but 
have given their suffrage to the party whose candidate convinced 
the majority that its policies and its spokesman represented the 
best in government. Even Texas, rock-ribbed in its democracy, 
is not proof against voting for the opposition Presidential candi- 
date, as witness the vote in 1928. Other great States make a habit 
of shifting their votes from one party to another. California 
made possible the election of Cleveland, and Wilson in 1916. In 
all other elections until 1932 regularly gave its majority to the 
Republican candidate. Outside of New England and the South, 
party ties sit so lightly that no man can safely predict the result 
of the vote in any election. 

I am one of those who believe that party government is a fixed 
American institution and will continue to be, but I am also pro- 


yi : 
future alinements, in view of the fact that in 1936 California gave 

y a million, Pennsylvania gave him 
three quarters of a million, and New York gave him a majority 
majority in the Republic of over 


is sure; no party that does not keep its promises 
. Inasmuch as it is the 
Democratic Party which has been chosen as the present instru- 
ment of reform, is it not clear that if it should falter and fail, 
help and deliverance would come from another quarter and the 
recreant party in power would be cast aside? In this connection, 
the country which overwhelmingly voted for the Roosevelt pro- 
gram as set forth in the Democratic platform and in the Presi- 
dent's promises in the cam expects all public officials to find 
ways by which government by popular mandate will be effective. 
What were the pledges that were approved in November by 28,000,- 
000 voters? They were succinctly set forth in downright plain- 
ness by Mr. Roosevelt in his last political speech of the campaign 
in these words, significant of his earnestness and sincerity: 
“Of course we will continue to seek to improve working con- 
ditions for the workers of America—to reduce hours that are over- 
long, to increase wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of 
children, and to wipe out swea eee 


to end 
bargaining, to stop unfair competition and to abolish dishonor- 
ces. For all these we have just begun to fight. 

“Of course we will continue to work for cheaper electricity in the 

of America, for better and cheaper trans- 

-interest rates, for sounder home financing, for 

banking, for the regulation of security issues, for reciprocal 

trade among nations, for the wiping out of slums. And, my 
friends, for all these we have only just begun to fight.” 

Of course, we will continue our efforts in behalf of the farmers 
of America. With their continued cooperation we will do all in 
our power to end the piling up of huge surpluses, which spelled 
ruinous prices for their crops. We will persist in successful action 
for better land use, for reforestation, for the conservation of 
water all the way from its source to the sea, for drought and 
flood control, for better marketing facilities for farm commodi- 
ties, for a reduction of farm tenancy, for ent of farmer 
cooperatives, for crop insurance, and for a stable food supply for 
the Nation. For all these, too, we have only just begun to fight. 

Of course, we will provide useful work for the needy unem- 
ployed, because we prefer useful work to the pauperism of a dole. 

Of course, we will continue our efforts for young men and 
women so that they may obtain an education and an opportunity 
to put it to use. Of course, we will continue our help for the 
crippled, for the blind, for the mothers—our insurance for the 


against unnecessary price spreads, 
against the costs that are added by monopoly and speculation. 
We will continue our successful efforts to increase his purchasing 
power and to keep it constant. 

And for these things, too, and for a multitude of things like 
them we have only just begun to fight. 

If the Republicans were in control, the people would expect 
them to fulfill their promises under the penalty of condemnation 
and defeat. The country—this means all parties—looks to the 
party in power to make good its pledges. It will accept no excuses 
or explanation. If by recreancy to promises, or division as to 
ways and means, the Democratic Party fails in this crisis, only 
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in that emergency—which would mean political suicide for a 
party with a peremptory mandate—would there be the possibility 
of a strong new party to carry forward the measures decreed by 
the people at the ballot box in 1936. 

The Republicans have preempted the position as the conserva- 
tive party. There is no place or future for the Democratic Party 
except as a militantly liberal and progressive party, blazing new 
trails for the common weal. If men by the voters as 
trustees should fail, as certain as that night follows day a new 
party with courage and vision would rise up to meet the natural 
and proper demand of a people who will not permit any retreat 
in their mobilization for social justice. 

No party can escape responsibility and not pay the penalty. 
But party government will not end. With all its limitations, it 
is a fixed American institution, and the only one devised to com- 
bine responsibility with opportunity of carrying out the will of 
free men. 


Louisiana State University Commencement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 10 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY BEFORE THE 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT AT BATON 
ROUGE, LA., MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge, La., on May 31, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is an inspiring experience to come here and see this great, 
and in its present form, almost new educational institution. The 
growth of its student body, of its buildings and of the character 
of its work is almost without parallel among American institu- 
tions of learning. The record is impressive, In 12 years your 
student body has grown from 1,400 to 7,300, a number which 
ranks Louisiana State among the great universities of the Na- 
tion. Over a period of 7 years which covers the worst depression 
in history you have found the money to increase the sums ap- 
propriated by the State from $800,000 to $2,500,000, a mark of 
generosity and devotion to education that will find few paral- 
lels. I want to compliment those in charge of the university, 
those administering the State government and the citizens of 
Louisiana as a whole for this magnificent achievement. 

What you have spent on this university is the most lasting 
investment that your State can make. It will pay dividends for 
generations to come. Leaders trained here will go out into the life 
of the State, enriching it in all of its Tour excellent med- 
ical school, respected throughout the United States, is building for 
better health and better citizens. Your law school, already out- 
standing, builds for statesmanship and law and order among the 
people. Your agricultural department means better farms and 
better farmers. Your graduate school, the largest in the South, 
means the extension of research and the of experts. It 
has wisely instituted a method by which the results of this re- 
search can be made known to the public at large through the 
publications of its University Press. And so with all of the other 
departments of this great institution. A university gives vitality 
and strength to all of the public and private schools of the State. 
It is the capstone of the whole educational structure. Jefferson 

that in building up the educational system of Virginia. 
At the end of his long life, he built the most lasting monument 
to his memory—the University of Virginia. 

We whose duty it is to study national trends have observed with 
genuine pleasure the recent and remarkable growth of southern 
leadership. It is apparent today in countless fields. In the field 
of government it is illustrated by the record number of southerners 
occupying major positions in both Houses of the Congress and by 
the thousands of men and women of the South who are proving 
capable and dependable public servants in the administrative 
branch of the Government. 

In science this new leadership is reflected in the remarkable 
series of discoveries which are paving the way for great new south- 
ern industries utilizing once useless raw materials. 

In literature we see this leadership refiected in the number of 
southern men and women who have produced great books justly 
awarded national prices for excellence. Again we see it in the 
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increasing number of thought-provoking southern periodicals, 
The Journal of Southern History and the Southern Review, both 
published here at the Louisiana State University, are outstanding 
examples, 

Behind such encouraging signs of southern progress we can ob- 
Serve even more encouraging signs for the future. I refer to the 
laying of a foundation for leadership far surpassing anything either 
the past or present has witnessed. That foundation, of course, is 
a thorough and widespread system of education for all. No better 
example can be found than the Louisiana school system, which 
has made such amazing strides toward stamping out illiteracy in 
the last 15 years. Louisiana State University is an admirable cap- 
stone for such a system. 

I have been interested in government all my life and, as you 
know, I have given a great part of my life to active participation in 
public affairs. It is therefore with a special satisfacton that I see 
what can be done for the citizens of a State by their government. 
The building of this great institution of higher learning through 
the determined efforts of your leaders shows clearly what can be 
done when government devotes itself to the real service of the 
people. 

First of all, this institution is a living example of what a State 
can do for education. And in the second place, it offers the 
promise of what a university can do in the long years ahead for 
the public life and government of the State. 

Experience has taught me that a State administration cannot 
long remain in power unless it actually serves the public. It 
must give the people the substantial and permanent things that 
they need. Otherwise it will crumble away and disappear. Such 
a victory as the Democratic administration enjoyed nationally 
in the last election could not have occurred if the Roosevelt 
government had not done two things: First, pursued a set of 
policies which helped the Nation out af the depression, and, 
second, embarked upon a course of action which was designed, 
in the long, as well as in the short, run, to improve the well- 
being of the average citizen. 

I am glad, too, that in the spirit of a true public institution 
this university has made it possible for the benefits of education 
to be enjoyed by all of the people and not merely by a small 
group of people whose economic well-being sets them aside from 
the rank and file of citizens. In the true spirit of democracy this 
university has given students of limited means opportunities for 
education enjoyed in the past by only a limited few. It has pro- 
vided inexpensive board and lodging for them, and, through fore- 
sight in the planning of its stadium, it has combined in one 
building the opportunity for the enjoyment of healthful outdoor 
sports and for the housing of students. It has also observed a 
sound and just principle in creating broad opportunities for edu- 
cation to women as well as to men. It is in truth an institution 
which embodies the democratic principle of opportunity for all— 
rich and poor, young and old, men and women. 

It is fitting, therefore, that adequate recognition be given by 
the State and by the Nation to the part played by one of your 
outstanding leaders in the development of this institution. Some 
of his accomplishments may grow dim with the passing of time, 
but this university will remain for centuries as a monument to 
the unselfish zeal in the cause of education of your late distin- 
guished United States Senator Huey P. Long. 

So much for what a government can do for education. But 
what of the service that universities can perform for government? 
Universities can train professional specialists who are indis- 
pensable to the conduct of modern government. Practical people 
realize that specialists are necessary to a greater and greater extent 
as our economic and social life becomes more and more complex. 
For that reason in all of our departments in Washington, in- 
cluding my own, we are bringing in trained men selected on the 
merit basis and protected in their positions in order that they 
may serve the broad interests of the country. I frankly do not 
want to see government entirely conducted by men appointed on 
a permanent basis. That would introduce too much of the ele- 
ment of bureaucracy into the Government. Our public service 
must be refreshed constantly by men in private life who are in 
broad sympathy with the humane purposes for which the people 
vote at the polls. But there is a dividing line that we all recog- 
nize between those who are introduced into the Government for 
the purposes of directing policy and those who are employed for 
the technical and professional services they can render. 

Another service that universities can provide for government is 
to offer, under the great American principle of freedom, a public 
debating ground for the discussion of public policies. A free 
government cannot exist without debate. Wherever there is an 
attempt to bring all people into conformity with some established 
authority and to prevent a free examination of public questions, 
autocracy grows and liberty dies. A great university is dedicated 
to such freedom, and those who participate in its benefits should 
be limited only by their sense of good taste and of obedience to 
the law. All government needs active and free-spoken criticism. 
It is true that criticisms of one’s public acts are not always pleas- 
ant things to hear. I have probably been subjected to as much 
criticism as anyone. But I have always recognized that it is only 
good sportsmanship to take it with a smile. Jefferson once said 


that he would rather have newspapers without government than 
government without newspapers. Something like that might well 
be said of universities, 
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But this untversity is only one of the many reasons why the 
people of Louisiana should feel proud in their achievements in 
the past few years. This great State, through its public roads 
and other public works, through its aid to farmers and workers, 
through its many legislative acts intended to offer broader social 
justice to all classes of the people, has shown how vital a part a 
State can play in our Federal Union. Under our Constitution the 
National Government is allowed to do only a limited number of 
things. Practically all the rest are left to the States. The Ameri- 
can State is a great proving ground for progressive governmental 
efforts in behalf of human welfare. 

We live under a Federal system. No matter how much the Gov- 
ernment at Washington may do for the people, basically the 
States must play an equally important part in government. When- 
ever the States, through indifference to these responsibilities, tend 
to throw upon the Federal Government the major responsibility 
for the great tasks that confront modern government, the end of 
our Federal system will be at hand. Some things can best be 
directed from Washington. But there are many others that can 
best be done by the States and by the local communities. 

The State of Louisiana, through its self-reliance and its inti- 
mate concern for its citizens’ needs and rights, has set a good 
example, Let us keep alive the great principle embodied in our 
Constitution—the principle of 48 Commonwealths united in a great 
Federal system. The rights and responsibilities of the States must 
never be overshadowed. The Federal idea is the cornerstone of 
our liberties. 

And so I want to extend my gratitude to the State of Louisi- 
ana, to its people, to those in positions of authority in its govern- 
ment, and to this university for the greeting and honor that 
have been bestowed upon me. And in so doing I offer my con- 
gratulations to this State for its progressive government, for its 
many services to the people, and, in particular, for its great service 
to the cause of education for all the people. 


New England Flood Compact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 10 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HARTFORD TIMES, JUNE 7, 1937 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Hartford Times of Monday, June 7, 1937, on the 
subject of New England Flood Compact. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE NEW ENGLAND FLOOD COMPACT SITUATION 


A year ago Congress told New England that if it would buy the 
land for reservoirs that would control floods in three of its river 
valleys the Federal Government would build the reservoirs. 

The States have practically completed their part of that bargain 
as far as the Connecticut River Valley is concerned. Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut have written a com- 
pact which apportions the cor of doing what the Federal Govern- 
ment asked. Vermont and Connecticut have ratified the compact, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire are on the way to doing so. 

In face of that prospective agreement the Federal Government 
has seemed to retreat from its own offer and to plan to tie New 
England into a country-wide scheme for flood control, conserva- 
tion, soil protection, and hydroelectric power development, all 
under Federal auspices. 

Clashing views on this, expressed in bills offered by Senator 
Norris and Representative Connery, threaten to delay all action. 

In his message to Congress President Roosevelt said that “It is 
not wise to direct everything from Washington.” That applies 
directly to the Connnecticut Valley situation, and the States con- 
cerned are fully justified in asking that their local situa- 
tion be understood by the lawmakers, as it is by the Army engi- 
neers who proposed the plan under which New England hoped to 
act. If it were so understood by men like Senator Norris, who 
are honest in their purposes and sincere in their desire to check 
monopoly and preserve the rights of the people, we believe New 
England would be allowed to go ahead and find protection against 
disasters 


That is all New England asks. The procedure of doing it, as far 
as regional action is concerned, is fairly simple, although the in- 
terests that have had to be harmonized are somewhat conflicting. 
They have been harmonized, however, and it will be a great pity 
if Congress tosses overboard all that has been accomplished in 
that direction and compels a new start, delayed, perhaps years, 
until it can decide what it wants to do. 
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How familiar the Senator is with New England we do not know. 
We wish he might understand its situation on a basis other than 
is afforded by charts of feet-flow per second and horsepower de- 
velopment possibilities. 

The Connecticut Valley problem is primarily and almost entirely 
one of flood control. “Conservation, restoration of forests and 
grasses, and encouragement of farming practices which diminish 
run-off and prevent erosion on arable land”, all of which the 
President mentions as complicating problems, enter into it scarcely 
at all. Power development, to any considerable extent, enters 
into it only if thrust in. Indeed, to attempt to make power de- 
velopment important would be to diminish flood-control protec- 
tion dangerously. 

In the Connecticut Valley two States—Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut—seek flood protection. Connecticut itself can contribute 
nothing to that end beyond purely local works. The effectiveness 
of those depends upon general control works which must be estab- 
lished beyond her borders. Connecticut has no power sites to 
develop. If that were attempted it would enhance rather than 
decrease flood danger. 

Massachusetts is somewhat in the situation of Connecticut. It 
can contribute something in the way of works that will impound 
tributary floodwaters and thus help in general protection. 

Vermont and New Hampshire, on the other hand, have no 
reason to ask for or desire vast works for flood control. They 
suffer from Connecticut River floods only in a minor way, as com- 
paron to Massachusetts, and in the case of New Hampshire scarcely 
at all. 

Yet they are called upon to bear the physical burden of fur- 
nishing the relief for which Massachusetts and Connecticut 
clamor. And again, this affects New Hampshire scarcely at all, for 
ZOW Ot ene Siraan SL V ENTON WOLA Da bullk-aafni tha 

te. 

The burden in this respect falls almost wholly on Vermont. 
That State, without getting anything like compensatory advan- 
tage in flood protection, would have to permit inundation of her 
valleys, diminution of the areas of her towns and their population, 
with consequent reduction of their ability to maintain govern- 
mental functions and detriment to their business, growth, and 


prosperity. 

Yet Vermont was willing to cooperate, and became the first State 
to ratify the flood compact. 

Vermont suffers under another disadvantage which is an im- 
portant factor, and bears on the insistence in Congress that 
Federal power development must be tied in with flood control. 

Originally part of New Hampshire, Vermont's territory was 
granted to individual owners by that State. When it was finally 
allowed to be set off as a separate Commonwealth, New Hampshire 
saw to it that her own boundary was the west bank of the Con- 
necticut River. 

So Vermont owns not an inch of that stream. It cannot au- 
thorize a power development on the river or derive any benefits 
through taxation from such developments granted by New Hamp- 
shire, except to the limited extent that dam foundations and 
power-houses rest on Vermont soil. Power companies are New 
Hampshire corporations, and that State enjoys the benefits they 


carry. 

Vermont has no power resources to develop except rivers wholly 
within her own boundaries. The great river on her border is 
useless to her. She feels, justifiably, that the privilege of develop- 
ing her own rivers ought to be left to her. If she allows her 
usable areas to be diminished and her streams to be dammed, for 
the benefit, not of herself but of Massachusetts and even far 
away Connecticut, she feels she should be allowed to retain what- 
ever advantages of power development might arise out of flood- 
control projects on rivers entirely within her borders, 

To one who knows his New England, that seems a fair enough 
proposition. We cannot believe that the Connecticut Members of 
Congress who have objected to this reservation in the compact 
would do so if their knowledge of the situation were intimate. 
We cannot believe that so just a man as Senator Norris would 
press a contrary point if he thoroughly understood the purely local 
peculiarities of the situation. 

There are no vast power possibilities here. The Vermont rivers 
are small, If harnessed for flood control, they will yield but a 
small amount of power. Vermont is a small State, sparsely settled, 
with no great industries and little wealth. Surely if in a neigh- 
borly spirit she has agreed to supply the land whereby her neigh- 
bors may be from floods, the little she asks may be 
yielded to her. 

To yield it need not interfere with country-wide plans for flood 
control, soil preservation, and power development. Indeed, the 
Federal Government might see to it that Vermont’s reservation of 
power rights is not abused. We do not believe that reservation 
should stand in the way of the out of the plan along the 
general line to which the States have agreed. 

We believe there is nothing in the New England compact which 
violates the principles of those who believe in protecting the pub- 
lic interest with respect to power resources. And four States with 
diverse interests have been brought into agreement on the plan. 
We trust the Federal Government will respect the value of that 
accomplishment and the value of such a regional understanding. 
Latest interpretation of the President's position is that he will not 
interfere with the New England plan. We hope that is correct and 
that Congress will acquiesce. 
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HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
Montacuve, late a Representative from Virginia 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to pay tribute to the memory of our friend and 
associate, Hon. ANDREW JACKSON MonTAaGUE, whom we deeply 
loved, honored, and respected. 

Governor Monracuz was a great American and in his pass- 
ing we are conscious of the loss of a statesman and patriot 
who accomplished much for his country. Keen of intellect, 
politically courageous, gracious in manner, with integrity of 
spirit and warmth of affection unsurpassed, he gained the 
honor and esteem of all who knew him. 

He was a lawyer of excellent skill and ability and served his 
State as attorney general with distinction for 4 years com- 
mencing January 1, 1898. Prior to that time he had served 
as United States attorney for the western district of Virginia. 
Later he became dean of the law school of Richmond College. 
At all times dignified and polished, he was eloquent in debate 
and convincing in his arguments. 

Mr. Monracve was a valiant political campaigner and be- 
came Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia on Janu- 
ary 1, 1902, after a vigorous contest for nomination to that 
high office. His was the historic task and duty to proclaim 
the new constitution for the State of Virginia on June 27, 
1902. During his administration many sound and progres- 
sive measures were enacted into law. He espoused pure 
elections, public education, and highway improvement, and 
at a time when the public mind was not alive to the need 
for better educational facilities and improved roads. in 
fact, many were sceptical of such movements, and it was 
necessary to mold public opinion and sentiment along that 
line. Valiant fighter and convincing speaker that he was, 
he accomplished many forward movements for his beloved 
State. He was generally popular with his people, and Vir- 
ginia remembers him with gratitude and affection. 

As a Representative in Congress from the Third Congres- 
sional District at each succeeding Congress since the Sixty- 
third to the present, he served his constituency painstak- 
ingly and well. He possessed a complete knowledge of the 
Constitution and constitutional law and was a valuable 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

We shall miss Governor Moxracuꝝ more than we can say. 
His fine character and noble traits will always be treasured 
in our memories. 


Mackinac Straits Bridge 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent having 
been granted to me by the House today to extend my remarks 
on the subject of the Mackinac Straits Bridge bill (S. 1104), 
I desire that the people of my State and my district should 
know the reasons for my opposition to that legislation. 

The bill before the House proposed to give the consent of 
Congress to the Mackinac Straits Bridge Authority to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Straits 
of Mackinac, 
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This subject is not a new one before the Congress of the 
United States. It came before the House of Representatives 
in the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses, as it 
did in the present session of Congress under a rule known as 
unanimous consent, which precludes debate and a full, free, 
and complete discussion of the subject matter. On each 
occasion it was objected to. I have no objection to the bill 
coming before the House under a rule which will permit the 
facts relating to this subject to be presented. But a pro- 
posal which involves the huge sum of $35,000,000 or more 
should not be passed by the Congress of the United States 
without full knowledge of the meaning of its act. As long 
ago as June 16, 1934, I set forth my reasons in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that date on page 11826 why I was 
opposed to the passage of this kind of legislation. Nothing 
has occurred or transpired since that time to change con- 
ditions or my views on the subject. To the contrary, other 
reasons have become apparent why it should not be passed 
by the Congress of the United States. 

A Federal grant or a Federal loan for a bridge across the 
Straits of Mackinac has on previous occasions been rejected 
by the Government of the United States during the present 
administration. The project is no better now from an eco- 
nomic standpoint than it was then. The estimated cost of 
the bridge, which is to be more than 4 miles in length, is 
approximately $35,000,000. 

At no time have the receipts from the use of the State 
ferries, maintained under the State Highway Department of 
Michigan and owned by the State of Michigan, exceeded 
$400,000, and the receipts as recent as the year 1936 show 
they were less than $360,000. 

I have consistently maintained that the bridge is not neces- 
sary. 

Second, that it would mar one of nature’s great beauty 
spots and undoubtedly one of the finest national bodies of 
water in the entire Northwest. 

Third, that the minimum cost of such a proposal makes 
it economically unsound. 

The State administrator of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey under the Department of Commerce said 
in his report that this project was fantastic in its concep- 
tion. 

In addition to my reasons for opposing this bridge, as set 
out in my remarks of June 16, 1934, a further and valid 
reason presents itself in the legislation passed by the Mich- 
igan State Legislature, extra session of 1934, Public Act No. 
35. That act created what is known as the Mackinac Straits 
Bridge Authority. Among the many powers granted the 
authority under the act is that found in section 6 to issue 
bonds not exceeding $35,000,000 bearing interest at not more 
than 5 percent per annum, with a further provision that in 
case $35,000,000 in bonds should not be sufficient to build 
the bridge, then additional bonds, no matter what the 
amount might be, may in like manner be issued to provide 
the necessary amount of the deficit. 

The Bridge Authority is a corporation or a legal entity 
created by the Michigan Legislature and has no connection 
the administration of the State government in Mich- 
gan. 

Any reasonable person would naturally conclude that such 
bonds, amounting to $35,000,000 or more, would be signed 
by the authorized corporation officers of such company or 
corporation, but an examination of section 6 of Public Act 
No. 35 reveals the fact that the bonds are to be signed by the 
Governor of Michigan and the chairman of the corporation; 
that the great seal of the State of Michigan shall be at- 
tached to the bonds and they shall be attested or counter- 
signed by the secretary of state; and the bonds, both prin- 
cipal and interest, shall be payable at the office of the treas- 
urer of the State of Michigan at the capitol in Lansing, 
Mich. 

To pass S. 1104, which came before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 7, would be putting the camel’s nose under 
the tent. It would be the first act required to set in motion 
the machinery of the corporation known as the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge Authority, and those who.sponsor and pro- 
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mote this idea, to place on the market $35,000,000 revenue 
bonds. An unsuspecting public would be made to believe 
that such bonds were the instrumentalities or obligations 
of the State of Michigan. The gullible, the weak, the un- 
learned, and the trusting people who have funds to invest 
might very well be led to believe, through high-pressure 
salesmanship, that a bond which is signed by the Governor 
and secretary of state, with the seal of the State impressed 
on it, and made payable, principal and interest at the treas- 
urer’s office in the capitol of the State, were State-obligation 
bonds, and that the State of Michigan would stand behind 
the payment of such bonds. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Such bonds and 
the payment of the principal and interest thereof, under the 
act referred to, are payable only out of the revenue or tolls 
to be received from the use of the bridge. 

With a total revenue thus far received not exceeding 
$400,000, it will become apparent to the ordinary individual 
that sufficient revenue would not be recei 
interest on such bonds much less to retire the principal 
thereof. It would require an income of $2,000,000 a year 
from tolls or five times as much as has ever been received 
from the State ferries to pay the interest. It might be 
argued that additional revenue would be received by an 
increased use of the bridge by motor traffic and possibly by 
the railroads; and that the railroads would suspend the op- 
eration of their ferries. I point out, however, that one of 
the railroads running to Mackinaw City has heretofore made 
application to suspend the operation of its line running to 
that point. 

If anyone doubts that the bonds are not to be the debt of 
the State of Michigan, I call attention to section 11 of said 
Public Act No. 35 of the extra session of 1934 of the Michigan 
Legislature, which reads as follows: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be so construed or in 
as to authorize or permit the of State debt of any kind 
or nature as contemplated by the provisions of the constitution 
of the State of Michigan in relation to State debt. 

If this project were to be financed by Federal money, it 
might present a different picture than the present proposed 
legislation. But this proposal has been rejected by the pres- 
ent administration. Any project that has been rejected, un- 
doubtedly because it was found to be economically unsound, 
by an administration that has seen fit to squander public 
money on such unusual proposals as the Passamaquoddy 
backwash power idea and the Florida ship canal, must indeed 
be unworthy of serious consideration. 

On the question of the necessity for the project—and I 
insist there is no necessity—I call attention to the fact that 
iron ore from upper Michigan will go down the Lakes in ships 
as it has in the past. Lumber is a vanished industry. Agri- 
cultural products are limited to the east half of the Upper 
Peninsula, and the amount produced is mostly consumed in 
the Upper Peninsula. 

The only reason then that exists for the proposed bridge is 
the tourist trade, the hunters in the fall of the year, and the 
keeping open of traffic between the two peninsulas in the 
wintertime. 

FF 
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their repayment entirely out of the tolls received from the 
use of the bridge, would stand to lose perhaps their entire 
investment or a large portion of it. The passage of this 
bill, S. 1104, by this House would simply mean that the 
Congress of the United States, by granting consent to the 
Mackinac Straits Bridge Authority to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the straits, would become a party to a 
great deception and an injury to the people who innocently 
invested their money in bridge bonds believing them to be 
a debt which the State of Michigan would pay. 


Wages and Hours Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM P. CONNERY, OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, ON JUNE 8, 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Representative WILLIAM P. Connery, of Massachusetts, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Tuesday, June 8, 
1937: 


Since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, every 


y born and 
not be skilled craftsmen in the traditional sense but they cannot 
be regarded as common laborers. Modern methods of volume 


one-fifth of the families in rich America are forced to eke out a 
bare existence on less than a thousand dollars a year. Ill- 
nourished are such workers’ families whose budgets will allow 
them little else than an unbalanced diet of potatoes, bread, and 
pork. To such families, green vegetables and fresh fruit are 
luxuries rarely to be had and even an adequate supply of milk 
for their children is too costly to be are such 
workers’ families because their meager incomes will afford the 

of the family only one new suit of clothes in 3 years and a 
new overcoat only once every 5 years. Ill-housed are such work- 
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As President Roosevelt stated in his recent message to the 
Congress, “Our Nation so richly endowed with natural resources 
and with a capable and industrious population should be able 
to devise ways and means of insuring to all our able-bodied 
working men and women a fair day's pay for a fair day’s work. 
A self-sup: and self-respecting democracy can plead no 
Justification for the existence of child labor, no economic reason 
for chiseling workers’ wages or stretching workers’ hours.” 

There is ample justification for the President's insistence that 
“the time has arrived for us to take further action to extend the 
frontiers of social progress.” Our fathers worked and toiled to 
open new lands and to develop a new nation. It is now our task 
to improve the standard of living of the men and women of 
America for whom our fathers labored to build up this great 
Nation. Our fathers did not toil to build up a nation whose 
working men and women should be harried by fear of unemploy- 
ment or condemned to labor long hours for impersonal corporate 
employers at wages insufficient to maintain the most rudimentary 
standards of civilized life. 

With the development of rapid transportation and communica- 
tion, the trade and commerce of the country has become largely 
‘interstate. There are relatively few industries which produce ex- 
clusively for the local markets. If one State attempts to improve 
labor conditions within its borders, it always runs the risk of its 
industries moving into other States. These risks deter not only 
the Northern States but the Southern States from making any 
effective efforts to improve the conditions of labor of their own 
citizens. Sweated industries are confined to no one section of the 
country. It is for that reason that Senator Brack, of Alabama, 
and I, a Congressman from New England, can join together most 
heartily in sponsoring legislation which will prohibit the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of goods produced under substand- 
ard labor conditions. As the President has said, “Goods produced 
| under conditions which do not meet rudimentary standards of 
decency should be regarded as contraband and ought not to be 
allowed to pollute the channels of interstate trade.” 

In this way we propose to rule out of the interstate markets 
the products of child labor, the products of labor employed for 
unduly low wages or unduly long hours, and the products of em- 
ployers who flout the rights of free labor by the use of strike- 
breakers or labor spies. 

The proposed bill does not affect the hours and wages of work- 
ers in enterprises whose products do not enter the channels of 
| interstate commerce. It does not affect local service trades or 
; local retail stores or agricultural workers. The proposed bill does 
not sanction the fixing of prices or the curbing of production; it 
does not condone monopoly, nor does it legalize agreements in re- 
| straint of trade. It deals only with labor standards in a field in 
‘which, experience has demonstrated, State regulation cannot 
| effectively operate. 

The Black-Connery bill recognizes the practical necessities 
‘which make it impossible to prescribe for all goods which enter 

into interstate commerce any single minimum fair wage standard 
ior any single maximum workweek standard. We all know that 
it is impractical to ignore the differences and diversities among 
industries and localities. We all know that uniform national 
standards cannot suddenly be imposed upon many and diverse 
ı industries without causing industrial dislocations which might 
seriously curtail the earning power of the workers and their 
opportunities for employment. The proposed legislation deals 
realistically with the tough realities of American industry. It 
states clearly and definitely the objectives to be achieved and the 
standards to be applied. But it leaves the application of these 
standards and the progressive realization of these objectives to an 
administrative board because that is the only practically feasible 
way that such legislation can be enacted and administered. As 
Mr. Justice Cardozo has stated, “The industries of this country 
are too many and diverse to make it possible for Congress in re- 
spect to matters such as these to legislate directly with adequate 
, appreciation of varying conditions” (Schechter Case, 295 U. 8. 
495, 552). 
| Now don't be fooled by the crocodile tears that will be shed over 
i this legislation. Don't be fooled by the pretty speeches and 
pretty editorials in which faint hearts will beat for the welfare of 
free labor, but in which technical reasons will regretfully be 
found why any proposed method of getting results in black and 
white is somehow objectionable, either for immediate application, 
or as a bugaboo precedent with indefinite dangers in an indefinite 
' future. 

It is a strange and unfortunate habit of smugly contented eco- 
; nomic Bourbons to worry about the dangers which will befall the 
Workers if the Government intervenes to protect workers from 
exploitation and oppression. These Bourbons are never concerned 
about the indefinite dangers of precedent when they desire Govern- 
ment aid and protection for themselves. These old dealers did 
not hesitate to request and to take Government aid and protec- 
tion when they got caught in the net of their own incompetence 
and greed during the depression. But their theory of government 
Is that the Government should help only those at the top of the 
economic pyramid and that the mass of men and women at the 
, bottom of the pyramid should be content with whatever benefits 
may happen to trickle down from the top. Now, when the Goy- 


| ernment is taking steps to protect those who are earning less than 
, $1,200 a year, those who are unable to fend for themselves and are 
completely helpless to protect themselves from their exploiters, up 
goes the cry that the Government is seeking dictatorial powers to 
| suppress freedom of contract and to regiment industry. 
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Some corporate employers who have ruthlessly and irresponsibly 
exercised far greater powers over the lives of their employees than 
the carefully circumscribed powers given to responsible Govern- 
ment officials under the Black-Connery bill are already trying to 
scare workers into believing that legislation designed for their pro- 
tection will subject them to the oppressive regime of an irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy. Some absentee-corporate employers who have 
never shown any real interest in the communities in which their 
plants are situated are already trying to make these communities 
believe that they are going to lose their industries. 

But the truth is that this legislation carefully safeguards the 
rights of the workers in all parts of the United States. The very 
terms of the proposed legislation prevent its use to hurt industry 
in any section of the country. It insures a fair chance in the com- 
petitive markets to all industry. The administrative board is ex- 
pressly enjoined from taking any action which will unreasonably 
curtail the earning power of the workers or their opportunities for 
employment. 

The effect of the proposed bill when enacted will be to reduce 
unemployment, to increase the purchasing power of industrial 
workers, and thereby to enlarge the markets for the farmers’ prod- 
ucts, And what is of even greater importance, the Black-Connery 
bill, when in successful operation, will renew faith in the ability 
of a modern constitutional democracy to meet its social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

In 1933, when the present Administration took office, American 
industry was at its lowest ebb. It was the leadership of President 
Roosevelt which inspired all America to drop their fears and to 
again stick out their chins. 

Since 1933 American industrialists have seen a new light. 

They are now more cheerful and again have visions of inde- 
pendence of the Government after being saved from the rocks of 
bankruptcy. 

We heard little of the cry of radicalism when the railroads, the 
Insurance companies, and the banks were saved by loans and ad- 
vances from the Federal Tr 

Despite the profits which industry has received, little, other than 
a pittance, has been received by the workers. This Black-Connery 
bill, we hope, will do for the workers what the Administration has, 
through other legislation, done for those of wealth. 

Senator Brack and I, as well as all friends of labor in Congress, 
contend that this legislation is necessary if we are to provide 
employment for some eight or ten millions of American workers 
now unable to secure employment. 

We are not dealing in theories. We are dealing with actualities, 

The Congress, the elected representatives of the American people, 
have an obligation and a duty to perform. We must, under the 
Constitution, provide for the general welfare of our people. We 
have waited patiently for American industry to provide voluntarily 
jobs for those millions unable to secure employment. We have 
waited in vain. 

American industry must either provide jobs for those millions 
unemployed or industry must provide the taxes with which the 
Government will provide those workers with necessary relief jobs. 


The Brewster Housing Project in Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1937 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
gravest problems confronting the people of our larger cities 
today is the difficulty of providing adequate housing facil- 
ities for the dense and ever-increasing population in the 
lower-income brackets. Slum areas exist in all of our 
principal cities; they are a menace to the physical and 
moral health of the community; they constitute an im- 
pediment to progress paramount to any other evil that may 
be cited, since most of our social ills may be traced to causes 
having their origin in these blighted areas. Such over- 
crowded sections are social and economic losses; not only 
the hazard of fire but the moral hazard and the detrimental 
effect upon the health of the people place upon the tax- 
payer an expense far in excess of the cost of proper housing. 

The most important step taken toward the solving of this 
problem of inadequate housing was the action of the Gov- 
ernment in creating the housing division of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. This agency 
has shown marked intelligence; it has exhibited a sincere 
desire to ameliorate the conditions of the improperly housed 
masses, who have been forced in many instances to live in 
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quarters characterized by trained investigators as “unfit for 
human habitation.” 

Time does not permit me to dwell longer upon the 
achievements of this agency for social advancement in its 
general aspect. Therefore, I shall restrict myself to a dis- 
cussion of a project in the city of Detroit known as the 
Brewster slum clearance. 

For the purpose of presenting a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the Brewster project as to the area embraced, to- 
gether with a brief outline of the sociological background, 
I desire to submit these pertinent facts: 

The Brewster project is bounded as follows: North by 
Rowena Street; south by Brewster between Hastings and 
St. Antoine Streets—the greater portion of the frontage on 
Wilkins Street is excluded—and Wilkins Street between St. 
Antoine and Beaubien Streets; east by Hastings Street; west 
by Beaubien Street. 

The selection of the project site, a portion of the area 
recommended by the mayor of Detroit, was based upon 
survey data obtained and compiled by local sponsors. A 
comprehensive survey of a neighborhood containing 50 
blocks, in which this project of 10% blocks is located, indi- 
cated very clearly that some of the most deplorable condi- 
tions in Detroit existed in this section. For instance, crime 
was 7.5 times the average for the city; juvenile delinquency, 
10.4; tuberculosis, 6.5; pneumonia, 8; and infant mortality, 
1.5. In addition, 64 percent of all buildings were pro- 
nounced by inspectors as being unfit for human habita- 
tion unless extensive and costly repairs were undertaken. 
The increased cost of hospitalization, due to the high ratio 
of disease in these areas, is significant. 

In its first annual report issued in 1935, the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission stigmatized the Brewster area as a “great 
public liability” and recommended the demolition of the 
buildings to make way for the erection of proper homes. 

During the early part of 1934, the mayor of Detroit made 
application to the P. W. A. to undertake the Brewster proj- 
ect. The request received favorable consideration and an 
allocation of $5,500,000 was approved for the acquisition and 
development of the site, with a view of providing decent, 
sanitary housing for approximately 2,350 persons, upon a 
standard of one person to a room. This would mean a 
decrease in density of population from 2,565 persons to the 
number given before, or, 2,350. 

Some difficulties were encountered in the negotiations for 
the purchase of the site but, by November 1935, matters 
had progressed to a point that warranted instructions to 
the architects to proceed with the plans; and on June 8, 
1936 a contract for foundations was let. Bids for super- 
structures were advertised for June 31 and opened on 
September 23, only to be rejected on September 30 because 
“they were considered so excessive that acceptance would 
have jeopardized the purpose of the project.” It was neces- 
sary, then, to redesign the project to bring the cost to a 
figure that would provide rentals within the ability to pay 
of the lower-income groups. 

There followed a period of discouragement. The foun- 
dations built, the section took on more and more an appear- 
ance which justified its sobriquet, “blighted area.” Camera- 
men from local newspapers delighted in photographing these 
so-called ruins to illustrate derisive articles for their Sun- 
day editions. Much criticism was leveled at the adminis- 
tration. Such epithets as “boondogglers” and harsher 
terms were hurled at the Housing Division. Nevertheless, 
bids were again advertised in accordance with the new 
plans; the Housing Division awaited patiently the date for 
the opening of these bids. 

Upon being elected to the Seventy-fifth Congress, one of 
my first acts was a thorough study of the Brewster clear- 
ance. In this, I received the hearty cooperation of Mayor 
Frank Couzens and the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit; Mr. Anthony J. Rathnaw and Mrs. Josephine 
Gomon, president and director, respectively, of the Detroit 
Housing Commission; Mr. Ed Thal, of the Detroit Building 
Trades Council; Mr. Robert Ewald and Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the Bricklayers and 
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Masons’ Union of Detroit; Senator Charles C. Diggs, Attor- 
ney Ernest C. Mitchell, and Mr. Frank Sherman, all of De- 
troit. I feel especially indebted to Mr. Leo Lippa, editor of 
the Wayne County Democrat, Mr. Blair Moody, of the De- 
troit News, Mr. Clifford Prevost, of the Detroit Free Press, 
and the managing editor of the Detroit Times for their 
work in publicizing the project. Many distinguished citi- 
zens in private life and the heads of civic organizations gave 
me splendid support in this action. The Housing Division 
showed me every consideration, permitting my office force 
to check with them on every phase of the project. 

It is now my privilege to state that our efforts have not 
been in vain; developments of the past few weeks indicate 
that the Brewster clearance will be carried to completion. 

The following bids for the construction of superstructures 
of Brewster project were received June 3, 1937, Washington, 
D. C.: 


:. Pont OaD 228 North La 
Salle St., $3, 

A. Kutsche & Co., O AN Daien neton- 3, 589, 000 

L. L. Leveque Co, Edgehill Rd. and West Fourth, Co- 


JUDR ON ea ee r a 3, 211, 500 
Great Lakes 98 Co., 333 North Michigan 
TTT 3, 059, 000 
& Goss, 228 North La Salle St., III. 3,069,000 
Fleisher Engineering & Construction Co., 233 d 
as R aT ey. Se ee ere 3, 366, 000 


Maurico L. Bein, Ine, 1100 Been BA, Ohia. 1 4828880 
The following bids were received for landscaping: 


The Greening Co., Monroe, Mich $40, 490. 45 
Greenbrier Farms, Inc., R. F. D. No. 3, Norfolk, Va 47, 470.00 
Oliver J. Trudeau, Detroit, Mich 39, 760, 00 


A study of these figures shows that the Bein Co. were the 
lowest bidders, and within 48 hours after the bids were 
opened the contract for the building of homes was let. 

The people of Detroit, especially those who reside in my 
district, the Thirteenth Michigan, look forward to the day 
when these units will be ready for occupancy with decent, 
sanitary homes for the healthful and comfortable housing 
of honest and industrious families. 


— — eee 


The Japanese Fishing Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1937 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks, I desire to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to an extremely grave threat to the welfare of the 
Pacific Northwest fisheries, particularly involving the entire 
salmon industry. Commercial salmon fishing is one of the 
most important industries on the entire Pacific coast. Of late 
years its operation has shifted to Alaska. There are employed 
in this industry 77,026 people; over 20,000 boats and vessels 
are used in the operation. The value to the fishermen of the 
fish caught in the eastern Pacific runs over $35,000,000 an- 
nually and the value of manufacturers’ canned fish products 
is well over $95,000,000 annually. It is impossible to estimate 
the indirect employment resulting from these operations. In 
developing the Pacific coast fisheries the United States and 
the Canadian Governments have expended over $16,000,000, 
or an annual average expenditure of approximately $1,610,000 
in conservation work. This is pointed out to apprise the 
Congress that not only is this industry of major importance 
to the Nation but also that the Government itself has a large 
investment in these fisheries. 

The fish people themselves, in the past few years, aided 
and abetted by the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, have a definite program of sensible conservation 
which assures, if continued, the availability of these fish for 
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hundreds of years. For the past decade this vast industry 
has progressed rapidly, not only in enhancing the value of 
the fish products, not only in conservation, but in stabilizing 
the entire Pacific fishery situation to the extent that the 
people employed in this activity have been earning a decent 
American livelihood, subject only to the normal fluctuation 
of the fish run as it may occur from year to year. So far 
removed were these vast fishing haunts of the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska, from foreign interference that little or no 
preconceived thought was given to any possibility of a dis- 
turbance. The threat has arrived. 

The entire population of the Pacific Northwest States, 
British Columbia, and Alaska, is today aroused over an in- 
tolerable situation occurring in these fishing banks. If this 
problem is not met immediately there is no question in my 
mind but that grave international difficulties will result. 

While developing these great fish banks, far to the east- 
ward across the Pacific, the population of a great nation 
was overfiowing its bounds. So rapidly have the inhabitants 
of Japan multiplied, with accompanying social and economic 
problems, that the Japanese archipelago does today not con- 
tain enough natural resources necessary to feed and clothe 
its population. Japan again must move outward. She first 
cast her eyes to the westward, and outside the Japanese 
archipelago she has developed agricultural and commercial 
protectorates all throughout northeastern Asia. The Jap- 
anese have for centuries been the world’s most extensive and 
intensive fishermen. Long ago they exhausted the fish 
supply of their shore waters. Long ago they began deep- 
sea fishing. For many years they have conducted operations 
up and down the Siberian coast with the rich salmon beds 
of Alaska and the Pacific Northwest only beckoning them. 
Whether or not normal increase and growth of the Japanese 
Empire or an acute situation relative to iis fish supply have 
caused the present threat has not been recorded. Neverthe- 
less, the past 5 or 6 years have found the Japanese gradually 
moving eastward with their fishing operations, until today 
we find them on the very shores of Alaska, seriously and 
definitely threatening the entire fishing industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. No conservation laws apply to their 
activities. Without restriction and with increasing numbers, 
they could completely exhaust the entire fishing banks 
within a few years, and it is assumed that such a condition 
is not a far-fetched possibility because year by year, for 
the past 5 or 6 years, has found the number of Japanese 
fishing ships off the Alaska coast increasing. It can be fur- 
ther assumed that these operations have been profitable to 
the Japanese. 

That being true, coupled with the fact that there are diffi- 
culties and regulations existing on the Siberian coast, it is 
only logical to believe that the threat will become ever- 
increasing. It has now reached serious proportions. On 
June 8 of this year I received the following wire: 
Representative WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Following wire received from Alaska: 

“Japanese destroying Bristol Bay red-salmon run. Now over 26 
big boats, also numerous small boats, fishing close to shore. Wire 


Senators JOHNSON, WELCH, SCHWELLENBACH. Take matter up Marl- 


time Federation and have cargo originating Japan boycotted. 


Washington officials aware this menace but no action or backbone. 

Japs jeopardizing thousands of jobs, millions of invested capital, 

also destroying feed of fish. These fish originate American waters. 

This condition, if allowed to exist 5 years, run will be destroyed.” 

Message signed by Paul Gerhardt, delegate, Alaska Fishermen's 

Union; Edward Coffey, member, Alaska Territorial Legislature. 
Immediate action urgent. 


ANDREW VIGEN, 
Secretary, Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 


Previous wires have reiterated the same situation. 

Our Government must take some action. The ransacking 
of Pacific coast salmon banks not only affects the adjacent 
States and Territories, but the entire Nation. What can be 
done? There are many courses open, any one of which 
might lead to a solution. It should be our objective to pre- 
yent American entanglements with foreign countries. 

That policy can be definitely adhered to if the controversy 
lies strictly between two other nations. But this Govern- 
ment has not only the responsibility but the duty to meet 
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Squarely controversies involving itself and one or more other 
nations. Such is the Japanese-American fishing contro- 
versy. We have in the past many times given ground in 
order that we might remove all possibility of entanglements. 
Here, however, is a question so important that we cannot 
follow this past procedure. The distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from the State of Washington, speaking before the 
United States Senate on March 8 of this year, discussing 
this situation, said: 

I believe, and I may say it is the unanimous opinion of all 
who are fully familiar with the problems of the threat of in- 
vasion of American fishing, that this problem contains tiali- 
ties which may more seriously threaten peace for the United 
States than any other on the immediate horizon. 

He further pointed out that our friendly relations with 
Japan should not be and need not be involved, but that the 
Solution of the problem depends upon a complete under- 
standing by both Governments. The problem is dangerous 
to our international relations only if it is permitted to con- 
tinue to be submerged. 

The Congress of the United States has no authority to 
take legal action. The jurisdiction of the United States 
does not extend offshore. The Congress might, in retalia- 
tion, pass an embargo upon Japanese products. To have 
any retaliation effective, such an embargo would have to 
extend beyond fish products, for close examination of figures 
show that the Japanese export to this country little or no 
fish and specifically export only about 1,000 pounds of 
salmon annually. 

The best solution seems to me for us to lay claim to a 
proprietary right to these fish and treat the invasion as one 
of an unlawful appropriation of property. The basis for this 
theory is somewhat new, but it has some justification when 
one considers the natural habits of salmon. Salmon spawn 
in fresh water. They leave these fresh-water streams, go to 
Sea, and 4 years later come back to the very same spawning 
stream, repeating the spawning process, and die. Because of 
this it might well be advanced that the country which owns 
the spawning grounds owns the fish, and that even though 
these fish may wander out to open sea for a period, such 
migration would not give any other country the right to 
confiscate them. 

A somewhat parallel situation occurred between the United 
States, Japan, and Russia relative to seals. Seals act pecu- 
liarly like salmon. They live on certain islands, propagate 
and die there, but during their lifetime take migratory jaunts 
up and down the Pacific Ocean. A destructive policy was 
early applied to these seals, which resulted in free-for-all 
sealing expeditions by citizens of Russia, Japan, and the 
United States. A full understanding of this problem finally 
culminated in a treaty. That treaty, signed by Russia, Japan, 
and the United States, has been successful. Today the bene- 
fits of sealing go to each country and the rich herds of seal 
have been preserved. The same situation could easily apply 
to salmon. A full understanding of this problem by Japan 
and the United States could culminate in the same type of 
treaty. It is my understanding that the Department of State 
has made overtures to the Japanese Government. The De- 
partment has assured those of us in Congress interested in 
this problem that they are doing their utmost to bring about 
a solution. However, at the present time no solution is ap- 
parent. speaking, in view of several reports, such as 
the quoted telegram, it is not unreasonable that the Pacific 
Northwest fishing industry is, and rightfully so, becoming 
impatient. 

I have no information as to the facts behind the failure 
to negotiate such a treaty. Whether or not the fault lies 
with the Japanese Foreign Office or our Foreign Office is not 
known to me. I do know, however, that the condition exists 
and is growing increasingly worse. I have little informa- 
tion as to how the Japanese feel about this situation, but I 
do, however, have enough faith in the character and intel- 
ligence of the Japanese race to assume that they will be 
fair. Any attitude of unfairness on their part might cause 
serious complications. Should this Nation follow, even to a 
degree, some of the proprietary theories followed by other 
nations, we could claim the salmon as our own, in all jus- 
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tice, and any interference, even on the high seas, with these 
fish could be considered an unlawful appropriation. It has 
come to a point where this may be necessary. It is to be 
hoped, however, that no such steps need be taken and this 
situation will be cleared up by international negotiations. 
The controversy involves many ramifications of interna- 
tional law. The senior and junior Senators from the State of 
Washington, the Delegate to the Congress from the Territory 
of Alaska, and all of the members of the Washington dele- 
gation have given this matter a great deal of study and 
thought. Many suggestions for a solution have come forth. 
I personally feel that the Japanese should abide by what is 
just and equitable under principles of international law 
dealing with this situation. These principles of interna- 
tional law are well set forth by Edward Weber Allen, of 
Seattle, Wash., in an article published in Pacific Affairs, 
June 1937, a quarterly publication by the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. The Honorable Speaker granted me permis- 
sion to include this article in my remarks. The article 
clearly points out the difficulties involved in this situation. 

How do the Japanese feel about this condition? Their 
attitude makes the solution of the problem more difficult. 
We have the statement of Mr. T. Takasaki of February 23, 
1937. It is an amazing memorandum. Whether or not he 
speaks for his countrymen in their claim for unrestricted 
fishing outside our Territorial waters, even though the sal- 
mon to be caught were hatched in American streams and 
lakes, I do not know. Nevertheless his statement is indica- 
tive of the Japanese attitude. Mr. Takasaki left this memo- 
randum with the president of the Association of Pacific 
Fishermen, Mr. William Timson, on February 23, 1937. Mr. 
Takasaki represents a large company in Japan interested in 
canning and the manufacture of cans, and so forth, and he 
called at the association office to discuss the entrance of 
Japanese floating salmon canneries into the coast of Alaska. 
He advances the theory that the Japanese, by long heritage, 
have a prior right in the Pacific to deep-sea fishing, because 
they, the Japanese, have first established the art of deep sea 
and offshore fishing, such as they are practicing off the 
coast of Alaska relative to salmon. He also suggests a joint 
operation. 

Of course, even a joint operation with Japan would not be 
satisfactory to us because the Japanese would catch the 
salmon and pack it by such cheap labor that American fish- 
ermen and cannery workers would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. This memorandum is a surprising document and 
clearly indicates that our Government should take action 
immediately. The Government of the United States must 
recognize the threat that exists and must protect one of our 
most valuable resources. Mr. Speaker, I hope this House, 
containing representatives of the entire Nation, will help us 
meet this problem squarely. 

THE NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES 
By Edward Weber Allen 

It is significant that the history of the North Pacific begins 
with a Japanese fisherman being wrecked on the Siberian coast. 
The Cossacks pushing eastward to the Pacific Ocean, in their 
conquest of Siberia, found this strange person in the hands of 
Kamchatkan natives. He was transported to the Russian capital 
at the request of the Czar. It was partly the interest that this 
Japanese fisherman aroused in Peter the Great which prompted 
the launching of the two Russian expeditions which explored the 
North Pacific Ocean. Thus were the Commander and the Aleutian 
Islands, Bering Sea, and Alaska discovered, and North America 
and Asia found to be separate continents. 

The episode of the Japanese fisherman has cast its slender 
shadow over succeeding events in that region. For the greatest 
natural asset of the North Pacific is its fisheries; their adjustment 
its greatest problem. Properly adjusted to maximum use consist- 
ent with the maintenance of an adequate stock, these assets may 
be annual in perpetuity. Improperly adjusted, these assets may 
bring a few years of return and then become impoverished. 

The first stumbling block in adjustment is the threat of apply- 
ing to the North Pacific situation rules of international law which 
grew up in the North Atlantic, but have proved to be inadequate, 
even vicious, when applied to fisheries. The 3-mile rule of terri- 
torial waters, a rule of comparatively modern recognition regard- 
less of its early Dutch origin, would restrict the fishery control of 
& nation or group of nations, as against nationals of nonconcur- 


ring nations, to a strip of water only 3 miles wide along the coast. 
This would leave all fisheries which are more than 3 miles off- 


shore free to unregulated, unlimited exploitation, even to the 
extent of destruction. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that this 3-mile 
Tule grew out of the agitation over mare clausum and mare 
liberum. It developed from the idea that a nation should have 
control over a strip of water as wide as could be defended by 
cannon shooting from the shore. This range was later considered 
to be 3 miles, Insofar as fisheries are concerned, there inhered 
in the rule the further belief that deep-sea fisheries were inex- 
haustible, therefore needed no protection. It should also be 
remembered that the 3-mile rule is not universally accepted even 
among the nations of Europe. Certain northern countries claim 
4 miles and certain southern countries 6 miles. The basic un- 
soundness of the 3-mile rule is apparent when it is realized that 
cannon now shoot many times 3 miles, and that it has been dem- 
onstrated that deep-sea fisheries are susceptible to commercial 
exhaustion. 

Courts frequently remark that an accurate understanding of 
the facts is essential to a correct application of the law. Before 
any rule of international law should irrevocably be applied to 
the fishery situation of the North Pacific, it is appropriate to 
consider the physical and historical facts presented. The growth 
of international law itself shows, in theory at least, that it is 
plastic and adaptable, not absolute and dogmatic. The situation 
on the Atlantic may have resulted in the more or less general 
adoption of certain unsound compromises, which those benef- 
cially interested now term rules“, but this should not be con- 
clusive that the same compromises must ipso facto be applied 
on the Pacific. 

The late Walther Schucking, honored member of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, wrote: “When new circum- 
stances arise, the world employs new norms. It is the task of 
scholarship in this case to bear in advance the torch for the 
development of law. But whence does the scholar receive the 
light wherewith to enkindle this torch, if he occupies himself only 
with the material of positive law, which perhaps long since has 
ceased to be the just law which the nations need? In such cir- 
cumstances particularly the other tendency of the science of in- 
ternational law, that of the natural law, increased mean- 
ing. It seeks to develop the law philosophically out of the idea 
of justice and the necessities of the nations. For centuries, in 
regard to the legal principles developed by it, it has laid claim to 

Physically the North Pacific, like the North Atlantic, is suitable 
for the abundant natural propagation of a large variety of com- 
mercially valuable fish—salmon, herring, halibut, cod, and other 
kinds. A unique feature of the North Pacific is the pronounced 
predominance of the salmon . There are five species of 
these salmon, king, coho, red, pink, and chum—to use common 
names, These salmon are all different from the fish called salmon 
on the Atlantic. 

On both sides of the Pacific Ocean, streams of various sizes 
enter the sea, some of them from lake regions. The larger streams 
have their runs of king salmon which are particularly desired for 
mild curing, a salting process, as well as for . It is be- 
lieved that the long, arduous route up these rivers causes these 
fish to lay up in their bodies such a store of energy-furnishing 
material as gives their flesh, when the fish are caught before the 
deterioration of spawning sets in, its exceedingly fine quality. 

Lake-draining streams especially attract the red salmon, which 
(except for Columbia River king salmon—Chinook) when canned 
finds the choicest market. Medium red, pink, and chum salmon 
also frequent fresh-water streams, pink being far the most numer- 
ous, All varieties are canned. Salting of all varieties was exten- 
sive in the past, and is to some extent continued. Salmon is also 
sold dried, smoked, fresh, or frozen. 

Those characteristics of salmon which are of particular interest 
from an international standpoint pertain to its life history. Sal- 
mon spawn only in fresh-water streams or lakes, that is, within 
national land boundaries. The young normally go to sea in their 
first or second year. They normally return to the stream of their 
birth in the second, third, fourth, or fifth year, depending upon 
the variety and the district. They attempt to spawn in the stream 
or lake of their birth; then they die. There is just the single, 
simple life cycle which commences and terminates in the same 
location within the same national boundary, but includes a 
period of voyaging into deep-sea water. Such fish are commonly 
referred to as anadromous. . 

Salmon reach their physical perfection from the standpoint of 
size and quality as they conclude their deep-sea feeding period and 
prepare to ascend the streams. While in the deep sea they have 
not reached this perfection. As they ascend the streams, deterio- 
ration progresses. The change is believed to be due to the maturity 
of the fish, rather than to any effect of the change of water. 
Nature, however, has so timed her processes that the period when 
deterioration commences is almost always coincident with reach- 
ing the coastal streams. Accordingly, it is believed that the ideal 
time at which to catch salmon for food is just before they contact 
fresh water. This is normally close to shore, well within 3 miles. 

There have been times when streams have had excessive runs 
of salmon. Such overstocking generally resulted in less repro- 
duction than understocking. Why, the scientists have not yet 
agreed, but the fact is strongly asserted. Salmon will die at the 
end of their cycle after spawning. The spawned fish is 
undesirable for food. Therefore, in order to accomplish true con- 
servation, a sufficient number of fish should be permitted to es- 
cape to their specific natal streams so that each stream may be 
adequately stocked with spawn; then, all the remaining fish might 
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as well be caught and utilized for food. Otherwise, they may over- 
stock a stream and in any event will constitute an economic loss. 

In order to provide adequate escapement to any stream, it would 
appear to be essential that the point of control should be as close 
to the stream as is possible without undue interference with com- 
mercial fishing operations. Such point of control would naturally 
fall within waters which are clearly territorial. 

Extending seaward from the North American coast are ocean 
banks, the so-called continental shelf, constituting a submerged 
extension of the continent. The shoal southern portions of the 
Okhotsk Sea of Asia are analogous to the southeastern shoals of 

Sea extending westerly from Alaska. Otherwise, with the 
exception of a small bank off the Japanese island of Hokkaido, 
there is practically no continental shelf of any consequence upon 
the northern Asiatic coast. 

Bering Sea and Okhotsk Sea banks are particularly suitable to 
large king crabs. Such crabs and smaller varieties are also found 
in some of the inner coastal waters of North America and along the 
easterly coast of Hokkaido. Ocean banks are also the great source 
for halibut and cod, as well as other varieties of fish of less conse- 
quence. Of these fish the halibut have received the most intensive 
study. They spawn upon the banks; the young drift inshore. Soon 
the young fish sink to the bottom again and spend practically their 
entire lives upon the ocean banks. These fish migrate to a limited 
extent, but their habitat is the continental shelf. It is the only 
place where they are caught. The home of cod, like that of hali- 
but, is on the banks. Halibut are sold commercially frozen or 
fresh. Cod are largely salted. Bottom fish which live upon such 
ocean banks are generally termed “demersal.” It is apparent that 
effective conservation of such fish should be coextensive with the 
continental shelf. 

Herring and whales (the latter though mammals are con- 
veniently classed with fish) differ from the fish previously referred 
to in that they roam the sea at large, through herring and some 
whales approach the shores for the purpose of spawning. Herring 
are salted or reduced to meal and oil. Whales are now sought 
mostly for oil, but there are important byproducts. Such fish 
spending their entire lives with no shore or sea-bottom affiliation 
are generally termed “pelagic.” Localized conservation of herring 
may be possible, but as to whales any regulation to be effective 
must disregard territorial waters, regardless of their birth. 

There are other species of fish in the North Pacific, but the 
foregoing are characteristic and are the ones which so far enter 
into any probable controversies. 

Fur seals are often discussed with fish. They are prominent in 
North Pacific literature. The history of the fur-seal controversies 
is well known. The disputes were solved by a treaty between 
Japan, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, whereby 
pelagic killing was prohibited. The protection and utilization of 
the large herd frequenting the Pribilof Islands are under the ad- 
ministration of the United States. This country in turn was to 
render an annual accounting to the other nations. Without this 
treaty the fur seals might have been exterminated, just as were 
those most peculiar creatures, the sea cows, which were entirely 
killed off by the early Russian voyagers. As a result of the treaty 
the herd of fur seals is rapidly being restored. 

Comparing the North Atlantic with the North Pacific, it is found 
that physical conditions are somewhat different in the former in 
that extensive banks suitable for demersal fish are found on both 
sides of the ocean, as well as midway around Iceland. Fish bearing 
the same names as those mentioned, including whales as fish, but 
no fur seals, are found in the North Atlantic. In most instances 
they are considered similar for commercial purposes though of dif- 
ferent species. There is the notable exception previously referred to 
in the case of salmon. The Pacific Ocean salmon are unlike the 
Atlantic salmon and find the market mostly in cans, whereas the 
Atlantic salmon have not been canned to any commercial extent. 

Methods for catching fish in the North Pacific vary greatly for 
different species in different areas, and even in the same areas, 
Salmon are caught by means of pound nets, commonly termed 
traps, which are of two types—pile and floating. Both types are in 
fixed locations extending out from shore and necessarily in terri- 
torial waters. Salmon are also extensively caught by means of 
purse seines, gill nets, and trolling (and other ways which may be 
disregarded for present purposes). Purse seines catch all varieties, 
Gill nets are used largely for red salmon, but may catch other varie- 
ties. Trolling is used for kings and to a lesser extent for medium 
reds. These three methods may be pursued more than 3 miles off 
shore, as well as within that distance. 

Salmon canneries formerly were all built on shore. Almost all 
those in Alaska, British Columbia, and Washington are so located. 
Regardless of the type of gear employed, the salmon were neces- 
sarily caught within easy range of a shore cannery. The fishery 
was therefore local to specific territorial locations. Most of the 
Russian and Japanese salmon canneries in Siberia and Japan were 
also shore points. The Japanese, however, successfully developed 
the use of floating salmon canneries, often referred to as “mother 
ships.“ These, accompanied by their separate fleets of fishing 
vessels, are capable of several months’ operations wholly inde- 
pendent. of the shore. Such vessels are accordingly capable of 
hovering more than 3 miles off the coast of another nation. Their 
fishing tenders equipped with gill nets or purse seines may then 
intercept the salmon as they are returning from the sea to their 
natal streams. It is improbable that floating salmon canneries 
could be successfully operated if they, with their tenders, should 
be prevented from coming within 10 miles of shore, except in a few 
cases, such as Bristol Bay. 
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Crabs are also canned on mother ships. In Alaska the plants are 
shore plants, but in Siberian waters the Japanese and Russians use 
many floaters. In recent years Japanese floating crab canneries 
have operated extensively on the American side of Bering Sea. 
Crab fishing is confined to comparatively shallow water, which in 
bo the Okhotsk and Bering Seas extends far beyond 3 miles from 

In the North Pacific the normal method of halibut fishing is by 
means of power vessels having crews of from 2 to 12, which make 
trips of from a few days to several weeks. The fishing method 
generally employed is known as long-lining. The fish are put 
down in ice carried for that purpose, and sold ashore, either for 
the fresh-fish market or for freezing. Such boats are independ- 
ently owned, the captain usually being sole or owner. These 
halibut fishermen of the United States and British Columbia are 
strong, independent individualists, and among the finest sailors 
in the world. In the Atlantic, on the other hand, although long- 
lining is extensively employed, there has also been developed the 
use of very large refrigerator ships, each with its fleet of dependent 
fishing vessels. The mother ships are very costly affairs, necessi- 
tating strong financial ownership. They may be away from their 
home port for 6 months or more. 

Operations in the Atlantic have been so excessive that bank after 
bank has been depleted, even those in Davis Strait west of Green- 
land, to the extent of making further operations by mother ships 
questionable from an economic standpoint. Recently there has 
been a threat to divert some of these ships to the North Pacific 
so that they might take advantage of the supply resulting from 
the conservation which has been practiced there. Of course a 
few seasons of exploitation similar to that pursued in the Atlantic 
would strip the North Pacific banks to a similar status of depletion. 
It is not merely the mother-ship method of fishing which threatens 
to affect the condition of these banks; it is more particularly the 
increased intensity of the fishery which will prove disastrous. 

Cod have heretofore been caught by dories operating from shore 
points or from schooners operating independently of shore plants. 
Recently, however, the Japanese have entered the Bering Sea with 
powerful trawlers and large floating factories. These ships are 
said to be equipped to freeze any halibut that may be taken, 
freeze or salt the cod, and run hake or any other so-called scrap 
fish through a reduction plant to make meal and oil. There is 
probably no more effective method for the rapid exploitation of 
a fishery bank than the use of trawlers. 

Herring are normally caught by means of purse seine boats oper- 
ated out of shore plants, although there are a number of floating 
plants in use. Operations may extend more than 3 miles from 
shore, but normally do not, Some shore plants do only salting. 
Some, and all the floating plants also, are mechanically equipped 
to reduce herring unsuitable for salting to oil and meal. 

Pilchards (called sardines in California) are caught from British 
Columbia southward. In the northern part of their range they are 
reduced to oil and meal. In California some of them are canned. 
Most of the plants are shore plants, but there are quite a num- 
ber of floating plants which are capable of operating more than 
3 miles offshore and usually do so. 

Recent whaling on both sides of the North Pacific has been 
done by means of comparatively small boats, “killers”, operating 
3 shore plants but catching whales at long distances from 

ore. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that the anadromous fish 
can be most effectively handled from shore plants and caught in 
best condition wholly within territorial waters, but are capable 
of being caught and canned more than 3 miles at sea. The 
demersal fish may or may not be caught inshore, but fishing for 
them is confined to the continental shelf. Pelagic fishing is 
naturally without limitation, though Pacific Ocean herring are 
largely localized, and the fishery is pursued within comparatively 
short distances from shore. 

When one turns from the physical to the political side of the 
fishery, a striking contrast is found between the North Atlantic 
and the North Pacific. In the North Pacific but four nations are 
involved—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Japan on 
the Asiatic side; Canada and the United States on the American 
side. In the North Atlantic, Canada, Newfoundland (Crown col- 
ony of Great Britain), France, Greenland (owned by Denmark), 
and the United States—five nations—are involved on the Amer- 
ican side, and on the European side at least double that number. 

Historically also conditions in the two oceans show fundamental 
differences. The numerous European countries entered and domi- 
nated both sides of the ocean long before Canada or the United 
States rose to national power. It is vastly more than 10 times 
as difficult to get 10 nations to concur as to get 2. There has 
never been anything like a general accord among the European 
nations on fishery matters, and there is not now. It requires no 
more than a casual perusal of the proceedings of the League of 
Nations in its commendable effort to establish uniform and ra- 
tional rules as to territorial waters, to appreciate how hopelessly 
in discord nations still find themselves. It is true that the League 
of Nations initiated a far-sighted program concerning the inter- 
national protection of whales. Enough nations have accepted the 
treaty which the League prepared to make it operative according 
to its terms. These include most of the leading whaling nations, 
except Japan, There are also a number of treaties of a specific 
Tegulatory nature between two or more nations. And organiza- 
tions such as the Permanent Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea have splendid records. The fact remains that the fisheries of 
the Atlantic have in many instances become sadly depleted, and 
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established practice of deep-sea fishing is that of 
unlimited exploitation. Each operator being generally subject to 


to 
individual Japanese have entered both 
United States operations, but ha 
On the Asiatic side the story is one of a rapidly expanding Jap- 
anese fishery to the north and south along typical European lines 
of exploitation. Japanese scientists have made splendid progress, 
commercially there has been an almost total disregard of con- 


crab canneries, and there is some other fishery activity. 

Briefly, it may be said that by a convention following the Russo- 
Japanese War, Japan was granted certain shore-plant locations on 
the Kamchatka Peninsula, together with substantial fishery rights 
in adjacent waters. The Japanese invasion of Siberia during 
World War and the subsequent Soviet control of Siberia brought 
on bitter fishery disputes. By the treaty of 1925, whereby Japan 
gave diplomatic recognition to the U. S. S. R., perhaps in consid- 
eration of such recognition Japanese fishery rights in Siberia were 
again . They were embodied in a subsequent conven- 
tion, but have each year been the subject of renewed disputes, in 
some instances involving a possible threat of war. The last con- 
vention having expired at the end of 1936 and a new convention 
having fallen through, a temporary agreement has been reached 
for 1937 only. 


E 


parlance there has resulted the partial or total “corking” of 
streams and shore traps. 

Offshore salmon fishing of this character is considered exceed- 
ingly detrimental for several reasons. First, vessels fishing off the 
coast of another nation, but beyond the jurisdiction of the coastal 
nation, cannot be regulated by the coastal nation and are not 
likely to be effectually regulated by the nation of the vessel's flag. 
Consequently, such fishing will most naturally have the charac- 
teristics of exploitation, rather than of conservation. Second, it 
is believed that in such a fishery many immature fish are taken. 
Japanese scientists themselves report that since the advent of 
floating canneries the average size of fish taken has decreased. 
Economic loss results from not permitting the salmon to mature. 
It is asserted in the trade, though not as yet confirmed scientifi- 
cally, that the quality is inferior, probably due to the immaturity 
of the fish. Third, such a fishery is almost certain to arouse 
international bitterness. if not conflict. 

In the particular instance of Kamchatka, a peculiar result was 
that Japan’s greatest salmon fishing company was one of the 

test sufferers. The shore concessions in that peninsula granted 
the Japanese were all held by a company commonly known by its 
abbreviated name of “Nichiro.” The plants of this concern were 
as severely affected as the adjacent plants operated by the Soviet. 
Accordingly, the Japanese Government stepped in and forced a 
merger of Japanese salmon operators in this area. The Govern- 
ment, whether for conservation purposes or the protection of the 
shore plants, has some curtailment in the floating 
operations. 

Before leaving the Asiatic side of the ocean, it should be men- 
tioned that much of Japan's crab pack is sold to the United States, 
while most of its canned-salmon pack and frozen fish is exported 
to various foreign countries, as well as some of the meal and oil 
produced by the Bering Sea floating reduction plants. It should 
also be that the Japanese are great fish consumers, and 
claim to be the greatest fishing people in the world. Using ap- 
proximations, the Japanese claim to produce 3,000,000 out of a 
total world fish catch of 14,000,000 tons. They also assert their 
catch to be worth a half billion out of a total valuation of $2,000,- 
000,000. What is even more significant, Japan claims to have a 
million and a half people engaged in its fisheries. 

A recent report of the United States Tariff Commission (Rept. 
116, 2d series, 1936) contains considerable statistical data con- 
cerning the leading fishery nations. Exact comparison cannot be 
made from it because different years (1932, 1933, and 1934) are 
used for the last available figures. However, some comparison may 
be obtained from the following values of the annual catch in mil- 
ene Japan, 87; United Kingdom, 65; Canada, 20; United 
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On the east side of the North Pacific there has been a develop- 
ment which is not only unique in world history, but affords an 
example well worth emulation. Canada and the United States 
entered a virgin fishery—that of the Pacific shores and continental 
shelf of North America. From the very beginning of this fishery 
on a commercial scale their operations have been exclusive. At 
first both nations pursued the old methods of exploitation, and 
some of the fisheries continue largely on this basis. Canada, 
California, however, soon adopted local 


Bureau of Fisheries with regulatory power over the Alaska fisheries. 

In the United States two essentially different systems of regula- 

tion have been pursued. Some States prescribe the very minutiae 

of regulations by fixed legislation, thereby requiring subsequent 
of 


tion. 
Another and much better system of regulation is that which 
administrati 


. Reports 
Washington, however, indicate that this will not occur this 
year, and that negotiations may be undertaken to govern the 


effect a treaty which eventually should result in 
this valuable run of fish. This treaty involves joint control of 
waters more than 3 miles offshore, as well as inshore waters. 
ees Canada nor the United States may equal Japan in the 
number 


ery p 

half the value of the total annual production of Alaska, including 
gold; that the fishing industry pays about 80 percent of the 
Territory’s entire tax revenue; and that in British Columbia, 
Alaska, and the Pacific Coast States the number of persons directly 
engaged in the industry is given as 77,026, with a very large addi- 
tional number secondarily engaged; and the annual value of fish- 
ery products from this region is estimated at about $100,000,000. 
Home consumption far exceeds exports, although British Columbia 
ships substantial quantities of frozen halibut and salmon to Eng- 
land; mild cured salmon has a European market; and canned 
salmon is shipped all over the world, but mainly to England. 

In consi the facts pertinent to the American side of the 
North Pacific it should be noted that the United States Govern- 
ment, the three Pacific Coast States, Canada, and British Colum- 
bia, have spent and are spending annually large sums for the 
propagation, preservation, and development of the coastal and 
deep-sea fisheries. The amount of such expenditures has ayer- 
aged more than $1,600,000 annually over the past 10 years. 

Regulations of a deep-sea fishery by international cooperation 
originated on the American side of the North Pacific. Halibut banks 
off British Columbia and southeastern Alaska were probably as rich 
as any in the world. In 1 year they produced 60,000,000 pounds. 
In halibut fishing there is a convenient unit of measurement known 
as the “skate”, which represents a setting of a certain number of 
hooks attached by short lines (ganging) to a heavy ground line. In 
1906 the fish were so plentiful that the catch averaged 300 pounds 
per skate. Due to overfishing and despite improved and increased 
equipment, the catch of this area by 1929 had fallen to 22,000,000 
pounds, and the catch per unit of effort had fallen to 35 pounds 


per skate. 
had already become so great 


By 1924 the depletion of the 
that the fishermen, vessel owners, and dealers of Alaska, British 


to investigate the situation. This Commission immediately 
the services of the ablest scientific staff it could assemble, headed 
by Dr. W. F. Thompson, who had already won recognition in this 
field by work in British Columbia. Greatest of all policies which 
the Commission ad was its solemn determination always to 
ascertain the facts by the best available scientific methods before it 
reached conclusions or acted, and to be governed by the facts, wel- 
come or unwelcome as they might be. Among other things, it was 
found that there were distinct varieties of halibut inhabiting differ- 
ent banks, with negligible intermingling; also that halibut are 
found only on such banks as conform to certain limitations of 
depth and range of water temperature. 
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In 1930, as a result of the effective investigation of the Com- 
mission, it was granted wide discretionary powers of regulation by 
a new treaty. This treaty is essentially unique. Many fishery 
treaties have been entered into between various nations, but in no 
other treaty (there was an abortive attempt at such a treaty beween 
the United States and Mexico) has an international body been 
vested with jurisdiction to regulate the activities of fishermen and 
vessels of the signatories in both international waters and the 
national waters of such nations. The Commission has the power, 
among other things, to restrict the appliances which may be used, 
to close spawning areas, to change the time of a closed winter 
season, to divide the fishing grounds into area, and to fix a catch 
limit for each area. 

Regulations prepared by the Commission first took effect in 
1931. The limit of catch was set approximately at that which had 
been taken without regulation during the previous year, so that 
the fishermen were not limited to an amount less than they would 
actually have taken otherwise. In fact, the total catch limit has 
been set at a figure which in each succeeding year has become 
increasingly more than the fishermen could otherwise have taken, 
yet the Commission has built up the stock so that the catch 
per skate (or unit of effort) has risen from about 35 pounds to 
65 pounds. 

The International Fisheries Commission takes pride in its dem- 
onstration of what can be accomplished by international coopera- 
tion intelligently undertaken in a spirit of fairness and candor. 
But the very success of the Commission now brings an unforeseen 
threat. Tempted by the increased abundance of halibut built up 
solely as a result of this cooperation between Canada and the 
United States and the enforced sacrifices of their nationals, British 
and Norwegian fishing interests, which have in no way contributed 
to the rehabilitation of these fisheries, are now threatening to 
invade this field with their floating cold-storage plants, carrying 
their own fishery flotilla and alien fishermen. 

A few seasons of unregulated fishing—the Atlantic Ocean system 
of exploitation—applied to the supply carefully built up by the 
restrictions imposed upon the fishermen of Canada and the United 
States will deplete these Pacific coast banks to the same sad condi- 
tion as those Atlantic banks already stripped by the ruthless 
mother-ship method. Then the banks will constitute unprofitable 
fishing both for the alien mother-ship operators and for the 
domestic fishermen; and the public in Canada, England, and the 
United States will lack a desirable food supply. 

Demersal fish protected by the nations to which the banks are 
adjacent, and anadromous fish protected in the waters where they 
are hatched and die, should be immune from the assaults of all 
despoilers. If international law, as conceived on the Atlantic, is 
ineffective for the purpose, it may be desirable for the Pacific, 
with its other differentiations, to evolve some new rules of inter- 
national law relating to fisheries based upon ethics and principle, 
not upon compromise and blind precedent. 

SEATTLE, February 1937. 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, AT THE ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF SOUTHEAST- 
ERN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] at the commencement exercises of Southeastern 
University, Washington, D. C.: 


I am pleased to join with you on this happy occasion and to 
have the opportunity to congratulate you, the members of the 
class of 1937 of the Southeastern University, and to extend to you 
my best wishes for your future success in your chosen fields. 
This is a very happy occasion for all of you, and the happiness 
and joy it brings you has been well merited. As members of the 
graduating class you are, and should be, proud and happy in the 
realization that you have successfully completed a course of study 
in law or accountancy which has been designed to prepare you to 
meet the problems of a modern world. The satisfaction that you 
possess today proceeds from the knowledge that you have achieved, 
through your own industry and perseverance, what you set out 
to accomplish. It has not been easy to win the honors which 
have come to you. It has entailed hard work, intensive study, 
self-denial, and very often the sacrifice of the material pleasures 
of life. 

This has been part of your training. You have learned that 


hard work is the price of true success. No doubt many of you 
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were denied the opportunities of an education during the early 
years of your lives due to conditions over which you had no 
control. This did not deter your determination to obtain an 
education that would entitle you to membership in honorable 
professions so that you might contribute to the progress of your 
fellow men. The fulfillment of your hopes and desires has re- 
quired a faithful attention to duty and a will to win. Your 
achievement is an all-inspiring lesson of what democratic proc- 
esses of government mean, what they stand for, and what they 
afford. It is a lesson to all of what can be accomplished by an 
individual possessed of laudable ambitions and courage. 

You are the living answers to the fallaciousness of the remark 
so often heard, “I am too old to learn—I am too old to study.” 
On the contrary, you are the living example which proves the 
maxim for which this university stands: “It is never too late to 


This is a very happy occasion for the president and the faculty 
of this university. Under their able guidance and direction you 
have been prepared to go forth from this university well quali- 
fied to enter the professional and economic life of this Nation. 
They are justly proud of you as products of their labors, and they 
will follow your careers with genuine solicitude. Their pride and 
joy will increase with every success that comes to you. It is 
your success that will bring glory and credit to them and to the 
university they represent. They will stand ready at all times to 
aid you with their advice and assistance. They have confidence in 
you. Do not fail them. 

As you go forth from this university to seek success in business 
or law, have confidence in yourselves, bc courageous. Face the 
future without fear or uncertainty. The training you have re- 
ceived has prepared you to meet and solve the intricate problems 
that will confront you. You have been grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of law or accountancy. If you follow these 
principles and continue to strive you will not fail. The profes- 
sions you have chosen for your career are worthy of your greatest 
efforts and highest ideals. 

Law is one of the oldest professions known to mankind. Its 
position in society and its contributions to the progress of man- 
kind are well known. It will always have its important part to 
play in society. 

Accountancy is one of the most important professions of this 
industrial and commercial age. Today the most efficient is not 
he of infinite learning but he whose learning in a given: direction 
is intensified by specialization. The course of study you have 
received here has been designed to prepare you for the current 
problems of a changing economic era. 

But whether it be in law or accountancy, there is a crying need 
for honest workers and constructive thinkers. Let your ideals be 
high—your purpose steady—and success will crown your efforts. 
Do not make the mistake of thinking your days of study and 
research are over. They have just begun. Education continues 
through life—it is never finished. This university has simply 
prepared you to acquire that education. It is up to you to con- 
tinue it. While you were students here you formed a habit for 
study. The value of that habit will become more and more evident 
as you are called upon to meet each new problem, The discipline 
and high educational ideals of this university have strengthened 
your character. The thoughts and ideal which you have as- 
similated here will be carried by you through life. Never disregard 
the lessons you have learned—honesty, sincerity, character, and 
industry are the prime factors of a successful life. 

There is another phase of university life which will be of ines- 
timable help to you in your struggle for recognition. You have 
made many friends among your classmates and students while at- 
tending Southeastern University. These friends will be your col- 
leagues and associates in business and professional life. Continue 
these friendships. A common bond exists between you and every 
alumnus of this university. The mutual help and benefit you can 
give each other will bring much happiness and pleasure to you and 
accrue to the benefit of the university. It is the success of its 
alumni which brings prestige and fame to any university, and, in 
turn, the renown and reputation of the university inures to the 
success of its graduates. 

The vitality and courage which has brought you through many 
years of struggle and adversity and enabled you to complete your 
courses will be a valuable asset to you during your life. You have 
overcome many difficulties by your toil and perseverance. There 
is no problem so complex that will not yield to energy and applica- 
tion. And so I say to you, with all thy knowledge, with all thy 
courage, go forward, proceed confidently, and win success, 

America has often been called the land of opportunity, and 
rightly so. No other nation in the world offers the splendid 
opportunities to its people which we enjoy under our system of 
government. Here ability, talent, and character are recognized and 
rewarded. This democracy of ours has provided an opportunity for 
all to reach the pinnacle of success. Leadership in industry, art, 
finance, law, medicine, and every other field of endeavor is open 
to all regardless of race, color, or religion. 

We can choose our profession and make it our career. All our 
Government asks of us is that we be law abiding and fair in our 
dealings with our fellow men. We are free to work out our own 
salvation in the way we think best. Our Nation safeguards us 
against any unlawful interference by others, We can express our 
own convictions and make our own criticisms. We are free to 
worship God as our conscience dictates. Few other nations of 
the world offer such freedom. Contrast our opportunities with 
those of the people living in some of the other countries of the 
world where persecution, oppression, and fear are prevalent, either 
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among all or a portion of the people. Public opinion is stifled. 
Rights recognized as inherent in the individual are destroyed. 
Protected civil rights of the individual and a dictatorship cannot 
exist at the same time. What privileges exist, are 8 only 
by sufferance, and whenever their continuance commences to in- 
terfere with dictatorial government, they can be and are de- 
stroyed. Democratic countries always have a government based 
upon extensive suffrage, with its la consist- 
ing of a legislative body chosen by the people in a free election, 
A true democracy is found in countries where popular education 
is wi , and where an active public opinion not only is per- 
mitted to exist, but does exist. The personal rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen are respected and carefully protected by constitu- 
tional enactments concerning freedom of a religious conscience; 
the free exercise thereof; freedom of speech; or the press; free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment; the right of a trial 
by jury; of the right of proper individual initiativeness, and to 
protection of property legally obtained and possessed; of the 
sacredness of marriage, and the sanctity of the home; and of 
the other great rights enumerated in the Constitution, necessary 
for the existence of a free people. 

The police exist to watch criminal classes rather than to con- 
trol the people. Their purpose is to maintain internal order. 
An essential function of any Government, In a democracy, gov- 
ernment flourishes for the purpose of serving the governed, by 
whose consent it exists. Under our form of government the State 
has certain duties to perform, but the individuals possess certain 
rights that can only be taken away by the people themselves, 
acting in accordance with the Constitution. As we view world 
conditions and the happenings in governments where a dictator- 
ship exists, we find conditions the opposite of what we enjoy by 
constitutional right. In all such countries freedom of speech and 
of the press are nonexistent. The only freedom that exists in 
this respect is what the dictator will permit. History and experi- 
ence have shown that where discussion is used in place of force 
as a means of solving the problems of our times, a social and 
political stability is enhanced. We also see the attempt to destroy 
the right of a free religious conscience. In some dictatorial coun- 
tries it is evidenced by outright prohibition; in another by at- 
tempting to nationalize religion. Making it simply a department 
of government, and to ultimately impose upon its people, without 
regard to their opinions, one religion, that of the State; in 
another the hypocrisy of allowing religious freedom, but denying 
the free exercise thereof; and in others, some degree of religious 
freedom exists only because it has not as yet come in conflict 
with the wishes or the will of the dictator. Spiritual advisers 
have been arrested, jailed, persecuted, simply because their reli- 
gious views interfered with the wish or will of the dictator. 
Wherever a dictatorship exists, whether of the proletariat, of 
military, or of any other kind, freedom of the individual in the 
possession of those rights essential to life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, either has been destroyed, or permitted to exist only 


by sufferance. 
It is very significant to 2 that where dictatorships exist today 
the history amd tradition of the people of such countries were defi- 
nitely linked up in the past with a strong military control. In any 
event, their history has shown very little, if any effort, in the ex- 
periment o of democratic government. It also must be borne in mind 


under our form of government the machinery exists, as a mat- 
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laws to the economic or social changes that are constantly taking 
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frage in the selection of our Representatives, depends, in the main, 


upon an honest and enlightened public opinion—in the average 
citizen orming his duty in a fearless and courageous manner. 
In to you tonight I am able to do so because it is my 
constitutional right to express my opinions, which right cannot 
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the law. Throughout this great land are persons of all religious 


yet in other lands are people persecuted, arrested, failed for daring 
to entertain and express a 


racy, the democratic government is the form that brings to a 

people the greatest degree of satisfaction and of service. Despite 
the civil rights that we possess, there are some within our borders 
who would like to destroy what Washington and his contemporaries 
builded, which Lincoln and his contemporaries preserved, and 
which we possess. 

In the defense of that which we possess we should not and 
cannot distinguish between enemy from within or from without. 
As a matter of fact, the one who accepts the benefits of our 
institutions, and undertakes to use those benefits to destroy, is 
far more dangerous and sinister in his objectives than the enemy 
from without. 

When we compare the rights of the individual in the United 
States with those of other nations, we profoundly appreciate 
what it means to be an American citizen. 

We have our problems to meet. So did past generations of 
Americans. In their day they had depressions and great questions 

therefrom which had to be met and decided. History 
shows that they performed their duty well. We of this genera- 
tion have great problems confronting us which we must meet and 
decide not only for our best interests but for the best interests of 


the generations to come. The past generations met their prob- | track. But during all 
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lems effectively and successfully, as a free people, as a result of 
honest differences of opinion being capable of expression, of the 
feeling of satisfaction with the possession of the great rights 
to which I have referred. Each generation passed on to the next 
generation the fundamental rights of a free people preserved, and 
the structure, called government, improved upon. 

We of today will meet our problems in the same way, passing 
on to Americans yet unborn, preserved, eh ea eee 
that we inherited. 

The complex problems that will confront us are as important 
as any that have been met by mankind. Our Nation has passed 
through a crisis. The advance of science and technology is pressing 
against our laws and customs. Under the pressure of new inven- 
tions and new processes, with changes of economic law, we are 
faced wth new problems. Our job is to solve these problems. 
This university has prepared you for this work. This is a govern- 
ment of the people and you are among the men and women who 
must help administer the affairs of the Nation. The duty to 
work out the problems of the Nation and to adjust conditions so 
that they will make a workable civilization is in our hands. 

The peace, progress, and prosperity of our Nation depend upon 
our ability to cope with the situations that arise. This country 
needs men of learning and culture to settle the stupendous and 
far-reaching problems, or it must stumble through the very chaos 
of blind experiment. It needs lawyers and businessmen who can 
think in the terms of society itself, mediate between interests, 
establish equity, and bring the peace that will come with genuine 
and hearty cooperation which will come in no other way. 


Fred Sington 
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HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAM HOBBS, OF ALABAMA, UPON THE 
OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF THE SPORTING 
NEWS TROPHY TO FRED SINGTON, BETWEEN THE GAMES 
OF THE MEMORIAL DAY DOUBLE-HEADER, MAY 31, 1937, 
GRIFFITH STADIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. PATRICK. Of course, Mr. Speaker, we feel that this 
is the greatest nation the world has ever seen. While in 
cur manner of march down time’s highway we have not 
only annexed culture, education, and the things that men- 
tally elevate and refine, but have remembered to keep alive 
athletic and manly arts, to encourage the American youth 
to have a keen mind in a strong body. Our colleges are 
proud of their athletic achievements and our Nation of its 
physical activities in its fine field of sports. We call base- 
ball our national sport, as football crowns the athletic ef- 
forts of college life. It is my proud opportunity to have 
come from the congressional district represented by your 
humble speaker, which district has one who is a challenge 
to rising America. His name is Fred Sington. He is living, 
glowing proof of the fact that the youth of this land may 
excel in scholarly accomplishments and athletic achieve- 
ments in the same academic career. I shall not make a 
speech, further, but merely recommend to your attention a 
speech made by my colleague from my State, the scholarly 
and accomplished Judge Sam Hosgs, Congressman from the 
Fourth District of Alabama who, like the subject of his 
address, ran up a college career of both athletic and literary 
accomplishment of merit. 

Mr. Griffith, members of the “Senators”, the press generally 
and the staff of the Sporting News in particular, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is difficult upon occasions such as this to sail the barque 
of our thinking between the Scylla of faint praise and the 
Charybdis of fulsome flattery. For we and this monster Memorial 


Day crowd are pausing here to pay tribute to no ordinary mortal. 
Fred Sington is not only one of the greatest athletes who ever 
stepped in shoe leather, but we must also crown him with the 
laurels due an outstanding scholar and a great son. 

During his collegiate days in the University of Alabama he was 
an all-American tackle on the football teams, each of which is 
known to history as “The Crimson Tide.” Always a tower of 
strength, he was aggressive enough to lead in many a hard-won 
victory, and was one of the heroes of the Rose Bowl game of 1931. 
Not only did he star in football, but also on the diamond and 
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the teams on which he played he never once forgot his higher 
duties. While working his way through the university he sup- 
ported his widowed mother. The relationship between them is 


honor roll in each of his 4 years in the university and Phi Beta 


Kappa. 

This thumbnail sketch of his most remarkable background pre- 
pares us more appreciatively to join in this simple ceremony at- 
tending the presentation to him of this trophy, awarded annually 
by the Sporting News to the most valuable player in the Southern 
Association. Last year he was a member of the Chattanooga 
Baseball Club and was voted the most valuable player in the 
league. Today the Sporting News has done me the honor and 
given me the pleasure of presenting this trophy so well earned and 
abundantly merited. He not only fielded his position in a way to 
place him in the class with the best in any league but he also 
batted 384 for the season. 

To you, then, Fred Sington, with all the joy and pride of one 
native-born Alabaman to another, I present this trophy. You are 
an all-American athlete in the best and highest sense of that 

ed term. But you are more. You are an all-American 
scholar, son, and friend. I congratulate you, but I also congratu- 
late the State and Nation which produced you. 


Representative Warren J. Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN J, 
Durrxr, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the beautiful 
and impressive memorial services held a few days ago for 
our colleagues who departed this life during the past year 
brought us vivid memories of those with whom we were 
closely associated. My thoughts turned toward the late 
Warren Dourrey, of Ohio. 

We became members of the Judiciary Committee at the 
same time and served together for 4 years. He was a loyal 
and sincere party man, but he did not permit any narrow 
spirit of partisanship to influence his judgment when prin- 
ciple was involved or when human rights were in question. 

He was a clear thinker and he was endowed with that 
precious type of mind which can brush aside the trivialities 
and nonessentials and go directly to the heart of any ques- 
tion. His work was earnest and conscientious, and his 
speech honest and frank. He abominated sham and hypoc- 
risy in any form. 

There was a genuineness about him that was most en- 
gaging. I was fond of him. 

We like to feel that our departed friends are conscious 
of the things that we who survive say and do and think. 
I wish to send this message to WARREN Durrey across the 
unknown mysterious chasm: Good friend, good citizen, 
good American, we miss you and hold you in affectionate 
remembrance. 


Representative Randolph Perkins 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH 
PERKINS, late a Representative from New Jersey 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, When RAN- 
DOLPH Perxins died, the House lost one of its most gallant 
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Members. No matter how heavily his personal problems 
weighed upon him, he faced the world with a cheerful and 
undaunted spirit. He was a good soldier. 

RANDOLPH PERKINS was a splendid example of the value of 
a first-class lawyer in politics. With a legal mind trained 
and ripened by a wealth of experience in the practice of the 
law, he brought to the Judiciary Committee of the House 
mature judgment, unbiased opinion, and a refreshingly inde- 
pendent and human approach to the problems that commit- 
tee must face. And perhaps more valuable, he brought to 
our deliberations a delightful sense of humor which punc- 
tured the ponderosities and hypocricies of witnesses and 
advocates in our committee room and stripped questions to 
their bare bones. 

He was not a blatant or noisy Member of the House, but a 
truly useful one. When he spoke, it was done briefly, suc- 
cinctly, and directly to the point in issue. He was an omniv- 
orous student and reader, and he used quotations with great 
effectiveness in debate because he almost invariably drew 
them from the Bible. 

Because he was kindly and democratic by nature, he knew 
thousands of his constituents personally, and because they 
knew him they sent him to Congress by huge majorities. 
And because we on the Judiciary Committee knew his fine 
character and good works we mourn his loss to us and to 
the country he loved and served. 


Young People Today Have More Serious Problems 
Than Their Grandfathers—War—Dictators—Un- 
employment—Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, AT VAIL- 
DEANE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, ELIZABETH, 
N. J., ON JUNE 8, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, exercising my right to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include herewith an address 
which I delivered before the Vail-Deane School in Elizabeth, 
N. J. I do not believe that this address is of any great im- 
portance, but in it I express certain viewpoints which I be- 
lieve are important to the youngsters today. We are told 
that in making graduation addresses the best thing to do is 
to say something nice and not to worry “the children” with 
all kinds of serious problems. But in a world of war, unem- 
ployment, distress, and the serious problems of today, I 
think it is quite necessary to say something. 

The Vail-Deane School is a private school for girls. The 
graduates were Mary Margaret Aylsworth, Marjorie Moffat 
Charlock, Charlotte Bowes Dimock, Elizabeth Corbet, Han- 
nita Evelyn Janney, Marguerite Elizabeth Goerke, Fontaine 
Maury Maverick, Ellona Frances Mook, Adeline Carol Peters, 
Barbara McKay Smith, Winifred Wrightson Smith, Char- 
lotte Felicity Staub, and Marie Eloise Winans. 

My address was as follows: 

Mme. Headmistress, Mr. Chairman, young ladies, teachers, 
mothers, and fathers, long ago I swore that I never would make 
an address to a graduating class at a school or college. I have 
@ good reason for this. Being one of the worst students that ever 
lived, I never did graduate from anything. I have heard numerous 

accalaureate sermons addressed to students and have received 
tons of advice. The net result is that I do not now remember a 
8 1 that was ever told me by these lofty lecturers. 
k That. of course, was the reason that I made this solemn promise 
to myself. But in coming here I was faced with the situation 
where one of your graduates is my niece, and when it gets to be 
& family matter you are in a fix. [Laughter.] So I consented, 
and here I am. 
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AN UNCLE SPEAKS—LIKE A DUTCH UNCLE 


Inasmuch as I'm an uncle, I shall talk to all of you like a “Dutch 
uncle.” And to be certain that you will not do as I have always 
done, in never remembering what is said, I am going to put this 
address in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, along with your names, and 
send you a copy. Some of you may object to this, and possibly 
you would prefer to be heralded in the society news. But you 
can at least say that your name will go in with such names as 
George Washington; Lincoln; Jefferson Davis; Thomas Jefferson; 
Aaron Burr; Mr. Hoover; your own Congressman, my friend Mr. 
McLean; a Texas Congressman, who happens to be myself; and 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Take your choice, young ladies. 
[Laughter.] 

Thus you will be in the official proceedings of the United States 
of America; and when you get married—if ever you do—50 years 
from now your grandchildren can look in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and find you slipped in between speeches on the tariff, 
denunciations of the President of the United States for being a 
Communist, praise of him as a great man. For all I know, your 
name will be sitting right next to some appropriation bill of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—nay, billions. 

I am really happy to talk to you. I have two children; one of 
them is 11, the other 16. I say this so you will know that my 
interest is not just in making a speech. 

PRIDE OF PARENTS—THE LIFE AHEAD—WAR 


Now, your parents do not care for anything—except you. Some- 
time you may think they are a little harsh, but they are very 
proud of you. You have a life ahead of you, and although one 
person cannot set the course of the world, each of you must make 
your own life and can undoubtedly assist in molding the course 
of others. 

It would be a nice thing if I could make a sweet-girl-graduate 
speech, tell you you are pretty, to be good, read good poetry, and let 
it go at that. Nor do I want to make you unhappy talking about 
terrible problems, 

But, my young friends, it will not be long before you are full- 
grown. You are just at the happy age I was in the years 1913 
and 1914 before the war, in school and in college. I had no idea 
there would ever be a war, and certainly never dreamed of being 
in a war myself. 

You read in the paper the other day about the shelling of a 
Spanish town. You know of the civil war there. 

You know that over the world there is war, huge armies are 
being built, dictators are arrogantly marching across the face of 
the earth. Everywhere we hear the marching feet of soldiers 
instead of hearing calm and constructive speech. 

As for Spain, do not forget that today young ladies like you 
and very young children like your sisters and brothers are being 
killed in the war there. What is much more horrifying, the spark 
of this civil war may ignite another world war, greater than any 
that has ever come before. 

I am supposed to tell you, I presume, a few things that may 
help you along the path of life. I doubt if I can. But one of the 
main thoughts that I hope to leave with you is not that you are 
little girls who do not amount to anything, but that you are 
young ladies who amount to a great deal. 

SOME GREAT AMERICAN WILL COME FROM THIS GROUP 


Out of the students in this room two or three will be very 
wealthy and influential; two or three will marry men who will 
become Congressmen, Governors, Senators. Also, according to the 
law of averages, some of you will be very poor. And, for all I 
know, one of you may marry a king [laughter]; but watch out, 
for you may not get the title you want, and it will make you sad. 

But seriously, out of this group, by the simple rule of mathe- 
matics, some of you will become what are termed “great Ameri- 
cans,” 

IF YOU MUST HAVE COMPLEXES, GET SUPERIORITY BRAND 


You have heard of superiority and inferiority complexes. Well, 
if you must have them, get the superiority brand; they are much 
better. For you are told to be respectful, to believe your “elders”, 
and to revere your “forefathers” as people who never made mis- 
takes. Indeed, we had wise forefathers; indeed, we Americans 
have a glorious history, but our forefathers made mistakes, and 
they were just as human as we are. 

Sometimes we are told what a hard time our fathers, mothers, 
and grandparents had. It is true that you will not have to fight 
Indians or ride in covered wagons across the West. But you will 
have to fight hard conditions, enter a world torn with war and 
strife, and for that you must be prepared. Confidentially, my 
young friends, you will have even a more difficult time than your 
grandparents. You cannot move to a new country. You will have 
to use your heads, really and surely. 

For the next few years you can go along more or less easily, I 
hope. But let us think along and gather inspiration for the time 
when we enter life as full-grown citizens. That is so we can 
hope to make this a happy world in which all men can live. 

When I left high school, and also college, jobs were waiting for 
us all. But conditions are different now, and even if you, per- 
sonally, have nothing to worry about, there are millions who will. 
This will have its effect on the Nation as a whole. Jobs do not wait 
for youngsters any more. In the old days many young people nor- 
mally went into their father’s or other relative’s business. That 
was in the day of small business, but now we have big business. 
Thus a very small proportion of our students today enter a life 
ready-made by their own people. 
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This applies to your brothers and the young men with whom you 
may associate as friends. And young ladies no longer go home to 
merely live around the house. Either they go to college, they get 
jobs, go into some business for themselves—or get a husband. 
Sure enough, though, we can’t laugh things off any more. 

STUDENTS TODAY OFTEN MORE SERIOUS THAN PARENTS 


Sometimes you are told that you are frivolous. But I can tell 
you one thing, you are much more serious than were young people 
in my time. When I visit colleges now I see serious young men and 
women. There is less foolishness and college boy and college girl 
stuff than when I went to college. I often find, in high schools and 
colleges, that the students are more serious than their parents. 

I suppose you have been getting advice all of your life, so I know 
it will not hurt you if I offer you some more. My advice is, don’t 
eens anybody's advice when it comes to thinking. Use your own 

r: 2 

Now, I am not telling you to be disrespectful to your parents, 
teachers, or your elders. Nor am I telling you to be unmannerly or 
to hurt anyone's feelings. And yet, in the matter of education, you 
do not get it from teachers; they put the information before you, 
and you digest it or not as you please. Your parents give you life, 
but they cannot live your life for you. 


LIVE YOUR OWN LIFE; USE YOUR OWN BRAINS 


So you must teach yourself and, although I am sure it is bad 
grammer, you must learn yourself. So also must you live your 
own life. 

Even now, at this late period of life, I am beginning to find 
out a great many false ideas that I learned early in life, So I 
would have you think honestly and freely now, that you may 
learn the better. Also if you do not act independently and 
bravely, you will not be yourself but someone else. And if you 
are someone else, you cannot serve your country intelligently. 

Using your own mind, you will sometimes clash with others; 
sometimes make those you love the most very sad. But in the 
end you will succeed the better and make your friends and 
parents the happier if you use your own head, think honestly, 
and make your own conclusions. 

Now, I mentioned to you the matter of our history and how 
we are told our forefathers were wise fellows and did almost 
everything right. So I will give you a rule by which to judge 
historical characters and what they actually did and said. Just 
ask yourself what you would have done and said under the same 
circumstances. The reason I say this is that our forefathers 
had no more intelligence nor patriotism nor wisdom than have 
the people who live today. I say this in order that we may 
have confidence in ourselves. 


OLD IDEAS AND THE NEW FRONTIERS 


We live in a new world, a world of science and accomplish- 
ment. Old ideas must go and, just as our ancestors rode across 
the plains and marked out new frontiers, we must ride the plains 
of science and knowledge and mark new frontiers in a new 
world. To a new and bold idea is to get called names— 
radical, Communist, atheist; but we must pay no attention to this 
name calling. 

One other thing that I mentioned was war. Someone told me 
that you were too young to think of war, and that I really should 
talk to you about literature and Shakespeare and poetry and 
things. But in European countries today youngsters are putting 
on uniforms at 8 years of age, and I am sure that according to 
those standards you are already old soldiers. 

I am thinking of a Memorial Day address I recently delivered 
over in Maryland. I had never delivered one before, because I 
had hoped in my own heart that I would not do so, unless I could 
tell the truth. And so, what did I say on that occasion? In fine, 
I said that we let men starve and die in poverty and then erect 
monuments to them. As soldiers, we let them go into useless 
wars; and while they are still living we give them medals. When 
they die we pray for them. 

I am not opposed to praying for the dead. I think prayer is a 
fine and noble thing; but I think there is another thing which 
might make this prayer unnecessary, and that is to stay out of 
wars. If we study our wars closely in this country, few of them 
have any excuse, 


NO EXCUSE FOR CIVIL, SPANISH, WORLD WARS 


There was no excuse for the Civil War. In that war the ordi- 
nary man gained nothing whatsoever. For that matter, neither 
did the rich gain an For, indeed, many rich men’s sons 
went into the war and were killed and wounded, and many rich 
men suffered the loss of their fortunes. Of course, there were war 
profiteers in those days as there are now. But there was nothing 
whatsoever gained by that war. That applies to both North and 
South. 

I'll not go into any history of the Civil War or discuss it at 
length. I merely say that we should not mislead ourselves about 
that war any more than any other. 

And then we come to the Spanish-American War. There was no 
occasion for our country entering it. What good did we do in it? 
Our soldiers were sent away, many were killed, many wounded, 
and many were infected with tropical diseases, horrible in nature. 
We spent millions upon millions of dollars. 

We did nothing of any value whatsoever. In Cuba we dis- 
placed Spanish militarism with American dollar government. 
Our own financiers went there and began to exploit the country, 
and there have been a series of revolutions ever since. The Philip- 
pines we have given up. 
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And now the World War. We are expected to twist ourselves 
into thinking that it was a wonderful thing that we went into the 
World War and that we did so to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. But the truth of the matter is that when the war broke out 
in 1914 we were never neutral from the very beginning. 

We took sides. 

But we did one thing much more dangerous, and that is, we 
began to sell our goods and merchandise, 

We sold munitions. 

All over the United States we did this, too. In the South it was 
cotton; in the Middle West it was corn and hogs; in the West, 
wheat; industries were everywhere. We were selling night and day 
and making huge amounts of money. I can remember people 
bragging about selling munitions stocks and about how much 
money was being made. People would say things like this: “All of 
those Europeans are killing themselves off and we are making the 
money!“ People thought that was funny. 

But the rise in prices and the selling of supplies, food, and muni- 
tions kept going on. We were finally pushed into the war. We 
must remember that if we had not been selling to the nations at 
war, in the first place, we may never have joined the war in a 
military way. 

THERE IS NO GLORY IN WAR 

So you have this problem in front of you—the problem of war. 
Remember this from an old soldier: There is no glory in war. 
‘There is no glory in marching on a battlefield and being wounded 
and killed. There is no glory in destruction and death. There 
is no glory for the folks back home, either. So, as young citizens, 
find a way that this Nation can live in peace. One thing we must 
do: As a Nation we must maintain neutrality; we must promise 
ourselves that we will not send our boys away to foreign soils. 
[Applause.] 

But in reference to the matter of war in general, study the real 
true causes of war. History books do not tell all of the truth. 
In this you must make deep research if you really want to know 
the truth. These are some of the things which you as young 
women, going into the world of business, or life, or college, must 
know. 

THREE ESSENTIAL THOUGHTS 

Now, young ladies, I hope to leave three positive and essential 
thoughts with you. 

FIRST—LIBERTY, TOLERANCE 

The first of these things is for us to be thoughtful and tolerant 
of each other. When I say tolerant of each other, we must be 
tolerant of each other’s opinions, each other’s religion, each other's 
thoughts, and each other’s conscience. That’s one of the reasons 
that we have a great nation in which to live. That is because we 
have a Bill of Rights that guarantees civil and religious liberty. 

Now, you must understand what that means. It means that 
im order for you to be guaranteed your right of freedom you must 
maintain it for others. Many of the things which other people 
will say may sound to you outrageous, unpatriotic, and quite 
wrong. But you must maintain and defend that right for all 
others in order to enjoy it yourself. 

Someone expressing a new opinion is frequently called an an- 
archist, a radical. But remember, even if you are a conservative, 
if you deny the rights of others, such rights will be denied you. 
The basis of our democracy is freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion. That is one thing that you must think about all the 
time. 

SECOND—DEPENDENCE ON NATURE 

The second thought that I would leave with you is that after 
all everything proceeds from Nature. In this I am not offering 
you some very difficult problem of the natural philosophers, some 
philosophy which you cannot understand, but something that is 
very fundamental and quite simple. 

It is that the ground upon which we stand is the basis of every- 
thing. Over this Nation we have destroyed tens and tens of mil- 
lions of acres. We have great floods and dust storms. It is be- 
cause we have not saved our soil. It is because we have forgotten 
that we are entirely dependent on Nature. 

But here in the various cities of New Jersey, in the high tene- 
ments and apartments of New York, everything goes back to the 
soil. If the soil washes away, we lose its fertility, its mineral 
resources, its trees, its shrubs, its flowers, and its produce, and 
we will starve also, So remember that we have done a bad thing 
in wasting our resources, and that we must regain them. Agri- 
culture, farming, means as much to you young ladies as it does to 
the man who lives on the farm. 

THIRD—PEACE, THE HORROR OF WAR 


And the third thought that I would leave with you is that we 
must maintain peace. You who are young people cannot realize 
the horror of war. Nor can old people who have not endured it. 
You come into life full of happiness and joy; you think of war as 
the beating of drums, the waving of flags, and marching feet. But 
that is all a sham and a fraud. A war is not the beating of drums, 
the waving of flags, and the singing of songs, but is death, sorrow, 
and sadness. 

Therefore, do not be fooled by others. Demand peace and de- 
mand happiness. Demand that your Nation be a good neighbor to 
all the rest of the world. 

My young friends, I repeat, I am very happy to have come here, 
‘Really, now, it is a privilege to talk to you. You are quite serious 
people. You are just as smart as your mothers and fathers. I 
hope—and I hope the same for my children—that you are smarter, 
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and that you will make this a finer country in which to live. 
6 much Berl honor of being here, and I hope 

can look on our problems seriously, but at the same time 
with happiness and joy. x 


The Marihuana Taxing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1937 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, just a month ago today the 
Committee on Ways and Means reported favorably H. R. 
6906, a bill to impose an occupational excise tax on certain 
dealers in marihuana, to impose a transfer tax on certain 
dealings in marihuana, and to safeguard the revenue there- 
from by registry and recording. Late yesterday afternoon, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
DoucHTon] endeavored to secure unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill, to the enactment of 
which I am sure there can be no serious or well-founded 
opposition. In view of the lateness of the hour and in view 
of the fact that some of the Members then present on the 
floor were apparently not informed as to the necessity for 
this legislation, Chairman Doucnrom did not press his re- 
quest, The bill, however, will be called up, if not on Monday 
next, at the earliest practicable opportunity. 

In the hope of saving time in its consideration and in 
order that Members of the House may be familiarized with 
just what the bill proposes to do, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Speaker, of setting forth as briefly as possible 
the reasons which have impelled the Committee on Ways 
and Means to report this proposed legislation, and to briefly 
explain the bill itself. 

Marihuana is a dangerous narcotic drug found in the 
flowering tops, leaves, and seeds of the hemp plant—Canni- 
bas sativa L. The plant has a number of industrial uses, 
but the drug is used by the medical profession only to a 
negligible extent. The industrial uses include the extrac- 
tion of oil from the seeds, which is used in the manufacture 
of paint and varnish; and the production of hemp fiber 
from the mature stalks, which is manufactured into twine. 
Cattle feed and fertilizer are also manufactured from the 
residue of the seed, and the seed itself is mixed with other 
seeds, as birdseed. The bill protects all of these legitimate 
uses of the plant, the word “marihuana” being defined in 
section 1 of the bill so as to cover solely the illegitimate 
use of the plant as a narcotic. 

Illicitly, marihuana is used principally by smoking it in 
the form of cigarettes, which are now readily obtainable 
throughout the country at a comparatively cheap price. 
The toxic effects of these cigarettes are self-satisfaction, 
merriment, often uncontrollable laughter, leading to a state 
where ideas are lacking in continuity and control of 
thought and power of directing it are lost. Large doses 
produce a tendency to willful damage and violence, and the 
testimony produced before the Ways and Means Committee 
showed that many violent crimes have been committed by 
persons under the influence of this drug. Inhibitions are 
released generally, and in particular a rapid flow of ideas of 
sexual nature takes place, ending with complete loss of 
judgment and restraint, 

Marihuana is used by criminals to fortify themselves for 
the commission of crime. The saddest and most pitiful 
aspect of the marihuana trade, however, is the fact that it is 
being placed in the hands of high-school children in the 
form of these cigarettes sold by itinerant peddlers. These 
children are thus started on the road to becoming drug ad- 
dicts, and testimony before our committee showed that they 
have in many cases been driven to crime and to insanity. 
Insanity and impotency are often the results of its continued 
uses, 
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The growth of the traffic in this drug during recent years 
has been phenomenal. About 10 years ago there was little 
traffic in marihuana, except in parts of the Southwest. The 
weed now grows wild in almost every State in the Union. 
In spite of State laws directed against the traffic in mari- 
huana for improper purposes, it is easily obtainable and 
has come to be widely misused in many States. In 1936, in 
28 States and the District of Columbia, State and municipal 
enforcement officers made 338 seizures of marihuana. In 
the course of these seizures 181,000 pounds of marihuana 
in the form of growing plants, besides 11,000 plants them- 
selves, nearly 6,000 cigarettes, and approximately 5 tons of 
bulk marihuana were taken and destroyed. This represents 
only the figures reported by enforcement officers. It by no 
means represents the extent of the illicit traffic since not 
many of the States have begun real enforcement against 
marihuana, lacking special enforcement facilities and re- 
quiring the further education of their enforcement officers 
in the detection of the drug. 

The purpose of H. R. 6906 is to develop a plan of taxation 
that will raise revenue and at the same time render ex- 
tremely difficult the acquisition of marihuana by persons who 
desire it for illicit uses, and, secondly, the publicizing of 
dealings in marihuana in order to tax and control the traffic 
effectively. The bill represents a combination of the Harri- 
son Narcotic Act and the National Firearms Act, both of 
which were designed to accomplish the same purposes—the 
first with respect to opium and coca leaves and the second 
with respect to firearms. It is not believed feasible to amend 
the Harrison Act by the inclusion of marihuana, for the rea- 
son that its control presents a problem different from that 
of opium and coca leaves, neither of which are grown in the 
United States. But marihuana is, and a portion of each 
plant may be used legitimately. Hence, it seems necessary 
to provide a separate bill to cover legitimate dealings in 
marihuana as well as to control and prevent, if possible, 
illicit dealings. Under this bill, an occupational tax will be 
levied upon persons who deal in marihuana, and such per- 
sons are required to register with the collector of internal 
revenue. It is made unlawful for any person who is required 
to register and pay a special tax to engage in any dealing in 
marihuana without such registry and payment. Shipment 
of marihuana in interstate commerce without such registry 
and payment is made illegal. 

It is further made illegal to transfer marihuana except in 
pursuance of a written order from the transferee on a form 
to be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and upon all 
such transfers is levied a tax at the rate of $1 per ounce, or 
fraction thereof, on transfers to persons registered under 
the act, and at the rate of $100 per ounce, or fraction thereof, 
on transfers to persons not registered under the act. It is 
made illegal for a transferee to acquire marihuana without 
payment of the transfer tax. Certain exceptions are made 
with reference to medical practitioners, transfers by drug- 
gists on prescriptions, export shipments and transfers of the 
seed to manufacturers of birdseed, seed oil, seed cakes, and 
similar products. 

The remaining sections of the bill provide for the forfet- 
ture to the United States of contraband marihuana, provide 
the administrative regulations and the penalties for viola- 
tion of the act. 

No one who has heard the testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee, or who has read the hearings which are 
in printed form, can remain long in doubt as to the advis- 
ability, and even the necessity, of Federal action along the 
lines of this bill. Nearly every State has legislated against 
the traffic, but State legislation is not uniform and requires 
to be supplemented by Federal aid. I am happy to say that 
my own State of California has taken a lead in this matter. 

For many years past in California marihuana has been 
a prohibited drug. Some years ago, in addition to its sale, 
its transportation was forbidden, and at the session of our 
State legislature, just adjourned, a bill was passed to pro- 
hibit the growing, cultivation, or even possession of the 
marihuana plant. Yet with all the precautions that we 
have taken, there still remains the need of Federal aid and 
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assistance to control and suppress the traffic.. In some other 
States the definition of marihuana is too narrow, and in 
other States it is felt that the Bureau of Narcotics is needed 
as a coordinating agency in the enforcement of the State 
law. 

When this bill was under consideration by our committee 
I received a letter from Capt. E. J. Cox, then retiring after 
25 years of service as head of the narcotic detail of the 
police department of the city of Sacramento, which dis- 
cussed the evils of marihuana from the point of view of an 
expert, and which concluded: 

I want to thank you and your committee in Congress for making 
that noble fight against the scourge of marihuana, and I say, “God 
bless you.” 

It is not my intention to shock the sensibilities of those 
who review this in the Recorp by quoting some of the hor- 
rible and fiendish examples of depravity that have been 
cited as resulting from the use of this drug. The evidence 
is spread upon the hearings for those who care to see. I 
only want to say that in helping to enact this bill into law 
next week, each Member of the House can feel he has done 
something to eliminate one of the most devilish causes of 
human wreckage that exists uncontrolled today. 


The Repeal of Nuisance Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1937 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, we are today asked to re- 
enact the same schedule of nuisance taxes that has been in 
existence for several years. I am going to vote against this 
bill. In my opinion, it saddles on the backs of the poor tax 
burdens which should be borne by the rich. 

When the present schedule was enacted in 1932, it was done 
because Congress was told that these taxes were only emer- 
gency taxes, that they were designed and created to balance 
the Budget which was out of balance because of the depres- 
sion and panic that was then beginning to manifest its 
worst phases in hard times, bankruptcies, receiverships, and 
fallen fortunes. In 1933 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion made the following recommendation: 

Since Congress has declared that the Federal tax on gasoline 
was levied only as a temporary expedient on account of the emer- 
gency, the Commission urges the Federal Government to relin- 
quish this source of revenue for the exclusive use of the States at 
the end of the next Federal fiscal year. 

Four years later we are again told that these taxes should 
be reenacted in order that the Budget may be balanced, but 
I am wondering how long a hard-working, long-suffering, 
tolerant, and ever-patient citizenry is going to stand for that 
line of reasoning, 

The continuance of these taxes seemingly is justified by its 
supporters solely on the ground that they produce revenue 
and not upon the ground that there is a sound principle 
underlying them. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] objects to the tax on furs and fur-trimmed gar- 
ments; others object to that on cosmetics, and they are justi- 
fied in doing so; but I am especially interested in the tax 
on gasoline and lubricating oils. The petroleum industry, 
which is an important one in the State of Kansas, has been 
carrying an unusual tax burden. Both the number and the 
amount of these taxes have been variously estimated. It 
seems accepted by the best authorities that there are now 
over 70 special taxes levied on the oil industry alone, and 
that there are over 130 general taxes which are levied on 
the industry, many of them falling also upon others. 

Since, ultimately, the consuming public pays these taxes, 
it might be more accurate to point out that the motoring 
public is today carrying this tremendous tax burden, From 
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1919 to 1935, a period of 16 years, motorists have paid over 
$12,000,000,000 in taxes. It has been estimated that the 1935 
tax bill of the whole country amounted to $9,650,000,000. Of 
the State taxes collected in the 48 States, 32 percent is from 
gasoline taxes paid by the motorists. Those heavy taxes are 
largely paid by those who are in the lower income brackets. 
Under the theory that taxes should be levied upon the basis 
of the ability to pay, it seems inequitable that groups who are 
exempted from payment of income taxes on the theory that 
they are not able to pay should be the very ones upon whom 
falls probably the largest amount and the heaviest burden 
of these gasoline and lubricating-oil sales taxes. 

If revenue must come from oil, then let it come through 
taxes on oil produced in foreign countries, oil produced at 
low cost, oil that for years has prevented our producers from 
receiving anything like a reasonable price for the domestic 
product. Kansas and the other oil-producing States are 
regulating their output of crude. Because of the invasion 
of cheap foreign oil they have been forced to curtail produc- 
tion, but the price of that production is governed largely by 
the competing price of the foreign crude which threatens the 
domestic market. I favor the repeal of this tax on gasoline 
and lubricating oils and the maintenance or increase of 
the excise tax on imported crude. 

Mr. Speaker, emergency measures should be reserved for 
emergencies, and present economic conditions cannot be 
compared with those of the dark days of 1932. It seems rea- 
sonable to me that if these levies, so appropriately termed 
“nuisances”, are abandoned industrial recovery will be ad- 
vanced and the additional Federal revenues received from 
other taxes, due to this promotion of recovery, would com- 
pensate either wholly or largely for the elimination of taxes 
which are so hard to justify. 


Nation-Wide Support 1 TORN of Long-and-Short 
a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1937 


Mr, PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, on April 14 the House 
passed H. R. 1668 for the repeal of the long-and-short haul 
by a vote of about 70 to 30 in percentage. 

Since that time the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has conducted a poll of its constituent memberships 
on the desirability of eliminating the long-and-short-haul 
clause from the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act 


That poll has just been concluded. The vote was 1,068 for 
repeal to 545 against repeal, thus showing that the vote in 
the House was an accurate index of the public opinion of 
the Nation. Each vote represents a group of men—often 
composing many hundreds if not thousands of individuals. 

The vote in this poll was not of the railroads, but of the 
shippers. It represents the views of shippers and consumers 
of all commodities. Railroad and other transportation 
agencies as such cast not a single ballot. The ballots were 
those of the producers, manufacturers, processors, distribu- 
tors, and consumers of commodities, originating in mines, 
factories, and farms. 

The shippers and consumers have thus demonstrated by 
a 2-to-1 vote that they want the long-and-short haul 
repealed. 

In not a single section of the Nation was the vote against 
repeal. It represents not only the prevailing opinion of the 
Nation as a whole, but the prevailing opinion of each section. 

I attach a summary of the vote broken down into six 
sections: 
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A True Account of the Memorial Day Massacre, Not 
the Garbled One Furnished by the Corporation 
Press—Such Atrocities Must be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1937 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been so many garbled press reports about the Memorial Day 
massacre at the Republic steel plant in Chicago that I feel 
it my duty to bring to the attention of the Members of this 
body a true and correct statement of facts as evidenced by 
a report made by five individuals who were eyewitnesses at 
this brutal attack. 

This group of individuals, because of their interest in social 
problems, attended the meeting which preceded the mas- 
sacre in order to obtain first-hand information on labor 
problems. Their statement is the result of questioning phy- 
sicians and surgeons, students of theology, social workers, 
an author, housewives, and professional and manual workers. 

In perusing the statement made by this representative 
group you will find a state of facts much different than that 
given out by the corporation press. It would attempt to lead 
people to believe that a mob tried to invade the plant. In- 
stead, you will find that, without warning and without jus- 
tification, the police of the city of Chicago charged upon 
the crowd, fired at them point blank, and as a result seven 
are already dead. In addition, many with abdominal wounds 
and fractured skulls may die, and many are crippled. Over 
a hundred persons were injured in this premeditated 
atrocity, which shall forever remain a blot on the escutcheon 
of the city of Chicago. 

After reading this report I feel certain that many will 
agree with me that no agency of the Government, either 
State or municipal, should be permitted to carry on such 
warfare against the workers of our country. Such police 
violence and brutality against workers must be stopped. 
Gun rule by politicians and corporations must be ended. 

No justification can be made for this brutal and barbarous 
treatment by the city of Chicago of these good people who 
sought only those rights which should be accorded every 
American workingman. So long as such atrocities are per- 
mitted to continue will we have industrial, economic, and 
social unrest in this country. 

On industry and the corporate interests rests the burden 
in this great conflict. How much longer will we permit them 
to run rampant over those who work and toil? 

The report is as follows: 

To the people of Chicago: 

We are a number from amongst yourselves; we saw the Memorial 

Day massacre at the Republic steel plant, and as impartial wit- 


nesses we have been drawn together by the necessity of 
known the truth about this deliberate and unprovoked mass 


to support 
the United States because its police force is the most brutal and 
— government the most irresponsibly autocratic in the entire 
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We came as individuals actuated by an interest in social prob- 
lems, even by curiosity, to an open meeting of the striking steel 
workers. Some of us first became acquainted with each other in 
hastily volunteered first-aid cars, in hospital operating rooms, and 
on the open prairie where we tried to pick up the slaughtered 
men, women, and children, many of whom, like ourselves, had 
only come to see whether Chicagoans could be arbitrarily pro- 
hibited from exercising their constitutional rights. Among the 
witnesses whose stories we have taken are physicians and sur- 
geons, students of theology, social workers, an author, housewives, 
and other professional and manual workers. 

This is what we saw: At 3 o'clock Sunday afternoon there was 
a strike meeting in the yard of the union headquarters. This 
meeting was no secret; it had been widely announced. About a 
thousand people were grouped in front of the speaker’s truck. 
It was a holiday crowd, being Memorial Day; wives and children 
were with the strikers, and there was a heavy sprinkling of visitors 
like ourselves. 

All the speakers addressed the group on the subject of their civil 
liberties, pointing out that President, Governor, and mayor had 
guaranteed them the right to picket. 

You must know that the Republic plant is situated in the midst 
of a prairie, except for a block of houses before the gates of the 
plant. A public highway runs in front of these houses. Strikers 
have a full right to picket upon that street. 

Access to the street is by two roads through the prairie. 
police have closed those roads, 

At the meeting the strikers voted unanimously to establish 
their right to picket in front of the plant. 

We have seen the stories in the newspapers, the frightening 
statements of police, about the “attempts of the mob to invade 
the plant.” They are lies. At no point was entrance of the plant 
contemplated or attempted. The strikers publicly announced and 
demonstrated their desire to picket outside the plant. The police 
have stated that they are familiar with what took place at this 
meeting. 

A column of people, headed by two bearers of American flags, 
started on a short-cut path across the prairie toward the street 
that fronts the steel plant. Many of us walked in or alongside 
that column. We heard the remarks of the people, we know the 
temper of that crowd, and you must believe us, they were utterly 
in faith that the police would “make no trouble” when they saw 
the peaceful, almost holiday air of the crowd, when they saw 
that Sunday-dressed women and children were walking with their 
husbands, 

The police were drawn up in a line across the street end, and 
further into the prairie. We could see them as we approached, 
waiting with drawn clubs and hands on revolvers. 

The police made no attempt to ascertain the nature of the 
group or its intentions. Events proved that they had only one 
set of orders—to shoot. 

The flag bearers came to a halt face to face with the police. 
One of us, a social worker, was in the first line of marchers and he 
can tell you that the spokesman for the strikers repeatedly ex- 
plained to the police that the people wished to exercise their rights 
to picket the plant. 

Several minutes passed while the men were talking to the police. 
Behind, hundreds of people, in line, and spectators spread out over 
the fields, waited quietly. This has been described to you in your 
prejudiced Chicago newspapers as a killing, attacking mob armed 
with everything from razors to parts wrenched off cars and pistols, 
We were there and we can tell you this simple fact: The people 
were unarmed when they approached the police. 

One of us saw Captain Mooney walk to the far edge of the 
crowd and announce perfunctorily, “I command you in the name 
of the law to disperse.” A moment later at some signal from the 
police captains the line of policemen advanced upon the crowd. 

The crowd turned and many began to walk, some to run, back 
across the prairie. 

You have read in the papers of attacks upon the police, of a 
bloody battle; you have had the impression of a prolonged strug- 

e. There was no battle. There was no attempt to use tear gas 

ore shooting into the crowd. There was no warning fusillade of 
blank cartridges. 

The police fired in volley point-blank at the people. They also 
used tear gas. We all of us as witnesses can tell you that if the 

lice had wished merely to disperse the assembly tear gas would 

ave sufficed. The wind was with the police. Many cases of gas- 
sing treated in the hospitals give the lie to the newspaper reports 
that gas proved ineffective. 

We turned and ran as soon as the shooting began. Some of the 
strikers picked up stones and hurled them back at the police as 
they ran. There was no shooting from among the strikers; the 
first shots were fired in volley, at a given signal, by attacking 
police upon a waiting crowd. 

As the people ran the police advanced after them, still firing. 
Almost all of the bullet wounds are in the backs and sides of the 
people; you have heard that the merciful police fired low; we 
have seen bullet wounds in the neck, in the abdomen, in the 
back; one man had an eye shot out. 

One of us, running, heard a boy say, “I’m shot in the leg.” It was 
a boy of about 10. Our witness picked him up, ran with him toward 
the strike headquarters four blocks away. He attempted to put him 
into a passing car, but it was already full of wounded. Only the 
third car had room for the shot child. 


The 
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Another of us saw a man picked up and put into a first-aid car. 
Two policemen seized the wounded man and yelled, “We want 
that They jerked him out of the car. His leg was bleeding 
profusely; an artery had been severed. The first-aid driver cried 
that the wounded man might die, that a tourniquet was necessary, 
and could be applied at strike headquarters. The police refused to 
wait for the man’s leg to be tied. They threw him onto the floor of 
a patrol wagon. You may read the fate of that man in your news- 
papers; in this case they were accurate. They report him in the list 
of dead unidentified. He is no. 3: Man, 40 years old, 5 feet 10 inches, 
190 pounds, brown hair and brown eyes, shot in leg, apparently bled 
to death. He died in the patrol wagon on an hour-long trip to 
Bridewell Hospital. 

Another of us tried to help a man who was on the ground shot. 
A policeman fired at the citizen attempting to aid the wounded man. 
He had to run and leave the man on the ground. 

Those with bullet wounds were taken to the nearest hospitals. 
These hospitals, overwhelmed by the emergency, sent back a call for 
helpers. One of us was in a car full of volunteers who responded to 
a call from the Burnside Hospital for assistants. Police would not 
permit them to enter the hospital. One managed to get inside the 
hospital and found the nurses frantically calling for aid as several 
patients were in delirium. The police three times attempted to evict 
this volunteer, though the nurses each time intervened and insisted 
he was needed. 

The police informed the nurses that the patients were victims of 
“a gun fight in a drunken brawl.” 

We saw patients with gun wounds taken from hospital beds, even 
though still feeble, and sent to jail. At a second hospital one of 
the doctors who makes this report to you steadfastly refused to 
permit police to remove wounded patients. It was 3 hours before 
they would recognize medical authority. 

Seven are already dead, others with abdominal wounds and frac- 
tured skulls may die, many are crippled, over a hundred were injured 
in this premeditated atrocity. The people of Chicago must put an 
end to police warfare upon the public. We thought we had done 
with gun rule in this country; we thought we had voted it out of 
existence. Detroit was able to handle a strike situation involving 
a hundred thousand people to every thousand here over a period of 
months, yet there was not a single fatality. Outside of 
only a few miles beyond the Republic steel plant, larger numbers of 
men are on strike outside of bigger steel plants; mass picketing 
goes on quietly and peacefully at the gates of these plants. 

We believe that every human being who lives in this city must 
make it his duty for the safety of our democracy to learn what really 
happened in the Memorial Day massacre. We cannot give any cre- 
dence to the statements of police officials or of most of the Chicago 
newspapers. Even the photographs published in the pers 
give them the lie, Although we well know that every attempt 
would have been made to select and give prominence to pictures of 
strikers a police, no such pictures appeared for the simple 
reason that such was not the situation. Study those photographs; 
the event was well photographed. They show again and again police 
charging with drawn guns after a fleeing crowd, police stumbling 
over the bodies of fallen citizens. There is not one picture of 
strikers attacking. You have heard that strikers fired upon police. 
There are about 100 bullet casualties; not one of them is a 


We feel that the people of Chicago can no longer permit this law- 
less, murderous use of their agencies of government. The suppres- 
sion of civil rights in Chicago must be stopped. Police violence and 
brutality in Chicago must be stopped. Gun rule by politicians must 
be ended. We call upon the people of Chicago to meet with us, to 
examine evidence on this slaughter, and to initiate a complete 
investigation of the state of our liberties. The people of Chicago 
must call Mayor Kelly, Police Commissioner Allman, and State's 
Attorney Courtney to account for the Memorial Day massacre. 

LAWRENCE JAQUES, M. D. 
I. KRECHEV. 


SKY, 
University of Chicago, 

MEYER LEVIN. 

VIRGINIA W. CROSLEY. 

ISOBEL CERNEY, Teacher, 


Representative John T. Buckbee 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JoHN T. BUCKBEE, 
late a Representative from Illinois 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, JoHN T. BUCKBEE served in 
Congress from the Twelfth District of Illinois for 9 years. 
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During his last two terms he was a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He was a loyal friend, but, more than all, he was one who 
never hesitated to stand up and be counted for what he 
thought was right. I counted his friendship one of the fine 
things in my service in the House. 


Representative James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James P. 
BUCHANAN, late a Heprenentative from Texas 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, James P. BUCHANAN had 
nearly 30 years of service in Congress. He was a quiet- 
spoken man, but a very effective one. My relations with 
him became very close after his selection as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee took place in March 1933. 

He was a very lovable character, and he was a great chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. In spite of poor 
health during all of his incumbency as chairman, Mr. 
Bucuanan kept the closest track of all legislation before all 
the subcommittees of the full committee. He overtaxed his 
strength repeatedly, and in this way neglected his own 
physical condition. No man was his superior in steering a 
bill through the House of Representatives. No man gave 
himself more wholeheartedly to his job. He truly died in 
the service of his country, and his passing is a great loss to 
his country, to his party, and to his own community. 

Most of all I shall miss his fine spirit and his friendly 


greetings. 
Representative John T. Buckbee 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN T. BUCKBEE, 
late a Representative from Illinois 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, prior to my first elec- 
tion as a Member of this body it was my pleasure to have 
been personally acquainted with Congressman JohN T. BUCK- 
BEE for only a few months. His reputation as a businessman, 
civic leader, and legislator I had known for many years. 

Shortly after the Seventy-fourth Congress had convened, 
the slight acquaintanceship with him that I had previously 
enjoyed ripened into a deep and lasting friendship, broken 
only by his untimely death. I shall cherish that friendship 
as long as I live. His kindly words and generous advice 
helped me many times to solve some of the perplexing prob- 
lems that confront a freshman Member. 

He was ever loyal to the interests of the people of his dis- 
trict, who had for five consecutive terms chosen him as their 
Representative. The requests and desires of the most humble 
of his constituents received the same courtesies and efforts 
as those of the most powerful. 

No one will ever know the extent to which his purse suf- 
fered when he provided clothing, food, comforts, sustenance, 
and railroad fares for those unfortunates in the “bonus 
army” a few years ago. JOHN BUCKBEE never made a prac- 
tice of publishing his charities. It was his custom each 
year to take the page boys of the House to a baseball game 
that they might have an afternoon of pleasure at his ex- 


pense, Never did he leave Washington but that on his re- 
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turn thereto the employees of the committee of which he 
was a member would be remembered by some little token of 
his generosity. He enjoyed making others happy. 

The arduous labors he performed during the lengthy first 
session of the Seventy-fourth Congress severely taxed his 
vitality. Many times have I seen him in the Chamber 
when I knew he was in the throes of intense physical dis- 
tress, but he always denied even the suggestion of ill health 
and insisted on performing his official duties until sheer ex- 
haustion itself forced him to desist. ; 

It was my privilege to be one of the committee appointed 
by the Speaker to pay the last tribute of respect to our de- 
parted colleague. The services were held in his home city 
of Rockford in Illinois, a city which he loved so well and for 
which he had contributed so much of his time and energy. 
Thousands of its citizens attended his funeral and paid 
mute respect to their distinguished fellow townsman whom 
they loved and admired. 

Kindness, generosity, diligence, loyalty, and fortitude— 
these virtues with which Joun T. Bucxsee was bountifully 
endowed—endeared him to his colleagues in Congress. 

To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. 


His useful and faithful life is over. He rests from his 
labors. His record here is an honor to himself and to his 
people, 


Speaker Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JoseP W. BYRNS, 
late Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, JoserH W. Byrns was the rank- 
ing Democratic member on the Committee on Appropriations 
under Chairman Good, Chairman Madden, Chairman An- 
thony, and Chairman Wood. He had the closest possible 
relations with those men and fought with them for economy 
in government. His service upon that committee was longer 
than that of any other man with whom I have had the privi- 
lege of serving in Congress. When he became chairman of 
the committee at a time when it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to cut down expenses, his work in that respect 
reflected his great ability and his long experience. 

He had courage, absolute patriotism, and a fine character. 
Later on he was called to be the majority leader and then 
Speaker of the House. I think it can be truthfully said that 
he was probably the most popular Speaker the House has had 
in many years, but with all that he was a fine parliamen- 
tarian and a magnificent presiding officer. 

He was one of the first with whom I became acquainted 
when I came to Washington, and my friendship with him 
continued to the end. The least I can do is to pay this tribute 
of sincere admiration and affection for a great American. 


Representative Randolph Perkins 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. JOHN TABER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH 
PERKINS, late a Representative from New Jersey 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, RANDOLPH PERKINS was elected 
to Congress in 1920 and served continuously until his sudden 
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death on May 25, 1936. He was here when I first came to 
Congress. At that time he was in charge of the examination 
of the witnesses in a very important investigation that was 
being carried on by a special committee of the House of 
which he was a member in connection with air defenses of 
this Government. The results of his examination of these 
witnesses and the facts he developed has had a lasting effect 
upon the air policy of the Government. Much more effi- 
ciency resulted and the planes with which our military forces 
were equipped were required to be of a much higher and 
more useful type as a result of his efforts. Later on he 
became the ranking member of the Committee on Patents 
and Copyrights and the ranking member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. His keen legal mind made him a very 
valuable asset in the work of those committees and he did a 
great deal to protect the country from the evils of poorly 
drawn and ill-considered legislation and bad judicial prac- 
tices. 

He was a man of courage and of the finest character. 

Such men as RANDOLPH PERKINS sacrifice a great deal 
when they come to Congress and place upon themselves 
burdens which are difficult to bear. The country is the richer 
because men of his type have been willing to serve it. 


Representative William D. Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILTIAX D. 
THomas, late a Representative from New York 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM D. THomas came to 
Congress after a long period of public service in his own 
county and own locality. He was one of the most lovable 
characters I have ever known. He took his work in Congress 
very seriously, and was on the floor of the House all day every 
day of the session. 

He was a real American—one who could always be counted 
on to vote his own convictions and fearlessly to support the 
fights that were being made during his service here to sus- 
tain the American form of government. The loss of one who 
should have had many years to live and render useful and 
efficient service is something that it is difficult for us to 
understand. 

Our sincerest sympathy will go out to his family and his 
friends, and we are all hoping that the Twenty-ninth Con- 
gressional District will continue to send men of BILL THOMAS’ 
type here to Washington to represent them. 


The Public's Concern in Labor Disputes and Labor 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID 
ag hs THE BOSTON 
7, 193 


I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE, JUNE 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an address entitled 
“Public Concern in Labor Disputes and Labor Legislation”, 
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relating to the expansion of labor organizations and recent 
labor legislation. The address was delivered by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] before the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce on June 7, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I assume we all believe not merely in theory but in actual appli- 
cation that wages should be “just and reasonable” and “sufficient 
to provide a standard of living in decency and comfort”, and that 
working hours for wage earners should be as low as economically 
possible. 

The keen industrial competition that has been going on for sev- 
eral years, the wide difference in the cost of production due to effi- 
cient or inefficient management, the ever-increasing use of modern 
machinery that is displacing manpower, and the growth of mass 
production has brought about a wide difference in the standard of 
wages and hours of employment in different sections of the country 
and in different industries. 

The smaller producers have sought locations in rural communi- 
ties and overcrowded sections of cities where cheap labor was obtain- 
able in order to compete with the large industries, strongly financed, 
efficiently managed, and able to obtain the most efficient labor at 
increased wages beyond those of its competitors in smaller compar- 
able industries. Where State legislatures have enacted legislation 
requiring short hours and minimum wages there have been move- 
ments of industries to locate in the lower labor standard States. 
This intense rivalry and sharp competition in industry has added to 
the number of sweatshops, and their competition with each other in 
turn has brought about in many sections of the country and in 
many industries conditions where the wages are not “just and rea- 
sonable” and “sufficient to provide a standard of living in decency 
and comfort.” The depression, with its large numbers of unem- 
ployed, has added to these unfortunate social and industrial 
conditions. 

Most of us believe in the principle of lower working hours not 
only for social reasons but for unemployment. A re- 
duction in the hours of labor by legislative decree, without any 
provision for the maintenance of minimum wages is necessarily 
fraught with danger and hardships to the wage earners. 

In democracies like ours there is constant agitation between rival 
political groups as to the manner in which abuses—social, indus- 
trial, and economical—may be eliminated. We are living in a 
period when there is an unmistakable urge to advance the social 
welfare of those who rely upon manual labor for a livelihood. We 
should rejoice in the opportunity to have a part in the movement 
to extend social justice to the millions of men and women who 
toil for an inadequate wage. 

Child labor, the sweatshops, low wages, unsanitary housing condi- 
tions have all been recognized as outstanding social evils that must 
be eliminated. Some States have attempted to move forward in 
advancing the standards of living and working conditions, but we 
must admit the progress has been slow and the public is becom- 
ing restless as a result and competitive industrial conditions have 
favored the backward communities. 

In more recent years there has been a powerful movement to 
transfer many of the social problems that were heretofore con- 
sidered purely State functions to the Federal Government. Re- 
cent decisions of the United States Supreme Court have given 
sanction to this movement and as a result the Federal Government 
is assuming power and control over activities—social, economical, 
and industrial—that heretofore were not considered to be functions 
of the Federal Government. 

Whether we realize it or not and whether we like it or not we 
must recognize that a new era has arrived, an era concerned about 
the solution on a large and extensive scale of all our social and 
industrial problems through Federal laws and administration. 

All this is merely stating the background of the subject we are to 
discuss today. No special advantage either would be gained by 
enumerating and discussing the selfishness and greed that some 
industrial groups have practiced in the past and which are to a 
considerable degree responsible for the present urge and demand 
for speedy and national action, looking to the elimination of many 
well-known social and industrial evils. If labor at times shows 
stubbornness and elements of autocracy, we can in part charge it 
to the example of some of the methods of industrial groups in the 


past. 

At the very cutset, therefore, let us realize we have entered 
upon a new era in the relationship between labor and capital. 
We are witnessing a unionization of labor to a degree and extent 
previously unknown. I believe it to be entirely probable that 
within the space of a few years virtually all industrial labor, and 
the so-called white-collar workers as well, will be unionized, and 
that we may have in every trade and craft, in every plant and 
factory, and in almost every business, large and small, the so-called 
“closed shop.” 

It seems to me that any realistic discussion of labor's program, 
the policies and objectives of industrial management, the public’s 
place and concern in the present industrial stress and strife, and 
in the relations of labor and capital, and the future industrial 
picture must proceed upon the premise that labor is to be fully 
organized and completely unionized. 

I am proposing to discuss with you today the public’s place and 
concern in this situation which obviously is to have very far- 
reaching consequences and to very vitally concern everyone in the 
land, not only as employer or employee, and almost all of us 
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are one or the other, but also as the purchaser and the consumer 
of goods, wares, and merchandise, the product of labor and the 
output of industry. 


It is a great mistake to imagine that the public generally has 
no large stake in the matter of social and industrial reforms, in 
labor unions, strikes, wage and hour agreements, and the closed 
shop. It is quite the contrary. 

The public interest and concern in this industrial evolution 
or revolution, whichever you prefer to call it, is, indeed, the para- 
mount consideration. There are many reasons why this is so. 

One reason is the fact that any large interruption to industrial 
production hurts an entire community, and perhaps impairs a 
dozen related industries, and may even disrupt business far re- 
moved from the immediate scene of the conflict. Shut off the 
plate-glass supply and automobile production 500 miles away 
comes to a halt. Shut down a large automobile plant and an 
entire community suffers; railroad freight slumps; distributors from 
coast to coast are in trouble. 

Another reason is the fact that the consumers of goods, and 
we are all consumers, are vitally concerned with the prices they 
must pay—and wages and hours in industry have a very direct 
relationship to prices. Here again we are confronted with fact 
rather than theory. Shorter hours, higher wages, and excessive 
profits almost invariably result in higher production costs which 
are translated into higher prices. This however, is in part offset by 
the increase in purchasing power of the employees. 

A third reason why the public interest and concern is para- 
mount, goes beyond the simple question of public loss and incon- 
venience when a dispute occurs. It goes beyond the question 
of higher prices that are embraced in shorter hours and higher 
wages—the wage earner’s primary goal. It goes to the broad 
question of whether we are to live in a prosperous and thriving 
industrial world, with full and well-paid employment for labor, 
and a reasonable profit for capital and a better social order, or 
whether we are to continue to widespread unemploy- 
ment, low standards of living, and impaired and impoverished 
business. 

Finally there Is a political question. What will be the conse- 
quences under our democratic form of government and universal 
suffrage, of the joining together in unionism and under able and 
aggressive leadership of a large segment of our adult and voting 
population? 

There are no immediate and certain answers to these questions. 
Time and events alone will supply the answers. 


derstandings 
and animosities, enlightened public opinion, the public conscience 
and the public welfare will prove the controlling factors in shap- 
ing the future destinies of labor and capital. In the past, some 
employers have pursued at times a rule-or-ruin policy. Labor 
with its new power may follow a similar course. However, in the 
long run, I repeat, the public conscience and the public welfare 
will prove the controlling factors. 

Let us examine the public conscience. Certainly it does not 
sanction the exploitation of child labor. The difficulty is over the 
political unit that will stop the exploitation. The public con- 
science condemns the sweatshop. Child labor and the sweatshop 
were first outlawed by public opinion and are now in process of 
being prohibited by Federal statutes. 

Public conscience today recognizes and approves the right of 
labor to bargain collectively with the employer—unrestrained and 
uncoerced by the employer. Employers who seek to deny or 
subvert the right of labor to bargain collectively through union 
organization, find themselves in trouble, not only with the law but 
with the public. The statutory grant to labor of the right to bar- 
gain collectively, as embodied in the Wagner Labor Act, was no 
more than the writing into law of a principle already established 
by public acceptance. 

The public conscience today does not approve or condone the 
so-called sit-down strikes. On that account, and if for no other 
reason, the resort to the sit-down strike that has manifested 
itself as a weapon to coerce the employer is doomed to failure. It 
is doomed to failure for the same reason that the Boston police 
strike was doomed to failure, because it is against public policy 
and condemned by the public conscience. 

This new era in industrial relationships is bringing new power 
to organized labor and carries with it new responsibilities. Both 
society and the Government require that the employer deal justly 
with his employees. Likewise they require the employer to keep 
inviolate the agreements that he enters into with his employees, 
There is a similar moral obligation on employees. It is a recipro- 
cal duty. Organized labor owes a duty to deal fairly with the 
employer, and when a settlement is reached and a fair and just— 
I emphasize the word just“ - agreement is entered into respecting 
the terms and conditions of employment, the obligation is on the 
employees quite as much as on the employer to conform to the 
terms of the agreement. 

In this connection we should 3 sd inherent N of 
controlling large groups of employees who may change or re- 
pudiate their own agents at any time. Where men are free to 
work or not, according to their will, or employers are free to 
employ whom and when they will, labor unrest and strikes can- 
not be entirely eliminated. What we must strive to do is to 
eliminate the cause. We all concede this to be a most difficult 
problem. There is no power extant in democracies to deny wage 
earners the right to strike except in circumstances where public 
safety is jeopardized. The necessity of the operation of our rail- 
roads is paramount and has been upheld by the courts. Strikes 
by railroad employees are exceptions to the rule. As matters stand 
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today, it is neither lawfully possible nor, in my judgment, socially 
re to attempt, under the guise of public safety, to outlaw 
strikes, 

If we accept the foregoing premise, then it is obvious that we 
cannot by statute make arbitration of all labor disputes manda- 
tory, for compulsory arbitration, if it is to be effective, must carry 
with it compulsory obedience, and that destroys the right to 
strike or the right to d business. 

Disputes between employer and employee resulting in strikes 
and lockouts have been said to be a usual accompaniment of a 
period of production and rising prices. That has been 
the record in the past. Labor disputes at the height of a boom 
or at the bottom of a depression have been less common. At 
the bottom, the worker has been willing to work on any terms. 
At the top the employer has been willing to employ on any 
terms. These are broad generalities but sufficient for the present 
discussion. 

I repeat, we must seek out the causes of the unrest under 
these strikes and eliminate them as far as possible. In my 
opinion, the public conscience, which in the final analysis is 
the protector of law and order, will not tolerate for long the 

tion or the sabotage of an agreement prompted by prin- 
ciples of Justice on the part of the employees any more than it 
will tolerate such conduct. by the employer. 

I believe that the responsible leaders of labor recognize this 
and intend to keep faith with the employers and with the pub- 
lic. I believe they are fully mindful of the obligations that are 
on labor and that are embraced in the principle of collective 


bargaining. 

Some responsible labor leaders agree that even if organized 
labor abuses its power, shirks its. responsibilities, and violates its 
agreements with the employers, sooner or later an aroused and 
outraged public will demand the imposition of statutory controls, 
legal compulsions, and civil liability. 

Today there is talk of such things in the press and in Con- 
gress—proposals that labor unions should be required to incor- 
porate; should be required to make public accounting of their 
receipts and expenditures, and be made answerable to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to the same degree that is now 
required of the employers. 

Legislation of this character is not desired by organized labor 
and is, indeed, opposed by labor leadership. In my judgment no 
such legislation is imminent but it is in the „It ts 
a real prospect only in the event labor fails to measure up— 
of its own volition—to its new responsibilities. 

Foremost in any consideration of the changing relationship be- 
tween labor and capital are the two acts of Congress with which 
you are all familiar, and which have loomed so large during the 
past year. One, the National Labor Relations Act, popularly 
known as the Wagner Act, which became law 2 years ago. The 
other, the so-called Government Contracts Act, popularly known 
as the Walsh-Healey Act, which was enacted by Congress a year 
ago. A third major labor statute has been proposed and pre- 
sented to Congress during the past 2 weeks, the so-called mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours bill which bears the title “The 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937.” I want to speak to you briefly 
concerning all three of these measures. 

The purpose and intent of the National Labor Relations Act 
was to provide the mechanism for insuring and guaranteeing to 
labor certain rights—rights which the Supreme Court in the de- 
cision upholding the act termed “fundamental.” These rights 
are set forth in the act in the following paragraph: 

“Employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in con- 
certed activities, for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 

No one, so far as I know, has any quarrel with that statement, 
and with the objective which the law sought. The criticism and 
the controversies which have arisen respecting this law have re- 
lated to the mechanism which it contained and the methods of 
enforcement rather than with the principle. The challenges of 
the constitutionality of the act rested solely on the question of 
the limits of the jurisdiction of a Federal agency over business and 
industry generally, as to where the line was to be drawn beyond 
which the Federal authority was inoperative. 

The decision of the Supreme Court on April 12 in the series of 
cases arising under this act confirmed the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government and the jurisdiction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board over a very wide area of business and industry—the 
hag being to make most of the employers of labor subject to 

is law. 

No one contends that the Federal agency created by the act 
has functioned to perfection. A tremendous task has been im- 
posed on the Board, and the host of difficulties with which it has 
been confronted are as yet far from settled. It has been and for 
some time will be sailing through uncharted shoals. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act does not insure industrial peace. It is intended to 
promote and facilitate peaceful settlement of disputes in industry 
by encouraging and promoting collective bargaining, and thereby 
minimize strikes and lock-outs, but it does not preclude them. 
Indeed, temporarily it would appear to have had somewhat the 
opposite effect. Most of the strikes that have followed the enact- 
ment of this law have been caused by conflicts between rival 
labor organizations seeking recognition. This act is intended 
merely to enforce, if the need arises, the right of labor to organize 
‘and to bargain collectively. It ts a safeguard for labor, but it is 
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not a cure-all; and as for the question of wages and hours, it 
has no application whatsoever, except by providing the means 
intended to facilitate collective bargaining to this end. 

Nothing in this law allows the Federal Government or any 

ncy to fix wages, regulate rates of pay, limit hours of em- 
ployment, or to affect or govern any working conditions in any 
establishment or place of employment. Nothing in this law re- 
quires any employee to join any form of labor organization. All 
employees are free to choose to organize or not to organize; to 
join any or whatever labor organization or union they choose. 
There is nothing in this law that compels any employer to make 
any agreement about wages, hours of employment, or working 
conditions with his employees. Let me quote from the United 
States Supreme Court decision: 

“The act does not compel agreements between employers and 
employees. It does not compel any agreement whatever. It does 
not prevent the employer ‘from refusing to make a collective con- 
tract and hiring individuals on whatever terms’ the employer ‘may 
by unilateral action determine.’ The act expressly provides in 
section 9 (a) that any individual employee or a group of employees 
shall have the right at any time to present grievances to their 
employer. The theory of the act is that free opportunity for 
negotiation with accredited representatives of employees is likely 
to promote industrial peace and may bring about the adjustments 
and agreements which the act in itself does not attempt to compel. 
The act does not interfere with the normal exercise of the right of 
the employer to select its employees or to discharge them. The 
employer may not, under cover of that right, intimidate or coerce 
its employees with respect to their self-organization and repre- 
sentation, and, on the other hand, the Board is not entitled to 
make its authority a pretext for interference with the right of 
discharge when that right Is exercised for other reasons than such 
intimidation and coercion. The true purpose is the subject of 
investigation, with full opportunity to show the facts. It would 
seem that when employers freely recognize the right of their em- 
ployees to their own organizations and their unrestricted right of 
representation there will be much less occasion for controversy in 
respect to the free and appropriate exercise of the right of selection 
and discharge.” 

It should be added, however, that the enactment of the law 
greatly activated the organization of wage earners in labor- 
union organizations, and has had the effect of greatly stimulating 
collective bargaining between employers and their employees. 

Now, let me say a word about the so-called Walsh-Healey law, 
with respect to which I have an intimate knowledge. This law 
was enacted for the purpose of correcting another class of abuses 
other than those dealt with in the Wagner law. The Wagner law 
was prompted by reason of interference by some employers with 
the right of the employees to organize and to choose their own 
representatives in matters of collective bargaining. It was an 
effort to offset the economic pressure which an employer could 
exercise if he chose by discharging employees, by demoting employ- 
ees, and by the exercise of favoritism, thereby preventing the free- 
dom of his workers to organize for their own mutual protection 
in any way they chose. 

Let me digress here to point out that we enact laws against reck- 
less driving, larceny, etc., though even a very small minority com- 
mit such offenses. Unfortunately, many industrialists believe every 
law against substandard conditions in industry is against industry 
as a whole. 

The public-contracts law was enacted for the purpose of pre- 
venting abuses growing out of the treatment of workers and 
legitimate business as a result of an existing general Federal 
statute requiring the lowest bidder for Government supplies 
to be given the contract regardless of whether the supplies were 
produced by child labor, in sweatshops, or in the substandard 
industries. One of the results of the depression and this 
law was that many Government contracts were being made 
with manufacturers and producers who worked their employees 
the longest hours and paid their employees the lowest wages. 
In other words, the Government was purchasing supplies from 
sweatshops and other manufacturers who were taking advantage 
Of the wide unemployment to increase hours of labor and lower 
the standards of working conditions. This occurred very gen- 
erally after the N. I. R. A. ended, though the larger units of 
responsible industries strove to retain the shorter hours and 
reasonable wages then established. 

An illustration in point, and this is only one of many cases, 
was an overall manufacturer in Philadelphia, the lowest bidder, 
received a Government contract for trousers, coats, and caps. 
An investigation made to determine whether he was complying 
with the law revealed that seven employees were working over- 
time for as much as 9 hours, and the piece-rate system in 
effect at the plant was such that even experienced operators, in 
some cases, could make no more than 16 cents an hour. Further 
investigation disclosed that the State workshop permit under 
which the company was operating had expired some time pre- 
viously and had not been renewed. The plant was located on 
the upper floor of an old building and the sanitary and safety 
conditions in the shop were deplorable. 

The public-contracts law removed the necessity of the Gov- 
ernment making its contracts with sweatshops and substandard 
industries by requiring that certain labor standards and condi- 
tions should be specified in the contracts. These conditions were 
four in number: 

First. The provision that in the manufacture of such supplies 
no child labor should be employed; 

Second. No convict labor should be employed; 
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Third. That a reasonable minimum wage should be fixed by the 
Department of Labor and paid; and 

Fourth. That the hours of labor should be 40 per week. 

With such labor conditions in Government contracts, who can 
reasonably complain? 

The third measure of major concern to employers and to labor 
in industry and of vital public concern is the one which was intro- 
duced in both branches of Congress 2 weeks ago upon the recom- 
mendation of the President in a special message, and which is 
now in process of hearings before the Labor Committees of the 
House and Senate sitting jointly. This is the so-called fair labor 
standards bill, which is commonly referred to in the press as the 
wage and hour bill. 

In broad outline the bill proposes to establish fair labor stand- 
ards in industry and trade in and affecting interstate commerce. 
These standards are: 

First. A general maximum workweek. The number of hours is 
not yet specified but will probably be 40. Time and one-half pay 
is authorized for overtime. 

Second. A general minimum wage, not yet specified, where the 
total amount of annual income of an employee is under $1,200. 
The American Federation of Labor recommends $16 per week. 
The De ent of Labor has fixed $15 per week in some cases 
under the public contracts law. The bill as presented leaves the 
fixing of a minimum wage to a board of five members who are to 
administer the act, but permits wage differentials in different 
industries and in different sections of the country. The American 
Federation of Labor and the Secretary of Labor indicate that there 
should be no wage differentials to firms and industries selling in 
the same market. They urge the factor of competition rather 
than locality, cost of living, and the other usual wage factors. 
If this recommendation, which is highly controversial, is adopted, 
for instance, the same minimum wage would be uniform in the 
textile industry. 

Third. The prohibition of child labor under 16 years of age 
for all employment and under 18 years of age for hazardous em- 
ployment. 

Fourth. The prohibition of the employment of strike breakers 
in labor controversies and of persons engaged in industrial 
espionage. 

The broad powers of the administration of the bill are to be 
handled by a Federal labor standard board. Their orders and 
decisions would be enforced by the prevention of the interstate 
movement of goods produced in violation of the terms of the bill, 
by direct board orders to compel compliance with assistance of 
the courts, and by criminal prosecutions. 

Since May 1935, when the N. I. R. A. was declared unconstitu- 
tional, the administration and other interested groups have been 
planning legislation to control hours and wages and working con- 
ditions. Because the powers of the Federal Government have been 
strengthened during the past year by decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, the administration relies upon these decisions in 
writing the new bill and in having its constitutionality upheld. 

If this bill is enacted into law, and I am of the opinion that 
favorable action will ultimately be taken on this measure, although 
probably amended in some particulars, it will result in giving tre- 
mendous impetus to the principle of culminating collective-bargain- 
ing agreements between employers and employees. 

William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
in testifying before the joint congressional committee a few days 
ago, stated: 

“In my opinion, the employers of the country will accept the 
inevitable and will prefer to have wages fixed by collective bar- 
gaining rather than have wages fixed by a fair wage standard 
board, If wages are fixed by a fair wage standard board, papers, 
books, and records of emplcyers may have to be brought in for 
public inspection by the board. If fixed through collective bar- 
gaining, he can avoid that experience and I think he would rather 
fix a wage through collective bargaining than go through all that 
other experience.” 

It is quite clear that Mr. Green believes in maintaining for labor 
the very vital principle of industrial democracy, which, of course, 
means employers and employees making their own agreements 
without Government edict. He favors this present proposal on 
the ground that it will compel that seemingly large number of 
small industries, employing even more uno wage earners 
than the so-called union-organized industries, to reduce their 
hours of employment and increase their rates of pay, thereby 
making it easier for organized wage earners to obtain more favor- 
able bargaining agreements and to remove the competitive argu- 
ments of employers. It is to be noted that approximately 85 
percent of all business establishments employ under 50 employees, 
and they represent about 20 percent of all wage earners and 
constitute over 100,000 establishments. These wage earners are 
mostly unorganized, and for them the Government will do the 
1 bargaining by statutory enactment under this proposed 


If this bill is enacted into law, it seems to me employers and 
employees are bound to get together in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments more universally than ever before. The law will set forth 
the minima for reaching agreements. 

We all recognize the difficulty of attempting by Federal statute 
to impose arbitrarily uniform and inflexible minima with reference 
to wages and hours of employment, for all labor, under all circum- 
stances, everywhere, at all times. Unless the law is prudently 
administered, grave harm and irreparable injury is likely to follow 
to those industries that have not ample capital, the latest type of 
machinery, and efficient management. In my opinion, this harm 
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will fall more heavily on industries in those sections of the coun- 
try where progressive labor legislation has not advanced toward 
the minima in wages and hours of employment fixed in the pend- 
ing bill. 

In my opinion, the law, the objectives of which are, of course, 
most commendable, must be administered with the care and 
caution of a physician rather than the brash officiousness of a 
police officer. 

I believe Congress should proceed most cautiously and give 
special attention to the effect these proposals will have on small 
industries and businesses to the end that the social evils sought to 
be eliminated may be accomplished with the least possible dis- 
turbance to the general economic and industrial system of the 
country. In my opinion, the larger industries can readily adjust 
themselves to the law. 

It seems to me entirely reasonable to anticipate that at the 
present rate of progress in the unionization of labor and in col- 
lective bargaining, regardless of the enactment of this bill, the 
day will come very soon when the wages and hours of virtually 
all wage earners will have been established by mutual agreement 
and contract between employers and their employees at fair and 
generous levels as minimum wages and maximum hours. 

Thus we get back to the underlying factor in our present in- 
dustrial situation—the new power of organized labor and labor’s 
own successful drive for higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions—the new responsibilities that go hand in hand 
with the new power—and all of the readjustments in the relations 
between employers and their employees that are now taking place. 

We have come a long distance in the past few years. We know 
pretty clearly labor’s objectives and labor's program. We see these 
objectives in process of attainment, but not without attendant 
struggle and strife, not only between labor and management but 
also between rival labor groups. We have seen greed and selfish- 
ness and ruthlessness on the part of some employers in the past. 
We are seeing today some instances of this same spirit in the ranks 
of the workers. 

The present transition is presenting many difficult adjustments. 
The employers’ position today is not an easy one. From the 
public standpoint the industrial situation is not to be taken 
lightly. It seems to me that higher prices are inevitable and a 
higher cost of living hand in hand with a higher standard of 
living and higher pay for the workers. A new and powerful factor 
in our political life is in the making. 

We must take courage. We must have faith. We must go for- 
ward under new conditions beset with new difficulties. We are 
not in process of achieving a utopia. We shall not see the mil- 
lennium. But we may rightfully hope that America in the future 
as in the past may be a land of peace and plenty, a land of oppor- 
tunity, freedom, and justice and that the new economic and social 
security which we are seeking may be attained without sacrificing 
our democracy, our Constitution, and our courts. 


The Works Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF HARRY L. HOPKINS, WORKS 
PROGRESS ADMINISTRATOR, AT BABSON INSTITUTE, JUNE 
12, 1937, AT BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Record the interesting 
address delivered by Hon. Harry L. Hopkins, Works Prog- 
ress Administrator, on the occasion of the commencement 
exercises at Babson Institute, at Babson Park, Mass., on 
June 12, 1937. x 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am to speak to you on the Business of Relief and the Relief 
of Business. I am aware that this may bring a somewhat apo- 
plectic reaction from certain old-line businessmen who have now 
come to believe that because business in general no longer needs 
large-scale Government assistance the unemployed no longer need 
it either. 

But I am not to them today. I am talking to young 
men whose problem it will be, during the next 20 or 30 years, to 
adjust the great industrial system which older men have built to 
the rapidly changing economic, social, and political order in 
America. What will happen between now and 1957 or 1967? Well, 
what has happened since 1907, or even 1917? What has happened 
in transportation and in communication? What has happened in 
world politics? Or, to get closer to the basis of this discussion, 
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what has happened to a large segment of the population of this 
technical 


country, mainly through mechanization and change in 
industry and commerce? 

Last week at Grinnell, Iowa, my college class had its twenty- 
fifth reunion. I couldn't be there, although I wanted to go. But 
I fell to thinking how little I dreamed, on the day I got my degree, 
of the changes that would come to this country in 25 years, or of 
what my part in them would be. 

I believe that further changes, perhaps somewhat different in 
nature, will come even more rapidly during the next two or three 
decades. They will come, in my opinion, because the e of 
the United States want them and will approve them by the demo- 
cratic method provided for testing the popular will. Certainly the 
basis for several profound changes has been laid during the past 


4 years. 

Most of your futures are assured. You have been favored with 
the destiny of leadership. How far you will go toward really 
ee it depends on the way in which you meet your responsi- 

es, 

What does your comparative security do to you? Does it make 
you smug and self-satisfied, or does it bring you a certain humility 
and a real determination to use this flying start that has been 
given you in a big and humane way? 

All over the country, this month, thousands of bewildered 
students are finishing college and university courses with no jobs 
to go to. For them, also, it is called commencement. Com- 
mencement of what? Perhaps only of a long, heartbreaking wait. 
Perhaps of an endless round of futile interviews, ending in a bread- 
line or on a W. P. A. project. 

As you move from this institution into junior executive offices, 
what are you thinking about these other fellows? They have 
worked just as hard as you have—perhaps, in many cases, harder. 

You can tell them, “Root, hog, or die.“ Tou can deny moral 
responsibility. You can—but I don't believe you will. I believe 
you will the barriers which this system built by your 
fathers has placed in front of them, and that you will come half- 
way. That is why I am here, without any trick patent-medicine 
panacea, but merely with a few questions to raise and a few 
ideas to present, which may be of help in thinking the whole 
thing through. 

In the first place there seems to be a wide assumption that 
business operates on one principle, and relief, or aid to the needy, 
on quite a different principle. Business, it is said, operates on the 
principle of self-interest; charitable relief operates on the principle 
of altruism.. That is the reasoning on which we were all brought 
up, soo: during a certain period in our national development it 
was s 


But one of the great changes in the past two or three decades 
was the change which made it no longer true—the complete 
change in relationship between business and the standard of 
living of all the people. 

This change arrived a good many years before either business 
or the Government was willing to recognize or acknowledge it, 
oe result was the tragically aggravated conditions of 1929 to 

The crash did not come a number of years earlier merely be- 
cause, although the stage in this country was all set for it, we 
managed to keep up our prosperity through a succession of ingenious 
but destructive devices. During the World War we raised $40,- 
000,000,000 and sent it all abroad to be destroyed by us and by 
our allies. The Allies obliged us by not paying back the capital 
we loaned them and which they destroyed. After the war we 
worked out a still more ingenious method of keeping up American 
prosperity. Our investment bankers raised tens of billions of 
dollars from private investors and loaned this money abroad. 
Many of these loans have since been defaulted. But while we 
were shipping the money out of the country we kept up a feverish 
prosperity, because the foreign countries which received it were 
able to buy our goods with our money and thus keep our work- 
men employed. A dole to the foreigner was regarded as sound 
finance. Also, I might add, there was no constitutional question 
raised, since the foreign worker is not protected by American 
constitutional guarantees. 

We launched with haste, in 1933, a vast program of Government 
aid for the unemployed. But in that year the speed with which 
we worked, and which is now so severely criticized, was not fast 
enough for many of the people who now deplore it. Many im- 
portant business leaders came to Washington as the winter of 
1933-34 approached and pleaded for additional Government spend- 
ing to keep millions of unemployed busy and give them subsist- 
ence. That was when the Civil Works Administration was 
launched on top of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and 4,000,000 idle and needy Americans went to work in 90 days. 
These two organizations have since been succeeded by the Works 
Progress Administration, which took advantage of the experience 
gained by its predecessors and limited Federal aid to those per- 
sons in need who could be employed on useful public projects 
which were requested by local officials. 

For the present it is enough to say that I will not plead for 
Government aid to the unemployed merely on humanitarian 
grounds, but will ask you to look at the whole question from a 
business angle on the basis of its relation to the economic system 
as a whole. 

All through the nineteenth and the first part of the twentieth 
century business was working for a rapid accumulation of capital 
resources and capital plant. We did not consume all that we 
produced; each year we set aside a large part of our production 
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to build and finance our capital plant in order to produce goods 
more efficiently and more abundantly. This was necessary in a 
new country which was making a rapid transition from a simple 
agrarian economy to a modern industrial system, And regardless 
of the fact that a large part of our national income was being 
diverted into an accumulation of capital rather than into direct 
consumption, the system operated so as to maintain our growing 
population in comparatively full employment. And as long as 
there was an opportunity for capital to invest its savings, the 
investment in the capital-goods industries put men to work. Thus 
we had employment, and thus we had prosperity of a certain kind. 
It is true that there were periodic depressions brought about by 
overconfidence in the capacity of the system, but in the end they 
were overcome through the opening of new markets in foreign 
trade, the development of big new industries or the expansion of 
capital plant through the mechanization of old industries. 

All through this period popular standards of living were held 
down in order that more money might be available for the per- 
fecting and expanding of industry. But early in this century a 
few industrialists began to realize that the very perfection of mod- 
ern mass production might cause it to fall of its own weight unless 
more buyers could be found for its products. 

Henry Ford was the first great manufacturer to act upon this 
theory, with his extreme reductions in prices and substantial in- 
creases in wages. That was a good many years ago. Since that 
time virtually every industrialist in the country has recognized 
that mass production depends upon the ability of the mass to con- 
sume, whether the product be silk stockings or electric razors. 
Business has spent billions of dollars in advertising campaigns, 
carefully calculated to make more people want luxuries; that is, 
a higher standard of living. It has arranged all kinds of long- 
time systems of paying by installments, so that people can have 
luxuries even if they do not have the cash on hand to pay for them. 

Yet at the same time a great many elements in business, through 
its chambers of commerce and trade associations, have been oppos- 
ing the movements of labor and of agriculture to achieve more 
buying power. And they have been the spear head of the attack 
against Government spending to provide work and buying power 
for millions whom they could not themselves employ. 

One of the most puzzling things about this question to me has 
been this basic inconsistency in the thinking of so many business- 
men. They will exert every possible sales effort upon the masses, 
but they will cry out against almost any plan which makes the 
masses better able to buy. 

I do not grant that the argument for lower costs instead of 
higher wages has any real validity in the sense that it is a separate 
school of thought. Both elements are needed, and instead of being 
opposites, they are really inseparable. They are being achieved 
every day, and have been for a good many years. 

The trouble, it seems to me, is that many businessmen are not 
clear about what they want. Half of their thinking is based on the 
old viewpoint of a low standard of living to have more dollars to 
put into plant and improvement, half is based on the new mass- 
production viewpoint, of which mass buying power is the keystone. 
And their thinking on the twin questions of unemployment and 
relief is not a part of the new concept but of the old. 

For example, if the cost of relief is the whole question, and our 
aim is to save Federal money, why spend any at all? 

A friend of mine who was feeling somewhat bitter about this 
sort of thing recently suggested sarcastically to me that the Liberty 
League should sponsor a W. P. A. project to haul all the unem- 
ployed out into the middle of the ocean and drown them. He had 
thought it all out in great detail. 

He assumed that there are 9,000,000 unemployed, and that they 
have the average of 1½ persons dependent on each of them, or a 
total of 23,000,000 persons either unemployed or dependent upon 
the unemployed. This is about 19 percent of the total population 
which could be drowned. 

But then he got to figuring that since 1933 some $10,000,000,000 
have been spent vid local and Federal Governments to support or 
provide work for these people. Nearly seven billions of this have 
gone for wages or relief benefits, most of which went quickly for 
food and clothes and rent. And nearly three billions went for other 
purposes, largely for materials such as cloth, iron and steel, lumber, 
paint, cement, tools, etc. 

Now, if the unemployed were all drowned these purchases would 
not be made. I will let you imagine for yourself how many stores 
and factories would close, how many transportation companies 
would fail. After all, our total retail trade in 1935 was only three 
times that amount, 

So this cure for unemployment would only result in more unem- 
ployment. Of course, it is an extreme and absurd idea, but the 
consequences point to a perfectly valid conclusion. That conclusion 
is that we cannot view the Federal work program and other official 
efforts to aid the underprivileged as activities of a purely parasitic 
nature without economic implications over and beyond the mere 
aid to people in need, ` 

A noted English economist has summed up the problem of pur- 
chasing power in an instructive parable concerning two imaginary 
communities. It is granted at the outset that the two communities 
possess equal technical knowledge. One, however, has its capital 
plant already fully built up, while the other is still in the process 
of completing its plant. On ordinary standards, says the econo- 
mist, the first community would be regarded as the richer of the 
two. But the second or poorer community would actually be able 
to enjoy a higher standard of living, because the opportunity for 
new investment would permit all of its people to be employed. 
It would be able to do this, the economist added with consider- 


able irony, until it had completed its plant and caught up with 
the richer community. Then it would become just as poor as the 
rich community, 

Of course, all this is predicated on the old-time relationship be- 
tween business and popular standards of living, and it does not take 
into account the efforts either of government or of business to raise 
those standards, 

Thus far I have assumed that you will admit we have mass un- 

employment, even in the face of industrial production almost at 
the 1929 level. There is a marked tendency on the part of some 
people to quibble over whether the jobless total seven million or 
nine million. But we know that, due to better machines and 
more efficient methods, 9 workers can do the work today which 
required 10 in 1929, and 6 workers can do the work that required 
10 in 1920. We also know that, despite this increase in the 
amount that each worker can do, the number of workers who 
need jobs is increasing by 500,000 each year because of the growth 
in our population. We know further that in their search for 
greater efficiency, industries are on the move, leaving stranded 
workmen and, in fact, whole stranded areas behind them. And 
we know that the problems of agriculture are grinding down 
more and more farmers into the status of tenants and share- 
croppers, 
What will put the job seekers of America back to work? The 
only way private business can do it is by heavy expansion in the 
service field and a tremendous increase in the level of industrial 
production. We must not forget that even in 1929 there were 
2,000,000 unemployed, and the experts tell us that the only way 
industry can reduce unemployment even to that level is by pro- 
ducing 20 percent more goods than it did in 1929. 

What will we do with one-fifth more of everything made in 
America than we had in the greatest year of our industrial his- 
tory? These things must be consumed, and on any realistic basis 
the backbone of this consumption must be the domestic market. 
In short, the American people must have both the desire and the 
income to buy. 

What about the American income? You know the Brookings 
figures on 1929, when the average American family needed $2,000 
a year for the minimum of comfort and had only $1,500. You 
know that the average annual wage was down to $1,100 by 1933, 
and that probably half of all the families in the Nation got along 
on less than $1,000 that year. 

You know that in the lower strata are large submerged groups 
with almost no buying power. At any rate, we came to great 
grief shortly after a President had held forth the hope that pov- 
erty might be abolished, with a chicken in every pot and perhaps 
two cars in every garage. I have no quarrel with his idea; only 
his method was wrong. 

To recognize the fact that government must come to the ald 
of a large number of its people under circumstances such as 
we face today is not an attack upon private business or upon the 
principle of private enterprise. It does not impeach the idea 
of private enterprise any more than does the theory of the pro- 
tective tariff—the theory that many private industries could not 
develop without the shelter of a government tariff wall. Whether 
or not we believe in this tariff theory, the fact remains that it 
has been accepted by the major sections of American business, 
and that rightly or wrongly it has guided our Government policies 
during the greater part of our history. 

The truth of the matter is that we must not confound the prin- 
ciple of private enterprise with the doctrine of laissez faire and 
a do-nothing government. Private enterprise has never been able 
to operate without government intervention of one sort or an- 
other, and different conditions necessitate different types and 
degrees of government intervention in the economic order. 

It is impossible for me to present to you in a single talk the de- 
tails of the Federal Government's relief program. It began as a 
dole because the need was so pressing. At every stage since then— 
through the C. W. A., the latter stage of the F. E. R. A., and the 
entire existence of the W. P. A—our conviction has been 
strengthened that the providing of useful public jobs is by far 
the best way to help the able-bodied unemployed. The quality of 
the public work which these unemployed have been given to per- 
form likewise has improved steadily. The projects are originated 
and by local officials everywhere, and these local officials 
demonstrate their communities’ desire for the improvements by 
contributing an average of one-fifth of the cost in local money. 
Thousands of these local officials, of all political faiths, have given 
public testimonials both to the usefulness of the projects and 
the quality of the work. 

Nearly a million people have left the W. P, A. rolls to take 
private jobs as recovery has progressed. It is our belief, sup- 
ported by thousands of testimonials, that the Federal jobs they 
have had have kept their chins up and maintained their work- 
ing ability so that they were fit for private jobs when such jobs 
came along. 

I hope you will never forget that, no matter how much we talk 
about economics, we are dealing with human beings—with the 
Nation’s human resources. One of your responsibilities is to be 
able to discriminate between what makes sense and what does 
not regardless of whether the correct answer pleases or annoys 
you. 

There are three or four sweeping charges which businessmen 
have brought repeatedly against the unemployed which are not 
only cruel but which do not make sense. 

It is ridiculous to say that millions of unemployed are loafers, 
that their work is no good or that they will refuse decent private 
jobs to stay on Federal subsistence. It is ridiculous because there 
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are too many of them. These millions are no better and no worse 
than the American people, though they may be less fortunate. 
Of course, they include some who are lazy and stupid, just as the 
national population does. But 85 percent of the letters we re- 
ceive from them are simply requests for a chance to work. Do 
those letters mean they don’t want to work? Thousands of 
communities have praised their work. Is that because it is poor? 
During the past 2 months we have investigated 75 separate 
charges, in 20 States, that W. P. A. workers have refused private 
jobs, but not a single case of unjustified job refusal has been 
found. I can document these statements with whole filing cases 
of evidence, containing stories of courage, patriotism, and char- 
acter that would amaze you; but to do so would require a whole 
course of lectures. Instead, I must pin my faith on your com- 
mon sense—on your willingness to that there must be 
average honesty, and industry and ambition among several mil- 
lion jobless people distributed over every section of the land. 

Summed up, then, the manner in which the works program 
interacts with the economic system is exceedingly simple. Inso- 
far as there is a jam in private capital investment, the Govern- 
ment sets the people to work on building up the public capital 
plant of the Nation—building schoolhouses, hospitals, airports. 

Insofar as there is a shortage of purchasing power for the vari- 
ous professional and cultural services, the Government sets people 
to work providing such services—hospital and nursery care, edu- 
cation, recreation, theatrical and artistic entertainment—either 
gratis or at low cost. But all the time the two or three millions 
of workers who have been employed by the Government in build- 
ing up the social plant and providing needed social services are 
getting paid, and what they are paid they immediately spend, 
Their spending helps definitely to keep the economic machine 
moving upward instead of downward, as it was moving from 1929 
to 1983. And all the time the workers are being maintained as a 
reserve labor pool for business, whenever needed. 

Now, what is the cost of such a policy? President Roosevelt 
has asked for an appropriation of a billion and a half dollars for 
the W. P. A. To that figure we must add, to be sure, the cost 
of local and State direct relief for those not on the W. P. A. rolls. 
Even if we include in one total all expenditures for relief, the 
combined figure is less than 5 percent of our present national 
income. England, which is considered a model of financial con- 

t of its national income for social 
services, notwi the fact that its proportion of unem- 
ployed in relation to its population is much lower than our own. 

Compare this expenditure, this insurance fee against depression, 
with the financial cost of the 1929 collapse. For the 3 years 1928, 
1929, and 1930, despite the big decline in 1930, our national income 
totaled $228,000,000,000. For the 3 years 1931, 1932, and 1933 it 
totaled $133,000,000,000. That is a depression loss in 3 years of 
$95,000,000,000. True, it somewhat overstates the decline because 
of falling prices; yet in terms of money income it averaged 
$31,000,000,000 a year for 3 consecutive years. 

Perhaps as prospective leaders of American business you would 
also be interested to hear what the depression did to business 
profits. I am not going to bore you with detailed totals. But the 
figures as to the return on invested capital are simple and signifi- 
cant. For the 6 years, 1925 to 1929, the average rate of profit for 
all corporations, figured on capital assets—land, building, and 
equipment—was 6.3 percent. For the 5 years, 1930 to 1934, the 
average rate of profit has to be figured in red—it was minus 2.5 
percent figured on capital assets. And if we chart in dollars all 
profits and losses during the 10-year period, we find that while 
capital made substantial profits in prosperity years, two-thirds of 
those profits were ultimately put back and only one-third left as 
net. 

Now, I am not going to extol the virtues of abstinence from 
profits—to tell you, for example, that if capital had restrained its 
profits to the modest total which in the end it actually retained, 
and had distributed the rest in consumer-purchasing power, the 
community would have been saved the staggering cost of the 
depression, and the capitalist would have been just as well off as 
he was in making higher profits and then losing two-thirds of 
them. All this is visionary, and, besides, under free enterprise 
business cannot limit s profits to an average fixed rate because 
there is no one to guarantee that it will get its modest profits 
once it decides to seek only modest profits. 

But this much I can say. Let the memory of what 1929 did to 
profits keep you from demolishing the system of protective insur- 
ance which the Government has set up in the work and social- 
security p: To demolish this program before business has 
absorbed the unemployed will save for business a few pennies in 
taxes, but for every penny it will save from Uncle Sam it will 
have to give dollars to future depressions. 

In manifold ways, the prospect of steady income is brightening 
for the depressed groups. The wages-and-hours legislation now 
before Congress should open private jobs to many who cannot 
now find them. Federal and State Governments already have 
begun to supply benefits to those who are aged or handicapped, or, 
for a variety of reasons, unable to work. I do not say that any of 
these plans is perfect, any more than the Federal Works Program 
is perfect; but they all represent a beginning in broadening the 
buying power of the American people so that it can support a 
sufficiently increased level of production to make important in- 
roads into the ranks of the unemployed, 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the depression has been 
stopped and that recovery has advanced to the point where pro- 
duction, measured in absolute terms, is about equal to 1929. If 
we measure it in relative terms, we still have a good distance to 
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go, in view of the increase in population since 1929. Nevertheless, 
we have gone a long way, and it would take a pretty severely 
prejudiced individual to deny that the Federal Works Program has 
played an important part in this recovery. Instead of 15,000,000 
unemployed that we had in March 1933, we now have eight or 
nine million. 

The crucial question is what we should do in the face of 
this reduction in unemployment and increase in production. 
Should we dismantle the Federal works program on the theory 
of an approach to normalcy? Or should we consolidate our 
hard-won gains by maintaining the purchasing power of the 
unemployed? I can see no choice, short of inviting a repetition 
of 1929, other than to carry on with a policy of protective 
spending against depression. 


you are to pay, whether it is in cash or hard work 
public spirit, for the American system. 
into public life must have tolerance for 
and the honest motives of businessmen. 


of this Nation. All of you must give, importantly and hon- 
estly, of your brains and your fine training if you 
yourselves, for you have had a better chance than most 
generation. 


higher purpose could you use your excellent training 
than the adjustment of this American system so that a decent 
. even unto the least of its 

There was a certain carpenter of Galilee who had some very 
important ideas along this line. If you need guidance in the 
big job you face, I would recommend His teachings and philos- 
ophy. They are as good as new, they have been used so seldom. 


Air Transport Act of 1937 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in the June issue of the 
magazine known as the American Aviation Magazine there 
was published an article entitled “Pawns in the Game”, per- 
taining to Senate bill 2, now on the Senate Calendar. I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the American Aviation Magazine, June 1937] 
PAWNS IN THE GAME 


The present air-mail situation is about as sordid a commentary of 
pulation as can be found in American history. It isn’t 


aganda and have been hypnotized to the proper Post Office 0 
of mind. 

What we are referring to is the legislative program for the air 
lines now before Congress and the new air-mail contracts 
which the Post Office is about to advertise. The two cannot be con- 
sidered They have formed a political battlefield, the 


separately. 
results of which might even lead to such an extreme as another 
cancelation and a ruinous price war. 
In the first place, this is an extremely important year for the air 
lines. All previous efforts to secure constructive 


legislation which 
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would take the air lines out of the political realm of the Post Office 
and place them under the sane and fair regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (along with the railroads and bus carriers) 
have failed. When the present Seventy-fifth Congress opened, air- 
line legislation was introduced immediately (Senator McCarRan’s 
S. 2 bill). Representative CLARENCE LEA, of California, probably the 
air lines’ best friend in the House, introduced another bill which 
pleased the air lines even more. Senator McCarran promptly intro- 
duced the Lea bill into the Senate as substitute S. 2, so that when 
the bills are finally reported out for debate, which will be soon, they 
will be identical. 

It is important to note that the McCarran-Lea bill is opposed by 
only two groups—the Post Office and the Department of j 
At the hearings held earlier this year the Department of Commerce 
had a dificult time explaining why it opposed the bill, but the Post 
Office opposition is no mystery. A politician has to have in his bag 
of tricks a group of favorites. In the present situation the air lines 
are one of the pawns. Political groups must pay communities off in 
the cheapest coin necessary., Air mail is one way of paying of 
political debts. 

BID LOW OR ELSE 


There is nothing mystical about all this. It is common everyday 
procedure. The political system is inherent in our form of govern- 
ment and we have seen it exercised in hundreds of ways. The big 
question before aviation, however, is whether this sort of control 
over air transportation is going to mean a healthy development of 
a new industry and a new mode of travel that hasn't even begun to 
reach into its infinite possibilities. 

It is no secret in Washington that Representative Jim MEAD is 
going to get his Washington-Buffalo air mail that he’s been fight- 
ing for. But it is not unrelated that Jim Mrap's bills pending 
before Congress are probably the least constructive and least pro- 
gressive legislation proposed since the Air Mail Act of 1934. A 
Congressman cannot fight the Post Office and still get his pet 
route. It also is no secret about the Denver intermediate stop 
granted to United Air Lines; a political debt was paid to Denver, 
which wanted the air-mail route, but the Post Office had to 
stretch a long point of law to find a justification for tiptoeing 
around the Air Mail Act of 1934. (Incidentally in so doing, the 
Post Office set a precedent of far-reaching magnitude which it may 
not even be aware of itself.) Also, it is no secret that First 
Assistant Postmaster General Bill Howes wants a new air-mail 
route through South Dakota, his home State, as part of the gravy 
he can take home with him. 

All this is chicken feed, though, when it comes to the new air- 
mail routes which the Post Office will shortly advertise. The in- 
side manipulation has reached almost scandalous proportions. Air- 
line operators have been called upon one by one. Independent 
operators have been contacted. The word has been passed around, 
as the Post Office can only pass word around, that “We're not in- 
terested in any bids over 17 cents a mile.” Even lower bids are 
suggested “if you want the business—and if you don’t want it, we 
know somebody that does.” The Post Office has made it clear 
that unless low bids are received, the contracts will not be let. 
It is certainly no secret that the Post Office is high-pressuring the 
air-mail contracts to force through the Mead bill. “If you boys 
want some air mail, you'd better help us get the Mead bills 
through.” 

DEFEATISM IS RIDICULOUS 

Now, any air-line operator knows that a 17-cent rate for carry- 
ing the mail is too low. Why shouldn't the Government pay a 
fair rate for what it gets? Anything under 30 cents a mile should 
not be considered for multimotored equipment. The cost of oper- 
ating one major air line is 60 cents a mile, while Lockheed service 
costs over 30 cents a mile. Then why should the Post Office play 
the air lines for a bunch of boobs? 

The irony of all this is that some of the minor air-line executives 
have become victims of the Post Office. They have been spreading 
the word around that “S. 2 hasn’t a chance.” That’s just what the 
Post Office wants. As a matter of fact, the McCarran-Lea bill has 
an excellent chance to pass the Seventy-fifth Co It is nat- 
ural for the Post Office to try to defeat it, but it is ridiculous 
apathy for any air-line man not to resist pressure. The McCarran- 
Lea bill is the finest legislation the air lines have ever had pro- 

. Most of them have been working hard for it—but the 
laggards ought to wake up before it’s too late. 

Another unfortunate note of despair was the statement made in 
our hearing by an air-line man to the effect that “There are some 
changes that will have to be made in the McCarran bill before 
we'll let it go through. If they make the changes, then we will let 
it go through.” This is childish talk. In the first place, no bill 
ever introduced or reported out in Congress was ever perfect, The 
best anyone can expect is to get a general principle adopted and 
take the best that can be obtained. Also, this individual was brag- 
ging in a way that is most damaging to the whole cause. Passage 
of the bill in no way depends upon the “say so” or the air lines. 
This individual was in a spot where he should know that. 

If it wasn’t so serious, the situation would be amusing. Only the 
other day some ebullient Congressman introduced a bill to set 
aside May 28 as Aviation Day. What a travesty! If Congress wants 
to recognize aviation, it can do so by giving air transportation a 
chance to grow constructively, and it isn’t getting that chance 
now. Con en can talk about Aviation Days when they do 
something to merit the honor. 

The air lines have the best opportunity in air-line history to 
obtain constructive legislation at this session. Whether the Mc- 
Carran-Lea bill is perfect or imperfect is beside the point. Every- 
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one will agree that it would do more to advance air transportation 
than any other one factor. No air-line official should ever be caught 
talking pessimistically or bragging about his influence.“ The air 
lines aren't out of the political woods yet by a long shot. 


Agricultural Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. GUY M. * OF IOWA, ON JUNE 10, 
1 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an able and informative 
radio address on the subject of agricultural marketing deliv- 
ered by my colleague the distinguished senior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] on June 10, 1937. The address is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of this important 
subject. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


For many years the Congress of the United States has been 
wrestling with the problem of rehabilitating agricultural industry 
and securing its future. Since the beginning of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in 1933, when the industry was at the lowest point 
in its history, unceasing studies and efforts have been made and 
many legislative enactments secured looking to improving the eco- 
nomic condition of our farmers, The success attained has been 
marked, but the fact remains that a permanent long-range solu- 
tion of the problem of agriculture has not been reached and 
enacted into law. Able Members of Congress and many earnest 
farmers and representatives of farm interests and organizations 
are wrestling unceasingly with the problem. Many of us are thor- 
oughly convinced that as a supplement to the rehabilitation of 
agriculture must be found a method of controlling largely the 
marketing of farm products and the reduction of the spread be- 
tween prices paid the producer of the product and the ultimate 
consumer of the processed goods, or, to put it succinctly, to see 
that the producer receives as large a percentage share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar as is consistent with sound marketing methods. It 
is astounding to find that in many industries producing food and 
fiber the producer is receiving as small as 29 percent of the dollar 
the consumer pays for the product. Our Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics shows the average for all agriculture in our markets 
to be below 50 percent of the consumer’s payment, while in Europe 
figures show that in many countries and products the producer 
receives as high as 75 percent. It goes without saying that there 
are proper and legitimate charges that must be paid in moving our 
raw agricultural material to the consumer. Transportation, legiti- 
mate commissions, processing charges, salaries, the cost of preserv- 
ing, canning, boxing, and the proper wholesale and retail charges 
by way of profit are all elements that must be considered, what- 
ever method of distribution or control is adopted. 

But there is obvious difference between legitimate distribution 
charges and an initial bottle-neck control, which bottle-neck is 
found in almost all major farm products and is the agency of a 
great part of the exploitive costs. This is clearly true as to dairy 
products. It is true as to tobacco, fruits, vegetables, and fish, and 
is, I think, demonstrable as to cattle, hogs, and at least some of 
the major Middle Western products, It is this bottle-neck, often 
in essence, a single buyer or group of buyers, that is the most 
offensive, not only in its financial cost, but in the cost to the 
freedom and independence of our farmer-producers. 

When any group finds its market only at the will of some other 
group and this other group is hostile in interest, there necessarily 
results a loss of liberty, of dignity, and of the essential things 
that we Americans consider life itself. It might be interesting to 
advert by comparison to the condition of France prior to the 
Revolution when everything passed through the wine press, the 
mill, and the markets of the censor or landlord. 

Every major commodity involves a different approach. The 
bottle-neck as to dairy products is the pasteurization plant, which 
operates directly on its 12,000,000,000 quarts of milk that go into 
fluid consumption, and indirectly on the 24,000,000,000 quarts that 
go into butter, cheese, and manufactured products. As two major 
Gairy corporations in this country have a practical monopoly 
through the ownership of pasteurization plants, and as this group, 
plus the meat packers of Chicago, control from 60 to 70 percent 
of the manufactured products, it is obvious that this bottle-neck 
can be used to fix the price of fluid milk and, by concerted oper- 
ation, the price of surplus milk as well. The bottle-neck of the 
tobacco industry is the method of auctioning and the competition 
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of the six major buyers. Fish are bottle-necked through three 
or four fish trusts operating in New England, New York, and 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Vegetables, fruits, and other com- 
modities in New York City are subject to outright criminal 
methods and racketeering. 

Criminal proceedings fail, however, because of the fear that 
is thrown around witnesses whose testimony is sought to prove 
the racke methods. Food costs in the metropolitan area 
of New York City alone amount to between a billion and a billion 
and a half dollars a year. We know that prices go up in the New 
York market 200, 300, and 400 percent—food passing through 
eight to ten fictitious hands. 

In the Seventy-fourth Congress, a resolution was passed asking 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the spread between 
the producer and consumer of agricultural products, to determine 
the facts relative to the decline of farm income and its causes, 
to study the income of corporations handling farm products and 
income decline in the same years, to report on the value of coop- 
erative marketing, and other items incident to the distribution 
of farm products. 

When the Congress passed that resolution in August 1935, it did 
a splendid thing. There was made available some $150,000 for 
this investigation. On the 2d day of last March, the Commission 
filed a supplemental report representing the expenditure of this 
sum of money, and months and months of painstaking investi- 
gation. Unfortunately, there were but four copies of the report 
made, and there have been hundreds of requests for the material 
represented in this report. Through the activity of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, we hope to have printed 1,600 copies of this 

so that it may be made available to all parts of the country. 

I believe everyone will note with dismay the opening sentence 
of the Commission's conclusion. I quote: 

“This Commission records with dismay its belief that the 
survival of independent farming by farmers who own their 
own farms and maintain an American standard of living is in 
leopard Pad 
} of — e in determining the processor’s share and the dis- 
tributor's share of the consumer's dollar, one must bear in mind 
that this share must cover all their expenses after paying for the 
farm product purchased before they can reckon a profit. The 
Commission went exhaustively into the study of the small number 
of companies who control the major part of farm products’ dis- 
tribution, showing the constant tendency and trend toward mo- 
nopoly in these fields. For instance, 13 principal tobacco manu- 
facturers bought the equivalent of 64 percent of the tobacco 
crop of 1934, and 3 of them had no less than 46 percent. The 10 
leading meat-packing companies bought in 1 year cattle and calves 
in a quantity equal to 51 percent of the total production and 
37.4 percent of the hogs. The major purchaser, both of cattle and 
hogs, was Swift & Co., with the equivalent of 18.14 percent and 
12.42 percent of the cattle and hogs, respectively, A brief illus- 
tration must suffice to show the complexity of these channels of 
supply and distribution. Of the livestock purchases reported by 
13 of the larger livestock commission companies, more than 69 
percent of the cattle, 39 percent of the hogs, and 36 percent of 
the calves were directly from livestock producers. Com- 


fair-minded people, to these compani 
and becoming a power in their particular field. The thing that 
Government must concern itself with is to see that the charges 
are legitimate, reasonable, and proper, and prevent monopolistic 
control by destruction of competition. 

We of the Middle West well know that one of the controlling 
elements that brought about the passing of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act was the local discrimination by oil companies, line ele- 
vators, and lumber yards against independents until such inde- 
pendents were practically down and out, and then they were 

, if there was anything left worth buying, by such 
monopolistic groups or chains. But the Clayton Act struck only 
at monopolistic control and buying of capital stock in competing 
companies, so that it did not take lawyers long to discover an 
opening big enough to drive a team of oxen through, by which 
the monopolies could buy the assets of the competing company 
or business. In many cases they proceeded to acquire the con- 
trolling stock in these companies illegally and by means of this 
control were able to take over the entire assets, and our Supreme 
Court held that though the first steps were illegal, the later steps 
were legal and there was no remedy. It was also held in 1934 
that even after the Federal Trade Commission had commenced 
action because of illegal stock control, if the company immedi- 
ately divested itself of the stock and later acquired control of the 
assets before the Commission could enter an order or finish its 
hearings, the remedy again would fail. ‘To meet this situation, 
on recommendation of the Federal Trade Commission in its report, 
I introduced a bill in the Senate within the last few days which, 
I believe, if enacted into law, will prevent a continuance of this 
monopolistic control of farm products through their markets. 

The Commission also went carefully into the painful effect on 
our Middle Western grain markets through control of the grain 
terminal elevator situation. Time and time again the Commis- 
sion has made recommendations calling attention to the fact that 
the monopolistic control and improper use of grain exchanges 
were having an uneconomic effect on all the grain-growing farm- 
ers. I quote from their report: 
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“The futures contract for grain on the Chicago Board of Trade 
stipulates delivery of grain in Chicago. The control of terminal 
elevators at low rentals by large grain merchandisers and specu- 
lators gives them an undue competitive advantage in handling 
cash grain and in making delivery on future contracts. These 
facts have favored manipulative squeezes and corners and often 
forced an uneconomic movement of grain to Chicago in order to 
make delivery.” 

To meet this condition the Commission in its report makes 
several specific recommendations as to legislation that would pre- 
vent the control of these large terminal elevators, secured by lease 
at rentals far below the cost of maintenance which enables certain 
interests to dominate in a speculative way the market for the grain 
products of the great garden valley of the Middle West. Senator 
CAPPER, Senator Frazier, and other Senators are, I am informed, 
preparing legislation for introduction to correct this situation. I 
sincerely hope that Congress can act upon it at this session. 

How long must farmers suffer from such uneconomic practices 
and abuses? Several of us have determined that this report made 
by the Federal Trade Commission and its further report in the 
field of fruit and vegetable marketing, which will be forthcoming 
in the next few weeks, will not be allowed to lie unused and un- 
available. There are those who feel that the farmer is too per- 
sistent in his demands for relief from the uneconomic forces that 
are throttling him, but it would be well for these to bear in mind 
two statements. 

First, that the whole course of the world’s history shows that 
the downfall of any nation has not been far behind the destruc- 
tion of its free and prosperous agrarian population. 

Second, that the tie-up between the producers of our raw 
materials and all other industry and business is complete. Their 
routes may temporarily detour, but the general direction of their 
courses is parallel, and their objectives must be identical. 

I am well aware that the long-range problems of agriculture 
cannot be solved in a moment and that the road of necessity will 
be long and difficult; but I am just as positive that there will be 
no prosperity in America without the prosperity of the producers 
of raw materials, and that the elements over which the farmer has 
no control, such as drought, heat, frost, insect pests, erosion, and 
destruction by elements are enough of a hazard for the farmer to 
be compelled to meet without asking him to continue to face un- 
fair, unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, and even criminal condi- 
tions in getting his product to the consumer-buyer, 


Aliens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ON JUNE 9, 1937 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record a radio address on the 
subject of Aliens, delivered by me last Wednesday evening in 
Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I wish to thank the Columbia Broadcasting System for this op- 
portunity of addressing the people of the United States. The 
subject of my remarks tonight, as the announcer has told you, is 
the Alien’s Heaven—the Alien's Heaven in America. 

You and I have the same interest in this problem, and I want 
you to feel as I speak to you over this marvelous radio chain that 
I am coming into your home as a friend to talk to you intimately 
and personally. 

America has certainly been the alien’s heaven. Just contrast 
the condition of affairs which confronts the men, women, and 
children who live in Europe, Asia, or Africa with our own sur- 
Toundings here in the United States. Abroad we find a whole 
world arming as never before for another war. I think I do not 
exaggerate if I say to you that out of 550,000,000 people who live 
in Europe today, 380,000,000 are living under the crushing yoke of 
ruthless dictatorships, These dictatorships have absolutely no 
regard for those human rights which Thomas Jefferson immortal- 
ized in the declaration of our independence. Today in Spain we 
see the Communists seeking to obliterate religion, and I say to 
you that no matter on which side of this struggle your sympa- 
thies may lie, the horrors of that war-torn country are a blight 
upon what we are pleased to call modern civilization. 

Is it strange that we have now in this country over 14,000,000 
people who were born abroad? I do not think so. And it is 
beyond dispute that if we did not have the restrictions upon im- 
migration now on the statute books, which I believe are still in- 
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adequate, we would have millions more. But let me tell you what 
strikes me as very strange. It is that there are millions upon mil- 
lions of aliens now living in the United States who earn their 
sustenance here, who are protected by our laws, and who enjoy 
our liberties, and yet are so indifferent to the privileges accorded 
to them that they are unwilling to assume the slight obligations 
which citizenship in the United States imposes on the individual 
man and woman. You, of course, realize that the foreigner in 
our midst is a beneficiary of our social-security law. That is 
something for you to think about. And here is another item 
which I want every one of you to carry in your mind until this 
alien problem is settled, as I think it should be settled. The for- 
eign-born population of the United States have shipped abroad 
1,000,000,000 American dollars during the period in which we have 
wallowed through a great depression. Think of that, my friends, 
$1,000,000,000 shipped abroad to support people in foreign lands to 
whom we owe no obligation whatsoever. Sometimes I wonder if 
we are as intelligent a people as some of our fellow citizens are 
inclined to believe. I wonder if we are not childlike, deluded by 
fantasies painted for us by international sentimentalists who have 
injected themselves or seek to inject themselves into the solution 
of the alien problem in the United States, 

I take it that no one in any home to which I have been ad- 
mitted tonight to talk with you will dispute the fact that we 
have had an unemployment problem which demands a solution. 
The unemployment problem, my friends, has not been confined 
to the United States. It has existed in every other country in 
the world throughout the past decade to a greater or less extent, 
but what, I venture to say, a very large number of Americans do 
not appreciate is the fact that foreign countries are putting the 
rights of their citizens to enjoy the employment afforded by their 
industries and their agriculture first. To my mind it is preposter- 
ous, it is almost unthinkable, that we should be probably the only 
country in the world which does not by law give preferential 
employment to our citizens and secondary consideration to the 
alien. Worse than that, to me it is a shocking thing that our 
Government should carry upon the pay roll aliens who owe us no 
legal obligation and to whom the Government of the United States 
owes no moral obligation. I want you to think about the fact 
that the late Commissioner of Immigration of the United States 
repeatedly said in the past 4 years that there are 20,000 alien 
criminals in this country who could not be reached by our exist- 
ing deportation statutes. Let me ask you a question, my fellow 
citizens. How long are we going to make this country of ours a 
heaven for 20,000, or any other number of thousands, of alien 
criminals? More than that, let me ask you why we should main- 
tain thousands upon thousands of aliens who are insane, aliens 
who are physically defective, aliens who are morally undesirable, 
to pollute the breeding stork of our people? 

Why should we allow thousands of aliens to enter this coun- 
try every year? Why should we have allowed 50 percent more 
immigrants to enter the United States in 1936 than we did in 
1933? Why is it that we deported less than half the number 
of aliens in 1936 than we did in 1933? I will tell you: In the 
first place, because there has been a disposition to relax the 
regulations formerly in force which excluded aliens likely to be- 
come a public charge and, secondly, because our statutes dealing 
with this question are unquestionably defective. Some people 
will tell you that we no longer have an alien problem. I will 

rove to you the contrary. Tomorrow afternoon, June 10, the 
ous of Representatives of the United States will have under 
consideration a bill sponsored by people who are pathetic 
with the wholly American viewpoint of this problem. Under the 
provisions of this bill, if it is passed, no criminal allen can 
be deported unless he falls once more into the clutches of the 
law and is committed to an institution. Think of it. Our ex- 
isting statutes are bad enough, but here is virtual amnesty for 
the 20,000 alien criminals about whom the representatives of the 
Labor Department have been talking for 4 years. This grostesque 
measure would actually make mandatory the deportation of some 
poor alien who failed to get a license for carrying a gun while out 
shooting rabbits eyen though he was not sent to jail after con- 
viction for this misdemeanor, but does not provide for the elimi- 
nation of the alien who has in the past committed murder, 
larceny, rape, or some other heinous crime. I contend that the 
fact the people who sponsor such a measure as this can actually 
get it before Congress for serious consideration demonstrates we 
still have an alien problem in the United States. 

I wonder how many of you realize that over 46,000,000 people 
wandered back and forth across the Canadian and Mexican 
borders of our country during the last fiscal year, and the report 
of the Secretary of Labor for 1936 says that over half of these 
people were aliens. Now, my fellow citizens, I want to tell you 
something, that nobody in the Department of Labor or anyone 
else can tell you how many of these people remained illegally in 
the United States. I will go further than that and I will assert 
positively without fear of contradiction that nobody can truth- 
fully tell you or tell me how many aliens there are now actually 
living in the United States. My fellow citizens, I want to ask 
you how long are we going to tolerate such a condition of affairs. 
I want to ask you why it is that we cannot register the foreigner 
within our gates. Why? I want to say now to the law-abiding 
alien who is in the United States who may be listening to me 
this evening that the greatest protection which he could have 
from the racketeer and the blackmailer would be a fingerprint 
registration in the custody of the Government of the United 
States. Any alien in possession of such a registration could defy 
& blackmailer who threatened deportation on any unlawful or 
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framed-up charge that he was illegally in the United States, 
Other nations protect themselves and their people and the alien 
within their gates by adequate systems of registration. May I 
say to you that on my recent trip through South America, Central 
America, and Mexico, I learned that these nations are determined 
to protect the labor of their citizens from unfair competition by 
aliens. In one of the great republics of South America I know 
from personal knowledge that an American citizen cannot secure 
employment if the percentage of the domestic population re- 
quired by law to be engaged, is not employed. 

In the Republic of Mexico, our next-door neighbor on the south, 
no one can employ more than 10 percent foreign labor, and I 
have it on good authority that in practical experience the ability 
of a foreigner to secure employment in that country today is 
almost negligible. Do you realize that an American train crew is 
forced to leave its cars when it reaches the Mexican frontier and 
give way to a Mexican train crew? On the other hand, by way of 
contrast, I understand that a Mexican crew carries its train not 
only to the American border but up to the next division point 
and, on occasion, even farther. In bringing this matter to your 
attention do not imagine for a moment that I am condemning 
the action of the Mexican Government. Far from it. I commend 
the Mexican Government for protecting domestic labor to the very 
limit of its ability, even if on this one point it may go to lengths 
which seem extreme. Let me add to what I have just said by 
assuring you that there is no country in Europe, to my knowl- 
edge, which does not guarantee a preference to its own labor and 
guard its citizens or subjects from the unfair competition of an 
alien immigrant seeking to exploit its resources. England has 
rightly been called the most democratic and liberal country of 
Europe and it is even regarded by some to be the most liberal 
country in the world today. But do you think that the British 
Government will permit an alien to land on its shores to seek 
employment if there is in England a British subject able and 
qualified to fill the job? No, my friends; the British Government 
protects its people. 

My fellow citizens, if anybody tells you that America is not the 
alien’s heaven or that the alien is not seeking to reach this heaven, 
you can tell him this: The State Department estimates that 
through the enforcement of regulations designed to exclude aliens 
liable to become a public charge, 1,000,000 aliens were not admitted 
to the United States and were not added to the ranks of our 
unemployed between October 1, 1930, and June 30, 1936. It is my 
contention that these regulations, which are constantly under 
assault by the foreign bloc in the United States, must be crystal- 
lized into law, and into law which cannot be evaded by those 
charged with its enforcement. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that I have introduced in Con- 
gress five bills. One to clean the country of the alien undesirable 
and do it in a humane fashion. A second bill to restrict immi- 
gration into the United States and do it in a way which can 
offend no friendly nation in any part of the world. A third meas- 
ure which I have introduced is for the protection of American 
labor during times of stress and emergency. A fourth provides 
that every alien in the United States be registered. The fifth 
bill is to guarantee to American citizens preference in employ- 
ment by their own Government. 

My fellow citizens, you are of the sovereign people of this great 
country. I appeal to you for support, and I urge upon you to 
express your will and demand that your rights be protected 
through the action of your Senators and Representatives in Con- 


gress. 
Good night. 


Agricultural Legislation as It Affects Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the agricultural 
and sugar legislation pending before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, I feel it my duty, as Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, to set forth Puerto Rico’s position relative to 
this proposed legislation. 

At the outset I would like to make clear Puerto Rico’s 
legal and economic status in the Union. By the Treaty of 
1898 Spain ceded Puerto Rico to the United States. By 
that treaty Puerto Rico came to the Union as a perma- 
nent addition to our territory with the acquiescence and 
consent of all Americans. General Miles, in his proclama- 
tion to the people of Puerto Rico, on July 28, 1898, said: 

We bring you protection, not only to yourselves, but to your 
property, to promote your prosperity, and bestow upon you the 


immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions of our Gov- 
ernment, 
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Following the proclamation and Spain’s cession in the 
treaty, Puerto Rico, a completely organized territory, be- 
came an integral part of the Union. All of its resources 
duly became a part of those of the mainland, and by con- 
gressional act in 1917, all of its inhabitants became citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Since then Puerto Rico has stood by the flag in peace and 
in war. Her soldiers fought side by side with those from 
the States in the great World War. 

Puerto Rico is now the greatest territory of the United 
States; largest from the standpoint of population; and larg- 
est from the standpoint of purchases of mainland products. 
It ranks ahead of all areas in the Western Hemisphere, 
except Canada, as a market for mainland products. It pur- 
chases more products from continental United States than 
all other market areas except five—United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Japan, France, and Germany. Puerto Rico purchases 
more from the States than do such countries as Belgium, 
Italy, Netherlands, China, or Mexico, or than Cuba. 

Its purchases include those of the farm and factory. It 
ranks first as a market for rice, purchasing from the main- 
land in 1936 more than 10 times as much as all foreign 
countries combined. It ranks third as a market for main- 
land lard, and second as a market for all our meat prod- 
ucts. It ranks second as a purchaser cf wheat flour, first 
as a market for shoes, and holds a high rank for many 
other products of the farm and factory. 


Rank of Puerto Rico as a market for specified products of conti- 
nental United States, 1935 and 1936 
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All of its purchases from the mainland are transported in 
American bottoms. It purchases practically all of its sery- 
ices, such as insurance and the like, from the mainland. 
It returns a higher percentage of its trade dollar to the 
mainland than any other area selling sugar in the conti- 
nental United States markets. 

Puerto Rico not only ranks next to the five leading mar- 
kets of the world as a market for mainland products but 
purchases are increasing faster than those of all other areas. 
Purchases from the mainland increased 23 percent in 1936 
over 1935, whereas exports to foreign countries increased 
only about 8 percent. Since American occupation the island 
has risen from almost nothing as a market for mainland 
goods to a ranking of sixth among all the areas of the 
world. 

Rank of customers of continental United States in order of 
amount purchased during 1936 
[Thousand dollars] 


United Ki 2 2 ——— —— — 439,950 
sieti 383, 952 


Not only does Puerto Rico rank sixth as a market for con- 
tinental goods, but it buys a smaller proportion of what it 
consumes from foreign countries than does the United States 
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as a whole. In 1936 Puerto Rico bought only 6 percent of 
its total consumption from foreign countries, whereas the 
United States (no data for individual States available) 
bought from foreign countries approximately 7 percent of 
all goods consumed. 

Puerto Rico is an integral part of our national defense, 
and serves as the first line of defense for the Panama Canal. 
It is the gateway to our Latin-American countries. The 
policies of the mainland toward Puerto Rico are carefully 
scrutinized by Latin-American countries generally as a basis 
of their policy toward the United States. The graduates of 
its University and School of Tropical Medicine are among 
the leading scientists of pan-American and South American 
countries, many of them holding responsible official positions 
in these countries. 

With its large population, and its productive farm land, 
the island possesses the qualifications for becoming an even 
larger purchaser of the products of the mainland farms and 
factories. Its large population, in proportion to its natural 
resources, forces the island to become an effective trading 
center. It must sell in our mainland markets the products 
for which its resources are adapted, and in turn purchase a 
very large part of all it consumes. 

For more than a century sugar has been one of the lead- 
ing sources of income. In most years since 1905 the income 
from sugar has represented around two-thirds of the income 
of the entire island. This is not because it prefers to pro- 
duce sugar in preference to other products, but because 
Sugar enables it to make the most intensive use of its land 
resources. Sugar provides a larger income per acre, and 
more work per acre, than any other crop for which the 
island’s agricultural resources are adapted. In fact, more 
dollars are paid to labor alone for producing a ton of sugar 
than the total returns from practically any other crop that 
can be grown on the land. 

Puerto Rico has supplied the mainland with sugar since 
American occupation and the island’s increase in production 
has been about in proportion to the increases in other domestic 
areas, Its share of the mainland’s sugar requirements is still 
small, being only about 12.4 percent of the total. However, 
Puerto Rico’s share is more important to Puerto Rico than is 
the share of any other area to that respective area. This is 
due, of course, to the fact that Puerto Rico is more depend- 
ent upon the income from sugar than is the case of any 
State. 

Sugar is truly the lifeblood of the island, providing more 
employment than any other industry, and paying directly or 
indirectly about three-fourths of the island’s public revenue. 
It provides the backbone of the economic structure of the 
island and directly or indirectly is the basis for nearly all 
industrial activity. 

The dependence of Puerto Rico upon sugar was recognized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in a press release of May 1, 
1937, when he said that if the distribution of quotas were to 
be made on the basis of the need of the members of local 
sugar-producing communities, it was believed that Puerto Rico 
would be the first area to receive an increase. 

At the time the agricultural-adjustment program went into 
effect Puerto Rico had just recovered from two serious out- 
breaks of sugarcane disease, These diseases struck other 
areas as well as Puerto Rico, and for a time threatened to 
annihilate the cane-sugar industry. They reduced yields by 
about one-half in Puerto Rico, and even more in some other 


areas. 

The series of years provided in the Jones-Costigan Act 
(1925-33) from which to select 3 years as a basis for quotas 
included mostly this period of low production. The 3 years 
used for establishing a base quota fell in this recovery 
period, and it so happened that in 2 of the years desig- 
nated as base years, yields in Puerto Rico was reduced sub- 
stantially because of abnormal weather conditions. In 1931, 
rainfall in the island was only about one-half of normal, and 
as a result yields were very low. In October 1932 a devastat- 
ing hurricane struck the northern part of the island and 
reduced production there by approximately 40 percent, 
which was reflected in the 1933 output. The result of in- 
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eluding these two subnormal years in the years used as the 
basis for computing quotas was to give the island a base 
quota approximately 100,000 tons below that which it would 
have obtained if the yield had been normal in the base years. 
This situation was recognized by Congress at the time the 
legislation was passed and was given consideration in the 
early stages of the formation of the legislation, but, due to 
the necessity for a compromise to facilitate the passage of 
the legislation, Puerto Rico was forced to take a quota below 
that to which it was justly entitled. 
Effect of sugarcane diseases upon production in Puerto Rico 


These data show a gradual increase from 1926 to 1934 resulting 
resistan 


from increased use of disease- t varieties of cane. The ex- 
ceptions are 1929, when production was reduced by the hurricane 
of October 1928; 1931, when production was reduced by lack of 
moisture; and 1933, when production was reduced by the hurricane 
of October 1932. 

By 1934, disease-resistant varieties of sugarcane were in 
use throughout the island, and the production of that year 
was approximately one-third larger than the year before, 
although the acreage was the same. The final quota for 
Puerto Rico (including local consumption) for 1934 was 
approximately 230,000 tons below the production of that 
year, all of which was completed prior to the Jones-Costi- 
gan legislation. 

At that time a modern refinery had been developed in 
the island but had not reached its maximum production 
capacity. Puerto Rico’s refined quota was established on 
the basis of what it had refined for the mainland market 
prior to the enactment of the legislation when the refining 
of sugar in the island was in process of development. 
Other refineries were being considered before the enact- 
ment of the Jones-Costigan legislation. Consequently, 
Puerto Rico’s refined quota not only failed to provide a 
sufficient amount to enable the then existing refinery to 
operate efficiently and at capacity level, but precluded any 
further increase in refining. 

In addition to receiving reduced raw quotas by reason of 
the abnormal weather conditions, the island did not par- 
ticipate in benefit payments on the basis of other areas. 
Neither the principle of parity, nor that of returning taxes 
paid on Puerto Rican sugar, was established as a basis for 
making benefit payments. The island was paid for the 
surplus cane in the 1935 crop an amount estimated to 
equal the expense of producing the cane at the time it 
was taken over by the Government. This was in no sense 
a benefit payment; neither was such a payment made to 
other domestic areas, owing to the fact that the adjust- 
ment of production in these other areas was negligible. 

Puerto Rico received a benefit payment of 35 cents per 
ton of cane on the 1936 crop, which was by far the lowest 
rate of payment made to any of the domestic areas. At the 
same time it was forced to carry at a heavy expense approx- 
imately 230,000 tons of surplus sugar from the 1934 crop, the 
first year in which production was normal following the 
period of cane diseases and abnormal weather conditions. 

Puerto Rico made by far the greatest reduction in the 
production of sugar under the Jones-Costigan Act of any 
domestic area supplying the mainland. It actually reduced 
its production by approximately 370,000 tons in 1935 in 
order to come within its quota. Production in the 2 years 
1935 and 1936 was reduced by around 600,600 tons, and more 
than 100,000 tons were still held in producers’ warehouses at 
the beginning of 1937. Puerto Rico lived up to the letter 
and spirit of the Jones-Costigan Act, even though this 
reduction in production of approximately 600,000 tons of 
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sugar resulted in a tremendous increase in the already 
burdensome unemployed population. Not only did this re- 
duction in income and wages work a hardship upon farmers 
and labor but it resulted in a reduction in the already low 
revenues available for schools and health facilities, 

Puerto Rico endured these discriminations and hardships 
with the feeling that it was contributing its part toward the 
rehabilitation of the sugar industry in all areas and with the 
full belief that when more permanent legislation was being 
developed its just quota would be restored. 

The legislation that was proposed not only fails to restore 
the quota to which Puerto Rico was entitled at the time 
the Jones-Costigan Act was effected but it actually proposes 
a reduction of 8,000 tons of raw sugar, and continues to 
treat Puerto Rico on the basis of a foreign area in the 
matter of refined sugar. 

Puerto Rico’s rights to share in the mainland sugar require- 
ments on the same basis as other domestic areas are not based 
alone on a legal and moral basis but also on an economic 
basis. Puerto Rico buys more farm products per ton of sugar 
than does any other area supplying the mainland markets, 
Its purchases of farm products are equivalent to the yield of 
approximately 1,000,000 acres of mainland farm lands, divided 
principally among livestock producers, dairy farms, grain pro- 
ducers; rice growers, and truck farmers. This is nearly twice 
the amount of acreage required to produce the farm products 
purchased by Cuba. When freight, insurance, and capital 
payments are included with commodities Puerto Rico returns 
to the mainland every dollar received for goods sold there. 

While Puerto Rico’s needs for increased quotas of raw and 
refined sugar are much greater than those of other areas, due 
to its heavy population and its lack of opportunity in other 
fields of production, it asks simply for equal treatment with 
that of other domestic areas, based on its traditional record as 
one of the domestic sugar-producing areas, and on the basis 
of its record as a market for products of the mainland farms 
and factories. Puerto Rico has always spent practically every 
dollar received from the sale of products to the mainland in 
purchases of goods and services from the mainland. 

We ask for the consideration which Puerto Rico, as an 
integral part of the United States, and which its record of 
supplying the mainland with sugar and providing the main- 
land with a market, rightfully deserves. 

PROGRAM FOR PUERTO RICO 

I think it proper at this point that a presentation of some 
of the high spots of the program elaborated for the recon- 
struction of Puerto Rico as represented by the administration 
of Gov. Blanton Winship be submitted for the information of 
Members of Congress. These official declarations are worthy 
of Congress’ best consideration. 

Inauguration of plans for resettling thousands of Puerto 
Rican families on farm lands, where they may raise food 
crops for sale and for their own use, has been proposed as 
the next major step in Puerto Rico’s extensive program of 
economic improvement. 

It is estimated that there are 500,000 acres of farm land 
available for resettlement purposes, and plans have been 
drawn up for resettling on those lands many of the small 
farmers whose homes and crops were destroyed by the devas- 
tating hurricanes of 1928 and 1932. Most of those families, 
having no other place to go, moved down to the lowlands near 
San Juan, the island’s capital, and other cities, where they 
now reside under unsatisfactory conditions. 

Funds now being sought from the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration and other Federal agencies by Gov. Blanton Winship 
and the insular authorities would be used to purchase the 
lands, provide low-cost houses, supply the families with live- 
stock, and train them in efficient farming methods. Most of 
the lands which would be acquired are located in the foot- 
hills in the interior of the island. The lands and equipment 
would be sold to the settlers on a long-term payment basis. 

A start on the resettlement program already has been 
made by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration 
(P. R. R. A.), which recently purchased one of the largest 
sugar mills in Puerto Rico and is now perfecting a coopera- 
tive plan of operation in which 1,000 or more families will 
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each acquire a share in the mill along with land on which 
to grow foods for their own use. 

Realizing that the task of putting the island on a more 
satisfactory economic basis involves taking advantage of every 
possible source of increased employment and income for the 
people of the crowded island, Governor Winship has been 
encouraging the insular government, the P. R. R. A., and 
other Federal agencies, to exhaust every opportunity. 

By following an aggressive program, the island has been 
improved along many lines, economically, physically, and 
socially, Living standards have been rising steadily during 
recent years, public education has been improved markedly, 
new sources of employment have been found, and new cash 
crops are being developed. Progress has been made at such 
a rate, according to Governor Winship, that individuals 
whose knowledge of Puerto Rico was acquired 4 or 5 years 
ago, or longer, are now quite out of date. 

Unemployment has been a serious problem on the island 
for many years, just as it is on the mainland, but recent de- 
velopments are encouraging. Until recently there were rela- 
tively few industries there, owing to the lack of capital and 
the scarcity of raw materials. Persistent research and in- 
genuity, however, have uncovered a number of new possi- 
bilities. 

Glass manufacture, rum distilling, and gem cutting are 
among the more promising industries. Puerto Rico has a 
grade of sand which is particularly suitable for manufactur- 
ing glass, and the possibilities of that industry are being in- 
vestigated carefully. The island last year supplied well over 
half of all the rum shipped into the States, and production 
is even greater so far this year. Gem cutting is expected to 
expand also, as more laborers acquire skill at the trade. 

The needlework and embroidery industry, for which the 
Puerto Ricans are famous, has been growing rapidly in the 
last 4 years, the value of the products shipped back to the 
States having increased from less than $12,000,000 in 1932 
to more than $21,000,000 in 1936. Included in those figures 
are the linen manufactures, including linen clothing which 
now provides considerable employment. 

There even is a strong chance that the island will be- 
come a fairly important source of gold. One individual is 
reported to have invested about $100,000 in equipment for 
taking gold from the mountain streams. Marble and man- 
ganese are being produced now in important quantities, and 
the hair-net, straw-hat, and button industries show signs of 
expanding. Each new industry and each one that can be 
expanded means more employment and greater income for 
the people. 

In the field of agriculture, also, important developments 
are taking place. Puerto Rico is trying particularly to de- 
velop new crops which can be sold in the States without 
competing with domestic agricultural products. The pro- 
duction of vanilla beans has been started and will receive 
close attention. Sea-island cotton is another promising 
crop for which there is a market in the States. Successful 
experiments are also being conducted with quinine plants 
and perfume-bearing plants. In addition, Puerto Rico is 
endeavoring to grow new types of bamboo which can be used 
for making furniture and for other uses, and is hoping to 
produce a grade of light tobacco which can be used for 
cigarettes. Its present tobacco crop is suitable only for 
higher-priced cigars, and the market for that crop is limited. 

Concerted efforts also are being made to revive coffee 
production. The hurricanes almost wiped out the coffee 
crop so that the island subsequently lost its foreign mar- 
kets. The insular government soon will start a compaign 
to popularize Puerto Rican coffee in continental United 
States. The island produces a rich, full-bodied coffee espe- 
cially suitable for demitasse, but consumers in the States 
are not yet familiar with it. Inasmuch as all our coffee 
now is imported from foreign countries, Puerto Rico is de- 
termined to get a share of the huge market here. 

As a further aid to agriculture, and as a means of increas- 
ing the island’s food supply, the authorities also are en- 
couraging the growing of vegetables, such as tomatoes and 
lettuce, and also corn. Puerto Rico now spends about $28,- 
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000,000 a year for food purchased from farmers and manu- 
facturers in the States, buying more food here than any 
foreign country except the United Kingdom. Even so, many 
of the island’s people nced a better-balanced and more 
adequate diet. 

Cooperatives have been formed to assist in the market- 
ing of coffee and tobacco outside Puerto Rico, and other 
cooperative organizations are working toward more orderly 
marketing of food crops within the island. 

Puerto Rico is particularly proud of what has been ac- 
complished in recent years on behalf of labor. Indeed, the 
island has set the pace for many of the States in this re- 
spect. It has, for example, a workmen’s compensation law 
which is generally regarded as a model for any State, apply- 
ing both to industrial and to agricultural labor. In addi- 
tion, it has and strictly observes a child-labor law and an 
8-hour day, which also is unique in that it applies to both 
the factory and farm laborers. Strikes are infrequent and 
are settled peacefully and promptly, often through arbitra- 
tion conducted by the insular government. Wages still 
are relatively low, but they have been increasing in the last 
few years to the point where total pay rolls on the island 
now are the highest in history. In the larger industries, 
wages are established under collective bargaining, with capi- 
tal and labor working in harmony. 

The laboring classes are well represented in the insular 
government. The island’s treasurer and the commissioner 
of labor both are members of the Labor Party. Of the 19 
senators in the insular legislature, 7 are members of that 
party; of the 39 representatives in the lower house, 15 rep- 
resent labor, 

Collective bargaining, just referred to, is only one of the 
many New Deal policies and programs which have been 
applied profitably to the island. Although Puerto Rico has 
had less regular and emergency Federal assistance per 
capita than any of the 48 States, it nevertheless has been 
treated generously and appreciates the help received. The 
P. W. A. has been improving waterworks, sewers, and 
schools. The P. R. R. A. is conducting reforestation and 
rural electrification projects which will permanently benefit 
the island. 

In the reforestation work 20,000,000 young mahogany 
trees have been made available for planting to replace the 
once-plentiful timber supply of the island. 

Through various Federal Government agencies Puerto 
Rico has received the benefits of soil-conservation programs 
and has had needed help from the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, the Federal land bank, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and others. In addition a terracing program 
is to be undertaken in connection with the Resettlement 
project to preserve the soil on the inland slopes. 

Other physical improvements also are contributing to the 
economic betterment of the island. The harbor at San 
Juan has been deepened and the turning basin enlarged, so 
that the largest ships now can enter. Further improvements 
are contemplated. Other ports have been or are to be 
improved, thus facilitating commerce with the mainland of 
the United States. 

A genuine building boom has been in progress during 
recent months and more building is contemplated. The 
splendid road system, consisting of almost 1,200 miles of 
hard-surfaced highway and other roads, is being added to 
and improved each year. Trout and other fish are being 
placed in some of the many mountain streams as an added 
attraction to tourists, who can travel to any part of the 
island on the highway system. Deep-sea tuna fishing from 
April through July is as good there as any other place in 
the world. 

Development of the tourist trade is being counted on to 
add to Puerto Rico’s income. The island has a combination 
of climate, scenery, and other natural attractions which few 
resorts anywhere in the world can match. Visitors are espe- 
cially interested in the historic monuments, including El 
Morro, the former home of Ponce de Leon’s family; La 
Forteleza, in which the Governor resides; and other appeal- 
ing places of interest. 
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The Caribbean National Forest at Luquillo is described as 
à place of rare beauty with luxuriant tropical vegetation. 
It has been equipped with tourist cabins, mountain walks, 
and two swimming pools fed by mountain streams, 

The island is hoping that additional ships soon will be 
available to carry tourists there in greater numbers, and it 
is reported that private capital plans to provide still greater 
accommodations for visitors. 

Federal funds have been available for some of these de- 
velopments, but much of the progress has been effected 
through the funds of the insular government. Yet, even in 
the trying years just passed, the insular government has 
balanced its budgets and increased its surpluses. Greater 
spending for the public good has been accomplished under 
such conditions only by a policy of wise economy and by 
more efficient tax collections. 

The credit of the island is good, with the result that it has 
been able to refinance certain of its bonded obligations at a 
reduced rate of interest and to sell the bonds at a premium. 
This resulted in an annual saving of $60,000. In line with 
the policy of economy and businesslike administration of 
the island’s affairs, the cost of electric lights and power to 
the consumers in the three principal cities has been reduced 
about half a million dollars annually, and usury has been 
practically eliminated. Interest rates until a few years ago 
were quite high, and by reducing them, capital has been 
made available to many individuals who otherwise could not 
afford to borrow. 

Puerto Rico has not hesitated to spend its revenues for 
worthy purposes, and one such purpose is education. Last 
year the insular and municipal governments spent more 
than $6,000,000 for public-school education. That sum is 
nearly twice what the insular government spent for all pur- 
poses in 1898, indicating clearly that the Puerto Rican 
people are doing everything possible to raise their standards. 
There now is more than $11,000,000 invested in school prop- 
erty, whereas in 1898 there was only one public building on 
the whole island which had been built to serve as a school. 

And in the face of the already generous appropriations 
for public education, an additional million dollars has been 
budgeted for the coming fiscal year. 

The island still has its problems, in spite of the tremen- 
dous progress it has made in recent years, but the people 
are attacking those problems intelligently and aggressively. 
It is doubtful whether any groups of 1,800,000 people ever 
has equaled in the short space of 38 years the progress 
which Puerto Rico has made since it became a part of the 
United States. Socially and economically, the island al- 
ready stands out among its Caribbean neighbors and can 
be expected to raise its status still higher as progress con- 
tinues in the future. 


War Debts and Trade Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to discuss war debts and trade treaties. 

The troublesome question of war debts seems to be in the 
same position that Mark Twain described when he remarked 
that “everybody talks about the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it.” 

The Government has been strangely silent and inactive 
over a period of several years about the 11% billions of 
dollars that was taken from the pockets of American citizens 
to provide these loans. However, the people themselves 
have not forgotten and they rightfully expect the Govern- 
ment to use every resource at its command to recover theit 
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cash. An unbalanced Budget, tremendous expenditures on 
all sides, continuous deficits, and an ever-expanding tax 
burden, give added force to their demands for collection. 

European nations seem to have plenty of money for arma- 
ments; and yet they tell us they cannot pay their obligations 
to the United States. This odd spectacle presents another 
reason why our own people insist that definite action be 
taken on the debt question. 

As a practical means of accomplishing this greatly de- 
sired definite action, I introduced a bill, H. R. 5782, on March 
19, 1937, which I believe offers an approach to the problem. 
It provides that so long as we are going to negotiate trade 
treaties with foreign nations, we should include the question 
of war debts and base our negotiations on both trade con- 
cessions and debt payments. - 

Shortly thereafter various newspapers carried stories on 
the proposal, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 5—In submitting his plan for the collection 
of the war debts from foreign nations, Congressman DUDLEY A. 
Warre has afforded Co the opportunity to consider a new 
approach to the settlement of that troublesome problem. 

The plan, itself, by making use of reciprocal trade agreements to 
secure payment of the war debts either in cash or trade, it would 
appear, constitutes a practical suggestion that seemingly should be 
acceptable both in this country and abroad. 

Broadly drafted, the White bill amends the Tariff Act of 1930, 
prohibiting the President from entering into reciprocal trade 
agreements with foreign debtor nations, unless some provision is 
made for regular payments on the war debts due from such 
nations. WHITE says he also favors an additional amendment to 
provide “that trade concessions granted to the United States by 
debtor nations may be used in de the requirements and 
terms of said debt payments.” 

As virtually no reciprocal trade agreements have thus far been 
negotiated with defaulting nations, the White measure would be 


applicable as means of collecting from practically all of the war 
debtor countries. 


The war debts which the United States has been unable to col- 
lect could be paid under terms including cash and trade and 
tariff concessions granted American products in foreign countries, 

White contends it isn't good common sense to call representa- 
tives of foreign nations over here to talk about trade agreements 
and everything else except the money they owe us. Under similar 
conditions, he says, individuals would insist upon some plan for 
payment of old debts before negotiating new business transactions. 

From this description one may see that the plan is an 
extension of the Johnson Act which was designed to prohibit 
financial transactions with a nation in default on its obliga- 
tions with the United States. Congress passed this law and 
the President signed it. If we prohibit transactions in 
securities under these circumstances, why should not we also 
apply similar rules to trade transactions. For trade trans- 
actions, however, under my proposal, leeway would be given 
for the arrangement of payments on a regular basis of debt 
amortization, the same as banks use with individuals to keep 
loans in a healthy, decreasing condition. 

Just recently an error has been discovered in the printing 
of H. R. 5782. The beginning of the sentence in line 4, page 
2, should be designated as section “3C”, instead of section 
se i o Be 

Although the bill was introduced on March 19, 1937, no 
hearings have been announced. Nevertheless it appears that 
support is growing in behalf of its principles. 

Under date of June 5, 1937, news dispatches in the Wash- 
ington Herald related: 

SETTLEMENT PLAN CONSIDERED—BRITAIN OPENS WAR-DEBT TALKS— 

CONCESSIONS TO UNITED STATES ASKED OF DOMINIONS 

The story by William Hillman said: 

The British Treasury, the board of trade, and the dominion 
premiers are busy discussing various angles. 

All these are interested because the war-debt settlement and 
negotiations are tied up with and must be accompanied by an 
Anglo-American trade agreement through Dominions’ conces- 
sions, monetary stabilization, and a gold accord, it was stated. 

s Ka „ 0 * $ J 

In return for a United States debt concession Britain would 
offer trade concessions in the British market through revision of 
the Ottawa agreement, under which Britain and her Dominions 
exchanged special trade favors and also through revision of cer- 
tain British foreign-trade agreements. 

A few days later another news dispatch quoted Senator 
J. Hamitton Lewis as proposing in the Senate that “debtor 
nations grant trade concessions to the United States in 
reciprocal agreements to compensate in part for debts.” 
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Even though hearings have not been granted for H. R. 
5782, you may see by these developments that consideration 
is now being given in high places to the very thing included 
in its plan. 

If H. R. 5782 is made a law, together with the amendment 
I have suggested, it will make the tie-up between war- debt 
payments and trade concessions to our own country a 
definite policy, and will specifically bar “the negotiation of 
any trade agreement with any foreign nation in default on 
its obligations to the United States, unless such foreign 
nation agrees to make regular, specific payments in 
amortization of its defaulted obligations to the United States 
on a quarterly or semiannual basis.” 

It also specifies that hereafter any trade agreements in 
this class must contain a clause providing for cancelation 
of the trade treaty if the debtor nation fails to comply with 
the terms of its amortization agreement. 


National University Commencement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, CONVENTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 11, 1937, BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] at 
the commencement exercises of National University, Conven- 


tion Hall, Washington, D. C., June 11, 1937. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I face you this evening with mixed emotions. Connected as I 
have been with educational institutions, I have for many years 
been both a victim and a perpetrator of the ordeal which uni- 
versities call commencements, For the most part I have en- 
joyed nearly all that goes with commencement ceremonies; the 
thrill of graduation, the spirit of celebration, the joy of parents 
and friends, and the happiness of both faculty and students at 
being done with one another. Tonight, therefore, is a pleasant 
occasion which will be long remembered, provided I can do my 
part, for I must confess that the agonies produced by many a com- 
mencement speaker still cause my soul to stir with resentment, 

I want you to know, then, that I am not here out of sweet 
revenge, because my ideas of social justice have at least evolved 
to the point wherein I realize that taking revenge on you could 
not satisfy me for the grudge I have against men who have held 
me sweating in the discomfort of academic robes many a time 
during the last generation. But as commencements are as much 
a custom with universities as law is a convention of society, we 
must go through with them. I promise you, though, to temper 
the ordeal with thoughtfulness by remembrance of that which I 
have endured. 

One thing surely I shall not do. I am not going to congratu- 
late you because I do not know whether the joke is on you or on 
society. But more than that, I am not to tell you that you now 
stand prepared for life, because in this day and age a university 
experience is not a preparation for life. It is in very deed life 
itself. No longer is it an event in one’s youthful development, 
for it is an experience to which all long to return, and one to 
which the thoughtful of our land constantly do return if they do 
not remain continually under the university's stimulating influ- 
ence. Your university experiences are probably as broad as any 
you will ever have and quite as brutal, for there is nothing mild 
in the American educational drive. The contacts with thought- 
ful men have been probably as many as you will ever have in life. 
Your opportunities to explore primarily for the sake of gaining 
truth have been unlimited. There remains but one deadening 
ill in the university environment, and that is the apparently 
eternal necessity of having to please the teacher. 

I might add that your opportunities of learning wisdom have 
been unlimited, but I dare not, because in this age of controversy 
concerning both the nature of man and society, while man may 
homo“, no longer may he be called 
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advisedly, because in our world today we truly have those states 

and those societies, at least in theory, in such lands as Soviet 

Russia, Fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany, where the basic phi- 

losophy of their systems drives men to the instinctive endeavor 

instead of sapient labor, thus reducing the ideal resultant posi- 

ts in society to that of the efficiency of the anthill or the beaver 
ony. 

I do not say this in any depreciation of the three systems I 
have mentioned and the law which is the result of that phi- 
losophy in those lands, for ant governments are efficient and 
beaver communities produce great engineers. In the orderly 
scheme of the totalitarian (or authoritative) state, the whole may 
gain from the labor of all its parts a greater abundance and may 
even attain a mightier accomplishment than any democracy has 
ever produced. But, according to my thinking, in respect to both 
man and society the totalitarian state is as much a reversion to 
the past as if we in this land of ours, because we accept the 
theory of public opinion and the popular expression of the com- 
munity’s will, should return to executions by stoning, letting each 
individual in the entire group throw one stone at the culprit, 
thus becoming a party to the group action. 

Probably no class ever graduated has had a more sure op- 
portunity to build a mighty future from the ideas of the present 
as do the great masses of 1937 graduates. My reference to the 
totalitarian state shows that as far as my thoughts are concerned 
I do not deem the age of purely instinctive activity as illustrated 
by the lives of the ants and the beavers to he a thing of the past. 
Perhaps man can fulfill his by submitting completely to 
the will of the leader. But for me that philosophy does not sat- 
isfy my political ideals, my moral bilities, my theories of 
man and his worth. The dignity of the individual, the perma- 
nence of personality, and the p ess of life seem less 
important under it. In my opinion, whenever I sacrifice the one- 
ness of me for the oneness of society I abandon a great funda- 
mental of my religion, and to do so would not be good for me 
even though the whole of society, including me, is saved by all 
others instinctively following along. 

Man goes forward as a result of institutional development. In- 
stitutions come into existence, grow and develop as a result of 
ideas. The birth of a new idea is the advent of an age. Ancient 
man invented the concept of time and from it religion evolved. 
Man was bound by law growing out of that which was the cus- 
tomary behavior of the group long before he developed the con- 
cept of law. Once the idea of law was conceived a new range of 
thought was made possible, and the time came when for cen- 
turies it was assumed, for example, that if there was law there 
must be a lawgiver. And from such reasoning came tremendously 
great schools of thought, not only concerning law but also con- 

the theory of the State, and man’s relations to it and 
its relations to the world and Heaven. 

Fundamental to the theories evolved and existing down to the 
near present were the two absolutes beyond which man's logic 
could not carry him: The law of nature or the fiat of a perfect 
being. In either case man was caught and bound by a chain 
which could not be broken, and law resulting from either premise 
became as much a preserver of iniquity and slavery as a dis- 
penser of justice and freedom. 

The world in its social, political, and legal theory has never 
got ahead of a deduction drawn from a generalization of its 
latest accepted truth. That being true, when we read the con- 
clusions of the thinkers of the past their conclusions may only 
be interpreted in the light of the accepted fundamental truth. 
This, then, is a key to the meaning of the thought of the past. 

Since our Constitution was established, political thinking and 
the law incident to it have passed rapidly through three mighty 
changes or fundamental concepts. All theory must in its final 
analysis rest upon physical or ideal fact or upon that which is 
assumed to be a physical or ideal fact. One works quite as 
well as the other. 

Our Constitution was conceived and first interpreted when 
Newton's theory dominated the world. Justice, liberty, equality, 
governmental good both for man and the Government, were 
based upon the theory of balance. Mathematical exactness, the 
push and pull in nature, negative and positive influences in 
society, were accepted as unquestioned absolutes. Balance of 
power, which we call checks, within the Nation and balance 
of power between the nations were controlling factors. Then 
followed Darwin's mighty ideas, the growth principle, the evo- 
lutionary theory, the thought that man went forward either as 
a result of survival after contest and strife, or that he moved 
forward as a result of mutual aid and cooperation with his 
neighbor. Either of these two great theories, acceptable to the 
basic evolutionary notion, gave us the idea of growth. Whenever 
Condorcet's eighteenth-century concept of progress was jointly 
used with either the Newtonian balance or the Darwinian 
change, we had a theory of advancement either through con- 
stant relations or as a result of forward-moving growth. States 
and nations thus became entities of destiny, working in accord- 
ance with a divine or eternal plan to accomplish purposes of 
God for the good of man. One, you see, was incidental to the 
other. Without the concept of progress much of the forward- 


looking thinking of the nineteenth century would never have been 
indulged in, and without the faith, which the concept pro- 
duced, and which gave man his energy to explore in unknown 
fields, the advancement of man’s culture could never have been 


attained. At the end of this great period of thought, the theory 
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of the perfectibility of man and society in progressive growth 
did more to make modern man what he is and to make modern 
institutions what they are than any other single thing. 

Of course, we are regarding not a technical analysis, evalua- 
tion, or even acceptance or rejection of theories but the lay- 
man’s normal deductions from a consideration of the theories. 

The theory of law was the last of man’s conventions to bridge 
the gap between the constancy of Newton and the change of 
Darwin. So much had it remained an absolute based upon New- 
ton's mathematical exactness and tempered only slightly by Dar- 
win’s theory of growth that laws remained as binding almost as 
the unchangeable laws of the Medes and the Persians. Man could 
not get away from what he considered a physical fact. But the 
tempering influence of progressive growth gained an ascendancy 
even in the theory of law. And one leader in American legal 
thought was able to say: “We live in a world of change. If a 
body of laws were in existence adequate for the civilization of 
today, it could not meet the demands of the civilization of to- 
morrow. Society is inconstant. So long as it is inconstant, and 
to the extent of such inconstancy, there can be no constancy in 
law.” (Cardozo—Columbia lecture.) 

Ancient man conceived of laws capable of holding man and 
society bound to the same habits and customs for generations 
and centuries. Change was deemed economically, socially, and 
religiously an evil, and law was resorted to, to prevent it. Con- 
fucius wrote history even to sustain what he thought to be 
proper law and to “hold men for 2,000 years.” 

Benjamin Franklin reflects so much the Newtonian funda- 
mental thought that he had an answer for almost everything. 
Under Newton if we found the proper key we could open any 
lock. If we got the cause we could overcome the effect. The 
cure of society’s ills was so simple under Franklin that we are 
captivated by his expressions to this day. Note: “Temperance 
puts wood on the fire, meal in the barrel, flour in the tubs, money 
in the purse, credits in the country, contentment in the house, 
clothes on the children, vigor in the body, intelligence in the 
brain, and spirit in the whole constitution.” What a perfect 
balance! Would to God it were true! 

Under Newton, Condorcet, and Darwin, splendid as were the 
fruits of their thinking, we got no further than the recognition 
of change, progressive, to be sure, and far enough away from 
the binding logic of the past to free us from the dulling notion 
that man was made for the law instead of law for the man, and 
Emerson taught us a proper understanding of even our funda- 
mental law when he wrote: 

“In dealing with the State, we ought to remember that its insti- 
tutions are not aboriginal, though they existed before we were 
born; that they are not superior to the citizen; that every one of 
them was once the act of a single man; every law and usage was 
a man’s expedient to meet a particular case; that they all are 
imitable, all alterable; we may make as good, we may better. 

. . J * * * * 

“The law is only a memorandum. We are tious, and 
esteem the statute somewhat: so much life as it has in the char- 
acter of living men is its force. The statute stands there to say, 
yesterday we agreed so and so, but how feel ye this article today? 
Our statute is a currency, which we stamp with our own portrait: 
it soon becomes unrecognizable, and in process of time will return 
to the mint.” (Emerson’s essay on Politics.) 

But a better day is dawning. 

Perhaps you will say that I am being too harsh with our theories 
of law, and that I have forgotten that in Anglo-Saxon and Amer- 
ican thought, reason has come to temper the harshness. This, of 
course, is true. All law has become tempered in its administra- 
tion and in its determination. Only in remote instances such 
fiats as “Thou shalt not kill”, even backed as they are by the 
authority of Heaven, have been consistently binding and non- 
compromising to an absolute end. The Jain priests of India wear 
masks lest they might breathe an insect and thereby kill, and it 
is said that they sometimes have servants enter their beds before 
them to sleep a few hours so that if there might be insect life 
there the servant will roll on the bug and do the killing, thus 
saving the priest from condemnation. 

My point, though, is still valid. In reasoned law the damage 
to society remains as a result of recording the arguments in de- 
tense of a particular stand. Think what Marshall's statement 
“the power to tax is the power to destroy” has done in the 
creation of faulty in to the fundamental law of 
our Federal system. “The power to tax is the power to destroy” 
is a proper deduction, but it no more covers a p definition 
of the taxing power than does the statement, “the ability to com- 
mit suicide is the glory of man” cover a definition of manhood. 

Imagine what a statement such as the following uttered by one 
of our present justices in a dissenting opinion in a recent case 
would do if carried to its logical conclusions: 

“e © * If freedom of the press does not include the right to 
adopt and pursue a policy without governmental restriction, it is 
a misnomer to call it freedom.” 

Freedom to anyone, person or corporation, could never be quite 
that, or government could not exist. For the press to stand in 
society without responsibility would utterly destroy the social 
fabric. And a great attorney pleading a case before the Supreme 
Court uses the same sloganized approach: 

“e + For you cannot divorce in this field the author from 
his product. * * * What is written is the news, and the man 
who writes it is utterly inseparable from it.” 


Think that , and then answer for yourselves whether or 
not the law of absolute remains in our scheme. 

I like reasoned law. I would not want to condemn it in the 
least. But it is the premise behind the reasoning that counts, 
and it is the idea behind the premise that I am talking about 
tonight. We in the Western Hemisphere feel that we alone have 
had reasoned law. That, of course, is not true. Logic, to be sure, 
was developed in both the East and the West during periods of 
decline, and our rushing to logic today probably is a sign that 
we are passing through such a period. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from citing an actual case 
which illustrates in a rather vague way, to be sure, the point 
which I am trying to make. Reasoned law, or the law which is 
based upon reasonable deduction, is found in every step in the 
following case: The partnership idea grew up in the West in one 
way and in the East in quite a different way. A partnership in 
China never becomes a single entity. 

The individuals who are party to a partnership always maintain 
definite and particular rights and individual property interest. 
For example, if four persons in China share a safe and have access 
to its contents, they do not have merely four keys to the same 
lock but they have four separate locks and the safe can never be 
opened until all four are present. Carrying this reasoning to its 
ultimate conclusion, four Chinese partners invested in cotton. 
They stored the cotton, then discovered that it was being damaged 
by rats. After a conference the four invested in a cat, each paying 
his share, and, in order that the individual interest of each might 
remain, each man became the owner of a particular leg. The cat 
burned one of its paws. That was not the concern of all four. 
That was the concern only of the partner who owned the burned 
paw. The partner treated the burn by applying salve to it and 
wrapping up the paw with a big bandage. The cat then got too 
near to the fire, causing the salve and the bandage to catch on 
fire, and the cat, in its excitement, rushed to the cotton, setting it 
on fire and thus it was destroyed. The owners of the three un- 
burned legs brought suit against the owner of the injured paw for 
the loss they had sustained to their particular interest in the 
cotton as a result of the fire. The case went to court and the 
Judge heard the argument. He handed down a reasoned decision 
and he did it in this way. It is true, he reasoned, that it was the 
injured paw that set the cotton afire. But it was the other three 
paws that carried the flaming bandage to the cotton. Therefore, 
the plaintiffs were as responsible for the fire as the defendant, 
and damages were not allowed. That ended the case, and no one 
can object to the logic. 

The point I want to make is that law ends with the decision in 
the East, but with us much litigation has its beginning in the 
decision of a previous case. 

I am not condemning the use of reason, but I do condemn the 
building of future law upon deductions made in the sustaining 
of a political decision. Thus we see that that which has been 
absolute is in the long run tempered by contradictions, and when 
a decision deals with abstractions like freedom, even if it is called 
a practical reality, freedom remains exactly where it was before 
the decision was made. The physical or ideal facts should con- 
trol—not a definition. The reasoned-out deduction may do last- 
ing harm to the people's well-being if a court is controlled by an 
untrue definition based upon a theory of a fundamental law 
instead of a theory based upon an actual fact. 

For the purpose of this evening's address, I have been trying 
to make the point that society builds its justification for its ac- 
tions upon theories and those theories are basically connected 
with what is assumed to be physical fact. Therefore, as long as 
Newton's theory held in all fields of endeavor we had conclusions 
ending with deductions consistent with that theory. As long as 
Darwin's theories are accepted as facts we could never avoid the 
idea of growth, and when the Darwinian theory is connected with 
Condorcet’s notion of progress, the idea of change for the better 
underlies all reasoned conclusions. Each of these theories, 
though, like its predecessors, leaves us with conclusions that are 
absolute. It is, therefore, in the discovery of a new idea that we 
may hope for the next necessary in our social, political, 
and legal theory. That idea has come into the world. It need 
not be explained any more than I have explained Newton's the- 
ories of balance and Darwin's theories of change, because other 
deductions do not come from the actual truthfulness of a theory. 
They come from the acceptance of the theory idea. 

Thus, when Einstein puts forth the notion that even in the 
physical world things may be relative rather than exact, that idea 
will temper all branches of human theory. It will have its effect 
upon the person, it will have its effect upon the state, it will 
have its effect upon international relations, it will have its effect 
upon religion, it will have its effect upon morals and ethics, it 
will have its effect even upon our concept of time. 

It is from this idea, then, that I base my hope for a better world. 
There have been three great centers of human thought that have 
remained quite consistent throughout history. The Chinese in- 
fluenced part of the world, the Indian influenced part, and the 
European influenced part. Separate as these great fields are both 
in thought and custom, they show striking unity in their responses 
throughout history to world-wide stimulus. The theory that all 
things are relative will have less effect upon the Chinese world than 
anywhere else, because the Chinese have assumed the relative idea 
from the beginning in much of their thinking. They have sought 
and have advocated the gospel of the mean, the middle road, and in 
all their thinking they have never gotten outside of man and nature, 
or, we may put it, man in nature. I may illustrate this point by 
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using a simple quotation. The Chinese maintained for centuries 
the theory that “the voice of the people is the voice of Heaven.” 
We had the same idea in the late Roman and early European periods 
of thought and we have it today as a political concept in America. 
But in each place while the words are similar, the thought behind 
them is different. In China “the voice of the people is the voice of 
Heaven” actually and literally means that, because if it is the voice 
of the people it is the voice of Heaven, for heaven was always in- 
fluenced and controlled by living man. The European notion 
assumed that man in his nature was closely allied to God in his 
nature and that ultimately man would reflect that nature. There- 
fore that which the people proclaimed would be that which God 
would proclaim. Our American is in accordance with the 
European thought and in addition a rationalized argument in sup- 
port of the theory that the democratic method is Heaven's method 
and that democracy can be justified, therefore, as a heavenly 
rinciple. 

2 India has brought the eternal processes, in a metaphysical sense, 
into all her system of thinking. Socially and religiously, she has 
been so intolerant and class conscious that the relative idea, when 
applied to society, to law, and to custom, may become the foun- 
dation stepping stone for her out of the social and religious bonds 
which hold her. Caste, of course, has to be absolute. It cannot 
be relative. The tempering influence, therefore, of the idea of 
relativity may break these chains, grown harsher even with the 
ages of centuries. An idea is the only thing that will. 

With us, heirs as we are to the thinking which has always been 
related to the idea of a higher absolute perfection—call it God, if 
you wish, or think of its medium of operation, revelation, if you 
so desire—influences will come slowly. The fiat of a perfect law- 
giver has been so much a process of our thinking that it has been 
unquestioned. So much have we been partakers of this funda- 
mental reasoning that even to this day we have thoughtless ones 
who tell us that there cannot be an international law because we 
have no international lawgiver. Our reasoning, our social con- 
flicts, our constitutional law systems, our graded law, with its sys- 
tem of appeal to higher authority, all end in this great funda- 
mental notice of the flat and the ultimate flat issuer. The prem- 
ises behind the legal processes of our American constitutional 
system all reflect this age-old habit of thought, The system is 
good, but it stands in need of a tempering influence to remove 
it from the realm of the absolute. 

We have much to overcome, There is the Hebrew experience, 
the Greek experience, the Mohammedan experience, and the Chris- 
tian experience, each of them accepting the ultimate perfection. 
Thus the theory of relativity will have a greater struggle with us 
than in middle or eastern Asia. But it will ultimately become 
the controlling thought underlying most of our conclusions. And 
it will be found that it will not be destructive of anything that 
we call dear today. In fact, I am sure it will magnify and enlarge 
the good already gained. It will merely modify our attitudes and 
temper our approaches. It will add respect for our institutions 
and reverence for our fundamental axioms, be they concerning 
either heaven or earth. 

Let us pause for a moment and use our own constitutional his- 
tory to illustrate further my point. Under the theory of rela- 
tivity our Constitution will in very deed attain Marshall's dream 
and endure for the ages because it will cease to be considered the 
mere symbol of sovereignty of its Newtonian-influenced times, 
or the living law of the Darwinian period. It will for the poet 
and orator remain both of these but to them will be added a 
new significance of usefulness capable of being not only the 
peoples’ protector but also the medium through which the people 
shall attain their desired ends. Newtonian influence made it 
the symbol of a perfected plan; Darwinian theory caused it to 
become the living, growing soul of our national entity; Einstein- 
ian thought may make it the companion of the people in the 
accomplishment of their purposes, 

And in the wake of this new theory will come toleration and 
appreciation in the field of religion, a tempering and a softening 
in the field of law, a new approach to better understanding and 
friendlier intercourse between nations, and a mutual and there- 
fore better fellowship among men. Ethics will follow the middle 
Way, morality will be measured in its effect more upon society 
than upon the individual, and the Golden Rule will have a mean- 
ing for me instead of being a mere preachment for you. Cooper- 
ation between individuals may be on a horizontal basis instead of 
on a vertical one, that is, cooperation between equals instead of 
cooperation between leader and follower. 

As we read history, and especially the ideas of men in the past, 
we will find that the wisdom of the ages will survive and new 
meanings will come to the words that have been so often quoted. 
Thus we may date the beginning of the new world from the 
time when men developed their thinking upon the lastest demon- 
strated physical fact and the idea of relativity controlled the 
thoughtful of the earth. 

Thus to you, who are graduating in 1937, has been added an 
idea which may become quite as revolutionary in its effect as 
have the great ideas of the past. May you make the most of it 
and may you face your daily task and your future labors with the 
faith your fathers have had, and also with the added understand- 
ing that an idea that things are relative and not absolute will 
make your epoch in the world’s history one of tremendous growth, 
advancement, and reform. You may be parties to this better day 
and I trust you may be doers in its fulfillment. 
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Air Transport Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM NATIONAL AERONAUTICS MAGAZINE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in the June issue of the 
National Aeronautics Magazine an article was published 
under the caption “A Good Bill”, referring to Senate bill 2. 
I ask that the article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the National Aeronautics Magazine, June 1937] 
A GOOD BILL 
The McCarran-Lea bill should be passed at this session of Con- 


gress. 

In taking this definite stand we realize that there may be a 
number of minor features of the bill which may need clarifica- 
tion or revision. Neither we nor a large percentage of our readers 
are legal experts. Our stand is based merely upon the significance 
of the main features of the bill and the very urgent need for 
their enactment into law if we are to give our air transport sys- 
tem a timely opportunity for orderly development. 

By far the most important feature of this legislation is that 
it will turn over to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
control of the economic phases of scheduled air transport. 

At the present time only those air-transport companies which 
have air-mail contracts are subject to regulation. Under this bill, 
all operators of interstate transport service, whether they have 
mail contracts or not, will be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Since it is imperative that 
this highly specialized form of transportation should be conducted 
on the highest possible plane, there is no place in it for cut- 
throat and unregulated competition. 

It is significant to note that this bill provides for the air lines 
identically the same type of regulation now in force for railroads 
and motorbus lines. In fact, wherever possible, the language of 
this bill is copied verbatim from similar laws covering rail and 
bus transportation. 

The provision for the issuance of certificates of convenience and 
necessity will relieve the Government of the burden of making 
up the losses to air-mail contractors because of the competition 
of unregulated groups. 

We take issue directly with the Department of Commerce when 
they state that the issuance of such certificates is apt to retard 
the expansion of our air transport system. As a matter of fact, 
by having these certificates issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wherever the potential passenger and express service 
warrants such extension, rather than having extensions controlled 
entirely by the Post Office Department merely on the basis of the 
air-mail possibilities along the routes, it is evident to anyone that 
our system will grow much more rapidly and soundly than it has 
in the past. 

The bill vests in the Interstate Commerce Commission the right 
to grant or refuse authority to operate from one point to another 
with all classes of traffic except mail. In the case of mail, the 
Postmaster General must initiate any requests for additional serv- 
ice. However, the Interstate Commerce Commission may refuse 
to grant the authority for such service if it does not consider it 
warranted in the interests of the public’s convenience and neces- 
sity. The vesting of this authority in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is entirely logical, because with the development of 
our air transport system practically two-thirds of the revenue is 
now derived from passenger and express service. Consequently 
it just doesn't make good sense to leave the control of the air 
transport systems in the hands of the Post Office Department now 
that the air-mail reyenue represents only one-third of the total 
and is growing less. 

We do not consider the advocacy of this change as a slap at the 
Post Office Department. It is merely an admission that the air 
transport industry has grown to the point where the interests of 
the Post Office Department are subordinate to passenger and ex- 
press service. The Department can turn over to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its broader control of air transport with 
considerable satisfaction over the progress which has already been 
made in this newest of all forms of transportation. Obviously the 
Post Office Department will continue to exercise its legitimate con- 
trol over the strictly Air Mail Service. 
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It should be noted also that the bill does not interfere in the 
least with the activities of the Bureau of Air Commerce in its air- 
way inspection and regulation service. 

To summarize, then, the highly important and desirable features 
of the bill are simply (1) the provision for the issuance of cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity, so as to avoid unfair and 
destructive competition; and (2) the vesting in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of authority to approve or disapprove re- 
quests for extensions of or additions to our air transport 

Of course, the bill contains other provisions which legislative 
experts must either approve, revise, or eliminate before its final 
passage. We have enough faith in Congress to feel that there are 
sufficient brains, ambition, and interest in the welfare of our 
Nation to see that all the details are properly taken care of. 


Graduation Exercises at the United States Naval 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14 (legislative day of Monday, June 7), 1937 


ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, AT THE GRADUATION EXERCISES, UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, JUNE 3, 1937 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the very appro- 
priate and practical address delivered by Rear Admiral Adol- 
phus Andrews, United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, to the graduating class of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., on June 3, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Admiral Sellers, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
officers and midshipmen of the United States Navy, and espe- 
cially, gentlemen of the graduating class of 1937, today marks 
an important milestone in your lives. Until this time you have 
been, here and elsewhere, students under instruction. This morn- 
ing you will leave this hall no longer midshipmen but commis- 
sioned officers of the United States Navy; no longer boys but men, 
entering upon a man’s job and taking up a man’s responsibilities. 
Today you become accredited members of a profession which will 
demand every ounce of physical and mental energy which you 
have to give. You will find that it is a life filled to the brim 
with interest, a life perhaps of greater thrill, action, and expecta- 
tion than any you could choose, 

Your future lies upon the sea and among those who follow the 
sea. You will put out in strong ships equipped with every 
mechanical aid man’s ingenuity has developed. But you will find 
it still the eternal sea—as it was when Columbus and his intrepid 
mariners ventured their frail craft upon it. 

On land, man has scaled all the high mountains, pushed back 
all the frontiers, mapped the jungles and surveyed the rivers. He 
has, moreover, succeeded in charting the ocean currents, plumbing 
the ocean depths, and in working out tables for the ebb and flow 
of tides. But the sea remains inscrutable and mysterious; its 
winds and fogs whimsical and unknowable; and its enormous 
force not yet mastered by human agency, 

The sea is kind to men who love it and know it; for them it 
is a highway, a drill ground, a sure avenue of strong defense and 
an endless delight. But it visits swift disaster upon the ignorant, 
the unready, and the timid, today mo less than in the times that 
Homer sang. 

The sea waits for you with nothing easy, but with hard work 
and endless strain. Its rewards are those that strong men win, 
and they only. I congratulate you upon enrolling yourselves in 
the goodly company of seafarers and in a profession which has 
endured since Athenian mariners broke the power of Persia at 
Salamis. 

Looking at you with the morning in your faces I cannot help but 
think what a splendid thing it would be for us who once sat here 
where you sit to turn back the years, to toss away again our mid- 
shipman’s caps and start afresh. some of us feel our voyag- 
ing already well accomplished and would hesitate to try it again. 
Most of us would be wiser, a few sadder, and perhaps some of us 
would not make as many mistakes. Speaking only for myself, I 
have found my life in the Navy such that I would like to be one of 
you young men today, with all of it to go over again. That does not 
mean that in our time we have had a life of ease and comfort or 
Tou have chosen a profession exacting in 
There will be moments and even days which will test 
to the very limit your nerve, your endurance, your courage, and 
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your ability. You have placed yourselves in the way of assuming 
certain responsibilities, and your career will depend upon 
your decision and the way in which you meet those responsibilities. 
pussies a your will note regularly their honest and 


Throughout your careers you will find that the principal incen- 
tive, the of your efforts will be, first of all, the pride in 
your profession, Your compensation will not be counted in gold, 
but will be counted in the self-satisfaction that you have given the 
very best you have to the service of your country. And when your 
career is ended, when you salute the quarterdeck for the last time 
and go ashore, if then you may look back and behold the signal 
fying “Well done”, that, gentlemen, will be your priceless reward. 

The Naval Academy is unlike any civil institution of learning. 
A young man entering its gates takes a solemn oath to bear 
true and faithful allegiance to his country and to well and faith- 
fully discharge his duties. He cannot here, as in other schools, 
elect his course of instruction. His exercises and training are 
planned for him in the light of long and profound experience— 
both sea nce and human experience—to make him an 
pric na . to meet the requirements that naval 
generations ore met, prepared to take his assigned place 
in the fleet, and, insofar as it is humanly possible, to ene aa 
emergency. 

We stress here professional subjects, for first of all you must 
know your job and know it thoroughly; then after that each of 
you must strive to broaden your education and knowledge, It is 
not enough that an officer be capable and fully conversant with 
his profession, but, as John Paul Jones has said, “He should be 
as well a gentleman of liberal education, refined manners, punc- 
tilious courtesy, and the nicest sense of personal honor. He 
should be the soul of tact, patience, justice, firmness, and charity.” 
The Bureau of Navigation will attend to your travel education, 
but it is your own responsibility to inform yourself in the phases 
of life that intermesh with your calling by reading, by observa- 
tion, and above all by thinking. 


uickly that each individual of the ship’s com- 
pany has his own dependability. The fate of a ship—yes, even 
of a battle and the destiny of a nation—may depend 


Your careers will lead to command of ships, or formations of 
ships, and even the fleet itself. We have all heard the saying of 


in those remarkable armies of the first 
empire. Nor have the ranks of the American combatant forces 
ever been closed against such advancement. So, each one of you 
may be carrying an admiral’s flag in your sea bag. It is up to 
you, however, to make that a reality. 

But to follow the analogy a little farther: From the quarter 
century of the Napoleonic wars there emerged less than 20 mar- 
shals. Just so there can be only a few admirals of our Navy. The 
lower grades of the Navy are large, due to the necessity of having 
Junior officers to fill the many billets aboard ship. As you advance 
in age and experience, assignments appropriate to senior rank 
become fewer. The Navy must choose between permitting its 
Officers to mark time and grow old in one grade without oppor- 
tunity of experience or responsibility—or selecting the best for 
promotion. The first alternative leads inescapably to stagnation; 
the other maintains efficiency and offers to every officer an oppor- 
tunity to advance by his own efforts. Therefore we have in the 
Navy the selection system of promotion, and it follows that your 
diploma and your commission are not in themselves a guarantee 
or an inherent right of a lifetime career. 

I have stated the case very briefly, but it is not as simple as 
that—not quite. The selection system is one which is receiving 
today close and serious study by the Navy Department and all 
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of our officers. I think it has materially advanced the efficiency 
of the commissioned personnel of the Navy. It is not a perfect 
system, and I know of nothing human that is perfect. But it is 
the best system we have yet devised. It is not in its final form. 
We are working now to make it more equitable and to bring it 
nearer to perfection in all its applications. Unfortunately, in any 
system which sets one man above another, some personal heart 
burning and disappointment cannot be avoided; but I would have 
you remember that our mission is to plan and to work for the 
good of the entire Navy—the naval service at large, the efficiency 
of the fleet—and that is a bigger and a more important thing than 
the welfare of any individual. 

We have heard criticism of the selection system—some well in- 
formed and some not, It is competitive and naturally must be. 
In this modern world there is no system of advancement, military 
or civil, which is not competitive. Many of you competed with 
the boys of your district to win an appointment. I could tell 
you how many young men compete annually for the very few 
Presidential and Naval Reserve appointments. You have com- 
peted honorably and fairly with your classmates throughout the 
4 years here, resulting in your present class standing. So long as 
you stay out of the cemetery you will always be faced with competi- 
tion in one form or another. 

Some claim that the system of selection tends to ruin initiative, 
to lessen morale, to thwart the zeal and independence of officers, 
turning them into subsequent bootlickers. I can assure you that 
such is not the truth. On the contrary, I believe that selection 
encourages initiative and individual effort; that it even places a 
premium upon it, which promotion by seniority never did. 

It offers an incentive for an officer to show his nerve, his inde- 
pendence, his manhood, his leadership, and his outstanding quali- 
ties to his superiors. As to subservience, you will find, on the 
contrary, that your seniors in the naval service will welcome your 
opinions. Indeed, no officer in the naval service is worth his salt 
unless he has opinions of his own. If I should find an officer on 
my staff who hesitated to express his own views and opinions to 
me on any subject because his views were opposed to mine, I 
would immediately get rid of him. We need a limited number of 
rubber stamps on the yeoman's desk, but they are provided by 
the supply department according to the table of allowances, and 
that is the only place for rubber stamps in the Navy. Naturally, 
after an officer has expressed his opinion and finds that the supe- 
rior authority does not agree with him, it is his obligation and 
the tradition of the naval service that he give a cheerful “aye, 
aye, sir” and execute the decision of his senior with a whole heart 
and to the best of his ability. In this more than anything else is 
expressed the splendid quality of loyalty. 

I have talked to you about selection in some of its phases be- 
cause it is a subject of vital importance to you and to all of us. 
The Navy is not ships alone; it is ships and men. The old system 
whereby an officer was assured of his promotion provided only that 
he avoid the doctor and the Judge advocate is not good enough 
for the modern age and the pressing and urgent complications of 
modern life. The Navy must move with the times; to stand still 
is to rot and die. It must go forward, or it will go backward. 

If we had a Navy wherein each officer was absolutely assured of 
promotion, no matter if he were mediocre; if we had a Navy 
where each officer would be absolutely assured of advancement in 
a lifetime career, provided he kept out of trouble, provided he 
were never court-martialed, provided he be only average, I ask 
you what kind of a Navy do you think we would have? We are 
not looking for officers who do only fairly well and stand up only 
under average conditions. You can never count on average con- 
ditions at sea, or average strains in the naval profession; you must 
be prepared and ready to cope with extremes of circumstance. 

The Navy must have outstanding men who think, men who 
have courage and ability; men who are willing, and not afraid 
to face the world and the problems of life, who can take blow 
for blow, finding in honorable competition a stimulus and a chal- 
lenge to their manhood. If you are willing to submit yourselves 
to these terms; if you are willing to keep your bodies fit, to arm 
your minds with knowledge and pursue your tasks with energy and 
decision, to meet your brother officers and men with frankness, 
courtesy, and friendliness; if you have the moral courage, stamina, 
industry, and ability to make such an officer—then the Navy 
should prove a successful career for you, and some day you will 
command the fleet. Otherwise, you will be left behind exactly 
as you would be in any other walk of life, and your admiral’s 
fag will remain furled and perfectly secure in your sea bag. 

It was Carlyle who said: 

“The life of every man is as the well spring of a stream, whose 
small are indeed plain to all but whose ulterior course 
and destination as it winds through the of infinite years 
only the omniscient can discern. Will it mingle with neighbor- 
ing riverlets as a tributary, or receive them as their sovereign? 
Is it to be a nameless brook, and will its tiny waters, among mil- 
lions of other brooks and rills, increase the current of some world 
river? Or is it to be itself a Rhone or Danaw, the bulwark and 
highway of whole kingdoms and continents?” 

Let each of you ask himself Carlyle’s question, for each has 
his answer within his own hands. You can be as the nameless 
small brooks, inconsequential and brief in course, or your careers 
can become important to all people and all times. By your own 
efforts you can see to it that your career will culminate as he 
says “Not tributary to, but a mighty river itself.” In striving for 
this goal—remember always that character, honor, industry, cour- 
age, and ability are the absolute requisites of a naval officer. 

You gentlemen of the graduating class and all other midship- 
men here, have been extremely fortunate in having as the head 
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of this academy Admiral Sellers, an officer who exemplifies in a 
marked degree these very attributes which go to make the out- 
standing naval officer and gentleman. He has launched you 
here, the future rests with you. 

Now, we have been serious long enough. More pleasant things 
await you. This, gentlemen, is the happy day in your lives. 
Your mothers, sweethearts, and friends are ready and waiting 
to cheer you on. May I congratulate you on work well done. I 
congratulate you most heartily upon the rare opportunity for 
further service in our splendid Navy. May I wish for you God- 
speed, happy landings, and good luck. 


Charles P. Taft Addresses D. A. R.—Exceptional 
and Able Speech—Calls for Protection of Liberty 
and for Sympathy of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 14, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES P. TAFT BEFORE THE CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, APRIL 22, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I include herewith an 
address delivered by Hon. Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, at 
the Continental Congress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on April 22, 1937, in Washington, D. C. I am in- 
cluding this address, which is entitled “Wise Men or Fools?”, 
because I believe it is an exceptional one. 

There have been too many “red” hunts in this country. 
That Mr. Taft, a Republican and son of a great President 
of the United States, should make this address is pleasing. 
No patriot, no Son of the American Revolution, or D. A. R. 
can find fault with anything that Mr. Taft says. Many 
patriotic organizations have gotten off on the wrong track 
in damning every new idea and intelligent thought submitted 
to the people and in criticizing youth because they do not 
complacently accept things as they are. I consider the ad- 
dress by Mr. Taft to be a milestone in American thought and 
one of the ablest addresses delivered in recent times. 

It is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES P. Tart, or CINCINNATI, BEFORE THE CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION ON APRIL 22, 1937, In WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WISE MEN OR FOOLS? 
By Charles P, Taft 


We are as a nation growing older; a larger proportion of people 
each year is over 65 and a smaller proportion is under 25. Each 
year we have to fight harder to overcome the d ment of 
age, and to cultivate the very life blood of our Nation, the energy, 
imagination, and initiative of young men and women. I need 
hardly remind you that young men won the American Revolution, 
wrote the Constitution, and made the new Government work. It 
was young men who gave their lives in the war, 14 of them from 
my own class at Yale. 

But why should the youth of today be the center of our atten- 
tion? Why do we watch the young men and women of the new 
generation with curiosity and irritation and anger and affection? 
Because each of us knows that we must leave our work unto the 
man that shall come after us, and who knows whether he shall be 
a wise man or a fool? 

We do well to cultivate the past if we do it with discrimination 
and common sense. You and I, and especially the youth of today, 
need a sense of the continuity of history. History probably does 
not repeat itself, but it is a procession, not a series of discon- 
nected tableux. Moreover it is like a procession of elephants with 
the tail of one in the trunk of the next. Let me break into the 
procession for a moment at the point of the American Revolution. 


The revolutionary past 

The American Revolution was a social moyement, as Dr. Jame- 
son showed more than 10 years ago, and its leaders were vigorous 
young men who were not afraid of being called subversive in- 
fluences. I can't help thinking that Governor Hutchinson, whose 
history of the Massachusetts Bay Colony has just been reprinted, 
must have felt toward Samuel Adams and John Hancock a good 
Geal as some high automobile officials feel toward sit-down strikes. 
The wild Irish nts, among whom I number some of my 


immigra 
ancestors, did a lot of the fighting for us in 1776, while a lot of 
the “best people” were British sympathizers, who after the peace 
treaty were driven out of the colonies to Canada. As they trudged 
sorrowfully northward into the wilderness of Ontario, as they 
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in the next 4 years upon the quarrels, jealousies, 
weakness, and confusion of the United States under the confed- 
eration, they must have felt that much of their own lives had been 
wasted, and wished like Richard II to sit upon the ground and tell 
sad stories of the death of progress if not of kings. 


ater than the one through which it has just passed, because 
ose men put in it the qualities of youth and life, 
But the Revolution did not end with the treaty 
you remember that in the 

person in 25 could vote in 1789? My State of Ohio 
in its constitution in 1803, but it took the 


State, go along. They called that the Jeffersonian and the Jack- 
sonian revolution, but Jefferson and Jackson were only the sym- 
bols. It was a revolution of youth, of young frontier families, and 
the Methodist and Baptist revival had a lot to do with it. 


A look at modern times 


Look at modern times with that revolutionary marshalled 
behind them, and surely you will understand yo better. Mil- 
lions of men and women today do need work, and often when 
they get a job, it is in an organization whose constitution and 
frame of government is closer to the authoritarian state than to 
the democratic self-government of a free people. Young people 
are excited about that. Perhaps they do emphasize too much the 


mass movements, marshalled programs pro 

cure the ills of the world. England and the United States have 
not seen that phenomenon in its full force; perhaps we may never 
see it. But the influence of the ideas in those mass movements 
we cannot escape. Young people are disturbed and finally aroused 
by economic insecurity, the denial of a chance to make their 
contribution to progress. They are tremendously stirrec by the 
ideal of peace in our time. They have a real passion, many of 
them, for the under dog. They are offered the sure cure of the 
medicine men, and over against it they see only a well-meaning 
philanthropy, bumbling self-seeking politicians, and reactionary 
manufacturers. At least so they are told and so they believe. In 
a modern scientific world they are sometimes as sentimental as old 
lavender and lace, and occasionally like their 4 8 pay vee 
as gospel propositions lacking any semblance of and reason. 

But kow can you meet that situation? You can't do it by 

to compete with the promisers. The most unscrupulous 
and ruthless will always win out in that kind of competition. The 
panaceas of the social gospel and production for use, for instance, 
and all the other tag words of the intellectuals become a little 
silly when the brickbat crashes through the factory windows or 
the man on horseback appears on the avenue. 

Neither can you get anywhere by preaching liberty, damning 
Fascist dictators, or painting “red” networks of communism across 
every evening sky. I don’t say that because those sermons and 
curses are false, although many are. I say it because nobody is 
converted by that of controversy. The one who shouts 
about communism is always discounted as a Fascist at heart and 
vice versa. The Liberty League becomes the whipping boy of the 
have nots. 

Especially futile are the current efforts to identify pacifism 
with socialism. Young people hate war with a deep hatred, and 
they should. They will never admit that it is inevitable. They 
demand that it be stamped out like disease. They cannot see why 
“defense” means protection of foreign trade and foreign invest- 
ments, and they demand, with some reason, I must say, why we 
should spend a billion and a quarter dollars a year for that 
defense without any reliable study of what we are defending and 
how we should do the job. That may be wrong, but it is the 
product of intelligent cerebration and should be treated as such. 

Recipe for the treatment of youth 

Well, what can you do with these irritating young whipper- 
snappers, then—like me? With some trepidations I offer a recipe 
for the treatment of youth in modern times. 

Begin with a big self-application of patience. I don't mean 
something lazy and passive. I mean the kind of endurance that 
produces character and hope. That kind of patience grows from 
convictions of your own, that are tough and elastic from rubbing 
against other contrary convictions; they are not something hard 
and brittle from a protected life. Don’t forget that steel is the 
most elastic substance we know—it gives and springs back into 
place. And it is designed even to resist destructive stresses and 
strains, without censorship. We are going through hard times for 
those that love and appreciate tradition. But remember that 
traditions were once innovations; remember that we had to have 
the 5 terrible years of the confederation in order to get the 
Constitution; and remember that the Constitution itself was close 
to revolutionary in its day. 

Give youth responsibility and experience. How can young peo- 
— learn otherwise? We shut them out from participation in 

itself and then damn them for trying to set up an artificial life 
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of their own. I don’t believe in youth movements because I want 
youth in the stream of life, but I am not surprised at what they 
do when they can't get into the stream. It is just like damning 
labor unions for being irresponsible in bargaining when they are 
given responsibility only for war, not for War breeds 
ruthlessness, peace breeds honor. For labor unions and for youth, 
give them a chance and give them time. 
Love of country 
Build a real love of country that endures 365 days 
Its foundation must be a love of land and soil and ne 
difficult as that is for an urban and a mobile 
eee “sasha liege vel 
parks and le garden plots and flowering trees b in 
color. Or it may be the familiar vista and the old atian 
carved initials, or the familiar corner of the old haunts 
worn table and the voices of old friends. 
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of people, individual people. 
began with the conviction of 
ago that the poorest he in England had 
richest he. There is no sight like that of a 

God in a downtown church welding into a huge but very real 
family, people from every walk of life, and building in each one 


munity life. Young people fit into that family and young people 
get excited when members of that family suffer. They demand, 
and rightly, that every one of us shall be concerned with that 
suffering and do something about it. They want action and they 
are entitled to get it. 

But young people today are bred with the scientific spirit. They 
may be taken in for a while by muddle-headed sentiment, but 
in the end they understand and admire hard-headed common 
sense, and are willing to have proposals and ideas discussed criti- 
cally back and forth before action starts. Reaction they despise, 
but fundamentally they are intelligent conservatives, whether they 
admit it or not. When it comes to the method of lishing 
the goal, a new social order, for instance, they will listen with 
respect to an intelligent presentation of ways and means. See to 
it that you give them such a constructive alternative for the 


cure-alls and 
The question of motive 

Finally after method of reform you come to the question of 
motive. There, and there only, have we the great advantage over 
the promisers. They promise everything for the body and not 
much for the soul. Even the church convention pronouncements 
for a new economic order are mostly couched in terms of creature 
comfort. In this lonely passage of each soul through life the 
promisers help little. Young people want something spiritually 
permanent and enduring, a cause to which they can attach them- 
selves. They believe that we are progressing toward a goal, an 
ideal commonwealth on earth, a city with foundations. And they 
have a passionate conviction that a moral power working through 
men in each generation can change that generation for the better. 

So there you are. I have seven of this younger generation who 
don’t pay much attention to me, or so it seems. In the youngest 
the repetition of discipline shows results finally. But in the older 
ones—vwell, I thought I was persuasive last year, but I discovered 
recently under the lapel of the last fall's suit of my oldest 
daughter, 18, a Roosevelt button. Or perhaps it 
to smoke or not to smoke, in which my opinion seems unimpor- 
tant. Similar experiences may seem to shake the foundations of 
our faith now and then, but that is the nature of faith. It was 
the royal pessimist in Ecclesiastes who hated the work he had 
made because he did not know whether his successor would be a 
wise man or a fool. But it was that grand old optimist Paul who 
said that troubles bring endurance, and endurance brings char- 
acter, and character brings hope. Faith returns and we know 
that modern times are solidly built on youth. 


Appropriation for a Worth-While Flood-Control 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the disas- 
trous floods of 1937 in the Ohio River and southern tribu- 


taries of the Mississipnj River, following the severe floods of 
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1936 with their heavy toll of damages in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and the New England States, have made the Ameri- 
can people realize that a national problem is involved which 
can be solved only with the aid of the Federal Government. 
The record stages reached in these floods has developed a 
widespread belief that the severity and frequency of floods 
are increasing due to reduction in forested lands, the re- 
moval of vegetative cover through intensive agricultural de- 
velopment, and a rapid increase in run-off from paved roads 
and man-made drainage. These views are not entirely 
borne out by statistical records. The early Spanish explorers 
found the Mississippi River in full flood. Bienville selected 
the site for New Orleans on high ground above the flood 
stage found on his arrival. Great floods also occurred in the 
Mississippi River Basin in 1862, 1865, 1867, 1874, and 1882. 
It is difficult to imagine the restoration of natural condi- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley as they existed at that time. 
Reforestation and proper vegetative cover are desirable as 
conservation measures to reduce the soil erosion which is 
‘destroying the value of our agricultural lands. 

They will prevent the silting of reservoirs built for flood- 
control purposes and retard run-off sufficiently to reduce 
normal flood stages and to increase the normal low-water 
flow. However, these measures cannot control major floods 
resulting from heavy precipitation of rain under abnormal 
weather conditions. Frequently this rainfall occurs in large 
part in the main valley itself where reservoirs are not feasi- 
ble. Under such conditions, the stages may be reduced by 
reservoirs on tributary streams, but these reservoirs cannot 
provide full protection. An adequate flood-control plan 
must combine all possible measures of protection. Although 
‘floods may not have increased in frequency and severity, the 
damages which they occasion are constantly increasing. Our 
rivers have been arteries of commerce from the earliest days 
of America. Their valleys not only contain rich agricultural 
lands but also important lines of communication, including 
both rail and highway, and major cities and towns. The toll of 
damages now exacted by each flood may be expected to in- 
crease with industrial progress unless these floods are checked. 

The recent flood of record in the Ohio River demonstrates 
conclusively the decrease in national worth which may be 
expected from similar floods in the future. Direct damages 
are conservatively estimated at more than $500,000,000. 
More than 500,000 people were driven from their homes 
under conditions of dire stress and heart-rending anguish. 
Main highway and railway lines were severed; communica- 
tions were disrupted. All business and industrial activities 
in the valley were at a complete standstill for a period of 
several weeks. 

The relief activities of the Federal Government, aug- 
mented by the contribution of the American people to the 
Red Cross, required the expenditures of sums in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000,000, exclusive of millions of dollars re- 
quired for rehabilitation. The flood was truly a national 
disaster which justifies the expenditure of whatever may 
be necessary for preventive measures for the future. 

On the contrary this record flood was carried through 
the lower Mississippi River without damage as the result 
of protective structures provided in the lower valley since 
the flood of 1927. The expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment since that date, aggregating about $275,000,000, 
have been more than offset by the damages prevented dur- 
ing this one flood. 

Congress in the River and Harbor Act of 1927 authorized 
the Army engineers to undertake comprehensive surveys of 
some 200 streams throughout the United States in the com- 
bined interest of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and 
the development of hydroelectric power. These surveys, 
undertaken at a cost of approximately $12,000,000 over a 
perod of 7 years, have made available for the consideration 
of Congress, considered plans for flood conirol in our ma- 
jor streams. The Army engineers are now engaged in the 
preparation of a comprehensive program for the Ohio Val- 
ley which must be carried out for the protection of that 
great industrial region. 

Their studies have given consideration to more than 80 
reservoir sites selected as the most promising locations for 
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flood-control reservoirs. This reservoir system, at a cost of 
several hundred million dollars, would provide material pro- 
tection for the tributary streams and, in addition, would 
reduce flood heights on the main river. However, even this 
vast system will reduce the flood stages at Paducah, Ky., 
by only about 2 feet. It will lower heights at Pittsburgh 
by about 6 feet; at Cincinnati by about 7 feet, and by re- 
duced amounts as we proceed downstream. It must be 
augmented by walls and dikes for the more densely settled 
areas of population located along the main river to elimi- 
nate the necessity for people leaving their homes during 
flood stages, and to eliminate the damages now sustained. 
Channel rectification to include the enlargement of the chan- 
nel in restricted sections, and the elimination of bends must 
also be considered. A final plan must include those measures 
which guarantee protection at the lowest possible cost. 

The records of Congress from the earliest days of our 
country indicate a continued and growing interest in flood 
control. Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas H. Benton, 
and John C. Calhoun participated in flood-control debates, 
and as early as 1847 attended conventions advocating flood 
control by the Federal Government. Nevertheless, public 
interest and public demand did not crystallize sufficiently 
until 1936 to obtain an enunciation of Federal policy. 

Congress, in the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, de- 
clared it to be the policy of the Federal Government to par- 
ticipate in the construction of flood-control works wherever 
economically justified or necessary for the protection of lives 
and property. It authorized the construction of flood-con- 
trol projects, having an estimated cost of $315,000,000. lo- 
cated in 31 States. It recognized the local benefits which 
result from these projects, and established as a condition to 
their construction the furnishing of rights-of-way free of 
cost to the United States, and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for damages during construction and for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the completed structures by the 
local people. Many proponents of flood control believe that 
the interstate nature of the work demands that all costs be 
borne by the Federal Government, but I think the safe and 
economical way to proceed with this flood-control set-up is 
to have a 6- to 10-year program and the States to partici- 
pate in the contribution. The present Federal law is in 
keeping with the spirit that should dominate, and States 
like Pennsylvania, New York, and Oklahoma find that their 
laws that they have enacted to dovetail into the Federal 
laws, governing the financing of flood conirol, are generally 
fair and equitable. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 was adopted too late in the 
session to permit an appropriation being made for appli- 
cation thereto. The annual nonmilitary bill known as the 
civil-functions bill, will be before the House of Representa- 
tives for passage tomorrow. It contains funds which may 
be applied to these projects. Some think that the amount 
set forth in this bill is not sufficient ($52,500,000), but this 
amount coupled with the amount that Mr. Hopkins con- 
templates spending on flood-control projects of various 
types, which he says will not be less than $45,000,000, is 
believed to be adequate for the time being. 

In a little more than 6 months, the House will be back 
in session, and if there is additional money needed for flood- 
control work, the first deficiency bill of 1938 can take care of it. 

President Roosevelt is to be congratulated on the broad 
comprehensive and far-reaching flood-control program, he 
is shaping and applying for the Nation. 


Buchanan’s Ghost 
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HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks by printing an editorial from the United States 
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News, I present the following from the United States News 
of June 14, 1937, and written by David Lawrence: 


[From the United States News of June 14, 1937] 


BucHANAN’s GHOST— LABOR WARFARE, RIOTS, AND STATE OF ANARCHY 
IN MIDDLE WEST REVEAL THE TRAGIC CONSEQUENCES OF A Vac. 
LATING POLICY IN THE WHITE House—WILL THE NaTION BE 
GOADED AGAIN INTO CIVIL WAR THROUGH THE FAILURE OF STATES- 


MANSHIP? 
By David Lawrence 


President Roosevelt told a Nation-wide radio audience on March 
4 last that he did not want to leave the country in the condition 
in which Buchanan left it to Lincoln. 

Since that speech was delivered the country has drifted slowly 
into a condition not unlike that which brought on the bitter con- 
flict of more than 75 years ago. 

Many historians believe that the War Between the States could 
have been averted had there been in the White House a man of 
intelligent decisiveness and conviction, 

There is in the United States today a class war. 

No good can come from blinking our eyes to the realistic truth 
which is reported every day in the headlines and news dispatches 
from our western front. 

Blood is being spilled. 

Brothers are at war against brothers. Women are in the front 
lines of the picket warfare. 

Faithful police charged with the difficult duty of preserving 
order are attacked by civilians. 

Riots and violence are accepted by the Governors of Illinois, 
Ohio, and Michigan as an inevitable counterpart of a Presidential 
policy of acquiescence. 

Government which has the obligation to preserve order has de- 
clared itself neutral, a bystander, a passive counselor with seeming 
indifference to the fact that Goverment—the voice of authority— 
has a sacred duty to preserve the peace. 

Three Democratic Governors, acting under the inspiration of the 
leader of the New Deal party in the White House, have adopted 
a course of acquiescence. 

Resort to the courts by aggrieved citizens is futile because the 
judiciary itself has been held up to contempt by the Chief Execu- 
tive. The masses have been taught to tear court decrees into 
scraps of paper. 

The right to work, a human right, a privilege born of centuries 
of struggle for freedom from despotism, is now superseded by 
the assumed right to punish a fellow workman for failing to do 
the bidding of local bosses, local agitators, local coercionists. 

INFLUENCES ON COURSE TAKEN BY PRESIDENT 


Let us examine the theory which presumably prompts the 
President to follow his present course. Isolated in the White 
House, guarded carefully from the critical opinions of persons in 
the outside world, fed only the one-sided story of impassioned 
partisans and sycophants who do not tell him the truth, dis- 
trustful as he is of newspaper reports, he must have at least some 
governing philosophy which from the administration point of 
view assumes to justify its course. Maybe it is this: 

First of all, the administration holds that for years the bar- 
gaining power of labor and capital has been unequal, that em- 
ployers have fought unionism by devious methods, including the 
financing and fostering of “company” unions, to fight from 
within labor’s ranks the growth of collective-bargaining units. 

Second, the administration conceives that negotiation and par- 
leying get nowhere unless economic force is brought to bear 
sharply on employers, that wage and hour injustices are never cor- 
rected except by strikes or the threat of strikes, and that in the 
final analysis labor has been the under dog, because employers have 
used deputized guards and friendly sheriffs to strong-arm the 
agitators and organizers and break up strikes. 

Third, the administration regards the sit-down as a logical, 
even though illegal, weapon of attack and considers all con- 
certed action which effectually stops the operations of the em- 
ployer plant as the only way to advance the cause of unionism. 


GOVERNMENT HAS YIELDED TO MOB RULE 


Such a concept of public policy is not surprising considering 
the manner in which the last national election was won. But even 
if it be politically consistent to pay campaign debts at the 
of other economic groups in the Nation, the resultant effect is 
not to diminish but to increase the area of warfare and the in- 
tensity of the class strife. 

Let us grant that labor has been exploited, that collective 

g has been resisted, that labor has too long seen the 
courts and the police power avalied of on the side of the employer. 

Let us grant that labor has been wronged. But do two wrongs 
make a single right? Does this mean that labor must now adopt 
lynch law? Is there no greater sense of justice or tolerance in 
labor’s ranks than labor itself claims to have witnessed in the 
ranks of employers? 

If this be true, if labor must now avenge itself, if labor must 
take the law into its own hands, if labor must put armed civilians 
at the gates of plants and by violence stop the ingress or egress 
of those who wish to work, if labor unions must fight with fists, 
with clubs, with sniping bullets, does it not mean that labor, 
too, has lost faith in the efficacy and impartiality of government 
as an instrument of peace and conciliation in labor war? 

The complete collapse of the Federal machinery for mediation, 
the humiliating demise of the Wagner Labor Relations Act after 
all the hullabaloo in the movietones when the law was signed, 
prophesying labor peace, the brazen interference with the mails 
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and with the shipment of goods in interstate commerce all tend 
to prove that government in Washington, as well as in the capitals 
of Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois, has met its master—the mob. 


BULLDOZED BY BIG CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTORS 


To call a labor union a mob and an employer an outlaw is to 
characterize both by their right names when they defy govern- 
ment. But what shall we say of government itself when, in the 
face of plain violation of law, duty is neglected, especially when 
the threat of the biggest campaign contributors and the biggest 
vote-getters stares the Government in the face and dares said 
Government to take a single step that might possibly affect 
adversely the fortunes of labor in the wars and riots the unions 
have become emboldened to use as a means of forcing their 
objectives? 

Anyone, like Senator Wacner, of New York, who is naive enough 
to believe that a simple issue of collective bargaining is involved, 
or as innocent as Secretary Perkins appears to be in her belief 
that violence is but the outcroppings here and there of undis- 
ciplined groups, may indulgently accept present-day conditions 
as the passing phenomena of a transitional era. 

But more devastating than an exploitation of human labor is 
the tendency today to compromise with the law. It is a worse 
crime against organized society, a worse example of nonfeasance 
on the part of elected officials, than all the failures put together 
of other officials for 150 years and their neglect of social injustices. 

For without a government of law and order social injustice can- 
not be remedied. And without a government of law and order 
production processes cannot be maintained, and unemployment 
and misery follow the break-down of the whole economic system. 


PLAYING INTO HANDS OF FOES OF DEMOCRACY 


I am not one of those who think the Communists have any 
substantial power in America. I am not one of those who think 
the persons who want to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force are numerous. But I and others who watch the 
trend of events are rapidly coming to believe that the objectives 
of the malcontents fit in nicely with the supine and craven atti- 
tude of public officials who are either afraid to do their duty or 
who are mistakenly convinced that bloodshed brings its own 
corrective. 

The pacifist has long maintained that bloodshed settles nothing. 
He has argued that war is an uncivilized act; that organized savy- 
agery, sometimes called war, is a lower form of human develop- 
ment than the processes of organized reason. The spectacle of a 
government spending billions to arm against an imaginary enemy 
thousands of miles away whilst an actual enemy eats at the vitals 
of democracy from within is not conducive to public faith in the 
administration of President Roosevelt. 

Perhaps it is old-fashioned to suggest that the duty of a Presi- 
dent of the United States is to protect all the people against any 
groups who in the name of the general welfare assume powers 
greater than the Government itself, 

Perhaps it is old-fashioned also to suggest that partisanship 
in the execution of public laws is but a breeder of lynch law. 
The arbitrary and capricious use of public power in reconstruc- 
tion days, it will be recalled, led to the formation of vigilantes 
and night riders. 

Does history repeat itself as we read of the mayors of western 
3 3 for volunteers of military age to help the city fight 

e mo 

Do we read aright the dispatches which tell us of labor “holi- 
days” declared so that thousands may march to assist pickets who 
happen to be outnumbered by special police? Do we note ac- 
curately that cities are plunged into darkness and those who com- 
mit such sabotage go unpunished? 

Labor excesses, of course, are not new. Two generations at 
least have passed since the Homestead strikes in Pennsylvania and 
the tragic massacres in Illinois which attended the era of labor 
conflict in the decade just before the turn of the century. 

It was a resolute President of the United States, a man of great 
personal courage, a man of real conviction and rugged character, 
and a Democrat, too, who insisted that the United States mails 
should go through Illinois if only a single postcard were delivered 
to the city of Chicago. 

There was no silence in the White House then, no pussyfooting, 
no timidity, no shirking of duty, no indifference to public obliga- 
tion, no carefree neglect of an oath of office obligating the Chief 
Executive to support a Constitution which tells him “to take care 
that the laws are faithfully executed.” 

And what has history said of Grover Cleveland? To this day he 
is remembered as the President who, when the country was 
emerging from a depression even as severe as the one from which 
we have been recovering, stood foursquare on the Constitution 
and the statutes. 

INDEPENDENCE AND COURAGE ARE NEEDED 


History looks upon Grover Cleveland as a hero because his own 
political henchmen were incapable of swerving him from his 
sworn duty, because he did what he knew was right—the uphold- 
ing of law and order—and the malcontents knew that under his 
outspoken administration democracy would not tolerate mob rule. 

The contrast between Cleveland in 1894 and Buchanan in 1860 
is the difference between two personalities who, granting their 
equal fidelity to duty, saw with different eyes the dangers of 
drifting policies. 

The one hoped against hope that conditions would right them- . 
selves without decisive intervention and clear delineation of pur- 
pose. The other knew that definition and clearly enunciated 
Principle were the only bulwarks of stability and peace. 
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It seems incredible that the man in the White House today is 
the same man who 4 years ago in the banking crisis stood before 
the Nation with heroic forcefulness. It would be an injustice 
ponerse K to suggest that it requires less political courage to close 

anks than to close in on those who tamper with the mails 
ese! tienes with interstate commerce. 

But it is, nevertheless, true that, while in all his acts as Presi- 
dent Mr. Roosevelt has not hesitated to bully the “economic roy- 
alists“ whose numerical strength at the polls is infinitesimal, he 
has failed to utter a public word against the labor zealots and 
the John Lewises who constitute his political allies. 

It seems a harsh inference to One is loath to believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt has capitulated to John Lewis just because 
the latter threatened him and reminded him of the big cam- 
paign contributions, There must be some other explanation. 

CHAOS CREATED BY A DECREPIT STATESMANSHIP 


For my part, I prefer to believe that Mr. Roosevelt, possessed of 
a limited experience with the realities of human conflict in the 
industrial world, with his limited knowledge, too, of the forces 
which really keep an economic system operating, has tried again 
an experiment with the laws of gravitation. He has mistakenly 
conceived that the economic could be bolstered up by 


messiahs today, though such minds” never before have 
been able by clever turns of a gadget here and there to readjust 


human destiny. 
Mr. Roosevelt has risen to heights of great popularity. The 


depths are not so far away when one loses his footing through 
ineptitude. 

Reluctantly many of Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers are coming to 
believe that he spoke with curiously prophetic accuracy when he 
said he didn’t want to be a second Buchanan, 

Today, however, as the picture of revolution and civil war in 
the Middle West is painted in the day-by-day pret of fratricide in 
Ohio and Michigan and Illinois, the citizenry of America may well 
pray to God that He shall soon give the Nation another Lincoln, 
who, with malice toward none and charity for all, will by his 
leadership rescue America once more from the chaos of a decrepit 
statesmanshi 
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Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, 160 years ago, on June 14, 1777, 
the Continental Congress passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the flag of the United States be 13 stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the Union be 13 stars, white in a 
blue field representing a new constellation. 

On this anniversary of that momentous date in our his- 
tory and the history of the world, it is fitting, therefore, that 
the people living under the protective shadow of that flag 
and partaking of the benefits of our Government should be 
fully informed as to the history of the flag, the significance 
of the flag, and the proper respect that the flag deserves. 

With this in mind, I have compiled the following data in 
the form of questions and answers with the purpose that 
it answers this need. 

First. How is the flag of the United States properly de- 
scribed? 

The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal stripes—7 
red and 6 white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points on a blue 
field placed in the upper quarter next the staff and extend- 
ing to the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the top. 
The number of stars is the same as the number of the States 
in the Union. The canton or union now contains 48 stars 
arranged in six horizontal and eight vertical rows, each star 
with one point upward. On the admission of a State into 
the Union a star will be added to the union of the flag, and 
such addition will take effect on the 4th day of July next 
succeeeding such admission. 

Second. What is the symbolism of the stars in their ar- 
rangement in the Union? 

President William Howard Taft issued an Executive order 
in 1912 fixing the arrangement of the stars as six rows of 
eight stars each, the stars symbolizing the State in the order 
of their ratification of the Constitution and their admission 
to the Union as follows: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
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sey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Texas, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Third. What is the symbolism in the colors of the flag? 

A remark attributed to Will Barton, designer of the seal 
of the Confederation in 1782 states that “White signifies 
purity, innocence; red, hardiness and valor. Blue is the 
ground of the American uniform and this color signifies 
vigilance, perseverance, and justice.” 

Fourth. What type of flags were used in the early history of 
our country? 

It is often pointed out that the so-called Union or Grand 
Union flag, raised at Cambridge, Mass., by General Wash- 
ington, January 2, 1776, was in all particulars the flag of 
the British East India Co. It is said that at a dinner 
in Philadelphia, December 13, 1775, Benjamin Franklin 
suggested the use of the greatest design of this flag, which 
had 13 alternating red and white stripes with a union in 
which appeared the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew 
on a blue field. The 13 stripes symbolized the union of 
the Colonies, while the union jack represented their alle- 
giance to Great Britain. Throughout the Revolution many 
different Colonial and regimental flags were used, in which 
red and white stripes, stars, and the blue field appear in 
various combinations. After the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the design of the Grand Union flag was inappro- 
priate. 

Fifth. How did the Stars and Stripes originate? 

The Rough Journal of the Second Continental Congress 
recites what is now known as the original flag law or na- 
tional flag resolve in the words, “Resolved, That the flag 
of the United States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue field represent- 
ing a new constellation.” The records are not clear as to 
the author of this resolution. It is simply known that the 
resolution was passed on June 14, 1777; was published to 
the world on September 3, 1777. 

Sixth. Who made and designed this first flag of stars and 
stripes that was presented to the Continental Congress? 

Records on this matter are very incomplete, but tradition 
has handed down to us the story of Betsy Ross, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Certain it is that someone must have designed 
and made the flag as adopted by the Continental Congress. 
Someone was the author of the congressional resolution, but 
these facts are lost as far as documentary evidence is con- 
cerned and the legendary story of Betsy Ross still persists, 

Seventh. What changes did succeeding Congresses make 
in the design of the flag? 

With the admission to the Union of Vermont in 1791, and 
Kentucky in 1792, the original flag law was superseded by 
the congressional act of January 13, 1794, in order to pro- 
vide proper representation for these States. This act pro- 
vided for 15 stripes, and 15 stars. But with the further 
admission to the union of Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 1802, 
Louisiana in 1812, and Indiana in 1816, and Mississippi in 
1817, the Congress on April 4, 1818, approved the measure 
under the authorship of Representative Peter H. Wendover, 
of New York, which was based on his slogan of “a star for 
every State and a State for every star.” This Wendover 
resolution provided as follows: “An act to establish the flag 
of the United States. Section 1. * * That from and 
after the 4th day of July next, the flag of the United States 
be 13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
Union have 20 stars, white in a blue field. Section 2. And be 
it further enacted, that on the admission of every State into 
the Union, one star be added to the Union of the flag, and 
that such addition shall take effect on the 4th of July next 
succeeding admission.” 

Eighth. What other acts of Congress pertain to the flag? 

The act of Congress of February 20, 1905, provided that 
no trade mark could be registered which consisted in whole 
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or in part of the flag, the coat of arms, or other insignia 
of the United States or any simulation of them. The act 
of Congress of February 8, 1917, provided definite penalties 
for desecration, mutilation, or improper use of the flag 
within the District of Columbia. The act of Congress of 
May 16, 1918, provided for the dismissal of any employee 
or official of the United States Government who would 
criticize in an abusive manner the flag of the United States. 

Ninth. Are there any other laws governing the flag? 

Yes; most every State in the United States has passed 
their own particular laws governing the proper use and 
display of the flag, but there are no Federal laws other 
than the ones referred to above, and it will be noted that 
the Federal law governing the proper use of the flag applies 
only to the District of Columbia. 

As a matter of fact the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Halter & Haywood against the State 
of Nebraska held that “One who loves the Union will 
love the State in which he resides, and love, both of the 
common country and of the State will diminish in propor- 
tion as respect for the flag is weakened * . To every 
true American the flag is the symbol of the Nation’s power; 
the emblem of freedom in its truest, best semse. It may 
reasonably be affirmed that a duty rests upon each State 
in every legal way to encourage its people to love the 
Union with which the State is indissolubly connected.” 

Tenth. What is National Flag Day? 

National Flag Day is taken as June 14 of each year, this 
being the anniversary of the passage of the National Flag 
Resolution by the Continental Congress on June 14, 1777. 
President Woodrow Wilson, viewing the threat and havoc of 
the World War in 1915, by a proclamation established June 
14 as National Flag Day. He said in part: 

It has seemed to me fitting that I should call your attention to 
the approach of the anniversary of the day upon which the flag of 
the United States was adopted by the Congress as the emblem of 
the Union, and to suggest to you that it should, this year and in 
the years to come, be given special significance as a day of renewal 
and reminder, a day upon which we should direct our minds with 
a special desire of renewal of the ideals and principles of which 
we have sought to make our great Government the embodiment. 

At the present time, however, no enactment of the Congress 
has established this day as a national holiday although 
some bills providing for this have been introduced at various 
sessions of Congress. 

Eleventh. Does the War Department prescribe the rules 
and regulations governing the use of the flag? 

The flag circular of the Adjutant General’s Office of the 
War Department states that— 

While it is within the province of the War Department to pre- 
scribe the rules and ations the use of the flag for 
observance within the Army, yet it is beyond its province to pre- 
scribe any such rules or regulations for the guidance of civilians or 
to undertake to decide questions concerning this subject that are 
presented by civilians. 

Twelfth. What rules are generally accepted as authentic 
flag etiquette? On Flag Day, June 14, 1923, representatives 
of over 68 patriotic organizations met in Washington for a 
conference under the auspices of the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion to draft an authentic 
code of flag etiquette. The rules adopted by this conference 
represent the opinion of the patriotic organizations repre- 
sented at this conference. The flag circular of the War 
Department was incorporated almost in toto in the confer- 
ence flag code. 

Thirteenth. What does the conference code of flag eti- 
quette provide? 

(a) The flag should be displayed only from sunrise to sun- 
set, or between such hours as may be designated by proper 
authority. It should be displayed on National and State 
holidays and on historic and special occasions. The flag 
should always be hoisted briskly and lowered slowly and 
ceremoniously. 

(b) When carried in a procession with another flag or 
flags, the flag of the United States should be either on the 
marching right, that is, the flag’s own right, or when there 
is a line of other flags the fiag of the United States may be 
in front of the center of that line. 
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(c) When displayed with another flag against a wall from 
crossed staffs, the flag of the United States should be on 
the right, the flag’s own right, and its staff should be in front 
of the staff of the other flag. 

(d) When a number of flags are grouped and displayed 
from staffs, the flag of the United States should be in the 
center or at the highest point of the group. 

(e) When flags of States or cities or pennants of so- 
cieties are flown on the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the national flag should always be at the 
peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the flag of the 
United States should be hoisted first. No flag or pennant 
should be placed above or to the right of the flag of the 
United States. 

(f) When flags of two or more nations are displayed they 
should be flown from separate staffs of the same height and 
the flags should be of approximately equal size. (Interna- 
tional usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation 
above that of another nation in time of peace.) 

(g) When the flag is displayed from a staff projecting 
horizontally or at an angle from the window sill, balcony, 
or front of building, the union of the flag should go clear 
to the head of the staff unless the flag is at half mast. 

h) When the flag of the United States is displayed in a 
manner other than by being flown from a staff it should be 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out. When displayed 
either horizontally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s own right, i. e., to the 
observer’s left. When displayed in a window it should be 
displayed in the same way, that is, with the union or blue 
field to the left of the observer in the street. When fes- 
toons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white, and red are 
desired, bunting should be used, but never the flag. 

(i) When displayed over the middle of the street, as 
between buildings, the flag of the United States should be 
suspended vertically with the union to the north in an 
JVC and south 
street. 

(j) When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag should 
be displayed above and behind the speaker. It should 
never be used to cover the speaker’s desk nor to drape over 
the front of the platform. If flown from a staff it should 
be on the speaker’s right. 

(k) When used in unveiling a statue or monument, the 
flag should not be allowed to fall to the ground but should 
be carried aloft to wave out, forming a distinctive feature 
during the remainder of the ceremony. 

(J) When fiown at half staff, the flag is first hoisted to 
the peak and then lowered to the half-staff position, but 
before lowering the flag for the day it is raised again to the 
peak. On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag is displayed at 
half staff from sunrise until noon and at full staff from 
noon until sunset, for the Nation lives and the flag is the 
symbol of the living Nation. 

(m) When used to cover a casket the flag should be 
placed so that the union is at the head and over the left 
shoulder. The flag should not be lowered into the grave 
nor allowed to touch the ground. The casket should be 
carried foot first. 

(n) When the flag is displayed in church, it should be from 
a staff placed on the congregation’s right as they face the 
clergyman. The service flag, the State flag, or other flag 
should be at the left of the congregation. If in the chancel, 
the flag of the United States should be placed on the clergy- 
man’s right as he faces the congregation and other flags on 
his left. 

(0) When the flag is in such a condition that it is no longer 
a fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast aside or 
used in any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to 
the national colors, but should be destroyed as a whole, pri- 
vately, preferably, by burning or by some other method in 
harmony with the reverence and respect we owe to the em- 
blem representing our country. 

Fourteenth. What cautions should one observe with respect 
to the flag? 
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(a) Do not permit disrespect to be shown to the flag of 
the United States. 

(b) Do not dip the flag of the United States to any person 
or any thing. The regimental color, State flag, organization 
or institutional flag will render this honor. 

(c) Do not display the flag of the United States with the 
union down except as a signal of distress. 

(d) Do not place any other flag or pennant above or to the 
right of the flag of the United States. 

(e) Do not let the flag of the United States touch the 
ground or trail in the water. 

(f) Do not place any object or emblem of any kind on or 
above the flag of the United States. 

(g) Do not use the flag as drapery in any form whatever. 
Use bunting of blue, white, and red. 

(h) Do not fasten the flag in such manner as will permit 
it to be easily torn. 

(i) Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, sides, or back 
of a vehicle or of a railroad train or boat. When the flag is 
displayed on a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly to 
the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

(j) Do not display the flag on a float in a parade except 
from a staff. 

(k) Do not use the flag as a covering for a ceiling. 

(1) Do not use the flag as a portion of a costume or of an 
athletic uniform. Do not embroider it upon cushions or 
handkerchiefs or print it upon paper napkins or boxes. 

(m) Do not put lettering of any kind upon the flag. 

(n) Do not use the flag in any form of advertising nor 
fasten an advertising sign to a pole from which the flag of 
the United States is flying. 

(o) Do not display, use, or store the flag in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily soiled or damaged. 

Fifteenth. What is the proper use of bunting? 

Bunting of the national colors should be used for covering 
a speaker’s desk, draping over the front of a platform, and 
for decoration in general. Bunting should be arranged with 
the blue above, the white in the middle, and the red below. 

Sixteenth. What is the proper salute to the flag? 

During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the flag or 
when the flag is passing in a parade or in a review, all per- 
sons present should face the flag, stand at attention, and 
salute. Those present in uniform should render the right- 
hand salute. When not in uniform men should remove the 
headdress with the right hand and hold it at the left 
shoulder. Women should salute by placing the right hand 
over the heart. The salute to the flag in the moving column 
is rendered at the moment the flag passes. 

When the national anthem is played those present in 
uniform should salute at the first note of the anthem, re- 
taining this position until the last note of the anthem. 
When not in uniform men should remove the headdress and 
hold it as in the salute to the flag. Women should render 
the salute as to the flag. When there is no flag displayed 
all should face toward the music. 

Seventeenth. What is the proper salute when giving the 
pledge to the flag? Standing with the right hand over the 
heart, all present repeat together the pledge: “I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” At the words “to the flag” 
the right hand is extended, palm upward, toward the flag, 
and this position is held until the end, when the hand, after 
the words “justice for all”, is dropped to the side. This 
pledge to the flag is commonly given in schools and full re- 
spect should be given by adults by merely standing at atten- 
tion when the pledge is being given, men removing the head- 
dress. Persons in uniform should give the right-hand 
salute. 

THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
By Francis Scott Key 
Oh! say, can you see by the dawn's early light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
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On the shore, dimly seen thro’ the mist of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses, 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream— 

"Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh! long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Oh! thus be it ever when free men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war's desolation; 
Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the Heav'n- rescued land 
Praise the Pow'r that hath made and preserve us a Nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave, 


Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT, OF NEW YORK, 
ON JUNE 13, 1937, AT THE FLAG DAY EXERCISE HELD BY 
THE WASHINGTON ELKS AT THE SYLVAN THEATER 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered at the Flag Day exercises of the Washington 
Elks, at the Sylvan Theater, on Sunday, June 13, 1937: 


In the beautiful month of June comes a day that stirs the 
hearts of all Americans. That is Flag Day—the anniversary of 
the day on which the American flag, known as the Stars and 
Stripes, became the official national emblem. This year June 14 
will mark the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of that 
historic day, for it was in 1777 that the flag of 13 alternate 
stripes of red and white and a field of blue with 13 stars was, 
by decree of the Congress, made the emblem of the new, young 
Republic, the giant now of the world. 

Literally viewed, a flag is but a piece of cloth with perhaps a 
mark or some marks upon it. But no one so regards a flag. For, 
to the thinker, a flag embodies the history of the nation that 
claims it. And what a history is embodied in our Stars and 
Stripes! 

Men and women from England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; 
from Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and France; from Germany, 
Spain, Portugal—all these in considerable numbers with others— 
daring emigrants and adventurers, explorers, pioneers, and hunt- 
ers, as well as farmers, millers, mechanics, and professional men, 
were among the colonists who made up the Colonies of Great 
Britain in North America in 1775. 

Treated as subjects without representative rights, denied those 
liberties of vote, power, and action, they would have had and have 
exercised, if at home under the Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland; they, who were conquering a new empire 
for that very Parliament and its King; they who constituted the 
very stock that has dominated the world and revealed its treas- 
ures—the men who do not fear to leave old homes and old lands, 
to test and venture life under new and strange conditions—these 
were the men who peopled America. 

Not theirs to endure denial of rights; not theirs to submit to 
injustice and oppression. The spirit that made them fearless 
against novel conditions and dangers in a new, strange land; the 
spirit that made them risk 3,000 miles of ocean in tiny sailing 
craft; the spirit that stirred them to conquer the wilderness and 
meet all er of cruel savage foes, or dangers of wild 
nature—that was the spirit that stirred them to resent injustice, 
to battle King, Parliament, hired soldiery, or their own blood 
relatives, because these patriots sought justice, because they saw, 
clearer than their oppressors, the basic rights of humanity. 

They fought and won a long, bloody, and painful battle. Their 
unity and power of service and sacrifice triumphed. They forgot 
their racial and religious differences in the unity of service for 
freedom. They served under a great and inspiring leader—George 
W. m. They chose a banner that told of the blood of free- 
men in its red, of the white of purity of motive and service in its 
white stripes, or undying stars of God's Heaven in its field of 
blue and its white stars thereon; and, holding fast to their hope 
of national freedom, they beat back the hordes of a cruel king, 
they made the Nation one, they caused the emblem of the United 
States to take an honored place among the flags of the world. 

Beneath that flag have marched and worked the peoples of the 
world. In a great civil war, brother fought against brother, and 
the spirit of freedom embodied in all that pertains to that flag 
found eternal victory over prejudices of color or creed, for out of 
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that war came the death of human slavery under our flag. The 
black man stood erect, free and unshackled. The flag has truly 
been the flag of the free. It went into Cuba because American 
hearts could no longer witness the cruel treatment of men and 
women, honestly fighting for freedom, but subjected to inhuman 
cruelties by a foreign oppressor. It came out of Cuba victorious, 
and free Cuba, erect and vigorous among the nations of the 
world, has vindicated the conduct of the United States of America, 
whose embattled patriots brought freedom to Cuba. 

Under that flag in the World War marched white, yellow, brown, 
black, and Red. Americans. They crossed thousands of miles of 
sea, they entered European fields of battle, and they fought, for- 
getful of religious or racial differences as one army. They marched 
beneath a single flag, the flag of red, and white, and blue. They 
wore but a single uniform, the livery of the embattled soldiers of 
freedom. They inherited the deathless spirit of that flag that has 
never known defeat. And out of that war, victorious as ever, 
came back, triumphant, the red and white and blue of America, 
waving over a united people, who had suffered and served, who 
had cheered their soldiers and sailors, who had 3 again the 
priceless example of unity in service and sacrifice, which makes 
that flag the promise of the world. 77 
world the call to come and live in the land of opportunity, the 
land where the son of the poor and lowly may reach the heights 
of power, of wealth, of learning, of public esteem. It is a flag 
which calls around the world. Beneath it, spoken by Americans 
whose ancestry represents the five continents and most of the 
islands of the world, is the voice of a united people. That voice 
calls for unity of Americans for national advance, for national 
success, for national power and for national service. 

A flag day in the United States of America in the year 1937 is an 
inspiration to all of us. Old or young, rich or poor, powerful or 
weak, we assemble as Americans. We forget strains of origin, we 
forget differences of religious or political belief. We see a single 
flag, one emblem that proclaims our national union, our history of 
effort and of service, our hope of continued freedom and progress. 
And, saluting that flag, every American thanks God for the success 
of his country, for her glorious record in the preservation and 
advance of human freedom, and fervently prays that never may 
the flag be dishonored by injustice to any nation. May it wave 
forever, unsullied by hate, ever sanctified by love and service, the 
proud emblem of a happy, united, free people. 


Dedication of the Vicksburg, Miss., Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A. FARLEY AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE VICKSBURG, MISS., POST OFFICE 
ON JUNE 1, 1937 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks, I want to say that I had the distinct 
pleasure of entertaining in my congressional district on June 
1, 1937, the Honorable James A. Farley and Smith W. Pur- 
dum. While on this visit these distinguished gentlemen were 
present and General Farley delivered the principal dedica- 
tory address at the opening and dedication of that wonderful 
governmental building, the Vicksburg, Miss., post office. 

General Farley and his party were greeted on this occa- 
sion by the Governor of our State, Hon. Hugh White; the 
chairman of the State Democratic executive committee, Hon. 
Herbert Holmes; National Committeeman Louis M. Jiggitts; 
Fielding Wright, speaker of the house of representatives; and 
many other notable persons from my State, as well as thou- 
sands of residents of the city of Vicksburg and surrounding 
territory. 

On this occasion General Farley outlined the progress of 
the post office in this historic and beautiful city; also told 
this vast throng of people of the efforts of this administration 
in behalf of the people not only in Mississippi but the entire 
country. 

I appreciate the privilege of extending my remarks so as 
to include the full address of our outstanding, efficient, and 
genial Postmaster General, James A. Farley: 

It is always a pleasure for me to visit Mississippi, and I was 


particularly pleased to receive an invitation to join with the resi- 
dents of this city of the Walnut Hills in the dedication of your 


new Federal building which is to be the official headquarters in 
this community of the American Government. 

Vicksburg is one of the most important historic centers in the 
entire South, and of late years it has grown and prospered until 
it has taken rank as one of the largest commercial centers in the 
State of Mississippi. The French built old Fort St. Peter near 
the present site of this city as far back as the early years of the 
eighteenth century, and on the 2d of January in 1730 its garrison 
was annihilated by the Yazoo Indians. In 1783 the Spanish 
erected Fort Nogales and in 1798 this was taken by United States 
troops and renamed Fort McHenry. 

The first permanent settlement in this vicinity, I learned, was 
made by the Reverend Newett or Newell Vick about 1811. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of his will a town was laid out in 
1824 and Vicksburg was incorporated the following year. Eleven 


postal service in Vicksburg, the official rec- 
ashington indicate that the Vicksburg post office was 

established February 9, 1824, with Hartwell Vick as its first post- 
master. 

Available records do not reveal how Vicksburg received its first 
mail. On January 1, 1826, it was listed on a mail route 
from Jackson to Port Gibson by way of Vicksburg, Warrenton, 
and Rocky Spring. The net receipts of the Vicksburg post office 
for the fiscal year 1827 amounted to $675, which is in striking 
contrast to the receipts at this office for the last calendar year, 
which totaled $92,605. 

This figure represents an increase of more than 8 percent over 
eas 3 and more than 13 percent over the calendar year 


250 better indication could be offered in support of the state- 
ment that prosperity and happiness are once again being re- 
stored not only to Vicksburg but to the entire United States as 
well. For postal receipts, which for many years have been looked 
upon as a reliable barometer of economic conditions, show a cor- 
responding upturn in every corner of this country. Taking the 
State of Mississippi as a mos postal receipts for the last calendar 
year revealed an increase of more than 21 percent over the calendar 
year 1934. 

This imposing new edifice which we are dedicating today is but 
one of hundreds of new post-office buildings that have been and 
are now being constructed throughout the country under the 
present administration’s public-building program. This particular 
project was authorized by Congress on June 19, 1934, at which 
time $690,000 was allotted for the acquisition of a site and the 
construction of a Federal building. 

In addition to the modern and improved postal facilities which 
will be found in this new building, space has also been provided 
for other governmental activities, including a large Federal court- 
room, 

The new post office which we are dedicating today is one of 
45,000 post offices throughout the country designated solely for 
the service of all the people. The welfare of the entire country is 
definitely interwoven with the successful operation of the postal 
establishment, although the average person has but scant knowl- 
edge and information as to its operations and far-flung ramifica- 
tions. It appears to him to go on automatically in a matter-of- 
fact manner after he deposits his mail in the letter box, and little 
does he realize the tremendous amount of work and planning that 
enters into the transmission of a single letter. Nowhere in the 
world can one get so much value for 3 cents as he does when he 
purchases a 3-cent stamp, places it on a letter, and drops it into 
& letter box. 

At the present moment there are being carried for you and 
for me letters and packages we have sent or that are being sent 
to us. These are speeding over the rails, in motor vehicles and 
wagons, through the skies, over the water, through desolate wastes, 
in pneumatic tubes under the streets of our great cities, on 
sleds in our far outposts in the north, and by every other con- 
ceivable method of transportation 

It is difficult to realize the enormous investment in buildings, 
equipment, motortrucks, belt conveyors, devices of all kinds and 
personnel that is necessary to insure your receiving your mail 
promptly and safely. Whether your letter is of great value or 
contains a short social message, it is guarded by watchful eyes 
from the moment you deposit it in the mail box until it is de- 
livered. 

I do not attempt to claim that the Post Office Department does 
not make mistakes, but you may be surprised to learn that a 
very large number of complaints directed against the Postal Serv- 
ice are found to be the fault of the sender. Inquiries have dis- 
closed that many a letter thought to have been mailed was after- 
ward found on the inside pocket of the complainant or that 
some member of the family had received it other than the one to 
whom it was addressed, or that it had been sent to a town of 
the same name in some other State. It is surprising how many 

le can make the abbreviations for New York and New Hamp- 
shire look just alike, as well as the abbreviations for Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee. 

At this time, I want to pay tribute to the quarter million 
postal employees who form an army which makes possible through- 
out the country a network of communication which is precise 
in its execution and unrivaled for dependability. 

The results that have been attained in providing a better mail 
service not only in Vicksburg but throughout the Nation are 
due largely to the splendid cooperation, loyal assistance, and 
diligent effort of every postal employee in the service, for which 
I am deeply grateful. I shall always remember the fine spirit of 
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cooperation which has been shown me during my years as Post- 
master General by that fine body of men and women who com- 
prise the United States Postal Service. 

In visiting this section of the country, which suffered so 
severely from the business stagnation and ruinous prices of the 
recent depression, it is appropriate to consider briefly the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Roosevelt administration to insure against 
a repetition of that disaster. 

It is fair to state that the present man in the White House is 
the first President in recent history with the statesmanship to 
realize that the prosperity of the country depends upon the pros- 
perity of its farming population. His knowledge of America is 

enough and deep enough for him to understand that when 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, and other basic products are selling 
at prices below even the cost of production, then the economic 
structure of the Nation itself is endangered. 

What a different picture might have been told if the Republican 
administrations which ruled the country during the era of stock- 
market inflation which preceded the crash, had realized that one 
important fact! Instead of that, during the economic reign of 
Mellon and Mills, the promoters and exploiters of inflated stocks 
and securities were coddled and pampered by the Government at 
Washington while that same Government was turning a deaf ear 
to every plea for adequate farm-relief legislation. 

The break-down which followed was inevitable. Fortunately 

for the country, when he came to power, Mr. Roosevelt lost no 
time in fulfilling his pledge to the farmers by bringing about the 
enactment of a workable farm-relief program which insured the 
growers of at least a reasonable return for their labors. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the return of prosperity was founded in 
great measure upon the agricultural program of the Roosevelt 
administration. 
The original Agricultural Adjustment Act was outlawed by the 
United States Supreme Court, but the country by that time was 
so aroused to the need for such legislation that the demand for a 
substitute was almost universal. A new program was immedi- 
ately enacted into law, and the on is constantly work- 
ing upon further plans that will make the agricultural program 
as nearly perfect as possible. 

In view of what has ocurred in the United States in the past 
few years, I believe it is safe to predict that the Nation will never 
again permit its farming population to become the victim of 
glutted markets, ruinous prices, and staggering debt loads. The 
vital economic principle of adequate protection for growers and 
producers is now written deeply into the consciousness of America. 
And, my friends, it is only fair and just to say that the one indi- 
vidual above all others who is responsible for that fact is Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Situated as you are in the lower valley of the majestic Missis- 
sippi River, most of you are also personally interested in the flood- 
relief policies of the Federal Government. Nature has been giving 
the people of the United States some very ominous warnings in 
the past few years. Apparently the time has come when the 
country must pay the price for the reckless cutting of timber 
stands and the negligent misuse of the soil. 

The floods of the past few years have seldom been equaled in 
intensity, and the men who make a study of their causes are fear- 
ful that they may continue to reoccur in the immediate future. 
The country has been forewarned by what has happened. Hardly 
anyone would deny the obvious fact that the people must first look 
for protection to the Federal Government. Floodwaters pursue 
their mad plunge without regard to State lines or other geographi- 
cal limitations, Because the cause is so widespread, the remedy 
must be national. 

Without pausing to discuss the details of what is being done, I 
wish to remind you that the grave problem of the cause, control, 
and cure of floods has received more sympathetic attention from 
the present administration in Washington than it did in any pre- 
vious administration. This patent and intelligent treatment of 
the flood menace will continue until the best possible relief plan 
becomes the accepted policy of the Nation. 

Under the wise and vigorous policies pursued during the past 
four and a quarter years, the United States is now back on its feet 
economically. In the face of overwhelming odds, and with the 
added handicap of timid followers who took fright at each passing 
cloud, President Roosevelt has restored the purchasing power of 
the American people and he has given his fellow citizens a never- 
to-be-forgotten example of intrepid leadership. 

The greatness of his accomplishment is magnified by the fact 
that he was opposed at every single step by a chorus of carping 
critics and obstructionists who resorted to every kind of strategy, 
both fair and unfair, to halt his onward progress. They fought 
relief for the farmer, they fought relief for the unemployed, they 
opposed expenditures for flood and drought relief, and they battled 
with all their might against the administration’s efforts to curb 
speculation and exploitation. 

The ironic part of it was that in many cases, these critics were 
the very men who were in power prior to 1933 and whose policies 
entangled the country in the worst financial mess in its history. 
They opposed President Roosevelt's program, not because they 
feared his policies were wrong, but because, down deep in their 
hearts, they knew his policies were right. 

The present proud and prosperous condition of the American 
people is a mocking reality to those prophets of disaster who 
wanted the New Deal to fail. The very policies against which 
they fought the hardest—like the farm-relief program—are today 
the backbone of the country’s improved economic condition. 
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After a series of victories there is always the danger of over- 
confidence. When the enemy has been pushed back in confusion, 
it is always a temptation for the winners to assume that the war 
is over and that further effort is useless. That spirit is prevalent 
today in some quarters. Because the first objectives have been 
gained some people want to abandon the struggle and to leave 
the field to the enemy. 

Let me assure you that President Roosevelt has no such pur- 
pe in mind. He will not yield until he has made certain that 

economic rights of the farmer, the workingman, and the 
small-business man, are made secure and sound against the 
encroachments of the powerful financial overlords who have robbed 
them in the past. 

I hope that none of my hearers is deceived by the clamor of 
those who pretend that their opposition to President Roosevelt's 
program is dictated by a patriotic desire to preserve the cherished 
institutions of America. Let me assure you that if the Chief 
Executive would listen to the advice and counsel of selfish groups 
promoting their own personal interests, you would not be hearing 
a whisper of opposition to his program. 

It is an old political custom to bewail the policies of the party 
in power and to warn the electorate that unless a change is made 
the very foundations of the Nation are endangered. During the 
past few years we have had an overdose of that kind of scarecrow 
campaigning. Unable to meet the Roosevelt administration on 
clear-cut issues, the opposition is working overtime trying to 
undermine the faith of the American people in the character and 
purposes of the Chief Executive. 

Let me assure you that these guerrilla attacks will accomplish 
nothing. The institutions and the future of the United States 
are safer in the hands of President Roosevelt than they would be 
in the hands of those who assail his motives and who belittle his 
efforts. He has no need of a lesson in patriotism from any man. 
Running through each act of his official life is a fervent and burn- 
ing desire to strengthen and restore the traditional institutions of 
democracy. His dominant purpose is to break the grip of those 
minority groups which have maintained a strangle hold on the 
financial and economic lifeblood of the country. His ambition is 
to make the American ideal of free government by a free people a 
reality for generations to come. 

Those who oppose President Roosevelt’s program will continue 
their sniping tactics in the hope that if they can undermine pub- 
lic confidence in him personally the defeat of his program will 
then be easy. They are mistaken. The American people will 
never again permit the Government to become the plaything and 

on of those who think that only the rich and powerful 
are entitled to its protection. The hard-fought victories won for 
the farmer and workingman during the past few years are not 
going to be given up. There is going to be just one outcome to 
the present political struggle going on in this country, and that 
is complete victory for the mass of American citizens under the 
gallant leadership of President Roosevelt. 


Relief Appropriations 
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oF 
HON. LEON SACKS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record: 

[From the Philadelphia Record of June 14, 1937] 
“NOBODY IS GOING TO STARVE” 


For those Congressmen—Democratic as well as Republican—who 
are fighting to cut Federal relief appropriations, we reprint with- 
out comment this news note from page 24, New York Times, 
Thursday, June 10— 

“Dorothy Rizzo, 3½-month- old daughter of a Queens W. P. A. 
worker, died yesterday in her home, a small store with some 
rooms in the rear, at 223-07 One Hundred Forty-seventh Avenue, 
Springfield. Dr. John McNamara, of the ambulance service at 
St. Joseph's Hospital, expressed the opinion that malnutrition was 
responsible for the infant’s death, but declined to make an official 
diagnosis until an autopsy had been perrormed. * * * 

“According to W. P. A. records, Rizzo (the child’s father), who 
is 31 years old and has been on work relief since January 1935, 
is in poor health. In the last 3 weeks, the records show, he 
worked only 32 hours. pay for this work was $1632 (for 
family of seven) 

“At the Rizzo home, Mrs. Lillian Rizzo, who is 26, said the 
family had been forced to live almost exclusively on soda crackers 
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and evaporated milk diluted with water. The eldest of the 
children is 5 years old.” 

For those same Congressmen, we also reprint this United Press 
dispatch: 

“Boston, June 12.—Between 425,000 and 450,000 workers will 
be dropped from the Nation’s W. P. A. rolls within 3 months, 
Deputy Federal Relief Administrator Aubrey Williams announced 
today. 

“He urged that discharges be made ‘where they will least hurt.“ 

S0 “nobody is going to starve.” 


Valley Forge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS M. LONG 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS M. LONG, OF ILLINOIS, AT THE 
ILLINOIS STATE SUNDAY CELEBRATION AT VALLEY FORGE, 
JUNE 13, 1937 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address I 
delivered at Valley Forge, Pa., at the Illinois State celebra- 
tion, on Sunday, June 13, 1937: 


First of all, I wish to acknowledge my sense of full apprecia- 
tion of the honor conferred upon me in my appointment by the 
Governor of my native State of Illinois to deliver this address here 
this afternoon as a part of the celebration of Illinois State Sunday 
at this hallowed shrine. It is in the light of such appreciation 
that I undertake to bring to your attention something of the his- 
tory and ideals of Valley Forge as related to present-day conditions, 

May I not first pause for just a moment to pay tribute to that 
eminent scholar and jurist, the Honorable Henry Horner, Governor 
of Illinois. It is my privilege to enjoy a personal acquaintance 
with Governor Horner and to understand the ease and grace and 
with what eloquence he would address you were he here, I know 
that you are all disappointed in that he is unable to be here today, 
and that disappointment I share with you. 

May I not further pause to pay my highest respects to the 
Illinois Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
through whom the State of Illinois is represented in this memorial 
at Valley Forge. This Illinois Sunday is in fact their Sunday, and 
it is to this distinguished organization and the ideals for which 
they stand that I dedicate this address today. 

Illinois is further represented in a physical way in the Valley 
Forge Memorial in that one of the large bells of the carillon is 
the gift of the State of Illinois by act of its legislature. It 18 
fitting that the voice of Illinois should be expressed in the tones 
of one of the bells of this most beautiful carillon. In every play- 
ing of this sweet and delightful instrument of chimes, again and 
again comes the expressive note from Illinois bringing to all the 
world the word that my great State is a living part of this 
hallowed and noble shrine. 

I must not pass without adding my word of praise for Rev. Dr. 
W. Herbert Burk, the founder and builder of this chapel, for his 
contribution in establishing here a Nation's altar of worship. I 
have read something of the trials that confronted Dr. Burk in 
this enterprise and appreciate the discouragements with which 
the Doctor was met. Surmounting all these, he pressed forward 
with his ideal and lived to see the realization of his hopes. 

It is to Dr. Burk that we are indebted for this beautiful chapel 
which has been aptly spoken of by President Wilson as “the 
shrine of the American people”, and has been further appropri- 
ately termed “the American Westminster” by Mr. Wilfred Powell. 

We are gathered here today in celebration of Illinois State Sun- 
day as a part of the memorial conducted throughout the entire 
gear by the various States in the order of their admission to 
the Union. It is eminently fitting and proper that we do this. 
It is fitting and proper: First, that we stop for a moment in the 
busy affairs of life and devote ourselves to the memory of those 
heroes who suffered the privations and hardships of that terrible 
winter and to whom we owe the debt of undying gratitude for 
the peace and freedom of our land. Second, that, mindful of 
rapidly changing world conditions and revolutionary evolutions 
in the ideals of civilization, we should pause and look around us 
and see from whence we have come and where we may be des- 
tined. When we turn our eyes across the sea and observe the 
destruction of democracies by the changing ideals of society; 
when we observe the horrors of war and bloodshed now taking 
place in foreign lands; when we observe the tyranny under 
which civilized people live and the utter loss of freedom and lib- 
erty, we should suddenly stop and take stock of ourselves. 

That we may properly do this let us turn back 160 years and 
live for a few moments with those loyal and noble patriots who 
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were here encamped and in whose honor this memorial has been 
erected and dedicated. 

Their experience here was not attended by the glamor of shot 
and shell or the spectacular achievements of the field of battie, 
yet upon their heroism the forces of hunger, cold, and 
disease rested, in no small degree, the birth of this great Nation. 

In the history of nations how frequently we overlook the 
accomplishments of peace, for the glittering page that records 
their conquests and their military fame. The absorbing interest 
attached to scenes of strife and carnage chiefly engross the atten- 
tion of the reader; they pass over the less exciting incidents of 
the story, and hasten on to those scenes, whose terrible realities 
far exceed the wildest illusions of romance. The historian, aware 
of this proclivity of the human mind, imparts interest to his 
page, by presenting in glowing language all that can allure and 
startle the reader. 


What varied emotions are excited by the thrilling narrative of 
combat. From the first onset, to the final overthrow, every event 
is presented with terrible distinctness; and the blood-stained 
field, ghastly with its burden of death, is vividly portrayed, dimly 
revealed in the pale moonbeams, or illumined by the glare of 
burning adding new horrors to the scene it discloses. 

Although the brilliant achievements of the battlefield may 
dazzle by their evanescent splendor, and excite the most vivid 
emotions of the mind by presenting in fearful reality all that the 
wildest imagination can conceive of what is dreadful and ap- 
palling; although the martial theme may glow with brightest 
luster on the historic page, a nation’s most enduring glory is not 
to be won in scenes like these. 

The courage that nerves the arm, and sustains the spirit in the 
battle’s shock, is but a savage attribute; it exists in the bosom 
of the hireling soldier, and animates the savage beast of the forest 
in search of its prey. But the sublime heroism, the constancy 
and resignation that sustain the patriot in his country’s cause, 
are far nobler attributes than those which animate the mere 
adventurer in the bloody game. 

When fate is adverse, and cruel fortune presses him to earth, 
with what pure devotion and self-sacrifice he calmly awaits the 
propitious moment when Heaven shall reward his struggles and 
bid his sufferings cease. 

He fights not for the spoils of conquest, not the oppression of a 
race, but for a home, rich in all the blessings that flow from a 
free and enlightened country. 

This was the spirit that animated and sustained the patriot 
army when it lay encamped at Valley Forge, in the memorable 
winter of 1777-78. How many recollections, endearing to human 
hearts, are associated with this sacred spot. It was here, after 
& campaign of 4 months, harassed by tiresome marches and 
perpetual alarms, their life one continued scene of hardship 
and danger, they came with naked and bleeding feet amidst 
the driving snows of winter, and lay down in that dreary camp 
to become acquainted with hunger, cold, and watchfulness. Here, 
in the midst of frost and snow, they erected liberty’s altar; 
and the history of the world has no parallel to the sublime 
heroism which, animated and sustained by the immortal Wash- 
ington, upheld the cause of freedom through the gloomiest 
period of American history. 

How the heart thrills with admiration at their devotion and 
courage, or is moved with pity at the recital of their suff 
Unhappy men, far from home and the tender assiduities of 
friendship, their sufferings unmitigated and unrelieved by their 
almost despairing country, with no well-known voices of home 
to soothe their sorrows, no wife, nor mother near, to relieve 
their wants or close their eyes in death; they sank into the 
grave almost unnoticed and unnumbered, with no friendly tear 
but those of sorrowing comrades shed for their sufferings or 
mingled with their dust. 

But their sufferings have consecrated the spot in every patriot 
heart, while history, tradition, and art shall transmit the tragic 
story to remotest posterity, as a sublime incentive to emulation 
when the liberties of their country shall be confronted with peril. 

Such is the story of the spirit which animated and sustained 
those intrepid champions of liberty in that early day, but we must 
turn from the mellowing effect of the long passage of years and 
to the recounts of history to acquaint ourselves in some small way 
with the physical sufferings endured by them during the dark 
hours of their sojourn here. 

On the 19th of December in 1777 General Washington, with his 
armies, moved into this historic valley and prepared for their win- 
ter’s stay. ashington, mighty general that he was, never set for 
his men any task that he himself was not ready and willing to per- 
form. Following this rule of conduct, he set himself up in his 
marquee or tent upon his arrival, and in this fragile shelter he 
lived until his men had finished the task of building for themselves 
their cabins which were to be their dwelling places for the dreary 
months to come. After the men were as well housed as was 
sible, and not until then, General Washington took up his abode 
and headquarters in a nearby dwelling. 

Nearly 17,000 noble patriots went into winter camp in this valley 
on December 19, 1777, and endured hardships the nature and 
terror of which it is impossible for us to imagine in this day. 
Through hunger, pestilence, disease, and exposure this 17,000 men 
had been reduced by the following February to barely 5,000 who 
were fit for service. 

When it is realized that approximately 9,000 Americans were 
killed in the various battles of the Revolutionary War, and that 
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during the dreadful 6 months of the Valley Forge encampment 
3,000 men died as a result of the hardships of that winter, it will 
be seen what a heroic task it was for any to survive. Like a 
battle that goes on unceasingly, not for a day or a week, but 
month after month, until a half year has been spanned—that is 
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house or hut to cover them, till they could be built, and submit- 
ting to it without a murmur, is a proof of patience and obedience, 
which, in my opinion, can scarcely be paralleled.” 

Stand with me, if you will, by the side of General Washington 
as he gazes out of the window in the gathering dusk of the winte: 


* 


See with him the suffering of his men. See with him 
his men attacked by pestilénce and disease, weak from hunger and 
destitution, sink by the hundreds, yea, by thousands, into their 
cold and desolate graves. What agony is expressed in this great 
man’s face! Witness the struggle with his emotions as his heart 
bleeds for these men. Reflect, if you will, upon what must have 
been the thoughts of General Washington as he saw his little band 
become weaker and weaker as the interminable days passed one 
after another. 

Go with me now, if you will, out into the valley. Proceed 


quietly and with reverence, for we are treading on holy ground. 

Yonder in the dim light a kneeling figure is pouring out his soul 
voice fraught with emotion, George Washington is 
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the noble cause of liberty might succeed. 

stand here in silent reverence a group of soldiers approach. 

the 
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has now grown to nearly 130,000,000. 
With this revolutionary change in the lives of people and coun- 


the people enjoyed 

replaced by governments wherein liberty of the people is unknown. 
The world has grown close together. Communication and travel 
are quick. The seeds of the ideas of change in government are 
cast upon the wind of modern-day communication and are quickly 
disseminated to the four corners of the world, and they may easily 
take root and flourish in the breasts of people who are fraught 
with the fevered unrest of the present day. 

When we look around and observe what has happened to free- 
dom and democracy in other lands in the last very few years, we 
are inclined to satisfy ourselves by saying “It cannot happen 
here.” Well, let us see whether there is danger or not. 

In the Seventy-third Congress of the United States there was 
appointed a special committee to investigate the charge that 
88 of various kinds was being circulated in this country 

y those agencies seeking to overthrow democratic forms of goy- 
ernment. The report of this special committee, filed in the Sey- 
enty-fourth Congress, is one of the most and amazing 
documents on record. Without going into detail may I not quote 
one or two paragraphs from the committee report? “These ac- 
tivities your committee believes to be distinctly and dangerously 
un-American and we denounce, without qualification, any attempt, 
from any source, to stir up hatreds and prejudices against any 
one or more groups of our people because of either race, color, 
or creed. The guaranty of freedom of religion, of press, of speech, 
and the equality of all the law is not only ex- 


persons under 
pressly written into our Constitution, but it is the very essence 
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of American freedom, and any assault upon these guaranties is 
dangerous and un-American. We believe that the surest safe- 
guard for those fundamental principles of American liberty is an 
aroused and intelligent public opinion.” 

Further quoting from the committee report: “This committee 
does not believe that these movements in this country are suf- 
ficiently strong numerically nor an influence to constitute a 

to American institutions at the present time. Their in- 
crease in activity during the past year is plain evidence that, un- 
less checked, such activities will increase in scope and inter- 
ferences so that they will inevitably constitute a menace.” 

I am not speaking in any element of alarm that democracy in 
the United States is about to be overthrown; but I wish to sound 
a note of warning. There is no danger if we are on the alert and 
have a realization of what can happen and be on guard to see 
that it does not happen. 

The present forms of government in Italy, Germany, and Rus- 
sia are not Mussolini nor Hitler nor Stalin. They are the result 
of a change in ideals of the people of those countries themselves; 
a change brought about by propaganda such as we are now con- 
fronted with in America. It is to note, however, that 
the field for propagation of the new ideas was more fertile in 
those countries because the theory of the divine right of kings 

e minds of the people there as a tradition handed 
down from the hearthstones of generations. 
we recognize no such doctrine as the divine 
right of kings, yet there are large fertile fields among our people 
for the reception of the ideas of overthrow of our present system 
of freedom of government, and I 
Ras a a here pee eee Wee ean ORY SUI “eNO apne 
ere.” 

Oh, my friends, this is no time to, like the ostrich, bury our 
heads in the sands of smug self-satisfaction and blind our eyes 
These sinister influences that 
hope to destroy freedom in America are at work today, right here 
in the United States, to a degree little thought of by those who 
have not made a special study of the scope and extent of their 
operations. It is our duty as citizens, inspired by the heroism 
and sacrifice of our forefathers in this valley, to arm ourselves 
with information and band ourselves together in the common 
cause of saving the ideals for which they suffered, and preserving 
the freedom of democracy in this our native land. 

Let us then today again dedicate ourselves to the task of preser- 


take our part in the direction and education of all our people and 
exercise our right of participation in our Government by seeing to 
it that we select with care those to whom we will entrust the 


et us awaken to impending dangers and take our 
that we may insure to ourselves and our 
safety of knowing “that government 
for the people shall not perish from 
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The Lawyer of Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. R. EWING THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, OF TEXAS, TO 
THE LAW GRADUATES OF CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, AT 
LEBANON, TENN., ON JUNE 1, 1937 


Mr. THOMASON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
address delivered by my colleague, Hon. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
of Texas. Mr. Jounson is a graduate of Cumberland Uni- 
versity and, on the next day, had conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws: 


It is good to be in old Lebanon again, to walk down West Main 
as I did in my boyhood, to see Caruthers Hall, and to breathe once 
more the a ere of this historic school where so many 
lawyers of the Nation were first initiated into the mysteries of 
the law. 

This scene brings back memories of the past, but of these I 
shall not speak, yet I would be ungrateful and untrue to myself 
if I did not in this presence and at the very outset of my remarks 
pay a brief tribute to two men who long labored here and who 
para such a part in molding my career as a lawyer—my 

wo law professors, Judge Nathan Green and Dr. A. B. Martin. No 
finer men, no better and sounder lawyers, and no greater teachers 
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ever expounded the law in any university, great or small, than 
they. God bless their sainted memories. 

It is gratifying to know that the high standards and traditions 
of this university, now nearly 100 years old, are still maintained, 
and that its president today and all members of the faculty are 
men of excellent ability, and that the teachers in the law school 
are worthy successors of the great men of whom I spoke. 

I am especially pleased to find as dean of the law school, Judge 
A. B. Neil, for 25 years a judge in the courts of Tennessee, who 
was my classmate when I was a student here. We emerged to- 
gether from this institution as young lawyers, with no clients, 
with no reputation, and wondering what the future held in store 
for us, just as you who compose the graduating class of the law 
school are doing today. Let me give you this word of encourage- 
ment: If any of you have, upon occasion, failed to correctly 
answer the questions propounded to you in the classroom by 
Judge Neil, especially upon the law of real property, I will let 
you in on this secret—he and I both had the same experience 
when Judge Green was quizzing us on the intricacies of Fourth 

ent. 

But enough of reminiscence. It is my understanding that in- 
dulgence in retrospection is a sign of advancing years, and I 
refuse to incriminate either Judge Neil or myself in any such 
fashion. It is not of the past I shall speak but the future. I 
shall talk to you about The Lawyer of Tomorrow. 

I have chosen this subject for two reasons: First, because you 
members of this graduating class who go out from these walls 
to take your places in the great profession of the law are more 
interested in this subject than any other, because you will be 
the lawyers of tomorrow; and in the second place because of the 
period of transition through which we are passing. The vast 
changes that are taking place not only in our country but 
throughout the world, socially, economically, and politically, make 
pertinent the query, what effect, if any, these changes will have 
upon the professional and business life of the future. 

Being neither a soothsayer nor a prophet, I realize my limita- 
tions in trying to forecast the future of the legal profession, and 
my only justification for making the attempt is that my entire 
life, since I was 20 years of age, has had to do with the law. As 
a public prosecutor, as an active practitioner in the general prac- 
tice for many years, and as a Member of Congress, I have had 
to do with the making of law, the enforcing of law, and the 
practice of law, which experience gives me some slight knowl- 
edge from three different angles of the law and the lawyers of 
the past. We must know something of the past, if we would 
attempt to forecast the future. 

To contemplate the lawyer of tomorrow, we must consider the 
lawyer of the past. To forecast the changes of the future, we 
must recount some of the changes of the past. 

Life is like a kaleidoscope, constantly changing. This is true 
of every business and profession. The merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the banker, the farmer, the doctor, have all revolutionized 
their methods, and those who have not done so have long since 
been eliminated. 

It has been the popular belief that lawyers, being disciples and 
students of an ancient science and sticklers for precedent, do 
not change or are slow to do so, but this belief is not sustained 
by the facts. 

Laws change, lawyers change. The lawyers of today are dif- 
ferent in dress, speech, and mannerism from what they were 30 
years ago. When Dean Neil and I became members of the pro- 
fession, lawyers dressed differently from other men. They wore 
long-tailed coats, black and white string ties. Their hair was 
longer than that of the average man. In Texas they wore wide- 
brimmed black hats, creased in the middle. We young lawyers 
were so afraid the people would not discover that we were law- 
yers that we meticulously followed the dress of the profession 
which was recognized, at least by the lawyers, as a badge of 
distinction. 

The young lawyers of that generation, in conversation and 
writing, would use any Latin phrase which they chanced to 
know, so as to impress the public that they were learned in the 
languages and the law. You have doubtless heard of the story 
Champ Clark used to tell that when he was first elected to Con- 
gress he turned over to a young lawyer a case in which he had 
been employed, and told his client that the young lawyer would 
thereafter represent him in the matter. Upon returning home, 
after the adjourning of Congress, he met his old client and in- 
quired how the young lawyer was doing with his lawsuit. The 
client replied that he did not know, that every time he asked 
him about the case the young lawyer replied, “It is in status quo”; 
and he said, “Champ, what does that mean?”, to which Champ 
replied, “The English to that expression is, ‘It’s in a hell of a fix.’” 

The letters of the young lawyers of that day contained stiff, 
formal, legal phrases, with a frequent use of “the aforesaid”, 
“whereas”, “thereof”, and “the said”, being inserted to give a 
legal flavor to literary productions of the young barrister. 

The style of oratory is now different. Lawyers and preachers 
in those days were about the only public speakers available in 
most communities. Businessmen would not attempt to speak 
in public. Luncheon clubs and other modern institutions have 
now developed businessmen as speakers, so that lawyers no longer 
have a monopoly on public speaking. 

The oratory of that day was of the florid and flamboyant type. 
Rhetorical figures of speech and imagery were flung at the jury, 
and speeches, especially those of the younger lawyers, were flow- 
ery to the nth degree. 


Lawyers now no longer “thank God that they are not like 
other men.” In fact, our modern democracy has in a measure 
eliminated cast and social barriers. Practically all men dress 
alike. When I was a boy, the lawyer, the businessman, the 
farmer, and the laborer all dressed differently, but today you can 
see all of these groups together, and you are unable to detect 
from their dress the business in which they are engaged. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to disparage the 
ability of the lawyers of the past. There were legal giants in 
those days. They had fewer books, fewer stenographers, and 
fewer typewriters, but they worked, and in ability many of them 
left their imprint upon not only our jurisprudence but upon the 
political and economic life of the Nation. 

In this realistic and practical age, the speeches of the past 
would not only be inappropriate but ineffective. The lawyers of 
today realize that it is not what a lawyer wears, or how he talks, 
but what he knows that will determine his status as a lawyer. 
As Dr. Martin so often said in the classroom, “If you know the 
law, the people will find it out.” Society now requires proof that 
a young lawyer does know something of the law before he is 
given license to practice. A few decades ago anyone could become 
a lawyer by having a committee of lawyers appointed by the local 
court to interrogate the applicant, and these committees, usually 
composed of partial friends of the applicant, were not always 
strict in their requirements, but during the past few years the 
standards and educational tests and requirements have grown 
more rigid and exacting, and practically all States now require 
not only educational qualifications but the applicant must un- 
dergo a real examination as to his knowledge of the law by a 
State board of examiners. And so today we have the lawyer of 
the streamlined model, modernized, democratized, and educated 
to conform to the generation in which we live. 

Not only have lawyers changed but laws have changed. Of 
course, statutory law has always been subject to change without 
notice, but courts, in the interpretation of these laws and the 
application of the principles of the common law to modern con- 
ditions, have expanded not only the volume of law but the type 
and temperament of the judges who construe the law, and the 
effect of modern conditions and ideals has naturally been refiected 
in the opinions of the courts in the interpretation and construc- 
tion of both the written and unwritten law. 

The principles upon which the science of law is based are im- 
mutable. The foundation of law is justice, and not only our 
jurisprudence but our civilization has been built upon that 
foundation, and it is the duty of the lawyers of all generations 
to see that the foundation is not weakened or destroyed. 

Modern inventions, increased population, changing tastes and 
ideals, and the complex civilization of today constantly raise new 
questions and applications of old principles to existing problems. 
The subject matter of legislation has been changed and enlarged 
by reason of all of this. I recall that when automobiles first 
began to be used, there were numerous damage suits filed in 
Texas against owners and operators of automobiles by citizens 
whose horses were frightened on the highway at these queer and 
unusual machines, and the courts held that the horse-drawn 
vehicles had paramount rights upon the highways and that the 
operators of automobiles must drive them, not only with due care 
to pedestrians, but so as not to offend and injure horse-drawn 
vehicles, and it was the legal duty of the driver of an automobile 
upon the highway that when the horse first showed signs of 
fright, the automobile must be brought to a full stop until the 
frightened horse could be pacified and driven past the trembling 
and noisy automobile. Today, all of this is reversed, and now 
the drivers of horse-drawn vehicles are almost considered tres- 
passers when they attempt to use the public highways. 

Radio, to me the most marvelous of modern inventions, has 
raised new and interesting questions that have to be determined 
by the courts, and a number of lawyers are now specializing in 
radio law. 

Aviation is yet in its infancy, and I predict its rapid develop- 
ment and general use, which will open up a new field of spe- 


cialized practice. 

So highly specialized has the practice of law become in recent 
years, and is destined to become more so, it behooves yo 
lawyers starting into the practice to consider the advisability of 
specializing in some particular branch for which his taste and 
talents might best equip him. 

Science and inventions have changed our mode of living, but 
of even greater importance to those engaged in the practice 
of law is the fact that the spirit of democracy is transforming 
the relative rights of men. The so-called New Deal is but a 
crystallization of the doctrine that was preached by William 
J. Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, and other great progressive leaders, 
and its essence is that the rights of humanity are paramount, 
and that government must intervene to protect the rights of 
the common man. More than 20 years ago Woodrow Wilson 
used language which seems to have been accurately prophetic 
of the need and justification of some of the legislation of the 
present day, when he said: 

“We are coming now to realize that life is so complicated 
that we are not dealing with the old conditions and that the 
law has to step in and create new conditions which will make 
it more tolerable for us to live. * * We are facing the 
necessity of fitting a mew social organization, as we did once fit 
the old organization, to the happiness and prosperity of the 

t body of citizens; for we are conscious that the new order 
of society has not been made to fit and provide the convenience 
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or prosperity of the average man. The life of the Nation has 
grown infinitely varied. It does not center now upon questions 
of governmental structure or of the distribution of governmental 
powers. It centers upon questions of the very structure and 
operation of society itself, of which government is only the 
strument.“ 

“I feel confident that if Jefferson were living in our day he 
would see what we see; that the individual is caught in a great 
confused nexus of all sorts of complicated circumstances, and 
that to let him alone is to leave him helpless as the 
obstacles with which he has to contend; that therefore law in 
our day, must come to the assistance of the individual. It 
must come to his assistance to see that he gets fair play; that 
is all, but that is much.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court last week, in 
the two cases from Alabama, upholding the constitutionality of 
the Social Security Act, marks a new milestone in the exercise of 
the power of the Federal Government and the State governments 
acting cooperatively to provide old-age benefits, old-age insurance, 
and unemployment insurance. 

This invasion of a new field in the domain of Federal legislation 
signifies that the Court’s interpretation of the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution is sufficient to meet the changed and 
changing needs of this and future tions. 

Justice Cardozo, in his opinion, points out that the humanitarian 

sought to be achieved by the legislation are made vital, 
not alone for the welfare of the individuals benefited thereby, but 
for the public good, in that poverty and unemployment have a 
far- effect upon the social and economic welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Legislation of this character, thus exploring new fields, creates 
new rights, new obligations, and new relationships, which will 
further enlarge and expand the domain of activities of the lawyer 
of the future. When it is recalled that this legislation will either 
directly or indirectly affect practically the entire population it is 
evident that a great many of the lawyers of the future may special- 
ize in this branch of the law. 

Federal laws regulating stock exchanges, utility and holding 
companies, and other kindred legislation recently passed to protect 
the rights of the public will still further enlarge the field of activity 
of the lawyer of tomorrow. 

Fear has been expressed in some quarters that the tendency of 
modern legislation will ultimately lead to the abolition of the legal 
profession and that lawyers will no longer be needed. This fear is 
groundless. As long as we are ruled by laws, lawyers will be neces- 
sary in the protection of the rights of individuals, not only between 
themselves but in their relations to the Government. 

These pessimists and false prophets base their fears upon the 
alleged ground that the present reform movement will drift into 
communism or fascism or some other ism and overthrow our dem- 
ocratic form of government. It is doubtless their opposition to 
liberalism which prompts at least some of these critics to make 
this charge. Whether they believe it to be true or not, it is good 
propaganda to use in opposition to progressive I do 
not entertain any such gloomy forebodings. The American people 
will not tolerate an overthrow of our democracy. They believe in 
enlarging the powers of government to meet the needs of human- 
ity, but only within the limits of the Constitution, and no man 
and no group of men will ever persuade the American people to 
overthrow the democratic form of government under which we live. 

Fascism, communism, and other isms have taken root on foreign 
soil, but it has been among people whose ideals, whose heritage, 
and whose patriotism are wholly different and unlike that of the 
people comprising our great Nation. 

The profession of the law is one of the fruits of civilization, 
and will endure as long as civilization lasts, Legislative bodies 
deal with the rights of the public. Lawyers deal with the rights 
of individuals. Lawyers have also played a conspicuous part in 
the framing and maintaining of our Government. To me there 
is no higher service and more sacred duty than defe the 
rights of the individual citizen and protecting him in his life, 
_liberty, and property against invasion, either by another indi- 
vidual or by his Government. All honor to the great profession 
which throughout the centuries has stood guard in the defense 
and the preservation of the rights of their clients and of their 
country. While there may have been some members of the bar 
who have rendered a disservice and have not reflected credit upon 
the profession, yet the legal profession as a whole has made a 
notable contribution to the civilization in which we live. 

You who are about to identify yourselves as members of this 
great profession need have no apprehension that there will be no 
work to be done. There will be plenty of work for lawyers to do, 
and if you are prepared and well prepared to do it and give the 
best that is in you, you will not want for clients. 

As I visualize the lawyer of tomorrow, and I mean by that 
term the lawyer who will succeed and leave his imprint upon the 
generation in which he lives, these are the characteristics which 
will form the foundation, not only of his success, but of his 
service to the country. 

He will revere the past and the precedents established by our 
jurisprudence, and will preserve inviolate the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the science of the law is built. He will real- 
ize the wisdom that comes from experience, and he will delve 


into the history of the past and will look to these principles 
enunciated by the fathers for a solution of the problems of the 


present, 
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While revering the past, he will adjust himself to the changing 
world in which he lives. He will grow and expand, and will not 
remain static. 

He will play his part in the changes that take place, either in 
jurisprudence or in government. He will be a facter in helping to 
preserve an even balance between the clash and conflict of antag- 
8 He will be a tower of strength in assisting in the 
preservation and the maintenance of constitutional government, 
and his influence will always be opposed to revolution, overthrow, 
or even the impairment of a democratic form of government. His 
education, background, experience, and reverence for law and 
order will splendidly equip him for this task. 

The lawyer of tomorrow, as in the past, will be independent. 
His profession enables him to be so. There is one thing about 
the legal profession that has always appealed to me—that a law- 
yer more so than those engaged in business pursuits can think 
and act independently. Those engaged in business, who have 
competition, by force of necessity cannot be outspoken and inde- 
pendent for fear of driving their customers to their competitors, 
but the lawyer sells his services and his . ability. He does not 
depend on favoritism or fawning, but upon sheer ability and 
service performed. The lawyer sells his service to his clients, but 
the real lawyer never sells his conscience, his conviction, or his 
soul. These he does not have to sell, if he has the ability to 
achieve results. 

The lawyer of tomorrow will be a worker. No lawyer in the 
past has, and no lawyer in the future will achieve success unless 
he gives unremitting toil and persistent labor to his work. At 
a commencement exercise a few years ago, in one of our eastern 
colleges, one of the lawyer graduates, in considering what would 
be the subject of his address first chose one dealing with some 
theoretical question of law, but upon second thought he decided 
to speak upon a more practical question, and the subject of his 
address was, “We Want Jobs.” A member of one of the largest 
firms in Chicago was present and heard this young man's plea 
for a job, and was impressed, not only with his earnestness but 
his willingness to pay the price of success by hard work, and on 
the same day, after the address had been delivered, the Chicago 
lawyer approached they young man and offered him a minor posi- 
tion with his firm, which the young man immediately accepted, 
end he is today one of the senior members of that great firm. 

He will be true to his clients. The fidelity with which attor- 
neys have remained steadfast and loyal to their clients’ interests 
is an outstanding characteristic of the legal profession. During 
my entire life I have never known a lawyer, notwithstanding his 
other faults, to be lacking in fidelity to his client. 

E and that no legal career 

tly succeed that is not built upon honesty and fair 
canton: No law can endure which is not founded upon justice, 
ty, eee and no lawyer can succeed and attain a real 
measure of permanent success unless 3 Principles are woven 


The 
your instruction in this school, many of whose alumni have at- 
asi positions of eminence and rendered distinguished public 

ce. 

An incomplete list made 3 years ago and which has since grown, 
is as follows: College and university presidents, 47; college and 
university professors, 106; moderators of church national assem- 
1 8 United States e Court, 2; United States 

mators, : 


United States ministers, 4; Secretary of State, 1 (Hon. Cordell 
mi other high positions, 50. 

In your work here, you have only laid the foundation of your 
law education. The of the law and determining the part 
that you shall play as practitioners rests with you and you alone. 

I am y acquainted with three members of this class, 
and from what Dean Neil tells me of the others, I think I am 
justified in expressing the hope, aye, even more, the belief that 
you have within you the ideals I have sought to describe and the 
willingness to pay the price of unremitting toil, and I therefore 
salute you as lawyers of „ lawyers who will bring glory 
and not shame, honor and 55 humiliation, to this university 
which sends you forth to battl 


Representative Warren J. Duffey 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Warren J. 
Durrey, late a Representative from Ohio 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I should pay 
just a word of tribute to my late colleague WARREN J. 
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Durrey, of the Toledo, Ohio, district. My acquaintance with 
him was short; but in the 2 years we were associated to- 
gether in Congress I learned his worth and to appreciate 
his many fine qualities of heart and mind. His bright 
beaming countenance reflected a big, warm heart and a de- 
sire to help his fellow man. He was quick and ready to 
respond to each and every opportunity to be of service 
where service was needed. I would say his outstanding 
virtue was his fine, generous disposition. 

He was an able and valuable member of the important 
Judiciary Committee of the House and rendered a splendid 
service to his district and the Nation. He easily made 
friends and easily held them, for he never abused or be- 
trayed the confidence of his friends or the public. Thou- 
sands will remember WARREN Dourrey kindly and affection- 
ately and long mourn his untimely passing. Let us throw 
the mantle of charity about his few frailties—and we all 
have our share—and cherish and strive to emulate his ster- 
ling qualities and many good deeds, 


The Flag of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OF OKLAHOMA, ON 
JUNE 14, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Record an address de- 
livered by my colleague the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. LEE] on Flag Day. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the air, to me this is a double pleas- 
ure. First it is a pleasure as a citizen to honor our flag, and 
second it is a pleasure as a member of the American Legion to 
represent the District of Columbia Department of the American 
Legion in this program. 

One hundred and sixty years ago today Congress met in Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. The honorable Members wore 
powdered wigs, silver buckles, and ruffled collars, and passed a 
number of resolutions pertaining to the Navy. Two of the reso- 
lutions that passed that day are of interest to us just now. The 
first reads as follows: “Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the Union be 
13 stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 

A few lines farther down on the same page was another reso- 
lution that reads as follows: “Resolved, That Capt. John Paul 
Jones be appointed to command the said ship Ranger.” 

That is why John Paul Jones shouted, “That fiag and I are 
twins, born the same day and the same hour. We cannot be 
parted in life or in death. So long as we can float, we shall 
float together; if we must sink, we shall go down as one.” 

Eighteen years later Congress passed another flag resolution 
adding two stars and two stripes to represent Vermont and Ken- 
tucky. That made a flag of 15 stars and 15 stripes. That was 
the design of the Stars and Stripes that flew above Fort McHenry 
when Francis Scott Key strained his eyes at the crack of dawn 
to determine if the Star ed Banner still waved “o’er the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

But it was soon decided that the flag must be brought up to 
date to represent the many new States that had joined the Union. 
So, again, in 1818, Congress passed another flag resolution fixing 
the number of stripes at 13, to represent the original 13 States, 
and adding a new star for each State—and that is the flag that 
we have today—a flag of 13 stripes and 48 stars, 

It was a long time after Betsy Ross’ nimble sewed on 
the last star that our flag had an official birthday. It was not 
until 1916 that President Woodrow Wilson issued a proclamation 
nationalizing Flag Day. 

President Wilson said in part: “I therefore suggest and request 
that throughout the Nation and, if possible, in every community, 
the 14th day of June be observed as Flag Day. * * * Let us 
on jon day rededicate ourselves to the Nation, ‘one and insep- 
arable.“ 


Although that flag is a different design from the first American 
flag, which was called the Grand Union, and closely resembled the 
flag of England; although it is different in design from the Star 
Spangled Banner of 15 stripes, yet it is the same flag because it 
represents the same spirit of freedom. 

For 160 years it has waved from the Capitol of our Nation. 
Thousands of men have died for that flag, but millions are left to 
live for it. The flag that files above the Capitol today represents the 
same high ideal of Government that it represented in the begin- 
ning, and it is a patriotic duty for the living to keep our Govern- 
ment performing the services for which it was ordained. 

What is the purpose of our Government anyhow? Why have a 
government? Because if we did not have a government, we would 
have the law of the jungle, where might makes right. But our Gov- 

> 


ernment was formed in order “to establish justice * *, promote 
1 , and secure the blessings of 
berty * . s” 


The flag of the United States is the symbol that represents this 
promem 3 8 and the citizens of the pyre are 
charged duty seeing that this program of human 
service is carried out. 


the services performed by the Government in order to meet the 
ly complex civilization. 

Mere standpatism is not necessarily patriotism. A streamlined 
civilization like ours requires a progressive government in order 
to perform the functions for which it was ordained. If mechanical 
giants have put thousands of workingmen out of employment, then 
our Government must readjust that displacement of labor and the 
consequent maldistribution of income, . 

True patriotism and true Americanism mean more than the mere 
hoisting of a flag. They mean sacrifice for principle. The flag is 
PP sorina and Idealism That goss deeper than: she 

ace. 

The men were marching away to war; the flag was passing, when 
some fellow, who wanted to show his great patriotism, snatched off 
a little boy’s cap and threw it on the ground. 


“Take off your cap when the flag goes by”, he snapped. 


And that was the last time he ever saw his brother. 
True patriotism is that love of country that calls for real sacri- 
CCC I think 
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States and 140,000,000 people and flies half way around the globe. 
But it represents the same purpose and the same spirit that it 
represented when it was first designated as the flag of the United 


It is the same flag that fluttered above George Washington's 

as he marched into Yorktown in 1781. It is the 

same flag that waved above Andrew Jackson’s barricade of cotton 

in of New Orleans. It is the same flag that rode 
the Rough Riders up San Juan Hill. 

I the same flag that flew with Captain Peary to the North 
Pole and with Admiral Byrd to the South Pole. It crossed the 
Atlantic with Lindbergh and circled the globe with Wiley Post. It 
is the same flag that answered the call of the Allies in 1917, 


“Come on, America, allied the voices call, 
For by your aid, no longer stayed, 
The world will stand or fall.” 


Then, riding the waves of the Atlantic, America sent the answer: 


“The Yanks are coming, the Yanks are coming 
The drums are drumming everywhere. 
So prepare. Send the word. Send a prayer. 
The Yanks are coming.” 


Then the clatter of hobnails was heard on the cobblestones of 
Paris. They did not stop in Paris. They went on out to Chateau 
Thierry, to Cantigne, Belleau Wood, and waited for the cannons, 
Then every cannon from Ostend to Noeland opened its red and 
angry mouth in the greatest cannonade the world has ever known, 
a cannonade that shook monarchs from their thrones. Then up 
out of the earth there arose a long, thin line of olive drab. With 
heads down and bayonets fixed, those doughboys charged across 
“no man’s land” to the first-line trenches. But they did not stop 
there. They drove the enemy back, back across beautiful Alsace- 
Lorraine, back across shell-tortured Belgium, back to the very 
border of France, and hung that old banner of the stars over the 
highest castle on the Rhine. 

Some of them with this same flag as a shroud are sleeping there 
today. And thus thousands have died for our flag, but millions are 
left to live for it. May we live as heroically as they died. 


& 
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Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON, OF VERMONT, AT 
WEST RUTLAND, VT., MAY 31, 1937 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a Memorial Day address which I delivered at 
West Rutland, Vt., on the 31st of May 1937. 

I take the liberty of making this request since the ad- 
dress contains reference to a personal matter for which I 


assume sole responsibility. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This is Memorial Day. It is the day we honor the memory of 
the Nation’s defenders; the day we revive our ideals and renew our 
spirit of patriotism. 

With flowers that breathe gratitude from every petal, and with 


“Your flag and my flag, 
Oh, how much it holds; 
Your heart and my heart, 
Secure within its folds.” 


We pay the grateful and loving tribute of the living to our glori- 


extended, and defended the idea through a century and a half 
until our country became the leader of the world’s thought and 
action, the hope of all Christendom. 

History reminds us, however, that other nations have grown rich 
in resources, great in area, powerful in influence, and boastful of 
destiny. We see their wreckage strewn along the pathway of time. 
We are digging their ruins out of the accumulated sands of the 
centuries. The story of their rise and fall carry a solemn 1 
graves of the men we 


A mother once wrote to the War Department she did not 
wish the body of her son, who had fallen on a fleld in France, re- 
turned to her, because she preferred to think of him as still in the 
service. Those who sleep here and in other lands are still serving 
their country. Their spirits live and shape the destiny of the 

So it is fitting that on the annual return of this day we, the 
living, should pay loving and reverent tribute to the men who 
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lization and made the ideals of our Government a guide 
peoples of the world. Truthfully did the poet write: 


“He who saves his country saves all things, 
And all things saved bless him.” 


Our soldiers and sallors who saved the country deserve the 
richest blessings of the ages. 


that confront us, and to resolve how we will surmount them. 

Many people accept the theory that to correct an evil all that 
is needed is to pass a law. They fail to remember that a law is the 
result of an orderly growth, and to be effective must have the 
force of public opinion back of it. 

The situation in is illuminating. We have before us 
at this session 10,000 proposals of legislation. Congress has passed 
thousands of public acts, and the 48 State legislatures are making 
laws in great numbers. Municipalities, departments, and bureaus 
are putting forth regulations, with the force and effect of laws, in 
uncounted numbers. It may be safely stated that we have more 
laws in this land of the free than Germany had under the Kaiser 
or Russia under the Czar. 

Too many laws lead to tyranny, not to freedom. They breed con- 
tempt of government. Moses came when similar conditions ex- 


isted in his land, and he reduced the number to 10. The time is 
ripe for another lawgiver to harmonize, clarify, and reduce the 
cumbersome codes of the day. 
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Many of our people fail in the duties of citizenship by refusing 
to take part in public affairs. The level of a government in a re- 
public rises no higher than the people under it. Those who fail 
to register their votes at election time are the slackers of peace 
and unworthy to demand protection from the Government to which 
they owe allegiance. It is my desire that every comrade who 
comes to me for help from his Government will be able to say 
that he discharged his duty by voting at the last election. 

We are today facing the gravest crisis of the ages in our fight 
for democracy. America is the outstanding Government that 
clings to democracy, and it is the duty of every service man to 
join in the battle peace for the preservation of that form of rule 
that has cost us so much of blood and treasure. Every man who 
has served his country faces the problems of peace with the same 
courage and resolution that they exhibited in war. Stand man- 
fully for every good cause and oppose every wrong one. 

The Federal Government is gradually usurping functions that 
should be exercised by the States; the States those that should be 
taken care of by the municipalities. We are going back over the 
Toad down which we have struggled for hundreds of years. 

Centralization is a destructive movement and has been the cause 
of the tearing down of the civilization of the past. 

Our Nation had its birth out of the travail of centuries of struggle 
for human rights. Experience has demonstrated that its Govern- 
ment is the best form devised by man. Emerson said it was God's 
best effort in behalf of the human race.” 

There are groups which would tear down this structure and re- 
Place it with a dictatorship like that of Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and other nations of Europe. Such a movement appears to be 
under way here and must not be lightly regarded. It is well organ- 
ized and is steadily working to attain its objective. It thrives on 
unrest, unemployment, and the lawless schemes of the racketeer 
and the spying operations of big business. 

At the same time we witness a movement that threatens to stifle 
individual competition and initiative and substitute competition 
between groups of capital. Combinations of producers, retail 
stores, and public utilities are leading us step by step in the direc- 
tion of an economic dictatorship. One movement grows out of 
poverty, the other out of the greed of wealth; both are equally 
dangerous. 

The common ally of the Communist is the uncompromising 
pacifist, with no sense of nationalism. One of the objects for which 
the people ordained and established the Constitution was for com- 


necessary 
its people at home and abroad has no excuse for existence. 

What is our best practical guaranty of peace? We drafted our 
manpower for the World War. Property 


We read that our Nation is greatly in debt, and so it is. 
our foreign debtors would pay us the $11,000,000,000 they 
we 


the Nation’s honor, the hid of the Nation’s safety. Take away 
patriotism and the Nation’s soul is dead.” 


may not be proud to say, “This is my land.” 

The strength of a nation is determined by the spirit of its 
people, not by its army, navy, its wealth, or members within its 
border. We saw the American spirit leading at Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, and Yorktown; on the seas during the War of 1812; at 
Buena Vista and Chapultepec; at Antietam, the Wilderness, and 
Appomattox; at El Caney, Santiago, and in the harbor of Manila 
when the gates of Asia opened to the civilization of the west; at 
Chateau Thierry, Apremont, Belleau Wood, and along the Ar- 
gonne; during the great commercial development of the country, 
in the winning of the West, and in all the victories of peace. 
Here let us pledge that this spirit shall never die. With it we 
can go into the future with confidence and self-reliance, and 
attain the highest development of an orderly and free govern- 
ment. 

A PERSONAL MATTER 

Now, if you will pardon me in closing, just a word in regard to 
a personal matter. 

To those who pin their faith in controlled newspapers, my ap- 
pearance here must be in the nature of a resurrection. 
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I have been going 
would come to me 
speculations as to a successor. The 
a situation is that it originates with the Old Guard and involves 
politics of the most questionable kind. 

I have had many experiences since it has been my lot to become 
a public official, I have even been read out of my own party for 
doing my duty as I conscientiously saw it. And, strange to say, 
some of those who were active in the attempted political burial of 
1924 are still active in the attempted burial of 1937. They bungled 
in 1924; they are bungling today. I am not going to have that kind 
of pallbearers. There is honor even in death. 

I am aware that those who went with me to war in 1917, in order 
that the world might be safe for democracy, are fast passing be- 
yond. But, so far as I am concerned, I intend to be here at least 
as long as some of my self-appointed undertakers who were of 
military age at the outbreak of the war and who didn't have the 
courage to go. 

But you can depend upon it, that as long as J do live, I will be 
fighting for the rights of the common people, without regard to 
party affiliations, whether it be in the United States Senate in 
beam ire or in the much more coveted atmosphere of good old 

ermont, 


America’s New Trade Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON JUNE 14, 1937 


- Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an interesting address on the 
subject America’s New Trade Ships, delivered over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. system by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gurrey] on June 14, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From time to time, you have read in the newspapers, 
have heard some speakers make the perfunctory statemen 
country must have an adequate merchant marine.” 

Just what does that statement mean? Is it important and, if 
so, how important? Does “must” mean something imperative? 
My answer is my appearance here tonight. 

Seventeen years ago, in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
Congress declared it to be our national policy that the United 
States shall have and maintain a privately-owned merchant ma- 
rine, sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce. 

That act was adopted by a Congress that remembered the stag- 
gering cost to build ships—upward of $3,000,000,000 was spent— 
when we were confronted with the emergency of war. 

Soon after the 1920 act was passed we had a surplus of new 
ships. Many people thought we were literally “sitting on top of 
the world”, so far as merchant seapower was concerned, because 
we had our new emergency fleet, while the other great maritime 
nations had lost a great many of their vessels through enemy 
sinkings, and the remainder had grown old. 

But, as we learned later, our new fleet was unbalanced. We had 
too many ships of one type. We had too many slow cargo vessels 
and not enough oil tankers and speedy passenger carriers. We 
had built for quantity and not to meet trade needs. 

Soon after the 1920 act was approved the world-wide 
war depression set in. Our foreign trade fell off. Ocean-freight 
rates declined and, to make matters worse, our American steam- 
ship operators began to meet severe competition from new and 
fast foreign-built tonnage. All of the maritime nations had 
started to rebuild their merchant marines. And they kept on 
building. 

In 1928 it was represented to Congress that owners and oper- 
ators of American merchant vessels were at a great disadvantage 
in competing with foreign-owned vessels. This was so because 
it costs less to build ships in foreign yards and it costs less to 
operate foreign ships. 

The foreigner's cost is less because his wage scales are lower 
and hours of labor are longer and working conditions are less 
wholesome than those paid to and worked and enjoyed by work- 
ers in our shipyards and the crews on American vessels, Be- 
sides, the foreigner’s ships were new and ours were growing old. 

Congress tried to meet this foreign competition by passing a 
new act. The 1928 act authorized the Postmaster General to 
enter into long-term contracts for the carriage of mails between 
the United States and foreign countries on established mail 
routes, 

The holders of such contracts were to be paid—not on a pound- 
age basis for the mail carried—but on the basis of the speed of 
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the ship that carried the mail and the number of miles that 
ship traveled. This was a subsidy under an alias. 

In the same act Congress authorized the Shipping Board to 
finance the cost of building new vessels for private owners by 
granting long-term loans at low interest rates. That was another 
subsidy under another alias. 

I am convinced that the Senators and Members of the House 
who supported the 1928 act were sincere in their belief that the 
mail pay, which amounted to twenty-five or thirty million dollars 
per year, and the low interest-bearing loans, would supply the 
American shipping industry with the necessary capital to build new 
ships. Co realized fully that our merchant fleet was becom- 
ing obsolete and that we must build new ships. 

But the 1928 act did not produce the expected ship replace- 
ments. A few vessels were built—a very few—but a great deal of 
this subsidy, disguised as “mail pay”, was diverted to the pay- 
ment of excessive salaries, bonuses, and dividends to officials and 
eae er of the steamship lines favored with the mail con- 
tracts. 

The hearings before the Senate investigating committee, which 
was headed by my able colleague, Senator Huco Black, of Ala- 
bama—and the investigations carried on under the direction of 
Postmaster General Farley—demonstrated the necessity for a 
better plan for Government aid to the merchant marine—a plan 
that would insure the building of the ships now so badly needed. 

President Roosevelt is ship-minded. He has not forgotten the 
crisis of 1917, when the cry was for ships, and more ships. 

In a message to Congress, delivered on March 4, 1935, 
the President referred to our necessity for a merchant marine— 
not merely to serve the needs of our commerce but also as a naval 
auxiliary, if we became involved in another war. He commented 
vigorously upon the failure of the 1928 act to accomplish the 
expected results. He then said—I quote: 

“This lending of money for shipbuilding has in practice been a 
failure. Few ships have been built and many difficulties have arisen 
over the repayment of the loans. Similar difficulties have attended 
the granting of ocean-mail contracts. The Government today is 
paying annually about $30,000,000 for the carrying of mails which 
would cost, under normal ocean rates, only $3,000,000. The differ- 
ence, $27,000,000, is a subsidy and nothing but a subsidy: But, 
given under this form, it is an unsatisfactory and not an 
honest way of providing the aid that Government ought to give to 


shipping. 

“I propose that we end this subterfuge. If the Congress decides 
that it will maintain a reasonably adequate American merchant 
marine, I believe that it can well afford honestly to call a subsidy 
by its right name.” 

The President’s message referred to the higher cost of shipbuild- 
ing in this country and the higher wages and living standards 
enjoyed by our seamen, which makes a subsidy necessary, as I have 
stated tonight. He then said: 

I quote: 

“Approached in this way, a subsidy amounts to a comparatively 
simple thing. It must be based upon providing for American ship- 
ping—Government aid to make up the differential between Ameri- 
can and foreign shipping costs. It should cover, first, the differ- 
ence in the cost of building ships; second, the difference in the 
cost of operating ships; and, finally, it should take into considera- 
tion the liberal subsidies that many foreign governments provide 
for their shipping. 

“Only by meeting this threefold differential can we expect to 
maintain a reasonable place in ocean commerce for ships flying the 
American flag and at the same time maintain American standards.” 

In the Seventy-fourth Congress I introduced a bill designed to 
carry out the President's recommendations. I confess to you lis- 
teners in the radio audience that I found I had thrown my hat 
into a ring where the hats of several of my distinguished col- 
leagues were already resting. 

In fact, the ring was crowded with hats—and good hats, too. Sev- 
eral other bills, sponsored by able gentlemen on both sides of the 
Capitol, and dealing with the same subject had been introduced. 
There was a great diversity of opinion as to what should be done 
with the existing ocean mail contracts and what new aids to 
shipping, if any, should be substituted. 

Finally a compromise measure was worked out between Senator 
Greson, other members of the Senate Commerce Committee, and 
m . This compromise measure was enacted as the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. It became a law on June 29, 1936. 

No one has ever claimed that this new act is perfect. A compro- 
mise is almost by necessity imperfect. It was formulated and 
passed in the hectic rush that usually precedes an adjournment of 
Congress. There may be minor defects in the act that should be 
cured by amendments. 

But I believe the fundamental principles of the act are sound, 
constructive, and workable. I believe the more the act is studied, 
the more its merits will be appreciated. 

The outstanding feature of this new act is, that it assures in 
any event the building of the ships we sorely need. America is to 
have an adequate fleet of new trade ships and we can start build- 
ing them now. 

The act is to be administered by a Maritime Commission of 
five members. That Commission has recently taken office. The 
President exercised great care in selecting the Commissioners. I 
understand the names of nearly 300 persons were suggested. 

President Roosevelt prevailed upon Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy to 
accept the chairmanship. Mr. Kennedy had made a distinguished 
record as the first Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. He had accomplished the difficult task of regulating the 
stock exchanges of the country and having them like it, He has 
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now received a more difficult assignment. The way he has started 
out on his new job—as I shall hereafter point out—shows that 
the President picked the right man for the task. 

The other four Commissioners were selected for their special 
qualifications. Mr. Moran, a former Congressman from Maine, 
had, for a long time, been a student of our shipping problems, 
and had introduced a bill in the House of Representatives which 
contained many provisions subsequently incorporated in the 1936 
act 


Mr. Woodward had served as a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Shipping Board Bureau and thus became familiar with 
the administrative and regulatory problems that must be met and 
solved. 

Admiral Land is a ship-construction expert, and, up to the 
beginning of this year, he was Chief of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair of the Navy. 

Admiral Wiley has had a distinguished career in the Navy and 
brings to the Commission a wealth of experience. 

I am convinced we have a good law. We have an able Com- 
mission. 

We are now ready to go places! 

EA a aah ie Ye Bt E i ORY Be 
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Last Tuesday, upon the recommendation of Chairman Kennedy, 
the President sent to Congress a request for the immediate appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 and for authority to the Maritime Com- 
mission to make contracts for $150,000,000 additional for ship 
construction. The Commission already has to its credit about 
$69,000,000 in the construction loan fund, which was established 
under the 1928 act, Altogether the Commission plans to use 
about $256,000,000 for the new program in the next 2 years, Thus, 
the money to build ships is immediately available. 

Its program involves the construction of cargo ships, combined 
passenger and cargo ships, high-speed tankers, and one fast pas- 
senger liner. Altogether, contracts for 95 new ships are to be 
awarded on competitive bids. 

The cargo ships will be completed in from 12 to 24 months. The 
passenger ships will be completed in from 24 to 36 months. 

You may question whether we have immediate need for so 
many new vessels. 

The answer to that question is, that after making a survey, the 
new Commission has found that with the exception of oil tankers 
there is not a single sea-going vessel now under construction in 
any American shipyard. 

More than that, for the past 15 years not a single sea-going 
vessel of the general cargo-carrying type has been built in an 
American shipyard for foreign trade, and during the same period 
very few have been constructed for our coastal and intercoastal 
trade. 

Most of our ships are so old that 85 percent of them will be 
ready for the scrap heap in the next 5 years. This does not mean 
that they are unsafe, but most of them should be retired now 
because they are slow and more expensive to operate than the 
newer foreign ships that are competing for our foreign trade. 

Quite a number of these new ships are to be built for private 
owners for operation in our foreign trade. Under the new act the 
Commission is authorized to contribute up to 3314 percent of the 
cost of building a vessel in an American yard, to make up the 
difference between American and foreign shipbuilding costs. 

In very exceptional cases the Commission may contribute up to 
50 percent of the American cost. 

This construction differential subsidy does not go to the private 
owner of the new ship. The private owner pays the shipyard the 
amount it would cost to build the same ship in a foreign yard. 
The Government pays the shipbuilder the balance of his price 
for building the vessel. So the shipowner does not receive one 
penny of the construction differential subsidy. 

Moreover, the shipbuilder’s profit, on the actual cost of con- 
struction, is limited to 10 percent. Upon completion of the job, 
if the shipbuilder’s books show a profit of more than 10 percent, 
he must return the excess to the Government. 

And let me assure you right here, that the Commission’s audi- 
tors will go over the shipbuilder’s costs with a fine-tooth comb. 
There will be no profiteering on these contracts. 

77 then —you may inquire— benefits by the construction 
su y 

First, the Government and the people of this country benefit, 
because it provides a way to obtain American-built vessels which 
will be available to the Nation in an emergency. 

Second, our farmers and other producers will have the protection 
of an adequate number of American vessels to carry their products 
to our foreign customers. A protection that was lacking in 1917. 

Third, American ship operators will benefit because they will be 
able to obtain modern and faster vessels to meet present-day 
competition. 

Fourth, the shipyard owners will be benefited because it will 
provide work for their yards. 

Fifth, and most important, tens of thousands of skilled and un- 
skilled mechanics will benefit by steady employment at good 
wages in the shipyards, and other thousands of workmen will have 
employment in the steel, copper, electric, lumber, paint, glass, and 
other industries, that supply materials for ships. The American 
workman, above all others, will benefit by the ship-construction 
subsidies. This should lighten the burden of unemployment re- 


lief in many communities. In fact, the whole Nation is benefited 
by the contemplated shipbuilding program. 

Not only will there be new ships but there is a new plan for 
operating them. Should the Government build the ships en- 
tirely with public money, they will be chartered to private opera- 
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tors, who will hire the ships for a specified time and operate them 
on trade routes considered, by the Commission, essential to the 
Nation’s foreign trade. 

This plan of Government ownership and private operation is one 
of the outstanding features of the new act. But there will be no 
repetition of the errors of the past in the operation of the Govern- 
ment-owned fleet. 

Under the old plan the Shipping Board assigned its vessels to 
private operators who mayaged them as the Government's agents. 
The operator took no risks. He was paid a certain percentage on 
the freight revenues. The Government paid all the expenses of 
operation and repairs—took all the risks of profit or loss. And 
usually it took a loss. 

The operator had no incentive to be careful, prudent, and thrifty. 
If the Government lost money it was just too bad, but the operator 
received his compensation just the same. 

Under the new act such form of operation is prohibited. In 
future the Government will rent the ships to the operator for a 
specified rate per month or per year and it will be up to the 
operator to make a profit if he can. If he loses money on a voyage 
it is his loss, not the Government's loss. 

Another aid to the American ship operator authorized by the act 
is the operating differential subsidy. This aid applies equally to 
the operator of privately owned and Government-owned vessels. 

It is the intent of the new act to put our American operato 
in foreign trade upon an equality with the operators of foreign 
ships. The Commission is authorized to pay to the American 
operator an agreed sum, which will make up the difference between 
the high cost for crew's wages, subsistence, repairs, and other 
voyage expenses on American ships, as compared with the lower 
costs for such expenses on foreign vessels. 

Who benefits by this subsidy? 

Of course, the operator benefits, because it puts him upon a 
parity with his competitor in the foreign trade. He can operate 
with the assurance that he is not at a disadvantage because his 
competitor has lower operating costs. 

However, the American operator who receives such a subsidy 
will not be allowed to pile up excessive profits at the expense of 
the Government. The new law provides that if the operator's 
profits, in any 5-year period, exceed 10 percent per annum on his 
invested capital, then half of such excess shall be paid to the 
Commission, until the amount so paid has reimbursed the Govern- 
ment for the amounts it has advanced for the operating subsidy. 

The operator is not prevented from making high profits, but if 
he does, he must repay the Government for the aid it has extended. 

But the outstanding beneficiaries of the operating subsidies are 
the crews of American vessels. The Commission fixes their wages, 
hours of employment, and working conditions. Any increase in 
their wages is borne by the Government through the operating 
subsidy. The ship operator has no incentive to haggle over wages 
and hours. The Commission attends to that. This feature of the 
new act should remove all excuse for labor disturbances between 

tors and maritime workers. 

I confidently predict that Congress will act favorably upon the 
President’s recommendation for the modest appropriation re- 
quested now and will give the Maritime Commission authority to 
proceed with its plan. 

I also predict that within the next 3 years we shall see the 
American flag floating over a fleet of new ships, modern in every 
respect, and providing adequate protection for passengers and 
crew from every peril of the sea. Those are the kind of vessels 
authorized by the new act. I predict that through their con- 
struction the businessmen of the Nation will receive a new 
impetus; that the farmer will have the facilities required to carry 
his grain to foreign markets; that the worker will experience a 
pride in having produced vessels comparable with those of any 
nation on earth; and that all our people will again feel secure in 
the possession of a second line of defense, capable of meeting any 
contingency which may face the Nation. 

I am satisfied the American people will approve the invest- 
ment we shall make in America’s new trade ships. 


“Anybody Is Justified in Doing Anything So Long 
as the Law Doesn't Say It's Wrong“ J. P. Mor- 
gan. Ford “Service Men”—Gunmen, Ex-Pugs, 
Racketeers, Thugs, Convicts. Edgerton and His 
“Church Work” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1937 


J. P. MORGAN ARRIVES FROM ENGLAND—AND BLURTS WHAT HE REALLY 
THINKS 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, arriving in New York 
early in June 1937, Mr. J. P. Morgan made a public state- 
ment as follows: 
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Anybody is justified in doing anything so long as the law doesn’t 
say it’s wrong. 

Since the above statement, Mr. Morgan has issued expla- 
nations. His excuse was that the statement was merely an 
“offhand remark.” Undoubtedly, had he issued a formal 
statement he would have been more cautious. 

I do not wish to waste any time moralizing on J. P. Morgan. 
The fact that he admitted his statement was offhand is 
sufficient to understand that he meant what he said. The 
unfortunate thing is that he pretty well stated what is the 
prevailing idea of a great many of our big industrial leaders. 
If there is no law, but a question of ethics and morals, they 
feel it unnecessary to observe a moral or ethical course. Mr. 
Morgan therefore stated for himself and his class that the 
only way they can be kept from doing wrong is to have a law 
providing that they be forced to do so under penalty. 

Truthfully, the statement by Mr. Morgan is a monstrous 
doctrine. Mind you, he says anybody is justified in doing 
anything—mind you, anything—‘“so long as the law doesn't 
say it’s wrong.” In other words, if you can work young ladies 
for five or six dollars a week, who will be forced into prosti- 
tution—and the law does not say it is wrong—then you are 
justified in doing it. 

PROFIT ON WAR O. K.; LAW DOESN'T SAY IT’S WRONG 

Mr. Morgan has, as a matter of fact, followed this philoso- 
phy all of his life. In the Nye investigation it was shown 
the financial profit that he and his partners made out of the 
World War. I do not say that he alone, with evil intent, 
caused the war, but he and his partners and the character 
of their operations had a great deal to do with our enter- 
ing it. 

Certainly it was the extension of credit and the consequent 
inflation of prices that directly led to our getting into the 
war. This was Mr. Morgan’s big job. After he had done his 
job, he got his money out of the United States Government 
and out of the American taxpayers. Then 5,000,000 Ameri- 
cans got in the Army and Navy and thousands of them got 
killed. Mr. Morgan got the cash and the American people 
got the war, the deaths, and the taxes. 

Apparently he believes he was justified in his course be- 
cause the law doesn’t say it’s wrong. 

Mr. Morgan, in stating what he believed to be the truth, 
brought out strongly the necessity of having laws for the 
protection of the welfare of the American people. That 
means the necessity of minimum wages, social security, and 
other legislation to establish fixed minimum rights. 

HENRY FORD HAS A PRIVATE ARMY 

Mr. Henry Ford, for instance, has a police force of gunmen, 
ex-pugs, racketeers, thugs, and former convicts which he calls 
“Ford’s Service Men”, which really is a private army used 
to intimidate his employees. Mr. Ford uses these men in 
order to be above the law of his country. 

Now, if the United States Government had “service men” 
to the extent of Mr. Ford, we would have a standing army 
of six and one-half million men. Undoubtedly Mr. Ford 
believes his private army and their practices are justified, 
because the law does not say they are wrong. 

INSULL—HIS PAPER EMPIRE; THE LAW DID NOT SAY IT WAS WRONG 

Mr. Insull built up a great paper empire. Thousands of 
people bought his phony stocks and hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American people’s money was lost. Apparently he, 
too, thought that he was “justified” because the law did not 
say it was wrong. 

Returning to Mr. Morgan, I am not trying to make Mr. 
Morgan any special kind of a villain. Indeed, the unfortu- 
nate thing is that his ideas do not necessarily apply to people 
who are rich, but many people who are poor. The peo- 
ple as a whole made profits out of the war, too. Mr. Morgan 
was not alone. 

But the idea of many of our great industrial leaders, 
that they have no social and moral responsibility to the 
people of the United States, is a distressing one. 

PRAYER AND POVERTY. “CHURCH WORK”—EDGERTON 

For further instance, the other day John E. Edgerton, who 
opens his mills regularly with prayer—and poverty—in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and who is one of the worst labor haters in Amer- 
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ica, refused to answer a question before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Minimum Wages, whether a man and 
his family could live on $16 a week. He said it was abso- 
lutely irrelevant to the minimum-wage bill. When the crowd 
laughed at him he smugged into a contemptuous smirk and 
spoke of his church work. 

The truth is that he has been one of the most reactionary 
leaders of the South and has continuously done everything to 
degrade the South and bring lower wages to the southern 
people. Such misleaders as he should be required to follow 
the law, in order that other employers who have social con- 
sciousness may be protected in their decent standards. 

PUBLIC MORALITY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANYTHING GOES 

I could go on giving these examples by the dozen for weeks 
upon weeks. For, indeed, much of our public morality is 
based on the idea that anything goes—if you do not get 
caught, or if the law does not say it is wrong. The moral 
is, jump through a loophole if you get the money, even though 
you land on thousands of other people’s rights and cause 
suffering and poverty by the act. 

There are literally thousands upon thousands of practices 
which are indecent, immoral, which are not prohibited by 
the law. One of the big cries of the businessmen, and espe- 
cially the big businessmen, is that the Government should 
stay out of business, and that business should be let alone 
and have self-government. Still, when remarks are made 
of an offhand nature it generally comes to the surface that 
you can do anything—whatever you care to do, whether it is 
honest or dishonest, whether it is cruel, brutal, indecent, im- 
moral, or unpatriotic, just so there is not a law to put you in 
prison. 

COMMON SENSE DEMANDS LAWS AND STANDARD PRACTICES 


That is the reason we need laws to protect the people of 
this country, laws which which can be enforced. That is 
the reason labor must organize and be protected in that 
right by the dignity of American law. That should be done 
without reference to people being rich or poor. 

But again, the people must exercise restraint, and not 
blame everything on the rich. I have heard very poor 
people say: “Well, Morgan is smart. Wouldn’t you do the 
same thing if you had the chance?” I have heard men refer 
to Henry Ford as though he were some grand old patriarch. 
I have heard others say that anybody would do what Insull 
did if they had half a chance. 

All of this indicates to me that we cannot depend on a 
patriarch as the head of a factory, for even if he is good 
he may die. Nor can we depend on business institutions 
any more than on human beings, when operating without 
laws. That is because there are enough men without social 
responsibility who will make it impossible for the decent 
people to comply with high ethical and moral standards. 

We need not complain too much of Mr. Morgan’s state- 
ment; too many people believe the same thing. For that 
matter, I pay my income tax, but no more than required. 

But the statement of Mr. Morgan leads me to repeat that, 
in plain common sense, we must have laws. 


Fair Labor Standards Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HUGO L. BLACK, OF ALABAMA, DELIVERED 
DURING THE NATIONAL RADIO FORUM ON JUNE 7, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able and interesting address 
delivered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], on 
the 7th instant, relative to the so-called fair labor standards 
Dill. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Over 4 years ago when I first introduced in the Senate a bill for 
a 5-day 6-hour working week I was given the courtesy of speaking 
to the national radio audience over this same network of the Star 
Forum. 

At that time I said: 

“One thing is clear in all the tumult of conflicting views and 
clashing theories our people will not permit the starvation of these 
unemployed millions. Two courses are opaa to prevent this. It 
will not stand delay. In some way they uld be given a chance 
to earn an honest living by work. Failing this, we must broaden, 
expand, and probably perpetuate a system of public care. We are 
now unmistakably at the crossroads, where we must choose between 
the evils of a dole system and some method of supplying work for 
our people.” 

Subsequent events—the continuing magnitude of the relief prob- 
lem even in the midst of our new prosperity—have borne out that 
ediction. 
The Biack-Connery bill, introduced @ weeks ago, is an attempt to 
provide that chance for private work my first bill was intended to 


ve. 
The people of the United States have long been ready and anxious 
to protect American workers from sweatshop hours and sweatshop 


subject which has so long been close to their hearts. 

This bill has been introduced for action at this session of Con- 
gress because Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Democratic Party keep 
their promises and carry out their pledges. 

This bill keeps as plain a promise as a party platform and a party 
candidate ever made to this Nation. And it carries out a voters’ 
mandate to perform that promise unprecedented in American 
history. 


I was one of the members of the Platform Committee at the 
Democratic National Convention last fall. I remember the en- 
thusiasm with which the Committee and the Convention drafted 
and adopted ghis plank for the Democratic platform: “We know 
that minimum wages, maximum hours, child labor, 
and 5 8 conditions in industry cannot be adequately han- 
dled by 48 separate State legislatures, 48 separate State adminis- 
trations, and 48 separate State courts. * * We have sought 
and will continue to seek to meet these problems through 
legislation within the Constitution.” 

To an American people who had been starving in the midst of 
plenty, who were paying heavy taxes for relief of the unemployed 
while sweatshops were working longer and longer hours, and too 
8 paying smaller and smaller wages, that plank repre- 
sented common sense as well as humanity. 

In his closing campaign speech at Madison Square Garden 
President Roosevelt aeey TRA “Of course we will continue to 
seek to improve working conditions for the workers of America 
to reduce hours overlong, to increase wages that spell starva- 
tion, to end the labor of children, to wipe out sweatshops. * * 
For all these things we have only just begun to fight.” 

You remember the way he said that. He said it as if he meant 
it and as if the Democratic Party meant it. And 27,000,000 
people believed that he—and the Democratic Party—meant it. 

But Madison Square wasn't the first time in the campaign 
when he made that promise. He had made substantially the 
same promise at Omaha when he addressed the farmers of the 
country and promised intelligent reorganization of the farmers’ 
domestic market. In that speech at Omaha he pointed out that 
one of the big answers to the problems of the farming popula- 
tion was to give the mass of city workers enough purchasing 
power to buy the products of the farm, and thereby to increase 
the cash income of the American farmer. 

Every farmer will remember how he said it: “Increasing produc- 
a alone in an unlimited way appeals to no person who thinks 

roblem through. Increasing consumption must go hand in 
8 with it. Here is a simple figure to mull over. If every 
tantly in the United States had enough money to live on what 
the doctors and dietitians call a class A diet, we would need food- 
stuffs from 45,000,000 acres more than we are using today. * * * 
I seek to increase purchasing power so that people can pay for 
more food and better food, and in turn provide larger and larger 
domestic market for the farmer.” 

Again in his Inaugural Speech, the President promised to put an 
end to conditions under which one-third of the population were 

ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 

It is to carry out all of these promises of the President and of 
the Democratic Party that the Black-Connery bill has been intro- 
duced—promises to the wage earner and to the farmer—promises 
to the humanity and to the economic common sense of the whole 
Nation—promises which were to be performed as soon after elec- 
tion as possible. 

In those industries which sell their product in interstate com- 
merce the bill would eliminate child labor, trouble-breeding pri- 
vately-paid strikebreakers and labor spies, and those unnecessarily 
long hours which wear out part of the working population while 
they keep the rest from having work to do. In addition it would 
provide a way by which those who get less than $1,200 a year in 
nonagricultural employment may, within that limit, get wages 


fairly representing the value of what they give and the cost of 
what they need to live on. 
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Last week, over a national radio hook-up, I 
bill proposed to do. I will be glad to send a copy 
and a sectional analysis of the bill to anyone who 
777... itp gy V cakes 

bill applies to 3 


tried to tell what the 
of that address 
will send a 
To summarize briefly, the Black-Connery 
working conditions in nonagricultural industries whose product 
transported across State lines or competes locally with products 
from other States. The bill does not apply to workers on farms, 

It does not apply to workers in purely local services like restau- 
rants and hotels and laundries and stores and newspapers. All 
these are left to the States to handle. 

For those industrial employees working in interstate products 
to whom it does apply, the bill proposes first to set a number 
of hours per week and a number of cents per hour as standards 
below which, except under exceptional circumstances or in ex- 
ceptional localities, American working conditions should not be 
chiseled. At present no figures have been set in the bill for the 
number of hours or the number of cents per hour. From 80 up 
to 40 hours a week have been suggested, and from 40 to 80 cents 
an hour. The committees have not yet decided what figures to 
recommend to Congress. 

Then the bill gives a Labor Board of five members, appointed 
by the President and passed upon by the United States Be Senate, 
power to fix for particular industries, crafts, and localities 
at rates differing from the figures which will be written in the 


The top limit of this power in the Board as the bill is now 
drafted is to give workers as minimum fair wages for particular 
industries, crafts, or localities 80 cents an hour, or an annual in- 
come of $1,200 a year. A bottom limit to which the Board may 
reduce hours is as yet blank in the bill. 

The law contemplates that the different parts of the United 
States shall be recognized in the appointment of these members, 
so that the Board shall be familiar with the industrial, commer- 
cial, and 8 problems of all parts of the United States. 
The Board is given a flexible power to fix these higher wages 
industry by industry, craft by craft, locality by 8 after 
separate investigations and hearings and according to certain 
directions, which lawyers call “standards”, written in the bill. 
Those standards require, for instance, that in determining what 
shall be a minimum wage the board shall take into consideration 
the cost of living, the wages established for work of a like nature 
by collective labor nt, the wages paid for work of a like 
character by employers who voluntarily pay a fair wage, and facts 
which would influence a court in determining a fair and reason- 
able value of services rendered. There are similar standards for 
the establishment of the basic workweek. 

The bill then tries to stop employment at lower wages or at 
longer hours than have been fixed by the Board as fair. It also 
tries to stop the use of strikebreakers and the use of labor spies 
in the ways that Senator La FoL.erre’s recent investigation has 
shown are the practice of some, and fortunately only some, em- 
ployers. To accomplish these things the bill forbids the trans- 
portation across State lines of the products of businesses which 
do not obey the law. 

Now notice how different this bill is from the N. R. A. 

First. It applies only to interstate industries and those local 
industries which substantially and materially compete with inter- 
state industries. It leaves the entirely local employer and the 
small employer alone. 

Second. It deals with labor conditions only; it has nothing to 
do with fixing prices, with trade practices, with production con- 
trols, and with monopolies. 

Third. All the wage and hour regulation is done by the Govern- 
ment Labor Board itself, not by private code authorities in the 
industry. Under this bill one crowd in an industry cannot gang 
up on the others or run up expenses on the others. 

Fourth. Its jurisdiction stops short at the equivalent of an 
annual worker’s income of $1,200 a year—usually far below the 
wage scale for unionized industry. 

Fifth. The new Labor Board is instructed under the bill to put 
the new labor regulations into effect slowly enough so that indus- 
try will not be dislocated and men thrown out of work in the 
process and to put them into effect In sueh a way that they will 
help rather than supplant collective bargaining. 

ow many workers are affected? 

That depends upon the figures which will be written into the 
bill or which the Board may later fix under its flexible powers 
over hours and wages. We have had evidence before the Com- 
mittee that something under 3,000,000 people are now getting less 
than 40 cents an hour. If, for instance, the Committee should 
write 40 cents an hour into the bill as a minimum wage figure, 
these 3,000,000 would be directly affected. 

We have also had evidence that at least 6,000,000 people are now 
working more than 40 hours a week in industries affected by the 
bill. If the Committee writes 40 hours into the bill as a maximum 
work week, these 6,000,000 people would be affected. And dif- 
ferent results would follow if different figures are written into 
the bill. Estimates before our Committee are that the establish- 
ment of even a 40-hour week would result in the reemployment of 
one and one-half million workers. Shorter hours would employ 
still more 

The net effect of this bill for labor as a whole will be incal- 

e 

By shortening hours it will create new jobs in the unskilled 
categories for millions of our unskilled unemployed. 

By setting up better standards of wages in the interstate indus- 

directly affected, it will indirectly create competition for 
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labor which should affect wages in all industries where the labor 
is interchangeable between interstate and local industries. The 
Federal standards will also stimulate State legislation for local 
industry, and bring about better labor standards for all workers. 

And finally, the bill will underpin the whole wage structure, by 
law, at a point from which collective bargaining can build more 
surely and which will be a bulwark against the collapse of higher 
wages in the event of a business recession. 

With comparatively little direct administrative application to 
industry, therefore, the effect of the bill and of action by the 
Board will have indirect repercussions all through the labor market 
to the great benefit of all workers now employed—to the great 
benefit of millions on relief who want private employment—to 
the great benefit of the purchasing power supporting the com- 
merce throughout the country on which the permanence of all 
employment depends—to the great benefit of the Budget and the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

Now what are the objections to the bill? 

Two of them were stated the other night by a distinguished 
Republican Senator from the State of Michigan in a Nation-wide 
broadcast. 

His first objection was that Congress was acting pell-mell“, that 
there was no pressing need for doing anything about Federal 
regulation of hours and wages now and that therefore we should 
proceed leisurely with the subject. He suggested that we leave 
wages and hours to the States for the time being and study the 
problem with all its related implications for at least another year 
in the hope that what he called “seasoned, sustained, and matured 
recommendations of a specific nature” could be considered in the 
next year’s Congress. This Republican do-nothing-yet“ policy 
was overwhelmingly repudiated by American voters in 1936. 

His second objection was a familiar double-barreled shot. He 
complained that the bill subjected industry to “a national strait 
jacket” while at the same time no one could tell what would be 
done with what he called the “large discretionary and dictatorial 
powers” given to an administrative agency. In other words, he 
said that the bill was too tight; but if he was wrong in that, then 
he wanted the people to believe it was too loose. In fact, he is 
wrong in both. 

Let us consider these “pot shot” objections one at a time. 

Of course, to an old-line Republican Senator there is no pres- 
ent emergency about the condition of that third of the popula- 
tion who earn less than $1,200 a year. There never was any old- 
line Republican emergency about such people. Reactionary Re- 
publicans and Liberty Leaguers have never been concerned with 
that part of our population, 

To them there is no emergency today because the portion of 
the population they are interested in are enjoying our recovery at 
the top and taking big returns for capital while they fight what 
they call the “labor menace” tooth and nail. The present exist- 
ence of six to eight million unemployed, the fact that a third 
of our working population are still toiling for long hours at star- 
vation wages, do not press upon their conscience or their intelli- 
gence. 

In my hand I have letters from workers written me within the 
last week saying they now work 64 and some of them even 91 
hours per week. The same letters show that women are working 
in a nearby city, for net weekly earnings of $7.85 for a 65-hour 
week. But underpaid and overworked laboring men and women 
like that can wait in the relief line or in the sweatshop forever 
while these objectors leisurely make up their minds to “sea- 
soned, sustained, and matured recommendations”—and it won't 
make any difference to these objectors. 

But I cannot agree. Nor do I think that the vast majority of 
the American people entertain any such conception of the in- 
definite and interminable postponement of the interests of the 


working population of this country. The idea that the Govern- 


ment should do nothing to help the lowest-paid workers so long 
as it can be put off—that the workers can really share in the pros- 
perity of the country only as the prosperity of the upper classes 
trickles down to the lower classes is an idea I thought had been 
definitely discredited with the ummourned demise of the Hoover 
administration. Evidently there is today an effort to resurrect 
this dead Republican ideal. 

The critical Senator says that the prompt consideration of a 
well-worked-out legislative proposal on a subject which has com- 
manded the attention and thought of statesmen and economists 
for years, would be “a travesty upon prudence.” On the con- 
trary, I should think the “travesty on prudence” would be to 
abandon the 1936 Democratic campaign pledge and adopt the 
1936 Republican promise to do nothing. 

There may yet remain a few individuals in public life who have 
not thought through again and again the terrible problem of mass 
unemployment; the contradiction that some workers should be 
toiling long hours when others cannot find work to do; the con- 
tradiction that a third of the population should not have adequate 
purchasing power to acquire the necessities of life, when millions of 
unemployed would be happy to produce those needed necessities if 
they were only given the opportunity. But the common man, fear- 
ful of the future, of his job, his wife, and his children has thought 
about those things in the last 10 years as he has thought of little 
else. He cannot think any harder about it next year than he 
has thought already. 

Most men in public life have for years been giving the most 
prayerful consideration to these problems and to these contra- 
dictions. As I have said, more than 4 years ago I introduced a 30- 
hour-week bill which passed the Senate. And the subject of maxi- 
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mum hours and minimum wages had been receiving the constant 
thought and study of the American people since before that time. 

My bill of 4 years ago was sidetracked for the N. R. A. I then 
warned against the confusion of labor standards with the price- 
fixing and production controls provided in N. R. A. I should have 
been happy to join with the Senator from Michigan if he had 
then—4 years ago—desired a real study of the subject. 

But since then we have had the lesson of the N. R. A. experi- 
ment, the lesson of the Wagner Labor Act, the lesson of the greatest 
labor troubles in history, the lesson of the Supreme Court’s re- 
examination of the Federal Government’s powers over interstate 
commerce, and the lesson of what the American people want as 
demonstrated in the last election. There is not one provision in 
this bill, the substance of which has not been debated and re- 
debated or even experimented with over the past 4 years, and some 
of it long before. 

We know now as much as we will ever know from just sitting and 
thinking. We know that it is hard to set up machinery that will 
adjust an ultimate ideal of a single national standard of decent 
working conditions and of a single national standard of living 
and purchasing power in a single national competitive market, 
to the inescapable fact that there are great variations of local 
living costs and competitive advantage in this big country. 

But we also know that the problem will get no easier by just 
waiting for it to become easier. Hours get longer and wages get 
lower while these apostles of delay and do-nothing sit, think, and 


talk. As a matter of fact, the problem will get harder the longer 


the expectations of those who heard the Madison Square Garden 
speech are deferred. When people lose hope they want change. 
When enough people lose hope they make change, 

Pending the time when the Federal Government acts the States 
can do nothing to meet the situation. Each State which takes 
separate action to improve working standards only puts its own 
industry at a competitive disadvantage with the industry of States 
which tarry. This has been the only legitimate objection of em- 
ployers to useful State labor legislation. A national bill, on the 
contrary, may be the good employers’ chief protection against in- 
vasion of his market by unfair methods which his own standards 
forbid. 

To anyone who actually is anxious to help the third of our 
population with the lowest income the time for study and further 
delay has passed. The time for decision and action has belatedly 
arrived. The time has arrived to separate the sheep from the 
goats, to separate those who will give lip service “in principle” 
to decent treatment to the millions who make less than $1,200 a 
year from those who are willing to act on their principles. Four 
years—10 years—of study and waiting is not acting pell-mell.“ 
Rather it is acting shamefully and unwisely late. 

Now, for the Republican criticism of the administrative discre- 
tion given by the bill to the proposed new Labor Board. 

It is easy to pass off any program of comprehensive reform with 
the suggestion that it involves far-reaching implications not 
thoroughly understood. It is always easy to profess sympathy with 
the humane general objectives of social legislation and then find 
technical objection to any specific proposal. It is easy to object 
to legislation dealing with complex economic and industrial con- 
ditions on the ground that any rule of general application, how- 
ever qualified, imposes a strait jacket on American industry, or to 
say that any discretion, however circumscribed, vested in an admin- 
istrative agency, confers arbitrary and dictatorial powers upon a 
Federal bureaucracy. 

But it is a little disingenuous for the opponents of the wage 
and hour legislation to say both things at once—to protest at one 
and the same time that the provisions of the bill prescribing gen- 
eral standards put widely diverse industries into a “national strait 
jacket” and that the provisions of the bill enabling the proposed 
Labor Board to apply these general but flexible standards to the 
varying local and industrial conditions bestow arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial powers upon a Federal bureaucracy. 

Two facts face the Senator from Michigan in his criticism of 
these flexible powers of the Board. The first fact, admitted by 
all familiar with this subject, is that the variations between 
localities must be adjusted by administrative action. Those varia- 
tions are based on and reflect ever-changing facts which can only 
be fairly found and followed by h before a Board. 

And the second fact is that the administrative provisions of the 
proposed Black-Connery bill haye been based upon the most care- 
fully drawn State statutes which have already been before the 
courts. Perhaps the most important sections have been borrowed 
from the New York minimum wage statute. Chief Justice Hughes, 
in the New York minimum wage case, expressly commended that 
3 its flexible “provisions for careful and deliberate pro- 
cedure. 

There are some who loudly cry that reasonable working hours 
and fair wages will decrease production. I deny this. If every 
able-bodied worker in the land were now working to produce as 
much as he could, and the goods produced were being distributed 
as rapidly and as equitably as possible, there might be some basis 
for this theory. But when many millions of our working popula- 
tion are unemployed and their work is going to waste, and even 
those lucky ones at work have not the means to buy the things 
which they would like to have and which the unemployed could 
produce, there is obviously some catch in a theory that tells us 
higher wages and shorter hours will hurt our working population. 

That theory ignores the two most important facts of our busi- 
ness life—the growing displacement of industrial workers by ma- 
chines and the growing dependence of a cash-crop agricultural 
population upon the purchasing power of the industrial worker, 
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Increased output per man between 1920 and 1927 was 27 per- 
cent in agriculture, 38 percent in mining, and 43 percent in manu- 
facturing. I do not have the figures for the improvement between 
1927 and 1937. But it is certain that the ingenuity forced upon 

ent to achieve lower costs during the depression has 
materially further increased efficiency, at least in manufacturing 
and mining, and there is evidence before our Joint Committee to 
show that industrial output per man has increased 40 percent 
since 1929. 

That increased efficiency may not have been the only reason why 
we got into the depression. But it is a very important reason why 
we are coming out of it in a curious unstable way—with great pros- 
perity at the top, millions of unemployed at the bottom, and a 
tax burden for the support of the purchasing power of those un- 
employed which can permanently threaten the Budget. 

We have been gradually reducing hours and raising the real 
standard of living of our lowest paid workers for years. But if we 
would keep pace with the raids which the improvements of ma- 
chines are now making upon the balance of our economic sys- 
tem, upon the number of men who can find work in the city which 
permits them to buy the surplus on the farm, we must adjust 
Wages and hours approximately as fast as the machine changes 
output per man. Perhaps it may be theoretically possible over a 
period of time to have machines create new wants and absorb dis- 
placed labor. But that is not actually happening today. And it 
will not happen unless by governmental direction of some kind we 
create those wants and absorption by deliberately shortening the 
working day and deliberately increasing the standard of living of 
the poorest pald worker. Otherwise all will suffer together 
farmer, laborer, financier, man of property. 

There is no reason why the prices of goods, commodities, and 
services should rise in a vicious circle merely because the poorest 
paid wage earner gets part of the benefit of a machine civilization 
in increased leisure and a fair return for his work. The wages 
of the lower ranks of labor are becoming less and less important 
in the final cost of the machine-made product. Probably they do 
not amount on the average today to more than 20 percent of the 
cost of the product. The additional benefit to labor granted by 
this bill can safely come out of what now is the share of the 
owner of the machine and the financier in the profits of industry, 
augmented as it will be by the increased purchasing power of 
the working population. And it will undoubtedly cost the owner of 
the machine less to pay his contribution to society in the shape of 
higher wages than in the 25-percent normal income tax with which 
he today pays that contribution in England. 

Economic theories are “sound” only when they work. In the 
last 4 years a small group, both powerful and noisy, has insisted 
that everything that worked was theoretically “unsound.” We 
are wisely beginning to trust our own common sense rather than 
the charts and tables of that group. That common sense tells us 
that unless we solve the practical and moral problem of unemploy- 
ment—unless we find ways to create jobs in private industry for 
those now supported against their will out of the Public Treas- 
ury—our economic problems will steadily grow worse for farmer, 
for city dweller, for laborer, and employer alike. 

That common sense also tells us that it will help create those 
jobs and supply necessary purchasing power, if we shorten un- 
reasonably long hours and raise the wages of the whole lower- 
income third of our industrial population to an American stand- 
ard of living; and the common sense of the farmer tells him that 
his interests, here as elsewhere, lie with the welfare of the farmer’s 
best customer and natural economic ally—the workingman of the 
city. 
1 60 not say that Federal wage and hour regulation is the com- 

lete answer to the unemployment problem, or to the problem of 
Eseng our economy in balance. But I do say that it is a part, 
and a large part, of the answer—and a part that we can no 
longer delay putting in operation. 

We have waited too long for it already—at what cost in dollars 
and cents, as well as in flesh and blood, no one will ever know. 

Now we are through waiting. The Democratic Party has prom- 
ised the country this kind of legislation. The President has 
pledged it. The mandate of the election has ordered it. 

And at long last the American people are going to have it. 


American-Japanese Trade Relations 
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HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. DANIEL C. ROPER, SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE, AT THE LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE JAPAN 
ECONOMIC MISSION, IN WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 11, 1937 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the interesting address de- 
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livered by Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, on 
the subject “American-Japanese Trade Relations” on the 
occasion of the luncheon in Washington, D. C., on June 11, 
1937, in honor of the Japan economic mission. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Chairman Harriman, Secretary Hull, Chairman Kadono, and mem- 
bers of the Japanese Economic Mission to the United States, gentle- 
men, significant of this luncheon, I am glad to join a long list of 
American citizens throughout this country in welcoming this dis- 
tinguished group of visitors, which symbolizes the business and 
industrial leadership of Japan. Permit me to say at the outset that 
I am glad the itinerary of the mission has included the Department 
of Commerce and its Nation-wide business service stations. We in 
Washington and the managers of our district offices wish to con- 
tribute in every way possible to the pleasure and profit of your 
F In other words, we wish to make you feel 
at home. 

Our one regret is that you cannot have the rare pleasure of 
seeing our Japanese cherry trees at the stage of their greatest 
charm. But their beautiful and harmonious spring blossoming was 
a forerunner of your welcome visit, These colorful trees are annual 
reminders of the natural beauty of Japan and the corrollary of 
cultural influences. 

Your country has thus made a most valuable contribution to 
the beautification of our National Capital. We recognize this as 
an appropriate symbol of mutual harmony in human relations. 

Whether by coincidence or design, this appreciated return visit 
of an American economic mission to your country a few years ago 
has deep significance. It marks the eighty-fourth anniversary of 
an episode that was primarily responsible for recharting the com- 
mercial program of the Orient. 

I refer to that historic occasion in the summer of 1853 when 
an intrepid American mariner and trade diplomat was permitted 
to dock his sailing craft at a previously hostile Japanese port. The 
armament of Commodore Matthew C. Perry on that occasion con- 
sisted of good will. This equipment was supported by a friendly 
determination to penetrate peaceably the policy of your country’s 
traditional isolation and through understanding establish mutually 
beneficial trade relations. The tact of this American 
trade crusader in the approach to his objective quickly dissolved 
the nationalistic prejudice of the great Japanese Empire. Yes, it 
marked a distinct change in Japanese world outlook. 

Previous trade expeditions having been unsuccessful, the Ameri- 
can Congress in 1845 resolved that “immediate measures be taken 
for effecting commercial arrangements with the Empire of Japan.” 
Prompted by the opportunities under this resolution and un- 
daunted by three earlier futile missions, President Fillmore in 1852 
commissioned Commodore Perry to deliver a good-will letter to the 
Emperor of Japan. Perry encountered at first discouraging oppo- 
sition, but by quiet and diplomatic persistency he was admitted to 
Tokyo. This rapprochement was the first stepping stone to a suc- 
cessful trade treaty. Thus the opening of the commerce of Japan 
in 1854 marked the beginning of a constantly expanding volume 
of trade between the United States and that country. 

The infiuence of this relationship on the economy of the two 
countries may be appreciated by reference to current trade figures. 
Statistics for 1936, for example, show that the United States took 
85 percent of all the Japanese exports of raw silk last year. 

Cotton cloth, oils, tea, crab meat, and other items brought the 
value of our total imports from that country to $171,700,000. In 
the same year Japan bought 25 percent of all our raw-cotton ex- 
ports, as well as quantities of crude petroleum, refined mineral oils, 
iron and scrap steel, wood pulp. and other items, making a total of 
$204,348,000 of purchases in this country. Thus both countries 
have made substantial progress under exchange of those com- 
modities which are best suited to their respective resources and 
technology. 

After more than fourscore years of commercial intercourse, I am 
glad that I can address you as friends. Likewise, geographical 
considerations enable me to recognize the relationship of neighbors. 
In fact, with the exception of Cuba and Russia and our border 
neighbors, Japan is our nearest neighbor, separated from our most 
remote Aleutian Islands by less than 700 miles. 

This should suggest pertinent implications, including the thought 
that our economic interests are closely interwoven and can best be 
served my mutually friendly relationships. I am confident that 
practical students of both nations realize that under these circum- 
stances the conference method, guided by exchange of visits such 
as yours, and resulting in agreements and salutary treaties, is the 
proper procedure for the settlement of mutual problems. 

It is natural for each nation to desire to conserve its natural 
resources and do the best it can to promote the welfare of its human 
resources. Furthermore, reflection on this objective will convince 
all concerned that all peoples are entitled to live and develop their 
own civilization; that constructive cooperation among nations 
should and will control distinctive selfishness and find the way 
through peaceful procedure to help each other to security and 
happiness. 

An excellent illustration of wise procedure in dealing with com- 
mon property interests is found in our seal-control treaty. Until 
a few years ago, the seal herds of the Pribilof Islands were being 
rapidly depleted. It became apparent that conservation of this 
asset required the placing of responsibility for supervision and 
han in one nation, Wise leadership found the way through a 
treaty functions to the satisfaction of all, The success of 
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these endeavors is further found in the fact that the herd of seals 
is now the largest in the world. Thus, from the economic and 
conservation standpoints, success of this enterprise illustrates the 
fruitful results of treaty procedure. 

Under the operation of this treaty between the United States, 
Japan, Russia, and Canada not only are the respective equities 
of these interested countries protected, but the fur-seal resources 
are being conserved for the benefit of this and future generations 
of all nations involved. 

If such a course is wise in the case of the fur-seal industry, 
why should we not apply the conference method to all contro- 
versial matters, looking to the utilization and conservation of all 
interests common to the United States and Japan. 

The objectives of every nation should be at all times twofold. 
First, to solve individual national problems in the best interest 
and for promoting the greatest happiness. Second, to think and 
act cooperatively through broad understanding and good will, 
looking to the success of the interwoven relationship of all 
nations, 

It should therefore be our purpose to find the way to promote 
the progress and prosperity of our own Nation but with proper 
consideration for the needs and objectives of other nations. 

The best and most enduring results of life's relations are 
frequently its byproducts. If we wisely pursue the constructive 
policies and ideals of a given nation through the process of good 
will and understanding conferences, we have solved the major 
problems of international relations. 

There is great appreciation in this country of the constructive 
attitude of the distinguished Ambassador from Japan (the Hon- 
orable Hirosi Saito). In a recent address before the Japan Society 
annual banquet in New York he gave voice to mutual study and 
conference relationships between our two nations. It is through 
representatives of his vision and understanding that our interna- 
tional relationship, supported by good will, can be most effectively 
safeguarded and perpetuated. 

The recent Japanese-American cotton-textile conference held in 
your country is a splendid example of wise procedure. The lesson 
taught is to have frequent and frank conferences and never let 
any temporary differences defeat our abiding objective of solving 
any and all problems through peaceful means. Let us resolve to 
now and forever outlaw war between these nations which have all 
to gain through peace and good will. 

Members of the mission, we welcome you into our midst; please 
remain with us as long as you will and come back to see us as 
frequently as you can. 


Fair Labor Standards Bill 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCES PERKINS, SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, ON FRIDAY, JUNE 4, 1937, BEFORE JOINT HEARING 
OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the very able and instructive address or statement by 
the Secretary of Labor before the joint hearing of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor and the House 
Committee on Labor on June 4, 1937, relative to the so- 
called fair labor standards bill of 1937 may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


The bill which is pending before your Committees deals with one 
of the most pressing social problems in the country. As the 
President stated in his message to Congress 2 weeks ago, “One- 
third of our population, the overwhelming majority of which is 
in agriculture or industry, is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” 

There are few modern industrial societies today which have not 
attempted to buttress the attempts of industry itself to solve these 
evils with some system of maximum hours and minimum wages 
established by national statute. One of the most successful of 
these statutes, the British Trade Board Act, has been in effect for 
almost 20 years and has helped that country weather two severe 
depressions. 

The need of such legislation for the United States was recog- 
nized by Congress in 1933, and resulted in the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, under which codes were adopted 
for nearly every industry containing wage, hour, and child-labor 
provisions. Administrative difficulties in the handling of the 
codes and constitutional objections incident thereto resulted in 
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little effort being made for new legislation following decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

The failure to propose a substitute for the Recovery Act was 
not due to lack of interest but rather to the forbidding language 
of the Supreme Court in holding the codes unconstitutional. A 
way has been opened, however, for accomplishing certain basic 
objectives by the recent trend of judicial decisions establishing 
the power of Congress to legislate on our most basic national 
problems. With this vista cleared of constitutional debris, the 
view is still marred by need for the elimination of child labor 
and sweatshops and the establishment of fair wages and a reason- 
able workweek. 

The charge frequently has been made that the benefits to labor 
which attended the N. R. A., and there were many, were soon lost 
by the reinstitution by certain industrialists of unfair labor 
practices shortly after the Schechter decision. In the main this 
contention is well founded. An examination of recent studies 
completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the refusal 
of a limited number of industrialists to respect the wage and 
hour standards of the N. R. A. after the Court ruling has resulted 
in lowering of labor standards in entire industries. Since other 
witnesses will present to the Committees at a later date detailed 
reports on labor conditions existing throughout the country today, 
I shall dwell only briefly on this point. 

Taking the cotton garment industry as an example, 177 estab- 
lishments reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in May 1935 
and May 1936 on hours and wages. While the number of man- 
hours worked increased from 938,020 in 1935 to 1,068,349 in May 
1936, a gain of 13.9 percent, the number of persons employed in- 
creased only 2.6 percent. By lengthening hours, hourly earnings 
were reduced, and during that period the aggregate pay roll of 
all employees in these plants declined 1.2 percent, or by $5,016 
per week. Responsibility for this situation lay on the heads of 
a small number of the 177 establishments, for 11 cut hourly 
earnings by more than 37½ percent, primarily by increasing the 
workweek. This chart, entitled “Business Goes to the Wage Cut- 
ter”, which I should like to introduce into the record as an 
exhibit, succinctly tells the story for this industry. 

Furthermore, in the cotton textile industry studies covering 
448 mills for April 1935 and April 1936 disclose similar conditions. 
In almost half of these mills little change occurred in hourly 
earnings, and in 71 establishments wages were increased by more 
than 2.5 percent. But 168 of these firms decreased wages to such 
an extent that the total average hourly earnings for all of these 
mills fell from 38 to 36.8 cents, or 3.2 percent. 

Thus it is seen that a minority may demoralize the labor con- 
ditions of an entire industry. And such a situation can be reme- 
died only by the adoption of fair labor standards, the enforce- 
ment of which will curtail the parasitical practices of this rela- 
tively small group. 

I have no desire to see the N. R. A. system reenacted, but its 
primary aims, the elimination of child labor and sweatshops and 
the establishment of fair wages and a reasonable workweek, are 
ideals which are profoundly worth striving for. 

I know that the Committee is also sympathetic to these objec- 
tives, so I shall address myself to the principal question that is 
now before you for consideration, namely, whether the best de- 
vice for achieving these ends is embodied in this bill. In view 
of the statement of the Assistant Attorney General made before 
these committees a few days ago on the constitutionality of this 
bill, I shall limit my remarks to the administrative rather than 
the legal features involved. Permit me to say, however, that, 
even were I qualified as an expert in the law, I do not believe that 
I could add anything of value to the thorough and scholarly 
testimony of Mr. Jackson on the constitutional problems with 
which this proposed legislation is confronted. 

The present draft of the Fair Labor Standards Bill has three main 
objectives, (1) to exclude from the channels of commerce goods 
produced by industries employing child labor and engaging in 
other oppressive labor practices, (2) to establish basic nonoppres- 
sive wage and hour standards and to apply them as rapidly as 
possible to industries of an interstate character, and (3) to create 
a Board to fix fair minimum wages and a reasonable workweek 
for industries where the bargaining power of workers has not 
been sufficiently great to achieve fair working conditions under 
collective agreements. The bill contains provisions for imposing 
criminal penalties upon willful violators of the labor standards 
and authorizes the Board to invoke the equity jurisdiction of the 
Federal Courts for enforcement of its orders. It contains well- 
defined guides for the determination of the fair labor standard 
orders and gives the board latitude in establishing geographic 
differentials and special exemptions and tolerances in situations 
which the Board deems desirable in order to prevent any impair- 
ment of industrial activity through too rigid a coverage. 

I trust that the Committee, in its consideration of the bill, will 
not be deterred by the objection raised from some quarters that 
a bill which contains merely labor provisions is one-sided. In my 
opinion, one of the lessons which our N. R. A. experiences taught 
us is that it is not necessary for legislation of this character to 
bestow upon private industry the legal right to fix prices, limit 
production, and to formulate codes of fair trade practices. It is 
a mistake to think of minimum wages or maximum hours as exclu- 
sively labor measures, necessitating the grant of some correspond- 
ing privileges to industry. These labor provisions are themselves 
general economic measures. Moreover, fair trade practice acts like 
the Robinson-Patman Act, the pure food and drug laws, and 
others, each deal with the particular problem and need not be 
supplemented with unrelated provisions, 
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One of the objects of such a bill as this is to make certain that 
competition will work in favor of efficient management and high 
standards of productive quality. The overwhelming majority of 
American business men will gain a new sense of security if the 
law provides that basic labor standards be stabilized and hence 
removed from the arena of unfair competition. Only where there 
is some definite guarantee of uniformity of labor standards can 
management be assured that efficiency will be rewarded. Another 
element of security is the inexorable influence which the establish- 
ment of fair labor conditions will have in avoiding labor disputes. 
With the removal of oppressive wages and long hours of employ- 
ment the likelihood of strikes should . The free flow of 
commerce will not be interrupted and the interests of management, 
labor, and the public will thus be benefited. I say, therefore, in 
all confidence, that provisions for reasonably fair minimum labor 
standards are not to be regarded as merely a welfare measure un- 
dertaken for humanitarian reasons. Such provisions work to the 
advantage of the majority of employers quite as much as to the 
advantage of the workers. 

There has already been considerable controversy over the wage 
Subsection 2 (10) as it is written imposes 

the 


collective b: in well-organized g 
the Whitley Councils, but it also went one step further for indus- 
tries inadequately organized for effective collective bargaining. 
Trade boards were set up under the new Trade Boards Act of 1918 
composed of an equal number of persons representing workers 
and employers plus three independent persons appointed by the 
Minister of Labor. If the labor and employer members could 
agree upon fair minimum rates the three impartial members did 
little but preside over the meeting. In the case of disagreement 
they acted in the capacity of conciliators attempting eventually to 
bring the two sides together. The operations and decisions of the 
different trade boards were coordinated by a central division in 
the Ministry of Labor. Minimum wage commissions in our own 
States have pursued similar policies. 

I do not mean to advocate any return to the code authority 
system for I am strongly of the opinion that the formulation and 
enforcement of any Federal law should be confided entirely to 
sworn officers of the Government who are responsible to the public. 

I do feel, however, that the rudimentary standards as to mini- 
mum wages might well be established with the assistance of 
advisory committees of representative employers-employees and 
disinterested persons as is contemplated in section 14 with respect 
to the fair labor standard orders. 

I also feel that this section should make it clear that whenever 
the Board is about to consider a minimum fair wage order that 
committees of this character be utilized. From a practical admin- 
istrative standpoint, the use of such bodies for recommending 
minimum wages has proved distinctly advantageous. When mini- 
mum wages are agreed upon by employers and workers engaged 
in the industry and cognizant with the situation, the chances 
of arriving at a realistic and suitable wage are greater even than 
when set by experts outside the industry. This procedure tends 
to prevent standards being imposed which are too sudden for 
the industry to adjust its practices to. Moreover, when wages 
are agreed upon in this way greater elasticity is given to the wage 
structure when variations are required in times of rising or falling 


prices. 

It is also important that provisions be made for participation 
by both employers and employees in the proceedings before a wage 
board since it makes the task of enforcement easier. The em- 
ployer stands to gain by the establishment of fair wages which 
will eliminate the competitive element of undercutting rates. And 
participation in wage procedure stimulates the interest of labor 
unions and trade associations in making complaints of violations 
and thus reduces the temptation to disregard the law. 

Great care should be exercised in framing this legislation to 
make certain that the objections of labor unions to the Federal 
Government taking over their functions and establishing minimum 
wages which have a tendency to bring down higher wages estab- 
lished by collective agreement be avoided. For this reason I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with the statement of policy contained 
in section 5 which makes it incumbent upon the Board to fix 
fair labor standards with respect to wages and hours as distin- 
guished from nonoppressive standards only in those industries 
where through lack of workers organization their 
power has been insufficient to secure reasonable standards. 
insuring fair standards in these industries and by protecting the 
lowest class of workers in other industries from exploitation 
through the setting of the rudimentary standards, I think that 
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the objectives of minimum wage legislation will be achieved with- 


out encroaching upon in any degree the orbit of organizational 
activity. For this reason I should suggest that the bill make it 
clear that the Board is not to involve itself in delicate questions 
of classification which are better left to collective agreement and 
it therefore should not be empowered to fix any graduated scales 
by occupations. 

While the bill does not differentiate between men and women 
employees there is sufficient latitude given to the Board to sub- 
ject it to considerable pressure to establishing different minima 
for men and women. It might be desirable, therefore, to incorpo- 
rate a provision in section 5 which would make it certain that the 
minimum wage should be established on the basis of occupation 
and not on the basis of sex. 

One of the greatest difficulties to be overcome if legislation of 
this character is to be successful is that of enforcement. The 
experience of the Compliance Division of the N. R. A. indicated 
that small as well as large employers were tempted to disregard 
the code standards. For this reason I have grave doubts of the 
wisdom of including so broad an exemption in the act as that 
contemplated by section 6 (a) which empowers the Board to 
grant a blanket exemption to persons employing less than a cer- 
tain number of employees. 

Another method of evading the provisions of wage and hour leg- 
islation is by the use of industrial homework. I, therefore, should 
favor an amendment which would give the Board upon an appro- 
priate finding of fact the power to prohibit entirely the use of such 

ces. 


Among the most important features of the bill are those relating 
to investigation and reporting, most of which are contained in sec- 
tions 16, 17, and 18. I believe section 18 could be improved by 
em the Federal agencies to avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of State and local departments of labor for purposes of en- 
forcement and reim such agencies for such service when 
it is undertaken solely for the purpose of the Federal Government. 
Participation by the States is particularly advantageous in such 
administrative duties as the issuance of certificates, learners, ap- 
prentices, and handicapped workers and other exempt classes which 
must be dealt with on an individual basis. 

Attention should be given to the inclusion of provisions which 
would harmonize all the authorities and duties vested in the Board 
by this act with those performed by other Federal agencies op- 
erating regulatory labor statutes. For this reason I deem it de- 
sirable to include some provision which would make the Labor 
Relations Board the fact-finding body on questions concerning 
certain oppressive labor practices, namely, the employment of la- 
bor spies and the use of strikebreakers. They are so closely akin 
to the practices prescribed by the National Labor Relations Act that 
the vesting of these additional duties in the Labor Relations Board 
would tend to prevent duplication of effort and potential jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

The bill also overlaps to some extent the administrative func- 
tions performed with respect to Government contracts under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. This act has been in effect for almost a year 
and has played a part in bringing about reemployment through its 
provisions for a 40-hour week aud other standards by firms having 
contracts with the Government. This measure was enacted after 
the invalidation of the codes, as it was considered at that time 
that it provided the only safe constitutional avenue of approach to 
preservation of wage and hour standards by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It applies to persons contracting with the Government, 
regardless of the effect of the activities of the contractor on inter- 
state commerce. A case in point would be certain distributive 
concerns engaged in intrastate business. Since it therefore covers 
employers outside the ambit of the fair labor standards bill, I 
believe it should be continued in full force and effect, subject to 
the qualification that its labor standards should be integrated with 
the child labor standards and the fair labor standard orders which 
this bill contemplates, for it does not seem desirable to have two 
sets of standards for the same industry. 

This suggestion finds support in the history of the N. R. A. when 
the President, for similar reasons, issued an Executive Order re- 
3 that no contract be awarded to a bidder unless he could 

‘urnish a certificate showing that he was complying with the 
code of fair competition appropriate to his industry. 

Section 17 (b), relating to the keeping of records and the posting 
of labor standard orders, might well be strengthened by the in- 
clusion of a provision the posting of a schedule of hours 
for particular employees. Such provisions appear in better State 
labor acts, and under them the presence of employees at hours 
other than the posted hours is deemed to be prima facie evidence 
of violation of the act. 

There is another proposal a matter of administration 
which I should like to leave with your committees, and that relates 
to the child labor sections of the bill. The child labor standards 
fixed in this bill—a minimum age of 16 years, with exclusion of 
those under the age of 18 from occupations declared to be par- 
ticularly hazardous to the employment of children or detrimental 
to their health or well-being—are highly commendable and so 
universally accepted by all right-thinking people as to be outside 
the realm of controversy. 

The adoption of these provisions, however, will not per se solve 
the child labor problem. Child labor should be eliminated from all 
industrial and commercial employment, whether interstate or intra- 
state in character. Therefore the effort to secure the ratification of 
the child labor amendment by the favorable action of eight addi- 
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tional States should proceed with vigor, whatever action the Con- 
gress may take with reference to the proposals which we now have 
before us. 

In child labor legislation, as in other forms of labor laws, the 
object is prevention, not prosecution. The administration should 
be so devised as to work in collaboration with the administration of 
State child labor and compulsory educational laws, which are de- 
signed to keep children in school until such time as they can find 
employment under conditions which are not prejudicial to their 
health, safety, and well-being. Fortunately we had 20 years ago 
practical demonstration of the administration of the first Federal 
child labor law by the Department of Labor, of the practicability of 
Federal and State cooperation in this field. 

It seems to me that we should profit by this experience and con- 
tinue on the road which was opened at that time. The problems 
connected with the abolition of child labor are separate and distinct 
from those which will confront a board establishing and enforcing 
fair wage and hour standards. The key to the successful adminis- 
tration of child labor laws is the employment certificate or work 
permit which is the child’s credential entitling him to leave school 
and enter upon specified employment from which, by the operation 
of the child labor law, he is not excluded. And since the determi- 
nation of the conditions under which children leave school is a 
function of the States, a Federal minimum age standard should 
reenforce and supplement State legislation, which is in existence in 
some form in every State. Only minor studies are necessary before 
we could proceed under the provisions contained in this measure. 

For these reasons I believe it wise to differentiate the duties of 
administration and enforcement of the child labor sections from 
the administration of the wage and hour sections. 

In conclusion may I advert to the problem of wage differentials. 
This is one of the most difficult questions demanding considera- 
tion by the Congress in the enactment of legislation of this char- 
acter. On the one hand, it is necessary to avoid the establishment 
of such rigid standards that the industrial possibilities of certain 
undeveloped areas will be permanently frustrated, and yet at the 
same time it is necessary to avoid any mandatory differentials 


by to migrate to low-wage 
areas. It is very important that no differential be set which 
would give a competitive advantage to industries in one section 
of the country selling into the same market as industries with 
high labor standards. The delicate task of preserving the proper 
economic balance between town and country should-be performed 
administratively, I believe, rather than by the placing of specific 
figures respecting differentials in the bill. 

In my opinion, section 12 (5) of the present draft of the bill 
provides the proper solution by permitting the Board to take into 
account occupational differences according to localities and the 
population of the community in which such employment occurs, 
but the factors I have mentioned should also be enumerated as 
guides for the action of the Board. 

If the Committee so desires, I shall be glad to have the Solicitor’s 
Office of the Department of Labor submit amendments embodying 
the proposals I haye made in this statement, as well as certain 
other matters of detail. 


The Supreme Court and the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


LETTER FROM FREDERICK H. ALLEN, OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter in reference to the 
Supreme Court written to the New York Herald Tribune by 
Frederick H. Allen, of Charleston, S. C., on May 27, 1937. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 1937] 

COURT “SAVED THE SOUTH”—ALTHOUGH REPUBLICAN, IT STOOD FIRM 
FOR STATES’ RIGHTS, DESPITE MUCH VIOLENT ATTACK 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

I have noticed in your issue of May 25 a letter signed Molly 
Clinton, referring to the reconstruction era in the Southern 
States after the Civil War, and the so-called radical group “who 
insisted upon regarding the Southern States as conquered prov- 
inces to be ruled by martial law”, and the article is headed 
“When Congress Fettered the Court.” But I should like to point 
out the fact, as stated by Senator Grass, that it was the Su- 
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preme Court that “saved the civilization of the South” and its 
this reconstruction era. 

It was during this time that Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, that vindictive spirit, and his cohorts, a series of 
laws to hold the South in subjection by means of the Negro vote 
and the denial of the vote to most of the white population. 

The South had been disfranchised and its members expelled 
from Congress, and under a law passed by Congress the soldiers 
who had fought in the Confederate Army were required to take 
test oaths, denied the right to hold office, the right to vote, and 
other oppressive laws were passed. Among others a law was 
passed that all lawyers in the South could not practice their 
profession in the Federal courts unless they could swear that 
they had supported the Union. And this meant that practically 
no lawyers in the South could practice in the Federal courts. 

These laws were held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
and, mind you, that Court was made up entirely of Republican 
Judges, who would naturally, if they could, sustain a law passed 
by a Republican What did that Republican Court do? 
It held these acts unconstitutional and void; that they invaded 
the rights of the States in controlling their own internal affairs. 

Another law was passed, the so-called civil rights bill, which pro- 
vided that hotels, boarding houses, theaters, trains, or any public 
assembly should be open to all, whether black or white, and 
any refusal to do so made a person subject to penal offense. Who- 
ever refused social equality became a felon. Of course, it was un- 
constitutional, but it was passed by the Congress, Finally, the 
case reached the Supreme Court, and that Republican Court held 
the act unconstitutional and void, saying again that it invaded the 
rights of the States in controlling their own internal affairs, and 
I fain would quote Horace Greeley, the editor at the time of your 
great newspaper: “Greedy and malignant partisanship demanded, 
as necessary to the public welfare, measures which were only need- 
ful for the maintenance of unworthy and corrupt men in power. 
Of these measures the enforcement act was one of the most odious. 
Under it shameful abuses have been perpetrated.” 

Political power would have passed nominally to masses of newly 
freed and enfranchised Negroes. and actually to military rulers and 
carpetbagger civil authorities. > 

I will mention one other case, the Milligan case. Milligan was. 
a citizen of Indiana.. He was a southern sympathizer and did not: 
conceal the fact. He was arrested by the military authorities, tried 
by a Federal military court, and sentenced to death. His attorney 
sued out a-writ of habeas corpus. The Supreme Court held that 
since the Federal courts in Indiana were open during the entire 
time that Milligan was entitled to be tried in a civil court before 
a jury that the trial before the military tribunal was void. Judge 
David Davis rendered the decision, and in the course of it he said 
to a fanatical Congress: “You have violated the Constitution. It 
is true that the man at bar has odium all over him and he is 
humble; but he has a right, and that right is given him by the 
Constitution of the United States, to be tried by a civil jury in a 
civil court.” Milligan's life was saved because the Court was brave 
enough to uphold the Constitution against both the President and 
Co 


ngress. 

As a result of these various decisions a storm of denunciation 
broke out more violent than anything that has been said against 
the President’s proposal to pack the Court. The Court “had 
made itself the support of the advocates of rebellion”, had pro- 
vided “a secure shelter for treason vanquished on the battle- 
field.” It had “destroyed the congressional plan for reconstruc- 
tion.” “Verbal sophistries” had been applied “to conceal iniqui- 
tous doctrines”, and the Court was attacked as “rebel hirelings“, 
as “traitors”, betrayers of the “great revolution”, and the Justices 
were assailed as “antediluvian judges”, “old fossils”, “nine old 
superior pettifoggers.” 

Bills were introduced to deny the right of the Court to pass 
upon constitutional questions, and as today proposals were made 
for 6-3 or 7-2 decisions to restrict the Court’s power of review 
of the acts of Congress, and the one proposal made to enlarge 
the Court’s membership was so strongly opposed by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats of the North as a scheme to pack the 
Court that it was quickly dropped. 

The Supreme Court saved the South because it saved the Con- 
stitution. 

The South has every chance of again being in the minority and 
of being submerged by the votes of the proletariat in our great 
cities. The New England States seem to sense this threat for 
themselves, and all but 1 of their 12 Senators are against the 
Roosevelt plan. 

The Supreme Court is the “balance wheel” of our Government, 
as President Wilson called it. It is the only factor for stability 
we have in this country, with a population easily swayed by emo- 
tions and influenced by slogans. 

With the growth of administrative government and the great 
increase in the power of the Executive through the submersion of 
Congress, which has abdicated from many of its constitutional 
powers by delegating them to the Executive, it is all the more nec- 
essary that the situation of the Court should be assured and that 
the position which it early assumed and has always maintained 
of independence from every external influence be sustained. 

As that great jurist, Justice Story, said in his famous Commen- 
taries on the Constitution, “There can be no ty for a minority 
in a free government except through the judicial department.” 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., May 27, 1937. 
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Annual Conference of the Women’s Division, New 
York State Democratic Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


ADDRESS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A. FARLEY, 
DELIVERED AT THE DINNER OF ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
WOMEN’S DIVISION, NEW YORK STATE DEMOCRATIC COM- 
MITTEE, SYRACUSE, N. Y., JUNE 8, 1937 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the address of Postmaster General 
Farley at the dinner of the annual conference of the 
Women's Division, New York State Democratic committee, 
in Syracuse, N. Y., June 8. I was present at the dinner, 
and feel that Mr. Farley's address will be of interest to 


women generally. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


It occurred to me, when I first began thinking of what I might 
gay to you tonight, that the most original contribution I could 
make to this gathering would be to give my own reaction to the 
emergence of women upon the political scene. One of the most 
interesting aspects of human beings is their adaptability. You 
are gathered here today to discuss politics. No one seems to con- 
sider it an occasion and, yet, 18 years ago the ques- 
tion of whether women were to be accorded suffrage was agitating 
most of the women and all of the men of the country. Now, 
less than two decades after they were granted the vote, women 
participate in government in a major way much to the better- 
ment of government itself and greatly 
womanhood 


to 
My political life covers the entire era of “votes 


for women.” I 
‘was in politics before you were allowed vote, and I have had 
a considerable amount of political experience since then. I think 


we can all look back with amazement at the fears of those con- 
servatives who held that the extension of suffrage to women was 
a blow at our Government. Instead, women’s emergence in the 
political arena has caused a quickening social consciousness in 
government. This is fortunate because the social processes, the 
protection of the home, the human treatment of people in indus- 
try, the regulation of the hours and conditions of labor for 
women—these are essentially questions in which women have a 
real and fundamental interest. I do not in any way wish to 
accuse my own sex of any lack in this respect, but I must con- 
fess that these questions appeal more immediately to women. I 
think that the great interest of the women of this country in 
the President’s program for social legislation in the last election 
indicates clearly how much women think and feel upon these 
subjects. 

Tt bate in mind one rather oldish lady who, I think, illustrates 
what I mean. A few days before election she was asked how she 
intended voting. She answered, “I generally vote the Republican 
ticket, but I think the time comes when you must do the right 
thing regardless of prejudices. So, I am going to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 

As our civilization grows more complex the area of our lives 
upon which Government intrudes becomes greater and greater. 
And as it does it becomes more and more to have those 
who participate in Government better trained for their posi- 
tions, so that the very business of Government can be carried on 
more efficiently and more intelligently. Government, like life it- 
self, or any other living , is constantly evolving. There 
are no formulas by which its evolution in any particular direction 
can be guaranteed. One guaranty only can we give, and that is 
that the people, if they be intelligently informed, will concern 
themselves intelligently with their Government. They can in this 
way give to themselves the best that human experience and wisdom 
can bring in the way of self-government. 

I have said that government becomes more and more complex, 
and if our Government is not to become an outworn and archaic 
form, it must respond to its newer responsibilities. With the 
attraction of women's interest to public affairs, I have high hopes 
of the future; for women, fundamentally interested as they are in 
the social aspects of life, can, through their concern in the prob- 
lems of the day, help Government to the proper solutions of the 
difficulties that confront us. I have seen in my time the growth 
of public affairs from where they were the interest almost exclu- 
sively of a few who were active in party councils to now, where 
they are at the point of interesting every citizen of the country. 

And now that it is accepted as proper and right that women’s 
interest in Government is real, intelligent, and earnest, I look 


upon meetings like these as happy portents for the future. There 
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are problems ahead of us, especially in the field of social legisla- 
tion, which I, for one, can face with much more confidence when 
I know that you are weighing the pros and cons of those problems 
and are prepared to indicate your desire for their solution. 

Already women have had a major part in the molding of public 
opinion to such an extent that we have as actual accomplishments 
such far-reaching acts as those to promote world peace and child 
welfare. It has been the activities of women that have facili- 
tated the attainment of such social reforms as old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, minimum wages for women in indus- 
try and humane immigration laws. Women have demanded and 
Government has provided playgrounds and parks, hospitals and 
sanitariums and an extension of educational facilities, You have 
been willing to work and fight for these through defeat and vic- 
tory for all these years, and tonight as you sit in this room, I am 
sure you have a great sense of satisfaction in knowing that these 
early dreams have come true. 

But, great as had been your accomplishment, there is still much 
to be done. In the first place, women must be on guard to see 
to it that some untoward event does not occur to cause a slip 
back from the advanced position attained. Progress has too often 
been obstructed by a temporary shift in mass opinion caused 
usually by a let down of effort on the part of those who, having 
attained some of their goals, allowed for a time their enthusiasm 
to become dormant. Continued vigilance will insure continued 
2 and I know that the enthusiasm of your leaders will 
pet —9 continually vigilant so as to avoid any temporary retro- 

Secondly, the progressive enactments which you have brought 
about have come so quickly that the administrative machinery 
of these progressive laws have had to be set up with practically 
no experience as a guide. Consequently, the administration of 
the various phases of social legislation must be watched care- 
fully so that any defects can be quickly remedied to the end that 
a simple and efficient administration of all these laws may be 
brought about without undue delay. The quicker this is accom- 
pmnan the less effective will be the criticism on the of 

ose who disagree with our policies and the sooner these 
enactments be accepted as a permanent part of our government. 

Thirdly, many things are yet to be done. We must solve the 
problem of child labor, nationally. Everyone knows that child 
labor must be abolished, and I am sure that in due course a 
formula can be reached which will erase forever child labor from 
our national picture. 

While t strides have been made in the way of slum clearance 
and better housing, the field is still of great magnitude. This is 
a problem that should be extremely interesting to women. We 
must not in any way let up in our efforts until decent living 
quarters are within reach of all. 

Labor has gained more leisure and more income, and when the 
proper balance is finally struck and laws enacted to insure its 
permanency, the country will be more prosperous, more contented, 
ar on to the ideals which inspired the founding of the 

ublic, . 

Agriculture must be protected so that those who work the 
land will have the same benefits that accrue to those who live in 
the cities. This means good roads, rural electrification, adequate 
5 facilities, and actual protection against drought and 


Labor and agriculture, which I have both mentioned separately, 
have also a mutual responsibility to each other, which, of course, 
will ultimately be recognized, thus opening the way for each group 
to insure the prosperity of the other group. Women can take a 
great part in bringing about an understanding between these two 
great groups of our population through the dissemination of in- 
formation which will promote the working out of their problems. 
Here again we must work toward a balance, and here again, once 
we obtain the balance, we will have made permanent strides toward 
permanent prosperity and permanent contentment. 

Some may say that I am giving too much credit to the women of 
the country for the social progress we have made. Some will say 
that I am leaning too heavily upon the women of the country for 
the solution of problems yet to be solved. This is not the case. 
Both men and women will have to work together as they have 
done in the past. However, women by their nature supply ele- 
ments which, when coupled with the elements common to men, 
facilitate progress. It is hard to put your finger on just what 
each can do best, but you cannot deny that there has been more 
social progress in the United States in the past 18 years since the 
women have had the vote and have with men in 
public affairs, than there was in the whole of our history before 
women were enfranchised. 

Now I want to inject a personal note. It is almost 10 years 
since I became associated in an official way with the State organi- 
zation of our party. For almost half of that time I have also been 
chairman of the national organization of our party. My way has 
been made easier by the cooperation that has been given me by 
the Democratic women of America and of New York. They have 
performed a patriotic service for which I shall forever be grateful. 
There is no need of me repeating that I am for equal rights for 
women in politics. There is no need of me saying that the credit 
for what we have accomplished belongs to women equally with 
men. There is no need of me adding, but I will add, that the 
participation of women in our party councils has been responsible 
for the great strides made by our party in the State and the Na- 
tion. I bespeak your continued interest, your continued enthusi- 
asm, and your continued support. Keep up the good work and 
we will have nothing to fear in the future. Our State will re- 
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main Democratic, and we shall elect a majority to the constitu- 

tional convention to insure writing into our fundamental laws of 

the State those progressive enactments which have been so ably 

fostered and approved during the administration of our present 
t Governor, Herbert H. Lehman. 

Nationally, too, your support and effort will assist in the con- 
tinuation of liberal government, and there will be no end to the 
crusade of so well under way under the inspiring leader- 
ship of the people's warrior, our great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


Stand of Roads Committee on Cartwright 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there 
have been some inquiries and indications of interest as to 
the position of members of the Committee on Roads of the 
House on the amendment, which I offered to the work-relief 
bill (H. J. Res. 361) to allocate $150,000,000 for highway 
construction, I wish to place in the Recor the votes of 
members of the committee on the roll call vote on June 1, 
as follows: 

Yeas—12 


Democrats: Wilburn Cartwright, of Oklahoma; William M. Whit- 
tington, of Mississippi; Thomas O'Malley, of Wisconsin; Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia; Hugh Peterson, of John L. 
McClellan, of Arkansas; Nat Patton, of Texas; and John J. Spark- 
man, of Alabama. 

Progressive: Bernard J. Gehrmann, of Wisconsin. 

Republicans: James W. Mott, of Oregon; Karl Steffan, of Ne- 
braska; and Cassius C. Dowell, of Iowa. 

Nays—5 

Democrats: Lindsay C. Warren, of North Carolina; Monrad C. 
Wallgren, of Washington; Orville Zimmerman, of Missouri; Lewis L. 
Boyer, of Illinois; and William S. Jacobsen, of Iowa. 


Paired for—1 
Republican: Jesse P. Wolcott, of Michigan. 
Not voting—3 
Democrats: J. W. Robinson, of Utah, and Robert T. Secrest, of 


Ohio. 
Republican: Bert Lord, of New York. 


A total of 178 Members from 39 States were recorded in 
support of the amendment on the final vote, including a 
majority of 20 State delegations, while a majority of 19 
State delegations voted against it. The vote in seven other 
States was tied. Positions of Members from two States— 
New Mexico and Vermont—were not recorded. Under the 
circumstances I am proud of the vote. 


National Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I feel now, more than ever, 
that as a matter of economic recovery and, looming even 
larger than that, as a matter of social justice a tax plan 
should be devised that will guarantee to every American 
citizen who desires to accept its benefits a sufficient and 
decent competence through his declining years. 

The Social Security Act passed under the leadership of 
President Roosevelt is a step in the right direction, but it 
falls woefully short of accomplishing what must be done, 
The numerous bills now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee in Congress are all further steps in the 
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same general direction. I can and do support the Mc- 

Groarty bill and the General Welfare Act, as both of them 

recognize the principle that I have just stated. Each of 

them, as well as any other similar type of legislation in- 

troduced, would of necessity undergo such modifications and 

changes as discussion and experience disclosed were needed. 
DR. TOWNSEND HAS ASSUMED AN ARBITRARY ATTITUDE 


I am convinced that Dr. Townsend, by his unusual and 
arbitrary actions, has driven from himself almost every 
Member of Congress. His statement that the $200-a-month 
proposal was “holding a whiff of straw tied to a stick in 
front of a cow’s nose to get the cow to follow you” was to me 
shocking and disappointing. His statement that any Con- 
gressman who supported President Roosevelt and parts of 
his New Deal program, even though he supported the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act, should be marked for defeat in 1938, and 
his further statement that he considered other matters of 
greater importance than the national old-age pension matter 
resulted in driving from him every vestige of congressional 
support that he had. Mr. Arthur L. Johnson, the legislative 
representative of the Townsend movement here, I have found 
to be an able, capable, and sincere lawyer and gentleman. 
I am not in accord with Congressman McGroarty’s refer- 
ences to him. Mr. Johnson was as deeply surprised and 
shocked at the attitude Dr. Townsend took as I was, and as 
were others who heard him make such statements. 

I was opposed to the money-raising program of Dr. Town- 
send, referred to by Congressman McGroarty in his speech, 
and I earlier made my opposition known to my Townsend 
friends in Washington. I did sign the discharge petition 
on the Clerk’s desk to bring the General Welfare Act on to 
the floor of the House, and I did so with full knowledge of 
its contents, believing then and now that it is a long step in 
the right direction looking towerd social justice and entitled 
tu be given consideration on the floor of the House. 

Some of the very finest friends that I have in my district 
are among the Townsend supporters. I shall work for them 
and the thousands of other good people in my district who 
are entitled to comfort and decency and happiness in their 
declining years instead of misery, poverty, and heartrending 
suffering and humiliation such as is now prevalent. 

STATE PENSION NOT SUCCESSFUL 

I am glad that my State is in the forefront in the matter 
of old-age pensions but we are a long way from solving the 
problem. We must completely abandon the Federal system 
of contributions and must set up a national system of old- 
age pensions giving to every American citizen, irrespective 
of the State in which he lives, an equal competence, so that 
he may live in comfort and decency throughout the remain- 
ing years of his life. This can only be done and provided 
for by national legislation. If there are some who believe 
that a national transaction tax or sales tax is not the proper 
method of raising the money, then some other method must 
be devised. 

GROSS-INCOME TAX 

The Social Security Act, as now administered, levies a 
gross-income tax on 26,000,000 American people, all of ex- 
tremely low incomes. It may be that this points the way 
to the type of tax that will distribute national annual income, 
will guarantee security to every American, and will open the 
way for the youth of our land to find employment and to 
grow into useful citizens with an opportunity for full realiza- 
tion of their hopes, aspirations, and ambitions, 

In order to accomplish this, the principle of a gross in- 
come tax would, of necessity, have to be a graduated tax, 
substantially increasing as it went into the higher brackets 
of income. It would have to be levied upon every income 
of individuals, copartnerships, associations, and corpora- 
tions, that were engaged in profit-making enterprises and 
it would have to be collected monthly instead of annually 
and disbursed monthly. The foregoing suggestion is purely 
my own and comes to me as a result of the methods now 
being practiced under the Social Security Act, which, while 
moving in the right direction, is totally inadequate because 
it denies its meager benefits to the millions of Americans 
engaged in the greatest industry of all, to wit: Agriculture. 
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Likewise it denies its benefits to every individual who has 
the courage to engage in business for himself in an inde- 
pendent way and to that great army of professional and 
semiprofessional workers, as well as all older people who 
cannot or will not qualify as being destitute. 

PRINCIPLES MUST BE PARAMOUNT 

An analysis of my stand here taken is merely a reitera- 
tion of what I said upon hundreds of occasions in talking 
to old-age pension groups during the last 2 years of this 
subject and that is, that I was not concerned with individ- 
ualities or personalities, but solely with principles, 

I am convinced that no sound recovery can ever come 
until we first completely control and regulate our national 
finances and second, until we justly and equitably distribute 
our national annual production and to accomplish this 
latter, there is no more deserving and appropriate agency 
than the fathers and mothers of America by whose genius, 
toil, and struggle, the productive America of today was made 


possible. 


Be Fair to Boulder Dam—Southern California Asks 
for a Square Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 14 days ago, the 
water in Lake Mead, that great artificial reservoir created 
by Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, reached an eleva- 
tion such that the huge electric generators at the dam were 
able to start the production of firm electric power. It is 
true that before that date some power was produced, but 
this was of an interim or temporary character. From now 
on, as the water in the lake rises higher and higher, addi- 
tional firm power will be generated until the ultimate capacity 
of the project is reached, which is 1,760,000 horsepower. 

Sometime before the end of this year the United States 
will start the generation and sale of electric power at an- 
other great Federal dam—that at Bonneville on the Colum- 
bia River. Thus practically concurrently two fine Federal 
projects necessary for the prevention of flood and improve- 
ment of navigation, but at the same time capable of produc- 
ing vast quantities of electric power will become going en- 
terprises. 

TWO GREAT PROJECTS 

The United States may well be proud of these two projects, 
and I trust my colleagues will pardon me if I take a few 
minutes in which to speak to them of these two public enter- 
prises of such far-reaching importance to the Pacific coast. 
I am more familiar with the first of these because it is of 
particular interest to the section from which Icome. I am 
hardly less interested, however, in the project on the Colum- 
bia River because we of the West realize that what is bene- 
ficial to one section of our country is beneficial to the rest. 
Besides this, it was my privilege to be a member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, which recommended the 
development at Bonneville. 

Boulder Dam was authorized by the Swing-Johnson bill 
which passed the Congress and was approved by President 
Coolidge late in the year 1928. The authorizing act became 
a law only after many years of hearing and struggle. 

Located as the dam is, in the lower reaches of the Colo- 
rado River, the upper Colorado River States were fearful 
that upon its construction, rights to the water impounded 
and made captive would become fixed in favor of lower 
States users and that the upper States in years to come 
might find that much of the water of the river had become 
appropriated so that their use of such water would be frus- 
trated. It was under these circumstances that there was 
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state compact whereby the upper States might be given a 
firm title to water which they could use 10 years hence, or 
30 years hence, or 50 years hence. Finally, at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., in 1922, representatives of the seven States of the 
Colorado River Basin signed the so-called Colorado River 
compact, which gave these upper-division States the pro- 
tection which they so greatly desired and needed. This 
compact was not of particular benefit to the lower States 
of the Colorado River Basin. The State of Arizona never 
has ratified it. California finally ratified it, whether Arizona 
did or not, but upon condition that her ratification should be- 
come effective only when the Congress of the United States 
had— 

Duly authorized and directed the construction by the United 
States of a dam in the main stream of the Colorado River at or 
below Boulder Canyon adequate to create a storage reservoir of 
a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of water.” (Ch. 
33, Statutes of California, 1925.) 

PURPOSES OF BOULDER DAM 

A few years thereafter the Swing-Johnson bill was 
passed. Thus the upper basin States of the Colorado River 
secured the protection they desired through the Colorado 
River compact; the lower basin States secured a great de- 
velopment at Boulder Canyon. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act really authorizes two 
projects as follows: 

First. The All-American Canal, which takes water from 
the river just above the international boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico and carries it into 
the Imperial Valley. This part of the project is by the 
express terms of the act handled as a reclamation develop- 
ment. 

Second. Boulder Dam, which stores water to protect Im- 
perial Valley from floods, aids in a small way navigation, 
facilitates reclamation, provides a source of domestic water 
to southern California and furnishes ultimately 1,760,000 
horsepower of electricity. According to the act which au- 
thorizes these two projects, essentially separate in nature, all 
financial transactions affecting them are cleared through a 
special fund called the Colorado River Dam fund into which 
and out of which flow all advances, costs of construction, 
revenues, expenses, and repayments to the Government of 
principal and interest. 

PIONEERING IN PUBLIC POWER 

When Boulder Dam was authorized the public develop- 
ment of power was not looked upon with favor. At that 
time the Government was generating a small amount of 
electric energy at small plants constructed in connection 
with some of its reclamation projects. Where a navigation 
dam had been built and hydroelectric power became avail- 
able as an incident thereto such power privilege was usu- 
ally leased to a private corporation. There was a strong 
sentiment against the Government in any wise getting into 
the power business, 

In a way, the Boulder project broke through this opposi- 
tion to the Government having anything to do with power, 
but only at the price of having the power possibilities at 
Boulder loaded up with many onerous restrictions and con- 
ditions which seem strangely out of line with the present 
liberal policy of the Government toward the Federal produc- 
tion and sale of power. Thus the legislation passed in 1928 
provided that not one cent of money should be appropriated 
for construction until the Secretary of the Interior had 
made— 

Provision for revenues by contract “ adequate in his 
judgment to insure payment of all expense of operation and main- 
tenance * * + incurred by the United States and the repay- 
ment within 50 years * ok all amounts advanced“ 
together with interest thereon made reimbursable under this act. 

An interest rate of 4 percent was fixed which was margi- 
nally higher than the then interest cost of money to the 
Government. While the dam concededly served an impor- 
tant flood-control purpose and while Congress declared in 
the act that $25,000,000 of the cost was allocated to flood 
control, the act itself contemplated that power should repay 
this item with 4-percent interest as well as the remaining 


launched by these States an effort to bring about an inter- | cost of the dam. As it was a serious matter for anyone to 
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enter into a contract for as long as 50 years, the act did 
give to those who assumed the obligation a modicum of pro- 
tection by providing that the price fixed in the contracts 
should be readjusted 15 years after date of contract and 
every 10 years thereafter— 

Either upward or downward as to price as the of the 


Interior may find to be justified by competitive conditions at 
distributing points or competitive centers. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNDERWROTE PROJECT 


Pursuant to the terms of the act, contracts were nego- 
tiated, mostly for power, by which the Government’s invest- 
ment was definitely and firmly assured in advance of the 
expenditure of a single cent of public money. 

It is of interest to point out who made these contracts. 
First, there was the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California which was about to construct an aqueduct 
from the Colorado River to the coast and needed a large 
block of power in order to elevate this water some 1,700 feet 
over the mountains. This district was allocated and con- 
tracted for 36 percent of the total firm power available. 
The States of Arizona and Nevada were each allocated 18 
percent of the power which they were permitted to take 
upon notice at any time during the 50-year period. The 
cities of Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, and Burbank, 
which had going and successful municipal plants, were al- 
located 19 percent of the firm power, and three private 
utilities were allocated the 9 percent remaining. Since 
the date of the original contracts, the city of Los Angeles 
has acquired one of these utilities and its allotment so that 
the firm power allocated to private utilities represents only 
about 8 percent of the total. In order to further protect 
the Government the city of Los Angeles and one of the 
private companies were obligated to take and pay for such 
of the power as the States of Arizona and Nevada could not 
use. It will thus be seen that this project of the Govern- 
ment was, in effect, underwritten in a very large part by 
public agencies not engaged in business as a matter of 
profit but for the benefit of their citizens. 

The price which these agencies were required to pay for 
the use of falling water was such that 64 percent of the 
obligation was adequate to reimburse the Government for 
its entire estimated investment with 4-percent interest in 
50 years. 

After these contracts were secured, appropriations were 
made and contracts let for the construction of Boulder Dam. 
Construction proceeded rapidly and the dam was completed 
in 1936 and water began to fill up the great reservoir behind 
the dam, 

COST OF DAM, GENERATION, AND TRANSMISSION 

When the contracts were negotiated it was decided that the 
Government should not actually generate any power at the 
dam, but should lease the right of falling water, and that it 
should provide generating machinery, but lease such machin- 
ery to the parties on such terms that as to the 
the Government would be repaid the cost within 10 years at 
4-percent interest. 

The dam, including the $25,000,000 of the cost allocated to 
flood control, cost, in round figures, $100,000,000. The ma- 
chinery which has thus far been installed has cost between 
nine and ten million dollars. The city of Los Angeles has 
built two transmission lines to the coast entirely at its own 
expense at a cost, including receiving facilities, of approxi- 
mately $23,000,000. The Metropolitan Water District has 
built a transmission line to its pumping stations at a cost of 
approximately $3,400,000. One of the private companies has 
built a transmission line and another is building a line to the 
coast at the present time. 

TAXES AND FUTURE PROFITS 

There are one or two other rather interesting features of 
this Boulder Dam project which justify passing mention. 

While the Boulder Canyon Project Act was working its 
way through the Congress the States of Arizona and Nevada 
insisted that some provision should be made whereby they 
would receive payments out of revenues from the dam as a 
substitute for the taxes they would receive if it were built 
by private capital. The Congress decided that it was fair 
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to pay to each State, during the period of amortization, 
1834 percent of the excess revenue, if any, realized from the 
sale of power. 

The second interesting feature of the act was this: It was 
realized that after the Government had gotten all of its 
money back from the dam, the project would still be a going 
affair capable of yielding revenue in substantial amount. 
Under these circumstances Congress in its wisdom provided 
in section 5 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act that— 

After the payments to the United States of all money advanced, 
with interest, charges should be on such basis, and the revenue 
derived therefrom shall be kept in a separate fund to be expended 
within the Colorado River Basin as may hereafter be prescribed 
by the Congress. 

Thus, after the project had paid itself out it was to be 
operated for the benefit of the seven Colorado River Basin 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

OTHER PROJECTS GET FAVORED TERMS 


While this great dam was being built under the conditions 
thus sketchily outlined, marked changes were taking place in 
the United States. A depression of unexampled severity 
brought about an entire different outlook upon things by our 
people. A different attitude toward power gradually took 
form. Our people began to see the social significance of 
low-cost power. ; 

Timidity over the idea of the Government generating and 
disposing of hydroelectric power produced at projects estab- 
lished for navigation, flood control, and the like began to dis- 
appear. The great Tennessee Valley Authority took form. 
Bonneville Dam was authorized. The servicing cost of money, 
perhaps because of Federal policy, perhaps due to the play of 
economic forces, dropped measurably. 

As to these later projects, the idea was not to load power up 
with all manner of burdens and restrictions as was done at 
Boulder Dam, but to see that it stood on its own feet and was 
widely distributed to the public at as low a cost as was con- 
sistent with business principles. 

Now, the cost of hydroelectric power, unlike the cost of 
steam-generated power, depends primarily upon what may 
roughly be termed “capital cost.” By that I mean the extent 
of the cost allocated to power, the period of time within 
which it is to be repaid, and the interest rate assessed. 
Operating expenses are insignificant. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASES FOR A SQUARE DEAL 


In these later projects, unlike Boulder, it seems to be the 
idea of the Government that power should bear the burden of 
amortizing only that portion of the cost which is fairly alloca- 
ble to power. In all of the numerous bills setting up an 
administration for Bonneville, for instance, no suggestion 
appears that power do more than pay its own way. No man- 
datory interest rate or amortization is laid down. No fixed 
period of years is prescribed within which the Government 
must get its money back. Contracts in advance of construc- 
tion have not been required. 

This changed attitude of the Government toward power 
has naturally given rise to grave concern and anxiety upon 
the part of those who have entered into 50-year contracts 
at Boulder. Does the Government propose to undercut 
its own project at Boulder? Is it going to leave those public 
agencies who are paying for Boulder in a strait jacket until 
1945 when their contracts may be revised? Is it going to 
insist upon making a side profit of over $1,000,000 a year out 
of these agencies by charging them 4 percent interest for 
money that costs the Government less than 3 percent and 
have power users at its other projects provide in the rates 
they pay for only a reasonable interest charge? Is it going 
to make these agencies at Boulder pay enough for power 
to amortize with interest the cost of the dam allocated 
to flood control while treating patrons of other projects on 
a different basis? 

Of course, the answer is clear. This Government of ours 
cannot thus discriminate between its own projects and the 
territories they serve. Many years ago the Congress forbade 
discrimination by the railroads. It has forbidden discrim- 
ination by interstate telephone companies and power 
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companies. If discrimination by private utilities is wrong, 
it is even more wrong when done by the Government itself. 
Rates at different Government projects should not neces- 
sarily be the same. One project may be better than another. 
But certainly if the Government is not to lay itself open 
to just and deserved criticism it must see that in the finan- 
cial requirements it makes as to its several enterprises, it 
applies the same basis and the same yardstick. x 


The People of Norway, Like Those of the Other 
Scandinavian Countries, Are Far More Radical 
Politically Than Are Their Kinsmen in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 17 last I had the 
pleasure of addressing the “Syttende Mai” (17th of May) 
celebration of the Sons of Norway at Baltimore, Md. On 
that date each year the Norwegian people celebrate the anni- 
versary of the founding of their constitutional government 
in 1814, under which political democracy has been permitted 
to hold sway in their land. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the Government of Norway is in a practical sense the 
most democratic governmental set-up on the European Con- 
tinent. 

The legislative power is vested in the Storthing—Parlia- 
ment—the members numbering 150, elected for 3 years by 
direct vote on universal suffrage of citizens, both male and 
female of 23 years of age. The Storthing divides itself into 
two sections, one-fourth of the membership forming the 
Lagthing and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session on failure 
to agree separately, when decision is made by a two-thirds 
majority. The King may exercise the veto twice, but if the 
same bill is passed a third time it becomes law. The King 
appoints an executive Cabinet of at least eight Ministers, who 
may speak in the Storthing but have no vote. 

PARLIAMENT HAS SUPREME POWER 

This democratic machinery affords the Norwegian people 
an opportunity to make such changes in their economic and 
political organization as the exigencies may from time to 
tıme require. No Supreme Court or other political oli- 
garchy, including the King, is permitted to stand in the 
way of the enactment of wholesome and worth-while legis- 
lation in the interests of the people. 

I believe that a few facts concerning the conditions in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun with references to the other 
Scandinavian countries will prove of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House. Their ways of meeting the depression, 
unemployment, business stagnation, and so forth, must be 
of some interest to us. 

SCANDINAVIANS STRIVE FOR WORLD PEACE 

Though the Norwegian people are among the most pacifist 
in the world today, and though their Government in col- 
laboration with the Governments of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland have definitely taken steps to reduce armaments 
and have reduced expenditures for military purposes, Nor- 
way now finds herself in the awkward position of being com- 
pelled to make some slight alteration in her plan to reduce 
military expenditures. 

The Norwegians fear that fascism, which has taken pos- 
session of several of the larger countries of Europe, is striv- 
ing to establish its rule throughout all of Europe. Norway 
is particularly afraid of Hitler and his regime in Germany. 
There is also some slight, though perhaps unjustified, fear 
that Russia may impose its rule upon Scandinavia. This is 
no doubt due to the fact that under the rule of the Czar, 
Russia was at all times a potential enemy of the Scandi- 
navian countries. In other words, this condition may be 
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psychological rather than real, as every indication is that 
Soviet Russia is today the outstanding advocate of peace 
in the world. But it is quite otherwise with fascism, which 
desires the complete subjugation of the working classes to 
the rule of their plunderers. And so the Parliament of 
Norway has recently extended annual military service from 
72 to 75 days. 

In passing it may be well to observe that the Norwegian 
merchant marine has already suffered considerably at the 
hands of the Fascist forces now striving to destroy the 
democratic government of Spain. According to recent in- 
formation that I have just received from a friend in Nor- 
way, the Spanish rebels, consisting of Moors, Germans, 
Italians, and Spanish capitalists, have seized 25 vessels of the 
Norwegian merchant marine. 


NORWAY MAKES PROGRESS 


With respect to Norway’s financial status, it can be stated 
that it is suffering less than most of the countries of Europe 
from the world depression. While its prosperity is not equal 
to that of its nearest neighbor, Sweden, it is nevertheless 
much in advance of that of the average country on the 
Continent. 

The iron mines at Mo, which have not been in operation 
since 1931, have now been reopened, with the employment 
of 500 men, and it is estimated that the exportable iron ore 
in these mines amounts to 100,000,000 metric tons. It is 
also estimated that there are 200,000,000 tons of iron ore in 
the country. Besides iron, Norway has other natural re- 
sources, such as silver, copper, nickel, and zinc. There was 
exported in 1936 some 700,000 metric tons of coal from Sval- 
bard—the island of Spitzbergen. The annual production 
of Norway’s industries, including mining, totals one and a 
half billion crowns, or approximately $375,000,000, which 
compares with $75,000,000 for agriculture, $35,000,000 for 
fishing, including whaling, and the net receipts from its mer- 
chant marine, which approximate $60,000,000 per year. 

I have just referred here briefiy to the production of Nor- 
way’s industries in order to show that we Americans of 
Norwegian origin may be laboring under something of a mis- 
apprehension when we assume that “det er bare fattigdom 1 
Norge”—there is only poverty in Norway. 

PEOPLE OF NORWAY DECIDEDLY RADICAL 


It may be a bit surprising to some of the Members of the 
House to know that the people of Norway like those of the 
other Scandinavian countries are far more radical politically 
than are their kinsmen in the United States. Norway has 
today a Labor or Socialist government. The same is true of 
Denmark and Sweden. Finland has a Liberal government, 
with participation in the same by representatives of the So- 
cialist Party. 

To those of us who live in Minnesota and in the North- 
west where the Norwegians constitute a high percentage of 
the total population, it is of interest to note that the pro- 
gram of the Norwegian Labor Party is comparable to that 
advocated by the Farmer-Labor and Progressive Parties of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

During the campaign last year preceding the parliamentary 
elections the opposition parties attacked the Labor govern- 
ment on the ground that it was piling up a huge public debt 
and was moreover guilty of waste and extravagance, of 
levying unduly heavy taxes, and was desirous of establishing 
a dictatorship. The Laborites replied by pointing to the fact 
that the country had been successful in improving the living 
conditions of the average man and insisted that they were 
“spending to save.” ‘The Labor government has been putting 
into operation work-relief programs of public works with the 
workers being paid as in the open market, financed by super- 
taxes on big fortunes. The conservatives there, as the con- 
servatives here, have opposed the taxing of the rich to make 
possible improved conditions for the poor, and especially for 
the unemployed. 

The Labor Party after 3 years of administration following 
its success in the election of 1933, continued in power to the 
election of October 19, last. At that time it increased its 
representation in Parliament by one member. The party 
now has 70 members out of a total of 150. Curiously enough, 
the Agrarian or Farmers’ Party launched a few years ago as 
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an opponent of the Labor Party has been its principal sup- 
porter since the latter party took charge of the Government 
in January 1934. 


RETURNS SHOW LABOR PARTY GROWTH 
Under the list system of proportional representation now 
in use Norway’s political parties fared at the 1933 and 1936 
elections as shown in the table printed below: 
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But, Mr. Speaker, after sizing up the growth of the Labor 
Party of Norway and its comparative strength in that coun- 
try, let us look for a moment at the neighboring country of 
Sweden and note what has taken place there. The follow- 
ing table shows the comparative strength of the Social- 
Democratic (Labor) Party and the opposition parties in the 
election of 1932 and 1936: 
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COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT MAKES HEADWAY 


Norway has an excellent cooperative movement. There 
are both producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, but the lat- 
ter rank first in importance. In the development of coopera- 
tives, Norway can teach us much here in the United States. 
The Norwegians have not only built up their enterprises to 
a high point but they have developed the spirit of coopera- 
tion in their membership to an extent far beyond that exist- 
ent among the people in America. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement in Norway can 
properly be said to have begun with the organization of 
the Cooperative Union of Norway 30 years ago. The fed- 
eration was at first only an educational and propaganda or- 
ganization, but the member societies almost immediately 
enlarged their functions to include wholesaling services, and 
to these were later added production, banking, and insurance. 

The growth of these cooperative societies has been simply 
phenomenal. For example, in 1907 there were 19 societies, 
with 6,347 members, having an annual turn-over in business 
of $600,000. By 1920 there were 401 societies, with 88,000 
members, and a business turn-over of $18,600,000. By 1935 
the cooperative union had grown to 497 societies, with a total 
membership of 138,000 and an annual retail turn-over of 
$32,000,000. 

The cooperative union today is not only engaged in the 
retail business but has a large central wholesale establish- 
ment and is the owner of many factories producing goods for 
their own use. Among these are included three margarine 
plants, a tobacco-products factory, a soap factory, a coffee 
roasting and blending plant, a flour mill, a chocolate fac- 
tory, a shoe factory, and a branch factory of the Swedish 
Luma electric-lamp factory. 

BUSINESS TURN-OVER $32,000,000 

The following table shows how consumers’ 


cooperatives 
have progressed in Norway during the past 30 years: — 
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imports, 
crisis in 1920, which threw many private banks, 
panies, industrial and commercial concerns into bankru tcy, also 
retarded the cooperative movement. On the whole, however, con- 
and 


sumer cooperatives pulled through without serious losses, 

have continued to build up capital resources. Share capital of 
the societies in 1935 was 17,300,000 kroner and their reserves 
13,800,000 kroner. a of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enter- 
pa DO). pe, 1937; S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP PLAYS PART 

But it would be a mistake to assume that cooperation alone 
is the means employed for liberating the Norwegian people 
from economic bondage. Public ownership has played a 
prominent part in this endeavor. National and municipal 
ownership is very highly developed in Norway. From the 
very beginning, the National Government has built and op- 
erated practically every mile of the railway system. The 
Government owns extensive forest areas, some of the princi- 
pal waterfalls and mines, the postal service, and the tele- 
graph and telephone lines. A number of municipalities, 
and, to some extent, the National Government, own and op- 
erate a large number of electrical undertakings, waterworks, 
gas plants, street railways, motion-picture theaters, and 
other services. 

It would, however, be erroneous to assume that capitalism 
has been abolished in the Scandinavian countries. It is 
indeed not so, and it is not my intention to create any such 
impression. The trend is decidedly in that direction, and 
it would be well to note what has been accomplished or what 
the Labor and Socialist Parties now in control of the sev- 
eral Scandinavian countries have in contemplation. 

OBJECTIVE—"“PRODUCTION FOR USE” 


In his most excellent article entitled “Does Norwegian 
Labor Seek the Middle Way?” Finn Moe, foreign editor of 
Arbeiderbladet, of Oslo, Norway, has no illusions on this 
point and admits that ultimate freedom can only be found 
under a social order “where goods are produced for use.” 
He says: 

Scandinavian labor agrees with those admirers of Scandinavia 
who declare that social change is possible without a type of 
proletarian dictatorship now found in the Soviet Union. But 
Scandinavian labor does not believe that it is possible to create 
a just and happy society on a capitalist basis. It is convinced 
that the only solution to the social problems lies in the social 
ownership and operation of basic industries by a strong labor 
government as the starting point for a transformation of an eco- 
nomic system wherein goods are produced for profit into a social 
order where goods are produced for use. 

But while the ultimate objective of the Labor and Social- 
ist Parties of the Scandinavian countries is a system of 
production for use, they are not unmindful of the fact that 
years will elapse before their objective will be fully attained. 
In the meantime they advocate and work for reforms to 
ameliorate the conditions of the workers, farmers, and busi- 
ness people. 

GOVERNMENT AIDS AGRICULTURE 

During the incumbency of the Labor government in Nor- 
way legislation has been enacted in behalf of agriculture. 
It has granted the farmers large sums of money for the 
development of new farms with the result that twice as 
many new farms have been opened up as in years gone by 
and 60,000 men and women have in this way obtained 
steady employment since 1921. 

The Government has guaranteed sums needed to increase 
production in manufacturing establishments and has pro- 
vided the capital necessary to build new plants. “It has 
founded a Government-controlled industrial bank to finance 
the development of industries, especially in new fields.” Aid 


has been given the fisheries in providing them with needed 
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financing and also the Government has guaranteed a mini- 
mum price on cod. 
EDITOR DEFINES LABOR’S POLICIES 

In respect to the budget policy of the Labor government, 
Mr. Moe has the following to say: 

Formerly the budget policy of the Labor Party was based on 
the old liberal conception—that is, its principal task was to 
effect a more equitable distribution of the burdens of society and 
of the national income by its taxation policy. But today the Labor 
government stresses the point that the budget is an expression 
of the increasing role of government in the economic life of the 
Nation. From being administrative and social in its character 
it has become more and more economic. Today it is considered 
the duty of the Government not only to inaugurate great public 
works but to step directly into fields which have hitherto been 
monopolized by private enterprise. 

When the Labor government took office in March 1935 the 
budget for the coming year was already prepared by the liberal 
government and the Labor government had to confine its efforts 
to putting through an additional budget. In this additional 
budget it made appropriations for public works, for aid to munici- 
palities, and the equalization of the municipal taxes; for relief, 
housing, assistance to fishermen in the form of grants for boats, 
implements, and the reduction of debts; for harbors and light- 
houses; for the cultivation of noncultivated land and other agri- 
cultural purposes; for the building of highways and railways; for 
the reduction of interest on loans in certain cases where borrowers 


furposes. 
dget of the Labor government, a budget 
entirely prepared by it, gives a clearer 22 of labor's policy. 
This budget 5 for the in expenditure from four 
hundred and -six and nine-tenths millions to four hundred 
and eighty-one and four-tenths millions. (The original budget of 
the last Liberal government was much below the four hundred 
and thirty-six and nine-tenths million figure.) The Labor gov- 
ernment doubled the sums for public works, especially for the 
building of railways and highways. 
SCANDINAVIAN CULTURE STANDS HIGH 


We Americans of Norwegian ancestry have good reason for 
celebrating May 17. By so doing we manifest, first, an in- 
terest in the land of our ancestors and our kinsmen across 
the sea, and, second, we express our appreciation in these 
celebrations of that fine democratic spirit and culture that 
has made the comparatively small population of Norway 
one of great influence in world affairs. Its culture has 
made itself felt in every civilized land. The works of Ibsen, 
Bjornsen, Hamsun, and other literary giants have been 
translated into a multitude of languages and dialects. 

Incidentally, there is today no such thing as illiteracy in 
Norway. The man or woman in Norway who cannot read 
or write has not in recent years been located by the enu- 
merators of the census department. Scandinavia as a whole 
leads the world in literacy, and that in itself bears testi- 
mony to the general intelligence that prevails in that part 
of the world. The political democracy of these countries is 
also reflected in the social life of their people, as snobbery 
and caste are all but nonexistent. This omens well for the 
future. 


Representative Warren J. Duffey 
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HON. BROOKS FLETCHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN J. 
DurFEY, late a Representative from Ohio 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. WARREN JOSEPH 
Durrey, Representative in Congress from the Ninth District 
of the State of Ohio, was one of the most likeable and bril- 
liant Members of the House. 

His genial manner and his sympathetic understanding of 
our everyday problems made him a beloved character in 
the House of Representatives. He was never too busy to 
counsel with his colleagues regarding any problem or legis- 
lative proposal they wished to discuss with him. His popu- 
larity was well deserved. 

He was a native of the great State of Ohio, educated in the 
schools of Toledo, Ohio. He received the degrees of A. B, 
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and A. M. from St. John's University at Toledo, and his LL. B. 
degree from the University of Michigan. 

His interesting and active career included membership in 
the Lucas County, Ohio State, and American Bar Associa- 
tions. He was a member of the Eightieth General Assembly 
of Ohio, 1913-14; member of Toledo City Council, 1917-18; 
and elected as a Representative in Congress, serving in the 
Seventy-third Congress and reelected to the Seventy-fourth 
Congress; his untimely death occurring July 7, 1936. 

This is an impressive record of private and political activi- 
ties which won for him the friendship, loyalty, and confi- 
dence of everyone who learned to know him through the 
years of his useful and active life. 

As my colleague in the House and one of our membership 
in the Ohio delegation he was actively engaged at all times 
in the faithful discharge of his duties, and his untiring efforts 
in behalf of the district he had the honor to represent is well 
shown by the record he made in Congress. 

He served with distinction as a member of the important 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 

His congressional district, the Ninth Ohio, which he so 
ably represented, has lost an able Representative and an 
outstanding statesman. 


Representative William D. Thomas 
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HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Wm.iam D. 
THomMaAS, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, WILIA D. Tuomas had a 
long and distinguished career in the public service before 
coming to Congress. In his own locality and county the 
people repeatedly called him to positions of public trust 
and importance where he served with fidelity, loyalty, and 
unimpeachable integrity. He was a member of the New 
York State Legislature, representing his county in the as- 
sembly side of that body, and functioned so admirably 
that when his predecessor passed away, the Republicans 
of his district, by a well-nigh unanimous vote, sent him 
to the National Legislature. 

His was a modest nature, but he had a rare genius for 
separating the legislative wheat from the chaff, and his 
vote always voiced sound Americanism, which was one of 
our beloved colleague’s most outstanding traits. He was 
loyal and devoted to the interests of his district, State, 
and Nation, and no man took a more understanding or 
faithful part in the deliberations of Congress. 

His modesty and charm won the affections of all, but he 
was particularly loved by the members of the New York 
delegation with whom he was more closely affiliated. The 
House mourns his passing and extends to his devoted and 
affectionate wife and family its sincere and earnest sym- 
pathy upon the passing of their loved one. 


Banking - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1937 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY HON. J. F. T. O'CONNOR, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, ON JUNE 14, 1937 


Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
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from an address of Hon. J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency, before the annual convention of the Oregon 
Bankers Association at Bend, Oreg., on June 14, 1937: 


Under the original National Banking Act charters expired at 
a definite time. In some instances the charters expired 
before Congress passed the Bank Act of July 12, 1882, permitting 
an extension of charters, and it was therefore necessary for those 
banks to go into voluntary liquidation and for new charters to be 
issued to the institutions under the same title. 

The banking structure of the Nation is in a healthy condition. 
Remarkable improvement has been shown since the banking holi- 
day in March 1933. The first bank call following the holiday was 
on June 30, 1933. At that time deposits in the 4,902 national 
banks in operation amounted to $16,774,115,000. On March 31, 
1937, the date of the most recent call, total deposits in the 5,311 
active national banks aggregated $26,515,110,000. This represents 
an increase of $9,740,995,000, or 58.07 t, over the 4-year pe- 
Tiod. The March 31, 1937, deposit shows a decrease of 
$1,093,287,000, or 3.96 percent, in the deposits of national banks 
since the call on December 31, 1936; but, compared with the call 
of a year ago, on March 4, 1936, the deposits show an increase of 
$1,655,655,000, or 6.66 percent. The report further shows an excess 
of reserves of $820,311,000. 

In view of the decrease in deposits, it is rather interesting to 
note that the loans and discounts have increased $201,876,000 
since the December 31 call, and that since the March call a year 
ago they have increased $1,038,340,000. The percentage of loans 
and discounts to total deposits on March 31, 1937, was 31.94, com- 
pared with 29.94 on December 31, 1936, or 29.89 on March 4, 1936. 

Investments in United States Government obligations decreased 
$520,329,000, or 5.99 percent, since the December call, but increased 
$379,246,000, of 4.87 percent, since March of last year. 

Surplus funds, undivided profits, reserves for contingencies, and 
preferred-stock retirement fund increased $39,136,000 during the 
quarter and $231,362,000 since the March 4, 1936, call. 

The remarkable recovery which has been made by the national 
banks of the United States since the d is clerly indi- 
cated by the figures reported for net additions to profits. For the 
calendar year 1930 the consolidated returns of all national banks 
showed net additions to profits of $158,411,000. For 1931, national 
banks reported a deficit of $54,550,000. The deficit reported for 
the calendar year 1931 was the first ever reported for a similar 
period in the history of the national banking system. For each of 
the calendar 1932, 1933, and 1934 the national banks con- 
tinued to show a deficit. For 1932, the deficit reported was $164,- 
737,000; for 1933, $286,116,000; and for 1934, $153,451,000. For 1935, 
however, net additions to profits of $158,491,000 were reported, and 
85 an $314,143,000. 

t be noted that the earnings for 1936 represent a gain of 
#090250000 ore the deficit reported for 1933. 

ou terested in the 1 com: tive for 
national banks in the 8 os ajia 


Earnings and dividends of active national banks in the United 
States, years ended Dec. 31, 1932 and 1936 


5,331 6, 016 
605, O11, 000 |$1, 634, 484, 000 


$360, 617,000 | $73, 173, 000 


off_..__...._...| $306, 000 | $487, 000 
Net tions to profits 812 143 000 ier 737 000 taile 
Di declared 5 000 | $135, 381, 000 170 
Percent of dividends to 
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Statement relative to active national banks in the United States 
June 30, 1933, and Mar. 31, 1937 


$20, 
30, 049, 1 
16, 774, 115, 000 | 26, 515, 110, 


Among the important functions of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is the appointment of receivers for failed 
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national banks and on over the administration of these 
trusts. At the time of the banking holiday in March 1933 there 
were 1,070 national banks in receivership with total deposits at 
closing of $889,800,000, and as the result of the banking holiday 
there were added 661 more receiverships with deposits at time 
osing of $1,113,901,130, making a total of 1,731 receiverships 
total deposits of $2,003,701,130. Of this amount, $1,428,- 
502,134, or 71.3 percent, has been made available to creditors. 


in the payment of dividends to de- 
and since that time there has been 
in closed national banks the sum of 


more than 20 months only one small national 
in the entire United States, and that failure 
by embezzlement. The deposits in this failed bank 
$507,687, of which $416,005, or percent, was in- 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. On Decem- 
were insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation 14,026 banks with deposits of $50,255,719,000, of which 
approximately $22,000,000,000, or 44 percent, was insured. De- 


posits to $5,000 in all national banks in the continental 
United tes and all State banks which are members of the 
Federal are insured under the law. Of these 


System 
14,026 banks, 5,325 with deposits of $27,555,856,000, or 64.83 per- 
cent of the total d ts of insured banks, are national member 
banks; 1,051 with deposits of $15,329,470,000, or 30.50 percent of 
insured bank deposits, are State member banks; 7,594 with 
deposits of $6,372,658,000, or 12.68 percent, are State commercial 
nonmember banks, including 3 nonmember national banks; 


not insured. These 1,679 uninsured banks have deposits of 
$10,870,206,000, or 17.78 percent of the deposits in all active banks 
in the country. It is hoped that the depositors in these unin- 
sured banks will some day be protected by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

Since deposit insurance went into effect, 88 insured banks have 
failed. Since March 31, 1937, 8 State banks have failed and figures 
are not yet available concerning them. Of the remaining 80 banks, 
6 were national institutions and 74 were State institutions. The 
total deposits of all 80 banks were $21,947,000, of which $15,795,000, 
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been repaid, except $11,616,981.80, and to liquidating agents of State 
banks $417,473,428.54, of which $347,884,354.46 has been repaid. 


At the conclusion of the banking holiday we were confronted 
with problems attendant upon the closing, the reorganization, the 
reopening, and the administration in receivership of more banks 
than have ever before been so supervised. 

To reorganize these banks legally, speedily, and soundly in- 
volved many legal questions. Of course, the trained examiners 
and chief examiners had to know the assets of the bank. They 
had to know what assets were acceptable to the d banks, 
and & practical solution of the legal problems could not be reached 
without a simultaneous solution of the administrative problems. 

It will be in to review some of the more important 
legal questions which came before the office in the last 4 years. 

It is true that the reorganization of banks is practically over, 
yet it is certainly of interest to going banks to know that prior 
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to March 1933 there were no statutory means for the reorganiza- 
tion of banks which were flexible enough to take care of the 
situation 

The Bank Conservation Act was passed March 9, 1933, and it 
contained a provision known as section 207, which permitted the 
reorganization of banks without obtaining 100-percent consent of 
the depositors or creditors. Before the Bank Conservation Act, 
if it were necessary to restore a bank’s solvency by a “write 
down” or waiver of some of its liabilities, this could be accom- 
plished only by obtaining individual waivers from the individual 
creditors, and those who did not sign were paid in full, thereby 
creating a very inequitable situation. The provisions of section 
207 made it possible to obtain the consent of three-fourths of the 
total deposits and liabilities and the consent of the shareholders 
owning at least two-thirds of its stock. When such consents were 
obtained, the non-assenting depositors were bound thereby. 

The President’s proclamation closed all the banks, and when 
many failed to reopen at the conclusion of the banking holiday, it 
was necessary to arrive at a legal conclusion as to the date on 
which the banks closed and as to the date on which an act of 
insolvency was created. There were various gubernatorial procla- 
mations as well as the President's proclamation. In the case of 
Bryce v. The National City Bank of New Rochelle it was decided 
that the date of closing related back to the proclamation and that 
a contract entered into or an agreement made during the holiday 
period could create no new rights or claims against the bank (17 
Fed. Supp. 792). 

It is interesting to note in passing, although it is of primary 
interest only in cases of insolvency, that the right of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to determine whether or not a bank was 
insolvent was upheld in many decisions, and it was further held 
that a creditor did not have the right to go into the bank to 
inspect its books to determine whether or not the Comptroller had 
arrived at the correct decision that the bank was insolvent. 

The courts held that in the absence of fraud or collusion the 
Comptroller's judgment was not subject to question by an exami- 
nation of the books and records of the closed bank. 

In addition to the cases above indicated as being emergency and 
banking holiday cases and constituting largely a new type of liti- 
gation since they involved situations not theretofore confronted, 
the office was faced with a deluge of suits involving illegal with- 
drawals. Immediately prior to the closing of many of the banks, 
customers who had better information than others or who by rea- 
son of certain contacts and associations had reason to be worried 
about the safety of their deposits, withdrew large sums upon the 
eve of closing. 

These withdrawals were not made in the regular course of busi- 
ness but created on the part of the bank an intention to prefer 
these creditors. It was necessary for the receiver to institute suits 
to recover all such illegal withdrawals, and the right to recover 
withdrawals under such circumstances has been generally upheld. 

The numerous national-bank failures prior to and incident to 
the banking holiday of March 1933 resulted in a tremendous in- 
crease in the claims filed with the Comptroller and cases filed in 
the courts by claimants seeking to avoid the pro-rata distribution 
provided by law and to obtain payment of 100 cents on the dollar 
through (1) priority or preferred claims, (2) secured claims, and 
(3) set-off of nonmutual obligations. In many instances illegal 
preferences were made by the bank's officers prior to suspension. 
Those obligated to the receiver resisted payment. Directors de- 
fended against claims based on their common-law and statutory 
liability. Shareholders vigorously resisted against the payment of 
their double liability and obligations incident to restoration of 
capital impairment. Shareholders and other groups organized and 
retained competent counsel to defend against the receiver's efforts 
to collect. Numerous novel questions were presented. 

Approximately 1,000 cases have been published in the reported 
decisions incident to the liquidation of banks. Cases reported up 
to volume 295 (U. S. 81 Fed. (2d) and 13 Fed. Supp.), decided in 
the last 4 years, have been digested by our office. Most of the 
routine litigation was and is being disposed of in the local State 
courts. Thousands of cases involving insolvent national banks 
have been disposed of and are still pending in the United States 
district courts. Hundreds of such cases have been heard in the 
United States circuit courts of appeals and scores have been pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the United States. The final de- 
cisions of the Federal courts, including those of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, evidence a clear intent to require all ns 
who were creditors when the bank suspended to participate in the 
pro-rata distribution and to require all persons obligated to the 
bank to pay their obligations, thus permitting a maximum distribu- 
tion to depositors and creditors. 

The Supreme Court has decided four cases where parties sought 
to force the receivers to make payment in fuli of their claims as 
against a pro-rata payment of general creditors. It is in 
to note that in each of the four both the United States district 
court and the circuit court of appeals held that the parties were 
entitled to a preferred payment in full. 

The receivers and this office, representing the interest of the 
general creditors to share in these funds, that the parties 


should share pro rata with other creditors, and took the cases 
to the Supreme Court, where, in all four instances, that Court 
agreed basically with our contentions, and in Jennings v. U. S. F. 
& G. Co. (294 U. S. 216) reversed the allowance of a priority claim 
by the two courts below. Old Company's Lehigh v. Meeker (294 
U. S. 227) affirms the disallowance of a priority claim by the two 
Adams v. Champion (294 U. S. 231) reverses the 


courts below. 


‘mining of the p 
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decisions of the two courts below allowing a priority claim based 
on a finding that the bank received an illegal preference in bank- 
ruptcy. Hoffman v. Rauch (81 L. Ed. 421) reverses the allowance 
cf a priority claim by the two courts below based upon the bank’s 
conversion of an item left for safekeeping, no funds being trace- 
able to the receiver. 

If the decisions of the circuit court of appeals are compared 
with the decisions of the United States district court below, it 
will be found that the circuit court of appeals has denied many 
claims allowed as preferred by the lower court, and again, in turn, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has still more clearly 
shown the trend to strictly construe such claims against being 
preferred and to cause all creditors to share alike unless they are 
very clearly and unquestionably entitled to preferred treatment. 
This tendency of strict construction against preferred claimants 
has resulted, of course, in much benefit to depositors and other 
general creditors. 

We will not take more time upon those cases which, though 
interesting and novel, are primarily of concern to insolvent banks. 
There are, however, three groups of cases which should be of inter- 
est in the operation of going banks. These cases involve (1) the 
pledge power of banks as going banks to secure certain deposits, 
(2) the lability and responsibility of directors in the operation of 
going banks and (3) the liability of other banks in the clearing 
house upon guaranties or agreements to share the loss of another 
bank in the clearing house. 

In February 1934 the Supreme Court handed down two de- 
cisions construing the pl powers of national banks. In Tezas 
& Pacific R. R. Co. v. Pottorf (291 U. S. 245), it was held that na- 
tional banks lacked the power to pledge their assets as security 
for deposits of private funds and that national banks had no 
power to pledge assets as security for any kind of deposits unless 
such authority was expressly granted in the Federal statutes. In 
Marion v. Sneeden (291 U. S. 262), the Supreme Court held that 
under the provisions of section 5153 of the Revised Statutes (title 
12, U. S. C. A., sec. 90), national banks had no power legally to 
pledge assets as security for deposits of public moneys belonging 
to a State or a political subdivision of a State unless State banks 
in the State where the national bank was located had the power 
to pledge its assets as security for such deposits. 

As a result of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Sneeden 
and Pottorff cases, this office instructed national-bank receivers to 
take all necessary steps to recover pledged assets or their proceeds 
in cases where secured deposits had, under a mistake of law, been 
paid in full. Im all cases where it was found that secured de- 
positors had been the recipients of preferences because of the pay- 
ment in full of deposits illegally by pledges of bank assets, suits 
were commenced where necessary to recover such preferential pay- 
ments. Many of these cases are still pending in the Federal 
Courts, but to date recoveries have been effected by national-bank 
receivets of over $3,200,000 in 142 cases resulting from the deter- 
ledge power question by the Supreme Court in 
1934. Substantial additional recoveries are expected when other 
pending cases are concluded. 

The circuit courts of appeal of the third, ninth, and tenth 
circuits have held that a secured depositor is not entitled to any 
interest after closing; that the rights of all creditors become fixed 
as of on; and that it is against Federal public policy to 
permit the payment of interest accrued upon a secured deposit 
after the date of suspension until the assets of the bank are 
sufficient to pay all creditors in full plus interest. 

There are many legal principles which have arisen chiefly in 
litigation by receivers, but which are nevertheless more important 
and more keenly interesting to the directors of going banks at the 
present time. 

When one is elected and qualified as a member of the board of 
directors of a national bank, no matter how large nor how small 
the bank, there is immediately imposed upon him both by the 
common law and by the National Banking Act a keen responsi- 
bility in the management and affairs of the bank. If the director 
fails or neglects to perform these duties imposed upon him, he 
becomes, together with the other directors involved in the failure 
of duty, both severally and jointly liable for the losses sustained 
by the bank due to such action. He may be sued by a stockholder 
if the bank is a going bank, or by a stockholder or creditor if 
the bank is an insolyent bank. The proper performance, there- 
fore, of the duties of a director affect both his moral and financial 
responsibility. The fact that within the space of approximately 
1 year the office of the Comptroller of the Currency has compro- 
mised and settled, by amicable adjustment, claims against former 
directors of insolvent banks in excess of $10,000,000, demonstrates 
the financial importance of such suits to directors. 

In many cases, perhaps in the vast majority of cases, this neglect 
of duty by the directors was neither fraudulent nor dishonest, but 
resulted primarily from the infringement of a prohibition in the 
national banking law against the doing of the particular act. For 
instance, regardless of whether or not a loan was made to a debtor 
with ample financial responsibility, if the amount of the loan 
exceeds 10 percent of the unimpaired capital and surplus, the 
director participating in the loan or ratifying it with either actual 
knowledge or constructive knowledge is held liable not only for 
the excess over the 10 percent but for the entire amount of the 
loss upon the loan. 

Some cases which probably should be read by every director 
before entering upon his duties as such are Corsicana National Bank 
v. Johnston (251 U. S. 68); Gamble v. Brown (29 Fed. (2d) 366); 
Bates v. Dresser (251 U. S. 524); McRoberts v. Spaulding (32 Fed. 
(2d)); First National Bank v. National Exchange Bank (92 
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U. S. 122); Bowerman v. Hamner (250 U. S. 504); and Briggs v. 
Spaulding (131 U. S. 182). 

Prior to the banking emergency and holiday a bank in a com- 
munity would sometimes become weakened through persistent 
withdrawals or otherwise, and in some cases it appeared to be to 
the advantage of the other banks in the community, or associated 
with the weak bank the clearing house, to tee the 
bank against any failure on its part to meet its liabilities. In 


the clearing house would guarantee their proportionate part of any 
loss which the purchaser migh 


clearing-house banks in New York. In this case there was 
to be an oral agreement to guarantee the liabilities of th 
The case has been tried in the lower court and the 
against the receiver of the Harriman National Bank. Many 
Tenses were urged, including ultra vires, failure of the 
contract through one cause or another, failure of the 
have a proper action taken by the board of directors to make 
contract the bank’s corporate action, and other defenses. 
lower court held that the clearing-house banks did n 
contract to guarantee the liabilities of the Harriman 
very important question of whether or not it is ultra 
bank to guarantee the liabilities of another bank was not directl 
made the subject of its decision. The receiver of the bank has 
appealed from this decision and that appeal is now pending. 

In a very notable case under the second classification, one 
took over the other, and then other banks guaranteed the pur- 
chasing bank, In this case a settlement was made upon approxi- 
mately a 50-percent basis. The development of this law and the 
decisions which will eventually be made settling this important 
question should furnish interesting legal history for banks in the 
near future. 
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HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM, OF VIRGINIA, 
DELIVERED AT MONTICELLO ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS’ NATIONAL 
FLAG DAY SERVICE, JUNE 13, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address I 
delivered at Monticello on June 13, 1937: 


Amid the tempestuous waters of a troubled sea the American 
ship of state today proudly, serenely, and securely is riding out the 
storm that for a season almost threatened its destruction. Float- 
aloft, kissed by the summer breeze, is an inspiring banner, 
bolic of all the hopes and the ambitions of a great people. It 
and Stripes. This flag came into official existence 160 
. It was born in the turbulent days of the Revolutionary 
. It was hoisted aloft as the emblem of a people strug- 
gling against the forces that seemed ov 


ELKDOM 


It is eminently fitting and proper that this great order, the 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, should have in its ritualistic 
ceremony, perhaps for its most inspiring and uplifting occasion, 
the annual Flag Day service. This order came into existence also 
at a crucial time in the history of our country, 69 years ago, 
There were sectional and geographic conferences among our 
people; the hearts and souls of men were worn and weary, torn 
and bleeding from pain and suffering. Our land lay in waste. 
Then came this great order, standing as it does for the cardinal 
principles of charity, justice, brotherly love, and fidelity. Through 
all these years it has grown and flourished, stretching forth a 
helping hand to the needy, and speaking a word of encouragement 
to the downhearted. 

Not only does this order emulate and teach great principles of 
charity, benevolence, and helpfulness, but it inspires men to be 
better citizens, to have a greater reverence for constituted au- 
thority, and in every respect to be worthy to live under the flag 
of their country. 

Elkdom might be likened to a mighty stream penetrating 
through every field and valley of the earth, bearing in its benefi- 
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cent bosom the abundant waters of love for the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan in every land. Its pathway down the years has 
been bordered by the roses of love, carpeted by unobtrusive acts 
of friendship, and kept green by the grateful tears of the widows 
and orphans and the dependents who have been the recipients 
of its charity and benevolence. 


THE FLAG 


Today, as we look upon this inspiring banner floating atop the 
ship of state, we know that again it is a battle flag. True it is 
that this battle today is not of shot and shell, but is nonethe- 
less as sinister, as destructive, as capable of leaving its wake of 
sorrow and disaster. 

Whereas 160 years ago this flag was raised as the emblem of a 
great cause, which sought to secure political freedom and to 
establish the principles of truth and justice; today it is a flag 
of a great people, who seek in an orderly way, through their 
established and accepted instrumentalities of government, to 
save and to perpetuate those same principles. 

What a flag it is! As we look upon it today, do we see just a 
beautiful silken banner with lovely inspiring colors and insignia? 
Or are we able to look beyond its beauty and loveliness and to 
discover that wrapped within its silken folds may be found 160 
fatal and tragic years of national existence? Years fraught with 
struggle and with alternating success and failure; are we able to 
see and to realize that this flag of flags is not only the beloved 
emblem of a great people but that it is the symbol of free and 
independent government in all the earth? Are we able to un- 
derstand that should this banner ever be hauled down from its 
lofty place of honor, and another substituted in its place, that 
then will have dawned the darkest hour in the history of civilized 
government? - 

As we look upon this flag today, may we not with pardonable 
pride recall that our flag has never been unfurled in any war of 
conquest or oppression; that it has never been carried at the head 
of an invading army; that it has never been lowered in the face 
of any foe. How happy we are that our flag symbolizes a people 
who have no enemies to punish, no new territory which we desire 
to attain; no ancient grudges or feuds which we wish to avenge; 
that we only ask of the world the right to live our own lives in 
our own way, according to our customs, and in domestic peace 
and tranquillity. 

Not only do we ask this of civilization but we demand it, and 
because of the patriotism and foresight of our leaders the children 
of this flag may rest secure in the thought that the Government it 
represents is, and will be, amply prepared to enforce those rights 
should it ever become necessary so to do. 

JEFFERSON 


It is very fitting that we should now recall very vividly and clearly 
just exactly what were the fundamental principles involved in the 
great struggle, out of which was born our national emblem. A novel 
Proposition was laid down to the world by Thomas Jefferson, who 
penned the immortal Declaration of Independence. He held that 
there was no Heaven-ordained class to go 
was a king in his own right, and as such entitled to an equality of 
opportunity, to the right to work, and to live, and to provide for 
himself and his dependents; to the right to have a fair return for 

lomestic tranquillity. He laid down the 
that all just powers in Government were derived from 
, and that the Government belonged to the people and 
y ruling class, party, or faction. He held further that it 
t only the right but the duty of the people, if and when, in 
ood judgment it was wise to do so, to alter or change those 
fre necessary 20 meot Sie nood 
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t tting and appropriate that this meeting today should 
ld at Monticello, the home of Jefferson. What a place of 
tory! What momentous struggles and far-reaching issues were 

in this tragic place! It was in this place of beauty, 
solace, tranquillity, and loveliness that Jefferson dreamed and 
wrought mightily of free and democratic institutions and of the 
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here at 
Monticello on April 13, 1893, and I quote here a portion of his 
remarks. I am confident you will not fail to see the deadly and 
striking parallel of present-day conditions and happenings. 
Speaking of Jefferson, Daniel said: 

“When he stood for justice, they said, ‘Communist.’ When he 
stood for religious freedom, they cried, ‘infidel.’ When he aroused 
the people against monarchy and concentrated power, they said, 


.‘demagogue.’ But the common people heard him gladly. They 


3 their ears, and with one acclaim they said, All hail our 
friend.“ 


Under this flag, and with this declaration as its chart and 
compass, the American ship of state has sailed on and on, ever 
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freer and ever greater. Shifting winds and contrary tides have 
often caused her to alter her course, but she has ever headed for 
the pleasant harbor of justice and freedom. 

TODAY 


Today there are some Americans who express great concern and 
alarm over the course which this great ship of state is now travel- 
ing. They fear we have lost our bearings, and that we are sailing 
without chart or compass for disastrous rocks ahead. Many of these 
Americans are of high and unquestioned patriotic purpose. For 
myself, I also share the very deep concern which they express, but 
Ido not share in their great fear. I see in the course of the American 
ship of state a getting back to the first principles, where the rights 
of the individual must be paramount to any group or any class, 

It is undeniably true that out of the chastening fires through 
which we have passed in these last fateful years America as a 
nation has come to impart a new meaning to the word “freedom.” 


with no feeling or obligation on our part to try to alleviate their 
condition. We have learned some lessons in these last 
dividuality, self-reliance, and self-responsibility must and will be 
preserved in our citizens; but the great Government over which 
this flag flies owes a duty to her children, a duty to see fair play, 
an equality of opportunity, and to stay the hand of greed and to 
thwart the purpose of the exploiter. And to those not able to 
care for themselves because of age, infirmities, and other causes 
beyond their control, the National Government, in cooperation and 
collaboration with State governments, will lend a helping hand. 
We also have a new concept of our duty to give advantages to the 
youth of our land. From this new vision, from these great hu- 
manitarian purposes, our people will not retreat. 

I have an unbounded faith in the ultimate wisdom and good 
judgment of the American people that leads me to believe de- 
voutly that if that day should come when any leader or group of 
leaders, when any party or faction should forsake these 
principles and considerations which gave birth to this banner of 
banners, on the same day will this great people arise in their 
sovereign power and take such course of action as may be neces- 
sary to preserve them. All hail the Stars and Stripes! 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


In closing I would like to leave with you this thought, that 
loyalty to the flag is not a monopoly enjoyed exclusively by the 
soldier on the battlefield, but is frequently displayed just as effec- 
tively by the private citizen in time of peace. For example, we 
can all be heroes in times such as these, when industrial and 
agricultural dislocation with its attendant widespread unemploy- 
ment, not only of men but of natural resources and credit, has 
resulted in unprecedented suffering and discontent. 

Capitalizing the human misery thus engendered, agitators, politi- 
cal quacks, and would-be revolutionists have sought to gain con- 
verts to new and dangerous doctrines, to tear down the govern- 
mental structures erected by our forefathers, preserved by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and supported today by the 
vast majority of our citizens. In spite of the splendid efforts 
launched by those now in authority to relieve distress, ease credit, 
and maintain the American standard of living, subversive ideas 
have found lodgment here and there throughout the country. 
The soap-box radical has been in his element. The red flag of 
anarchy has been upon occasion publicly displayed. The cun- 
ning doctrinaire with political and economic sophistries has 
sought to becloud the paramount issues of the day. Men other- 
wise intelligent scoff at patriotism and preach lawlessness as the 
only way to attain the true brotherhood of man. Never in our 
whole history has there been a finer opportunity for the patriotic 
American to display his loyalty to his Government and its flag. 
Never has there been a finer opportunity for this great order to 
foster patriotism and preach loyalty to its membership. Let us 
therefore, today, upon the birthday of the Stars and Stripes, 
rededicate ourselves to this flag, to what it has meant to us, and 
to what it shall be to us in the future. 

I give you, in closing, A Patriotic Wish, by Edgar Guest: 


“T'd like to be the sort of man the flag could boast about; 
I'd like to be the sort of man it cannot live without; 
I'd like to be the type of man 
That really is American: 

The head erect and shoulders square, 
Clean-minded fellow, just and fair, 
That all men picture when they see 
The glorious banner of the free. 


“Td like to be the sort of man the flag now typifies, 
The kind of man we really want the flag to symbolize; 
The loyal brother to a trust, 

The big, unselfish soul, and just; 

The friend of every man oppressed, 

The strong support of all that’s best, 

The sturdy chap the banner’s meant, 

Where'er it flies, to represent. 


“T'd like to be the sort of man the flag’s supposed to mean, 
The man that all in fancy see wherever it is seen; 
The chap that’s ready for a fight 
Wherever there’s a wrong to right, 
The friend in every time of need, 
The doer of the daring deed, 
The clean and generous-handed man 
That is a real American,” 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. George W. Alger, of New York, at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont commencement exercises June 14, 1937. 
The address is entitled “America and the World Challenge to 
Democracy.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I shall try to present to you today what must be, of course, a 
meager consideration of some of the forces which now constitute 
a challenge to democracy in the world; and some of the problems 
of democracy which more immediately affect ourselves. 

A study of the cultural and social movements of the past 2,500 
years has just been completed, and was made public last month 
at Harvard University. This report declares that the first quarter 
of the twentieth century was the bloodiest period in human his- 
tory. After an anal of 902 wars and 1,615 international dis- 
turbances in 2,500 years, it reports that the war index for the 
twentieth century reached a total six times greater than all the 
preceding centuries. The average man in the thirteenth century 
had, for example, 6,500 more chances of dying peaceably in his 
bed than his descendants in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. The report says that “the o of western society 
and culture seems now to have not merely a number of local 
or superficial ailments, but to be undergoing one of the deepest 
crises of its life. In this sense we are experiencing one of the 
sharpest turns on the historical road.” 

This b d of war inevitably affects our civilization, and 
the color and content of our conceptions of life and living. This 
war background is still with us, and the second quarter of this 
century affords no better basis for careless optimism than the first. 

A few weeks ago there appeared a little book by one of the best- 
informed Americans on matters of foreign policy—Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. It bears the significant title “We or They.” It isa 
study of the conflict between two worlds; between two rivals, in- 
compatible conceptions of life, the democratic and the dictatorial, 
locked in conflict all over the world. It is a sober-minded book, 
written not by a sensational alarmist but by a serious and in- 
formed student of international affairs. 

What, in brief, is this conflict which forms the background for 
what I want to talk about with you today? 

It is in the main the disappearance from the Government of 
many: 5 what we once 5 the great, educated, intelligent, 
and highly civilized countries Europe, of resemblin 
individual freedom. wth adpan < 

It is something more—it is the disappearance in them of most of 
what in centuries past we have regarded as morals in government. 

It is the disappearance of public opinion and the possibility of 
international friendships between peoples, based upon the exchange 
of intelligence between them through the medium of a free press. 

Hitler says in Mein Kampf: 

“Either the world will be governed by the ideology of modern 
democracy, in which case every issue will be decided in favor 
of the numerically stronger races, or it will be ruled by the laws 
of force when the people of brutal determination, not those who 
show restraint, will triumph.” 

Mussolini announced in October 1930: 

“The struggle between these two worlds can permit no com- 
promise either we or they, either their ideas or ours, 
either our state or theirs.” 

Each, observed Mr. Armstrong, showed that he knew the law 
of survival expressed in the Bolshevik query, “Who, whom, who 
shall destroy whom?” Lenin put the application of that law to 
the current case in specific terms, when he said that: 

“The existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with the 
imperialist states for any length of time is inconceivable. ‘An 
obituary will be sung either over the death of world capitalism 
or the death of the Soviet Republic.” 

Hitler and Mussolini give utterance to principles which, coming 
from anyone but a supreme dictator in a great country, would 
seem almost insane in their scorn of all those fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality and political decency heretofore accepted in 
the world. “Peace”, to Hitler, is something far different from 
the word as humanity has accepted it either as an ideal or a 
philosophy. To him it means a peace “established by the vic- 
torious sword of a master nation which leads the world to serve 
a higher culture.” Indeed“, he says, “the pacifists’ humane ideal 
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may be quite good enough after the most superior persons have 
conquered and subdued the world in such a measure as to make 
them its exclusive master * * + therefore, fight first, and 
then perhaps pacifism. Anyone who really from his heart desires 
the victory of the pacifist ideal in this world should support by 
all means the conquest of the world by the Germans.” 

Mussolini shares Hitler’s view that peace is absurd. 

Let us look for a moment at the world of education as this 
conflict shows itself in these concepts. Here are we, college men 
and women, meeting together to renew our allegiance to the 
ideals of an old institution of education to which we owe 80 
much. We are repudiating no part of the past when we come 
here today. We have a sense of continuity with the ideals and 
philosophy which this institution and other like institutions have 
maintained for centuries. 

Heidelberg celebrated her five hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
last year. How strange to our ears are the words of Dr. Rust, 
German Minister of Education, who, on that occasion, announced 
that, “The old idea of science, based on the sovereign right of 
abstract intellectual activity, has gone forever.” 

“Symbolically”, says Mr. Armstrong, “the statue of Athena, 
goddess of wisdom, had already been removed from before one of 
the great college buildings (given by American friends of Heidel- 
berg, many of them of Jewish descent) and replaced by the Ger- 
man eagle. And above the portal the inscription ‘To the living 

irit’ had been blotted out and replaced by the words, ‘To the 

erman spirit.“ Obedient to Dr. Rust's admonition, German 
scholarship the next day buried its dead with these fateful words 
of Dr. Ernst Kreick, professor of philosophy at Heidelberg: ‘We do 
not know of or recognize truth for truth’s sake, or science for 
science’s sake“ 

Professor Hocking, in his recent book on individualism, says of 
communism and fascism: 

“They have taken the upper inch off every head, the inch which 
thinks, aspires, exercises individual knowledge, doubts, demurs, 
and therefore means something when it assents.” 

It is unnecessary to consider the minor dictatorships of conti- 
nental Europe which follow with slight and unimportant varia- 
tions the major plans of Germany and Italy. 

From the picture of regimented life, directed thinking, poisoned 
education, militarized sport, international agreements broken with 
startling effrontery by both Germany and Italy, we find in Russia 
and Japan a picture somewhat different but almost equally foreign 
to every traditional principle to which we in America have been 
accustomed and consider essential to the realities of life. 

Those who read Bernhardi’s book World Power or Downfall which 
appeared shortly before the outbreak of the Great War, will remem- 
ber our own incredulity that any sane person could conceive the 
pages were filled, or be willing 


were, alas, wrong. We should be foolish if we made the same mis- 
take in underestimating the nature and extent of the brutal 
forces in the world with which democracy must now contend, and 
to meet which must adjust her powers. 
Why this long disquieting preface? Why at this moment speak 
of the menace of the militaristic dictators and the spiritual goose- 
the regimented minds of their followers? My answer is that 
I think it is high time that we considered the liberty which these 
people have lost, and study the inevitable conflict in the world of 


great democracies of the world. 
It is a challenge which comes not only to us and to the English- 
speaking world of which we are a part, but to the great self- 


They hoped for order. They got industrial and personal slav- 
ery. They have shown us with startling clearness that there is 
no safe substitute for freedom. 

Democratic countries in which individual freedom still exists 
and expresses itself, are confronted as perhaps never before, with 
the task of and revitalizing the loyalties of their 
people to the principles and purposes of democracy. 

We are not, I think, in any real sense in danger of a flood of 
fascism or communism, or the establishment of a dictator in 
our country. History tells us that no country in which 
democracy in any real sense ever existed has given it up. Never- 
theless, with the forces to which I have referred in the world, 
with this constant talk about communism or fascism, something 
is bound to happen and is happening to our processes of 
about our own Government, our own laws, and our own ideals 
of civilized life. It is, in the main, a healthy ferment. Moreover, 
the depression made quite inevitable not only thought but action 
on social questions which had existed long in the minds of eco- 
nomic thinkers, but which only recently have reached the stage 
of legislation. 

There is a logic in the affairs of nations, as there is in the life of 
the individual. Economic nationalism expressed in the effort of 
nations to be self-sufficient, without international friends or neigh- 
bors bound to it by the ties of commerce, has in it an insane logic 
which inevitably tends toward war. If you have no friends, you 
will, of course, have or fancy you have enemies, If you have ene- 
mies, you must be prepared to meet their attacks. If they are 
likely to attack you, might it not be better to strike first? This 
logic is having its inevitable consequence in the rearmament of 
the world. With this process of rearmament now so definitely un- 
der way, all democratic countries and all free countries must con- 
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sider together what processes of peace can protect them against 
a return to the Dark Ages. 

We must recognize that there is no machinery which can be 
effective for among nations which are economically at war. 
Economic isolation inevitably creates unemployment, falling liv- 
ing standards, and economic unrest. It has been said, if goods 
cannot cross frontiers, armies will, 

If we are to have peace, we must reduce the increasing tension 
which makes for war by economic policies and trade agreements 
which make for international friendships, and which will permit 
higher standards of living among countries now suffering from 
poverty through the lack of natural resources. We must be pre- 
pared to recognize the stubborn reality of the interdependence of 
nations in the modern world. We must be prepared to do the 
decent thing in the matter of trade restrictions and tariffs. The 
ancient tariff traditions of older America must be changed to meet 
the future. 

I am not intending to consider here international questions, 
but to confine myself to America’s present problem of meeting on 
her own soil the challenge to democracy which now confronts us. 
It is high time, it seems to me, that our own democratic tradi- 
tions be revitalized. Tested by the depression, we have been found 
wanting. We had delayed too long, for example, in the establish- 
ment of the either for preventing or handling unem- 
ployment, or for meeting many of the economic problems which 
came to a head during the last decade. We have found ourselves 
wanting also in the legislation necessary to curb rapacity and 
chicanery in the financial world by men in high places found faith- 
less to every fiduciary principle in the handling of other people's 
money, who abused the of finance and of the security 
markets, and whose misconduct contributed so largely to the dis- 
aster of 1929. 

In this changing world, therefore, it is necessary, I think, that 
we reconsider what democracy must do with us for its own preser- 
vation as a way of life. 

It is not, and should not be a partisan question, and needs an 
approach divorced from political considerations. We need to take 
stock in sober seriousness how we can avoid tendencies which have 
wrecked for a time great European civilizations, and which threaten 
the peace of the world. 

The first essential is, of course, the clear recognition that these 
changes must be made, that there is no sense and no safety to be 
found in a vain belief that they need not come, that we can hope 
to relapse again into old ways, that the fever will leave us, and 
that we will wake up to find it all a bad dream—the long depres- 
sion, the problems of the unemployed and the aged, the wide- 
spread sense of insecurity, the lack of opportunity for youth and 
for enterprise. 

No one, I think, has put our problem more clearly in words 
than has Frederick L. Allen, in one of the most illuminating of 
our recent books on the era which ended with the collapse of 
1929. I quote from the Lords of Creation, his last sentence: 

“The problem is nothing less than how to adjust our institu- 
tions under the new circumstances created by the vast financial 
and economic changes of the past generation so as to multiply 
effectively, and distribute with a more decent approach to fair- 
ness, the products of the earth, the fruits of labor and unprece- 
ramen ey of science—and do this without destroying human 
you today in particular about freedom, for I 
more anxious about it today than in any past 

. Freedom is changing its form. We must 
sure it does not lose its substance. 

There is, I am convinced, no hope for a democracy whose youth 
frankly 


Let us recognize that the freedom in which so many of our 
people are interested is a social freedom in a better ordered world, 
and not the lawless individual freedom of the days of the mining 
camp and the frontier. 

If, however, our freedom is to change its form, let us be sure 
that it continues to be freedom. Let us be sure, moreover, that 
the exchange of individual for social freedom, when made, is a 
fair exchange, that for individual freedom surrendered there is 
received in exchange a social freedom of greater value and not a 
shoddy, specious, overpriced, spurious substitute. 

As we seek to apply this test, there is, I think, a clear line of 
distinction between two streams of tendencies now evident in our 
recent legislation. The Wagner Labor Relations Act, whose con- 
stitutionality has been recently sustained, for example, while in- 
adequate in many respects, nevertheless does tend to create an 
essential basis on which capital and labor may meet more nearly 
as equals, working out together with what should be a minimum 
of governmental interference their own problems, may establish 
labor relations on a sounder basis, and with a fairer distribution 
of the proceeds of industry. 

It is fairly arguable that this act gives to the industrial worker 
a social freedom through collective bargaining which he should 
have and which he did not have before. When labor unions haye 
been made more responsible not only to their members but to 
the law and order of civilized society, when the 44 days of sit- 
down strikes in Michigan are regarded as a blot on the record of 
trade unions as well as the low-water mark of law enforcement 
in this country, we may be able to consider the principles of the 
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Wagner Labor Act more dispassionately and more fairly; and find 
in it from the standpoint of freedom not a loss but a gain. 

The other of these two streams of tendencies to which I have 
referred is fairly illustrated by those three laws which the Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional—the National Recovery Act, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the Guffey Coal Act. And 
by two or three more recent grandiose programs, the latest being 
one which proposes to fix minimum standards of labor and maxi- 
mum hours throughout the whole United States, subject to such 
variations as some Federal governmental board at Washington may 
deem proper. 

This last class of legislative enactments and proposals seems to 
me closely related to a class of laws which in Anglo-Saxon history 
had been tried for hundreds of years with an unbroken spectacle 
of failure, laws which were manacles upon freedom and which had 
to be broken and were broken to make the great industrial revolu- 
tion of a century and a half ago possible. 

Consider for a moment what we already know from history about 
this type of regulatory legislation. In England, for example, they 
tried labor price fixing centuries ago. The Statute of Laborers, 
enacted in 1349, was the first of these experiments. It was, as 
usual, emergency legislation whose excuse was the pestilence called 
the “black death” which had destroyed a large percentage of Eng- 
lish laborers. It was a law enacted, to be sure, not to increase the 
price of labor but to reduce it. This difference in purpose, as 
results show, was not important. The act required every able- 
bodied person “to serve him that doth require him or else to be 
committed to the gaol until he find surety to serve.” 

It declared that: 

“The old wages and no more shall be given to servants.” 

“Tf an artificer or workman takes more wages than they were 
wont to be paid, he shall be committed to the gaol.” 

It provided that "Victuals shall be sold at reasonable prices” 
and fixed a series of punishments for bakers, butchers, and fish- 
mongers taking excessive prices. Details of that enactment are 
familiar to students of English law. 

The first statute did not succeed, and it was followed by a flood 
of statutes following what history shows as an inevitable tend- 
ency in such endeavors, statutes which tried to make up the defi- 
ciencies of previous legislation by making more specific, more defi- 
nite, more drastic regulatory provisions for those already found 
ineffective. They fixed the wages of every class of employee in 
British industry by amendments to this statute of laborers. 

They fixed the price of every conceivable article of food; they 
fixed the regulations under which industry should be carried on; 
the diet and apparel of servants, the width of cloth, the price 
of cloth, the style of clothing of different classes of citizens. 
There were literally hundreds of these statutes covering all classes 
of prices. None of these statutes was effective, and after the 
experiments had been tried out for centuries the great majority 
of them were repealed in 1772, and the preamble of the act which 
repealed them is not without contemporary interest (Act 12, 
George III, ch. 71, A. D. 1772): 

“Whereas it hath been found by experience that the restraints 
laid by several statutes upon the dealings in corn, meal, flour, 
cattle, and sundry other sorts of victuals by preventing a free 
trade in the said commodities, have a tendency to discourage the 

A and to enhance the price of the same; which statutes 
when put in execution would bring great distress upon the in- 
habitants of many parts of the kingdom, and in particular upon 
those of the city of London and Westminster: Therefore,” etc. 

A learned American lawyer, Albert Stickney, in his book State 
Control of Trade and Commerce, said in commenting on these 
statutes: 

“These statutes are quoted at length for two purposes; the one 
is to show how thorough and complete was the experience already 
had under the English law prior to our separation from the 
mother country in attempts to control trade and commerce and 
especially prices by statute; the other is to show the magnitude 
and intricacy of the undertaking which lies before legislators of 
the present day if they enter on that line of legislation. Utterly 
hopeless and utterly fruitless in anything save annoyance, all such 
legislation always has been and, so far as we can form a judg- 
ment in the light of history, always will be.” 

France had the same experience, and the jurandes and maitres 
of her ancient law were repealed by the wisdom of Turgot before 
her great revolution. Nor was America herself without experience 
along similar lines. 

New York passed an act in 1778 entitled “An act to regulate 
the wages of mechanics and laborers, the prices of food and com- 
modities, and the charges of innholders within this State, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned.” Its lack of success was 
such that it was repealed in the year of its passage. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island had similar short-lived experi- 
ments in 1777. 

The Constitution of the United States was made by men familiar 
with this legislation whose folly and impotence had been to them 
so amply demonstrated in a state of society far less complicated 
than our own. As the New York Court of Appeals said some 40 
years ago, in commenting on these ancient laws. 

“The merchant and manufacturer, the artisan and laborer under 
our system of government are left to pursue and provide for 
their own interests in their own way, untrammeled by burdensome 
and restrictive regulations which, however common in rude and 
irregular times, are inconsistent with constitutional liberty.” 
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There is one fatal and inherent defect and danger in this 
type of legislation. It is the opportunity and temptation it 
invariably affords to politicians to crucify industry to get votes 
of the more numerous members of the industry itself. A few 
months ago the State of New York repealed the New York Emer- 
gency Milk Control Act which had attempted to regulate the 
flow and price of milk to farmers and consumers, to fix prices 
for milk in the stores of grocers and in the hands of milk dealers. 
It was repealed after a few years of bitter experience at the 
urgent request of farmers, consumers, and dealers alike. Com- 
menting upon it, the president of the Dairymen’s League said a 
few days ago: 

“Foolish legislation is like a drought. Its depressing effects con- 
tinue after the law itself is dead.” 

No reasonable man can question the duty and the right at times 
of the State and the Federal Congress to require tions of 
industries affected with the public interest, or to question that there 
may be justification for such enactments under present conditions 
which did not exist a generation ago. But to every proposed 
bureau, department, or governmental agency in the ever-increas- 
ing mass of regulatory place-making legislation, Federal and State, 
with which we are deluged today, let us ask, “What does it do to 
freedom? Does it enlarge the range of social freedom in reality, 
or is it merely a specious excuse for buying political popularity 
with taxpayers’ money and furnishing jobs for party followers, in 
a country whose civil-service laws either are nonexistent or are 
still rudimentary?” 

The National Civil Service Commission said a few days ago that 
the spoils system adds $500,000,000 to our tax bills every year. It 
declared that the placing of inefficient, incapable, and irresponsible 
persons in jobs which affect business, the home, and the safety of 
individual citizens, was an even more serious aspect of the cost of 
the spoils system, a cancerous growth on American democracy, and 
which cries for effective and early eradication. There are 826,000 
employees today in the Federal Government alone. Every un- 
justifiable bureau or department of the Government not only adds 
to the mounting cost of government itself, but it is also, and 
far more important, a burden upon freedom. 

Father Divine, our contemporary colored messiah, gives a diag- 
nosis of the evils of our day, in a sentence which contained one 
delightful and useful new word which I ask you to add to your 
vocabulary. He says: 

“The trouble with this world is that it is too full of metaphysi- 
cians who don’t know how to ‘tangibilitate.’” 

Let us also apply this test to this flood of legislation. Whatever 
its general theory or alleged purpose—does it “tangibilitate’? 
Does it make sense as effective legislation? Social security, unem- 
ployment insurance as a principle may and should be accepted, 
but does that include of necessity our acceptance of the $47,000,- 
000,000 reserve fund subject to the control of Congress or the 
employment of 250,000 willing workers in the management of the 
enterprise? 

Let us recognize the fact before it is too late to do us any good 
that we are trying to do too much too soon. The elder Morgan 
years ago diagnosed a then existing depression as due to undigested 
securities. Undigested progress may produce the same result. It 
is not conservatism but common sense which should tell us to go 
slow when we are changing the balance of power from State to 
Nation, which the Constitution never intended. These vital mat- 
ters need far larger public discussion and assent in a country 
whose institutions depend on the will of the people. When a 
democracy delegates its thinking on such matters, it is dead. 

This is no time for reactionary conservatism. We must expect 
to meet real needs for growth and change with fair minds. Social 
security and protection of old age and the ravages of 
unemployment, the prevention of child labor are parts of these 

es. But while so much is being done for the underprivi- 
leged, which is needed to restore tone to our democratic civiliza- 
tion, we must not destroy the civilization itself in the process. 
Freedom may change its form, but it must still be freedom. The 
theory and purpose of our Federal Constitution was to maintain 
freedom as well as order. 

So long as the division of powers provided by that Constitution 
continues as landmarks of our freedom, and the Supreme Court 
maintains its character and integrity, so long and no longer will 
there be no serious danger of personal government in our country. 

If I may paraphrase Froude, the life of a democracy is like the 
flight of a bird in the air—it is sustained only by its efforts, and 
when it ceases those efforts it falls. 

What America needs today as never before is an aroused and 
effective public opinion from that vast mass of her citizens who 
are neither economic royalists nor proletarian seekers for relief 
or bounty; who have no favor to ask from the Government and 
who pay its bills; that great middle class, which in this disordered 
and menacing world is the main bulwark for American democracy, 
which still believes in freedom and will not consent knowingly to 
its being destroyed. 

The greatest danger confronting democracy today is that of 
overburdening the competent, the resourceful, the enterprising, 
and self-reliant leaders in this great middle class. 

Psychologists tell us that we as human beings are mainly mo- 
tivated by two primary urges—sex and the instinct for growth— 
and that the latter is the more powerful of the two. The in- 
stinct for growth can be expressed only when there is freedom to 
grow. The main danger in the overplanned society, the over- 
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regulated society, is what it does to the basic individual urge for 
growth which needs a fair field of freedom and cannot live with- 
out it. 

I have talked too long, and must stop. It is a great joy to me 
to find myself once more among my own people. In these days 
of unbalanced budgets and reckless expenditures, I find myself 
today in a State which balances its budget and has reduced its 
debt, a State in which sturdy self-respect and self-reliance are a 
part of the commonplaces of living, a State w when con- 
fronted with dire emergencies of the great flood 10 years ago took 
care of its own and sought no aid from either 
or governmental dispensation. There are still to be found in the 
people of these green hills those great basic qualities, never more 
needed than now in our national life. Proud I am to be able to 
say that I am one of her sons. 


Wages and Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGO L. BLACK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 
1937 


RADIO TALK BY LEON HENDERSON AT PEOPLE'S LOBBY 
LUNCHEON, NATIONAL PRESS CLUB AUDITORIUM, ON APRIL 
24, 1937 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record a radio address entitled “Can 
Wages Beat Inflation?”, delivered by Leon Henderson, on 
Saturday, April 24, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


My question is phrased, “Can wages beat inflation?” This is a 
Len I suspect Ben Marsh wanted me to say, “No; wages 
can't beat inflation”, and then sit down, thus giving Dr. Gill and 


Let's look at the 1920's. 
price level remained about the same from 1922 to 1929— 
the 


they should we are then experiencing a silent, static inflation. 
The deficit in purchasing power was concealed for a time by con- 
borrowing. Installment credit alone in 1929 was between 
and seven billion dollars, and it is generally conceded that 
huge spending of future wages dried up buying considerably. 
wage income could not keep up with prices in the twenties, 
could anyone put forward a logical argument that wages can 
pace with rising prices? Certainly not an economist who 
is devoted to purchasing-power concepts. 
Since 1929 there has been an additional increase in labor’s pro- 
of 20 percent. This is not in manufacturing alone, 
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Last year it amounted to 69,000, 000,000, or 50 percent more than 
the insane days of 1929. Yet business activity and prices were 
If these had not been lower, perhaps installment 

credit might have 00 percent larger than in 1929; that is, 
if this back-breaking load could have been carried. In 1929 only 
50 percent of automobile sales were made on installment terms— 
in 1936 the percentage had risen to 65 percent. Yet despite the 
easing of installment credit terms, and the extremely substantial 
of goods remained on the 
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Businessmen are seriously alarmed by the falling off in retail 
business which accompanied the recent price increases. 

Kenneth Collins, of Gimbel Brothers, says, “An alarming im- 
passe has developed in retail trade during the last 4 to 5 weeks. 
Price on the part of the public has developed.” Mr. 
Collins added that retailers’ inventories are “dangerously high”, 
being 20 to 25 percent above last year. 

Buyers resistance? This is just one of those high-toned, $2 
weasel words. The ordinary person needing food and clothing 
has no resistance when he has money in his pocket. The real 
truth of the matter is that buyers lack money. 

The American Federation of Labor has made some estimates 
recently. As of February 1937, total workers’ income was 81.5 
of 1929, while wholesale prices were 90.9 and the cost of living 
was 87.0 of 1929. Retail prices have not yet registered the full 
effects of wholesale price increases. By fall we can expect that 
retail prices will be 5 to 7% percent higher generally—and this 
“impasse” and “price resistance” stuff will be worse. 

Please note that I have discussed the total of workers’ income. 
I am aware that the indexes show that the individual who is 
employed can enjoy a higher average standard of living than he 
did in 1929. The employed worker's food bill is still less than 

But any argument based on the individual worker overlooks 
two important items—(1) 1929 wages, as I have shown, were 
insufficient to buy the products of labor mainly because prices 
had not come down, and (2) as Dr. Gill will point out, the income 
of those unemployed and on relief is inadequate, and will be 
distressingly inadequate if the upward movement of prices 
continues. 

Every time I hear that inflation ts due to the unbalanced Budget 
and New Deal monetary policies, or that rising wages cause a spiral 
of rising prices, I go back to my N. R. A. experience, in which the 
price-making policies of nearly all American industries passed 
in review. Then I know how much poppycock there is in this 
inflation business. Frankly, most of the recent price increases in 
basic commodities have been due to manipulations by monopolies. 
Do you believe that the devaluation of the dollar, or anything 
similar, put copper up to 16 cents. If you do, you forget that all 
the copper producers in the world deliberately ganged up and 
restricted the production of copper sometime ago. When busi- 
ness got better, scarcity of copper stimulated prices. The next 
time someone says that copper prices are due to national forces 
and the working of the law of supply and demand, which neither 
God, government, or man can set aside, just grin, wink, and 
keep your mind on the copper cartel which really controls prices. 
And if you wish to make a case study of inflation, I suggest 
aluminum, whose price went down only a fraction in the recent 
depression. It’s easy to put up prices when business is strong; 
it takes a real good inflationist, like the Aluminum Trust, to keep 
prices up during the world’s worst depression. 

Copper, 


Perhaps we can't get away from controlled prices by monopolies 
or huge concentrations of ownership. But even so, must we con- 


monetary policies, unbalanced budgets, and relief spend- 
ing? Can't we face the fact that government has some powers to 
affect prices just as the President's recent statement halted the 
panicky, unhealthy forward buying which was driving speculative 
prices to dizzy heights? 

Finally, can't we assume that the Wagner Act decisions pave the 
way for minimum-wage legislation, which would enorm in- 
crease the purchasing power of the lowest paid groups, which suf- 
fer most from rising prices. In other words, while the Government 
is influencing prices at the top, it can help wages at the bottom— 

their . if we can 


the most important and serious phase 
I mean the complete annihilation of labor's wage 
gains by higher prices. Workers resist, sometimes at great per- 
sonal in money wages or wage rates—yet they 
ancing prices. 
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spectacular wage increases — increases 
pocketbooks of only a fraction of the working population. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics just this week details the gains in pay 
most of which have come from increased production, which 
means that more products are on the shelves waiting for workers’ 
dollars to claim them. 

But I say, with all seriousness, that the rise in retail prices 
alone has probably nullified the wage gains, and that the pros- 
pective rise for the fall of from 5 to 7½ percent, when applied to 
all workers, will undoubtedly reduce power, which, as 
retail sales show, is even now faltering a bit. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that wages cannot get a tie in the 
race with prices—let alone win if inflation, by some remote chance, 
should come. 
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Power Carriers’ Responsibility—Will Words of 
Wisdom Be Heeded by the Very Ones for Whom 
It Is Intended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago there ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press an editorial of unusual 
merit and timeliness which is herewith appended that it may 
be given the greatest possible circulation. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that as one who has carried a 
card in the typographical union for many years, I heartily 
endorse and concur in every word contained in the letter 
recently sent to the Seattle Construction Council by Presi- 
dent Green, of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Green’s advice is most timely and, as is usual with him, his 
words are words of wisdom. The American laboring man 
has no better or more trusted friend than Mr. Green, who 
has spent a long and useful life in promoting the welfare of 


those who toil. 
A WORD FROM GREEN 


labor leadership, which will call this stuffy and stodgy conserva- 
tism, and 7 in some cases, is more interested in the doctrines 
struggle and revolution than in those of trade-union- 
ism. Perhaps to his own surprise, Mr. Lewis now finds among the 
key men in his organization labor figures who a few short years 
ago he was denouncing as “fakirs, repudiated leaders, traitors to 
the unions.” For example, the present executive director of the 
C. I. O. is the same man whom Mr. Lewis’ newspaper, the Miners’ 
Journal, once accused of being in the pay of the Soviet 
Government. 

But labor will either listen to Mr. Green or regret it. There 
is not going to be any revolution in America, but if this epidemic 
of ridiculous demands, outlaw strikes, and violent methods con- 
tinues, there will be a reaction of public opinion in this country 

as surely as there was in England a dozen years ago and with 
same result for the regulation and control of trade-unionism. 

Mr. Green might have gone much further in his warning and 
still have been within the bounds of immediately probable conse- 
quences. The most dangerous form of this present irresponsible 
temper in labor is not the demand for higher wages, which often 
is certainly justified, but in the tendency to cut down on produc- 
tion and labor efficiency. The attitude of the independent steel 
producers in the present strike is in no small part the result of the 
experience of some of the larger producers under agreements with 
the steel workers’ union. Productive efficiency has fallen off, 
apparently because of a feeling that sabotage and slacking can be 

ced with impunity. A comparatively minor but significant 
incident was the sabotaging of production in the Crown Hat Co., 
of Detroit, with the consequence that the company has gone out of 
business, the machinery is being sold, and the workmen are looking 
for new jobs. 

American labor standards depend in last analysis on the produc- 
tive efficiency of the individual workman. This efficiency is high, 
but still, under present technological advancement, it is still not 
high enough to maintain the standards which are the goal in 
America. This fact should be clear to any person who will pause 
to estimate how far a national income of sixty to sixty-five billions 
can go in a nation of 130,000,000 persons. 

With labor's new power and its aspiration goes a responsibility 
and a necessity for not only maintaining present levels of per- 
capita productivity but of increasing them. There is no other way 


for labor to reach its objectives. They have their organization, 
but organization is only a means to the end. Everything depends 
on how it is used, 
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Commencement at Nanticoke High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM, OF VIRGINIA, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE NANTICOKE HIGH SCHOOL, NANTICOKE, 
PA., JUNE 11, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered at Nanticoke, Pa., on June 11, 1937: 


I count it an unusual pleasure to have the honor of addressing 
this inspiring audience today. Even the pressure of official duties 
at Washington could not force me to forego the pleasure of ac- 
cepting the invitation so graciously extended by your distinguished 
Congressman. May I say at this point, without meaning to flatter 
the gentleman, that down at Washington we have come to know 
Congressman FLANNERY and to appreciate him as a real Repre- 
sentative who is going places. His splendid attainments, his in- 
dustrious application to duty, his fine concept of Americanism, 
and his genial and gracious personality have endeared him to us. 
We congratulate you upon having such a Congressman in Wash- 
ington, and it is my great pleasure to work and labor with him 
from day to day. 

YOUTH 

It thrills me to stand before youth. Youth is the 
of the world. The experience of age is wise in action only when 
it is electrified by the enthusiasm of youth. 

Oh, glorious youth, with its hyacinth locks, its smooth, un- 
wrinkled brow, its fresh and rounded cheeks, its pearly and perfect 
teeth, its lustrous eyes, its light and agile step, its frame full of 
energy, its exalting spirit, its high hopes, and its generous im- 
pulses! If I knew where, amid myrtle bowers and flowers that 
never wither, gushed from the ground the fountain of perpetual 
youth, so long sought in vain, I would offer to the lips of every 
one of you a beaker of its fresh and sparkling waters and bid 
you drink unfading youth. As I can't do that, I will do what is 
probably better; that is, wish for each of you a long life, filled with 
happiness and service. 

Someone has said that all that a man does after he is 21 is 
to try to realize a little bit of what he conceives before reaching 
that age. All of Caesar's conquests, Webster’s eloquence, and 
Gladstone’s statecraft were but the consummation of what each 
had seen and experienced before reaching his majority. 

And so today I bring a tribute to youth. I salute you as you 
stand upon the threshold of life. The world is yours for the 
taking. 

Almost everything that has been done has been done by youth. 
The great men of all ages have been among the young men. 

At 16 Bacon sketched his philosophy. 

At 17 Sir Walter Raleigh had gone out to find new worlds. 

At 14 Napoleon wrote home from the military school to his 
mother, “With my Homer in my pocket and my sword at my side, 
I will fight my way to the top.” 

At 17 Edmund Spencer had published. 

Before 20 Alexander Farnece, Prince of Parma, and the greatest 
general of his time, had revealed his masterly genius. 

The Prince of Conde and Henry of Navarre were leaders while 


yet boys. 

At 21 William of Orange, the Washington of England, com- 
manded the army of Charles V. 

George Washington was entrusted with the memorable mission 
to the French at 21 and flashed his sword at Fort Necessity at 22. 

At 27 Napoleon was triumphant over Italy. 

At 32 Alexander wept for other worlds to conquer. 

On his thirty-seventh birthday Raphael lay dead beneath his 
last picture. 

At 36 Mozart had sung his swan song. 

At 39 Stonewall Jackson had passed over the river to rest be- 
neath the shady trees. 

The younger Pitt, at the early age of 22, astonished Europe by 
his brilliant feats of statesmanship in the British Parliament. 

Charles Fox at 25 was the recognized leader of the Whig Party 
in the House of Commons. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected to the Virginia House of Burgesses 
at the age of 25, became a Member of the Continental Congress 
at the age of 32, and at the age of 33 wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Alexander Hamilton, his great rival, was d ed as a 

and writer at the age of 17, was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Continental Army at 21, led a gallant charge at Yorktown when 
he was 24, took his seat in Congress at 25, and was Secretary of 
the Treasury at the age of 32. 

James Madison was a Member of the first Constitutional Con- 
vention of Virginia at the age of 25, entered the Continental Con- 
gress at the age of 28, and at the age of 38 was called the Father 
of the Constitution. 
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Hanover Court House, and at 29 in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses made a speech in defense of the rights of the Col- 
onies that caused George III to tremble on his throne. 

Daniel Webster, the godlike Daniel, the great logician and 
matchless orator, whose reply to Hayne in the Senate of the 


was a conspicuous Member of Congress at the age of 31. 

Henry Clay, the great commoner and fearless tribune of the 
people, entered the Senate of the United States at the age of 29 
and was afterward elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives at the age of 34. 
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: “Now we will leave him in here 
with these things for a little while and when we come back if he 
is playing with the Bible, that’s a sign he should be a preacher. 
If he is eating the apple, that is a sign he should be a farmer. If 
he is playing with the silver dollar, that’s a sign he a 
banker.“ That seemed to be a reasonable proposition, 
the young man in the room for a while and after a 
returned. They were very much interested to find that he was 
sitting on the Bible, with the dollar in one hand and eating the 
apple out of the other. The husband looked at him for a while 
and shook his head and said: “Well, under those circumstances, 
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can be whatever they wish, but I do not have influential 
parents nor the financial assistance with which to fight my way 
through life, and therefore I am under a serious handicap.” If 
you have this idea, then I commend to your consideration the 
homely bit of doggerel: 


“The June bug has a silver wing, 
The lightning bug the flame. 

The bed bug has no wing at all, 
But he gets there just the same.” 


make master. Tour's is a great influence and a 
heavy responsibility. 
But, seriously, my young friends, and this is a serious moment, 


I think I may congratulate you and felicitate you upon coming 
the history of our country when the 
the responsibilities that society and 
fully appreciated. 
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I would not. feel satisfied with my part in this ceremony if I 
did not pay a humble tribute to the teachers and to the parents. 
I charge you, my young friends, with all the solemnity at my com- 
mand that as you go out from this day henceforth never let the 
indictment. lay upon your conscience that you have not appreciated 
the loving care and kind attention of and the unselfish sacrifice 


Young ladies and young gentlemen of this graduation class, I 
do hope at this moment from your hearts there will go up a prayer 
of thanksgiving for these splendid efforts and this unselfish sacrifice, 
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TEACHERS 

Then, too, I wish to pay tribute to the teachers, those of the 
elementary grades and on up through the high school. Verily, in 
the life to come their crown should be set with many choice jewels. 

Next to the sacred influence of the church, the fine moral, 
mental, and physical training which our boys and girls receive in 
the schools of this country is, in my judgment, the most potent 
influence in giving to America this splendid, this gallant, this 
unconquerable citizenship of which we boast. 

I take my hat off to the school teachers! Usually they are men 
and women who have spent years of patient toil in preparing them- 
selves for this career. 


speedily come when in our States, in our 
counties, and in our cities we shall show our appreciation of the 
fine work being done by the public-school teachers 
by making more ample and adequate provision for them. 
INDIAN LEGEND 
I would not wish to throw any cloud over the beauty of this 
ceremony or to inject anything but a happy thought, but I must) 
tell you, my young friends, that as you step out into the battle of 
life you will find your way of progress challenged at many points. 
There is a legend among the American Indians that is 
and beautiful. tri 
i from that camp was a high moun- 
tion of all the youths when they came of 
of that mountain. And it was said among 
athers of the Indian camps that the youth that 


some may get part the way up the mountain; perhaps some of 


bring it back to me. Gol 
They went, high of heart and light of step. Along in the after- 
. He was spent and drooping. 


foot. Another brought a leaf of maple, as he got to the lake a 
little way up the mountainside, for there were the maples, 
Another held in his hand a bit of hemlock, for he attained the 


“And what token did you bring?” asked the chief, as the youth 
spread out his empty hands. 
“Nothing”, he said. 


ery great accomplishment is the result of painful and conse- 
8 e e 
n overcoming opposing forces. Every great victory in 
war, in peace, has called for sacrifice. 
e poet once said, “Only he deserves liberty and life who has 
to conquer them every day for himself.” 
Keep your head up, your chest out, fix your eyes upon the 
mountain peak, and keep pressing. 
Remember the great men and women who have stood on the 
mountain peak of success, and who have had the vision glorious, 
get an elevator or by an airship: They 
climbed and toiled up the tortuous mountainside. 
some along the way who will discourage 
you, but remember this poem, if you please: 
“Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 
That “maybe it couldn't“, but he would be one 


He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it. 


The world needs real men today as never before. The call of 
the hour is for manhood and womanhood pure and undefiled. 

My young. friends, civilization calls you, humanity needs you. 
Your young manhood, your young womanhood, your opportunities, 
all are needed in this world in which we live. 

Success awaits you on the mountaintop ahead—let’s gol 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1937 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment in behalf of Congressman WILLIAM P. Connery, Jr., who 
represented the State of Massachusetts. 

While he lived, a great deal of his time was devoted in 
rendering assistance to the downtrodden. He was a pro- 
gressive and a humanitarian. 

The death of Congressman Connery means that our 
country has lost one of its noblest champions of the laboring 


people. 


Delegation of Power Under Proposed Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT H. JACKSON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. GUFFY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement by Hon. Robert H. 
Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, on the subject of Dele- 
gation of Power Under the Proposed Fair Labor Standards 


Act. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Nearly every legislative proposal dealing with complex economic 
conditions involves problems of delegation. For such a legislative 
proposal must meet the charge that it entrusts arbitrary discre- 
tion to an administrative agency, or else it must resist the attack 
that it put industrial enterprise into a strait-jacket and imposes 
a rigid and inflexible rule without regard to industrial and geo- 
graphical diversities. The Fair Labor Standards Bill has 
at one and the same time been criticized on both of these 
grounds. The inconsistency of the attack suggests that the drafts- 
men of the bill have at least sought to achieve a fair and con- 
stitutional balance between the practical requirement of workable 
flexibility and the legal requirement of adequate standards. 

The bill contemplates that the Congress should write into the 
statute some definite figures to be used as a guide by the admin- 
istrative agency in establishing a floor below which shall not 
be cut and a ceiling beyond which hours should not be stretched, 
Let us assume, for the sake of an example, that the Congress fixes 
40 cents an hour as the basic minimum n ve wage, and 
40 hours a week as the basic maximum workweek. That would 
be $16 for a 40-hour week or $800 for a year of 50 weeks. It will 
scarcely be questioned that in most sections of the country a 
worker with $800 a year will have no more than is necessary to 
provide a minimum standard of living to maintain himself and his 
family. It is also to be noted that the board cannot fix even a 
minimum fair wage which yields an annual income in excess of 
$1,200. That means that the board cannot fix a wage in excess of 
60 cents an hour for a worker employed 50 weeks a year. A higher 
hourly week may be fixed in occupations which do not give the 
worker full employment, but such hourly rate can in no case be 
in excess of 80 cents. It is clear that the bill protects only poorly 
paid workers who are not in position to protect themselves. 

In the Washington Minimum Wage case (West Coast Hotel Co. 
v. Parrish, October term, 1936, decided Mar. 29, 1937), the Supreme 
Court held that the cost of living was a sufficient standard for 
purposes of the fourteenth amendment, even though no approxi- 
mate figure was inserted in the statute for the guidance of the 
administrative agency. Under the proposed bill not only is an 
approximate figure given to the administrative agency as a guide 
in fixing a minimum nonoppressive wage, but that figure is not to 
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be applied and may be revised downward, if the board finds it 
necessary to avoid unreasonably curtailing the workers’ oppor- 
tunity for employment. The figure may be revised upward if the 
board finds it possible without unreasonably curtailing the oppor- 
tunities for employment, but not above what may fairly be re- 
garded as a minimum standard of living necessary for health and 
efficiency, 1. e., substantially the same standard as was approved 
in the Washington Minimum Wage case. 

The situation is similar with regard to the number of hours 
which the Congress may write into the bill as the basic nonop- 
pressive workweek. Under the proposed bill not only is an ap- 
proximate figure given to the board as a guide in establishing 
a nonoppressive maximum workweek, but the basic number of 
hours specified is not to be applied and may be increased by the 
board if the board finds it necessary to avoid unreasonably cur- 
tailing the workers’ earning power. The basic workweek may 
also be shortened by the board if the board finds it possible to 
do so without unreasonably curtailing the worker's earning power, 
but the board may not so shorten the workweek beyond what it 
finds is required in the interest of the health, efficiency, and well- 

of the workers. And in no event may a workweek be 
shortened below a fixed number of hours, say 30 or 35, which it is 
contemplated shall be specified in the bill. 

The minimum fair wage standards and maximum workweek 
standards which the board may apply to industries where the 
facilities for collective bargaining are not adequate or effective 
are defined in section 5. These standards are patterned upon the 
standards used in the New York minimum fair wage statute. 
While a bare majority of the Supreme Court refused to enforce 
that statute in Morehead v. New York ex rel Tipaldo (298 U. S. 
587), on the ground that the Court was bound by its decision in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 U. S. 525), and on the further 
ground that the Court had not been asked to overrule the Adkins 
decision, the Chief Justice and three of his colleagues, dissenting, 
were of the opinion that the New York statute’s “provisions for 
careful and deliberate procedure” made the New York statute 
constitutional even though the cost of living statute involved in 
the Adkins case might be regarded as unconstitutional. And there 
can be no doubt that a majority of the Court, having expressly 
overruled the Adkins case in the Washington Minimum Wage 
case, would today view the more carefully drawn New York stat- 
ute as constitutional. There can be no doubt that the opinion 
of the Chief Justice in the Morehead case may today be accepted 
as the law of the land. 

The signposts to guide the Board in determining a non- 
oppressive minimum wage and nonoppressive maximum work- 
week, as well as a reasonable minimum wage and reasonable maxi- 
mum workweek in any particular occupation, are much clearer 
and more distinct than those approved by the Court in the recent 
Washington Minimum Wage case. It is significant that the 
Court in that case attempted to draw no subtle distinction between 
the Adkins case, which dealt with a onal enactment, and 
the Washington case, which dealt with a State statute, but ex- 
pressly overruled the Adkins case. 

A number of the provisions of the present bill give the board 
power to make exemptions and qualifications necessary to make 
the act workable and effective. The purposes of these provisions 
are plainly stated, and the standards to govern their application 
are defined as definitely as the practical exigencies will allow. 
“The industries of this country”, as Mr. Justice Cardozo has stated, 
“are too many and diverse to make it possible for Congress in 
respect of matters such as these, to legislate directly with adequate 
appreciation of varying conditions.” (Schechter Poultry Corpora- 
tion v. United States, 295 U. S. 495, 552.) 

Although the power to exempt, to except, or to qualify may not 
be left to the arbitrary discretion of the board to exercise for pur- 
poses bearing no relation to legislatively defined policy, the Supreme 
Court has never nullified such administrative powers to relax the 
rigors of a rule of law when required to avoid injustice or unneces- 
sary hardship. In invalidating the N. R. A. statute in the Schechter 
case, the Chief Justice was careful to point out that the stat- 
ute did not seek merely to endow °* groups with privi- 
leges or immunities”, but it involved “the coercive exercise of 
the lawmaking power.” (Schechter Poultry Corporation v. United 
States, 295 U. S. 495, 529.) Both kinds of standards are employed in 
the act and both kinds of standards find their counterparts and 
analogies in State, as well as Federal, labor legislation. But a 
distinction must be drawn between those standards in the pro- 
posed bill which empower the board to implement the general 
rules fixed by the Congress and those standards which permit the 
board to relax the generality of the rules fixed by the Congress. 
A broader and wider discretion may be delegated in applying 
exemptions and exceptions than in applying the primary rule in 
regulation to be enforced. (United States v. Shreveport Grain 
Co., 287 U. S. 77, 82, 85 (delegation of power to allow exemptions 
and tolerances under the Pure Food Act); Intermountain Rate 
Cases, 234 U. S. 476, 484, 486 (delegation of power to allow excep- 
tions from long and short haul); Chemical Foundation v. United 
States, 272 U. 8. 1, 12 (delegation of power to except from public 
sale requirement); Heiner v. Diamond Alkali Co., 288 U. S. 502 
(power to relax application of excess profits tax); Hampton v. 
United States, 276 U. S. 394, 407 (delegation of power to make 
tariff provisions effective) .) 

It is important to remember that the Supreme Court very rarely 
finds fault with a congressional delegation of power. There is 
nothing in the recent decisions of the Court which would justify 
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the Congress in casting aside a half century of legislative experi- 
ence in providing for the administrative handling of modern com- 
plexities too numerous and diverse to be subjected to a single 
and inflexible rule directly imposed by the Congress. ‘There is, it 
should be remembered, no case where congressional delegation of 
power has been adjudged invalid where the delegation has been 
made to a ent governmental, administrative commission, 
independent of the executive branch of the Government. Panama 
Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388), involved delegation directly 
to the Executive; the Schechter case involved not only theoretical 
delegation to the Executive but practical delegation to substantially 
private code authorities. Insofar as the decision in Carter v. 
Carter Coal Co, (298 U. S. 238, 310-311), rested on the grounds of 
faulty delegation, the vice lay in the delegation having been made 
not to an official or official body but “to private persons whose 
interests may be, and often are, adverse to the interests of others 
in the same business.” 

Indeed, congressional delegations of power to official administra- 
tive agencies have been held invalid in only two cases—the Panama 
Refining Co. case and the Schechter case. In the Panama Refin- 
ing Co. case, the subject of the statutory prohibition, the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of petroleum produced in viola- 
tion of State law, was defined, but the delegation was held to be 
improper because the range of administrative discretion was not 
only unlimited, but wholly undefined (Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 
293 U. S. 388, 415; Schechter Poultry Corporation v. United States, 
295 U. S. 495, 350). In the Schechter case, on the other hand, 
the Court was not disturbed so much by the range of discretion 
granted with respect to any particular subject matter as it was 
by the fact that it could find no “adequate definition of the sub- 
ject to which the codes were addressed.” As the Chief Justice 
stated: “Congress cannot delegate legislative power to the Presl- 
dent to exercise an unfettered discretion to make whatever laws he 
thinks may be needed or advisable for the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of trade and industry” (295 U. S. at 537-538). The 
National Industrial Recovery Act had authorized the President to 
approve codes of fair competition for trade and industry without 
attempting to limit or define the subject matter of the codes. As 
Mr. Justice Cardozo pointed out, such codes were not restricted, 
and were not (in the opinion of the Court) intended by the 
Congress to be restricted, to “the elimination of business practices 
that would be characterized by general acceptation as oppressive 
or unfair” (295 U. S. at 552), There is, as a matter of fact, noth- 
ing in either the opinion of Chief Justice Hughes or of that of 
Mr. Justice Cardozo which suggests that, if the Congress had re- 
stricted the subject matter of the codes to the labor provisions of 
the National Recovery Act instead of merely requiring that codes 
drafted for other undefined purposes should comply with such 
labor provisions, the Court would have considered the labor 
standards, vague as they were, fatally defective. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that the courts have never 
required the same definiteness of a standard which is set forth 
for the guidance of an administrative agency and which cannot 
be enforced against the individual before it has been specifically 
implemented by the orders or regulations of the administrative 
agency, as the courts have required of a standard which operates 
directly upon the rights of the individual and to which the indi- 
vidual must conform at his A standard too vague to sup- 
port a self-operating provision enforced by criminal liability 
(United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U. S. 81) may well state 
a policy and purpose sufficiently definite to serve as an appropriate 
standard for the guidance of administrative action (Highland v. 
Russell Car & Snow Plow Co., 279 U. S. 253; Continental Baking 
Co. v. Woodring, 286 U. S 352, 368). 

The Panama Refining Co. case and the Schechter case never 
purported to question the authority of numerous earlier cases 
which sustained congressional delegations of power to administra- 
tive agencies under extremely vague and general standards for the 
sole reason that the Court was convinced that in light of the 
nature and complexity of the subject matter of the legislation the 
prescription of a more detailed standard would be difficult or 
impractical. Cases in which the use of general expressions as a 
standard has been upheld as proper in view of the nature and 
character of the specific statute or provision involved are Federal 
Radio Commission v. Nelson Bros. Bond & Mortgage Co. (289 
U. S. 266, 385), (public convenience, interest, or necessity); Avent 
v. United States (266 U. S. 127), and United States v. Chemical 
Foundation (272 U. S. 1), (in the public interest); Colorado v, 
United States (271 U. S. 153, 168), and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. v. 
United States (283 U. S. 35, 42), (certificates of public convenience 
and necessity); Tagg Bros. & Moorhead v. United States (280 U. S. 
420), (just and reasonable commissions); Wayman v. Southard 
(10 Wheat. 1), (in their discretion deem expedient); Buttfield v. 
Stranahan, 192 U. 8. 470 (purity, quality, and fitness for consump- 
tion); Union Bridge Co. v. United States (204 U. S. 364); Monon- 
gahela Bridge Co. v. United States (216 U. S. 177); Hannibal 
Bridge Co. v. United States (221 U. S. 194); Louisville Bridge Co. 
v. United States (242 U. S. 409), (unreasonable obstruction to 
navigation): Mahler v. Eby (264 U. S. 32), (undesirable resident); 
McKinley v. United States (249 U. S. 397), (war powers); United 
States v. Grimaud (220 U. S. 506), (regulation of forest reserves). 

The leading decisions reflect the importance of practical con- 
siderations and the necessity for delegation as a means of ad- 
ministering the law, in determining how definite a standard set 
by Congress for the guidance of an administrative agency must be, 
Beginning with Wayman v. Southard (10 Wheat, 1), the Supreme 
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Court, speaking through Chief Justice Marshall, adverted (pp. 
34-35, 46-47) to the need for flexibility in conforming the Federal 
practice to the judicial systems of the States in a statute dele- 
gating to the Federal judiciary power to alter the rules relating 
to process, as the courts “in their discretion deem expedient” 
(p. 39). The statute upheld in Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649), per- 
mitted the President to impose reciprocal duties on goods im- 
ported from countries which discriminated against American 
products, a function which could best be exercised by a govern- 
mental agency capable of prompt action after forming a judg- 
ment based upon changing conditions. The law sustained in 
Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S. 470), authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to fix standards of purity, quality, and fitness for 
consumption with which imported tea must comply. The Court 
declared: “Congress legislated on the subject as far as was rea- 
sonably practicable, and from the necessities of the case was 
compelled to leave to executive officials the duty of bringing 
about the result pointed out by the statute. To deny the power 
of Congress to delegate such a duty would, in effect, amount but 
to declaring that the plenary power vested in Congress to regulate 
8 2000 commerce could not be efficaciously exerted” (192 U. 8. 
at 496). 

In upholding the statute authorizing the Secretary of War to 
determine whether a bridge was an “unreasonable obstruction” 
to navigation, the Court in Union Bridge Co. v. United States 
(204 U. S. 364, 386), emphasized the fact: “* * investigations 
by Congress as to each particular bridge alleged to constitute 
an unreasonable obstruction to free navigation and direct legis- 
lation covering each case, separately, would be impracticable in 
view of the vast and varied interests which require national legis- 
lation from time to time.” And the Court stated (204 U. S. at 
387) that a denial of the rights of delegation “would be ‘to stop 
the wheels of government’ and bring about confusion, if not 
paralysis, in the conduct of the public business.” 

Similarly, in United States v. Grimaud (220 U. S. 506), the im- 
practicability of -having Congress provide general regulations for 
each of the many different forest reservations was held to 
justify an authorization to the Secretary of Agriculture to “make 
such rules and regulations * * * as will insure the objects 
of such reservations.” The Court said: “In the nature of things 
it was impracticable for Congress to provide general regulations 
for these various and varying details of management. Each 
reservation had its peculiar and special features .“ 
(220 U. S. at 516.) 

Again, in upholding the provision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act which authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make rules in case of car shortage, the Court declared in Avent 
v. United States (266 U. S. 127, 130): “* „ „ the requirement 
that the rules shall be reasonable and in the interest of the 
public and of commerce fixes the only standard that is prac- 
ticable or needed.” (See also Mutual Film Corp. v. Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission, 236 U. S. 230, 245; Mahler v. Eby, 264 U. S. 
32, 40; United States v. Chemical Foundation, 272 U. S. 1, 12.) 

The emphasis upon the practical need for the delegation is 
clear in Hampton, Jr., & Co. v. United States (276 U. S. 394). 
In upholding the Flexible Tariff Act, which authorized the 
President to adjust tariff rates so that they would correspond 
to the differences in costs of production here and abroad, the 
Court took into account the inability of Co to make the 
necessary adjustments (276 U. S. at 405), the need for readjust- 
ment because of everchanging conditions (276 U. S. at 406), and 
the uncertainty as to the time when the adjustments should 
be made (276 U. S. at 407). By way of analogy, it referred to 
the fixing of just and reasonable rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, stating that: “If Congress were to be re- 
quired to fix every rate, it would be impossible to exercise the 
power at all” (276 U. S. at 407). In view of these considera- 
tions, it was held sufficient for Congress to establish a general 
rule declaring an “intelligible principle”: “In determining what 
it may do in seeking assistance from another branch, the extent 
and character of that assistance must be fixed according to 
common sense and the inherent necessities of the governmental 
coordination” (276 U. S. at 406). Mr. Justice Sutherland in 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corporation (299 U. S. 304, 315), 
suggests that in the tariff cases involving foreign relations a broader 
discretion may be vested in the President than in matters re- 
lating solely to internal affairs, but the reasoning of the Court 
in the tariff cases there cited is based upon no such distinction. 

There is nothing in the adjudicated cases which suggests that 
the constitutional rule against the delegation of essential legis- 
lative powers is violated by a bill, like the proposed bill, which 
dealing with many and diverse industries not only defines the 
subject-matter to which an administrative agency may address its 
discretionary powers, but clearly states the purposes for which 
the administrative discretion may be exercised. Unlike the 
statute in the Schechter case, the proposed bill carefully defines 
the subject matter to which the administrative agency may 
address itself. Unlike the statute in the Panama Refining Co. 
case, the bill does not omit to state the range of the administra- 
tive discretion vested in the board, but clearly states the purposes 
for which it may be exercised. 

The extent to which the Supreme Court has gone in sustaining 
a delegation of power to an administrative agency where the 
subject-matter of the delegation is defined, and the purpose for 
which such power is to be exercised is indicated in most general 
terms, is strikingly illustrated in the case of New York Central 
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Securities Corporation v. United States (287 U. S. 12), sustaining 
the validity of the consolidation provisions of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. In that case Chief Justice Hughes stated (287 U. S. 
at 24-25): 

“Appellant insists that the delegation of authority to the Com- 
mission is invalid because the stated criterion is uncertain. That 
criterion is the ‘public interest.’ It is a mistaken assumption that 
this is a mere general reference to public welfare without any 
standard to guide determinations. The purpose of the act, the 
Tequirements it imposes, and the context of the provision in 
question show the contrary. * * The provisions now before 
us were among the additional made by Transportation Act, 1920, 
and the term ‘public interest’, as thus used, is not a concept 
without ascertainable criteria, but has direct relation to adequacy 
of transportation service, to its essential conditions of economy 
and efficiency, and to appropriate provision and best use of trans- 
portation facilities, questions to which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has constantly addressed itself in the exercise of the 
authority conferred. So far as constitutional delegation of au- 


lic convenience and necessity. Intermountain Rate Case, 234 U. S. 
476, 486; Railroad Commission v. Southern Pacific Co., 264 U. S. 
331, 343, 344; Avent v. United States, 266 U. S. 127, 130; Colorado v. 
United States, 271 U. S. 153, 163; Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. v. 
United States, 283 U. S. 35, 42” (287 U. S. at 24-25). 
In Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 U. S. 388, Chief Justice 
Hughes emphatically stated (293 U. S. at 421): 
“Undoubtedly legislation must often be adapted to complex 
conditions involving a host of details with which the national 
ture cannot deal directly. The Constitution has never been 


legisla’ 
regarded as denying to the Congress the 


necessary resources of 
flexibility and practicality, which will enable it to perform its 
function in laying down policies and while 


establishing 
leaving to selected instrumentalities the making of subordinate 
rules within prescribed limits and the determination of facts to 
which the policy as declared by the legislature is to apply.. With- 
out capacity to give authorizations of that sort we should have 


y 
AP Schechter Poultry Corporation v. United States (295 
U. S. 495). 

The bill deals with difficult and complex industrial 
situations. A careful and deliberate procedure has been provided; 
orders of the board may be entered only after hearing. The 
draftsmen have been careful and to make the stand- 
ards as definite and specific as the conditions with which they 
have had to deal permit, without imposing upon the diversities 
of American industry inflexible and unworkable rules provocative 
of serious industrial dislocations. These standards are well within 
constitutional limitations, assuming, of course, that constitu- 
tional limitations are to be construed to make a constitutional 
democracy workable and not to render it impotent. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGILL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


A PREPARED DIGEST OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 
1937, (BLACK-CONNERY BILL, S. 2475) 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 


im the Record a prepared digest of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1937. 

There being no objection, the digest was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The bill proposes to bar from the channels of interstate com- 
merce the products of child labor and of workers employed for 
unduly low wages, unduly long hours, or under conditions which 
violate the rights of labor by the use of strikebreakers or spies. 
The bill further authorizes administrative action to require the 
elimination of substandard wages and hours, child labor, and other 
oppressive labor practices which place goods produced under fair 
labor conditions at a competitive disadvantage in interstate mar- 
kets, or which lead to labor disputes that burden interstate com- 
merce or disrupt the orderly and fair marketing of goods in 
interstate markets. 

The bill, therefore, calls for the exercise of the constitutional 
power of the Congress to commerce among the States, 


regulate 
for the purpose of putting a stop to traffic among the States in 
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goods produced under substandard labor conditions and of giving 
protection to commerce among the States in goods produced under 
fair labor standards—standards which we should like to regard as 
American standards of labor. 

The bill however, the very practical exigencies which 
make it impossible to prescribe for all goods which enter into 
interstate commerce any single minimum fair wage standard. or 
any single maximum reasonable workweek standard. Even in the 
treatment of national problems there are geographic and industrial 
diversities which cannot be ignored. For that reason the bill 
makes a distinction between labor conditions which are clearly 
oppressive under any circumstances and labor conditions which 
may be found unreasonable under circumstances prevailing in par- 
ticular industries or in particular geographic areas. As to labor 
conditions which are clearly oppressive, the regulatory provisions 
of the bill are largely automatic; but as to labor conditions which 
depend for their unreasonableness upon particular circumstances, 
the regulations become effective only after appropriate adminis- 
trative findings and orders. The administration of these provi- 
sions is placed in a Labor Standards Board of five members. 

The bill proposes that as rapidly as possible the board shall 
extend the automatic exclusion of goods from interstate com- 
merce to goods which are produced under conditions so oppres- 
sive—according to any reasonable standard of social or economic 
justice—that little differentiation is required as between different 
industries or localities. These rudimentary standards demanded 
by the conditions of modern economic life are defined in the 
bill. The products of the labor of children under 16 years of age 
ought not to be accepted in any fair market, Workers ought not 
to be denied the right of self-organization by the fear of labor 
spies. The right to strike ought not to be rendered ineffective 
by use of strikebreakers. Allowing for appropriate qualifications 
and general classifications, the bill provides a floor below which 
the hourly wage ought not to fall and a limit beyond which the 
working week should not be stretched. 

These are the rudimentary standards of human decency at 
which the relatively automatic provisions of the bill are directed. 
But even in the application of these rudimentary standards, a 
eertain discretion is given to the enforcement agency so that it 
can protect the earning power of the workers and their oppor- 
tunities for employment from unreasonable curtailment; and the 
board is permitted to make necessary classifications and exemp- 
tions in appropriate circumstances. A degree of general flexi- 
bility is achieved by authorizing the board to vary the minimum 
wage and hour standards upward or downward and by permitting 
work for longer hours without the necessity of a specific exemp- 
tion if the incentive to abuse is removed by the payment of time 
and a half for the excess hours. 

But the bill recognizes that it is not enough merely to outlaw 
from the channels of interstate commerce goods produced under 
these very low and oppressive labor conditions. The bill, therefore, 
further seeks to build up, ee appropriate administrative 
machinery, standards of fairness and reasonableness, industry by 
industry, with due regard to local and geographical diversities— 
that is, to bring about in interstate industries the payment of a 
minimum “fair wage” and the maintenance of a maximum “rea- 
sonable workweek.” The bill carefully safeguards the rights of 
the workers to obtain by their own efforts, singly or collectively, 
tang pat FE ia oes Se oth CIRI EGEE TOTOR D7 by the 
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mensurate with the value of the service or class of service 
rendered; and a reasonable workweek as a number of hours of 
employment in a week which is reasonably appropriate to the 
nature of the service or class of service rendered. The bill re- 


quacy or ineffectiveness of the facilities for collective 

the payment of a lower wage or the maintenance of a longer 
workweek prevails to a substantial extent in such occupation or 
threatens to undermine fair labor standards maintained by other 
employers. In establishing these standards, the board would 
consider the needs and requirements of each industry and would 
give due regard to geographical and other diversities. Once & 
minimum fair wage or maximum reasonable hour standard is 
established by order of the board, it is made unlawful to ship 
in interstate commerce any goods on which workers have been 
employed for less than such minimum fair wage or for more 
hours per week than such maximum reasonable workweek. 
Similarly, when the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor determines that the employment of children between the 
ages of 16 and 18 in any occupation is particularly hazardous or 
detrimental to the health or well-being of such children, the 
employment. of such children in that occupation constitutes 
oppressive child labor and the products of that labor are barred 
from the channels of interstate commerce. 

In addition to its regulation of conditions of employment by 
the prohibition against the interstate shipment of “unfair goods”, 
the bill, by Part IV, further regulates conditions of employment 
by requiring the maintenance of fair labor standards in par- 
ticular situations directly affecting interstate commerce. Thus, 
when goods produced under substandard conditions compete to 
a substantial extent in interstate commerce with fair goods, the 
board is authorized to require the elimination of such substand- 
ard labor conditions and the maintenance of a fair labor standard 
in the production of goods which so compete. Further, whenever 
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the board determines that substandard labor conditions will 


lead to labor disputes directly burdening or obstructing inter- 
state commerce, or otherwise will directly affect the movement 
or price of goods in interstate commerce, the Board is similarly 
authorized to require by order the elimination of such sub- 
standard conditions. Finally, if the board determines that such 
substandard labor conditions are maintained with an intent to 
divert or control the movement or price of goods in interstate 
commerce, the Board may by order require their elimination. 

These provisions of Part IV are designed to be supplementary 
to the provisions which bar interstate shipment of unfair goods. 
They also provide an alternative legal basis for regulation since 
they are based upon the theory that substandard labor condi- 
tions which directly affect interstate commerce may be controlled 
by Congress. While there is some overlapping between the pro- 
visions of Part IV and those which bar the interstate shipment 
of unfair goods, there can be no inconsistency between the two in 
operation. 

The administration of Part IV may, it is true, present practical 
difficulties. It may not always be possible for the Board to make 
the administrative findings necessary, even though the industrial 
facts urgently require the establishment of fair labor standards. 
Standing alone, Part IV would be of value in protecting existing 
standards but would be seriously deficient where the industrial 
need is to establish decent standards where none now exist. 

Throughout the bill the standards for the determination of 
fair wages and reasonable working hours are drawn with the 
fullest consideration of fairness to the employer. The standards 
are based on the value of the service rendered and the reasonable- 
ness of the period of working time considering the nature of the 
employment. Furthermore, fairness to all parties concerned and 
reasonable treatment of special cases is assured by the provi- 
sions of the bill, which require the board to grant exemptions 
from the wage and hour regulations as the need appears. Neither 
in its general scope nor in its special treatment of particular cases 
can the bill be pronounced arbitrary, for fair labor standards are 
required to be maintained only to the extent necessary in order 
to accomplish the purposes of the legislation. 

While the bill closes the channels of interstate commerce to 
goods produced under unfair labor conditions, the bill does not 
attempt to cover purely local pursuits or intrastate service trades, 


Do the States Want Federal Aid for Roads? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, OF OKLA- 
HOMA, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON ROADS, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am glad 
to testify to the efficient and indefatigable efforts of Hon. 
WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, chairman of the Committee on 
Roads, House of Representatives, to promote Federal aid 
for highways. He has not only taken a conspicuous part in 
the program, but he has been on guard to protect the 
integrity of the program. 

One of the constructive features of the Hayden-Cartwright 
Act of June 18, 1934, was a penalty against the diversion 
of highway funds to other uses. 

Chairman Cartwright believes that highways are among 
the most satisfactory of public improvements; he has taken 
advantage of every opportunity in all emergency programs 
and emergency appropriations to include highway construc- 
tion. Such works are permanent as well as beneficial; they 
ere needed in every State. 

A short time ago, in line with his policy to protect the 
integrity of highway legislation, Chairman Cartwright issued 
a very constructive statement under the title “Do the States 
Want Federal Aid for Roads?” It was widely published and 
it appeared in Better Roads, April 1937, as well as in other 
extensively circulated publications. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks, I include the said 
statement by Chairman Wilburn Cartwright, the efficient 
chairman of the Committee on Roads, as follows: 
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On March 9, 1937, the first penalty under section 12 of the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934 was invoked against the State of 
Maryland, when formal notice was given to the Maryland State 
Roads Commission that the Bureau of Public Roads “will proceed 
to deduct” $341,666.66 “from the apportionment to Maryland for 
the fiscal year 1937.” 

This action was based on the conclusion of the Bureau that 
“there has been substantial diversion of the revenues derived from 
motor-vehicle license fees and gasoline taxes to other than high- 
way purposes * * * within the meaning of section 12 of the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act of June 18, 1934, and that, as a result, 
the State is subject to the deduction required by said act from 
its apportionment of Federal-aid funds.” 

My information is that other States are now being considered 
by the Bureau, and it is likely that further penalties will be 
invoked. 

The sentiment in Congress diversion is, I think, fairly 
represented by a recent statement by Senator CARL HAYDEN, rank- 
ing member of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and coauthor of the Hayden-Cartwright highway acts, in 
which he said: 

“The enactment of State laws diverting gasoline and other mo- 
tor-vehicle taxes from highway purposes to other uses can only 
be construed by the National Congress as a clear indication that 
these States are not interested in the continuation of a program 
of highway construction and, consequently, do not care to con- 
tinue to receive the benefits of Federal aid for roads.” 

At about the same time, in reply to an inquiry from officials of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, I stated: 

“Section 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright act of 1934 provides that 
States diverting highway funds to other uses shall be 
not to exceed one-third of Federal-aid apportionments for 8 
ways after July 1935. It seems certain that the 
Agriculture will soon take definite action to 8 px Akee 
States through loss of Federal aid for diversions heretofore made. 

“There is strong sentiment in the Roads Committee and in 
Congress for increasing the penalty at this session to two-thirds 
of apportionments, or denying Federal aid altogether to States 
that persist in the indefensible practice of diverting their own 
gasoline and other motor-vehicle tax revenues to nonhighway 
p In fact, some consideration is being given to sugges- 
tions that the policy of Federal aid for roads be discontinued if 
the States by continued diversion defeat the purpose of Congress 
to hasten the completion of the State highway systems.” 

Despite widespread opposition, the practice of diversion has 
increased at an alarming rate in recent years. It constitutes a 
most unfair method of taxation because it is applied without 
reference to the taxpayers’ interests, benefits, or ability to pay. 

Motor-fuel taxes are paid by the vehicle owner in proportion to 
his use of the highway. The extent of this use constitutes a fair 
measure of the tax or “toll” he should be required to contribute 
to the construction and maintenance bill. On the other hand, it 
bears no relationship whatsoever to the taxes he should be ex- 
pected to pay toward the general expenses of government. 

An unfair yardstick is used when gasoline taxes, levied on a 
special class of citizens for a special purpose, are diverted to any 
other purpose. The measure of a farmer’s gas tax, for example, is 
the distance that he lives from market. If one farmer lives 15 
miles from town he will not object to paying more for construc- 
tion and maintenance of the road he uses than a farmer who 
lives 1 mile from town. But it is manifestly unfair and absurd to 
require the one farmer, solely on the basis of where he lives, to 
pay 15 times as much tax as another, when the tax is used to 
pay State debts or General Government costs. 

This alarming misuse by States of highway funds has in- 
creased from less than $12,000,000 in 1928 to more than $200,000,- 
000 in 1936, and combined diversions by States amount now to 
almost as much as the total Federal-aid highway appropriations. 

In Washington we hear over and over the question: Why 
should the Federal Government continue to make grants of 
highway funds when these funds in effect replace diversions by 
States of highway funds to other uses? 


Prosperity for Labor and Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15) , 1937 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT W. JOHNSON BEFORE THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR RELATIONS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp the 
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address delivered to the Joint Committee on Labor Relations 
of the Senate and House of Representatives by Robert W. 
Johnson, of the Johnson & Johnson Manufacturing Co., of 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Connery, members of the com- 

tlemen, let us take as our premise the 
statement of the President of the United States, “We cannot 
achieve lasting prosperity or political stability in this country 
so long as one-third of our people earn less than a decent living 
and many millions are unable to find work in private industry 
and business.” Those of us who look forward to a career in com- 
merce and industry want to see the country prosperous for selfish 
reasons. We cannot conduct our business unless our currency is 
stable, which means that at a reasonably early date we must have 
a 8 Budget and some adjustment of the present burden- 


not in condemnation of this adminis- 


consideration of the hours and wages bill we will gain the support 
of many realistic business men who naturally must think of the 
welfare of their private business. Roughly speaking, 60,000,000 
oe gM Bi an NE ONORE SOA meng Marat AOA 


people. 
hour of their lives to the development of a private business to 


see clearly the relation between the prosperity of their own busi- 
ness and the prosperity of the Nation as a whole. This admin- 
wisely taken 


RE 


striving to give jobs to the millions who would trade their souls 
for an honest day’s work. 

I can imagine no more valuable service at this time than the 
work that you and your committee are doing. Liberal-minded 
business leaders throughout the country believe in the principle 


who could not find work. From this we can all accept the fact 
that something has got to be done to correct this situation. The 
Department of Labor has available many statistics which go to 
prove that the average wages in a number of industries in this 
country are today below that which is necessary to maintain a 
decent standard of living. 

A number of authorities and economic analysists have pointed 
out that if we could raise the pay of the underpri third 
of this country to even as small a degree as 10 percent we would 
increase the buying power of the public tremendously; in fact, 
enough to put nearly all our factories into full-time operation. 
Those of us who have had to do with this project for the last 4 
or 5 years realize that a great many reasonable-minded business 
men do resent and turn away from the notion of any form of 
Federal control; at the same time organized business has failed to 
come forward with any constructive plan aimed toward the solu- 
tion of national unemployment. 

Much has been said for the scheme of haying individual States 

legislation dealing with hours and wages. I am confident 
that many of those who have suggested this form of correction 
have not fully thought out the problem. At the same time, I 
also feel that some of those who are suggesting State legislation 
versus Federal legislation are doing so to hinder and delay the 
consideration of the solution to the national unemployment 
problem. We have all of us seen what happens when these ques- 
tions are put before State legislators. It would no doubt take 
many years to get a few States to pass the required legislation, and 
after that we would be faced with confusion and a different level 
of cost of manufacture by States. 

We cannot suffer this delay even though the program of passing 
State legislation were practical. Our present National Budget 
requires a balance. Our present taxes deserve revision. And we 
cannot wait 5 to 10 years to find a solution to this question. 

Anything that we do must be simple. Let us avoid the com- 


lexities which contributed so much to the failure of N. R. A. 

e purpose of this bill, as I understand it, is to set a floor for 
wages below which we may not go and to set a maximum hour 
beyond which we may not go. This is obviously fair to all and 
it only remains for us to work out the right number of hours 
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which is to be our maximum, and the right weekly wage which 
will establish a decent standard of living for those who are paid 
the minimum. 

and maximum hours for 


to establish differentials between Territories, 
States, trading areas, or sections of the country. This phase of 
the situation is a y difficult one. However, the problem 
ose who are opposed to Government control 
of minimum wages and maximum hours will use these diffi- 
culties as one of their arguments against any effort in 
the direction of a solution for t. 

It seems clear that the Congress and the Senate would not find 
it practical to lay down in the law wage rates by industries 
If this were to be attempted and any such ques- 

for debate on the floor of the House and Senate, 
it would men the collapse of the legislation as each and every 


in a few moments, namely, a simple measuring device which 
pplied to all industrial and commercial activities which 
give these operating units a rating and, 

therefore, place them under certain regulations which would be 
covered by not over three codes for the whole Nation. 
bt there will be criticisms from certain low wage areas. 
Southern business may bring to your attention that the cotton 
in particular is unable to pay a reasonable mini- 

The examples that are usually cited are small cotton 
the mill is the sole source 

of profit and employment 7 — the neighborhood. It is frequently 


z argument against legislation, however, 1s 
based on the statement that should reasonable wages and mod- 
erate hours be established it would put these small mills out of 
business and hence the entire community would be in eclipse. 

Let us look at the facts. First, while those who use this argu- 
ment such legislation as we are co always refer 
to the little mill because of the sympathetic reception given to 
the use of the word “little”, let me point out that in the cotton 
textile business low wages and ineffectual management are not 
confined to little mills. There are probably more poorly managed 
large units in the textile industry than small units. For many 


unprofitable. Cotton textile business has 
been in what might be termed a depression since 1918 except 
for a very brief period just to the N. R. A. This brief 
period before the N. R. A. is interesting as it seems to indicate 


moderate hours it became profitable. 

However, let’s see where we are today. The cotton textile in- 
dustry has been more profitable since last fall than at any time 
during the past 20 years. As many of these large and small units 

ve in the past that their reason for work- 
ages r 


is best disclosed in the report by the Labor De- 
Comprehensive and representative studies of two 
textiles—seamless hosiery and men's knit under- 
average hourly wage for women was 32 
cents, and the average hourly wage for men was 39 cents. Please 
remember . The weekly earnings run as follows: 
Almost four-fifths of the women as compared with one-half of 
the men earned less than $15 per week. Over one-third of the 
women as compared with one-fifth of the men earned less than 
$10 per week. 

Choosing some other figures at random, we find the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry in the State of Tennessee—of the women 
in 


mills some figures for the State of 

Tennessee and the State of Texas seem to indicate that four-fifths 

of the women in the cotton-textile mills in Tennessee earned less 

15 a week, and one-fourth earned less than $10 a week, 

and in Texas 95 percent of the women earned less than $15 a week, 
and 46 percent earned less than $10 per week. 

further to the textile figures, in the States of Delaware 

and West Virginia 16 percent in West Virginia earned less than 


figures 
$10 a week, and 56.6 percent earned less than $15 per week. 
To avoid singling out the textile business, however, I shall give 
Brick tile and terra cotta for the 


women, per week. Arkansas—average goods, 
$11.99; furniture, $15.61; lumber and saw mills, $14.22; cotton- 
seed oil, cake, and meal, $10.76. May I mention that when there 
are average wages as low as $10.76—what must the minimum 
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wages in that industry be? Florida—fertilizer, $15.24; lumber and 


saw mills, $13.49; cigars and cigarettes, $16.04; and pre- 
serving, $10.66; average weekly earnings. The State of Georgia— 
brick tile, and terra cotta, $14.57; men’s clothing, $11.92; cotton 
goods, $14; fertilizer, $11.22; furniture, $14.75; knit goods, $13.40; 
cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, 610.28; marble, granite, slate, and 
other products, $14.95. May I remind you that these are average 
wages including men and women. 

All of this would seem to prove rather conclusively that return- 
ing prosperity did not of itself raise the wages of those who were 
now employed. I feel quite confident that if a reasonable mini- 
mum wage is established it will be the greatest step forward 
for the low-wage areas, whether they be South, West, East, 
or North, and in this connection let me say that we have low 
wages in all directions of the compass in this country. Any at- 
tempt to write into this legislation wage differentials by terri- 
tories or by industries will result in confusion and probably in the 
defeat of the effort. 

As I understand it, the average family in America consists of a 
man and wife and two children. It would seem most improbable 
that any public official or responsible business man would come 
forward to propose that such a man could maintain his wife and 
children on less than $16 a week in 1937. We sometimes hear that 
where a man has grown children the family should exist on 
a total pay of $16 a week and that they should not have the 
advantage of more than one worker. This seems to me to be a 
yery unsound approach to the problem. If the head of the house 
is fortunate enough to have other members of his family in good 
jobs, that should be his advantage and his good fortune and his 
earnings should not be reduced because of it. 

In all the discussions which have taken place better 
wages and shorter hours, I have heard but one good reason for 
paying low wages and working long hours, and that is because 
some competitor down the street is doing so. If we have proper 
Federal legislation effectively executed that one reason is removed 
and it will immediately become possible for all commerce and 
industry to pay not less than a reasonable wage and to work more 
than reasonable hours, 

I have often heard it said, if we do this thing we will greatly 
increase the cost of our products, Analyses would seem to indi- 
cate that we will slightly increase the cost of some products and 
perhaps materially increase the cost of others, but a careful study 
of costs shows that were we to raise wages as much as 25 percent 
that it will not result in a 25-percent increase in the cost of the 
finished product. One very simple way to prove that this state- 
ment is correct is to look at the average manufacturing cost 
sheet. In modern industry one usually finds that the labor con- 
tent in the finished product is below 25 percent, in some few cases 
higher. Obviously, if you increase 25 percent of the labor cost 
an additional 25 percent you do not increase the total cost 25 
percent, 

This question of adding to the cost of the finished product is 
one that does deserve careful study. It is a question which seems 
to be greatly confused today by many apparently rather loose 
statements that are made in connection with increased prices, 
Let those who believe that increased wages would mean greatly 
increased costs consider at the same time the present tax struc- 
ture. We are meeting the national unemployment problem today 
by public works, and by direct doles under the heading of relief. 
And we are paying these bills by a combination of taxes and cur- 
rency inflation, combined with the constant addition to our na- 
tional debt. All of these things must, of course, be added to the 
cost of production. 

In other words, the present situation and the present method of 
attempting to meet that situation probably adds more to the 
cost of finished products than would be added by the provisions 
of this bill. Many of us are confident that the plan of employing 
all our people in private business is a far less expensive way to 
meet our problem of unemployment than to continue the present 

Let me again point out in this connection that it is 
not a question of no expense on the one hand and higher wages 
and shorter hours on the other hand—it is a question of the 
present inadequate and unsatisfactory method of meeting unem- 
ployment on the one hand versus what seems to be a more satis- 
factory method on the other hand—the cost of both plans go into 
the cost of finished goods. 

Some people raise the issue of export business—let us make a 
rough analysis of this situation and see just how much harm 
might come from an increase in wages and a reduction in hours. 
As I understand it, the United States exports between 10 and 11 
percent of the total production of the Nation per year. Of this, 
about 4 percent is cotton; of the remaining, miscellaneous fabri- 
cated products exported, which pay transoceanic freight, which 
jump tariff walls, which meet quotas set by other countries, and 
which finally compete with low-price native labor, are very largely 
the products of the so-called high-wage, short-hour industry. In 
my rather limited study of this part of the problem, I have 
found no case where the product of our low-wage, long-hour in- 
dustries successfully compete with overseas products in foreign 
markets. This would lead one to suppose that in many cases high 
wages and short hours, when coupled with good management, re- 
sult in low costs. While I admit it is dangerous to use any one 
business as an argument to substantiate this statement, neverthe- 
less it must be fairly clear to all of us Americans that the motor- 
car industry 25 years ago proved through the manufacture of the 
automobile that as they increased wages and shortened hours, 
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they decreased the cost of their final product. This demonstra- 
tion has been followed in many other industries. 

We have, all of us, seen what happens in a number of indus- 
tries when the management is confronted with a severe competi- 
tive situation. This is ally true where there is a close 
personal contact between the owner and the employees. The owner 
calls the employees into a meeting and points out to them that 
the business is facing difficulties, that others are quoting a lower 
price on the product than they have been able to do, that it would, 
therefore, seem best for all the people employed in the factory 
to take a small decrease in pay rather than to lose their job 
altogether. 

It may be said that with proper legislation it will no longer be 
possible for these business owners to carry out that type of cost 
reduction, and therefore it may be concluded that these com- 
panies will be forced to close. I wonder if this is true—these 
men are not going to give up their businesses without some 
struggle. Perhaps in the past they have followed the line of 
least resistance. Won't they consider the new scheme of things 
and perhaps look into some other factors of cost, we will say 
waste, for example? Won’t they begin to investigate improved 
methods of production and a lower cost of sales? I am confident 
that they will and in the end we may find that the small manu- 
facturer instead of being at a disadvantage in comparison with 
his large competitor may really be at a considerable advantage if 
he comes to see that he can actually reduce his costs and pay 
more reasonable wages and work more reasonable hours, 

Some observers have mentioned that all this could be and 
should be done by organized labor unions and especially since the 
recent Supreme Court decision validating the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. It might be a very fine thing if all of our 43,000,000 
wage earners were members of well-organized and intelligently 
led unions. No doubt at some very distant time this or something 
near it may exist. But it will take many years to organize into 
well-administered unions the great body of wage earners in the 
United States. We cannot delay for that many years. 

While it is a very fine thing to set a floor below which we must 
not go in weekly wages and to set a maximum number of hours 
beyond which we may not operate, it does seem as if it might 
be wise to carry this a little further. Perhaps the Commission 
which proposed to establish this bill should consider three major 
codes for the Nation, into whioh it might be possible to classify 
most commercial and industrial activities. We will call code A 
modern industry, code B semimodern industry, code C backward 
industry. Code A would be a 6-hour day and a 30-hour week. 
Code B a 7-hour day and a 35-hour week. Code C an 8-hour day 
and a 40-hour week, 

One way to classify industries which would be quite simple 
is to arrive at the percentage of labor in the cost of the final 
product. We might say, for example, that a product in which the 
labor element was less than 25 percent would fall into code A 
and should therefore go to the 6-hour day and the 30-hour week 
at once. Products in which the labor content in the final cost 
was greater than 25 percent but not in excess of 50 percent would 
automatically fall into the B code and operate on the 7-hour day 
and the 35-hour week. Such products as had a labor content in 
excess of 50 percent would fall into the C code and work an 8-hour 
day and a 40-hour week. But in this case the industry would be 
asked to get ready to move to the 35-hour w 
period, such as 6 months or a year. 
6-hour day is the most efficient arrangement of hours for modern 
industry, I feel that we should lose no opportunity in establishing 
this day for all industry that is now equipped to operate under 
such a plan. Furthermore, it seems to be necessary to place as 
much of American industry on the 6-hour day as possible to ac- 
complish the end we have in mind, namely, the solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

I am urging that this bill be approved in accordance with the 
principle of enlightened self-interest and that in passing this legis- 
lation you will be doing a great thing for business and a great 
thing for millions of American employees. May I recommend that 
you establish a $16-per-week minimum wage and a maximum week 
of 40 hours, and perhaps give some thought to shorter hours for 
the more modern units of industry and commerce? Private man- 
agement must assume new social responsibilities or forego the 
privileges of management and the satisfaction of creative enterprise, 


John L. Lewis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, for over 150 
years the people of this great country have enjoyed the fruits 
of real democracy. We have grown from a small beginning 
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into one of the most powerful nations in the world. Our 
people are better off in every way than are the people of any 
other nation. Even those on the lowest rung of the eco- 
nomic and social ladder are far happier and far richer in 
worldly goods than are those of other countries. Our insti- 
tutions, religious, educational, civic, industrial, and financial, 
are incomparable. Our national resources are almost with- 
out limit. Our Government, which has been responsible for 
much of our development, is more democratic, more rep- 
resentative of the people, and more beneficial to the people 
than is the government of any other world power. 

And yet, there comes on our horizon today an ominous 
cloud of political and economic discontent—perhaps more 
ominous than any we have yet seen. It is not one of ordi- 
nary political party differences, nor is it sectional. It is so 
ominous that it is the main topic of conversation through- 
out the entire land, and hardly a news sheet comes off any 
press without columns being devoted to the current rumbling 
of class hatred, fostered by the personal political ambitions 
of one individual, John L. Lewis, backed up by his radical 
and communistic groups, the Workers’ Alliance and others. 

The news is filled with labor disorders, riots and bloodshed, 
destruction of property and even wholesale disregard of the 
law. Strike after strike is called until hundreds of thou- 
sands of conscientious workers are forced out of employment 
and, with the assistance of demagogic politicians, unprece- 
dented class strife is ever widening. We are veritably living 
on a political and enconomic powder keg. 

While Mr. Lewis and the radicals who are backing him 
up are in the main responsible for this discontent the 
President of the United States and his Secretary of Labor 
are almost as much to blame. The President, as soon as 
he took office and to this day, has fanned the flames of 
class prejudices. He has at all times been blind to one 
side of any question where capital and labor were both in- 
volved. In fact, while he received three-fifths of the elec- 
toral vote at the last Presidential election he at no time 
ever was really friendly to three-fifths of the people. Take 
labor’s own internal strife, for instance. Did Mr. Roose- 
velt ever take the side of Mr. Green? No; it was always 
Mr. Lewis whom he favored. And Miss Perkins, the Presi- 
dent’s Labor Secretary, has she at any time handed out 
the olive branch to the American Federation of Labor 
as she has to the C. I. O.? On the contrary, she has almost 
ignored the Federation. So, I say that Mr. Roosevelt, 
Miss Perkins, and many other members of the New Deal 
select inner circle, including Mr. Farley, are just as re- 
sponsible for today’s class hatred, discontent, labor’s in- 
ternal strife, and the disregard for law and order—in fact, 
the current rebellion—as are the C. I. O. leader and the 
wild-eyed, yellow-complexioned radicals. 

With each day the disturbances become more aggravated, 
more and more people are injured and killed, property 
is being destroyed at will; many governing officials of politi- 
cal subdivisions are unable or unwilling to show the neces- 
sary courage to revise ordinary respect of the laws. In 
parts of some States there is no law and order except that 
enforced by vigilantes. The people have looked in vain for 
President Roosevelt to stop the labor violence which already 
has resulted in death and serious injury to many and wanton 
destruction to private and public property, yet he continues 
to vacillate. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask this question of this House today: Must 
this Nation continue to witness riots, bloodshed, and destruc- 
tion of life and property just because our President is too 
supine or too indifferent to the seriousness of the current 
labor disorders? 

I admit that honest labor is entitled to every consideration 
from capital, but honest labor is now being exploited and 
terrorized by professional agitators under orders of Lewis, 
who brazenly flouts the law of our land. We have read 
many times of late where as few as 500 striking workers 
prevented 5,000 willing workers from earning their daily 
bread. Surely this is not the sort of thing which has made 
historians call America the land of opportunity. Under such 
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conditions workers are not eyen free beings. They are but 
pawns in a game played with loaded dice and by players 
drunk with selfish political ambitions. 

It is a situation which rightfully challenges all of us— 
governmental officials, employers, and honest labor itself. 
We must fight this battle together or a tragic chapter in 
American history will be written with a bloody pen wielded 
by either John L. Lewis or by the emissaries of the 
U. S. S. R., or by both. Certainly, no one can deny that the 
United States is facing its most serious crisis in recent years, 
and unless something is done soon to check the unbridled 
law-defying tactics of John L. Lewis, the front man of the 
Tadicals, one does not have to be an alarmist to foresee the 
day when the red flag will be flying over the White House. 
Lewis is the greatest single radical menace this democracy 
has known, not alone because he is backed up by the Soviet 
Union through the Workers’ Alliance and similar radical 
organizations in an attempt to disrupt American industry 
and thereby sow the seeds of revolution here, but also be- 
cause he, himself, through his own conceit and ignorance, 
has not a semblance of realization of the extent to which he 
may be destroying the future peace and happiness of 
120,000,000 people. 

Press reports indicate that Lewis may already be guilty 
of treason, in which event it is the solemn duty of our na- 
tional administration to forthwith take the necessary action 
against him. Furthermore, Mr. Roosevelt should, without 
— show his real Americanism, his courage, and perform 

the executive duties expected of him as President of all the 
people, by asking for the immediate resignation of his two 
Cabinet members, Miss Perkins and Mr. Farley, who have 
so brazenly flaunted the laws of these United States by 
repeatedly aiding and abetting the C. I. O. leader in his 
attempts to destroy American institutions and American 
government. 

The crisis demands a firm stand. The time for wishy- 
washy palaveral Rooseveltian tactics is past—the people 
demand action because they themselves thoroughly visual- 
ize what may happen if conditions are allowed to go on as 
they have, without the Government stepping in to protect 
not only the people and property but the Government as well. 
And so, Mr. Speaker, I hope that Members of this Congress, 
both Republican and Democratic, conservative and liberal, 
will use their influence without delay to persuade our Chief 
Executive to see the light of day to the end that he will act 
on this momentous problem in a forceful and courageous 
manner as other Presidents before him have acted. 


Old-Age Annuities as a Means of Promoting 
General Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


LETTER FROM GEORGE A. HORMEL, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp to include a letter sent 
to every Member of the House and Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress by Mr. George A. Hormel, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., chairman of the board of George A. Hormel & Co., 
which reads as follows: 

June 14, 1937. 


To the Members of the House and Senate of the Seventy-fijth 
Congress: 


Views on not alone the most humane bill that the present Con- 
gress should consider but a bill that will contribute most effec- 
tually toward solving the unemployment problem and will add 
greatly to business recovery are presented herein. 
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No matter in what position we serve, whether as an executive in 
business or as a wage earner in the shop or the office, we are all 
supplying one another’s needs; we are interdependent one upon 
the other and all are entitled to an adequate and comfortable 
living after years of work. 

All wage earners are making their contribution to the welfare 
of the Nation, as are those on the Federal pay roll. Therefore an 
old-age pension should not be left to the discretion of our em- 
ployers or State legislators. It should be strictly a Federal obliga- 
tion, to be paid in the same spirit and for the same purpose as 
the pension provided for the Army and Navy, and for those serving 
in other Federal departments. 

Wage earners work for your interest and mine. They contribute 
their part in giving us the highest living standards in the world. 
They have labored in the development of the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial and financial Nation, yet when these workers pass the 
age of 50 their efficiency decreases. The younger generations come 
on and take their places, and they go into the discard like a worn- 
out machine, and frequently even before 60 become dependents 
either upon the community or their relatives. 

Beyond this, at no time has the wage earner received more than 
enough to barely house, feed, and clothe his family and educate 
his children. In many instances the worker has also suffered 
accidents and because of incident to industry, he may 
have fallen into ill health. Finally, it has been impossible for 
him to accumulate a surplus or reserve for his old age. 

Look at this picture. The writer started business in 1892 with 
a retail meat market, employing three men. The first year 610 
hogs were slaughtered. In financial worth he was on an equal 
basis with his men for he used borrowed money. He had no 
educational or other advantage over these men except that he 
was proprietor of the business. The men were paid top wages, but 
in spite of careful spending could save very little by the end of 
the year, Because of their labors, however, there was sufficient 
profit for the business to finance double the activities the follow- 
ing year. The second year 8 and 10 men were employed, and 
the pay roll has increased each succeeding year until now it num- 
bers more than 4,000, and the average slaughter of animals for 
1936 was 5,800 daily. 

In the beginning the three men employed were skilled workmen 
and knew more than the writer did about the meat business. 
As additional skilled men were employed they were constantly 
urged to produce quality product at a minimum of cost. The 
writer worked with his men in overalls until he was 40 and he 
was aware that they were thinking as hard as he was how to 
improve the product and put into practice efficlency methods. 
Each step forward meant increased business and greater profits. 
The commonest laborer made his contribution toward the success 
of the business. Every industrial employer can tell the same 
story if he will speak the truth. 

We have reached a crisis. Business America, in order to keep 
pace with the progress made through science and invention, must 
wake up and share more liberally the wealth of our Nation with 
those who have contributed so largely in the creation of that 
wealth. It is not scriptural for people to suffer want and hunger 
and go poorly clad or housed in a land where there is plenty for 
all and much to spare. 

Business America is abundantly able to support an adequate 
annuity plan of at least $100 per month for those past their earn- 
ing years. However, pressure must be brought to bear upon Amer- 
ican business leadership to the point where they will recognize 
this responsibility as theirs and cooperate with government in 
the solution of this economic problem. If this is not done—and 
I hope it may be done during the present session of Congress— 
it will be difficult to maintain our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

A retirement plan will help solve the unemployment problem 
and open positions for our younger people. It will greatly in- 
crease buying power that will be permanent, and will stabilize 
business, In a large measure it will prevent depressions. It will 
lighten the problem of farm relief. It will eliminate to a large 
degree charitable institutions. It will greatly reduce Federal relief 
spending. A retirement plan is the paramount need of today. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE A. HORMEL, 
Chairman of the Board, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


This letter from Mr. Hormel to the Members of Congress 
was sent by him immediately after he was notified by the 
chairman of the General Welfare Act Legislative Commit- 
tee, Mr. Arthur L. Johnson, of the latest developments in 
the Townsend movement, which developments are so con- 
cisely and accurately stated in a news release sent to the 
Members of Congress by the Honorable CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
of Pennsylvania, that I desire at this time to also include 
it in my extension of remarks. It reads as follows: 
CONGRESSMAN CROSBY STATES G. W. A. STEERING COMMITTEE UNITED 

June 15, 1937.—Refuting statements made yesterday by Blair 
Coan, Dr. Townsend's newly adopted publicity manager, Charles N. 
Crosby, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, today denied that there was any 


friction in the General Welfare Act Steering Committee, of which 
be is chairman. 
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“Our committee, which is composed of 40 Congressmen”, he 
stated, “voted unanimously on June 8 to drop the Townsend 
name and be known in the future as the General Welfare Act 
Steering Committee. We also recommended by a unanimous vote 
that the Townsend Clubs of the Nation change to General Wel- 
fare Clubs as well. This action was necessitated by the state- 
ments made by Dr. Francis E. Townsend when he appeared be- 
fore our committee on June 3, to the effect that the passage of 
the bill we are advocating, H. R. 4199, was of secondary im- 
portance, that he would fight all members of the committce that 
disagreed with him on other issues, and referred to the $200 per 
month maximum provided for in the bill, instead of a means of 
industrial as we feel, as a wisp of straw tied to a stick 
in front of a cow which the cow would follow but never reach. 
This wisp of straw broke the back of the Townsend movement, 


as it made it necessary for every Congressman to completely re- 
pudiate Dr. Townsend personally. p 4 
We are united, however, in our adherence to the principles 
embodied in our bill as we feel that the Supreme Court was right 
in its recent decision when it said that aid to the aged does 
promote the general welfare. Seventy-five of our members have 
signed a written request to the Ways and Means Committee for 
a hearing on the bill and we shall press it now unhampered by 
any individual or “ism.” The General Welfare Act now belongs 
to the American people and Congress alone will control its 
destiny. We feel that it is the most important bill before Con- 
gress and are rec Arthur L. Johnson, labor attorney of 
Los Angeles, who drafted it, as the legislative spokesman for the 
General Welfare Clubs springing up throughout the Nation to 
sponsor it. Forty-six such clubs are being organized in Oakland, 
Calif., alone. A club of 3,000 members in Springfield, Mass., has 
just wired its support, and a huge G. W. A. mass meeting is 
being held tonight in Indianapolis, Ind. The general welfare 
movement, born last Tuesday, 5 days after Dr. Townsend killed 
his Townsend movement by his statements before our committee, 
is spreading like wildfire throughout the country. Last Thursday 
the local Townsend Club, Columbia Townsend Club No. 1, dis- 
solved, returned its charter to Chicago headquarters, and organ- 
ized General Welfare Club No, 1. Baltimore Townsend Club No, 
107 likewise reorganized under the new name suggested by our 
steering committee and I am advised that scores of other clubs 
throughout the country contemplate changing in the near future. 
I don't know this Blair Coan and don’t care to know him. He 
a lot when he undertakes to speak for me. I am per- 
fectly competent to do my own talking and I make these state- 
ments so that the public will have no misconceptions in this 


These new developments will, I am sure, be of interest to 
every Member of Congress and to the people of the Nation 
generally as they mean that from this time on we are no 
longer concerned with individuals in promoting the idea 
that aid to the aged is conducive to the general welfare. 
The mad scramble for credit for promoting the idea and 
the days of “isms” in this field are over. The big men of 
the Nation are turning to it, as is shown by the letter from 
Mr. Hormel, one of the foremost industrialists of the coun- 
try. They and the millions of people in the ordinary walks 
of life that will benefit from the enactment of this idea into 
law should be left free to sponsor it without being tied up 
to any individual or group of individuals. The idea is 
greater than any individual and should not be kept from 
becoming a law by being tied to any individual or person- 
ality, as this invariably tends to create antagonisms and 
gigs that may prevent its ever becoming the law of the 

d, 

Take, for instance, the attempt on the floor of this House 
last Monday by my honored and esteemed colleague from 
the Eleventh District of California to claim credit for one 
Roberts E. Clements, who merely rode on the crest of a wave 
to the place where he received a final $50,000 of the old 
people’s money for easing himself out of the picture. Why 
he should, after accepting his “30 pieces of silver” be now 
paraded across the stage as a red herring is beyond my 
ken of knowledge. The same applies to the man with the 
vituperative and vicious tongue from Los Angeles, Mr. 
George H. Highley, whose boasted claims of a large mem- 
bership in one club in that city have never been proved. 
Even the notorious Edward J. Margett is making his bid to 
get back into the picture to further bleed the old people. 
A tremendous responsibility, therefore, rests on every Mem- | 
ber of Congress not to be a party to these maneuvers to 
give personal gain or credit to individuals. 

An all-around housecleaning is in order. Let us eliminate 
all personalities in this fight to assist the old and young by 
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means of adequate old-age annuities. Let us not tie this 
noble movement up to the name of any individual and 
thereby foreclose the possibility of harmonious action so 
necessary to achieve our goal. Let us, as Members of Con- 
gress, carry on this battle, under our own colors, not as ad- 
herents to this or that individual. This issue is too big— 
far too important. Individuals should be willing to sacrifice 
this much to the common weal. 

Let us, therefore, go under the banner given us by the 
Constitution of the United States—the general-welfare ban- 
ner. That is one banner under which we can all unite and 
fight shoulder to shoulder for the most worthy cause ever 
presented to this Nation. “United we stand—divided we 
fall.” Let us remember this and place our country and the 
welfare of its people above any petty considerations that are 
bound to hamper the efforts of so many millions who are 
hanging on to the slim thread of life in the hope that to- 
morrow a new day will dawn for them and for their children 
and children’s children by the enactment into law of this only 
rational solution that has been presented to date to the 
problems of unemployment, relief, old-age security, and taxa- 
tion now confronting the Nation. 

I feel from my observations that my colleagues in this 
House are deeply interested in the welfare of approximately 
8,000,000 old ladies and gentlemen in this country that 
industry or our modern-day economics will never have a 
place for and that this tremendous responsibility justifies 
the deep concern and activity for some type of relief legisla- 
tion in this session of Congress, and with all personalities 
eliminated I call to your attention the General Welfare Act, 
H. R. 4199, for studious investigation. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I thank you. 


Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert my address at Flag Day 
exercises at Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, under auspices 
of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, on Monday, June 
14, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, it is an honor to join 
with the Patriotic Order Sons of America in this Flag Day cele- 
bration. Your order merits the commendation of everyone for 
its praiseworthy ideals, its patriotic fervor and its contribution 
to character and citizenship building. It stands for a free church 
and an open Bible. It demands the of the Con- 
stitution as the fundamental law of the land and the protection 
of the independence of the judiciary from corruption or control. 
It defends the public-school system as an indispensable insti- 
tution of educational opportunity for all classes and creeds. It 
has an abiding faith in the American home as the soundest 
mol influence and believes that the hearthstone is still the 
holiest altar of intercession. It insists that citizenship requires 
faith in our form of t, fidelity to its institutions, and 
fearlessness in the defense of the Nation’s honor. Established 
upon a trinity of purpose, the worship of God, the defense of our 
country, and the advancement of the order, the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America looks to the Holy Bible for its precepts, to our 
Government for its service, and to fellowship and fraternity for 
its inspiration. 

It is fitting and proper therefore that this service of com- 
memoration should be conducted by your order, the organization 
which for almost 100 years has inspired its members to patriotic 
sacrifice and service, and which for 21 years has made this annual 
Flag Day celebration a notable occasion and an outstanding 
success. 

One hundred and sixty years ago a resolute and courageous 
people unfurled a new banner to the nations of the world as the 
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flag of freedom, as the of independence and as the 
symbol of self-government. On June 14, 1777, the Continental 
Congress ordained the flag of 13 stripes and 13 stars as the 
emblem of a new national ty, as the standard of a 
new national authority. Less than 1 year before, 13 colonies 
along the Atlantic seacoast had declared their independence of 
Great Britain. By the adoption of a national emblem these 
colonies declared to the nations of the world a unified purpose 
to perpetuate a common sovereignty which they believed would 
command the respect and inspire the confidence of other nations 
in their venture of freedom. 

Today we gather to commemorate that day when to the breezes 
was flung a standard to which those who loved liberty might 
rally with faith, a beacon to which the oppressed might turn 
with hope, and a banner to which the colonists might look with 
determination. To these colonists it was an inspiration. They 


People seeking a pathway 
nny of kingcraft to the freedom of self govern- 
the anarchy of mob rule to a government of law 
r a written constitution. 
I have felt the protecting presence of this flag on the billowing 
and over the calm of the Pacific, under the torrid sun 
and on the snow-capped summits of the Sierras, 
e of the Isthmus, and the far-flung islands of the 
Everywhere it was honored, respected, and revered be- 
use it the dynamic heart, the sublime soul, the pulsating 
spirit of America. 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


we must be on our guard lest the name d become an 
empty shibboleth making a mockery of the real spirit of our 
institutions and leaving ultimately a lifeless corpse from which 
the spirit of freedom will have departed. 


The most dangerous enemy with which our public-school sys- 
tem must contend is the enemy within its gates—the enemy which 
holds up to scorn and ridicule the philosophy of government upon 
which our free institutions are based; the enemy which denies 
that a self-reliant, courageous people imbued with the spirit of 
freedom have the capacity for self-government; the enemy which 
teaches that our representative democracy cannot answer com- 
pletely the needs of our modern complex society and that either 
P SF dictatorial methods provide. our. only -hope for 
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Let us plant a flag in every schoolhouse to shame those who 
besmirch 


would the glorious facts in our Nation's history in order 
to entice a credulous young people with the delusions of dic- 
tators and the snare of supposed security. 

The flag should continue to welcome the oppressed who come 
to our shores sincerely the blessings of liberty under the 
law, but it should be a barrier to those destructive agitators who 
claim its protection to stir strife and advocate anarchy. Indus- 
trial differences provide no excuse for mob rule, nor for the wan- 
ton destruction of property nor for the defiance of accepted rules 
of law and order. Nor should these differences provide the avenue 
for extended activity on the part of leaders of rebellious move- 
ments to exploit labor for their own pernicious purposes. The 
right of employees to organize for their mutual advantage must 
be safeguarded and guaranteed. It should not be destroyed by 
the subtle machinations of demagogues or by the arbitrary will 
of autocrats. The freedom of the individual must be protected. 

The blessings of liberty depend to a large degree upon domestic 
tranquillity, and domestic tranquillity depends upon the mainte- 
nance of law and order. The protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens against acts which are in violation of every 
established rule of society is a duty of government, and a solemn 
obligation rests upon those public officials who have been en- 
trusted with power to see to it that this duty of government is 
discharged. A government is only as stable as the officials of 
that government determine to make it, and respect for law and 
order is in direct p ion to the insistence of public officials 
to maintain it. Representative democracy does not mean mob 
rule. Liberty has not degenerated into license. Obedience to 
law is still the heart of self-government, and respect for the rights 
of others still determines our capacity to exercise it. 

A leadership which gives consent by a sphinx-like silence to 
continued acts of violence gives a color of right to lawlessness 
which inevitably leads to disrespect for authority and a conse- 
quent collapse of the confidence of a people to govern themselves. 
Violence and lawlessness are the worst enemies of a self-governing 
people. They are the confessions of failure by the peopie to main- 
tain a government of the people and for the people. They invite 
autocratic domination and can lead only to despotic authority. 
They are the ominous signs which have always pointed the way 
to anarchy and which have marked the pathway to ultimate serf- 
dom. Liberty can only live under a respect for law. Lawlessness 
is its death knell. The flag has no place in the ranks of those 
who are at war with constituted authority. Law-abiding citizens 
have a right to its protection. There is little to distinguish 
piratical seizure and search on the high seas from unlawful seizure 
and search in industrial areas. Organized society has condemned 
the one. It cannot condone the other. 

Liberty is a solemn thing. The flag stands for liberty. But it 
must be liberty within the law, otherwise liberty becomes license, 
order becomes anarchy, might becomes right, and the defined 
processes of established government become the riotous confusion 
of rebellious barbarism. 

The world has again become an armed camp. Nationalistic 
ambitions and dictatorial lusts seek selfish satisfaction. Pacts, 
agreements, and treaties have been cast into the discard in a mad 
rush to develop gigantic war machines, The nations of Europe 
seem bent upon destruction. On all sides the grim specter of war 
haunts us. They are not content with massing their manpower 
into military machines. Children of tender years are robbed of 
playtime and toys; guns and gas masks take the place of games, 
and the dreams of childhood are distorted into the horrifying 
nightmares of death and destruction. The ingenuity of man is 
directed to fashion devices for an exhibition of depravity which 
threatens our very civilization. Malicious vindictiveness, cruel 
covetousness, and artful deception have taken possession as the 
altruism of the twenties has given way to the sordidness of the 
thirties. While their people suffer privation and want, destitute 
of body and dismayed of heart, the war lords of Europe gloat over 
contemplated conquests. 

Fear and foreboding paralyzes the energies of men and women 
as the future holds out nothing for them but the grim 1 of 

and destruction. Europe worships in the temple of Mars. 

America is challenged today, challenged to exert every influence 
and to expend every energy for the preservation of the peace of 
the world. As a Nation we have demonstrated abundantly our 
desire for peace and our revulsion of war. We fervently pray that 
the day will soon dawn when the nations of the world “shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
In this grave world crisis let us adopt every reasonable and prac- 
tical precaution not only to avoid involvement, but also to dispel 
any hope to combatants for a contribution trom us of munitions, 
money or men to encourage their ambitions of aggrandizement. 

What does our flag symbolize today? If it no longer typifies 
the aspirations of freemen in this day of dictatorships, if righteous 
individualism must needs give way to regimented collectivism, if 
the dynamic of initiative must be suppressed by the solace of a 
static society, if the love of liberty must be surrendered for the 
security of slavery, if the will to do and the courage to dare no 
longer exemplifies the spirit of American manhood and woman- 
hood, if in a word, American representative democracy has failed 
in its mission at home and abroad, then the flag must needs be 
lowered and the hopes of mankind for liberty surrendered. 

Shall the flag come down? From the blood-marked snow of 
Valley Forge the spirit of patriots cries, “No!” From Ge 


and Appomattox both the Blue and the Gray cry, “Nol” ath 
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San Juan to the Marne and the Argonne a swelling chorus 
thunders, “No!” From men and women throughout the world who 
love liberty and long for peace comes the tumultuous echo, “No!” 
But the fiag is in our keeping. Ours to protect and defend, 
ours to respect and cherish, ours to pass on to others, its bars 
unstained its stars undimmed. 
“Stand by the flag! Its stars, like meteors gleaming, 
Aaa thot Fp {testy a 
one responsive e 
Of old Arcturus and the rise 
Stand by the flag! Its stripes have streamed in glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe, 
And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of freedom’s triumphs over all the globe. 
Stand by the flag! Immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat and armed defense; 
And their imperial shades still hover o’er it, 
A guard celestial from omnipotence.” 
—John Nichols Wilder. 
May the sacred inspiration of this hallowed shrine—dear to the 
heart of every American and to the lovers of liberty throughout 
the world—challenge our loyalty, faith, and to a dedica- 
tion of ourselves for the perpetuation of our self-government 
and our representative democracy. 


Be Fair With Americans as Well as Filipinos in 
* Formulating a Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


STATEMENT ON PHILIPPINE TRADE RELATIONS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a statement I made this 
morning before the Joint Preparatory Committee on Philip- 
pine Affairs which was created with the approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Quezon, of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, to study United States-Philippine trade re- 
lations and to recommend a program for the adjustment of 
Philippine national economy. Hearings are now being held 
in the United States and will be held in Manila in Septem- 
“a My statement before the Joint Preparatory Committee 

ollows: 


Mr, Chairman, when I direct thought to the question of Philip- 
pine economic adjustment, I find constantly before me another 
question: “What position does Japan now hold and what part will 
Japan play in the future, insofar as the Philippine-American rela- 
tions are concerned?” 

Japan enters into all the consideration I am able to give the 
Philippine question, because of the position of Japan with respect 


1, Her geographical location. 

2. Her centuries of culture, keen analysis, and understanding of 
Oe ROA ee inai eurih, ne tne pronis snd 
policies. 

3. The pressure of her population and its need and aggressive- 
ness to occupy and acquire the unutilized space and raw material 
of the earth. 

4. Her racial instincts, blood stream, national pride, inherent and 
developed sheer ability to cope with the economic problems of 
today on a local and world-wide basis. 

5. The dissimilarity of her mode of living and her political, 
social, educational, and religious institutions, and her form of 
government and desired gogl, as compared to that of our people. 

6. Her attitude toward other world powers and the aggressive 
program which she has consistently and persistently followed in 
the racial, political, productive, and economic zone which we term 
the “Asiatic front.” 

7. The political and economic interest and rights which she 
claims to hold in the contiguous territories in the zone which she 
so Clearly dominates. 

8. The insistency on the part of Japan for the acceptance of the 
doctrine of “territorial propinquity”, and I might say as more 
clearly set forth in the Asiastic Monroe Doctrine wherein Japan so 
5 claims that what she does is in behalf of peace of 

* 

9. The conflict between the social, economic, and political philos- 
ophies of the Far East and those which have heretofore governed 
in the United States. 
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Mr. Chairman, on the other hand, I find myself thinking in 
terms of factors which involve 

1, Almost four decades of time wherein the record causes me to 
feel that we have been more interested in practicing our idealistic 
and altruistic philosophy than in the developmen’ 
pore and a great empire destined to hold for years to come a 

ey position in the affairs of nations. 

2. A great increase in the population of the islands. A stagger- 
ing low level of individual possessions among the people. 

3. Millions of the Filipinos with only a sheer veneerism of Amer- 
ican philosophy, comprehension of American institutions, and de- 
sire to go along and make the necessary sacrifices involved in the 
planting, cultivating, and firm establishment of our institutions 
in the world we designate as the Far East. 

4. Satisfactory evidence that when given the light in which to 
walk, the Filipino has the intelligence, capacity, and energy which 
makes it possible for him to be developed into a creative worker 
and thus be placed in a position to assume his responsibility as a 
member of the human race and fill his particular niche in working 
out the purpose of mankind. 

5. The treasure chest of the Far East. The islands remind me 
of vast untouched storehouses, filled with most precious mate- 
rials for the conduct of war as well as . Nowhere else have 
I seen or do I ever expect to see a territory so strategically situ- 
ated and so blessed with deposits of gold, iron, copper, lead, coal, 
timber; with water power, fertile acres, and diversity of climate 
as I saw in the Philippine Islands. In my opinion, half the story 
has not been told. Insofar as I have been able to find, the 
islands are excelled in richness and expanse of territory and ac- 
cessibility and underpopulated (as compared to the number of 
people who can be accommodated) by no other place on the 
face of the earth, 

6. The capacity of the people, the material at hand, the pres- 
sure of population, the low level of individual possessions, the 
means of production in the form of scientific knowledge, machin- 
ery, and ability to finance—the operation of these forces will not 
long permit this vast empire to remain in its present primitive 
form. 


7. As this development takes form, what part is to be played by 
the United States? As I study the past, I am impressed with 
the lack of a proper mixture of the iron and steel of economics 
with the idealism and altruism which has been applied. Some 


and proceed with an administrative program which will remove 
a great deal of the caciquism, exploitation, and poverty now 80 
prevalent among the people. When that leader 2 on the 
scene I believe the Filipinos will go along with him to far greater 
success than has heretofore been attained. 

8. The position of the United States citizen engaged in indus- 
trial activity in the islands reminds me of the “old man’s son” 
who attempts to work his way up from the bottom. I feel that 
he has been engaged in business in an area where every move was 
made toward creating “Utopia” for the nationals of other coun- 
tries such as Chinese, Japanese, Greek, and others. One onl: 
needs to carefully analyze the penetration of the islands by these 
nationals to realize the full significance of what I am here at- 
tempting to point out. I am satisfied the program has hereto- 
fore been conducted in a manner which favored the “non-Amer- 
ican” enterprise, and discriminated against the citizen of the 
United States. If this policy is to be followed, I feel that due 
consideration should be given in the trade relations that are to be 
established. Of course, I do not in any way agree that such a 

icy should be further followed or encouraged or permitted. I 

plore you to give our citizens a fair shake. 

9. Economic adjustment, in terms of our American comprehen- 
sion, involves the use of capital. If the Philippines are to be able 
to adjust their economy to the changed conditions that are to 
follow independence, we must declare (in the light of 5 
comprehension) that private capital will be needed. 

that Government financing the means of in- 


of those American citizens who have invested their private capital 
in the islands by even more so with those who have their private 
funds invested in continental United States, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
and who will have to directly compete with the Government 
financed and operated industries of the islands, 

10. In these days of “hot money”, wherein not only individuals 
but governments are playing the international markets 
with the stabilization funds and equalization accounts and at a 
time capital, in appalling sums, has taken on a “roving disposi 
tion”, I can appreciate that this question of economic adjustments 
involves the highest policy of the Nation. I cannot forget the 
Japanese position in this respect. In what spot on earth 
Japan more safely invest capital—as a nation or as private indi- 
viduals—than in the islands? I repeat that the pressure of pop- 
ulation, proximity to Japan proper, racial ties, simplicity of liv- 


safety, financial return, stability must now be accepted by the 
peopie of the world. Now, all is uncertainty. 
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capital now flees through the back door from nation to nation— 
it takes its departure from minute to minute, Each investor at- 


safety.” 


What the people of the United States desire and what we 
believe, does not in the least alter the geography of the earth. It 
does not necessarily change the quantum blood of races. Scien- 
tific advances in solving the problems of distance can be applied 
to other countries as well as to ours. 

11, The heavy burdens which have been imposed upon the tax- 
payers of the United States, in the prosecution of the expensive 
policy followed wherein we have developed the “spoiled child” of 
the Philippines. We have financed the military and naval opera- 
tions and carried other costs to the maintenance of 
their government to such an extent that it is quite natural for 
them to not only expect but to demand that we go along and 
provide further financial assistance. 


time left for us to make some hedges against 

grea trust and believe the committee will un- 
doubtedly keep these factors in mind and provide as great an 
insurance against too great a cost to our people as can be under 
the circumstances. 

13. A decade today is a long, long time in the political flux in 
which we find ourselves. We are discussing the matter of economic 
adjustments under a western form of government about to be 
imposed on a territory located in the Far East. Before the 10-year 
period has expired our own form of government may have mate- 
rially changed. As I view the situation, we have little to assume 
that our form of government will survive in the Far East. It does, 
however, appear to me that, in making this adjustment, those in 
charge of the affairs of the Philippine Islands will perhaps need the 
progress of the west to go along with the life, environment, cus- 
toms, and traditions of the east, and all to the end that economic 
development will follow, and thus prevent government tumbling 
society crumbling, with all of the unrest and misery 
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Mr. Chairman, the third set of major factors which concern 
y be summarized under the following: 


ine 

terests made up of fortifications, industrial, banking, 
ion, trade routes—air, water, and rail; and belonging to the 
tish, the French, the Dutch, the Russians, the Japanese, our- 
. This presents a unique problem when dealing 
with the question of complete independence for the Pilipinos—the 
creation of a new republic. In dealing with these economic and 
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e shall find that the highest policy of our 
to be called into action. 
to be in order to suggest that this problem 
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‘mendations will constitute history. Before we are out of the 
Philippine Islands, I surmise that we may find a genuine contest 
between the white and yellow races, between democracy and other 
distinct forms of government. 

3. If there could be stripped from the problem all cleavages 
other than those directly affecting the Filipinos and the people of 
the United States, your problem would indeed be much simplified; 
but that is not the situation. I hope that as progress is made our 
people may better comprehend the forces with which you have to 
deal. 


In conclusion, this whole problem is one of the big issues before 
our people. It deserves consecrated thought, and I shall watch 
your progress with the greatest of interest, and I hope with some 
degree of patience. 

For almost four decades we have been in the Philippines. Its re- 
sources are very largely undeveloped. With the exception of three 
or four basic commodities which are largely of an agricultural 
nature, there has been accomplished startlingly little under our 
administration. Transportation and communication are strikingly 
inadequate. The people as a whole are in a state of poverty and 
are being too much exploited. There is not even a common lan- 
guage spoken, and of course this is a tremendous handicap, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BASES 


It is my belief that if we retain, after independence is granted, 
a naval or military base in the islands, that action on our part will 
invite trouble on a large scale. I believe that it would eventually 
lead to such bitter protests on the part of other nationals, with 
economic and political interests in that vicinity, that it would be 
impossible for us to prevent most serious international complica- 
tions which would eventually lead to military action. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that we should be prepared, on 
the granting of complete independence, to simultaneously remove 
from the islands every trace of our military and naval forces and 
at the same time discontinue all financial assistance in the sup- 
port of the local Philippine Scouts and other peace-preserving 
agencies. With the granting of independence, on what grounds 
can we justify the presence of military and naval domination? 
I feel that President Quezon made this all very definite in his 
testimony before the Insular Affairs Committee of the House, 
April 4, 1935. 

Furthermore, I personally feel that when the people of the 
United States fulfill the obligations incurred under our promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine with respect to giving the neces- 
sary protection to North, Central, and South America, that we 
shall have carried about all the burden possible for us to bear. 
What other country in the Western Hemisphere is prepared to 
carry its share of the burden in the event of a world-wide offen- 
sive drive on the part of a combination of powers and which in 
their campaign of operations would deem it advisable to make 
attacks simultaneously on Alaska, Canada, the United States, 
Central, and South America? We have a very long seacoast to 
guard and defend without attempting to spread our small Navy 
and still smaller merchant marine out into Asiatic waters. In 
the absence of a great naval base comparable to that of Britam 
or Japan, any attempt on our part to do effective work in the 
Philippine waters would, in my opinion, only lead to embarrass- 
ment and final defeat, but all after incurring a tremendous cost 
in dollars and men. 

In our own country we today have a rapidly mounting Federal 
debt. A staggering mumber of our own able-bodied workers 
are not engaged in private enterprise but, instead, are being fed, 
clothed, and housed from the productive effort of those creative 
workers who are engaged in private industry. Taxes are high 
and will continue to increase, and expenditures are entirely out 
of proportion to our total national income representing goods 
‘and services produced by our people. There is ample evidence 
that we have an economic adjustment to make here at home. 
We need to put our own house in order and I may say that it is 
imperative that we do so. 

In our dealings with the Filipinos and as we now rapidly 
move toward bidding them good-bye, we should be fair because 
it will always pay us to be fair. We do not need to be too 
generous because our own people have some rights as well as 
the Filipinos. 

RECIPROCAL~TRADE AGREEMENTS 


As for myself, it does not appear to me that if it is to be 
the policy of our country to maintain present and consummate 
additional trade treaties that in all fairness to the Filipino 
people, we should accord them as favorable treatment as we do 
to other foreign countries for at least the first 5- or 10-year 
period. On what grounds can we allow Cuba her present trade 
advantages and in the light of what has gone on between the 
Filipinos and our people deny to them a trade treaty carrying 
similar advantages? This is a matter of great concern to those 
in the United States who must compete with both Cuba and 
the Filipinos. If the Filipinos are not entitled to preferred 
treatment, on what grounds can we extend the preference to 
Cuba? In one case it is to peace in the Latin American 
countries and on the other hand, it is to assist a people who 
have been under our wardship for four decades to establish them- 
selves on their own and make themselves capable of defending 
their own rights and paying their own way and thereby relieve 
the taxpayers of the United States of the load we have been 
bearing for the Filipinos. 
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SUGAR 


My observation has been such as to lead me to this suggestion. 
It has to do with the island's principal product—sugar. It seems 
to me that the Filipino people must, as individuals or through 
government ownership and activity, which I understand they 
are considering, make a choice of policy. If they are to proceed 
with further expansion of the industry, let them now begin to take 
such steps as are necessary, looking forward to a division of the 
far eastern producing and marketing field with the other inter- 
ested parties—primarily Formosa, Java, India. Let that be one 
sugar zone with reference to production and marketing. On what 
grounds can the Filipinos further expand and expect the Western 
Hemisphere (United States, Hawail, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Central 
and South American countries) share its market when production 
is now being restricted? Again, there is the European producing 
and marketing field and it will no doubt hesitate in willingly 
sharing its market with increased production from the Philippines. 
If the Filipinos are unwilling to proceed along this line, then it 
appears to me they should be quite willing to not only prevent 
further expansion, but accommodate their future production to 
such markets as they may be able to obtain outside the United 
States or be prepared to pay the full duty on shipments that they 
may be sent to our shores after independence is granted. With 
the most unusual subsidy which we are now giving the industry 
and the government of the Philippines, it seems to me they will 
have their properties so completely written off as to cost that the 
industry in the islands will be in position to meet competition 
throughout the world and in whatever form it may be presented. 

Just one other thought, Mr. Chairman. It has to do with the 
guarantee of peace for and in the islands. With the granting of 
independence I hope that our people will let it be thoroughly 
understood and take such steps to guarantee that we shall not 
have to assume any responsibility in this respect beyond that 
assumed by other world powers, all acting in a cooperative manner, 


Annual Conference of the International Labor 
Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this House undoubtedly is 
familiar with the fact that the United States is a member of 
the International Labor Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, although not a member of the League itself. With the 
exception of this fact, the membership of the League and the 
membership of the International Labor Organization are 
interlocking, and to some extent the Labor Organization can 
be considered as a subsidiary of the League. 

At the present time the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is in session in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. The composition of this conference consists of one 
representative of the principal workers’ organization, one 
representative of the principal employers’ organization, and 
two representatives of the government of each member 
nation. 

The American delegation to this conference consists of: 
Representatives of the Government, the Honorable Edward 
McGrady, Assistant Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and Miss Grace Abbot, of the Chicago School 
of Social Studies; representative of the principal workers’ or- 
ganization in the United States, Robert Watt, secretary- 
treasurer of the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
which is an American Federation of Labor affiliate; and 
representative of the principal employers’ organization, Mr. 
Henry J. Harriman, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

I am advised that under the procedure of the International 
Labor Organization the duty of naming the principal work- 
ers’ organization and the principal employers’ organization 
devolves upon the government of each member nation. I 
am also advised that the present conference, or the govern- 
ing body of the International Labor Organization, may be 
faced with the question as to what is the principal workers’ 
organization in the United States, and that there is the pos- 
sibility of a demand on the part of John L. Lewis and his 
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communistic Committee for Industrial Organization that the 
C. I. O. be declared the representative of American labor in 
place of the American Federation of Labor. 

If I am correct in assuming that any dispute as to what 
labor organization shall be considered the principal workers’ 
organization in the United States, and therefore entitled to 
represent American workers in the International Labor Con- 
ference, will be left to the Government of the United States, 
and therefore to the United States Department of Labor, for 
adjudication, it is quite obvious that the sympathies of the 
Secretary of Labor will be entirely with Mr. Lewis and his 
C. I. O., and it is just as obvious that she will have the 
support of the President in her final decision. 

If the Madam Secretary should decide that the C. I. O. is 
the principal workers’ organization in these United States 
and therefore entitled to select the representative of Ameri- 
can labor who shall sit in future international labor con- 
ferences—if such a catastrophe should happen, how will we 
appear in the eyes of the world? 

The question is not difficult to answer. The world at large 
will be made to understand that the Government of these 
United States is behind the Communist Party of America, its 
offspring known as the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, and behind all of their subversive activities, their acts 
of mob violence, their disregard of everything even remotely 
resembling law and order, their flouting of the courts and 
court orders, and their method of accomplishing their pur- 
poses by organized terrorism and bloodshed. In the eyes of 
the world we will have enlisted under the banner of Gen. 
John L. Lewis and his red“ high command for the duration 
of the war on private enterprise, personal liberty, and all 
of the guaranties provided the citizens of these United States 
by our Constitution. 

It is for these reasons, and because I wish to bring this 
question of membership in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion out in the open, that I have today cabled the Hon. 
Edward McGrady, as chairman of the American delegation, 
as follows: 

Hon. EDWARD MCGRADY, 
Chairman, American Delegation, International 
Labor Conference, Geneva, Switzerland: 

Under terms of part 13, Treaty of Peace, composition of Inter- 
national Labor Conference consists of one representative of princi- 
pal workers“ o on, one representative of principal em- 
ployers’ organization, and two representatives of government of 
each member nation. Understand that present conference may be 
faced with the question as to what is the principal workers’ organ- 
ization in the United States, and that there is the possibility of a de- 
mand on the part of Committee for Industrial tion that it 
be declared the representative of American labor in place of the 
American Federation of Labor. Legitimate labor unions, as well 
as all honest American workers and every patriotic American 
citizen, look to you as our official Government representative to 


settle this question for all time and formally request the Inter- 
tion to recognize the American Federation 


Party 
-labor movement in this 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, M. C. 


In addition, I have cabled to Mr. Watt, the workers’ rep- 
resentative, and Mr. Harriman, the employers’ representative. 

I have also cabled Mr. Harold Butler, the director general 
of the International Labor Organization, asking for his 
cooperation, as follows: 


Hon. HAROLD BUTLER, 
Director General, International Labor Organization, 

Geneva, Switzerland: 
Am advised that question of what organization is the principal 
workers’ organization in the United States may come before the 
governing body of the International Labor on and the 
Conference which is now in session. Have requested American 
delegation to declare in no uncertain terms that American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the only organization entitled to represent the 
workers of the United States, and to ask the Conference to con- 

demn John L. Lewis, the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
and the Communist Party of dee for their etc Neg activi- 
ties and their attempt to destroy the organized-labor movement 
‘in this country. Your cooperation is requested. 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, M. d. 


in their attempt to destroy the 
country. A reply will be appreciated. 
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I have also written a letter to the Madam Secretary of 
Labor enclosing a copy of my cablegram to Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor McGrady, urging her to instruct him by cable 
to formally notify the organization that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is the principal workers’ organization in the 
United States and that recognition of it as such be re- 
affirmed. 

In order to conclude this matter and to make a definite 
record of the attitude of this House, I wish to offer the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the United States of America is a member of the Inter- 


Organization; and be it further 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Secretary of Labor, to the 
American Federation of Labor, and to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


I have written the following letter to the Secretary of 
Labor: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 7, 1937. 


Hon. Francis 
‘Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MADAM SECRETARY: Am enclosing copy of a cablegram 
which I have just sent to Assistant Secretary of Labor Edward 
McGrady as chairman of the American delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, which is self-explanatory. 

I urge you with all the emphasis at my command that you 
instruct him by cable to formally notify the International Labor 
Organization that the American Federation of Labor is the prin- 
cipal workers’ organization in the United States and that recog- 
nition of it as such be reaffirmed. 


Very truly yours, CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


Warren Joseph Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN JOSEPH 
Durrey, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, in this hurried, mechanical 
existence of today, when time seems to rush faster than the 
hours of the clock, we scarcely pause to note a man’s de- 
parture from our busy world. 

Only when the ever-following memories of the past over- 
take us do we pause at the painful thought that the voice 
of our colleague of yesteryear does not answer the call of 
the House or the debate in the committee room. 

Time will not erase the memory of Warren J. Durrey, of 
Ohio, our late colleague. He was a friend to those who knew 
him, ever showing that spirit of helpfulness so necessary to 
create harmony and cooperation in parliamentary bodies. 

As a public servant he was fearless, expressing his own 
ideas forcefully and candidly, but always maintaining fore- 
most those considerations requisite for the welfare of his 
constitutents. 

I remember especially his readiness in debate, his keen 
perception, and his depth of logic. We did not always agree 
with him, but we came to value his sound opinions, 

Away from his official duties in Congress, he was an enter- 
taining companion, a jovial friend, radiating happiness and 
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good fellowship. His friends and colleagues will ever re- 
member him for his splendid record as a hard worker and 
for his cheerful friendliness and the happy smile so char- 
acteristic of him. 


My Friend—Joe Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 4, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOSEPH WELLING- 
TON Brnxs, late Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, a year ago today the Hon- 
orable JosepH W. Byrwns, of Tennessee, our beloved Speaker 
of this House of Representatives suddenly passed away. 
Every Member of this greatest deliberative body in the 
world lost a personal friend. The country lost a valuable 
servant and the State of Tennessee lost a valuable and 
distinguished citizen and representative. As a close friend 
and neighbor to Jor Byrns and his faithful wife during our 
abode in this Nation’s Capital, I feel I have lost my best 
friend in this great city. In my humble way I wish to add 
my brief tribute to his memory. 

I had known Jor Byrns for only 2 years of my service in 
the National House of Representatives. He was made our 
Speaker on the day I was sworn into the service of my 
country. He was a member of the Democratic Party, and 
I am a member of the Republican Party. He came from 
the South and I come from what is commonly known as 
the North, from the great State of Nebraska. I have trav- 
eled in practically every country on this globe and have had 
the honor of knowing many men. But in all my travels and 
all of my meeting with mankind I have never known a better 
man than Jor Byrns. He was a friend to all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, Joe Byrns was one of the first men I met 
when I came to Congress. He seemed to know I was a new 
Member. He had an uncanny way of knowing where people 
came from and was quick to learn a great deal about them. 
He was easy to talk to and he radiated personality and 
magnetism. Especially that sort of magnetism which at- 
tracted men. Joz Byrns was kind to new Members. He 
made no distinction regarding party affiliations. Although 
a strict Democrat, he put his country’s interest ahead of 
party politics. He gave me much of my early information 
regarding the rules of the House, and it was from him 
that I learned much of the history of this great House of 
Representatives. It was from Joz Byrns I learned the 
stories of the lives of the great men who served with him 
here, and it was this great man I learned to be tolerant and 
respect the efforts of all other Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, to me Joe Brnxs typified that manner of 
man who, throughout his life, lived by the side of the road in 
order to help his fellow man. His chair in this great Cham- 
ber will always be vacant as a symbol that something is 
missing. I believe that many Members, especially the new 
Members, will agree with me when I tell you that it does not 
seem like the United States House of Representatives to us 
without the presence of our friend Joe Byrns. I know most 
of the Members of this House personally today. I know 
scores of them who have told me how they were helped, one 
way or another, by him. To me he had been the guiding 
hand through many serious struggles. When my mind be- 
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came almost a blank with worry over the serious considera- 
tion of tremendously important legislation, I always found 
a refuge in the kindly, serious, and unselfish advice given 
to me willingly by JOE BYRNS. 

Mr. Speaker, to me, a younger man from the prairies of 
Nebraska, Joe Byrns will always stand out as one of the 
greatest American statesmen I have ever had the honor of 
calling friend. He typifies to me that class of American 
statesman in whose hand I would gladly leave the destinies 
of my beloved country. Joe Byrns was a Member of this 
House 26 years before I ever met him. He had forgotten 
more things about the management of American Govern- 
ment than I perhaps shall ever learn. Yet the lessons he 
has left imprinted in my mind will be of great service to 
the people of the Third Nebraska District, whom I have 
the honor of representing here. It was Joz Byrns who early 
told me that the people from my district did not send me 
here to represent the Republican Party. That they did not 
send me here to represent the Democratic Party, but that 
they sent me here to represent all of the people. This one 
lesson from this great man I shall never forget. 

Mr. Speaker, it was from Joe Byrns I learned so much 
early history about the humble farmers and the early states- 
men of the State of Tennessee. It was Joe Byrns who told 
us so many stories of James Polk and Andrew Jackson, the 
Tennessee Presidents whom our late beloved Speaker so 
closely resembled in speech and service. To this Repre- 
sentative from the Middle Western State of Nebraska the 
life of Joe Byrns will live in American history along with 
these other great Tennessee statesmen. 

Mr. Speaker, from the lips of Joe Byrns I heard the story 
of his first coming to Washington 28 years ago. He told me 
how lonesome he was when he arrived in this city from his 
home town in Nashville. How the chilly northern wind pen- 
etrated his skin and how people talked a strange language. 
How he noticed another man standing in the chilly winds 
during the Presidential inauguration ceremony. A man 
from the rugged West, who, too, seemed lonesome and lost. 

“I walked up to this stranger and introduced myself. I 
told him I was a new Member of Congress, and I wondered if 
he was thinking about the same things I was”, said Jor 
Byrns to me. “The stranger said that he, too, was a new 
Member, and he wanted to know what I was thinking. I 
told him I wondered what the folks at home would think if 
they saw me here so alone, shivering in this cold wind, and I 
was wondering if they wouldn’t really wonder themselves 
why they sent me here.” $ 

This rugged westerner was our present colleague, JoHN 
Martin, of Colorado, who, when I told him this story, con- 
firmed it as one of his early memories as a Member of this 
House. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this true story about 
the first coming to Washington of our late Speaker illus- 
trates his human touch, his closeness to his people at home, 
and with all mankind. A part of his life which he always 
displayed and by which most of us remember him best. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 3, 1936, the day before on which our 
beloved Speaker passed away he delivered his last public ad- 
dress to Nebraska women. You will recall that on that 
day most important and serious legislation was planned 
for the House. The Speaker’s office was filled with com- 
mittee chairmen and important leaders of the House, wait- 
ing their time to discuss serious matters with the Speaker. 
On that same day thousands of farm women were in Wash- 
ington attending the International Farm Women’s Con- 
ference. Among them were a score or more of fine farm 
women from my own third district of Nebraska. Some of 
them wanted to meet our Speaker as did so many people 
who came to our Capitol. I talked to Joe Byrns about 
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these women. I told him they lived on Nebraska farms. 
Many of them had never visited the Nation’s capital. With 
the voluminous important work before him; with distin- 
guished house leaders waiting, our Speaker shoved aside 
the papers on his desk and requested that these farm 
women wait for him in his rooms and he came to them 
with his hands outstretched in warm and honest greeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I could give you a word picture of 
that meeting between our late Speaker and these fine farm 
women from Nebraska. I wish I could tell you how he spoke 
to them for nearly 20 minutes. How he told them of his 
own daddy and his own mother in the days of his child- 
hood when he worked on the old Tennessee farm. I wish I 
could tell you how happy he made those wonderful women 
with his stories of home life and how he transmitted his 
own joy at being among farm folk again. I wish I could 
tell you Mr. Speaker of the pain and anguish with which 
these fine Nebraska farm women received the news of the 
passing of our Speaker the following day. It is because 
this little story in the life of Joe Byrns somehow relates his 
memory to our Nebraska farm women, that I want you to 
know that the name of Joe Brnxs will live forever in the 
hearts of these fine farm families which these Nebraska 
women represent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to have been selected in 
1935 to travel to Japan, China, and the Philippine Islands 
and back again with Joe Byrns, to help inaugurate the 
Philippine Commonwealth. Many of the duties to officially 
speak for this great Nation fell upon the shoulders of JOE 
Byrns. I wish every Member of this House knew that over 
there on the other side of the world, the name of Joe BYRNS 
is revered and respected and honored because of the states- 
manlike manner in which he represented our Nation when 
he appeared before the great throngs and the great digni- 
taries of foreign lands. 

On high seas when a member of our delegation became 
seriously ill it was Joe Byrns and his wonderful wife who 
offered their quarters on board ship and all of their services 
toward helping that friend. 

Mr. Speaker, a year ago I was honored by this House to 
accompany the President and Members of the House and the 
Senate to escort the body of our late beloved Speaker to its 
last resting place in his home town of Nashville, Tenn. 
Words cannot describe the scenes in Nashville upon our 
arrival. Men, women, and children in all walks of life num- 
bering into the many thousands stood in sorrow with bowed 
heads for many hours as a final tribute, representing their 
love for this great statesman and their neighbor. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of the thousands of true 
tributes to the life of Jon Byrns which are embodied deeply 
in my memory. Most of the recollections of other Members 
regarding the life of this great man will be told and retold 
as we grow older. To me, Mr. Speaker, he was a friend I 
shall never forget. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, he typified this kind of man: 

I want to walk by the side of a man 
Who has suffered and seen and 


knows, 
‘Who has measured his pace on the battle line 
And given and taken the blows. 


Who has never whined when the scheme went wrong, 
Nor scoffed at the failing plan, 

But taken his dose with a heart of trust 
And the faith of a gentleman. 


Who has parried and struck and sought and given, 
And scarred with a thousand spears— 

Can lift his head to the stars of heaven 
And isn’t ashamed of his tears. 


I want to grasp the hand of the man 
Who has been through it all and seen, 

Who has walked with the night of an unseen dread 
And stuck to the world machine. 


Who has bared his breast to the wind of dawn, 
And thirsted and starved and felt 

The sting and the bite of the bitter blasts, 
That the mouths of the foul have dealt. 


Who has tempted and fell and rose again, 
And has gone on, trusty and true, 

With God supreme in his manly heart, 
And his courage burning anew. 
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I'd give my all, be it little or great, 
To walk by his side today; 

To stand up there with the man who has known 
The bite of the burning fray. 


Who has gritted his teeth and clinched his fist 
And has gone on doing his best, 

Because of the love for his fellowman 
And the faith in his manly breast. 

I would loye to walk with him hand in hand, 
Together journey along; 

For the man who has fought and struggled and won 
Is the man who can make men strong. 


Safety—A National Problem—A Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the protection of American 
citizens from the many occupational hazards incident to 
their employment and from the dangers to which they are 
otherwise frequently exposed in their daily lives is widely 
recognized as a major national problem. 

The economic loss due to accidents each year in the 
United States far exceeds the total cost of operating the 
Federal Government, without reference to the mental an- 
guish and physical suffering of the thousands of unfor- 
tunate victims. Yet it has been conclusively demonstrated 
that 98 percent of all accidents are preventable. 

No Government activity can contribute more to the gen- 
eral welfare and happiness of the citizens than a well- 
organized and directed Federal program of accident preven- 
tion, and no other expenditure of public money will result in 
greater financial and economic savings. The records of the 
United States Employees Compensation Commission, State 
industrial accident commissioners, and all casualty insur- 
ance underwriters reveal the rapidly increasing losses due to 
accidents and indicate the urgent need for greater safety 
effort. 

The United States Government is now one of the largest 
peacetime employers in the world, and the safety of Federal 
employees in rightfully a matter of serious concern. The 
promotion and coordination of local safety measures in the 
various States may also be considered as important functions 
of the National Government. 

Many departments and independent agencies of the United 
States Government have already developed effective safety 
programs and now maintain their separate safety organiza- 
tions. The low accident frequencies and the savings in 
compensation payments resulting from the activities of these 
safety organizations are matters of official record and are 
referred to as evidence of a sound and humane policy. It 
is apparent, however, that much better results could have 
been obtained were it not for the fact that a safety organi- 
zation within a department and subject to the orders of the 
head of that department is not always in a position to 
enforce a safety code. 

For the purpose, therefore, of properly coordinating the 
safety activities of the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and of promoting and coordinating acci- 
dent prevention measures in the various States, it is pro- 
posed that provision be made in pending legislation relating 
to the reorganization of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the appointment of an executive assistant to the 
President, who shall be qualified and be charged with these 
important duties under the direction of the Chief Executive. 
The qualifications, duties, and salary of this official should 
be fixed by law, and his appointment by the President should 
be made subject to confirmation by the United States Sen- 
ate. Provision should also be made for the employment of 
a sufficient number of qualified assistants, field representa- 
tives, inspectors, and other personnel to properly perform 
the functions described herein. 
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Automobile Workers in Detroit Organize—30 to 40 
Percent Southerners; All Good Americans— 
C. I. O. Major Move 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS HOLD CONVENTION IN DETROIT 

Mr, MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, about 10 days ago I visited 
Detroit and addressed the United Automobile Workers of 
America, which was Saturday, June 5, 1937. This was one 
of the most interesting trips I have ever made, and which I 
shall describe before I include a copy of my address. 

Arriving in Detroit, I found a thousand automobile workers 
in General Motors plants from all over the country were 
meeting to consider their agreement with General Motors and 
to appoint a committee to negotiate for them. It was like 
any national convention, although it represented only one 
single union of one automobile corporation. Think of it! 
This is a whale of a big union. They have 350,000 members 
at present, and more are joining daily. 

There was a great crowd in a hall downtown, and I walked 
among the men, having to push my way through at one point. 
I thought that I was bumping my way through a hall crowded 
with granite pillars, the men were so hard and strong. Be- 
fore I arrived at the platform, from the number of south- 
erners who spoke to me, it seemed as if half of them were 
from the South. Since then, upon investigation, I find that 
probably 30 or 40 percent of them are actually from the 
South. 

I stayed around Detroit for a couple of days and had the 
pleasure of meeting a great many of the automobile workers. 
If there ever was an authentic American movement it is 
this organization. As for any foreign ideas of any kind 
these men have none whatever, Of course, I presume that 
there may have been a Communist here and there, but not 
any more Communists than you would find anywhere else. 
There are all kinds of men in the movement. But, on the 
whole, they were the finest looking bunch of men that I 
have ever seen in the United States of America. 

MEN OF ORGANIZATION ARE WELL INFORMED AND ENTHUSIASTIC 

I have seen other organizations where men have been 
starved down; others where the people were erratic, some 
who were crackpots, some that were neurotic. But these 
were all strapping, fine, clean, decent young American men, 
most of them between 21 and 35 years of age. 

Which brings up a point. When you are about 35, and 
an industrial worker, it is time to be kicked out in the street. 
And that is one of the problems these men face, and they 
know it. 

I talked to a great many of them on various subjects. 
They are well informed and enthusiastic. I do not mean 
that they have Ph. D. degrees, but I do mean that the ones 
I met read, study, and think. Another thing that interested 
me was that the headquarters of the organization was not 
like some union organizations I have seen. There are no 
“bums” hanging around with a bar off at the side in which to 
drink, “shoot the bull”, and carouse. 

UNION HEADQUARTERS LIKE ANY BUSINESS OFFICE 

There was a neat office, with a lady at the switchboard in 
front—just like at Mr. J. P. Morgan’s, Mr. Ford’s, or anybody 
else’s office. There were various economists, statisticians, and 
men who had education and who were advising the head of 
the organization, Homer Martin. 

I have read some things about Homer Martin and how 
tough he is. He is no pansy, but in the vulgar sense is cer- 
tainly not tough. He was once a preacher, although he has 
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been in organized labor for a long period of time. He is not 
in any way pretentious, but a simple, religious, sincere 
man, typically American, and who makes a very good speech. 

At the big mass meeting I attended, which was near Dear- 
born and Mr. Ford’s plant, but specifically at Baby Creek 
Park, Detroit, there were assembled some 10,000 men. It 
had rained hard all day long, and I did not expect to see any- 
one at the park at all. It was muddy, and the people stood 
up to their ankles in the mud. The rain slowed down to a 
drizzle, just as we arrived, but after I had spoken a while it 
broke into a heavy shower. I looked closely and did not 
see a single person leave during all the speeches. 

My address was as follows: 


ApprREss oF Hon. Maury MAVERICK ON SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1937, 
BEFORE THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, AT BABY 
CREEK PARK, DETROIT, MICH. 

ORGANIZE TO PROTECT AMERICAN LIBERTY AND STANDARD OF LIVING 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I am very happy to be here. 
I am speaking in the Baby Creek Park, and before we are through 
3 going to be a Big River Forest full of organized men. 

pplause. 

Oh, my friends, I want you to know in the first place that down 
my way labor is not very well organized; labor is not very well 

anywhere in the South. But let us get organized North, 

South, East, and West, and let us do it for the purpose of preserv- 

ing American liberty and the American standard of living. 

You know, my friends, I thought it a little bit significant and 
that it really meant something, because the very first tune you 
played was John Brown's Body Lies A’Moldering in the Grave. 
That is the same tune they played and the same song they sang 
when the slaves were freed in the South. 

Yes, fellow Americans; that’s what we are going to do for the 
people of the Ford plant. [Applause.] Or, better, in modern par- 
lance, we will cooperate with them in organizing so that they may 
protect their own rights. 

FORD BEATS FRANKENSTEEN UP—THE STORY OF FRANKENSTEIN 

Then I sort of laughed a little bit, you know, when I thought of 
the story of Frankenstein. Frankenstein—your Frankensteen— 
was a fellow who built a monster. 

The story goes that he made a mechanical robot, He played 
around with his robot and made him do everything he told him to. 
The job was perfect. 

But it was such a perfect job that finally the robot ate his creator 
alive. Mr. Ford has tried to play Frankenstein, but his beating up 
our Frankensteen will do no good. Ford’s gangsters will make a 
monster of Ford, and the spirit of your Frankensteen will go 
marching on. [Applause.] 

This business of organizing is all plain common sense. Why 
shouldn't free-born Americans organize? It is sensible and proper, 
and to say that American citizens should not have the right to 

is to say that democracy is wrong and that we have not 
sense enough to get along with each other or to govern ourselves. 

In speaking of this we must realize that we now have an oppor- 
tunity which may never come again. Everywhere I go I see the 
people are alive, that they are trying to understand their problems, 
and that they want a decent country for themselves and their 
children in which to live. 

LABOR MARCHES ON—A MAJOR MOVEMENT—ORGANIZE! 

This is a major sweep—this movement of the United Automobile 
Workers and the C. I, O—it is a major move of the citizens of the 
United States of America. It is in the cards! We hear a lot of 
propaganda against organization, but whenever you hear it just 
realize where it comes from. 

Sensible Americans will not be moved by this misleading propa- 
ganda. People who try to organize are called all kinds of names— 
radicals, Communists—and are said to be un-American. Let me 
tell you, it always makes me sick when somebody says that because 
a man wants to get a decent living for his wife and children, “Oh, 
he is a Communist.” 

Well, I want to know, since when came the time that an Amer- 
ican couldn’t stand up on his hind legs and fight like hell for his 
rights? [Applause.] Unionism, my friends, is good Americanism 
and true democracy. 

BIG CORPORATIONS REVOLT AGAINST LAW OF THEIR COUNTRY 

Let us review some labor and business history of the past year 
and a half. Who was it that defied the Government of the United 
States of America? Well, when Congress—the Congress you 
elected—enacted the Wagner law, and when the President—the 
President you elected [applause]—signed the law, 57 of these big, 
big Liberty League lawyers [boos] got together, representing the 
great corporations. And what did they do? They told the big cor- 
porations that the law was unconstitutional and void and to violate 
it. Yes; they told them to violate the Wagner law, the law of the 
land, the law of the United States of America—for it was only a 
labor law! 

— a you, did any lawyers of 


organized labor order that any law 
and broken? Have they told unions to violate the 
law? Nol There hasn’t been anything like that. 
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Now, let’s follow what happened to the Wagner Labor Act. Those 
57 lawyers, the biggest ones in America—they claim for them- 
selves—had declared, in their arrogance, the law to be unconsti- 
tutional, and said that it should be violated. 

In the meantime, the President of the United States suggested 
that the judiciary be reformed. What happens? Along comes the 
Supreme Court of the United States and says that the law is con- 
stitutional and that the big corporations must obey it! These 57 
big corporation lawyers “held it unconstitutional” in advance, 
defied the law of the land, and conspired to break these laws. 


WORKERS HAVE AS MUCH BRAINS, AND BETTER LEADERSHIP 


Listen to this: You people have your rights. You are free-born 
Americans, and if you have any inferiority complex get rid of it. 
You have just as much brains, you have just as much sense, and 
you have better leadership than the industrialists of this country. 
[Applause.] Sometimes you do not believe this. But the “upper 
crusters” always try to make the people believe that they’re dumb 
and are being betrayed by their own leaders; and when I say that 
you have the brains and you have better leadership you know I 
am telling you the truth. 

I want to talk to you just a few minutes about some of the 
serious problems we have in this country. Labor is not the only 
problem. So I am going to discuss with you the subject of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America. [Boos.] 


THE SUPREME COURT SHOULD MIND ITS OWN BUSINESS 


Now, fellow Americans, there is a function for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I am a lawyer, too, like the judge 
over there, and I belong to the National Lawyers Guild. 

But that’s not the point. There is a function for the Supreme 
Court, which I will explain later. 

PEOPLE CAN READ CONSTITUTION AS WELL AS JUDGES 

But, first of all, there is one simple thing which you can under- 
stand as well as anybody. It is that you don't have to be a lawyer 
at all to understand what the Constitution says. You know how to 
read as well as any judge does. 

I am not going to give you any complicated arguments, because 
it’s raining anyhow. What is happening is that the Supreme Court 
has entered the field of legislation and is breaking down the laws 
which you have enacted through the men whom you elect to office. 
This hurts business as well as labor, because there is no stability 
and no one knows what is going to happen next. 

Believe me, fellow Americans, it is none of the business of judges 
to decide whether a law is wise or not, discreet or not, or whether 
they like it or not. The trouble is that the Supreme Court has not 
been attending to its own business—and when it begins to attend 
to its own business the controversy will all be over. Just remember 
that. 


FUNCTION OF COURTS TO PRESERVE, NOT TO BREAK DOWN THE LAWS 

What are the functions of the courts of the United States? Their 
functions are to enforce the laws, including labor laws, protect the 
liberties of the people, settle cases between people, and to decide 
conflicts of State and National laws, and to declare acts of the 
Congress and the various States unconstitutional when they vio- 
late the liberties of the people, and the actual wording of the 
Constitution. 

It is not their function to use all kinds of magic words to break 
down the laws, but their function to uphold them. 

For instance, the Guffey coal law, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, neither of these laws were violating any liberties. No laborer, 
no State, no farmer came into court in either case. But the Court 
said it was protecting “States’ rights”, laborers, farmers, and then 
went out of its way to break down a law of the people. Now, if 
the Court wishes to protect the liberties of the people, it should 
protect the civil and religious liberties, protect a man against police 
brutality and persecution and unlawful arrest, guarantee him 
habeas corpus, and preserve his rights as an American citizen. 

RAIN POURS DOWN, BUT NOT ALL WET 

Well, the rain is coming down and we are all getting wet. But 
we are not “all wet” in what we are doing and saying. [Laughter.] 
It is mighty nice of you people to listen, and it means to me that 
you are going to get organized. [Applause.] 

TRUST IN FORD—AND THROW AWAY CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Well, for the last few days I have been reading in the papers 
about Mr. Ford and how he wants all the boys to be good boys and 
to be loyal to him. Trust in Mr. Ford! One of my friends came 
up here and gave me one of these papers that employees had been 
signing at the Ford plant. So I read it over. 

Now, I haven't talked to the 100,000 Ford workers; but I know 
Americans all over the United States of America. 


tainly as intelligent. And I know that no man of average intelli- 
gence is going to readily throw away his constitutional rights and 
give up the welfare of himself and his family and his future to 
one single man, as this pledge does. 
INTIMIDATION OF FORD EMPLOYEES 
It starts off: “We, the following employees of the Ford Motor 
Co., wish to take this means uf voluntary! get that [laughter]— 
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“expressing our complete confidence and agreement with the 
policies of Mr. Henry Ford.” 

Oh, me. That's not so, and everybody knows it. [Applause.] 

Then Mr. Ford’s publicity man, aided by the “service man”, 
says this: “It is our hope that these policies shall be continued 
in the future as they have been in the past.” Imagine that! 

I am quoting again: “That is without interference or hindrance 
from any source whatever“ —in a pig's eye!—except to get busted 
on the nose and lose your job if you don’t sign on the dotted line. 
There is intimidation, of course. But remember, the Wagner Labor 
Act is the law, and the Government of the United States protects 
you now! 

It says down here at the bottom, “Cost of printing is borne by 
employees.” Well, if that don't beat the Dutch. That's the fun- 
niest one of all. [Laughter.] 


UNION PRINTING BY FORD—WHY NOT UNION AUTO WORKERS? 


Down at the bottom of the page they have a little union bug, 
but there isn't any number of the plant. They are probably hoping 
that nobody would notice that. Let's discuss that frankly for a 
minute. I think the union label is phony. Anyhow, Ford uses 
it to make people think he is friendly to organized labor. 

But get this; if he is really in favor of union printing, why 
doesn’t he favor unionization for the automobile workers? [Ap- 
plause.] He wants to force automobile workers to be scabs, so why 
doesn't he get a scab printer? Or, vice versa, if he has a union 
printer, why doesn't he have union automobile workers? 


you can protect the rights of yourselves and your families. 
plause.] On the way up here I read some more stuff supposed to be 
very wise, indeed. They are what they call “Fordisms.” 
Mr. Ford, not being such a literary man himself, hires men who 
can read and write to get these “Fordisms” out for him. 

Let me read what they have written for him: 


“FORDISM” IS NOT AMERICANISM 
“Our men ought to consider whether it is necessary for them to 


dunces to swallow all that. 

Well, after reading that I wrote some myself, and this is the 
answer you want to give Henry Ford. Here is what it is. We will 
call it, not Fordism, but we will call it Americanism. 


LETTER TO FORD—“AMERICANISMS” BY AUTO WORKERS 


Let me read: 

“We men ought to consider whether it is sensible or wise to pay 
small dues every month in order to obtain our God-given right 
to protect our rights, liberty, our jobs, and our property. We have 
figured it out for ourselves with our own brains“ I want to sug- 
gest you use your own brains— which we propose to use from now 
on. We will get our union. We will get protection. We can 
make 7 better bargain when we work together and bargain col - 
ectively. 

“Mr. Ford, we have always been loyal to you, and always will, 
but we must also be loyal to our wives and children, our fellow 
Americans, who also have the right of collective » which 
is guaranteed by the law of the United States of America. Mr. Ford, 
we trust that you will not defy the law of the United States of 
America.” [Applause.] 

What has been the result of strikes?’ you ask, Mr. Ford. The 
result has been recognition of tens of thousands of free-born 
Americans who can live without fear of company police, spies, 
hired thugs, murderers, and private armies. Mr. Ford, you cannot 
stop the march of progress nor break down the self-respect of your 
fellow Americans. We call upon you now in peace and good will 
to consider these things.” And that is the message to Mr. Ford. 
[Applause.] 
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~ u are a great producer and that you can 

speed up production more than any man in America. We can 
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own mind. But so far, Mr. Ford, you have not proved to be any- 
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‘AND HUMBLY, LIKE DUMB OXEN 

Now, my fellow Americans, listen to this: Mr. Ford may be a 
multimillionaire—and it seems to me it has been mentioned that 
he is a billionaire—but listen to this; this is sensible; this is the 
truth, when it comes down to books, when it comes down to spirit, 
down to the love of your country, your home, and 
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union nor 


It is not that we have no confidence in big men. We have con- 
fidence in one big man, and he is our President, Franklin D. 
He is the President of a great democracy. 


This old business of being told something is coming from on 
high to be handed to the people is the same old stuff they've 
peddled for centuries. It is the same old argument they pulled in 
the time of the Civil War. My people all over the South—and, say, 
I know we've got a lot of southerners in this audience—well, the 
slave owners said: “Why, it’s an outrage to take our Negro slaves 
from us. We know how to take care of these slaves better than 
anyone else can tell us. The slaves are our property and we will do 
with them as we please.” 

And all of the slave owners felt absolutely righteous because the 


man and every farmer and every merchant. 

The truth of the matter is we are in a similar position economi- 
cally, socially, and politically, as we were just preceding the Civil 
War. Mr. Ford is no more enlightened than were the slave owners 
in 1861, and less cultured and educated. And if he has any spies 
in the audience, they can go back and tell him that, too. 


JOHN L. LEWIS HAS CHARACTER, INTELLIGENCE, AND HONESTY 


Fellow Americans, we must realize that we have a job on our 
hands, that it’s a hard job, but that we can succeed, And while 
I am doing it I want to tell you something about John L. Lewis. I 
am not a laboring man, but I know and appreciate John L, Lewis. 
I think he is the greatest labor organizer in America, because he has 
intelligence and character and because he is honest, [Applause.] 
Of course, I get letters telling how he is un-American, but take a 
look at him. I see nothing un-American in having a strong body, 
a strong mind, and better leadership than the other side. The 
fact that he stands up for the rights of the ordinary man certainly 
is not un-American. 

Somebody says to me, What about Bill Green?” [Boos.] Well, 
my friends, you ought not boo Bill Green, because Bill is a nice 
man, a nice fellow. We are not fighting Bill Green, and certainly 
we are not fighting any labor organization. We are trying to 
build America, The point is the United Automobile Workers is a 
fine organization; it is the strongest one in the fleld; and Lewis 
is the strongest man in the field; and Homer Martin, your leader, 
is absolutely O. K. [Applause.] 

They say comparisons are odious, but let us make them, anyway. 
The truth is, I have met some of these big industrialists, not 
many, but enough to know what they are in a representative way; 
and I can tell you that the reason you are going to win is because 
John Lewis has more brains than Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Ford, and the 
rest of those fellows put together. [Applause.] 

Well, I see it’s raining cats, dogs, alarm clocks, cylinder heads, 
nuts, bolts, car bodies—anyhow, it is raining, yet you stay to listen, 
and that shows that you are going to win. 


OUR CHILDREN MUST HAVE A DECENT COUNTRY IN WHICH TO LIVE 


Just look at those boys up there on that high fence [indicat- 
ing]. Those young men are Americans who have got to live. They 
have got to have a country to live in; they’ve got to have jobs. 
Say, you kids, go back to your parents and say: “Papa, you join 
that union, by golly. I'm growing up and I want to have a free 
country to live in.” 

Look at all these posters around here. Look at all of them. 
There's one over there that says, “General Motors 100 percent 
behind Ford workers.” ‘That is the American spirit! Over here 
is the Chrysler promise of cooperation, “Ford motor employees, 
you are not alone.” 

Then over here [indicating] is the best one of all, “Make Dear- 
born a part of the United States of America.” [Applause] When 
Dearborn has become a part of the United States the first thing 
we will do is to establish a museum. In it we will put Henry 
Ford, just as in the Museum down in Washington they have the 
Indians. For, indeed, Ford appears to haye about as much knowl- 
edge of decent industrial relations as the red Indians we found 
when our forefathers arrived 300 years ago. 


PUBLIC OPINION OF AMERICA WILL DECIDE 
What I want to say to you is this—this final thing. And that is 
that the Automobile Workers of America, Henry Ford, Chrysler, 
the owners of the General Motors Corporation, the Fisher Body 
Co.—all of these persons, organizations, and corporations—have got 
to stand up before public opinion of the United States of America. 
Mr. Ford has announced in effect that he will not recognize a 
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purchasing power, 
our Fords and ride around in it. Also, I 


their 
W 
immediate objective is the organization of the Ford plant. 
But there are greater things, my fellow Americans, than Mr. Ford, 
lide et ate rable crag ena hip ew iierecier of Araria, 
e wan a part great country in a dignified way. We 
abhor violence in ourselves and we abhor it in thugs and gangsters 
and Ford murderers of steelworkers, too. We do 
not believe in violence and we do not practice it. What we want 
is a square deal for all Americans, where people can grow and live 
and prosper and be happy and decent. 
I believe there are a lot of other Congressmen and Senators and 
millions of others in this country who will go down the line with 
you 100 percent. 
I thank you for the honor of being here. {Applause.] 


Immigration from the Philippine Islands Into the 
Territory of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. KING 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I have just introduced a bill 
to repeal a provision of the Philippine Independence Act 
which would permit, under certain conditions and restric- 
tions, the immigration of a limited number of persons from 
the Philippine Islands into the Territory of Hawaii, sub- 
ject to a determination of the needs of the Territory by 
the United States Department of the Interior. No Fili- 
pinos have ever come to Hawaii under this provision, and 
in fact there has been a very large exodus of Filipinos from 
Hawaii back to their native country. 

I personally have never been and am not in favor of this 
particular provision, and have already stated to several col- 
leagues that at the first appropriate opportunity I would 
propose an amendment that would repeal it. That time has 
now arrived. 

The mere existence of this conditional provision has been 
used at times in support of opposition to Hawaii’s rightful 
claim to equal treatment with the rest of the United States 
in legislation. I have repeatedly corrected the erroneous 
statements made in this regard, but find that the same mis- 
understandings of the situation are again advanced to our 
detriment. Some interests have attempted to show that 
there is ground for discrimination in other legislation be- 
cause under this act there is a conditional provision which 
might be applied to Hawaii, but not to other parts of our 
country. 

There is no merit in this viewpoint. The provision has 
never been used; no Filipinos have entered under it, and 
many thousands have returned home since and prior to the 
enactment of the Philippine Indépendence Act. It seems 
desirable, as I had in any case planned to request Congress 
to repeal this provision, that it now be repealed, so that it 
can no longer be used as a basis for propaganda against 
eee right to equal treatment with other parts of our 
country. 
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HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BERNHARD MARTIN 
Jaconsxx, late a Representative from Iowa 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the late Congressman 
B. M. Jacossen was one of the most lovable men that it 
has ever been my good fortune to know. He was always 
thoughtful in doing kindnesses to his friends in particular 
and to any human being to whom he could show kindness. 
It was natural that he was beloved by all who knew him. 
The affection in which he was held by the people of the 
Second Congressional District of Iowa was shown in the large 
majorities with which he was elected to Congress. 

Congressman JACOBSEN kept himself amazingly well in- 
formed on public questions. Rarely did I ever talk with him 
regarding any measure before this body that I did not find 
him well informed even to the smallest details of the meas- 
ure. We all knew him as a modest, unassuming Member. 
We all knew him also as one who attended the sessions 
steadily and took an intelligent interest in the debates. 

In the last session of the Seventy-fourth Congress Con- 
gressman JACOBSEN was very evidently in bad health, yet he 
made no complaint and he attended to his duties in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives and in his office. On the 
20th of June he was present on this floor. Ten days later, 
with a smile on his face and with cheerful words to those 
about his bedside, he passed away. 

I believe that few men have had a family life so happy as 
that of our late beloved colleague. I think it is not inaccu- 
rate to say that he was an ideal husband and father. His 
wife and children returned his affection most warmly. 
Those of us who knew Congressman Jacossen and his family 
most sincerely sympathize with them in their bereavement, 
but we trust that as time goes on they will draw much con- 
solation out of the memory of the many happy years they 
spent with their beloved husband and father. 


Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
MontacvuE, late a Representative from Virginia 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, during the Seventy-fourth 
Congress I became acquainted with ANDREW JACKSON MON- 
TAGUE in the rooms of the Judiciary Committee, where he 
was regularly present at all important meetings. 

Already beyond the noonday of life, he was a man with a 
wealth of experience and training, and his words were ever 
listened to with respect and reverence. 

While other men at his age might withdraw to the quiet 
shelter of home, family, and the memories of the past, he 
was physically and mentally too alert to retire, and remained 
active to the end. 

To the younger Members of Congress he was helpful and 
friendly; to the older, a respected and admired colleague. A 
former Governor of the great State of Virginia, he found hap- 
piness in the continuation of his services to his people. 
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Members of the committee appreciated his lofty character 
and modest personality. His masterly analysis of problems 
revealed the depth of his learning; his sympathy, kindness, 
SAAS RU ge ANA ETO SSE HORE, STE 


On the many happy occasions of our meetings and talks 
with each other I discerned in him the sage of the historic 
State of Virginia who, nevertheless, looking upon the present 
world and into the future, understood that a new day had 
come for industry, labor, and agriculture. He envisioned 
progress, not from the viewpoint of class or section but in 
terms of the country as a whole. He understood the relation 
of the industrial problems of the East to the agricultural 
problems of the South and West. He was a good lawyer, a 
true scholar, and an amiable colleague. He respected others 
and was in turn respected by all. He was an inspiration to 
fellow Members, and his loss is keenly felt by those of us who 
knew him and worked with him. 


Louis Murphy 
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HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Louis MURPHY, 
late a Senator from Iowa 

Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I first met Louis MURPHY 
in 1912, when he was engaged in the campaign to nominate 
and elect Woodrow Wilson President. He was then the 
brilliant editor of the Dubuque Telegram-Herald. His edi- 
torials were widely quoted throughout the Central West. He 
came naturally by his editorial talent, because his father, 
John S. Murphy, also for many years editor of the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald, was one of the most forceful writers 
that Iowa has produced. 

Under the administration of Woodrow Wilson, Louis 
Murray was collector of internal revenue for Iowa. In 
that occupation he made a conspicuous success. The ex- 
perience that he gained as collector of internal reyenue was 
valuable to him in consideration of tax matters after he 
entered the United States Senate. 

In 1932 Mr. MurpHy became the Democratic nominee for 
the United States Senate. A clear thinker, he had with it 
an uncommon ability to put his thoughts into easily under- 
stood and convincing language. With his ability as a 
speaker he combined an engaging personality. He was 
elected by a large majority and he enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of the people of Iowa until his untimely death. 

He was struck down in the fullness of his mental powers, 
and his usefulness to his State and to his Nation. Iowa 
will long revere his memory. 


Henry Elbert Stubbs 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN S. McGROARTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, TERR and public service of Hon. Soor STUBBS, 
a Representative from Californi 
Mr. 3 Mr. Speaker, the late aa HENRY E. 
Sruses, sometime Member of the Congress of the United 
States, was above all things else a man of great gentleness 
and deep kindness. I would almost say he was the kindest 
man, and the gentlest, that I have ever known. The world 
is always better because men like him have lived in it. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Wmuimm D. 
Tomas, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have this privi- 
lege of paying tribute to the late Representative WILLIAM D. 
Tuomas, of New York, one of the most lovable men our 
House has ever known. 

Mr. Tuomas was not only a member of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads of which I have the honor of 
being chairman, but he came from my own State, New York. 
He entered Congress early in 1934, following the death of 
Hon. James S. Parker, whose unexpired term he rounded 
out. He was assigned to our committee promptly and re- 
mained with us until his death on April 23, 1936. I re- 
spected his judgment and sought his counsel in legislative 
matters considered by our committee. Every member of 
our committee, without exception, developed a strong feeling 
of friendship for him. He was considerate, just, kind, and 
thoughtful in all the postal work we shared together, and 
our committee as well as the Congress lost a valuable Mem- 
ber in his death. 

The postal employees had a strong advocate in Represen- 
tative Tuomas and they too suffered an irreparable loss. 

While a loyal member of his party, his partisanship was 
tempered by an innate feeling of friendliness for his col- 
leagues of the opposition. We feel a deep personal loss in 
his absence and wish he might have been spared to us for 
many years longer, 


Abram Piatt Andrew 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the Life, Character, and Public Service of Hon. ABRAM PIATT 
ANDREW, late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, these me- 
morial services bring back to mind memories of men who 
labored with us here in the noble service of country. They 
have departed for the spirit land to which all must event- 
ually go. But they will never be forgotten. 

It was my precious privilege to know A. PIATT ANDREW for 
nearly 20 years. More than half of that time we lived at the 
same club and invariably dined together. This close associa- 
tion gave me the opportunity to appreciate fully the noble 
character and splendid ability of the man. 

He was the possessor of a great heart—he loved all man- 
kind and never harbored prejudice against anyone. He typi- 
fied thoroughly the American spirit of tolerance and respect 
for the opinions and beliefs of others. Live and let live was 
to him a natural inclination. 

By education and training, no man was better equipped 
to serve his country in these troublesome, trying, and chaoitc 
days. He had served gallantly in war, and although his 
health was fast ebbing, he continued at his post to give the 
country the benefit of his rich experience and wise counsel. 
His declining health was obvious, and I urged him to seek 
rest, in order that his life might be prolonged. His devotion 
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to his work was too compelling, and unquestionably his days 
were shortened as a result. 

As an educator, administrator, soldier, and statesman, he 
left his impress upon the life of the country. The United 
States could ill afford his untimely death. 

Men like A. Part ANDREW are not quickly forgotten. The 
example he set and the inspiring work he performed live on 
in the memories of his associates in life. 

As he crosses the bar, we may well say: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 


The Centenary of Associate Justice John Catron 
of the United States Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER CHANDLER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER CHANDLER, OF TENNESSEE, AT 
THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE BAR ASSO- 
CIATION OF TENNESSEE, AT MEMPHIS, FRIDAY, JUNE 11, 1937 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me at the Fifty-sixth Annual Session of 
the Bar Association of Tennessee, on June 11, 1937: 

Mr. President, 5 members and friends ot the 


nated by one President for the highest Court in the land and con- 

firmed on that nomination in the term of another Chief Execu- 

tive, and was the first Tennessean to sit on the “supremest su- 
court in the world.” 


Catron, father of our subject. The family removed to 
Peter Catron, born in Germany, served in the American Revolution, 
John Catron was born in the now Grayson County, Va., in the year 


ergyman. 
Laughlin that Catron was p through 
one occasion in 1812 and saw a copy of Blair's Rhetoric on a 
counter of Buchanan & Laughlin's store. Although without ready 
cash, he arranged to buy the book on credit and returned later and 
paid the purchase price. Those familiar with that textbook know 
that it was used in the colleges for advanced study of the English 
language. Schools were few and far between in the western coun- 
try in those days, and it is no small wonder that young Catron 
was able to attain enviable proficiency in history, geography, and 
literature. The Bible, being the daily reader in the early schools, 
was thoroughly absorbed by the young student. Throughout his 

tron reading the classics, and was fascinated 

by Irving's Knickerbocker . Hume's History of 
England, and Gibbons’ History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

John Catron's first appearance in Tennessee was as a driver of 
cattle and groom of his father’s racing stallion Agricola, about 
which stories were told. One story related on very reliable 


volunteered in Capt. John H. Anderson’s company of the Second 
Tennessee Regiment and marched away to Alabama as a private 
soldier under Andrew Jackson. He participated in the campaigns 

on the Coosa River and around 2 and Fort Strother, 
and for a short time was sergeant major to Col. William Martin, 
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commander of the regiment. Catron had not been ill a day in his 
life until the hardships and privations of the Creek War so in- 
capacitated him that he was brought back to Tennessee in a wagon. 

Establishing a friendship with Isaac Thomas, who was attorney 
general of the then third judicial circuit, comprising the counties 
of Smith, Warren, Sumner, Franklin, Overton, White, and Jackson, 
Catron succeeded to much of Thomas’ law practice when the 
latter was elected to the Fourteenth Congress in March 1815, 
shortly before Mr. Catron received his law license. In the fall of 
1815 the Tennessee Legislature elected Catron to a 2-year term as 
attorney general for the circuit, and there he widened his ac- 
quaintance and gained the practical experience which set him on 
his way. The dockets were crowded with indictments, and the 
judge, Nathaniel W. Williams, was an excellent criminal lawyer 
who “stood firmly by the State and leaned strongly against the 
culprit.” So, according to the attorney general himself, “I got 
on very well, but often with an arrogance that would have done 
credit to Castlereagh, for blundering in my law, certainly, if not 
bad grammar.” But he strove to learn, and, when not actually 
engaged in trial work, or in writing bills of exceptions for adver- 
saries whom he had defeated, Catron was listening to his seniors 
present civil causes, principally ejectment and unlawful detainer, 
and soon became well-grounded in his profession. 

The lawyers traveled the circuit on horseback, usually on Sun- 
days, and each man was well equipped. He carried pistols and 
holsters, chiefly but not entirely for show, and generally afforded 
a negro waiter on a second horse and a large portmanteau on a 
led third horse as a parade. Stopping at the taverns just out- 
side of the county towns and associating with the attorneys and 
attachés who followed the court, Catron gained an indispensable 
knowledge of men and events. The times demanded the common 
touch, and no western statesman had arrived without it. Indeed, 
Jackson, Benton, Clay, Polk, and others made certain that they did 
not lose it. 

On the advice of General Jackson, John Catron moved to Nash- 
ville at the end of the year 1818. The next year was a disastrous 
one in the commercial history of the Nation, and the courts of 
middle Tennessee accumulated more than 2,000 cases. Almost im- 
mediately Mr. Catron had a large and profitable practice. The 
Nashville bar was inferior to none in the United States in con- 
tests involving conflicting titles to land. In this branch of the 
law Mr. Catron excelled also, and, with his uncommon capacity 
for labor and his ambition to win, he became a formidable an- 
tagonist in any controversy. He was ae m pr bpi kar not have 
a pleasing voice, or graceful gestures, not present an espe- 
cially methodical argument, but was earnest and resourceful, and 
his tenacity was without limit. In appearance John Catron was 
a commanding figure, more than 6 feet tall, and of large frame. 
He had penetrating black eyes, ample dark hair, a large nose, and a 
square jaw. His manner attracted attention, and his supreme self- 
confidence begat the confidence of his clients. 

After 6 years of very active practice of the law in Nashville, 
John Catron was elected a justice of the Supreme Court of Errors 
and Appeals to fill a vacancy created by the resignation of Judge 
William L. Brown, one of the greatest of the early Tennessee law- 
yers. Judge Robert Whyte, Judge Jacob Peck, and Judge Nathan 
Green, and for a time Judge John Haywood and Judge Henry Crabb, 
were Judge Catron’s first associates on the Supreme Court of Errors 
and Appeals, and the earlier volumes of Yerger’s Reports refiect 
the excellence of that court. There are dissenting opinions in 
abundance, although Judge Catron opposed them except when 
questions of constitutional law were involved, and the court did 
not hesitate to declare acts of the legislature unconstitutional. 

The appellate judges also held the chancery courts from 1821 to 
1827, and Justice Catron, sitting as chancellor, held the first 
chancery court in West Tennessee at Jackson in 1825. Common law 
and equity became deeply ingrained in Tennessee, and the judges 
laid the foundations of the new era in Tennessee jurisprudence 
which followed adoption of the Constitution of 1834. 

It was said that Judge Catron was elevated to the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee for the purpose of breaking an impasse which existed 
on a question involving the law of real property. The controversy 
had lasted for almost a quarter of a century, partly because of a 
very inadequate system of case reporting. 
maintained that 7 years open, adverse possession of land 
color of title had to be connected with a grant from the State, and 
that the statute did not require the occupan 
deraign his title from the State in order 
the land after 7 years’ actual, continuous, adverse possession under 
color of title. The question came on squarel: 
the case of Love v. Love (2 Yerger, 288 (1828)), and was set at rest 
by the opinion of Judge Catron, who held that title did not have 
to be deraigned from the State if the statutory requirements of 
adverse on and color of title had been established. 

“The statute having made no exceptions against one purchasing 
and holding possession, with the knowledge he was not acquiring 
a good title at the time he obtained the conveyance under which 
he seeks protection, the courts have no power to make any; to do 
so would be legislating. * * * Exceptions engrafted by the 
courts upon statutes have sufficiently afflicted other countries to 
warn Tennessee of so great an evil; the present court has rejected 
every such aberration.” 

The courts of the early days molded as effectively as the schools 
and churches the conduct of the people, and the habits and prac- 
tices of frontier days often had to be dealt with summarily in 


order to be controlled. The reports indicate that convictions for 
infamous crimes were few, but that killings growing out of affrays 
were most numerous. Personal courage was an outstanding vir- 
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tue. Justice Catron’s famous opinion in Calvin M. Smith v. State, 

1 Yerger, 228 (1829), put an end to the code duello in Tennessee, 

8 because the lawyers, more often than other citizens, 
e involved in the manly art of dueling. 

The Tennessee Legislature of 1809 passed an act disqualifying 
from holding any office of honor or profit a person guilty of giving 
or receiving a challenge for the purpose of fighting a duel within 
or without the State. In sustaining the judgment of the circuit 
court Smith’s name from the roll of members of the bar 
of Maury County, because he had fought a duel in Kentucky, Judge 
Catron wrote an opinion which is a fine example of diction, sound 
common sense, and judicial judgment. It is also a scathing arraign- 
ment of the false ideas of honor and bravery which led to what the 
justice characterized as “wicked and willful murder.” Invective 
and sarcasm are presented in a masterly fashion, and the opinion 
can be read with profit by the members of the bar today. 

After describing the types of people who gave and accepted 
challenges and their reasons for so doing, Judge Catron asserts 
that murder and revenge do not constitute redress: “This is not 
the precept our Savior taught, our religion inculcates, and our 
laws enjoin; malice, vengeance, and crime have no place but in 
the catalog of iniquity. If one respectable man says a harsh and 
injurious thing of another, it is almost uniformly in some mo- 
ment of high excitement, in the bar or elsewhere—the result of 


ence, this would be a 
small allowance. He should then go to the offender in a firm, 
serious, and just temper and inquire of him the reason for the 
injury; he will then hear his own fault for half the excuse, the 
angry and excited passions of his neighbor for the other half; 
here the matter will end, almost as assuredly as that God is 
just. I ask every gray-headed man in American society, Did this 
course ever fail you with a man worthy of your notice?” 

Nine years later, when Justice Catron was on the United States 
Supreme Court, the reverberations of his antiduelling opinion 
must have been heard there, because the Supreme Court spread 
a resolution on its minutes declining to attend the funeral of 
Congressman Jonathan Cilley, who had been killed in a duel with 
Congressman William J. Graves. It is not unreasonable to be- 
sere ar Justice Catron’s vehemence on the subject was 


The case of State v. Smith and Lane (2 Yerger, 272 (1829)), 

the defendants from holding public office for 5 years 

because of , is a rugged analysis of the early statutes on 

the subject of lotteries, and Judge Catron waxed eloquent in in- 

veighing against the games of faro, high card, loo, and other 

highly speculative enterprises which have not altogether disap- 
peared from modern society. 

“Not only ruin and beggary, but drunkenness, is almost uni- 
formly the effect of gaming; the two vices combined are more 
likely to sap the foundations of our institutions than all others 
put together. There is implanted in the nature of man an in- 
clination to gamble, which of all others is most difficult to bring 
within the restraints of law. The Indian will stake his wife, the 
ancient German would stake himself, to gratify the passion. 
From these, Sir William Blackstone supposes our ancestors must 
have inherited it, and entailed it upon their descendants. * * * 

“We wish to set forth the wise policy of Tennessee, not by decla- 
mation but by our knowledge of practical truths; still the mel- 
ancholy desolation of the mind of man in ruins cannot be given 
as a fact; it must be described. To protect man against the frenzy 
of his own mind, we have legislated. We are called upon to 
execute the laws up to their highest penal sanction, that of de- 
priving a citizen of his equal rights to hold office with his fel- 
low men; we find the law constitutional, imperious in its com- 
mands, and are determined firmly and fully to execute it. 
The officer entrusted with public money who gambles, be his in- 
tentions ever so honest, is as so far as the public is 
concerned, as the man who deals at faro, or who cheats with balls 
and thimbles. * * * Many will exclaim, the statute could not 
have meant us whose offense is too slight to deserve any punish- 
ment, much less so severe a penalty as the loss of our dearest 
right as citizens of a free country. The legislature has said, and 
we repeat it, ‘If you have ever gambled for a dollar, thou art the 
man intended.“ 

A salutary construction by Judge Catron of the early statutes 
relating to bastardy proceedings may not accord with the present- 
day demands of women for equal rights, but it has survived the 
intervening 112 years. It is the case of Goddard v. State (2 Yer- 
ger, 96 (1825)), in which an effort was made to compel examina- 
tion in open court of the mother of an illegitimate child. Al- 
though a defendant in a criminal case has the right to be faced 
by his accusers, this is a wholesome exception for the reasons 
given: 

“Both decency and policy forbid that she should be brought into 
court, and compelled to expose her own shame. It requires 
little knowledge of the female character to predict that such an 
open exposure of the frailty and vice of the woman would tend 
to tear away the film of modesty she has left, and turn her 
loose upon society, profligate and shameless; whereas every days’ 
experience proves that if women thus unfortunate are ab- 
stracted from exposure to the ridicule of society for a length of 
time, they recover in some degree their standing, and in very 
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many instances their virtuous habits. Hardly any situation can 


be conceived better calculated to drive into desperate profligacy 
a woman who has already departed from the th of virtue, 
than an open examination before a court and crowd, in 


which she is compelled to expose her own abandonment.” 

Judge Catron’s first 6 years on the bench evidently increased 
his popularity because, when the legislature of 1831 passed an 
act providing for a chief justice of the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals to be elected by the general assembly, Judge Catron 5 — 
as associate justice and was elected chief justice, Judge Na 
Green being elected to the vacant place of associate justice. 

To a considerable degree, the work of the Tennessee supreme 
court under Chief Justice Catron has been forgotten in the passage 
of time and in the sweeping away of the refinements of the common 
law by statutory enactments. The Tennessee Constitution of 
1834, in effect, separated the past from the future, but a study of 
the work of the Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals from 1831 
to 1836 will whet the appetite of any legal historian. The popu- 
lation of the State was composed principally of pioneers, settlers, 
slaves, and Indians, and Chief Justice Catron’s opinions evince 
exceptional knowledge of the customs and problems of those 
groups, 


One of the greatest cases in the judicial 
is that of State v. Foreman (8 Yerger, 256 (1835)). 
Cherokee Indian, had been indicted for the 
Walker, a Cherokee Indian chief. The crime was committed in 
McMinn County, which was then in the Cherokee nation. Walker 


him, 
1 ature of 1833 had ding 
Tennessee to the crimes of murder, rape, and larceny committed 


General Assembly of our State. 

Slavery furnished many questions which had to be answered, 
and the Court was often called on during Justice Catron’s incum- 
ing to slaves. Fisher's 


of 1831, which required slaves, when manumitted, to be removed 


freed negroes to be 
sought the views of Associate Justice Catron of the United States 
Supreme Court when the Dred Scott case was under consideration 
could have ascertained from Fisher’s Negroes v. Dabbs the bent of 
mind of one of the majority in the Dred Scott decision. 


“The injustice of forcing our freed negroes.on our sister States 
without their consent, when we are wholly unwilling to be 
afflicted with them ourselves, is so plain and direct a violation of 
moral duty as to inhibit this court from taking such a step. 
To treat our neighbors unjustly and cruelly, and thereby make 
them our enemies, is bad policy and contrary to our inter- 
est . 

“Suppose the nonslaveholding States northwest of the Ohio 
were willing to receive our freed negroes (a supposition, by the 
way, wholly untrue), would it be good policy in us to locate them 


on our borders, beside our great rivers, forming wretched 
negro colonies in constant intercourse with our slaves? 
must live in neighborhoods separated from the whites. Their 
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sided * . 
“The slave who receives the protection and care of a tolerable 
master holds a condition here superior to the negro who is freed 


worthless as a free negro’ * * », 
than that the free negro 
society in the nonslaveholding than in the slaveholding States. 
In each he is a degraded outcast and his fancied freedom a 
delusion.” 

In these days of the rise of the doctrine of the superiority of 
human rights over property, it is interesting to record that John 
Catron, in Combs v. Young (4 Yerger, 218 (1833) ), criticized with 
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all his might the statute of dower which still prevails in our 
Commonwealth. 

“Few provisions in our statute book have been fraught with 
worse consequences than the repeal of the principle of the com- 
mon law, founded on the wisdom of ages; so ancient that neither 
Coke nor Blackstone can trace it to its origin; widespread as the 
Christian religion, and entering into the contract of marriage 
among all Christians, the husband on the most solemn occasion 
5 contracting that all of his worldly goods he endows his 

è. 

“All these high sanctions of the first of rights of married women 
are set at naught by the act of 1784, so celebrated in other re- 

Widowhood and poverty in the State of Tennessee are as- 
sociated in the mind, with but now and then a partial and rare 
exception to relieve our suffering sympathies from the general 
misery. The affluent wife reduced in an hour to the impoverished 
widow presents a contrast which for bold abruptmess has few 
parallels in the ordinary misfortunes incident to human life. Cut 
off from dower, at the freak, or by the occasional ill will or dissi- 
pated habits of the husband, until nothing of the real estate, 
worthy of the name of dower, is left to her on his death; allowed 
the sorry pittance of a child's part of the personal property, with 
generally a large and often a helpless family of children on her 
hands, neither energy nor dignity of conduct can be expected from 
the widow, or is possible in most cases. The children are of 
necessity raised in accordance with the destitute circumstances of 
the mother. It matters little that they have property; to her they 
look for support and education; there it is that morality, industry 
and propriety should and must be mainly taught. To this end, 
the widow’s means are greatly inadequate in this State; wholly 


of Chief Justice Catron while on the bench of Tennessee, be- 
cause it is there that his accomplishments appear and his ample 
capacity for larger service on the United States Supreme Court is 
evident. No mention is possible of many other leading Ten- 
nessee cases in which Judge Catron wrote opinions. For ex- 
ample, Grainger v. State (5 Yerger, 459 (1830)), is the fore- 
runner of a long line of self-defense cases, in which proof of 
pursuit and retreat, coupled with fear of bodily harm, required 
acquittal; and the two dramatic cases of Campbell v. Taul (3 
Yerger, 548 (1832)), and Taul v. Campbell (7 Yerger, 319 (48850, 
in which Judge Catron wrote both opinions, and, in the latter, 


are $ 
y as his associates, Judge Catron 

his intelligent persistence. He was un- 
moved by the politi dangers of just but unpopular rulings, 
and was unwavering in his conviction that no legal question was 
ever decided finally until it was decided correctly. And when he 


his position by every argument at his command, consequently 
being charged at times by his enemies as being an intensely 


Judge Catron continued as Chief Justice until the Court of 


into the movement to counter- 


act the campaign being made by the Whigs to elect Hugh Lawson 
White of Tennessee to the Presidency of the United States. Cat- 


became 

one of the four pillars of Jacksonism in Tennessee. Judge White 
having been nominated as the Whig candidate for President, a de- 
t his Tennessee over 


other, but White was of an independent nature, and “Old Hickory” 
could not brook political independence. Ju Catron’s willing- 
ness to engage the scholarly and impeccable East Tennessean 
gained General Jackson's lasting gratitude, as well as the political 
obligation of the President’s chosen successor. 

Obviously, the career of John Catron on the Supreme Court of 
the United States cannot be reviewed in one address, g 
within the year after the confirmation of Roger B. Taney and 
ending within a similar interval after the death of the Chief 
Justice, Associate Justice Catron served through the terms of 
nine Presidents and the Civil War. In no period of the history of 
our country was the Supreme Court put to severer tests than those 
experienced by the Taney Court. “The period between 1830 and 
1860 was an era of liberal legislation”, says Charles Warren, one 
of the biographers of the Court, and “it was but natural that 
the courts, amid such ve conditions, should acquire a 
new outlook responsive thereto”; but the change of emphasis 
from vested property rights to personal rights and the general 
welfare of the community naturally generated a controversial spirit 
which persisted until secession. The Supreme Court was the 
object of harsh criticism and sheer gossip but, stresses Mr. Warren, 
“continued to decide its cases without regard to party, and pur- 
sued its common majestic course, protecting national sovereignty, 
the rights of the States, the rights of individuals, and the rights 
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of property, uncontrolled by the political views of its members 
or by the desires of officials at whose hands individual judges 
received their appointments.” 

Judge Catron was confirmed by a vote of 28 to 15, and took his 
seat on the Court in Washington at the beginning of 1838. He was 
assigned to the newly created eighth circuit, composed of the States 
of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, where he served until 1862, 
when Congress re the circuits, and he was assigned to the 
sixth, which included Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. It should be said that some of Justice Catron’s most 
effective work was done on circuit. Cases involving real property 
were plentiful, and Judge Catron’s knowledge of the land laws was 
uncanny. Primarily he believed in giving full force and effect to 
statutes of repose and sought to apply them to make each settler 
safe in his landed rights; but, on the other hand, throughout his 
judicial career he remonstrated against the claims of land specula- 
tors, and be it said to his credit that he was consistently in the 
minority on the Supreme Court when the gigantic land frauds so 
graphically recounted by Gustavus Myers were being perpetrated on 
the courts. 


The field of bankruptcy law, hitherto unexplored by Judge Catron, 
was mastered by him on the circuit. He treated bankruptcy as a 
misfortune and not a crime. Commercial law was a growing branch 
of litigation and Judge Catron gave it special study, Homestead 
laws were already familiar to him, and border controversies were 
peculiarly within his grasp. Judge Catron never sought to take a 
leading part in the great public questions before the Supreme 
Court. On those issues he deferred to his seniors, but he was of 
tremendous value to the Court in the routine work of the bench, 
an assignment conquerable only by one of tireless energy. 

The first case in which Justice Catron wrote the opinion of the 
Supreme Court is that of Bank of the United States v. Daniel et al. 
(12 Pet. 32). It involved questions of business law, chancery prac- 
tice, and limitations of actions. The opinion is clear, concise, and 
sound, and was a favorable introduction of Judge Catron to the 
company of the Chief Justice and Justices Story, Thompson, 
McLean, Baldwin, Wayne, Barbour, and McKinley. 

The interesting case of Amos Kendall v. United States, ex rel. 
Stokes et al. (12 Pet. 524), also reached the United States Supreme 
Court in 1838. Kendall had been Postmaster General in Jackson's 
Cabinet, and, presumably under instructions from the President, 
had declined to recognize certain postal contract claims which he 
thought unjust, although Congress had referred the disputed items 
to the Solicitor of the Treasury for adjustment and settlement, 
The circuit court ordered a peremptory mandamus, and the Post- 
master General prosecuted a writ of error to the Supreme Court, 
Judge Thompson delivered the opinion of a divided Court, holding 
that the proceedings did not interfere with the rights and duties 
of the Executive, did not involve any conflict of powers between 
the executive and judicial departments of the Government, and 
that mandamus issued properly to enforce performance of the 
merely ministerial act which neither the Postmaster General nor the 
President had authority to deny or control. Chief Justice Taney 
and Associate Justice Catron wrote separate dissenting opinions 
denying the right of the Court to order mandamus and sustaining 
the position taken by the Postmaster General. Justice Catron's 
fine opinion is published in the appendix to 13 Peters. 

In the following year Stokes brought suit for damages against 
Amos Kendall because of Kendall's alleged wrongful act and, at 
a trial in November 1841, obtained a verdict for $11,000, Andrew 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren testified in the case by deposi- 
tion. Kendall was a poor man, and the judgment meant bank- 
ruptcy if not set aside. General Jackson felt so outraged over 
the verdict that, at the request of Mr. Kendall, he asked Justice 
Catron to take a special interest in the case to the end that full 
Justice would be given Kendall by the United States Supreme 
Court. Justice Catron assured his old friend that the case would 
be heard by the Supreme Court and it was (Kendall v. Stokes, 
3 Howard 86 (1845). Chief Justice Taney, in an opinion from 
which only Justice McLean dissented, held that the Postmaster 
General was not liable for an honest mistake in the discharge of 
his official duties, and that Stokes having proceeded to judgment 
in the mandamus case, could not afterward maintain the separate 
action for damages. The judgment was reversed. - 

One of the longest of the cases published in the 32 volumes of 
United States Reports during the membership of Justice Catron 
on the Court is that of Gaines v. Relf et al. (12 Howard, 472 
(1851)). The case involved the claim of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines 
to a part of the land on which the city of New Orleans is now 
situated. The case had been to the United States Supreme Court 
three times, and it fell to Judge Catron to write the opinion of 
the Court on the fourth hearing. The determinative point was 
the legitimacy of Mrs. Gaines, who sued as the only legitimate 
child of one Daniel Clark. The amount of work necessary to a 
thorough understanding of the complicated cause must have been 
tremendous, because Judge Catron’s opinion (and he strove man- 
fully to write short opinions) consumed 33 pages printed in small 
type. The Court decided that the claimant was not the lawful 
child of Daniel Clark and that she could inherit nothing from 
him. In closing the majority opinion, Justice Catron said: “The 
harshness of judicial duty requires that we should deal with wit- 
nesses and evidences and with men’s rights as we find them; and 
it is done so here. But we sincerely regret that it could not be 
satisfactorily done without making exposures that would most 
willingly have been avoided.” 

The celebrated case of In re Kaine (14 Howard, 103 (1852)), 
gained international notice for Justice Catron, and his opinion 
for the Court in a 65-to-4 decision vividly portrayed the 
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strength of character of the Tennessean. Thomas Kaine, a fugl- 
tive from Great Britain, was arrested on a warrant issued by a 
United States commissioner at the instance of the British consul 
in New York. The Secretary of State ordered Kaine to be de- 
livered to the consul for deportation, and the prisoner presented 
a writ of habeas corpus to Mr. Justice Nelson in chambers be- 
cause the Supreme Court was not in session. The writ was 
granted, and the case was heard. An excerpt from Justice Catron's 
opinion dismissing the writ of habeas corpus is quoted: 

“There is another striking consideration that must have had 
weight with our Government, when the act of 1848 was passed. 
Judges and State magistrates arrest and commit our own citizens, 
without exception, in all instances, and for every grade of crime 
and offence against our State and Federal laws; they determine 
on the rights of the prosecutor to commence the proceeding; on 
the sufficiency of the affidavit on which the warrant of arrest is 
founded, on the evidence of criminality after the arrest is made, 
and imprison or take bail preparatory to a trial in court. Of this 
there is no complaint, nor any supposed danger of oppression, as 
the writ of habeas corpus promptly corrects all arities. 
Why, then, should a foreign criminal be more tenderly dealt by? 
He too, has every benefit of the writ of habeas corpus, and fur- 
thermore can only be arrested by the authority of his own gov- 
ernment, whereas our citizens can be arrested at the instance of 
any person making the proper affidavit that the crime had been 
committed within our jurisdiction. 

“This country is open to all men who wish to come to it. No 
question or demand of a passport meets them at the border. He 
who flees from crimes committed in other countries, like all others, 
is admitted; nor can the common thief be reclaimed by any foreign 
power. To this effect we have no treaty. But it is certainly due 
to our own citizens that they should be protected against mur- 
derers, and those who attempt to murder; and against pirates, 
house burners, robbers, and forgers. That these should be ex- 
truded, on the demands of a foreign government where the crime 
was committed, and there punished, is due to humanity. Such 
wicked and dangerous men ought not to remain here.” 

One who reads Justice Catron’s Supreme Court opinions on 
questions of land titles and conveyances is attracted by the number 
of Tennessee cases cited by him and by the familiar doctrines 
which he laid down. Readily we recognize the rule in Love v. 
Love, supra, when we read the case of French’s Lessee v. Spencer, 
et al., 21 Howard, 228 (1858), concerning the validity of a convey- 
ance of lands given by Congress to American citizens living in 
Canada at the time of the War of 1812 but returning to the service 
of the United States. 

“The act of 1816 involves considerations different from the 
previous provisions for the protection of the enlisted common 
soldier, A class of active, efficient American citizens who had 
emigrated to Canada were compelled to leave there on the War of 
1812 breaking out; they returned to their own country and went 
into service and when the war was ended, both officers and soldiers 
were compensated in land and money for this extraordinary serv- 
ice. The act of Congress orders the warrants to be delivered to 
the respective owners, to be located by them; whereas the com- 
mon soldier, provided for in the acts of 1811 and 1812, did not 
receive his warrant, but the Government bound itself to locate 
the land at its own expense. Congress may have thought it not 
at all necessary to guard the Canadian volunteers against being 
overreached by speculators and deprived of their bounty lands. 
This, however, is mere conjecture. The act of March 5, 1816, 
has no reference to or n connection with any other 
bounty-land act; it is plain on its face and single in its purpose. 
And, then, what is the rule? One that cannot be departed from 
without assuming gn part of the judicial tribunals legislative 

. It is that where the legislature makes a plain provision, 
without making any exception, the courts can make none, 
McIver v. Reagain (2 Wheat. 25); Patton v. McClure (Martin 
and Yerger’s Ten. R., 345, and cases cited); Cocke & Jack v. 
McGinnis (Ib., 365); Smith v. Troup (20 Johns., 33).” 

To the incessant reader who may wish to pursue further the 
study of Justice Catron's opinions for the Supreme Court, the 
following are commended as demonstrating the versality of the 
jurist: Hı ing v. The Dutch Church (16 Pet. 455 (1842)); 
the United States v. Boisdoré (11 How. 62 (1850)); Ives v. the 
Merchants’ Bank of Boston (Admiralty), (12 How. 159 (1851)): 
United States v. The Bank of the United States (5 How. 382 
(1847) ); Missouri v. Iowa (7 How. 659 (1849)); and many others 
too numerous to list. 

Of the great landmarks in the judicial history of the United 
States Supreme Court decided during Justice Catron's tenure are 
those which the giving of the style of the case will call readily to 
mind the constitutional questions involved and decided. In these 
cases Justice Catron usually filed a concurring or a dissenting 
opinion, and the student of constitutional law has read or will 
read them as a part of his legal education: Rhode Island v. Massa- 
chusetts (12 Pet. 657, 15 Pet. 232, 4 How. 591); Bank of Augusta v. 
Earle et al. (13 Pet. 519); United States v. Schooner Amistad (15 
Pet. 518); Groves y. Slaughter (15 Pet. 449); Prigg v. Pennsyl- 
vania (16 Pet. 539); the L Cases (15 How. 554); the Passen- 
ger Cases (7 How. 283); the Genesee Chief et al. v. Fitzhugh et 
al. (12 How. 443); Fremont v. United States (17 How. 542); Piqua 
Branch Bank v. Knoop (16 How. 369); Dodge v. Woolsey (18 How. 
$31); Strader v. Graham (10 How. 82); Ableman v. Booth (21 
How. 506); the Prize Cases (2 Black, 635); and Dred Scott v. San- 
jord (19 How. 393). 

The Dred Scott case is too well known for discussion here, 
and expressions of opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of ths 
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decision usually revive controversies that should remain closed. 
Justice Catron delivered a separa’ 

curred generally with Chief Justice Taney and 
Daniel, Grier, and Campbell in holding, not only that a Negro 
could not be a citizen of the United States, but that Congress 
had Ri power. to isEcluga siavery Sonam MiS Cee aon iggy SAT, 
holding the Missouri Com; 5 

Judge Catron was of the opinion that the judgment of the 
circuit court in Missouri on the insufficiency of the plea in 
SES Oe OENE BEA oe TEES eee ee 

urt. 

Judge Catron’s view that Scott's status after his return to the 
State of Missouri must depend upon the law of that State would 
have prevailed, and no opinion upon the constitutionality of the 
Missouri Com) Act would have been written by the ma- 
jority, but for the fact that Justices McLean and Curtis decided 

an 


required 
jority to reconsider the original plan to avoid passing on that 
Thereupon, all of the majority, except Justice Grier, 
agreed that the Chief Justice should write the opinion of the 
Court and should cover all of the points involved; and, in order 
to urge Judge Grier to adopt that plan, Judge Catron took the 
ting a confidential letter to President-elect 
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distinguished visitors to the State capital usually were entertained 
in the Catron home; and a room was kept ready for General 
Jackson whenever he went to the city. Judge Catron accumu- 
lated one of the largest private libraries in the South, and owned 
a collection of valuable paintings and rare works of art. 

John Catron exemplified to a marked degree one of the distinc- 
tive advantages of the American form of Government—the widest 
possible latitude for individual success. Born before the Federal 
Constitution was written, and of a backwoods pioneer 22 of 
immigrants, he rose by effort and perseverance to one of the high- 


est positions of trust in our Nation, The term “backwoods pioneer” 
is used with a feeling of pride, because it represents the rugged 
and hardy forbears of the people of Tennessee today. 8 
neers and their descendants have been dominant throughout the 

history of Tennessee, and society, while greatly improved and re- 
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fined, has retained the general tone which the early settlers gave it. 
Tennessee has never been an aristocratic State, but always essen- 
y democratic”, and although John Catron lived in a golden 
the State’s history, and at a time when the political con- 
the Federal Government was directed from The Hermitage, 
te ara ge or ep ag Ge ea tpn Sr per He culti- 
vated his native abiiy. anc grew with his increasing responsibili- 
ties. His manners simple and unaffected, and although 
Somalias kodidons tit his yout, His lita waa caoviee dignity A 
usefulness. 
Chief Justice Taney wrote to ex-President Jackson in the fall of 
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remember him as an upright man 
is their testimony that, in the learning 
law and of equity jurisprudence, and especially in 
questions of real property, he had few equals, 


more distinguished by strong, practical good sense, 
will, and straightforward honesty of purpose. Ever 
frank and earnest in the expression of his opinions, he was yet 
ee ee e on others. 

The candor 
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ory of the just and fearless magistrate who pronounced them, 
Will be esteemed as Valuable contributions to the Jurisprudence of 
country.” 


Trial of Good Behavior of United States District 
Judges (H. R. 2271) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


Mr. HANCOCK of New York. Mr. Speaker, until yester- 
day it was the intention of the Rules Committee to bring 
up the so-called Sumners good-behavior bill today, but it 
has been displaced by the District of Columbia tax measure. 
I understand that it is now planned to consider the Sumners 
bill tomorrow. Since it will be impossible for me to attend 
tomorrow’s session, I have asked permission to extend my 
remarks on the bill in the RECORD. 

The scholarly chairman of the Judiciary Committee has 
given more thought and study to the subject of impeach- 
ment than any other Member of the House. Probably there 
is no one in the country more conversant with the subject 
than he. He has actively participated in the impeachments 
of three Federal judges as one of the managers on the part 
of the House and assisted in presenting the evidence to the 
Senate. His opinion is always worthy of respect and on the 
subject of impeachment it carries great weight. For a long 
time he has sought to find a way to remove Federal judges 
from office without resorting to the cumbersome machinery 
of impeachment trials, and the bill before us is the result 
of his labors. 

Since our Federal judges are appointed to hold office 
“during good behavior”, he argues that this language 
establishes their tenure of office and that when good be- 
havior ceases the term of office comes to an end. Good 
behavior, he contends, is a question of fact which may 
properly be determined by a court of law. The bill provides 
that the House shall have power to pass a resolution di- 
rected to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court stating 


behavior, whereupon the Chief Justice 
convene a court of three circuit judges to hear and 
issue and if the court finds the accused 
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judge’s behavior to be other than good, he is removed from 
office. The bill does not apply to Justices of the Supreme 
Court, of the circuit court of appeals, or of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. The distinguished 
author of the bill finds his authority for it in section 1 of 
article III, without reference or regard to section 4 of article 
II of the Constitution. 

I regret that I cannot follow my honored chairman's rea- 
soning. Suppose section 1 of article II had provided that 
judges should hold office indefinitely instead of during good 
behavior. It could then be contended that “indefinitely” 
simply means an undetermined tenure of office, from 1 day 
to many years, but not a life term of office, and that since 
the term is indefinite it must lie within the power of some 
Government authority to make it definite. But you would 
not be convinced by such an argument. You would look 
elsewhere in the Constitution for language specifically cover- 
ing the question of removal from office and when you 
found the impeachment provision in section 4 of article II 
clearly stating that “the President, Vice President, and all 
other civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors” you would 
be satisfied that you had found your remedy. 

If it can be inferred that section 1 of article III has any 
connection with the question of removing judges in its 
vague general language, it must be interpreted in the light 
of the definite, precise, express provision on the same subject 
contained in section 4 of article II. The latter specifies the 
behavior for which a judge can be removed and sets forth 
the method. To say that judges may be removed from office 
for other causes than treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors, or that they can be tried by any court 
other than the United States Senate, is to read something 
into the Constitution which is not there. 

Generally speaking, the President may remove officials in 
the executive branch because that is a power inherent in the 
office of the Chief Executive; both the House and the Sen- 
ate have the constitutional right to expel their own Mem- 
bers, but the only way to remove the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, or members of the Federal judiciary is through im- 
peachment. If the framers had wanted it otherwise they 
could easily have made provision for it. They created the 
judiciary as an independent coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment and made every effort to make the members of it 
free from influences, financial or political, which might cor- 
rupt their judgment. They knew then and their descendants 
know now that popular executives can become despots and 
that legislatures sometimes become subservient to strong 
leaders and are likely to be responsive to temporary waves of 
hysteria and emotionalism. It was not by accident or care- 
lessness that judges were protected in their tenure of office 
and removal was made difficult. You remember that after the 
Constitutional Convention had completed its labors a lady in 
Philadelphia asked Franklin whether we had a monarchy 
or a republic. He replied, “A republic if you can keep it.” 
We cannot keep it with packed, ient, or cowardly 
courts. 

Whatever your conclusion on the constitutionality of the 
bill before us, please think seriously about the wisdom of 
putting such a law on the statute books. This bill would 
make it possible for a judge to be haled into court and 
removed from office on conviction of behavior other than 
good behavior within the meaning of section 1, article III. 
But the mouth-filling phrase “within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 of article III“ has no meaning, because there is no 
definition whatever of good behavior, fair behavior, or bad 
behavior in the section. Let us look at it again. It reads: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall at stated times receive for their services a 
compensation which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. 


Of course, a judge might refuse to accept this salary at 
stated intervals or insist on a reduction in salary but, except 
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for those ridiculous possibilities, what hint is there in the 
section as to what good behavior may be? 

It seems to me the bill leaves the door wide open for the 
House to bring the most trivial of charges against the judges 
and label them “behavior other than good behavior.” The 
bill sets up no standard whatever by which good behavior 
can be judged or measured. I think that the court trying 
an accused judge might very well iake the position that a 
resolution of the House charging a judge with behavior 
other than good behavior in that he granted a certain in- 
junction or refused one, or charged a jury incorrectly on the 
law, or got drunk, or did or failed to do any one of a 
thousand other things—that such a resolution is a legisla- 
tive determination of the sufficiency of the charge and that 
the court’s function is simply to pass on the truth or falsity 
of the charge. 

In any event, the passage of this bill would subject a 
judge to removal from office for offenses much less serious 
than treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. It would make it possible for the House to perse- 
cute the courageous and high-minded judges and intimi- 
date the rest, and thus to destroy in large measure the value 
of the judiciary. 

I think perhaps the grounds for impeachment specified in 
section 4 of article II are too narrow. In practice, however, 
both the House and the Senate have given a very broad 
meaning to the words “high crimes and misdemeanors.” The 
Members will remember that a year ago Judge Ritter was 
acquitted of all the specific charges against him but con- 
victed of the blanket charge of high crimes and misde- 
meanors which rested on the specific charges. 

The proponents of this measure point out that an im- 
peachment trial is a lengthy proceeding sometimes monopo- 
lizing the time of the Senate for several weeks, while other 
public business is held in abeyance. Let us see how serious 
that is. There have been but 12 impeachment trials in the 
150 years of our history. Only eight of the defendants would 
have been affected by this bill had it been the law—seven 
district judges and one judge of commerce court. Eight 
cases in 150 years! 

Conceding that it is advisable to save the time of the 
Senate, the proposed legislation is not necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose. There is no requirement that impeach- 
ment trials must be held in the Senate Chamber; there is 
no requirement that the whole Senate listen to the evidence, 
As a matter of fact, it is only a very few Senators who ever 
sit through an impeachment trial. The proper remedy has 
been suggested by the gentleman from Texas himself. I 
have heard him discuss it on a number of occasions. Inas- 
much as the Senate sits and acts as a court, it has the 
powers of a court; and just as a court of law appoints special 
masters or referees to hear protracted litigation and make 
findings, let the Senate appoint a committee of their own 
Members to take the evidence in an impeachment case and 
report back to the Senate, which could then take final 
action. 

In my humble judgment, the bill we are considering is 
unconstitutional, unwise, and unnecessary; and I am con- 
vinced that it offers a dangerous threat to the usefulness 
and the independence of the Federal judiciary. 


Hon. John Theodore Buckbee 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN THEODORE 
Bucksee, late a Representative from Illinois 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, somewhere the Scripture 
characterizes a certain person by saying that he was a “good 
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man.” I would pay tribute to my friend and colleague Jon 
Bucksee by saying that he was a good man. 


ness in his tolerance and in his devotion to the interests 
of his constituents, 

We shall remember him, not because he passed from 
Scene, but because he lived and was a t. 
thousands of other Members of this body who have 


were terminated a year ago, my friend and my colleague, 
Joun T. BUCKBEE. 


Benjamin Kurtz Focht 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JAMES WOLFENDEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BENJAMIN KURTZ 
Fockrr, late a Representative from Pennsylvania 

Mr. WOLFENDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would feel remiss if 
I did not say a few words out of respect to the memory of 
my distinguished colleague, BENJAMIN K. FocHT, who has 
been so suddenly called from our midst. I take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to his memory. 

He was a man of high principles and ideals, one who al- 
ways followed what he considered to be the path of truth 
and wisdom. He served his State and his district well. 
While a loyal partisan member of his party he followed its 
leadership only when it was his conviction that to do so 
was the right and just thing for the best interests of his 
country, his State, and his district. The Nation has lost an 
unselfish public servant. 

He served with ability in the Pennsylvania Assembly and 
the Pennsylvania State Senate and was the author of im- 
portant legislation in Pennsylvania. He served here for 
many years and won for himself a place of distinction with 
his colleagues. The public service rendered by Congress- 
man Focut will be written into the pages of history of Penn- 
sylvania and the Nation. His departure is a severe blow to 
his party, especially at this particular time when there is 
such a tragic dearth of those who dare to speak their mind 
on current events and happenings. 

To Mrs. Focht and his immediate family my heartfelt 
condolences are extended. 


Warren Joseph Duffey 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. ARTHUR W. ALESHIRE 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Warren J. 
Durrer, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. ALESHIRE. Mr. Speaker, I was not a Member of 

the Congress during the incumbency of the late Honorable 
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WARREN JoserH Durrey, a Representative in Congress from 
the Ninth District of the State of Ohio. I knew him only 
slightly, but the record that he made here will be a lasting 
memorial to a man who put personal rights above property 
rights and who labored long and hard through 4 years to 
make it just as easy for the little fellow to live and to en- 
joy the fruits of living as it was for the more favorably 
Situated classes in Ohio and in the United States in general. 
I need not recite his long service to his native State of Ohio, 
and particularly to his home county of Lucas. He was both 
& member of the Toledo City Council and the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio. He was an active member of the American Bar 
Association, and his record of private and political activity 
was both impressive and commendable. 
The life of the late Warren J. Durrey reminds me of the 

lines of an unknown author, who once said: 

When the one Great Scorer 

Comes to write your name, 

He marks—not that you won or lost— 

But how you played the game. 


The- Cancer Record of 1936—Appalling Conse- 
quences of This Horrible Disease—Dreadful 
Scourge is Increasing; Cause Unknown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1937 

CANCER STATISTICS ARE INTERESTING AND OF GRAVE IMPORTANCE 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr: Speaker, with the consent of the 
House I am including herewith “The Cancer Record of 
1936.” This contribution appeared in The Spectator, which 
is the American Review of Life Insurance. I am introducing 
this information because of the bill I have introduced on 
cancer, H. R. 6767. 

Statistics often bore people and a great many statistics 
are included in the report. However, they are very inter- 
esting and with the exception of a very few technical medi- 
cal words everything can easily be understood with ordinary 
application. The information submitted shows the appal- 
ling prevalence of the disease. 

These facts and statistics have been accumulated by one 
of the ablest authorities in the entire world, Hon. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, LL. D., who is consulting statistician for the 
Biochemical Research Foundation of the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia. This Institute is also doing some of the 
2 important biological, chemical, and medical work 


The report is as follows: 


[From the Spectator for June 10, 19371 
THE Cancer RECORD or 1936—DEATH Rate CONTINUES TO MOUNT— . 
PRESENT STATUS OF PROBLEM DESCRIBED AS STATE OF DISTURBING 
CONFUSION 
(By Frederick L. Hofman, LL. D., consulting statistician, the 
Biochemical Research on of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia) 


from day to day which are simply guesswork excursions into a 
realm of almost fathomless confusion of facts and conclusions. ` 
DISTINCT LACK OF PROGRESS 

It is certainly an appalling indication of a lack of genuine 
progress in cancer control based on sound principles of rational 
procedure in medical practice that the annual mortality from this 
dreadful scourge should now be approximately 150,000, and that 
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for 187 American cities the actual mortality from cancer shows 
an increase from 57,897 in 1935 to 60,327 in 1936. The corre- 
sponding increase in the death rate per 100,000 of population was 
from 130.4 in 1935 to 134.3 in 1936. The details for the individual 
cities are given in table 8. 

Before the cancer mortality of American cities in 
1935 and 1936, I wish to call attention to table 3 showing cancer 
deaths and death rates in the United States, 1916-35. 

According to this tabulation the aggregate mortality from cancer 
in the United States, 1916-35, was almost two and a quarter mil- 
lion. When allowance is made for errors in , probably 
not far.from two and a half million have died from 
cancer during this period. If this is not an appalling situation, 
I do not know what mortality is to arouse a more active 
public interest in measures yielding better methods of control, 
The table shows that the death rate per 100,000 increased from 
81.6 in 1916-20 to 89 in 1921-25, 96 in 1926-30, and 103.6 in 1931- 
35. In my judgment most of this increase is real and not the 
result of increasing average age or improved methods of diag- 
nosis, which, however, are of considerable importance; but not so 
much when we consider the curative effects of certain methods 
of treatment in saving a number of lives, best illustrated by a 
| Folate of the College of Surgeons on Cancer Is Curable de- 

vered at their clinical congress in 1934. According to this paper, 
during the 3 years, 1932, 1933, and 1934, there were 24,440 total 
cancer cures, 5 years and over, reported to the college, later re- 
turns not yet being available. d 

It requires to be pointed out that in this large number of cases 
the major portion represented external cancers or cancers readily ac- 
cessible for treatment, For example, 7,453 cures were reported for 
cancer of the cervix, 6,467 for cancer of the breast, 2,351 for cancer of 
the mouth and lip, 2,275 for cancer of the colon and rectum, and 
1,060 for cancer of the skin. For the most important form of 
cancer, or cancer of the stomach, only 756 cures were reported, 
while for cancer of the prostate there were only 55. Unfortunately 
the report does not give any statement as to the cases not cured 
or in which surgery and radiological treatment were not effective. 


RESULTS FOLLOWING OPERATIONS 


I also quote a few significant observations from a paper on the 
Curability of Cancer, by Drs. Judd and Hoerner, of the Mayo Foun- 
dation, Rochester, Minn. In carcinoma of the stomach, following 
resection, the tage traced living 5 years or more was 25; 
10 years or more, 16.4; 15 years or more, 13.5; and 20 years or more, 
93. In cases of cancer of the stomach the results following exci- 
sion alone or excision and plastic operation show that 46.4 percent 
of those traced were living 5 years or more after operation, 40 per- 
cent 10 years or more, 27.3 percent 15 years or more, and 12.5 per- 
cent 20 years or more. The results following excision, with 
enterostomy, gastroduodenostomy, or jejunostomy, showed that 
53.6 percent of those traced were living 5 years or more and 47.4 
percent 10 years or more, the figures for the remainder being too 
small for safe conclusions, 

Information for cancer of the breast, with lymph nodes in- 
volved, shows that 27.5 percent of those traced were living 5 years 
or more after resection, and 71.5 percent of the cases without 
lymph nodes involved, Here it is shown that when metastases 
are avoided the chances are enormously improved, it all being a 
question of the earliest possible attention in surgery or radium, 
which for the time being are the only methods offering a hopeful 
outlook. 

I give next table 4 for different forms of cancer deaths in the 
United States by 5-year periods for useful reference. This table 
must be used with care due to changes in classification during the 
years to conform to the method of classification at present in use. 
I call attention to one particular factor of cancer of the female 
breast showing an increase in the rate from 7.6 per 100,000 during 
the first 5 years to 10 during the last. Cancer of the stomach and 


liver increased from 31 to 32.3. 
Table 5 gives the corresponding death rates for England and 


Wales, by organs and parts, for the 5 years ending with 1935. 
This table also shows an increase in cancer of the breast from 16.1 
per 100,000 in 1931 to 16.8 in 1935, the being much in excess 
of those for this country. No satisf: explanation has thus 
far been forthcoming for this astonishing contrast. 

Table 6 gives the death rates from cancer and other malig- 
nant tumors in 35 countries, showing a range in the rate from 
9 per 100,000 for Ceylon to 168 for Austria. I give the table in 
two 5-year periods in most cases, a few being behind in their re- 
turns. It requires to be pointed out in this connection that it is 
not always entirely clear whether the returns include or exclude 
sarcomas, Sarcomas in modern countries constitute about 5 per- 
cent of all malignant tumors. These countries, of course, have 
different age compositions, particularly the tropical countries like 
Ceylon, which introduces another factor of uncertainty in inter- 
national comparisons. Highly significant in the table under review 
is the high cancer death rate of Iceland, which 30 years ago was 
practically free from cancer, according to a special investigation 
made at the time. 

To illustrate the age factor in cancer, I give table 1 showing the 
age distribution in the United States in 1935 of deaths from all 
causes and deaths from cancer and the ratio of one to the other 
for the two age periods under 45 and over 45, 
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Returning to table 8 showing detafled returns for 187 Amerie 
can cities, I may say at the outset that the rate increased in 
105 cities and decreased in 82, the returns being based on a 
total population of about 45,000,000. Arranged to 
geographical divisions the results are shown in table 7. 

This table shows that the rate was highest in the Pacific region 
where, in 15 cities, it was 162.6 per 100,000, a marked excess over 
the average rate for all the cities combined. The lowest rate, 
or 102.1, was returned for the East South Central region, but 
even this rate must be considered excessive. 

The 10 American cities with lowest cancer death rates in 1936 
were: Hamtramck, Mich., 30.5; Cicero, II., 49.9; Hoboken, N. J. 
50.0; Waco, Tex., 57.9; Knoxville, Tenn., 58.6; Oklahoma City, 
60.0; Flint, Mich., 62.1; Montgomery, Ala., 67.8; Union City, N. J., 
70.8; and Charlotte, N. C., 71.5. These are in marked contrast to 


Table 2 shows the consolidated rates for the last 10 years in 
American cities, starting with 143 cities in 1927 and ending with 


Table 9 shows the cancer deaths and death rates for the five 
largest American cities for the 2 years 1935 and 1936, with the 
combined mortality increasing from 20,675 deaths in 1935 to 
21,740 in 1936. The corresponding increase in the rate per 100,000 
was from 130.1 to 135.6. The rate was highest in Los Angeles and 
lowest in Detroit, where, however, the age distribution is somewhat 
weer 2 = increased in all five cities. 

Table or Canadian cities with an aggregate ulation 
in 1936 of 2,669,450, showing an increase in the rate Eaa 135.9 
per 100,000 in 1935 to 137.6 in 1936. The rate was highest in 
Victoria, or 320 per 100,000, highly suggestive of local conditions 
calling for investigation into causative factors as yet unrevealed. 

The cancer death rate increases according to the size of the 
cities, due, of course, in large measure to local facilities for special- 
ized treatment. 'This factor, unfortunately, cannot be allowed for 
in comparing individual cities at the present time, but the Census 
Office in the near future is contemplating the distribution of 
deaths according to place of residence, which will bring about a 
much to be desired improvement in cancer mortality statistics, 
Table 8 illustrates this point and must be interpreted with care. 

I add to the foregoing statistical survey of the present cancer 
situation table 12 limited to a few States for which I have the 
1 for 1935. 

is clearly realized that the foregoing statistics of cancer mor- 
tality have serious limitations as accuracy, completeness, 
and conclusiveness, but for the time being they represent the only 
data available for the purpose of presenting a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the existing situation. Further progress in cancer research 
is urgently required and many suggestions may be made of which 
I select a few of outstanding merit. 

1. The Division of Vital Statistics of the Census Office should 
undertake a thorough analysis of the cancer-death certificates, say, 
for the year 1935, with due consideration to all the facts on the 
certificates, particularly the known duration of the disease, insti- 
tutional care at the time of death, and operative treatment as far 
as recorded. The facts revealed by my San Francisco cancer 
survey, representing over 60,000 death certificates for this country 
and Canada, fully justify the foregoing recommendation. 

2. The Division of Vital Statistics of the Census Office should 
make a thorough study of the whole question of cancer increase, 
utilizing both standardized death rates and specific death rates by 
divisional periods of life. Such a study would set at rest present 
questions of doubt as to the validity of the conclusions advanced 
concerning cancer increase in this country. Comparing two 5-year 
periods for the registration area of 1920, or 1921-25 and 1930-35 
would be sufficient for the purpose. 

3. A study is required to draw attention to the increasing mor- 
tality from cancer among Negroes, particularly the excessive mor- 
tality from cancer of the uterus and genital organs among Negro 
women, which is decidedly higher than among white women in 
the same localities. Such a study should include the Virgin Islands, 
where the cancer death rate is relatively very high for a primitive 
race, suggestive of local conditions deserving of consideration. 

4. A comprehensive survey of cancer cures by surgery and radio- 
logical methods, including unsuccessful cases as well as those in 
which the treatment was successful. There is an urgent need 
for such data for publicity purposes to illustrate the advantages 
of the earliest possible treatment by an appeal to trustworthy 
statistics. The commendable effort of the American College of 
Surgeons in this direction should be extended to produce results 
of greater conclusiveness. The data should be brought down to 
date from year to year to show the progress that is being made, 

5. No field, in my opinion, offers better opportunities for useful 
results than a more extended study of cancer in relation to diet 
and nutrition. My own work? in this respect reveals a number 
of growth-promoting food factors which should be clearly recog- 
nized and studied in their application to human cancer patients, 


*Cancer and Diet (767 pp.), published by Williams & Wilkins, 
Baltimore, 1937, 
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TABLE 1—Deaths in the United States, 1935 


Total 
deaths 
yg | Se es Se eee 
OV Te EO ee Se —— 
—— AAA 302 7 
Includes unknowns. 
TABLE 2.— Cancer in selected American cities, 1927-36 


[Rate per 100,000] 


37, 295, 675 41, 121 110.3 
37, 996, 870 43, 426 114.4 
38, 679, 620 44, 262 114.4 
41,440,122 | 48,648 117.4 
42, 201, 584 49, 313 116.9 
43,005,389 | 50, 347 117.1 
43, 748, 862 51, 759 118.3 
44, 840, 442 55, 201 1233.1 
44, 392, 917 57, 897 130.4 
44, 906, 171 60, 327 134.3 


Taste 3.—Cancer in the United States registration area, 1916-35 
[Rate per 100,000] 
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Taste 4—Cancer in United States registration area, 1916-35 
[Rates per 100,000] 


1916-20 


1921-25 


nant Ti See 326, 874 ; 
Dua cavity. <.....<-.. 14, 746) H 
T Se ( x 
9 — 3,854 8 
Mouth — 1. 3 
cf) See Stet 5, 11 
99 — 1, 4 
stomach and 1 —— * = 
72 5 É 1.5 
Stomach. -......-...-.. 102, A. 1 
Liver and gall bladder 47, 9.9 
Peritoneum, intestines 
and reetum 59, 746) 12.3 
Mesentery and peri- 
6 3,7 
In a ae 38, 


1 Prior to 1922 cancer of fauces and cancer of the throat were included in cancer of 
other and unspecified organs; subsequent to 1922 they were included in pharynx. 
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TaBLe 4.—Cancer in United States registration area, 1916-35—Con. 


1921-25 1931-35 


Peritoneum, intestines 
and rectum—Contd. 
Rectum and anus. 12,737| 3. 2 17,593) 3.6 4.2) 31,514) 5.1 
— 20 1 327) 1 ry | 306; 1 
Female genital -----| 49,476) 12.3} 62, 180) 12.8 13.8 90,836) 14.6 
Ovary and opian 
se SIU. a 0.7 4,819) 1.0 1.4 11,993) 1.9 
— eS 45, 104] 11.3 55, 458) 11.4 12.0) 76,081) 12. 3 
Vagina e 1. 0 0.3] 1,623) 0. 0.4 2544 0.4 
Otherto 332) 0.1 280 0.1 0.1 218| (3) 
Breast ] 30, 7 7.6] 38,806) 8.0) 8. 9 62, 214 10.0 
11. 28) 12 2.7 2.6) 16, 26 
56, 588| 14.1| 80, 509) 16.7 20.4| 151, 541| 24.5 
2,272) 6 3,370) .7 8 304; 90 
3, 849 1.0 7,120) 1.5 2.0) 17,6550 2.9 
4,959} 1. 2 8,096) 1.7 2.3) 17,970) 2.9 
3,550) 9 5,116) 1.1 1.3] 9,272) 1.5 
5,983) 1.5) 11,602) 2.4 3.6 29,713) 4.8 
8,801 2.2 13,941] 2 3. 1 20,401) 3.3 
1. 040 3] 1,543) 3 5 5,099 8 
3.2044 80 4, 1.0 1.3 8, 603 1.4 
8938 9 00 179| @) 
565| 1 8900 è 1. 955 3 
22,365) 5.6 23, 5. 5. 1 35, 300 5.7 
Not separately tabulated. 3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


TABLE 5.— Death rates from cancer and other malignant tumors in 
England and Wales 


[Rate per 100,000] 


8.7 8.9 8.3 8.8 8.6 
81.1] 826] 83.4] 84.9 85.1 
8.6 9.0 9.7 10.6 11.3 
2.8) 2.8) 2.5) 21.1 21.1 
8.0 8.3 8.9 9.2 9.4 
16.1 16.0 16.4 16.7 16.8 
16.6 160} 16.9 17.7 18.3 
29 29 2.8 27 27 
. 8.5 &6 84 8.4 
TABLE 6. International death rates from cancer and other 
mal t tumors 
[Rate per 100,000] 

Rate 
Been Ghz 9.6 9.0 
oh 6 21 
TTT 1 
Maltese Islands 62.1 63.8 
Chile 54.2 68.7 
as 8 iors: | ft 
a 1 
Southern Rhodesia !__ 87.5 75.4 
i ee Ee BEY) 62.6 77.2 
68.2 78.0 
78.1 82.0 
— — 83.0 90.3 
76.5 91.8 
3 — 101. 7 8 
Ga 93.0 3 
85.8 5 

91.0 

Bit! OEE A S 96.0 

95.0 

95.3 

00. 2 

06. 8 

25.6 


S- 


Scotland. 
England and WEISS 
. —. 


Austria. — — — — —— 


Nos Ei, ona ES EMRE as 


BRBBBERRESERESERRERRS ER 
oon CSacanwoarn 


European population only. 
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Tam 7—Regional distribution ner cancer in American cities, 
193 


[Rate per 100,000] 


Middle Atlantic... 

South Atlantic. 

East North Cen- 
tral 


F 
East South Cen- 


Total. 


1 8 1 7 as follows: ee 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon a. - 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Connecticut. 

West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. 

Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 


Nevada. 
iddle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
seen atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, „Florida. 
‘ast North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


West South Central: Ar Louisiana, ý 
st Sout tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 


East South Central; Keni 


TaBLE 8.—Cancer death rates in 187 American cities 
[Rate per 100,000 *] 


272, 060 218 275, 500 221 80.2 
131, 400 213 132, 062 206 156.0 
97,975 155 99, 000 169 | 170.7 
83, 280 85 83, 510 90 107.8 
287, 300 278 290, 830 267 91.8 
| jem] i wrol s| 1880 

Auburn, N. Y 4 36, 750 k 
ugus = 64, 210 59 65, 094 67 102.9 
4 = 66, 930 72 69, 600 61 87.6 
— 841,900 | 1,284 848,196 | 1,268 149.5 
a 92, 320 65 70.4 92, 131 75 81.4 
4 95, 500 116 21.5 97, 193 97 99.8 
58, 840 50 85.0 59, 000 46 78.0 
79, 140 86 08.3 79, 970 116 145.1 
282, 800 237 83.8 285, 600 228 79.8 
801,000 | 1,500 | 187.3 801,880] 1,501 187.2 
148, 900 209 140. 4 148, 645 213 | 143.3 
592, 000 897 | 151.5 592, 794 940 158. 6 
114, 740 159 | 138.6 114, 970 210 182.7 
100 % 1 f homo] 1| 126 

Canton, Ohio 109. 200 1271 
unen ee e | me] e le 
otte, N. O. . 

Chel 42, 673 52 | 121.9 48, 790 66| 141.1 
3,569,000 4. 505 126.3 | 3,608,000 | 4,599 127.5 
SE Saves 72, 880 36 49.4 74, 210 37 49.9 
466, 200 741 | 158.9 469, 200 749 159.6 
930,600 | 1,173 | 126.0 936,700 | 1, 263 134.8 
318, 000 474 | 149.1 323, 202 422 130. 6 
26, 190 64 | 244.4 26, 794 52 194.1 
65, 000 81 | 124.6 66, 200 78 117.8 
311, 185 269 86. 4 311, 185 318 102. 2 
61, 500 7 122.0 61, 650 78 126.5 
210, 450 241) 114.5 220, 043 263 119.5 
60, 010 89 | 148.3 60, 530 90 148.7 
296, 800 451 | 152.0 298, 255 479 160.6 
147, 150 190 | 129.1 148, 100 205 138.4 
1,734,000 | 1, 265 73.0 | 1,769,300 | 1,472 83.2 
102, 200 166 | 162.4 102, 340 157 153.4 
72, 790 91 | 125.0 73, 700 123 166.9 
76, 330 89 | 116.6 76, 700 65 84.7 
120, 160 98 81.6 121, 300 129 106. 3 
47, 900 66 | 137.8 000 88 | 183.3 
108, 150 98 | 90.6 300 93 85.1 
122, 700 148 | 120.6 497 151 122.3 
107, 040 115 | 107.4 030 99 91.6 
117, 547 251 | 213.5 335 287.9 
400 40 99.0 44 105.5 
Flint, Mich. 174, 740 127 72.7 11¹ 62.1 
Fort Wayne, Ind 120, 560 146 | 121.1 113 92.4 
Fort Worth, Tex 173, 150 146 84. 3 181 103. 3 
Fresno, Calif. 52, 500 34 64.8 46 81.3 
Galveston, Tex 55, 800 76 | 136.1 65 114.0 
. 108, 340 60.9 80 72.7 
Gloucester, Mass 24, 164 42| 173.8 33| 151.6 
1 In most cases the populations used are those provided by the cities; wherever the 
city failed to send an estimate, populations were derived from the census estimate 


of 1933 and the official figures of 1930, 
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TaBLE 8.—Cancer death rates in 187 American cities—Continued 


1935 


Population | Deaths} Rate Population Deaths; Rate 


175, 650 207 | 117.8 176, 006 194} 1102 

60, 100 40| 66.6 61, 500 51 82.9 

55, 530 62 111.7 56, 242 57] 101.3 

58, 500 29) 49.6 58, 900 18 30.5 

81, 280 114 | 140.3 $4, 500 141 | 166.9 

171, 520 215 | 125.3 173, 040 26| 124.8 

50, 250 65| 129.3 50, 250 90 179.1 

54, 870 50| 91.1 55, 270 48 86.8 

£8, 210 33| 56.7 58, 000 29 50.0 

57,750 50 102.2 56, 000 89| 158.9 

Dp 147, 140 131| 89.0 147, 926 157 | 106.1 

336, 200 251| 74.7 343, 000 273 79.6 

377, 500 472| 125.0 380, 200 455 | 119.7 

m, 1 57, 050 80 140.2 88,724 77 131.1 
Jacksonville, Fla 145, 500 146 100.3 148, 920 146 98.0 
Jersey City, N. J 326, 500 438 | 134.2 328, 027 468 | 1424 
Johnstown, 67, 230 85| 126.2 70, 500 86] 122.0 
Ki 58, 050 72| 124.0 59, 058 79| 133.8 
124, 440 201 | 161.5 124. 960 204 | 163.3 

421, 400 588 | 139.5 423, 600 588 1382 

53, 250 54| 101.3 53, 558 58| 108.3 

120, 400 77| 640 122, 840 72 58.6 

78, 340 72| 91.9 79, 850 59 73.9 

61, 880 111 | 179.4 63, 100 94 149.0 

83, 980 80| 95.3 84, 000 92| 109.5 

85, 068 104 | 122.3 86, 817 8⁴ 96.3 

46,340 58 | 125.2 46, 470 69| 148.5 

83, 860 123 | 146.7 86, 000 143 | 166.3 

— 150, 000 176 | 117.3 155, 000 183 | 118.1 

1,288,200 | 1,960 | 1522] 1,298,375 | 2048| 157.7 

324, 100 429 | 1324 340, 500 358 | 105.1 

93, 750 123 | 131.2 100, 234 147 | 146.7 

103, 500 102 986 100, 909 117 115.9 

56, 930 56 | 984 57, 500 60 1043 

53, 950 49| 908 53,970 62| 114.9 

64, 150 184 | 238.8 69,611 214 | 307.4 

77, 700 12 | 1622 77,700 122 | 157.0 

26, 700 21| 78.6 26, 435 26 98.4 

61, 600 88 | 1429 61, 984 98 | 1581 

270, 220 363 | 134.3 275, 518 352 | 127.8 

124, 600 136 | 109.1 127, 600 133 | 1042 

605, 000 674 | 11L4 610, 000 79| 121.1 

436, 820 763 | 156.5 492, 113 783 | 159.1 

71, 900 79 | 109.9 72, 727 101 | 138.9 

68, 970 72| 104.4 76, 729 52 67.8 

67, 500 57| 845 67, 705 71 104.9 

157, 780 194 123.0 158, 570 166 | 104.7 

455, 000 533 | 117.1 457, 640 566 | 123.7 

109, 200 130 | 119.0 110, 022 118 107.3 

70, 600 85 120.4 71, 100 62 87.2 

31, 700 47 | 148.3 31, 542 57 | 180.7 

162, 750 228 | 138.9 162, 700 305 | 187.8 

479, 340 749 | 156.3 509, 000 742| 145.8 

1 29, 960 50 166.9 29, 967 48 | 160.2 

59, 700 41| 687 59, 880 58 96.9 

70, 910 98 | 135.4 72, 090 8| 1124 

7,311,000 | 9,969 | 136.4 | 7,364,620 10, 500 1427 

81, 620 5| 723 82, 365 84 102.0 

e 129, 700 102| 78.6 130, 000 110 84.6 

Oaklan 303, 550 412 | 135.7 305, 531 401 131.2 
Oak Park, III 60, 900 122 | 1824 67, 500 116 | 171.9 
Oklahoma City, Okls..| 206, 100 125| 60.7 210, 000 126 60.0 
Omaha, Nebr. ] 214, 660 351 | 163.5 215, 000 306 | 142.3 
0 N. 36, 500 33 | 90.4 36, 500 36 98. 6 
Pasadena, 84, 800 20 | 235.8 86, 660 183 211.2 
Passaic, N. 62, 550 92| 147.0 62, 550 82 131.1 
Paterson, N. 139, 310 211 | 151.5 139, 842 212 | 15L6 
Pawtucket, R. I 80. 000 65| Sl. 3 80, 000 98| 1225 
Peoria d 110, 550 151 | 136.6 112, 200 149 1328 
Petersburg, 29, 780 25| 84.0 30, 076 30 99.7 
Philadel 1,987,800 | 2,976 | 149.7 | 1,994,800 | 3,115 | 156.2 
Pitts 684, 350 925 | 135.2 690, 500 92 | 134.1 
5 51, 900 98 | 188.8 52, 360 75| 143.2 

Pontiac, Mich 66, 227 53| 80.0 66, 488 72| 108.3 
Portland, Maine 71, 500 164 | 229.4 71, 735 153 | 213.3 
Portland, Oreg- 314, 070 537 171.0 315, 000 607 | 192.7 
Portsmouth, 41, 250 42| 101.8 41, 250 40 97.0 
Providence, R. 260, 000 431 | 165.8 263, 006 410 155.9 
52, 120 58 | 111.3 52, 194 55 105.4 

39, 700 73 | 183.9 40, 000 70| 175.0 

78, 970 105 | 133.0 78, 465 92| 117.2 

69, 650 102 | 146.4 71, 800 92| 128.1 

Reading, Pa 113, 100 12 | 1141 113, 199 163 1440 
Richmond, Va 1388, 240 236 | 12.7 186, 900 23 | 156.9 
Roanoke, Va. 73, 920 71| 96.0 75, 000 68| 90.7 
Rochester, N. 335, 100 463 | 138.2 336, 527 483 | 143.5 
91, 960 %4 | 1022 92, 664 97| 1047 

Sacramento, C. 107, 671 169 | 157.0 110, 460 177 | 160.3 
Saginaw, Mi 85, 070 93| 109.3 85, 500 84 98.2 
St. Louis, Mo. 835,930 | 1,332] 159.3 838,740 | 1,405 | 167.5 
St. Paul, M 290, 800 402 | 138.2 306, 000 388 128.8 
Salem, Mass 43, 800 56 | 127.7 43,472 64 147.2 
Balt Lake City, Utah . 148, 880 207 140.9 149, 500 185 123.7 
San Antonio, 251, 800 24| 92.9 256, 080 240 93.7 
San Diego, 166, 280 277 |- 166.6 170, 200 308 181.0 
San Franc 682,860 | 1,198 | 175.4 693,000 | 1,307 | 1886 
San Jose, C 67, 200 TI | 114.5 68, 450 771| 1125 
Savannah, Ga 85, 750 71| 828 90, 820 100 | 110.1 
Schenectady, 96, 880 132 | 136.3 97,179 121 | 124.5 
Scranton, Fa 146. 700 211 | 143.9 151, 000 212 | 140.4 
Seattle, Wash 379, 900 167.9 375, 000 710 | 189.3 
Shreveport, La. 81, 000 150 | 185.2 81, 000 140 184.0 
Sioux City, Iowa. 80, 500 101 | 125.5 85, 000 14 122.4 
Mass 107, 080 102 95.3 107, 740 108 100.3 

South Bend, Ind. 113, 300 108 | 95.3 230 101 87. 0 
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Tam 8.—Cancer death rates in 187 American cities—Continued 


Spokane, Wash 143.2 
pring! Ti. 82,000 157.3 
Springfield, Mass 155, 000 136.8 
Springfield, Ohio. 72, 500 139.3 
Syracuse, N. Y 217, 954 145.9 
Tacoma, W. 109, 610 208 | 189.8 
Tampa, Fla 100, 151 136 | 135.8 
Terre Haute, Ind 61,000 82 134.4 
Toledo, Obo 307, 340 424 138. 0 
Topeka, Kans. 122.8 67,320 102| 151.5 
'Trenton, N. J 158. 4 125, 800 201 159.8 
Troy, N. Y 187.6 73, 100 115 157.3 
Tulsa, O 70.1 166, 000 133 80.1 
Union Oit: 62.5 60, 776 43 70.8 
Utica, N. 152.2 103, 470 156 | 150.8 
Waco, Tex 79.2 67,385 39 57.9 
Waterbury Co rof izro) s) os 
Water Conn if 
W V 135. 5 65, 080 78 119.9 
feces 43 | ‘sre | ms| ise 
Wilkes- E K 1 
Sou mes] feet] ae 
Wilm. ias ae 109. * 164 
Winston-Salem, 60.4 82, 000 61 
Yonk Segal 
9 94.2 178, 000 175 
Total, 187 cities... 44, 392,917 | 57,897 | 130.4 | 44,906,171 | 60,327 
Increased rat ei — EE 
2 ncn oye pen cennnncanensqecsnanccaqsanseunensannenncomens 63 


Taste 9.—Cancer in five largest American cities, 1935-36 
[Rate per 100,000] 


TABLE 10—Cancer in 13 Canadian cities, 1935-36 
[Rate per 100,000] 
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Taste 11. Cancer dy population of cities, 1935-36 
[Rate per 100,000} 


Total 
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Taste 12—Cancer in 10 pratet: — States registration area, 
1 


[Rate per 100,000] 


139.8 | 147.3 140. 6 148. 5 
136.3 | 143.0 153.6 147.7 
125.9 | 127.5 137.8 140.6 
116.1 | 113.4 130.3 132.5 
119.5 | 122.1 128.3 132.2 
123.4 | 127.7 130. 5 131.4 
112.2) 111.0 119.8 120. 3 
94. 5 96.6 111.9 110.8 
70.4 74.5 74.0 80.8 
55.8 56.5 58.5 59.8 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that if anyone has not studied these 
statistics over that they will go back and do it. They are 
quite simple. They speak for themselves. 

The money for the establishment of a central cancer clinic, 
as provided in my bill (H. R. 6767), is absolutely not a drop 
in the bucket by the side of many of our appropriations, even 
the minor ones. To start this great work, the most important 
now facing the human race, will take only $3,000,000, and a 
further amount of a million a year. 

Communicating with dozens of the greatest authorities over 
the United States, I have not found a single person opposed 
to the bill, whether he is in the medical profession or an 
ordinary layman. 

I urge upon my colleagues that this bill be immediately 
considered and passed by the House. 


Administration of Agricultural Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE McGILL, OF KANSAS, ON 
JUNE 17, 1937 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Mom! on June 17, 1937, delivered a radio ad- 
dress on the subject of Administration of Agricultural Poli- 
cies, and a most excellent address it is. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it published in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

There is a measure pertaining to the subject of wheat-crop 
insurance which has, during the present session of Congress, been 
passed by the Senate of the United States and now is before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, and 
doubtless will in a short period of time be before the House of 
Representatives for their consideration, and which I regard to be of 
great importance to the wheat-growing farmers of America. 


be written to insure 


curred, to pay indemnities in money based on a tage of the 
loss. The of crop insurance provided in the bill is in no wise 
similar to such insurance, and no private corporation, insofar as Iam 


advised, has ever issued policies of insurance such as are provided 
in the measure referred to. In my judgment the measure in no 


ment of indemnities in wheat. The philosophy of the ever-normal 
granary would be by this method established. 
the years of large yield premiums will exceed indem- 


i 


surplus will be stored, and during the years when produc- 
below normal such stored carry-over will in the 
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commodity of wheat to the insured farmer. It is believed that 
this method will operate to stabilize the supply of wheat to the 
benefit of the consumer and also the producer. 

It is not intended by the terms of the measure that it should 
never be made operative relative to the production of commodities 
other than wheat, and the question may arise in the minds of 
those who have not studied the problem as to why such insur- 
ance should in this measure at the present time be limited to the 
production of wheat. 

It is the view of those who sponsored the bill that such insur- 
ance finally should be made applicable to-all staple crops, but that 
adequate reason exists now for a limitation at this time. Suffi- 
cient actuarial data from every county in the United States has 
been obtained and is available on which to base a sound program 
relative to crop insurance in the production of wheat. Such 
actuarial data pertaining to the production of other farm com- 
modities is not at this time available. Therefore, the only com- 
modity produced by American farmers concerning which the Con- 
gress is at this time able to base a sound program is the one 
relating to the production of wheat as contained in the terms of 
the bill. Should this program prove, as we have every reason to 
believe it will, to be of great benefit to the wheat producers of the 
United States, then doubtless sufficient data from an actuarial 
standpoint will be soon obtained in order to make the program appli- 
cable to other commodities. I desire to express the hope that this 
measure may speedily be adopted by the House of Representatives. 

The commerce of the United States in 1929 with foreign nations 
amounted to $9,500,000,000, and our tremendous loss in foreign 
commerce was so great that it had in 1932 dropped to $3,100,- 
000,000, a loss of $6,400,000,000. This condition was largely due to 
indefensible trade barriers erected by our Government during that 
period and retaliation by nearly every nation in the world. This 
program in its entirety was destructive of the interests and wel- 
fare of the agricultural sections of our country. 

The act providing for reciprocal trade agreements and the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements negotiated under and by virtue of the 
act are for the direct benefit of American agriculture and to 
rehabilitate, insofar as it is possible, our commerce with foreign 
countries. Inequities may inevitably creep into trade agreements, 
They can be adjusted. The administration with an eye single to 
the best interests of all our people is, through such agreements, 
honestly endeavoring to improve our foreign commerce, Adequate 
foreign trade is necessary to a rehabilitated agriculture and the 
welfare of American labor. 

The goal set has not been reached. Nevertheless, by reason of 
the varied recovery p: farm life is becoming more attrac- 
tive, which is evidenced by the fact that in the Nation the farm 
population is increasing, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
over a long period of years prior to 1932 farm population had 
been on the decline. In 1932 there were 30,584,000 of our people 
living on farms. The Nation's farm population since that time 
has increased nearly two and one-half million. 

It shall be my purpose during the remaining portion of time 
alloted to me to discuss the accomplishments of this administra- 
tion relating to agricultural problems—not only because of the 
immediate importance of that subject but also by reason of the 
fact that agriculure is our basic national industry, 

That American agriculture for many years had not been on a 
basis of economic equality is a fact which had been well recog- 
nized, but no worth-while measure looking to its economic re- 
habilitation was enacted into law until during the first adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt, 

It is a fact recognized by every fair-minded citizen that for 
a number of years prior to March of 1933 agriculture had been 
on an economic decline and that at the very beginning of the 
first administration of President Roosevelt business, industry, and 
agriculture were at the lowest ebb at which they had ever been 
during the period of our national history. We had witnessed the 
building of a great surplusage, the continual falling of commod- 
ity prices, the strangulation of industry, of business, and the 
weakening of our financial institutions. Not only had labor and 
industry lost their purchasing power for the products of the soil 
but the products of the farm had so depreciated in value in com- 
parison to their exchange value for other commodities as to cause 
a breaking down of the orderly exchange of commodities and to 
render those engaged in agricultural pursuits to be without a 
purchasing power for the products of industry. 

When a condition exists wherein farm life becomes unattractive 
and the farmer's labor becomes a thing wasted, the Nation as a 
whole is on the road to disintegration. Cities and towns may 
rise and fall and can be rebuilded. Their very existence is de- 
pendent upon what I choose to call the backbone of the Nation— 
its natural resources. These must, and, if the course of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is followed, will be preserved to this generation 
and to the generations of the future. 

In 1920 the gross income of the American farmers amounted to 
$13,600,000,000 and from that time this gross income gradually de- 
clined until in 1932 it amounted only to the sum of $5,337,000,000— 
a decline of approximately $8,000,000,000—or more than one-half. 
This was due to a policy of economic isolation, a destruction 
thereby of foreign markets, many of which may never be regained 
to our people, and the encouragement by governmental policies to 
grow a large surplusage, thereby depressing more and more as time 

on market values until the American farmer was producing 
the necessities of life at much below the cost of production. 

Let me repeat—the gross income from American agricultural 
production in the United States in 1932 was $5,337,000,000. In 
1933, the first year after Roosevelt became President, the gross 
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income from agricultural production in the United States rose to 


the sum of $6,406,000,000. In 1934 this gross income amounted 
to the sum of $7,276,000,000. In 1935 this gross income amounted 
to the sum of $8,508,000,000. In 1936 this gross income continued 
to rise and amounted to the sum of $9,530,000,000, an increase over 
1932 of approximately $4,193,000,000 or approximately 80 percent. 

Let the t critics of President Roosevelt put their stamp 
of disapproval, if they will, upon that degree of improvement ac- 
complished within a period of 4 years, or after having had 4 years 
to meditate upon the subject, tell us what program would have 
accomplished greater results. 

In 1933 a program of agricultural rehabilitation was set in 
motion. A method to reduce and dispose of the accumulated un- 
salable surplus of farm commodities was necessary and to accom- 
plish this end and give the farmer a reasonable return for his labor 
on his investment in cooperating with the Government in attain- 
ing the necessary end, the Agricultural Adjustment Act was adopted. 

While the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
with reference to the Agricultural Adjustment Act was felt as one 
of the most severe blows which could have been delivered to 
American agriculture, nevertheless long prior to that decision a 
program had been set in motion for the prevention of soil erosion 
and for the conservation of our soil. Such a program is vital to 
the rehabilitation of American agriculture and after the ruling of 
the Court amendments were adopted to the Soil Conservation Act 
which have accomplished many of the objectives of previous en- 
actments. Due to the reasoning upon which more recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court have been based it can no longer logically 
be contended that the decision in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
case is the law. 

Soil erosion is rapidly becoming one of the most serious 
problems confronting the American people. Experts in the Soil 
Conservation Service advise that 50,000,000 acres of farm land in 
the United States have been ruined because the productive por- 
tion of the soil has been destroyed or washed away. Of the 
360,000,000 acres of land under cultivation in the United States 
these experts advise that in addition to the 50,000,000 acres now 
destroyed by erosion an additional 50,000,000 acres are in almost 
as bad condition, an additional 100,000,000 acres partially impaired 
by erosion, and that on another 100,000,000 acres erosion has 
begun. This is costing the American farmer approximately 
$400,000,000 annually through the loss of soil fertility. 

It would seem that even to those who would give but casual 
notice to the subject the problem is national in scope and that 
our people should cooperate in every reasonable way with the soil 
conservation agencies of the Government. Natural economic laws 
cannot be suspended, set aside, or abandoned and Nature has 
decreed that in this country in particular agriculture is basic in 
our industrial and economic system, a fact which has been recog- 
nized by virtually all historians, statesmen, and economists 
throughout our national history. 

There has been a distinct degree of recovery in the agricultural 
industry, not accomplished so much by benefit payments as by 
increased commodity prices, the recovery being achieved by virtue 
of the helpful programs carried forward under the leadership of 
our President since March of 1933. Recovery in every form of 
industry has been in proportion to the recovery of agriculture. 
This is borne out by available statistics and is evidenced in the 
corresponding increase in the annual manufacturers’ pay roll as 
compared with the increase in agricultural income. 

Statistics from the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, 
and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, disclose that in each year the annual manufacturers’ pay 
roll is approximately the same in amount as the gross income from 
agricultural production and that therefore as the agricultural in- 
come increases in like proportion the wage pay roll increases, 
clearly disclosing that the wage pay roll in every form of industry 
and the welfare of the laboring class is dependent almost in its 
entirety upon the income of the basic industry—agriculture—upon 
the ty of which the permanent prosperity of each and every 
legitimate industry necessary to the welfare of our people depends, 


Additional Judges for Inferior Federal Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Flying Squadron of Itinerant Judges”, which ap- 
ene 55 the Philadelphia Inquirer of Friday morning, June 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 18, 1937] 
A FLYING SQUADRON OF ITINERANT JUDGES 
ESE aitan Sin Dag Dont ̃ . € Geeren on Eroni- 
or 


ual dan; to our American government. 
7 is 9 in the provision for appointment of additional 
judges in all Federal courts where there are incumbent judges of 
retirement age who do not choose to retire or resign. Thus far 
this Presidential recommendation accords with that advanced for 
the Court which has been so caustically and convinc- 


the bench of judges known to favor certain legisla’ 
advocated by the President, it can be attained through 
for more judges in those districts where an abnormal accumula- 


FFF 
circuit judge. Assignment of a judge from outside distri 
i eg ets rae OAI per rw Beary OM 


the 
district’s special need to the Chief Justice. “Thus is the principle 
of local self-government preserved” even in the case of the Federal 


administration may be deeply concerned. 
of this second objectionable feature makes 
the President's bill appear doubly objectionable to all supporters 
free and independent American judiciary. 


The Residents of the District of Columbia Should 
Pay Their Fair Share of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, first I want to agree 
with the sentiment expressed by the distinguished Member 
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from Kentucky, as well as that of a number of Members of 
this House, that the people of this country are being broken 
down because of excessive tax burdens that are growing 
heavier each year. I also agree that our methods of taxation 
have become somewhat antiquated, and should, above all 
things, be reorganized. 

But with reference to this bill that is being considered this 


less taxes than any other group in any other community or 
city of comparative size in the United States. I just do not 
see how there could be any justification for the appropria- 
tion by this Congress for the support of the government of 
the city of Washington, when the people who live in it are 


According to the report we have before us, the deficit is 
$11,149,119. As I said a moment ago, this deficit has been 
reduced by the recommendation of a contribution from the 
United States of $5,000,000, leaving something more than 
$6,000,000 of a deficit at this time. Under the bill before us, 
15 is anticipated that this $6,000,000 can be raised by local 
taxation. If the people of Washington were paying more 
than their fair share of taxes, there might not be any objec- 
tion to a Federal contribution. 

A move has been made to strike out title 9, the income-tax 
title, of this bill and to insert in lieu thereof a small increase 
on the taxes on real estate. It is my contention that title 9 
should not be stricken out. It should remain in the bill, and 
the substitute for it, providing for an additional tax on real 
estate, should also be made a part of this legislation, and not 
make it necessary for this Congress to appropriate half a 
million dollars of the taxpayers’ money of other communities 
to pay the bill. 

Let us look at the situation briefly for just a moment. I 
agree that the real estate and personal property should not 
bear more than its fair share of taxes. I am informed, and 
the evidence shows, that the tax rate on property in the city 
of Washington is $1.50 per hundred of valuation. This is 
less than half of the tax that is charged on property in cities 
of comparative size in the United States; and let us not for- 
get that that is all the tax which is imposed on real estate, 
because they have no State, county, or district school taxes 
in the District of Columbia. Furthermore, the city of Wash- 
ington has never known a depression. The owners of real 
estate are getting more rent for the use of their property here 
than they do anywhere else in cities of comparative size. I 
am also informed that the Jacobs report, which was prepared 
at the request of the President, shows that the real estate in 
this city is being assessed at about 70 percent of its actual 
value. In other words, real estate in Washington is being 
taxed at the rate of about $1 per hundred. I am informed 
that if real estate in the District were assessed at $1.80 per 
hundred at its actual value that it would produce sufficient 
funds so it would not be necessary to ask Congress to appro- 
priate funds of taxpayers from your State and mine to 
support its government. 

Then I would like to call your attention again to the fact 
that the people of the city of Washington have been paying 
the ridiculously low price of only $1 for license tax on auto- 
mobiles. The average price for license fees throughout the 
United States is $8.70. This bill provides for an increase in 
these taxes, which amounts to about $7 on the average auto- 
mobile—which is still less than the average price paid. Fur- 
thermore, gasoline taxes are lower here than they are any- 
where else, being 2 cents per gallon. This bill does not provide 
for an increase in gasoline tax, 
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Up to this time there have been no inheritance or estate 
taxes charged against the people of this District. Upon 
examination of this bill you will find that the taxes imposed 
are far less than are being paid in the average States of this 
country. 

I would also like to call your attention to the question of 
income taxes as provided by title 9 of this bill. More than 
30 States of the Union have State income-tax laws. You 
will observe, upon examination of this section of the bill, 
that the rates and charges for income taxes are compara- 
tively low, and I do not understand why the thousands of 
persons who live in the city of Washington and who enjoy 
the protection of its government, and the pleasures and 
culture this city affords, should want to object to the pay- 
ment of a small contribution in support of that government. 
As I have said, the income taxes charged under this section 
of the bill are comparatively low. Something has been said 
about the payment of income taxes as provided by this bill. 
It should be understood that Members of Congress are re- 
quired to pay a Federal income tax upon their salaries. I 
believe that all salaries, regardless of the source from which 
they come, should be subjected to income taxes, both Fed- 
eral and State, in just the same manner as other income is 
subjected to tax. I am in favor of an amendment to the 
Constitution that will provide for the taxation of such 
incomes. 

This bill should be passed, and there Mould be an increase 
in the tax on real estate for an amount that would take care 
of all the deficit so it would not be necessary for Congress 
to appropriate the taxpayers’ funds of this country for the 
support of this city; and I do not see why there should be 
any criticism by anyone regarding such a plan, when, under 
these methods the people of the District and this city are 
still being favored by paying far less taxes than other folks 
are paying who live in smaller cities or cities of comparative 
size. 
There has been some criticism also, to the effect that there 
might be taxation without representation. I believe if the 
people of the city of Washington were represented in Con- 
gress as States are represented they would not object to 
assuming their fair responsibility in the payment of taxes 
for the support of their institutions. I am in favor of the 
passage of this bill, together with a further amendment that 
will provide for an increase in the real-estate tax to the rate 
of $1.80 per hundred on the fair value of the property. The 
people of Washington will then carry their own fair share of 
the expenses of the government of their city, and at the 
same time will enjoy a far less tax rate than is being paid 
by the average citizen of our country. 


Blasting Careers in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18, 1937 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, as a result of the attention 
which has been directed during the past 2 months to the 
selection system of promotion in the Navy, strenuous efforts 
have been made by those who defend the system to justify 
its continuance. In the hope of presenting to the House 
pertinent facts bearing upon the subject, I believe a résumé 
would be helpful with respect to a group of officers who are 
vitally effected and in whom the Congress should have a 
particular interest. 

With the end of the war the officer situation became quite 
acute. As the wartime officers’ strength grew due to the 
commissioning of temporary and Reserve officers, a general 
fleeting-up process ensued, and officers above the rank of 
lieutenant were advanced permanently one or two ranks 
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very quickly, according to the rank they were holding, by 


virtue of temporary promotion.” The end of the war found 
practically all regular officers holding rank one or two 
grades above their regular position, and holding this higher 
rank by virtue of the presence in the Navy of several thou- 
sand temporary and Reserve officers. After the armistice 
the pyramid started to collapse as the Reserve officers left 
the Navy. This threatened to cause all of the officers serv- 
ing under temporary commissions in advance of their nor- 
mal rank to revert to the latter—this, of course, they did 
not want to do. Another factor enters the equation at this 
peint—a great number of the old chief petty officers had 
during the war reached the total service necessary for their 
retirement and were anxious to do so as soon as they could; 
the ranks of the chief petty officers were further depleted 
by the number of them who had been given temporary 
commissions during the war. The Navy was in a bad way— 
the junior officers of the Regular Establishment had all been 
promoted to higher ranks, leaving the junior ranks full of 
Reserve and temporary officers who would soon leave the 
service, and the senior petty officers would also retire as soon 
as permissible. 

To fill in the line-officer gap thus created, it was decided 
to (a) graduate one-half of the Naval Academy class of 
1920, 1 year ahead of time, and (b) to commission in the 
Regular Navy some 1,200 of the 8,000 or so Reserve and 
temporary officers. When this proposal was broached to 
the Reserve and temporary officers, it met with a cold re- 
ception, and volunteers for Regular Navy commissions were 
not forthcoming in the numbers desired. To overcome the 
reluctance of these officers, they were then promised a cer- 
tain definite tenure upon the active list if they should qualify 
for a commission in the Regular service. Some 8,000 then 
took the examination, and 1,200 were commissioned as a 
result of this competitive examination. 

The opinion is frequently voiced that these men were 
actually taken into the Navy so as to prevent the collapse 
of the pyramid and to allow the “higher-ups” to retain the 
rank that the war had enabled them to acquire years ahead 
of time. I do not believe this to be true. There was a real 
and urgent demand for junior officers from 1919 on that 
could have been met in no other way, and while the com- 
missioning of the wartime officers did permit the higher-ups 
to hold their advanced rank still, without these temporary 
and Reserve officers, the Navy would have been in an im- 
possible situation during the 15 years that followed the war. 

However, the promotional hump, which has since been a 
source of embarrassment, is a direct result of the fact that 
these men were commissioned at that time and the Naval 
Academy graduated very large classes during this period. 

The present situation is that those remaining of this 
“hump”, consisting of around 600 temporary and ex-Reserve 
officers and the Naval Academy classes of 1919 and 1920, all 
with service from 17 years and upward and ages ranging 
from 38 to 45 years, are due to be promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant commander and still have up to 13 years to serve 
before they “make” 30 years. If promoted to lieutenant 
commander, they will fill that rank up for the next 5 or 6 
years and stop all promotion, and at the same time, as the 
ranks of lieutenant commander are now filled with fairly 
young men, there will not be any vacancies for promotion 
for the lieutenant commanders of this group. 

It will thus be seen that the present situation is an ab- 
normal one caused by the war. In seeking a remedy the 
Navy Department makes the mistake of trying to tie the 
matter of the hump up with a normal promotion plan for 
the Navy. They should, instead, have the courage to come 
before Congress and request legislation to allow them to 
handle the hump in an entirely different manner from 
normal promotion and not try to hide the special situation in 
the general. 

The present law, extending selection into the rank of 
lieutenant and forcing retirement with 21 years’ service for 
officers not selected is an effort to handle the hump as a 
routine promotional problem. It violates the first principle 
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of the military organization—the principle of loyalty—by 
ruthlessly throwing out of the service the good, efficient, 
and loyal men that have been largely responsible for the 
excellent administration in the Navy during the past 19 
years. When seniors in a military organization permit or 
encourage unfair treatment of their juniors they imme- 
diately forfeit the confidence of their juniors. When confi- 
dence ceases in a military organization the organization 
ceases to function. Mutual confidence, trust, and faith are 
the first requirements of a service wherein men are trained 
to lay down their lives at the command of their seniors. 

To men of the caliber with which we are dealing the eco- 
nomic life of their families, dependents, and themselves is 
considered as important as their physical existence. To 
throw a man out of the profession in which he has spent 
his youth, on a pension such as goes with 21 years’ retire- 
ment as a lieutenant, would deprive him of the economic 
security for which he has worked, and worked hard, during 
his creative years. No man will ever forgive or forget this. 
He considers that he has been betrayed by the seniors he 
has helped to make. 

In addition, there is a direct violation of the promise made 
in 1920, in section 5 of the Personnel Act of that year. As 
the law read, and as it was explained when these men 
were induced into the service in 1920, there was no doubt 
then that they were to be permitted 10 years’ service as a 
lieutenant commander before retirement, and they by infer- 
ence and arithmetic guaranteed them a 30-year career in 
the Navy. 

The present set-up is destroying the morale and outlook of 
the young men now entering the service—instead of being 
all-Navy, Navy in thought, ambition, and act, the young offi- 
cers of today are keeping a sharp lookout for careers outside 
of the Navy. They are picturing themselves as being put 
on the bench when they are 28, 35, or 42 years of age and 
having to start over again from there. 

Appointments to our service academies have always been 
looked upon by the Members of the House not only as a 
prerogative but as a serious obligation. Members have been 
conscientious in the selection of appointees. Qualifying ex- 
aminations have been held by many Members in the hope of 
securing the best possible men for appointment. The privi- 
lege of appointment has been cherished as an opportunity 
to give young men the foundation for careers. I believe we 
still cherish this hope and that we will take immediate steps 
‘to correct the system which has accomplished little but blast 
the careers of many of the men whom we have appointed to 
the Naval Academy and those who have entered the service 
expecting utmost good faith from the establishment. There 
is but one way by which good faith can be shown. Forced 
involuntary retirements by the selection system on June 30 
should be halted by the Congress now. This would enable 
the consideration, in a careful way, of necessary legislation to 
cure the conditions. 


The Crisis in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY PAUL BLOCK, PUBLISHER OF 
THE NEWARK STAR-EAGLE, AT ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, 
LORETTO, PA. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record an address en- 
titled “The Crisis in America”, delivered by Mr. Paul Block 
at St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., and published in the 
Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle on June 11, 1937. 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It seems fitting, in speaking at an institution under the able 

of the order founded by St. Francis of Assisi, to talk of 

the principle which, above all others in his life of sacrifice, 

St. Prancis himself held most dear. That principle is the principle 
of brotherhood, 

I need hardly remind you who are here keeping alive the spirit 
of his work that to St. Francis all things, even the humblest ani- 
mals, the planets, the winds of heaven, were his brothers and 
sisters. 


More than 500 years later this spirit of universal brotherhood 
Was once more affirmed by 56 men who gathered in a room in 
Philadelphia and put their names to an immortal document, our 
Declaration of Independence. 

Upon this faith in the brotherhood of man our Nation was 
founded, and upon brotherhood only can it survive. 

In our modern world, forces are at work which seek to deny and 
to destroy this brotherhood: These forces strive to extinguish the 
political expression of brotherhood—democracy. They strive, too, 
to extinguish the liberties inherent in democracy, the liberties 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly; 
and they also strive to destroy our spiritual freedom, the right to 
worship our God. 

Only a few days ago a prince of the church and a great Amer- 
ican, Cardinal Mundelein, revealed the malicious propaganda by 
which the party in power in Germany is attempting to destroy 
freedom of worship there. These charges have not deceived the 
world about the fundamental soundness of the church, nor about 
the high motives and morals of its members. 

What these charges do show, however, is the dangerous and 
reprehensible uses to which power too greatly concentrated in one- 
person can be put. Only in a dictatorship could such propaganda 
flourish. We have seen that it thrives in Germany and in Russia 
and, except for religious worship, also in Italy. 

In short, it is the rise of personal government, and the conse- 
quent possession of supreme power by a single man, which is the 
great enemy-of the principle of brotherhood and of its political 
manifestation—democracy. 

The forces which haye brought about the rise of personal goy- 
ernment in Europe are not sleeping in our country. The day has 
passed when Americans can observe European affairs with calm 
confidence in a barrier of 3,000 miles of water. What we formerly 
felt certain could never happen to us here is not so certain today. 

The fashion in which these forces have shown themselves in 
America thus far is the gradual increase in power of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. That this increase has been in 
general within the strictly legal limits of a constitutional system 
makes the change all the more dangerous, since its full implica- 
tions are concealed from the great mass of the people. 

And, although-the President himself stated only recently that 
the crisis is past, his powers nevertheless remain. And what is 
more disturbing is the desire of our President for added powers, 
including the right to pack our Supreme Court. r 

The independence of the Cabinet and Congress is already dele- 
gated, almost in its entirety, to the Executive. The judiciary 
alone remains the challenge to the assumption of complete au- 
thority by the President, and steps are now being taken by him 
to remove this obstacle, ; 

It is a necessary part of the pattern of dictatorship that the 
courts should be controlled, as they are in all the European one- 
man governments. Mock trials, such as were held some months 
ago in Russia, and such as have recently replaced real justice 
in Germany, are a vital element in the full success of a dictator. 

To achieve complete control of a country, it is not necessary for 
a dictator to turn the whole land upside down, or to stage a 
bloody revolution in the streets. This becomes plain by an exami- 
nation of what happened in Germany when Hitler came into 
power. In making secure the possession of the power he assumed 
he changed very little the actual institutions of German life— 
the parliament, the civil service, the church, or the courts. What 
he did was simply to bring these institutions into accordance 
with his ideas. Parliament was not abolished; it was simply made 
a rubber stamp to approve Hitler’s bills. The civil service re- 
mained; only its spirit was changed. Churches were not closed; 
but the religion taught in them was modified to meet political 
necessity. The courts continued to dispense justice; the justice 
they dispensed, however, was predetermined by Hitler. 

This is not to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt is planning a Fascist 
America and to become its dictator. 

He is a God-fearing, patriotic American. But intentionally or 
unintentionally, the machinery is being pieced together which 
will give him or any successor the same powers that foreign 
dictators now have. 

Among the rights we, as free Americans, possess is the right of 
trial by jury, and if this was ever denied us we would have the 
right to go to the Supreme Court for protection of these rights. 

One of the great decisions in the history of our country is that 
of the Milligan case. Milligan was a citizen of Indiana, and dur- 
ing the war between the North and South he was a southern 
sympathizer and he gave utterance to his sympathies. He was 
arrested by the military authorities and brought before a military 
court by the commanding general of the department of Indiana 
and he was sentenced to death. Finally his attorney brought the 
suit before the Supreme Court of the United States. That Court 
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proof than had been adduced was a travesty upon justice 
held that he had not been given due process of law—and he was 
liberated 

One of the clearest cases in which our fundamental liberties 


This misbegotten act plainly aimed a blow at both paro- 
chial and private schools. A church school brought suit to have 
the act declared unconstitutional. 

As Judge Charles E. Wolverhampton, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Oregon, declared in rendering his decision, the 
vital question at stake was, “Has the State, through its legisla- 
tive functions, the power, under the guise of police regulations, to 
deprive parochial- and private-school organizations of the liberty 
and right to carry on their schools?” 

The Court replied to this question, as any American would 
reply, with a conclusive “No.” The act was — 
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It is the young men, those just really starting along the road 
of life and its problems, on whom 
sacrifices. 


val 

It is customary, on occasions of 

icture of what lies ahead, and to 

Tato the world a Godspeed in their various careers. 

Rather than doing this pleasant task, I am going to perform 
a more serious duty. I am going to place on 
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years. 

I say to you, young gentlemen, that the fate of our country 

lies in your hands, to do with what you will. Eight generations 

of Americans, who have struggled and bled and even died that 

our liberties might survive, stand behind you, wondering whether 

their labors have been in vain. As you have benefited from their 

must yourself make sacrifices, in order that the 

erations which come after you may know what it is to be 
live a free man. 

your high and sacred trust. And I know in my heart 
that you will be worthy of it. 


Our Flag Craves Our Devotion; It Commands Our 
Adherence and Allegiance to the Principles for 
Which It Stands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. DONALD H. McLEAN, OF NEW JERSEY, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE FLAG DAY CELEBRATION OF THE ELIZA- 


I delivered at the Flag Day exercises of the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Lodge of Elks, on June 13, 1937: 


pledge of allegiance to it. It is the embiem of the blessings we 
enjoy as a free people. It craves our devotion; it commands our 


i 

The Continental Congress on June 14, 1777, adopted the American 
flag to represent the common cause of the Colonies. Like many 
of our traditions, it had its inception in the mind of Gen. George 
Washington. Its 13 bars of red and white signify the Thirteen 
Original States bound together in unity. The stars on the field 
of heavenly blue, the new constellation in the firmament of na- 
tions, an indisoluble Union of indestructible States. 

For a hundred years and more prior to the adoption of our 
national emblem, there was developing a will for independence 
and liberty that was to manifest itself in a race of men and women 
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, 1 year after the Declaration of Independence, and 10 
years prior to the formation of our Government under the Fed- 
There is a significance to these c ces. 

in 1787, and which has endured 
for 150 years, was the result of the development of the capacity 

ves. When the Continental Army 
under General Washington, the Colonies were jealous 
independence, which each desired to 
& purpose to return to its own devices as soon as 
the common enemy was destroyed. The troops of each of the 
Colonies rallied about a separate standard. The birth of the fiag, 
pian enna waco race nti Sony crap cscs our indi- 

tion 
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balances, 
of distribution of powers to its several departments—legislative, 
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ments of government should remain coordinate, each independent 
of the influence of the other. 

In the early days American life was primitive. It was easy, 
in fact necessary, for the Thirteen Colonies, far removed from 
each other, to live self-contained and remain independent. Little 
thought was given by one to the concerns of the others. 

Over the years our means of transportation and communica- 
tion, intensified by the increase in population, have annihilated 
distances and brought the people of the various sections of the 
country into closer contact. This has created a more common 
interest until now we must think in terms of nationalism. The 
interests of any section of the country must be the concern of 
the entire country, whether it be in the realm of economic and 
social readjustment, relief of suffering from disaster, the conserva- 
tion of our resources, or any other activity affecting our daily 
lives. Rarely, if ever before, in the history of our Nation have 
issues of greater importance or greater significance been before 
the American people. The Federal Government cannot resist the 
demand to participate in their solution. There is the danger of 
abuses by those intrusted with the management of governmental 
affairs but our fiag is the emblem of a government which guaran- 
tees to the people the power of restraint where restraint is neces- 
sary. Even though clouds may gather and we may become 
anxious and not agree on public questions, we must not lose 
faith in a constitution which made and preserved us a nation. 

Government is an established state of legal authority. It exists 
only with the consent of the governed. No government can exist 
without a realization on the part of the people that there are 
restraints to which all must be amenable. We are guaranteed— 
and our is the symbol of—religious freedom, freedom of speech, 
of a right to participate in governmental affairs, the right to 
possess private property, of personal liberty, and equal protection 
under the law, and these rights will continue to be enjoyed by us 
as long as our institutions under the Constitution are su 
and maintained. 

There are those who, under the guise of so-called liberalization, 
would substitute new forms of government to solve our present-day 
problems. Their methods of attack are not open and in the forum 
of public opinion, but through insidious means. To these ne- 
farious schemes the American people must always be on guard. 
Those of us who love our country and would preserve our insti- 
tutions are obligated to resist these efforts toward destruction of 
constituted authority. The is not new. George Wash- 
ington sensed the need of it, He said, “it was easy to foresee that 
much pains would be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken 
the conviction that the Government of the United States is a 
main pillar in the edifice of our real independence, and is the 
point in our political fortress against which the batteries of in- 
ternal and external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed.” 

Our Government is a government in which all may participate. 
It is “of the people, by the people, for the people.” We are 
governed by the will of the majority, and ways are provided for 
recording t will. We have no place for those who by force or 
insidious means would interfere with the orderly course of our 
lives or who would inject false doctrines into our governmental 
affairs. We must haye it known that the guaranty of freedom of 
speech is not a Hcense for subversive propaganda. We are too 
richly endowed with the lessons of the past to let go of the 
things we know to be true. 

We cannot disregard the lessons of the past. Our flag is the 
symbol of the progress we have made, the happiness we have 
enjoyed, and the blessings of human liberty we have been able 
to carry to less fortunate people throughout the world. Our boast 
is that under our flag the initiative, resourcefulness, and self- 
reliance of the American people have made us the strongest, 
most vigorous, and the most intellectual in the family of nations. 
Our flag craves our devotion; it commands our adherence and 
allegiance to the principles for which it stands. It should be 
an inspiration to any American, to every adherent of constituted 
authority to do his individual part in the maintenance of our 
Government. 


True Story of Townsend Disruption—Not a “Wisp 

of Straw” to Deceive an Ignorant Cow; Not a Sec- 
ondary Issue, But Paramount—Real Security for 
America’s Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18, 1937 
Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been sensational developments in respect to the Townsend 
plan and the Townsend organization in the past few weeks. 


Accordingly I think it my duty to inform the people of 
Montana and the United States who are interested in this 
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great movement, who are interested in security of old age 
and in the employment for the youth of our country, who 
are interested in a real national recovery for this Nation, 
just what the true facts in the situation are. 

I feel that, far better than I can say it, the statements 
made by the Honorable Arthur L. Johnson, formerly an 
attorney with the California State Labor Commission and 
general chairman of the Townsend legislative committee 
here in Washington, as stated in his letter of resignation to 
Dr. Francis Townsend, can tell the real, true facts in the 
situation as they actually exist. 

Accordingly I am including in my remarks the letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Johnson submitting his resignation to Dr. Town- 
send and a subsequent letter written by Mr. Johnson to Dr. 
Townsend when requested by the latter to reconsider his 
resignation. 

ARTHUR JOHNSON SINCERE, ABLE LEADER 

I do not subscribe to the remarks made by Congressman 
McGroarty in his speech last week with regard to Mr. John- 
son. I feel that Arthur Johnson is one of the most sincere, 
one of the ablest, one of the finest, one of the grandest men 
that has ever worked in the city of Washington in regard 
to legislative affairs. 

He worked night and day. He worked sincerely and hon- 
estly and truthfully, and he did a wonderful job. It was his 
influence and his wonderful work which was driving the 
General Welfare Act to passage in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Congress of the United States. 

Although Mr. Johnson declined to accept any leadership 
in this movement which we intend to carry on; although he 
declines to be the leader or to be known as the leader of such 
a movement, I feel that he, above all others in the United 
States, could lead us on to a great victory and to final 
adoption of the General Welfare Act. 

However, he is working as he has always worked before, 
industriously and sincerely and honestly, to promote the 
passage of the General Welfare Act. His actions in regard 
to everything were to my mind never dishonest, never insin- 
cere, never crooked in any way, and it was his effort that is 
purging the Townsend movement of many of the nefarious 
parasites who were actually destroying it. 

BLAIR COAN, OHIO GANG RASCAL, CREEPS IN 

It was he who railed against this rascal Blair Coan, who 
stands indicted before all of the American people because 
of his connections with Harry Daugherty and all of the Ohio 
gang in the Harding administration, of ill repute and ill 
fame, and a detriment to the Townsend movement or any 
movement in this country. 

No honest Townsend Club member ought to—no honest 
Townsend Club member ever should permit his name or his 
membership to place Blair Coan back into the American 
political picture—ever let him come back to try his crooked 
ways—and I feel that this, more than anything else, has 
led to the disturbances in the last few weeks, because it was 
he who was trying to steal the movement for sinister in- 
fluences and for sinister purposes, and we have stopped him 
in his tracks. Here is the true story as told by Mr. Johnson. 

JOHNSON TELLS TRUE STORY 
Dr. Francis E. TOWNSEND, 
President, Townsend National Recovery Plan, Inc., 
720 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IM. 

DEAR DR. TOWNSEND: Much as I dislike to do so, I am compelled 
to tender to you my resignation as chairman of the Townsend 
plan legislative committee at Washington and do so at this time. 

Your statements to the General Welfare Act steering committee 
yesterday to the effect that the General Welfare Act is of secondary 
importance, that you will fight the Congressman who has taken 
the lead in the battle for the enactment of the General Welfare 
Act into law if he does not conform to your views on the Supreme 
Court issue, that the Townsend Weekly is your paper and that 
you intend to express your political views therein at all times, 
that one Blair Coan’s connection with the movement is not to 
be completely severed, and that in your opinion the reason we are 
advocating the $200 per month maximum feature of the bill is 
akin to holding a “wisp of straw” tied on a stick in front of a 
cow's nose to get the cow to follow you, instead of considering 
this feature of your program, as I do most sincerely, as the only 
means of industrial recovery before the Nation or that can give 
to the Nation the purchasing power sufficient to bring us out 
of industrial chaos if and when the $200 mark could be any- 
where near approached on the pro-rata basis, make it impossible 
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for me to continue legislative work on the Hill as your repre- 
sentative. 

Nor can I be a party to your obtaining money from the old 
people of the Nation for one purpose and using it for another, 
to wit, to promote your own pet theories on issues before the 
public having no relation to the General Welfare Act. 

I do not question your right to express your own political views 
as a citizen at all times, but to express them in the official organ 
built up and paid for by the old people of the Nation to promote 
the most worthy cause ever placed before the people of this Nation 
is but to divide their strength and disrupt the movement, besides 
being unfair to those who have been donating money to you for 
the sole and exclusive p of securing the enactment into law 
of the General Welfare Act at the earliest possible moment. 


to take 
effect immediately, 

I trust that my transportation back to California and moving 
charges will be taken care of in accordance with the arrangements 
made when I consented to come here at your request. 

Assuring you that my action in this regard does not in any way 
lessen my enthusiasm for the enactment of the General Welfare 
Act (H. R. 4199) into law as the only genuine recovery measure 
before the Nation and Wes will, m y PRULE 3 to 
exert every ounce of energy I possess to secure y en 
even though I have to do so from a distance, and with kindest 

and no animosity in my heart whatever, I remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 
iii : ÅRTHUR L. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 


— 


[Copy] 
725 NATIONAL Press BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1937. 
Dr. Francis E, TOWNSEND 
President, Townsend 


headway on the Hill as your representative. The entire Congress 
is against you to a man, Doctor. By your words at this meeting 


send mame is the greatest handicap the General Welfare Act 
carries, not only in Congress but outside among the labor and 
industrial groups. There is a marked hesitancy on the part of 
everyone to espouse the cause because no one could 
outside issue you would take up the next day, whose toes you 
would step on, or what man of shady reputation you would 


the reputation I value more than anything else. I even went 
to the extent of playing you up as a second Lincoln on the radio 


Imagine, then, my surprise and disillusionment when you pub- 
licly abandoned your plan on behalf of another issue and told 
20 Congressmen who had risked their reputations as I did that 
the $200 per month was just a “wisp of straw” tied on a stick 
in front of a cow, which the cow would follow but never reach 
and, as many present undoubtedly thought and expressed the 
next day, “would follow presumably to the milking shed.” 

By these public statements putting your plan in the light of 
a fraud upon the old people, and your complete abandonment 
of your plan for the Supreme Court issue, and express statement 


that you would endeavor to defeat anyone who voted for your 
lan and at the same time voted for the enlargement of the 
— Court, you destroyed all confidence in you among the 
Congressmen; and for me to continue as your representative 
under the circumstances would have been useless, as I would be 
laughed at wherever I went, besides being classed as a man with 


no self-respect or honesty of purpose. 
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What the future will be, Doctor, I don't know. I feel terribly 


ing the idea of adequate old-age pensions as a means of pro- 
moting the general welfare. I do hope your name will go down 


when it becomes a law you can look back and say, “Well, any- 
way, my idea was adopted, the Nation has benefited from my 
efforts, and I have left my footprints in the sands of time.” 

If, on the other hand, you decide to continue, you must do so 
with the knowledge that you haven't a single Congressman behind 


keep it from ever becoming the law of the land. 

I say these things to you, Doctor, because I know they are the 
truth and because of the love and respect I have carried for you 
since I have known you. You have done the Nation a service. 
If you preserve what you have done, the Nation will in the long 
run respect you, If you attempt to undo it now by standing in 
the way of the enactment of your plan into law, all of your work 
will have been in vain, 

As for myself, I will state that nothing can deter me from 
continuing to battle fcr the plan I know is right. As a result 
of my asking for another 3 months’ leave of absence from my 
State position in California, I am foot-loose and without a job 
for the first time in 20 years. I will stay here at Washington for 
a week or two at my own expense to see what develops. I am 
the Nation im- 


I will do all I can to help, as my whole heart and soul are in the 
work, and whatever I do will in the long run redound to your 
credit and help secure the enactment of your plan into law, but 
I cannot accept another Townsend dollar in view of the statement 
and decisions you made before the steering committee last Friday. 

If the Townsend Weekly and the Townsend National Recovery 
Plan. Inc., fold up and go bankrupt, it certainly won't be my 
fault, as I feel that I have given value received since I have been 
here at Washington, working night and day, and that the night, 
Sunday, and holiday work I donated to the movement in drafting 
the General Welfare Act and in speaking and working for the 
plan for 3 years before that more than make up for any deficien- 
cies there may have been in my work here. 

I tried my best, moreover, to save you from yourself, Doctor, 
but was not successful. You made your final decision public 
here on Friday, and I must abide by it, much as I hate to hurt 
you personally. Personal loyalty ends when one makes it im- 
possible to follow and keep one’s self-respect. 

This does not mean that personal friendship ends, and I trust, 
Doctor, that we can still continue to be friends, even though I 
can no longer continue as your official representative in any 
capacity whatever. I will help wind up things here at the office 
on my own time but will prepare no more radio talks or take any 
other action on Townsend money. 

Assuring you that I have greatly enjoyed our association in the 
past and trusting that nothing will mar our personal friendship 
in the future, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. JOHNSON. 
LET'S CARRY ON AS GENERAL WELFARE CLUBS 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, this old-age pension movement is now 
stripped of its personalities, of its deification and idolatry 
of one man who would dictate to his followers and support- 
ers their vote on every public question. Now the General 
Welfare Act lives and breathes a fresher air, moves on now 
more than it ever did before, with much greater hope and 
promise of its enactment by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The steering committee, of which I was a member, has 
now become the General Welfare Act steering committee. 
It is working harder—is working more unitedly than it eyer 
worked before, to bring about the passage this session, or 
if that is not possible, then in the next session of this Con- 
gress, of the General Welfare Act. 

We appeal to all the so-called Townsend Clubs all over 
the Nation to follow our leadership—to change their names 
from Townsend Clubs to General Welfare Clubs so that we 
can carry on—so that we can enact this great general-wel- 
fare plan into law. We ask them to save their nickels and 
dimes, for God knows they need them. Make this a great 
movement to bring lasting prosperity for all, not a move- 
ment to finance and aggrandize some personality. 
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A century ago our people had never heard of the expression, 
“throwing 


I do not agree with Congressman McGroarty that any 
Member of this House ought to withdraw his name from the 
discharge petition on the desk which asks the discharge 
of the General Welfare Act (H. R. 4199) from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I deny that my signature on 
there or the signature of any other Member assists or will 
assist Dr. Townsend or anyone else to defraud the old people 
of this country, We are not responsible for such fraud and 
deceit. As Congressmen we are interested only in the enact- 
ment of this legislation which is the greatest piece of legis- 
lation which has ever been presented to this Congress or any 
cther Congress in the history of the United States. 

I urge every Member of this House interested in real old- 
age pensions to sign the discharge petition, so we can fight 
it out here on the floor of the House, and give the aged 
citizens of this country real security and not starvation at 
$30 a month or less. 


Centennial Celebration of Passaic County, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE N. SEGER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 18, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE N. SEGER, OF NEW JERSEY, AT 
THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF PASSAIC COUNTY, AT 
PATERSON, N. J., ON JUNE 5, 1937, 


Mr. SEGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
by inserting in the Rxconp copy of a brief address I made at 
the centennial celebration of Passaic County, N. J., held in 
Paterson, N. J., on Saturday, June 5, 1937. The district I 
represent in the Congress embraces the lower part of Passaic 
County, the larger part of its population—a district I have 
always held to be the finest in the United States. 

The address is as follows: 


Freeholder Director Scheidemann, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, a century ago today a Patersonian was Governor 
of New Jersey. He was Philemon Dickerson. Your Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States was Dr. John B. Aycrigg, 
then of Hackensack, later of Passaic. My home in Passaic is on a 
street named in his honor. 

Congressman Aycrigg and Governor Dickerson lived in the “horse 
and buggy” days. re WAS DO ete oat oo ee ee 
way of railroads. While I can today get to W. 

Newark by plane in little more than an hour's time I can picture 
my 1837 predecessor spending many weary hours, sometimes pos- 
sibly days, negotiating the journey. He had to go by boat from 
hall ele Rha POTAGE DNIA ADA age ots TO ace SRO 
train connections. Where Congressman Aycrigg roomed on Capi- 
tol Hill no one had ever heard of anything like the modern heating 
furnace and the ladies had never seen a sewing machine. No news 
came from the Nation’s Capital by telegraph or telephone. And 
it was 13 years after the Congressman's arrival in Washington 
that the White House broke the startling story “the President 
had arranged for the installation of a bathtub.” 

TELLS OF EARLY DAYS 

Passaic County was one of several counties making up Congress- 
man Ayerigg's district—now I represent only the lower portion of 
Passaic County. In 1837 I believe 15,000 would be a fair estimate 
of the county’s population while today it exceeds 300,000. His- 
torians describe Passaic county as the most irregularly shaped of 
all the counties of New Jersey, It has been said to have the ap- 
pearance of an old-fashioned hour-glass. Historians also say Pas- 
saic is one of the best known counties of the State because of the 
enterprise and courage of its citizenry from its very beginning. 
That the people of Passaic County do things is borne out in end- 
less testimony found in the pages of the press. 

Passaic County has had its ups and downs, its good times and 
its hard times. I believe, however, it is quite true that the first 
100 years are the hardest. 

When Congressman Aycrigg took his seat in the National Leg- 
islature, he found our country in the throes of the great panic of 
1837. It is recorded that business in New York City and surround- 
ing communities was almost at a standstill. Nine-tenths of the 
factories in the East were closed and debtors were asking creditors 
to accept 5 cents on the dollar, 
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up the spon 
them strong. They applied themselves to the task of reconstruc- 
tion and invention. Prosperity ensued. 

The thought I would like to leave with you today is just this: 
We have inherited too much to neglect. Every word spoken from 
this platform today and this lovely pageant we have witnessed 
emphasize how much we owe to the struggling men and women of 
Passaic County a century ago. Theirs was not a path of roses. 
Ours has not been such, and years hence it will be just the same, 
We will always have to work for things worth while. 

LOOKS INTO FUTURE 


When we consider all that has happened in the last 100 years, 
we cannot help but realize how futile it is to picture a situation 
100 years in the future. Who knows but at some bicentennial 
celebration speakers may be addressing the assemblage * 
like this: One hundred years ago there were men called free- 
holders and there was still a Congress of the United States”? 

Seriously, I congratulate the Passaic County board of chosen 
freeholders on their program today, and I join them in wishing 
She people of our county all health and happiness in the years 


ge.” They were builders. Adversity made 


The Late Marion Zioncheck 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. MARION ZION- 
CHECK, late a Representative from Washington 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include herewith a beautiful and touch- 
ing tribute paid to the life and achievements of the late 
Marion ZIONCHECK, former Member of this body from the 
State of Washington, by the Reverend Fred Shorter. This 
was a funeral oration delivered at the public funeral services 
of the late Mr. ZIoNcHECK at the Eagles Auditorium, Seattle, 
in August 1936. 
MARION ZIONCHECK—A SHELL-SHOCKED SOLDIER 
By Rev. Fred W. Shorter 


I ha C because 
they seem eminently fitting to this service. Marion ZIONCHECK 
died at — A 


No one loved his family more than MARION ZIoNcHECK. But 
much as he loved his wife, his mother, his sister, his relatives, his 
first thought as he contemplated his last dramatic act was of the 


an he took his adopted country seri- 
It was to him and his people the land of plenty and 
freedom. Raa nl ge EYN SO TONDE TOETO Na gay had 
5 get rid ot them 


He found those powers even greater than he imagined. “We 
battle,” said the apostle Paul, “not against flesh and blood but 
against principalities and powers; against the world rulers of this 
darkness.” The fighter for social justice becomes at times 
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with the intangibility of the thing he fights. The 

more sensitive the more he feels its terrible impenetrability. 
MARION ZIONCHECK was a sensitive man, who took life seriously. 
He took it so seriously, indeed, that it crushed him. That is 
why those who knew him best feel deep resentment at the false 
pictures that were painted of him in the daily press. To dub 
” revealed at best, stupidity; at worst 


will put in their book of remembrance the name of a Polish immi- 
grant boy, the name of Congressman Marion A. ZIONCHECK, of the 
State of Washington. 

For whatever people may say of conduct that hurt himself, no 
one can say with truth that Marion ZIoNcHECK by any vote 
his hurt the people whom he represented. It has been said 
Congressmen, “By their votes will ye know them.” By his votes 
we do know with surety that our Congressman was true to the 
trust we placed in him. He felt himself to be the instrument of 
the people. He took pains, time and time again, to find out what 
the thoughts of his people were about bills that were coming 
before Congress. Not that he thought of himself as a “rubber 
stamp“ far from it. But he wanted at all times to keep in 
touch with the minds of those he represented. 


Zroncueck. Above all, in the hearts of innumerable men and 
Women will be found his name inscribed in letters of gratitude 
time 
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“Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth lie— 
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Glover H. Cary 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Grover H. Cary, 
late a Representative from Kentucky 

Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, one of the most pleasant 
memories which I shall cherish always is the memory of 
the friendship of our colleague, Giover H. Cary. 

It was my privilege to serve with him on the Naval Appro- 
priations Committee, where he distinguished himself by his 
keen analysis and comprehensive understanding of the many 
intricate problems connected with our national-defense pro- 
gram. The needs of the Navy as our first line of defense 
were his constant care. 

Mr. Cary was a brilliant lawyer. He established an envi- 
able reputation at the Kentucky bar, where his ability was 
recognized by his brother lawyers and by a wide and influ- 
ential clientele. He was always mindful that his oath re- 
quired fidelity to the court as well as to the client. 

For 12 years he served as State’s attorney in the district in 
which he lived, during which time his outstanding ability 
brought him the admiration of both friend and foe. 

GLover Cary represented the finest traditions of the 
South. He was a gentleman. He was always sympathetic, 
chivalrous, and courteous. He was positive, but not arbi- 
trary. But, most of all, he was a friend. As such I will 
always remember him. His everyday life exemplified the 
idealism so beautifully expressed in the lines: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by. 


They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so I. if 


William David Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM Dav 
THomas, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, when announcing the death of 
my late colleague, WILLIAM D. Tuomas, of the Twenty-ninth 
Congressional District of New York, I said: “Mr. THOMAS 
had not been a Member of the House as long as some of 
us, but his genial personality and his friendly manner won 
for him a warm spot in the affections of his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. His sudden death in the prime of 
vigorous manhood will not only be a great loss to his family 
and the community in which he lived, and where he played 
such an important part for many years, but it is a real loss 
to the State and the Nation.” 

I wish now to amplify those remarks. 

Mr. Tuomas and I were neighbors; that is to say, his con- 
gressional district and mine are contiguous. I know, there- 
fore, at short range the appraisal of him by the people with 
whom he lived all his life. In their estimation he was the 
embodiment of civic righteousness. They saw in him a man 
of family, that great unit in society in which American char- 
acter is molded and without which our boasted civilization 
would decay; they saw in him a man of impeccable char- 
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acter, true and just in all his dealings, a man whose word 
was his bond, a man who, though utterly devoid of cant 
or hypocrisy, was nevertheless of deep religious convictions 
and who demonstrated his faith by his works. 

By profession Mr, Tuomas was a pharmacist, receiving his 
degree of Ph. G. from Union College, Schenectady, and as 
such was known to his fellow townsmen of Hoosick Falls. 
I am inclined to think his profession had much to do 
with shaping his methodical and serene habits and his 
meticulous attention to details. While administering heal- 
ing potions to the physical man he glimpsed beyond the 
outer casement and sensed the alchemy of man’s spirit. 
Thus it was, perhaps, that he understood sympathetically 
the viewpoints of his fellow men. It was this phase of his 
character that endeared him to them. He radiated good will 
and a spirit of friendliness. Without uttering a word his 
smile spoke volumes. He exemplified an old proverb: 

The spoken word is your master, the unspoken word your slave. 

Brut Tuomas was “no spendthrift of his tongue.” But 
when he spoke, his words, brief and to the point, commanded 
attention, carried force, and left no doubt of his sincerity and 
mental honesty. 

Mr. THomas was successful in business and politics. In 
both spheres he adhered to the same high standard of 
ethics that always motivated him. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his neighbors and of his constituency, for they 
recognized in him a man of strict integrity and probity. His 
name was synonymous with square dealing and straight 
shooting; his “yea” was his yea, and his “nay” was his nay, 
and this was understood and respected. 

Vacillation and equivocation were not in his lexicon; he 
had none of the wiles of designing men who prey upon 
society, nor of the deceits and demagogy of cheap poli- 
ticians. Hence his advice and counsel were sought for the 
wisdom of his judgment and for the soundness of an hon- 
est conviction. He would not compromise either his convic- 
tions of right either in business or in the realm of politics. 
Yet, although a Republican and a party man, having been 
chairman of the Republican committee of Rensselaer 
County for some years, he was not offensively partisan, but 
always tolerant of the views of others. 

Looking back upon the fine attributes and character of 
this man it can readily be seen, I think, why he was selected 
from among his people to represent them in the General As- 
sembly of New York and in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. Had he been spared greater length of days, I 
am convinced he would inevitably have won his way to an 
ever greater degree of affection and esteem in which the 
Members of the House held him during his abridged career 
here; as it was, he came to be regarded as a dependable 
legislator. 

This House has an uncanny way of classifying its Members 
and of placing each man in his proper niche. If I judged 
BILL Tuomas accurately, I would say that his colleagues 
looked upon him as ruggedly honest and sincere, and perhaps 
impressed, as I was, that here was a man whose quiet and 
unassuming manner and genial and pleasant countenance 
denoted and reflected the reserve force of a strong charac- 
ter—the type of an American which has made and kept 
America great. 


Senators Fletcher and Trammell of Florida 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
HON. LEX GREEN 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Duncan U. 
FLETCHER and Hon. Park TRAMMELL, late Senators from Florida 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate and the House 

have very appropriately set aside one day in each session to 
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permit us to pause and pay solemn tribute to our departed 
colleagues, 

During the past 14 months, death has entered our portals 
and carried away 23 of our colleagues. They have passed 
from us to the realm of immortality. They have answered 
their last roll call. Among these departed, Florida lost two 
distinguished and able servants. Probably no other State 
has sustained the loss through death of two United States 
Senators in a span of time so short. 

Park TRAMMELL, Senator from the State of Florida: Law- 
yer; editor; mayor of Lakeland, 1899-1903; member of the 
State legislature; attorney general of Florida; Governor of 
Florida, 1913-17; elected to the United States Senate in 1916, 
1922, 1928, 1934. Died May 8, 1936. 

Duncan UPSHAW FLETCHER, Senator from the State of Flor- 
ida: Lawyer; member of the Florida State Legislature; mayor 
of Jacksonville; chairman, board of public instruction of 
Duval County, 1900-1906; chairman, State Democratic exec- 
utive committee; elected to the United States Senate, 1908, 
1914, 1920, 1926, 1932. Died June 17, 1936, 

It was my privilege to know them and to be associated 
with them for many years. We were colleagues in the Con- 
gress for about 11 years. Our acquaintance, through long 
years of mutual service to our State, ripened into close 
friendships. They were patient, affable, courageous, and 
earnest in their service to State and Nation. Their accom- 
plishments were outstanding and carried benefits to Florida 
and to the Nation which will be appreciated more and more 
with time. The fruits of their services live after them and 
grow brighter in the hearts of all Floridians as the days 
pass on. 

Their passing was untimely and so remindful to us that 
life is short at the longest and that death is inevitable. They 
were profound in wisdom and knew the eternal beauty of 
truth, faith, and virtue. They lived these lines of San- 
tayana: 

O world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowl is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead, 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


Nations have risen, nations have fallen; generations come, 
generations go. Our eternal destinies are shaped and made; 
as individuals we are as but small grains of sand sparsely 
sprinkled upon the eternal beach of time. To our destinies 
we are guided by the great and shining star of hope. Hope 
is the beacon which guides us over uncharted seas and 
springs eternal in the breast of man. It surmounts sorrow 
and despair and fills our souls with joyous anticipations of 
tomorrow. It has inspired philosophers who have sought to 
penetrate the secrets of the stars. It has filled soldiers who 
have fought their way to fame beneath the flashes of the 
sword. It has ruled emperors whose scepters have been the 
symbols of universal power. It has embellished poets whose 
songs have been the mirrors of the passions and the hopes 
and glories of the times. It has imbued teachers and 
preachers who have led their flocks to the height of spiritual 
excellency. It has saved the weak and lifted up the unfor- 
tunate. It is the inspiration which leads us beyond the 
valley of the shadow of death. 


If on a quiet sea, 
Toward heaven we calmly sail, 
With grateful hearts, O God, to Thee 
We'll own the favoring gale. 


But should the surges rise, 
And rest delay to come, 

Blest be the tempest, kind the storm 
That drives us nearer home. 
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The Alien in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, ON JUNE 18, 1937 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered last Friday night, June 18, over a Nation- 
wide network of the Mutual Broadcasting Co. from Wash- 
ington on the subject of “The Alien in America”, at which 
time I also took occasion to discuss the Dies bill which 
recently was passed by the House of Representatives and 
which bill I shall oppose when it comes to the Senate for 


debate. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My fellow citizens, through the courtesy of the Mutual Broad- 
casting Co., it is my great privilege to be able to talk with you this 
evening about the alien in America. I wish to talk to you very 
seriously, intimately, and personally, because I deem your interest 
and mine in this question to be identical. 

If you agree with what I am going to say to you, it is absolutely 
essential that we stand together, shoulder to shoulder, for an 
American America. Look at Europe, armed to the teeth. We have 
here in this country some 14,000,000 of her people, but we must 
not tolerate within our borders divided allegiances and the eternal 
hatreds of the Old World. 

There are some people in official tion who have said that the 
alien is vanishing just as the buffalo has disappeared from the 
Great Plains of our West. I don’t believe there ever were as 
many buffaloes as there are aliens in the United States, but one 
thing is certain, the fallacy of this contention, my friends, was well 
demonstrated a few days ago by the House of Representatives. It 
has passed a bill introduced by Congressman Dies, of Texas, which 
establishes the principle, for the first time, that violations of our 
immigration statutes may be condoned at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor. That bill has come to the Senate for our 
consideration. I am going to take this occasion to explain its 
defects, and I ask your immediate support to secure its drastic 
amendment or its defeat by your mtatives in the Senate. 

As a measure designed to clear the United States of alien 
habitual criminals who have infested our country for many years, 
the Dies bill, I contend, is a delusion and a snare. It is a strangely 
worded document. 

The first subsection of section 1 of the Dies bill provides that 
an alien who entered the United States shall be promptly deported, 

ess of when he entered, if he is hereafter convicted in the 
United States, within 5 years, of the institution of deportation pro- 
ceedings against him, of a crime involving moral turpitude, for 
which he is committed to an institution as a result of such con- 
viction. What does that section mean? If the English language 
means the inclusion of the word “hereafter” indicates 
that the alien must have a subsequent conviction in order to come 
within the provisions of this bill. This bill is an amnesty for all 
paet onee ee cae ot It would seem that the 
ogy of this section of the Dies bill might imply 
ode deportation proceedings must be commenced before the alien 
is convicted. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that in addition to 
the time limitation, in order to get a criminal alien out of this 
country, he must be convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude 
and he must be sent to jail. An alien convicted of crime and 
hiding out in the United States would not be deportable under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Now let me point out to you more safeguards which the spon- 
sors of this bill have cast around the alien criminal and the alien 
who enters the United States in violation of its immigration laws. 
If an alien who is illegally in the United States can escape de- 
tection for 10 years, the Secretary of Labor is granted discre- 
tionary power to leave him here, or—now get this—if the alien 
has lived continuously in the United States for 1 year and has 
a relative living here, including a legally child, he 


may be left in the United States. My friends, I want to be rea- 
sonable about this question; but I defy anybody to point out an 
alien who has entered the United States in violation of the law 
and is residing here now in defiance of the statutes, who cannot 
escape deportation from the United States, if the Dies bill 
becomes a law. 
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e of the 


Of course, if the American people wish to make a 
ted States, 


restrictions imposed upon immigration into the 
or, perhaps, I had better say, if the American le wish the 
foreigner to look upon our statutes as scraps paper and our 
enforcement of these laws as a farce, why, then, these safeguards 
bill can be defended. Let me repeat myself. 
utmost energy to defeat this pernicious 


bill and I want your p to do it, and I want it now. 
My friends, here is one of the craziest provisions of this crazy 
bill (the bill). Subsection (b) of section 2 would grant to 


Dies i 
the Secretary of Labor permission in the first year, in which this 
bill is enforced, to allow not more than 3,500 aliens who are 


I will tell you what the sponsors of the Dies bill are trying to 
do. They are trying to establish the principle that broad discre- 
tionary power shall be given to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to deal with the deportation of alien criminals as it sees 
fit. Once you establish that principle of administration of our 

tion laws, restriction upon immigration into the United 
States is sunk out of sight. 

Are we going to have restriction upon immigration into the 
United States, or are we not? If we are going to have restriction 
upon immigration, we have got to have a deportation law with 
teeth in it. We must have a law which will make it impossible 
for the alien to evade its provisions and get away with it. 

Last year I took occasion to examine in person the records of the 
so-called hardship cases. Let me tell you that I was amazed by 
what I discovered in the Department of Labor. 

In the first place, I found that, in to a resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives calling for the records in 
the hardship cases, the records were never sent to the House at all. 
Instead the Department made digests, and these digests, to my 
personal knowledge, suppressed material evidence respecting the 
characters of the aliens concerned. I wish you could have seen 
the records of some of these aliens classified as lily white in char- 
acter for whom an amnesty is desired. My friends, you would be 
surprised at the filth I unearthed. One man the Department of 
Labor had not the heart to separate from his alleged wife, accord- 
ing to the digest, was actually keeping the woman as a mistress 
after smuggling her into the United States for immoral purposes. 
This lily-white alien, I found, had abandoned a wife and family 
in the country he came from. Do you think those aliens are a 
desirable addition to our population? I will answer for you. No! 
My friends, are you going to telegraph your Senators today and 
urge them to defeat this bill, the Dies bill—D-i-e-s. I hope so. 

Recently I looked over a memorandum prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in relation to proposed changes in the immigration 
law, which was sent to the Senate and House 2 or 3 years ago, 
In this memorandum there is a selection from the records of some 
235 cases relating to alien habitual criminals who were picked up 
in the course of a 15-day period in only two cities. 

The first case of which an analysis is published relative to an 
alien habitual criminal who has been in the United States for 27 
years. He had been arrested eight times, and as a result had spent 
10 years and 3 months in jail. Now, my friends, according to the 
record in this memorandum, under no interpretation of the Dies 
bill which I believe can reasonably be made would it be possible 
to deport this alien. 

The second case, and note, please, I am reading in the order in 
which they are printed, relates to an alien who has been in the 
country for 22 years. He was arrested 10 times and imprisoned 
in the aggregate for 2½ years, but, my friends, he is not deportable 
either under the Dies bill, which we are asked to pass. 

Now, let me skip a few of these interesting characters with 
only a handful of convictions to their credit. Here is an alien 
who really amounts to something. He has been in the country 
for 27 years. He was arrested 16 times in the course of that 
period, and he reposed for 5 years, 6 months, and 1 day in jail. 
The result of his last encounter with the law is indicated as 
“pending.” It is not clear whether he was convicted and sent to 
jail, or fined, or acquitted; but as the record stands, there is 
nothing to show that he could be deported from the United 
States, although out of the 27 years in our country he has fallen 
16 times within the clutches of the law. I ask you, my friends, 
if you think that a bill which purports to clear our country of 
alien habitual criminals and cannot reach such scoundrels is 
worthy of sericus consideration by the Congress of the United 
States. I do not. 

Let me tell you the reason why these people cannot be reached 
by the Dies bill. It is because of the 5-year limitation on the 
period during which conviction must have taken place, which it 
contains, although, as I have already said, I am by no means sure 
what the courts will say it means when it comes to be tested. 
However, that it has the broadest possible intepretation 
in relation to the cases which I have set before you, I am certain 
not one of the aliens whose records I have cited could be ex- 
pelled. That is bad enough, but inasmuch as representatives of 
the Department of Labor have sponsored this Dies bill, let me 
call your attention to the following fact: 
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On January 15, 1936, the Secretary of Labor transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives a letter which in- 
cluded a report of the Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, bearing the same date. This matter is so important 
that I am going to read you what the Commissioner had to say 
about limitations in regard to time, which in existing statutes 
precludes the deportation of the alien habitual criminal: 

“Criminal aliens who have had as many as 30 separate convic- 
tions, others who have spent half of their time in this country in 
prison, aliens guilty of the most serious crimes, including homi- 
cide, rape, kidnaping, grand larceny, counterfeiting, debauching 
the morals of minors, cannot in many cases be deported under the 
present law. 

“This is due to the fact that the present law requires convic- 
tions of a crime involving moral turpitude punished by imprison- 
ment of 1 year or more within 5 years of the alien’s entry into 
the country, or two such convictions and sentences since May 1, 
1917. 

“These limitations as to the time of commission of the crime 
and the length of sentence have permitted many of the most 
dangerous alien criminals to escape. It is also possible for them 
to escape deportation by pleading guilty to a lesser offense which 
will not call for imprisonment of a year. Or their cases are nol 
prossed. Or they are released on bail, which they can then jump. 
Or they are given a suspended sentence, or a sentence just under 
the year required for deportation. If all else fails, they can re- 
quest the judge or magistrate to recommend against deporta- 
tion, and if any judge or even any police-court magistrate so 
recommends, deportation cannot be effected.” 

Now, if you wish Co to pass a bill to deport the alien 
habitual criminal in the United States a grave responsibility rests 
upon the voters who send us to Congress. Very few people in the 
United States, unfortunately, read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and, 
for this reason, very few people realize that when the Dies bill 
came before the House of Representatives, a Congressman intro- 
duced an amendment to exempt aliens who had been guilty of 
fraud, perjury, or bribery in securing their entry into the United 
States from the penalty of their crime. That amendment actually 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 67 ayes to 57 
nays. 

In the course of this speech I have repeatedly called upon you 
to aid in defeating the Dies bill. Again I ask you to telegraph, 
write or, if possible, call upon your Senators and voice, in no 
uncertain terms, your opposition to the of such a bill. 

My fellow citizens, nobody in the United States can truthfully 
tell you how many aliens there are lawfully residing within our 
borders. No one can tell how many aliens there are living among 
us who have entered this country in violation of our laws. No 
one knows how many aliens are residing here in violation of the 
milena ce gh ica tains gaa iy tag mead wiper cid ieee nc 
ab 

The question before the country is, What are we going to do 
about this matter? I recently called your attention to the fact 
that throughout the period of depression the foreign-born popu- 
lation sent out of the United States one billion American dollars 
to support foreigners. I also said there were millions upon mil- 
lions of aliens in the United States who have been so indifferent 
to the privileges which they have enjoyed, that they have not 
even taken the first step toward assuming the slightest responsi- 
bility which citig?enship imposes upon men and women of our 
country. Some of these people have been here for 20 or 30 years, 
or more, and some of these people are preying upon the com- 
munity in which they live like predatory animals. Some of these 
people are seeking to destroy the Government of the United 
States, These are matters which demand your consideration and 
your action. 

My colleague, Co STARNES, in the House, and I, in 
the Senate, have introduced a series of bills, five in all, which 
deal comprehensively with the alien problem, and in order that 
you may understand their purpose and scope, I will briefly de- 
scribe them. 

First. I have introduced a bill (S. 1365) to provide for the 
prompt deportation of alien habitual criminals and other un- 
desirable aliens now in the United States, and to prevent unneces- 
sary hardship or separation of families. Now, this bill is so 
drafted that it would secure the innocent offender from hasty 
and arbitrary action, but it would sweep away all the barriers 
which officials of the Department of Labor have repeatedly said 

rotected the alien habitual criminal. This bill would also clear 

country of hordes of undesirable aliens who menace the breed- 
ing stock of this Nation by their physical and mental defects. 

Second. I have introduced a bill, S. 1366, which would 
nently cut the quotas by 90 percent, exclude any alien whose entry 
into the United States is inimical to the public interest, and pro- 
hibits the separation of families through the entry of aliens 
leaving dependents abroad. 

This bill would close the door to unlimited immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. I yield to no one in a desire to be 
friendly with all our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere, but on 
& recent trip most of the countries of Central and South 
America I found that the people of these countries were legislat- 
ing upon their immigration problem in accordance with their 
interests and not our interests. 

Do you know that an American train crew cannot take its train 
over the Mexican frontier? On the other hand, we allow a Mexi- 
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can train crew to carry one of their trains through to the next 
division point in the United States, and even further, 

Do you know that Mexico will not allow more than 10 percent 
of the employees in a domestic industry to be foreigners? I under- 
stand that the practical application of this law results in 100- 
percent Mexicans and no foreigners, 

Now, my fellow citizens, I am not criticizing the Republic of 
Mexico—far from it. I think the Republic of Mexico in adopting 
this policy is intelligent, and I do not think that in adopting this 
pols, a is unneighborly to the United States. The Republic of 

has recently adopted a policy toward alien labor which 
fons parallels that now enforced by Mexico. Under these cir- 
cumstances I assert that the policy of the State Department in 
opposing an extension of the quota system to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere is without the vestige of justification. It 
merely represents the e of a vicious tradition. It is 
putting the interests of foreign countries ahead of the interests 
of the United States. 

Third. I have introduced a bill (S. 1364) which provides for 
the registration of aliens in the United States, and for other 
purposes. We have got to face the facts. Until we compel the 
alien in our midst to register and be fingerprinted we will never 
have effective enforcement of our immigration statutes. We will 
not know who the alien is, or why he is here. Virtually every 
country in the world, great and small, requires some form of di- 
rect or indirect registration of foreigners within their territories. 
I venture to say that if we secure registration by fingerprinting 
in the United States, there will be a voluntary exodus of aliens 
whose criminal proclivities have, at one time or another, brought 
them in conflict with the laws of foreign lands. 

Fourth. I have introduced a bill (S. 1363) which would 
protect the American standard of living in time of stress and 
free the taxpayers from supporting scores of indigent foreigners 
for an indefinite time. The purpose of this bill is to enable the 
Government of the United States to place the burden for the 
support of unemployed aliens where it belongs, that is, on the 
nations from whose lands those aliens have migrated. 

Finally, I have introduced a bill (S. 1195) to check the employ- 
ment of aliens by the Government. Think of it, my fellow citi- 
zens, this Government of ours, elected by the people of the United 
States, is employing aliens to perform administrative or quasi- 
judicial functions, while millions of our own citizens have been 
walking the streets. I think this fact alone is a shi demon- 
Stration of disloyalty to the American people and a betrayal of 
every taxpayer in the United States. 


States is your Government. 
— House are your representatives. 
power they exercise is power delegated to them by you 
under the Constitution of the United States. The ultimate sov- 
ereignty of this Nation is yours. See to it that you exercise it 
and that your representatives speak your will. 
I thank you; good night. 
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OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. F. T. O'CONNOR, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY, BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WASHINGTON BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT BELLINGHAM, 
WASH., ON JUNE 17, 1937 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recor the very interesting 
address delivered by Hon. J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency, at the annual convention of the Washington 
1 1 111 Association, held at Bellingham, Wash., on June 
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There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Under the original National Banking Act, charters expired at a 
definite time. In some instances the expired 


chartered March 18, 1878. 
The Columbia National Bank of Dayton, charter no. 2772; char- 
tered September 5, 1882. 
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year ‘or 
period in the history of the national banking For each of 
the calendar years 1932, 1933, and 1934 the national banks con- 
tinued to show a deficit. For 1932 the deficit reported was $164,- 
737,000; for 1933, $286,116,000; and for 1934, $153,451,000. For 
1935, however, net additions to profits of $158,491,000 were re- 
ported, and for 1936, $314,143,000. 
It will be noted that the earnings for 1936 represent a gain of 


Number and deposits of national banks in the State of 
Washington 


x a A L ee eS 

A 257,224,000 | $12,733,000 5.21 
Apr. 6, 1925. 270, 872, 000 13, 648, 000 §.31 
Apr. 12, 291, 783, 000 20, 911, 000 7.72 
Mar. 23, 277, 652, 000 | —14, 131, 000 —4. 84 
Feb. 2, 283, 083, 000 5, 431, 000 1.96 
Mar. 27, 300, 934, 000 17, 851, 000 6.31 
Mar. 27, 280, 413,000 | —14, 521, 000 -4 83 
Mar. 25, 284, 378,000 | —2, 035, 000 —.71 
June 30, 1 210, 201, 000 | —74, 177, 000 —26. 08 
June 30, 1 181, 801, 000 | —28, 400, 000 —13. 51 
Mar. 5, 1934.. 214, 907, 000 33, 106, 000 18. 21 
Mar. 4, 1935. 238, 970, 000 24, 063, 000 11.20 
D 297,751,000 | 58. 781, 000 24. 60 
Mar. 31, 1987 344, 493, 000 46, 742, 000 15.70 

The deposits of the 55 active national banks in the State of 

ashington on March 31, 1937, were the largest ever reported at 


ton held deposits aggregating $351,061,000. 

You will be interested in the following comparative figures for 
national banks in Washington and national banks in the Nation as 
a whole: 
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Earnings and dividends of active national banks in the State of 
1 and in the United States, years ended Dec. 31, 1932 
1 


Statement relative to active national banks in the State of Wash- 
ington and in the United States, June 30, 1933, and Mar. 31, 
1937 
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UNITED STATES 


Number of banks 
e eee e 
Total deposits 
Oapltal stock (book value) 
Surplus, and re- 

| $1, 340, 907, 000 $1, 611,331,000} $270, 424, 000 
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Tou will also be interested in the following figures for all classes 
of banks in Washington: 


Statement relative to all banks in the State of Washington, 
June 30, 1933, and Mar. 31, 1937 


June 30, 1983 


Total deposits 
Capital stock (book value) 
Surplus, profits, and re- 


Among the important functions of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is the appointment of receivers for failed 
national banks and supervision over the administration of these 
trusts. At the time of the banking holiday in March 1933 there 
were 1,070 national banks in receivership, with total deposits at 
closing of $889,800,000, and as the result of the banking holiday 
there were added 661 more receiverships with deposits at time of 
closing of $1,113,901,130, making a total of 1,731 recelverships, with 
total deposits of $2,003,701,130. Of this amount, $1,428,502,134, or 
713 percent, has been made available to creditors. It is not nec- 
essary to make any comment on the Herculean task involved in 
the distribution of this huge sum. 

Since the banking holiday some 6,617,500 checks have been 
issued to receivers for use in the payment of dividends to depos- 
itors and other creditors, and since that time there has been made 
available to creditors in closed national banks the sum of 
$1,138,502,134, 
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At the conclusion of the banking holiday on March 16, 1933, 
there were 15 active receiverships of national banks in Washing- 
ton. Since that time, six banks, which remained unlicensed after 
the holiday, have been placed in receivership. None of these six 
receiverships represents an active failure since the holiday. Of 
the total of 21 receiverships administered since March 16, 1933, 1 
has been restored to solvency, and 8 have been completely liqui- 
dated. These eight had liabilities at date of closing of $10,660,264, 
of which $10,410,987, or 97.7 percent, was made available to de- 
positors and other creditors, including offsets allowed. Two of 
these trusts paid 100 percent, including interest. The average 
expense of liquidation in these trusts was 5.9 percent of total 
collections, including offsets allowed. This means that out of 
every dollar collected by the receivers a little over 94 cents was 
made available to creditors. 

There are 12 national bank receiverships in Washington, whose 
deposits at date of failure amounted to $10,007,751. By March 
31, 1937, dividends paid to depositors, including offsets allowed, 
in these trusts amounted to $7,707,009, the average percentage of 
total disbursements to total liabilities being 78.2 percent. The 
average expense of liquidation to that date was 6.1 percent of total 
collections. 

In order to make possible the distribution of dividends to de- 
positors in closed national banks in your State, 14 receivers ob- 
tained loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation amount- 
ing to $1,757,700, all of which had been repaid by March 31, 1937. 

Over a period of more than 20 months only one small national 
bank has failed in the entire United States, and that failure was 
caused by embezzlement. The deposits in this failed bank amounted 
to $507,687, of which $416,005, or 82 percent, was insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

On December 31, 1936, there were insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 14,026 banks with deposits of $50,255,719,000, 
of which approximately $22,000,000,000, or 44 percent, was insured. 
Deposits up to $5,000 in all national banks in the continental 
United States and all State banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Deposit System are insured under the law. Of these 14,026 
banks, 5,325 with deposits of $27,555,856,000, or 54.83 percent, of 
the total deposits of insured banks are national member banks; 
1,051 with deposits of $15,329,470,000, or 30.50 percent, of all in- 
sured bank deposits are State member banks; 7,594 with deposits of 
$6,372,658,000, or 12.68 percent, are State commercial nonmember 
banks, including 3 nonmember national banks; and 56 with de- 
posits of $997,735,000, or 1.99 percent, are mutual savings banks. 
The deposits of 1,167 nonmember commercial banks, 509 mutual 
savings banks, and 3 nonmember national banks are not insured. 
These 1,679 uninsured banks have deposits of $10,870,206,000, or 
17.78 percent of the deposits of all active banks in the country. It 
is hoped that the depositors in these uninsured banks will some day 
be protected by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Since deposit insurance went into effect, 88 insured banks have 
failed. Since March 31, 1937, 8 State banks have failed, and fig- 
ures are not yet available concerning them. Of the 80 
banks, 6 were national institutions and 74 were State institutions. 
The total deposits of all 80 banks were $21,947,000, of which $15,- 
795,000, or 72 percent, were insured by the Corporation. Recoveries 
made by the Corporation in these banks up to March 31 amounted 
to $4,088,474. 

The establishment of this Corporation by an act of Congress in 
June 1933 was one of the most constructive and far-reaching addi- 
tions ever made to the banking law of this country. The income 
of the Corporation from its investments in Government bonds 
has been more than sufficient to date to pay the losses and the 
overhead expenses of the Corporation, leaving the original capital 
and the assessments paid by the banks unimpaired. 

Immediately following the banking holiday the President of the 
United States was anxious to improve the impaired condition of 
the banking structure of the Nation. He accordingly appointed a 
committee to work with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in buying preferred stock in national banks and purchasing notes 
and debentures in State banks. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration invested in State and National banks $1,052,802,103.23. 
It purchased preferred stock in national banks in the sum of 
$519,501,136.98, of which $236,541,305.12 has been retired in full 
or in part. It purchased notes and debentures in State banks in 
the amount of $533,300,966.25, of which $206,739,261.89 has been 
repaid. In other words, the Government has received back 
$443 280,567.01, with interest, of its investment of $1,052,802,103.23 
in the banks of the country. 

The President was also greatly interested in making possible 
the distribution of dividends to depositors in all closed banks, and 
he appointed another committee to cooperate with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in making loans to receivers for 
dividend purposes. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has loaned to receivers 
and conservators of national banks $484,232,333.64, of which all has 
been repaid except $11,616,981.80; and to liquidating agents of State 
banks $417,473,428.54, of which $347,884,354.46 has been repaid. 

In Washington the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has pur- 
chased preferred stock in national banks amounting to $2,740,000, 
of which $658,070 has been repaid; and notes and debentures of 
State banks amounting to $3,324,000, of which $1,726,550 has been 
repaid. 

The constitutionality and wisdom of legislation by the Federal 
Congress and by the several States providing for the escheat of 
dormant or inactive accounts and deposits in national banks has 
been the subject of considerable study on the part of the Treas- 
ury Department, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Congress, 
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Several of the State legislatures have enacted so-called escheat 
of dormant deposit laws. In some of the States, the officers 
charged with the administration of the escheat law enforce or 
attempt to enforce such law only against banks organized under 
the laws of that State, whereas other State authorities take the 
position that the State law is applicable to national as well as 
State banks. 

In general, the Comptroller's office has taken the position that 
where the law of a particular State is purely an escheat law, na- 
tional banks are subject thereto, but where the State law, on 
the other hand, amounts to a forfeiture statute rather than an 
escheat, then the national banks located in that State are not 
subject to the State law. This difference is exemplified by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States in First National 
Bank of San Jose v. California (262 U. S. 366) wherein it was held 
that the California escheat law was not applicable to national 
banks, whereas the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
in the case of T of Alaska v. First National Bank (22 Fed. 
(2d) 377 and 41 Fed. (2d) 186) held that the Alaska statute is 
applicable to national banks because, in the opinion of that court, 
the Alaska act was purely an escheat law requiring a judicial 
determination of death of the depositor. The right of that State 
to claim the property of a deceased person who dies without heirs 
is not questioned. 

The difficulty that is experienced in drafting and construing 
State acts is demonstrated by the comparatively recent decision 
of the Michigan Supreme Court in the case of Braun v. McPherson 
(277 (Mich.) 396, 269 N. W. 211) wherein the majority of the 
court (four) held that the Michigan act (as applied to State 
banks) is constitutional, whereas the minority of the court (three) 
said in a vigorous dissenting opinion that the Michigan act of 
1929 as amended by the acts of 1933, should be held uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, in September 1936 
rendered a final opinion in the case of The People of the Philip- 
pine Islands v. The National City Bank of New York, wherein it 
was concluded by a divided court that the Philippine escheat law 
is applicable to a branch of the National City Bank doing busi- 
ness in the islands. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on June 1, 1937, granted a writ of certiorari on the petition of 
the National City Bank. It is interesting to observe that the 
Philippine court, in its first decision rendered in January 1936, 
held in a divided opinion (7 to 3) that the Philippine act was 
not applicable to national banks. As a result of a rehearing, the 
Philippine court reversed its previous position and held that the 
act was applicable to the National City Bank. Five of the justices 
joined in the majority opinion, while two of the justices dissented, 
adhering to the original opinion of the majority. - 

The Treasury Department, as well as the present and previo’ 
Comptrollers of the Currency, have recommended proposed Fed- 
eral legislation looking toward the escheat to the United States 
of dormant accounts in national banks but refused to recommend 
the passage of a bill introduced in the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress (S. 376), which was designed to subject unclaimed 
deposits in any national bank to the escheat laws in force in 
the State, Territory, or District in which such bank is located. 

The of the (Wayne C. Taylor, Acting Secre- 
tary) expressed the views of the Treasury Department and the 
Comptroller of the Currency in a letter to Senator ROBERT P. 
WAGNER, chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, dated February 17, 1937. These views may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. A uniform Federal escheat plan, with adequate safeguards, 
is to be preferred to the uncertainties and variations of the laws 
of the several States. 


2. State laws have been held to, and conceivably may, impair 
the proper performance of the functions of national banks. 

3. Where the State legislation is purely an escheat law, uniform 
Federal legislation which has been recommended would not im- 
pair the operation of those State escheat laws which adequately 
protect rights of depositors and banks by requiring judicial de- 
termination upon due process of the death of each depositor. 

There has recently been compiled by the Comptroller's office a 
summary of the causes of bank failures in the national system from 
April 14, 1865, the date of the first national bank failure, to 
October 13, 1936. During that period there were 2,955 receiver- 
ships, including 15 State banks, and one building and loan associ- 
ation, which were under the national system because of 
their location in the District of Columbia. These failures have 
been attributed to the following causes: 1,523 to local financial 
depression; 1,407 to incompetent management; 489 to depreciation 
of securities and in value of collateral; 385 to runs on the banks, 
due to lack of public confidence; 271 to defalcations of officers and 
employees; 160 to other us causes; 128 to excessive 
loans to officers or directors or to others for their benefit; and 
86 to excessive investment in bank building. These causes total 
4.449, and the discrepancy between the number of failures and 
the number of causes to which they were attributed is due to the 
fact that in many cases, several causes contributed to a failure, 
any one of which would have made necessary the appointment of 
a receiver. 

With reference to national bank failures, Hon. William B. 
Ridgely, who was Comptroller of the Currency from 1901 to 1908, 
stated in his annual report to Congress for 1905: “A bank does not 
fail suddenly. The condition which leads to it is apt to be com- 
paratively slow growth. Far the most frequent cause of failure 
is a large line of loans to some concern or group of concerns in, 


money, the loans begin 
go after bad with the inevitable result.” 


Fair Labor Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGO L. BLACK s 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY HILLMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMAL- 
GAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA AND MEM- 
BER OF THE COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, BEFORE JOINT SESSION OF THE COMMITTEES ON 
LABOR OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WITH REGARD TO THE BLACK-CONNERY BILL FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the Recor» the statement 
of Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and member of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, on June 15, 1937, before the joint 
session of the Committees on Labor of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, with regard to the Black-Connery bill 
for the establishment of fair labor standards, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


before you to support the measure 
Congressman CONNERY to estab- 


more than 25 years I have worked in the interest of organ- 
. In the course of that work I have 


Congress. 
It is important not only as proof of the sincerity of the promises 
N to American labor. 


men. Upon „ 
tiously begun in the Black-Connery bill, may well depend not only 
the welfare of American labor but the very future of American 


democracy. 
PURPOSE OF THE BLACK-CONNERY BILL 


In the last 25 years, due largely to technological improvements, 
vity of the individual worker has increased approxi- 


economic security to the average American, be he industrial em- 
ployer, worker, or farmer. On the contrary, it 

great fear for the future. 
Ness activity, what do we find? A full one-third of our population 
ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed, and millions of workers are 
unemployed, and everyone uneasy at the thought of the possibility 


i 


fully short pay in some industries, few, if any, people today would 
dare to defend a 12-hour day in public as did Judge Gary scarcely 


sisting that the machine shall lighten the work of men and in- 
crease their purchasing power. What we need to do is to increase 
the pay and shorten the hours of workers and thus permit them to 


meeded and where it will be spent. This 
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power will create an effective demand for the goods and services 
which those now employed, if given half a chance, would be glad 
to produce. You have had at least one modern manufacturer 
before you who understood that. 

, as President Roosevelt has said, “Our Nation so richly 
endowed with natural resources and with a capable and industrious 
population should be able to devise ways and means of insuring 
to all our able-bodied working men and women a fair day’s pay for 
a fair day’s work.” 

NONOPPRESSIVE WAGE AND HOUR STANDARDS 

There should, I hope, be no real question that Congress should 
write into the bill some definite bottom floor below which wages 
should not fall and some definite top ceiling above which hours 
should not be stretched. That floor and ceiling are provided by 
section 4 of this bill and I should hope there would be no ques- 
tion as to what that floor and ceiling should be. Certainly 40 
cents an hour 
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hours in any one day is long enough. It may 
not be possible to apply these standards immediately to all trades 
and industries. Some minor 


hour and no workweek longer than 40 hours should be set 
the Congress. As I have said, I think such a definite wage 
hour figure, intended to be of substantially general 
should be written into the bill. 


THE PROBLEM OF DIFFERENTIALS 


ards of 40 cents an hour and 40 hours a week. The differences 

of living, in cost of production, and in other respects are 

. nearly as great or as marked as many people have been led 
believe. 


Its solution will not be aided by political divisions u sectional 
lines. Organized labor interested in the welfare of labor in the 
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in respect to wages and hours in the textile industry as I am, 
t would be injurious to the 
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2 tr ie ae this Joint Com- 
or the wisdom Congress attempting 
enforce any standard above the nonoppressive wage and hours 
standards set in section 4. It has even been suggested that sec- 
tion 5 be omi Section 5 is the section which pro- 
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The omission of section 5 would in my judgment go far to 
88 the bill and to deprive it of many of its most valuable 
ea » ° 

I do not think that the Congress will have begun to meet its 
obligations to the submerged third of our working population by 
merely providing a 40-hour week which will give them, if they 


practically impossible to attempt a shorter workweek than 40 
hours in any industry, however urgently needed, if the result 
of such an attempt is to reduce the income of the workers from 
$800 to $700. I understand the Chief of the Statistical Bureau 
of the Department of Labor testified before you last week to show 
how low a standard of living even $1,200 a year represents. 

Now it should be borne in mind that section 5 does not give 
the Board power to fix a minimum wage which will yield an 
income in excess of $1,200 a year. That top limit means in the 
case of a worker who has employment 50 weeks in the year, 60 
cents an hour for a 40-hour week, or 80 cents an hour for a 
80-hour week. In other words, section 5 applies only to those 
workers, organized and unorganized, who obviously have so little 
to spare and to save over the necessities of life that they are not 
economically strong enough to protect their own interests in a 
struggle with their employers. 
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The provisions of section 5 are so worded that they will aid 


and not retard the process of collective bargaining. The Board 
may act under this section only if it finds that the facilities for 
collective bargaining have proved inadequate or ineffective. I have 
no 8 that the Board cannot effectively make and apply such 
a g. 

If the Board should fix a wage in an industry below that which 
some employers in the industry have promised to pay under 
collective bargaining agreements, the workers would be entitled 
under the terms of the bill to continue to obtain from such em- 
ployers the higher wages specified under the collective bargaining 
agreements. Nor is there anything in the bill which impairs the 
rights of the workers to strike for higher wages or shorter hours 
than those fixed by the Board. I believe that these rights of labor 
are now fully safeguarded under the bill, but if there should be 
any doubt, of course, language to dispel this doubt can and should 
be added to the bill. 

But section 5 would be helpful in the process of collective 
bargaining. Although in those industries which are completely 
covered by national collective-bargaining agreements there may 
be no need or occasion for the use of section 5, none the less, 
in those industries with which I have had to deal, where plants 
may migrate more readily than labor, where new units are not 
infrequently deliberately established in places most difficult for 
the unions to reach effectively, it is vitally necessary that the 
law should recognize and protect fair labor standards. And 
the law certainly should not stop short when the worker’s in- 
come reaches $800 a year. I do not think that a top limit of 
$800 a year keeps the Democratic Party’s pledges to working men 
and women in the last election. 

It is difficult to induce employers to enter into collective bar- 
gaining agreements when the unions are not in position to pro- 
tect the employers from the undercutting of labor costs in other 
areas. Even when collective agreements are made, the unions 
do not want to see those employers, who have been decent 
enough to cooperate with them, suffer in the competitive mar- 
kets because of the piratical sabotaging of labor standards by 
their socially irresponsible competitors. If section 5 were omitted 
from the bill, efforts to make collective bargaining effective 
among the lowest paid workers in many industries might con- 
tinue to be frustrated to the great disadvantage, not only of the 
workers, but of those employers who graciously or grudgingly par- 
ticipate in the collective-bargaining arrangements. 

It is important to bear in mind that if the Board is deprived 
of the power to fix fair labor standards under section 5, the 
Board will be unable to protect employers from unfair competi- 
tion under sections 8, 9, and 10 of the bill except against goods 
produced under conditions so bad as to offend against the rela- 
tively low nonoppressive standards set in section 4. For goods 
are not unfair or substandard under the bill unless they are pro- 
duced under standards lower than those fixed by the Board; 
and consequently, if section 5 is eliminated, sections 8, 9, and 10 
will apply only to goods produced under even poorer conditions 
than 40 cents an hour and 40 hours a week. 

Therefore, I regard section 5 not as a threat but as an aid 
to collective bargaining. As a leader of organized labor, I wel- 
come the efforts of the Government to bolster up labor stand- 
ards for those poorly paid and overworked, whether they be or- 
ganized or unorganized, whether they are earning $800 a year or 
$1,200 a year. 

It is not easy to support a family in health and decency on an 
income less than $1,200 a year. The appeal of o labor 
to American workers is not merely an appeal for the improve- 
ment of the wage, hour, and other working conditions, but it is 
an appeal of a democratic movement to the workers’ sense of 
self-respect and self-responsibility. And the standard of living 
that organized labor is seeking to obtain does not stop at $1,200 
a year. 

CONCLUSION 


I have had experience with labor legislation. I have had con- 
siderable experience in the administration of the labor provi- 
sions of N. R. A. Although I am no lawyer and cannot pass 
upon the refinements of legislative draftsmanship, I have some 
idea of the practical and administrative problems a labor statute 
must meet. 

I do not say that the proposed bill is perfect or that it cannot 
be improved. But it appears to be an unusually carefully pre- 
pared piece of legislation. It is not excessively rigid, but when- 
ever administrative discretion is allowed, that discretion is care- 
fully circumscribed. It lays down a rule where a rule is needed 
and it allows administrative flexibility where administrative flexi- 
bility is needed. And considering the nature and extent of the 
subject-matter which it covers, I am surprised to find that it is 
as simple and as little complicated as it is. 

It is fair to American labor and it is fair to American indus- 
try. The bill is a well constructed unified whole, and I hope that 
the Committee will scrutinize with exacting care any amend- 
ments which may be offered to make certain that they will not 
weaken the effectiveness or impair the administration of this 
great constructive legislative measure. 

American labor has for years waited for this legislation, which 
has been overlong delayed. Economic distress may be over for 
those who are worried about how they can reduce or avoid their 
income and surplus-profit taxes, but economic distress is not 
over for those who do not earn enough to pay even the normal 
income tax and who have to worry how they are going to pay the 
grocer, the butcher, and the doctor. If we want to avert or even 
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alleviate the catastrophe of another depression, it is high time 
that we set up machinery to protect the minimum wage and 
maximum hour standards from the onslaughts of such an economic 
recession. Those who talk about reserves for a rainy day forget 
that the average working man has no reserves. 

I therefore respectfully suggest that the Congress should see 
that the carefully devised administrative machinery provided by 
the proposed bill is set up without a moment's unnecessary delay, 
so that we shall be able to acquire additional experience and 
knowledge in handling that machinery before it must bear the 
full impact of an economic recession, if it should come. Those 
who complain that the country is being subject to too much legis- 
lation at this time should remember that this congestion, if it be 
congestion, is due to the fact that for 12 long years we allowed 
our economic problems to be the subject only of procrastinating 
study and innocuous investigation. The American people have a 
right to look to the Congress for prompt action this session on this 
important legislation. The American people will not regard those 
who play for delay as friends of the American workers or as sup- 
porters of progressive labor legislation. 


Mrs. Boeckel Approves Ludlow Plan to Keep Amer- 
ican Boys Out of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Florence Brewer 
Boeckel, an author and writer of renown, whose splendid 
work for the cause of peace has brought to her honor and 
distinction in both hemispheres, has made a careful analysis 
of the resolution I have introduced—House Joint Resolution 
No, 199—to keep our American boys from being plunged 
into foreign wars, and she has given the measure her whole- 
hearted approval. 

House Joint Resolution No. 199 provides that before our 
boys can be sent into foreign wars to die in the settlement 
of quarrels of alien origin, the people of America shall have 
a right to vote on the proposal in a Nation-wide referen- 
dum. It provides that, except in the case of attack or inva- 
sion, war shall not be declared until the question has been 
submitted to the people and that their vote shall be decisive. 
It is based on the philosophy that those who have to suffer 
and, if need be, to die and to bear the awful burdens and 
griefs of war, should have something to say as to whether 
war shall be declared. 

It has been two and a half years since my proposal was 
first submitted to Congress and it has never been acted upon 
in committee. I have filed at the Speaker’s desk, in accord- 
ance with parliamentary usage, discharge petition no. 11 
to bring the resolution out of committee and before the 
House for debate and a vote. Surely a measure that is 
backed by the hopes and prayers of millions of people is 
entitled to a fair chance in the House. 

If 218 Members of the House will sign discharge petition 
no, 11, this worthy measure will come up in the House under 
a rule allowing 6 hours of debate and unlimited privilege of 
amendment. I plead with my colleagues in the House to 
sign discharge petition no. 11 so that we may have a chance 
to debate and vote on this substantial peace proposition in 
which so many millions of our people are sincerely and 
genuinely interested. 

Mrs. Boeckel has devoted her fine mind to an intensive 
study of the factors that make for war in many countries, 
and she sees no reason why the flower of our American 
manhood should be sent into foreign lands to be sacrificed 
in the settlement of quarrels that are rooted in the age-old 
hatreds and rivalries of foreign governments. 

But I think it would be well for Mrs. Boeckel to state in 
her own words why she thinks it is for the best interest of 
our country that Congress shall pass, without delay, the 
resolution I have introduced to keep America out of foreign 
wars. Therefore, by unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
I present herewith the article she has written explaining 
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the purposes of the peace resolution I have introduced and 
why it is important that it shall be written into the Consti- 
tution to protect us from involvement in war: 

THE LUDLOW AMENDMENT FOR A FOREIGN WAR REFERENDUM 

By Florence Brewer Boeckel 

An amendment to the Constitution has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative LupLow, of Indiana, to give the Amer- 
ican people power to decide, except in the case of invasion, 
whether this country shall or shall not go to war. It in no way 
| affects actual defense of the country. 

This amendment is of vital importance from the point of view 
direct line with 
the purposes 

When the Constitution was being drafted, the question of how 
| to keep the war-making power in the hands of the people was 


y discussed. 
The Constitution made two unique provisions designed to con- 
trol the war-making power and the growth of militarism. It 


gress—not the President—power to declare war and to 


Commenting on these constitutional provisions, Jefferson wrote 


dison: 

“We have already given in example one effectual check to the 
dog of war by transferring the power of declaring war from the 
executive to the legislative body, from those who are to spend 


which has up to date failed to report it for action by Congress. 
A similar measure has been introduced In the Senate by Senator 
of Kansas 


A petition to discharge the House committee and allow Con- 
gress to vote on the measure is now being circulated. Of the 218 
signatures of Members required, over 100 have already been 
obtained. 

The amendment reads in full: “Except in the event of an in- 
vaslon of the United States or its territorial possessions and attack 


current resolution refer the question of war or peace to the citi- 
zens of the States, the question to be voted on being, ‘Shall the 
d g 


Ambassador Hough 
their interest by letters to Representative LUDLOW, 

Representative LupLow has pointed out that his amendment is 
“predicated on the understanding, which is deeply grounded in 
basic American philosophy and traditions, that the only kind of 
a war the United States has any business to engage in is a war of 


their judgment at the polls in a national referendum.” 
Today the entire people of a country are involved in and suffer 
all, therefore, are fully entitled to vote on war. 


the le. roposes 
of Rights down to date. It is grounded in the belief that the 


framers of that instrument, if they could have foreseen the fu- 
ture, would have provided for a referendum on war to become 
effective as soon as means of communication would make such a 
referendum possible. It is based on the philosophy that those who 
have to suffer and, if need to, to die and to bear up under the 
crushing burdens and costs of war, shall have something to say 
as to whether war shall be declared. What could be more ele- 
mentally just than that?” 

The Ludlow or peace amendment is in line with the recent neu- 
trality legislation and points toward the needed redefinition of 
our national-defense policy. 

Has your Representative in Congress signed the petition to 
allow this measure to be acted upon? 

Does your Congressman know how you want him to vote on this 
measure? 
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The Railroad Retirement Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
only 40 minutes have been allowed for the discussion of this 
important measure this afternoon, and since all of that time 
has been allotted to members of the committee in charge of 
the bill, I have secured permission to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

First, I want to compliment the committee which has had 
this legislation in charge upon its ability to formulate this 
important piece of legislation, so that it has met with the 
approval of all the parties concerned and connected with it. 

But, most important of all, I want to commend the railroad 
brotherhoods and railroad organizations in having promoted 
this constructive piece of legislation that is of such great 
importance to them, and want to commend, as well, the 
managers on the part of the railroad companies for having 
been able to get together and work out a measure that is 
agreeable to both sides. It is not claimed that this bill is 
perfect. In all probability it will need to be amended; but 
it is a constructive step in the right direction. 

It occurs to me that the promulgation of this legislation 
is significant and should be an outstanding example of 
what may be done on the part of the employees and em- 
ployers, when both sides are willing to get together in an 
attempt to solve problems of this kind. And it is especially 
significant, I believe, in the light of the situation today, 
when there is so much strife and misunderstanding in other 
fields of labor. 

Someone has suggested that it is a sign of democracy in 
industry. It is at least a realization of a settlement of the 
question which has been more or less controversial over a 
period of years. I regard this as one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that has been passed during the present 
Congress, because of its significance and because of the 
example it has set; and furthermore, by reason of the fact 
that it is a measure that affects immediately some 50,000 
workers who have earned a right to retire with a peace of 
mind, that they will be protected so far as the necessities 
of life are concerned, for the remainder of their days, and 
because it also affects something over a million workers, 
who will not need to look forward with any particular dread 
on their part, but who will have the assurance that they 
may be also fairly protected in their later years by reason 
of having performed their services faithfully and well. 


An Unemployment Census Is Imperatively Needed. 
Without It We Are Legislating in the Dark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Congress treated itself to the spectacle of arguing the 
amount of relief funds to be appropriated, without having 
any definite knowledge within wide limits as regards the ex- 
tent of the needs. After 7 years of mass unemployment 
and mass poverty, we must still rely on private guesses as 
to the extent of unemployment. It is almost funny, if the 
implications were not so tragic, that Congress has appro- 
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priated billions without first ascertaining the extent of the 

need. Congress should provide for an unemployment census 

and demand of the administration that the census be taken 

within the next few months, before it meets again next fall. 
DR. Sucre DEPRECATES IMPORTANCE OF SUCH A CENSUS 


For reasons which have never been fully explained by 
it the administration has been opposed to an unemployment 
census. Members of the Congress may surmise the reasons. 
It is sufficient to state that the semiofficial reasons given 
against taking such a census reveal the very need for it. 
Thus recently a letter appeared in the New York Times over 
the signature of Dr. Stuart A. Rice, May 10, 1937. Dr. Rice 
is Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Census. He is 
also the chairman of the Central Statistical Board. It is 
the latter title that he chose to attach to his signature in 
that letter to give his statements the semblance of authority 
and impartiality. It was a sorry letter. He would not have 
us take an unemployment census now because of the im- 
pending decennial census of 1940. He would defer the un- 
ployment census until that time, with the consequence that 
the information then gathered would not become public until 
1941 or 1942. 


It is true— 


He says— 


that an unemployment census would have been highly useful in 
1935, 1936, or even in the spring of the present year. It was pro- 
vided for by the Lozier bill, which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives with administrative support in the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, but was crowded off the Senate calendar at the end of that 
Season, 

But now that we have not done it, we should not. Such is 
the specious argument of the head of the Central Statistical 
Board of the United States. 

I DISAGREE—A PLAN SHOULD PRECEDE CONSTRUCTION 

Of course, Dr. Rice realized that that is not a convincing 
argument, so he falls back on several other arguments. You 
cannot take an unemployment census, says Dr. Rice, with- 
out at the same time taking a population census. But that 
can be taken only at the constitutionally set time, namely, 
every 10 years, and that we will not reach until 1940, and, 
therefore, no unemployment census now. Quite clearly this 
is purely an artificial obstacle. We can take an unemploy- 
ment census without at the same time taking a general 
population census if we are really honest in our purpose and 
we really seek to get at an understanding of the extent of 
poverty and misery which unemployment involves. It be- 
comes a matter of definition, and it is for this reason that 
Dr. Rice devotes several paragraphs in his letter to show why 
a definition of unemployment is impossible. But, if it is 
impossible now, it will be equally impossible in 1940, and so 
we should never know its extent. 

To honest men, what does unemployment mean? It 
means the failure of a man, otherwise capable, to earn a liv- 
ing through the sale of his labor because there is no market 
for it. Then all we need to find out is how many people, 
willing and able to work, can find no market for their labor 
for sufficient time and pay to provide them with a living 
wage. Such an inquiry does not involve the taking of a 
full population census. A few simple questions can reveal 
all that we need know on the subject for practical purposes. 
It is feasible by means of a house-to-house canvass with a 
questionnaire containing no more than 10 or 12 questions 
to get at all the information we need. 

SUCH STATISTICS WOULD BE HELPFUL 

What we need to know, to repeat more specifically, is how 
many persons of working age available for work are at the 
time of the inquiry working, for how many hours per week, 
at what total weekly earnings—this, by sex, age, and occupa- 
tions. Any persons working less than the normal working 
hours per week, for any given occupation, or earning less 
than the customary union wage in that occupation will be 
considered partially employed, if the weekly hours worked 
and weekly wages earned are not less than one-half the 
normal amounts. If they are less than that, these persons 
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would be considered fully unemployed. Congress might de- 
fine these categories to its own satisfaction, but a census 
taken within these definitions would reveal the full extent 
of the existing needs of the people for congressional action 
with respect to relief appropriations and other social aid to 
the needy. The statistical conclusions would always be 
drawn within the limits of the definitions thus set. 
WHY NOT USE A SIMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE? 

As a matter of convenience a sample questionnaire is pre- 
sented, which, with the accompanying definition of terms, 
would make it perfectly clear how easy it would be to collect 
this information so much needed at this time as a rational 
guide to congressional action. 


UNITED STATES CENSUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER 1937 

Enumerator 

State City — ee address Name, 
a of family 


The questions apply only. only to ns of l wor! e in 
e perso: egal king ag 


A. For each person in this family of this age and over, giv give: 
——. 38. Age 


1. Name 
ular occupation 
B. If now employed on salary or . in private industry, give: 

1, Hours worked weekly Wage or salary earned 
weekly . 3. Present occupation ——. 

C. If self-employed give: 

1. Occupation 


y — 
E. If not employed in any remunerative employment, state what 


cause 

1. Ola age . 2. Physical incapacity 23. Mental 
incapacity 4. Other 

F. If employed the corresponding month a year ago, state 
whether: 

1. In private industry on wage or salary * k porran 
posod 3. Governmental emergency agency 4. 

eekly 


G. If not employed the corresponding month a year state 
principal source of family income £ e 
H. Give amount of other family earnings 
I. Give weekly amount of private or public relief receiving ——. 
J. Total family weekly income 


Commencement Day Address at the United States 
Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. D. LANE POWERS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


ADDRESS OF GEN. MALIN CRAIG, CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY, AT THE GRADUATION EXERCISES 
OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, 
N. Y., JUNE 12, 1937 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, June 12, I had 
the pleasure of listening to one of the finest commencement 
day speeches I have ever heard. It was the occasion of the 
graduation exercises of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. The speaker was Gen. Malin Craig, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. I liked particularly the 
philosophy it emphasized, its forcefulness, and its clarity of 
thought. It is with great pleasure, therefore, under the 
unanimous consent granted me by the House, to read Gen- 
er Craig’s speech into the Recorp of this Congress. 

The address is as follows: 

To visit West Point under any circumstances is always a pleas- 
ure; to witness the graduation exercises stirs deeply the emotions 
of everyone who has been privileged to attend this academy. 

The joy of this occasion is enhanced for me by the opportunity 
to join with my lifelong friend General Connor in welcoming the 
graduating class as officers of the United States Army. My asso- 
ciation with General Connor began more than 42 years ago when 
we were members of the corps of cadets. As almost invariably 
happens, the same intense, eager devotion to duty that marked 
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his cadet days has been a characteristic of his long and brilliant 
military career. 

The physical aspect of West Point has changed much since I was 
privileged to wear the cadet gray. There are many new and beau- 
tiful buildings of recent construction. The grounds are larger 
and better landscaped, The population has multiplied. There 
are now more cadets in every class than we had in the entire corps. 
But there are many things, and basic ones, that are unchanged. 
I have often longed to be a cadet again—to wander around the 


followed his in less than a year. Twoscore years are but a moment 
in the march of time. They form only a brief chapter in the his- 


ice. 
Those of you who today are leaving this grand old institution 
be duplicated. It 


anything in 
national figures; some of you will become great 
. Nevertheless no laurels that 
ring you the happiness that comes with 
this fitting climax to your 4 years of devoted service at West Point. 

All of you are to be felicitated on the opportunity you have had 
to attend this great school. I am sure that the country is like- 
to be congratulated on securing hundreds of young leaders 
are to continue to serve our Government in positions of 
honor and trust. . 

The good fortune you have enjoyed comes to relatively few 
among our millions of young men. It is a blessing for which you 
will ever be grateful. The enjoyment of this privilege entails the 
obligation of service. Opportunity and responsibility march to- 
gether. You cannot embrace the one without acquiring the other. 
To you much has been given. From you much is expected. 

Though it may come as a surprise you are soon to learn that your 
military education has not been completed at West Point. Indeed 
it will never be completed. So long as you remain in the Army 
your advancement in the knowledge of military science must be 
continuous if you are to be worthy of your commission. The 
art of war is never static. If you would serve your country you 
must go forward. 

However, though the last word of your professional education 
has not been spoken, you have acquired at this institution a funda- 
mental knowledge that will take you far on the road to successful 
leadership. More important still the influences of this school have 
greatly aided in developing character, without which no officer 
can hope to succeed. Here you have learned—if you have learned 
anything—that the basic qualities of truth, honor, loyalty, and de- 
votion to duty are the prize essentials of an American officer. 

It is said that one of the objects of education is to permit us 
to attain the highest degree of happiness. Some find the pursuit 
of happiness a difficult chase at best. Men of renown have fre- 
quently sought to grasp happiness, only to find in their hands the 
dead ashes of fleeting fame. The effective guide to happiness will 
ever be found in the moral principles on which your education at 
West Point is grounded. Here you have been taught straight 

and the right way of life. It may not always seem to 
be the easiest way, but it is the surest way to success and happi- 
ness. Here you have learned that happiness comes not from what 
you have but from what you do; not from what you get but from 
what you give. 

Today a new vista opens before you. Your West Point expe- 
riences pass to the realm of reminiscence. Ranks are leveled. 
You enter the Army as subalterms, each on the same identical 
basis, Your career lies before you. The orderly room, the drill 
field, and the skirmish line constitute a universal solvent for cadet 
standings and academic ratings. The test of time will deter- 
mine your qualifications as an officer. Intelligence, energy, ini- 
tiative, as well as moral and physical courage are all attributes 
of great importance, but in the crucible of experience it is de- 
838388 that always stands the hardest test. On the relative 

of the human qualities of a soldier, loyalty outranks brilliance. 

Your professional reputation is yet to be made. The composite 
estimate of your ability by your fellow officers is not apt to be 
wrong. Gradually and steadily your reputation for good or for ill 
becomes known throughout the service. No young officer can be 
unconscious of the impression he is on others. And yet 
he would be wrong to govern his conduct solely by the opinions 
of others. First of all he must to himself be true. Fortunately, 
by a happy paradox of human nature, we best serve ourselves when 
we think only of serving others. An officer should undertake every 


task, great or small, with a sincere pride in its accomplishment. 
He should make it a cardinal principle of life that by no act of 
commission or of omission on hts part will he permit his im- 
mediate superior to make 


a mistake. Once an officer establishes 
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such a professional reputation his future is assured. His services 
will be eagerly sought and his assignment to duties of the highest 
importance is certain. 

As you leave the academy today you join a great generation 
of young Americans emerging from our colleges to take part in 
contemporary activities. Your part is of special importance. 
are to keep vigilant watch over the citadel of our independence. 
You have the solemn duty to preserve and defend 

that has nurtured you here. To this task you ve dedicated 
3 In a very special way your country's future is in your 
Upon the loom of time is woven the tapestry of American his- 
tory. At irregular intervals there appear the red threads of 
sacrifice, spun from the of soldiers who gave their lives 
in battle. By the deft hands of the Master Weaver these threads 
are fashioned in a pattern of infinite beauty. To this fabric we 


threads > 
the tapestry that is woven it is not the color but the quality 
that counts. In devotion in peace or in courage in war, the texture 
of our service must be unblemished. 

Today you have completed the apprenticeship of your profes- 
sion. You now enter into full comradeship with those who have 
borne arms as defenders of the Republic. Your novitiate has been 
spent in the greatest of all military schools. West Point and 
service are synonymous. Its origin 


visioned by Washington and his patriot followers who founded 
our country and started it on the road to its high destiny. Sons 
of West Point have been our distinguished leaders in every con- 
flict. They have served their country with an unswerving loyalty 
in peace as in war. There is a golden chain that links the West 
Point graduates of every generation. 

Today as I welcome you to the commissioned ranks of the 
United States Army, I feel the presence of the shadowy battalions 
of our soldiers of the past—soldiers who have hallowed our tra- 
ditions by their sacrifices. They, too, I am sure, join in my heart- 
felt greeting. They, too, bid you a soldier’s . In their 
phantom presence we of an older generation pass to you the 
torch of leadership. Carry it to new heights—an ever-beckoning 
beacon for those who serve. 


No Demand for Florida Ship Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with the 
President’s economy objectives. I shall continue to support 
him in all of his essential aspects. I decline, however, to 
consider the Florida ship canal as an essential part of emer- 
gency spending. 

Southern and central Florida is against the ship canal. 
Shippers say they will not use it, the citrus growers oppose 
it, every informed resident of the State of Florida is against 
it. 

If that opposition were nothing more than an instinctive 
reaction to a proposal which might injure southern and cen- 
tral Florida but confer vast benefits upon the rest of the 
country, then I believe the opposition could be dismissed and 
should be. If it can be shown that the ship canal will ac- 
complish all its proponents claim for it, then those in 
Florida might be expected to take their medicine like good 
sportsmen and keep still. But for all the persuasive argu- 
ments of the proponents, there is no assurance that the 
canal will benefit the Nation as a whole. 

Consider the cost first. The Board of Army Engineers set 
the figure at $263,838,000. The cost of operation and main- 
tenance is estimated by the revisory board as not less than 
$650,000 annually. However, the Board of Army Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in their review of the estimate for 
the annual cost of navigation aids and signal system in the 
light of the restrictions placed by law on the hours of 
employment, together with leave privileges, shows that this 
cost, based on actual experience at the Cape Cod and Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canals, must be increased to a min- 
imum of $220,000. But this is only part of the cost. To 
this figure must be added the consequential damages to the 
growers, municipalities, and business houses which could be 
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measured only in millions. Some estimates which I believe 
to be conservative place the probable cost at a billion dollars. 

For that expenditure, many times the cost of the Panama 
Canal, what would the country get? Ask that question, and 
you make the startling discovery that nobody can tell you 
with any definiteness just what we would get for the money. 

Originally the Florida ship canal was “sold” to the resi- 
dents of Florida on the claims that it would promote trans- 
portation and communication, aid agriculture and indus- 
trial development, and give the State additional facilities for 
entertaining and taking care of the constantly increasing 
number of winter visitors. It is my sober judgment, how- 
ever, that the expenditure of over $250,000,000 by the Fed- 
eral Government would not be compensatory to the State, 
and neither would it contribute to the general welfare of the 
people of the United States. It is economically unjustified. 
I have in my possession letters and telegrams from impor- 
tant shipping companies saying that they would not use the 
canal if it was constructed. Prospective tonnage accredited 
to the canal was merely assumed by proponents, and not 
actual. Records show that between 75 percent and 80 per- 
cent of the Gulf tonnage is petroleum products. Every im- 
portant petroleum company which I have contacted states 
definitely that they would not use the canal. The records 
will show that the Gulf tonnage, exclusive of petroleum prod- 
ucts, was less in 1935 than it was in 1920. 

The Transportation Division of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of Commerce, reports 
that the consensus of opinion of that part of the shipping 
industry with which contact has been established in the 
preparation of this study appears to be that the probable 
cost of building the projected waterway is not justified 
through any benefits which might thereby accrue to the 
cargo or the vessel. The significance of this is that it rests 
primarily upon the considered opinion of the principal and, 
naturally, most interested group, the tanker trade. 

Among the oil companies I cannot find one that expressed 
an interest in Florida canal or was willing to say that 
he would use it. 

The reason is not hard to seek. Their long narrow vessels 
could not safely negotiate a 27-mile approach between jetties 
jutting out into the Gulf of Mexico where cross winds would 
throw them on the rocks. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, 10 days after I sent out queries to 
these oil companies I received so much mail in opposition 
to the canal I thought I was Sears-Roebuck. 

THREAT TO WATER 

The most pronounced objection to construction of a sea- 
level canal arises from the threat that the canal, if dug, 
will so disturb the water supplies of the State as to destroy 
much of the present fresh-water supplies over a large area 
of the State, lower the level of spring-fed lakes and marshes 
sufficiently to permit numerous frosts to sweep south Florida, 
permit the encroachment of salt water into the fresh-water 
supplies of the State, and destroy much of the artesian sup- 
plies of water now employed in giving life to the winter 
vegetable and citrus crops of south Florida. This danger is 
definitely pointed out by State Geologist Herman Gunter 
and the United States Geological Survey, based upon studies 
of the Florida water supply dating back to 1907; by several 
other geologists who have studied this. situation; by the 
Pirnie and Burwell reports to the War Department, which 
were suppressed. This charge is refuted by engineers who 
are not geologists, by a special board of review hastily con- 
vened in the fall of 1935 and reporting in December of that 
same year and by one geologist brought to Florida from ex- 
tensive work in Turkey, who stands out as the principal 
geological authority in opposition to the State and Federal 
geologists. 

DANGER TO PRODUCE 

The territory south of the canal route, in which the water 
supplies are threatened, contains 97 percent of the citrus 
groves to Florida, and produces 96 percent of the winter 
vegetables. Increase of frost hazard by reducing the lake, 
marsh, and river water area would make most of this pro- 
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duction impossible. Reducing the present water supply or 
salting the wells also would end such plantings. 


SALT-WATER CONTAMINATION 


Cutting the canal to sea level and 33 feet below, as would 
be necessary, would result in going 170 feet below the present 
ground level in parts of the State where the Ocala limestone 
formation is close to the surface. In this formation, like a 
great sponge, is the principal fresh-water source of the 
peninsula. Under it is the heavier salt water, held in place 
by this fresh-water layer. Cutting so deeply into the Ocala 
would result in enormous leakage from the fresh-water sup- 
plies, permitting the salt water to encroach and possibly, 
according to geologists, permanently salting the springs of 
the peninsula and the wells of at least 80 cities drawing their 
water from this formation. Once this is done, it can never 
be corrected. Great care must be exercised in some parts of 
the State now to prevent salting of wells by too heavy with- 
drawals. Cutting the canal would be equivalent to letting 
80,000,000 ordinary artesian wells run wild, turning this great 
natural asset into the sea. 

There is no demand for this canal from the mass of people 
in the State of Florida, particularly those south of the pro- 
posed canal, and if seems to me that the canal gets its back- 
ing almost entirely from a comparatively few people in the 
northern part of the State who expect to sell land or have 
contracts for its construction. If and when the canal is com- 
pleted, interest in the enterprise will practically cease. 

Certainly, any unwarranted project that would tend to in- 
crease taxation should be discouraged at the present time. 


POSITION OF SHIPPING INDUSTRY IN RESPECT TO PROPOSED FLORIDA 
SHIP CANAL 
(Erepared n the Transportation Division of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of Commerce) 
POSITION OF SHIPPING INDUSTRY IN RESPECT TO PROPOSED WATERWAY 


In order to obtain views of the shipping industry on the prac- 
ticability of the proposed waterway from the standpoint of com- 
mercial o tion, shipowners were invited to state or discuss their 
position regard to it. Since probable service charges for water- 
way use were not known, it was not practicable for members of the 
industry to arrive at any final position based on costs and charges. 
But certain operations problems were generally recognized in con- 
nection with the use of the waterway and some of these were com- 
mon to most of the operators concerned. 

Length of waterway: A significant question which has been 
generally raised relates to the length of time a vessel would be 
confined to restricted waters. It is pointed out by the ship 
operator that the proposed waterway would be practically twice 
as long as the world’s longest canal, the Suez, and that roughly 
86 to 40 hours (operator's estimate) would be required to move 
a vessel from open water to open water over this distance. 
The question reflects directly the reluctance of those responsible 
for the operation of ships to have them confined to restricted 
waters. Generally the problem deals with matters of relief pilots, 
extra or relief watches, and lookouts, necessity for night opera- 
tion, upset ship routine to an unknown extent, and to weather 
conditions. It is held by some that with radio equipment and 
other devices for the safety of a vessel, navigation of the Florida 
Straits has less hazards, even during the hurricane season, than 
navigation through a waterway of the length proposed. 

The possible adverse effect on the passenger trade through con- 
fining passenger vessels to inland navigation for so long a period 
of time under unknown weather conditions was another factor 
presented. Conversely, it was stated that the existence of the 
waterway might augment passenger traffic, by adding variety, 
scenic beauty, and general interest to the route, and would con- 


translated into dollar 


cally time saved must be made commercially useful if it is to be of 
value. A ship arriving in port at a time or under circumstances 
which do not permit of working cargo saves nothing by early arrival. 
(For discussion, see pp. 19, 20, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

tors 


noon cargo is not worked until 8 o'clock on the following morning in 
order to avoid overtime payments for labor. If such vessels could be 
brought into port during the early morning, a full port day would 
be saved for the ship without overtime payments. In this case the 
use of Ce TATAN might be dictated by conditions affecting a ship’s 
port time irrespective of any possible direct savings due to naviga- 
tion through the waterway. 

Other operators serving Florida coastal districts saw changes in 
schedules and service requirements. Possibilities of revised sched- 
ules, change in coastal movement and in competitive position of 
local ports and services materially affect the probable value of the 
proposed waterway. Operators stated that in these trades at least 
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a third or more of their operations would not be interested in the 
use of a waterway. 

Public interest value: Conflicting views were held in respect of the 
ultimate definition of public interest in the waterway—reduction in 
transportation cost to the shipper. Some operators held that under 
current tonnage conditions rates approximate costs of operation; 
that shortening of route tends to increase tonnage surplus and thus 
further to depress rates. 

Other operators held that use of the projected waterway would 
reduce transportation costs to them by a small amount if ves- 
sel transit could be made free of all charges whatever. Any 
charge would materially affect the margin of savings and under 
no circumstances could this saving be passed on to cargo and 
consumer. 

Car-carrying vessels: The position of car-carrying vessel opera- 
tors indicated possible utilization of one or more points along 
the waterway as points of transfer and classification. It is con- 
sidered that cost figures for this type of vessel are not typical 
for purposes of waterway calculations and they are omitted from 
this report. 

Foreign tonnage: Charterers of foreign tonnage were interested 
in possible time-savings features of the proposed waterway as a 
further advantage to them in connection with vessels on a time- 
charter basis. Foreign vessels operate at considerably lower cost, 
which in turn would make any service charges for use of the 
waterway materially alter the position of a foreign vessel in re- 
spect of using the waterway. Time savings, however, in this 
case, ially in regard to bulk carriers like tankers would be 
of direct benefit to operators of vessels on long-time charters. 

The consensus of opinion of that part of the shipping industry 
with which contact has been established in the preparation of 
this study appears to be that the probable cost of building the 
projected waterway is not justified through any benefits which 
might thereby accrue to the cargo or the vessel. The significance 
of this is that it rests primarily upon the considered opinion of 
the principal and naturally most interested group, the tanker 
trade. While there appears some division of interest in the gen- 
eral trade as to the use of a waterway, based more nearly on the 
regional services involved than on the navigational features, the 
obvious benefits to a strictly navigational problem like the tanker 
trade, appears too obvious not to have had the considered thought 
of that trade. 


In the face of figures and reports such as these, and the 
depleted state of Government finances, is it not time to call 
a halt on a $200,000,000 expenditure and return to saner 
counsels? 


Railroad Retirement Legislation Results From Co- 
operation of Industry and Labor—Representative 
Robert Crosser Merits Highest Praise for His 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, passage 
in this body of H. R. 7519, known as the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, causes me to realize once again that manage- 
ment and men, industry and labor, employer and employee, 
have shown that they can cooperate to bring about pro- 
gressive measures for the benefit of those who toil in one 
of the Nation’s greatest enterprises. 

In times of controversy in matters of capital and labor, it 
is indicative of a fine feeling and desire for fair dealing when 
we can see the harmony which has been manifest in this 
matter. 

It is to be hoped that other industries may see in this 
measure that which points the way and may serve as a guide- 
post. To provide for the men who have given long and loyal 
service to the successful operation of the railroads of the 
Nation is proper and right. 

Representative ROBERT Crosser, through his championship 
of this type of legislation, merits the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of all of us. When I became a Member of this House in 
the Seventy-third Congress he was one of the veterans to 
whom I came for advice and counsel. He was most helpful 
to me in many matters, and today I join with my colleagues in 
wishing for him many years of continued service to his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation. 

His leadership is inspiring. 
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William D. Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM D. 
Tuomas, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, it is with a feeling of profound 
sorrow and regret that I speak of the death of my good 
friend and colleague WILLIAM D. Tuomas. Mr. THOMAS 
served with me as a member of the Committee on War Claims 
and always proved most willing to cooperate with the other 
members of the committee. He was a valued member of the 
committee because of his great interest in the measures under 
consideration. 

WILIAN D. Tuomas was born in New York State in the 
district which he later represented in Congress. He entered 
public life in 1917 as town clerk of the town of Hoosick and 
served in that capacity until 1925 when he was elected to the 
New York State Legislature. From 1927 to 1933 he served 
as Rensselaer County treasurer and came to Congress on 
January 30, 1934, to fill the unexpired term of James S. 
Parker, deceased. He was reelected to the Seventy-fourth 
Congress and represented his district well until his untimely 
death on May 17, 1936. 

His value to his district and to the Nation at large was un- 
surpassed, and his primary interest at all times was the 
welfare of his people. He was a man of high principles and 
ideals, and he earned by his conduct the respect and conf- 
dence of his colleagues. By his death the State of New York 
lost a distinguished citizen, and the memory of WILLIAM D. 
Tomas will long remain with us. 


Construction of a Battleship at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, JUNE 21, 
1937 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend and 
revise my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
brief editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Monday, 
June 21, 1937. 

In a very few and telling words the editorial sums up why 
one of the new battleships should be built in the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, and I want to congratulate the Inquirer for 
bringing out the facts so pointedly, and to add that the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard is the only yard that has a ways 
large enough to handle a battleship 725 feet in length, which 
will be the length of the new battleships. The yard also has 
the largest crane in the world. 


THE NAVY YARD SHOULD HAVE THIS JOB 


Having submitted the lowest bid for construction of one of the two 
35,000-ton battleships to be built this year, the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard should be awarded the contract by the Navy Department. 

Its offer was substantially below that of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
for construction of the same vessel and so much less than esti- 
mates of private companies for one of the ships as to make pos- 
sible building of both in Government yards. 

Island is well equipped on every 


ship building. It has always given satisfaction before and doubt- 
less it would again on this new job. 
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Award of this contract, 1 to some $37,000,000, means 
a great deal to Philadelphia in providing employment and in help- 


ing business y. Every effort should be made to have the 
job come here. 
Bernhard M. Jacobsen 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BERNHARD M. 
JACOBSEN, late a Representative from the State of Iowa 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it is always a sad and 
solemn occasion when we gather to pay tribute to a departed 
one, and yet in the case of Hon. BERNHARD MARTIN JACOBSEN, 
late a Member of this body from the Second District of Iowa, 
the task need not be funereal, for Representative JACOBSEN 
lived a rich, full, constructive, and well-rounded life, and 
such was his kindly nature, his noble character, and his 
practical outlook on life that as he neared the brink he must 
have looked back with a feeling of satisfaction with having 
performed well his allotted task. 

At the time of his passing into the Great Beyond BERN- 
HARD JACOBSEN was in his seventy-fifth year, and because of 
the wide differences in our ages my privilege of association 
with him was necessarily all too brief. And so in my humble 
estimation of his contribution to his country and his fellow 
men I judge not so greatly by personal contact as by the 
evaluation placed upon him by others closer and longer in 
association—by his friends and neighbors in Iowa and by his 
colleagues in the House of Representatives in Washington. 
The feeling of respect and friendship for BERNHARD JACOBSEN 
is almost universal in his home city and district and in that 
section of Iowa where he was best known. A prophet may 
be without honor in his own country, and still the stiffest 
test a man’s character must meet is right among his own 
neighbors. The honor and esteem in which BERNHARD JACOB- 
SEN was held is an eloquent answer to that test. 

To review BERNHARD JACOBSEN’S long and useful life would 
be but to duplicate in different language what others of his 
friends and colleagues have already said. Therefore I con- 
fine myself to this brief eulogy and to the consoling reflection 
that the spirit of BERNHARD Jacossen still carries on in this 
Chamber in the personage of a loved, able, and respected son. 


Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JosrePH W. 
Byrys, late Representative from the State of Tennessee 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, of the hundreds of men 
with whom I have served in Congress, I know of no man 
who was more respected and more affectionately admired 
than the late Speaker Byrns. Whether or not one is re- 
spected and loved here must of necessity depend upon the 
man himself. If we seek the common denominator by which 
Members rise to positions of leadership and influence in this 
body, I am sure that we will find the answer in the one 
word “confidence.” 


The seniority rule in the House determines our positions’ 


at the committee table. It makes chairmen of committees, 
regardless of the particular qualifications of the individuals 
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for the positions. The rule has its faults, but it seems to be 
the best solution of a problem. The seniority rule, however, 
does not in itself make leaders and Speakers. Ability, indus- 
try, courage, and honesty are always present in the make-up 
of the successful Member of Congress. One may be pos- 
sessed of all four of these attributes, however, but if he 
lacks the confidence of his colleagues, his progress is limited 
to that obtainable under the seniority rule. 

JOE BYRNS, as we all loved to call him, had the confidence 
of all. He was a partisan Democrat, but he was not a 
fanatic. He had served as a member of the minority, and 
he realized the necessity of a tolerant majority. By tem-- 
perament, character, and experience he was well-fitted for 
the exalted position of Speaker. The rights of the humblest 
Member were always protected by Speaker Byrns. Starting 
at scratch, he climbed the ladder of success a step at a 
time. He was a credit to his family, to his State, and to 
his Nation. This is a better Congress because Joe BYRNS was 
Speaker of it, and this is a better country because he lived 
in it. High position did not turn his head. Power did not 
spoil him. In his passing another name is added to the 
list of deceased illustrious Speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


Louis Murphy 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


E . Lovrs MURPHY, 
late a Senator from the State of Iowa 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, sorrow and shock 
must mingle with pride in any reference to the life of the 
late Louis Murrxy, United States Senator from Iowa, whose 
memory we honor on this sad occasion. As a personal 
friend and admirer, I lament bis untimely passing, cutting 
short as it did a brilliant political career. As a fellow 
Iowan I share the general feeling of pride toward his ac- 
complishments and contributions to the Government of his 
country during a critical chapter in its history. 

Had sudden accident not prematurely intervened, there 
is no telling what heights he might have scaled in the 
service of his country. Only this we know, that during 
his comparatively short time in the Senate he rose to a 
position where his statesmanship was nationally recognized, 
his counsel respected and his value to the great agricultural 
Middle West acknowledged on every side. 

Outstanding among Senator Murpuy’s many virtues was 
his courage. At a time when political hypocrisy was 
spawned by the controversial prohibition question, Louis 
Morpny had the moral intrepidity to speak his honest con- 
victions and campaign on what was then considered the 
unpopular side of the issue. So there would be no mis- 
understanding as to his position on this generally evaded 
question he plastered the billboards across the State of 
Iowa with a declaration of his stand. This was so typical 
of Senator MurrpHy—his hatred of hypocrisy and his will- 
ingness at all times to fight out in the open for what he 
thought right. 

Time does not permit any general review of his life and 
achievements. I leave that to others better qualified by 
closer and longer association. To my mind, however, the 
honor and esteem with which he was held is best exem- 
plified by the action of our gallant President last summer 
in making a special trip to the late Senator’s home in 
Dubuque, simply to offer a word of sympathy and condo- 
lence to his helpmate and widow. In the passing of Louis 
Morpxy, those of us who knew him have lost a friend and 
Iowa has truly lost a great statesman. 
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The New United States Marine Hospital at 
Memphis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER CHANDLER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER CHANDLER, OF TENNESSEE, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW UNITED STATES MARINE 
HOSPITAL AT MEMPHIS, ON JUNE 12, 1937 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me at the dedication of the new United 
States Marine Hospital at Memphis, Tenn., on June 12, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman, dist ed guests, ladies, and gentlemen, this 
is a happy occasion for us all. Not only because we have assembled 
to dedicate these beautiful new buildings of the United States 
Marine Hospital at Memphis, but primarily because of our realiza- 
tion that this great institution of mercy is to increase its useful- 
ness in the service of suffering humanity. A magnificent record 
of 53 years is to be rewarded by a new home in which to do more 
and better work, and with the finest facilities that skill can 
contrive. 

This reservation of 4½ acres is historic ground. Here, tradition 
has it and original records present convincing proof to establish 
that Hernando De Soto first saw the “Father of Waters” in the 
month of May 1541. He called it “the River of the Holy Ghost.“ 
If the intrepid but ill-fated Spanish explorer did not look first at 
the Mississippi from this spot, and I believe he did, he missed the 
most beautiful view of the majestic stream, and the most thrilling 
of American sunsets. But beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 
we know that this commanding site on the fourth Chickasaw Bluff 
was part of the Indian village of Chisca, with the ancient Jackson 
Mound that is in full view of us today, and, after the coming of 
the Americans, was the locus of Fort Pickering. 

Built in 1801, and named for Timothy Pickering, Secretary of 
State in President Washington’s Cabinet, Fort Pickering was an 
outpost of the new Republic, although actually situated on land 
of the Chickasaw Nation until 1818. Gov. William O. C. Clai- 
borne of the Mississippi territory visited the fort on November 23, 
1801, and, in a report to James Madison, Secretary of State to 
President Jefferson, recommended the erection of other military 
posts on the Mississippi, stating that “boats were often stranded 
or sunk or disabled by the illness of their crews, and, except at 
Fort Pickering, there were no stations where relief could be ob- 
tained.” The Governor added: “A few posts to render aid in such 
cases, with hospital stores for the sick, would greatly promoss the 
commerce and the peopling of this remote territory.” this spot 
seems to have been destined for a marine hospital 80 5 before 
the land was bought for the purpose. That is fascinating history 
to me. 

Indeed, in the midst of these historic associations and lofty 

surroundings, what could better symbolize the warm and sympa- 
thetic heart of the Mississippi Valley than this wonderful new 
unit of our National Public Health Service? This setting is ideal 
for such a hospital. Advantageously placed near the United States 
engineer depot and the wharves, 9 to the chain of service 
stations along the Mississippi River from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
within the limits of a city which has been a haven of refuge for a 
century, and where the best physicians and surgeons are avail- 
able whenever needed, I cannot visualize a more perfect location. 

Interestingly, we also witness here today the child paying 
homage to the parent. The distinguished official of the United 
States Public Health Service, Dr. S. L. Christian, who honors us 
by his presence here this afternoon, is not in the role of proud 
and indulgent parent come to honor an illustrious offspring; 
but rather the reverse, because the Marine Hospital Service is 
114 years older than the United States Public Health Service, 
and the latter had its origin in the former. Verily, “the child is 
father to the man.” 

The United States Marine Hospital Service, the parent organiza- 
tion, was established by act of Congress on July 16, 1798, during 
the administration of President John Adams, “for the relief of sick 
and disabled seamen.” The original function of the Marine Hos- 
pital Service was to provide hospitalization and medical treatment 
for sailors of the merchant marine and, until 1811, sailors of 
the United States Navy. The merchant marine then was one of 
the most important enterprises of the young Nation, and Con- 
gress recognized that sailors who were overtaken by disease while 
away from their home ports should be given hospital treatment 
rather than be left on the local communities when the ships had 
to sail away and leave them. 

With the passage of time and the development of the country, 
medical science has made truly remarkable discoveries in epi- 
demiology, preventive medicine, and sanitation, and it is quite 
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natural that additional functions of a public health nature have 


been imposed gradually on the Marine Hospital Service. In keep- 
ing with these new duties, the words “Public Health” were 
added to the name in 1902, and for 10 years the organization 
was called United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. By 1912 the scope had become so broadened and the 
service so expanded that the present title of United States Public 
Health Service was affixed. 

Aid was first administered to sick and disabled seamen at the 
port of Memphis by the Federal Government in May 1870, although 
it was not until March 31, 1884, that the marine hospital was 
opened for the reception of patients. During the interim, patients 
were cared for at the first Memphis City Hospital and medical 
attention was furnished by a local physician, serving in the ca- 
pacity of Acting Assistant Surgeon, until August 22, 1882, when a 

Officer of the United States Marine 58 Service was 
detailed for duty in Memphis and assigned to quarters in the 
customhouse. Those requiring hospitalization were still sent to 
the city hospital, pending the construction and opening of the 
marine hospital, for which Congress had provided an initial appro- 
priation of $30,000 in 1880. 

The ground upon which we now stand was selected in 1881 
out of what was then known as the Fort Pickering addition to 
Memphis, and was purchased by the Federal Government for 
approximately $4,725. Because of the refusal at the outset of the 
State of Tennessee to surrender the land to the United States, 
much delay and considerable expense were entailed in obtaining 
title so that construction might be started. As a result, there 
was not enough remaining of appropriated funds with which to 
erect the buildings, and it was necessary for Congress to make a 
second appropriation of $30,000 which was granted in 1883. The 

hospital plant consisted of two frame pavilion wards, a 
brick executive building (recently moved to the rear to be re- 
modeled), a brick laundry and kitchen building, the frame resi- 
dence now occupied by the medical officer in charge, and a few 
small frame buildings. 

For a number of years, well beyond the turn of the present 
century, the original hospital and its equipment were adequate to 
meet the demands. However, with the enlargement of the juris- 
diction, it became increasingly apparent that the facilities were 
insufficient. The buildings, once the pride of Memphis, became 
antiquated, and the equipment obsolete. In the meantime the 
benefits of the marine hospitals throughout the Nation were ex- 
tended by leaps and bounds to the following classes of Govern- 
ment employees in addition to their original beneficiaries: Officers 
and enlisted men, active and retired, of the United States Coast 
Guard; officers and seamen on vessels of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; officers and crews of vessels and employees of 
the Lighthouse Service, active and retired; officers and crews of 
vessels of the Bureau of Fisheries; seamen from vessels of the Army 
Engineer Corps, Army transports, and other vessels of the United 
States Army; seamen on vessels of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion; seamen employed on vessels of the United States Govern- 
ment of more than 5 tons burden and on State school ships; 
cadets on State school ships; aliens detained in hospitals of the 
Public Health Service under the immigration laws and regulations; 
beneficiaries of the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission; officers of the Public Health Service and those employees 
thereof on national quarantine stations, on board quarantine ves- 
sels, and on field duty; and Federal prisoners confined in public 
institutions under the control of the Department of Justice. 

In addition to the above nonpay beneficiaries, the marine hos- 
pitals are open also to certain pay patients, including foreign sea- 
men, patients of the United States Veterans’ Administration, offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the United States Army, officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Navy, and enrollees of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Through the untiring efforts of Senator McKELLAR and Congress- 
man Crump, the imperative need for increased and modern facili- 
ties at the Memphis Marine Hospital was recognized, and, under 
the act of March 4, 1931, the construction of a new surgical build- 
ing was authorized. This building, which contains ward space for 
85 patients, an operating suite, dressing and examination rooms, 
kitchen and dining rooms, was completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $150,000, and occupied in August 1934. 

During that summer Dr. Christian came to Memphis to inspect 
the new surgical building, and Dr. Lombard impressed upon him 
the absolute necessity of further improvements; and before I went 
to Washington in December 1934, Commissioner Clifford Davis, 
who had been watching the wooden buildings as fire hazards, 
brought me down here, and he and Dr. Lombard fired me with 
the determination to supplement the successful efforts which al- 
ready had been made. I claim no credit for what has been ac- 
complished, but it was my privilege and pleasure to cooperate 
with all of the officials and agencies of the Federal and local 
governments toward the fruition of their efforts. 

Under the act of August 12, 1935, an amount of $535,000 was 
made available for the construction of a new ward building, 
nurses’ home, two sets of junior officers’ quarters, for the reloca- 
tion, rehabilitation, and conversion into quarters for junior officers 
of the old administration building, the relocation and alteration 
of the old building known as building no. 6 to be used for housing 
attendants, the construction of a new retaining wall, and a build- 
ing to house the garage, shops, and laundry. It was found that 
this amount was not sufficient to provide for all these require- 
ments, and under the act of June 22, 1936, an additional $150,000 
was made available. The new ward building, nurses’ homes, one 
set of new junior officers’ quarters, and the relocation and re- 
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habilitation of certain existing buildings to convert them into 
quarters as mentioned above are now about completed and will 
be ready for occupancy within a very short time. These are the 


Steps are being of certain additional 
land adjoining the hospital reservation on the east, and as soon 
as the Government acquires title thereto, a contract will be awarded 
for one additional duplex house for junior officers and for the 
construction of a building to house the shops, garage, and laundry. 
When the new laundry has been completed the space now occupied 
by the present laundry in the surgical building will be remodeled 
for other hospital purposes. 

The completion of the construction program in its entirety will 
make available the following: The new ward building and surgi- 
cal unit; quarters for the medical officer in charge; three double 
houses for junior officers, nurses’ homes, attendants’ quarters, and 
laundry, garage, and shops building. Of the amount of $685,000 
allotted for the construction program, there still remains an un- 
obligated balance which will be available for the acquisition of 
the additional land mentioned and the completion of the project 
as contemplated. 

I would be remiss if I did not tell you of the essential part 
played by the city of Memphis in this building program. Already 
the city has donated a strip of land to the United States for the 
retaining wall which is being built on the west and north sides 
of the reservation, and has consented to close Armstrong Place 
just east of us as soon as the frontage on Delaware Street is ac- 
quired. Furthermore, behold the new roadway which will circle 
the mound and provide an unequaled river view with an approach 
from California Avenue. This will be a great scenic drive, and 
will bring the new marine hospital to the eyes of thousands of 
people of the South for the first time. Indeed, our sincerest 
thanks are extended to Mayor Overton, Engineer Fowler, and the 
city commission for their uniform cooperation and their actual 
contributions. As usual, the Memphis Chamber of Commerce was 
called woon for important data and responded promptly and 
effectively. 

This new marine hospital is a fitting complement to the group 
of renowned hospitals which have served the people of the Mid- 
south for generations, and have made Memphis a widely known 
hospital center. We are proud of our hospitals and their enviable 
records. St. Joseph’s Hospital, the oldest of the group and yet 
modern and up to date in every way, has a splendid record of 
service. The new John Gaston Hospital, owned by the city of 
Memphis and named in memory of a kindly disposed progressive 
citizen of the days gone by, is one of the greatest medical insti- 
tutions in the land. The Baptist Hospital, opened in 1912 and 
achieving success from the start, has increased its size and its 
benefits, and is our largest nursing home today. The Gartley- 
Ramsey Hospital is a smaller unit, and of a high standard. 


Shelby County Hospital and the tuberculosis sanitarium at Oak- 
celled in their utility. The crippled children’s hos- 
pital, and the crippled adults’ hospital, and the eye, ear, nose, 
and throat hospi are all especially fine institutions in their 
respective fields; and now the new marine hospital has come to 
take its place and meet the needs of the vast territory which it 
serves. So, we welcome this latest addition to our modern hos- 
itals, and congratulate ourselves and the people of our section 

+ the Federal Government has seen fit to rebuild the illustrious 
institution which it founded on this bluff nearly 56 years ago, 
and extend its blessings to the sick and injured who are eligible 
from the States of Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, northern 


Alabama, and southeastern Missouri. 
May I express our appreciation to Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran and 
Assistant Surgeon General Christian for the uniform cooperation 
which they have given us in the operation of the marine hospital in 
Memphis and in the formulation, development, and completion of 
the new buildings? We regret that Dr. Parran is not with us 
today, but we are most happy to have Dr. Christian. It was 
he who took back to W: the vision of the new marine 
hospital and he has worked loyally and faithfully for its fulfill- 
ment. Although I have called on him personally or by telephone 
a multitude of times, he has never failed to respond readily and 
willingly. We are very much indebted to him. 
Also, let me welcome to Memphis Mr. W. E. Reynolds, the Assist- 
ant Director of Procurement of the Treasury Department. Mr. 
lds is one of the most important officials in the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and the office which he holds involves 
tremendous responsibility. He is well known for his most ex- 
cellent judgment, for his solicitous care of public funds, and for 
his impartiality. He has been most courteous and considerate, 
and, has pressed the construction of the new buildings with all 
proper diligence. 


We cannot commend too highly the outstanding work of Lt. Col. - 


Marion S. Lombard, senior surgeon in charge of the hospital for 
the last 4 years. He came to Memphis a stranger, and upon taking 
over the assignment recognized the absolute necessity for mod- 

the hospital. This he set about to do with a fine type of 
determination and persistence. He generated great enthusiasm 
for the project, and it was he who challenged my interest in the 
reconstruction of the hospital shortly before I went to Congress. 
He has worked on the plans and at the same time has operated 
the existing facilities with scrupulous attention and 
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the rules of the service require that he must be transferred to 
a different station, even though it is a promotion well deserved. 
The members of the staff of the hospital, the consultants, in- 
ternes, nurses, and attendants have been efficient in their work 
and enthusiastic in their support of the new program, and I wish 
that I could call each of them by name. Today we are particu- 
larly obligated to Col. Edward McGowan and the Memphis chapter 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association for sponsoring this delightful 
program, and I want to thank everyone who has had a part in it. 
It is most appropriate and in keeping with this patriotic occasion. 

Therefore, with a deep sense of gratitude for this splendid gift 
from our generous Government, and with the fervent hope that 
this noble institution may daily increase its usefulness in the field 
of mercy, we dedicate the new buildings of the Memphis Marine 
Hospital in the spirit of these beautiful lines which our charming 
Mrs. Virginia Frazer Boyle, one of the South’s most gifted poets, 
has written especially for us today: 


“Here he may rest, the warder of the seas, 

And find the ease from pain that skill can give; 
Where Science waits with healing in her hands, 
To bind the wounds, to give the hope to live.” 


Treland’s New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES L. QUINN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


ADDRESS OF DAVID L. LAWRENCE, SECRETARY OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL REUNION, ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, AT 
PITTSBURGH, PA., JUNE 19, 1937 


Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following address of David L. Lawrence, 
secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the 
Thirty-third Annual Reunion of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 


nians, at Kennewood Park, Pittsburgh, Saturday, June 19, 
1937: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and friends of Ireland, we meet 
here today in a holiday spirit, but I am sure that we all recognize 
in this occasion so; symbolic of those great traditions nur- 
tured by the Irish people on American soil. 

For the past 33 years reunions such as this have given us op- 
portunity to review the long and honorable history of the sons and 
daughters of Ireland in the New World. More than that, we have 
taken from them increased devotion to the great principles of 
American democracy. Proud as we are of the cent 
the Irish and those of Irish descent have played in the upbuild- 
ing of America, that very pride makes all of us better citizens, 

as it does our loyalty to a Nation that Irish brain and 
Irish blood has helped to create. 

When America looked for help in the struggle against oppres- 
sion, where could it find more loyal supporters than in a people 
TA ET OE eet Pete ENG Pee ot eee 

on 

When it looked for defenders of democracy and human liberty, 
where better could it look than to Ireland, whose proud spirit of 
. independence and passionate love of liberty are known the 
world over. 

And when it wanted men ready to offer their lives in the cause 
of justice, again it was Ireland that offered fighting men—Moylan, 
Knox, Sullivan, Montgomery, and the thousands of others who 
fought side by side with General Washington in the dark early 
days of the Republic. 

It was no accident that on the roll of Revolu heroes are 
inscribed such Irish names as Mad Anthony Wayne, Commodore 
John Barry, Stephen Moylan. Nor is it any accident that 13 of the 
57 signers of the Declaration of Independence were of Irish blood. 

I need not speak of the great public officials, the great statesmen, 
the great scientists, and men of letters, who have helped down the 
nited States a great Nation. The great tradi- 
ti the Irish people are part of the very warp and woof of our 


In the blackest hours of our recent depression Americans of 
Irish descent by the millions rallied to the banners of America’s 
New Deal. In that crisis, as in all other crises, they responded to 
the challenge of the times with rare courage and high idealism. 

Why were they for the New Deal? They believed in it, and they 
still believe in it, because it represents the things they have always 
stood for—fair play, equality of opportunity, and liberal de- 


proficiency. 
Dr. Lombard has become a real Memphian, and we regret that | mocracy. 
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Treland had a new deal long before we had it, and today the 
new-deal measures in operation there far surpass our own in 
scope and significance. 

Since 1922, when the Irish Free State was established, Ireland 
has had a new deal. It was begun under the Cosgrave government, 
and it has been developed under the De Valera government. 

The growth of Ireland’s new deal has been amazing, particularly 
when we consider that the Irish Free State has only one-third the 
population of Pennsylvania. 

We here in America are proud of our Tennessee Valley Authority. 
But Ireland has had a T. V. A. for years on the River Shannon. 
The Shannon hydroelectric development was built at a cost of 
$80,000,000, It represents one of the largest developments in 
Europe in a quarter of a century. Work was started in 1925, and 
4 years later the Shannon was furnishing steady, cheap electric 
power to practically all of the 26 counties of the Free State. With 
that has come the spread of home comforts, of new civilization, to 
people in remote areas—and from the very beginning it has more 
than paid its way. 

We think we are advanced in housing and slum clearance. Yet, 
while our own housing program lags, Ireland goes ahead. Already 
more than 50,000 houses have been bullt or reconstructed, includ- 
ing thousands of low-cost laborers’ cottages, as well as low-cost 
homes for average workers. The city of Dublin alone is building 
15,000 homes and the city of Cork 4,000. 

We have only recently established old-age pensions, blind pen- 
sions, and unemployment compensation. Ireland has had them for 
years, spending far more per capita than we. 

In education the trend in Ireland has been the same. We are 
just beginning to consolidate rural schools on a large scale. They 
did it years ago. They have built new teachers colleges and new 
vocational training schools, They furnish free school busses, free 
meals and lunches for poor children, free dental and medical care, 
free college scholarships for honor pupils, 

Their public-health program is considered a model for the world. 
Substantial loans and expert help have been given to local com- 
munities for new sanitary facilities and new hospitals. In a short 
10 years they have made a 50-percent reduction in deaths from 
contagious diseases—an almost unprecedented achievement. 

For new roads alone the Free State has spent well over $46,000,- 
000, and in a country less than half the size of Pennsylvania, that 
represents a vast and comprehensive highway program. 

You may recall that the Roosevelt administration’s resettlement 
project was considered wildly radical. Yet Ireland has been stead- 
ily resettling its farmers, taking them from barren lands, and 
reestablishing them in the rich and fertile counties. Its entire 
agricultural program in many ways was a forerunner of our own 
A. A. A. The Government guarantees the farmer a market for his 
product and guarantees a normal market price. Control of im- 
ports, subsidies, and expert laboratory and experimental services, 
all have contributed to make possible in 4 short years the preser- 
vation of the entire Irish market for the Irish farmer. Back in 
1928 Ireland produced only 3% percent of the wheat it consumed. 
Now it produces 100 percent and has no wheat imports at all. 
The same is true with beet sugar. Four years ago Ireland bought 
all of its beet sugar from other countries. Today it produces 90 

t of its own supply. 

We in America are rightly proud of our legislation for the pro- 
tection of labor. In Ireland, over a period of only 3 years, em- 
ployment has increased 46 percent and more than 300 new fac- 
tories have been opened. The Irish worker was protected by his 
Government when the American worker was still the “forgotten 
man.” Before any manufacturer receives a license to operate in 
Ireland he must comply with Government-maintained wage stand- 
ards, maximum-hour laws, and strict sanitary requirements. 

The bogs of Ireland, formerly practically wasteland, are being 
developed. Airports and seaports are being constructed with 
almost unbelievable rapidity. Plans are now under way for inter- 
national air service. Radio stations and telephone lines are going 
up on all sides. : 

Socially and economically, Ireland is developing through its own 
new deal, and through the courageous pioneering spirit of its 
people. It is that same spirit in our country which has helped to 
make our own New Deal the wonder of the world. Nor is there 
anything radical in these developments. Conservatives and liberals 
alike have put their shoulder to the wheel to make them possible. 
No one complains that the cost is too great. In fact, the first 
Government loan of $50,000,000, as far back as 1922, was oversub- 
scribed by $30,000,000 in a few days. Nor has there been any 
conflict between this swift social development and the ancient 
faith of the Irish people. The Free State is 80 percent Catholic, 
as firm in its faith as ever before in history. The parish priest 
or the local bishop almost invariably dedicates the new-deal en- 
terprises of the Irish Free State, whether they be housing, hydro- 
electric plants, or new highways. 

The story of Ireland’s new deal is almost as inspiring as the great 
history of Ireland. I cannot do much more than touch upon it 
here. But it is a demonstration of the great spirit of the Irish 
people, the same spirit that has helped so nobly not only in the 
building of our country but in the solution of its problems in 
times of chaos and distress. 

The spirit of humanity which shows itself in our great social 
measures, and the progressive spirit which is manifested in our 
new economic developments, has its counterpart in Ireland as 
well—and we who have faced the problems of depression during 
these past few years can well afford to take off our hats to Ireland. 

Love of country is among the greatest of all virtues. I feel that 
in this gathering today there is demonstrated that love of our 
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own land is amplified rather than diminished by our reverence for 
the great traditions of Ireland. It seems to me that while we 
at all times profess our allegiance to our country, on such occa- 
sions as this we make a public pledge of that allegiance not only 
as individuals but as a group—a group dedicated to the highest 
and best ideals of American life, ready as our forbears have always 
been to make any sacrifice in order that our American democracy 
may go forward. 

Today America is pioneering in a new social and economic era, 
and the spirit of a people who built a T. V. A. on the Shannon, 
while ours was only an economist’s dream, will be with us all 
and with America in the years that lie before us. x 


General Welfare Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL ROGERS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


RESOLUTION ENACTED BY OKLAHOMA LEGISLATURE 


Mr, ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish to insert a resolution enacted by the regular session 
of the Sixteenth Legislature of Oklahoma. The author of 
this resolution is the Honorable Felix Church, a member of 
the Oklahoma State Senate. The resolution is as follows: 


A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States of 
America to pass H. R. 4199, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 2d day of February 1937 and known as the 
General Welfare Act of 1937 


To the President and the Congress of the United States of 
America: 


Your memorialist, the Sixteenth Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, respectfully represents: 

Our Nation as a whole and our people as individual units of 
the Nation are suffering from and because of a general paralysis 
of business, industry, and trade. 

The tion in business, from whatever cause or causes 
originated, has and still is causing enormous loss everywhere 
equally to concentrated capital engaged in the basic industries 
of our country and also the individual citizenry of our Nation, 
carrying with it on the crest of its foremost waves, misery, suf- 
fering, and want to those of limited means, who, because of this 
depression in industry and trade are deprived of earning their 
daily wage, in order that they might relieve the gnawing pangs of 
hunger or clothe the weakening body against the rigors of misery 
and poverty. 

These deplorable conditions are so widespread and universal 
in the extent to which they affect the citizenry of the Nation 
that it is breeding a dangerous discontent, fostering strikes, in- 
stilling the idea of communism, and is wholly destructive of the 
morale of a large and growing number of people to such extent 
as to give the gravest warning and apprehension for the safety 
of the General Government. 

It is apparent that so long as the general populace of the 
Nation has no buying power nor the opportunity to create a 
buying power that any effort to stimulate either trade or industry 
must of necessity be sporadic in its nature and in the end a 
failure as has been repeatedly proven. 

All efforts so far in the giving of relief have either been local 
in character or applied for the relief of certain classes of citizens 
or to stabilize or stimulate certain trades or industries, and that 
all like proposals made by financial and industrial leaders and by 
many Members of the honorable the Congress of the United States 
are of a like character and, as your memorialists fully believe, must 
in the end also fail to meet the Nation’s needs, 

Without decrying the potential local or class benefits to be 
derived from such measures so sponsored, we would call your 
attention to a measure of proposed legislation which we believe 
would meet the Nation’s need and give immediate relief to all 
who need. The proposed legislation we propose is known as the 
General Welfare Act of 1937, H. R. 4199, which is simple, self- 
executing, self-liquidating, and Nation-wide in its application. 
It does not contemplate any changes in our Government or the 
establishment of any new departments, In support of this con- 
structive legislation, it is the primary duty of all civilized govern- 
ments to provide its subjects and citizens with a flexible, liquid, 
rapid-moving medium of exchange, whose value must be kept 
fairly constant and whose flow through channels of trade and com- 
merce must be constant and uninterrupted. 

First. Available records indicate the following burdens now borne 
by citizens of the United States, to wit: 
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In 28 States costs and upkeep of poorhouses with 


775,000 ——: — ap TOU O00 000. 
All forms of relief work 86, 000, 000, 000 
Cost of all forms of crime 18, 000, 000, 000 
Cost to labor by reason of lower wages and loss 

of time . rage pe a 25, 000, 000, 000 


to provide State and local charities, work for the unemployed, 
and it will enormously reduce the necessity of contributions to 
such organizations as the Red Cross and community chests which 
is now a direct drain on business and wage earners, amounting 
to millions of dollars. 

Fifth. It will save millions of dollars to those now paying hard- 
earned premiums for old-age annuity insurance, maintained now 
by private corporations and sold now by insurance companies for 
commissions and profit. 

Sixth. It will save millions of dollars now spent to maintain 
old soldiers’ homes by the Government, as well as old people’s 
homes maintained by trade-unions and professions. 


Seventh. It will save millions of dollars now spent by the tax- . 


payers to pay pensions to old soldiers, Army officers, judges, and 
other retired civil-service Government employees and other aged 
citizens who are now receiving an inadequate amount as a 
pension, 

Eighth. It will save billions of dollars annually in the field of 
crime, Our penal institutions are now overcrowded with the 
youth who turned to crime in desperation and resentment against 
want and lack of opportunity in a land of wealth and abun- 
dance. Millions of our youths will be saved from a life of crime, 
and thousands now in penal institutions will be saved by society 
and be put to work in respectable and self-sustaining occupations. 


unemployment, while increasing a profit for a few, while the 
common people pay taxes to support the unemployed which these 
labor-saving machines and devices have created. 

Wherefore your memorialist prays that you examine carefully 
into all of the merits of the aforesaid General Welfare Act of 
1937, House Resolution No. 4199, and that you devote to it your 


suffering may be driven from our land, as we believe it salons 
(1) Preserve and perpetuate our political industry; 
(2) Will produce economic freedom for our people; 
(3) Will result in a high degree of social justice; and 
(4) Will restore prosperity to our Nation. 


The Veterans of Our Wars—The Fight in Congress 
for the Bonus—Neutrality and Antiprofiteering 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, AT 
THE NATIONAL ANNUAL LOYALTY CELEBRATION, HELD IN 
THE CITY AUDITORIUM AT NORFOLK, VA., MARCH 21, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address deliv- 
ered by me at the National Annual Loyalty Celebration, 
held in the city auditorium at Norfolk, Va., March 21, 1937. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, guests, my comrades, and ladies 
and gentlemen, this has been a most delightful day for Mrs, 
Smith and myself, and our appreciation of your wonderful hos- 
pitality cannot be in words. Our visit to the 179565 
yard at Portsmouth, the Norfolk Naval Base, Cape Henry, Vir- 
ginia Beach, and other points of interest has been most enjoyable, 
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O OPO ADER DADP: Da agta Ee congressional dis- 
trict of my colleague, Hon. Norman R. HAMILTON. I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives, and during this session your Congressman has 
appeared before our committee on three different occasions in 
the interest of your Lafayette River channel-deepening project 
for yacht-basin anchorage, for dredging for general anchorage in 
your Portsmouth-Norfolk Harbor, and in the interest of anti- 
9 legislation to protect and save your oyster and fish 
industries as well as your valuable bathing beaches. Needless 
to say, Congressman HAMILTON has been active in his own Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and is making a record at Washington 
of which you, his constituents, and he himself may well feel 
proud. 

I deeply appreciate the generous words of introduction by my 
friend, Hon. W. B. Shafer, Jr., who at a meeting held in this 
very building a few days after the armistice was signed in 1918, 
started the campaign for the payment of adjusted-service com- 
pensation to the veterans of the World War, and I esteem it a high 
honor to be your speaker at this annual celebration of that im- 
portant event. It is true, as Comrade Shafer has stated, that I 
voted against the so-called Economy Act in the opening days 
of the Seventy-third Congress in 1933, that I served for two 
terms as a member of the steering committee selected by Con- 

WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, to lead the fight for pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service compensation, and that in the last 
Congress I sponsored the bill which restored in full the pensions 
to the veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

I count it one of the happiest privileges of my life that I have 
had the opportunity to cooperate with my colleagues in these 
worthy efforts to mete out justice to the veterans of our wars, 
whose cause has been just; and I wish I had the time to 
call the roll of names of the hundreds of my colleagues in Con- 
gress who deserve to be remembered in this loyalty celebration— 
which I note in your program you describe as being held “in 
honor of the veterans’ friends in Congress.” I am also glad to 
note the presence on this platform of Comrade Morris A. Beale, 
editor and publisher of Plain Talk Magazine, who has been one 
of the leaders for many years in every fight for legislation in the 
interest of veterans. 

THE ECONOMY ACT OF 1933 


I opposed the so-called Economy Act in 1933 because it reduced 
the benefits to the veterans, and ly the disabled and 
hospitalized veterans of the World War and the grizzled veterans 
of the great volunteer army of the Spanish-American War. Well 
do I recall the assurances given on the floor of the House, which 
influenced some Members, but which I refused to accept, that the 
disabled veterans would be protected and the Spanish War vet- 
erans would be treated generously. You know what happened. 
The benefits to the disabled, crippled—the halt, the lame, and the 
blind—were cut ruthlessly, thousands of veterans in hospitals 
were forcibly ejected from their beds of pain, and even our com- 
rades afflicted with the dread malady of tuberculosis were turned 
adrift to die. I am proud of my vote against that vicious measure. 
I said then, and repeat now, that rather than take $1 away from 
the defenders of our 8 we should increase the income taxes 
in the higher brackets on the “swollen” fortunes of this country 
and the inheritance taxes on the big million-dollar estates. 


THE BONUS 


The contest for payment of the adjusted-service certificates to 
the veterans of the World War was long and bitter and had to 
be waged tremendous odds, I salute our comrade, Mr. 
Suarer of Michigan, for the noble part he had in starting the 
agitation, and to Congressman WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, who 
was with you at your celebration last year, I give the greatest 
we pi arb con, AERE DA CATAT DE as Sigg acne Moy ho 
which culminated in final victory last year. I have often re- 
A tone fe wan AAA aE ioe, agin tat oe eae 
promptly and liberally with the war contractors who had the 
10-percent-plus-cost contracts, with the war profiteers who pre- 
sented large claims against the Government, and with the rail- 
roads whose claims arose out of the administration of their 
properties by the Federal Government during the war, and we 
thus paid out millions and billions of dollars; but the men who 
went down into the trenches for $1 per day and faced death and 
many of whom were maimed and crippled had to wait 18 years 
peters their compensation was adjusted. However, TIs better 
late than never.” 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 


Last week we passed further neutrality legislation in the House 
of Representatives, and I was glad to join with Congressman 
HaMILTon and our other colleagues in giving it my active sup- 
port and voting for its passage. I believe that public sentiment 
in our country is overwhelmingly in favor of honorable peace 
8 We all loathe and hate war, which is a disgrace 

to mankind. We are determined to never again become involved 
in a foreign war if we can possibly prevent it. We are therefore 
providing that our citizens who travel on the high seas in war zones 
shall do so at their own peril and that all trade, commercial, and 
financial dealings with those nations engaged in war shall cease, 
so that our pursuit of dollars will not jeopardize and endanger 
the lives of our young men. 

The life of one American boy is worth more than all the blood- 
stained millions that J. P. Morgan & Co. made out of the World War. 
I hold in my hand excerpts from the autobiography of Walter Hines 
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Page, who was our Ambassador to Germany during the war, which 
establish the fact that out of the proceeds of the first Liberty Loan 
we took up the overdrafts of $400,000,000 due J, P. Morgan & Co. 
from the Allied Powers. This fact was carefully concealed from the 
American people and has only been revealed in the past few years. 


PROFITEERING IN THE WORLD WAR 


I have perused one of the few copies which are still extant of 
Senate Document No. 259, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, 
Corporate Earnings and Government Revenues, which shows the 
earnings of some 31,500 tions which earned in excess of 15 
percent on their capital stock during the war period, most of them 
as high as several hundred and many of them as high as a thousand 
percent on their capitalization. This report, my friends, proved so 
astonishing in its revelations and disclosures that Congress back 
there following the war feared to make it public, and it was imme- 
diately suppressed and withdrawn from circulation. It is without 
doubt the most damnable and damning indictment of profiteering 
in wartime to be found anywhere in the history of the world and 
very few persons know of its existence. This document presents in 
its many thousands of columns of cold figures a lurid tale of perfidy, 
avarice, greed, high crime, and treason which cannot fail to arouse 
the righteous indignation, anger, and hatred toward war of every 
normal human being. My fellow Americans, it presents, indeed, a 
diabolical and hellish contrast to the casualty lists, lists of the 
names of the wounded and killed, who sacrificed life, limb, and 
health, and the myriads who sustained financial and material losses 
as a result of the war, which President Woodrow Wilson, after his 
sad experiences with the diplomats and statesmen of Europe, de- 
clared in his disillusionment was nothing but a commercial war 
after all. 

TAKE THE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 

I strongly favor the enactment of legislation during this session 
of Congress which will absolutely prevent profiteering in wartime, 
so that never again will be repeated this tragedy of the World 
War which we have described when our young men faced death 
in the trenches for a dollar a day while at home thousands became 
millionaires and coined huge fortunes out of the blood and tears 
and sacrifices of the multitudes of our people. If man power is 
to be conscripted, then I favor conscripting every dollar of wealth 
and every piece of serviceable property in the land for the dura- 
tion of the war. I also favor the manufacture of war munitions 
by the Federal Government itself, for I firmly believe that if this 
policy were in effect and enforced throughout the world we would 
end war and the Angel of Peace would spread her snow-white wings 
over all the homes of mankind, for when we demonetize war we 
end war. 

JUSTICE FOR THE VETERANS 

My friends, there is one debt our Government can never fully 
d , and that is the debt we owe to those noble men and 
women who have served our country in its hour of greatest need. 
We can only partially discharge this obligation by the payment 
of pensions and benefits to our soldiers and sailors, their widows 
and orphans. Since I have been a Member of Congress I have bit- 
terly opposed all legislation designed to reduce these payments to 
the veterans of our wars and their dependents, and have actively 
favored all legislation to increase such payments, and intend to 
continue this policy as long as I am in public life, for I am deeply 
convinced that any other policy is un-American and is unworthy 
of the richest, the noblest, the grandest, and the most glorious 
Republic upon which the sun has ever shone, our own beloved 
United States of 
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Mr. ALLEN of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced in 
the House a bill numbered H. R. 7597, which seeks to provide 
for the construction of a bridge across Chesapeake Bay at the 
most advantageous location in the immediate vicinity of 
Annapolis, Md., and Matapeake, Md. There has long been a 
real need for such a bridge and the question as to why it has 
not heretofore been built can be best answered by the citizens 
of Maryland. It is now a national issue, however, and the bill 
T have introduced providing for its construction is as much an 
emergency bill as any bill that has ever been introduced in 
Congress. 

So strongly do I believe in the real merit of my bill that I 
intend to work for its passage every minute of my stay in 
Congress. If my efforts in this direction are helpful to this 
project, I will consider my time well spent. 
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The bill I have introduced authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture, through the Bureau of Public Roads, to con- 
struct this bridge at a cost of $10,000,000. It also provides 
that the bridge shall be operated by the Bureau of Public 
Roads as a toll bridge until the sum of $10,000,000 has been 
collected and is returned to the United States at a reasonable 
interest rate. After this is done the bridge is to be turned 
over to a State agency, or otherwise disposed of, as Congress 
may see fit. The $10,000,000 cost of this bridge, therefore, 
will not be a gift or a grant to any particular section, but 
simply a loan, the repayment of which is backed up by gilt- 
edged security. The bridge will have 25 years in which to 
pay for itself, and I am convinced that it will do so in half 
that time. 

The project is most certainly economically sound, and the 
small amount of money involved for the great amount of 
good that will result will be returned to the Government 
manyfold for future generations to come. 

Not only would this bridge benefit the citizens of Delaware, 
but also those living on the entire Eastern Shore of Maryland 
and Virginia. In giving quicker transportation to this area 
it would benefit also every State in the Union east of the 
Mississippi River. It will eliminate the nuisance of ferries, 
which are the only present means of transportation across 
the bay, necessitating a delay at times of from 40 minutes to 
2 hours and 40 minutes. I have on many occasions seen 
automobiles lined up for miles waiting for an opportunity to 
find a place on an overcrowded ferry. As a matter of fact, 
such a condition is not unusual at all. It can be seen most 
any time, and in this age of activity time means money, and 
this bridge would certainly be a real timesaver. 

The bridge is bound to come eventually. There is a public 
demand for it on every hand that will not go unanswered. In 
my short experience in Congress I have conferred with many 
of my colleagues, and I have yet to find one who is not sympa- 
thetic to this project. They all feel that it would be one of the 
greatest benefits that could be given to the eastern section 
of the United States. The steadily increasing population 
in the territory to be served by this bridge not only demands 
such a bridge as an economic measure, but also as a public 
necessity. 

From a post-office and post-roads standpoint there is a 
real need for this bridge. It would insure proper mail delivery 
at all times, and at all seasons of the year; whereas, in the 
past, on many occasions, there has been no mail delivery. In 
bad weather it would save a drive of 160 miles around the 
head of Chesapeake Bay to reach a given point in southern 
Delaware. 

I also consider this bridge a real military necessity. In 
support of this statement I understand that very recently a 
group of high Army officers visited Lewes, Del., to look into 
local conditions and inspect sites in the vicinity of Lewes for 
the purpose of establishing a new Army coast-defense unit. 
While no official announcement has been made that Lewes 
will be made the headquarters for this new link in our coast- 
defense system, yet, the strategic location of Lewes at the 
mouth of the bay is expected to carry much weight. Should 
Lewes be selected that town will again assume the militaristic 
importance it experienced during the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, and the late World War. 

The only way to get from Lewes, Del., to Washington, D. C., 
without going 160 miles out of your way is via a ferry, which 
as I have stated, requires from 40 minutes to 2 hours and 
40 minutes to cross Chesapeake Bay. With the bridge I 
hope to see built the bay could be crossed in from 4 to 8 min- 
utes continually in all kinds of weather, 

The construction of this bridge would also bring the At- 
lantic Ocean, with Delaware’s noted beach resorts and its 
wonderful fishing grounds, within 3 hours of where my 
colleagues are now sitting. 

I urgently appeal to the Members of the House to support 
my bill. If you will do this you will earn the gratitude of 
not only myself, but of all those loyal citizens living in the 
Del-Mar-Va area who are asking you to help them by mak- 
ing this bridge possible. They are not asking such help as 
a gift, but are simply asking their Government to loan them 
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$10,000,000 to construct the bridge and guaranteeing that 
every cent of this $10,000,000 will be returned to the Gov- 
ernment with interest in a very short time. 

If this bridge could be built in the near future, it would 
help very materially in relieving the unemployment situation. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, AT 
THE MEMORIAL SERVICES HELD BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, NATIONAL AUXILIARY, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR ON THE STEPS OF THE 
WATER GATE, ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE, MAY 23, 
1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert an address deliv- 
ered by me at the annual memorial services held under the 
auspices of the Department of the District of Columbia, 
National Auxiliary, United Spanish War Veterans, on the 
steps of the water gate, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Sunday, 
May 23, 1937. 

The address is as follows: 


Mme. Department President, ladies of the auxiliary, my com- 
rades, and friends, we are assembled here on this bright, sunny 
morning on the shores of the historic Potomac River in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, near that majestic shrine built to honor the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, to join in paying loving tribute to the sol- 
diers and sailors, living and dead, who have served our country. 
This is a service which we love to render; and with the passage of 
each recurring year, as we continue to enjoy the blessings and 
privileges of our free American institutions, we come to appreci- 
ate more fully than ever the extent of the debt we owe to these 
noble men. It has always seemed to me that the services con- 
ducted by the members of the Auxiliary of the United Spanish War 
Veterans in strewing Nature’s beautiful flowers on the waters in 
memory of those who lost their lives at sea is one of the most 
impressive of all the rites of the memorial season. 


HEROES OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Upon this occasion we naturally and especially remember with 
tenderness and depth of feeling those brave sailors on the battle- 
ship Maine who found a watery grave in the harbor of Manila, 
and whose deaths we avenged by waging the war against Spain. 
We also remember the more than 6,000 men and women who 
sacrificed their lives in the Spanish-American War and the 200,000 
veterans of that great volunteer army who have since passed away, 
and we gladly pay tribute also to those veterans of that most im- 
portant conflict who are still living, and some of whom we rejoice 
to have with us today. We recall in reverent memory our leaders 
in that memorable contest—President William McKinley, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. Joe Wheeler, General Merritt, Admirals 
Dewey, Sampson, Schley, Bob Evans, and that intrepid hero Ad- 
miral Richmond Pearson Hobson, who has just recently gone to his 
eternal rest. 

AMERICA’S WARS HAVE BEEN RIGHTEOUS 


We are no less grateful to the veterans of the World War, and 
we reverently honor the memories of the veterans of all the 
wars in which we as a nation have engaged. Our Nation has never 
engaged in a war of aggression or aggrandizement, and our sol- 
diers and sailors have always fought for the principles of liberty, 
freedom, and justice. To Washington and the Continental Army 
we are indebted for our independence and liberty as a free people. 
In the naval War of 1812 we vindicated the freedom of our citi- 
zens upon the seas, and in the Mexican War of 1846 the rights of 
our nationals upon foreign soil. The Civil War, under Abraham 
Lincoln, was fought to save the Union and liberate a race. The 
Spanish-American War, in 1898, was also waged to liberate an 
oppressed people and to vindicate the honor and integrity of our 
Nation throughout the world. For the first time since 1861-65, 
there were blended the blue of the North and the gray of the 
South into the Khaki of our comrades who answered the call of 
the martyred McKinley. In 1917 we entered the World War to 
protect the rights and lives of American citizens and to defeat the 
most cruel military despotism the world has ever seen; and when 
our object was achieved we did not demand one dollar of in- 
demnity or one foot of territory from our conquered foe. We 
therefore bow our heads and our hearts in holy greeting to every 
soldier and sailor living or dead whose name is inscribed honor- 
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ably on the muster roHs of the wars of the Republic. We also 
honor and revere the women living and dead who. as the mothers, 
wives, daughters, sisters, and sweethearts of these heroes, played 
an important and dramatic role in every conflict. 


OUR DEBT TO THE VETERANS 


There is one debt our Government can never pay; that ts the 
debt we owe to these noble men and women, and which we can 
only partially discharge by the payment of adequate pensions and 
benefits to our soldiers and sailors, their widows and, orphans. 
Since I have been a Member of Congress I have bitterly opposed 
all legislation designed to reduce these payments to our veterans 
and their dependents, and I have actively favored all legislation 
to increase such payments, and intend to continue to do so as 
long as I am in public life, for I am deeply convinced that any 
other policy is un-American and unworthy of the great Republic 
of the United States of America. 

LET US DEMONETIZE WAR 


Our love for our war heroes living and dead is equaled only 
by our hatred of war itself, because war is cruel, devastating, im- 
moral, uncivilized, and un-Christian. In this troubled world of 
today, however, it behooves us to be properly prepared to defend 
our country and our people against foreign attack. If war does 
come, and we cannot avoid it, then we should conscript every 
dollar of wealth and every material resource as well as every able- 
bodied citizen in order to prosecute the war as effectively and suc- 
cessfully as can be done. It must never again be possible for a few 
to profiteer and gain fortunes out of the blood and tears and sacri- 
fices of men and women as occurred during the last war. We 
must absolutely and wholly demonetize war—take every bit of 
profit out of war—and if we can do that in every nation in the 
world we shall have accomplished more to end war and to 
bring lasting peace than any other single thing which can be 

one, 
CLOSING TRIBUTE 


My friends, may we not close our tribute to the veterans of our 
wars and their loved ones, by breathing a prayer of reverence, 
of honor, of undying affection, of everlasting gratitude for them, 
and express the hope that in the years to come we may prove to 
be true and loyal citizens and defenders of the Republic for which 
they fought and died. 


Father’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT, OF NEW 
YORK, ON JUNE 20, 1937 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address, 
which I delivered over the radio on June 20: 


Good afternoon, radio friends. We Americans do not, as a rule, 
parade our affections before the public. Indeed, it is character- 
istic of our people to joke about the things we hold dearest, to 
apply nicknames to high officials and men of affairs, to deride and 
laugh at our political institutions, and invest our home life with a 
familiar flippancy that disguises the true feelings of our hearts. 

Many a father in this land is referred to as the “old man”, 
“pater”, “pop”, or even called by his first name, by sons and daugh- 
ters. But this apparent flippancy is only used to camouflage the 
deep regard, sincere love, and respect our children hold for dad. 

Sometimes we fathers complain somewhat about this flippant 
manner of address, but most of us, deep down in our hearts, like to 
have our youngsters address us familiarly. Father, of course, is 
dignified, but none of us want to be on our dignity with our 
families all the time. We like to be natural, and whether we all 
admit it or not, most of us like the spirit of equality that the 
greeting of “Hello, Dad”, or “Hello, Jim” implies. 

Today in order to be admired and ted by our families we 
must merit such recognition. In fact, we must earn the respect 
and admiration of our families by our daily life and deeds, 

It is possible, as they say in the vernacular of the day, to “get 
away” with a bluff outside the home, at the club, office, or busi- 
ness. But fooling our families into believing that we are better 
than we really are, or more important than we are in reality, is 
another thing. False fronts, subterfuges, and bluffs fall down in 
the home. : 

Fortunate for American home life today, and more fortunate for 
most of our sons and daughters, the father who poses to the world 
as something other than he really is, is in the minority. Most 
fathers are little concerned with “chucking a bluff” or painting 
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highly colored pictures of themselves, their virtues, and abilities. 
The greatest concern of most of our Nation’s dads is to provide a 
home, a real American home, where sons and daughters may live 
in an a here of wholesomeness, an atmosphere of love, re- 
spect, religion, and virtue. Show me a home where the tone of 
life is selfishness, where righteousness, service, and respect are 
ignored, where youth is permitted to ignore religion and duty to 
parents, and I will show you a place where there is neither filial 
nor parental love—a household headed by a father in name only. 
My friends, the very foundation stone of the home and family life 
rests, as it always has rested in this land, on the shoulders of the 
fathers of the Nation. 

The very progress of our national life, of civilization itself, can 
be traced to the fathers of the world. Back in the state of sav- 
agery it was the father, the head of the dents i a ye 
his crude war club, wrapped his bearskin y aro an 
plunged into the darkness of the forest to fight off the wild beasts 
who threatened his home, although that home was nothing but a 
crude mountain cave, or a hole scooped out of the earth, the 
father, savage as he was, uncultured and untutored, was its 
protector. 

It was the fathers of our Nation's founders, oppressed by 
tyrants and intolerance, who gathered their little family groups 
about them and bravely set off on long voyages across unknown 
seas to carve new homes out of the wilderness of an unexplored 
continent. It was the fathers who led these brave bands of ad- 
venturous pioneers into a new world to find freedom, liberty, and 
tolerance. It was these pioneer fathers who felled the trees and 
cleared the sites for the erection of homes to shelter the family 

h long, cold, bleak, and weary winters. When spring came 
it was the father who tilled the soil, planted the corn, and hunted 
the deer that the family, his family, might have bread and meat 
to sustain life. It was the father, the family protector, who 
clutched his firearms when the war whoops of the red man or the 
cries of wild beast were heard in the wildness of the forest. 

When oxcarts trekked from New England villages bearing set- 
tlers in search of more fertile lands in the plains of the West, it 
was the fathers who rode ahead as scouts to blaze the way and 
make it safe against attacking savages. It was the fathers who 
comforted the mothers and children when the heat of the un- 
broken trail and the weariness of travel seemed more than human 
nature could bear. It was the fathers who foraged the vastness 
of the prairie in search of food when larders were bare. It was 
the fathers who sought the cool trickling streams, the water holes 
and river beds when the water supply proved insufficient for the 
journey. 

? Today there are few new lands to be explored, there are fewer 
trails to blaze, but contributions to the Nation’s greatness con- 
tinue to be made by the fathers of our land. It is the fathers of 
today who are still making the home the great civilizer of the 
world, the seat of the family life, the symbol of freedom, and the 
shrine of law and order. It is in the home that fathers—and 
mothers, too—are n the most important characteristic 
needed for the preservation of our Nation—true patriotism—for it 
is on the home life that patriotism relies for inspiration and 

wer. 

Port men are wanted who can be relied upon in an hour when the 
Nation is imperiled, select the father, the lover of his home, for 
in proportion that he loves his family, loves his home, so will he 
love his country that has protected his home. The homes of our 
people, the fathers who head the household, the families, are the 
bulwarks of our Nation’s security. Huge buildings, rolling acres, 
vast machines, national resources, wealth, do not make a nation 
secure. The strength and security of any nation, its powers, are 
built on the character of its citizens, its fathers, its families, 
and homes. 

Neither king, emperor, dictator, statesman, grimed warrior, or 
millionaire rule the destinies of civilization, but the fathers of 
the world, radiating light, leading, counseling the young to re- 
member that the greatest men whose names are revered by all 
mankind were great, not because they were mighty in intellect 
but because behind their influence, character, and destiny was a 
father who was noble and grand in soul. 

Here in America we owe a great obligation to the country’s 
fathers, who are tapping their own great storehouses and reservoirs 
of experience, to make contribution to the character, development, 
and upbuilding of good citizenship among our youth. Youth looks 
to the father for inspiration and guidance. The contributions, the 
inspiration, the guidance that fathers give today will form the 
ideals of the future, out of which will come a greater, a better, and, 
yes, a new America in the future. 


The primary basis of success for nations, peoples, or individuals 


is character and ideals; without ideals, all is lost. So we look to 
the fathers to lead the plastic minds of youth into idealistic 
channels that will guide them to good citizenship. 

If democracy is to be preserved, if civic responsibility is to be 
assumed, if better government is to be sought, if education is to 
advance, if freedom unshackled and unfettered is to continue to 
be the heritage of America, then the fathers of America must 
continue to assume the character training of our youth, until 
they graduate into adult citizenship with all its responsibilities. 

Of course, my friends, I know there are fathers who are falling 
down on their jobs. I know, as you know too, that there are 


parents and fathers who are blind to their responsibilities, who 
fail to recognize their duty to youth. There are fathers who fail 
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to measure up to the ideals of parenthood, who forget their duty 
and responsibility to organized society, who are dominated by 
selfishness and materialism. There are fathers who have no ap- 
preciation of the fact that the development of character toward 
good citizenship is an extremely important educational process 
that will aid youth in making the great decisions in life, to take 
his place in society, and repay society in full for the heritage it 
has left him. 

But, my friends, we all rejoice that there are fathers who have 
the vision to the responsibilities and privileges of father- 
hood, fathers who accept the training of their sons and daughters 
as a sacred duty to God and country. A great and grave responsi- 
bility that they must not and will not shirk. * * * Thought- 
ful fathers who are careful to do only those things which they 
would like to see their boys and girls do in imitation of them 
+ œ è fathers who do not set themselves up as supermen, who 
are tolerant of the weaknesses and failings of youth, but are not 
tolerant of evil. These are the fathers who are interested in the 
intellectual, spiritual, and physical development of their families. 
These are the fathers who lead the family march to church on 
Sunday. 

These are the fathers who make it possible for their boys and 
girls to become active in church organizations, the junlor-service 
clubs, the affiliates of fraternities, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and other character-developing agen- 
cies for youth. 

These are the fathers who are careful to see that the recreation 
of their children is found in a clean, wholesome, healthful en- 
vironment * * * fathers for whom no sacrifice is too great 
to secure educational opportunities to fit the son or the daughter 
to face the economic battles of life * * * fathers who scrimp 
and save, watch every expenditure, that daughter may have the 
material she needs for her art course, that 5-year-old Bud will 
have a sand toy to take to the beach, the shoes, stockings, the 
dresses, the suits, that all wear out only too fast. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have introduced in the Congress of the 
United States a resolution which authorizes the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the third Sunday in June of each year 
as Fathers’ Day, and inviting the people of the United States to 
observe the day with appropriate ceremonies. I have done so, be- 
cause I believe that the fathers of this Nation are more than 
family protectors, more than family providers * * they are 
the fountain heads and inspiration of family life, the counselors, 
leaders, and mentors of the youth of today, who will be the men 
and women of tomorrow, yet, with it all, still remain * * * 
men among men the Republic's very lifeblood itself, 


Another Judicial Reform 
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or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, this is the third 
judicial bill on which I have had opportunity to vote since 
becoming a Member of this House last January. From the 
fiery discussion of this measure which we have just heard, 
it would seem that some of the Members regard it as a part 
of the President’s “attack upon the judiciary.” Now, while 
I am in general agreement with the President’s hope to 
improve the judicial department as well as the executive de- 
partment in this session of Congress, I do not regard the 
present bill as more than one phase of the judicial reform 
needed, and not necessarily a part of the President’s plan 
at all in regard to the judiciary. 

Sometime ago when the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. Sumners] brought a bill into this 
Chamber to insure the salary of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court when he retires from office, it was contended by the 
opposition that it was just another phase of the President’s 
“tyrannical and dictatorial scheme” to bring the courts 
under personal control. In that case, as in this case, such 
an idea is ridiculous. In that first case Congress merely 
did what should have been done a hundred years ago in 
affording the Supreme Court Judges that degree of inde- 
pendence which the founders of the Republic wished them 
to have. In the present bill we merely seek to bring about 
that degree of respect for and integrity in the lower Fed- 
eral courts which the Constitution makers intended for those 
courts, 
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We know personally that the chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee is an outstanding constitutional lawyer 
and has an intense desire to maintain the dignity and inde- 
pendence of our judiciary. As a Member of this body I take 
second place to him only in such a desire. I was glad to 
vote “yes” on the earlier Sumners bill and shall gladly vote 
“yes” on the present measure unless too greatly distorted by 
amendment. To my mind, it would bring about such a 
change as is imperatively needed in our judicial system. 

Scarcely have I seen such vehemence and spirited debate 
as this measure has occasioned this afternoon. Some of it 
seems to be as unreasonable as most of the radio and news- 
paper discussion of the President’s Supreme Court proposal. 
It looks to me as though much of this strong language and 
vehement speech is prompted more by emotion than by calm 
and sane judgment. 

Considerable controversy arises over whether this bill 
should provide that the Attorney General shall prosecute a 
case arising under it, or whether the House managers shall 
handle such a case. It has been urged that the executive 
department must have nothing whatsoever to do in such 
cases. We are told that this is “a government of separation 
of powers” into three equal and coordinate branches, and 
that no one of the three should be subservient to either of 
the other two, or to both. I agree completely with that state- 
ment, and this is not the first time I have expressed my sen- 
timents thus in this House. Certainly, we should so legislate, 
and the Government should so function, that we shall pre- 
serve this tripartite division as it was furnished us by the 
fathers. In that way we will not only be carrying out the 
notions of the great French philosopher, Montesquieu, but 
we will be carrying out the wise plan of the founders based 
upon their judgment and experience. 

As, however, this is a “government of checks and bal- 
ances”, which were also designed to protect our liberty, it 
is impossible that any department shall be absolutely with- 
out check or control by the other departments, or either one 
of them. Since this bill proposes that an accused district 
judge shall be tried by a group of three circuit judges, 
selected by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, I cer- 
tainly can see no reason why the Attorney General may not 
act as a sort of public prosecutor. To cry out against this 
because the Attorney General is a member of the executive 
department seems to be about as logical as for a felon to 
complain against the action of a prosecuting attorney on the 
ground that the prosecuting attorney was trying to rid the 
community of the presence of a dangerous criminal. 

What more can the friends of the courts ask than that 
an accused district judge shall be tried before a picked high 
court such as this bill provides? I have a slight suspicion 
in my mind concerning our courts, and I will confess that 
while this debate has run on, I have been wondering about 
the wisdom of the provision in this bill to try an accused 
judge before three other judges. I have heard it suggested 
by the opposition here this afternoon that in the operation 
of this act the trial judges might be unduly harsh in their 
judgment upon an accused district judge. What right has 
anyone to assume that? 

Is it not more likely to work the other way if there is 
any doubt about the proper workings of this proposed law? 
Is it not more reasonable for us to be skeptical and suspect 
that a court of three judges would be more apt to show un- 
due leniency for an accused judge? History affords us some- 
what of a parallel. Do you not recall the medieval state 
of affairs in Europe when the church was all-powerful and 
the clergy arrogated unto themselves the sole right to try 
members of their own order of society? In fact, the first 
great reform step toward modernizing our civil government 
was to deprive the clergy, or any other class, of that class 
privilege and monopolistic power of trying its own offenders. 
I do not entertain it, but I can understand a fear on the 
part of anyone “to let judges try judges.” 

Certainly I have no fears that a judge rightfully accused 
might be shown favoritism by such a high court of unim- 
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peachable integrity such as the Chief Justice would summons 
for the trial. Truly, the American judiciary has had an 
enviable high record. History records that in the 150 years 
of this Government only five district judges have been im- 
peached, and I believe only one of them convicted. 

When we consider that Federal district judges, of which 
we have nearly 200 at any given time, are men like the rest 
of us, subject to all the human frailties, I sincerely believe 
that on the whole we have had a remarkably large per- 
centage of honorable and upright men in this court—men 
who have performed their duties faithfully and worn the 
judicial ermine for years without a single spot or stain. 

On the other hand, I think the remarkably small per- 
centage of Federal district judges convicted is not a correct 
index of the number of dishonest and dishonorable district 
judges which we have had throughout these years. I believe 
there have been more of them than have been proceeded 
against by this House. For some reason or other they have 
3 impeachment, or, if impeached, have escaped con- 

ction. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “Impeachment is a scarecrow”, 
implying, I suppose, that Federal judges have little or no 
fear of it. For a number of years, long before I entered 
political life or could possibly have had any partisan ideas 
on this question, I have felt that we should have something 
more than the impeachment process to keep dishonorable 
judges from continuing on the bench. Undoubtedly there 
must be or must have been judges unworthy to serve in such 
capacity because of their “behavior” who yet are not or 
were not guilty of crimes for which they could logically and 
practically be impeached and convicted. I believe that this 
bill puts new life and meaning into those words of the Con- 
stitution “or during good behavior.” In this Tespect, Mr. 
Speaker, it fills a long-felt need. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the people of this country 
were shocked and very properly so by the President’s mes- 
sage calling attention to how some of our leading business- 
men evaded the payment of income taxes. I have often made 
the statement that the most despisable man in our country 
is the one who has made a great fortune through the protec- 
tion of his country and then refuses to pay his just share 
toward the upkeep of the country. Of what benefit would 
money or property be if the Government, Federal, State, 
and local, did not furnish proper police power to protect 
the money or property. 

I voted for the resolution providing for the Special Tax 
Committee to make a thorough investigation with a view to 
closing the loopholes through which these citizens have es- 
caped the payment of just taxes and I want to express the 
hope that if it is possible the committee bring in a bill at 
this session of Congress that will stop this vicious practice. 
Further, I hope that committee will examine all decisions 
with a view to providing, if possible, ways and means, by 
which we can make these individuals still pay on the in- 
comes they have diverted in various ways. If that can be 


done it certainly should be done. The intent of Congress 
was plain but through the aid of legal advice these men have 
stooped to methods to which no decent citizen of this country 
would even give the least thought. It might be too late to 
reach this class but I sincerely hope some way can be found 
to upset their schemes not only in the future, but their 
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practices in the past. That these individuals entered a con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government I am thoroughly con- 
vinced. The Congress felt that we had met a similar situa- 
tion when the last tax bill was enacted only to find now 
that more vicious practices have been adopted. 

While the special committee are going after the big evaders 
I am trying through a proposed constitutional amendment 
to reach another class. 

The Supreme Court has interpreted the Constitution in 
such a way in decisions it has handed down that over 4,000,- 
000 of our citizens are now exempt trom the payment of 
either Federal or State income taxes. Federal officials and 
employees do not have to pay State income taxes, while 
State officials and employees do not have to pay Federal 
income taxes on their salaries or fees. My amendment will 
cure this evil and place all in the same category. There is 
no sound reason why we should not be required to pay State 
income taxes, and likewise there is no sound reason why 
State officials and employees should not be required to con- 
tribute toward the upkeep of the Federal Government. 

It is my opinion the more publicity given this matter of 
- tax evasion the quicker we will pass laws that will meet the 
situation. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me I include as part of my remarks the statement made by 
Hon. Elmer L. Irey, Chief of the Intelligence Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

STATEMENT OF ELMER L. IREY, CHIEF OF THE INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
TAX EVASION AND AVOIDANCE, FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1937 


As Mr. Magill has pointed out, one of the most dangerous 
methods of tax avoidance consists in the use by American citizens 
of corporations formed in countries where taxes are low. Some 
of these countries make a sort of ambulance-chasing racket out 
of the possibility of attracting wealthy American taxpayers. The 
scheme has sufficient plausibility so that no one can be sure at 
this time whether it is or is not a legal method of tax avoidance 
under our present law. However, it has an important effect in 
the avoidance of tax and the consequent loss of revenue. It per- 
mits the taxpayer to transfer his income to countries where tax 
investigation by American Treasury officials is almost impossible. 
The cases which we will present to you were uncovered only after 
considerable expense and under great difficulties. Such have been 
these difficulties that I am inclined to say that adequate enforce- 
ment of the tax laws is impossible so long as this loophole exists. 

I am unable to say how much money is lost by the Government 
through this device. A conservative estimate is that 585 personal 
holding companies have been formed by Americans in the follow- 


ing places: 


Bahams dna... — l 
Newfoundland — „„ „ñ:0“:- 202 
PaKAWIG Sos een oe Osos te han a a ae 
Prince Edward Island 243 

taal 585 


An examination of the financial conditions in these places shows 
no justification whatever for such extensive business organization. 

In order to make clear the significance of the cases which are 
to follow I must do two things. First, I must give a very brief 
survey of the situation in all the different countries where this 
device is used. Second, I must show you in detail the handicap 
under which the Bureau must work in collecting information in 
these countries, and which makes efficient investigation and collec- 
tion of taxes im ble. 

I will take 8 situation in the Bahama Islands first. 

The use of foreign corporations as a tax-avoidance method dates 
from 1935. Prior to that time the Bahama Islands were not finan- 
cial centers for any considerable amount of American wealth. The 
population consists of about 60,000 Negroes, who work for small 
wages, and several thousand whites, who control the limited busi- 
ness of the island. During the prohibition era in the United 
States a great deal of liquor was shipped from these islands to 
this country. However, since the repeal of prohibition and prior 
to 1935 the business of the a TT Sowa entirely of 

atherin onges, fishing, and ca jurists. 

s FH with 1935 corporations began to be formed in the 
islands in astonishing numbers. Some of them, of course, are for 
legitimate business. However, there is frequently no way of check- 
ing the precise character of the business of these corporations 
because of the fact that the directors and stockholders are dum- 
mies. The law requires that the real ownership of the corporations 
be disclosed within 1 year. This provision, however, has not been 
of any advantage to us as yet, for two reasons. In the first place, 
for most of the corporations the year has not yet elapsed, and, in 
the second place, there are not sufficient facilities in the colonial 
office of the islands to take care of the recent rush of business. 
They are far behind in the filing of these registrations. 

While we do not know in the case of each individual corpora- 
tion whether it has been formed for a business or a tax-avold- 
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ance p the economic conditions in the islands clearly 
indicate that a great majority must have been formed because of 
attempts to avoid the effects of taxation. 

This is further corroborated by the experience of our agent, Mr. 
Brenner, who investigated the situation in the islands. He re- 
marks the existence of a thriving business among attorneys whose 
chief occupation seems to be the formation of such companies. 
Those corporations have no regular places of business and, there- 
fore, use for their headquarters merely the office of the attorney 
who incorporates them. There is a peculiar law in the islands 

the name of the corporation to be posted on the out- 
side of the building in which it maintains its resident office. 
The building occupied by Mr. Kenneth Solomon, one of the most 
prominent attorneys on the islands, who has been instrumental 
in the organization of perhaps 50 t of the companies, is 
literally plastered from foundation to roof with these corporate 
names. The nameplates are about 30 inches long and 8 inches 
wide and the building is so covered with them as to constitute 
one of the major curiosities of Nassau. 

There are other attorneys whose office buildings present a 
similar appearance, although not quite so spectacular. 

This method of avoiding taxes has become so popular and has 
grown so rapidly that it is one of the outstanding topics of 
conversation and comment in the islands. 

Mr. John Herbert Anderson, a Nassau accountant, advises that 
the formation of personal holding corporations in the Bahama 
Islands has created a shortage of bank vault space there. A com- 
pany called the Bahamas General Trust Co., Ltd., has been formed 
with a capitalization of $100,000 to erect a building which will 
contain large-sized vaults for the storage of the securities which 
are being transferred there. 

In the Bahama News of March 11, in an article entitled Let's 
Pay Our Share”, we find this observation: 

“Why should not the rich people who are coming down here, 
building homes, setting up enterprises, escaping taxation in their 
own countries—help John Bull to carry the burden that he is 

-—and the load is going to be greater to make the seas safe 
for the property boom in the Bahamas? We ask the Americans 
who are using these islands as ‘the promised land’ to band to- 
gether and help the Old Country make the British Empire a place 
safe for Americans to live in.” 

On June 1 the Nassau Guardian published an editorial which 
started with the following paragraph: 

“The question of tax evasion in the United States has now been 
defiintely brought into the open by President Roosevelt who, ac- 
cording to a report published in another column, ‘accused a group 
of rich Americans of immorally and unethically evading payment 
of millions of dollars in income taxes.’ The position of the Ba- 
hamas in this matter is fundamentally much the same as the one 
they occupied in the days of prohibition. There was nothing in 
our laws to prevent Bahamians from selling spirits to Americans 
outside of American waters at that time and there is nothing now 
to prevent Americans from as many companies here as 
they like so long as they meet our requirements. Of course, in 
the former case our customers were law breakers, while now we 
are only dealing with evaders of the law, but the moral difference 
could hardly be located with a microscope.” 

The editor then went on to discuss whether the Bahama Islands 
had any additional responsibility on account of this condition. 
He came to the following very sensible conclusion: 

“In the last analysis the whole problem is for the United States 
to make its laws proof against evasion or nearer to that ideal than 
they have yet been able to come, and that is evidently the next 
move being planned by the present administration. It will be 
strange, indeed, if these new laws do not affect the revenue of the 
Bahamas from registration fees.” 

In other words, the Bahama Islands quite justifiably feel that 
if the United States chooses to permit this kind of tax avoidance it 
is not their moral responsibility. Even the Bahamas editor ex- 
pects, however, that the Congress will act to stop this loophole, 
which is rapidly becoming notorious. 

In 1935 there were 41 personal holding companies formed. In 
1936 there were 51. In the first 4 months of 1937 there were ap- 
proximately 30 companies, making a total of personal h 
companies for foreigners incorporated in the Bahama Islands of 
122 in a little more than 2 years. Some of these corporations 
were formed by Americans. Others were set up by Canadians, but 
the holding company formed by Canadians can be used 
as a device for American tax avoidance as readily as those formed 
by Americans. Under Canadian laws personal holding companies 
formed by Canadians cannot be used by them for tax-avoidance 
purposes. Compared with this growth of corporations in the last 
2 years, we find that in the 45 years, from 1880 to 1924, only 93 
corporations were formed for any purpose, business or otherwise, 
and that during the next 10 years new corporations averaged 20 
a year. In our computation we have left out the 60 business cor- 
porations formed since the beginning of 1935. Mr. Brenner learned 
in the islands that it is customary for the attorneys forming these 
corporations to meet wealthy Americans on winter vacations and 
if the opportunity presents itself to explain the advantages of 
Bahama corporations for avoiding American taxes. 

Mr. Magill has already described in broad outline how this 
device operates, and I will, therefore, not repeat it here. It will 
be illustrated in detail by the individual cases which will follow. 

Among the personal holding corporations formed in the Bahama 
Islands by Americans are the following: Southern Securities, Ltd.; 
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Foley Securities Co.; United Securities, Ltd.; Foreign Investments, 
Ltd.; Bahamas Investments, Ltd.; Schick Industries, Ltd.; Schick 
Shaver, Ltd.; Schick International, Ltd. 

We will file with the committee a complete list of all the com- 
panies understood to have been formed by Americans in the last 2 


years, 

We will now describe a few striking examples of the use of 
these personal holding companies for the avoidance of United 
States taxes. 

Mr. Philip De Ronde is a native-born American citizen who was 
formerly president of the Hibernia Trust Co., of New York; direc- 
tor of the Empire Trust Co., of New York; chairman of the board 


Argentina. He instructed the General Investment Co. to pay this 
ahama corporation named Philip De Ronde, Ltd., 


y 


General Investment Co. by Mr. De Ronde in person in the form 
of a check for $100,000 and currency in the amount of $150,000. 

The testimony continued as follows: 

“Q. Now, how was the check to be drawn in the first instance, 
in whose name?—A. In my corporation. 

“Q. What is the name of the corporation?—A. Philip De Ronde, 


“Q. Where was that organized?—A. In Nassau. 

“Q. Are you an officer of the corporation?—A. I am. 

“Q. Are you a director?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Are you a stockholder?—A. No. > 

“Q. So in this corporation which bears your name, you are 
just an officer and director and don't own a single share of stock 
of that corporation? - A. Correct. 

„Q. The check for $100,000, what did you do with that? —A. 
Took it to Buenos Aires. 

“Q. And deposited where?—A. In Buenos Aires in the corporate 
name, I delivered it to the corporation. 

“Q. What did you do with the $150,000 cash?—A. I delivered 
that also to the corporation. 

“Q. Did you deposit it in the bank?—A. Sir, I can only say I 
delivered it to this corporation, which is a foreign corporation. 

„Q. I understand that; but I have not only legal difficulties but 
natural difficulties. T can't visusline you walking up to Philip De 
Ronde, Ltd., and handing the money to Philip De Ronde, Ltd. You 
turned that money over to somebody?—A. I turned it over to the 
corporation, who disposed of it in various manners. 

“Q. As far as the payment of $250,000 was concerned, you carried 
on all the negotiations?—A,. That is right. 

“Q. You were the one hired by Mr. Warrener?—A. That is right. 

“Q. You were the one that did the work and you were the one 
entitled to the compensation. Is that s0?—A. My corporation was. 

“Q. You did the work?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Who are the stockholders in Philip De Ronde, Ltd.?—A. They 
constitute a group of Argentinean, Paraguayan, and English 
friends of mine, 

“Q. What are their names?—A. I must decline, even if I knew, 
at this time. 

“Q. Did you have an agreement with Philip De Ronde, Ltd., that 

compensation was to be out of this $250,000?—A. No; because 

{his firm of Philip De Ronde, Ltd., was not organized for that sole 

. It is actively engaged in many lines of business, and has 
2 spite of its organization in 1936.” 

The ultimate result of this manipulation was that Mr. Philip 
De Ronde took out of the United States $250,000, of which $33,000 
belonged to the United States Government, and the whole of it 
was subject to United States income taxes as his income. This 
transaction took place on January 7, 1937, and Mr. De Ronde may 
still think it wise to file an income-tax return and report this 
income for tax purposes. This case clearly illustrates how a foreign 
corporation may be used by assigning to it income g to an 
American taxpayer, who thus tries to avoid paying income taxes 
therein to the United States. 

This De Ronde case illustrates a tax avoidance device of doubt- 
ful legality, to say the least. Many of the uses of this tax avoid- 
ance plan, however, are probably legal. 

We cite the case of Mr. Jules 8. Bache, a prominent capitalist 
who has been connected for a long time with many con- 
cerns. As will appear from the details of this case, Mr. Bache 
apparently acted with an honest conviction that he was within 
his legal rights in utilizing foreign corporations as he did. We, 
therefore, cite the case not in criticism of Mr. Bache but to illus- 
trate the fact that if the law is as Mr, Bache interpreted it, the 
present situation regarding foreign personal holding companies 


offers great inducements to the wealthy taxpayers for tax savings. 
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Mr. Bache organized two Canadian tions, through which 
he traded extensively in stocks and bonds. In 1930 he transferred 
assets to a Canadian corporation in excess of $13,000,000. Efforts 
have been made by internal-revenue agents of the United States 
often and again to obtain complete information about this Ca- 
nadian foreign corporation which is called the Wenonah Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd. ; 

The transfer of this sum of money to the Wenonah Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., relieved Bache of the receipt of incomes which 
had previously resulted in the payment of substantial taxes to 
the United States Government. Apparently this Canadian com- 
pany has been very prosperous, because its assets appear to have 

n increasing constantly, In 1932 Mr. Bache obtained $2,300,000 
from the Wenonah Development Co., Ltd., as a loan, and on his 
1934 return he deducted $225,000, representing interest paid to 
a corporation which he personally owned. This deduction was 
sufficient to reduce his return to a nontaxable status. He re- 
peated the same operation in 1935 and 1936. The interest charge 
was under $100,000 annually, with the result that he paid little 
tax in 1935 and no tax in 1936. On May 23, 1934, Mr. Bache 
formed another corporation under the laws of the Bahama Islands 
by the name of Richmill Bahamas Co., Ltd., which was capitalized 
at $500,000 and owned by the Wenonah Development Co., Ltd. 
It is understood that this corporation was formed to hold all or 

of the capital stock which Mr. Bache owned of Domes Mines, 

Ia Canadian corporation. It a that by this means Mr. 
Bache is attempting to avoid the payment of American taxes on 
dividends received from Domes Mines, Ltd., although indirectly 
retaining control of the stock and its income through his domina- 
tion of the Wenonah Development Co., Ltd. 

A very much more doubtful case from a legal standpoint is 
that of Mr. Wallace Groves, who is prominent in New York 
financial circles and has been associated with the Interstate 
Equities Corporation, later succeeded by the Equity Corporation, 
the Chain & General Equities, Inc., the Yosemite Holding Cor- 
poration, and the Franklin Plan Investment Trust of Philadelphia. 
Through his control of holding corporations or investment trusts, 
he is understood to control the United Cigar Store chain and 
also the Whelan Drug Store chain. He has been in constant 
litigation with the Bureau of Internal Revenue for many years. 

From testimony and documentary evidence produced at recent 
hearings before the Securities and Exchange Commission, it ap- 
pears that in 1936 Mr. Groves owned the Nassau Securities, Ltd., 
which he had organized the year before in the Bahama Islands. 
This corporation had a capital stock of $50,000 and only five 
shares were issued. Mr. Groves was able to control the General 
Investment Corporation which, unlike the Nassau Securities, Ltd., 
was a substantial business enterprise having many stockholders. 
The General Investment Corporation deposited $2,500,000 in the 
Royal Bank of Canada. Then Mr. Groves caused the General In- 
vestment Corporation, which he controlled, to agree to buy its own 
stock from the Nassau Securities, Ltd., at $102 a share—the trans- 
action to be consummated in Montreal, Canada. 

At the time the agreement was made the Nassau Securities, Ltd., 
owned no stock in General Investment Corporation. It, therefore, 
made an open offer to all the stockholders of General Investment 
Corporation to purchase their stock at $87.50 a share. It was 
stipulated that any stock so acquired should be deposited in 
escrow in Montreal. The agreement further provided that such 
stock was to be deposited on January 23 and paid for on January 
25, 1937. It is important to note that the delivery to the General 
Investment Corporation of its own stock by Nassau Securities, Ltd., 
was also to be consummated on January 23. In other words, by 
this agreement Nassau Securities, Ltd., did not have to pay the 
individual stockholders of General Investment Corporation (from 
whom it had purchased stock at $87.50 a share) anything until 
after General Investment Corporation had paid Nassau Securities, 
Ltd., $102 a share for that same stock. 

The details of this financial legerdemain are very difficult to 
explain without a chart. The net effect, however, was this: Mr. 
Groves, acting through his personal corporation, Nassau Securities, 
Ltd., bought stock from the stockholders of General Investment 
Corporation and sold the same stock to General Investment Cor- 
poration at a profit of $14 a share. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is engaged in deter- 
mining whether these transactions were a fraud on the stock- 
holders of General Investment Corporation. With that question 
We are not here concerned. We are concerned with the fact that 
the method by which Mr. Groves attempted to free the gains 
from the transactions from income taxation in this country was 
the use of a foreign corporation, which apparently had no func- 
tion other than that of making possible an avoidance of United 
States taxes. 

Mr. Percy K. Hudson, who was formerly a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, has availed himself of a Newfoundland per- 
sonal holding company in a rather novel way. It should be stated 
in fairness to Mr. Hudson that his transactions seem to fall within 
the letter of the law. 

Under the present income-tax law, deductions for losses on sales 
of securities by individuals are limited to only $2,000 in excess of 
any reported capital gains. Mr. Hudson, in 1936, lost $130,000 on 
a sale of securities on the stock exchange. He had realized no 
profits against which the offset could be made. Therefore he 
created a profit of $130,000 by selling other securities to his own 
corporaton. He accomplished this in the following way: 

He was the owner of 78 percent of the stock in a Newfoundland 
corporation, Laurentian Mines, Ltd., the balance being held by his 
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brother and a close friend. He sold $400,000 of his personally 
owned securities to this foreign corporation, which he dominated. 
This transaction gave him the needed profit of $130,000 to which 
we have referred. Moreover, the securties which he sold to the 
Newfoundland corporation now have a basis for the purpose of 
computing future profits which is increased by $130,000. By this 
method if the Newfoundland corporation, which Mr. Hudson con- 
trols, sells these securities in a later year for $130,000 more than 
Mr. Hudson originally paid for them, its income-tax return for 
that year will show no profit. 

This same method might have been employed, so far as step- 
ping up the value of the securities is concerned, with a domestic 
personal holding corporation. However, the foreign corporation 
was no doubt used for this p in order to attempt to es- 
cape surtaxes on the dividends on the stock held by the foreign 
corporation. 

While this particular situation does not represent tax avoid- 
ance of a very large amount, the method can very readily be 
used time and time again, and thus enable not only this tax- 
payer, but all others resorting to the same scheme, to step up cost 
bases of securities and to nave ee American income paid to 
forei rsonal holding corporations, í 

Now, ve have the case of Mr. Jacob Schick. He was commis- 
sioned in the Engineer of the United States Army. He 
served his country with distinction until his retirement some 
years ago as a lieutenant colonel. He drew a pension as a re- 
tired United States Army officer until December 18, 1935, when 
he became a Canadian citizen by special dispensation from the 
Prime Minister of Canada. Colonel Schick is the inventor of the 
Schick electric dry shaver, which article is manufactured by the 
Schick Dry Shaver Co., of New Haven, Conn., and is sold univer- 
sally. It is common knowledge that this invention has proved 
very profitable to the inventor through sales to citizens of the 
United States. Naturally such profits are taxable under the 
United States income-tax laws. 

In November 1933 Colonel Schick formed a corporation in Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, which he named Schick, Ltd., and his 
royalty income from the American operating company to that 
foreign corporation. This royalty amounted to $129,000 in 1934, 
and there was a withholding tax thereon of $17,737. If Colonel 
Schick had received and reported this money in his personal 
return, he would have been lable for a much larger income tax. 

Apparently Colonel Schick was not satisfied with this saving in 
taxes, so on December 18, 1935, he became a Canadian citizen and 5 
days later formed three other companies in Nassau, Bahama Islands. 
He named these companies Schick Industries, Ltd., Schick Shaver, 
Ltd., and Schick International, Ltd., and he transferred to them 
67,791 shares of Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., the American manufac- 
turing company. This was practically all the stock outstanding 
of the American company. It is very interesting to note at this 
time that Colonel Schick's change of citizenshp was absolutely 
n for him to consummate this transaction and avoid taxes 
in the United States. There are tax laws designed to prevent 
American citizens or resident aliens from erring American 
holdings abroad for tax-ayoidance purposes. If an individual is 
neither a citizen of the United States nor a resident, then there 
is no way in which our law as presently constituted can prevent 
him from transferring his securities to whomever he pleases, even 
though all the stock owned by this individual yielded income 
through American companies. 

Most of these cases are selected from the Bahama Islands because 
that was the only locality which the Bureau has had sufficient 
time to investigate thoroughly. However, in order to show the 
possibilities of the foreign mal holding company we thought 
it important to review riety conditions in other countries which 
make them equally available for tax avoidance. 
reign localities where it is becoming evident that 


$6,000,000. 

In a cable dated May 7, 1937, the United States consul at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, reports: 

“Large majority of corporations are shown to have been organ- 
ized by the law firm of Hunt, Emerson, Sterling, and Higgins, by 
subscription for 1 share by each of three of the partners. Shares 
are immediately transferred to members of Canadian law firms. 
Since in most cases American shareholders are not indicated, it 
is believed that most corporations, although American-controlled, 
are organized for the purpose of tax evasion. This cannot be 
corroborated except by reference to corporations previously in- 
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vestigated, where it was shown that organization was completed 
in the same manner and the American shareholders were not 
shown until long after incorporation. It is presumed the same 
procedure is now being followed.” 

The annual report of the Commission of Government of New- 
foundland shows Government fees from personal holding cor- 
Porations for calendar years as follows: 


This increase in revenues to the Newfoundland Government 
is clearly due to the increased formation of such companies, be- 
cause the corporation tax rate has not been changed. 

We will next take up Panama. Here we find laws very favorable 
toward the formation of foreign corporations. No annual state- 
ments are required as to the stockholders or financial condition, 
There is no tax on income or profits from sources outside Panama. 

In Panama there were 46 personal holding companies formed 
by Americans from January 1935 to March 8, 1937. Practically 
every company which has been formed by Americans has the firm 
of Fabrega & Fabrega as resident agent. They are the ranking 
lawyers in Panama City. The head of the firm was once secre- 
tary of the Republic. 

For reasons which we will set out later it has been impossible 
to ascertain the exact nature of the business of these personal 
holding companies. There is every indication, however, that they 
were formed for no other purpose than the purchase and sale 
of securities. In connection with this, it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Ofilio Hazera, chief of the section of receipts, Department 
of Treasury, Republic of Panama, advises that a special decree 
bas been issued exempting profits from the sale of foreign securi- 
ties from the Panamanian income tax. 

Next comes Lichtenstein. From the information available, we 
believe that there are a large number of corporations formed for 
tax avoidance in this small principality. This belief is based upon 
the fact that the tax incorporation laws of Lichtenstein offer un- 
usual opportunities for the operation of this device. It is impos- 
sible, however, to give the committee definite information here. 
The American consul on May 13, 1937, reported to the Bureau 


“One person is sufficient to constitute a company or trust. It 
is not W N go to Lichtenstein for that 
purpose. required representation b; firm 
citizen of Lichtenstein.” k 7 * 

We have no real information available about Prince Edward 
Island. Nevertheless, it offers another excellent field for the in- 
corporation of personal holding companies by foreigners. Under 
the provincial act, holding companies are required to give only 
very limited information when registering. The information on 
their annual returns is still more limited. The public accounts 
of the island for 1936 show receipts of $120,919.90 from corpora- 
tion taxes, of which $70,208.34 was from investment companies, 
Only the lawyers know the real names of the investors. 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The use of foreign corporations in countries other than those 
listed here for tax-avoidance purposes is, of course, possible. It 
is, however, extremely difficult to locate such companies. We have 
at this time only one case—the case of Mr. Charles Laughton, 
motion-picture actor, who has caused his salary earned in this 
country to be paid to an English corporation. 

Mr. Laughton is a British citizen. He formed a personal hold- 
ing company in England. He then entered into a contract with 
that holding company to pay him a salary of $20,000 for the year 
1935. By virtue of that contract the foreign holding company 
became entitled to all of his earnings in this country as a motion- 
picture actor, which amounted to $190,280.22 in 1935. The earn- 
ings of the British company consisted entirely of the Laughton 
American income. It is true that his personally owned British 
company paid a tax here. Yet through that company Laughton 
effected a substantial reduction in the amount of taxes which 
otherwise would have been payable to the United States Govern- 
ment on these earnings, 

The conduct of Mr, Laughton in this instance may be per- 
fectly legal. The case, however, is cited as another illustration 
of the rapidly increasing use of the foreign corporation for the 
purpose of reducing the amount of taxes which an individual 
would otherwise be required to pay on his earnings within the 
United States. 

The difficulties of gaining any ‘nformation about foreign cor- 
porations in the countries which we have discussed create a situ- 
ation in which only the personal ethics of the taxpayer determine 
whether he will indulge in deliberate tax evasion rather than tax 
avoidance. The expense of sending agents to these countries is 
prohibitive. Moreover, when agents are sent they are unfamiliar 
with the law and the governmental institutions with which they 
are dealing, and often with the language itself. There is no 
possible pressure which can be put upon the foreign attorneys 
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who form these foreign corporations, or upon the foreign corpora- 
tion itself, to compel them to disclose its ownership, the extent 
of its activities, or its American income. 

Therefore no one knows, or ever will know until our income- 
tax law is made more stringent, how many of the hundreds of 
corporations organized by Americans in these countries are used 
for tax evasion, how many of them for tax avoidance, and how 
many represent genuine business activity. As the editorial quoted 
from the Bahamas newspaper indicates, the present situation is a 
challenge to Congress and to the Treasury to make our revenue 
laws really effective against those of our citizens who seek sanctu- 
ary for their investments by taking them to foreign shores. 


The Railroad Retirement Bill—A Guide For Em- 
ployers and Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 7519, “An act to establish a re- 
tirement system for employees of carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act and for other purposes”, is one 
of the most remarkable bills upon which the Members of the 
House of Representatives have ever voted. This bill should 
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serve as a guiding star for all legislation affecting employers 
and employees in the future. 

Formulated and considered in conference by the repre- 
sentatives of the Railway Labor Executive Association, rep- 
resenting the 21 standard railroad labor organizations, con- 
sisting of 1,150,000 railway workers in the United States, 
of the one part, and of the representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads representing the greater part of 
all the railroad mileage of the country, of the second part, 
it is in fact an agreement between these two groups. And 
I wish to say that Mr. George M. Harrison, the president 
of the Railway Clerks and chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executive Association, and his associates, as well as Mr. 
R. V. Fletcher, the general counsel for the Association of 
American Railroads, and his associates, are to be congratu- 
lated upon this fine piece of work, which they prepared in 
conference. It is not out of place for me to congratulate 
also Hon. ROBERT Crosser, Member of Congress from Ohio 
and also a member of the Committee of Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Representatives, for the 
culmination of 7 or more years of effort spent in perfecting 
a retirement system and law for the railway employees of 
the United States. 

The bill now before the House for consideration differs 
slightly from the existing law, and in order to show these 
changes to the House it would be best for me to read a 
statement prepared by Charles M. Hay, an attorney for 
the Committee of Railway Labor Executives, which gives 
complete information: 


r ee. 


Persons covered by present act and railway associations, bureaus, 
dard railroad labor 


Service covered 
Employment relation 


Persons eligible for annuities... 


Conditions influencing retire- 
ment. 


Computation of annuities_..... 


Years of service included in 


In United States ESR EE 


On furlough or leave of absence and subject to call for service and 
teady and willing to serve. 


On retirement from railroad service. 


computation of annuity. date, all service prior and subsequent to such date not exceeding 30 
years. 

Monthly compensation Average com pay-roll records of all subse- 

ee for prior service from pay-roll records of service 

Maximum annuity. 8120 = ¥ 

Minimum annuity. None. £ 

ZOE aa ETE eee Right given employee to electr. 

— EN, Provision only for 


Payment of annuities 


annuity or receiving annuity at time of 
x!!! , Dia ec betaine soem 


persons under 
By Retirement Board with powers and duties prescribed.___........| B 


Out of Treasury of United States.— 


ject... 
of 1 year’s annuity to widow of one eligible for | A sum 
death. 


etc., and stan organizations; and employees of 

all these and “employee representatives” of certain other labor 

zations. See sec. 1 (a) and (b). 

nited States roads, wherever rendered; for Canadian roads ser- 

Sane in United States. 

On furlough and subject to call for service and ready and willing to 
7 75 iy. on leave of absence or absent on account of sickness or 
On retirement from employment. 

Persons 65 years of age. 

Parsous 60 veers of ere with 30 years’ service but with reduction of 
Ms for each year under age 65. 

Persons 60 years of age totally and permanently disabled for regular 
— tony 15 —.— reduction o! He „ 

y and permanen or emp 

for hire, regardless of age, with 30 years of service. 

Such persons also eligible on ora before age 65 to return to sery- 
ice and receive age annuity but with recomputation of such annuity 
to compensate for disability annuity. 

Eliminates reductions in present act but adds no service after July 1, 
1937, of persons 65 years of age or over. Compensation received by 
such persons after said date may be used in computing annuity 
unless to use it would diminish annuity. 

Same as present act. 


For all persons all service, without limit, rendered after Dec. 31, 


For in empl 5 8 
6 CC 
Persons on Canadian roads get only proportion of prior service as 


3838 in sec. 3 (b) (1). 
peat aiming okey i$ yg plage eee 
for prior service if records from 1924 to 1931 are inadequate. 


$120 when service prior to Jan. 1, 1987, is included in years of service, 
No limit when based on service subsequent to such date. 

When employee 65 with 20 ype $40 if monthly compensa- 
tion $50 or more; if less $50, then 80 percent thereof, and if 
Soor compensation is less than $20, the fuil amount of monthly 


en with eee same powers and duties as 
—— present act. Board authorized 8 engage employees without 
8 but with provision to come under such 


9 “Railroad retirement account” in the 
Treasury. 
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The cost of the annuities under this bill is estimated for 
the year 1938 at about $118,250,000, rising each year until 
it reaches its height in 1975, which is estimated then to be 
$231,390,000. Of course, it is hard to state exactly the cost 
each year, because of the uncertainties as to the exact num- 
ber of employees. There are employed now 1,150,000. If 
business would return to what it was in 1929, there would 
be 1,400,000 employed by the railroads. The taxes to carry 
the annuities for the beneficiaries and for the entire cost 
of the administration is paid by the railroads and their 
employees. I understand that today the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives will favorably 
report out of its committee the companion bill to this, which 
carries the taxes. This bill will soon be enacted into law; 
and when it is, it is my hope that the administration of it 
by the Railroad Retirement Board will be of such high order 
that it will redound to the honor and glory of those em- 
ployees and employers who set a new standard for American 
labor and American capital. 

In conclusion, may I not say that it has been a great 
pleasure for me to have been one of the members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has 
reported out three retirement bills. I have voted for both 
the others in the House, and I am today likewise pleased to 
vote upon the final passage in support of this measure. 


Payment of War Debts to America Urged: by Con- 
gresswoman Jenckes in Address at Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


! SPEECH BY MRS. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
INDIANA, TO THE WOMEN’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF BERKE- 
LEY COUNTY AT MARTINSBURG, W. VA, JUNE 17, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
address of Mrs. VIRGINIA E. Jenckes, of Indiana: 


I was very happy when I learned that I had an opportunity to 
come to the great State of West Virginia and meet with an 
organization of loyal Democratic women, and tell you some of the 
good things the Democratic Party has accomplished for us women. 

I Iam proud that I am a Democrat. I am proud that the citizens 
of the great State of Indiana are solidly supporting the Demo- 
cratic Party, from President Roosevelt down to the officials in 
the smallest precinct of our great State; and when I tell you this, 
you must realize that at one time the State of Indiana was a 
rock-ribbed Republican State, and the Democrats were discouraged 
and unorganized. But that is not the condition today. The Dem- 
ocratic women and the Democratic men in Indiana are standing 
shoulder to shoulder supporting our great leader, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and his administration. 

All women should be grateful to the Democratic Party. For cen- 

turies women were never considered in the party councils, For 
many decades it was recognized that women should have the right 
of sufferage. equal with the man in this country, but it was not 
until the administration of that great Democratic President, 
Woodrow Wilson, that the Congress passed a constitutional amend- 
ment, and the people duly yoted equal sufferage for the women of 
the country. Thus, we women owe our right of sufferage to the 
Democratic Party. 

This was less than two decades ago, and in that time already 
we women take much pride in the acknowledged fact that this gift 
of the right of suffrage has had a tremendously uplifting effect 
all over our broad land, American women appreciate the right to 
vote, Women cast 50 percent of the votes in every municipal, 
State, and national election. 

The influence of women has entered into the party politic in 
every department of the Government, both State and Federal, 
and in all of the political subdivisions of the various States, from 
the smallest hamlets to the greatest cities. 

This great step forward in the history of our beloved country 
has long since passed the stage of experiment, and now in the 
councils of both of the great parties the voice of the women of 
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the land is heard and heeded and given the attention and respect 
that they deserve. 

I think of all the great and fundamental virtues which have 
through the ages been regarded by humanity of every creed and 
race as essential the great principle of loyalty stands out almost 
foremost from all of the others. 

In order to have parties or worth-while organizations of any 
character, it is essential that its members always remain loyal to 
its principles and to its leader. Otherwise, chaos and ruin are 
certain to result. 

In the presence of this splendid audience, however, I feel like 
apologizing for referring to such a fundamental principle as that, 
because I know that you, and each of you, will always remain true 
to the fundamental principles of the Democratic Party, and to its 
chosen leaders. A 

From a woman's viewpoint, I think it is the just right of our 
great and honored President that we all join hands and support 
him as our great leader. 

Of course, in the topsy-turvy of these unprecedented times there 
may arise occasions of honest difference of opinion, which is not 
improper, but in every such instance one should be outspoken 
and not at any time work like sappers, secretly undermining the 
great structure of our great Democratic Party. 

Let us be true to the President, remembering and recognizing 
the tremendous burden and heavy load which Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is compelled to carry from day to day. 

We women have always been the protectors of the home and 
the fireside. We know that while politics is a science of govern- 
ment, the type of government which politics give us, often 
influences favorably or unfavorably the conditions in our homes 
and we women recognize that fact. We women have been schooled 
through the ages to judge values, we make the purchases for 
the homes, and I feel that if the women of the great State of 
West Virginia, as well as the Nation, will judge public service 
with the same discretion and consideration that they give when 
judging purchases for the home, that they will always demand, 
and get, the highest type of public service, from their elected 
or appointed Representatives, 

And I am proud to say that the Democratic Party has always 
considered service to the people as their first consideration. 

I wish I could avail myself of this opportunity to tell you 
what I think of your great State and its wonderful people, but 
my time does not permit. We people of Indiana have from 
time immemorable looked to you good people for inspiration and 
guidance when we were confronted with new and apparently 
unsolvable problems and difficulties. 

With the troubled conditions in continental Europe, we Ameri- 
cans should be grateful that the various States of these United 
States are at peace and that a citizen can travel from ocean to 
ocean and from border to border in the United States, without 
showing passports, in perfect safety and comfort. That is not 
the condition today in Europe, where unhappy conditions prevail 
almost to the extent of warfare. 

We American women hate war. I am sure that American 
women will never countenance the United States going into an- 
other war. However, I do believe and I feel that every woman 
should be permanently interested in seeing this country have a 
proper national defense—national defense consisting of the best 
armed forces, for home protection, on the face of the earth, and 
& feeling of patriotic loyalty to our country, existing in the 
5 of all of the people, which will provide a real national 

efense. 

Women must become familiar with these conditions. Women 
must understand how to prevent wars. And I say to you women 
assembled here tonight, in all sincerity, that if you will learn 
how to intelligently use your greatest influence and your greatest 
power, the ballot, the United States will never engage in another 
war of offense like we did during the World War. 

We women traveled the highways and the byways during those 
troubled times and urged the people to buy liberty bonds, in 
order that the world might be made safe for democracy. I sold 
those bonds and you sold them. 

We sent billions of American dollars to Europe, and what 
happened? We helped to win the war for the Allies and today 
the Allies have repudiated their financial obligations to the United 
States in a most shameful manner, while they are spending the 
peoples’ money for armament and for warfare. 

I call on every American woman to protest against this condi- 
tion. Send letters and telegrams and es to your Congress- 
men and to your Senators. Yes, send them to the President of 
the United States, and appeal to them to demand that these 
foreign nations pay their honest debts to the United States, in- 
stead of using the money which rightfully belongs to the citizens 
of the United States for horrible purposes of war. 

If the women of America will speak, the Congress and the 
Nation will listen. 

American taxpayers are groaning under heavy taxation necessary 
to keep the Federal Government going. We are seeking the cause 
of the depression. The real cause of the depression in the United 
States was due to the breach of faith and repudiation of debts 
by our allies in the World War. 

I ask you women to demand of the Department of State, to 
demand of your Congressmen and your Senators, that they advise 
you of the efforts they are making to collect these debts. 

If the European governments who are now planning and plot- 
ting wars on each other, would repay to the United States the 
money which they owe, we would have taken the first step toward 
a world-wide recovery from the depression. But as long as we 
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Amaicans stand by and do not register a vigorous and 
vigorous denunciation, then we might as well realize that the 
$11,000,000,000 which these foreign nations owe the United States 
will never be paid. 

I call on the taxpayers of America to become interested, and to 
become active. I say to the taxpayers of America, you would be 
justified in going on a sit-down strike and refuse to pay taxes 
as long as our Federal Government permits these foreign govern- 
ments to evade the payment of the debts that are justly due the 
citizens of the United States. 

I do not know of any work or of any public service which would 
be of greater value to our United States which could be rendered 
by the women of America than that of arousing public sentiment 
and creating a Nation-wide demand upon these foreign debt- 
evading governments that they keep faith with the United States 
or stand repudiated for all time in the minds and hearts of the 
American people. 

I say to the women, Arouse yourselves! 

This concerns your home, this concerns your family, and this 
concerns your everyday life. Eleven billions of dollars would go a 
long way toward solving the depression and bringing prosperity 
back to America. Will you sit idly by or will you become active? 
I am appealing to you to make this your business. Discuss it 
before your various women's clubs and your various women's 
organizations. Part of that $11,000,000,000 belongs to you and 
belongs to me, and I am asking the women of America to demand 

‘that this just debt be paid immediately. Let us not accept mealy- 
mouthed excuses which are sugar-coated with diplomatic phrase- 
ology which very few people understand. 

Let us raise our voices and let the world know that the women 
of America demand that the war debts be paid. 


Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACK- 
SON MONTAGUE, late a Representative from Virginia 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Repre- 
sentative ANDREW Jackson MownracuE, Virginia lost one of 
her ablest and most cultured men. All who knew him recog- 
nized in him the attributes of the scholar and the high quali- 
ties of the statesman. 

Governor MontacveE sprang from a distinguished Colonial 
Virginia family that traced its ancestry to the famous 
Montague family of England. He inherited not only his 
courtly manners, but his zeal for the public service. The 
State campaign of 1860 in Virginia for the election of Gov- 
ernor and other State officials was one of the most stirring 
the Old Dominion has ever known. Everyone realized that 
the North and the South were approaching the parting of the 
ways. Political passions ran high. Opinion with respect to 
the merits and demerits of secession were sharply divided. 
Virginia, the mother of Presidents, had many close ties with 
the Union. The State ticket that favored a peaceable ad- 
justment of the economic differences between the North and 
the South, and the preservation, if possible, of the Union was 
headed by John Letcher, of my home town of Lexington, a 
former member of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. On the ticket with him for the 
position of attorney general of the State was John Randolph 
Tucker, who subsequently moved to Lexington, served with 
great distinction as a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and who concluded his public service as 
professor of law at Washington and Lee University. Also 
on the same ticket for the position of Lieutenant Governor 
was Robert Latane Montague, who led the ticket. 

About 10 years ago a reunion was held in Lexington by 
three sons of these three wartime political leaders. The 
host was Harry St. George Tucker, who succeeded his father, 
John Randolph Tucker, in Congress, and who on one occa- 
sion came within 4,000 votes of being elected Governor of 
Virginia. One of the guests was a son of Gov. John 
Letcher, Capt. Greenlee D. Letcher, of Lexington, who 
started on a political career as a member of the General 
Assembly of Virginia and then gave up politics to devote 
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his exclusive attention to the practice of law. The third 
guest was ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE, the son of Lt. Gov. 
Robert Latane Montague. 

From that patriotic and public-spirited father, Governor 
MontacvuE inherited his zeal for the public service and to 
him he was indebted for the early training that determined 
the qualities of his character, including a desire for a college 
education. The late Speaker, Joe Cannon, when asked what 
he thought of a college education, is said to have replied: 
“It won’t hurt a young man if he has enough common 
sense.” Evidently Governor Montacue was a young man of 
that type because he received a college education both in 
liberal arts and in the law, and put to good use throughout 
his life that college training. The very name the father 
gave the son is significant of the type of man the father 
hoped the son would be. 

I did not know Governor Montacve when he was the at- 
torney general of Virginia, my acquaintanceship with him 
dating from 1905, when I was a student in the Academic 
School of the University of Richmond and he was the Gover- 
nor of Virginia. When he retired from the governorship he 
was elected dean of the Richmond Law School, and as a 
student in the law school I had classes under him in plead- 
ing and practice and constitutional law. Thus was formed 
a warm friendship that lasted until his death. No one was 
more pleased than Governor Montracve when his former 
law student was elected to the House in 1932. And it has 
been a source of great satisfaction to me to have been privi- 
leged to serve with him in the House and there to learn the 
high esteem in which he was held by the entire membership 
of that body. 

ANDREW JAcKSON MontacuE embodied in his political career 
the highest and best traditions of Virginia statesmanship. 
He grew to manhood during what Claude Bowers has termed 
“the tragic era.” For many the era was tragic; family for- 
tunes, including that of the Montagues, had been wiped out; 
political control was first in the hands of the army of occu- 
pation, Virginia being military district no. 1, and then in 
the hands of carpethaggers and Negroes. Economic con- 
ditions had been turned topsy-turvy. For the older gen- 
eration the times were indeed tragic. But for some of the 
younger generation the very tragedy of the situation was the 
necessary spur to their ambitions to overcome the handicaps 
resulting from a disastrous war. It has been said: 

Tragedy, it has ever seemed to me, is not sorrow or misfortune, 
but the dullness and deadened imagination which loses all sense 
of past happiness and sees in present trouble the fact and not 
the meaning. 

And Lord Bacon, in his essay Of Adversity, tells us: 

Certainly virtue is like precious odors, more fragrant when they 
are incensed or crushed. T 
adversity doth best discover virtu 

The adversity of the period discovered outstanding virtue 
in ANDREW JACKSON MontacvE. He did not fold his hands in 
helpless resignation and in idleness complain of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions imposed upon a conquered territory by a 
hostile Federal Government. Rather did he embrace the 
philosophy of Sir James M. Barrie, who in his play Dear 
Brutus said: 

It is not the fault of our stars, dear Brutus, but of ourselves that 
we are underlings. 

Steeped in the traditions of the old South, he saw in its 
destruction not the end of opportunity for a Virginia boy, but 
rather the opening of the door of opportunity for those who 
wished to contribute to the rebuilding of a new South. 

He lived long enough to see another economic crisis in the 
Nation and it is only natural that he should have felt that the 
new crisis should be approached and solved in the same man- 
ner in which the crisis of reconstruction days in Virginia had 
been met and solved. As the attorney general of Virginia 
and as a law professor he had upheld the sanctity of contracts 
as announced by the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals in 
the case of Taylor against Stearns. That was a decision 
indicative of the manner in which the men of Governor 
Monrtacue’s mold met the issues of the tragic era. 
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Following the war, Virginia was not only prostrate but 
bankrupt. A large percentage of her real estate had been 
mortgaged. To relieve hard-pressed debtors the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, yielding to military pressure, passed an 
act to stay the foreclosure of mortgages for a period of 2 
years. The constitutionality of that act was questioned in 
the State supreme court. In rendering the opinion of the 
court declaring the act unconstitutional, Judge Alexander 
Rives said: 


It only remains for me to notice a consideration that was pressed 
upon us with much feeling by the counsel, who concluded the 
argument for the appellant; and I do this to disclaim any insensi- 
bility on my part or that of my associates on this bench to this 
appeal. I mean the allusion that was made to the distresses that 
might ensue upon a decision against this law, unless counteracted 
here as it has been elsewhere by the military authorities. That 
appeal has not been without its legitimate influence upon us. It 
has subserved the only proper purpose for which it could have 
been d ed, and that was to persuade us to the fullest scrutiny, 
the most patient investigation, and the most careful reflection 
touching every branch of this important inquiry. Further than 
this it could not avail with this tribunal. No matter what conse- 
quences may follow nor what action may be taken by the military 
authorities in our present unsettled State, the apprehension of 
them cannot, and ought not to, deter us from the fearless discharge 
of our responsible duties. But it should not be forgotten that 
there are opposite evils of perhaps greater magnitude than those 
which have been so feelingly depicted and deprecated. It has 
already been seen how these high constitutional sanctions of private 
right have no other means of vindication but by the judiciary. 

Is it not, then, worth while to consider on this side of the 
question what deplorable calamities, moral and political, might 
attend the surrender of this last bulwark by its sworn defenders 
through a subserviency to temporary interests or passions; or a 
timid disposition to sacrifice convictions to motives of expedi- 
ency? No greater or more enduring misfortune, it seems to me, 
could befall a people, blessed with a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, than a sacrifice of any of its fundamental guaranties of 
that department of its service which, by the nature of its organi- 
vation and functions, has ever been counted on to uphold with 
a stern inflexibility private rights and public morals. Great as 

out of a judicial sentence against 
might be the ruin of individuals 


moralizing 

popular favor by some skillfully disguised 

est and most imperious duty—that of disdaining any pre 
however plausible, and withstanding every temptation, however 
strong, to betray in the slightest particular the requirements of 
the State and Federal Constitutions. Such a spectacle of weak- 
ness and su upon the bench, if it did not shock, would 
incurably deprave public sentiment, destroy confidence in the 
administration of the laws, spread corruption through other 
branches of the public service, and fearfully depress the hopes of 
the friends of constitutional freedom. 

During the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses 
failing health prevented Governor Montacue from taking as 
active a part in the legislative program of that period as 
would otherwise have been the case. Wherein I think not 
only Virginia but the Nation at large was the loser. The 
machine age brought us new economic problems, but it did 
not bring us a new type of human nature. Therefore in the 
solution of “machine age” problems we needed as much as 
ever the knowledge of human nature that our elder states- 
men had gained from practical experience. We needed men 
who had successfully passed through previous depressions to 
tell us that the present crisis could be successfully met with- 
out throwing overboard the fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment upon which for 150 years the greatness of our 
Nation had been built. We needed men who, from experi- 
ence in life, could tell us that forces that influence character 
building are not different today from what they were 50 to 
75 years ago. We needed men in the Congress who could 
with authority say to their colleagues, as did Chief Justice 
Hughes on last Monday to the graduating class of Brown 
University: 

The security of our democratic institutions is not in existing 
constitutional provisions or framework of government, but in the 
dominant sentiment that maintains them. 


It was Governor Montacue’s belief that Government assist- 
ance to those who have suffered misfortune can be extended 
to the point where their energy, ambition, and self-reliance 
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5 utterly sapped, leaving them as drones upon 
society. 

It was Governor Monracve’s belief that the separation in 
the Constitution of the powers of the National Government 
and those of the respective States was wise and proper, and 
that the perpetuity of our inherited institutions would be 
imperiled by the merging of all powers in one strong central - 
ized government. 

It was Governor Monracue’s belief that the first and pri- 
mary duty of a public servant was to be true to his own con- 
science without “subserviency to temporary interests or pas- 
sions, or a timid disposition to sacrifice convictions to motives 
of expediency.” 

It was, therefore, a source of disappointment to me that in 
the trying and difficult times of the past 5 years our Nation 
did not have the benefit, in the fullness of his one-time 
vigor and brilliancy, of the deep learning, wide experience, 
and great soundness of Governor Montacue. In his prime 
he was the best orator in Virginia. In his prime he was a 
recognized leader in Virginia. Throughout his life and at 
all times he was the cultured Virginia gentleman. I share 
not only with my colleagues of the House but with all who 
were privileged to know him a deep and sincere regret at his 
passing. He has left a record for honest and able public 
service worthy of the Jackson and Montague names, and 
one that all may well strive to emulate. 


The Late Franklin W. Fort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT LUCE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, Members who served in the 
House with Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey, grieve to learn 
of his death. Not only in his 6 years of service here did his 
personal qualities make for him warm friends, but also he 
won admiration as a statesman and patriot. He was a man 
of righteous character, unimpeachable integrity, complete 
purity of purpose. His ideals were lofty, his devotion to 
them was earnest, his labor for them unremitting. A strong 
believer in the importance of political parties in our system 
of government, he zealously and honorably worked in behalf 
of the principles he espoused. In the House, as a man of 
experience and success in large affairs, he brought important 
help to his committees and played an influential part in 
constructive legislation for the public welfare. The country 
loses when the life of such a man comes to an untimely end. 


Low-Cost Housing Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 
1937 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM GREEN, JUNE 23, 1937 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a statement issued today by 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, pertaining to delay in acting on the pending low- 
cost housing bill. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The American Federation of Labor and its entire membership 
throughout the Nation finds it is necessary at this time to register 
publicly a strong and vehement protest at the inexcusable delay 
in the enactment of the Wagner-Steagall low-rent housing bill. 

Some months ago I said that the Wagner-Steagall bill was 
no. 1 bill on the American Federation of Labor's legislative pro- 
gram for this session of Congress. Today this legislative measure 
stands not only as one that is foremost in importance to organized 
labor but one that has enlisted more direct and solid support than 
any other legislative proposal designed to improve the economic 
and physical welfare of the wage earners throughout the Nation. 

Labor wants to know what has happened to this bill. Hearings 
were held by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor long 
ago. At these hearings representatives of labor, of consumers, of 
social and welfare organizations, of religious groups of all denomi- 
nations, of housing authorities and local governments, of the 
administrative agencies of the Federal Government, all spoke as 
one in support of this measure and presented an accumulation of 
unassailable evidence that the United States housing bill of 1937 
represents the most practicable, most sound, and most economical 

rogram of housing for low-income groups yet devised. The hear- 
ey were completed and there the legislative machinery stopped. 
There has been no committee report, no hearings have been 
scheduled in the House, and there is no immediate promise of 
action. 

Congress is pulling into the home stretch. Yet most of the 
major legislation before it has been barely touched. The housing 
bill must not be permitted to be caught in the last minute legis- 
lative jam. A further “delay” on the housing bill will inevitably 
have to be given an uglier name—particularly if it results in no 
legislation this year. 

President Roosevelt has strongly expressed himself as favoring 
the purpose of the Wagner-Steagall bill. At practically every 
public utterance since his inauguration he has told the people of 
America of the urgent need to provide good housing for that 
third of our population which is ill-housed now. He has stressed 
in his statements the need to remedy this situation without 
delay. 

Waat then is the obstacle in the path of the bill’s enactment? 
Apparently the main obstacle can be traced to the objections of 
the Secretary of the to some of the financial provisions of 
the bill. In its present form the Wagner-Steagall bill provides for 
loans at the going Federal rate of interest, to local housing au- 
thorities, to help them finance their projects. In addition it pro- 
vides for contractual annual contributions toward the rentals of 
housing projects, to bring them within reach of low-income 
families. 

Public and expert opinion is in unanimous agreement that this 
is the most practical way to achieve low-rent housing with 
governmental aid. 

Mr. Morgenthau, however, would like to substitute capital 
grants—that is, outright gifts to cover part of the original cost— 
in place of annual contributions to bring rents down. 

It is my opinion, and that of all the labor representatives who 
have been working closely with the problem of national housing 
policy, that annual grants are to be preferred to capital grants as a 
form of housing subsidy. Capital grants have been tried, thoroughly 
discredited, and finally rejected in favor of annual grants in housing 
experience abroad. They have a tendency to raise initial costs 
instead of bringing rents down. They do not guarantee enough 
continuing control by the United States Housing Authority to make 
sure that the housing projects remain low rental. And they make 
this year’s taxpayers unjustly responsible for the entire cost of 
benefits which will be spread over a generation and more. 

I do not propose to enter here into a lengthy technical discussion 
on the merits or demerits of this and other proposals made by the 

Department, but I do feel that the vast amount of mature 
thought and representative experience which is behind each and 
every paragraph in the Wagner-Steagall bill should not be under- 
estimated or ignored. 

I do not claim that there exists a perfect solution of this difficult 
and complex question of low-rent housing, but I do claim, together 
with every responsible and social-minded housing expert in the 
country, that the United States housing bill of 1937 is far and away 
the most satisfactory formula yet devised.. I also claim that any 
attempt to alter fundamentally at this late date the entire frame- 
work of a housing program which has in its present form the sup- 
pors of the whole country cannot be taken as an act of good faith. 

e provisions of the bill are not the result of half-baked thinking. 
They are more than a legislative experiment. The form of the bill 
has grown, been revised, corrected, battled over—and is now heartily 
endorsed—by the individual and collective energy, interest, and 
experience of hundreds of responsible individuals and representative 
agencies all over the country who speak for millions of men and 
women of America. The bill is the result of a particularly success- 
ful operation of the democratic and it must not be nullified 
by arbitrary, unrepresentative action which rests upon obscure 
motives, 

Twenty-nine States, representing 70 percent of our population, 
have already enacted special legislation recognizing housing as a 
public purpose and setting up permanent State housing agencles, 
More than 50 cities have established permanent public housing au- 
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thorities. The recognized need is so great that all this local action 

has been taken before any Federal housing program or permanent 

Federal agency has been set up. Yet no local housing authority 

can even begin to function until there is a Federal agency such as 

the United States Housing Authority established under the Wagner- 

2 bill ready to cooperate in making low-rent housing a 
ty. 

In my whole legislative experience I cannot recall a single piece 
of social or economic legislation on whose detailed provisions there 
was such unanimous agreement. This unanimity represents a 
remarkable contrast to the situation which preceded the enact- 
ment of our basic social-security legislation 2 years ago, when even 
those most in favor of the principles could not agree on the legis- 
lative form. 

The local housing authorities are unanimous in endorsing the 
Wagner-Steagall bill, not merely in principle but in its detailed 
administrative and financial provisions. They know they can work 
with it. City councils and mayors, State legislatures, and Gov- 
ernors, have officially endorsed this bill. Welfare and religious 
organizations, national and local, endorsed the bill whole- 
heartedly—not by any perfunctory action but after long technical 
consideration by special committees and experts. 

The American Institute of Architects, which seldom takes any 
sort of political action, specifically endorsed the Wagner-Steagall 
bill at their convention 2 weeks ago. 

The solid strength of organized labor is behind this bill. Labor 
has worked on this measure from its earliest stages more than 2 
years ago. Its support reflects a basic and vital need for low- 
rent housing on the part of the workers everywhere. Labor knows 
that the initiation of a hi p will bring more jobs and 
more stable employment for the building-trades workers. It will 
help relieve employment in all basic industries on which the con- 
struction of houses depends for raw materials and equipment. It 
will relieve the housing shortage which is already critical, and 
above all it will make new and better housing available to wage 
earners and their families at rents which they can afford. Labor 
knows that ordinary private enterprise cannot make decent hous- 
ing available for those whose incomes are low. Labor knows that 
the only way open to better housing for workers is to combine 
Federal and local action, permanent agencies, and a sound, prac- 
ticable, long-term of financial aid and control. Labor is 
Satisfied that all these conditions are met in the Wagner-Steagall 
bill in its present form and labor stands united with every other 
organization representative of the public interest on one program 
py one demand: The enactment of the Wagner-Steagall bill 
as 


Maximum Hours, Minimum Wages, and Child Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 
1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
JUNE 21, 1937 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an interesting and instruc- 
tive address made over the National Broadcasting System, 
June 21, 1937, by the able Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripcrs] on the purposes and provisions of the so-called 
Black-Connery bill and his substitute therefor. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I want to thank the National Radio Forum for inviting me to 
talk to you tonight on the Black-Connery bill. You recently 
heard Senator Brack, as spokesman for the administration, ex- 
press his views on this measure. 

In what I say tonight I am in no sense debating with Senator 
BLack. I am sure his social objectives are in all respects the 
same as my own. I am sure my social objectives are the same as 
those of the late Congressman Connery. Labor will miss Billy 
Connery's sympathetic interest in their cause. 

We Republicans differ from our political opponents only as to 
the methods for raising the standards of living and the level of 
happiness and prosperity for all our people. 

Therefore, tonight I shall disagree with Senator Brack most 
vigorously in his approval of this bill. 

But, before doing so, let me say to you that I sincerely believe 
in a Federal minimum-wage law. I would like to see the present 
Congress pass such a law. 
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In 1935, as Governor of New Hampshire, I put into actual oper- 
ation a minimum-wage law which has operated successfully. But 
its operations have convinced me that a Federal law is necessary 
to make it more effective. I want to see the people of the entire 
country protected by such a law with Federal authority behind it. 

Nevertheless, I am certain that the Black-Connery bill will de- 
feat its own purpose. I am sure it will set back the cause for 
which I stand by many long years. I am convinced that it will 
soon become a millstone around the necks of both employee and 
employer. I am confident it will be more destructive of the 
standards of living of all our people than helpful. 

For these reasons I shall vigorously oppose its passage. But if I 
stopped here, you could in all fairness say that I am only giving 
lip service to this cause—that I have nothing constructive to offer 
in its place. Such is not the case. 

As a result of conferences held with other Republicans I have 
developed my ideas in the specific form of a bill. I shall tell you 
of these ideas and let you draw your own conclusions. I shall 
challenge the New Deal administration to sponsor my bill, for I 
am sure you will agree with me that under the provisions of my 
bill we will reach our common objectives without reducing our 
standards of living and seriously setting back our cause. 

First, however, let’s examine the Black-Connery bill briefly and 
analyze its certain results to labor and the people as a whole. 

The bill sets up a national labor standards board of five men 
with powers to fix maximum hours of work and minimum rates of 
pay for all persons subject to the act and employed in producing 
or processing either to be shipped in interstate commerce or 
competing with such goods. It excludes, however, workers paid 
FTF 
farmers, the service trades, and ts employing less than eight 
workers. In its effect, however, it covers all industry and mining, 
whether operating in inter- or intra-state commerce. 

The bill will set a standard of hours of work, say, 30 or 40 
hours per week, to be fixed in the first instance by Congress. 
The board will have power to vary this standard between indus- 
tries and even between competing units within any one industry. 
Even worse, it can exempt any industry or any unit of any one 


the lives, fortunes, income, N 
and its employees. The Black bill not only seems to me to be 
unconstitutional as an improper delegation of power lodged with 
Congress by the Constitution, but is unworkable and is destructive 
of the very objectives it has in view. : 

This broad discretion of the board means that certain indus- 
tries or competing units in any industry may be destroyed by 
arbitrary orders discriminating against them in applying or ex- 
empting them from the act or in refusing overtime to them. 
Other units or industries may be granted special favors. Small 
companies not able to meet the costs of lobbying before the board, 
will be subject to impositions which larger companies may avoid. 

In brief, this bill is the triumph of the theory of arbitrary rule 
by men in place of rule by law applicable to all and enforceable 
without favor or prejudice. 

Whether the standard set be 30 hours, which is not likely, in 
view of the general appreciation of what such a maximum would 
mean, in the form of reduced production, higher costs, and low- 
ered standards of living, or whether it be 40 hours, which is more 
generally advocated, the board at its discretion can apply, say, 
a 30-hour standard to one industry or company and a 40-hour 
standard to another. In this manner one industry or company 
can be destroyed for the benefit of another. 

Furthermore, while the standard may be set by Congress at 40 
hours, the board may change that standard to 30 hours, if it so 
wills, for all industry, thereby in effect enacting the 30-hour 
Black bill, which was repudiated by Congress in 1934. Such power 
should never be granted to any man or any board. Are you sur- 

I cannot follow Senator Bracx’s methods? 

Now let’s examine the further powers given this board of five 
men in to control of wages. It can, of course, exempt 
any industry or unit of any industry entirely from the operations 
of the act. In addition it can fix not only the minimum rates of 
pay for a given type of work or class of employment in a given 
industry or company, but it can also fix rates above that mini- 
mum up to 80 cents per hour. 

In other words, it is not a minimum-wage bill but gives 
authority to the board to fix rates in the higher categories of 
labor. It can also, with the power to classify employment, fix 
the minimum rate of pay of a machine tender without experience 
at 40 cents per hour, and for a machine tender with 1 year's 
experience at 50 cents per hour, and so on. Thus the board 
could fix the entire wage scale for all persons subject to the act. 

What, then, becomes of collective b ? If the board 


is to fix the rates of pay, then at their discretion these five men 
‘may ignore the results of collective bargaining and raise or lower 
the rates fixed by mutual consent of the employer and employee. 
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Labor should rise up in protest against this outrageous imposi- 
tion. Organized labor has for years been unanimously opposed to 
a srg arbitration which has failed wherever it has been 

This bill is worse than compulsory arbitration. There is no 
arbitration. There is only arbitrary determination by five men. 
And let me emphasize that the rate of pay can be lowered, as 
well as raised, without the consent of either employer or employee. 

Again, Congress goes through the motions of fixing the minimum 
rate of pay for all industries and their units. The most commonly 
suggested rate is 40 cents per hour. But the board can at will 
discriminate between these industries and between competing 
units in any industry. This will place a premium on lobbying—it 
may place the small companies and their employees at a decided 
disadvantage. It may, of course, raise havoc with the larger 
companies, but, depending on the whims of the board, it may 
also greatly favor them. 

The bill also confers upon the board the power to fix geographical 
differentials in wages. Thus it may permit employers in one sec- 
tion of the country to pay lower wages than in another. Is not 
this a matter which should be determined by Congress after care- 
ful consideration of available data and experience? For this is a 
matter of major social and economic as well as political policy. 

Thus we see that the bill, in respect to both its major features— 
control of hours and control of wages—is a barefaced attempt to 
straight jacket both employers and employees under the will and 
discretion of five men who may act arbitrarily and without re- 
sponsibility. It is another instance of congressional abdication— 
just as much as in the N. R. A., which the Supreme Court by 
unanimous decision declared void as an improper delegation of 
sweeping power. 

Another aspect of the administration bill is worthy of comment. 
The House version of the bill excludes all imports produced abroad 
under labor standards inferior to those imposed by the board on 
American industry. Practically all imports would be excluded un- 
less the board is authorized to exempt specific commodities at its 
discretion. Imagine this power in the hands of any board. It is 
power of life or death over any industry and the employees of that 
ini . Furthermore, if we should authorize the Tariff Com- 
mission to increase tariffs to compensate for increased costs of 
production here, we would have to cancel every trade agreement 
negotiated by Mr. Hull in his efforts to reopen foreign-trade 
channels 


On the other hand, the Senate version of this bill, introduced 
by Senator Brack, makes no provision for the protection of Amer- 
ican labor and capital from substandard labor practices of foreign 

. The Black version will exclude from interstate com- 
merce all merchandise produced in the United States under labor 
standards inferior to those fixed by the board. An American 
manufacturer in any State, if he adopts substandard practices, 
will be excluded from the richest market in the world—the rest 
of the United States. At the same time, a Japanese producer, 
with labor standards only one-fourth of those adopted by this 
American manufacturer, will have free access to our markets, The 
result will be that many American companies or industries will 
have to suspend operations and lay off their present workers who 
will be forced upon the relief rolls. 

These bills, as conceived and drawn, thus hang us on one or the 
other horn of a trade dilemma. 

Have I given you sufficient insight into the bill to convince you 
that, as is typical of so much of the New Deal legislation, it has 
been hastily drawn and poorly conceived, with reckless disregard 
of the consequences to the American people? I think I have. 

Yet under the administration's favorite guise of doing some- 
thing for the underprivileged, President Roosevelt will attempt 
to jam it through as another piece of “must” legislation, damning 
all who have the courage to denounce it, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, as economic royalists and sweaters of labor—anti- 
social, un-American, and the like. 

Do not be fooled by the smoke screen of the cuttle fish. This 
measure is a definite trend toward “planned economy” not only 
in hours and wages, but also in prices, production, quotas, and 
employment. 

Another attempt to draw a red herring across the trail and 
confuse the public in respect to the bill is made by prohibiting 
the production of goods by children below the age of 16. We 
Republicans have been consistently opposed to child labor. Feel- 
ing the necessity of immediate action and believing that the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court are broad enough to permit 
Federal legislation on this subject, I have introduced a bill into 
the Senate to provide for the elimination of child labor without 
an amendment. 

The child-labor amendment now before the country has failed 
to win acceptance because of the fact that it is too broad in its 
implications, covering farm labor and permitting control of edu- 
cation. Senator VANDENBERG has recently introduced a new pro- 
posed amendment into the Senate avoiding the unpopular impli- 
cations of the old amendment. A similar new amendment has 
been introduced by Senator Austin, of Vermont, and Representa- 
tive WHITE, of Ohio. Let us push one of these amendments to 
enactment. 

Child labor must be abolished in this country and quickly, but 
it should not be used to becloud this wage and hour bill in 
an attempt to obtain sympathy for a bad bill badly drawn. 
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To administer this Black-Connery Act a tremendous bureaucracy 
will be required far greater than under the N. R. A. While only 
about 4,500 persons were employed directly by N. R. A., close to 
75,000 people were directly engaged by the code authorities. The 
Black-Connery bill will require, according to a well-qualified au- 
thority, the addition of a minimum of 100,000 persons to the 
Federal pay rolls, and many more to industrial pay rolls. The 
N. R. A. cost the Nation in direct expenditures by the Govern- 
ment and overhead expenditures by industry between two hundred 
and three hundred million dollars per year. A board, which will 
have power to fix.minimum wages and maximum hours, group and 
sectional differentials, with power to discriminate at will between 
industries or units of industries in many ways, will cost the 
country close to half a billion dollars annually. 

Have we not reached the limit of bureaucracy already in this 
country? When Mr. Roosevelt went into office the total number 
of executive employees of the Federal Government was 583,000. 
Today it is 835,250. If this bill passes, it may well be 1,000,000 
next year, 

As I said earlier, I firmly believe in a Federal minimum-wage 
law. If the administration is really sincere in its professed desire 
to help the underprivileged, the social objectives of the bill can 
be obtained by a simple statute, clear-cut, concise, definite in its 
standards, and impartial, yet fair in its operations. 

I would, therefore, propose as a substitute the following 
measure: 

(1) Let Congress fix a national standard of 40 hours per week 
for all industry, covering both interstate commerce and all intra- 
state commerce competing with it. Here is a definite standard 
set by Congress itself without a board authorized to exempt any 
industry or unit at will or vary it between industries or units of 
any one industry. 

(2) Let Congress provide, however, that any company may 
work 48 hours per week, provided it pays time and one-quarter 
up to 44 hours and time and one-half beyond 44 hours. Then 
companies, in order to work more than 40 hours, would not need 
to beg permission of a Federal board unfamiliar with the needs 
of various businesses. Co should, however, contrary to the 
provisions of the Black bill, permit collective bargaining to 
reduce these hours or increase overtime rates of pay. Here we 
have a national standard fixed by law, not subject to change 
either upward or downward at the discretion of an arbitrary 
board as the Black bill would permit. A final provision would 
be necessary to permit highly seasonal industries, working 26 
weeks or less a year, to work even 50 hours or longer without 
overtime, such hours and rates to be fixed by collective bargaining. 

(3) Let Congress fix a national standard of 40 cents per hour 
for all as a Federal minimum wage. Eliminate the board which 
under the Black bill could reduce this rate to 30 cents or 20 cents 
or exempt industries or units in any one industry at will. Con- 
gress should, however, t industry or units thereof to pay 
below this 40-cent hourly rate to subnormal workers with partial 
physical or mental disabilities who otherwise would be shut out 
of employment and forced on relief. The N. R. A. produced many 
instances of this sort. The same permission should be granted for 
apprentices, but in each instance the employer should be required 
to file with the Department of Labor a report of all such excep- 
tions and the reasons therefor, with the right in the Department 
of Labor to investigate and report any abuses to Congress. 

(4) Let Congress, after mature consideration based upon expert 
testimony before its committees, determine whether sectional wage 
differentials should be permitted between different areas. If such 
differentials appear wise or advisable, Congress can establish sec- 
tional areas and then authorize the Department of Labor through 
its present staff to determine the varying costs or standards of 
living and fix differentials for those areas. The Department of 
Labor should be authorized to establish such wage differentials 
above or below the 40-cent hourly rate only once each year, and 
be required to justify its changes to Congress by an annual report 
directly to Congress. 

(5) Let Congress then provide that wages paid on all work- 
relief projects, so long as they are continued, shall be only 80 
percent of the minimum rate fixed under this law. This will 
provide a genuine incentive to those on work relief to obtain 
employment in private industry. It will prevent such disruption 
of industry as is found at present in many sections of the country 
as a result of relief wages higher than wages in regular employ- 
ment. “ 

Such a Federal wages and hours law will be easily enforceable 
without the necessity of a board and without the waste and ex- 
pense of a tremendous bureau. There need be no additions to the 
Federal pay roll. There will be no occasion for an arbitrary, auto- 
cratic, or discretionary board which can make law or unmake law 
at its will. Finally, there will be no overriding of collective 


bargaining. 

In conclusion let me say this. I have little patience with a 
political party or an individual who criticises, blocks, or tears down 
the other fellow's attempted solution of a serious problem and 
offers nothing constructive and forward-looking in its place. 

That has been one of the chief criticisms of my party during 
the past few years. Unfortunately, some of this criticism has been 
all too true. We want a constructive program of action for our 
party which will leave no room for such criticism. 

At the same time, we must remember that opposition to reck- 
less or wrong action is our duty, and change is not always necessary 
or wise. A party isn’t blocking progress when it blocks change 


which is foolish or dangerous. An illustration is the President’s 
Supreme Court proposal. We Republicans are fighting it and we 
will fight any compromise, We are offering no substitute. There 
isn’t any. We are simply against it because it is totally wrong. 
But the problem of wages and hours is another and a different 
sort of problem. On this we offer a substitute, a substitute of con- 
structive action. I say to you now, with full knowledge of the 
wishes of other Republican leaders that the Republican Party 
today wants action, proposes action, will get action. 


Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 
1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. TOM CONNALLY, OF TEXAS, AT OPENING OF 
GREATER TEXAS AND PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION, DALLAS, 


SPEECH OF UNITED STATES SENATOR TOM CONNALLY AT OPENING OF 
THE GREATER TEXAS AND PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION, DALLAS, TEX., 
JUNE 12, 1937, NOON 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on the 12th day of the pres- 
ent month the distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy] delivered two addresses on the occasion of 
the opening of the Greater Texas and Pan American Exposi- 
tion at Dallas, Tex. I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dresses be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to, 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One year ago Texas and the city of Dallas inaugurated the 
Texas Centennial Exposition. It was the symbol of a century of 
Texas life—of the Republic and of the State. It portrayed an 
epochal period of development—political and economic, spiritual 
and material, commercial and intellectual—a century of advance- 
ment and achievement. From a few straggling settlements to a 
commonwealth of 6,000,000 souls, from a colonial status to the 
sovereignty of a powerful State in the American Union, from the 
dangers and hardships of the frontier to majestic cities and thriv- 
ing industries—from a land of primitive educational facilities to 
one in which the public school has been brought to the threshold 
of every home, and college and university radiate culture from 
many seats of learning. 

Today Dallas and Texas initiate the Greater Texas and Pan 
American Exposition. It is dedicated to the next hundred years, 
not simply the life of Texas as it affects our own selfish interests 
but that life as it touches and as we hope it may touch more and 
more the peoples, the institutions, the industries, and the com- 
merce and cultural contacts of the peoples who reside to the south 
of the Rio Grande. What a challenge to the enterprise and to 
the ambition of the people of Texas is the second century into 
which we look. This Commonwealth has moved over a tremendous 
distance in the past 100 years, Our struggles during that period 
were largely concerned with political and governmental prob- 
lems—the construction of constitutions and the formation of 
institutions—the securing of political liberty and guarantees of 
individual rights. 

While we still must jealously guard constitutional rights and 
constitutional government against every attack, whether direct 
and violent or insidious and persuasive and cloaked with a plausi- 
ble pretense, economic issues of tremendous im: to a free 
people press upon our attention. The preservation of free insti- 
tutions will always require the utmost vigilance, but their enjoy- 
ment does not always mean complete freedom from economic or 
monopolistic tyranny. Political liberty does not contain all of 
liberty. 

The destiny, the security, and the welfare of businessmen and 
industrialists and the sanctity of their property are all bound up 
in the general welfare of all of the people—in a fair wage to the 
laboring man, a just profit to the farmer, a decent income for 
the small merchant, the small proprietor, and all other classes of 
our people. An aristocracy built on greed and gold, a nobility 
founded on economic despotism and financial tyranny, cannot 
survive in a land of freemen any more than an aristocracy of 
birth or a nobility of privilege can survive in a world of men from 
whose limbs the shackles of slavery have been broken and their 
eyes uplifted to the light of freedom. Here lie many of our prob- 
lems and struggles of tomorrow. These are problems that affect 
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our neighbors to the south as well. This exposition is a pledge of 
our friendship for our pan-American neighbors. 

A little more than a hundred years ago Bolivar and O'Higgins 
and San Martin and Hidalgo and other Latin American patriots 
were forward to triumph in Latin America the struggle for 
liberty and independence just as Washington and the Continental 
Army had carried on the War of the Revolution to its crashing 
triumph at Yorktown twoscore of years before. The same thirst 
for free government and the same high resolve to work out their 
own national destiny and to shape their own institutions led them 
to sacrifice and suffer and serve through a long and bitter struggle. 
At last they triumphed. They are thus linked with us in a 
common tradition and are comrades in the same lofty purpose. 

All of Pan America are residents of the New World—the west- 
ern world, Our political, our cultural, and our commercial future 
are interrelated and the threads of our future are inextricably 
interwoven and intertwined. Texas stands at the gateway, Our 
gates stand ajar. We welcome, we covet the friendship, the good 
will, the cultural and commercial intercourse with the peoples of 
Pan America, The Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition 
is a material expression of the grandeur of our mighty common- 
wealth and a prophetic pledge of a future greater and nobler and 
more splendid for all of Pan America to be achieved under the 
sanctions of international amity, mutual regard, peace, and 
profitable intercourse among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Texas welcomes Pan America without vulgar boasting. 
We want to acquaint you with greater Texas. 

We invite visitors to gaze upon the far-flung domain of this 
great commonwealth. Peering into the vast panhandle they may 
see the wheatfields of Minnesota and Kansas and Nebraska 
sprawling on the plains, the ranches of Wyoming and Montana 
and the Dakotas stretch away to the horizon; the gaze 
toward the Rio Grande may be seen more than the citrus groves 
of Florida and California; from the rich black-land sections and 
the river bottoms the white banners of one-fifth of the total 
production of cotton of the entire world wave in triumph; in 
the forests of east Texas, Oregon and Washington slumber amidst 
the pines; under our feet, buried in Nature's storehouses, more 
than Pennsylvania and West Virginia and Oklahoma lie in the 
natural resources of petroleum and natural gas; turning our faces 
toward the sea the flags of every seafaring nation on the globe 
carry from Texas ports a commerce mightier than that of all the 
Pacific, second only to the single port of New York itself. But 
these resources are material things. They are lifeless, pulseless 
things—without spirit and without in . These rich re- 
sources in the next hundred years only can be made to serve 
mankind in the loftiest and most fitting fashion—only when de- 
and conserved and wisely utilized by the greater resources 
of manhood, character, intelligence, and justice of a mighty and 
heroic people. 

In the sixteenth century Coronado, marching eastward from 
the Pacific, touched the soil of Texas, He was in search of the 
“Seven Cities of the Cibolo”—famed and rich cities of mystery 
dream cities. He found them not. He could not peer into the 
They were beneath his feet—in the soil, in the mineral 
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p. e themselves that the second hundred 
will be mightier and nobler and better than the 
undred years. We strike hands with the peoples of 
America, and pledge our faith with them and to them to 
with them and develop with them and consecrate with them here 
on the Western Hemisphere, here on the last frontier, the most 
endid and the noblest civilization, political and economic, that 
world has yet known in all of the troubled centuries which 


have gone. 


GREATER TEXAS AND PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION, THE EVENING OF 
SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1937, AT DALLAS, TEX. 


More than a hundred years ago new political systems were 
erected in the Western Hemisphere. They were in contrast to 
the institutions of the Old World. Republics and constitutions 
were departures from the absolution and divine right of kings 
of European monarchies The ambitions of the Holy Alliance 
to extirpate the American republics and to smother the inde- 
pendence of lately enfranchised peoples were frustrated by the 
political and international solidarity of North and Central and 
South America in resisting imperial pretensions. For more than 
a century the republics and free institutions of the western 
world have grown and developed in strength and permanence. 
In mutual respect and cooperation the world may be assured 
that they will continue to grow in strength and in influence. 

The western world is now face to face with imperative prob- 
lems of national and international economics. Peaceful peoples 
are concerned with the development of their industries the 
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production and interchange of useful articles of commerce, trade, 
and industry. As we share political ideals it is to the mutual 
advantage of the peoples and nations of the western world that 
we build up in increasing measure the commerce and industries 
to which the activities of our people are devoted. 

The United States covets not a foot of Latin American terri- 

. There is no imperial ambition residing within the heart 
of her people. America covets the good will of the people south 
of the Rio Grande. We want to trade and exchange with them 
the goods useful alike for their comfort and our comfort, for 
their prosperity and our prosperity. Washing our shores is the 
mighty Gulf whose broad and ample bosom can carry the com- 
merce of the busy western world. 

In the Old World we constantly hear the cry that many nations 
lack raw materials. Insistent demands are heard for realloca- 
tion of these sources of supply. The American republics are 
rich in resources bounteously provided by nature and yet scarcely 
developed. Within them lies opportunity for the peoples of Pan 
America to create an industry and civilization which will 
the imagination as did the dream of Peru's gold fan the flame of 
conquest of Pizarro’s legions or push forward the banners of the 
conquering Cortez. 

A few months ago at Buenos Aires the United States and other 
American republics concluded a series of treaties designed to estab- 
lish a closer and more cordial relationship between all the nations 
of the Western World. These treaties are now pending before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate of the United States. 
They soon will be ratified. Paramount among them was a treaty 
for the maintenance of peace among the republics of this hemi- 
sphere. It is the hope of the signatories that mutual respect for 
the rights of other nations and peoples, international amity and 
concord, will be so maintained and stimulated to work out their 
destiny without the clash of hostile arms and the shedding of 
seas of blood. Pan America is setting an example which might be 
emulated with profit by the nations of the whole world who are now 
sharpening their swords and drying their powder, perhaps for 
another supreme tragedy. Among the treaties is one providing 
for nonintervention in international or domestic affairs of the 
republics concerned. Another is designed to prevent international 
controversies and the settlement of such controversies by concilia- 
tion and mediation. Still another provides for the tender of good 
Offices and mediation. Yet another coordinates, extends, and un- 
dertakes to assure the fulfillment of existing treaties between the 
American states. Another provides for the promotion of inter- 
American cultural relations, while another relates to artistic exhi- 
bitions to be held by nations of Pan America in other nations of 
the Western World. It is significant that one of the treaties pro- 
vides for the Pan American highway. 

This modern artery of travel and transportation has already 
been extended to the city of Mexico. It is hoped that it may 
speedily be extended to Central America and thence onward to 
South America. Travel is highly educational and cultural. If 
the people of the United States and the peoples of Latin America 
could come to know each other in more intimate contact tre- 
mendous impulse would be given to international understanding 
and good will and to the volume of trade and commerce through- 
out the western world. Already the establishment and mainte- 
nance of lines of airways from North America to Central and 
South America have provided new contacts and have awakened 
latent energies wherever they reach. 

It is gratifying to note that commerce as reflected in official 
statistics of imports and exports between the United States and 
Latin American countries has steadily improved since 1932. In 
1933 the imports from 20 Latin American countries to the United 
States amounted to a total of $316,040,000; in 1934 to $370,935,000, 
a percentage of increase of 17.3; in 1935 to $460,997,000, a per- 
centage of increase of 24.3; and in 1936 to $501,791,000, a per- 
centage of increase of 8.8. In 1933 the exports from the United 
States to 20 Latin American countries amounted to a total of 
$215,944,000; in 1934 to $307,276,000, a percentage of increase of 
42.8; in 1935 to $344,360,000, a percentage of increase of 12.0, and 
in 1936 to $395,229,000, a percetnage of increase of 14.6. 

Mutual profit and mutual prosperity come from the in 
between peoples and nations of the surplus production not re- 

for their own needs and the production of useful articles 
from other lands. Such is the essence of trade and commerce. 
With increase in the facilities of transportation by sea, by rail, 
by land, and by air, the world ought in larger and ever larger 
measure, international trade and the exchange of indus- 
trial products, to share more and more in a greater comfort, in 
higher standards of living, in more leisure for the enjoyment of 
cultural activities, and the lifting of the level of every phase of 
human life. 

Texas is pi to do her share. She welcomes the opportunity 
to give of her enterprise and initiative and industry. She wel- 
comes the opportunity to be a participant in the policy of the 
good neighbor—the good neighbor, who is not alone friendly and 
peaceful, but the good neighbor who exchanges the products of 
his own toil for the products of his neighbor’s enterprise and 


ustry. 

The Greater Texas and Pan American Exposition is dedicated 
to this ambitious and worthy program. We want Pan America to 
have a large and valuable share in the rich rewards that an allur- 
ing future offers. We strike hands with the nations and peoples 
of Pan America and pledge them peace and friendship, trade and 
commerce, and interchange of educational and cultural influences 
ee e May Pan America come to be Pan America in fact 
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Should Old Aquinas Be Forgot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


THE VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF 1937 DELIVERED AT THE ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD COMMENCEMENT OF WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE BY C. WALLACE JORDAN, OF PITTSFIELD, 
MASS. 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, in the light of the character 
of the commencement day speeches at our colleges and uni- 
versities, which had the current events trend, it is refreshing 
to hearken to the voice of the youth of the land. 

As an example, the orators of the graduating class at 
Williams College dealt with the problem of education, con- 
sidered so vital that a commission to investigate the education 
of youth in all its phases has recently been ordered by the 
President of the United States. 

One of the class, taking for his subject Williams and 
the Liberal Spirit, advocated balance between right- and 
left-wing professors, closer contact between student and 
professor, and greater opportunity to get out of the “con- 
ventional groove.” 

Another of the class had for his text The Opportunity 
of the Privileged Colleges. In his discussion he dwelt upon 
the vantage points of a college like Williams and insisted 
that Williams College justified its existence by graduating 
men of different views, who respected the opinions of others. 

The concluding address of the graduates was made by 
C. Wallace Jordan, valedictorian and winner of the Dewey 
prize for excellence in speaking on the commencement 
stage. His topic was Should Old Aquinas Be Forgot? 
Departing from the modern tendency toward social sciences 
in college, he proposes a return to the literature, philosophy, 
and classics—the humanities—of Thomas Aquinas. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House, I include in my 
remarks Mr. Jordan’s address. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I have listened with in- 
terest to the remarks of my colleagues. They appear to have 
settled with some finality the question as to what the demands of 
modern life require that education should be. It is, therefore, 
with no little temerity that I venture to offer my own views on 
this subject of education which by some chance has occupied 
the atteni.on of all three of our speakers this morning. I would 
not presume so much as to prolong this discussion at all did not 
my own views differ essentially from those which have been al- 
ready expressed. Now, I am fully aware that as valedictorian I 
am not supposed to have any very definite ideas on contemporary 
problems, and that in invoking the spirit of Thomas Aquinas 
and espousing the cause of the liberal arts I shall merely be run- 
ning true to the traditional form. The popular conception of the 
high ranking man of the class seems to picture him as sitting 
apart in seclusion with his books in this cloistered Berkshire re- 
treat, meanwhile losing all consciousness of contemporary cur- 
rents. Now it is not, I assure you, from any lack of familiarity 
with recent advances in education that I would plead for the 
return of the strict liberal arts tradition in our colleges, but 
rather because I can see all too clearly that these advances, if 
they may be called that, are tending in the wrong direction. 

Education in America today has assumed a strangely vacillating 
character. It becomes the servant of every new movement that 
appears in society, however transitory and superficial. Thus at 
the moment a highly advertised depression has made us more 
than normally conscious of the social and economic foundations 
of our civilization, and immediately in response to this newly 
awakened consciousness our colleges place a greater emphasis on 
the social sciences, and everyone starts studying economics and 
political science. Frequently there is a convenient elastic course 
in the social science division of the curriculum that can be nicely 
stretched to include in its content almost anything at all that 
seems at the moment significant. Thus our American curricula 
are in a constant state of flux, poorly integrated, offering little 
that is of any permanent value. We at Williams, of the class of 
37 particularly, have seen changes taking place in 4 short years 
with bewildering rapidity. 
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Furthermore, because there is a present widespread demand for 
utility values in education and a general contempt for all so- 
called useless knowledge, we see colleges that were formerly loyal 
strongholds of the liberal arts now renouncing their intellectual 
heritage, rejecting the classics, for example, to make way on 
their for courses in salesmanship or millinery. Thus 
education, the aim of which should be to prepare the student for 
life through the cultivation of the intellect, is in imminent dan- 
ger of deteriorating into mere technical training. In thus pros- 
tituting education to the demands of those practical men who 
seek from life only a sense of material well-being, who do not 
realize with Phaedrus that the learned man has always a fund 
of riches within himself, our educators are betraying their larger 
duty to society. 

That men who have been graduated in this country since the 
war actually do feel a definite intellectual inferiority is attested 
by an entry that appears in the London journals of John Gunther. 
Here is a brilliant young journalist, who was graduated in 1922 
from the University of Chicago. His is the sort of life that by 
my colleagues’ own standards would be classed as truly signifi- 
cant. He has served as foreign correspondent in all the major 
capitals of Europe. He has interviewed Lloyd George, President 

k, King Carol, Trotzky, DeValera, and Dollfuss. In this en- 
try in his journal for February 27, 1936, he describes having lunch 
in London with a group of young British journalists. Let me 
quote it for you: “Lunch at Rule’s with Voight, Graham Hutton, 
and the political correspondent of the Observer, Hugh Massing- 
ham. Whenever I am with a group like this I want to crawl 
away for 6 weeks or 6 years and read all the books in the world 
from Plato down. These people, all about my own age, know so 
much more than Ido. They have a stronger point of view. They 
can back up any assertion with literary or historical allusions. 
They know Spinoza and Rousseau and Marx and Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Milton and Lucretius and Mein Kampf by heart. 
They are, in a word, educated in a way that I am not.” Note 
that the particular subjects in which Gunther feels that he is 
deficient are precisely those which have suffered most as a result 
of the swing to the left in education—literature, philosophy, and 
the classics—the humanities of Thomas Aquinas. The remark- 
able thing here is that this man who complains because he does 
not know more Plato and Lucretius and Milton is not a scholar, 
but an active participant in actual history-making events. His 
testimony clearly indicates that emphasizing the social sciences, 
or anything else, at the expense of the liberal arts is not a sound 
educational policy. His experience proves it. 

John Gunther, together with his luncheon companions, has 
come to realize that the interpretation of the present and the 
future, which is his job, can best be done on the basis of the 
past, and that only as education can reveal to us the best that 
previous generations have thought and accomplished can it suc- 
ceed in preparing us for the most useful lives. Here is what Nich- 
olas Murray Butler has said in this connection: “Only the scholar 
can realize how little that is being thought and said in the mod- 
ern world is in any sense new. It was the colossal triumph of 
the Greeks and Romans and the great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
to fathom the depths of almost every problem that human nature 
has to offer and to interpret human thought and aspiration with 
astounding profundity and insight.” Evidently, then, the key to 
the future is to be found in the past. Studies in the classics, 
then—history, literature, and philosophy—would form the nucleus 
of the ideal curriculum. And if we recall that a primary aim of 
education is the development of correct techniques of thinking 
as a basis for intelligent action, we will include also mathematics, 
which embodies in its clearest and most precise form, 
These subjects should have a permanent place on any course of 
study, since they deal with purely human values which do not 
change. Education of this type does not need to change to meet 
varying demands of life, and it is equally essential, as we have 
seen, to the training of the scholar and the statesman. 

I have now only time to address a final word to the members of 
my class. Fellow classmates, the farewell that is implied in the 
word “v: can certainly not be addressed to our educa- 
tion. True, for most of us the formal education of the classroom 
is over, but education in its broader sense is a process that is 
coextensive with life, and largely under our own control. Thus if 
we find that the world is making demands upon us that lie 
beyond the scope of our formal education we need not despair, 
for we can always repair that deficiency by crawling away, like 
John Gunther, and reading Plato or Rousseau or Milton in our 
leisure moments. 

It is the same way with Williams. We cannot address our fare- 
well to these hills and ivied halls, to our teachers and 
our classmates, for all these we shall carry away with us, as we go, 
within our hearts. These we shall look forward to meeting again 
year after year. We must reserve our “vale”, rather, for our under- 
graduate years, for they, indeed, are gone. But we need not 
mourn their passing when we realize that in their end we are to 
find the beginning of a newer, richer, and in many respects more 
significant relationship with our alma mater. Williams has served 
us as best she could as undergraduates. When presently we shall 
pass from within these portals and emerge into a waiting world 
as alumni, let it be our sacred duty in turn to serve her by 
respecting her traditions, by extending her prestige, and by per- 
petuating her ideals, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, COMMISSIONER, SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, BEFORE THE BOND 
CLUB OF NEW YORK, MEETING AT THE BANKERS’ CLUB, 
NEW YORK, N. Y., MARCH 24, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 
DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Looking back over the past 5 years it is obvious that a re- 
action has set in against acute centralization of industrial con- 
trol. The demand has been more and more insistent for greater 
democracy in industry and in finance. The voices of the investor 
and the worker (not to mention the consumer) have been heard 
with increasing ce. The legislation of the past few years 
has been a partial response to that demand. I feel that the 
solution of current industrial and financial problems is to be 
found in large measure through democratization of industry and 
finance. In this thesis today I want to emphasize the 
fact that I am not speaking from the viewpoint of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and its role in the regulation of finan- 
cial markets. Rather, I want to look at this question as one of 
the greater economic problems of today and tomorrow with 
which we in government have a deep concern and you in finance 
have a vital and abiding interest. 

Today I am gratified at this opportunity to discuss with you a 
few of those problems which arise when we think in terms of 
democracy in industry and more particularly of democracy in 
finance. 

JOSEPH P. KENNEDY QUOTED ON INVESTMENT BANKERS SERVING ON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 


First. As we all know, a noncompetitive condition prevails in 
large segments of the business of investment banking. Writing 
in January of this year, Joseph P. Kennedy said: 

“Today we see on all sides the evils of investment bankers 
serving on industrial corporations. If our premise be valid, this 
practice must end, and I venture to predict that it will be out- 
lawed. 

“I could fill many pages with recitals of how this relationship 
has been prostituted in favor of the banker and against the best 
interests of the issuer. Excessive financing, excessive underwriting 
charges, excessive bonuses, improper loans, and a host of other 
evils—which, if they occurred in public life, would be unequivo- 
cally condemned as graft—are of frequent occurrence where this 
relationship persists. 

“Quite apart from the morality of the situation, the economic 
arguments seem to favor the abolition of this conflict of interest. 
The investment banker, if he is conscientious, has a full day's 
task attending to the job of being an investment banker.” 

I concur heartily in that opinion and I sincerely believe that 
no time should be lost in making it a reality. But in final analysis 
such a program indicates a courageous rather than the 
end itself. All of the hazards and dangers to investors arising by 
reason of the fact that bankers are represented on the boards of 
issuers may continue though such relationship is abolished. Such 
hazards and dangers are inherent in control. That control may 
result not only from having a representative on the board but also 
from having a voting trusteeship or a strategic investment posi- 
tion—usually though not necessarily in stock—or it may result 
from subtle ties of friendship, from long periods of association, 
from favors rendered, from zones of influence in financial circles, 
or from an inertia which has never been challenged. 

SUBTLE CONTROL 

When I speak of control I do not speak legalistically. I do not 
mean possession of the necessary implements with which to emerge 
successfully from a contest over election of a majority of directors. 
Rather, I mean not only working control but also domination and 
controlling influence over policies however obtained or preserved. 
You know better than do I how subtle that control is. You also 
know better than I how valuable it is or can be. Certainly when 
that control is in the form of directorships, voting trusteeships, 
or a strategic investment position, the bankers who have it can 
commonly claim that company as their own. It amounts to a “no 
trespassing” sign on a financial empire. With control, underwrit- 
ings, as well as other patronage, are commonly assured. These 
emoluments cover a wide range—depositaryships, paying agencies, 


indenture trusteeships, registrarships, stock transfer agencies, 
brokerage accounts, protective committees, and sometimes even the 


minutiae such as printing and stationery. Those who are in a 
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position to control cannot and do not always absorb all of these 
themselves; they frequently disperse them to others in return for 
favors received or for favors expected. Nor can many of these 
emoluments be classified as illegitimate; nor are they always ex- 
ploited. But the weakness in the situation lies in the fact that 
he who is in such dominant position is not on competitive ground; 
he is the patronage of a monopoly. He is in a position 
to take unto himself all that he wants or needs or all that he can 
conveniently absorb and to dispense to others such as he deems 
wise or expedient. Furthermore, he may frequently levy toll on the 
company with little or no economic justification. As a result of 
his entrenched position he may exact fees for underwriting when 
there is no real need for it. Thus it may not be necessary for 
strong issuers to go the steps of underwriting, syndica- 
tion, and dealer distribution when it is known that most of the 
issue will be taken by institutions or that the price at which 
Tights are offered is such that the stockholders will take prac- 
tically all the offering. Yet instead of advising use of some form 
of agency distribution (such as that used for two large issues in 
early 1935) or instead of recommending no underwriting at all, 
self-interest of the banker has often dictated the use of more 
expensive machinery. 
RELATION OF COMPENSATION OF BANKERS TO RISKS UNDERTAKEN 


This raises the whole question of the relation of present compen- 
sation of bankers to risks undertaken. This question is particularly 
significant as it relates to offerings to stockholders by means of 
rights. When such offerings are made at substantial discounts from 
the market price of the ou shares, as they generally are, 
there are often grounds for questioning the need of any “banking 
insurance.” Some issuers have found that they have been able to 
dispense with underwriters entirely. The actual experience in con- 
nection with seven offerings of rights of over $1,000,000 on listed 
issues made between June 1935 and June 1936 illustrates the 
absence of substantial risk. In six of the seven cases underwriters 
took less than 5 percent of the issue; in one case, 11.7 percent. 
Nevertheless underwriters received overriding commissions at the 
rate of about 344 percent of the value of the whole issue, which 
would be equal to about 70 percent on the amount actually taken 
up. In addition, in four cases there was also an underwriting com- 
mission payable on the shares actually taken by the underwriters. 
It is clear that we cannot measure the reasonableness of the com- 
pensation by saying that the underwriter is receiving only 50 cents 
per share, when it is clear that 90 percent or more of the stock will 
be taken by right holders. The trend toward democratization may 
well result in the elimination of the double load, so that there may 
be either reasonable payment for insurance or for selling the balance 
not taken by stockholders, but not both. 

The use of options as compensation to underwriters would cer- 
tainly also come into question. This does not necessarily mean 
that the underwriters might not distribute as agents or under 
an option agreement. But the interests of investors and the issuers 
might better be served if the securities taken down were distrib- 
uted as if the underwriters had made a firm purchase, at a fixed 
return to the company and a stated maximum price to the public. 
It is not necessarily valid to say that the option route is a cheaper 
way for a corporation to raise money, for in the long run it is 
likely to be more expensive for the stockholders. If a corporation 
is raising capital, it should obtain enough to cover the expenses 
of raising the money. In the past, options frequently have been 
gratuities to the underwriters who have received, in cash, the fair 
value of their services, and then taken options on top of that. 
And the existence of options stimulates endeavors to “jackup” prices 
to make the option valuable, and thus tends to work to the dis- 
advantage of the public stockholder. Here too is a situation which 
more competitive conditions might rectify. 


BUSINESS PATRONAGE MONOPOLIZED 


These are but a few of many like conditions which are nurtured 
by monopoly in finance. Under our present form of corporate or- 
ganization there is no effective restraint on the banker in such 
a dominant position. His conscience and integrity supply the only 
safeguard to investors. The history of finance reveals the 
which result from allowing such business patronage to be mo- 
nopolized in that manner. The result frequently has been that 
under those circumstances legitimate business became preserves 
for exploitation. By reason of that monopoly tribute was exacted 
from investors. That monopoly made it possible for finance to 
become the master rather than the servant of business. The end 
result was a perversion of the banker's true function. The history 
of banker domination of industries, such as public utilities and 
other types of holding companies, shows how destructive such in- 
fluences have been and may be. 


BUSINESS OF UNDERWRITING 


I mention this problem merely to stress one matter. That is 
the business of underwriting. A banker in that dominant posi- 
tion is the arbiter of the reasonableness of his fees and com- 
missions. regardless of the strictly legal aspects, he is on 
both sides of the bargain. The situation is often not apparent 
since issuers and bankers can with facility dress the particular 
transactions in the garb of fairness and equity so as to give an 


“appearance of arm’s length negotiation. Furthermore, in fairness 


to investors it should be said that what may appear to be modest 
fees may in fact conceal additional compensation, past or pros- 
pective, in other forms, Realistically the sum total of all such 
business patronage must be accounted for in measuring the 
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reasonableness or propriety of any one single item. Restraint 

in one case may provide only the occasion for liberality, over- 

reaching, or greed in another. Thus investors, under the impres- 

sion that their company has succeeded in obtaining an underwrit- 

ing on provident and modest terms, may in fact pay manyfold 

for the ostensible sacrifices which the bankers are making. 
BONA FIDE COMPETITIVE BIDDING SHOULD BE REQUIRED 


The problem, however, is a manageable one. In my judgment 
the least which should transpire is that where the bankers are 
dispensing to themselves the patronage of a monopoly (whether 
by reason of directorships, voting trusteeships, strategic invest- 
ment positions or otherwise) a private sale of securities by the 
issuer to those bankers should not be made. Bona-fide competi- 
tive bidding should be had in such cases in absence of affirmative 
proof that it would be impracticable. As a matter of broad 
policy I am convinced that the interests of investors can be 
served only by that practice. Those who are in a dominant 
position then could no longer dictate. 

Such a system would remove the premium presently resting on 
domination or control and place a premium on disinterestedness; 
a step consistent with the broad objectives of a vitalized democ- 
racy; a necessary step if our financial processes are to be made 
healthy and above reproach. Such competitive bidding would 
effectively curb excessive practices. It would mitigate the practice 
of having the banker on both sides of the bargain. In this con- 
nection it should be observed that the economic utility of con- 
tinuity of banking relationships is of unestablished value to 
anyone except the banker. It is the more difficult to prove where 
that continuity is based on control or on ownership of securities 
whose substantial value may lie in business patronage made avail- 
able by reason of the fact of domination. Certainly revitalization 
of the profession is not to be found in monopoly. Democratiza- 
tion under such safeguards points the way to development of the 
service rather than the profit standards of the profession. When 
that phase comes into the ascendency, health and vitality are 
assured. 

Second. It may be that competitive bidding alone will not give 
sufficient protection to the public interest, in its broadest sense. 
As against its many obvious advantages may be put the dis- 
advantage that lively competition for stylish and readily salable 
securities may induce overissuance. One phase of this is well 
illustrated by the large number of investment company issues that 
came out in 1928-29. Their popularity made it possible for 
brokers and bankers to make themselves sponsors, incorporate an 
investment company, and go on producing stylish and popular 
merchandise until the crash came. 

BIG PROBLEM NOT PRICE BUT OVERISSUANCE AND OVERSALESMANSHIP 


In its broadest phases, the investment banking problem reaches 
out beyond the mere question of pricing and of striking a fair 
bargaining balance between the interests of the issuer and those 
of the investing public. It is concerned with the basis of eco- 
nomic balance and stability, the accumulation of capital funds 
and their proper distribution among industries. The bigger prob- 
lem is not one of price but one of overissuance and oversalesman- 
ship. It is one of making sure that the industries which are most 
in need of capital and not necessarily those whose securities are 
most salable, will have ready access to the capital market. That 
is to say, the problem is to direct the capital flow to those indus- 
tries which can make the best use, both economically and socially, 
of the available capital supply, and to prevent an exhaustion of 
this reservoir, with available funds being siphoned to the type 
of security which can arouse the greatest consumer appetite. 
Therein lies the banker’s most important function, to which all 
others become secondary, And the problem is, finally, one of 
building a system of adequate checks and balances in the issuing 

rocess. 

ii Unfortunately, the investment banking process often has been 
controlled by the salesmen. Then the investment banker tends 
to manufacture what the salesmen can readily sell; and he, him- 
self, is often nothing more than the general in command of an 
army of salesmen. In other words, a type of dynamic salesman- 
ship has taken root within the securities business in which it has 
no proper place. On the other hand, if conditions are created 
under which the banker who acts as underwriter is compelled to 
take graver risks, he will not be as promiscuous in the production 
of securities which do not answer a deep-rooted need, but which 
are merely a passing fad. To the extent that the production of 
such so-called salable merchandise is reduced, the opportunity for 
merchandising economically sound securities will be increased. 
UNDERWRITER SHOULD BE TRUE TO HIS REAL FUNCTION 

The question then hinges, to a large extent, upon requiring that 
the underwriter be true to his real function—that is, to carry eco- 
nomic risks—and, hence, act as a selective agent as well as a pro- 
found student of economic and industrial conditions. Today he 
is not required to act in this capacity, and often does not, except 
for such studies as may cover the short period of the marketing 
process, which is practically nonexistent in the case of highly 
popular securities. Such steps will, in the long run, work to the 
self-interest of the bankers themselves, since what is good for our 
industries and our economy is good for everybody who participates 
in that economy. That this is so is exemplified again by invest- 
ment trust history. In many cases there are definite indications 
that, while the underwriting profits of the bankers were large, these 
profits and more disappeared in the subsequent debacle, caused 
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indirectly by the overissuance of securities and ease of issuing 
securities which permitted unsound capital structures, unreason- 
able management contracts, and a paucity of sound investment 
policies. It may be well to recall at this point that a number of 
large banking houses which resisted the trend up to 1929, realizing 
very well that these investment trust securities would eventually 
bring no good either to the investor or to the banker, finally 
succumbed and, in one form or another, capitalized upon the 
popularity of these securities by bringing out issues of investment 
and semiholding companies. 


ISSUER, DISTRIBUTOR, AND RETAILER SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT OF 
UNDERWRITER 


The problem is to make the issuer on the one hand and the 
distributor and the retailer on the other independent of the under- 
writer. If that were done, the underwriter would fulfill the true 
function of an insurer, with all the constructive features that go 
with a risk-taking function. It should come closer to providing an 
independent middle man who would stand between the buyer and 
the seller and represent the public generally. What is needed is 
someone to prevent economically wasteful issuance and sale of 
securities. Only theoreticians can leave this task to the forces of 
the “market”, for the market too often likes the wrong thing at 
the wrong time. And there are always a number of people willing 
to oblige by cultivating such wrong predilections. 

To be sure, this course might tend to slow up the process; cer- 
tainly make it much more discriminating and, possibly, somewhat 
more immediately expensive. But that it will pay in the long run, 
seems reasonable. It doubtless will require a number of important 
changes in the banking machinery, foremost among which is the 
increase of capital resources available for underwriting. This 
might entail the assumption of such functions by other agencies, 
either by themselves or in conjunction with the banking houses. 
But given supervised competitive conditions, these new sources 
should be readily found. 


BANKERS SHOULD BE DIVORCED FROM CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


Third. All current indicla make clear that the position of the 
banker will in years ahead be more and more restricted to the 
performance of one of the two functions I have mentioned, 
namely either underwriting or selling. Insofar as management, 
formulation of industrial policies, domination or control over 
reorganizations are concerned, it is my belief that the banker 
will be superseded. The financial power which he has exercised 
in the past over such will pass into other hands, It 
is not merely a question of finding some other agency or single 
group which will perform its functions, It is a question of find- 
ing proper and adequate devices for passing that power back to 
the owners of industry, where it properly belongs, The key to 
the solution of current industrial problems is to be found in 
large measure in a process of democratization of industry. 

New tools to express and serve the investors’ interests have to 
be found. One current development of foremost importance is 
vitalization of indenture trustees. Enlightened indenture trus- 
tees will be found exercising wholesome influences in the cause 
of the security holders. This step, however, cannot be taken 
without necessary precautions against the ever tempting oppor- 
tunities for aggrandizement and power which are within reach 
of those who are in a dominant position in our financial em- 
pires. Measures designed to purge these trustees of conflicting 
interests cannot be thwarted or defeated by the pressure of the 
sheer self-interest of the trustees. Should they at any time lack 
the foresight or vision to undertake the exacting tasks of their 
new stewardship, other competent and reliable agencies will be 
found. The fact is that the job must and can be done. 


FINANCIAL ROYALISM 


The vitalization of the indenture trustee is only one of the 
necessary steps in the of democratization in industrial 
control, Today, as you well know, we have a practical usurpation 
of the rights of the great body of investors which can only be 
described as financial r Our present situation is a carry- 
over from a previous age when there were only a small number of 
security holders. It should not apply when we are today a nation 
of investors. The problem is how to achieve some form of real 
representation for those security holders who are not associated 
with the management. One phase of this is an implementation 
of the position of preferred stockholders, If preferred stockholders 
are entitled to elect a majority of the board of directors after a 
stated number of dividend defaults, then they should have real 
representation from such directors. When the old management 
stays in control of the proxy machine, the preferred stock is not 
given real protection. If the preferred stock is sold on the theory 
that it will assume control of the corporation if the dividends are 
not paid, then some method must be devised to make this control 
a real thing. Another phase of this problem relates to obtaining 
directors who will represent the public interest. This involves a 
reconsideration of the basis of directors’ compensation and of the 
practice of directors acting on many boards. 

Possible solutions may exist in the principle of rotation of di- 
rectors and the creation of so-called public directors. Advances in 
the same direction can be made through a series of related pro- 

The elimination of nonvoting stock is one. The elimina- 
tion of voting trusts ase they are currently known is another. 
The latter are merely the apotheosis of the process of divesting the 
stockholders who own the company from control of or any voice in 
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the affairs of the company. They afford promoters convenient de- 
vices for eating the cake and having it too. They merely make 
the stockholder an easier prey to whatever pressures are brought 
upon him by management or other dominant groups, whose power 
the stockholder is rarely in a position to challenge. If the 

ration really needs continuity of personnel and policies, there are 
other ways by which to attain them. In sum the voting trust as 
currently observed is little more than a vehicle for corporate 


kidnap 
2 complementary method of reaching the same ob- 


be influential in assuring that management policies were dictated 
in the public interest and in the interest of investors and not in 

terms of the immediate and selfish interests of the management. 
— investors who today are by and large orphans of our financial 
economy must by some such methods be provided with adequate 
representation. Perhaps industry rather than Government can 
provide it. 

You know better than I the basic needs for such representa- 
tion. You have seen it in oppressive plans for mergers and 
consolidations; in bold but selfish endeavors to deprive preferred 
stock of its accumulated dividends; in inequitable plans for re- 
capitalization; in management contracts and bonus arrangements 
which put a premium on inventory and other speculation; and 
in vicious and unsound labor policies. Many of these matters 
reach national proportions; all of them affect, directly or indi- 
rectly, national savings. They have an obvious and intimate 
relationship to our economic and social stability and cannot 
safely be left to the whim or caprice of a few. 

INTERESTS OF LABOR, INVESTORS, AND CONSUMERS MUST BE PROTECTED 


The labor problem which I mentioned is one of the pressing 
contemporary conditions which cannot be imperiously treated. 
ent has a place in our economic sun; but so does labor; 
so does the investor; and so does the consumer. The real owners 
of these industrial empires have a growing feeling of distrust and 
lack of confidence in a management which treats 1 
unfairly, or selfishly the contem; demands of la 
have an recognition of the fact that Mid- Wetoriag 
attitudes are neither wise nor expedient on the one hand, nor fair 
and equitable on the other; they have a growing to any 
course which will sacrifice and not protect the human values at 
stake. 


Ways must be found to make management responsive to the 
desires and demands of the real owners of the business. To allow 
management to continue to place itself above or to pay no heed 
to the interests of labor, investors, and consumers is to invite 
disaster. Remote control by an inside few of these fundamental 
economic and human matters is fatal. There can be in our form 
of corporate and industrial organizations no royalism which can 
long dictate or control these basic matters. 

In this trend toward democratization in industrial management, 


to prevent complicated and unsound capital structures. in- 
sistent demand on their part for respectable and healthy corpora- 
tion laws could have a profound effect in bog igunsrch halls. They 
could make certain before the underwriting is consummated that 
provision is made for giving security — 
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Coordinated Expansion of Both Production and 
Consumption Is Possible and Offers Us Our Most 
Substantial Hope—The Industrial Expansion 
Act—N. R. A. Revised and Corrected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 
Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, a most important question 
must be answered by the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress in the next few years. It is this. 
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Are we to sit with folded hands and wait for the next de- 
pression to engulf us? Or are we going to take steps now 
which will stop that depression before it gets here? 

Production is back very nearly to 1929 levels in a number 
of industries. But our national income as a whole is still 
about 20 percent below that of 1929 and we still have be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 unemployed, as well as count- 
less old people attempting to subsist on pitifully small allow- 
ances. 

These people are important. Their lack of purchasing 
power will eventually prove a fatal weakness in the recovery 
of business prosperity now taking place. Moreover, prices 
have been rising in recent months so that those whose in- 
comes are not sharply increased find themselves actually 
worse off than they were before. And the fear is certainly 
not unfounded that this recovery may turr out to be like 
all previous ones—with a boom and collapse at the end. 

The stout resistance of conservatives generally and of big 
business and financial interests, particularly to appropria- 
tions for a works program for the unemployed, is but one 
demonstration of the difficulty of solving the unemployment 
problem without considering it in relation to the economic 
system as a whole and from a long-range point of view. 

This is a matter of deep concern to those who value de- 
mocracy. More than one great nation has been wracked 
to pieces by the conflicts resulting from an attempt to segre- 
gate a portion of a once free people into a subject, outcast, 
and economically helpless caste. No recovery which includes 
only a portion of the people in its benefits can last. For 
such a recovery is inevitably founded on a great injustice. 

In America such an outcome cannot be tolerated. It is 
jpk to every tradition of the Nation. 

Any thinking person knows that neither business “re- 
covery” nor congressional oratory will put the unemployed 
back to work. The machine is here to stay. Monopoly in 
certain industries is here to stay. Inequitable distribution 
of income from production has not been done away with. 

The question remains: What are we to do about the 
unemployed? It is the one great question not only from the 
standpoint of unemployed people themselves but also from 
the standpoint of the whole future of the Nation. 

Opponents of public works employment are continually 
appealing that business should be allowed to absorb the 
unemployed into private jobs. Their appeals are eloquent, 
but honest businessmen will tell us any time that without 
some help, private business just can’t absorb them. And 
yet we all would like to see the unemployed put to work in 
private productive jobs. 

It is clear that only by increasing production can em- 
ployment be increased. It is equally clear that producers 
in one line of industry will not increase production unless 
they can be reasonably sure of selling their products, Of 
this they cannot be sure unless they know that producers 
in other lines are going to increase their production and 
hence their payrolls. In other words, it is generally true 
that increased production is only possible if it takes place 
pretty well all along the line. Moreover, the sale of an 
increased quantity of goods must, if the market is to be 
maintained, be accompanied by a better distribution of the 
purchasing power represented by the new production. That 
is to say a larger percentage must go to wages or to the 
advantages of consumers in the form of lower prices and a 
smaller percentage must go to profits. This is so not because 
anyone wants to “sock” the owners of industry but just as 
a practical matter of fact. 

Fundamentally, then, what we need is increased produc- 
tion and better distribution. Better distribution alone will 
not do the job. Certainly better distribution and restricted 
production will not do it. 

One big trouble today is that we are only producing about 
three-fourths of the wealth we produced in 1929—in spite of 
the fact that we have a larger population and more people 
needing both work and goods. We cannot give them work 
unless and until we give them goods as well. 

What method shall we use? One thing that certainly 
must be done is to raise the wages of labor. A minimum- 
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wage law already proposed by the President is all to the 
good. Asa matter of justice, also, hours should be shortened 
to enable the toilers of the Nation to share the leisure the 
machine has made possible. This, too, is part of the cur- 
rent proposal of the President. We are wholeheartedly for 
these measures. 

Two further steps, however, that must go along with these 
are, first, machinery to bring about increased production, 
and, second, machinery to prevent a rise in prices from tak- 
ing away from employed labor all the advantages of higher 
wages, thus leaving the unemployed and salaried workers 
and those dependent on fixed incomes in an eyen worse 
position than they have been in before. 

Already the broad outlines of this machinery have been 
suggested in the N. R. A. and the A. A. A. In both these 
cases, however, the method of straightening out the busi- 
ness tangle was, roughly, a restriction of production down 
to the level of effective demand. Also the N. R. A. at- 
tempted to include too many small industries in its scope— 
industries which should be left free and which do not affect 
general economic conditions enough to require any sharp 
control over them. 

Four Members of the House, Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Amite, of Wisconsin; Mr. Mavertck, of Texas; and 
myself, have introduced identical bills, which if enacted into 
law would give to the American Nation a new method of 
bringing about the reemployment of the unemployed by pri- 
vate industry with governmental assistance to industry and 
governmental protection of the worker and the consumer. 
Our suggestion is an Industrial Expansion Act through 
which machinery will be set up to bring about voluntary 
agreements in the major industries which will provide (1) 
for the inclusion in all agreements of provisions against any 
rise in price (there may be, probably are, a few “sweated” in- 
dustries wherein prices would have to be allowed to rise 
somewhat at first, however, in order to make possible the 
payment of fair wages), (2) for coordinated increase of out- 
put, planned according to national needs, and (3) for an 
equitable division of the new purchasing power resulting 
from increased production. Such a division of new pur- 
chasing power is to be secured by limiting the share of 
profits to 10 percent of the advantage given to wage earners 
in higher wages and to consumers in lower prices. Indus- 
try will be protected against loss if it cooperates in the plan 
by a system of purchase agreements covering possible un- 
salable surpluses. Labor will be protected because wages 
must be increased under the plan, because prices will be 
prevented from rising and because it will have equal rep- 
resentation with capital on every industry authority. 

A brief outline of the main provisions of the bill follows: 

First. An Industrial Expansion Board, consisting of nine 
members to be appointed by the President and to include the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Interior, 
is to control general policy, advise the Administrator of the 
act, and make regular recommendations and reports to the 
Congress. 

Second. Working under the general supervision of this 
Board, as a general manager would work under a board of 
directors, is the administrator of the Industrial Expansion 
Administration, appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. He is to choose his staff in ac- 
cordance with civil-service laws. 

Third. Independent of the administrator and appoined 
like him by the President is the consumer counsel, whose duty 
it is to represent the interests of the consuming public in all 
proceedings to be carried on by the Administration. The 
consumer counsel has power to make recommendations 
either to the administrator or direct to the President and he 
is to have access to any information available to the ad- 
ministrator. 

Fourth. The first task to be undertaken by the admin- 
istrator is the formulation of a comprehensive plan for the 
coordinated expansion of production in the United States. 
This plan is to take into account first, the needs of the con- 
sumers of the Nation; second, the capacity of our present 
industrial equipment to produce goods and to fill these 
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needs; third, the desirable output of all types of raw mate- 
rials and of finished goods; fourth, the conservation of na- 
tional resources, the minimizing of hazardous and harmful 
conditions of work, the reduction of waste and consequent 
shortening of hours of labor, and finally the rehabilitation 
of our now unemployed population. 

There is to be an immediate and a long-range plan of 
expansion; the immediate plan to deal with the actual pres- 
ent situation and what can practically be done to increase 
production during the first year of operation of the plan. 
The long-range plan will be subject to modifications as the 
whole program is tested by experience. 

Fifth. The administration is then to recommend to those 
industries whose cooperation is essential to the realization of 
the objectives of the expansion plan that they form indus- 
try authorities, upon which management and labor shall have 
equal representation and on each of which a consumer rep- 
resentative from the office of the consumer counsel shall 
sit. These industry authorities, working with the adminis- 
tration, shall then work out the details of an expansion 
program for their industry. 

Sixth. Small industries, those which are not basic to the 
economic life of the Nation, and those whose present opera- 
tion or failure to operate does not affect or obstruct the free 
fiew of interstate commerce are not to be included in the 
workings of the administration. 

Seventh. But if any essential industry which vitally affects 
interstate commerce and whose cooperation is necessary in 
making the plan a success fails, after a reasonable passage 
of time, to form an authority and develop and bring forward 
an expansion plan, then the Administrator may, with the 
President’s approval, appoint an authority for that industry 
and formulate an expansion program for it. 

Eighth. Expansion programs to be approved must in every 
case be offered by employers of at least 60 percent of the 
workers in the industry; they must not discriminate against 
any member of the industry; they must provide for an in- 
crease in the income of the workers in the industry, for 
increased production of commodities (except in the few 
cases where production is already at a level where it can 
meet all actual consumer needs), and for a stable or reduced 
general-price level. In addition, each expansion program 
must provide that the increase in profits shall not exceed 10 
percent of the sum of the increases in pay rolls plus the 
total amount saved to consumers by reductions in prices. 

Ninth. As soon as the administrator finds that enough 
expansion plans have been developed and approved to 
assure a general increase in buying power in the Nation— 
but not until then—he shall put in operation the entire 
program for all the industries then organized under authori- 
ties and whose plans have been approved. 

Tenth. The motive power behind the whole program has 
its rise in a processing tax of 25 percent to be levied upon 
all producing units in industries covered by the program, 
whether or not they are cooperating with the program. 

Eleventh. But to those producers who do cooperate 95 
percent of this tax is refundable; and in addition the act 
provides for a system of grants, guaranties, and purchase 
agreements on the part of the Government such as will 
protect cooperating industries against any loss that might 
result from the production of unsalable surpluses. No pay- 
ments or purchases are to be made, however, excepting after 
proof of compliance with the provisions of the act has been 
submitted by the producing company. 

Twelfth. Certain special provisions are made for housing 
on the ground that the low-cost housing problem cannot 
possibly be solved by private industry alone. A Federal 
building finance corporation is set up and given power to 
provide for as much housing construction as possible by 
private enterprise, and, failing to provide a sufficient expan- 
sion of low-cost housing construction by this method, to 
undertake the direct construction of such houses through 
local housing corporations of a public nature. 

Such in rough outline are the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Expansion Act. It is no doubt a great and ambitious 
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undertaking. But America is great and so are her prob- 
lems, and probably only heroic measures can meet her need. 

Some may have misgivings over the apparent concen- 
tration of authority under the act, but, after all, is not that 
our only way out under existing circumstances? Industry 
would like to increase production and go on increasing it, 
But no one industry dares do so since its market depends 
on increased buying power on the part of workers in other 
industries. A central plan is essential. 

Our proposal preserves all in American economic life 
which conservatives would preserve except curtailment of 
production, unemployment, and cutthroat competition. Our 
most radical people will cry “fascism”, but they will be 
wrong, since our plan will protect the common man instead 
of enslaving him, and will employ the machinery of govern- 
ment on his behalf and not for his suppression. 

In essence, the plan is to see to it that our unemployed 
people are employed in private industry under a plan which 
will encourage labor and capital to face together the prob- 
lem of production of abundance. That, in the light of 
recent Supreme Court decisions, Congress has the right to 
pass legislation of this kind under its power to regulate 
interstate commerce and free it from artificial restraints 
and obstructions, can scarcely be doubted. Furthermore, 
the problem of balancing the Budget must always depend 
fundamentally upon the volume of production in the Nation. 

It would, of course, be presumptuous to expect an early 
passage of this act. It is the authors’ hope, however, that 
this bill may offer a basis of discussion and a stimulation 
to earnest and fruitful consideration of the way out of our 
present uncertain, not to say dangerous, situation. We are 
confident that the merit and necessity of this type of legis- 
lation will become increasingly apparent to those who study 
it carefully in the light of present circumstances in the 
Nation. 


Bigger Game In Tax Avoidance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, to meet deficits that result 
from Government spending the Treasury Department must 
borrow money from the people. To obtain this money, it 
issues bonds. To enhance the sale of such bonds and make 
them attractive, the Treasury announces the patent fact 
that these bonds are exempt from various Federal taxes, 
To justify the existence of present deficits, the astounding 
national debt, and the need for borrowing, the Treasury 
informs Congress and the country that taxpayers are evad- 
ing and avoiding Federal taxes.- Thus the same Federal 
agency on the one hand induces the citizenry to buy bonds 
because they are tax-exempt and on the other hand lodges 
complaint that by fair means or foul, taxpayers in the higher 
income brackets are employing devices to exempt them- 
selves. So what? 

This painfully amusing state of affairs calls attention once 
more to the fact that more than $50,000,000,000 of State and 
Federal bonds are at large which are exempt from either 
State or Federal taxes or both. As the pretentious man 
hunt begins for tax evaders and tax avoiders, is it not high 
time that we give attention to the problem of tax avoidance 
through legal exemption which is deliberately aided and 
abetted by both Congress and the Treasury. 

The enormity of the thing can be seen most any day as 
the newspapers announce the passing of some wealthy per- 
son whose taxable estate is probably 10 percent of the entire 
estate, the balance being in the form of tax-exempt 
securities. 

Since my advent to Congress in 1933, I have witnessed 
many spasmodic fits and starts to provide a remedy and put 
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an end to tax-exempt bonds. I have listened to a multitude 
of speeches, decrying this evil. I have seen resolutions go 
into the hopper proposing an end to tax exemptions on 
Government bonds. There has been a singular unanimity 
of sentiment on this subject, but nothing is ever done, and 
nothing has been done. Like Mark Twain’s observation on 
the weather, “Much has been said about it, but very little 
has been done.“ 

As the Federal machinery in all its ponderous majesty is 
set in motion to ferret out the evaders and avoiders of taxes, 
would it not be proper to look for some bigger game in the 
form of tax exemptions on $35,000,000,000 of Federal bonds 
that have been issued by Uncle Sam himself with the accom- 
panying lure that they are most attractive investments be- 
cause exempt from taxes? 


Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


RESOLUTION OF THE CAVAN CATHOLIC SOCIAL AND BENE- 
FICIAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my: remarks I want to include a resolution recently 
adopted by the Cavan Catholic Social and Beneficial So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, and to add that as long as we have 
societies like these who are on the “qui vive” we need have 
no fear for our Republic. 


Cavan CATHOLIC, SOCIAL, AND BENEFICIAL SOCIETY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Resolution 


Whereas a determined effort, supported by alien influences, is 
being made to undermine our present form of government, and to 
destroy our free institutions; 

Whereas we consider it our privileged duty to assume our share 
of responsibility for the preservation of said institutions and Gov- 
ernment, which were transmitted to us by our ancestors, who 
fought and died, when necessary, to establish and preserve them: 
Be it hereby 

Resolved, That we declare our unswerving allegiance to our 
and our Republic, and everything for e stand: thet 
we denounce any attempt to supplant them, and that we will 
combat all foreign atheistic movements which have this goal in 
view; be it also 

Resolved, That we call upon our elected representatives in Wash- 
ington to support the Reynolds-Starnes bill, which seeks to control 
foreign communistic activities in the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That we acclaim the recent action of the Knights of 
Columbus in this matter, and we hereby assure them, and all other 
Nima S that they shall have our full cooperation 


Law Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 
1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
1 AND SOUTH CAROLINA, N. C., JUNE 20, 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix of the Record an 
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address delivered by me last Sunday before the Law Enforce- 
ment Officers’ Association of North and South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I want you to feel that I am truly glad to be here. I speak, as 
you know, at many gatherings of various organizations of all kinds 
and types, but I can assure you that the pleasure I feel at the 
privilege of addressing a meeting of law-enforcement officers has 
never been surpassed. I consider it an honor to be permitted to 
talk to those who are the real defenders of the lives and liberties 
of our citizens. Years ago, in a poem that was better known then 
than it is in these days, Rudyard Kipling referred to the soldiers 
of the British Army as “a thin, red line of heroes.” The color may 
differ somewhat in these later times, but the law-enforcement 
officers of the country are truly a thin line of heroes upon which 
we depend, waking and sleeping, for all in life that we hold dear 
and precious. 

It is only in recent years that the debt of the country to our 
police officials has been fully realized. It is only since the develop- 
ment of modern methods of criminality, in the past decade or so, 
that the average citizen has really felt that his own life and prop- 
erty are in constant and serious danger. It is only recently that 
the average citizen has had reason to fear for the safety of his 
family in the pursuit of their daily vocations. 

The causes of this widespread growth of lawlessness are probably 
many and difficult to analyze in detail. Since the war, however, 
the fact that lawless conditions have constituted a serious menace 
in various sections of our country, particularly in our large cities, 
has been a truism that need not be argued with any intelligent 
audience. The columns of the press have been replete with in- 
stances of criminality that have shocked the moral sense of the 
community and have caused legislators, both National and State, 
to give serious thought to the revision or amplification of our 
laws in order that law-enforcement officers might be better equipped 
to combat this constant menace. 

It has been increasingly evident that modern criminality is of 
such a character that local and State law-enforcement officials 


been confronted and, as a whole, on a broad front have checked 
the onslaughts of the hordes of crime. I do not mean by this 
to. indicate- that. the patio: 36. won, apd has: any of ua may. toe 


own legal borders. 
more than this voluntary spirit of country-wide cooperation 
amongst police officers, which finds expression at gatherings such 
as these in all parts of the country, has been n The 
Congress of the United States realized that fully when. in recent 
years, it placed on the statute books certain legislation designed 
to amplify and support the efforts of all law-enforcement officers 
and organizations by affording to them the support of the Federal 
Government in major crimes which were of such a character, both 
in method of perpetration and means of escape, as to preclude 
successful local solution. 

As an instance of legislation of this kind and type, advocated by 
Attorney General Homer S. and the assistant to the 
Attorney General, Joseph B. Keenan, I might cite the passage of 
the Federal Kidnaping Act on June 22, 1932; the Federal Bank 
Robbery Act on May 18, 1934, and the amendment thereto on 
August 23, 1935; the act pe interstate flight to avoid prose- 
cution, approved May 18, 1934; the Extortion Act, approved the 
same date; as well as the act providing punishment for the killing 
or assaulting of Federal officers. I might mention also the Federal 
antiracketeering statute of June 18, 1934, and the National Fire- 
arms Act, approved June 26, 1934. All of these acts, as well as 
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others of the same type, voice the realization by Congress that 
crime, as reflected in its country-wide sweep, was of such a char- 
acter as to require the active, intensive efforts of the Federal 
Government to support and supplement those of our local law- 
enforcement organizations. 

In this connection it would seem appropriate to here refer to the 
Federal organization upon which devolved the greater part of the 
responsibility for the enforcement of these acts. I refer to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the United States Department 
of Justice. It was fortunate, indeed, that at the time of the coun- 
try’s need for an efficient and honest Federal law-enforcement 
organization to combat federally the growing menace of a country- 
wide crime wave, the Federal Bureau of Investigation was com- 
manded by a man who typified in his person the ideal modern 
law-enforcement officer, from the standpoint of honesty, efficiency, 
devotion, and loyalty. I refer to J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, then and now. Through his 
efforts and those of the men under his command the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has constituted the chief Federal bulwark 
which has kept the country’s criminal forces from overruning our 
domain. 

As an instance of the more or less recent development of this 
continuing battle, I might cite that the power of arrest and the 
right to carry firearms was only afforded the members of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation during this administration in an 
act approved June 18, 1934. Previous to that date they had no 
power to make arrests. Previous to that date they did not pos- 
sess the right to carry firearms, although their men had been 
killed in attempting to enforce Federal laws even before then. 

The columns of the press at various times in recent years 
have reflected how well the members of this organization, under 
their gallant and efficient leader, J. Edgar Hoover, have suc- 
ceeded in combating such dastardly crimes as kidnaping, bank 
robbery, and the like. The menace of kidnaping in particular 
is one which strikes terror to the hearts of every father and 
mother, husband and wife, in the country. Unless our peaceful 
law-abiding citizens can be assured of the safety of their loved 
ones, unless they may know that their homes may not be entered 
by some fiend, such as the perpetrator of the dastardly Lindbergh 
kidnaping and the kidnaper of the little Mattson boy in the 
State of Washington only recently, happiness of any kind is 
impossible and the guarantees of liberty afforded by the Con- 
stitution and the basic law of our land are truly a mockery. 

We all of us know how well this arm of the Government has 
enforced the Kidnaping Act. We all of us know of the progress that 
has been made in meeting the various serious situations which 
existed a few years ago when numerous bands of bank robbers in all 
parts of the country, particularly in the Central West—although the 
Carolinas were not immune from their depredations—practically 
defied all duly constituted law-enforcement authorities and roamed 
at will from one State to another, causing a reign of terror amongst 
the larger and smaller banks in the greater part of the country. 
These roving bands of desperadoes, of course, could not be con- 
quered in individual local communities because they struck sud- 
denly at the financial institutions of a community and then dis- 
appeared, traveling for miles, remaining quiet for a while until all 
semblance of the hue and cry disappeared, and then striking again 
just as suddenly and just as murderously. The lives of many law- 

citizens who opposed them were truly in jeopardy and 
numberless murders were committed by these desperadoes, 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that, as a whole, the 

been met. Sporadic 


responsible therefor. 

The dastardly crime of extortion is another type of criminality 
that has been combated under this recent legislation by this efl- 
cient arm of the Federal Government under its great leader, J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

My primary purpose in calling attention to the exploits of Mr. 
Hoover and the accomplishments of his Bureau is to indicate the 
methods to be pursued and the results to be from similar 
efficiency and devotion displayed by other law enforcement or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country. My purpose is also to 
bring to the citizens and taxpayers of the country the truth with 
regard to the necessity for a modern viewpoint to be adopted 
relative to law enforcement and law enforcement organizations. 
The time has long since passed when a law enforcement officer 
must possess brawn and brawn alone. Modern law enforcement 
battles are not fought with machine guns, rifles, and modern 
artillery, but with brains. Developed, cultured, educated mentali- 
ties are possessed by truly modern law enforcement officers and 
our various communities must adopt totally different points of 
view with to the respect and honor to be afforded our 
modern law enforcement organizations and officers, as well as with 
regard to the necessity for expending considerably more in sup- 
port of the efforts of these men, efforts which, if not supported, 
will mean the break-down of civilized government in our various 
communities and the overrunning of our country by hordes of 
uncontrolled criminals. Modern law enforcement is expensive. 
Again, I desire to refer to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and its leader, J. Edgar Hoover, as indicating, however, that in 
this, as in other instances, a well balanced, liberal expenditure of 
money for definitely necessary purposes is the truest economy. 
During the fiscal year of 1936, 3,905 convictions were secured in 
cases wherein special agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


tion performed investigative work. Sentences imposed 
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2 deaths, 9 life, and a total of 11,067 years, 2 months, and 7 
days. I want you to note that the total value of recoveries ef- 
fected and savings to the Government in cases handled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation during the fiscal year amounted 
to $34,708,815.39, whereas the expense of operating the Bureau 
during the year was approximately $5,000,000. This proves that 
money, wisely and honestly expended in support of efficient, 
scientifically directed efforts, is not a burden upon any com- 
munity, but a real, actual monetary saving thereto. 

I do not speak of the savings in lives and property effected 
during that same period, because these savings are more in- 
tangible and may not be as truly and clearly refiected in cold, 
seemingly uninteresting statistics. In speaking to the taxpayers, 
however, probably these figures will prove of definite importance 
and may enable them to realize that their local law enforcement 
organizations are worthy of considerably more financial support 
than they have ever received. 

The salaries paid the average law-enforcement officer in our 
various States have been such as to render it a matter of marvel 
that our communities have received any law enforcement what- 
soever. So far as a police officer is concerned, he has been looked 
upon as a stepchild of the various communities with regard to 
the compensation considered his due. The fact that the very lives 
of the dwellers in our villages, towns, and cities are in his capable 
hands never seems to indicate that he, the law-enforcement of- 
ficer, who at any and all times is ready to risk his life and often 
does lay down his life in defense of his fellow citizens, might 
himself need sustenance for himself and his family beyond a 
bare pitiful, insufficient livelihood. This condition must change. 
It is changing, but not sufficiently rapidly as should be the case. 

The men of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, under J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, receive individual compensation which compares 
favorably with that received by those entering the various learned 
professions. Mr. Hoover has conceived it to be true that law 
enforcement is or should be a learned profession and that those 
who this should be paid in accordance with 
their responsibilities, the danger they face, and the value of the 
service they render to the men, women, and children of the 
country. They practice law enforcement not as an ordinary voca- 
tion but as a profession, and they are trained to such an extent 
that they are qualified to have their efforts compared with those 
of the members of any other profession. We need better pay for 
our law-enforcement officers in order that they may be better able 
to render the service to their communities which these communi- 
ties require. 

We need better equipment for our law-enforcement officers, 
in order that they may avail themselves of all modern inventions 
and developments of the past decade which have resulted in pro- 
viding better and more effective guns, protective devices, and 
similar equipment. It is sadly true that about 10 years ago the 
criminal was far better equipped than the average law enforce- 
ment officer. This was a tragedy which often became an individ- 
ual tragedy, as the bodies of numberless gallant law-enforcement 
officers attested, who were compelled to meet well-armed criminals 
while themselves inadequately and archaically equipped. This 
should not be so. A law-enforcement officer should have the 
advantages of the best modern equipment in order not only that 
his life might be properly defended but that the lives of those 
whom he is sworn to defend should not be unduly and unneces- 
sarily jeopardized. 

Law enforcement in these modern times is practiced as a science. 
It is necessary that there be developed identification units in our 


March 31, 1937, there were 6,981,866 fingerprint cards on file, as 
well as 8,162,739 index cards. The development of identification 
units is expensive. That they are necessary, vitally necessary, 
it is needless to argue before intelligent modern law-enforcement 
Officers. The science of fingerprinting as an infallible mode of 
identity has been thoroughly established during the past 20 years. 
There is no other method of identification so completely effective, 
no other Fo 3 5 No local 83 should 
disregard the necessi ‘or proper taking fingerprints and 
the exchange of fingerprint records with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as well as State 
It might also be said at this point that technical laboratories 
for the development of technicians skilled in the art of handling 
all scientific devices which lend themselves to the better detection 
and prosecution of criminality must be maintained in various 
sections of our country. Again, I may take for an illustration and 
as an example the technical laboratory developed through the 
years which has been the pride and joy of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
and which has so notably supplemented the work of special agents 
in the field. Here are instances, both with regard to the Identifi- 
cation Division of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
technical laboratory, wherein service is rendered by a Federal 
organization to law-enforcement officers and organizations in all 
of the country without cost. Such an invasion of States 
y Federal organizations cannot at any time be subject to criti- 
cism, even by those who hold most dearly the rights of their 
States to govern themselves, 
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graphic, ic examinations, tire-tread comparisons, 
examinations of bombs or infernal machines, X-ray examinations, 
and moulage work. 

I have said all that I can say in the time allotted to me as to 
the problem of law enforcement, as it directly affects law-enforce- 
ment officers and organizations. For the few moments 
it is my desire to emphasize that phase of the law-enforcement 
problem which I conceive to be of transcendent importance. 
There have been many suggested solutions of the crime problem, 
There is only one fundamental, far- , comprehensive solu- 
tion and that is let us cease the education of criminals, let us edu- 
cate the children in our homes to be law-abiding, law-respecting, 
law-loving citizens. When this is done, if this is done, there will 
no longer be a crime problem. We will no longer need to pour 


citizens. 

Law enforcement is not solely a problem of law enforcement 
organizations. It is an individual problem, the problem of each 
and every one of us, and can be solved best and first in the home. 
Neither schools nor any other public or civic organizations can be 
substituted for the proper, necessary kind of parental training and 
parental example, the same that we received when we were young 
and which, I regret to say, is sadly lacking in many parts of our 
corantes All the teaching in the world cannot compare in 
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adult life. Our children should be trained in this essential phase 
of human development in order that they may not be unprepared 
pron fir healt O problema eden whick WUN contont tham 
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e have y derelict as a people in the tion of 
the responsibilities we owe to the coming . 
the men and women of tomorrow are to be criminals or saints de- 
pends solely upon the training, instruction, and development of 
the children of today. No law-enforcement organization, no mat- 
ter how competent, will be able to cope with the problem of crime 
unless the vast majority of our future citizens are properly trained 
and developed. The cost, whether it be in the construction and 
upkeep of schools, colleges, or other forms of educational ad- 
vantage, are inconsequential, as compared with the results that 
we are sure to obtain. 

Our failure to accomplish this educational task is reflected by 
the startling figures which tell us that 4,300,000 criminals at the 
present time are pursuing their antisocial careers; that based on 
monthly crime reports recei from police agencies throughout 


crimes or felonies committed during 
a million and a half. I could 

I could startle you by saying that 

figures re that in this country of ours there is 
more than one willful, felonious homicide—a deliberate murder— 
committed every hour of every day of every year. This is true, 
Simply that we have been derelict; that 
we have failed to fully realize our responsibilities; that we have 
our schools, in our colleges, to 
can citizenship that results in 
the rearing of men and women who will look upon the observance 
of the laws of their country as not only their duty, but the 


vilege. 

The people of our country can retain the freedom that has 
80 as they respect our coun- 

try's institutions. A lawless people has never continued to be a 
s It is also, fortunately, 
the verdict of history that whenever the citizenry of our country 
ha to the real nature of a menace 
to their peace, happiness, and safety, almost invariably haye 
they demanded an effective solution, which has brought about a 
definite improvement. That the citizens of these United States 
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will become fully cognizant of their duty to the country and to 
themselves is my sincere belief. 

Again let me express the overwhelming sense of gratification 
that I feel at being permitted to address the law-enforcement 
officers of North and South Carolina. I am certain that these 
great States will continue to appear in the van of those who 
realize the necessity for continued improvement in law enforce- 
ment and primarily, in order that this may be achieved, a con- 
tinued and increasing realization of the necessity for law 
observance. 


The Fair Labor Standards Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, OF 
CONNECTICUT, JUNE 22, 1937 


Mr. CITRON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
by my colleague from Connecticut [Mr. FITZGERALD] : 


The day of the sweatshop in American industry is not yet 
over. It is true hours have been shortened and wages increased 
in many industries. Young children are pretty well out of the 
big textile mills. But practically every part of this country still 
has its substandard industries—its problem employers. 

‘There are still far too many instances of the 60-, 70-, and even 
84-hour week. Youngsters are still kept at work late at night 
in their own homes, stringing beads for fancy handbags, sorting 
labels, carding snaps, and doing other Kinds of industrial home 
work, 

We still see factories in prosperous, well-paid communities 
closing down because of cutthroat competition and reopening 
later in a distant place where hours are unregulated and wages 

mere pittance. 

e The hederal fair labor standards bill, now up for hearings be- 
fore the Labor Committees of the two Houses of Congress, is 
aimed squarely at these practices, which are now generally agreed 
to be unfair. It will help the employers who continue to main- 
tain fair standards and good conditions, and it will also help 
other employers who may want to maintain these standards and 
conditions, who prefer to operate that way but feel they can't 
afford to. It will put an end to industries shopping around for 
cheap labor to exploit. It will not put any obstacles in the way 
of opening up new plants and new industries under decent 
ndards. 
27070 will this bill accomplish these results? There are still 
differences of opinion to iron out as to methods, but briefly the 
fair labor standards bill prohibits the shipment in interstate 
commerce of goods produced under substandard labor conditions. 
It prohibits the employment of children under the age of 16 
and authorizes the United States Children’s Bureau to 
determine the occupations which are especially dangerous to 
workers between the ages of 16 and 18. The bill prohibits such 
oppressive labor practices as the employment of labor spies and 
strikebreakers. It provides for aga „ of maximum 
f labor and minimum ra pay. 
a The bill will apply to industries that enter into and are affected 
by interstate commerce. There will still be room for State stand- 
ards, and the bill is not intended to interfere with fair standards 
established through collective bargaining. Instead it would assure 
that such standards will be maintained, by putting an end to wage 
cutting on the part of employers where the workers are not 
organized. * 
should like to direct particular attention, however, to one way 
1 whieh I believe the fair labor standards bill can be extended to 
insure its greater effectiveness. For many years the practice of 
industrial home work has been found a frequent method of evad- 
ing wage and hour regulations. Some manufacturers, by sending 
factory work into private homes, shift to the home workers the 
responsibility for rent, light, heat, and power, which their competi- 
tors, who have their vork done in modern, sanitary factories, must 
include in their overhead costs. 

Industrial home work has long been identified with such practices 
as long hours, low „ night work, and child labor. It is m7 
belief that if the labor-standards bill is to meet our objectives as 
effectively as we should wish, it must provide for adequate control 
of industrial home work in those industries coming within the 
scope of the bill. 
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In my preliminary study of this fair labor standards bill my 
attention was quickly caught by the section which deals with the 
problem of apprenticeship, because, in my opinion, apprenticeship 
is one of the country’s foremost problems, It is a problem that has 
not had anything like adequate attention in this country. This 
section authorizes the Board to grant exemptions from the payment 
of the established industry wage to employers for the employment 
and development of apprentices. In making such exemptions the 
Board would be required to establish certain minimum standards, 
It is my hope that through this bill and other steps which are now 
being taken by Federal and State Governments a sound system of 
apprenticeship will be developed, which will provide America’s 
future workers with this fine method for entrance into the skilled 
trades, 

I determined, when I came to Washington, to use such influ- 
ence as I had to help American young men and women get their 
chance to enter the skilled trades by the best road. That road 
has a signpost marked, “Apprenticeship.” Running off the road 
are many side roads. Some lead to exploitation, some to special- 
ization, some to crowding the present journeymen out of their 
jobs; but the right road leads to full preparation in every process 
and operation of the trade. In order that these young people 
may arrive at their destination as fully qualified journeymen it 
is essential that signposts be erected; that there be someone to 
5 those signposts, which are called standards, and keep them 

ere. 

Testimony before the subcommittee of the House Labor Com- 
mittee forcefully showed that the United States has never had a 
national system for the development of apprentices. We have 
depended on the apprenticeship systems of some of the more 
forward-looking employers and trade-unions. 

Skilled workers from European countries have come to the 
United States by the hundreds of thousands. In the 25-year period 
1912 to 1936, inclusive, there was a net increase from abroad of 
1,214,291 skilled workers, even though beginning in 1932, more 
skilled workers left the country each year than came in. That 
largely accounts for the startling fact that we let our young people 
shift for themselves, and is one of the big reasons why we have 
not had an apprenticeship system. In 1930 there were three- 
quarters of a million young Americans employed in the skilled 
trades who were getting only such training as they could pick up. 
If there were places for that number, then they should have been 
receiving the benefits of apprenticeship. 

Now, I want to make it clear that this chaotic situation with 
respect to apprenticeship has a tremendous bearing on the future 
welfare of our country. We have millions of men and women on 
relief right now. They want jobs and want them badly. On the 
other hand, we have innumerable statements from employers from 
practically all sections of the country that they are unable to hire 
men who are sufficiently prepared to do some of the very highly 
skilled jobs. Frequently there is a difference of opinion between 
labor leaders and employers on whether there is or is not an ade- 
quate number of skilled men available in any trade. In view of 
the evidence submitted to the committee, it seems probable that 
both may be right. The difference in opinion may be caused by a 
difference in the degree of skill of the men about whom they argue. 
A man may be quite competent to do a certain skilled operation 
under the direction of another man, but that is no assurance that 
he will be able to read a blueprint, set up the job, and direct others. 

Nevertheless, there is substantial agreement on the part of 
management and labor that constructive action must be taken 
now to assure the proper development in the future of those 
Joupa men ahd women who: canbe aheorhed. into; the skilled 

es. 

It was shown clearly at the hearings that had Government, 
labor, and management cooperated in setting up a national ap- 
prenticeship system during the 1920's, some of the current stress 
with respect to unemployment, crime, and security would be 
greatly lessened. 

The section of the fair labor standards bill dealing with appren- 
ticeship will provide a powerful stimulus in setting up an ade- 
quate national system for the training of American boys and girls, 
There are countless employers who employ workers in nearly all 
trades, who will not, however, be subject to that bill. For the 
bill embraces those employers who are in interstate commerce, 
or whose business practices, directly affect the employers who are 
in interstate commerce. I maintain that young people employed 
by any employer, whether he is or is not subject to the provi- 
sions of this bill, are entitled to trade preparation under condi- 
tions that will prevent exploitation. This must be done not only 
because it is a right of the young to receive protection and train- 
ing from their elders but because the economic welfare of the 
whole Nation depends upon it. 

The evidence shows that some special agency must handle this 
apprenticeship problem. And it must be so established that the 
boys and girls concerned will be properly trained whether their 
employer is subject to the fair-labor-standards bill or not. 

In short, the adoption of the fair-labor-standards bill will put 
an end to some of the most pressing social and economic abuses 
of our time, and will give an impetus to some of the constructive 
efforts that are now being made to improve the lot of the worker 
and in particular of the young worker with whom the future of 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW, OF OHIO 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my address over the radio, 
June 23, 1937: 


As a Member of Congress, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak not only to some of my own constituents, but to the 
constituents of other . For this broadcast will not 
be wasted in mere talk. I want you to help get your Congress- 
man to support a certain old-age pension bill that is pending 
in Congress. 

I am not trying to sell you any rainbows. But this I say: If 
the venerable Dr. Townsend promised a bigger old-age pension 
than was possible, the present Social Security Act offers you 
much less than is reasonable, and much less than is possible and 

ht. 
se =o in passing the Social Security Act the Federal Government 
has recognized its obligation to set up and maintain an old-age 
pension system. That is a great gain, no matter how poorly this 
obligation is being met. And in egging the Government on to 
this act, we must give the Townsend movement a large part of 
the credit, no matter what we may have thought of the Town- 


a tax on pay rolls, to build up a reserve fund to pay pensions to 
only about half of those needing pensions? Do you realize that 
these pay-roll taxes are necessarily handed on to you in increased 
prices? Do you realize that all of you are paying while the 
benefits of the system apply to only half of you? Perhaps you, 
yourself, belong to that half of the tion that is on the 
paying end of this system while excluded from the benefits. 

What right has a government to tax the whole people to give 

ion benefits to only half the people, when one half needs 
this pension support as much as the other half? 

I suppose I am talking to a good many women and housewives 
this afternoon. As housewives you are just nobody. This Social 
Security Act ignores you entirely. This act puts a tax on your 
market basket. But when you are old it will put nothing in your 
purse. The benefits all go to a certain class of workers. House- 
wives are excluded from that class. So are all the millions of 
farm people, men as well as women, excluded. 

But what about that half of our wage and salary workers who 
do come under the benefits of this system? They are compelled to 
come under the system whether they like it or not. Every Satur- 
day night, by force of law, something is taken from their pay 
and turned over to the Treasurer of the United States. Then 
when this worker has been made to pay every working week of his 
life until he is 65 years old he will draw a pension. But what will 
he draw under this system? They tell you that the maximum 
pension under this system will be $85 a month. But so few can 
ever hope to draw that much that it is almost a fraud on the 
. The fact is 
that the worker will work all his life and pay all his life, and he 

u his $30 a month when at 


$30 for both of you is all that you 5 
Now this is the truth about the Social Security Act as at 
set up. It is a crude, partial, inadequi y 
an insulting piece of legislation to foist onto the public 
name of social justice. Now what is to be done about it? I 
would say that this contributory old-age pension part of the act 
should be repealed and discarded altogether. But there is one 
part of the act that I would save. That is the part that provides 
that the Federal Government shall contribute to the States and 
help them to finance their State pension systems. You see, the 
pension scheme of the Social Security Act is not a pension 
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I favor. The all-too-slender wages of the workers should not be 
taxed to pay pensions. 

The on system should be used to increase wages and not 
to tax them down. The pension money should be added to wages. 
The money should be drawn from surplus and unearned wealth 
by a proper system of taxation, so as tò insure a wider distribution 
of purchasing power. 

I would tax drastically the excessive incomes, and especially 
would I cut the barbaric fortunes down by steep inheritance taxes. 
It is better that workers, after their working days are over, should 
inherit a pension income on which they can live out their days in 
peace, than that the sons of millionaires should inherit the right 
to be wasters and loafers all their lives. 

The one good thing in this Social Security Act is this provision 
that the Federal Government shall contribute to the support of 
these State pension 

But the State systems are niggardly and humiliating and the 
Federal Government does not contribute enough to them. These 
State systems should be liberalized. In most States you have 
to take virtually a pauper’s oath before you can get anything. 
You are usually made to sign over your home if you have one, and 
to hand over any little insurance policy you may have, and the last 
little savings that you may have in the bank. That sort of thing 
is just a charity dole. It does not deserve to be called a pension 
system. 

For the present I would say that a decent pension would be $50 
& month per person and $75 a month at least for married couples. 
And I certainly would not take people’s homes away from them. 
I would put a premium on thrift, and encourage them to try to 
acquire a home of their own by them that no deduction 
would be made from their pension on account of their home, but 
that they could keep their home and have the use of it in addi- 
tion to their pension. I would, in fact, exempt from taxation 
$3,000 of value of all homes, so that any couple with a $3,000 
cottage might have a tax-free home and a pension income besides. 
And that much is possible. Congress could make this possible 
immediately if it would. At least Congress could take a step for 
bigger and better pensions by passing the bill which a few of us 
in Congress have worked over and introduced. This bill provides 
that the Federal Government shall contribute $2 to the States 
for every dollar that the States spend on their pension systems. 

Now the Federal Government pays dollar for dollar. I propose 
that the Federal Government shall pay $2 for one. That would 
give the States more pension money without increasing their own 
taxes. That would automatically raise all old-age pensions one- 
third at the start. It would give the States less excuse to be 
niggardly. I think that this boost in the Federal contributions 
to the pension funds of the States is the most that we can hope 
to get out of this Congress. But we have to fight even for this 
much. That is today, there is no chance of getting a committee 
to report this bill to the House for a vote. So we are compelled 
to try to take the bill away from the committee and force it out 
on the floor. This is done by what is called a discharge petition. 
We have to put a petition on the desk of the Clerk of the House, 
demanding a vote on the bill. Under the gag rule of the House, 
half of all the Members of the House must go up to the Clerk’s 
desk and sign the petition. 

If we get this bill to a vote it would be sure to pass. This is 
my opinion, for what Congressman would want to go home and 
face the old people of his district, after he had voted to refuse 
to raise the miserable little pension that they are now getting? 
There would be no trouble about this bill if we could once get 
a roll call on it and put the Members on record. But my purpose 
in talking to you now is to impress upon you that your Congress- 
man can help to defeat this bill, without exposing his opposition. 
All he has to do is not to sign this petition. This petition on the 
Clerk’s desk is petition no. 19. I ask you to write at once to your 
own and ask him to sign discharge petition no. 19, 
to require the Federal Government to double its contribution to 
the pension funds of the States. Your Co man has already 
vcted a billion dollars for the Army and Navy. Ask him to sign 
that petition 19 and give the old people something better than 
a poverty dole. It is important, not only to ask your Congress- 
man to sign this petition, but to write me, and let me know that 
you have made this request. Then I will write you and tell you 
whether or not your Congressman signs. I am HERBERT BIGELOW. 
B-1-G-E-L-o-w. I am a Congressman from Cincinnati. Just ad- 
dress me Washington, D. C. 

A liberal pension system is one of the best possible ways to dis- 
tribute purchasing power and make a better home market for 
our mass production. A liberal old-age pension will make more 
and better customers for all our merchants. It will make more 
orders for factories and more jobs for workers. It will benefit 
young as well as old. Too many are struggling with restricted 
house space and scant wages to take care of three generations, 
their children, themselves, and their parents, What a mercy 
it would be for all such families if the old folks had the means to 
live by themselves, or contribute to the upkeep of these homes. A 
F system would be emancipation for both young 
and old. 

But over and above these economic benefits, there is a religious 
obligation. Honor thy father and thy mother! How often have 
we thrilled to that injunction when we have had in mind our 
own father and mother. But what about all these other fathers 
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and mothers? Should we not do for all of them as we would 
have done for our own? Is not this the way to build a Christian 
state? Is not this the sort of thing that He meant who, 2,000 
ears ago on the shores of old Galilee, told men to work for the 
dom of heaven or earth? 

So I conclude by repeating my request. Please write to your 
Congressman and ask him to sign discharge petition no. 19, and 
then write to me and let me know that you have done this. 
When you write me tell me who your Congressman is and I will 
inspect the petition and let you know if he heeds your request. 


The South American Consultive Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, there are now before the 
Senate for approval eight treaties which were negotiated at 
the Inter-American Conference held at Buenos Aires in 
December last. 

One of these treaties provides for consultation between 
the United States and the 20 republics of Central and South 
America in the event of war in the Americas or elsewhere. 
This strikes a fatal blow at American neutrality. 

This treaty entangles the United States in the political 
affairs of other countries in direct contradiction to the tradi- 
tional foreign policy of the United States. 

It constitutes a definite and dangerous commitment which 
will involve the United States in war not only in Central and 
South America but in Europe as well. 

Sixteen of the 21 republics which signed this treaty are 
signatories of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Covenant abolishes neutrality for members of the League. 

The United States should not discuss its neutrality, its 
policy of war or peace, with any nation. More particularly it 
should not discuss its neutrality, its policy of war or peace, 
with nations which are pledged not to be neutral. 

Under this treaty the United States in all discussions would 
have but 1 vote out of 21 votes. However, in case of war it is 
the United States, not the smaller nations, that would have 
to fight the war. 

For the United States the treaty is merely a bridge to 
the League of Nations. The treaty itself states that it “would 
supplement and reinforce” the action of the League. Es- 
sentially, the treaty is a plain imitation of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Like the Covenant, it provides for 
political consultation, a practice which several times has 
brought Europe to the very brink of war. 

The treaty attempts to perpetuate the dangerous myth 
of collective security and the indivisibility of peace. Col- 
lective security and the indivisibility of peace, in fact, can 
mean only one thing—that every war shall be a world war 
in which the United States must take a part. 

The peace of the United States can be preserved in only 
one way, by strict adherence to a policy of national neu- 
trality. It can be preserved in no other way. 

This treaty is a “needless, futile, and utterly dangerous 
abandonment of” the traditional foreign policy of the 
United States. Like the proposal to destroy the independ- 
ence of our judiciary, this proposal to destroy the neutrality 
of the United States was presented in the Congress “in a 
most intricate form and for reasons that obscured its real 
purpose.” It would not banish war for the United States, 
as its proponents allege, but it would promote war for this 
country. 

Collective action among governments to curb war has 
been proved futile and a fraud. 

The nine-power treaty in relation to the Pacific signed in 
1922 has been torn into shreds. The naval agreements 
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` which the United States, Great Britain, and Japan entered 


into in 1922 have disappeared and have led to the greatest 
naval competition the world has ever seen. The Covenant 
of the League of Nations has been repudiated by Japan, 
Italy, and Germany, and now is constantly violated even 
by the League of Nations itself. The Briand-Kellogg Pact 
has been universally treated as a scrap of paper. 

The worst enemies of peace today are those who write 
treaties which pretend to insure peace but which in reality 
promote war. 

This treaty is the high mark of the decay in the United 
States of national values. 

It would seem that there is no folly that the present 
administration cannot commit in its present state of in- 
toxication with political power. 


Memorial Day in Funkstown, Md., Typical Small 
American Town. In Memory of Dead Let Us 
Resolve Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1937 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS OF HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF 
TEXAS, IN FUNKSTOWN, MD., MAY 30, 1937 


STUDY OF TYPICAL SMALL TOWN VALUABLE 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, on Memorial Day of May 
30, 1937, I was invited to make the Memorial Day address 
before the various organizations and people of Funkstown, 
Md., a small town 70 miles from Washington. 

The following is from Herbert C. Bell’s History of Wash- 
ington County, Md.: 

Funkstown (in Wash County) derives its name from Jacob 
Funk. Here he built a mill prior to 1768, and before the Revolu- 
tion he founded the town, of which the original name was Jerusa- 
lem. Since the early part of the present century the town has been 
a manufacturing point of local importance. It is situated on the 
Boonsboro turnpike (now known as the National Highway, U. S. 
40), 2 miles from Hagerstown, with which it is connected by an 
electric railway. 


It was interesting to visit there because it is a typical Amer- 
ican town. In exercising my right of extending my remarks 
and describing the functions of the day, I believe that it is 
worth while as a discussion of the small American town. Re- 
cently a book, Middletown, was published by Robert Staugh- 
ton Lynd and Helen Lynd, and it has been recognized as one 
of the most important books of the decade. It tells the life 
of the city of Muncie, Ind., which has a population around 
50,000, and is a study of a typical American community. It 
also tells of the change from the old style of business up to 
the present day of big business, mass production, and mech- 
anization of industry. (See below, I. Middletown.) 

The purpose, therefore, of this insertion is not only to 
include my address but to give a short study of the small 
town—or to suggest that such a study be made. The prob- 
lems of the small town are very great. Thousands of towns 
have been practically destroyed by the march of events and 
the industrial revolution. 

What is going to happen to the children in these small 
towns? Will the present-day methods of agriculture tend 
further to destroy them and blot them out? What about 
highways which now pass them and are rerouted? Will 
this tend to destroy them also? We must consider what is 
to happen with the people there, with the children grow- 
ing up, and what they will do. I am therefore hoping that 
a study will be made of the very small American town or 
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village, with the hope that eventually a plan of rural, urban, 

and national life can be evolved, or at least understood. 

FUNESTOWN DIFFERENT FROM SOUTHERN OR WESTERN TOWNS IN 
HOUSING 

I will tell a little of Funkstown, a much smaller place than 
“Middletown” and located in the South Mountain, which is 
a part of the Blue Ridge that runs through Maryland. 
Entirely different from a southern or western town is this 
village. The houses are built of brick as in big cities, close to 
the streets, and people sit on the sidewalks and talk. 

Driving in, we stopped at the volunteer fire department; 
the volunteer firemen were there as well as several veterans 
in uniform. Everybody seemed to know each other. Down 
the street came a man pushing a baby carriage with twins. 
I stopped and talked about the twins and soon found that 
the town had four pairs of twins. 

Starting from the Red Men's Hall (see below, II. Old 
Buildings), we had a parade. I marched at the head, and 
with a lot of pleasure. We proceeded to the statue of the 
town which has a monument to the soldiers who lost their 
lives in the World War. It is right at the turn as you 
enter the town from Washington, and everyone who goes 
through the town sees this monument. 

The thing that impressed me the most were the beautiful 
children who had assembled for the ceremony. There were 
youngsters from all of the schools, 4-H clubs, and every other 
kind of organization. The senior organizations were Antietam 
Council, No. 38, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
and Bald Eagle Tribe, No. 113, Improved Order of Red Men. 

I am going to describe as well as Ican the ceremonies. The 
master of ceremonies was R. Glenn Williams, who has been 
postmaster at Funkstown for over 23 years. He opened 
with an earnest address, stating that the memorial was for 
the men who died in the World War. He then directed the 
observation of the ceremony of raising the flag on the 
memorial staff. The Boy Scouts of the Funkstown Troop 
had this honor, which they did with great competency. They 
were handsome young men locking very snappy in their 
uniforms. As this was done, members of the American 
Legion of the Hagerstown Post sounded a salute to the 
colors. 

ALLEGIANCE PLEDGED TO THE FLAG 

Mr. Williams then said it was a duty to renew the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag, and all saluted and said as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America, 
and to the Republic for which it stands; one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

This pledge of allegiance to the fiag was written by James 
B. Upham, an associate editor of the Youth’s Companion. It 
was created in about the year 1892. (See below, III. Allegi- 
ance to the Flag.) 

After the recitation of the pledge of allegiance, Mr. J. 
William Hartman with his sons Preston and Frank sang a 
song, Faith of Our Fathers. This was one of the most 
picturesque scenes of the ceremonies, the father and his 
two sons singing with very good voices and fine feeling. 

After this was concluded Mr. Williams said: 

The Junior Order United American Mechanics and the 


Hagerstown, 
our dead heroes this day with several wreaths of flowers which 
will be presented to our memorial association by Mr. John D. 
Hollyday to be placed at the base of this monument in honor of 
the following boys from this, the Funkstown, district, who lie 
with the great dead, and for whom we all mourn this day. 

They are Pyts. John L. Biser, Rodney E. Dixon, Herbert A. Ingram, 
Sgts. James B. Newcomer, Louis E. Stockslager, Pyts. Harry E. Stotle- 
meyer, H. Vernon Talbert. 

These are the boys who died in order that our Union, the United 
States of America, might live and grow strong, and who died not 
in vain. On behalf of the organizations, Mr. Hollyday will pre- 
sent these wreaths and Mr. John W. Johnson will accept them on 
behalf of the memorial association. Mr. Hollyday. 


Mr. Hollyday, a local citizen, then made a very inspiring 


address, presenting several beautiful floral wreaths, con- 
cluding with Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
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John W. Johnson, Great Sachem of the Great Council of 
Maryland, Improved Order of Red Men, then accepted the 
memorial and floral decorations. He expressed hope that 
the young people would realize the true meaning of the 
exercises. He concluded: 


May there be no more wars. May the Stars and Stripes lead 
our Nation and the world to universal peace. 


GIRLS OF 4-H CLUB PRESENT PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


This was followed by one of the most interesting and 
impressive parts of the ceremony, the presentation of the 
girls of the 4-H clubs. There were 55 of these girls from the 
Funkstown district under the direction of Mary Rohrer. 
She took charge of the girls and then introduced each one 
as they did their part. The presentation was as follows: 


Doris ScHINDEL. Memorial Day or Decoration Day is set aside as 
a legal holiday in most States to do honor to those who fought on 
either side in the War of Secession. The celebration of the day 
has been extended to include the honored dead of the Spanish- 
American and World Wars. The 4-H Club of Funkstown will honor 
these dead in word and song. 

ANN JEANETTE Dick. In the Civil War both the boys of the 
North and the boys of the South fought bravely. Each side, when 
the war was over, rejoiced that slavery was abolished and that in 
our flag there was no missing star. We find that— 


“During these hours of indecision, 
These hours of ſrresolution, 

Of mental and physical anguish, 

A gifted son of Maryland 

Sent an appeal from Dixie, 

Sent a touching appeal to his homeland 
To join her southern sisters. 


“Thus was Maryland, My Maryland, 

The State song that has ever thrilled us, 
Written by James Ryder Randall. 
Maryland accepted the tribute, 

She loved and esteemed its composer, 
But loyal, ever loyal, 

Our State remained in the Union.” 


ASSEMBLED GROUP SANG “MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND” 


Then the young ladies, under the leadership of Miss 
Rohrer, sang Maryland, My Maryland, in stirring youthful 
voices. Some of the men joined in. With the people massed 
around the public square, and with the houses, some of 
them built before the Revolution, and the sun shining 
brightly on the flags and colors being guarded by veterans, 
it was very beautiful. (II, Old Buildings.) 

Then Alice Rohrer, one of the girls, going beyond the 
Civil War and taking up the Spanish-American War, recited 
as follows: 

(Alice Rohrer) 


When peace had been reestablished 

When all mistakes had been forgiven 
United in interest and effort 

Maryland moved steadily forward 

In culture, in education. 

Then again our peace was threatened 

When the Maine was sunk by the Spanish. 
Then the war clouds hovered over us. 

To that call of suffering thousands 
President McKinley sent the answer— 

We will send both food and clothing 

In the interest of humanity 

In the name of civilization 

In behalf of endangered interests. 

As a Christian, peace-loving people. 

Then we sent our sons so brave and steadfast; 
And as they went they sang 


And then the entire group joined together and sang Oh! 
Susanna. 
Then Miss Ann Cross quoted as follows: 


(Ann Cross) 


In the last gigantic struggle, 

When we accepted autocracy’s challenge 
When the whole world became apprehensive, 
Maryland again sent her boys, 

Her fittest, her best, her bravest, 

To Flanders’ Field, if God willed it, 

That Democracy might endure 

That peace might last through the ages 

As our boys went to France they sang 
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Then the girls, joined by everybody in the square, sang 
Over There. 
Miss Margaret Hoffmaster concluded: 


Thus the spirit of 76 

Has ever been unextinguished, 

Has been expressed in each of our struggles. 
We proudly applaud the glory of it, 

Yet we sadly deplore the gory of it. 

We eagerly lay down the sword 

To take up the branch of the olive, 

Our desire, our hope is peace, 

Peace that ts universal, 

Peace that is eternal. 


Which was followed by singing O Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean. 


GRAVES OF SOLDIERS DECORATED; TAPS SOUNDED 


Following these ceremonies Mr. Williams, the chairman, 
announced that the graves of all soldiers of all past wars, 
and the graves of members of the fraternities holding the 
celebration who were buried in the Funkstown Cemetery 
had been decorated during the day. Mr. Hartman and his 
two sons then sang The Vacant Chair. The firing squad 
of the Brunswick Legion fired a salute in honor of the dead, 
after which taps were sounded by the bugler, Mr. Barker, 
of Brunswick, Md. 

_ The citizenship then joined together and marched to the 
church where the services were held. 
SERVICES IN OLD LUTHERAN CHURCH ON MAIN STREET 


This was an old Lutheran church with the inscription 
“1850” on the front. It is simply and severely built but of 
dignified and graceful appearance both inside and outside. 

Rev. Harry M. Young directed the singing of America 
and then gave the invocation. 

He followed this with responsive reading, first line by him- 
self and second the response of the people. It was as 
follows: 


Behold a king shall reign in righteousness, 
And he shall bring forth justice to the nations. 
FVVVVCCCCCCCCCCCC C 
In the majesty of the name of the Lord, his God. 
And this man shall be our peace; 
And he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 


paths 
And he shall judge between the nations, 
And arbitrate for many peoples: 
And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks; 
Nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS OF MAURY MAVERICK 


I then delivered my address: 


Mr. Pastor of this church, friends, comrades, and fellow Ameri- 
cans, the memorial exercises which you have each year are are well 
known. Your exercises are dignified and thoughtful. Because 
knew of your services, and because I received an invitation from 
the Honorable Davi J. Lewis, the Representative in Congress from 
this district, I was very glad to come here and talk to you on this 
Memorial Day. 

You all know Davy Lewis. But some of you may not know that 
he is one of the greatest scholars in Congress. He is really father 
of the Social Security Act. As a member of the Maryland Senate, 
he wrote the first industrial accident act written in America. He 
is one of these simple, hard-working fellows who loves mankind, 
and works for his fellow man. 

Fellow Americans, in this small town I have today taken part 
in an impressive ceremony. It is a pleasant thing to live in a 
small town. Others think it is wonderful to live in a great city, 
but after all, there is probably more happiness in places like this. 
You know each other and are a little bit closer to nature. 

In the ceremonies which we have just left, Mr. Glenn Williams 
has presided with fine grace, and I appreciated the short state- 
ment of Mr. John Hollyday who laid the wreath on your beautiful 
memorial. Also in the acceptance of the wreath by your fellow 
citizen Mr. John Johnson who concluded his memorial to the war 
dead with the hope that this Nation would stand before the whole 
world for peace. And now you have just heard your preacher the 
Reverend Harry M. Young of this church conclude his prayer by 
saying that we should love our enemies. 


MARYLAND’S SPECTACULAR HISTORY, THE DRUMS OF WAR 


Maryland, my fellow Americans, is a State with a spectacular 
history. The drums of your veterans’ organizations are not the 
first drums that have been heard beating along your long Main 
Street. There were the drums of the Revolution, of the War of 
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1812, the Mexican War in 1846, of the Civil War, the Spanish 
War, and the World War. That ought to be enough war for one 
little Maryland town. 

Not far from here in Frederick, Md., was the home of Chief 
Justice Taney of the Supreme Court, who wrote the Dred Scott 
decision. This decision denied Congress the right to adjust the 
problem of slavery and led to the Civil War. In that same Mary- 
land city is the home of Barbara Fritchie, who is supposed to have 
denounced the Confederate troops, and to have waved the Amer- 
ican flag. It is very romantic, but pretty much of a myth, or a 
legend. (See below, IV. City of Frederick.) 

Not far, either, is Harpers Ferry, where John Brown made his 
raid, which stirred men’s minds to fury. (See V, John Brown and 


supposed to be the border line between the slave and free States, 
is your own county line. And here your sons marched off to fight 
on both sides of the Civil War. 

I do not know in what proportion, but I presume that more en- 
listed on the southern side than on the northern side in the State, 
but around here the majority enlisted on the Federal side. But 
in any event, it was a useless war, a bitter war of 414 years of 
fighting. Had the people of the United States adhered to repre- 
sentative government they could have saved themselves this war. 


MEMORIALS FOR THE DEAD—SEPARATE FOR FRIEND AND ENEMY 


However, that was so long ago its bitterness has been forgotten. 
It was once the rule for memorial services to be held separately in 
the same towns where bitter things were said about the “enemy 
dead.” But even now in the United States of America on this very 
day, memorial services will be held separately where the Confed- 
SEAIA PaT ee eee ee eee pay memory to 


For my part I should not like to have these separate services, 
but would rather that we join together in memory of all the 
soldiers who died in the Civil War, as you are doing today. That is 
because the soldiers fought for what they thought was right. Or 
more likely, they died never knowing why. m any event, they were 
fellow Americans and their memory should 

THs CECA Soo DEA LA Woe Datla IA AEE. So you know it was 
built 11 years before the Civil War, and that its own members 
fought on both sides of that conflict. Close by here was fought the 
bloody battle of Antietam. (See below, VI. Battle of Antietam.) 


SPANISH WAR. GLORY (MALARIA, YELLOW FEVER, TROPICAL DISEASES) 


Down this street and past this church, as I have already said, the 
drums were also heard in the Spanish-American War. Away our 
brave soldiers went to fight in that war, too. 

What did the soldiers get out of that war? Malaria, yellow 
fever, tropical diseases, and death. We took the Philippines, Cuba, 
and other provinces of Spain. What good did that do? 

Our services today, however, are for soldiers of the World War, 
and members of certain lodges and fraternities who have spon- 
sored the services. I was a soldier of the World War, and so were 
most of you. Today we think of our comrades who are dead, and 
whom before long we may join. 

Comrades, we are not so young any more. A little silver is be- 
ginning to touch the hair of our heads and we are approaching 
the last long march to eternity. But when we memorialize these 
dead, let us do so not altogether with weeping and POA ee and 
with thoughts of the past, but with good, clear thinking and 
thoughts of the future. 

SONS OF FRENCH, GERMAN, AMERICAN MOTHERS 

There is one sad thing about a man dying, whether it is on a 
battlefield or otherwise. For, indeed, the one who loves him most 
is his own mother, and she must go on of that 
son who went before her. It would be a grand from a 
viewpoint of happiness if our mothers could live forever, or that 
they should live as long as their sons. But death comes to us both, 
and death comes to our fathers, and it comes to us all. 

So when we think of our dead comrades, those who died in 
France and those who have died on our own soil, we must also 
think of humanity in general and those whom we called our 

“enemies.” For they, too, had exactly the same relations as we 
do. The pangs of a German or Austrian mother are as great as 
those of an American or French or English mother. 

IN MEMORY OF ALL—PEACE IN THE FUTURE 

So today let us not alone meet in memory of our fallen comrades 
but in memory of our fallen enemies also. We meet in a Chris- 
tian church. I think it proper to mention that Christ did not 
die for any special group but He died for all suffering humanity. 
Christ did not bless the bayonets and bullets of any special nation 
as against another. The compassion of Christ goes out to all. Let 
us think in those terms. 

Now, my fellow Americans, we are taught to believe as we march 
to war that we are dying for a noble cause. Humanity has fought 
for noble causes occasionally, but not very often. The common 
man has always done the fighting and has practically never gained 
anything by it. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, let us speak in memory of all those 
who have died in wars and in hope of there being no wars in the 
future. I speak, therefore, not only in memory of the dead but 
also in the hope of peace. 
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WE HAD NO REASON TO ENTER WORLD WAR 


Let me discuss the subject of the World War frankly. My 
personal opinion is that there was no reason for our going into the 
World War. There may have been “causes”, and there may be 
“reasons” of a kind, but there were no real reasons why the com- 
mon man of America should have been taken into the Army and 
sent across the seas to be killed on foreign soil. (See VII. We 
Can Defend America.) 

So, for the sake of our sons and daughters, and for those who will 
come after us, let us to think this thing out. The men who 
have died would prefer for us, should they arise from their graves, 
to prevent all future wars in order that the youngsters coming up 
shall not suffer the same fate. 

Let us search our souls and brains for the reasons of the last 
war. In the first place we were not neutral at all in 1914 when 
war came in Europe. We began by taking sides and by selling 
commodities to the warring nations in order that they might kill 
each other. 

We kept on selling, our financiers kept on making money, and 
so to save that money and to keep up that war-boom trade we 
went into that war. That does not mean that the soldiers were not 
conscientious and patriotic. I claim we who were soldiers did our 
duty, but I hope to save our sons from having the same duty that 
was ours, or of suffering the same fate as those whom we memorial- 
ize today. 

In order to stay out of war we must also observe neutrality. I 
have no time to go into a technical discussion of neutrality in 
all of its ramifications; and I do not ask you to believe in selfish 
national isolation. I do not ask you to enter the League of Nations, 
and yet I believe Wilson's ideal of international cooperation and 
peace was a great one. For the time we must observe neutrality, 
but we must eventually find some method of international co- 
operation. 

RESOLVE TO SHIP NO SOLDIERS TO FOREIGN FIELDS 


So, fellow Americans, let us make a high resolve today. 
In memory of our fallen comrades, we resolve that no young Ameri- 
can shall be shipped to foreign soil, there to t any war. We 
solemnly resolve that our soldiers shall stay at home. If we die, 
let us die on our own soil and let America enjoy the fruits of peace. 

Let the whole world know that we do not want a single solitary 
half inch of any territory except our own. We will not give a 
single half inch away, nor do we want any other nation’s. 

And, fellow Americans, if we are to stay out of wars, we must 
understand in the first place that it will include the elimination 
of great profits by selling commodities and munitions in forcign 
wars. I can remember in the World War when people bragged 
about how much money they were making out of selling muni- 
tions to foreign countries. Men bragged about owning stocks in 
munitions factories. Wheat went sky high and people never 
realized what was happening. 

If we want to stay out of war we must make the necessary sacri- 
fices in eliminating selling war goods and not just munitions, but 
corn, hogs, cotton, and all kinds of merchandise. It is necessary 
that we resolve not to make profits out of war. We must make 
that resalution of sacrifice in order that this Nation may live in 
peace and in order that our children shall not go to war. 


MONUMENTS FOR DEAD SOLDIERS AND STARVED WRITERS 


Monuments are erected to the dead. Men starve and die and 
then great monuments are erected for them. Recently an Ameri- 
can song writer who was not appreciated in h!s day, and who died 
in poverty and hunger in a slum, had a $500,000 monument erected 
for him. That was Stephen Collins Foster, who was the composer 
of My Old Kentucky Home, Massa’s in de Cold Ground, and Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River. 


MONUMENTS FOR THE LIVING BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


Men are brought into wars, killed for no reason at all, and then 
a monument is erected for them. Monuments are all over Mary- 
land, all over the United States—and you can get in your car, ride 
for a few minutes and see them by the dozens over in Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Our hope is that we shall build monuments for the living. We 
must do that in advance, before it is too late. Heretofore, it 
seems, the motto has been, “You have to die or get killed to be 
appreciated.” 

Fellow Americans, we have talked, and conducted ourselves in a 
very solemn way today. We feel that way. It is only natural. 
But, my fellow Americans, I have an idea if those who are in their 
graves could rise from the dead they would say to us, “Be happy, 
live with kindly thoughts, laugh and be joyful.” It is hard for us 
to keep a command like that on a day like this, but I am sure that 
is the kind of a command that the dead would give us. 


U. S. A., CANADA, MEXICO FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS 


But, afver all, my friends and fellow Americans, it is a grand 
and gloricus thing to live in America. From a viewpoint of na- 
tional defense we are very fortunately situated. To the north of 
us is Canada, to the south of us is Mexico, both friendly neigh- 
bors, and on both sides are friendly oceans. Unlike Europe, there 
are no military forts on our frontiers nor on that of any Ameri- 
can nation, including the Dominion of Canada. For this we can 
be grateful to the Almighty God. (See VII. We Can Defend 
America.) 

We know that we shall not wake up some morning, or in the 
dead of night, and hear the roar of planes bombing our homes 
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and killing us and our children. That is the fear of the Belgian, 
the Frenchman, the German, and every European. 

They live in the horror of war. 

As I speak a flerce war wages in Spain and human beings are 
killing each other. 

Indeed, my fellow citizens, this cruel war in Spain is one of 
the bloodiest in history. I understand that in the first few 
months many more men were killed than in our own Civil 
War, which lasted for 414 years. 

War is now a scientific matter. We have developed gases, rapid- 
fire guns of all kinds, gigantic artillery, and planes that bomb 
from the sky. Let us remember, fellow Americans, war today is 
no respecter of sex, age, or person. If bombs are dropped today 
they drop on women and children alike, 

It is no gentleman's game. 

It is death and destruction, followed by a trail of poverty, 
sadness, disease, and horror. There is absolutely no glory in it 
and just remember that there never was any glory in any war that 
was ever fought. 

In memory of the dead, therefore, let us resolve peace. In 
memory of them, let us promise that we shall not be continuously 
having new wars, in order to keep on having memorials and put- 
ting up new monuments. Let us, as a Nation, have national 
defense, but national defense only, and let the world know that 
our policy is peace and good will to all the nations of the earth, 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES MEMORIALIZE THE DEAD 

Mr. Speaker, these ceremonies were over by 11:30, so we 
got in our car and traveled on through the green hills of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. We visited Hagerstown, which 
is an industrial city of about 30,000 population. Many of 
the people of Funkstown work in Hagerstown. 

Near that city is Mercersburg Academy, and mothers and 
fathers were present from all over the United States to at- 
tend the final school ceremonies, 

Traveling through the towns and villages of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, everywhere memorial services were being held, 
Some were for the Grand Army of the Republic; some were 
for the Confederate dead; others were for the American 
soldiers who fought in France. 

Arriving in Gettysburg I witnessed a scene which is typical. 
Here and there were men in uniforms of different lodges 
and fraternities. The uniforms were rather attractive. The 
men wore shakos, or high hats, and also high feathers. There 
were organizations, such as Sons of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. All had drum corps and bands. 

BAYONETS GLITTER IN THE SUN—“ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS” 

Then a students’ cadet corps of a Christian college whose 
main object is teaching for the ministry marched by with 
cadenced steps, led by their band, as fine a one as I ever 
heard. The bayonets of these fine boys gleamed in the sun. 
The band played Onward Christian Soldiers Marching As to 
War. As they disappeared and the sound died out it seemed 
I heard, but I am sure I did not, “And with the Cross of 
Jesus marching as to war.” 

We then visited the Gettysburg battlefield. I had not 
studied the facts of this field for a long time. But I was 
shown the field where General Pickett charged, and I could 
see in my imagination the Confederates as their cavalry 
sabers flashed in the sun, bravely advancing in futile attack. 
When I was young 1 was taught this was a place of heroic 
deeds of the Confederacy, and how “we nearly won.” 

FUTILITY AND DREAD HORROR OF WAR 

Then I drove along and saw the monuments of the 
Federal and Confederate officers. Over the field were monu- 
ments to the brave deeds of the North and South, where 
Americans killed each other. The uselessness, the utter fu- 
tility, and dread horror of war seemed written on every 
monument. There stands a bronze monument to a Yankee 
colonel who was killed—the monument cost thousands of 
dollars—but outside of being a Yankee colonel, the poor 
fellow was a human being who died very young in life, 
Monuments, also, to Confederate officers. Then, of course, 
there were other men—privates, noncommissioned officers, 
and lieutenants—all dead and forgotten. And being dead, 
it did not seem to me that it made much difference whether 
they were Federals or Confederates, or whether the uniform 
was blue or gray. 

Mr. Speaker, after we left we drove through many more 
little cities where people were also memorializing the dead. 
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Here were people, alive and happy, good people, patriotic 
people, who want nothing except to live and let live. Near 
them are the graves of their uncles, fathers, and grand- 
fathers. It all seemed unreal, impossible. 

For centuries our ancestors in western Europe, in the small 
towns of France, Germany, England, and other countries, 
have marched to the sound of trumpet and drum. In Amer- 
ica, generation after generation, we have done the same 
thing. 

What a grand thing it would be if all of this great and 
glorious human feeling for peace and love of humanity could 
be harnessed into human cooperation that would eliminate 
wars. What a grand thing the life of small villages would be 
if the people could devote themselves to the art of peace, the 
conservation of soil, building good houses, schools, streets, 
better souls, and a better humanity. 

Seeing all these good people and hearing all these beating 
drums and thinking of bloody and cruel wars is a rather sad 
experience if we really understand the background of it. 
That men should rise and march with guns and bayonets and 
kill each other, even though they love each other so much, is 
a strange and terrible thing that I cannot understand. 

1 
MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION—SOOE, BY LYND 
A study in cultural conflict in the small city 

There is a little town in Maryland near Funkstown called 
Middletown, but it is not the “Middletown” of the book which 
I haye mentioned. Middletown is a study of Muncie, Ind., 
of the effect of the industrial revolution upon it, the mode 
of life of the people, and their economic opportunities and 
lack of opportunities, It is one of the most valuable books 
published in recent years. 

The Lynds first published a book about this city in 1929. 
It was of great importance, and was considered more or less 
final; but this latest book indicates gigantic changes and is 
considered to be more important than the first one. 

The New York Times book review says: 

The Lynds discovered signs of a growing tension among the 
different economic levels in Middletown, but a tension of which 
many of the inhabitants were unconscious and which others tried 
to make themselves believe did not exist. The axiom that by hard 
work and saving a worker can become an employer persists, even 
though the gap between the wage earner and the wage payer 
seems to have widened greatly. Radical movements have not had 
a ghost of a show in Middletown—professing Communists are as 


scarce as zebras, and in the last election more than 98 percent of 
the total vote went for the two major parties, with Roosevelt in 
the lead. 


Middletown, and Main Street, by Lewis, compared 

The reason Middletown is of great importance is because 
it is a new approach to the town life. Main Street, by Sin- 
clair Lewis, was important in its time, and may still be, as 
a picture of that period. 

But the Lynds’ book, although a sort of sociological sur- 
vey by “investigators”, is nevertheless well written and has 
drama and punch. It is packed with statistics, reports , tab- 
ulations of all kinds, from causes of divorce to crime, poli- 
tics, religion. It is amazingly interesting and well done. 
The trouble with Sinclair Lewie Mamn Street was that f 
caused a lot of small-town minds to scoff at small 8 
I have myself seen many a gal in Greenwich Village in New 
York scoffing at things back in the old home town —and 
where she really belonged. 

Bankers benefit by—and criticize—New Deal agencies 

The authors of Middletown show the attitude of many 
businessmen and bankers unloading on the H. O. L. C. and 
other New Deal institutions, who are now denouncing such 
institutions for accepting “bad securities”, with the further 
admonition that it is an interference with “the normal 
functioning of business.” It shows the resentment of va- 
rious groups of absolutely inevitable changes. 

Speaking of the people living in the city, the authors say: 


They live in a culture built around competition, the private 
acquisition of property, and the necessity for eternal 
in holding on to what one has. In such an exposed situation, 
rife with threats, and occasions for personal 2 human 
beings tend to react primitively in the direction of warding of 
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threats and to conserve whatever stability they have 
personally been able to wrest from their environment. 

But Middletown does not make villains of the rich, and 
proceeds as follows: 

Across the railroad tracks from this world of businessmen is 
the other world of wage earners—constituting a majority of the 
Seige population, nurtured largely in the same habits of thought 

north side, but with less coherence, leadership, and 
eines 

The New Deal, they say, briskly fanned for a brief period 
local labor organizations. The town had entered the depres- 
sion as an industrially cpen-shop town, the unions having 
been previously broken down. There is the rise and fall of 
the N. R. A.; then the last collapse of the labor movement. 

Further, hundreds of hillbillies are entering from Southern 
States; there is intimidation of union workers—but to a 
large extent many of those who become citizens of Middle- 
town have the individualistic philosophy so strong that they 
do not understand labor organization. 

On the whole, this is a book which should be read by ail 
studious persons in America. It is hard for one to believe 
that a book with so many figures and “reports” would be 
interesting, but it really is. My hope is that the new litera. 
ture concerning towns and cities will not be of the old 
sarcastic, destructive, comic, or silly school, but of a new 
constructive school which is frank, points out the faults 
boldly, and tells the truth. 

Books of the Arkansaw Traveler“ may have been funny 
in their day, but not now. We want to know the actual con- 
ditions of the sharecroppers and tenants in Arkansas, and 
not funny stories. Concerning the Negroes of the South— 
and of Harlem, for that matter—we want to know their eco- 
nomic problems. The old romantic and magnolia-blossom 
stuff is out of date. 

We can no longer scoff off, laugh off, or ignore our serious 
problems. And little American towns like Funkstown have 
many interesting features. 

I hope that the Lynds will devote themselves to writing a 
book on some small town like Funkstown. 


m 
OLD BUILDINGS AND OLD SETTLEMENTS AROUND FUNKSTOWN 

Religious sects devoted to peace established—War continues 

The Red Men’s Hall, which I mentioned, was once a 
Dunkard Church. The old buildings in and around Funks- 
town are significant of early times. Many of them are of 
the finest type of architecture and the best example of the 
simple colonial style. 

Funkstown is an old pre-Revolutionary community. There 
was a steady stream of Scotch-Irish, Germans, and other 
groups who settled a generation before the Revolution. 
Reading old histories of the county, and of that part of 
Maryland, I see the names of those living there today are 
the same as those who came before the Revolution. Most of 
the people are of old American stock, 

Funkstown was on the main road of travel to the then 
very wild West—the same trail over which traveled a young, 
unknown British officer, George Washington, with Brad- 
dock in 1755. Thirty-five years later he came, President of 
what was to become the mightiest republic on the face of 
the earth. This was in 1790, and he was looking up and 
down on the Potomac for a place to establish the national 
capital of the young and struggling Nation. He visited Wi- 
liamsport, close by Funkstown. 

The Dunkards, Mennonites, and other large groups of 
Teligious people, who were pacifists and devoted to peace, 
largely settled the area. Unfortunately, however, this par- 
ticular section of the country—Antietam, Monocacy, Har- 
pers Ferry, Gettysburg, and others—is the area of the blood- 
iest warfare in the United States. 

The problem that presents itself to my mind is to combine 
the virtues of these early religious pioneers into peaceful and 
constructive work. So far, however much Americans have 


religious groups, the more it seems we go to war and kill 
each other. à 
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m 
ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG 
Tt is also interesting to note that another summary of the 
views of Americans was composed by Hon. William Tyler 
Page, who is minority clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Page, who was born in Frederick, Md., and who came to 
the House of Representatives as a page when he was 13 years 
old, and has been connected with the House ever since, re- 
ceived the national prize for drafting it. 
His creation is as follows: 
THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a Republic; a 
sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 8 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to 
support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

Iv 
CITY OF FREDERICK, MD. 


Famous old city; home of Taney. The true story of Barbara 
Frietchie 


Frederick, Md., is a very interesting city, an old historic 
town established in 1745. It was the passing point of the 
Confederate and northern troops during the Civil War. One 
day it would be under the United States troops and the next 
it would be under the Confederate troops. The Battle of 
Monocacy was fought near here, the Northern troops com- 
manded by famed Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 
and the Southern troops by Gen. Jubal A. Early. 

This is a small city which is interesting from a historical 
viewpoint. 

Home of Chief Justice Roger Brook Taney 

The house of Chief Justice Taney, who wrote the Dred 
Scott decision, is in Frederick. It is called the Home of 
Chief Justice Roger Brook Taney and the Francis Scott 
Key Museum. Justice Taney married Key’s sister and lived 
in this house when he was a young lawyer. It is small and 
of two stories. 

In it is placed the original desk on which Chief Justice 
Taney penned the decision in the Dred Scott case—which 
decision, says a card on the wall, brought on the Civil War. 
The Justice did not live there at the time—the desk has 
been brought there for show purposes. There are numerous 
other historical features in the Justice’s former home. 

The first copy of the Star-Spangled Banner to be printed 
in a newspaper is there. Also I had forgotten that the Star- 
Spangled Banner was written in 1814, at the time of the 
British attack on Baltimore. I have always had some vague 
idea that it was written during the Revolution and was a 
Revolutionary song. 

Star-Spangled Banner Becomes National Anthem in 1931 

As a matter of fact, it might be said that the United 
States of America had no national anthem until 1931. On 
March 3 of that year we see (Statutes at Large of the 
United States, vol. 46, pt. 1, 1508) as follows: 


Chapter 436. An act to make The Star-Spangled Banner the 
national anthem of the United States of America. 


nated the national anthem of the United States of America. 

Approved, March 3, 1931. 

Many Americans do not know that the tune of America 
was the same as that of God Save the King. It was also the 
tune of the national anthems of Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Bavaria, Brunswick, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, Austria, Hungary, and Russia. 

Apparently “America”, to the tune of “God Save the 
King”, or the numerous other anthems of nations or princi- 
palities mentioned above, was generally considered our 
national anthem. As I remember it, public opinion did not 
adopt The Star-Spangled Banner until the war, and as noted, 
not officially until 1931. 


me. 
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“Who Touches a Hair of Yon Gray Head Dies Like a Dog! March 
On!” He Said 
The story of Dame Barbara Frietchie (spelling different in 


Civil War literature) is only one of the great American 


illusions, although no longer taken seriously. We Americans 
also see a picture of George Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware, painted by a foreigner many years afterward, and 
begin to believe that the event really happened that way; 
and all of us remember as children George Washington and 
the cherry tree—and a lot of other things we have had to 
unlearn. 

Concerning Barbara Frietchie, all of us remember espe- 
cially Whittier’s heroic and bombastic poem, which I shall 
not repeat here, but it was about the old lady who waved the 
American flag, and how Jackson came up. This is Civil 
War propaganda of Whittier, poetically done, but neverthe- 
less propaganda against the South. 

I find, in the Memoirs of Stonewall Jackson, by his widow, 
the following: 

Whittier’s celebrated war poem, Barbara Frietchie, claims to be 
founded upon an incident which was supposed to have taken 
place upon the entrance of General Jackson with his troops into 
Frederick city * * > [text of poem]. 

Alas for the poet, that rude hands should have to sweep away 
this graphic picture, which his many admirers have so long re- 
garded as drawn from life; but I have been told by members of 
General Jackson's staff that this pretty story was a myth. This 
is confirmed by Dame Barbaras own nephew, Valerius Ebert, of 
Frederick city. 

The report then shows that General Jackson did 
not pass the place at all; that Dame Barbara was then 
96 years of age, and, according to her nephew, was “at the 
moment bedridden and helpless, and had lost the power of 
locomotion.” 

There are others who claim that it happened; but there is 
no evidence that it did. I have no wish to make anyone 
unhappy, and I hope that this house will continue to be com- 
mercially successful. Indeed, it is not a bad myth. 
But I only give it as an example of one American legend— 
which for a time probably did a great deal of harm toward 
crystallizing ill feeling toward the South, and engendering 
false patriotism and a sloppy, false, sentimental attitude 
toward war. 

v 
JOHN BROWN AND HARPERS FERRY 
“John Brown's body lies a’moldering in the grave” 
“Hang John Brown's body on a sour apple tree” 

Also near Funkstown is Harpers Ferry, W. Va., where 
three States meet—West Virginia, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Harpers Ferry will always be in the minds of the American 
people as the place where John Brown made his bold and 
desperate raid in 1859, to free the slaves. 

Being reared a southerner, I am not very familiar with 
the correct words of the battle song about John Brown. The 
way I learned to sing it was “Hang John Brown’s body on a 
sour apple tree”, and the words still seem more natural to 
I had an idea that John Brown was some sort of 
vicious, villainous, crazy fanatic. 

Oswald Garrison Villard in John Brown—A Biography 50 
Years Later, says as follows: 

There had come to him, as by a revelation, the knowledge that 
through the portals of death alone lay the way to the success 
denied in life. His eagle eye had pierced the veil of the future; 
it was as if it had been given to him to see tramping over the 
hills of Virginia those blue-coated hosts to whom, 2 years later, 
John Brown was neither lunatic, nor fanatic, nor murderer. 

There had been considerable bitterness in the area; there 
had been a battle; citizens, as well as some of John Brown’s 
handful of men, had been killed. The whole State of 
Virginia was in an uproar; reports of slave uprisings, wholly 
false, spread like wildfire over the South, and were believed. 
Everywhere in the Nation the people were excited. 

Col. Robert E. Lee was in command of the Marines who 
captured John Brown and those of his men who were not 
killed or did not escape. Gov. Henry Wise, of Virginia, 
came soon after and personally questioned Brown. He was 
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deeply impressed, but was inflexible when requests for 
Brown’s pardon were made from over the Nation. 

Attending also was a deeply religious officer, teacher at 
the Virginia Military Institute, and commanding the Vir- 
ginia Militia—the man who was later to become the great 
general, Stonewall Jackson. Also, Jeb Stuart. These, and 
others, including several Congressmen, were to be pitted 
against each other in the awful and needless War between 
the States. 

The demeanor and behavior of John Brown was so 
earnest throughout the trial, that when the jury came in 
and pronounced the sentence of death the people did not 
cheer. But strangely enough, when he was convicted several 
doctors wrote and asked, as a result of some grim and per- 
verted emotion, that they would like to have his head—one 
of them desiring the head to be on exhibition at a university. 

John Brown's “last prophecy” 

John Brown, just before he was about to die, wrote as 
follows: 

Charlestown, Va., 2d December, 1859. I John Brown am now 
quite certain that the crimes of this guilty, land: will never be 
purged away; but with Blood. I had as I now think: vainly flat- 
tered myself that without very much bloodshed; it might be done, 

John Brown was calm, When he arrived at the gallows 
he sat on his own coffin without any bravado or without 
any smile other than a natural one. He may have been 
sitting in a church or in the park for all anyone knew. As 
he approached the gallows to meet death, he looked over the 
hills of Virginia, and only remarked in a simple way that 
the territory thereabout was quite beautiful. He stood at 
the gallows neither boldly nor in a cringing manner; he 
thanked the officers; he stood patiently as the noose was 
put over his neck, then the black hood; the trap was sprung. 

The soul of John Brown marched on. 

vI 
BATTLE OF ANTIETA“4 
Twenty-four thousand Americans kill each other from the rise of 
the sun to the setting of the sun 

At another time I visited the scene of the Battle of 
Antietam, which was around Sharpsburg. Sharpsburg is 
within a very few minutes’ drive of Funkstown. During the 
Battle of Antietam one or two buildings were destroyed by 
shell fire in the village of Funkstown. 

The field is called Antietam because a beautiful creek 
runs down the middle from the Maryland hills, The bridges 
over the Antietam are famous for their beauty. Books have 
been written upon those bridges, 

On the day we drove there it was quite early and the sun 
had not become very hot. To see the beautiful fields, the 
well-tended road of the Department of Interior, made it all 
of a joyful and bright appearance; yet on these happy fields, 
from sunrise to sunset, 24,000 Americans, many of them 
close blood relatives, killed or wounded each other. 

Soldiers charge over dead bodies in fierce battle 

Dawn broke on the 17th of September in 1862 with a great 
screaming and tearing artillery duel. It was slaughter, kill- 
ing, and death all day long. The brave men made charge 
after charge. In one instance 2,000 men fell dead in 20 
minutes. Men kept charging until human beings piled up 
three, four, and five men high—still charging over dead 
bodies. 

And while we are thinking of the Civil War we must re- 
member that historically it was not a comedy of errors but a 
tragedy of blunders. First, the great men of America, the 
leaders in the Senate and the House of Representatives, were 
too stubborn to really compromise. When the Supreme 
Court invaded their field of jurisdiction in the Dred Scott 
decision and decreed that there should be slavery forever, 
and said Congress had no right to make regulations for the 
territory of the country they were elected to represent, they 
did nothing. 

Blunders upon blunders were made, and then there came 
the Harpers Ferry incident of John Brown. Then they con- 
tinued their blunders and the war started. After the war 
began there were more and more blunders. Armies went 
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out of their way to meet and destroy each other, and their 
tactics were brave and courageous, but foolhardy to the 
extreme. 
vn 
WE CAN DEFEND AMERICA—BOOK BY GENERAL HAGOOD 
We must not be drawn into another World War 

This is written by General Hagood, one of the ablest gen- 
erals in the United States Army. After showing that we 
had no business in the World War he says: 

Nothing could be more foolish than to talk about the United 
States being inevitably drawn into another World War. The 
only way we can get into a war is by our own voluntary act. We 
go to war when the people demand war, vote for it, appropriate 
the money for it, and buy the bonds to support it. 

General Hagood thinks that we should seek the true 
causes of war. That we should not be ashamed to speak 
the naked and bare truth. Then he says, and proves con- 
clusively, the following: 

Considered from a defensive standpoint America is the strong- 
est military nation on earth. = 

To which he adds that back in our minds we have the old 
idea of an expeditionary force, and which we should get rid 
of in our minds. 

He says again: 

Separated on the east and west by oceans, protected on the north 


and south by physical barriers, as well as by people who share 
in our common interests, it is easy for us to formulate a defensive 


The basis of national defense 
In chapter V he emphasizes the most important part, it 
seems to me, of national defense. He says: 


The basis of our system of national defense should be: 
First. The world's best navy—in our own waters. 
Second. The world’s best air corps—in our own air, 
Third. The world’s best army—on our own land, 


Then he sums up: 
But the biggest is not the best. 


In the book is shown the difficulty of any foreign nation 
attacking us; how difficult it was for us to transport food, 
commodities, munitions, and troops to France—all with a 
friendly navy, convoys, and allied troops. For an enemy to 
do the same to America would be almost impossible, 

Also, it is shown the general idea of “going out and getting 
somebody” is wrong. He suggests that we protect our shores 
from Newfoundland, through the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Panama Canal, and from there over to Honolulu up to 
Alaska—and no more. Why should we bring the Philippines 
in it? He shows our Nation has no more business meddling 
Rete BOS FRAN JAPAN Dax moddiy tthe: Gulta 

co. 

The important thing for the American people to do is to 
develop the idea that our military and naval forces should be 
for defense only. 


James A. Couzens 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James A. 
Couzens, late a United States Senator from Michigan 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the hand of destiny hovers 
over all mankind. Some men are not spoiled by success 
but are given new life that they may do things for others. 
To some men the smile of one who has been discouraged 
means more than gold. It is a pleasure for some men to 
help others out of their difficulties and smile with them 
instead of reminding them of the black past and of the 
shortcomings. 
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The hand of destiny made the late Senator James A. 
Couzens a rich man in worldly goods, but he himself built 
within him the attributes of God and goodness. It so hap- 
pened that because of the change in the ways of living and 
the coming of a new means of transportation he became a 
rich man. After he gained his riches the people of the 
State of Michigan recognized in him a real man, imbued 
with the idea of service. He was chosen by the people of 
the great metropolitan center of Detroit as their mayor, and 
later by the people of the State of Michigan as their United 
States Senator to represent them at Washington. 

He was successful in business and in politics. He was not 
spoiled by success, but success gave him new life, and with 
the advantage gained he immediately set out to do things for 
others. He took great pleasure in relieving the burdens of 
the less fortunate and reveled in the smiles of those who 
appreciated his kindness. He enjoyed living because he 
loved to help others. 

Some men look for praise; some for glory; still others for 
power, and use their money to those ends. Not so with 
Senator Couzens. He looked neither for praise, glory, nor 
power, although he, in the hearts of his friends, gained all 
three. He did all that a good man could do. He loved his 
fellow men and, because of this, was one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, progressive statesman that ever repre- 
sented Michigan or any other State in the Senate of the 
United States of America. 

As a friend and acquaintance of the late Senator, I loved 
his philosophy of life and respected his good judgment at 
all times. Michigan and the world witnessed the passing of 
a great man. He may be dead physically, but his spirit, his 
teachings, his acts of kindness, and his real goodness have 
made an indelible mark upon mankind and the world that 
will go down into history, never to be blotted from its pages. 


Henry Elbert Stubbs 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. HENRY ELEERT 
Srunns, late a Representative from California 

Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with 
Henry ELBERT Stusss, Representative in the Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Congresses from the 
Tenth District of California, began only after the Seventy- 
fifth Congress had convened; but in that short time I 
learned to admire and respect him as a capable public 
servant. 

Practically his whole life was spent in serving other people. 
Following his graduation from Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla., he became a minister; and he never gave up active 
participation in that work until November 8, 1932, when his 
fellow citizens drafted him to serve as their Representative in 
Congress. 

The last days of his life were marked by severely painful 
suffering, but it was characteristic of the man that he en- 
dured them cheerfully and with no complaint, sustained to 
the end by a trusting faith in his Creator. 

There are all too few men in the public service with the 
ability, integrity, patriotism, and fine character of Henry 
ELBERT Srungs. His passing is a profound loss to this House, 
to his constituents, and to everybody who knew him; yet the 
memory of his useful life will remain a source of inspiration. 

Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 


Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a good man dies; 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Along the paths of men. 
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William P. Connery, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN GRISWOLD 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, BILLY Connery, Jr., is gone. 
Brave soldier, conscientious legislator, merry trouper, and 
lovable friend. Gently, unobtrusively, he has dropped his 
burdens by the wayside of life and gone to face the last 
horizon men may know—alone and unafraid. 

No man can live one life alone. His existence is woven 
into many lives. Some he only brushes a little, others he 
changes materially. No man knows where BILLY Connery’s 
influence began; none may know where it ends. Mortal wis- 
dom is so limited that it cannot comprehend the vast sphere 
of a good man’s influence. The little thoughts and kindly 
acts that pluck the heartstrings of another being send off 
into eternal space a tone so beautiful that ever after it re- 
mains enshrined in the high soul of some man. 

On the floor of the House and in committee room BILLY 
Connery fought the battle of the underprivileged—speaking 
for those whose voice was so low they could not be heard 
above the din of the great struggle for power, privilege, and 
wealth. He was the advocate of the weak and downtrodden. 
He gave to mankind all he had to give—the priceless gift 
of self. 

The silent “bourne from whence no traveler returns” will 
be less fearful now with Billy there. 

We, the company of your comrades who still await the final 
assembly call, stand at attention and salute you. Pass on, 
brave American, and be rewarded with the distinguished 
service cross of the Great Commander of the Universe, 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1937 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE RAILWAY LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the railway labor organizations on the death of 
our late comrade, WILLIAM CONNERY, Jr., of Massachusetts: 


In the death of Congressman WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr. of the 
Seventh Massachusetts Congressional District, the railroad work- 
ers of America have lost one of their most valued friends. He has 
always supported legislation calculated to aid those who toil, and 
his passing saddens the hearts of the millions of American work- 
ers for whom he so valiantly fought both in and out of the Halls 
of Congress. 

Congressman ConNERY was always “right” on issues affecting the 
workers. He has consistently been on the side of labor in every 
legislative battle; he refused to be cajoled or coerced; he stood 
like a rock for the principles he believed to be right. In the face 
of almost overwhelming opposition he has defended by voice and 
vote every proposal to bring a larger measure of the good things 
of America to the underprivileged, the underpaid, and the down- 
trodden. 

Probably the most outstanding achievements of Congressman 
CONNERY’S career was his part in the passage of the amended Rail- 
way Labor Act and the Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act, 
which gave to American workers the right to organize. Those 
remarkable documents told the employers of America that hence- 
forth their employees were free men, free to join the union of 
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their choice, free to bargain collectively for the betterment of 
their working conditions. 
When the United States 


Congress but in the highest court of 


Congressman CoNNERY was not satisfied to be with the workers 
“most of the time”; he was consistently on their side, always 
fighting for economic democracy. 

Therefore be it resolved that the railway labor 


sympa 
of America. O KOT e e eee e ee 


Forgers. 
Wicklein, vice president, Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association; Felix H. 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; C. J. McGloan, 
vice president, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; J. T. McNamara, president, International 


ployees; F. H. Fijozdal, president, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; A. E. Lyon, president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; James J. Delaney, 
president, National Organization Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots; S. J. Hogan, president, National Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association; John R. Owens, secretary- 
treasurer, International Longshoremen’s Association. 


Henry Elbert Stubbs 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ALBERT E. CARTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Henry ELBERT 

Sruses, late a Representative from California 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, it was with extreme pleasure 
that I could be among the first to greet my good friend and 
neighbor, Henry ELBERT Stusss, of Santa Maria, Calif., on 
his entry into this House; recently it was with the deepest 
sorrow that I had to say good-bye to this dear friend. There 
was no hesitancy or embarrassment on his part in our last 
good-byes, for as hopeful as we all tried to appear, our good 
minister friend knew that his physical work here was fin- 
ished. However, his good deeds and spiritual influence will 
remain. 


Although knowing for many months that his days here 
were numbered, Henry S runs carried on as he had always 
done in his quiet and efficient manner. He would not desert 
his constituents and friends back home, but continued with 
his good work here until the day of his last sleep. While 
he was a man of quiet, unassuming disposition, he was very 
effective in his work and ever kept constantly before him the 
best interests not only of his own constituents but of the 
people of his State and of the Nation. With sincere earnest- 
ness and devotion to the trust the people had reposed in 
him—a trust that he never in the least betrayed—he kept 
constantly and tenaciously at his work. To know him was 
to appreciate the real lovable, hard-working straight shooter, 
who never relinquished that spiritual faith which he brought 
with him into the Halls of Congress. With his passing on, 
the State of California lost a distinguished and lovable 
citizen, and the memory of Henry Srusss will long remain 
with us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, the McCormack bill (H. R. 
6107) authorizing the expansion of the Aviation Reserves 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and enlarging the 
aviation divisions of the Coast Guard and the National 
Guard is one of the far-reaching bills introduced in this 
session of Congress for aviation and should have the sup- 
port of not only the Congress, but the people as well, be- 
cause it is for the expansion of one of our newest and in- 
creasingly important branches of national defense. 

Under the National Defense Act passed by Congress in 
1920, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
National Guard are together the foundation of our national- 
defense structure and any and all bills affecting them to- 
gether are for the protection of our country. 

The practical method to increase our aviation branches of 
national defense is by increasing the Reserve sections, 
thereby eliminating the tremendous cost of 100,000 Regulars, 
but a Reserve force of that many pilots working on a sched- 
ule of revolving training periods would give this country 
a thoroughly trained Reserve force for defensive protection 
at all times. 

Some of the important factors of the McCormack bill are, 
first, all Army, National Guard, and organized Reserve flying 
fields to be enlarged where needed; second, all shore facili- 
ties of the Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard shall 
be enlarged, and there shall be built new shore facilities 
where necessary. 

To study lighter-than-air ships to learn whether they are 
practical for military and naval use in time of war, or to 
prove beyond a question of doubt their uses for commercial 
purposes, the Secretary of the Navy, by this bill, is author- 
ized to build two lighter-than-air ships for training purposes 
and to increase the lighter-than-air personnel. 

The Army and Navy Union of the United States is the 
sponsor of the McCormack bill and is to be commended very 
highly for its action to further strengthen this important 
arm of national defense. 

I intend to give my active support for the passage of this 
bill and will support all moves that America may be thor- 
oughly prepared to defend the country at all times, not 
caught unprepared like we were in the last war. 


Warren J. Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Warren J, 
Durrrr, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to serve dur- 

ing the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses with 

Hon. WARREN J. Durrey, who so ably represented the Ninth 

Congressional District of Ohio during those sessions, and I 


ice. He was truly a friend of man. No matter how busy 
he was with his own duties and responsibilities, he was 
always ready and willing to lend a helping hand to others. 
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He was three times called to the public service, first as a 
member of the eightieth General Assembly of Ohio, 1913-14; 
next as a member of Toledo City Council; 1917-18: and 
finally to the Congress of the United States where he served 
in the House of Representatives from March 4, 1933, to the 
time of his death on July 7, 1936, having been elected to the 
Seventy-third and reelected to the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gresses. 

Warren J. DuFrey was a deep student of public affairs 
and he was ever zealous in caring for the interests of the 
people of the Ninth Congressional District of Ohio, whom he 
loved so much. 

An ardent supporter of the Democratic Party, his voice 
was often heard in party councils. 

His life was terminated while he was yet at the post of 
duty. He fought a good fight; he kept the faith; he has 
completed his course. 

His few faults we write upon the shifting sands in order 
that the changing tides may bear them out into eternity; 
his many virtues we engrave upon the tablets of love and 
memory that they may be ever remembered. 


Death of Former Representative Franklin W. Fort, 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O'NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, a useful life 
has ended. For the 6 years from 1924 to 1930 the district 
which I now represent sent to the Congress the late Honor- 
able Franklin W. Fort, of East Orange, N. J. Those of his 
colleagues who are still in the House recall his taking leave 
of his service here to be a candidate for the office of United 
States Senator and many of them knew him even before his 
membership in this body. They share the sorrow of his 
family and his friends. 

Mr. Fort first came to Washington in Government service 
as a “dollar-a-year man” in the Food Administration dur- 
ing the World War, under the supervision of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. His friendship for and his confidence 
in his former chief continued through all the years and dur- 
ing the Presidency of Mr. Hoover Congressman Fort was 
among those who were his counselors. 

Worthy son of a worthy sire, Franklin W. Fort added 
new luster and honor to an eminently worthy name. We 
reconcile our grief that so useful and needed a character 
should be removed from the scene of things in our knowl- 
edge that his public career will be an inspiration to the 
thinking young people of the Nation. 


Rotation of Reserve Officers in the C. C. C. Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LYLE H. BOREN 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1937 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject of Rotation of Reserve 
Officers in the C. C. C. Camps, I include the following letter 
written by a Member of Congress in opposition to the recent 
War Department ruling; also a letter from the Department 
showing their attitude thereon and a table of facts prepared 
by myself: 
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JUNE 24, 1937. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATE, 
The White House. 

Dran Mn. PeesmenT: With further reference to the opposition 
of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress to the recent War De- 
5 order rotation in the services of Reserve ofl- 

cers assigned to active duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
we enclose a brief showing a comparison of efficiency and effective- 
ness of the C. C. C. as between a rotation system 
and a permanent system for Reserve officers. 

The facts are an analysis of our findings, which represent 
personal visits to 164 C. C. C. camps and information obtained 
by investigating the records of the camps visited. 

The rotation policy does such damage to the C. C. C. program 
that many of us in Congress who are strong in our support for 
the maintenance of such a program do not feel that the program 
will be worth while if subjected to executive orders which bear 
such evident injury to the program. 

We feel that this War Department order breaks faith with 
Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 

LYLE H. Boren, M. C., 
JED JOHNSON, M. C. 
Committee Acting jor Oklahoma Delegation in Congress. 


— 


REPLY TO PROTEST DIRECTED TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE OKLAHOMA 
DELEGATION 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1937. 
Hon. LYLE H. Boren, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Boren: The joint communication from yourself and 
Congressman JOHNSON, addressed to the President, has been re- 
ferred to this office by the White House for reply, in that it per- 
tains to the Civilian Conservation Corps. It is noted that at a 
recent meeting of the Oklahoma delegation unanimity of opin- 
ion was reached in opposition to the recent War Department order 
requiring rotation in the services of Reserve officers assigned to 
active duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

In reply you are advised that under date of May 13, 1937, the 
War Department issued a communication entitled, “Training of 
Reserve officers on Civilian Conservation Corps duty.” This com- 
munication or directive came to my attention on May 25, 1937, 
on which date I wrote to the War Department asking for certain 
information outlined in four tables so that I might better vis- 
ualize the conditions which might prevail if the directive of May 
13, 1937, was actually put into practice. You will find attached 
copy of my letter of May 25, 1937, addressed to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

The War Department was requested to issue supplemental in- 
structions which would prevent any action on the directive of 
May 13, 1937, for at least 2 months, in order that we might 
endeavor to analyze just what effect the adoption and practice 
of the directive of May 13 might have on the corps. 

On May 27, 1937, I conferred with Gen. Malin Craig, Chief of 
Staff, War Department, and Brig. Gen. George P. Tyner, War De- 
partment representative for Emergency Conservation Work, and 
also with the President's military aide, Colonel Watson. To them 
I outlined my fear that the provisions of the directive of May 13, 
1937, would seriously impair the efficiency and the morale of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. General Craig assured me that my 
apprehension on that score was unfounded and that the matter 
would be worked out in such a way as not to have any ill effects 
upon the operation of the corps. 

Following this conference, the directives of the War Department 
of May 28 and 29, 1937, were issued, which somewhat modified the 
terms of the directive of May 13, 1937, and carried the provision 
that no Reserve officer without at least 6 months’ experience in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps would be placed in command of a 
company of the same. 

Until we receive the information and figures asked for in our 
letter of May 25, 1937, to the War Department, we shall be unable 
to reach a comprehensive analysis of what the actual situation 
may be. : 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. MeExrxx, Acting Director. 


A BRIEF SHOWING COMPARISON OF EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF 
ADMINISTERING C. C. O. UNDER ROTATION AND PERMANENCY 


UNDER ROTATION 


Reserve officers assigned 6 to 18 months. Period, 1933-34. 

Education: Average per company of 240 men of 5 subjects, cov- 
ering 6 hours or 30 hours per week, with an average attendance 
of 30. 

Religion: Average number of services held in camp, 2 per month; 
average number attending per month, 250. 

Accidents: Average number accidents per 1,000, based on work- 
ing days (loss of time accidents), 11. 

Venereal diseases: 4-month period, 58 cases out of 3,000; May 
1936, 11 cases out of 3,000 men; 1935, 75 cases. 

Discharges: Honorable discharges given to boys for purpose of 
accepting employment, 7 out of 3,000 men per month, 1934; for 
month of May 1934 out of 3,000 men, 13; dishonorable discharges, 


May 1934, 13, 
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Desertions: 1935 (4 months), 175. 

Finance: Cost to Government, 1933-35, approximately $1,000 . 
each turn-over; that is, each time a company commander was 
relieved and a new one placed in Properties lost, 
broken, or otherwise missing, to I. and L reports and 
surveys, ran from eight to twelve hundred dollars. 

Iny ting boards: period from beginning of C. C. C. 
to 1935, when Reserve officers were continually being rotated, a 
large number of boards were constantly being appointed for pur- 
Poses of investigating some officer for inefficiency, malconduct, etc. 

UNDER PERMANENCY 

Reserve officers assigned from 6 months to indefinite period. 
Period: 1935-37. 

Education: Average per company, 175 men, of 25 subjects, in- 
cluding 8 hours, or 200 hours per week, with an average attend- 
ance of 170. 

Religion: Average number of services held in camp per month, 
8. Average number attending per month, 975. 

Accidents: Average per 1,000 men, based on working days (loss 
of time accidents), 4.15. 

Venereal diseases: 6-month period, 31 cases out of 3,000 men; May 
1937, 1 case out of 3,000 men; 1937, 13 cases. 

Discharges: Honorable discharges given to boys for purpose of 
accepting employment: 73 out of 3,000 men per month. For 
month of May 1937, out of 3,000, 73. Dishonorable 
May 1937, none. 

Desertions: 1937, — months, 61. 

Finance: Cost to Government: 1936-37, approximately $3 per 
each turn-over. Properties lost, broken, or otherwise missing ran 


from $1 to $4. 
: During 1937 there has not been one single 


boards 
board of investigation appointed to investigate any officer among 
the same group of camps. 


Freedom and Responsibility of Seamen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15) , 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE SEAMEN’S JOURNAL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article published 
in the Seamen’s Journal for June 1937 entitled “Freedom 
Implies Responsibility.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seamen's Journal for June 1937] 
FREEDOM IMPLIES RESPONSIBILITY 


The International Seamen's Union of America became a unit of 
the American Federation of Labor in 1892. At that time Ameri- 
Can seamen could not strike. The law of the land did not per- 
mit seamen to quit their jobs, once they had signed shipping 
articles. The penalty for striking was bitter and severe. The 
local police and the United States marshals would “apprehend” 
the deserters (strikers), put them in prison, and deliver them to 
the master when the ship was ready to sail. 

This was virtually international law, because treaties between 
the different maritime nations made it the duty of the authori- 
ties in the respective countries to hunt and capture deserting 
(striking) seamen everywhere. 

The American law of 1790 providing for the imprisonment of 
deserters remained practically unchanged until the seamen or- 
ganized and enlisted the support of the American Federation of 
Labor in the great legislative campaign to obtain for seamen the 
F (to strike) and repeal of the then existing 
penalties. 

After 3 years of strenuous campaigning, backed by a compara- 
tively small but loyal membership, Congress abolished imprison- 
ment for desertion in the coastwise trade through the act of 
February 15, 1895, known as the Maguire Act. 

The attempt then made to alter the seaman's status from a 
bondman to a freeman, to the extent at least of freedom from im- 
prisonment for desertion in United States ports, was immediately 
challenged by the arrest of certain seamen and their imprisonment 
and subsequent delivery to the vessel from which they had de- 
serted. The International Seamen’s Union carried the issue thus 
Power Al e TOEO Ea TORE we The judgment of the 
Court in the Arago case (no. 334, October term, 1896), rendered 

January 25, 1897, marked an epoch in the history of maritime 
tion. The reasoning followed in the decision covered a wide 
clearly exemplified the view upon which 


on 
field and 
the kind in question had been based, 
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In the majority opinion of the Court the old law, as it has 
existed for centuries, was enunciated without the slightest modi- 
fication or suggestion of change. In the dissenting opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Harlan a new conception—new at least in the 
annals of maritime jurisprudence—was voiced, and in terms that 
challenged all the old institutions. 

Justice Harlan’s lone minority opinion and the continued 
activity of Andrew Furuseth, legislative representative of the 
International Seamen's Union, always backed to the limit by the 
S rai rare a a cg ona are 
egislation. 

The White Act of December 21, 1898, specifically limited the 
penalty for desertion in a port of the United States, or in a for- 
eign port in the domestic trade (Canada, Newfoundland, the 


In o ther words, tne La Pullette Act of 1015 completed the work of 
to quit his job in 


This was accomplished 22 years ago and to date not a single 
maritime nation has followed the lead of the United States. Not 
another nation has granted the same right to seamen. 

It is a truism that freedom liberty are not self-perpetuating. 
In fact, all written teaches us that in the long run free- 
dom is retained only by men who value it and never by men 
who abuse it. n 5 

The question that is now uppermost in the minds men 0 
have carried the banner during these eventful years is, Will 
American seamen be able to hold their newly won freedom or shall 
we lose all these glorious achievements because new and strange 
voices are telling us that freedom does not imply responsibility, 
that rights and privileges do not carry corresponding duties and 
obligations? 

Preaching unity, these strange new voices have made American 
ships the storm centers of faction fights of astonishing bitterness 


Promoting outlaw strikes, sit-down strikes, and countless other 
ship operation unprofitable, they 
have declared bluntly that they will not submit to any mediation 
or arbitration laws that may be enacted by Congress to remedy 
this intolerable situation. 


Surely the overwhelming majority of American seamen, who 
earn their livelihood at sea and give but little attention to all 
this turmoil, do understand that in the end they, and they alone, 
will be held responsible for these strange new voices that now 
so outrageously misrepresent them. 

The American seamen's right to strike was granted by Congress 
on the assumption that the “wards of the Nation” had grown up 
and were fully able to distinguish between liberty and license. 
we afford to remain silent while this sinister element 18 
the flame of doubt upon that point? 

0 208 Allee slowed ios 
actually jeopardizing our hard-won freedom? 

Think it over, brothers! And think hard! Remember, the 
clever boys who preach unity and practice disruption are playing 
a game of marbles with your destiny, your freedom, your right to 
strike! 


Silence means consent! 


Pure Food and Drug Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1937 


Mrs. O'DAY. Mr. Speaker, on February 24 I took occasion 
to ask the House what it intended to do with the pure food 
and drug bills. Today I wish to add to my remarks of that 
date additional and, I think, timely information. 

The cavalier way we, as responsible representatives of our 
constituents, have handled this legislation is a source of 
deep regret to me personally and of disappointment to mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens. I continue to hear daily not 
only from those in my State but from all over the country 
on the subject. They ask what has happened to this legis- 
lation, and I have to answer, “Nothing.” At least that was 
my answer until recently, when I became aware of an at- 
tempt to give the Federal Trade Commission control over 
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food, drug, and cosmetic advertising through the medium of 
legislation which would eliminate any and all advertising 
provisions from food and drug bills. Now I have to reply 
to those who write me that I very much fear that they will 
be deprived of the protection of effective control of adver- 
tising of food, drug, and cosmetic products. 

Most of my constituents are interested in legislation which 
will protect the consumer. In my opinion the consumer will 
not receive the protection to which he is entitled if the regu- 
lation of advertising is turned over to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

There are two fundamental objections to giving control 
to the Federal Trade Commission. Their cease and desist 
procedure is not an effective method of protecting the public 
from false advertising, even though, as rumored, it may be 
supplemented by injunction proceedings. Injunction pro- 
ceedings will not protect the consumer from advertisements 
which have been issued, only against repetition of false ad- 
vertisements of exactly the same kind. Injunction will not 
prevent falseness but will only change the character of the 
falsity of advertisement, if the advertiser is one of those un- 
scrupulous ones whom we are attempting to reach in these 
bills. 

The second objection is even more serious. The Federal 
Trade Commission was set up as an umpire in business dis- 
putes, and it is not logical to expect your undertaker to serve 
you well as a physician. Furthermore, the Food and Drug 
Administration has control over the statements made on the 
label of these products, and advertising is only a very effective 
extension of the label. The same agency should regulate 
both. 

It is not necessary today to go into the legalistic adminis- 
trative objections to the cease-and-desist procedure of the 
Federal Trade Commission, as they have been admirably set 
forth by Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. Mapes, and Mr. MERRITT in the 
“additional views” of the report on S. 5, the food and drug 
bill, last year. 

Its futility from the point of view of consumer protection 
is convincingly demonstrated in an article in the February 
11 issue of Advertising and Selling, an advertising trade paper 
of high reputation. The article cites actions of the Federal 
Trade Commission against well-known and widely advertised 
patent medicines and then shows from current advertising 
the utter ineffectiveness of the Commission’s orders. All of 
the advertisements were taken from the Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 

Paul Ward, Washington correspondent of The Nation, in a 
discussion of the advertising provisions of the food and drug 
bill, pointed out in the issue of February 27 that the Nash- 
ville Tennessean was owned by a brother of the Federal Trade 
Commissioner who “lobbied so vigorously last year to keep 
advertising in the Commission’s hands.” Whether or not 
the ownership of the paper had any significance, the letter 
written to Mr. Ward by the Federal Trade Commissioner in 
question and published in the May 1 issue of The Nation 
does have significance. The Commissioner attempts to prove 
that his brother had nothing to do with the policy of the 
Nashville Tennessean at the time the advertisements ap- 
peared and was not the owner of the paper. He excuses the 
inclusion in this paper of the advertisements, which were 
apparently publisned contrary to orders issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, by saying: 

The animus back of the grossly misre ntative and unfair 
Keyes article is indicated by the further fact that advertisements 
similar to those in question appeared in a large number of other 
newspapers and periodicals throughout the country. 

Certainly this is an admission on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission that their procedure, itself, is completely 
and wholly ineffective, even if their motives are of the 
highest. 

Mr. Ward published his reply to this letter in the same 
issue of The Nation. He wrote, in part: 


Mr. Davis is disingenuous when he states that similar adver- 
tisements appeared in newspapers and periodicals out the 
country. The assertion is quantitatively but not qualitatively 
true. The advertisements in question and the others I found 
in current issues of the Nashville Tennessean are certainly to be 
found in a great many publications, but I venture to think they 
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are the same publications that responded affirmatively to the 
letters sent out in 1935 by William P. Jacobs, of Jacobs’ Religious 
Lists and the Institute of Medicine Manufacturers, urging “our 
business friends” to get after the newspapers and make them fight 
the Tugwell bill and fight, in particular, to keep control of adver- 
tising in the Federal Trade Commission. They definitely are not 
advertisements, acceptable to such papers as the New York Times 
or the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


He summarizes the case against the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by stating: 


It seems to me that Mr. Davis, instead of framing the protest 
he has written, would have done better to attempt to explain 
why Federal Trade Commission control of advertising has been a 
flop; why the worst frauds in the food-and-drug racket are fight- 
ing to keep advertising control vested in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; and why, when Mr. Jacobs urged his dependents and 
constituents to write letters to Congressmen to that same end, 
he urged that copies be sent to Mr. Ewin Davis, who was then 
Federal Trade Commission Chairman. 


The attitude of the Federal Trade Commission as an 
umpire in business disputes is shown from its record to be 
extremely friendly to some of those whose advertising is 
most objectionable. Another article in The Nation, this one 
by Henry Lewis, gives further evidence of this attitude. I 
quote from the issue of April 24: 


Just how effectively the Commission might be expected to 
crack down can be surmised from the story of its tender dealings 
with Dr. C. A. Constantine. The Commission apparently was not 
aware of Dr. Constantine’s activities, for it did nothing to put an 
end to them. It was the Post Office Department which finally 
stepped in and issued a fraud order requiring Constantine to cease 
operation of his mail-order business. But that is not the whole 
story. In the course of the inquiry the good doctor introduced a 
testimonial letter as evidence of his own stalwart character and 
ve sterling worth of his cure for pyorrhea. The letter appears 

ow: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1931. 

DEAR Dr. CONSTANTINE: The pyorrhea treatment was duly re- 
ceived, and I very much appreciate your kindness in sending it 
with your compliments. However, as the members of the special 
board have made a rule for themselves not to accept gifts from 
a party while his matter is still pending before them, I am 
returning the check herewith. 

I have delayed writing for a few days until I should have time 
to try out and report upon your treatment. I have been using 
it, as per directions, and find it really wonderful. I have never 
seen anything like it. My gums stopped bleeding overnight and 
began at once to improve noticeably in the matter of soreness and 
sponginess. While my case is not bad, I would go to the dentist 
in Seattle about every 6 months for a few weeks of treatment, 
using common table salt between times, as that seemed more 
efficacious than any of the varied and sundry dentrifices tried and 
discarded in their turn, 

I have noted another effect upon me, although it may be my 
imagination; that is, that your treatment so penetrates the gums 
and makes them feel so fine—with an agreeable taste, moreoyer— 
that I do not crave for tobacco or a cigar as I had been doing. 
I am pleasantly surprised at times to find I have gone several 
hours without even about tobacco, something quite 
unusual. I am wondering if my gums, saturated with nicotine, 
have not been calling for more. 

III drop you a line when I’ve completed the course of treat- 
ment, and we'll see then how it holds up. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy, and with best wishes, 


I am, 
CLYDE M. HADLEY, 


Mr. Hadley is a member of the Federal Trade Commission's 
Special Board of Investigation. His letter reveals a susceptibility 
to the claims of patent-medicine dispensers hardly fitting in a 
presumably scientific investigator; aside from that, his solicitude 
for Dr. Constantine is all too revealing an indication of the 
tenderness with which the Commission handles, for example, a 
big drug manufacturer like the Bayer Co. 

Back in 1934, when Bayer was no longer enjoying its monopoly 
of the aspirin business because of patent expirations, the com- 
pany was straining desperately to preserve its exclusive market 
and to protect its ridiculously high prices. Bayer aspirin, the 
company advertised, was the one and only original aspirin—or 
words to that effect. It did not depress the heart, it did not 
upset the stomach, it was perfectly harmless, one tablet would 
put you to sleep. “Anyone can take Bayer aspirin” the ads 
boasted, the implication being that if you took any other kind 
of aspirin you did so at your own risk. 

Other manufacturers who were struggling to get a foothold in 
the market complained, and the Federal Trade Commission had 
to do something about it. But no one could have asked for 
more thoughtful consideration. Sparing the company the em- 
barrassment of a public trial and dispensing entirely with evi- 
dence and findings of fact, the Federal Trade Commission issued 
a “consent” cease-and-desist order against the Bayer Co. which 
was a model of restraint and indirection. The Commission or- 
‚dered the company to stop making such representations as have 
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already been noted, “unless properly qualified, limited, or ex- 
plained.” A most helpful suggestion. 

But the Commission went even further; it stipulated that 
“nothing in this order shall be construed as preventing the re- 
spondent from making proper therapeutic claims or recommenda- 
tions. which are based on reputable medical opinion or recognized 
medical or pharmaceutical literature.” 


The article goes on to give additional examples.of the 
attitude of the Federal Trade Commission toward certain 
nostrums, and gives examples presented as cures for rheuma- 
tism—Renton’s Hydrocin Tablets, Allenru Capsules, and 
Sisson’s Formula Tablets, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Mr. Lewis says: 


„ è è The Commission simply instructed the manufacturers 
to qualify their advertising claims by limiting them exclusively to 
cases of rheumatism caused by excessive uric acid. This order, 
misleading as it is to the consumer who doesn't know whether his 
rheumatism is caused by uric acid or sunspots, would be bad 
enough if the theory that rheumatism is caused by excess uric 
acid had been established. On the contrary, the causative role of 
uric acid is today more obscure than ever. 

When Renton’s Hydrocin Tablets came on the market in 1929, 
the Food and Drug Administration clamped down on them imme- 
diately, for in common with Sisson's Tablets they contained 
cinchophen, a drug which dangerously affects the liver. The man- 
ufacturer had to revise his labels, but was required only to restrict 
his advertising claims to those conditions caused by uric acid. 

The Food and Drug Administration has repeatedly pointed out 
that “it is the consensus of present-day medical opinion that none 
of these conditions, with the exception of gout, is due to excessive 
uric acid.” The Commission knew the Administration’s stand. 

What has been the inevitable result of such forbearance? The 
American Medical Association reports that in 1932 Renton's Hyd- 
rocin Tablets caused at least six deaths. And in a letter to Peri- 
odical Publishers, dated December 27, 1933, the National Better 
Business Bureau reports that when information concerning the 
A. M. Als investigation of this death-dealing product was conveyed 
to the manufacturer, “the company replied that it was conducting 
its advertising in accordance with a stipulation executed with the 
Federal Trade Commission.” 


If further proof is needed, it is found in the May 9 issue 
of The Nation in another article by Mr. Ward. Not the least 
discouraging of the facts brought to life by Mr. Ward is a 
revelation that the Federal Trade Commission in its efforts 
to arrogate to itself exclusive control of the food, drug, and 
cosmetic advertising, is seriously hampering the work of 
the other Government agencies that are acting in the con- 
sumer’s behalf. His article in the May 9 issue of The Nation 
may well be called “Standardizing Fraud.” He starts his 
article by asking the following question: 


Did you know that your Government, which through the Post 
Office De ent, the Food and Drug Administration, and the 
S. E. C. attempts to keep you out of the clutches of various types 
of knaves and thieves, also maintains an agency engaged in 
standardizing and licensing fraud? 


He answers the question by saying: 


Let me introduce the Federal Trade Commission and then go on 
to tell you something of what has become of this agency which 
Woodrow Wilson wished upon the Nation in 1914. 

The particular section of the Federal Trade Commission that is 
engaged in standardizing and licensing fraud is its Special Board 
of Investigation, established in 1929. 

It is fair to skip over all the other divisions and concentrate 
attention on the Special Board of Investigation. The spirit of 
the whole Commission is admirably illustrated in the operations 
of the Special Board, and it is the nerve center of the Commis- 
sion’s fight to see that any new food and drug legislation contains 
a provision reserving control of advertising to the Commission 
and keeping it away from the Food and Drug Administration. 

The help the Federal Trade Commission has extended to flim- 
fiam artists is of two sorts—formal and informal. The informal 
type comprises the maintenance of a kind of tipster service for 
the latter-day medicine men. Other Federal agencies, proceeding 
against these quacks, find when they come to grips with them 
that their own and the public's foes have been forewarned and 
prepared for the combat. The quacks show a strange familiarity 
with the details of the case which the Government agency has 
built up against them, and are prepared to obfuscate, if not meet, 
each point in it. Then there are the testimonials. In an aston- 
ishing number of cases nostrum makers pluck out of their files 
and slap down before the examiners testimonials received from 
one or more of the men to whom the Federal Trade Commission 
has entrusted the job of checking up on just such “cures.” 


Mr. Ward gives as an example of the informal type of aid, 
the case of Daggett & Ramsdell’s cold cream. According 
to Mr. Ward, this cold cream is supposed to contain colloidal 
gold, which is supposed to make it superior to any other cold 
cream. Mr. Ward tells the story of a meeting called by the 
Special Board of Investigation in the following words: 
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On the morning of May 28, 1936, virtually all the top chemists 
and physiologists in the Government di ts were invited to 
a meeting sponsored by the Special Board of Investigation, there 
to hear a Dr. F. S. Macy lecture on colloidal chemistry. It turned 
out to be a lecture on the wonderful properties of colloidal gold 
when used in face creams. I am assured by some of the scientists 
who attended that Dr. Macy was able to tell them a great many 
things about colloidal chemistry that they did not know—and do 
not know today. It seems, according to a transcript of Dr. Macy's 
address, that colloidal gold has a remarkable relationship to feminine 
beauty; its molecules burrow right down into the skin and deposit 
it on the surface where it can be wiped right off. But before 
hoisting a bit of dirt up to the epidermis they carefully wipe all 
the little germs off it. Dr. Macy didn’t put it quite that way, of 
course; he said colloidal gold had no “germicidal” effect. He was 
quite careful about it, too, If it had a germicidal effect, or claimed 
to have, the cold creams containing it might be subject to regula- 
tion by the Food and Drug Administration. Dr. Macy’s clients 
preferred to stay with their hosts, the Special Board of Investi- 
gation, whose chief, Mr, Adams, gave the doctor an effusive intro- 
duction, in the course of which he not only said that Dr. Macy “is 
reported to be better acquainted with the subject of colloids in 
medicine than anyone else in this country” but that Dr. Macy had 
“anticipated the discovery: of insulin by about 3 years.” The Mr. 
Adams who uttered these phrases is the gent, dear public, whom 
the Federal Trade Commission placed in charge of passing on the 
scientific claims of nostrum makers. 


Mr. Ward goes on to point out that not only is this in- 
formal kind of aid given to quacks but that in effect certain 
stipulations entered into by the Federal Trade Commission 
with manufacturers tend to standardize fraudulent practice. 
Mr. Ward says: 


The formal type of aid given to quacks is no less interesting, 
for it is in this branch of its work that the Commission gets right 
down to the business of licensing fraud. The feat is performed 
by summoning the manufacturer of some nostrum before the 
special board of investigation, letting his witch doctors pour into 
the ears of the examiners a flood of mumbo-jumbo in justifica- 
tion of his advertising claims, and then entering into what is 
called a stipulation but in reality is license for the quack to go 
on duping the public. In these stipulations the advertiser in 
most cases does not promise to cease claiming that his bread pills 
will cure stomach ulcers; he merely promises to be more careful, 
more subtly insinuating, in the way he words his claims. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in turn, suggests the words and 
phrases he thereafter may use without fear of prosecution. And 
should the gentleman at some later date be dragged into court on 
a fraud charge, he has ready to hand a pctent defense in this 
stipulation. 

When the Post Office Department’s fraud division a few years 
ago moved against Vreeland's Hair Herbs, which represented itself 
as a cure for baldness, it found the manufacturers equipped with 
one of these Federal Trade Commission stipulations which per- 
mitted him to go on making his claims if he took care to insert 
a note that his product worked if the hair roots were not dead. 
Last month the Federal Trade Commission issued to H. Will 
Elders a permit to go on representing his “filled prescription for 
women” as a treatment for sterility provided that he limited his 
representations to “cases of sterility due to functional weaknesses.” 
Others have been licensed to advertise cures for rheumatism due 
to “urid acid”, and cures for stomach ulcers due to “hyperacidity.” 

It is important to note that the existence of these stipulations 
hampers the other Federal agencies. The Post Office Department's 
very efficient and conscientious fraud-order division often encoun- 
ters difficulties in obtaining copies of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission stipulations involving shysters against whom it is pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Adams and his colleagues take the position that 
these stipulations are secret arrangements between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the permit recipients. Their stand is the 
more amazing because of the fact that their right to issue these 
stipulations is far from unquestionable; in fact it actually has 
been questioned by the Supreme Court in a decision written by 
Justice Sutherland and handed down against the Federal Trade 
Commission in May 1931. This was a case in which the makers 
of Marmola tablets, a reducing compound, after being driven out 
of the mail-order business by the Post Office, began under the 
name of the Raladam Co. to sell the same tablets through retall 
stores aided by national advertising. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion entered the picture at this point and went after the Raladam 
Co., seeking to censor its advertising, not on the ground that its 
ciaims were a fraud upon the consumer, but on the ground that 
they represented unfair competition with other nostrum manufac- 
turers operating in interstate commerce. Justice Sutherland, de- 
nying the Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction, opined that 
Congress never had intended to set up the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the purpose of “preserving the business of one knave 
from the unfair competition of another.” 


But the testimony which I have presented and other rec- 
ords which I have seen are sufficient proof that the Federal 
Trade Commission is not the proper agency to protect the 
interest of the consumer. 

I, for one, am convinced that any legislation regulating 
advertising of food, drug, and cosmetic products must be 
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considered by us primarily on the basis of the effect it will 
have on the consumer. I urge you not blindly to follow 
the lead of the Federal Trade Commission and place the 
control of food, drug, and cosmetic advertising with that 
agency. No one is more aware than I of the very efficient 
work which the Federal Trade Commission has performed 
over a period of years in other fields. 

I earnestly hope that we shall have the opportunity be- 
fore the close of this session to vote for a food, drug, and 
cosmetic bill which will adequately protect the interest of 
the consumer. But it would be better to have no new 
legislation affecting the regulation of advertising of these 
products than to pass legislation which will be wholly 
ineffective. 

In conclusion, let me say that regardless of the agency 
empowered to administer the law, the law itself is of first 
importance and must, since the cease and desist orders 
have proven ineffectual, provide an adequate civil penalty. 
The law must have sufficient strength to prove a deterrent 
to false advertising. It is not only a question of punishing 
the offenders but of preventing repetition of the crime. 


To the Far Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, AT 
MONTPELIER, VT., ON JUNE 14, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my commencement day ad- 
dress delivered June 14 at the one hundred and third annual 
commencement of Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier, Vt., as 
follows: 


If I am able to contribute to this occasion only a small measure 
of the pleasure I have enjoyed in anticipation, and now realize 
in being present, I shall feel well repaid for such effort as I have 
made to get here at this very busy season of the year. 

Four of the happiest years of my life were spent as principal 
of a high school, and today, as very often in the years that have 
gone, I recall with emotion, and genuine pleasure occasions such 
as this, in which I played a minor part. 

Like everyone else who indulges in retrospection, the mistakes 
made loom large against the sky of might-have-beens, but here 
and there is found a former student who lets a little joy into 
life by admitting that, at least, he was not ruined by the educa- 
tional theories we followed in the good old days. 

I have not, however, come here today to talk educational 
theories or methods, to indulge in a learned disquisition, or dis- 
cuss the doctrine of relativity. I do want to call your attention 
in my own way, very briefly, to a few things, which from experi- 
ence I have learned one ought to know, and, if possible, to direct 
your attention to some pitfalls in your path which perhaps I 
may help you to avoid. j 

As an evidence of the successful completion of your course of 
study, you soon will have received from the authorities a certifi- 
cate, or diploma, a document you do well to prize and cherish; 
not, however, as a reward, solely, but as a challenge to you to 
future accomplishment. Do not be satisfied to get this diploma 
framed, or to hang it up where he who runs may read, and then 
rest upon the laurels which you have won. In the days to come 
you will not be judged so much by what this diploma says you 
have been as by what you are. 

What use, then, do you propose to make of your opportunities? 
As you answer this question by deeds, rather than words, so you 
will determine what you are. You may think it is easy to fool 
other people about half the time, but let me tell you something: 
you cannot fool yourself a minute. 

We of the older generation have learned some things in the 
school of hard knocks, and one of them is that you will get out 
of life just about what you put into it and are qualified to take 
out of it. Strange as it may seem to you, the joy and comfort 
you get out of living will be measured by the sacrifices you are 
ready to make; and the sooner you know this, the better for all 
concerned. 

I do not wish you to go away from here today with the mistaken 
notion that your diploma is an open sesame to success. You 
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have done well; why shouldn’t you? You have done nothing more 
than you ought to do. Do not be misled! Your diploma is noth- 
ing but a certificate. It is only a statement to the effect that you 
have been supplied with some of the necessary tools. Whether 
you succeed or fail from now on depends on the use you make 
of the equipment you now possess, not on how lovely looks the 
framed diploma. 

Life is a good deal of a game; it resembles football, where 
you have four downs in which to make 10 yards; and baseball, 
where you have to make the circuit of the bases and get home 
more times than the other fellow in order to win. It is everlast- 
ingly true that you can’t sit on the side lines or bleachers and get 
anywhere in the game of life. You have to get right into the 
game in order to win. To make the eleven, or to be a member of 
the team, takes a lot of hard work, consistent training, and a 
sacrifice of a lot of things that those on the side lines think 
they enjoy, but to those in the game the joy of it, the satisfac- 
tion found in playing it for all it is worth, the justifiable pride 
felt in having contributed one’s part to the success of others—all 
igen ae ia ask kl WUO KO a mtn Shae VAS IS 
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From now on you will have to depend upon yourself —all this 
talk about pull is nonsense. Someone may help you get a job, 
but in these days of keenest competition and cold-hearted rivalry 
between and among all professions and industries, if you hold 
your job it will be because you deserve so to do. Notice the 
man who does the talking about the fellow with a “pull” and you 
will observe that 9 times out of 10 it is the push of his wife 
which pulls his family along. It is “push” not “pull” which 
will get you somewhere. 

Pretty soon you will have to make up your mind what you 
want to be and what you want to do, for until you have decided 
where you want to go, you are not likely to get anywhere. Do 
not decide in a minute, but take time, then when you have made 
up your mind keep everlastingly at it until you reach the goal. 
What you are plus what you know determines absolutely the 
degree of success you will achieve in life. 

Strict fidelity in the discharge of the common, simple, homely 
duties of everyday life best fits you and is the best preparation 
you can have to enable you to take advantage of greater oppor- 
tunities which may be afforded you. The secret of success you 
will learn, and I say to you it is most true, lies in your ability 
to seize the day, in your being able to make the most of the 
8 offered you to make good. It is not so much where 
you now d as the direction in which you are moving or in- 
tend to move which is important. You will come to realize and 
appreciate the fact that you never can find time to do anything. 
It is always necessary to take time in order to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. Bear in mind that the surest way to miss 
success is to miss your opportunity. Seize this very day, for to- 
morrow is a day when idlers always work, when fools always 
reform, and mortal men lay hold on Heaven. 

Time past seems nothing; time to come always seems long. 
So indulge not in vain regrets for the past, in vainer resolves for 
the future; act, act in the present. 

Today, in the midst of the greatest revolution the world has ever 
seen, there is only one unpardonable sin—indifference. And there 
is another sin, almost as unpardonable as the first, and that is 
ignorance. 

Before the throne of coming events it will avail you nothing to 
explain, “Well, I did not understand”, or “so many things had hap- 
pened I just could not keep interested.” For you shall go down 
into the limbo of those who do not deserve to survive Who had 
ears to hear, yet heard not; and eyes to see, yet saw not.” 

In the olden days before the machine became an iron man 
Friday, people obeyed the law “Work or starve.” Today the 
slogan is, “Think or perish.” 

I might as well admit, first as last, that I have no patience with 
those who are living in the past, and to and of themselves and 
their generation. What old fossils they are to permit themselves 
to think that the best has been, when everybody knows that the 
best is yet to be. They live in a past gone glimmering through 
the dreams of things that were, not realizing that the tender 
grace of a day that is gone will never come back to them, or that 
the past is dead, and has no resurrection. They forget that the 
earth with its scarred face is a symbol of the past. 

I say to them and in their interest that beyond the east is the 
sunrise, and the west is the sea. There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars are spread before us like 
islands that slumber in an ocean, while things and beings that 
pass before us like shadows will stay in our presence forever. 

Youth is the stream of the new the rocks of 
the habitual and the old. It floods in a continual current of 
enthusiasms, of joy in existence, of hope, of fine expectation, of 
sharp awareness of evil and injustice, of headlong ambition to 
reap harvests that seem possible. 

Youth is the idealist. It sees what may be builded out of what 
is. It is the impetuous engineer, knocking at the gates of 
thought, clamoring to be let in. It is progress, change, altera- 
tion, eternal striving ahead, and if it is inclined to trail off the 
discussion, sometimes into poppycock, it has still the seeds of 
vitality. It is that part of life which is irrepressible growth. 

Age is the halfway house, where experience fructifies into 
caution. The aloe has bloomed but the fruit may be mellowing. 
Age has met disillusion and knows the garb of that foeman. It 
has pushed possibilities to the limit and feels ready to cry “halt”, 
that it may consolidate its winnings. Crabbed only when defeat 
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has embittered it, or when fear has driven out generosity and im- 
planted greed, it represents the realities which to youth are still 
touched with haze. 

Age, nevertheless, is no practical realist when it deadens its 
the news which the new generation has to tell it. To 
set oneself against the idealist merely because of a constitutional 
hatred for change is to prophesy one’s own defeat. Hatred for 
change is not a qualification of the realist. 

Change is everywhere. It is born into the world with our 
progeny. Every babe in the cradle is a potential revolution; the 
end of one speech, and the beginning of another. “Let us keep 
the keys from the children”, cries a woman novelist. Folly! The 
children are born with the keys in their possession—brain. And 


day and generation. 
To you of the older generations, may I say: When the future 
looks dark and unpromising, when you cannot reconcile the 
resent with the past, do not be discouraged; learn to say with 
Martha Haskell Clark: 


“Youth will be served; the gods we reared 
In faith upon our altar-stone 


New idols rise at new demands 
Above our crumblin’ overthrow, 

They pick and choose with ruthless hands— 
As we did in the long ago. 


“Youth will be served; we live to see 
Our dearest deeds another’s boast, 
A butt for laughtered ribaldry 


In less than a thousand years bolshevism and fascism and tech- 
nocracy may be forgotten. But we are not living a thousand 
years from now; we are living today, and we face a tomorrow that 


how to think.” 
To know something of mathematics as the symbolism of those 
exact relations of number and form which are hidden beneath all 


all sweetness of music, and all certainty of natural law; 
an insight into his as the dark glass in which the 
dimly reflected so that the forms of dead 

cession of vanished races shall revive again and move wi 
field of imaginative vision; to learn to 
mother tongue, or in the language of other lands or oth 
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with a vital interest, following the author's meaning beyond 
printed page, so that the golden gates of well- chosen words shall 
open before the attentive mind and give admission to a new 


world of thought and feeling, landscapes of wonder and 
orchards and vineyards full of delicate fruits, cities inhabited 

le whose talk is worth hearing and whose adventures are 
worth following—these are some of the advantages which are 
enjoyed by the student. 

The more scholarly we become and the broader and finer our 
academic attainments, the more forcefully is it brought home to 
us that the power of seeking and acquiring truth which we pos- 
sess; that power which thinks and reasons and judges is found 
in that which we call the intellect. It is the great instrument by 
which man accomplishes and compasses his wishes. 

“Take fast hold of instruction,” says the Psalmist. “Let her not 
go; keep her for she is thy life.” But he goes on to say: “Wisdom 
is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy 
getting get understanding.” “The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom; and to depart from evil is understanding.” 

To put it another way: Education, academic achievement, scho- 
lastic attainment, amount to nothing, or at best to very little, if 
in the process of their acquisition we have been so unwise as not 
to get knowledge and skill. Education should not be solely a 
stimulus to abstract learning, exclusively intellectual training, 
the exaltation of talent. As someone has said, its chief end should 
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to themselves improve- 
ment by the false notion that the study of books, which their 
situation denies them, is the all-im t and only sufficient 
means. Let such consider that the grand volumes of which all our 
books are transcripts, I mean nature, revelation, the human soul 


Human improve- 
ment never wants the means where the purpose of it is deep and 
earnest in the soul.“ William Ellery Channing. 

d after all which does the work of the world, so that 
is of 


and with less labor gives a better product. It is an insult to our 
intelligence to suggest a contrary doctrine. 
Man is bigger and greater than any machine he will ever in- 


respo: s 
a principle or a theory is old does not of 
itself establish the fact that there is not better to be 
found. On the other hand, because a policy or a principle or 
theory is old is not to be taken as a reason or justification for 
our departure from it. 

a pure abstraction of 


geometry, 
the human mind, is the measure of planetary motion. 

The chemist finds proportions and intelligible method through- 
out matter; and science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts. 

The ambitious soul sets down his own conclusions before each 
refractory fact; one after another reduces all strange constituents, 
each new power to its class and its law, and goes on forever to 
VVV 
insight. 

There are certain laws which in the last analysis are as 
inexorable and unchanging as those which the rising and 
the setting of the sun, though the time limit within which opera- 
tions under the law may be completed may change and vary. 
Man always has turned, and always will, eventually, turn these 
laws to his advantage and to his own account. 

The greatest task you have before you is to know yourself. 
Conundrums, more or less, as you all have been to parents and 
teachers these years, it soon will devolve upon you to attempt to 
solve the riddle of your life. You are the one who has to make 
your own character analysis by the observation method. Someone 
has said that many people swear by it. The truth is, more swear 
at it. There are certain whose natural faculties are so 
unusually well developed that they have a peculiar ability to 
analyze character, but most of the books on character analysis are 
“bunk”, and most so-called character analysts are fakers. You are 
the only person on God's green footstool that knows just what you 
are. See to it, then, that you need never be ashamed of the 
analysis you make. 

The day may come out of these days so like those of the Arabian 
Nights, when wonders never cease; the day may come when you 
may be able to read my mind, and I shall be able to read yours. 
Only a degree more strange and wonderful than that transmission 
of electrical energy and power which scientists say is sure to come, 
What a commotion there would be in some communities tomor- 
row morning if the newspapers should carry the announcement 
of the invention of a machine which would make possible the 
reading of other people’s minds. It would have its disadvantages 
as well as its advantages. Somebody would immediately patent a 
device to keep the other fellow from “listening in” and to prevent 
us from knowing exactly what the other person thought of us. 
We need not speculate, for the business in hand, mine as well as 
yours, is to obey the injunction, Know thyself. 

You are going to be surprised at a good many things you will 
find yourself able to accomplish. On the other hand you are 
going to be disappointed at what you will call your failures, which 
are really to be your stepping stones to success. 

Sald Lowell: 

“Greatly begin! thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud, but the sun will 
not shine for you all the time. This is not a soft world and the 
sooner one knows it is a hard world, the better, for the way out 
of trouble is not around it, but through it. 

You will get a lot of hard knocks, yet they only serve to smooth 
off the rough edges, and you must learn to look at them that 
way. You will be crowded and jostled and pushed out of your 
way, hither and yon, but if you keep your eye on your goal you 
are bound to arrive. 

Permanent happiness does not come to the drifter and dawdler, 
but to the worker, the creator, the victor over possible defeat. 
Only that worth working for is found to be worth the having. 
The conquering of resistance is the of contentment. 
It is the struggles, the contests, the troubles, the friction of life 
in the struggle for existence which conquer the world. 
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The beginning of education is the acceptance of the law that 
one reaps what he sows; is responsible for his own career, and 
that it is useless and idle and foolish to attempt to blind one’s 
eyes to such fundamental facts, or to shift the responsibility of 
one's failures to other peoples’ shoulders. . 

In this age, the greatest the world has eyer seen or known, with 
the hilltops toward which you are looking bathed in the light of 
the morning sun of promise and the distant mountain summits 
aglow with splendid achievement, you have a right to determine 
that you will make your life worth while and that the best is 
none too good for you; but this should not mean that every 
mountain summit should shine with golden glow in order to be 
worthy of your scaling, nor that every landscape be bathed in 
silver to command your notice. 

It is well for you to know, as you step out tomorrow, that 
there are many things money cannot buy, and that of itself and 
in itself it does not bring happiness, It does not buy peace of 
mind, nor a clear conscience, nor the capacity for enjoying that 
which you purchase, It is a fine thing to have money in order to 
purchase the necessities and the comforts and luxuries if you can 
appreciate them, but many of the wealthiest men and women of 
today are numbered with the most unfortunate in the land. 
Their wealth has not brought them comfort or happiness. 

Ian Maclaren, once asked to make a list of the six men whom 
he considered the greatest men of history, said: “One opened the 
kingdom of letters with his poems; another asked for us the 
deepest question of the soul in his dialogues; a third opened 
for us a new world and doubled our dwelling place; a fourth ex- 
pounded the secrets of the physical universe and arranged the 
stars on the map; a fifth cleansed away the corruption of the 
church and restored her strength; and a sixth, greatest of all, 
showed unto the world righteousness and wrote the ten words of 
our conscience, 

“The names of Homer and Socrates, Columbus and Copernicus, 
of Luther and Moses, can never be blotted from the pages of 
human history. They belong to no country; they are citizens of 
the world, and their fame is ageless.” 

Let me add, these men were not great because of their poverty 
(everyone of them was poor), nor in spite of their poverty, but 
because of their aspirations and their motives. Learn here and 
now that no man can be great without great motives. Get the 
noble thought which must give you the highest impulses of which 
your being is capable, that all you learn and all you get is for 
your fellow man. ` 

“The great and heroic soul,” says P. R. Hawward, "stands marked 
off from his inferior companions by his superhuman courage 
and resolution.” When cowardly men shiver on the deck and 
cry out to be taken back home to the shelter of the motherly 
apron of the known and understood, a Columbus stands aloft, keeps 
his eyes on the untried future, and cries, “Sail on! Sail on!” 
until he discovers a new world. So it was in the past, and so it 
must always be. 

The discoverers, the pioneers, the men of achievement, have 
always been able to say, as Paul said: “I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.” The 
ability to use such words as these is the supreme evidence of the 
possession of courage. 

Such courage is a necessity for every person in any walk of life. 
Not alone do the great and conspicuous lives need it; in all cir- 
cumstances every day existence takes on a new color when men 
face it with hearty and smiling courage. 

As you face each new day, which opens up before you new 
opportunities and added responsibilities, with new hope, courage, 
and high aspirations, and an open mind ready to receive all that 
may be gained in the way of knowledge and education, for life is a 
school of learning from beginning to end, with ever a new day 
dawning, challenging you to go forward with renewed zeal and 
energy. I bid you remember the words of our beloved poet, Henry 
W. Longfellow: 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


The old oracle said, “All things have two handles; beware of the 
wrong one.” And Ralph Waldo Emerson said, In life too often 
the scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his privilege.” Then 
he goes on to say, “Every day the sun; and, after sunset, night and 
her stars; ever the winds blow; ever the grass grows; every day 
man and woman, conversing, beholding, and beholden. The scholar 
is he of all men whom this spectacle most engages.” So much for 
the commonp'ace. 

To the student and scholar, to the individual, there comes a 
sense of appreciation of, what shall I say, of a something—a long- 
ing which others do not know and cannot comprehend—perhaps 
as well stated in these words of Moody as anywhere: 

“Careless where our face is set, 
Let us take the open way. 
What we are no tongue has told us, 

Errand goes who forget? 

Soldiers heedless of their harry? 
Pilgrim people gone astray? 

We have heard a voice cry Wander! 
That was all we heard it say.” : 

* - * * s s s 
“God, who gives the bird its anguish, maketh nothing manifest, 
But upon our lifted 
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So we go along unblazed trails. So we shall always go. We can- 
not penetrate the final mystery of things, because behind every 
mystery is another mystery. So it will always be. 

Forever apace, never arriving, has been the timeless past and shall 
be the endless future. Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp. Or, what is heaven for, says the poet? 

Yes; this is the trail along which travel all human ideals. An 
everlasting trek from the near to the far horizon, sown thick with 
human bones. 

There is no ending and no beginning. There is no limit to space 
or time, though we make our heads ache trying to think how such 
can be the case. : 


Beyond the East the sunrise; beyond the West the sea; 

And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be. 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-bye; 

For the seas call and the stars call, and, oh, the call of the sky. 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills are; 
But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star. 
And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard, 

For the river calls and the road calls, and, oh, the call of the bird. 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day, 

The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away; 

And come I may, but go I must, and, if men ask you why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the sun and the white 
road and the sky. 


Still we go on—and shall, for we are only at the beginning. 
That is the challenge which confronts you. 

There is never a beginning; there is never an ending to the 
inexplicable continuity of this web of God, but it is ever and 
always circular; power returning into itself. Therein it resembles 
His own spirit, whose beginning, whose ending, we never can 
find—so entire, so boundless it is. Far, too, as her splendors 
shine, system on system, shooting like rays, upward, downward, 
without center, without circumference, in the mass, and in the 
8 Nature hastens to render account of herself —to the 

nd. 

Know, then, thyself, for the scholar is that man or woman who 
must take up unto himself or herself all the ability of the time, 
all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future. He 
must be a university of knowledges, If there be cne lesson more 
than another which should pierce his ear, it is—the world is 
nothing, the man is all. In himself is the law of all nature, and 
yet we today, with all our wisdom, know not so simple a thing as 
how a globule of sap ascends. So I say to you that in yourself 
slumbers the whole of reason; it is for you to know all; it is for 
you to dare all, for— 

“Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


A State of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1937 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the recent shelling of a 
Spanish town by a German public ship has caused consid- 
erable speculation as to whether there is “a state of war” 
between Germany and Spain. If there is it is argued that 
this year’s Neutrality Act, embodied in Public Resolution No. 
27, of this session, ought to be applicable. It is argued that 
since this constitutes a state of war the President should 
proclaim it as such and immediately embargo all shipments 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to Germany. 
It is an arresting subject. The confusion prompting this 
conclusion is based on an erroneous understanding of what 
“a, state of war” is. The Neutrality Act reads: 

Whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of war 
between, or among, two or more foreign states, the President shall 


proclaim such fact, and thereafter it shall be unlawful to export, 
or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition— 


And so forth. But in no other part of the act is there 
any definition of “a state of war”, and this was designedly 
done for it would take a council of international jurists 
working overtime to properly define this phrase and then the 
definition could but serve as a beacon. 

It is interesting to refer to the hearings of the Foreign 


foreheads pours the boon of endless quest." ' Affairs Committee which handled House Joint Resolution 
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422 (1936) through its able chairman, Hon. Sam Mc- 
REYNOLDS. In those published reports the parallel clauses 
read: 

Upon the outbreak or during the progress of any war between, 


or among two or more foreign States, the President shall proclaim 
such fact. 


As that bill did not define “outbreak of war” there was 
some speculation as to what it meant. Obviously that same 
speculation would be applicable to the definition of “state 
of war” so that its reference and repetition here should 
throw light on our present problem. 

The first extract is from the testimony of Hon. Maury 
Maverick and is self-explanatory. 

Mr. MAvERIcK was asked by Mr. LAMBETH: 


Now, I want to ask you this question in that connection: Under 
the modern method of making war, how can it be determined? 
How can you have any fixed definition of when a war breaks out? 
For instance, how can you distinguish between an outburst of 
temper resulting in a skirmish on the border, or how could you 
say just the moment of the day when war broke out between 
Japan and China in Manchuria or between Bolivia and Paraguay 
in the Chaco? Under the modern method of making war we all 
realize there is no declaration. I would like you to answer that 
question, please. 

Mr. Maverick. The international idea of war was based on the 
old idea of first to declare war and then they started war. The 
new idea of war is a nation starts a war and then when they get 
around to it they declare it. I believe that when we discuss war 
we have got to discuss it just like the status of marriage. 

Mr. LAMBETH. I am afraid I cannot add anything to the discus- 
sion of that subject. 

Mr. Maverick. I don't mean the war part of it; just looking at it 
from a legal standpoint. A common-law marriage is based upon 
the status of these two parties, whether they got a license to be 
married or not. Now, it is the same way with war. The status 
of war, it seems to me, will be determined on the basis of the 
‘major activities of those two nations, or if troops of one nation 
-are on the soil of a foreign nation. I think it is perfectly reason- 
able to say that, for instance, when we went down into Mexico 
to get Pancho Villa we were at war. 

Mr. LAMBETH. Because our troops went on ‘Mexican soil? 

Mr. MAVERICK. Yes. 

Mr. LAMBETH. But I must call you back to this thought: Your 
provision makes it automatic. You do not say that whenever, in 
the judgment of the President, there is a state of war, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere skirmish or clash that is precipitated by 
some brawl maybe in a saloon or something of that kind. Now, 
I would like you to answer that. 

Mr. Maverick. Of course, now, the question you are asking me, 
I presume you mean, is that it is predicated on a war being in 
existence, and then the President has got to do it, and you want 
to know how is the President going to determine that fact? 

Mr. LAMBETH. No; you do not give the President the power to 
determine it. You say, upon the outbreak of war he shall declare 
an embargo.” 

Mr, Maverick. Why, certainly—when he proclaims there is a war. 

Mr. LAMBETH. We say that “whenever a out it 12 nd exists or 
during the progress of the war“; or, to other words, 
“whenever, ib the judgment of the President, there is a war”, as 
distinguished from a mere skirmish. 

Mr. Maverick. Well, now, I believe 

Mr, LamserH. Now, this is a matter of pure common sense I am 
trying to put to you; and I want, if you please—and I am not 
pressing you and I do not wish to embarrass you, but I frankly 
think that is a fundamental difference between the bills, and I 
“would like you to tell me how it could be automatically deter- 
mined within any day there was a war and the embargo would 
-become effective, without leaving it in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent or some person to say that there is a war and therefore 
have an embargo on the shipment of arms. 

Mr. Maverick. Of course, you understand that the reason I can- 
not answer that accurately is because we haven't precedents on 
which to base that except the declaration of war. That is cor- 
“rect, isn't it? 

Mr. LAMBETH, I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Maverick. The only precedent that we have concerning war 
is the declaration of war, and I believe it is necessary to set up 
some precedent as to the status of war; in other words, what con- 
‘stitutes war—because you talk about a war starting without a 
declaration. ` 

Mr. LAMEETE. There is no longer ever a declaration of war. 
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In the statement of another of our colleagues, Hon, 
ArTHuR P. Lamwneck, the difficulty again appears with. sur- 
face explanations. 

Mr. TINKHAM. There is now no war in the Mediterranean be- 
tween Italy and Great Britain; but if Great Britain were to fire 


at some Italian ship, or if either side should commit some hostile 
act, war between Great Britain and Italy would be a fact. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. I can see a great divergence of opinion between 
the two gentlemen here. 

Mr. SHANLEY. The Kopplemann bill says that the movement of 
troops from one territory to another constitutes an outbreak of 
war. That is the first attempt to define it in any of the bills that 
I have seen or in any of the statements in the press. 

e do you think would be a definition of the outbreak of 
war” 

Mr. Lamwneck. In the case of Ethiopia and Italy, Italy was prom- 
ised Ethiopia in 1915 by a treaty between France and England. 
Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SHANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Lamneck. As her part for going into the World War. In 
January 1935 there was another treaty made with France in which 
France said she would not molest Italy if she went into Ethiopia 
and took it. 

Mr. SHANLEY. That is true. 

Mr. LAMNECK. Now, the minute Italy took her army over there, 
I s anybody will admit she was going over there to take 
Ethiopia. 

Mr. SHANLEY. But you are sidetracking me a little. I did not 
want to go into the merits of that war. All I wanted to indicate 
to you was how difficult it is for us or anybody to know when 
there is an outbreak of war. You ask for a mandatory provision 
in the bill. Most of us want to have mandatory provisions. We 
do not want to allow too much discretion. We are probably with 
you there, but let me try to show you how difficult it is to make 
provisions like these mandatory. 

The yery beginning of this bill talks about the outbreak of war. 
The difficulty of determining when there has been an outbreak 
of war is that sometimes we do not even know there is a war 
until ships are brought into prize courts for a judicial determina- 
tion by a prize court. 

During the World War there was a partial mobilization on the 
Austrian border which induced the Russians to believe that there 
had been a full mobilization prior to that—that is, a mobilization 
by the Austrians—which we know is not the fact. War was 
declared by Germany when she saw Russia fully mobilized and 
Russia would not stop. All of those factors led up to the war. It 
is almost impossible to write a state of facts into a bill and say 
to the President that on that state of facts an outbreak of war 
occurs. All we can say to the President is if there is an outbreak 
of war, etc., there shall be an embargo. 

That is why this bill is so dificult to write 

. LAMNECK. Well, I am saying it is difficult. 


All through the testimony of Congressman LAMNECK 
search for a definition of the “outbreak of war” and its 
parallel in this bill the “state of war” appears. 

A committee member, Hon. FIN Gray, engaged in collo- 
quy with the witness, Representative LAMNECK: 


Mr. Gray. Just one question: Would you describe in the bill 
the state of facts which would constitute a state of war? Would 
you describe in the bill that state of facts and say whenever those 
facts existed it should be taken as a state of war? 

Mr. LAMNECK. If it were possible to do that, I would. As I say, 
you have great difficulty to determine just when a war starts; I 
know that. I can see that you have a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Gray. There has been no declaration of war yet, so far as 
Ethiopia is ese ae is there? 

Mr. LAMNECK. Ni 

Mr. Gray. What AA you say about the existence of a state 
of war over there? 

Mr. LAMNECK. I would say there was a war over there. 

Mr. Broom. But there has been ne declaration of war. 

Mr. Gray. But there is a war going on in Ethiopia. 

Mr. LAMNECK. There certainly is. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Let me ask you this question. Perhaps you no- 
ticed in the press a few days ago a story about some slight internal 
strife in Egypt between some Egyptian students and British 
authorities. 

Mr. Lamneck. Well, I noticed the headlines, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did a state of war exist there? 

Mr, Lamweck. I would not think so. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Suppose that went further and armed conflict in 
Egypt actually evolved. Would you then have the provision of 
this bill mandatory and require the President to place an embargo 
mandatorily upon munitions of war and materials used in the 
conduct of war, foodstuffs, steel products, cil and oil products, 

of all kinds? Do you believe we ought to completely 

“fe trade with Great Britain in that event? 

Lamneck. I would stop the trade with Great Britain and 
Egypt if there were a state of war existing; yes. 

. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, let us keep close to the bill. It 
Resi “upon the outbreak of war.” The outbreak of war must be 
accompanied by a hostile act. Now, according to these words, 
“upon the outbreak of war”, the President has authority to de- 
clare that a state of war exists and to declare an embargo. ot 
course, the outbreak of war must involve the occurrence of a 
hostile act. 

Mr. JoHNsoN. That is a very flexible term, Mr. TINKHAM. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes; but common sense will tell any President 
when there is a real armed conflict or an outbreak of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way to determine whether a war is 
going on between Italy and Ethiopia. 


> Yes. 

Does the gentleman consider that a state of war 
exists between China and Japan? 
The , when did it begin? 
Mr. Korn. Yes; when did it begin, and when would you make 
this law operative? - 

Mr. Broom. Or, has it ever existed? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I should leave discretion to the President so far 
as determining when the outbreak of war occurred. I think the 
words, “upon the outbreak of war”, giving the President the 
flexible authority to declare when war has broken out, because 
we cannot define what would constitute a state of war in each 


Mr. TorxHam.I can give an illustration. That is the best 
definition. 


Before the illustrations were forthcoming time had ex- 
pired. Later, in the testimony of the Honorable Fred J. 
Sisson we find the following light on the subject: 


1 
the President or whether it should be mandatory by the 
What would be your idea about the Congress defining 
state of facts as indicating the existence of a war, and then leay- 
ing it to the President to find the existence or nonexistence of 
that state of facts? That would take it wholly out of the discre- 
tion of the President, or of any one man, and would state a rule 
for him to be guided by. 
Mr. Stsson. I think that the difficulty of writing such a 
, Mr. Gray, into a law, which would cover all possible con 
es in the future, is so great that you simply would make a 
bungle out of your legislation. I tried to 
. Possibly some one has much greater ingenuity than 
But I cannot frame the language which would do that 
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of allowing the President, on his own judgment and discretion, to 
find that a state of facts constitutes a war? 


breaks out. But I doubt that any member of this committee can 
write a definition that will cover the situation. 

Mr. JomnNsoN. Is it not true, Mr. Sisson, that war breaks out in 
varying and different ways; and that when you undertake by legis- 
lation to define what is a state of war, it is just like trying to 
define some of these other provisions; you get into deep water that 
submerges you? 


Other instances are added: 


such; no. 
Mr. Kuogs. Not with the Government of China? 
Mr. Heatry. No. 


Still later we find, in Dr. Stoddard’s testimony: 


Mr. GRAY. If I may ask a question with reference to the decla: 
ration of the existence of a state of war: That is left here as 


determining the facts that constitute a state of war? 
Dr. Sropparp. Because, sir, in these days of what I call “bootleg 
a 
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exists. You take this “what have you” that has been going on in 
China for years. Is that a state of war or isn’t it? It is a very 


by the Executive wide open, without any restriction, so that he 
can regard any facts as he wants to, as constituting a state of 
2 would you define the facts that should constſtute a state 
Dr. Stopparp. I do not think it would be possible to cover all 
cases. I think he has got to be left with that discretion. But 
think the intent of Co should be so clearly manifested 
that it would become a matter of fact finding for the President, 
Mr. SHANLEY. May I ask a question of Mr. Stoddard at this 
point? Suppose in this hybrid far-eastern affair—there is no war 

to all our definitions—one of the belligerents gave orders 
for arms, ammunition, and implements of war in this country of 


H 


A search of the hearings of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs when it was discussing House Joint Resolution 93 in the 
first session of the Seventy-third and in the Seventy-second 
Congresses dealing with the resolution “to prohibit the ex- 
portation of arms or munitions of war from the United 
States under certain conditions” fails to disclose anything 
more illuminating on this mooted definition. 

It is fair to say that the committee with all these per- 
plexities abounding must have preferred to leave the defini- 
tion to the realm of international law and thus implied by 
necessity Presidential recourse to precedents. For 300 years 
the great world-famous jurists have been attempting to ob- 
tain some type of unanimity on maritime and international 
subjects. Struggling at times against seemingly insuper- 
able obstacles they have made splendid progress. Today in 
every chancery in the world daily recourse to the teachings 
of international law is necessary. Even those nations which 
solidly and dogmatically upheld the philosophy and mem- 
bership of the League of Nations never dispense with its 
need. 


Civilized man needs those decisions of the past just as our 
constitutional law needs the Supreme Court precedents, the 
beacon lights of our country’s history. Even the most rabid 
opponent of that hallowed institution would not obliterate 
those great precedents, however wrong and untimely some of 
them may seem to be. 

In the hearings of this session on House Joint Resolutions 
147 and 242—1937—which contains ipsissima verbis the 
same clause as our present neutrality acts about the exist- 
ence of a “state of war” we read: 


STATEMENT OF GREEN H. HACKWORTH, LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


Mr. HackeworrH. That is an important matter. It is probably 
not desirable to require the President to proclaim that a state of 
erency exists wherever civil strife exists, because the Presi- 
dent may not want to pass on the question whether there is a 
state of war. The question of belligerency is a delicate question, 
because when you recognize that insurgents are belligerents, then 
they are entitled to all the benefits of rules of warfare. They 
have a right to seize ships on the high seas and they have various 
other rights which insurgents prior to their recognition as bel- 
ligerents would not have. Moreover, to recognize a state of 
belligerency on the part of insurgents might be offensive to the 
recognized government. 

We had such a situation, as you will recall, during our Civil 
War. Great Britain and some of the other countries recognized 
that a state of belligerency existed in the Southern States and 
the Federal Government was very much displeased about that. 
The Federal Government said, “These people are rebels and must 
be treated as such.” But the other powers said, “No; they are 
entitled to be considered as belligerents”; consequently, the rules 
of war became applicable. 

It is therefore important to give the Federal Government dis- 
cretion as to whether or not a state of belligerency shall be recog- 
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nized. The purpose of this proposed legislation can be attained 
by leaving it to the President to determine when the shipment 
cf arms or any other commodities to a country engaged in civil 
strife should be prevented in the interest of the peace and neu- 
trality of the United States. 

Mr. SHANLEY. Using the term “civil strife” advisedly? 

Mr. HackwortH. It is more comprehensive. It includes many 
situations. 


In his bill H. R. 1491 my colleague the Honorable Herman 
KOPPLEMANN has defined “the outbreak of war” as any 
movement of troops of one nation into the territory of 
another nation without the consent of the latter.” 

Well, you may ask, What do the authorities who are recog- 
nized as fountainheads of authority on this subject say? 
Professor Westlake, foremost of England’s scholars, in Inter- 
national Law, part II, at page 2, says: 


The important point of the definition is that war is a state or 
condition—non actio sed status eonomine indicatur, says Grotius. 
As such war is not set up by any mere act of force, whether an 
act of reprisal, embargo, or pacific blockade, or an act of self- 
defense, or one of unlawful violence. It can be set up only by 
the will to do so, but that will may be unilateral because the 
state of peace requires the concurrent wills of 
to live together in it and is replaced by the state 
as one of those wills is withdrawn. How the will 
may be manifested is a 
Here attention is called to the fact that acts of force 
unless either a government does them with the intent of war or 
the government against which they are done elects to treat them 
as war. 

The truth is that a great insurrection with a real government 
at its head may have both characters. It will be the 
purpose of the neutrality of the powers which recognize the 


against which it is directed may and ought, for the sake of 
humanity, to treat it as war while the struggle continues, though 
if and when it has been put down the internal law of that 
government will not thereby be prevented from regarding it as 
treason. 


Prof. Edward M. Borchard, one of the great interna- 
tional jurists in America today, has declared that it is im- 
possible for Congress to define the “outbreak of war” in such 
definite predictable terms that when those facts occur we 
can make it mandatory for the President to proclaim that a 
state of war exists. 

John Bassett Moore, dean of all international jurists, has 
this to say in his monumental tomes on international prac- 
tices and precedents. It is significant that his discussion 
covers the entire field of retorsion and reprisal and singu- 
larly touches our present puzzle in its entirety. The extracts 
are from Moore’s Digest of Internaticnal Law: 


Retorsion and reprisal are often used convertibly, though the 
difference is that retorsion is retaliation in kind, while 
is seizing or arresting the goods or trade of subjects of such state 
as set-off for the injuries received. Under this head fall embar- 
goes and what are called pacific blockades (blocus pacifigue), by 
the former of which trade is forbidden with the offending state, 
by the latter of which a port belonging to the offending state is 
closed to foreign trade. These acts approach in character to war, 
to which they generally lead, yet technically they are not war, 
and there are cases where the remedy has been applied without 
war resulting. 

It may be the policy of the Nation to avenge its wrongs in a 
manner having no affinity to the injury sustained, or it may be 
its policy to recede from its full rights and not to avenge them 
at all. It is not for its courts to interfere with the proceedings 
of the Nation and to thwart its views. 

Several citizens of the United States having been massacred 
at Jaffa in January 1858, and the Turkish Government having 
taken no efficient measures to bring the assassins to justice, the 
Secretary of State reqyested the Secretary of the Navy “that or- 
ders may be given to the commanding officer of our squadron in 
the Mediterranean to put himself in communication with the 
Minister of the United States at Constantinople, and after receiv- 
ing from him such information as he may require, to repair to 
Jaffa and to take such measures as may be in his power to induce 
the Turkish authorities to inflict upon the criminals referred 
to the punishment which they so richly deserve.” 

The United States sloop of war Dale, Captain Pearson, visited 
the island of Johanna in August 1851, and under threat of bom- 
barding the town obtained $1,000 as a measure of redress for the 
unlawful imprisonment and detention of Captain Movers, of the 
American wh: brig Maria of Nantucket. 

The making & reprisal on a nation is a very serious thing. 
Remonstrance and refusal of satisfaction ought to precede; and 
when reprisal follows, it is considered an act of war, and never 
failed to produce it in the case of a nation able to make war; be- 
sides If the case were important and ripe for that step, Congress 
must be called upon to take it; the right of reprisal being ex- 


| 


pressly lodged with them by the Constitution and not with the 
Executive. 


Opinion of Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, May 16, 1793, Jef- 
ferson’s Works, 628. As to proposed reprisals on the then Spanish 
possessions of the Floridas, see Mr. Jefferson, President, to the 
Secretary of State, August 16, 1807, Jefferson’s Works, 164. 

It is true that writers on the public law speak and treat of re- 
prisals as a peaceful remedy in cases which they define and limit. 
Reprisals do not of themselves produce a state of public war, but 
they are not unfrequently the immediate precursor of it. When 
they are accompanied with an authority, from the Government 
which admits them, to employ force, they are believed invariably 
to have led to war in all cases where the nation against which they 
are directed is able to make resistance. 

Reprisals, under proper control and attention, come regularly 
within the scope of the law of nations as observed at present; and 
although I am aware that there is a great authority for the con- 
trary opinion, yet it is upon the whole settled, that no private 
hostilities, however general, or however just, will constitute what 
is called a legitimate and public state of war. So far indeed has 
my Lord Coke carried this point, that he holds, if all the subjects 
of a King of England were to make war upon another country in 
league with it, but without the assent of the King, there would 
still be no breach of the league between the two countries. 

Much confusion may be avoided by bearing in mind the fact 
that by the term war is meant not the mere employment of force, 
but the existence of the legal condition of things in which rights 
are or may be prosecuted by force. Thus, if two nations declare 
war one against the other, war exists, though no force whatever 
may as yet have been employed. On the other hand, force may be 
employed by one nation against another, as in the case of re- 
prisals, no state of war may arise. In such a case there 
may be said be an act of war, but no state of war. 

In 1854, when the inhabitants of Greytown insulted the Ameri- 
can Minister, a warship was sent to demand redress, and when 
this was not forthcoming, the naval officer in command, acting 
on his own responsibility, bombarded and burned down the town. 

Still more recently, after the Villa raid on Columbus, President 
Wilson ordered a punitive expedition into Mexican territory. to 
capture the bandit. Upon the protest of Mexico the expedition 
was withdrawn. 


In antiquity and certainly later among the Romans and in 
the Middle Ages a declaration of war was formerly notified 
and left no doubt. Among even the most primitive tribes 
Professor Westermarck tells us in his Origin and Develop- 
ment of Moral Ideas that there was a rigid, solemn necessity 
for a declaration of war, but seemingly the advance of civili- 
zation has made such a formality of notice outworn, for 
today the advantage is apparently with the nation which 
works fast and initiates armed conflict without notice. 

As a matter of fact, the only notice of a war has often 
come Officially from prize courts of one or the other or 
others of belligerent states who are compelled to adjudicate 
upon the rights of captured property. Under such circum- 
stances the court must know the exact date and cannot put 
up with the trumpery. 

The need for change is evidenced in the Hague Conven- 
tion, which is appended here with other paragraphs not 
needed to be used for this subject, yet necessary later on in 
the discussion of the bombardment of undefended towns. 
THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS AND DECLARATIONS OF 1899 AND 1907—CON- 


VENTION Ill, RELATIVE TO THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES, SIGNED AT 

THE HAGUE, OCTOBER 18, 1907 ‘ 

Article I. The contracting powers recognize that hostilities be- 
tween themselves must not commence without previous and 
explicit warning, in the form either of a declaration of war, giving 
reasons, or of an ultimatum with conditional declaration of war. 

ArT. II. The existence of a state of war must be notified to the 
neutral powers without delay, and shall not take effect in regard 
to them until after the receipt of a notification, which may, how- 
ever, be given by telegraph. Neutral nevertheless, cannot 
rely on the absence of notification if it is clearly established that 
they were in fact aware of the existence of a state of war. 

(1899) ArT. XXV. The attack or bombardment of towns, villages, 
habitations, or buildings which are not defended is prohibited. 


In his International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied 
by the United States, Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde con- 
tributes these thoughts: 


The nature and use of reprisals early engaged the thought of 
American statesmen. Attention was, however, drawn to the policy 
rather than the rightfulness of such acts. Jefferson understood 
their serious aspect, declaring that reprisals never failed to bring 
about war when directed against a state able to make that 
response, 


The quotation, supra, proves this. 


Albert Gallatin, in 1835, vigorously opposed the contention that 
a state having just cause for reprisals should feel obliged to 
resort thereto. 
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The United States has since regarded with increasing dis- 
favor the policy of making reprisals for the purpose of exact- 
ing pecuniary indemnities from delinquent States in satis- 
faction of the private claims of its nationals. The practice 
of European states does not as yet indicate a similar 
tendency. 

By reason of the failure of Nicaragua to pay an indemnity 
demanded by Great Britain in reparation for the treatment 
accorded the British consul at Bluefields, together with some 
20 British subjects, naval forces were landed at Corinto, 
April 27, 1895, and took military possession of the place. 
Upon the conclusion of an agreement for the adjustment of 
the difference, the forces were withdrawn. Again, in 1901, 
France seized the customhouse at Mytilene, in order to ob- 
tain compliance by Turkey with certain demands embracing 
a settlement of the so-called Lornado claim for a substan- 
tial sum. The procedure adopted proved efficacious in ob- 
taining a settlement. In 1908, certain Venezuelan guard 
ships were seized by a Netherlands naval force as a means 
of obtaining satisfaction for the seizure by Venezuela of cer- 
tain Dutch vessels. By a protocol of the following year, 
Venezuela agreed to pay an indemnity, and the Netherlands 
agreed to release the guard ships. 

THE TAMPICO INCIDENT, 1914 

More recently the United States made significant use of 
reprisals to enforce redress on account of a public claim 
arising from indignities committed against itself. On April 
9, 1914, a paymaster of the U. S. S. Dolphin and seamen 
therefrom were arrested without just cause at Tampico, Mex- 
ico, by an officer and squad of men in the army of General 
Huerta, head of the provisional government of Mexico. 
Shortly thereafter the commander of the Huertista forces 
ordered the release of the paymaster and hismen. This was 
followed by apologies from the commander and an expres- 
sion of regret from General Huerta himself. Rear Admiral 
Mayo, United States Navy, in command of the American 
naval forces near Tampico, regarded the arrest as so serious 
that he was not satisfied with the apologies offered but de- 
manded that the flag of the United States be saluted with 
special ceremony by the military commander of the port. 
General Huerta, although willing to fire a salute of 21 guns, 
insisted that the American forces should fire a like salute of 
21 guns. This proposition being declined, President Wilson, 
on April 20, 1914, sought congressional authority for the use 
of the armed forces of the United States in such ways and to 
such an extent as might be necessary to obtain from General 
Huerta and his adherents “fullest recognition of the rights 
and dignity of the United States.” On April 22, 1914, the 
following joint resolution was approved: 

In view of the facts presented by the President of the United 
States in his address delivered to the Congress in joint session 
on the 20th day of April, 1914, with regard to certain affronts 
and indignities committed against the United States in Mexico: 
9 etc., That the President is justified in the employment 
of the armed forces of the United States to enforce his demands for 
unequivocal amends for certain affronts and indignities committed 
against the United States. 


Be it further resolved, That the United States disclaims any 
2 to the Mexican people or any purpose to make war upon 


W N Fletcher, United States Navy, commanding a large naval 
force off the Mexican coast, had on the previous day, pursuant 
to instructions, landed marines at Vera Cruz, and seized the cus- 
tomhouse in order to prevent anticipated importations of muni- 
tions of war from reaching General Huerta. On April 21 the 
American Chargé d'Affaires ad interim at Mexico City was given 
his passports. On April 25, the United States, and on April 26 
General Huerta accepted the mediatory proposals of Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, and Chile. A military force, under Major General Funs- 
ton, United States Army, relieving the naval force at Vera Cruz, 
occupied that city and there remained for a period of months. 

Notwithstanding a disclaimer of hostility against a state upon 
which reprisals are made, the nature of the procedure is one still 
calculated to produce war. Hence, countries not desirous of 
bringing about such a condition are reluctant to have recourse to 
such action unless the delinquent state is so inferior in point of 
military or naval resources that its indignation is not to be 
dreaded. Reprisals are essentially the remedy of the strong 
against the weak. It is unlikely, therefore, that the United States 
will ever again make use thereof, unless the state itself has suf- 
fered a national affront through a grave violation of international 
law and unless its adversary remains stolidly indifferent as to its 
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duty to make amends. It is believed, moreover, that both policy 
and sound practice discountenance the employment of reprisals. 
e eee nt ee ee 


Another great American authority, Prof. Ellery C. Stowell, 
in his thoughtful Intervention in International Law, makes 
an important study on the amour propre of nations. From 
it one can gather the attack on offended majesty which the 
slightest lese majesty entails. 


If redress is not exacted for any lapse from courtesy, all per- 
ceive that the force looked upon as an insurance against just such 
an occurrence was in reality yzed, and of the prestige 
of the insulted state is lost. Throughout the world will pre- 
vail a feeling of contempt for the pusillanimous conduct of the 
state which swallowed the insult. The ensuing loss of prestige 
will affect the state in the subsequent carrying out of its foreign 
policy and hamper its nationals throughout the world. 

It is not perhaps the failure to punish the offender which causes 
the loss of prestige, so much as the belief that the failure to 
punish indicates a weakness of physical or of character. 
When the capacity to smite is evident but the blow magnani- 
mously withheld, the effect upon the imagination of the offender 
may perhaps be greater. 

The maintenance of a country’s honor means the maintenance 
of its prestige, and even from a material point of view, honor 
may be considered as its most precious possession. This does not 
mean that a hasty recourse to force and a brutal castigation need 
be undertaken upon slight provocation. 

Sir James Macintosh has well said: “A nation may justly make 
war for the honor of her flag, or for dominion over a rock, if the 
one be insulted and the other be unjustly invaded, because 
acquiescence in the outrage or the wrong may lower her reputa- 
tion, and thereby lessen her safety.” (MacIntosh History of the 
Revolution of 1688, London, 1834, p. 301.) 

In how far it is justifiable and expedient to employ measures of 
unusual severity against nations that are less mindful of their 
international obligations is one of the most difficult problems of 
international law. Lord Elgin has been very severely criticized 
for burning the Summer Palace in retaliation upon China for her 
refusal to carry out the treaties she had signed and her treacherous 
treatment of the British negotiators. Lord Elgin recognized the 
criticism which his act would arouse, but considered that it was 
impossible in any other way to bring home to the Chinese the 
superior force at the command of the Europeans and their ability 
to command respect for their rights. 


The overwhelming weight of authority looks askance at 
reprisal in this enlightened age, but yet all are reluctant to 
affirm that reprisals are anything but potential acts of 
war and not states of war, preferring to leave that decision 
to the nation offended. 

Further progress in international affairs may soon see 
the complete cessation of this barbaric practice of re- 
prisals, yet under the present status there is nothing but 
definitive damnation but no statement that there is a war 
between Germany and Spain. 

Once again the utmost caution is necessary in all dealings 
and all surveys of actions of other nations. There is, as 
Professor Stowell has pointed out, so much overweening 
national conceit in the make-up of nations that a breathing 
spell is advisable for all opinions. But that should not 
close our eyes to the problem. Prof. Thomas Baty best 
presents it in his article in the Journal of International Law 
for July 1936. It is such a provocative study that I take 
the liberty of inserting certain challenging extracts: 

It is equally impossible for a State to say, “We are engaged in 
enforcing our will against yours in your own territory by force of 
arms, but we are not at ‘war’ with you.” It is a like contradiction 
in terms. But it is becoming a very favorite practice. Its advo- 
cates, that “it takes two to make a quarrel”, and that 
Grotius called war the status of nations “per vim certantium”, 
actually allege that one country may devastate the territory of 
another with fire and sword, and that if the forces of that other 
simply retreat before it, or remain passive, there is no war, so 
long as the invader says so sufficiently loudly and confidently. 
Especially is this the case if the objects of the invasion are lim- 
ited to something less than entire conquest. It is easy to see the 
encouragement which this doctrine that war is not war if it is 
carefully labeled “peace” gives to violence. 

An invader is enabled to wage war against a weak State without 
incurring any of its risks and responsibilities. He need not ob- 
serve the laws of war; he need not bother about offending neu- 
trals; he need not worry about the risks of the invaded nation 

une allies or and resources. He 


finding vigor 

can safely rely on the unlikelihood of the nation which he attacks 
turning his violence into war by resistance. The whole theory is 
absurd and one-sided. As the present writer remarked 40 years 
ago, “If A may ‘pacifically’ blockade B's ports, why may not B 
Pacifically blow up A's erage dom 

have the odium of declaring war 


Why is the attacked party to 
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William Voris Gregory 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdau, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM VORIS 
GREGORY, late a Representative from Kentucky 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM Voris GREGORY, who 
had served as the Representative from the First District of 
Kentucky in the National House of Representatives for 5 
consecutive terms, commencing in 1927, died at his home in 
Mayfield, Ky., on the 10th day of October 1936. For almost 
a decade he had represented with outstanding ability the 
First District of Kentucky, which has been represented by 
many distinguished men. 

Judge Grecory was born in Graves County, Ky., in Oc- 
tober 1877. He obtained his early education at private and 
public schools. He was graduated from West Kentucky Col- 
lege in 1896 with a degree of bachelor of science. After 
graduation, for a few years, he taught in the public schools 
and was superintendent of schools of his home town, the 
splendid little city of Mayfield. he attended 
the law course at Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
He began the active practice of law in 1902 and continued 
an active member of the legal profession during the remain- 
der of his life. 

On May 3, 1900, he married Miss Marie Myles, of Mayfield, 
Ky. They have one daughter, Mrs. Henry Hill, Jr., of Louis- 
ville. His devoted wife and daughter survive him. 

In 1913 Judge Grecory was elected county judge of 
Graves County, and held that office for 2 years. He ren- 
dered conspicuous service in this important office. He was 
appointed by President Wilson as United States Attorney 
for the western district of Kentucky, which office he filled 
during President Wilson’s term. Although always an active 
lawyer the sphere of his influence extended beyond legal 
and political activities. He took a deep interest in fraternal 
and charitable organizations and in 1916 and 1917 he was 
grand master of the Odd Fellows of Kentucky. 

Judge Grecory was recognized as a lawyer of fine attain- 
ments and splendid judgment. Governor Stanley offered 
him the appointment as chairman of the Kentucky Tax 
Commission, a position of great importance and one which 
demands outstanding ability, but Judge Grecory refused the 
appointment. He was also offered the professorship of law 
at his alma mater, Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., 
which he also declined. He probably was loath to leave his 
home and the beautiful little town of Mayfield where he had 
lived so long and to which he was bound by so many ties 
of affection and so closely associated with all its civic and 
social life. At the time of his death he had been renomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party of the First District by the 
greatest majority in its history and there was no possible 
doubt of his election in the fall. 

It was not long after the commencement of his service 
that he attained an enviable position in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His ability as a lawyer was recognized not 
anly by the Members generally but especially by the im- 
portant Judiciary Committee, where by reason of his ability 
and fine judgment and his indefatigable labor, he made 
himself exceedingly useful and constantly gained in influ- 
ence. At the time of his death he was chairman of Sub- 
committee No. 3, and was also a member and secretary of 
the steering committee of the House of Representatives, to 
which position he had been elected by his colleagues. Judge 
GREGORY, by reason of his long service and varied expe- 
rience as United States district attormey, was exceedingly 
familiar with Federal criminal law and his counsel and ad- 
vice were constantly sought by members of his committee 
upon this subject, which so frequently came before them for 
consideration. 
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He was of a modest and retiring disposition and refrained 
from gratuitous expressions of opinions, yet he had firm 
convictions which he could forcibly express, for he was a 
man of great strength of character and splendid mental at- 
tainments and fine oratorical ability. For a long time be- 
fore the final summons came he knew he had absolutely 
no chance to recover. Yet this fact had no effect upon his 
conduct or his ordinary activities. He carried on until the 
last, discharging every duty knowing that death was soon 
inevitable, and when it came he was not surrounded by 
imaginary terrors but he approached it “like one who wraps 
the drapery of his couch about him and lies down to pleas- 
ant dreams.“ 

His loyalty to his friends was recognized by all who knew 
him. The best evidence of the esteem in which he was held 
by his people were the tributes of love, and affection that were 
showered upon him as they flocked to Mayfield to give their 
last expression of reverence and esteem. From all sections 
of the Purchase and the whole western end of Kentucky his 
friends came to pay their token of love and respect to this 
faithful public servant. Everywhere one heard tributes to 
his worth and the splendid services he had rendered to his 
people. He was recognized as incorruptible both in public 
and private life. He had a high sense of public duty. His 
experience as a legislator was not only useful to his people, 
but was an asset to the Nation. It is by sound judgment and 
wise counsel such as his, both in public and private life, that 
the stability of our institutions will be maintained. He had 
the saving grace of common sense that is so requisite in our 
national councils. He was not loquacious, but the things he 
Said were carefully considered and were always thoughtful 
and wise. He was a sincere and genuine man. He asked to 
be judged by his performance, not by his professions. He 
was faithful in his public duties, loyal to his family which he 
loved so devotedly, and passionately fond of his native State 
of Kentucky. In the ordinary course of events many years 
of useful service should have remained to him. He had a 
long journey along life’s way to go to reach the allotted 
threescore years and ten. 

Our finite minds cannot fathom the inscrutable wisdom of 
Providence. “God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to 
perform.” Why Judge Grecory should be taken from his field 
of usefulness, his devoted family, and his trusting, admiring 
friends at a time when he should be at the very zenith of his 
powers and when he could render such great and useful 
service we do not know. He had done his work well, and he 
had met every obligation and every duty that was imposed 
upon him. He had been faithful to every trust. His people 
will miss him, the State of Kentucky will miss him and his 
services, and the National Government has sustained a great 
loss, but when his record is submitted to the Great Arbiter 
we can confidently believe the judgment will be, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

He sleeps in the soil of Kentucky that he loved so well 
amongst the people that he loved and who delighted to 
honor him. 


Senators Trammell and Fletcher 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the lives, character, and public service of Hon. PARK TRAMMELL 
and Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, late Senators from Florida 
Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate that I 
along with my colleagues from Florida pay tribute to two 
men whom I unhesitatingly state were the two most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the State of Florida at the time of their 
death. 
The citizens of Florida have hardly yet accepted the fact 
that the Honorable Park TRAMMELL and the Honorable 
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Duncan U. Frercuer have passed on to their reward, but I 
am sure as the years pass on they will realize their loss. 

Senators TRAMMELL and FLETCHER were faithful servants 
of the citizens of our State, as their records will testify, 
Senator TRAMMELL having served the public continuously 
from 1899 to 1936, without being defeated for any office to 
which he aspired. Senator FLETCHER, while not a native of 
the State of Florida, chose Florida as his home and the 
people of our State, recognizing his ability and showing 
their gratitude, adopted him as though he were a native- 
born Floridian. Senator FLETCHER served these grateful 
citizens for a period of 34 years, 28 of the 34 being in the 
United States Senate. 

I believe that the greatest tribute I could pay to the 
memory of the late Senators TRAMMELL and FLETCHER would 
be to say that it is my wish that I may give the same faith- 
ful and excellent service to the people of the State of 
Florida in the future that they gave in the past. 


Warren Joseph Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN JOSEPH 
Durrey, late a Representative from the State of Ohio 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the passing of War- 
REN JOSEPH Durrry was a distinct loss to this Congress. He 


and to think that he was my friend. 

Much can be said of his ability as a lawyer and as a 
man. His work speaks for itself. Much can be said of 
fidelity toward his public duties. Much can be said about 


easily, and who bound them to him securely. I have lost 
@ personal friend. I am glad to give these few words of testi- 
mony to his worth. 


Randolph Perkins 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH 
Perkins, late a Representative from New Jersey 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentleman of the 
House, I avail myself of the privilege of speaking on this 
day set apart to memorialize those of our associates who 
during the past year have entered into a more abundant life. 

Particularly would I speak of RANDOLPH PERKINS, & COl- 
league from New Jersey, who served eight terms as a Mem- 
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ber of this body. In his early life Mr. Prrxms was a resi- 
dent of Union County, N. J., the congressional district which 
I represent. I knew him then, and we had many mutual 
friends. Long friendship with Mr. Prerxms, and kindred 
interests, and his willingness to assist, were a great help to 
me as a newly elected Member of Congress. 

Some men are born for public service. They possess ele- 
ments of character and natural ability that attract them to 
their friends and neighbors, and inspire a confidence which 
soon advances them to positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility. This service, begun in a small way, if well performed, 
brings advancement to participation in State and National 
affairs. It is a virtue of our system of government that 
those who are entrusted with national affairs bring to their 
service a knowledge taught by the experience of close con- 
tact with their friends and neighbors in municipal, county, 
and State activity. 

Mr. PERKINS was of this class of men. He was educated in 
the public schools, and at Cooper Union, New York, to a con- 
siderable extent earning the cost of his own education. At 
the age of 22 he was admitted to the New Jersey bar, and 
took up his residence in the town of Westfield, which is 
recognized as one of the most progressive and delightful resi- 
dential communities of northern New Jersey. His life there 
and his contribution to the development of the community are 
well described by a discerning citizen who was associated 
with him in his early life and who has written me: 

Except for Anson F. FFF 
to serve as the first mayor, because he to be chairman of 


happened 
the old township committte, and who served from October 5, 1903, 
the commencement of the town government, until April 30, —— 
RANDOLPH PERKINS 


old township form of government had outlived its usefulness the 
question of what form of government should be adopted was 


thoroughly investigated and discussed at great length, and through 
it all Mr. Pexxrns advocated the incorporation of the community 
under the General mind, his 


Town Act. His keen 
men, 


be said that much of the credit for the character and outstanding 
position of Westfield today is attributable to RANDOLPH PERKINS. 

Mr. Perkins served in the House of Assembly of New Jer- 
sey as a representative from the county of Union in the 
years of 1905, 1906, and 1907, and was a popular, industrious, 
and influential member. In 1906 he served as majority 
leader of that body. His outstanding achievement there 
seems to have been the enactment of chapter 82 of the 
laws of 1906 which came to be known as the Perkins Act. 
Mr. Perks had always been interested in public educa- 
tion, and it was the purpose of this act to provide funds for 
advancing it in New Jersey. Under this act the main stem 
of each railroad is taxed by the State, and the money raised 
is allocated to the several school districts for use of the 
public schools, It is still the law of the State, and an au- 
thority on State finances says that it is a valuable piece of 
legislation, and not only made a substantial contribution 
toward public education in the State, but brought to an 
end a chaotic condition in the taxation of main-stem rail- 
road property. 

In 1909 Mr. Perxrns removed to Bergen County. He 
was soon drafted to serve as chairman of the Bergen 
County Republican Committee, retiring after 5 years to 
be the unsuccessful candidate for election to the New Jersey 
Senate. His home, surmounting one of the wooded hills 
of northern New Jersey at Woodcliff Lake, commanding a 
view toward the Hudson and the busy metropolitan district 
beyond, equipped with a carefully chosen library, modern 
barns for the raising of pedigreed cattle and horses, and 
every outdoor activity, afforded an opportunity for his ideal 
family life. 

As a lawyer he attained distinction. His work dealt largely 
with equity matters, in which he was considered an au- 
thority. 

He was elected to Congress in 1920, where he served until 
his death, a total of 16 years. He was a member of the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, During Re- 
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publican control he served as its chairman, for which, being 
a student of coinage and a collector of coins, he was well 
qualified. He was also a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and as one whose imagination was excited by 
intricate and difficult legal problems, he took particular in- 
terest in the matter of impeachments. So highly was his 
ability regarded by his associates that he was chosen on 
three occasions as one of the managers on the part of the 
House in prosecutions before the Senate. His service on the 
Air Defense Investigating Committee stimulated his interest 
in aviation. Wherever possible he traveled by air, and he 
lost no opportunity to contribute to its development, useful- 
ness, and safety. 

We shared each other’s confidence in personal matters 
and exchanged our views on public questions. He was a wise 
counselor, because of his natural aptitude and intense study 
of public affairs and his wide experience as a legislator. I 
was glad to avail myself of his judgment and advice, and 
in his death I suffered a personal loss. 


Representative Warren J. Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANK L. KLOEB 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN J. 
Durrey, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. KLOEB. Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of WaRREN JOSEPH Durrey, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Ninth District of Ohio, not only because he 
was an able colleague but because he had the rare quality 
of friendship that made all those who knew him love him. 

As Representatives from the same section of the State 
we had to counsel often upon matters affecting our people. 
Always he held the interests of his constituents at heart. 
Always he laid aside personal comfort so that he might 
shoulder more than his share of the task of improving the 
lot of his fellow man. With his desire to work for the better- 
ment of his people was a geniality of spirit that won him 
a place in our hearts. 

He came to the Congress in 1933. His ability quickly was 
recognized and he became a member of the important Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House where his services were con- 
Sidered of a high type. His long experience as a lawyer 
fitted him for this work and he was a distinct asset to 
the American Bar Association which claimed him as a mem- 
ber. In addition to almost two terms in the Congress he 
had served in the Ohio House of Representatives and on 
the Toledo City Council. 

The thought of public service was constant in his mind 
up to the time of his death on July 7, 1936. 

Warren J. Durrey attended the Toledo schools and re- 
ceived his college degrees from St. John’s University at 
Toledo and the University of Michigan. 

The Ninth Ohio District has lost an able Representative 
and the Nation a statesman. 


Hon. William D. Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Warum D. 
THomas, late a Representative from New York 
Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, WILIA D. THOMAS, a 
Republican of Hoosick Falls, N. V., was elected to the Seventy- 
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third Congress on January 30, 1934, at a special election 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Honorable James S. 
Parker, of Salem, N. Y. He was reelected to the Seventy- 
fourth Congress by an appreciative constituency. For nearly 
10 years he served as chairman of the Republican county 
committee of Rensselaer County. As a member of the State 
legislature, as town clerk, and county treasurer, he gave long 
and distinguished political and civic service. 

Although handicapped by poor health he gave unremitting 
service to the folks of his district and yet never lost sight 
of the national viewpoint in considering legislation for the 
general welfare of our people. He especially endeared him- 
helf to the young folks of his community, many of whom 
he aided in their efforts to map a career for themselyes. 
His fidelity to duty and his integrity of purpose earned him 
the admiration and respect of his fellow citizens in all walks 
of life. č 

Those of us who had the honor of serving with him extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to his immediate family and the 
host of friends to whom the recollection of his character and 
life work will ever be a pleasant memory. 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Thou hast been 


faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord. 


Necessary Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES P. POPE, OF IDAHO, ON 
JUNE 24, 1937 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor» a speech by the 
able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pope] on the subject Neces- 
sary Farm Legislation, which was delivered on June 24, 1937, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is high time that a warning be sounded to the farm of 
America. In last Sunday’s ne — 


beginning 
394,000,000 bushels and a cotton surplus of about 13,000,000 bales, 
These surpluses played havoc with market prices. 
Federal Farm Board had operated for 2 


surp. 
drought years of 1933 to 1936 in the Great Plains States further 


was about 160,000,000 bushels a year. During recent years the 
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exported has averaged about 40,000,000 bushels a year. The 
production of wheat in this country during the last 3 years has 
been less than 635,000,000 bushels, or less than normal domestic 
wheat consumption. 

Now comes the signal—it is estimated that this year’s 
wheat crop will be about 875,000,000 bushels or 240,000,000 bushels 
more than our domestic consumption. It cannot be expected that 
our exports of wheat will be much larger than during the last 
several years. That simply means that we are facing the prospect 
of an increase in surplus wheat of some 200,000,000 bushels this 
year. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act was thrown out of the win- 
dow by the Supreme Court. The Soil Conservation Act does not 
and cannot have the effect of a drastic curtailment 9 
Farmers must somehow prepare for the serious danger of price- 
depressing surpluses in all basic crops. 

There is ding before Congress a bill to deal with this sftua- 
tion. This bill seeks to protect the farmer from these threat- 
ened low prices by (1) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
assist in controlling production, (2) to establish marketing quotas 
to prevent the market from being overloaded with wheat, cotton, 
and other basic farm products, and (3) to pay the farmer on 
normal yield the difference between parity price of these com- 
modities and the market price. This measure is a serious effort 
to prevent the coming storm, and it is time this effort should be 
made. If Co waits a year or two before taking these steps, 
the depression of farm prices will be at hand, which always means 
depression for the entire country. 

I realize, of course, there are many—and some of them are farm- 
ers—who oppose production or marketing control. They use the 
specious argument that if all the hungry and ill-clad people in 
this country and in the world had all the food they could eat and 
all the clothes they would wear there would be no such thing as 
overproduction and no such thing as surplus farm commodities. 
And they go on to argue that it is the system of distribution that 
is wrong; that our economic system should be so changed and 
improved that everybody would have plenty of purchasing power; 
and that with ample purchasing power all the farm products that 
could be grown would be consumed. That would be an ideal state 
of affairs; but I wonder if the farmers are to wait for an ideal 
system of distribution and an ideal economic system before taking 
any steps to protect their farm income from the ravages of price- 
depressing surpluses. If they do, they will find themselves waiting 
until human nature changes so that speculators will refuse to take 
profits at the expense of the farmer, until the transportation com- 
panies will haul farm produce free, and the big rock-candy 
mountain exists for everyone. 

The immediate question is, What are they going to do while wait- 
ing for this ideal economic system? And I wonder how this argu- 
ment would appeal to the manufacturer of shoes, shirts, and 
automobiles. With the same logic, it can be said that if the con- 
sumer had ample purchasing power he could buy all the shoes, 
shirts, and automobiles that could be produced. If anybody thinks 


purchasing goods far beyond the demand is ruinous to his busi- 
ness. These businessmen, therefore, may be hoping for a more 


ing by the same means as does the businessman if he is to live as 
a decent American citizen. 

The farmer must deal with things as they are, and not as 
they should be, and any measure enacted by Congress must 
deal with this poor, practical world in which we live. 

No time should be lost in adopting practical measures to meet 
the situation. 

There are two other measures for the benefit of farmers that 
should by all means be passed at this session—one relating to 
kk cece ARANES DI ‘wad DaB CARN 

The insurance bill was passed—almost unanimously— 
by the Senata on March 30, supported by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. It has the support of the President, Secretary Wal- 
lace, and Senator McNary, Republican minority leader in the 
Senate. After passage in the Senate, it immediately went to 
the House of Representatives and was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture. This committee has had the bill for almost 
3 months without action. The bill which applies to wheat as a 
beginning has almost the unanimous support of the wheat 
farmers of this country. It is highly desirable that this measure 
be passed immediately and put into operation. The prospect 
of increasing production of wheat will mean that the farmers 
will be able to pay their premiums in wheat, and create a 
storage supply. The building up of this storage is necessary for 
the farmers’ protection when their crops are hit by drought or 
other destructive natural forces. The farmer needs insurance 
against natural hazards, such as hail, pests, lightning, 5 
just as much as the businessman needs protection against fire 

Those who are deeply interested in the welfare of the farmer 
know that the farmer must be protected so far as le 


enema EWO, IEA F t de- 
ability to 


prive him of his 
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decently; and second, against destruction of his substance—his 
ture. 


na’ 3 
The Department of Agriculture is ready to proceed with the 
crop-insurance program. It has accurate and dependable 
data for putting the plan into effect. It has computed the 
premiums to be paid in over 1,400 wheat counties in the country. 
It only remains for the House of Representatives to pass the 
bill that this much-needed program for the farmers may be 
started. Let me again remind my listeners of the benefits in 
«pap den VON LATION DY SDA Mac ahr er phate he Pe 
The insured farmer whose crop has been destroyed by flood, 
t, insects, hail, or other destructive hazards will receive 
one-half or three-fourths—depending upon the policy he may 
take—of his normal yield. This may save his home and save 
his family from distress. And the price of the wheat which he 
receives as indemnities may be considerably higher than the 
price of the wheat which he paid in as premiums. For instance, 
in the Great Plains area, if this had been in force dur- 
ing the years from 1930 to 1936, the difference in the price of 
the wheat paid in as premiums and the wheat paid out as in- 
demnities during that period would have been something like 
$40,000,000. The farmer would have obtained the benefit of that 
$40,000,000. With no such in effect, of course, the specu- 
lator who was able to hold the wheat obtained the greater part 
of that $40,000,000. I want the farmer to be in a position to 
receive that money. The speculator has already reaped too many 
hundreds of millions of dollars by purchasing wheat when farmers 
Wao Orona O OS DE E O sd ie IE cal pios 
was hig 

The farmers of America are entitled to the benefits of this crop- 
insurance p: and should pass it at this session. 

The 9 bill for the benefit of the farmers that ought to be 
passed by this session of Congress is the tenancy bill. Every- 
body now knows of the growth of farm tenancy in this country, 
and everybody Knows of the distressing conditions of tenant 
farmers, particularly in the South. Half a century ago 1 of 
every 4 farmers was a tenant. Now 2 of every 5 are tenants, 
and in some parts of the country 7 of every 10 farmers are ten- 
ants. Tenancy is increasing at the rate of about 40,000 a year. 
The insecurity of tenant farmers is undermining our agricultural 
life. It results in depletion of our farm lands as well as deple- 
tion in the character of farm citizenship. 

It is the purpose of this legislation to help farmers who are 
tenants to acquire land of their own, to make modest loans for the 
purchase and operation of their farms, and to assist them in oper- 
ating their farms to the best advantage. 

E Oe EOR DE thc Hig cried ia e EnA NRY 
from home the last half century. On the 
280,000,000 acres of land given away by the United States for 
homesteads, a large percentage of the farmers are now tenants. 
Home ownership is closely allied with good citizenship. If our 
country is to have an independent and dependable farm population 
it is mecessary that the process of converting tenants into home 
owners be started now and vigorously carried on in the years to 
come. Any serious delay in this program is a serious matter to the 
country. 

In conclusion, let us look for a minute at the 1930 census. 


family of four received less than $62.50, or less than 20 cents a 
day. Think of that for a moment. Over a million and a half 
people existing on less than 20 cents a day. That census also shows 
that 916,000 farm families had a total gross income of less than $400 
a year, or less than $100 per person. From the same source, it 
appears that 47 percent of farm families had a gross income of less 
than $1,000 a year. 

Is it any wonder then that more than 2,000,000 farm families have 
received aid or relief or rehabilitation since 1933? 

These distressingly low farm incomes were for the year 1929, 
which was regarded generally as a prosperous year. We have no 
similar data for the years since 1929. Without doubt, however, 
conditions were vastly worse during the depression years, and are 
worse now. There are undoubtedly millions of farm people who 
exist on less than 20 cents a day. 

When we know that the welfare of all the people of the United 
States is largely dependent upon the welfare of the farmer, it is 
clear that the prosperity of the country is on a precarious basis. 
We know the foundations of our economic structure are none too 
sound, and no time should be lost by Congress in passing legisla- 
tion that will help to make these foundations more secure. 


West Virginia Pays Its Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1937 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, once more it has been 


meet his obligations and to live | charged that the State of West Virginia, along with many 
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other States, has received moneys from the Federal Govern- 
ment far in excess of the taxes paidin. It is not my purpose 
to defend any other State except West Virginia. I regret 
that I must reply to the speech of Representative LAMNECK, 
of Ohio, delivered on the floor of the House April 19, 1937. 
I find it absolutely necessary, however, to bring once again 
to the attention of Congress the fact that West Virginia 
contributes an amount far in excess of that which has been 
received. This reflection made upon the State of West 
Virginia cannot go unanswered. 
WEST VIRGINIA IS NOT A BURDEN 


This matter goes back something more than a year ago 
when I addressed the House on April 20, 1936, at which time 
I replied to a full-page advertisement sponsored by the New 
York Sun, in which West Virginia, together with other States, 
was charged with failure in 1935 to pay its way. In the course 
of my remarks at that time I said: 


As a West Virginian, I resent the untrue statement that our 
people do not pay their way. We are not a burden to our neighbor 
States. 


The editorial to which I replied was entitled “Representa- 
tion Without Taxation Is Tyranny”, and pointing specifically 
to West Virginia, said: 

The sovereign State of West Virginia paid into the Federal 
Treasury in all internal revenue for the year ending June 30, 1935, 
the sum of $10,605,166. The State of West Virginia in 1935 
received on order of the executive department the sum of $17,600,- 
000 in direct relief funds. Thus in direct relief funds West Vir- 
ginia received $7,000,000 more than it contributed to the support of 
the Government. In the Congress of the United States West 
Virginia is represented by Senators MATTHEW M. NEELY and RUSH 
D. Horr and six Representatives. 

It now becomes my duty to reply to my very good personal 
friend, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, who said in 
his speech of April 19, of this year: 

West Virginia paid 13 million in taxes and received over 27 
million. 


The figures for 1936 which my colleague presented are 
correct when the amount of money paid through the West 
Virginia office of the Internal Revenue into the Federal 
Treasury is used as a basis. Our State is placed in an un- 
favorable light because the figures would indicate that we 
have received in grants from the United States Treasury 
more than twice as much as we have contributed to the 
support of the Federal Government. 

Of course such is not the case. 

INDUSTRIES PAY INTO OTHER DISTRICTS 


Less than one-third of the money accruing to the United 
: States Government in the State of West Virginia is paid 
through the Parkersburg, W. Va., office. There are many, 
many industries which pay into other collection districts. 
For example, as I pointed out in my remarks to this body 
last year; the three great railroads in southern West Vir- 
ginia, namely, the Norfolk & Western, the Virginian, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio last year paid more taxes into the 
Federal Treasury by far than the total amount collected 
from all sources through the Parkersburg office. Not a 
single penny of this amount was paid in West Virginia, not- 
withstanding the fact that officials of these prosperous 
transportation systems admit that more than 80 percent 
of their revenue for 1936 originated in the State of West 
Virginia. It is my understanding that no railroad, large or 
oe ey operating in West Virginia pays its taxes in our 
State. 

None of the large oil and gas companies pay in West 
Virginia the money collected through the gasoline tax, 
which amounts to more than $1,000,000 a year. 

I believe that more than one-half of the coal tonnage in 
West Virginia pays its taxes in other States. The tonnage 
which does not pay in other States, I feel, represents 75 per- 
cent of the profits made in West Virginia from the coal 
business. Strange as it would seem, certain New England 
States show considerable income from bituminous-coal pro- 
duction, when as a fact there is not one pound of bitumi- 
nous coal produced in that territory. 


STATE PRODUCES MOST COAL 

West Virginia at the present time is the largest bitumi- 
nous-coal producing State in the Nation, and under the 
provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act, the tax, at 1 cent 
a ton on the production of coal, will yield more money from 
the State of West Virginia than any other commonwealth in 
the Republic. Yet when statistics are examined they will 
indicate by reason of large payments in other States, that 
West Virginia will not rank first, second, or even third but 
will perhaps be placed fourth or fifth. 

I had hoped that it would not be necessary to again 
defend my State, but due to the incorrect impression, as 
indicated by Mr. Lamnecx, I can conservatively state that 
had all taxes accruing to the United States Government in 
West Virginia been paid and accredited to our collection 
district, it would have shown West Virginia in 1936 con- 
tributing almost $40,000,000 to the Federal Government, 
instead of the thirteen millions shown to have been col- 
lected. 

It is, therefore, clearly shown that Federal grants of some 
$27,000,000 to West Virginia, from the various emergency 
agencies, have been far below the amount contributed by 
our State to the support of the Federal Government. 

PEOPLE THROUGHOUT NATION PURCHASE 


I do not desire to enter into any controversy between 
States, but since it is shown by the table, quoted by Mr. 
Lamneck, that New York State in 1936 paid in $783,173,- 
923.79 and received in grants $344,197,880.68, it may be 
timely to remember that the State of New York is our 
largest port of entry. 

Over 75 percent of the customs duties collected in the 
United States are collected at the port of New York and 
that State receives credit for these collections. However, 
we all know that the merchandise coming through the 
port of New York is not all consumed by the people of 
New York, but finds its way into every State in the Union. 

New York State has many large factories and whole- 
sale establishments paying millions of dollars into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. We all know that the purchasers of these 
commodities indirectly pay the tax that is credited to New 
York State. These people reside in every State in the 
Union. Many large corporations who do not have manu- 
facturing outlets in the State of New York pay their in- 
come tax in that State. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion pays its tax in New York. However, its operations are 
scattered from Pennsylvania to the Pacific coast and from 
Minnesota to Alabama. 

PROPER CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN 


May I suggest that if we are going to carry out a pro- 
posal that when the Federal Government collects taxes the 
amount collected must be broken down to show how much 
was paid by the consumers of each State, and in the case 
of payment of income tax like the United States Steel Cor- 
poration it must be shown how much was earned in every 
State in the Union in order that proper credit may be 
given to the different States. 

In justice to the ctiizens of my State, I have felt im- 
pelled to once again let if be known that West Virginia 
pays its way. 


On the Death of Billy Connery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. HIGGINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1937 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, the tribute of His Excel- 
lency, Charles F. Hurley, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on the occurrence of the death of our late 
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beloved colleague, Congressman CoNNERY, may adequately 
describe the loss sustained by his death. 

In the death of Congressman Connery, Massachusetts has lost 
a distinguished citizen, labor a great advocate, and the people an 
honest, conscientious, and much beloved public servant. His 
many contributions to the public benefit will be monuments to 
his memory. 

No more faithful and capable representative ever served 
his constituency, his State, and his country than Billy 
Connery, as he was affectionately known to the people of 
Massachusetts, 

To those of us who were privileged to attend the funeral 
services, as representing the membership of the House, it was 
a most impressive sight. Men, women, and children, repre- 
senting all walks of life, came from all corners of the Nation 
to pay their last tribute to the man whom President Roose- 
velt called “the champion of the underprivileged.” The Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, the son of the President of the United States, 
United States Senators, Members of Congress, hundreds of 
business and professional men, scores of the clergy, and 
judges of the courts of our Commonwealth, and over 8,000 
veterans, with whom he served in France, joined with 100,000 
others, paying a last tribute to a great soldier and statesman. 
The esteem and respect in which he was held by his fellow 
men can be best illustrated by a quotation from a leading 
Boston newspaper—Boston Traveler—which related an ac- 
count of his life and his devotion to the public interest: 

More thani 40,000 persons passed the bier while the Bony iay in 
state in the Lynn Armory Thursday, and over 100,000 persons lined 
the streets as the body was borne to the church. 

BLY Connery was a rugged man of the people, a cham- 
pion and defender of their rights and liberties. He was a 
man of sympathy and integrity. Some men differed with him 
on matters of legislation, but no man in life ever questioned 
his honesty and character. He was independent and coura- 
geous in his views, and mere expediency never changed his 
convictions. During his 15 years in Congress he grew steadily 
in maturity of judgment and experience and left a public 
record which gives expression to his ability, his independence, 
and his unwavering courage. He was an apostle of good 
cheer, always young in spirit, yet mature in judgment. He 
lived with devotion to his God and to his country. 

I shall always hold in pleasant memory his 
beautiful character, his human sympathy, as well as his deep 
devotion to his friends and to his family. 


Italy and Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST, JUNE 28, 1937 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial headed “Out in the Open”, which was 
published in the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 28, 1937] 
OUT IN THE OPEN 

“Italy”, says Il Popolo d' Italia, Mussolini's personal organ, “has 

not been neutral in this conflict (the Spens civil war), but has 


fought, mon peste therefore, will be hers. 
“German: ds Spanish ore”, said Hitler, “and that is why we 


want a Nationalist Spain.” 

Coming hard on the heels of Italy's and Germany's withdrawal 
from the international sea patrol, this frankness is as illuminating 
as it is ominous. On the one hand, it gives substance to the 
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coax that  Tealy and Germany have definitely been viola 
both the spirit and the letter of the nonintervention agreemen 
to which they are a party. 

As a matter of fact, it was a very thin veil covering the truth 
which Duce and Fuehrer now have boldly stripped aside. It has 
been no secret that over a period of many months men and sup- 
plies have been furnished General Franco by the Fascist powers. 

Hitherto, however, these Governments have taken the stand that 
the soldiers in question were simply “volunteers” and the supplies 
those which the Spanish rebels had received before the noninter- 
vention agreement came into force. 

These pretenses are now being 8 Mussolini's statement 
makes clear what has been suspected from the beginning, that 
neither Germany nor Italy is in the slightest interested in isolat- 
ing the Spanish struggle in 
the Iberian 


to the 
they may take in the future will 
with the single eye to 2 
! O te te re en 
the nonintervention pact or pate in the naval patrol 
5 with tongue in cheek. 
But under no circumstances have they been willing to preserve 
a truly neutral attitude although more than eager to ace? France 
and Great Britain pursue such a course since that worked to the 
disadvantage of the regularly constituted Spanish Government, 
Now their unneutrality, encouraged by the victory at Bilbao and 
the preoccupation of the democratic powers and Russia with other 


y Italy’s own admission, 
bel victory. 


tage since they are more 
dependent on outside aid. But it throws a curiously disturbing 
2 on Britain’s own attitude in the Spanish civil war to have 

Sk ee ee Germany and Italy 


Unemployment Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


ER Cee e San MONITOR, JUNE 
17, 1937 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recorp a very admirable editorial en- 
titled “Time for Facts About Relief“, published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 17, 1937. I ask that the 
editorial be published in the Recorp because it gives a very 
worthy endorsement to the Murray-Hatch resolution. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Christian Science Monitor, June 17, 1937] 
TIME FOR FACTS ABOUT RELIEF 


So quickly that it must have surprised even its authors, the 
Murray-Hatch resolution for a broad investigation of unemploy- 
ment relief was passed by the Senate last week and sent to the 
House of Representatives. Introduced in February, the proposal 
lay almost unnoticed until the Senate was confronted with a 
$1,500,000,000 lump-sum appropriation for continual relief. Then 
a thorough, impartial inquiry with a view to formulating perma- 
nent policy was 80 oy right that there was not a quibble. 

But now the actual ob of such an inquiry depends on 
companion action in the lower house. Representative MAURY 
Maverick has introduced a resolution there that is similar to the 
Murray-Hatch resolution in all ts but one. Whereas by the 
Senate measure appointment of the entire commission of from 
five to fifteen would be in the hands of President Roosevelt, Mr. 
MAVERICK proposes that the commission consist of three Members 
of the House of Representatives, three from the Senate, and six 
qualified and distinguished citizens to be chosen by the President. 
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The House form of the resolution is likely to be accepted, it is 
understood, for it would have the merit of bringing into the com- 
mission Members of the two legislative houses which would have 
to act on its findings and recommendations if these were to be 
of value. Clearly more information is needed if Congress is to act 
intelligently and constructively on continued demands for relief. 

“All America is lined up in camps on the relief question, and 
many of the factions are organized on bias, misinformation, and 
half truths”, said William Hodson, chairman of the American 
Association of Social Workers, recently. “The time has come when 
the President should call upon the best brains of the country to 
study the baffling national problem of relief and unemployment.” 

Mr. Hodson advocated a nonpolitical, fact-seeking commission of 
the type of the various British royal commissions which have 
studied such subjects as civil service, income taxes, unemployment 
insurance, food prices, coal production, and the poor laws. British 
public-assistance policy is largely the outgrowth of the work of 
such a commission in 1905. 

American public opinion very much needs the reliable informa- 
tion that could be adduced by a commission of outstanding citizens. 
If unemployment relief is destined to become a permanent re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, surely relief policy should 
be determined not by a small group in an emergency administra- 
tive agency but by the legislative branch of the Government with 
all possible informational assistance. 


Dedication of the Roscoe P. Copeland Auditorium 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 
HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND, OF NEW YORK, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE ROSCOE P. COPELAND AUDI- 
TORIUM AT DEXTER, MICH., JUNE 13, 1937 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Corr! on the 
occasion of the dedication at Dexter, Mich., on June 13, 1937, 
of an auditorium memorializing his father. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


That Dexter has seen fit to name this beautiful and commodious 
auditorium as it has, makes my sister and me very proud and 
happy. It will be to us, doubtless more than to others, a con- 
stant reminder of our father’s eagerness to promote the welfare 
of youth. That thought was the controlling motive of his long 
life. Were he here today he would frown upon the name you 
have chosen for 8 pa would applaud the purposes to which the 
auditorium is dedicated. 

There can be no doubt that every school building should be 
the scene of a large share of the community's recreational and 
social activities. It should be used not only by the pupils but 
by the whole community. As I see it, it should be the center 
of the community's life. 

The church, unfortunately perhaps, is limited in its activities to 
its membership and related individuals. Without treading on the 
toes of its sister congregations it can hardly minister to the entire 


area. 
This is not true of the school, which has a parish as wide as its 
educational limits under the law. -In the true sense it is the 


will be done here to promote health and sportsmanlike character. 

What it can accomplish in worth-while entertainment justifies 
its existence. But what I have in mind goes beyond these com- 
mendable features of its aims. 

Prankly, I have the feeling that the school fails in its true 
mission unless it presents a balanced program of education for 
the entire community. That involves leadership on the part of 
the school in the recreational and social activities of parents and 
other adults. It does seem that it is uneconomical to close the 
school buildings at 4 or 6 o'clock in the afternoon. But on the 
educational side, surely, to neglect bringing the community into 
the school plant at night is a failure to seize the opportunity for 
leadership in adult education. 

Is not this hesitancy to make such use of the school plant due 
to the lack of recorded and accepted statement of the purposes 
of adult education? 
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There are ample precedents, and convincing arguments, in lit- 
erature, to support the contention that the objectives of public 
education should include leadership and participation of the teach- 
ers in the community activities. It cannot be doubted that to do 
this is in the interest of public policy, but it will not become uni- 
versal practice until there is public acceptance of these objectives. 

As in the case of Michigan, this process may begin with a State- 
wide adoption of a few general “goals of education.” But the 
process will not have developed in the traditional American way 
until such a plan has been made the rule for each county and 
each township and each district and has found popular support 
because it commands local conviction, This requires a leadership 
which is dependent, at every step, upon a frank and friendly rela- 
tionship on the part of the teachers with the parents. In this 
way only can the respect of the latter be won. The adults of the 
community must be convinced that they are being led sincerely, 
as well as in a direction and along a path which they understand 
and approve. 

The application of this procedure to adult education requires 
uniform and consistent application over a period of years. Fre- 
quent changes in school personnel interfere with unform policies 
and practices. The transition from the propaganda stage in the 
development of adult education to a truly professional stage, 
involves the concentrated attention of the teaching profession. 

The burden of leadership in community coordination and in 
cooperation between the school and the home rests, primarily 
and appropriately, upon school people. That burden, however, 
is not as exacting as it may seem. No group of teachers is con- 
demned to work out anew and alone its program of action. In 
many quarters much is being done. Reference to reports of 
progress in such places will simplify planning, releasing time 
and energy for the study of purely local problems of organization 
and administration. 

Perhaps the methods used in community-chest drives, which 
have met with a high degree of success throughout the country, 
may be found suggestive. In any survey of possible modes of 
procedure, it should be kept in mind that the efforts to achieve 
community coordination and home cooperation must be unre- 
mitting. No plan can succeed unless it is based upon a vivid 
realization of educational and social needs and a full acceptance 
of the aims of a program mutually agreed upon and understood. 

Above the turmoil of strife and the welter of injustice, the 
standard to which, in the words of Washington, “the good and 
honest may repair“, is still the preamble of our Constitution with 
its call to unity, justice, tranquillity, the common defense and 
welfare, the establishment of liberty. The authority for that 
standard must be “we the people.” The burden of carrying out 
the declared purpose of our Government still rests upon all the 
people. No group or clique or bloc or party can or will release 
us from responsibility. 

It is not the mission of the teacher to devise a new political 
and social order and induce children to live in a school teacher's 
utopia, any more than it is the mission of a Senator, a banker, 
an engineer, or a farmer to coax them to live in one of their sev- 
eral utopias. The mission of the teacher is to minister to the 
growth of the child in physical, mental, social, and moral health. 
In that respect it closely parallels the mission of the physician. 
It helps us to understand why Christ, the Teacher, is called the 
“Great Physician.” We will do well to follow in His footsteps. 

Our quest for betterment, personal and national, has led us 
into the midst of complex problems and baffling difficulties. We 
cannot escape them. Our only recourse is to face them squarely 
and solve them with such wisdom, skill, and honesty as we have. 
We are sorely in need of more knowledge of pertinent facts, of more 
skill in assembling and interpreting facts, of a broader vision of 
what is worth while in life, of a keener sense of trusteeship, of 
more self-control and self-reliance, of more courage to stand 
steadfast even though it be to our own hurt, and of more down- 
right honesty in all our dealings with ourselves and with others; 
in a word, more nobility of character. When our children come to 
maturity and face the problems and perplexities of their world they 
will need those qualities of competence and character as desper- 
ately as we, in our troubled world, need them now. There is the 
mission of the school in our democracy—and a noble mission it is, 

But let us remember, it is not a mission that can be achieved 
by the schools alone. Nothing short of faithful and persistent 
cooperation on the part of the entire community can bring about 
a and deep-seated fidelity to our common democratic 
aims. Without that fidelity our democracy cannot survive. With 
it we can save the world. 

I speak feelingly, because I feel deeply. America is at the cross- 
Toads. The problem we face is not alone that of men in high 
places; it is the problem of every American citizen. It is the 
problem of every Dexterite; it is the problem of all who reside in 
these adjoining townships. 

I don't need to tell you I love Dexter. I love it as I never have 
any other place. Because of this I want to see Dexter in the fore- 
front of every good work, doing its full part to preserve our 
America and keep it as our parents and grandparents knew it. 
We want no new order; we pray and strive to preserve the insti- 
tutions established by the fathers of the Constitution. 

This auditorium can be used to blend the community life. If 
it does that, it will have a large part in preserving our democracy. 
I pray that may be the mission of those who administer this 
school of which I take the greatest pride in being a graduate. 
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Favoring an Impartial Investigation of Federal 
Tax Avoidance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1937 


SPEECH OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ORANGE COUNTY REPUBLICAN 
COMMITTEE AT GOSHEN, N. T., JUNE 19, 1937; ALSO A 
STATEMENT 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following speech delivered 
by me at the annual meeting of the Orange County Repub- 
lican Committee at Goshen, N. Y., June 19, 1937; also a 
statement: 


A week ago I asked that an investigation of the income-tax 
payments of President Roosevelt be made by the congressional 
pointed to in te evasions and avoidances of 
taxes. In view of the fact that the administration has submitted 
the names of a number of prominent men, charging them with 
tax avoidance, among whom are some liberal contributors to the 
Republican Party, I believe this investigation should not be re- 
to just a few individuals selected by the administration, 
all fairness should likewise include the President and cer- 
embers of the Cabinet on the basis that “what is sauce for 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 

I have received hundreds of letters from all sections of the coun- 
try as a result of my recent statement suggesting an investigation 
of the President’s income-tax returns, all of which have favored 
an 


(2) Alleged payment of rental on Hyde Park property to Mrs. 
James Roosevelt by the Federal Government for maintenance dur- 
ing occupation by the President as summer White House. 

(3) Alleged avoidance of income-tax payments by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for charity. The law provides that payment of taxes 
cannot be evaded by payment to third persons, and permits de- 
ductions from income for charity to 15 percent of income, but 
does not allow entire sums paid for services—broadcasts, syndi- 
cated articles, eto. to be contributed to charity without payment 
of taxes. 

(4) Examine income-tax returns of James Roosevelt, Anna R. 
Boettiger, Elliott Roosevelt, James A. Farley, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Harry L. Hopkins, John L. Lewis, and Henry L. Doherty. 

(5) In te contributions and tax payments of labor unions, 
particularly the C. I. O. and the United Mine Workers of America, 
which 8 a $500,000 contribution to the Democratic cam- 

in É 

(6) Scrutinize Meriwether Reserve, Inc., a Delaware corpora- 

tion, of which President Roosevelt is president, to which funds of 
the Warm Springs Foundation are alleged to be diverted. 
(7) Ascertain whether President Roosevelt received benefits 
from the A. A. A. for plowing under cotton on his Georgia plan- 
tation, or whether he failed to comply with the law and did not 
plow under. 

(8) Investigation of all “personal holding corporations”, either 
in the United States or foreign countries, set up by individuals 
in high public office to avoid tax payments. 

These suggestions will be turned over to the committee, and it 
is up to them to ascertain the facts, which I think is the least 
they should do. Many of these charges are being widely circu- 
lated throughout the country, and in justice to the administra- 
tion and the individuals concerned they should be thoroughly and 
impartially investigated and either scotched or, in case they are 
substantiated, proper congressional action taken. 

There were many other questions raised, which I did not think 
were of sufficient importance or merit to submit to the investi- 
gating committee. The two following were obviously outside of 
the scope and jurisdiction of the tax-avoidance committee, but 
which should be investigated by a proper committee of the 
House: 

(1) Inquire into President Roosevelt's numerous vacations at 


mse. 
(2) Investigate action of Democratic National Committee in 
selling campaign books autographed by the President to corpo- 
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rations to pay campaign debts, in violation of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 


Personally I am unwilling to believe that there is substantial 
foundation for the persistent rumors that Mrs. James Roosevelt 
receives any rental from the Federal Government or claims depre- 
ciation on the Hyde Park estate, concerning which I have received 
so Many communications. 

There is nothing personal or vindictive in these charges, as I 
abhor personalities or abuse and would be the first to help cor- 
rect any misleading statements. 


THE INCOME-TAX INQUISITION 
Statement of Representative HamiLTon Fis, June 26, 1937 


A cursory perusal of the names submitted by the Treasury De- 
partment to the Joint Congressional Committee Investigating Tax 
Avoidances reads like a list of those who contributed to the cam- 
paign funds against the reelection of President Roosevelt. I have 
taken the trouble to check up many of the names, and find that 
with few exceptions they are opponents of the administration or 
campaign contributors. The main exceptions are the owners of 
the Scripps-Howard chain of , former ardent supporters 
of the President, but who now—perhaps by coincidence—are op- 
posing the President's plan to pack the Supreme Court and destroy 
the independence of the judiciary. It is obvious that there are 
few, if any, of the Democratic campaign contributors mentioned, 
with the exception of Jacob Ruppert, who certainly is not friendly 
to the New Deal. 

Each day it appears more and more apparent that the investiga- 
tion is in the nature of an inquisition, and that opponents of the 
administration are being singled out for punishment and reprisal 
by the New Deal. Although I am in favor of plugging all loop- 
holes and doing away with personal holding corporations, both 
foreign and domestic, none of the men or women mentioned are 

with violating the law. 

In view of the presentation of a selected and hand-picked list 
by the Treasury Department, I reiterate my request for an investi- 
gation of the income-tax returns of Franklin D. Roosevelt, mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt family, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, Postmaster General James A. Farley, Jesse Jones, and Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr., most of whom, it is charged, have used identically 
the same tactics, such as the creation of personal holding cor- 
porations and deductions for farm losses and depreciation and 
taking advantage of other loopholes to reduce their income-tax 
payments to the Federal Government. 

I am prepared to go before the joint committee whenever it is 
ready to investigate the income-tax payments of members of the 
administration. As one who favors plugging all income-tax loop- 
holes, I believe it is the duty of the committee to make this 
investigation impartial and not single out and smear the Du Ponts, 
Mellons, Sloans, Fishers, Raskobs, and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, a 
Morgan partner, accused of “gypping” the Government, who are 
known as opponents of the New Deal, and unfriendly editors such 
as Paul Block and William Dewart, of the New York Sun. 


Extension of Federal Highway Act to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1937 


LETTER A. HESSE, HIGHWAY ENGINEER OF 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, TO C. C. GARLAND, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE ALASKA DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE OF THE 
TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I offer herewith for insertion in the Recorp copy 
of letter, dated April 9, addressed to Mr. C. C. Garland, 
chairman of the Alaska development committee of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma, Wash., signed 
by Hon. William A. Hesse, highway engineer of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, relative to the desirability of extension of 
the provisions of the Federal Highway Act to Alaska. 

Mr. Hesse is an engineer of talent and wide experience 
who has lived many years in Alaska and is intimately 
acquainted with all parts of the Territory. Mr. Hesse has 
served as highway engineer for the Territory of Alaska 
continuously since 1931, and no one, in or out of Alaska, 
is better qualified than he to speak on the subject of the 
extension of the Federal Highway Act to the Territory. 
His letter follows: 
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TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE or HIGHWAY ENGINEER, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 9, 1937. 
Mr. C. C. GARLAND, 


Chairman, Alaska Development Committee, 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Sm: This office is in receipt of a copy of your communi- 
cation dated April 2, 1937, addressed to Mr. Curtis G. Shattuck, 
of this city, and I wish to express to you my gratitude for the 
part your committee and the board of trustees of the Tacoma 
chamber is with reference to H. R. 1554 now pending 
before Congress to extend the Federal Highway Act to Alaska. 

There are no valid reasons why the provisions of that act 
should not be extended to Alaska, but there are abundant 
reasons why it should be. 

At the present time there are three road-building agencies 
in Alaska—two Federal and one Territorial. The Bureau of 
Public Roads, under the Department of Agriculture, confines 
its road work to the national forests; and the Alaska Road 
Commission, under the Interior Department, carries on its road 
work outside of the national forests while the Territorial road 
board operates both jointly with and independently of the other 
two. 

It is obvious that with such a set-up there must be dupli- 
cated activities, increased overhead costs, and a tendency to work 
at cross purposes. While it is not intended here to criticize the 
splendid work that has been performed by both Federal agen- 
cies, the whole system, aside from being awkward and cumber- 
some, does not give Alaska the voice in road planning and road 
building that it should by right have. 

On account of conditions that are peculiar to Alaska some mod- 
ification of the Federal Highway Act would become necessary in 
its application to this Territory, but these involve no 
serious problem nor would they affect State rights under the law, 
on the contrary they would be proposed not alone for the purpose 
cf providing an adequate and equitable apportionment for Alaska 
but to protect the rights of participating States as well. 

It is assumed that your body is familiar with the operation of 
this act but in order that a better understanding may be had as 
to just how the extension of the act would affect the Territory I 
am taking the liberty of inviting to your attention some of the 
problems that confront us and some of the provisions of the 
act. 


Under the provisions of the act approved November 9, 1921, 
Federal funds are allocated on the following basis: 

One-third on a basis of the ratio that the area of the State 
bears to the total area of all States, 

One-third on a basis of the ratio which the population of the 
State bears to the total population of all States, and 

One-third on a basis of the ratio that the mileage that the 
rural delivery routes and the star routes of the State bears to the 
total mileage of all States. 

These apportionments contemplate Federal aid upon approved 
projects not to exceed 50 percent of the estimated cost, except in 
the case of any State containing unappropriated public lands ex- 
ceeding 5 percent of all the lands in such State. in which case the 
contribution by the United States shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the estimated cost plus a percentage equal to one-half the per- 
centage which the area of such unappropriated public lands bears 
to the total area of the State. 

The provisions of the existing Federal Highway Act make a dis- 
tinction between primary or interstate highways and secondary or 
intercountry highways and fixes the percentage of each that 
may be constructed under Federal aid. 

While our present disconnected roads may be wholly or par- 
tially connected with one another in time, we have neither pri- 
mary nor secondary roads in the sense indicated. Certain pre- 
scribed specifications or types that are rigidly insisted upon in 
the States are unn in Alaska. Alaska needs not so much 
better roads, but more road mileage; and roads from $5,000 
to $10,000 per mile in the interior and from $15,000 to $30,000 per 
mile in the coastal areas will meet the requirements for many 
years to come. 

The Territory has found it necessary to carry on projects for 
which there has been a need and for which Federal funds have 
not been available. We have so far carried on practically all of 
the aviation-field construction with Territorial funds. Aviation 
today is as essential to the development of the Territory as the 
ope! 8 serves its purpose without in any way conflicting with 
the o A 

We have winter trails and sled roads that play an important 
part in the transportation of mail and supplies. 

We have 275 refuge cabins that furnish shelter for winter mail 
carriers and other overland travelers, and we support (with road 
funds) other activities not directly related to roads yet essential 
to transportation. 

While this office is unable to supply accurate data upon which 
Federal road apportionments are made, the following figures con- 
vey an idea as to how the act would apply to Alaska, based upon 
the 1933 authorization of $125,000,000. 

Assuming the area of the continental United States to be 3,026,- 
789 square miles, that of Alaska 586,000 square miles, and Hawaii 
6,449 square miles, the area factor for Alaska would be 16.2 per- 
cent, which means that upon a basis of the area Alaska’s share of 
Federal funds that year would have been $6,750,208, an amount 
not commensurate with our needs nor within our ability to match; 
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so it is therefore suggested that, in determining Alaska's percent- ! 
age on a basis of the area, that a fraction of the area be used that | 
would represent a consistent apportionment on a basis of area, 
and I suggest one-quarter. 

Upon this basis Alaska would receive $1,687,552. 

Assuming the population of the United States, including | 
Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, to be 137,452,764, the popula- 
tion factor for Alaska would be 0.043 percent, which means that 
it would have shared out of the 1933 authorization $17,916, 

The mileage factor for Alaska from the data that I have would 
be 0.621 percent, and the apportionment for Alaska in 1933 would 
have been $258,750. 

Using one quarter of the area of Alaska as a basis in computing 
the area apportionment, it will be seen that Alaska would have 
received during 1933 the sum of $1,964,218. This does not mean 
that Alaska roads would have cost the Federal Government that 
much more during that year. It simply means that the money 
would have been expended upon roads in the Territory in a dif- 
ferent manner. f 

The opinion seems to prevail in some quarters that the Federal | 
Government spends money lavishly upon roads in Alaska while the 
Territorial government contributes nothing, and I am enclosing’ 
herewith a statement made by this office in reply to a charge 
made by the then Congressman Simmons, of Nebraska. 

Road expenditures for the current year by the Territory will 
amount to about 15 percent of all road costs and represents ap- 
proximately what the Territory has contributed in the past. Out 
of the road expenditures for the current year 10 percent will 
represent funds collected by the Federal Government in tax levies, 
In other words, the actual Federal appropriations for roads in 
VVV 75 percent of all 
roa 3 

Let us see just how Alaska would fare under the provisions 
of the act that relates to the public-land States. 

The public domain here in Alaska constitutes fully 99 percent 
of the area of the Territory, or, stated differently and perhaps more 
piste pei less than 1 percent of the area of Alaska is privately 
owned. 

Under the provisions of the law in any State having more than 
5 percent of its area in unappropriated public lands the 50- 
percent Federal aid on approved projects would be increased to a 
percentage equal to 50 percent plus one-half of the percentage of 
unappropriated public lands, which in this case would be 49.5 
percent and this added to 50 percent would make 99.5 percent as 
the Federal contribution. 

Alaska does not expect any such a concession; it is willing to 
accept the Federal Highway Act on any fair and equitable basis. 

This office believes that Alaska $2,000,000 annually upon 
roads outside of the national forests which carry a separate 
authorization, and that the apportionment on a basis of one- 
quarter the area would seem fair, but if the Federal authorizations 
should be materially reduced then some other factor should be 
chosen to produce the amount indicated and which the Territory 
can match on a basis of what some of the public-land States 
contribute. 

The greatest single need for the Territory today is an adequate 
system of roads. We do, of course, need people, but population will 
come with roads and not otherwise. 

Thanking you again for your efforts in our behalf, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. A. HESSE, 


Highway Engineer. 


Completing the Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, OF INDIANA, ON 
JUNE 27, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of 
the House, I present herewith for printing in the Recorp an 
address I delivered to the people of my home city, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., over Station WIRE on Sunday, June 27, 1937. 
The address referred to follows: 


In availing myself of the broadcast privilege of accounting for 
my stewardship to my old friends and neighbors so generously 
extended to me by Station WIRE, I wish first of all to speak of 
the progress that is being made through my war referendum peace 
resolution toward completing the Constitution in the spirit of the. 
Bill of Rights. Very appropriately, I think, this radio address will 
bear the title “Completing the Bill of Rights.” 


The Bill of Rights, embraced in the first 10 amendments of the 
Constitution, is the Magna Carta of American freedom. It is the 
fundamental tee of liberty for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, down to the remotest genera- 
tion. Those 10 amendments are a mighty force forever beating 
back the waves of despotism and shielding from the iron hand 
of tyranny all who are fortunate enough to live under the Amer- 
ican flag. Those amendments were proposed to the legislatures 
of the several States by the First Congress on September 25, 1789, 
and their ratification made the Constitution what it would not 
have been without them—a vital, living, never-failing force for 
the safeguarding of human rights. By those amendments the 
people of America are guaranteed the inestimable blessings of 
freedom freedom of conscience, freedom of religious worship, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, trial by jury, freedom 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances; the right to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures 


As if under the guidance of Divine inspiration, the Bill of 
Rights captured the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, who wrote 
into the great Declaration the precious doctrine that “all men are 
created equal”, and molded that philosophy into a perpetual force 
for the service of humanity, to the end that the shackles might be 
removed from the human spirit and that man might be free to 
achieve the highest aims of happiness and usefulness that can 
come to a creature of God, made in the image of his Maker. 

ONE MORE AMENDMENT NEEDED 


The Constitution today needs just one more amendment to 
make the Bill of Rights complete—an amendment transferring the 
power to declare war from a little group or oligarchy in Washing- 
ton to the people of America, who have to do the dying and the 
suffering when war comes. I have proposed such an amendment 
in House Joint Resolution No. 199, which reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its Territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall 
not become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes 
cast thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. , when it 
deems a national crisis to exist, may, by concurrent resolution, 
refer the question of war or peace to the citizens of the States, 
the question to be voted on being, Shall the United States declare 
war on Congress may otherwise by law provide for the 
enforcement of this section.” 

The adoption of this amendment, which would make the people, 
instead of a little group, the judges as to when war shall be 
declared, would round out the Bill of Rights and make it fit 
twentieth-century conditions. If it were adopted now it would 
be the twenty-second amendment of ore EP EC 3 

irit and its proper place wo no. 11, 
Samet ot tee Bill of Rights. What, I ask you, would be 
more in harmony with Jeffersonian philosophy, which runs like 
a thread all through the Bill of Rights, than an amendment that 
would make all men and women equal when it comes to the 
greatest of all decisions, the decision that means more to our 
people than all things else, the decision that involves the lives 
of our loved ones, the wrecking of happy homes, and griefs un- 
bearable; the decision that casts the die for peace or war? 

The amendment I propose is based on the philosophy that 
those who have to suffer and, if need be, to die and to bear the 
awful burdens and griefs of war, should have something to say 
as to whether war shall be declared. 

Is not that proposal in complete harmony with the Bill of Rights? 
Can anyone imagine that Thomas Jefferson, whose inscrutable 
wisdom dictated the Bill of Rights, would be in favor of sending 
our boys into foreign wars, to be slaughtered in the settlement of 
quarrels growing out of the age-old hatreds and rivalries of for- 
eign governments, without the people of America having some- 
thing to say about it? 

WHY OUR FOREFATHERS DID NOT FAVOR WAR REFERENDUM 


Now, I know what you are thinking, and I am ready to answer 
your question. You are thinking that if the existing method of 
declaring war by a little group comprising a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Co: is so imperfect and undependable as a means of 
registering the Nation's will in regard to war, why did the founding 
fathers adopt it at the beginning? Why was such a mechanism 
ever written into the Constitution? Why did not George Wash- 
ington favor a war referendum? Why did not Thomas Jefferson, 
who wrote into the great Declaration the immortal doctrine that 
“all men are created equal” see to it that a provision for a popular 
yote on war was included in his cherished Bill of Rights? Per- 
tinent and proper questions, all of these. Certainly no one doubts 
the breadth and depths of the altruism of the seers who founded 
this Republic. But far-seeing as they were, they could not fore- 
see the development in the means of communication that has made 
a war referendum practicable. Acting in the light of their times 
they lodged the war-making power the nearest to the people 
it could be put under the conditions then existing—and that 
was in the Co There was great rejoicing among the friends 
of the people in the Constitutional Convention when they were 
able to defeat a movement to lodge the war power with the 
President, which was the aim of the monarchists of that time; 
and Thomas Jefferson in one of his letters spoke exultantly of 
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that victory for the people. The only kind of representative 
government the founding fathers knew was representative govern- 
ment at its best, and when they got the war power vested in 
Congress they consoled themselves with the thought that it was 
lodged nearest to the people. 

In those times the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
radio were in the bosom of the unknown future. Even the pony 
express was as yet undreamed of. A letter mailed on the eastern 
seaboard was 6 months reaching the uttermost frontiers of the 
country, if, indeed, it ever got there, and traveling was so tedious, 
long-drawn-out, and precarious that Members of Congress were 
allowed mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile to cover tavern 
bills, etc., on the long journey to Washington and return to their 


NOW IT IS ALL DIFFERENT 


Now the fast train roars across the country in 100 hours; the 
airplane in 24; the telegraph, telephone, and radio have annihilated 
time and space. The two great broadcasting systems gave me 
time over their networks to explain my peace amendment to the 
people of the country, and sitting before a microphone in Wash- 
ington I talked to the entire Nation. The only tenable argument 
ever made against a war referendum, namely, that it would con- 
sume too much time, thus giving an enemy nation the advantage, 
has been completely nullified by modern perfection in the means 
of communication. 

There are 435 Members of the House and 96 Senators, but as a 
matter of fact war may now be declared by 218 Representatives 
and 49 Senators, a total of 267 individuals, while about 130,000,000 
other people have nothing to say about it. Thus we find the war 
power vested in a very little group in Washington, subject to all 
kinds of pressures and influences, a group that is singularly in- 
fluenced and dominated by one other individual, the other indi- 
vidual being whoever may happen at any given time to occupy 
the office of President of the United States. 

I have the highest admiration for the peace-loving aims of our 
present President, but the service of one President is but a 
moment in the life of a nation. Suppose that sometime in the 
future a tyrant, a modern Napoleon, should appear in the White 
House. What then? He could grab the war power and run 
amuck, and unless my amendment is adopted the people of 
America would be as helpless as newborn babes to prevent it. 

A declaration of war is no idle and inconsequential thing. It 
signs the death warrant of our fine young manhood. It is a case 
where the principal and not the agent should act, and in this 
case the principal is the 130,000,000 people who comprise the 
American Nation. War should be declared, if it is declared at all, 
in the privacy of the ballot booths, each cititzen alone with his 
Maker. In that way we will have a true verdict of the composite 
judgment and conscience of the American people and not the 
verdict of unconscionable, selfish interests bent on achieving 
ambitions, satisfying hatreds, or reaping dirty dollars from human 


NO IMPAIRMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


If the constitutional amendment I propose—the amendment 
that is so much needed to complete the Bill of Rights and to keep 
America a nation of free men and women—is adopted, it will pre- 
vent our boys from being sent into the shambles of foreign wars 
to die in the settlement of quarrels of alien origin. I believe it 
will keep America out of all wars unless occasion should arise to 
wage a righteous war of self-defense. There is nothing in my 
proposed amendment, and nothing could fiow from it, that could 
possibly impair our national defense. The enjoyment of sover- 
eignty implies the obligation of being prepared at all times to de- 
fend that sovereignty. All my amendment does is to change the 
mechanism so that the trigger that declares war will be pulled by 
the people and not by a little clique in Washington. Nearly ail 
my mature life I have lived among Members of Congress, and I 
respect their average intelligence and patriotism. It is a high 
average. But Members of Congress are human, and they are 
likely to crack under the strain when a thousand threatening and 
cajoling influences apply the war pressure. 

It gives me much pleasure to report that my proposal to com- 
plete the Bill of Rights by transferring the war power to the 
people now has the support of 134 Members of Congress, who have 
signed a discharge petition I have filed at the Speaker’s desk to 
bring my resolution out of committee and before the House for 
debate and a vote. The petition will become effective if and 
when it receives 218 si One Member, Mr. Knutson, of 
Minnesota, on his own initiative, has written to all Members on 
the Republican side of the Chamber asking them to sign the dis- 
charge petition. It has the support of outstanding World War 
veterans, like Mr. Fisu, of New York; Mr. Boreau, of Wisconsin; 
Mr, Maverick, of Texas; Mr. BREWSTER, of Maine; Mr. HOUSTON, of 
Kansas; Mr. Izac, of California; Mr. JOHNSON, of Oklahoma; Mr. 
BIERMANN, of Iowa; Mr. GRISWOLD, of Indiana; Mr. Kvats, of Min- 
nesota; Mr. Parman, of Texas; and Mr. RANKIN, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
all of whom know from experience the meaning of war. The 134 
Members who signed this document did so with a solemn realiza- 
tion of the issues involved. Collectively they represent over 34,000,- 
000 American people, or more than one-fourth of the Nation. 
I hope to see this amendment ratified, thus bringing the Bill of 
Rights up to date in its application to a modern world. 
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William P. Connery, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1937 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE UNITED GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES ON THE DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM P. CONNERY, 
JR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution recently adopted by the United Government Em- 
ployees on the death of our late beloved and distinguished 
colleague, William P. Connery, Jr. 

JUNE 22, 1937. 


` Whereas it has pleased the Almighty God to remove from our 
midst by sudden and unexpected death our esteemed friend, cham- 
pion of the rights of labor, benefactor of the common people, the 


y 
a e of and leadershi king always for 
the highest type citizenry p. wor! 
the good and welfare of humanity, and for the sincere brotherhood 
of his fellow men, regardless of race, creed, color, or previous 
condition; and 

Whereas in the sudden death of the late Congressman WILLIAM 
P. Connery, Jr., there is real sadness among the various labor 

tions because of the irreparable loss to the Nation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the United Government Employees, Inc., 
that a true friend of the Government employees and labor has 
fallen, join with other organizations in expressing sincere sym- 
pathy; be it further 

Resolved, That we offer to his bereaved family and mourning 
friends, over whom sorrow has hung her sable mantle, our heart- 
felt condolences, and pray that infinite goodness may bring speedy 
relief to their burdened hearts and inspire them with the consola- 
tions that hope in futurity and faith in God given even in the 
shadow of the tomb; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly engrossed, 
be presented to the family of our deceased friend; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Congress- 
man JoHN W. McCormack (Massachusetts) and become a perma- 
nent part of the record of the House of Representatives. 

Epcar G. Brown, President. 


GEORGE B. SMAcKUM, 
G. N. T. GRAY, 
Committee. 


Reorganization of Federal Judiciary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 
ARTICLE BY HON. THEODORE F. GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the June issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal. The article is entitled “The Supreme Court and 
the President’s Proposal.” It is written by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], who is a member 
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of the Rhode Island bar and a member of the council on 
legal education of the American Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION IS WHETHER OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN 
AND WILL ENACT LAWS TO CORRECT THE EXISTING EVILS IN OUR SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC SYSTEMS-—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’'S MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN SPEECH WAS A FRANK AVOWAL OF HIS OBJECTIVES, SET BEFORE 
THE PEOPLE FOR APPROVAL OR DISAPPROVAL, NOTWITHSTANDING WHAT 
THE SUPREME COURT HAD SAID—THERE CAN THUS BE NO DOUBT AS TO 
THE OBJECTIVES FOR WHICH THEY VOTED—PRESIDENTS PLAN FOR 
REORGANIZATION OF SUPREME COURT ADVOCATED BECAUSE IT SEEMS 
ONLY PRACTICAL WAY OF REMEDYING EVILS WHICH THREATEN CON- 
TINUANCE OF OUR CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM AND DEMOCRATIC FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT, ETC. 


(By THEODORE Francis GREEN, member of Rhode Island bar; United 
States Senator from Rhode Island; member of council on legal 
education of American Bar Association) 


The fundamental question is whether our Federal Government 
can and will enact laws to correct the evils in our social 
and economic systems. In this land of abundance millions of 
our fellow citizens are destitute and many more millions are very 
poor and face the future with an uncertainty almost hopeless. The 
measures planned to help them may be summarized under the 
popular term “the New Deal.” This help is proposed not only on 
humanitarian grounds but also on the grounds that only by such 
measures can our capitalistic system and our democratic form of 
government be preserved. 

There are many who do not recognize any obligation on the part 
of the Federal Government to remedy this condition. nat- 
urally are glad to believe that the Government cannot do this 
under our Constitution. There are some others who believe such 
action would be desirable but also believe that the Government is 
powerless because the Supreme Court says it is. The desirability 
of doing this is one thing and the power to do it quite another, 
though the two are often confused even by lawyers and judges. 

Last fall there was a national election at which the people 
elected a President and a third of the Senate, and a House of 
Representatives as well as many governors and other State officers. 
The people elected in the main those candidates who, they believed, 
stood for the political philosophy known as the New Deal. They 
elected them by an overwhelming vote, which reaffirmed more 
strongly their definite purpose similarly expressed at two preceding 
national elections. If anyone doubts this, I suggest that he reread 
the President’s Madison Garden speech just before the last 
election and study the objectives therein set forth in the light of 
what the Supreme Court had decided up to that time. Fairly 
construed, I think it was a frank avowal of those objectives which 
then and there were put before the voters for approval or dis- 
approval, notwithstanding what the Supreme Court had said. In 
the light of the election returns there can be no doubt as to the 
objectives for which the people voted. 

It is the duty of the President, the Senators, and the Repre- 
sentatives so elected to try to carry this will of the people into 
effect. The national platform on which they stood stated: “We 
have sought and will continue to seek to meet these problems 
through legislation within the Constitution.” This meant that 
amendment of the Constitution was to be tried only as a last 
resort, if all means within the Constitution failed. 

Our Government is a representative d . The people 
decide general principles and general objectives and elect their 
representatives to decide on the best means of applying those 
principles and attaining those objectives. So in this instance 
the people decided in favor of the general principles of the New 
Deal and elected us to decide how best to carry them into effect. 
That is our mandate, binding not on the President alone but as 
well on all those elected with him on the same platform. The 
only question, then, we should debate is how we can best accom- 
plish this. We should no longer debate whether it ought or 
ought not to be accomplished. It is no time for an appeal from 
the result of these three national elections by those who at these 
elections advocated another political philosophy, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say “by those who opposed this 
philosophy and advocated no other.” Yet we now find all of 
these who then were its opponents, and a few of those who then 
were thought to be its advocates, seeking to reopen the whole 
question anew. 

Whatever any others elected on a New Deal platform may con- 
ceive to be their duty—and I do not question anyone’s honesty— 
I conceive it to be my duty to carry out that mandate. I adyo- 
cate the plan for reorganization of the Supreme Court proposed 
by the President because, by the process of elimination, I see no 
other practical way of g out the principles of the New 
Deal, and coming to the relief of a distraught people, and 
remedying the evils in our social and economic systems which 
threaten the very continuance of our capitalistic system and our 
democratic form of government. I have been asked to tell you 
why I came to this conclusion. At the same time let me say that 
I think there is room for honest difference of opinion and no 
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podet on. fot questioning the Mosi: or patrio tani of thog- who 
er. 


Constitution was drafted it was urged by James Wilson the 
Court should have this function, but this proposal, though sup- 
Madison and by Ellsworth, was emphatically voted 


ment was intended to give us carte blanche to embody our eco- 
nomical or moral beliefs in its prohibitions. Yet I can think of 
no narrower reason that seems to me to justify the present and 
the earlier decisions to which I have referred.” We find hope 


acceptance among the Justices as is shown by the 

the part of four out of the present nine Justices who, 

opposed to the social philosophy that pre- 

These four Justices, all of 

70 and three of them over 75, hold to a different 
te 


apparently the other three want to continue to impose their own 
view, and thwart the people’s view as expressed at the polls and 
through Congress. 

The solution proposed by the President proceeds on the sound 
analysis is with the 
th 


There are exceptions to 
both, naturally, but by and large it is so. Take, for example, the 
recent minimum-wage decision, which at long last overruled the 
Adkins case. All of the Justices under 70 were of the opinion 
that minimum-wage legislation was constitutional; but two-thirds 

unconsti- 


tutional. That, it seems to me, is a good illustration of the gen- 
eral rule. When Justices of the Supreme Court were first ap- 
inted their average age was 5244. The average of the present 


Justices as to give him control of the Court.” President Taft ap- 
pointed a majority of the Court and a Chief Justice. President 
Roosevelt has within 


point a Supreme Court Justice. When he that vacancy, even 
if he appoints in addition all that the proposed law will permit, 


he will have appointed only a minority of the Court. 

may say, “But we can't allow the President to pack the 
Court.” If it is “packing” to ascertain the views of prospective 
judicial nominees in advance, then the practice has been fol- 
lowed by many Presidents. When Madison had a Supreme Court 
appointment to make in 1810, ex-President Jefferson wrote: “The 
death of Associate Justice gives an opportunity for at 
length getting a Republican [he meant, of course, what we now 


the spirit of the whole Nation if they had manifested their 
beh ie dar ht Bg ane py eas Rg ian pee I trust 


to complete the reformation of the Government by this appoint- 
ment.” In the light of this letter, it would seem that the cur- 
rently much-advertised “Jeffersonian” Democrats are more Jeffer- 
sonian than Thomas Jefferson himself. 
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To turn for a moment to leaders of the other party, we know 
that Abraham Lincoln, prior to Chase's appointment, inquired as 
to the latter’s “soundness on the general issues of the war.” We 
know also that Theodore Roosevelt wrote the elder Senator Lodge 
about such matters. On July 10, 1902, he wrote about Judge 
Holmes as follows: “Now I should like to know that Judge Holmes 
was in entire sympathy with our views, that is with your views 
and mine and Judge Gray's, for instance, just as we know that 
ex-Attorney General Knowlton is, before I would feel justified in 
appointing him. Judge Gray has been one of the 


members of the Court. I should hold myself as guilty of an 
to the Nation if I should put in his place any 
man who was not absolutely sane and sound on the na- 


tional policies for which we stand in public life.” 
tember 4, 1906, he wrote about Judge Lurton: “Nothing has been 
be 
man 


as 
that the nominal politics ot the has nothing to do with his 
actions on the bench. His real politics are all important.” And 
he went on to discuss Judge Lurton's attitude on various public 
questions and continued: “On every question that would come 
before the bench he has so far shown himself to be in much 
closer touch with the policies in which you and I believe than 
even White * .“ 
Not only should a President make such investigation, but the 
Senate, whose duty it is to confirm or reject an appointment, 
should do so, too. My Senator Boram expressed this 
thought very forcefully in the Senate in 1980. He said: “* * œ 
the Court of the United States said that our action was 
null and void. Mr. President, 
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I feel I am well 
Supreme 


Bench 
of their views on these questions.” 

The President has acted in accordance with the platform on 
which he stood in the last campaign. He has not to 
amend the Constitution. His critics are obviously disappointed 
that he has not to amend it. Nevertheless they say 
in effect, “If the Constitution is to be amended, let it be only 
in the way the Constitution itself provides!” Yet they ignore 
the fact that it has been amended and reamended in another way, 
and that is by Justices of the Supreme Court construing it to 


Look at the last minimum wage case decision! 
of Monday, the 29th of March, 1937, such legislation was, as it 
had been for 14 years previously, prohibited by the Constitution. 
In the afternoon of that same day such legislation was permitted 
by the Constitution. Who amended the Constitution? Was it 
the President, or the or the legislatures of 36 States, or 
36 State conventions? No! It was simply Mr. Justice Roberts. 
He changed his mind. “The Constitution is what the judges 
say it is” The Constitution is what Mr. Justice Roberts says 
it is. The Constitution is what he says it is now. This is not 
said in disrespect of the learned Justice. It is more important to 
be right than to be consistent. His and open-mindedness 
command respect. Neither is it said in criticism of majority rule, 
which would apply equally to an enlarged Court. It is said to em- 
phasize the fact that the Federal Constitution is not something 
fixed and definite, having the precision of a tax statute, or of a 
zoning ordinance. Although it is a written instrument, it is a 
living, thing. That most glorious instrument of gov- 
ernment was conceived for no specific time. In its fundamental 
provisions, its sets forth principles applicable to all times. These 
principles have to be applied from time to time to make timely 
their timelessness. 5 

Look at the recent decisions on the Wagner Labor Act and on 
the Social Security legislation: the change of one judge’s opinion 
would have meant vital changes in the relations of capital and 
labor, and in the welfare of every wage earner in the country! 
The contrary view may be summed up in the recent words of 
Mr. Justice Sutherland who said, “The meaning of the Consti- 
tution does not change with the ebb and flow of economic 
events.” And he said this in giving his opinion that the due- 
process clause in a Federal constitutional amendment applies to a 
State law establishing a minimum wage. 

But it is still insisted by some persons, In spite of these oc- 
currences, and in spite of the score of times the Supreme Court 
has overruled itself on constitutional questions, that the New 
Deal objectives should be reached only after a constitutional 
amendment has been duly proposed and ratified. I cannot agree 
with this for several reasons. 

In the first place, a constitutional amendment is unnecessary. 
The Constitution is sufficient as it is, if consistently construed 
in the light of changing conditions. The recent decisions on 
minimum-wage legislation, on the Wagner Labor Act, and on the 
Social Security laws offer abundant proof that the Constitution 
unamended is broad enough even for the exacting needs of the 
present day. The only question is whether future decisions will 
be based on an equally broad construction of it. 

The late James Bradley Thayer in his “Legal Essays” summed 
this up admirably as follows: “As it (the Constitution) survives 
fierce controversies from age to age, it is forever silently bearing 
witness to the wisdom that went into its composition, by show- 
ing itself suited to the purposes of a great people under circum- 
stances that no one of its makers could have foreseen. Men 
have found, as they are finding now, when new and unlocked 
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for situations have presented themselves, that they were left 
with liberty to handle them. Of this quality in the Constitution 
people sometimes foolishly talk as if it meant that the great 
barriers of this instrument have been set at naught, and may 


large scope of this grea’ 
judicial interpretations have always been, are now, and always 
will be a very serious danger to the country.” 

In 


believed to be invalid. Moreover, this 
the States. It would not validate the Vermont Act, held invalid 
over strong dissent in Colgate v. Harvey. Nor if Mr. Justice Roberts 
had remained as unyielding in the minimum-wage matter as some 


0 to procedure. The distinguish: 

thet this would leave the States free to experiment with social legis- 
lation. So it would, but, since it would abolish the substantive con- 
cept of due process of law, it would also open the door to legal con- 
fiscations of every kind. So long as the victim received notice and 
an opportunity to have his objections heard, he could handily be 
separated from his property, and, it may be, from his life and liberty 
as well. Moreover, the Borah amendment would not help Federal 
legislation. The District of Columbia minimum-wage law, invali- 
dated in the Adkins case, would have had to wait for a change of 
heart on the part of the Court, just as, in fact, it had to wait for 14 

; the Borah amendment would not have aided it. 

Then there is the O'Mahoney amendment, proposed by the able 
Senator from Wyoming, which would require a 6 to 3 or a 7 to 2 
vote to declare a statute unconstitutional, How would this work 
in case the vote were 5 to 4? Which opinion would be the opinion 
of the Court, that of the majority or that of the minority? Which 
opinion could be cited as a precedent or as an analogy in later 
cases? The amendment would introduce into our constitutional 
law the novel and, I submit, unsound doctrine of minority rule. 
It might well place some of our most treasured liberties at the 
mercies of a small minority. Furthermore, as Judge John P. 
Devaney has pointed out, “Under an amendment requiring a 7 to 
2 vote one member of a minority of three would often sacrifice his 
intellectual conviction to his sense of loyalty to the united front 
of his Court and vote with the majority rather than subject thé 
Court to the criticism of declaring a law constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional by 3 votes. The logical reform of the amendment would 
succumb to the sense of loyalty to the majority of the Court.” 
This is not fanciful. In Ohio, where such a constitutional pro- 
vision is in force, this has actually happened. In Board of Educa- 
tion v. Columbus (118 Ohio State 295) the opinion referred to an 
earlier case, Morton v. State (105 Ohio State 366), where six judges 
concurred as to the unconstitutionality of a statute and com- 
mented: “This was a plain concession on the part of two judges in 
order to avoid a situation created by the amendment of section 2 
of article IV.“ 

So it is apparent, even from this brief review, that most of the 
amendments thus far proposed would be unsatisfactory. I am far 
from saying that a satisfactory amendment cannot be drawn, but 
I do insist that if such eminent lawyers as the authors of these 
— ore who have devoted much time and thought to the sub- 

„are unable to draft amendments which can survive even a 
cursory scrutiny, it will be a long, a tedious, and a difficult task 
to draft an amendment which will prove satisfactory. 

In the third place, it is doubtful whether any such amendment 
would really help. After all, we are confronted with an attitude 
of mind. The frame of mind that can give the Constitution “a 
tortured construction”, to use Mr. Justice Stone’s phrase, is fully 
capable of giving a tortured construction to any amendment. We 
do not want an amendment that goes too far in the grant of sub- 
stantive powers. On the other hand, we cannot press for an 
amendment each time that a specific case arises. In other words, 
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what is needed is an amendment which embodies the constitu- 
tional philosophy of Mr. Justice Holmes in such a way that it will 
be proof against the constitutional philosophy of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds. I will not be dogmatic and say it cannot be done, 
but I can safely state that I have not seen it done yet. 

In the fourth place, and finally, any such amendment proposed 
by Congress is practically sure to fail of ratification for a long 
time to come. This doubtless is one reason why the amendatory 
process is so strongly urged upon us by many opponents of the 
New Deal. It is not a question of popular support. The Presi- 
dent carried my own State of Rhode Island last November by 
about 40,000. Yet the Senate consists of 27 Republicans, elected 
by 51,711 voters, and only 15 Democrats, elected by 120,319, or 
over twice as many voters. A similar situation exists in many 
other States. Any amendment opposed by the minority party 
probably could not be ratified even if approved by a large majority 
of the people. 

But it is suggested that ratification could be by State conven- 
tions instead of by State legislatures; to which I reply that the 
conventions would have to be called and their composition deter- 
mined by these same legislatures opposed to the amendment, so 
that the outcome would be the same. Some persons suggest that 
Congress could call the conventions and fix their composition. 
That has never been done. It would involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in a State election in an unprecedented way and is of 
doubtful constitutionality. 

There is nothing in the President’s proposal which lessens the 
power of the Court to declare a statute unconstitutional. These 
new judges will be as free as their predecessors in all respects. 
What is needed and what the proposal provides is not subservient 
judges but more open-minded judges. The present Court is, in 
large measure, four-ninths, to be exact, not open-minded. It is 
that which has brought on the crisis; it is that which makes 
some remedy imperative. Despite the encouraging trend of deci- 
sions since the President’s proposal was first advanced, it is not 
safe to trust the destiny of 130,000,000 people to a single and 
unpredictable judicial mind. 

Talk of dictatorship seems, to me, fanciful. But if it is to be 
feared, from which direction does it threaten? The present dan- 
ger is not of the Executive encroaching on the judicial. The 
danger is of the judicial encroaching on the legislative. Was there 
ever in any democracy a dictatorship comparable with that of 
Mr. Justice Roberts? As his opinion changes he prohibits or 
permits the fixing by great sovereign States of a minimum wage 
for tens of millions of working people. He lays down and later 
reverses the fundamental law for 130,000,000 Americans. 

The powers of the Congress and of the President, of the Federal 
Government, and of the State governments expand and contract 
as he speaks from the bench. He is not answerable to anyone. 
He is not recallable by anyone. The Constitution is what he 
thinks it is. When his mind tends in one direction, railroad re- 
tirement, municipal bankruptcy, and minimum-wage legislation 
are unconstitutional; when it tends in the other direction, gold 
clause, milk control, mortgage moratorium, minimum wage, and 
social security legislation are constitutional. Yet while this is 
called “democracy” and “government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people”, the President’s mild proposal for reform is 
branded as “dictatorship” and drives some newspapers and old 
ladies of both sexes into hysteria. It is true the same situation 
might arise with an enlarged Court, but it is less likely to arise, 
and we are now faced with this actual fact, which endangers much 
New Deal legislation. From this danger the proposal offers an 
escape, at least temporarily. 

We cannot go on indefinitely with four out of nine Justices 
adamantly opposed to every idea which was not current a genera- 
tion ago. We cannot breathlessly each Monday make our whole 


intelligent far-reaching program 
and the people have called for. 
The masses of the people who now suffer from adverse economic 


The causes which brought on the depression have not been 
removed, and they must be removed if another depression with 
even more serious consequences is to be avoided. There are three 
possible courses open to us. First, to do nothing. This, in my 
opinion, will prove fatal to our existing institutions. Second, to 
amend the Constitution. This, I believe, to be both u 
and entirely impractical. Third, to make such changes in the 
Supreme Court as may be made within the Constitution. Let us 
act in the best way open to us. That way I am convinced is the 
way the President has proposed. 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 27, 1937. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


ADDRESS OF JESSE H. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, AT THE FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., JUNE 10, 1937 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on June 10, 1937, by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, upon the occasion 
of the fifty-first annual commencement of Temple Univer- 


sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


President Beury, honored guests, members of the graduating 
class, ladies and gentlemen, I am honored to have been invited 
to address the graduating class of Temple on the occasion of its 
fifty-first annual commencement. Your university is outstanding 
in many respects. Its principles and precepts laid down by its 
founder, Dr. Conwell, which are being so ably maintained by Dr. 
Beury and the faculty, are a credit to the highest educational 
standards. 

It is a happy circumstance that Temple, like many of our col- 
leges, is the answer to a quest for a broader understanding of the 
purposes and possibilities of life. Dr. Conwell’s teachings were so 
simple and his philosophy so all-embracing that his influence will 
ever be with us. And so it is an honor to anyone, whether he be 
a member of your faculty, a student, or your speaker, to be asso- 
ciated with Temple. Certainly I value and appreciate the great 
honor it has conferred upon me. 

I assume the thought uppermost in the minds of you graduates, 
aside from the natural exultation at getting your degrees, is 
where you go from here—what you will meet in the practi 
world, the obstacles you will have to overcome, the opportunities 
that will be yours, and the success you will achieve. I would 
remind you that success is not measured by the accumulation of 
property, but much more by accomplishments and service. Your 
history teaches you this; our greatest characters have not been 
wealthy. It is rather a long road reaching from today back to the 
time you entered school, a road, however, that must be traveled 
by all who would equip themselves properly to meet the problems 
of life and to make the best possible contribution to society. 

You have set your courses in many directions. Some of you 
have prepared for a professional career, specializing in one field 
or another; some of you have taken an academic course. It should 
be the ambition of each and every one of you, and no doubt it is, 
to excel in whatever you undertake. Everyone cannot excel, but 
everyone can try. It is only through effort and ambition and the 
will to succeed that success is attained. 

You may have taken one course here at Temple and find your- 
self pursuing another. That does not mean that the time was 
wasted in taking the course you chose. It has been my observa- 
tion that one who can do a job well in one line can do a good 
job in another, except, of course, where the job requires special 
or technical knowledge. 

I have always thought that one of the advantages of college is 
that you learn how to learn; learn how to search and to apply 
yourself; how to think—a period. Having learned how to 
learn here at Temple, your education will continue, and should 
broaden throughout your lives. You will find that concentrating 
upon the job at hand will usually bring success. Quoting from 
Dr. Conwell's great essay, Acres of Diamonds: “Do what you can 
with what you have where you are today.” I doubt that you will 
ever find more sound philosophy than is contained in Acres of 
Diamonds, 

From the news of the day and conditions that have prevailed 
for the last few years, you might easily get the impression that 
things are not as they should be. And perhaps they are not. 
But you should not be discouraged, the world is always changing. 
People have ever been restless, seeking something further on, 
something they have not had. Life is a never-ending problem, 
and question, and the direction of the movement is usually influ- 
enced by & desire for better social and economic conditions. 

We have come a long way from that day here in Philadelphia 
in 1776 when the Liberty Bell tolled our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and yet we are a very young country. 
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fear. The older and European countries have gone from one 
stage to another through different methods, many of them tragic 
in the extreme. Having won our independence with honor, and 
sealed our Union with precious blood, it is hoped that we in 
America will never have occasion to resort again to arms. 

We are trying to correct and improve through legislation, but 
history teaches that human progress does not go by leaps and 
bounds. It is a slow process, and if today we see liberalism going 
forward a dozen steps at a time, we should remember that reac- 
tion may come to cancel a part of the gain. But we must and 
will go forward. 

Try as hard as we may to improve social conditions, to equalize 
opportunities and to make it possible for everyone to earn more 
than the bare necessities of life, we will always have a degree of 
poverty, a certain number who will be unable to provide for 
themselves. The Bible tells us so. These, society must care for, 
and it can without undue burden to the rest. 

Try as hard as we may to prevent panics and booms, we will 
probably always have them. The best way to avoid panics is to 
prevent booms—inflated values. A way has not been found to do 
this, but, happily, definite progress has always been made between 
panics. 

The depression that overtook us in 1929 was due in large measure 
to industrial development and expansion since the last panic, 
1907. Prosperity went so far as to get out of control; values, credit, 
and buying power were stretched to the breaking point. We gave 
the machine too much gas, and the wreck was inevitable. 

Except for occasional local disasters, such as floods, cyclones, 
and earthquakes, the Federal Government has never before been 
called upon to aid its citizens from the Federal Treasury. But 
this depression hit every phase of business, industry, agriculture, 
and finance so hard that there was practically no market for 
anything, and employment was reduced to a minimum. 

At first it was thought that assisting banks, business, and in- 
dustry would result in employment for people who must work 
for a living, and a market for farm products. But it did not 
work out that way. The Government was finally forced to furnish 
direct relief for the unemployed, direct aid for agriculture, and to 
enter directly or indirectly almost every phase of our economic 
pursuits. Recovery has been achieved, but we still have unem- 
ployment, and the Government is still being called upon to do 
many things that should be done by private enterprise. 

Government agencies have provided approximately $15,000,000,- 
000 active credit in the past 5 years. This has been the principal 
factor in recovery. In the main, it has been done through loans 
made in a businesslike way and will cost the taxpayer very little. 
The credit has been used to save banks, building and loan as- 
sociations, insurance companies, railroads, and industry. It saved 
agriculture—the farmer. It built bridges across the Mississippi, 
the Hudson, the Ohio, and many other rivers. It built the great 
Oakland Bay Bridge at San Francisco, which of itself cost $75,000,- 
000. It carried water and power from Boulder Dam and the Colo- 
rado River in Arizona to Los Angeles and southern California, a 
distance of 240 miles, the project costing half as much as the 
Panama Canal. Grade crossings have been removed and great 
tunnels constructed. Immense dams have been built to conserve 
water and generate power. 

This Government credit saved a million urban homes and half 
& million farm homes from foreclosure. It built several hundred 
thousand new homes and repaired and modernized a million and 
a half other homes in cities and towns. Schools or other useful 
public facilities were built in every county in every State of the 
Union. Practically all were sound projects and were undertaken 
to give people work. A part of the cost of some of the public 
projects was from Federal grants, but most of it was accomplished 
through loans that are being paid from earnings of the projects 
themselves or from local taxes. All other loans, that is, loans to 
banks, individuals, railroads, tions, loans on farm com- 
modities, etc., are being repaid at a very satisfactory rate. 

It is a resourceful country that can meet emergencies in this 
manner. But however rich, there is a limit to what a govern- 
ment can do, or what it should be to do. No one shouid 
be allowed to suffer from want, but people must support their gov- 
ernment and not expect the Government to support them. We in 
America are proud of our tradition of self-independence and should 
not permit an economic upheaval and the social disarrangements 
attending it to destroy this tradition. Just how we are to get 
back to self-reliance and quit demanding so much of the Govern- 
ment will test the wits and ingenuity of all of us. Habits are 
not easily broken, and we have gotten into the habit of expecting 
everything of the Federal Government. The longer we put off 

dangerous it will get, and the more 
Self-independence is the very essence of demo- 
cratic government. 

There must be security for old people against the possibility of 
their ending their days in the poorhouse. There should be a 
scale of wages sufficient to insure a decent living, and the law 
should not allow children of tender age to be exploited in work- 
shops. However, children of mature enough age should not be 
denied the right to help a widowed mother or an ailing father. 
Industry can stand the necessary wage, and in cooperation with 
Government can provide insurance against want for old people. 
Time and experience will be r to perfect the laws and 


machinery for these, and for industry to adjust itself to the 
added burden. You who are graduating today will help in these 
readjustments. 
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interest in public affairs, and I suggest that when you assume 
in the business or professional world you take a keen 

interest in who represents you in government—tlocal 

National; that you be ever mindful of the fact that the 


other way under our form of government, and 
change that. All too often we send represen 
to see how much they can get out of the Federal Treasury for 


These are all questions that interest you especially, because you 
are just starting in life. 
period, a period in which 


That leadership should be directed toward peace and citizen- 
ship. You who have chosen a profession should not be content 
until you have made some definite 


all around you. That applies both to opportunities to advance 
your own interests and to opportunities for service. 
In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that there is no lack 


Signs of Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON STAR, JUNE 27, 1937 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article under the heading 
“Signs That Prosperity Has Turned That Corner“, written 
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by Lucy Salamanca, and published in the Washington Star 
of Sunday, June 27, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, June 27, 1937] 
SIGNS THAT PROSPERITY HAS TURNED THAT CORNER—PRESS REPORTS 
REFLECT WIDESPREAD ADVANCE IN INDUSTRY AS NATION STARTS BUYING 
INSTEAD OF RATTLING COINS IN POCKET 


(By Lucy Salamanca) 


. “Increased 
Receipts”, “Power Company Gross Earnings Gain”, “Chamber 
Index Shows Business Gain”, “Income Above 1929 Forecast 
Next Tear“, and so on, through all the fields of industry that serve 
to index economic trends. 
Not only this, but individuals are spending more freely, luxuries 
are being ordered. Even yachts have come very much to the fore 


has stated that he has more orders ahead for luxury craft 

he can fill, while the shipbuilding yards of the eastern sea- 

tell the same story. 

It is not the writer's intention to enter upon any glittering 
Facts from all sources tell a definite story of recov- 


ery, and may be viewed dispassionately, pointing still to the same 
inevitable conclusion. 


labor troubles that have marked the past months, con- 


be as disturbing in the next 6 months as they 
in first half of this year. That is my faith in the 

icacy of the conference method for settling labor disputes. Let 
us hope that the clearing of the atmosphere through the better 


Secretary Roper, in an interview, commented freely upon pres- 
ent economic conditions, stressing the danger, now 3 
averted, of an immoderately fast forward movement of business 
activity without due consideration of factors of a temporary and 


passing character. 
“It is always difficult”, he stated, “for us to make scientific 
studies of conditions 


and demand; to ascertain whether demand is resulting from nor- 


at. Had they been ignored, it is not unlikely that we would 
be facing, for the third quarter of this year, a downward trend in 
business. As it is, I believe we are more normally safeguarded for 
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The present momentum of business and industry, the Secretary 
points out, is stimulated to some extent by “the absence of top- 
heavy inventories, and points to moderately sustained activity 
throughout the summer, barring prolonged labor disturbances. 
The tendency to resist seasonal recessions is supported by the in- 
creased purchasing power of wage earners, by splendid crop pros- 
pects, with the financial expansion that will be necessary to move 
these crops. To this may be added increasing industrial dividend 

yments.” 

Reviewing the fiscal year now on the wane, Secretary Roper 
recited the “statistical showing” of the first part of the year. 
Factory employment, he asserts, thus far this year has averaged 
about one-seventh above the like period in 1936, and lately has 
approached the 1929 level. Industrial production during the first 
5 months of 1937 was about one-fifth larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. The same com m shows a gain of 
16 percent for freight car loadings, 11 percent for department store 
sales, 16 percent for automobile production, and 41 percent for 
steel ingot production. 

National income produced in the United States was estimated 
at 63.8 billion dollars in 1936, as compared with a revised estimate 
of $55,000,000,000 in 1935, to compilations made by 
Robert R. Nathan, chief of the national income section in the 
Division of Economic Research of the Commerce De t. The 
increase of nearly $9,000,000,000, or 16 percent, was the largest, 
both absolutely and relatively, for any year of the recovery period. 
The net value of all goods and services produced in the Nation in 
1936 was nearly $25,000,000,000, or about 60 percent above the low 

int of the depression recorded in 1932. It was still one-fifth be- 
ow the 1929 level. 

Each of the major industrial divisions contrituted to the en- 
larged national output in 1936, with manufacturing, trade, and 
agriculture accounting for more than half of the total gain. The 
net value of output in manufacturing, mining, and agriculture 
more than doubled from 1932 to 1936. While there was a 32 per- 
cent gain in the construction industry, the total was only one- 
third of that of 1929. 

Commenting upon what it termed the “sensational gain” in the 
national income, which has almost doubled in 4 years, the United 
States News states, “The measuring rod now is being applied to 
last year’s prosperity as a basis for gaging that of the present 
year. What shows up is turning out to be a surprise. Actually, 
American workingmen and farmers and businessmen and finan- 
ciers produced a net income in 1936 of 63.8 billion dollars. This 
is a sensational gain in view of the fact that price increases ac- 
counted for very little of that increase. When price differences 
between 1929 and 1936 are taken into account, the national in- 
ery is within striking distance of the $80,000,000,000 income of 
1 thes 

American business last year, the United States News comments 
further, was able to make some savings, after it had paid out many 
more billions in the depression years than were produced in those 


years. 

“As for 1937”, it concludes, “estimates now are for a sharp new 
increase in national income, due in part to the higher prices that 
are prevailing and to a first half of the year much more active 
than the first half of 1936. A minimum of $70,000,000,000 is being 
mentioned. The figures reflect a period of relative prosperity.” 

General retail trade is always an excellent index of economic 
conditions. This year general retail sales are shown to be running 
10 percent above last year, while luxury sales surpass 1936 by 30 
percent. There is no question that America is again buying jewels, 
furs, and luggage—not to mention high-priced cars and yachts. 
The Nation is buying these things again and still leaving a com- 
fortable margin between income and expenditures. It has been 
recorded that the United States average citizen budgets necessi- 
ties, savings, and luxuries in the order named. In the first blush 
of recovery the majority took care of the first item; in the second, 
noticeable gains were recorded by savings banks 2 years ago, while 
luxuries awaited the third quarter. 

At a conference of the American Retail Federation which took 
place recently in Washington retail executives from all over the 
country were unanimous in their optimistic outlooks and reported 
business running ahead of last year. An executive of the Dry 
Goods Association commented, “Prospects for fall business appear 
bright.” A president of a shoe company reported, “Shoe retailers 
are optimistic over the outlook for the shoe business during the 
summer months.” A member of the Associated Retailers of Iowa 
stated, “Business conditions in Iowa are ; farm income for 
March was 28.5 percent above March 1936.” A retailer from Maine 
said, “Although in one retail district in Maine there has been con- 
siderable labor trouble, all other sections report substantial gains.” 
And similar cheerful reports were turned in from every section. 

In reporting the study made by the Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, in its annual departmental 
merchandising and operating survey, the New York Herald Tri- 
bune stated that the average department store made a profit of 2.6 
percent on its sales during 1936, compared with a net gain of 1.6 
in 1935. 


The report also showed that dollar sales went ahead 11 percent 
during the year and indicated strong gains in the sale of home 
furnishings. The manager of the Controllers’ Congress, H. I. 
Kleinhaus, stated: “The revival of interest in things for the home 
was stimulated by the financial assistance rendered by Federal 
agencies toward the purchase and renovation of homes and the 
purchase of home equipment. Thus, in 1934 stores in the field 
showed an increase 


10 to 12 percent in furniture sales, followed 
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by an increase of 14 percent in 1935 and 32 percent in 1936. Sales 
gains in other home furnishings are comparable.” 

So far as traveling is concerned, American travelers this year are 
credited with putting the steamship companies once more in the 
black, according to officials of the Cunard White Star and other 
lines. Cunard White Star’s profit in 1936 amounted to more than 
2 “a pleasant change from the 1935 deflict of more than 

“All Europe”, remarks one editorial, “is beginning to be aware of 
the resumption of travel on a big scale. The thousands of tour- 
ists no longer concentrate on a few favored foreign areas, but now 
a themselves over nearly every country on the map, great or 
sm: Ded 

Mrs. Ruth Shipley, chief of the passport division of the State 
Department, informed this writer that this year, for the first time 
since she has been in charge—and that is since 1928—she has had 
to ask for a deficiency appropriation to take care of printing 
the unprecedented number of requested for foreign 
travel and to take care of operation of the division because of this 
5 

employment, post-office receipts, utilities, petroleum, 
and railroads all show big gains. 5 2 

Representative W. D. MCFARLANE, of Texas, in a speech made in 
February 1937, presented some interesting figures reflecting the 
uptrend. The information was provided by the National Emer- 
gency Council. First, with respect to internal-revenue collections 
for the United States. these figures show an 81-percent increase 
in 1936 over 1933. There was a 128-percent increase in passenger 
car registration in 1936 over 1933. Statistics also show, compar- 
ing the 1933 with the 1936 period, an increase of 35 percent in 
bank deposits in 1936, a 12-percent increase in postal receipts, 
exclusive of money orders, and a 16-percent increase in money 
orders issued in this country. 

The Biennial Census of Manufacturers, taken by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, indicates in the latest one available, 
covering 1933 and 1935, big increases in all lines of manufacture. 
Of particular interest and significance are the figures for the cig- 
arette industry. These indicate a gain of 7.4 percent in the num- 
ber of establishments; of 8.4 in the number of wage earners; of 
32.4 percent in the amount of wages earned; of 27.4 percent in 
costs of materials, containers, fuels, and purchased electric en- 
ergy; of 26.5 percent in the value of products. 

The clothing industry enjoyed big increases, as well as groceries, 
meat-packing industries, chemical industries, automobile indus- 
tries, printing and publishing, steel works and rolling-mill prod- 
ucts, hotels, amusements, and practically every line of human 
endeavor involving the buying and selling of commodities. 

On the Ist of this month Senator JOSEPH T. ROBINSON delivered 
a speech in the Senate, later published under the alliterative title 
of Proof of Permanent Economic Progress, which gives an excellent 
summary of general conditions, as reflected in the press of the 
day—both Republican and Democratic, 

“It is gratifying to note”, said Senator ROBINSON, “from numer- 
ous press reports, editorials, and other information that there 18 
steady progress toward prosperity in the economic affairs of the 
country. The recovery in the prices of agricultural products has 
been phenomenal. One of the headlines of the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 28, 1937, reads, ‘Corn reaches 12-year peak’; in 
the same paper on May 23 we find, under Minneapolis prices of 
wheat, May wheat quoted at $1.41 a bushel, as compared with 
$1 cents a bushel in 1932, In recent months wheat has sold as 
high as $1.60 a bushel.” 

Records of the State tax commission in Iowa are quoted as “an 
impressive record of business recovery in Iowa.” A journal of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., enthusiastically comments, “Orchids to 
Winston-Salem! According to Forbes’ Magazine, this city is listed 
as ‘tops’ in the United States for concentrating sales activities, 
for collections, and other promotion operations of business. The 
median gain for this territory, containing 1,000,000 or more popu- 
pang and including Winston-Salem, stood at 34.5 percent over 
ast year.” 

Senator Rosrnson then quoted press releases and editorials from 
every section of the country telling the same story, including the 
comment of T. M. Schumacher, chairman of the board of the 
Denver, Rio Grande & Western Railroad, and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Western Pacific Railroad, who stated 
after an extensive trip over both roads, “Conditions in Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and California look exceedingly favorable. The beet 
crop in Utah is one of the heaviest in years, and the wool crop 
promises to be exceptionally good. Ore and coal movement is 
picking up, and, despite the unseasonable frosts in California, fresh 
fruit loadings have held up well, with shippers getting better 
prices for goods.” 

The Wall Street Journal contributes its share of information on 
this question of the reality of our “recovery” with a report to the 
effect that General Electric new orders are “seen at quarter peak— 
rate of incoming business indicates around $131,000,000 for cur- 
rent 3 months, running about 70 percent above 1936.” 

Insurance, states the New York World-Telegram, in Senator 
Rostnson’s press compendium, “up 12 percent in April 1937, and 
for the first 4 months of 1937 up 9.7 percent over last year. The 
report pertains to new paid-for business of 40 companies having 
83 percent of the total life insurance outstanding in all the 
United States legal reserve companies. 

“Total new business written in April increased 15 percent over a 
year ago. Group insurance jumped 53 percent. For the first 4 
months of 1937 the total new business showed a big increase, with 
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industrial, ordinary, and group insurance all showing a big per- 
centage of gain.” 

So the length and breadth of the land and press reflects the 
cheerful state of national affairs, with predictions still rosier for 
the new fiscal year upon which our Government will enter on 
July 1. 


Accomplishments of the Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED H. BROWN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT OLD ORCHARD, 
MAINE, JUNE 24, 1937 


Mr. BROWN of New Hampshire. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress dealing with the accomplishments of the administra- 
tion, delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at Old Orchard, 


Maine, Thursday evening, June 24, 1937. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is very pleasant to be back in the State of Maine. The last 
time I was here, we were striving to release this country from 
the burdens and troubles of national prohibition. That was 4 
years ago. The Roosevelt administration had just come to Wash- 
ington and none of us knew what the future had in store. One 
thing, however, we did know, and that was that we were tired of 
the inactivity of the previous administration and were willing 
to entrust the destiny of the country to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Perhaps it was the belief that anything was better than the 
policy of do-nothing which persuaded you to abandon the tradi- 
tion of prohibition which had been a tenet of Maine faith for 
many generations and to try the plan which was being advocated 
by the new President. At all events, you did vote for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, which I pleaded with you to do 
in 1933 


I never deluded myself into believing that it was because of 
my arguments that the State of Maine joined with the rest of 
the country in ridding us of national prohibition. I rather incline 
to the theory that your native good sense told you that what had 
been conceived as a noble experiment had degenerated into a most 
ignoble outcome. I do not contend that our present situation 
is ideal; but compared with the failure of national prohibition, 
it is an immense improvement. Under the system which now 
prevails, a sizable sum of money flows into the Government 
coffers from the liquor trade, instead of flowing as it formerly 
did into the pockets and bank accounts of bootleggers and rum 
runners who knew no law except that of the hijacker’s gun. 

I have reason, and the country has reason, to thank Maine 
for much besides the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. I 
recall how the Maine delegation stood with us in the Chicago 
convention that resulted in the nomination of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the Presidency. Perhaps he might have won 
that nomination without your help. On the other hand, per- 
haps it was the moral effect of your steadfast support that 
brought wavering delegations to our banner. I recall vividly that 
we were in Davenport, Iowa, on that day in 1932 when word 
was brought to us that the Democrats of Maine had instructed 
their convention delegates to support the Governor of New York 
State for the Presidency. The news made a deep impression 
upon the Democrats of Iowa, who were deliberating on their 
choice of a candidate, and on that occasion at least, it was fair 
to state that as Maine went, so went Iowa. The of 
those two delegations on the same day has always had a place 
in my memory as one of the vital turning points of the pre- 
convention campaign of 1932. 

I am quite sure that Maine has never regretted the stand she 
took 5 years ago. You have only to compare the state of the 
Nation today with what it was then to realize what a grand job 
has been accomplished by the present occupant of the White 
House. What other man is there on the political landscape who 
could have accomplished as much? What other man is there 
who would have had the courage to throw his political future into 
the balance and to venture into uncharted seas because he saw 
that such a course was ? What other man is there 
who would have had the vision and the faith to stem the tide 
of the depression by adopting untried measures, over the angry 
protests of timid men who feared to try what was new? 

It would have been perfectly easy for President Roosevelt to 
adopt the safe course of letting the depression run itself out, 
ruining thousands and perhaps millions of erstwhile prosperous 
citizens, and letting the blame fall upon those who had failed to 


check the disaster before it attained such desperate proportions, 
But he was not built that way. He was given a job to do, and he 
did it in the way that seemed best and which proved best for our 
people. Moreover, he brought us out of the chaos with no disorder; 
with no resort to martial law, and with no assumption of dictatorial 
powers—which others less capable might have tried to assume 
under cover of the emergency. 

I know he has been accused of usurping power, and of wanting 
to run the Government as a dictator. But from whom has this 
absurd charge come? It has come from a small group of privilege 
seekers who were perfectly willing to sacrifice the general welfare 
in order to promote their personal interests; and let me add that 
since the of the Republic, a group of that character 
has fought every President who attempted to improve the lot and 
increase the opportunities of the ordinary citizen. Jefferson heard 
the charge directed against himself, as did Jackson and Lincoln 
and Woodrow Wilson. In fact, there never has been a President 
who sought to deprive the predatory and ‘ul of any illicit 
advantages who has not been indicted by the Liberty Leaguers 
of his day as a would-be tyrant. 

Those things are matters of a day only. No President who has 
weathered the storm of detraction has suffered in the estimation 
of the country because of such libels. On the contrary, the 
brightest names on the scroll of the White House history are those 
of the Presidents who were most flagrantly and violently assailed by 
their political foes and by those who opposed progress simply 
because it was à 

You people of Maine have had your adventures with the forces 
of reaction. We can all recall that during the 1936 campaign 
Liberty League money was poured into this State to prevent you 
from being among the Commonwealths that endorsed the Roose- 


velt administration for another term to complete the job of 


national recovery. They were particularly anxious to have Maine 
on the Republican side because they thought that the influence 
of the earliest of elections might hearten up their shattered ranks 
throughout the land. It was a vain hope, for even the Liberty 
League dollars could not begin to stem the tide. 

You recall that previous to the election I ventured the prophecy 
that Maine would be one of the two States that would go to 
Governor Landon. At that time I received quite a number of 
grieving and rather indignant letters from my friends up here, 
protesting that my estimate was wrong, and that Maine would 
be Democratic. There was some criticism because the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee conceded even two States. 
It has always seemed to me that honesty was the best policy in 
politics as well as elsewhere. To make a claim that you know 
is unjustified not only involves ridicule after the event, but 
tends to destroy faith in the claims more soundly based. In 
other words, instead of instilling confidence, forecasts, that most 
people feel are unfounded, tend to destroy confidence. I know 
that it has been a political maxim to claim everything and con- 
cede nothing, but I believe that maxim, which might have been 
true long ago, is no longer sound. It does not apply to this era 
when a broadcast in Portland is listened to in San Francisco, 
and Miami is able to keep abreast of what is going on in Seattle, 

I do not think there is any political advantage in hiding facts 
either from yourself or from the public. If things are going 
against you in one locality, it is up to the party leaders else- 
where to do their utmost to make up for the anticipated loss, and 
it has been our experience at national headquarters that by dealing 
frankly with the party workers, we encouraged them to be equally 
frank with us. This enabled us in the closing days of the cam- 
paign to give an absolutely accurate estimate of the result. That 
was something that the so-called straw votes, so widely heralded, 
were unable to do. 

Perhaps it is because of such experience that I feel today that 
I am not in enemy territory when I come into one of the two 
States that did not give its electoral vote to President Roosevelt 
last year. I feel quite confident that the continued benefits of 
the Roosevelt administration will break down the barrier of in- 
herited tradition and habit and that next year we will again see 


You perhaps have read in some of the Republican newspapers 
the suggestion that there is a rift in the Democratic Party because 


Some of the gentleman who, doubtless with all sincerity, have 
taken issue with the administration, are my close personal friends, 
worked with them in many campaigns and I anticipate work- 

with them again next year, and likewise in 1940. Party loyalty 
spirit with many interpretations. I do not suppose there ever 

has been a President in the White House whose every policy com- 
manded the support of every member of his party in Congress, Nor 
need too much attention be paid to the heated language used in 
debate when these differences occur. Strong men are prone to 
become emphatic in their language at such times and to wonder 
afterward why they permitted themselves to show so much feeling. 
It is a good deal like the preconvention struggle with which we 


practically all are found supporting 
. Indeed you will find that most of them have 
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been on the firing line during the campaign urging the election of 
the man they had so bitterly opposed on behalf of some other 
candidate. 

After all, the measure of an administration's success is what that 
administration has been able to do for the Nation. The archives are 
full of examples of seemingly violent discords within a party, which 
history either ignores or dismisses in a line. It is out of these con- 
flicts of opinions that good government emerges, because from the 
debates and differences more equitable solutions are evolved. It is 
the total of an administration’s performance that counts and which 
gives it its place in history. 

So vast has been the good that came to us with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that a mere tabulation of the elements of that good 
would take up more time than either you or I can spare today. 
I might, however, just to refresh your minds, refer to a few of 
these accomplishments in which you have a particular interest. 
After the bank holiday there were 36 institutions in Maine that 
were found unfit to open their doors. Let me ask you how many 
bank failures, Federal or State, occurred in your great State last 
year? Let me answer my own question. There was not one. 
And let me ask you, incidentally, what other explanation is there 
for the difference than the circumstance that we had a man in 
the White House competent to realize the situation, wise enough 
to see the remedy, and brave enough to put that remedy into 
effect. 

I don’t intend to bore you with statistics, but my attention has 
been called to the circumstance that your bank deposits are 
$60,000,000 more today than they were in the early months of 
1933. That ought to mean something, and perhaps a few more 
figures will explain what they do mean. Your farmers, for ex- 
ample, realized from the sale of their products something like 
$20,000,000 more during the last 12 months than they did in the 
last year of the depression. If I let that statement stand without 
qualification, I am sure some of your Republican newspapers and 
orators would complain that this added income was made up in 
large part by subsidies paid the farmers by the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. So let me add that the figures I have given you 
exclude the Government payments entirely. The additional profits 
represent only the increase that would have come to the farmers 
had the Government paid nothing at all, except that it was the 
Government’s payments that enabled the farmer to keep on and 
tided him over the period of low prices until his farm again 
represented an asset instead of a liability. 

Assistance to the farmers of your State over the emergency 
8 included nearly 4,000 loans to take care of mortgages on 

arms that might have been foreclosed had not the Government 

come to the rescue. There wasn’t any charity about any of this, 
for farms and crops and other property secured the loans. It 
was merely that the banks would not or could not afford the 
accommodation, so the Government stepped in and acted as the 
banker for the time being. 

When the farmer is making money in an agricultural State, 
the merchant and manufacturer, and every other industry keeps 
step with his prosperity. So in one way or another everybody 
in this State has participated in the benefits resulting from our 

out of the depression. This includes something like 
4,000 home owners in your State whose mortgages were taken 
care of through the Home Owners’ Loan tion. 

What happened in Maine happened in every State in the 
Hence the universal satisfaction with the Roosevelt 


In addition, these businesslike extensions of credit in the end 
will cost the Government little or nothing for most of them, like 
the R. F, C. loans to banks, railroads, and other industries, are 
being liquidated in satisfactory fashion. The Government has, 
of course, spent a lot of money in direct relief. Some people 
have the idea that this money represents waste. On the con- 
trary, every dollar of it found its way into the ordinary channels 
of trade through payment for food and clothing and services and, 
large as is the amount, it was a small price to pay for the peace 
and order that would have been disturbed had the people been 
left to starve. 

I need hardly refer to the public-works program or the Works 
Progress Administration. I do not know how many necessary im- 
provements, for which communities would have had to wait in- 
definitely, have resulted from these activities. I know no way 
of estimating in dollars and cents the returns in public health 
and comfort from these enterprises. Nor can any of us tell how 
much has been saved the country in the prevention of forest fires, 
and the lessening of flood damage, and the other enterprises that 
the C. C. C. camps have accomplished and are accomplishing. 

All of these things, and many more, mark the progress that has 
been made in the life of this Nation during the past 4 years. It 
is a record of hard, intelligent work, and it explains why President 
Roosevelt is as popular today as he was when the country returned 
him to the White House with the biggest endorsement any Presi- 
dent has received since the beginning of the Republic. 

It is one of the reasons why I am able to tell you that this talk 
of a rift in the Democratic Party is all nonsense. As I said before, 
practically all those men who have differed with the administra- 
tion on à particular issue will be with the party next year and 
2 years hence. 

We learned in the last election that individuals, however prom- 
inent in the party, could not sway their friends and admirers 
against the party. People know that our President has done a 
wonderful job. And part of the credit for that goes to the party 
which nominated and elected him, and which will be retained in 
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power by the American people as long as it continues to carry out 
the mandate of the popular will. 

I am very happy at this opportunity to visit again with my old 
friends in Maine, and I am pleased to make the acquaintance of 
a number of loyal party workers and administration supporters 
whom I had not met before. Naturally I am partisan in my politi- 
cal reactions. It is a source of intense gratification to me to real- 
ize that we have a good militant democratic organization in this 
State. It is because of my faith in this organization and the cer- 
tainty I feel that the clear-thinking people of Maine must re- 
spond to the same impulses as the people of the rest of the coun- 
try, that I foresee victory for our party next year. It is my hope 
to visit Maine in the fall of 1938 and to be greeted on that occa- 
sion by a democratic Governor-elect, whose election will be the 
signal for an uninterrupted march of democracy in this State. 

After all, the best politics lies in the best government. I think 
the Roosevelt administration has given you a demonstration of 
efficiency, honesty, and industry that the country will appreciate 
for a long time. I wish you all health, prosperity, and happiness. 
Your interests are the interests of the whole country. Your 
beautiful woods, your wonderful beaches, your magnificent sum- 
mer climate, appeal to all of us. 

The future looks bright for Maine and bright for the entire 
United States because business and agriculture continue to im- 
prove under the sane and well-balanced economic policies of the 
Roosevelt administration. 


The Submarginal Land Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRED H. HILDEBRANDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


Mr. HILDEBRANDT. Mr. Speaker, the bill which we 
have before us is very rightly termed “a farm-security act.” 
It emphasizes that the real objective toward which we are 
striving in this legislation in regard to farm tenancy and 
related problems is to make it possible for farmers of all 
groups to achieve security in the occupancy of the land they 
cultivate. 

Of course, the farm tenants, both in the North and in the 
South, are the largest single group of these farmers who 
cannot today feel secure on their land, but farm tenants are 
not the only group. A great many owners also have found 
little security in the ownership of their land, and thousands 
of farm owners have during recent years lost their land 
and swelled the ranks of farm tenants. I am very strongly 
in favor of those features of this bill that are aimed at help- 
ing present owners keep their land and at removing some 
of the economic burdens which have caused thousands of 
farm owners to lose their land in the past. 

One of the most serious problems which this country now 
faces in an attempt to develop security for the farmer is the 
problem of submarginal lands. Various agencies, including 
the National Resources Committee, the President’s Farm 
Tenancy Committee, and the land use planning section of 
the Resettlement Administration have reported that there 
are in the United States today approximately 500,000 farm 
families living on land that is so unsuited to farming that 
these families cannot hope to make a decent living through 
the cultivation of crops. Some of these farmers are ten- 
ants, but a great many of them, probably a majority, are 
farm owners. The land which they have is too poor to 
support tenancy, and, furthermore, a great many of these 
families, particularly in the Great Plains region, constitute 
the latest generation of American pioneers, who settled new 
land only to find that in spite of hard labor and the invest- 
ment of all their resources they have been beaten in the 
end by drought or poor soil. 

A great part of the present problem of submarginal land 
can be traced back directly to the policies of the United 
States Government in regard to the disposition of public 
lands. Back in 1862 the homestead policy was first estab- 
lished. At that time there was new public domain to be 
settled in the fertile, humid parts of the Mississippi Valley. 
A farm of 160 acres on land in Iowa, Minnesota, and in parts 
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of the Dakotas and Nebraska was a satisfactory unit for a 
farm family to operate. But when the pioneers pushed 
farther and farther west into areas where there was far less 
rainfall they had to devise different types of farming that 
demanded more land. 

Gradually the homestead laws were amended to permit 
settlers to take up large acreages, but the laws, unfortunately, 
never kept up with the speed of settlement, and as a result 
a large part of the Great Plains region and the Intermoun- 
tain area of the Northwest was settled on units that have 
proved too small for successful operation. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government made no attempt 
to guide settlers into good areas or to prevent them from 
staking their life’s savings on land that when properly ex- 
amined proved to be entirely unsuited to farming operations. 
Tractors and other machinery came in to help the settlers 
conquer the dry land, but the more people moved out into 
the arid sections of the Plains the higher grew the list of 
those who failed completely and lost all they had. 

Today thousands of farmers have left the Plains, aban- 
doning their homes, their land, and hitting the trail west 
in search of better opportunities. Many have become farm 
tenants in other parts of the country, and an uncounted 
number are today working as migratory laborers in the 
far West, having no hope of security, and suffering under 
what are conceded to be the worst standards of living in 
rural America. 

But there still remain thousands of farmers stranded on 
the dry land and on small farms of insufficient size through- 
out the Plains area. For them Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments have poured out large sums of money in the form 
of direct and indirect relief. They have received emergency 
loans which they cannot hope to repay. County govern- 
ments have been faced with severe financial difficulties be- 
cause these submarginal farmers have been unable to pay 
taxes. I can tell you of one county in the West where 
$4,000,000 in Federal subsidies has been spent during the 
last 4 years largely because of the fact that the whole method 
of land use in this county was wrong and based upon mis- 
taken ideas of what the land was suited for. 

Recent droughts and dust storms in the Great Plains 
have emphasized the seriousness of this submarginal land 
problem in that region. But that is not the only region 
where problems of the same type are found. In the North- 
eastern States you will find submarginal hill farms where 
families are dependent upon public subsidy and where chil- 
dren are being reared in an atmosphere of hopelessness. 
In the South you will find large areas of land that has been 
made submarginal for crops by the subtle work of soil 
erosion and by the exhaustive methods of cropping which 
have been so widely practiced. These areas are the breed- 
ing places of disease, of ignorance, and of increasing poverty. 

Cut-over forest land, both in the South and in the area 
surrounding the Great Lakes, forms another area where sub- 
marginal land problems are most serious. Hard-working 
families to whom speculators have sold poor farms in north- 
ern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan are a tremendous 
cost to local government. The speculative development of 
submarginal land in some parts of this area has, in fact, 
threatened local governments with bankruptcy due to the 
overexpansion of public facilities and the inability of the 
land to support public services through taxes. 

There is a lot of misunderstanding about the term “sub- 
marginal land.” Submarginal land means land that is not 
suited to crop cultivation. Out in my region we know very 
well, however, that land that is not suited to crop cultiva- 
tion can have, and usually does have, real value when used 
for other purposes. 

What we want is to have all land put to its best use, and 
practically all the submarginal land throughout the United 
States, although not suited to crops, can be put to some use 
which will make it valuable and productive of benefit to the 
community. So long as families continue to farm their 
land it cannot do anyone any good, but if these farms can 
be retired from cultivation and used for grazing, for forestry, 
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for wildlife development, and for public park lands, we can 
see these public liabilities turned into public assets. 

The Department of Agriculture is carrying out a pro- 
gram of this sort already. In 206 projects in almost every 
State, through the land utilization program of the Reset- 
tlement Administration, it is buying up more than 9,000,000 
acres of land that is unsuited to crop farming. This land is 
being developed as range land, as forests, as parks, and wild- 
life refuges, and for a number of other purposes for which 
it is suited. 

Most of these projects have been located in the worst 
problem areas of each State and it is there that the con- 
structive side of the program can best be seen. The land is 
being put to good use, and the families are being helped 
to move to places where they can find an opportunity to 
make a good living. 

A great many of these projects are located out in the 
drought areas and some of the most effective work that this 
agency has been doing is in my own State and others of 
the Great Plains region. 

They have gone into areas where farms have been aban- 
doned, where schools have had to be closed, where taxes could 
not be collected, and where the land has been eroded by wind 
and water so as to create a tremendous danger for the future 
welfare of the community. Usually in such a case they find 
a very complicated pattern of land ownership. A great many 
farmers are living on farms that are absolutely unsuited to 
crop cultivation. There are all kinds of public lands, both 
State and Federal, mixed in amongst this private land. A 
great many abandoned homesteads have no control or man- 
agement exercised over them at all. 

The objective of the land-buying program as illustrated by 
projects with which I am familiar in my State is to help these 
farmers change from crop farming to cattle grazing. Now 
most of the farmers do not have enough land on which to run 
cattle and because of this complicated ownership they cannot 
get land. Therefore the land-utilization program is buying 
up private land and throwing it in with the public land to 
make a big grazing range which the stockmen of that region 
can use. In working out this adjustment in land use some of 
the families will have to move to a place where they can raise 
winter feed for their stock, and perhaps some will decide to 
leave the area entirely for some better region. But the basic 
purpose of this land adjustment work is to make the land 
more capable of supporting a population and thereby serving 
as a greater benefit to the community dependent upon it. 

This purpose is also served by the development program 
whereby land is being put in better shape for its future 
use. Out in the grazing region this means the development 
of a better range. Land is being seeded and protected 
against overgrazing. Thousands of little dams are being 
built to catch water and hold it on the ground both for 
the stock to drink and to improve the grass. Miles of ditches 
have been dug to spread water over the grasslands where 
it is most needed. All this work is, of course, intimately 
associated with the problem of flood control because the 
great floods of the West come from the rapid run-off of 
water on overgrazed and drought-stricken land where there 
is insufficient covering of grass to hold it back. 

Even more direct public benefits are resulting from this 
program in the East. Here most of the land is being put 
back to forests. Millions of trees are being planted. Dams 
are being built to help with flood-control work and to serve 
as recreational centers for thickly populated areas. Erosion 
is being stopped and forest-fire prevention is assured by 
the building of observation towers, fire trails, and other 
guards. 

It is surprising how little is known about the tremendous 
work this program has accomplished during the past 2 years. 
They have bought 9,000,000 acres of land and paid for more 
than half of it already. They have given work to as many 
as 55,000 relief laborers in these depressed rural areas where 
they are operating. They have built 100,000 check dams to 
stop erosion and 3,000 miles of ditches and terraces to spread 
the water over the land. They are creating lakes out of 
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23,000 acres of land for combined recreational and water- 
control purposes, and have planted 71,000,000 trees on 71,000 
acres of land. It is one of the biggest constructive conserva- 
tion projects of this generation. 

When we look at this excellent work that has been done 
and is still going on, there is reason to hope that we might 
succeed with the larger problem of submarginal land which 
is so closely associated with our ultimate objective of farm 
security. Although 9,000,000 acres of this land have been 
bought to date, there still remains almost 100,000,000 acres 
of submarginal farm land where families are struggling 
against overwhelming odds to earn a living from unpro- 
ductive land. Destruction of the land through soil erosion 
and wind blowing, and by forest fires and overgrazing, is 
still going on, and farmers in these areas are still taking to 
the road to join the ranks of tenants and farm laborers and 
other insecure groups. 

If we are serious about this purpose of stopping the 
impoverishment and undermining of our rural people, this 
problem of submarginal land must be attacked on a broader 
scale. The alternative is increasing relief costs and subsi- 
dies to hundreds of thousands of farmers who cannot make 
a living where they now are. The solution of this submar- 
ginal land problem is one of the most constructive programs 
which we can undertake. 


The Farm Tenancy Bill, H. R. 7562 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, the farm tenancy situa- 
tion in southeastern Iowa is similar to that throughout the 
State and other parts of the Corn Belt. The growth of 
tenancy has been constant and rapid, and although some- 
what below the State average, there are 9,740 tenants in 
the district; this represents over 42.7 percent of the farm- 
ers. The exploitation of tenant-operated farms is more 
serious than for some of the more level sections of the 
State. The tenancy system is based upon short-term leases. 
Thus tenant farmers find it impossible to plan their crop 
rotations over a period of years. A cash crop system of 
farming results. They cannot, therefore, prevent soil de- 
pletion, particularly since many of their landlords either 
will not or cannot supply them with sufficient barns and 
fences to grow livestock. 

The following table indicates the importance of the 
tenancy problem in the First Congressional District in Iowa. 
It shows the number of owners and tenants and the per- 
centage of tenancy by counties for 1935. 

Number and percent of acer ba the First Congressional District 
of towa 
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The bill that we now have under consideration is at best 
a mere start in a sincere effort on the part of the present 
Federal Government to reverse the unfortunate trend that 
has been going the wrong way, ever since 1880, when the 
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first statistics on farm tenancy were compiled. Then only 
about 25 percent of the farms of Iowa were operated by 
tenants. 

I shall support the pending bill in the belief that ex- 
perience in its administration will yield valuable informa- 
tion and guidance in determining our future policy. I am 
not foolish enough, however, to expect that direct govern- 
mental action of this character will do the whole job. 
What the Government can do and must do is to extend to 
the agricultural producer the cooperative marketing power 
that will equalize the price he receives for his products with 
the price he has to pay for the products of industry. In 
other words, the aid Government has given to industry to 
raise its prices above competitive levels must be balanced 
by corresponding assistance to agriculture. Cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit for the farmer will accomplish 
and maintain that balance. It can be done by the Federal 
Government under its constitutional power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. Only when the farmer’s relative buying 
power is restored, and not until then, will our legislative 
efforts to correct the economic maladjustments in industry 
stand on a permanently solid bottom. 


Urban Housing Security Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, today I introduced H. R, 
7691, known as the Urban Housing Security Act of 1937. 
The purpose of the bill is to encourage home ownership and 
make it secure; for the reduction of unemployment and the 
stimulation of business activities; to reestablish economic 
independence and prevent the evils of tenancy as now pre- 
vails in farm and urban communities; to promote health; to 
improve housing and social conditions and the general wel- 
fare; and for other purposes. 

Mr, Speaker, there now exists in urban and rural com- 
munities throughout the United States deplorable conditions 
in housing due to the exploitation and abuse of our citizens’ 
natural desire to possess homes in which to house their 
families. These conditions are due to high interest rates 
and injurious taxation, to a great extent caused by the dele- 
gation of the authority to thousands of private agencies to 
create and destroy our medium of exchange, which is neces- 
Sary and so vital to trade and domestic commerce. 

These conditions are inimical to the general welfare of 
the Nation by (a) demoralizing the morale of our citizens 
by the exploitation of their natural instincts and virtues; 
(b) discouraging home ownership; (c) speeding up the 
ownership of land into the hands of a few at the expense of 
the many; (d) fluctuating and manipulating the amount of 
currency and causing artificial scarcities, with the result that 
home ownership is impossible of continued possession, thus 
impairing moral, domestic, and peaceful relationship and 
destroying industrial and agricultural productivity. 

The exploitation of our citizens’ virtues and natural in- 
stincts by the failure to correct these evils has resulted in, 
among other things, an acute dwelling shortage, the stagna- 
tion of employment, land and dwelling monopoly, the pa- 
ralysis of the Nation’s business, the disturbance of domestic 
tranquillity, and other injurious effects upon the general 
welfare of the Nation. 

The citizens and private industry are able to remedy this 
condition provided suitable legislation is passed to correct 
the immoral, unstable, and ruinous practices. Private in- 
dustry and initiative properly controlled and fairly protected 
through the enterprise of our citizens was and is now able to 
provide and retain continued possession of their own homes 
under reasonable conditions. 
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Under the bill, the Federal Housing Administration is given 
the right to make loans for the construction of individual 
dwellings. The mortgages shall bear an interest of 3 per- 
cent per annum on the original amount of the loan and shall 
be further amortized annually by an amount equal to 1 per- 
cent of the original mortgage. The loan can be made in 
an amount up to 80 percent of the appraised value of the land 
and proposed building. It also provides that the Federal 
Housing Administration may make a character loan up to 
$300 to enable the applicant to purchase a lot to initiate 
this program. 

The bill also provides that the value of the lot shall not 
exceed $1,100 nor $35 per foot front, including paving; and 
the value of no dwelling constructed under the terms of the 
act shall exceed $5,000. The annual income of the appli- 
cant shall be at least four times the annual charge. By 
annual charge is meant a sum of all annual interest and 
amortization charges, fire insurance, and taxes on the lot. 

In order that the local government may participate in the 
benefits, they must agree to waive all county, State, munici- 
pal, or any other tax on the improvements. This waiver 
of taxation on the improvements shall be for a period of 
not less than 40 years. The home owner would continue to 
pay the taxes on the lot, so, therefore, the local taxing com- 
munities would not lose any revenue now collected from the 
land. 

This bill will be of great benefit to the citizens of the 
country and stop the tendency toward the ownership of land 
in the hands of a few, which may result in the danger of 
returning to land feudalism as still prevails, to an extent, in 
many European countries. 

It will be possible for the citizen to own his own lot and 
dwelling at a charge smaller than is possible under any 
tenancy housing program. At the same time it establishes 
the very desirable condition of individual sovereignty over 
one’s own home and a better and more independent citi- 


zenry. 

Under this plan the average fixed charges on a home cost- 
ing $4,000 on an $800 lot, including taxes, amortization of 
the mortgage, and fire insurance, would be $15 per month. 
In order to start it would require only $660 cash or the 
equity of that amount in a lot. 


Trial of the Issue of Good Behavior of Federal 
Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1937 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, this bill has for its pur- 
pose the creation of a court of three circuit judges to try 
district judges on charges of misbehavior not included in, nor 
justified by, charge of impeachment. 

Federal judges are not employed for life, but for and 
“during good behavior.” They may, by omission or com- 
mission, be guilty of conduct that is not impeachable under 
the Constitution, and yet may violate their contract of 
employment. 

Article III, section 1, of the Constitution, among other 
things, provides: 


Judges, both of Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior. 


This does not mean a tenure for life as many think. 
When a Federal judge accepts an appointment, he thereby 
necessarily agrees that his conduct will measure up to that 
of good behavior, and this is a contract. This agreement 
to hold his office “during good behavior” has no connection 
whatsoever with the constitutional provision for his im- 
peachment. Any violation of his contract of employment 
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justifies a cancelation of his contract just as a breach of 
any other contract justifies cancelation. This idea of a 
contractual relation between a Federal judge and the Gov- 
ernment has lain dormant for 150 years, and only trial by 
impeachment heretofore has been the remedy used, al- 
though very unsatisfactory to remove an immoral, intemper- 
ate, overbearing, czaristic judge, or one whose immoderate 
temper causes him to engage in scandalous and inflammatory 
harangues. He may neglect his duties, become intoxicated, 
usurp powers, be arbitrary, inconsiderate, defy superior 
courts, become a nonresident, and such conduct really is 
not included in grounds of treason, bribery, high crimes, 
or misdemeanors set forth in the Constitution as sole 
grounds for impeachment, still they do amount to a lack 
of “good behavior” and thereby constitute a violation of his 
contract. 

Section 4, article II, of the Contsitution provides that the 
President, Vice President, and all civil officers are subject 
to removal from office by impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Only the House of Representatives can prefer charges of 
impeachment, and the Senate has exclusive authority of 
trial. Misbehavior is not one of the grounds for impeach- 
ment. Such conduct may not justify impeachment. The 
House, in the recent Ritter case, made six specific charges 
with one blanket or general charge of misbehavior based 
upon the six specific charges. The Senate acquitted the 
accused of the specific charges, but impeached him on the 
general charge of misconduct which was a mere breach of 
his contract. In the Lauterbach impeachment case, the evi- 
dence certainly justified charges of misbehavior; yet, the 
Senate acquitted him of bribery and high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. His contract of employment, requiring good 
behavior, might have been canceled by the courts. This 
question of good behavior, being a part of the contract of 
employment, has been confused with matters justifying 
impeachment. 

The contention of those opposed to this bill, if correct, 
would strike from article III of the Constitution the words 
“during good behavior” and thereby destroy the tenure or 
condition on which a Federal judge is appointed. Their 
contention renders those words useless and makes them dead 
language. No one can agree to that. 

It is further contended by some that the words “during 
good behavior” have never been considered as part of the 
contract of employment, nor made effectual by any pro- 
cedure or law; that the Government is guilty of laches, and 
it is now too late to use or take advantage of them. In 
other words, it is argued that the tenure of a Federal judge 
is for life, subject only to impeachment for high crime, and 
misdemeanors. This contention cannot prevail, for the fail- 
ure to bring in question heretofore breach of contract can- 
not destroy the provision for “good behavior.” The doc- 
trine of stare decisis cannot be invoked in the construction 
of the Constitution. The court may overrule its own deci- 
sion in construing the Constitution. 


It seems clear that the question of “good behavior” does 
not arise, cannot be included, and was not intended to be 
included, in the words treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. These words are not connected with, 
but are exclusive of, the causes for impeachment and per- 
tain solely to the contract of employment. The terms “dur- 
ing good behavior” do not reach the dignity of charges jus- 
tifying impeachment. This behavior clause is not in the 
impeachment article. There are those who would transpose 
this clause, erase it from article II, and insert same in article 
II as a ground for impeachment. This cannot be done. 


Since article III fixes the tenure of the judge for and “dur- 
ing good behavior”, that, as stated, becomes a part of the 
contract with the judge and, necessarily so, because the Con- 
stitution and law are a part of the contract. These words 
“during good behavior” being a part of the contract, are jus- 
ticiable and triable in the Federal court, having jurisdiction 
of parties, just as any other breach of contract may be tried 
in such a court. Article III, section 2, of the Constitution 
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extends to Federal court jurisdiction to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under the Constitution, treaties, and laws of 
the United States. If the charges against the judge involve 
an impeachable offense, and more punishment than a mere 
judicial cancelation of his contract be desired, then the 
House of Representatives must prefer the charges and the 
Senate has exclusive jurisdiction. The penalty for misbe- 
havior, or behavior that is not good, is simply a cancelation 
of contract of employment, and such a cancelation, ipso 
facto, separates him from his office. 

If it be desired to remove the judge from office, and fur- 
ther to disqualify him to hold or enjoy any other office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States, then the 
House of Representatives must prefer the charges under 
impeachment article of the Constitution, and the Senate 
must try him and impose the penalty. The tenure of the 
judge being during good behavior“, and charges of misbe- 
havior being triable by the court, there appears to be sound 
reason for any citizen, and certainly for the Government, a 
party, to prefer charges of misconduct or misbehavior as a 
breach of his contract. Any Federal court with original 
jurisdiction of parties could try the issue. This legislation 
adds nothing to the right already existing to file and try 
such changes but merely creates a procedure. 

I prefer a court organized under this bill rather than to 
allow indiscriminate charges to be made against a Federal 
judge by a citizen or official. The charges being a violation 
of contract of employment is necessarily civil and not crimi- 
nal. A simple preponderance of the evidence on charges of 
misbehavior will justify a cancelation of contract of employ- 
ment and consequent removal from office. An impeachment 
proceeding puts into motion most expensive, ponderous, and 
cumbersome machinery, and any verdict rendered by the 
Senate must be by a concurrence of two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate present at the trial. The charges, as 
stated, in such a case must amount to treason, bribery, or 
high crimes and misdemeanors. It seems clear that there is 
a plain line of demarcation between a charge of breach of 
contract for misbehavior and a charge justifying an im- 
peachment proceeding. 

The legislative department can determine the qualifica- 
tions of its members and remove a member for disorderly 
behavior. The president can remove any of the executive 
officers for the same reason. The court, I am persuaded, can 
remove any of its judges for misbehavior or disorderly be- 
havior on an issue of breach of his contract of employment. 
As a matter of fact, the conduct on the part of a Federal 
judge that contravenes good behavior subjects the judge to 
removal by sustained charges justifying a writ of scire facias 
or quo warranto under common law, 

I have no hesitation in voting for this bill as being desir- 
able and constitutional. 


Railroad Retirement Act 


Though 361 men vote against me and I must stand alone, I will 
not be a party to the tragic barter of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
It is not legislation for railroad employees. It is an historic sell- 
out to the greedy railroad corporations of America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House of Representatives passed the railroad retirement bill 
by a vote of 361 to 1. That lone vote was cast by me and 
I want to tell the Members of the House that I am proud of 
it—that I do not regret it in any way and I feel that when 
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the railroad employees of this Nation know the real story 
behind this bill that they will praise and commend the fight 
that I am making today. 

A TRAGIC BARTER 

First of all, I could not subscribe to the tragic barter which 
this bill represents—this tragic betrayal of thousands of rail- 
road employees all over the country—in favor of the railroad 
carriers of the United States. This is not a railroad labor bill 
or a railroad employees bill; this is a bill in behalf and in 
favor of the railroad corporations of America. Everything 
contained in it favors them. Every one of the particular and 
important amendments proposed in this bill is a provision in 
their favor, reducing their taxes, reducing their cost of op- 
eration, reducing their expenses, and taking away in very 
many important items, which I will endeavor to enumerate 
in the course of my remarks, rights and privileges now given 
to railroad labor in this Nation by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935—an act still in force—an act which has never 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and which in my opinion never will. 

This bill is cruel, vicious, and hurtful to the employees, and 
even though I am the only man in the House of Represent- 
atives, I do not intend to vote for it, I do not intend to do 
anything in its favor, and I know that if it were possible here 
today to tell all the Members of this House what the real 
facts are behind this bill, that there would be many more 
than I who would vote against it. 

But I know when the employees all over this country, who 
do not understand the legal verbiage contained in this bill, 
I know when they see its practical application, that they will 
condemn the day that saw this bill passed, and they will com- 
mend and praise me for the lone vote which I have cast today. 

STAND BY RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 1935 


Before I go on enumerating the points to which I object 
in this bill, let me first of all wholeheartedly condemn the 
procedure under which this bill has been considered. It has 
been brought out here under suspension which provides only 
40 minutes debate and absolutely prohibits amendment of 
any kind—amendments that are demanded by railroad em- 
ployees all over the country, amendments that must be in the 
bill before it will do justice to the railroad laborers of this 
country, before it will give them the real retirement act which 
now stands on the books and which should be kept, first of all. 
Let me say further that I am in favor of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1935; that I am positive that it is constitutional 
and that the Supreme Court will uphold it as such. I say 
railroad labor should not quit in the middle of this fight. 
I say it should take this bill to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and I know that under the pressure that 
President Roosevelt has placed on that body that it will 
declare this bill constitutional on the basis of its recent de- 
cision in the social-security cases and in all the other liberal 
decisions that have been handed down in the past few weeks, 
after President Roosevelt has extracted this shotgun liberal- 
ism from the Court through his proposal of an increase and 
a reorganization of that body. 

We are told that railroad employees, executives, and the 
Association of American Railroads got together and decided 
upon this compromise which we have before us here today. 
This is no compromise, my friends; the railroad carriers give 
up nothing whatsoever, and the railroad employees give up 
very many of the important parts of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935. 

AGREEMENT NOT WORTH PAPER WRITTEN ON 

Oh, yes; they tell us that the Association of American 
Railroads does agree that it will not contest the constitu- 
tionality of this law, and for that reason the railroad-em- 
ployees’ executives have agreed to many of these amendments 
that took away labor’s rights and privileges that now exist 
under the present law. The promise of the Railroad Asso- 
ciation that they will not contest the constitutionality of this 
law does not mean a thing. It is not even worth the paper 
that it is written on, because both the railroad-labor execu- 
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tives and the railroad management themselves admitted in 
our committee that despite this agreement this bill may be 
attacked by the small railroads of this Nation, may be at- 
tacked by each and every individual stockholder of all the 
railroads of this Nation, and may be attacked by each and 
every one of the individual employees of the railroads of this 
Nation; so that as a matter of fact, railroad labor has given 
up fair and equitable provisions which they should have on 
a promise that is not even worth the paper that it is written 
on, or the ink that was taken to write it. 
CARRIERS’ BILL, NOT EMPLOYEES’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us consider the most objectional 
features of this so-called compromise bill before us today. 
First of all let me tell you the reason why the carriers prefer 
it and all those reactionary Members of the House who 
usually support them voted for it today, when in years and 
years gone by they have fought this legislation with every- 
thing in their power. First of all the carriers will have a re- 
turn to them of the 10 months’ tax for 1936 amounting to 
nearly $50,000,000. Secondly, the saving to them on the 
23%4-percent tax over the amount it would have cost them 
under the 314-percent tax in the 1935 act is nearly $18,- 
000,000. The saving to them on their gratuity pensions by 
putting them on the Railroad Retirement Act rolls is nearly 
$20,000,000 annually, a total of all savings amounting to 
more than $80,000,000. Above all this there has been saddled 
nearly $19,000,000 of the cost of the gratuity pensions for- 
merly carried by the railroads, on the railroad employees 
under this act. These estimates have been made by the 
Standard Statistics, Inc., so the new plan will cost the rail- 
roads only about $45,000,000 annually for the first 3 years, 
and the estimate as made by this company that this is about 
$18,000,000 less than the railroads would have to pay under 
the Railroad Retirement Act now on the Federal Statutes 
and only a little more than $5,000,000 in excess of the amount 
paid in private pension funds or gratuity pensions carried 
voluntarily by the carriers. 

These figures are all based on the 1936 pay roll of class 1 
railroads. To more fully illustrate the tremendous effect 
of these savings, the Pennsylvania Railroad alone would save 
approximately $10,184,000 per annum under this bill as com- 
pared with the 1935 act. This amount is equal to 20.4 per- 
cent of its fixed charges for the year 1936. I say that to add 
the burden of paying one-half of the gratuity pensions now 
paid by the railroads on the employees is absolutely stupid 
and indefensible, is absolutely a crime against the railroad 
employees of this Nation, and I, for one, do not intend to 
vote for it. Yes, my friends, the carriers are for this bill, 
because it is their bill, not labor’s bill. 


SMOKE MEANS FIRE 


Now let us proceed to see what labor has lost in this bill 
that was provided for them under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935. 

Although it has been vigorously denied on this floor by my 
wonderful friend, the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Wrrarow], and by my very able, very efficient, 
very sincere, and hard-working colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser], the author of this legislation, who deserves the 
praise and commendation of the railroad employees of this 
country for the wonderful work which he has done on their 
retirement legislation; that who I know today feels very 
deep down in his heart much the same way that I do about 
this bill, that a secret agreement exists between the railroad 
executives, between railroad labor and the railroads them- 
selves with respect to the passage of other legislation bene- 
ficial to railroad labor in this country. I have particular 
reference to the train-line-limit bill and to the train- 
dispatchers’ bill. It has ben rumored about that an agree- 
ment has been made whereby the train-line-limit bill and the 
train-dispatchers’ bill have been sidetracked for the agree- 
ment made on this railroad retirement bill. 

I know that it has been denied, but I have always felt 
that wherever there is smoke there is fire; and I for one do 
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not want to be a party to any agreement that will do away 
with such beneficial legislation as a train-line-limit bill or a 
train-dispatchers’ bill, which are absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the employees and the traveling public of the rail- 
roads of this country today. I have noted with interest that 
the train-dispatchers’ bill was taken from the calendar in 
the United States Senate. I have noticed with interest that 
the train-line-limit bill has not been taken up for considera- 
tion in the United States Senate; and it seems to be that 
although there has been vigorous denial, if there is not fire 
there certainly is smoke, and I do not intend to be a party to 
such a deal. 
NO PRIOR SERVICE TO DEPRESSION VICTIMS 

Now let us proceed to see what the railroad employees have 
given away in this bill which was provided for them in the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. Let us see what a sacrifice 
they have made to the coercion of the railroads supposedly to 
prevent them from contesting the constitutionality of an act 
that I know is constitutional. Let us see what a hard bar- 
gain the railroads have driven—all to their own advantage 
and against the employees of this Nation. 

This bill here before us deprives every person who was 
reemployed after August 29, 1935, of any credit for service 
prior to that date in computing the amount of his annuity, 
unless he was in service on that particular day. This pro- 
vision is sure to affect a large part of those who may be 
reemployed and more than 500,000 employees since that 
date thrown out of the service mainly because of the de- 
pression. It particularly affects very large groups in main- 
tenance of way and the lower-paid services. In my opinion, 
this is a great injustice to many men, tens of thousands of 
these men, some of whom are ready to come back into the 
service, a large number of others will necessarily be reem- 
ployed. 

It is agreed that more than half a million men now living 
were dropped from the service in 1929, and as business re- 
covers and these men are brought back into employment, 
everyone who fails to show service on August 29, 1935, will 
suffer an unjust reduction of his annuity and probably will 
be deprived of his service prior to that date. I say that it is 
absolutely wrong to deny these men the benefits of their 
prior service. The effect that it is going to have is that the 
railroads taking these men back to work will have to keep 
them on as old men because the annuity they will get from 
the service from now on will be too small for them to retire 
on. This also most seriously affects the benefits which are 
supposed to come from a retirement system. 

EMPLOYEES PAY FOR OWN DISABILITY 


Secondly, this bill reduces the annuity on retirement at 
age 65, or even at age 60 for any annuity payments on 
account of disability. This hits the unfortunate disabled 
employees, least able to bear it. This bill requires that for 
any annuity paid to an employee for total or permanent 
disability that he must expect a reduced annuity sufficient 
to compensate for the annuity already paid him during his 
disability, thereby making him pay for his own disability, 
which I say is a crime that stinks to high heaven. 

COMPULSORY RETIREMENT REMOVED 

This bill removes section 2 of the present law reducing 
the annuity by one-fifteenth for each year the employee 
continues in service after age 70, or during any year after 
65 without filing a written agreement as required by that 
section. The effect of the provisions in the present law is 
to encourage the older employees to retire thus making way 
for promotion and new positions for the younger men. 

The effect of this bill now before us is to encourage the 
older employees to continue in old age while able to get 
more in wages than in annuity. This is opposed to the 
entire principle of the annuity system. The intent and 
spirit of any old-age pension system or any retirement sys- 
tem ought to be to create new jobs and provide opportunity 
for promotion of the younger men. This is the same provi- 
sion which was discussed by the distinguished gentleman 
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from Colorado [Mr. Martin], and which he objected to | who voted for this historic sell-out; who voted to sell the 


very strenuously. I am sorry that it is impossible to amend 
this bill today. I am sorry that we cannot provide this fea- 
ture which would bring about compulsory retirement of the 
older men and give jobs and promotions to the younger men 
in the service. 

PENSIONS DENIED TO MANY DESERVING 

One of the biggest failings of this bill, and one of the 
things which I think is very stupid, one of the things which 
I believe this Congress should not agree to, is that this bill 
makes no provision for men of the same age retired on 
gratuity-pension railroads without any pension. This bill 
makes no provision for men of the same age who have all 
been retired on other railroads which have no gratuity pen- 
sion systems. These include some of the larger railroads, 
such as the Southern, the Milwaukee, which runs through 
my State, and other systems. These old men, after having 
given their life to the railroad service, now have only a very 
few years to live, and they are surely entitled to the same 
consideration as to annuity payments that those men are 
who now receive gratuity pensions from some of the rail- 
roads and who are taken over under the bill now before us. 

This is an absolute injustice to these men. It is a discrimi- 
nation that should not be countenanced whatsoever. 

The act of 1934, as well as the present law, contemplated 
that these old men, who were either on gratuity pensions or 
on railroads that had no such pensions, but had given like 
service, ought to be taken care of. These old men have all 
these hopes and all these expectations of being able to live in 
the sunset of their lives as American citizens ought to be 
able to live. 

These men are hoping for it. These men are expecting it, 
and, by the eternal, I think we ought to give it to them. 

DISABLED EMPLOYEES, STRIKERS PERSECUTED 

There is another objection that comes to my mind most 
poignantly. That objection was raised many many times in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
has been raised here in the debate today. I have heard 
many of the Members ask if men who were retired from 
railroad service because of disability or because of partici- 
pation in a strike before August 29, 1935, who had 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28, or even 29 years’ service prior to that date, would 
come under the terms of this act. Invariably the cruel 
answer has been no.“ 

One of the finest friends I have in the State of Montana 
is a man by the name of Billy Powers, who lost a leg in em- 
ployment with the Great Northern Railroad prior to August 
29, 1935; yet who had more than 20 years’ service with 
that railroad—and he, today, is prohibited by the terms of 
this act from getting any annuity for the many years of 
service that he gave to that great corporation. There are 
thousands of Billy Powers throughout the Nation today that 
are asking for an amendment that would permit them to 
participate in the benefits of this act—but it cannot be done 
for them—nothing can be done to help them. 

There are hundreds of men, I know, around this Nation 
who were dismissed by railroads because of their participa- 
tion in strikes in an endeavor to secure better conditions 
for the railroad employees of this country, who had more 
than 20, or more than 25, and even 29 years’ service prior 
to August 29, 1935, and yet they cannot come under the 
terms of this act. I say it is a shame; I say it is an in- 
justice; I say it is an unfair discrimination, and something 
ought to be done about it; and I condemn the procedure 
which forbids us to do it by amendment on the floor here 
today. 

A HISTORIC SELL-OUT 

I could go on and talk for a long time about many of the 
injustices in this act. I could go on and tell you what a 
perfect railroad carriers’ bill this act is. I could tell you 
what a tragic barter it is. I could tell you how the rail- 
road employees have been sold down the river; but I have 
not the time, and the rules of this House will not permit. 

I know I am alone. I know my vote is the only one that 
is to be cast against this bill; but as far as I am concerned, 
even if that is so, I am not going to be listed as one of those 


railroad employees of this country down the river in behalf 
of the great, rich, wealthy railroad corporations of America, 


Richberg on the Proposed Wage-Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


9 OF DONALD R. RICHBERG TO THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE HOLDING HEAR- 
INGS ON THE BLACK-CONNERY BILL, JUNE 22, 1937 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


This statement will express only my own opinions. I do not 
make it as the representative of any other person or group of per- 
sons. But, because I was one of those deeply concerned with the 
drafting and administration of the Railway Labor Act and the 
National Industrial Reco Act, and because as a lawyer in pri- 
vate practice and in public service I have had an exceptionally 
long and intensive experience in the adjustment of labor relations, 
I hope that my suggestions may have some constructive value. 

The primary purpose of the Black-Connery bill is, I assume, to 

eliminate starvation wages, intolerable hours of work, and inju- 
rious child labor, in all employments subject to Federal regula- 
tion. 

A large part of this bill has been very shrewdly drafted to ac- 
complish these objectives, with which I am thoroughly in sym- 
paar and which are widely supported by public opinion. For 

this very reason I believe that this major effort ought not to be 
weakened by undertaking at the same time to achieve other objec- 
tives which command much less general support, which are much 
more difficult to achieve, and some of which, although theo- 
retically beneficent, may prove to be in fact undesirable. 

Therefore, while strongly supporting much of the pending bill, 
I would urge the revision or exclusion of certain ms, which 
in my opinion will weaken and seriously impair the 8 of 
the Ris og etc 

ore discussing the bill in detail, let me point out that the 


squeezed 
which were developed by the law of its creation. 
To avoid a repetition of such a y in a law ha 
eee ee first, to limit 1 


the 

board, not only because of legal questions as to the extent and 

such delegations of legislative power, but even more 

uing pressure upon the board to extend its 

authority and to use its broad roaa powes for the correction of such 

a multitude of evils that careful cautious progress in a field of 
political 5 will be made practically impossible. 

The board will be not only overwhelmed with work but also 
discredited Y by its inability to meet the demands of many seeking 
aid which it cannot render, and by the opposition of those upon 
whom it will impose requirements of doubtful legislative sanction. 
The unhappy experience of the N. R. A. indicates clearly the wis- 
dom of giving to an administrative board the protections of a clear 
mandate to perform a practical task within a definitely limited 
1 

pplying these principles to the pending bill time will be 
3 se considering primarily the labor standards which are es- 
tablished in broad terms and will be definitely fixed by the de- 
cisions of the board. The problems and methods of enforcement 
all depend on the initial determination of what standards should 
be established, on the assumption that they are generally accepted 
as desirable and that, as a practical matter, they can be enforced. 

PRIMARY STANDARDS 


The bill first seeks to outlaw oppressive wages and hours of 
work. But, even if a definite minimum wage and a definite maxi- 


mum workweek are written into the completed bill, the board 
is given such a broad power to vary these 


standards upward or 
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downward, as to all employees or classes of employees, that the 
bill might just as well simply give to the board the power to fix a 
minimum hourly wage and a maximum workweek. Unfortunately 
the bill provides no clear and adequate limitations or standards 
for the exercise of such a large administrative discretion. 

To strengthen these provisions I would suggest that the bill 
declare an amount, such as 40 cents per hour, as prima facie a 
reasonable minimum-wage standard, and then authorize the 
board to increase or to reduce such standard for specific employ- 
ments to an extent not exceeding such an amount as 10 cents per 
hour, but only after a finding that such a variation is necessary 
to effectuate the policy defined in the act. In declaring this legis- 
lative policy the bill should set forth a definite list of factors to 
be considered in fixing a minimum-wage standard, such, for ex- 
ample, as the cost of living, the reasonable value of services ren- 
dered, and comparable payments under fair competitive conditions. 

In like manner the bill might declare a number, such as 40 
hours per week, to be prima facie a reasonable workweek stand- 
ard, and then authorize the board to increase or to reduce the 
number of hours to an extent not exceeding such a number as 
8 hours per week, but only after a finding that such a variation 
is necessary to effectuate the policy of the act. The bill should 
then set forth the factors to be considered in fixing a reasonable 
workweek, such as the effect of hours of work on health and effi- 
ciency, comparable hours under fair competitive conditions, and the 
number of persons available for employment. 

Another primary standard established in the bill is that of 
oppressive child labor, which is, in part, clearly defined. There 
is, however, a power of further definition given to the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, whereas it 
would seem that such a definition of hazardous and detrimental 
occupations for children between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
should be made by the board itself after a hearing in which the 
findings of the Department of Labor might be taken as prima facie 
correct. 

SECONDARY STANDARDS 

The bill next proceeds to provide for the fixing of a minimum 
fair wage and a maximum reasonable workweek. In this effort 
it seems to me that a policy of most dubious wisdom is projected, 
and that an intolerable and undesirable ve burden 
is laid upon the board. If, under the proposed law, oppressive 
labor conditions can be outlawed, so that an oppressive wage, an 
oppressive workweek, and oppressive child labor can be eliminated, 
a great advance will be made in the improvement of industrial 
conditions; and one which will require the full energies of the 

board and call for the strong backing of public opinion. 

The establishment of the standards of oppressive labor condi- 
tions and their enforcement will be in itself a very large under- 
taking. If this is successful, there will be a sound basis estab- 
lished for any further advance in this field, which may then 
appear to be desirable and practical. But if the additional heavy 
burden of trying to establish reasonable wages and hours is to 
be imposed upon this board, guided only by difficult and vague 
legislative standards, it is certain that from the start the board 
will be overwhelmed with the prodigious task of establishing 
“reasonable” standards and that its work will be subjected to in- 
creasing discredit because of the practical impossibility of policing 
and enforcing such requirements. 

Let me recall that a similar effort was a major cause of dis- 
crediting the heroic efforts of the N. R. A. to eradicate unfair 
labor competition. We found it difficult enough to eliminate in- 
defensible wages and hours—wages that did not provide sub- 
sistence, hours that impaired health and assured inefficiency. 
Yet in this effort we had the support of a prevailing public opin- 
ion, of all organized labor, and of a majority of employers. But 
when we were pressed to go beyond the prevention of admittedly 
evil conditions and to establish good or reasonable conditions, we 
found that controversies multiplied, support dwindled, and the 
enforcement of standards that had to be compulsorily and arbi- 
trarily established became impossible without the aid of powerful 
labor organization. 

As the result of this intensive experience I became convinced 
that only through collective bargaining and standardization of the 
terms and conditions of employment through adequate labor or- 
ganization would it be possible to establish reasonable wages and 
hours of work so generally as to eliminate unfair labor competi- 
tion in a competitive industrial system. Clearly the Government, 
assuming its legal authority, can outlaw intolerable and oppres- 
sive labor conditions. Such conditions can be defined with rea- 
sonable accuracy, and their elimination will be supported by public 
opinion. The field of competition is thereby somewhat restricted, 
just as it is restricted by laws against fraud and duress. But 
when we undertake by law to fix and enforce reasonable wages, we 
must assume a responsibility also for fixing directly or indirectly 
reasonable prices, 

Now, it may be that to maintain a fair competition in modern 
industry and trade, and to protect employers and workers against 
unfair labor competition, our Government will be forced eventually 
into exerting further controls over and prices. But when we 
do go beyond the prevention of what is clearly wrong, into the 
establishment of what we think would be right, we will assume 
responsibility not simply for the fairness of competition but for 
the fairness of the results. That means not merely regulating 
competition but eliminating competition as the regulator of wages 
for the worker and prices for the consumer. 

The political economic issues of the modern world are too complex 
to justify any arrogance of opinion, but one can always make a 
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choice between responsive law, whereby legal rights and obligations 
are rewritten under the pressure of social and economic 
conditions and dogmatic law, whereby we seek to change social and 
economic conditions by writing new legal rights and obligations. 
Responsive lawmaking is evident today in the associated efforts of 
the Government to eliminate oppressive labor conditions and to 
support the use of collective bargaining to establish higher labor 
standards. We have not yet had sufficient experience in the effec- 
tiveness of these efforts to know whether they will enable us to 
adjust conflicts of interest in an industrial civilization by demo- 
cratic But we have ample evidence from the experiences 
of other nations, that, if such evolutionary, democratic methods do 
not succeed and we empower the Government to fix wages and 
hours of work, and thereby necessarily to fix prices, we shall find 
that democratic government is an inefficient instrument for the 
making and enforcement of dogmatic laws. 

Before moving in this direction it seems to me that we should, at 
least, attempt further efforts at a more democratic solution. To 
meet the need for a fairer labor competition we can undertake by 
voluntary agreements between representative employers and em- 
ployees in any trade or industry to establish fair labor standards 
for all employed. 

If, as we learned often in the N. R. A., a small minority of em- 
ployers are able to break down such standards by unfair com- 
petition, we can undertake to outlaw such competition and seek 
to enforce—not wage and hour rules more or less arbitrarily fixed 
by Government, but those standards of fair competition which 
have been determined by the agreement of those most concerned 
and proved by experience to be practical. 

If it is here objected that I am proposing a revival of the 
N. R. A., let me offer two answers: 

First. The N. R. A. accomplished a great deal of good; and it 
would not be difficult to avoid a repetition of those errors in law 
making and administration as to which we are all well informed. 

Second. The provisions of the present bill which I have criti- 
cized offer, and indeed invite, a repetition of practically all the 
errors of the N. R. A. in the matter of fixing and enforcing reason- 
able wages and hours without providing some of the saf 
which were provided for the administration of the N. R. A. If 
we haye learned so little from the N. R. A. that we are ready to 
authorize a repetition of its demonstrated errors, how can we 
expect that another effort in the same direction will succeed? 

It might divert attention from the main issue to proceed at 
this time with detailed s for the further improvement 
of this bill. The voices to which I have referred, in the way of 
indefinite standards, uncontrolled discretion, undesirable extent 
of authority, and resulting difficulties of enforcement can be 
easily identified and eradicated by anyone who may with 
my fundamental criticism. But, in conclusion, let me again make 
it clear that it is just because the primary purposes and ob- 
jectives of the bill seem to me so absolutely sound and desirable, 
that I do most earnestly urge that this legislation should be 
devoted solely to their accomplishment. 

It is not necessary in this bill to deal with unfair labor prac- 
tices which lie within the field of the National Labor Relations 
Board. It is not necessary in this bill to deal with reasonable 
wages and hours which should be the product of collective bar- 
gaining. If we desire now to prevent wage-cutting employers from 
breaking down an established, reasonable level of wages, we should 
enact legislation specially and appropriately designed to outlaw 
such unfair competition. This bill is neither appropriate nor 
adequate for that purpose. 

But if we have now reached the time when the Federal Govern- 
ment is ready and able, without fear of judicial restraint, to go 
forward to eliminate oppressive wages, oppressive hours, and op- 
pressive child labor from all employments subject to Federal 
control, then, in the name of humanity, let us do that job, let us 
do it tly and effectively, unhampered by the burden of try- 
ing to do several well-nigh impossible jobs at the same time by the 
same board. 


Bernhard Martin Jacobsen 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. OTHA D. WEARIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of the late Honorable 
BERNHARD MARTIN JACOBSEN, of Iowa 


Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer this humble tribute to 
a great Iowan who has gone from among us, Hon. BERNHARD 
Martin Jacossen, of Clinton, who has served his country 
and his district well in Washington for 6 years, having been 
chosen by his constituents upon three consecutive occasions 
for the high office of Representative in Congress. 

Life is a fleeting thing at best, and especially so when it is 
crowded into the span of threescore years and ten, or a little 
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more. When it ends its earthly reign, as it always does, and 
we are faced with the sadness of those who have been held 
dear to its throbbing heart in love and friendship we are the 
more impressed by its grandeur if its brevity has been accen- 
tuated by achievement. When the possessor of that life 
adopts a new country for his own, there to rise by virtue of 
his success in his chosen field to a position of power and 
influence that spreads from the scene of his labors to the 
Capital of his adopted nation, then the crown of his glory has 
added brilliance and renown. 

As I recall my beautiful friendship with the dean of the 
Iowa Democratic delegation in Congress, shared by every 
other Member from the State, irrespective of party affiliation, 
I seem to see a small, energetic immigrant boy gathering into 
his arms the burdens of life’s labors that included the support 
of his elderly father and mother of modest means as well as 
his immediate household when the time came for him to 
establish his own home. The years flew by with their long 
hours of labor. I seem to see him trudging home at night 
from turning lathe and brick kiln, from clerkships and the 
many humble tasks within that field until by always traveling 
the second undemanded mile for his employers he came at last 
to a business of his own. 

And now I seem to experience the exaltation of success 
that must have crept into the heart of that humble immi- 
grant lad as he watched the infiuence of the business he had 
built reach out into the financial and political institutions 
of his community. It is not difficult to imagine the satis- 
faction that must have come to him when he attended the 
first meeting of the board of directors of the City National 
Bank, of Clinton, and likewise at the conclusion of his first 
day as postmaster of his home town, in which position he 
served by appointment of President Wilson from 1914 until 
1923. 

And not the least of the success of this immigrant boy 
who had become such a staunch American and who many 
of us loved to speak of endearingly as “Bennie” was the 
family he loved so faithfully. Throughout the long life of 
service we can see the everguiding hand of a wife who was 
as beautiful in adversity and sacrifice as she was in affluence 
and triumph. It was unquestionably the influence of that 
fireside, coupled with judgment and a delightfully persistent 
sense of wit and humor, that led the humble lad of whom I 
speak along his highway to achievement. 

When many men his years would have been thinking of 
retirement this merchant and public-spirited citizen of 
Clinton came from the portals of home and workshop in 
answer to the summons of his piers to assume the duties of 
a Member of the United States Congress. In Washington 
he rose to a high-ranking position on the powerful and im- 
portant Committee on Appropriations, but what was more 
than that, he won the respect and admiration of his asso- 
ciates. : 

It was his honesty in line of duty, his anxiety to be of serv- 
ice to those he represented, his judgment of public questions, 
and his personal friendship with the leaders of the National 
Government, beginning with the Speaker of the House, in 
which he served, and coming all the way down the line to the 
newest Member, that made of him an influential Representa- 
tive who could accomplish things worth while. 

We will never forget him—BERNHARD MARTIN JACOBSEN— 
because we loved him, as did all who came to know him well, 
that kindly, humorous, thoughtful lad, who rose from cal- 
loused hands and meager wages to a successful businessman, 
merchant, and prominent public servant in the council cham- 
bers of his Nation. We loved him more than ever because he 
never lost the common touch. Even though he counted 
among his acquaintances Presidents of the United States, 
Cabinet officials, Senators, Congressmen, Governors, and many 
others of wealth and power, he continued to cherish the plain 
folk and the simple things of life. 

When we came to the end of the trail and through the 
trees we could see the flags at half mast on yonder towers of 
the city of Clinton, Iowa, that mourned his passing, when the 
banner of his adopted country he served so well and beneath 
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which he slept was tenderly folded away, the silence of the 
moment seemed to breathe softly, beautifully, “Good night, 
‘BENNIE’ JACOBSEN, good night; we will see you in the morn- 
ing, and ere that moment comes we say of you while yet we 
live, Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’” 


Farm Tenancy Increases in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, farm tenancy increased 
rapidly in West Virginia between 1930 and 1935, and for that 
reason I was glad yesterday to join with Members from other 
States in bringing about passage in the House of Representa- 
tives of H. R. 7562, a measure which should stimulate farm 
tenants to become farm owners. 

The percentage of tenancy is not as high in our State 
as in many other areas of the country, but the rapid gain 
during recent years indicates that the problem may be of 
considerable importance in the future, and it is already 
significant enough to merit serious consideration. 

In 1930 there were only 15,347 farm tenants in West 
Virginia; but 5 years later, when the 1935 census of agri- 
culture was taken, there were 27,021. This was an increase 
of 11,674 tenants, or a gain of 76 percent. 

DECLINED PRIOR TO 1930 

The significance of this very rapid rise in the number of 
farm tenants during the depression period, from 1930 to 
1935, arises not only from the size of the increase, but also 
from the fact that for several decades previous to 1930 the 
number and percentage of farm tenants had been declining 
in West Virginia. 

For instance, between 1900 and 1910 there was a decrease 
in both the number and proportion of tenant farmers, and 
this decline continued through the period from 1910 to 1920. 
Then there was a slight gain between 1920 and 1930, and 
the tremendous increase which has just been described be- 
tween 1930 and 1935. 

The effects of the depression on agriculture and industry 
is well seen in these figures. Many persons who were work- 
ing in mines and mills in 1930 were forced out of employ- 
ment and hence returned to the land as tenant farmers 
during the depths of the recent depression. This is one im- 
portant factor which caused the great increase in farm 
tenancy in West Virginia between 1930 and 1935. If indus- 
trial employment continues to lag, tenancy will probably 
continue to increase in West Virginia, 

TENANCY INCREASED BETWEEN 1930 AND 1935 


The percentage of tenancy is much lower in West Vir- 
ginia than in many other States, but there was a very rapid 
increase in the proportion of tenant farmers between 1930 
and 1935. The following table shows the percentage of all 
farmers in West Virginia who were tenants in each of the 
years indicated: 
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The total number of farmers in the State in 1935 was 
104,747. Of this number, 27,021 were tenants. As is indi- 
cated in the table above, the tenants represent 25.8 percent 
of all farmers. 

The following table shows the number of farmers, number 
of owners, number of tenants, and the percentage of all 
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farmers who were tenants for each county in the Second 
Congressional District. These figures were taken from the 
1935 census of agriculture: 
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LESS TENANCY IN SECOND DISTRICT 


It is encouraging to know that the district which I repre- 
sent has a percentage of tenancy of only 19.2 percent, 
whereas the percentage for West Virginia is 25.8 percent. 
It is my hope that this amount may be further reduced and 
I sincerely trust that within the provisions of this measure 
we shall determine a program which will be helpful for the 
future. 


The Black-Connery Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, ON JUNE 27, 1937 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered recently over the radio: 


The remarks which I address to you this afternoon pertain to 
the most important legislation which Congress will consider this 
year. I refer to the Black-Connery Act to regulate wages and hours 
of work in industries engaged in interstate commerce. If Congress 
passes this bill—and I am sure it will be um wages 
will be established below which no employer can pay his labor, and 
at the same time maximum hours will be set beyond which no 
employer can work his employees. The purpose of this bill is to 
increase the buying power of laborers in America by boosting their 
wages higher and to decrease unemployment in America by short- 
ening the hours of those who are now working. At this point I 
refer you to the Democratic platform, written 1 year ago, which 
reads as follows: 

“We have increased the worker’s pay and shortened his hours. 
We will continue to protect the worker and we will guard his rights, 
both as a wage earner and as a consumer.” 

Millions of our people voted for this 8 N last normae 2 

ledged my support of it as a candidate. I am giving suppo 
Sows I Bc wholeheartedly for the Black-Connery bill. 

Industrial prosperity has returned to America. Factories today 
are as busy as they were in 1929, and are producing as much— 
yes, more—goods now than they were then. Unemployment con- 
tinues, however, and low wages still persist. From 1920 to 1929 
the productivity of labor increased over 25 percent, and during 
this same period unemployment increased from 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 persons. Since 1930 the productivity of labor has increased 
approximately 30 percent, and during this same period unemploy- 
ment has increased from 2,000,000 to over 9,000,000 persons. These 
facts are most significant, and they clearly demonstrate that 
unless definite action is taken there will eventually be a dis- 
astrous collapse of our whole economic system. With business 
active, with profits mounting, with prosperity returning, unem- 
ployment should be eliminated entirely; but imstead of that a 
huge group of 9,000,000 men and women cannot find employment 
in private industry. The employment of labor in private industry 
is the only real answer to the unemployment problem, and cer- 
tainly it is the most economical. 
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People who criticize our relief expenditures and the cost of main- 

W. P. A. should cooperate in the fullest to return these 

people to private work. We must all agree that this is the only 

real and lasting solution of our problem. This is the purpose of 
the Black-Connery Act, which I am discussing this afternoon. 

Let us discuss this act in two parts and let us consider, first, the 
reduction of hours of labor. During the recent hearing before the 
Labor Committee in Washington there were six principal arguments 
advanced against reducing the hours of labor. The first argument 
was that such legislation had never been attempted before, that 
our forefathers had gotten along without it, and that it was unwise 
to experiment now. This argument is untrue. The exact opposite 
obtains. No civilization since the beginning of history has failed 
to reduce working hours when conditions called for it. For cen- 
turies by divine law we have limited the labor of adults to 6 days 
in 7; for centuries by the laws of man we have steadily reduced the 
long hours through which he must toil. This type of legislation 
is old, not new. 

In 1800 in the early English textile mills men worked 19 and 
20 hours a day and the average day's work in that era was 16 
—— a 0 Ne eee the average workweek in 

1 ese long, -breaking, health-corrupting 
hours had been reduced to 45 per week in the English mines, 


lation as the Black-Connery Act provides has been attempted suc- 
cessfully many times in history. 

The second argument prevailing against this bill was that it 
would benefit one class of people at the expense of another. Again 
I refer to history, and again history proves that just the opposite 
is true, and that all classes benefit when the masses of any people 
are uplifted. If we succeed in raising the living standards of 
those who are underpaid today and if we return to private em- 
ployment several million of our unemployed, all our People will 
bos That is just plain common sense. 

third argument which has inveighed against the Black- 
Connery Act is that if the hours of work are reduced produc- 
tion will be reduced likewise. In other w „ & man working 
8 hours a day can produce more than a man working 6 hours a 
day. That is true, and we won't argue that point, but we can't 
confine our argument to 1 day's comparison; we must consider it 
in terms of months or a year. Facts prove that a man can work 
rapidly and to the limit of his capacity for 6 hours a day for weeks, 
months, and years, but a man cannot work at the same high speed 
for 8 hours a day. A runner can cover a 100-yard dash at full 
speed, but he could not maintain that same speed for a mile. 
Men can sprint in industry for 6 hours and in a year’s time pro- 
duce as much as a man working 8, 10, or 12 hours. Past experi- 
ments have indicated that when it is necessary to reduce the hours 
of work in order to increase employment and to raise living stand- 
ards that productivity has gone up also. Men are able to work 
harder and with greater efficiency during reduced hours over a 
yearly period. After the laws of 1802 and 1846 in England, which 
reduced working hours, production went up rapidly and exceeded 
all previous records. Those who oppose this bill claim that there 
min be a great loss in our national wealth if we reduce working 

ours. 

Well, based on that argument, during the past 200 years of our 
life we have lost 3314 working years because we have not worked 
on Sundays. According to their argument, if we had worked 
1,600 Sundays during the past 200 years, we would have increased 
our national wealth considerably. That is a ridiculous argument, 
and the world knows that if we forced labor to work 7 full days 
we would have been a poorer nation, less civilized, less educated, 
and with less productive capacity. 

The fourth argument against this bill has been that the Gov- 
ernment has no right to interfere in private enterprise. I wish 
to remind you that the Government has the constitutional right 
to promote the general welfare of our people. Where the general 
welfare is concerned, it is the duty of government to interfere 
with the contracts and activities of individuals. Let us consider 
for a moment what this so-called government interference actu- 
ally is. During the past few years in the coal industry, mechanical 
loading machines have been introduced. Three hundred men to- 
day can easily do the work which formerly required 800 men. 
It is reliably estimated that 100,000 miners have been replaced 
recently by coal-loading equipment; and remember that these 


miners have dependent upon them 300,000 women and children. 

The steel mills haye recently installed new rolling equipment 
and today 1,600 men in one mill can do the work which formerly 
required 3,200 men. In 1929, it cost $4 in labor to make the door 
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of an automobile. Due to a new invention, this same door can 


now be made with a labor cost of 15 cents. I cite these few 
statistics to demonstrate that if labor-saving machinery is used 
to disemploy men, the result is poverty when it should be pros- 
perity. The general welfare of the Nation is at stake and it is the 
duty of the Government to regulate this new machinery by reduc- 
ing the hours of work, so that those men who have been thrown 
out of employment can regain their rightful places. 

The fifth argument aimed against this act has been that so 
much leisure time will be the moral ruination of our laboring men 
and women. Well, well. Someone is desperate when such ab- 
surdities as this are employed. In Brunswick, N. J., where at the 
Johnson & Johnson Manufacturing Co., a 6-hour day has been in 
effect for several years, a local liquor dealer complained that since 
the 30-hour week had been instituted his sales had fallen off 
drastically, and that instead of inhabiting his bar, men had taken 
their families on outings and were spending their time in outdoor, 
healthful recreation. In other words, if we permit our laboring 
classes to live normal lives they will learn how to repose normally 
and to enjoy healthful recreation. 

And the last argument is that lower hours and higher wages 
will increase production costs so that our foreign trade will be 
lost and our markets will be flooded with cheap goods from abroad. 
Here again I introduce absolute facts which are a denial of this 
statement. The great percentage of our foreign trade today is in 
goods produced in industries where the wages are highest and the 
hours of work are shortest. We sell abroad automobiles, heavy 
machinery, and industrial equipment, and in all these industries 
wages are high and hours short. We have little or no foreign 
trade in textile or cotton goods, and in these industries we find 
the lowest wages and the longest hours. 

Now, let us turn our attention for a moment to the other part 
of this bill, namely, that which will set minimum wages. 

Here, again, I call upon the experience of the past to prove that 
high wages result in high productivity. High wages actually mean 
low labor costs. They are the most powerful stimulant to exertion 
and efficiency. A man well paid is happy in his work. Who is there 
so ignorant to claim that the low-paid Chinese coolie can produce 
as much as the skilled American machinist? Low wages in the 
backward countries of the world have brought laziness, indolence, 
and indifference. In 1860 English laboring men were paid three 
-times as much as Irish laborers, and it is an actual fact that they 
produced more than three times as much in England as in Ireland. 
In 1872 Thomas Brassey, a world contractor, demonstrated clearly 
that low wages resulted in little work. Whenever he paid higher 
wages in foreign countries on his construction projects the imme- 
diate result was more efficient work and lower labor costs. In 1892 
a great German economist endeavored to determine why the 
English textile mills were so much more productive and profitable 
than those in Germany. In his report he concluded that the high 
wages paid in England and the shorter hours were the answer, and 
he recommended that Germany do likewise. 

In America today one-fifth of our families must exist on an 
income less than $1,000 per year, which is little more than $20 a 
week. In many sections of our country, y in the South, 
tobacco workers laboring 280 hours a month receive as little as 
11 cents an hour. In other portions of the South agricultural 
workers receive as low as $21 per month for 300 hours of work. 
In our textile industries over four-fifths of the women receive 
less than $15 per week and one-third of the women employed in 
that industry are paid less than 610 per week. A few moments 
ago you heard me explain that improved machinery could manu- 
facture between 40 and 50 percent more today than in 1920. 
Goods are manufactured to be sold. How can we sell these goods, 
I ask you, if we pay such low wages as I have mentioned above? 
How can one-fifth of the families of America, averaging four per- 
sons—a husband, wife, and two children—purchase proper cloth- 
ing, furniture, decent housing, or nourishing food at $20 a week 
with living costs as high as they are? The immediate increase 
of wages in America will increase the buying power of the masses 
of our people and that is absolutely essential, both from the 
standpoint of humanity and for the preservation of our economic 
order. 

Let me remind you again that in all the history of the world 
when conditions such as exist in America today have demanded 
Government regulation of hours and wages the results have always 
been beneficial for all classes of people. Labor wants this law 
passed for obvious reasons. Businessmen should welcome it, be- 
cause the moment the unemployed are put back to work relief 
appropriations will be unnecessary and taxes can be lowered. The 
farmer should fight for this act because high agricultural prices 
are entirely dependent upon the ability of the industrial worker to 
pay those high prices. If the industrial worker is steadily em- 
ployed and receiving a high wage, he can afford to pay the farmer 
@ fair price for his produce. A family of four receiving $20 a 
week and less can never pay the farmer a profitable price. The 
Se of the laboring men and the farmers are bound together 

act. 

In conclusion, let me say that unemployment and low wages in 
America are the unholy twins of destruction. They represent a 
national problem which transcends all political party lines. I 
appeal for the popular support of the people in Westmoreland 
County in behalf of this legislation. Higher wages and shorter 
hours of work have helped our country in the past. We need a 
remedy now for existing evils. Let us use that which has been 
successful before, 
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Farm Tenancy A Serious National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, the farm-tenancy bill, now 
under consideration, is one of the most important to which 
Congress has given attention since I have been a Member. 
It is one of the fundamental problems of the Nation. It is 
in the very forefront of the battle for economic independ- 
ence. It affects the lives and the destinies of millions of our 
citizenship. It is a question that has too long been ignored, 
and it is one which demands a drastic and immediate 
remedy. Every State in this Union contains a large rural 
population dependent upon the soil for a livelihood. 

THE PERCENTAGE OF TENANCY ALARMING 


Millions more living in the cities are again dependent 
upon the tillers of the soil for the food they eat, the clothes 
they wear, and the shelter under which they rest in comfort. 
It is rather startling to find in the United States census 
reports of 1935 that more than 42 percent of the farmers 
in the United States are tenants. The State of Mississippi 
has the largest percentage of landlordism, since approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the farmers in that State do not own 
the soil that they cultivate. Farm tenancy appears to pre- 
vail to a greater degree in the South than in other sections 
of the country. Many assume that this is because of the 
Negro population, but statistics on this question indicate 
that by far the larger percentage of the tenants are whites, 
indicating that this is not a racial problem. In the State 
of Illinois, in which I was born, the percentage of tenants is 
almost 45 percent; in Iowa, almost 50 percent; in Missouri, 
almost 39 percent; in Kansas, 44 percent; in Nebraska, 
almost 50 percent. In the States of Massachusetts and 
Maine, where the farms are usually small and much of the 
soil is stony and stumpy, the percentage of tenancy is the 
least of all—less than 7 percent. 


OWNERSHIP MAKES BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary for me to expound upon 
the effect of landlordism and tenancy. No tenant can be 
expected to shoulder a gun in the defense of his country 
with the same alacrity and degree of patriotism as does 
the man who is rooted to his soil, his home, and his com- 
munity by ownership. Home ownership not only anchors 
the citizen to his little plot of soil, but it arouses his interest 
in every function of his Government. The owner at once 
becomes concerned with the rate of taxes, with his schools, 
his country, and his State, and in the trend of legislation of 
the Federal Government in Washington. He is not only a 
more active citizen, but he takes an interest in the church, 
the fraternities, and in the community activities. He has a 
higher standing and credit with the butcher, the baker, the 
grocer, the doctor, and even with the undertaker. In fact, 
the owner of a home has protection and security for his 
family and is the founder of the church, the school, and the 
State. 

TENANCY ENCOURAGES WASTE 

One of the greatest penalties of tenancy is the waste of 
natural resources. It is to the interest of the tenant to 
wring from the soil every ear of corn and wheat, every iota 
of product that will enable him to meet his rent and to have 
a margin for the maintenance of himself and family. Such 
a method impoverishes the soil, lends the overworked fields 
to erosion, affords no incentive to fertilize and to rebuild the 
acres. So tenancy is one of the prime factors that scrapes 
the fertile topsoil, for the tenant is too often a transient 
who moves from farm to farm, taking everything from the 
e can obtain and leaving nothing behind to re- 
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The waste of tenancy is not limited to the soil itself, but 
reaches to the buildings, the fruit trees, to the fences, to every 
improvement on the farm, The tenant has no incentive to 
repaint or reroof the house and barn, to trim the trees, to 
keep the fences in repair, or to improve other needed facili- 
ties of the modern farm. 

OWNERSHIP CONSERVES SOIL 

In this country we have millions of acres of abandoned 
fields that were once fertile acres but have been exhausted 
until the land is scarcely worth the taxes that are levied upon 
it. The Government has repurchased millions of these acres 
for the purpose of reforestation and rebuilding for future 
generations. Tenancy has had much to do with this lament- 
able trend. Where the farmer is kept in possession of his 
land, he is rebuilding his soil and battling with the erosion 
that threatens the fertility of his fields. Where farmers have 
an economic independence as owners of the soil they con- 
tinue to produce liberal and profitable crops, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. WapswortH] recites 
that in his community, where he owns a farm, that the fields 
are yet fertile after 110 years of cultivation. I might add 
that some years ago when on a visit to France I was im- 
pressed by the many broad acres of fine looking wheat. I 
was told that these fields in France produce as much as 40 
or 50 bushels per acre and that they have been tilled for a 
thousand years. This is not possible by tenancy, where the 
farmers are moving from year to year, and it can only be 
attained by the owners of the soil who are constantly on the 
watch and have the economic means to combat the enemies 
of the fertility of the field. 


THIS BILL IS LIMITED 


This farm-tenancy bill (H. R. 7562) is a very modest bill. 
While I am heartily in sympathy with any legislation to 
improve the condition of the farm tenant and restore to him 
the ownership of the soil, I am not altogether convinced that 
there are not other approaches to this problem that might 
be equally or more effective. It is estimated that there are 
about 2,800,000 tenant farmers in the United States. If we 
use an estimate of $5,000 to rehabilitate each family and 
provide them with a modest acreage and a decent home in 
which to live it would total approximately $14,000,000,000. 
It might be added that there is probably an equal number of 
men and women in the cities who would cheerfully return to 
the farm if they were afforded an opportunity of owner- 
ship. Millions of our population have been driven from the 
farms because of the circumscribed and economic condi- 
tions of tenancy and the deplorable housing conditions that 
exist on the tenant farms of America, 

TENANCY LINKED WITH POOR HOUSING 


I desire to add that I believe rural housing is closely related 
to the question of farm tenancy. There is not only a demand 
for the ownership of land, but for modern housing to en- 
courage the farmer to give his family decent living condi- 
tions. There is a great need for proper and modern rural 
houses; so, if the estimate of $5,000 for a tenant family is 
considered extravagant, let us remember that we should also 
include a decent home and adequate improvements for the 
successful carrying on of stock raising and other activities 
of the farm. In addition, rural electrification should be a 
part of this program to eliminate the drudgery of farm life. 
For sawing wood, drawing of water, the grinding of feed, 
and the sharpening of the ax, the scythe, and the sickle, elec- 
tricity is necessary. It is an invaluable aid to the housewife 
in her churning, her sweeping, her washing, her ironing, and 
it affords invaluable comfort with the cooling fan and the 
icebox, as well as the cheer of light and heat. So, in this 
program of rehabilitating the tenant, if he is to enjoy the 
more abundant life, he should not only be restored to the 
soil, but provided with the equipment that is so essential. 

SOUND POLICY NECESSARY 

House bill 7562 provides interest at 3 percent and requires 
no down payment. Under this plan the Government will 
undoubtedly be the loser on some of these loans, I feel that 
it would be sounder business if these tenants were required 
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to make a small payment down, say of 5 or 10 percent, and 
that the rate of interest should be 4 percent in order to cover 
the losses and the overhead that must be assumed by the 
Federal Government. 

The farm-tenancy situation could be greatly relieved by 
the cooperation of the State and the county. There is no 
good reason why the Federal Government should undertake 
the entire responsibility. As I recall, in the efforts of the 
English Government to eliminate farm tenancy in Ireland, 
the county government shared with the British Government 
the financial responsibility of the purchase of land and the 
resale to the tenants. This plan might be followed in this 
country. 

Another material aid might be rendered by the State gov- 
ernments in revising the method of taxation. Some States 
are now exempting small home owners to a limited amount. 
Taxes are a heavy burden on the owner of a mortgaged 
farm or a mortgaged home. A graduated system of land 
tax similar to that of the income, estate, and inheritance 
taxes would be a great aid to the small home owner and 
would be a direct help to the tenant who undertakes the 
purchase of land. 

RACKETEERS PREY UPON THE FARMER 


The Federal Government could render great assistance 
not only to tenant farmers but to all farmers in prosecuting 
racketeers and speculators and manipulators who prey upon 
the farmer’s product: The dairy trusts control the milk 
and butter and cheese of practically all large cities of the 
country. These piratical and dominating corporations not 
only press down the price of the farmer’s milk but also ex- 
act millions of tribute from the city consumers. They rob 
not only the farmer and producer but also the purchaser 
and consumer. And what is true of milk is true of wheat 
and flour, pork and beef, and nearly every product of the 
farm. 

Think of the millions of farmers with an income below 
a decent standard of living. While the farmer of South 
Carolina in 1929 earned a meager income of $129 per annum, 
or $10.75 per month per person, the profiteers of the Tobacco 
Trusts, the Dairy Trusts, the Packing Trusts, and many 
others were exacting salaries of $100,000 or more per year, 
and many others in positions of minor responsibility in 
these great corporations were drawing as much as $15,000 
and $25,000 per year. Such disparities in the income of 
the producer and the exploiter constitute one of the out- 


standing abuses of the country and bring tears to the eyes 


of justice. 
ONLY A SMALL BEGINNING 

While H. R. 7562 is a new venture in the field of legisla- 
tion, it will afford a very small beginning. The appropria- 
tion in this bill for the first year of $10,000,000 will provide 
but 2,000 tenants with homes on the basis of $5,000 per 
tenant. For the second year the $25,000,000 will take care of 
but 5,000 tenants, and for the third year the $50,000,000, of 
10,000. On this basis, in 3 years it will provide for 17,000 out 
of the 2,800,000 tenant families. Although the results may 
be good they will be infinitesmal. 

Since there are approximately 3,000 counties in the United 
States, at the end of 3 years 5 or 6 tenants in each county 
will receive the benefit of this legislation. The strongest 
point in favor of this legislation is that it is establishing a 
new principle in law and economics. As Speaker BANKHEAD 
£o eloquently stated, it has great promise. Like many other 


‘departures in government, it is a very small beginning. 


The same can be said of the social-security program and old- 
age pension, the rural mail delivery, and many other Gov- 
ernment activities. The longest step that can be taken is to 
get the principle established and permit time and experience 
to develop it according to future needs. 
OTHER AIDS TO OWNERSHIP 

This legislation might be supplemented by Government 
aid to cooperatives. England and Ireland attacked the 
tenancy problem by direct government aid. Denmark 
solved the same problem by cooperatives. It would greatly 
widen the application of this effort to remove farm tenancy 
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if 10 or more farmers were permitted to organize a coopera- 
tive and be extended financial assistance. Ten or more 
farmers interested in the same program would not only 
strengthen the individual members of the cooperative but 
would furnish a broader basis for Government support. If 
such a plan has worked such a tremendous success in Den- 
mark, there is no reason why a similar application should 
not bring wholesome results in this country. 
SAVINGS BANKS MIGHT HELP 


Another approach to this question might be made by 
broadening the basis of the Federal and State bank loans 
throughout the country. The banks of America have the 
largest reserves known in their history. Billions of deposits 
are lying idle in the savings departments and in the savings 
banks of the land. An amendment to the banking laws to 
permit the lending of savings accounts over a long period 
of years, say, at 4 percent, would put a tremendous amount 
of money into circulation and into use and would greatly 
increase the number of farm tenants who might avail them- 
selves of these loans. Savings banks in many parts of the 
country could profitably loan money at 4 percent. It might 
be cheaper for the Federal Government to afford a form of 
insurance of these loans than to make the loans direct at 3 
percent, as provided for in this bill now under consideration. 

Furthermore, a country banker is better informed as to 
the value of land, the character of the security, the ability 
of the tenant to produce and to pay, than can possibly be 
any agent of the Federal Government who makes a cursory 
visit to the farmer and the community. It appears to me 
that the sooner we attack this tenant problem on a big scale 
the sooner it will be solved. While the present bill is going 
in the right direction, it will afford no help to millions of 
tenant farmers who will not live long enough to avail them- 
selves of its provisions. 

DISPARITY IN FARM LEGISLATION 


Legislation to aid the farmer has not been sufficiently re- 
stricted to the actual tiller of the soil. Real estate dealers, 
speculators, clever lawyers, buy farms at a bargain, refinance 
them through the agencies of the Government, then sell to 
the bona-fide farmer at a handsome profit. Under the 
A. A. A., the tenant and the sharecropper were frequently 
left out of the picture. The owner of a large farm or planta- 
tion retired a considerable part of his land, received a cash 
bonus from the Government, and turned the tenant or the 
sharecropper out on the highway. The purpose of all farm- 
aid agencies should be to aid the real farmer, encourage 
ownership of the soil, and to curb the landlord, the speculator, 
and the profiteer. 

Another disparity in the Federal program is the variation 
in the rate of interest; in some agencies 5 percent, others 
3% percent, and again 3 percent. The rate of interest 
should be fixed at a figure that will reimburse the Federal 
Government, along with the overhead. There is no justi- 
fiable reason why any group of citizens should borrow money 
at a rate less than the Government pays and compel other 
citizens to carry the load through taxation. Another varia- 
tion is that the Federal land banks restrict credit to 50 
percent of the valuation, while the Commissioner’s loans 
may reach 75 percent of the valuation, and the present bill 
proposes a 100-percent loan. Again, the Federal land banks 
amortize loans over a period of 34 years, the Commissioner’s 
loan for 13 years, and the farm-tenancy bill for 30 years. 

Mr, Speaker, I think this bill has rather narrow limita- 
tions. It is not as broad as I would like. I would like to 
extend its application, but I shall vote for it because it is 
a step in the right direction. 

COLDENS ATTACHED TO SOIL 

I may say in conclusion that I am not a farmer, although 
I was reared onafarm. Like that of the Speaker, my family 
has been attached to the soil of America for more than 200 
years. In the colonial days my Scotch ancestor, Cadwal- 
lader Colden, established an estate known as Coldenham, 6 
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miles west of Newburgh, N. Y. He was the father of a large 
family. The large majority of descendants continued to be 
tillers of the soil. So I have inherited through a long line 
of ancestors, like some of the other Members of this Congress, 
my loyalty and my affection for the farm, the farmer, and 
his problem. 


The Farmer and the Tariff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, ON JUNE 28, 1937 


Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
radio address I delivered last Friday night over WGY: 


It is a maxim of political economy that every man’s income is in 
part derived from the income of every other man in the community. 
This is equally true of different groups of men in various 
occupations. The farmer’s income, for example, is derived in part 
from the income of producers and wage earners in all other lines 
of endeavor. He cannot hope to be prosperous unless those to 
whom he sells his commodities are prosperous, and conversely, the 
nonagricultural producer cannot hope to be prosperous unless the 
farmer is prosperous. 

Each group of producers, therefore, has a double interest in the 
tariff: First, in seeing that their own products are assured of a 
home market free from destructive foreign competition; and 
second, in sure that those in other occupations, who would 

normally consume their products, are not deprived of a livelihood 
by reason of the flooding of the domestic market with the products 
of the cheap labor of other lands. 

The opponents of the protective tariff commonly divide people 
into two classes—producers and consumers. They insist that with- 
out the tariff, consumers would be able to buy goods more cheaply. 
Even if this were so—which I do not concede—it must not be for- 
gotten that consumers and Lode free are in reality one and the 
same. They cannot be separated into classes, except so far as par- 
ticular commodities are concerned. F 
consumer of something else. 

If the tariff on farm products were removed for the supposed 
benefit of wage earners, and if at the same time the tariff on 
manufactured products were removed for the supposed benefit of 
farmers, neither group would ultimately gain. Each would be 
deprived of the means of a livelihood, and one group would not 
be able to buy from or sell to the other. They would not even be 
able to take advantage of the cheap foreign products that would 
be brought into this country in the absence of adequate tariff 
protection. 

The protective tariff makes possible the widest use of our 
natural resources and promotes the diversification of industry and 
labor. Without tariff protection for nonagricultural industries 
the natural tendency would be for the workingmen who would 
otherwise be engaged in manufacture to return to the soil. Each 
man so doing would take from the farmer one consumer, and worse 
still, add a producer and a competitor. Hence the farmer has a 
very special reason for supporting the diversification of industry 
under tariff protection. 

Now, let us briefly examine the perenni tariff situation. ae 
do we find? We see the administration Washington e 
& broad program of whittling away, de so-called trade . thi 
the tariff duties imposed in behalf df agriculture and industry 
under the Tariff Act of 1930. Import duties are being drastically 
reduced on the products of farm and factory, irrespective of difer- 
ences in foreign and domestic production costs, standards of 
living, or wage levels. This trade-treaty program was supposed 
to open up new foreign markets for our surplus products, in 
return for concessions granted to foreign countries in the Ameri- 
can market. The benefits, however, have been decidedly in favor 
of the foreign countries, as I shall presently show. 

During the time the trade-treaty program has been in effect 
our imports have been increasing more than twice as fast as our 

The first treaty became effective late in 1934, 
and some 15 additional treaties have been negotiated since that 
time. From 1934 to 1935 our imports increased by $392,000,000, 
or 24 percent, as compared with an increase in exports of only 
8149. 000,000, or k percent. eta FA from 1935 to 1936 our im- 
ports 8 000,000, 5 as against an in- 
crease in 7% percent, 
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exports 81 only $17,000,000, cr 
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This disproportionate increase of imports over exports has re- 
sulted in transforming this country from an export nation into 
an import nation. For over 40 years we have consistently had 
a favorable balance of trade, or excess of exports over imports. 
But since the trade-treaty p has been in effect this favor- 
able balance of trade has been rapidly shrinking, until it has 
now disappeared. 

In 1934 our favorable trade balance was $478,000,000. In 1935 
it dropped to $235,000,000. Last year it was only $34,000,000. But 
mark this: During the first 4 months of the current year we had 
an actual adverse balance of trade, or excess of imports over ex- 
ports, amounting to $132,000,000. There is no telling how large 
this adverse balance will be by the end of the year, as it is grow- 
ing every month. 

The trade-treaty program was supposed to be of particular bene- 
fit to agriculture, but the farmer has seen his export markets 
shrink, while foreign agricultural products have at the same time 
been flooding the domestic market. In proof of this statement, 
let me quote from an official publication of the Department of 
Agriculture, entitled “The Agricultural Situation”, for March 1937. 
I read: 

“The value of imports of competitive agricultural products (ex- 
clusive of sugar * * *) rose 18 percent, from $456,000,000 in 
1935 to five hundred and thirty-eight millions in 1936.” 

Speaking of farm exports, the report continues: 

“The value of exports of United States agricultural products 
fell 5 percent, from $748,000,000 in 1935 to seven hundred and nine 
millions in 1936, while the corresponding quantity index fell 10 
percent.” 

Thus we have the official statement of the Department of Agri- 
culture that farm imports are increasing and farm exports de- 
clining. No further evidence is needed of the fact that the trade- 
treaty p has resulted in “selling the farmer down the river.” 

Those in charge of the trade-treaty program lose sight of the 
fact that it involves the risk of producing results other than those 
intended. When we create p power in the hands of our 
own people we know it will be spent in this country and redound 
to the benefit of all. But when we create purchasing power in the 
hands of foreigners by letting them sell us products that com- 
pete with our own, we have no assurance that they will spend that 
money here. As a matter of fact, they are free to spend it wherever 
they wish, and they will naturally buy in the cheapest market, 
which may be in any of the seventy-odd countries in the world 
aside from the United States. Herein lies one of the greatest fal- 
lacies of the trade-treaty program. There is nothing that binds 
foreign countries to buy from us after we buy from them. 

When it is considered that the benefits which we grant under 
each treaty are extended gratuitously to the whole world, we 
realize that we cannot even hope, under these circumstances, to 
come out even. Trade statistics clearly show that we have been 
on the short end of every major treaty we have negotiated, and it 
is apparent from the rapidly increasing flow of competitive imports 
that foreign nations are to take advantage of our gen- 
erosity in extending the trade-treaty benefits to their products. 

Conceding that we cannot expect to sell our goods abroad if we 
do not buy from foreign countries as well, I submit that we do 
not have to buy foreign products that compete with the products 
of the American farmer and the American wor There 
are plenty of noncompetitive products, such as coffee, tea, rubber, 
raw silk, and so on, which we need that will give foreigners sufi- 
cient purchasing power to pay for what they take from us. Then 
we must not forget the millions of dollars that our tourists spend 
abroad each year. 

I cannot understand why the administration continues to pur- 
sue such an inconsistent policy as to restrict agricultural pro- 
duction on the one hand and at the same time encourage or toler- 
ate the importation of competitive products from abroad. The 
administration’s industrial policy is equally inconsistent. Thou- 
sands of men are walking the streets looking for work and relying 
upon Government relief simply because the products which they 
might well be engaged in producing are being brought in from 
foreign lands. When we buy foreign rather than American prod- 
ucts we are simply relieving unemployment in other countries 
and creating more unemployment here, and we are likewise help- 
ing to solve the agricultural problem abroad while aggravating 
our own. 

The administration in Washington is so wrapped up in its pro- 
gram of tariff reductions that it entirely ignores the crying need of 
the farmer for additional tariff protection on many commodities. 
I need cite only one example, which happens to be of particular 
interest to the dairy farmers of this section. I refer to dried milk. 
In 1934 imports were only 6,439 pounds—a negligible quantity. In 
1935 they rose to 2,743,000 pounds. Last year they had increased to 
24,584,000 pounds. Manifestly here is an instance where additional 
protection is needed, but the administration seems to be concerned 
with adjusting tariffs only in one direction, and that is downward. 

In conclusion let me say that while my remarks may not have 
been directed entirely to the farmer and the tariff, I do want to 
emphasize my deep conviction that the well-being of American 
agriculture, particularly in these days of diminishing farm exports, 
is definitely linked with the preservation of the home market for 
our own producers under adequate tarif protection. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW, OF OHIO, 
ON JUNE 29, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered over the radio yesterday by the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. BIGELOW: 


A group of some 30 persons met in Washington recently to spend 
an evening discussing the labor situation with John L. Lewis. 
There were two Congressmen, a nationally known author, several 
economists of wide repute, and the others were high-ranking offi- 
cials of the Federal Government. One of the stunts of the eve- 
ning was to take a secret vote of the company on the question, 
Will democracy give way to fascism here in the United States? 

It is an arresting fact that half the group expressed the opinion 
that American democracy is doomed, that fascism is where we 
are going to land. 

This could not have been the wish of any of these men. Yet it 
was the prediction of half of them, not only that it can happen 
here, but that it will happen here. 

I still have hope of democracy. But I do not believe that Amer- 
ican democracy can survive another World War. If we are drawn 
into this next war for which Europe is so feverishly planning, I 
think it will be our finish as a democratic Republic. 

A British cl has proposed the toast, “God pity our 
grandchildren.” We might better say, “God pity our children.” 
But the evil days draw near. We may even share with our chil- 
dren the terror of a civil war in which will be d 

The lunatics in Europe are playing with explosives which may 
blow up the world for all of us. Never has man had such powers 
of destruction. Never was power in more reckless hands. 

Yet, much as we want world peace, we seem paralyzed to do any- 
thing about it. 

There is one thought that always strikes me in the face as I 
look up at the Supreme Court Building. Those marble columns, 
so blinding in the sunlight, are overwhelming, as if the gods of 
high Olympus had cast them up to awe and humble the spirit 
of man. But, stately and vast and costly as that structure is, I 
have to think that five such structures could be built for the 
cost of one battleship. 

What an enemy man is to himself. Think what temples of joy, 
what palaces of freedom we could build for ourselves if we had 
the men and money that are wasted on war. 

To make a heaven on the earth all man needs is a little social 
justice which he could give himself. But his world is still a hell 
of poverty and war. 

A social order that is anarchistic, that is ruled by greed, that 
breeds poverty among the masses and riches and arrogance among 
ae ree few—such a social order is the breeder of war. 

an lustrial justice is the only hope of democracy and the 
only guaranty against war. 

While we know this, while we know that the seeds of war are 
embedded in tne very type of social order that we have, changing 
this social order is a long evolutionary process, and in the mean- 
time we are wise to resort to any expedient that promises any 
protection whatever against the probabilities of war. 

One of these expedients is the Neutrality Act this 
session of Congress. We passed this act because we felt that it 
might be somewhat of a deterrent to war But the act may prove 
to be nothing but a flimsy bit of paper that the first passions 
of war will tear to tatters. 

I can never forget that July afternoon, in the year 1914, when 
I was delivering a Chautauqua lecture in a town in Iowa. While 
speaking I conscious of an unusual stir on the edges of the 
crowd. I felt that some excitement was in the air. When I 
stepped off the platform I was told the fateful news. War was 
declared. The war in Europe had at last broken out. Great 
armies were on the move. 

Excited groups of men stood around discussing the matter. 
Were these men shocked to contemplate the horror of the Arma- 
geddon that humanity was facing? No, sir. They were positively 
jubilant. I think about all these people were church members. 
They would have called themselves Christians, and they were all 
members of this or that church; but they were jubilant. They 
were fairly dancing with joy. And what they were saying to one 
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another was this: “Wheat will go to $2 a bushel! Wheat will go 
to $2 a bushel!” The tragedy of others spelled prosperity to them. 

What could one expect neutrality acts to do to restrain passions 
of greed as primitive and shameless as that? 

It is a terrible thing to say, but it is probably true that there 
are millions in this country who would be overjoyed at the news 
of another world war. The blood and tears of others would spell 
war profits to them. It is a question how many days or hours any 
neutrality act could hold out. 

The theory of our Neutrality Act is that when war breaks out 
between foreign nations the shipment of arms and ammunition 
from our ports must stop immediately, and the President can by 
order put a stop to the shipment of any other commodities which 
he may designate. But why wait for war? Why not stop the 
shipment of arms and ammunition now? Why not shut down on 
this trade in the munitions of war now in time of peace? But the 
Congress would not vote for that amendment to the Neutrality 
Act. That refusal of Congress throws doubt on the sincerity of 
this legislation. It was as if the war profiteers said to us, “Go 
ahead and pass all the fool neutrality legislation you like, just so 
you don’t interfere with our peacetime war business. When war 
comes, you can’t interfere with our war business, for too many 
then will be involved in it.” 

As insurance against war, I think that the Neutrality Act of 
this Congress is very much overrated. About the only hope I 
entertain for it is that it will not do any harm, even if it doesn't 
do any good. 

But there is one way to insure war in which I have 
more faith. If, before the United States could become a party to 
another European war, it were necessary to have a referendum 
vote of every man and woman in the entire Nation, I honestly 
believe that the vote would always be a resounding “No.” Power- 
ful as are the interests that see a chance for huge war 
profits, I still believe that a Nation-wide referendum of all the 
voting men and women of the country would always and emphati- 
cally be for peace. 

Many of the very people who shout for war would vote for 
peace. I believe in the deep insight of Mark Twain, who made 
that point, that many who seem to be rabid for war are merely 
trying to cover up their fear of war and their cowardly fear of 
their neighbors. If in the secrecy of the voting booth they could 
cast a ballot on the question of declaring war, without any fear of 
being reproached, their vote would be for peace, and the jingoes 
would find themselves in a discredited minority. 

For this reason I favor with all my heart a proposal that a 
Congressman from Indiana [Mr. Louis LupLow] has offered to this 
Congress. It is a proposal to amend the Constitution to take 
away from Congress the last say in declaring war. It is a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution so that the people shall have the 
last say. It provides that an act of Congress declaring war must 
be referred to popular vote for approval or rejection. Now a bare 
majority of 531 persons who happen to have been elected to Con- 
gress can send 130,000,000 people to war. Two hundred and 
sixty-six persons can now by their vote plunge this country into 
a war that might send a million of our sons to graves in foreign 
lands and heap a war debt of fifty or a hundred billions on the 
backs of our surviving children and, in fact, wreck our civiliza- 
tion and turn into a hideous nightmare all our dreams of democ- 
racy and freedom. A bare majority of Congressmen can do that 
to us now, a bare majority of these men whom the political bosses 
back home have permitted to be nominated and elected to Con- 


gress. 

If there is any subject on which a mandatory referendum is 
justified, it is this subject of the declaration of war. 

As Mr. Luptow has drawn his amendment, it does not apply to 
defensive wars against an invading army. It might be said that 
the people would be more inflammable and more apt to vote for 
war than Congress. But if that were so, there could be no danger 
in such a referendum, because it would not be invoked until after 
Congress had approved war. This referendum could never be 
taken in advance of the action of Congress. It, therefore, could 
never be used to push Congress into an act of war. It could never 
have any effect except to negative and overrule a congressional 
declaration of war. Under this proposal of Congressman LUDLOW 
the people would gain no power to make war. They would merely 
gain the power to stop war, to unmake war, to veto and nullify 
an act of Co: war. 

This, my friends, is a proposal to make use of the democracy 
that we still have to prevent war from destroying our democracy. 

I beg of you put no faith in the delusion that the last World 
War cured us and that there is no danger of our ever being drawn 
into any of Europe’s wars. This has become a very small world. 
Our economic interests are inextricably interlaced with the eco- 
nomic and financial interests of the rest of the world. 

There is danger, there is a great danger, that we shall be sucked 
into this next world war even more speedily and completely than 
we were drawn into the last one. None of us knows how soon may 
come the fatal hour when we shall need every possible resource at 
our command to stay this fury and madness. I wish millions 
might hear my voice and might respond at once to this appeal. I 
wish 10,000,000 letters would pour into Congress tomorrow and the 
next day and the next demanding of all Members of Congress that 
they go to the Clerk’s desk at once and sign discharge petition 
no. 11. This is the way to get Congressman LupLow’s proposal 
before the House for a vote. 
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Write to your Congressman at once. This is my earnest request. 
Write to your Congressman at once and ask him to sign discharge 
petition no. 11 for a popular referendum on declarations of war, 
and then write to Congressman Lours LupLow and tell him what 
you have done, 

This is the way to help push through this proposal, which I 
think would do more than any neutrality act that could ever be 
written to keep American boys on our own side of the ocean. 

War confiscates our property and conscripts the lives of our sons. 
Surely that should not be done to us without our consent. 

Nearly 20 years ago I was this idea of a compulsory 
referendum on declaration of war. It was said against the idea 
then that the mass of people were too cowardly to fight, and that 
if the subject were referred to the people there never could be any 
wars. I thought that was a good argument for a war referendum. 
But these opponents of the idea seemed to think it would be just 
too bad if we couldn't have a war once in a while. The few at the 
top are su to know when we ought to have war. What can 
the people know about it? Well, I say it would be better to let 
the people blunder by voting to stay out of war than to let the 
diplomats blunder by plunging us into war. 

In the march of democracy we have put an end to wars within 
nations. The next job for democracy is to put an end to wars 
between nations. All wars end in a peace conference. We ought 
to have our peace conference before the war starts, not after it is 
fought. To bring about this sanity I know of no one thing to do 
better than to establish the people’s right of referendum voting on 
declarations of war, 


Working Hours of Firemen in the District of 
Columbia 
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Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have just in- 
troduced a bill which, if made law, will reduce the working 
hours of our District of Columbia firemen to an average of 
60 hours per week and will give employment to about 200 
additional men. 

I am appealing to you, my colleagues, for support of this 
measure. By supporting it you will be rendering a real 
service which will be appreciated by firemen, both paid and 
volunteer, in the various cities of your congressional districts. 

While under present conditions District of Columbia fire- 
men are required to work 72 hours per week, members of 
the District of Columbia police department work but 48 
hours per week; and whereas many statutes by Congress 
give the same rights to both departments, there still re- 
mains a wide divergence in hours of duty. 

A Civil Service Committee, appointed pursuant to the 
provisions of the Ramspeck vacation-leave bill of 1936 to 
study hours of labor in the Government service and to 
make recommendations with reference thereto, has recom- 
mended a 40- to 44-hour week for members of the District 
of Columbia fire department. 

The 44-hour week recommended by the Civil Service Com- 
mittee would cost more than a million dollars, whereas the 
60-hour week proposed in the bill which I have just intro- 
duced would cost but approximately $400,000 in additional 
manpower needed under the proposed 60-hour week bill to 
maintain the fire department at its present strength. 

Twenty-six citizens’ associations in the District of Colum- 
bit have gone on record favoring the 44-hour week for fire- 
men, whereas only three opposed it, nothwithstanding the 
above-stated estimated cost of more than $1,000,000 to effect 
such a short workweek. Our District of Columbia firemen 
will be grateful to receive even a 60-hour workweek, 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have seen 
fit to impliedly disapprove the 44-hour week by not recom- 
mending same in their budget, due to the cost of placing 
same in operation, with the probable necessity for increase in 
taxes in order to raise the million dollars required. How- 
ever, it is hoped that everyone officially concerned will ap- 
prove the modified desires of our firemen for a 60-hour week, 
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which, as stated, will be much less expensive, only $400,000 
being necessary to fully man the fire department on this 
basis. Be this as it may, however, it is respectfully suggested 
that in this enlightened age of labor the saving of expense 
and taxes is not a fair excuse to require anyone, including 
firemen, to continue to work 72 hours per week, or an 
average of 12 hours per day. 

In New York City, Toledo, Ohio, and several smaller cities, 
the hours of duty of firemen are but 8 hours per day; and 
Los Angeles, Calif., has a system limiting the hours of fire- 
men to approximately 61 hours per week. 

I feel that the time has come for the Congress to give 
some thought to those men who at the risk of their lives are 
willing to protect our property from mankind’s greatest 
enemy—the flame. 


A Nation Within a Nation: One Employed and the 
Other Unemployed 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. DEWEY W. JOHNSON OF MINNESOTA 
ON JUNE 30, 1937 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 2:30 p. m., June 30, 1937: 


My friends of the radio audience, today we have two United 
States, one employed and the other unemployed. In United 
States no. 1, wherein lives three-fourths of the country, every 
man has a job. His family lives in comfort, has a radio, auto- 
mobiles, good food, clothes, and the comforts of life. This United 
States that is employed enjoys greater luxury than any other 
similar group of people on the face of the earth. But in the 
United States that I call no. 2 there is hunger, disease, suffering, 
and privation. These Americans number 10,000,000 or more. 
They have no home they call their own. Their diet in United 
States no. 2 is too lean to maintain normal development—it is 
slow starvation—and their clothing is whatever cast-offs can be 
made over. This is the country within a country which the 
President saw on January 20 as a nation one-third ill-housed, 
one-third undernourished, and one-third ill-clothed. 

MILLIONS STILL UNEMPLOYED 

Abraham Lincoln said shortly before the Civil War that a 
nation half slave and half free could not long survive. No truer 
statement can be made of the present state of the Nation in 
reference to employment and the right to a job. Here we are 
stumbling along in this country after nearly a decade of the 
depression, with millions of unemployed. Millions of children 
today in this country have never seen their fathers leave the 
house in the morning to go to a private job. Millions of children 
are being reared in environments that promise them nothing for 
the future. And if present conditions continue, millions more 
will be born into citizenship in United States no. 2, where a 
fellow never has a chance. One million young men and women 
this month haye been graduated from our schools and colleges. 
Is there anyone in this audience who can give a definite idea of 
what they are going to do? 

FOR ONCE HOPKINS AND CAMERON AGREE 

And to say that a fellow never has a chance in this country 
within a country is quite true with such opposites in economic 
viewpoints as Harry Hopkins, W. P. A. Administrator, and Mr. 
Cameron, of Ford Motor Co., both stating that, even though indus- 
trial production and distribution come back to the level of the 
boom years, there will still be an unemployment level of about 
seven and one-half million persons in the country. Mr. Cameron, 
of Ford Motor Co., was quite positive over the radio networks a 
while back that industry will not rehire below the 7,000,000 mark, 
and said that industry was even unable to do so because it would 
reach its production peaks when that level was attained. 

CONGRESS CONSERVATIVES TRY TO CUT RELIEF 

The Federal Government is recognizing the fact that there is 

a country within a country in this Nation today by laying before 
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the President by act of Congress an appropriation for the next 
year of one and one-half billion dollars for the continuation of 
the Works Administration. This will provide for the 
employment of 1,600,000 employable workers on W. P. A. projects 
for another year, ending July 1, 1938. Even so, in appropriating 
this sum, the administration yielded to the demands of the more 
conservative Members of Congress who demanded stringent cuts 
in the relief program. Conservatives of both parties fought to 
return up to 40 percent of the relief load to the States and local 
communities, but lost the fight. The bill now on the President's 
desk awaiting signature is recognition of the fact that the prob- 
lem of employment is one of the vital problems facing the Nation 
today. 


MAYORS ADVOCATE FEDERAL AID 


The gravity of the situation is attested by the recent report 
given to Congress by the United States Conference of Mayors. 
This report advocated the appropriation of $2,200,000,000 for relief 
of the unemployed and the hiring of 2,800,000 employables by 
W. P. A. These hundred mayors of American cities claimed that 
the local taxpayers were unable to carry the tremendous relief 
load were it thrown back on the local communities, as the con- 
servatives of Congress wanted to do. 

The administration did not appropriate all that the United 
States Conference of Mayors asked, but it recognized the merit of 
2 position and continued Federal participation in the problem 

relief. 

NATION BENEFITS BY WORK PROGRAM 


The reason that Congress is continuing to appropriate huge 
sums for relief are manifold. One of the greatest reasons is the 
attempt to keep the money of the Nation coming in at the bottom 
of the economic heap where it will do the most good. This United 
States no. 2 of which I speak, has tremendous economic possibili- 
ties were we as a Nation able to take advantage of them. Suppose 
that every one of the ten or more million unemployed were able 
today to walk into the clothing stores and properly clothe them- 
selyes and their families. Immediately the factories of the Na- 
tion would have to manufacture at least 50,000,000 pairs of shoes. 
We would have a market for the 5,500,000 hides now lying in the 
warehouses of the Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

These 10,000,000 Americans in the United States, no. 2, would 
need not less than 20,000,000 suits of clothes. They would need 
another 20,000,000 dresses. There would be a market for 100,000,- 
000 shirts, not to count the numerous accessories that make up 
the clothing of the average American. They could then walk into 
other establishments and purchase at least 10,000,000 new radios 
and automobiles. Were these same millions employed, they would 
be in the market for 10,000,000 new homes, because any person 
with ordinary eyesight need only look around to see the great 
national need for housing. But with these same citizens of the 
United States there is not yet the ability to buy more than the 
barest necessities of life. They are not in the true sense citizens 
of the Nation. They are tolerated members of society whom 
many people and politicians treat with contempt. 

The other day when the relief bill was before the House of 
Representatives I offered an amendment to increase the amount 
of the bill to $2,900,000,000. These may sound like boxcar num- 
bers to some who are listening in, but they have a sound basis, in 
fact, if we want the classified employables in United States, no. 2, 
to have jobs even at W. P. A. wage scales. 

The administration appropriation called for one billion and a 
half dollars to employ one million and a half classified employables. 
The United States Conference of Mayors’ survey requested the em- 
ployment of 2,800,000 classified employables at a slightly increased 
wage to meet an increased cost of living. This meant that there 
would have to be appropriated the sum that I offered in my amend- 
ment. The amendment was beaten by voice vote, but the need 
still exists. I had in mind at least trying an appropriation for 
once that would really get money to the needy in a sufficient 
amount so that they could in some measure participate in the 
national economy. 


DOLES WILL INJURE COUNTRY 


Ido not agree at all with the conservatives who desire to abolish 
work relief and bring back the local dole. In the first place, I 
don't believe that a man should not eat unless he earns his bread. 
I believe that one of the best ways to wreck our country is to 
segregate 10,000,000 American heads of families, without any work 
except that entailed in going to a locally maintained relief office 
for the handout. It will destroy the morale of the whole country 
and destroy faith in the democratic processes of government. Nor 
do I believe that local property should bear the cost of the relief 
problem. I believe relief and unemployment to be national prob- 
lems, and that they should be treated as such. I rather 
that some of our conservative Members of Congress, in fighting to 
return the cost of relief to the States and local communities, are 
fronting for the big interests of the country who were in part 
responsible, by their practices, for the depression, and are now 
trying to crawl out from under the Federal debt load in the name 
of economy and States’ rights. But I remember full well when 
these same gentlemen, who are now screaming economy, came 
crawling to Washington on their hands and knees, begging for the 
same kind of Federal help for their corporations that we are giving 
to the unemployed. 
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MILLIONAIRES’ MEMORIES SHORT 

But the millionaires of the United States are now back on their 
feet, and are as forgetful of the vices and bad practices that 
brought on the depression as if there had been no depression. 

If big business of the country wants Congress to balance the 
Budget of the Nation, big business should start to rehire some of 
the unemployed that they fired during the depression years. Let 
the railroads, instead of getting bigger locomotives and longer 
trains, shorten the trains, both in the interest of public safety 
and putting railroad men back to work. The big utilities of the 
Nation could reemploy hundreds of thousands of men if they set 
their minds to do it. This problem of balancing the Budget is 
not a matter of sitting in some swell, air-conditioned club mak- 
ing statements to the press denouncing Members of Congress for 
being wasteful, but a matter of cooperation between Congress and 
the people of the country. The plain, honest truth is that private 
industry must rehire the unemployed, and if they don't Congress 
beg Ft forced to appropriate money to provide the necessities 

e: 
BUSINESS MUST COOPERATE 
is watching the question of reemployment in the coun- 
ty now to rehire the un- 


type of remedial legislation that will put men to work in private 
industry. If business will cooperate, Congress will be spared a 
tough job; and if business is more insistent on big profits, then 
Congress will have to pass positive legislation shortening the 
working day and week and setting minimum standards of wages. 
Let us not forget that in United States No. 1, while millions 
of citizens in United States No. 2 were hungry, many of the so- 
called big business leaders were incorporating farms, yachts, and 
country estates in order to defraud the Government of taxes that 
were to go to defraying the cost of relief in the Nation. Thou- 
sands of big businessmen were making so much money that they 
had to cheat in order not to give up a few measly dollars to those 
who were without a job. That's the cruelty that motivates the 
rich tax evader. That's the type of cruelty that has no place in a 
democracy. I shall always believe in the principle that the Gov- 
ernment has a duty to see that the unemployed have jobs, and 
I shall always believe that business also has a duty to see that it 
tes with the country where it makes its money sufficiently 


to appropriate $2,900,000,000 for work relief for the unemployed, 
I thank you. 


Railroad Employee Retirement Act 
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Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, in supporting the railroad 
retirement bill I wish to call the attention of the House to 
one thing. 

Without disparaging any other branch of organized labor 
in their respective fields of usefulness, I want to voice the 
sentiment of the public in what I believe to be their atti- 
tude toward railroad employees in general. Railroad em- 
ployees have to deal personally with more of the public than 
most any other branch of organized labor. They have a 
tremendous responsibility on their shoulders, requiring accu- 
racy, diplomacy, courtesy, and safety of the public. They 
must be honest, accurate, alert, and always prompt. 

All telegrams must be read correctly, signals must be ob- 
served accurately, machinery must be in superb condition. 
The aged grandmother and the small child are as safe in 
their hands in their travels as if accompanied with at- 
tendants. 

They must appear courteous even when physically ailing. 
The condition of weather must be ignored, the tracks must 
be kept in order, and the trains moved on time. 

Not only for the useful service rendered but because 
the public safety is involved they are in a manner public 
servants. They have performed all these duties and well kept 
the great trust imposed in a manner to command the respect 
of the patrons and the public and reflected credit on their 
employers. 

For these reasons and other good ones that time will not 
permit discussing I am pleased, indeed, to support this meas- 
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ure, which takes the fear of poverty away when age ap- 
proaches and enables them to feel that sense of security in 
old age which security they have so well earned. 


Shall Constitutional Government Endure? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, OF INDIANA, BE- 
FORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MARYLAND STATE 
BAR ASSOCIATION, HELD AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., SATUR- 
DAY, JUNE 26, 1937 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, this, the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary year of the framing of the 
Constitution of the United States, was celebrated during the 
recent annual convention of the Maryland State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and a special day, Saturday, June 26, 1937, was set 
aside for that purpose. It was my pleasure to attend and 
enjoy the proceedings. 

Our colleague the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. PETTENGILL] was the principal speaker at the associa- 
tion banquet that night. His admitted ability, winning per- 
sonality, and scholarly approach to any subject having his 
attention, all contributed to one of the most forceful and 
illuminating papers on the live subject of the day I have 
heard. I commend its reading to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting in the 
Appendix the speech referred to. 

The address is as follows: 


This meeting of the bench and bar of the Old Free State takes 
place during the one hundred and fiftieth anniv 


a proper subject for discussion to ask whether the kind of govern- 
ment under which five generations of Americans have lived and 
prospered will continue to endure. The passage of time, however, 
does not alone make the question pertinent. The pressure of cur- 
rent events thrusts it upon our attention as perhaps the para- 
mount problem of our times. 

It is ly of interest to lawyers and notably have they re- 
sponded to it now and in years gone by. For many years the 
American bar and State and local bar associations have 
essays and orations by high school and college boys and girls on 
the American Constitution. It may have seemed a thankless task 


to Washington but has clearly pointed a workable alternative to 
the solution of many problems which transcend State lines without 
the surrender of local autonomy or the erection of a gigantic 
bureaucracy to smother the energies of a free people. 

These and similar efforts must go on and be doubled and re- 
doubled. ,The assault constitutional government and con- 
stitutional morality, though momentarily checked, has done im- 
measurable damage. It will be renewed by every subversive force 
that has fattened upon the distress of the depression. 

Lawyers, and the clients of lawyers, are under the necessity of 
defending constitutional government, States’ rights, and free en- 
terprise, their handmaiden, not only by argument and public 
debate, not only by refusing to vote for any candidate to public 
office on any ticket who will not pledge himself to their defense, 
but by the greatly difficult task of making the American system 
of free government and free enterprise work to the constantly 
greater happiness of the American masses, without whose support 
it cannot and will not function at all. 

In this defense deeds will count more than words. If the 
American system comes to mean to the millions the ticker tape 
of Wall Street and the economic philosophy of Harlan County, 
Ky. it is on the way out. 

Later on I hope to take a moment to prove that the American 
system does not mean these things. They are but the froth and 
scum of the current. I mention them now only to prove that 
the present defenders of the Court and Constitution are not un- 
aware of the passing of the frontier, the coming of the machine 
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age, the presence of slums and depressed areas, even the occur- 
rence of dust storms and floods. We recognize all these 

yet hold the greatest hope of their lasting solution lies within 
the heart of the American Constitution and not in the alien 
concept of personal government. 

We know the growth of science and industry makes the line 
an ever-changing one between “that degree of liberty without 
which law is tyranny and that degree of law without which lib- 
erty becomes license.” Nevertheless, we know equally well that 
the State is at best a child of necessity and at worst an instru- 
ment of tyranny. And those of us who are still Democrats are 
willing to meet the rehabilitated Hamilton and confront him with 
Jefferson's flaming and deathless words, “a wise and frugal gov- 
ernment, which shall prevent men from injuring one another, but 
leave them otherwise free to follow their own pursuits of industry 
and employment.” 

When the Constitution was signed September 17, 1787, Governor 
Morris said: 

“The whole human race will be affected by the proceedings of 
this Convention.” 

Never was prophecy better justified by time. For down to 
1917, when Russia established the “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
in place of the dictatorship of the Romanoffs, a period of 130 
years, there was scarcely a movement on this planet that was not 
toward democracy and freedom from concentrated authority. Our 
Constitution became the model of the world. In the States of our 

' Union, in the countries of Latin America, in the Provinces of 
Canada, in New Zealand, in Australia, in South Africa, in Europe 
and elsewhere, not less than 400 written constitutions were pat- 
terned by freedom-loving men upon the basic concepts of our own 
Magna Carta: 1. The distribution rather than the concentration 
of power; and, 2, that the individual, because created by God, 
and in His image, has dignities and rights as a human soul which 
are beyond the powers of princes or the might of majorities. 

But in 1917 the tide turned. From that time to this hour, ex- 
cept for the short-lived German Republic, there has scarcely been 
a movement on this planet that has not been away from de- 
mocracy toward the concentration of power and in favor of the 
doctrine that the individual has no rights which the State is 
bound to respect. Nineteen democratic governments have fallen 
since 1918. 

Across the Atlantic the lamp of liberty has gone out in three- 
fourths of Europe. The swing toward the center daily gathers 
momentum. New barbarians march on ancient Romes and, in 
the name of “security”, place Caesar’s blood-rusted crown upon 
the fevered heads of those who call themselves the “saviors of the 
people.” 

Within a short distance of the place where the prisoner of 
Chillon once appealed “from tyranny to God”, machine guns and 
concentration camps do the debating when political arguments 
arise. And while the blood purge of June 1934 was on, a new 
messiah shouts, “During these 24 hours I am the supreme court.” 

Democracy abroad and here is ed a “rotton corpse”; 
liberalism is spat upon; the authority of religion is spurned; the 
sanctity of private contract and public treaty is held for naught; 
the temple of international law, painfully built during five cen- 
turies of time, is overthrown, and all those immemorial de- 
cencies between man and the state—trial by jury, the independ- 
ence of the courts, habeas corpus, the civil above the military 
power, freedom of petition, of election, of speech, of press, of 
assembly, of worship, of the education of one’s children, govern- 
ment by law and not by men, government which derives its 
“just powers” from the “consent of the governed”, the restraint 
against spoilation and confiscation, the assurance that if a man 
may sow he may also reap, the driving force (other than the lash 
of the slave) which makes wealth to accumulate and the arts 
and sciences to flourish—all these precious t are tossed into 
the sewer as the synthetic parade follows the modern imperator, 
who rattles his crimsoned sword and scans dark horizons for more 
verlds to conquer. 

Here in America worshipers of the state (not the States) grow 
in number. Be a banner with that strange device “Special 
privileges for all”, they come to Washington seeking alms. Mem- 
bers of church, labor, business, youth, and women’s organizations 
are sponsoring the surrender of human destiny to politicians 
idealized as demigods. 

Against this background the present conflict over the Supreme 
Court is but an incident. Gettysburg, Verdun, Saratoga were 
each the turning point of a great struggle, but they were but 
the struggle itself. 

The world-wide struggle today is constitutional government 
against majority government; deliberation against mass emotion; 
the distribution of power against its concentration; State’s rights 
against Federal empire; free enterprise governmentally 
owned or regulated monopoly; democracy against fascism or 
communism; the human soul against the totalitarian state. 

If constitutional government passes out of our own American 
life, the way of its going will apparently be by one or all of these 
steps: 

1. The surrender by Congress of its legislative powers to execu- 
tive bureaus. 

2. The assumption by the Executive of judicial power. 

3. The atrophy of State and local governments and the trans- 
fer of their powers to Washington; and 

4. The gradual and continuous encroachment by “men with 
badges” upon rights of the individual heretofore deemed inalien- 
able to any government, 2 


All this will be accompanied by a deterioration in the moral 
fiber of our people whereby they become the sycophants of favor 
and the idolaters of the clenched fist and the jutting jaw. Thus 
will our constitutional Republic be changed to a Federal empire, 
and our indestructible Union of sovereign States become a de- 
structible conglomerate of disloyal satrapies quarreling over the 
division of Federal pap and the shifting of the burden of Federal 
taxes. Why do I say “destructible”? Because, among other rea- 
sons, it is not likely that a central power can long impose its 
single will over our vast territory and diverse industries, as 
witness the Hartford convention of 1815, the South Carolina reso- 
lution of 1832, the Civil War of 1861, the prohibition era of the 
1920's, and the wage and hour differentials of N. R. A. days. 

The self-abolition of Congress has been going on for a long time, 
partly through the stern necessities of the case, as, for example, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, partly through its being over- 
burdened with problems beyond its time or strength, and partly 
through the indifference of the public to its constitutional 
functions. 

But it is only in recent years that the Supreme Court has found 
it necessary to call the attention of the Nation sharply to delega- 
tion of legislative power “run riot.” I quote from Justice Hughes 
in the “hot oil” case, the John the Baptist of N. R. A. decisions 
(Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 U. S. 388, at p. 421), on Jan- 
uary 7, 1935: 

“The Constitution has never been regarded as denying to the 
Congress necessary resources of flexibility and practicality which 
will enable it to perform its function in laying down policies and 
established standards. * But the recognition 
* * * of such provisions * * * cannot be altered to obscure 
the limitations of the authority to delegate, if our constitutional 
system is to be maintained * . 

Granting the possibility although not the assurance of a greater 
efficiency in the concentration of power, our fathers nevertheless 
had been taught by sad experience that the danger of the abuse of 
concentrated power overbalanced its theoretical good. They had 
heard it said that a benevolent despotism was the most perfect of 
all governments, but they knew that it was the benevolence and 
not the despotism that won the applause. When the former van- 
ished the latter found favor only with its favorites. 

The feeling of our fathers in this matter was admirably expressed 
by that great liberal, Justice Brandeis, in one of his powerful 
opinions when he said that the separation of power in the Consti- 
tution was not to promote efficiency, “not to avoid friction”, but 
“by means of the inevitable friction incident to the distribution 
of governmental power, to save the people from autocracy.” 

It was the price to be paid for liberty. Our fathers were too wise 
to believe that they could secure the blessings of liberty for! 
nothing. 

It was our fate to wait until the sesquicentennial of the writing 
of the Constitution before we heard for the first time in America 
from any responsible source the doctrine of the three-horse team. 
In all Kindness it must be said that no concept more alien to 
American tradition has ever been introduced into the public, 
thought of the Nation. It has been characterized by the Senate | 
Judiciary Committee as “an utterly dangerous abandonment of 
constitutional principles”, a “plan to force judicial interpretation 
of the Constitution that violates every sacred tradition of American 
democracy.” 

This idea of a three-horse team was advanced in an ill-consid- 
ered moment by a gentleman who has rendered gallant public 
service on many occasions, for which his countrymen are justly | 
appreciative. Nevertheless, millions of his well-wishers are pro- 
foundly concerned at this attempt to substitute majority for 
constitutional government. They think this is more power than | 
a good man should want or a bad man should have. Good in- 
tentions are to them poor substitutes for sound thinking on 
constitutional issues. 

When the Quebec bridge was under construction it twice col- 
lapsed, with great loss of life and property. The good intentions 
of the engineers were not questioned, but no one doubted that the 
fall of the bridge was the fault of their judgment. 

This thought has never been better expressed than by Thomas 
Jefferson, when he said: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion if our confidence in the men 
of our choice should silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of despotism. Free govern- 
ment is founded on jealousy, not on confidence. It is jealousy and 
not confidence which prescribes limited constitutions to bind down 
those whom we are obliged to trust with power. Our Constitution 
has accordingly fixed the limits to which (and no further) our 
confidence will go. In questions of power, then, let no more be 
heard of confidence in men, but bind them down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution.” 

That is the deep significance of constitutional government. 
Under it the people rule and are the source of all power. But 
they rule, as it were, on second thought, not on the impulse of 
the moment. The Constitution represents the needs of the decade 
or the century, not the exigencies of an emergency. It is the 
deliberate, sober second thought of mankind, designed to check 
the snap judgments of mass emotion. It is the “stop, look, and 
listen” signpost erected by the past to prevent disaster to the 
present and the future. 

Constitutional government and the three-horse team cannot 
coexist on American soil. They are mutually exclusive and an- 
tagonistic. Implicit in the idea of the three-horse team is that | 
the third horse shall be controlled by the other two. Without 
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that implication it would have no worshipers, and with it we 
would have no Constitution. 

“To what purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is 
that limitation committed to writing if these limits may at any 
time be passed by those intended to be restrained?” 

Such was John Marshall’s unanswerable answer to the doctrine 
of the three-horse team. 

But let us go back to the beginning. Of the 55 men in the 
Constitutional Convention, nearly half had fought under their 
then presiding officer as the former Commander in Chief of the 
Armies of the Revolution. Eight had actually signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in which one of the articles of indictment 
was that their King had “made judges dependent upon his will 
alone for their tenure of office and the amount and payment of 
their salaries.” 

Our fathers had had all they wanted of the doctrine of the 
three-horse team. They determined to unhitch it. They made 
the Federal judiciary independent of the Executive and the Na- 
tional Legislature. They not only made it independent, but they 
vested in it the entire judicial of the new Nation they 
were creating. No jot or tittle of that judicial power did they 
vest in any other Federal official whomsoever. 

But they went further. Not only did they not make the third 
horse “dependent on the will” of the other two horses, but gave 
the third horse the duty and the power to keep the first and second 
horses within the limitations laid down by the master of all three 
horses, the people of the United States. They created a Court, 
in the words of no. 78 of the Federalist papers, “whose duty it 
must be to declare all acts contrary to the manifest tenor of the 
Constitution void.” They knew, as again stated in the Federalist, 
quoting from Montesquieu, that “there is no liberty if the power 
of judging be not separated from the legislative and executive 


The Constitution of the United States is the complete negation 
of the doctrine of the three-horse team. Where either begins the 
other ends. As Dorothy Thompson pointed out in her testimony 
before the Senate committee, the Supreme Court is essentially the 
instrument of the state, the Nation as a whole, and not of the 


political arm of the majority, but to see that the will of 
majority is exercised by the other branches consistent with 
constitutional rights of the minority, the individual and the 
sovereign States. 
These are the doctrines of 150 years ago. Have they lost their 
significance today? On the contrary they are more important 
now than ever. With the Government constantly exercising more 
ex economic structure; with those 


humanly impossible to do 
in our judges is far more 
in many cases, except for paying taxes, one might 
life without coming in contact the other branches of the 
Government and so needing the 

To paraphrase Mme. Rolland, “O liberalism, 
committed in they name!” 


the world’s history where the concentration of power, financial or 
political, in the hands of one man, or of a few men, has long con- 
tributed to the ha of mankind. There are many wolves 
going around today in the fleeces of sheep. 

Make no mistake. The dominance of courts by 


Smuts, of South Africa, has stated that there is less of personal 
liberty in the world today than there was 2,000 years ago. 

Consider Germany. That is a one-man government in a great 
nation today after its people surrendered their bill of rights of 
the Weimar Constitution under the plea of national crisis and 
emergency. Children taken from their fathers and mothers; labor 
forbidden to strike; the control of morals taken over from the 
churches by the state; only one political party tolerated; the 
independence of the courts destroyed, no German judge daring to 
Fe tetas san bene ae the radio seized by 


they shali not print. In 4 years they have gone this far. 
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Do we want to go down this road here in America? Do we 
want to even turn down this road? 

That is Germany today. Is her long struggle for freedom lost 
forever, or will there be new revolutions like those of 1848, which 
gave us Carl Schurz and Pulitzer and many another, who came to 
America to escape in their lifetime what is the fate of their 
descendants of today? 

That is Germany without a constitution or independent courts. 
How much better off is it now than the Germany under -the 
Hohenzollerns? 

It is worse off. One hundred and fifty years ago in a suburb 
of Berlin a miller ran his mill. He was no doubt a poor and 
humble man. One day Frederick the Great told him he would 
have to move his mill. The miller replied, “Sire, there are judges 
in Berlin.” That is one of the great stories of Germany. It could 
not be told today. Today the miller, the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker have no rights which the state is bound 


to respect. 

This is not progress. This is not liberalism. It is reaction. 

When an American citizen goes into an American courtroom 
and files his bill of complaint against his own government, city, 
county, State, or Nation, and asserts to the judge upon the bench 
that either the legislature or the executive are attempting to 
deprive him of rights guaranteed to him by a Constitution written 
by his forebears—when he stands there and makes such a claim, 
you are witnessing a miracle of government. Centuries of strug- 
gle, mountains of treasure, and oceans of blood alone made it 
possible. 

Strange it is that the citizen dares to make such a claim; strange 
that lawyers dare to represent him; strange that he can use the 
State to summon his own witnesses; but the miracle of it all is that 
as he stands there he has not the slightest doubt that he is going 
receive a fair trial before an honest judge whose salary is paid by 
the other party to the suit. That is one of the greatest dramas 
in all history. 

“All we know of freedom, all we use or know 

This our fathers bought for us long and long ago; 

Ancient right, unnoticed as the breath we draw 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law; 

Lance, and torch, and tumult, steel and gray, goose wing 
Wrenched them inch, and ell, and all, slowly from the King.” 


“Ancient rights unnoticed as the breath we draw.” That is the 
trouble today. We have enjoyed these rights so long, our free 
courts have protected these rights so well, that we take them for 
granted. “What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly.” 
Such were the words of old Tom Paine which Washington ordered 
read to the soldiers of the Revolution. We have expected our 
courts to save us, now we must save the courts. 

I am not a blind worshiper of the courts. I often followed 
Brandeis and Holmes in their famous dissents. And my heart sank 
when I sat in the Supreme Court chamber a year ago and heard 
the judgment in the New York minimum-wage case. But it is not 
necessary to prove that the Supreme Court has done a perfect job. 
All that is necessary is to ask, Who could do a better job? 

For myself, I will continue to take my chance as a lawyer and a 
citizen with an honest judge, who makes his own mistakes, in 
preference to a dishonest judge who permits a politician to dictate 
his decisions. I would prefer an occasional mistake to a perpetual 
distrust. 


As the Senate committee has so nobly said, “The independen 
expression of honest diference of opinion * is immeasur- 
oar eens TPC a S A winced 16 Absa PANI Gd 
America, indeed, to the people of all the world, than the immediate 
adoption of any legislation, however beneficial.” 

But it is not alone through the Supreme Court that the attack 
on constitutional is being waged. It is a far-flung 
battle line, and if we err let us err through an excess of 
If the fortress of freedom is lost, it may be due not so much to 
the strength of the attack but to the fact that the watchers upon 

said, 


the rampart slept upon their post. 

In his Farewell Address Washington “The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in one, 
and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism.” 


this admonition let us consider the proposed bill to 


draft of the bill to be passed. As a result accurate criticism is 
impossible. But in broad outline the proposal called for the liqui- 
dation of the Comptroller General, the creation of two additional 
Cabinet departments, and the transfer and subordination of exist- 
ing independent administrative commissions to the executive de- 
VVV 
and Y 

Among them are such important agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the United 
States Tariff Commission, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, etc. 

The fact that these agencies are now independent of Cabinet 
control is because the acts of Congress which created them made 
them so. Their independence is now to be destroyed. 

No one can understand the purport of the reorganization bill 
unless he has read the case of Federal Trade Commissioner 
Humphrey, decided by a unanimous Court on the same day that 
N. R. A. was handed down. One went out, thanks to an inde- 
pendent Court, as an effort to delegate power; the other went out 
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as an effort to usurp power. In the Humphrey case the effect was 
to destroy the independence of a commission established by Con- 
gress as its quasi-legislative arm, in the same way that the 
Supreme Court bill is designed to destroy the independence of 
the Court which refused to permit the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of the Commission. 

There are many thoughtful observers of the present scene who 
regard the administrative reorganization bill as fully important as 
the judicial reorganization bill. 

Take the Federal Communications Commission, now In charge 
of radio, telegraph, and telephone. This presumably is to be placed 
under the Postmaster General, That Commission in a thoughtless 
moment made one terrible blunder when it turned over thousands 
of telegrams to the Black committee. That blunder is not likely 
to be repeated. But I leave to your imagination the enormous 
pressure to abuse and the hidden blackjack if the control of the 
radio, especially during political campaigns, is ever put in the 
hands of any Postmaster General—Republican or Democrat—who 
is, by the code of politics, the present or past head of the political 
machine of the party in power which wants to stay in power. > 

It is claimed by some that nr is a “mandate from the people 
to accomplish these great ends. 

The Fenrganization bill, in short, is to cause railroads, trucks, 
busses, shipping, hydroelectric power, telephone, telegraph, radio, 
trade practices, competition, the issuance of securities and there- 
fore credit control, and dozens of other important functions of 
thousands of industries “to be sickled o’er with the pale hue” of 
politics. All this to be contemporaneous with the civil service 
being at the lowest estate in a generation. 

Starry-eyed worshipers of the State may believe this will wash 
the sins and stains of private enterprise “whiter than the snow.” 
Realists, however, know that “where the meat hangs, there the 
wolves gather” and ask how long the Federal Government can 
hope to escape the characteristics of the big-city machines so 
notorious with corruption, nepotism, and profligate waste as they 
deal with the lesser affairs of saloon licenses, dance halls, slot 
machines, gambling, public works, purchase of municipal supplies, 
issuance of pardons and paroles, etc. Realists have heard of 
political lifeguards at bathing beaches who couldn't swim. And 
they know how Washington, D. C., the home of 117,000 Federal 
bureaucrats, under the complete control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in murders, burglaries, automobile thefts, gambling rackets, 
and traffic accidents ranks with other American cities. 

Justice Brandeis once said: “Our Government does not yet 
grapple successfully with the duties it has assumed and should 
not extend its operations at least until it does.” Far more im- 
portant than this constant and feverish extension of Federal con- 
trol over every Tom, Dick, and Harry is to improve the adminis- 
tration already assumed—particularly the development of the 
tradition of public service. Otherwise we build bricks without 
straw and invite the fate that befell Rome. I turn to a historian 
of the Roman Empire who said: 

“The system of bureaucratic despotism, elaborated finally under 
Diocletian and Constantine, produced a tragedy in the truest 
sense, such as history has seldom exhibited, in which, by an in- 
exorable fate, the claims of fanciful omnipotence ended in a 
humiliating paralysis of administration, in which determined 
effort to remedy social evils only aggravated them until they be- 
came unbearable; in which the best intentions of the central 

wer were, generation after generation, mocked and defeated by 

esistible laws of human nature and by hopeless perfidy and 
corruption in the servants of the Government.” 

If and when the next crash comes, it will be Washington, D. C., 
and not Wall Street, that will get the blame. The economic 
royalists will be glad that the blame has been shifted from them, 
but it will be a sad day for democracy! 

If I were the head of a great casualty company and an enormous 
risk were offered me, I would not accept it unless I could reinsure 
it. In the same way I suggest that the hazards of the survival of 
democracy be redistributed back to the State, county, and local 
governments. I would not permit the pressures on free govern- 
ment to concentrate at a single point. I would not put all my 
eggs or all my liberties in one basket. I would assume only the 
irreducible minimum of power at Washington and devote time 
and attention to revitalize democracy at the rim. The transfer 
of power to the center, the destruction of local autonomy and 
self-reliance, should be a matter of inescapable necessity and not 
of supposed convenience. It is at the twigs and the leaves that 
the tree grows, and it is in the distribution and not concentration 
of power that democracy finds its only refuge. It is a travesty on 
government to require the O. K. of Washington to shingle a 
schoolhouse. 

But we have defended constitutional government long enough. 
It is time for a counter attack. It is time to meet those persons 
and groups who would tear down the only country in the world 
where they and their people have been free from oppression. 

What has constitutional government meant to them and to us? 
It has meant safety, stability, and confidence in place of uncer- 
tainty, turbulence, and turmoil. It has placed the great rights of 
Americans beyond the ordinary hazards of changing popular ma- 
jorities. Under our Constitution, property has been free from the 
risk of legislative confiscation, whether the cabin in the wilder- 
ness or the corner grocery. One hundred and fifty years ago cap- 
ital from abroad began to pour across the Atlantic and is still 
coming by the hundreds of millions to employ our men and build 
our canals, our railroads, our factories. As we became wealthy 
we invested with confidence in our own long-term bonds in pref- 
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erence to those of any other nation on the globe. For five genera- 
tions no one has seriously thought of “selling America short.” 

In our elections, whichever party won, the defeated party has 
always gracefully accepted the result—far different than in the 
countries of South America and Europe. Why? Because the 
great rights of Americans, both human rights and property rights, 
have been sure, whichever party won. Freedom of worship, of 
speech, of the press, of family rights, of property against the leg- 
islative confiscation of political majorities, have never been at 
stake in our election campaigns. Consequently, we have had con- 
ditions under which wealth could accumulate. As Sir Henry 
Maine said: “All this beneficent prosperity reposes on the sacred- 
ness of contract and the stability of private property, the first 
the implement and the last the reward for success in the uni- 
versal competition.” That wealth has not always been equitably 
distributed. It is not so now. Nevertheless, in no other country, 
resi aa e 
so well. 

Let us discuss that point in the light of the record. Compare 
America not with a blueprint Utopia, but with the harsh realities 
of the world as it is. Throughout all the ages dreamers and states- 
men have striven in other lands to remake the world. But they 
have never yet found an age or land devoid of greed for wealth 
and lust for power. 

What is this legacy of constitutional government and free en- 
terprise which we received from our fathers? Even with its fail- 
ures and shortcomings, it is the best in the world. We have 6 
percent of the world’s land area and 7 percent of its people. But 
that 7 percent has 32 percent of the world’s railway mileage, 58 
percent of its telephones, 36 percent of its developed water power, 
76 percent of the world’s automobiles—enough so that every man, 
woman, and child under the flag, 130,000,000 Americans, could. 
climb into these cars and all ride on rubber at the same instant 
of time, a nation on wheels, a miracle of achievement in which 
bureaucrats played no part. The rubber that goes into the an- 
nual production of tires would make a tire that would go around 
the world and 6,000 miles to spare—a rubber-tired planet, if you 
please! When Stalin or Hitler or Mussolini do half so much, it 
will be twice as much as they have done! 

This little 7 percent of the world’s population has 44 percent 
of its radios, produces 60 percent of the world’s petroleum, 48 
percent of its copper, 43 percent of its pig iron, 47 percent of its 
steel, 58 percent of its corn, 56 percent of its cotton, 25 percent 
of its sugar, 33 percent of its coal. Of the commodities it does 
not produce this little 7 percent of the world's population goes 
out in the world’s markets and buys 50 percent of its rubber, 
50 percent of its coffee, 75 percent of its silk. This 7 percent of 
the world’s population has 45 percent of the world's total wealth; 
and far more than half of all the wheels that turn on this planet, 
from locomotive drivers to the wheels in milady's wrist watch, 
turn on American soil. In the worst year of the worst depression 
of our history 30,000,000 out of 32,000,000 American boys and girls 
of school age stayed in public schools. And on the point of se- 
curity for old age this little 7 percent has $108,000,000,000 of pro- 
tection on the lives of 64,000,000 Americans, more security than 
all the rest of the world put together. 

Gentlemen, I am a friend of the system which has done these 
things. With all its faults, follies, and crimes, it has produced 
and has distributed more of the goods and comforts of living to 
more people over a greater territory and for a longer period of 
time than any other system in any other country since Adam 
walked out of the Garden of Eden. Neither the princes of Babylon, 
the Pharoahs of Egypt, the emperors of Rome, the lords of feudal- 
ism, or the dictators of today ever served the common man one- 
half so well. 

It is worth saving, ladies and gentlemen, and I summon you 
to its defense. As citizens I ask you to not let go unchallenged 
the sneers of those who would reestablish in this dear land the 
oe old tyrannies which their fathers once crossed stormy seas 

escape. 

Let us not join these reactionaries of 1937. Let us pledge 
allegiance once more to Washington, Franklin, Madison, Jenifer, 
McHenry, and Carroll, and those other great liberals of 1787. 

us again set sail by the lights of the stars our fathers trusted 
on the greatest voyage the human spirit has even known. 

And as lawyers let us carry on our lips every hour which God 
Spares us the words of Benjamin Hill, of Georgia: “The written 
Constitution is my client, and its preservation the only fee I ask.” 


New York Free Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have had my attention 


called to a statement appearing in the Journal of Commerce 
of New York of June 11, 1937, in which Mr. Percy Magnus, 
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president of the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, is quoted as objecting to the proposed contract between 
the city of New York and a private corporation which in- 
tends to operate the foreign-trade zone in Stapleton, Staten 
Island, for and on behalf of the city of New York. As 
author of the act which permits the establishment of for- 
eign-trade zones, I, as well as the rest of the congressional 
body which enacted the enabling act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of such zones, am interested in all developments 
which tend to make the act effective. 

I assume that the New York Board of Trade agrees in 
principle with the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor of New York which unanimously rec- 
ommended the operation of the zone by a private corpora- 
tion, but objects primarily to certain details of the proposed 
contract by the city of New York and the corporation. 
Because of my interest in the enabling act permitting for- 
sign-trade zones, I have kept abreast with all developments 
with reference to the grant made to New York City, as well 
as the applications made by other municipalities and cor- 
porations, and I feel that the New York Board of Trade, 
perhaps, did not see a correct copy of the proposed agree- 
ment between the city and the corporation, and I, there- 
fore, owe it to you and to the public in general to inform 
you of actual facts. 

The following are the arguments appearing in the press: 
The contract is for 40 years—20 years original, 20 years 
renewed upon exercise of option. 

The city agrees to keep grant in full force, and agrees 
to make almost unlimited appropriations for capital outlay 
(on approval only of the dock commissioner). 

The city holds the bag with no bottom and no top into 
which money must be poured under contract. 

The city must make improvements on 10- to 30-day notice. 

The corporation fixes rates and receives compensation 
based on gross revenues. 

The corporation can withdraw from the contract—the city 
cannot, 

The corporation has the option of new terms, if successful. 

The city provides not only plant, equipment, and em- 
ployees but even provides the bulk of the operating capital. 

The city is guaranteed a net revenue only at the end of 6 
years. The amount is insignificant compared with the in- 
vestment. No performance bond is required of the corpora- 
tion. The city takes all the risk. 

The city would empower the corporation to act as its agent, 
but without limitation as to the agent’s acts. The city 
would subject itself to endless litigation arising from all sorts 
of claims of loss and damage and contracts made by its 
agent. 

The city must provide a revolving credit of $250,000 for re- 
pairs, replacements, and so forth. 

The city is offered a fixed rent, but not a fixed investment. 

The city surrenders for the next 40 years to the dock com- 
missioner—present and future commissioners—power to 
make almost unlimited expenditures of city money. 

A reading of the proposed contract discloses that all of the 
arguments of the New York Board of Trade are founded upon 
misapprehension as to the provisions of the contract. Thus, 
in no sense is the contract one for more than 20 years. At 
the end of 20 years there is an option on the part of the oper- 
ating corporation to renew the contract, but this renewal is 
to be upon terms and considerations at that time to be deter- 
mined by the mutual agreement between the city and the 
corporation. Under no possible construction can the con- 
tract be deemed a 40-year agreement. 

The dramatic language of the New York Board of Trade, 
that under the contract the city would “hold a bag without 
bottom or top into which money must be poured”, and by 
virtue of which the city agrees to make appropriation without 
limit, has no foundation in the contract itself. 

There is a provision in the contract that in the event of 
an emergency, disbursements may be made out of a revolving 
credit of $250,000 upon the certificate of the corporation and 
the commissioner of docks certifying the nature and esti- 
mated cost of repairs or improvements of operating equip- 
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ment needed by the zone. The term “emergency” is carefully 
defined. It is a state of facts which, in the judgment of the 
operating corporation and the commissioner of docks, is such 
that the requirements of the business or the zone make it 
mandatory that there be no delay in the improvements or 
repairs or the furnishing of operating equipment, because 
delay would cause loss to the city and to the corporation. 
Thus it is preposterous and unfair to speak of unlimited 
appropriations for capital outlay. Such appropriations may 
be made in the usual manner by the board of estimate, except 
only in such situations where delay would cause loss to the 
city. It is inconceivable that there should be any honest 
objection to expenditures on the part of the city, where those 
expenditures are made in order to bring an immediate and 
profitable return, and where they can be made only if in 
the judgment of a responsible city official they are needed 
to protect the city’s financial interests. 

The corporation is obligated to invest $100,000 in cash 
immediately, with an additional capitalization of $150,000, 
within 27 months; one should naturally expect that such 
capital investment will require sufficient protection in the 
event that they are successful, always bearing in mind that, 
should the corporation prove unsuccessful, the city may 
cancel the contract and the corporation loses its capital. 
If the corporation is successful, it should be obvious that the 
city, which will receive a gross income ranging from 60 to 
70 percent of the revenue from the zone, should want to 
1 8678 the corporation in operation of the zone on its 


Any improvements of a nonemergency character would 
necessarily be made in the usual manner by requesting the 
board of estimate to act thereon. Were the city to operate 
the zone, this situation would be identically the same, and 
provision would have to be made to permit quick action by 
the dock commissioner should an emergency occur. 

It is, therefore, a misstatement to say that the city “holds 
the bag with no bottom and no top into which money must 
be poured under contract.” 

Their next objection, as quoted in the paper, omits the 
very important word “necessary”; in other words, if the 
dock commissioner of the city of New York approves a 
necessary physical improvement in order to adapt it for 
appropriate uses, then, and then only, the city must act. 

Their next objection is that the corporation fixes the rates 
and receives its compensation based on gross revenues. But 
it must be noted that the commissioner of docks has super- 
visory powers over the terms and manner of dealings between 
the corporation and customers or users or prospective cus- 
tomers or users of the zone. Such rates must also be ap- 
proved by the foreign trade-zone board and we must re- 
member that the bill itself provides that the zone must be 
operated as a public utility, which means that all rates 
must be equitable and fair to all parties concerned. 

It must be borne in mind that the operating corporation 
will be engaged in a business enterprise, which, if it is to be 
successful, must function on the basis of fair charges taking 
into consideration the competitive situation, The contract 
itself provides that the zone must be operated as a public 
utility and has provisions prohibiting discrimination among 
users of the zone. 

The corporation does receive its compensation by a deduc- 
tion from the gross revenue of the operation of zone ranging 
from 30 percent to a maximum of 40 percent when the gross 
income in any 1 year exceeds $500,000. In this connection 
it should also be borne in mind that out of this percentage 
received by the corporation they are obligated to pay the ex- 
penses of soliciting and obtaining business for the foreign 
trade zone, all their corporate expenses, salaries of their 
director or manager and officers and counsel, traveling ex- 
penses, and all compensation and commissions to corre- 
spondents and brokers. 

Their next objection, when they say that the corporation 
can withdraw from the contract and the city cannot, is an 
absolute misstatement of fact. The corporation may with- 
draw after the expiration of 2 years and the city may with- 
draw at any time after 5 years if its revenue does not attain 
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the minimum provided in the schedule attached to the 
contract. 

Their next objection is again a misstatement of fact. 
While the corporation has the option of electing different 
‘terms of payment, the city equally has exactly the same 
option of improving its returns if the corporation proves 
successful. 

The statement that the city supplies the bulk of operating 
capital is not correct. It is true that the city provides the 
plant and equipment, but it must not be overlooked that 
such plant has been in existence for many years and title 
remains in the city, and it is and has been for many years 
idle and bringing no revenue to the city whatsoever. The 
same state of facts would be equally true should the city 
attempt to operate the zone itself. The city does not provide 
the bulk of the operating capital, but keeps available a fund 
of $25,000, available as a loan for operation of the zone 
itself and returnable to the city but not available for any 
corporate expenses as outlined above. It is only in the 
event that the foreign trade zone has no gross revenue at all 
that it is likely that the entire operating fund will be 
expended. 

The sole purpose of the operating fund is to provide for a 
possible deficiency between operating reyenue and operating 
disbursements, which may exist at the inception of the 
project. It is, of course, hardly conceivable that there will 
ke no gross revenue at all. Obviously, there would be no 
need to use the city’s money, except when business was 
being done, whereas the corporation is under immediate 
and constant expense for corporate purposes. The fact 
overlooked entirely in this criticism is that the corporation 
will return to the city all moneys advanced by it for operat- 
ing purposes if and when the zone is a proven success. 
: Should the operation of the zone not be successful it is 
conceivable that the city will lose nothing, but the corpora- 
tion may lose its entire capital. 

The next objection again overlooks certain important ele- 
ments. Obviously, no corporation could guarantee the city 
a net revenue at the start of operations, and it is only when 
the zone has proven a success that it would be reasonable 
to expect the corporation to guarantee a net revenue. The 
contract provides that the corporation must invest $100,000 
at the start and another $150,000 within 27 months. The 
city’s investment has already been made, and the whole pur- 
pose of the proposed contract is to provide the city with a 
revenue from property which is now a total loss, so far as 
income is concerned. 

It is stated that no performance bond is required of the 
corporation. Is it not a fact that the corporation is giving 
a performance bond in subscribing $100,000 paid in capital 
before the city is obliged to sign the agreement? The above 
also disposes of the argument that the city takes all the 
risks. 


The next argument is again not complete. 
city empowers the corporation to act as its agent, it is with 
very distinct limitations, as is fully set forth in the proposed 
agreement, and the city would not be subjected for claims 
for loss or damage; in fact, the agreement, it will be noted, 
specifically provides for the protection of the city from claims 
for liability. Indeed, an insurance fund is provided which 
will relieve the city of needless litigation. 

Their next objection regarding the revolving fund has 
been fully answered above. The objection is pointless be- 
cause it disregards the fact that expenditures will not have 
ash made except to protect the financial interests of the 
city. 

The next argument, that the city is offered a fixed rent 
but not a fixed investment, is meaningless. Should the op- 
eration of the zone be successful, the city has an option to 
receive a fixed minimum sum, but plus a percentage of all 
the gross revenues from the zone which fixed revenues in- 
crease during the life of the agreement. 

The last argument relative to the surrendering of power 
to the dock commissioner to make almost unlimited expendi- 
ture of city moneys is absurd and thoroughly disapproved 
by the contract and by the facts. Further, the dock com- 
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missioner is an official of the city of New York and is re- 
sponsible to the mayor and to the board of estimate for his 
actions. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the board of trade 
has omitted from their statement the many safeguards 
which have been written into the agreement to protect the 
city’s interest, and which agreement has had the approval 
of corporation counsel of the city of New York, the mayor’s 
special appointed advisory committee on the operation of 
the free-trade zone, as well as a special committee author- 
ized to study this question by the board of estimate and 
consisting of members of this board. The agreement obli- 
gates the corporation to operate the zone— 

In accordance with the provisions of the Celler Act and any sub- 
sequent amendments thereto and the rules and regulations made 
thereunder. 

The corporation shall be operated as public utility. 

The corporation shall keep accurate and true accounts of all its 
income and expenses in form suitable to the city and the comp- 
troller of the city of New York and to the Board. (The Board re- 
ferred to is, of course, the Foreign Trade Zone Board in Wash- 
ington, consisting of the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Secretary of War.) 

City and the comptroller of the city and the Board may at their 
option from time to time make audits and inspections of the 
books and the records of the corporation relating directly and in- 
directly to the operation of the foreign trade zone and the cor- 
poration agrees to submit to the city and the comptroller such 
books and records for inspection and audit. 

The corporation shall at all times during the life of this con- 
tract maintain its current assets at a minimum of four times the 
amount of its current liabilities. 

So long as the operating fund shall be in existence, the corpo- 
ration will contribute to the operating fund at the end of each 
fiscal year a sum equal to the amount by which 30 percent of the 
city’s contribution to the operating fund during the preceding 
fiscal year has exceeded the corporation’s disbursements out of its 
own funds during such fiscal year for purposes other than sal- 
aries to or compensation of stockholders and investors. 

The corporation agrees to comply with and abide by the regu- 
lations of the Board and of the Federal Government and on be- 
half of the city and at its own expense to furnish such reports 
and information as the said Board may from time to time require. 

The corporation shall not directly or indirectly engage in any 
business or enterprise directly or indirectly competitive with the 
foreign-trade zone during or after the term of this agreement. 

In the event of any default hereunder, or breach by the corpora- 
tion in its performance of its obligations hereunder, the city shall 
have the right to give the Corporation notice in writing of cancel- 
lation of this contract, effective not less than 30 days after the 
giving of said notice. Upon such effective date, unless the default 
of the corporation shall have been cured, this contract shall ter- 
minate and the corporation shall be and remain liable to the city 
for any damages caused by virtue of its default. 
corporation will at all times during the term of this agree- 


liability insurance in the amount of not less than $1,200,000, 
indemnifying the corporation and the city of New York against 
claims of third parties arising from the operation of the zone. 

Thus it will be noted that the city, through the board of 
estimate, its comptroller, and the dock commissioner and 
Foreign Trade Zones Board, at all times maintains control 
and supervision over the operations and expenses of foreign- 
trade zones, and that the city is fully protected from any 
risks of nonfeasance and malfeasance. 

It must be recognized that this enterprise is the first of its 
kind in the country. It is indeed desirable that the proposed 
contract receive most careful and critical criticism. However, 
it is important that such criticism be based on knowledge and 
facts and not upon prejudice or ignorance. The criticism 
should be of a constructive character, so as to make possible 
the development of a successful zone for the benefit of the 
city of New York and the people of the United States. 

I have read the proposed contract and, to my mind, it 
appears to be entirely fair and practicable, always bearing in 
mind, however, that it is a new project in this country and 
that this contract is the first of its kind to have been pre- 
pared. It is significant that an opportunity was made avail- 
able to others to bid to the city of New York on the basis of 
this form of contract to operate the foreign-trade zone, and 
that the city was unable to obtain any bids safeguarded with 
the numerous provisions of this contract. 

Constructive suggestions or criticisms for the operation of 
the zone will be welcomed by me, as I am sure that they will 
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be by the city of New York, because we have a common in- 
terest in seeing that this project receives every possible sup- 
port for successful operation. 


Trial of Good Behavior of Judges Appointed for 
Life Before Judges Appointed for Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1937 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, ours is a system of 
free self-government with all powers vested in the people, 
and under which the people exert their power indirectly 
through three departments of government—Congress, the 
legislative department; the President, the executive depart- 
ment; and the judiciary, the Supreme Court. 

While these three departments of Government must func- 
tion or act separately and independently, one free from com- 
pulsion and dictation by another, yet, finally, they must 
all act together and without which concerted action public 
administration would be suspended and the Government 
brought to a standstill. 

If Congress, the legislative department, would refuse to 
move or act, all public affairs would be suspended. If the 
President would decline to act, the Government would like- 
wise be stopped, and the judiciary, the Supreme Court, could 
make the wheels of state stand still. 

In creating these three departments of government as a 
separation or division of powers through which to direct 
public affairs, the people have reserved the power to con- 
trol Congress, the legislative, and the President, the execu- 
tive, by direct vote at the polls. 

But the judges of the Supreme Court are appointed to 
office for life and the people have reserved only for the con- 
trol of the Supreme Court the powers exercised indirectly 
for their trial and impeachment, a very small slender thread 
of power. 

Trial and impeachment of judges appointed for life are 
conducted by the House before the Senate; and if the two 
bodies, or either of them, fail to discharge this duty impar- 
tially and well, then the people would have their recourse 
against the House and Senate at the next election. 

This indirect power reserved to the people for the trial 
and impeachment of Supreme Court judges for life by the 
House Members before the Senate is the one slender thread 
of power remaining under which to compel the Supreme 
Court, with power to stop the Government, to proceed with 
the discharge of its public function. 

This bill, H. R. 2271, takes away the right of Congress to 
conduct impeachment proceedings and try judges appointed 
to office for life, and make judges, appointed for life, triable 
for impeachment and removal by other judges appointed for 
life. 

This bill takes away from the people, with all governmen- 
tal power declared vested in them, every last vestige and 
thread of control to move the judiciary, the Supreme Court, 
and leaves the people absolutely helpless and dependent upon 
the charity and benevolence of an autocratic power of gov- 
ernment under which the people are declared the rulers. 

Ah, but we are told and assured that an application can 
be made for another trial before the Senate in making a 
miscarriage of justice appear. But this will be impossible in 
practice. The trial before the judges would be claimed res 
adjudicata. 

Such a trial before the judges would operate in all prac- 
tical effect the same as the discharge of a defendant. The 
trial would be over and the incident would be closed. And 
the people of the country, declared vested with all power, 
would be deprived of the last remaining vestige of control. 
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With the demand of the people today to bring the Su- 
preme Court closer to them for better cooperation with other 
departments, this bill not only removes the Supreme Court 
still further away from the people but deprives them of all 
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sie this small remnant of power left to the people may 
have been sufficient before the advent of new and changed 
conditions, the growth of corporations, the centralization 
of wealth, and the greater power of the few, it has proven 
wholly inadequate today to move the Supreme Court with 
other departments. 

And the same reform and remedy applied to remedy the 
treason of the Senate must now be likewise resorted to to 
overcome the evils and abuses of Supreme Court power. 
As the election of Senators by State legislatures was abol- 
ished and their election made by the direct vote, so life ap- 
pointment of judges must now be abolished and their ap- 
pointment made for a term of years. 


A. Piatt Andrew 


— 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. A. PIATT ANDREW, 
late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, everybody 
who knew our late friend and colleague in Congress, Hon. 
A. PIATT ANDREW, felt a very- real grief and a sense of 
personal loss at his passing. His life was one of service to 
his country and to the people whom he represented. Our 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is proud of its share in 
the career of Colonel ANDREW and mourns the passing of a 
distinguished and loyal son. He personified the highest 
type of New England gentleman and scholar. His deep in- 
terest in economics during his college life fitted him admi- 
rably for the honored positions to which he was called in his 
maturity. He was a brave soldier, who volunteered his sery- 
ices long before our country entered the great conflict, and 
his achievements on the field of battle were recognized 
equally by France and the United States. Those who knew 
him through daily contact will always remember him for 
his kindly manner, his fine quality of friendliness, and his 
ever-present willingness to help those who needed assist- 
ance. In his character was to be found those qualities so 
fine and so desirable—honesty of purpose, calm and direct 
judgment, and the ability to accept the suggestions and ad- 
vice of others. His life of service was ended all too soon, 
for everybody will agree that, had he lived, the future had 
great promise in store for him. His passing is a great public 
loss, and to his friends a deep sorrow. 


Representative William D. Thomas 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WIILTIAN D. 
THomas, late a Representative from New York 


Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, the Twenty-ninth Congres- 
sional District of New York, and the Congress lost a splen- 
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did type of citizen in the death of WILLIAM Davin THOMAS, 
my predecessor in office, and I am honored at the privilege 
of adding my simple eulogy to those already uttered. To 
Succeed such an able man as James S. Parker, a man who 
for two decades had been a leader in legislative affairs at 
the Capitol, was no easy task, but in the short space of 
time allotted to BILL THomas, as he was affectionately 
known, he proved his ability to carry on and won the deep 
respect of his colleagues and constituents. 

Even before painstaking study had introduced him to the 
technique of his job he had won his way into the hearts of 
his fellow Congressmen by a winsome kindliness and a 
hearty cooperation which, after all, are the foundations of 
legislative success. He always found it easy to get a hearing 
for his ideas and his bills. Although he sat in the House 
only a little more than 2 years and during a part of that 
period was irregular on account of his fragile health, few 
men have found, in so brief a period, more friends who sin- 
cerely loved and admired them. 

Representative THOMAS was not ill-prepared for his Wash- 
ington career. Born in Middle Granville, Washington 
County, New York, he followed a high school education with 
a course at the Albany College of Pharmacy of Union Uni- 
versity. First as a clerk, then as partner, and finally as 
owner of a drug business in Hoosick Falls, he was quickly 
recognized as a citizen of parts. He entered politics as soon 
as he had settled in the village, and while still in the middle 
thirties was clerk of his town. A few years later he went to 
the State assembly; then he was elected twice county treas- 
urer. Persuaded, much against his will, to accept the county 
chairmanship of his party, he became its leader and main- 
tained his position for 7 years in spite of physical limitations 
which would have barred a less sacrificing partisan. 

In 1934 Mr. THomas was named Republican candidate for 
Congress to succeed Mr. Parker, whose sudden death had 
left the district unrepresented in the middle of an important 
session. The vacancy naturally brought ambitions and an- 
tagonisms, Mr. THomas was in no sense a candidate. He 
was aware of his delicate health; for in spite of his apparent 
vigor and vitality he had long known of a heart deficiency. 
In the end he seemed to be the one man upon whom all 
factions could agree; and he accepted the nomination to 
solve a problem rather than to gratify an ambition. 

His easy election was followed by his immediate departure 
for Washington. In the fall he was candidate to succeed him- 
self, and won by 19,000 plurality in spite of the Democratic 
trend of that year. As member of the Post Office and Post 
Roads, Public Buildings and Grounds, and War Claims Com- 
mittees of the House, he was constantly busy; yet he always 
found time to see visitors, to keep his desk cleared of home 
mail, and to introduce and follow such bills as he or his 
constituents desired. 

While Mr. THomas was in Washington almost continu- 
ously he did not drop his local interests. As bank director, 
member of fraternal bodies, political leader, and popular 
citizen he pursued his way, always squaring his shoulders 
and starting in again after periods of distressing pain and 
illness and never allowing a quiver of self-pity to interfere 
with his duties. 

Even at the very end, when he was confined to the 
Walter Reed Hospital for long weeks, he kept in constant 
touch with his office and the measures which he had fa- 
thered on the floor of the House. Visitors who dropped in 
on him were amazed at the hopefulness he always dis- 
played, the rare courage with which he withstood pain, 
the kindliness with which he addressed himself to any 
matter on which he was consulted. 

Rensselaer, Washington, Saratoga, and Warren Counties, 
which he represented so well during his brief term, still 
mourn him. So do those who were his associates. His 
heart was too big to be bounded by any party; his creed 
was too broad to be limited by words. He lived his life with 
joy, believing in its spirit of adventure in spite of any 
frontiers which physical handicaps might impose. He gave 
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himself freely to his friends and to those principles in which 
he believed. He looked upon office as a public trust, not 
a partisan bauble, and he has left behind him many friends 
to mourn his loss and thousands of admirers whose lives 
have been influenced by the standards he so fully exempli- 
fied. 


Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
OF NEW YORK, AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
OF OPTOMETRY, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 1, 1937 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a speech deliv- 
ered by my colleague and friend, the able Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coretanp], dealing with the important subject of 
vision. I dare say there is no physician in America better 
known to all of our people than is Dr. CopeLanp. His con- 
tribution on this topic relating to man’s most precious pos- 
session, the organ of sight, is indeed both interesting and 
important. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Quite recently I had occasion to witness what the United 
States Government is doing in aviation, particularly as to the 
methods of against the attacks of enemy planes. As 
I saw what has been accomplished, largely in the field of 
physics, it saddened me to think that medicine is not making 
comparable progress in the application of scientific research to 
the betterment of human health. 

With this thought in the back of my head, I happened to 
read a sentence in the latest annual announcement of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry. It is this: “Optometry 
depends far more upon the mathematical and physical sciences 
than does any other profession having to do with the care of 
the human body.” 

This is a succinct statement of an absolute truth. General 
medicine is not founded upon principles so demonstrable as are 
the facts governing in your field of applied knowledge. While 
scientific discovery has made the prescribing of the physician 
increasingly accurate, it must be admitted that in dealing with 
many diseases the practice of medicine continues to be largely 
a matter of empiricism and experiment. 

It is probable that the human equation must always be a 
factor in the practice of your profession and mine. Fortunate 
as the optometrist is in the reliability of the principles under- 
lying his profession, there is always the individual peculiarity 
to be considered. Your instruments of precision have established 
to a nicety just what combination of lenses will completely 
overcome the error of refraction. But the patient may be just 
as uncomfortable, perhaps more, than he was before he acquired 
his spectacles. 

It is in such a case that your knowledge of psychology may 
prove to be more important than your knowledge of optics. I 
speak from sad experience. 

It comes to this, I take it, that in the last analysis the patient 
must be dealt with as an individual; his personal peculiarities 
must be considered. In short, we must individualize the patient; 
generalization will fail in a percentage of cases. 

But you are more fortunate than members of other professions, 
You can depend upon mathematics and the physical sciences and 
be let down less frequently than are the followers of other pro- 
fessions having to do with human beings. 

There is another paragraph in the prospectus of this college, a 
paragraph so pregnant with meaning that I wish to discuss it 
rather fully. It reads as follows: 

“Defective vision and other ocular abnormalities are the cause 
not only of suffering, inefficiency, and accidents but also of con- 
siderable illiteracy, crime, and poverty.” 

Speaking then of the specialist in this field, it is asserted that 
he “assumes a very important place in social life as a result of the 
Service he renders to humanity in preventing and alleviating the 
causes of these various ills.” 

The greatest social problem in America today is juvenile de- 
linquency. We may worry over racketeering, crime, and murder, 
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but these become insignificant when we realize what is happening 
to the boys and girls, to the youth of our country. 

Life in America is entirely different than it was when the 
fathers met in Philadelphia a century and a half ago to write 
the Constitution. It is different than it was a half century ago. 
Children are not now under the eye of their parents and, except 
for brief meetings at mealtime, are no longer under parental ob- 
servation. 

Were each of us asked to name the advantages possessed in a 
greater degree by our country than by any other, there would 
be great disagreement. But in every list would be included the 
blessing of free education for every child. 

There can be no question that the schools have opened doors 
of opportunity to millions upon millions of Americans. No one 
honest with himself will fail to recognize in his heart of hearts 
how much he owes to the schools, particularly to this or that 
teacher. 

But, personally, I have great fault to find with the schools of 
today. Mind you—I do not refer to the teachers, most of whom 
are conscientious, capable, intelligent, and self-sacrificing. I refer 
to the school system, to the methods of teaching almost uni- 
versally applied. 

For a few years past my interest in this subject has caused me 
to read many books on education. Whenever I pass a bookstore, 
I am tempted to stop long enough to “browse around”, to read 
— Page and scan the index of every book devoted to this 
subject. 

It is amazing that the words “character” and “behavior” rarely 
appear. When they are indexed at all it is unusual to have more 
than a half page given to one or both subjects. 

Yet who can question that far more important than the posses- 
sion of an education is the possession of character? Without 
character education becomes a menace. The most dangerous 
criminal in the world is the educated criminal. 

In this generation we have chosen to farm out our children to 
the school teachers. They show our youngsters how to enter a 
room, accept an introduction, arrange the table, and even how to 
fry an egg. They teach them the fundamentals of mathematics, 
natural science, history, and literature. But, candidly, of what 
value are all these, unless they are imparted to a person of good 
character? 

Do not misunderstand me—I would not do away with the many 
scholastic and cultural advantages of the schools. But I would 
place first things first. I would have placed in the forefront the 
most vital thing a child can possibly achieve. What I believe that 
to be has been indicated. 

In my opinion, the objectives of education should be revised. 
see if we can agree as to what the schools should attempt 
to do. Do you accept my thesis that the objectives of the school 
should be: 

First, to fit the child for parenthood. 

This means a clean body and a clean mind—a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. 

Second, to fit the child for a livelihood, if possible. 

Third, more important than the others, to fit him for citizen- 
ship. 
ahs G5. thie acknbhady: Rated soaks. ð O cikianter: 
so that he may serve his generation in decency, self-respect, and 
community advantage. 

There is no place in the modern school for the backward and 
retarded pupil. He is a nuisance to the teacher and an annoyance 
to his schoolmates. Almost invariably such a child is picked on, 
insulted, and abused. What happens? 

He becomes at first an occasional truant; before long he is a 
habitual truant. He meets up with other bad boys and that is 
the beginning of a “gang.” It is not long before we hear of 
pilferings, burglary, and even murder. He is now started on a 
criminal r 


career. 
Our custodial institutions are filled with juvenile delinquents. 
While intelligent and humane treatment is applied in the larger 
establishments, the county jails are, in fact, breeding places of 
crime. There are 3,500 such institutions in the United States, and 
in most instances they are blots on our civilization. But perhaps, 
in the sight of God, they are no worse than society's failure to 
deal intelligently with the pupils in our public schools, with the 
purpose of preventing the very beginnings of delinquency and 
crime. 


We live in a busy world—a world distracted by the very multi- 
plicity of its interests. How often does the individual citizen 
sit down alone to study the problems of society? The truth is 
his own personal problems prevent his giving thought to the 
common welfare. But in some manner we must break through 
the crust of what may seem to be, if it is not actual, indifference. 
We must attract the attention of intelligent citizens and hold 
that attention until the magnitude of our social dangers is fully 
realized. 

Up to this point I have attempted to indicate the early stages 
in the evolution of nonsocial conduct. Perhaps it will be well 
now briefly to outline the dreadful economic waste of crime. 
When we learn what a tax it is upon the American pocketbook 
we may become as excited over it as we are over the mounting 
national debt. 

Have you any idea of what crime costs the American people in 
dollars and cents? 
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Sometime ago the Manufacturers Record printed an estimate of 
the money cost of crime. Let me try to analyze these figures: 

1. Losses through frauds—fraudulent securities, embezzlements, 
forgeries, worthless checks, fraudulent bankruptcies—$1,270,000,000. 

2. Property losses through burglary, robbery, etc.—transporta- 
tion thefts, thefts from warehouses and mails, the economic value 
of 12,500 murdered persons—$1,160,000,000. 

8. Cost of law enforcement—police and prison, criminal justice, 
and legal expenditure—$4,000,000,000. 

4. Waste of crime—2,000,000 crimes at $1,500 each, 500,000 police- 
men at $1,500, commercialized vice, drug traffic, liquor trafo 
$6,503,000,000. 

Grand total, $12,933,000,000 per year. 

These crimes are not committed by old men or middle-aged 
men. The criminals are young men and, sad to say, young women. 
The average age of the inmates in all the custodial institutions in 
America, in the prisons, jails, and reformatories, is 23 years! The 
largest age group is found at 19 and the next largest at 18; just 
misguided boys and girls, children without character. 

Where does crime begin? 

It starts in the ages represented by the lower grades of our 
schools. While an occasional bright child slips into delinquency, 
it is almost invariably the retarded child who becomes antisocial 
and, as I have indicated, gangs up with other bad boys or girls, or 

To solve the problem of adult crime, we must solve the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. We must do this with the view to the 
prevention of criminal tendencies. As I see it, that is best done 
by a system of education for character. We must deal with the 
individual child and, by the exercise of greater wisdom than 
society has shown heretofore, guide a larger number into paths 
that make for intellectual and moral progress. 

What is wrong with the child who is backward in school and 
fails to progress? That is the question which should be asked 
with reference to every pupil who is retarded. 

The school system is at fault for not providing a way of dealing 
scientifically with all such children. As I see it, there should be 
associated with every school a board of advisers. In the city es- 
tablishments, they may be paid perhaps; but in the smaller schools, 

y in the financially crippled communities it will not be 
difficult to find public-spirited men and women who will volun- 
tarily make this social contribution. 

Most delinquents come from broken homes; the social worker 
will determine this fact. Some children need the assistance of 
the psychologist and mental-disease expert. Poverty and under- 
nourishment are factors that cannot be disregarded. General poor 
health, diseased tonsils or adenoids, defective glands, poor hearing, 
and a dozen other medical defects, are possible causes for weak 
bodies and crooked thinking. 

But we come now to our particular thesis, the words of your 
college prospectus, to the effect that defective eyes and poor 
vision are are the causes not only of inefficiency but also of 
illiteracy and crime. 

There is ample excuse for one who has bad eyes and low 
visual power to view the world with distorted mind as well as 
eyes. As a matter of fact, in thousands and thousands of cases, 
children have drifted into delinquency and crime for this very 


reason. 

Anything that prevents normal progress in school is sure to 
embitter all but the most stolid. The humiliation of defeat, the 
constant reminder that the big boy is classified with the little 
N the ridicule of his schoolmates, and possibly the impatience 
of teacher—all these ingredients form a prescription of evil 
for the poor lad who is the victim of a remediable defect. 

The graduates of this college can render no higher public service 
than to give their professional services, acting as school advisers 
in their respective communities. May I remind you, in this 
connection, that in every nonprofit and endowed institution, 
like this one, the education you received cost far more in dollars 
and cents than you contributed. 

As I view life, I am more and more impressed that each of us 
who has received an education, particularly a professional educa- 
tion, owes a debt to the public he can never repay in money. The 
only way he can discharge the debt is by rendering some sort of 
public service. 

Think of the unsolved civic problems; the necessity for pure 
water and cheap el problems of the engineer; 
the contest between capital and labor—the problem of the eco- 
nomist and statesman; the sufferings of the pcor—the problem 
of the sociologist, the minister, and others; the many, many de- 
mands for better health and superior health—the problems of 
your profession and mine, 

I have utter contempt for the man who seeks money for money's 
sake; money for what it can do for social benefit is another mat- 
ter. You would not be and could not be satisfied merely to build 
up a bank account. I am sure you will go out from this institu- 
tion determined not only to succeed, with all that word means, 
but also to serve your fellow man. If that is your spirit, success 
is assured even though you die poor in houses and lands. You 
will surely die rich in the blessings of those who knew and loved 
you for your straight thinking and goodness of heart. I pray 

your 
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Labor Standards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGO L. BLACK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, JUNE 4, 1937 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recor a statement on fair labor stand- 
ards, made on June 4, 1937, by Mr. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, before the Labor Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
American Federation of Labor, by action of its executive council, 
on May 28, 1937, endorsed, together with the additional sections 
to be offered herewith, the proposed Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1937 as formulated in the Black-Connery bills introduced in the 
Congress of the United States on May 24, 1937. The additional 
sections which we shall offer herewith are essential to strengthen 
the administrative provisions of the proposed act, to coordinate it 
with the other congressional enactments and policies enunciated 
therein covering the same subject matter, and to more effectively 
carry out the objectives sought to be attained by the President's 
message and by such legislation pursuant thereto. 

As an active and major participant on the firing line in the 
formulation of public policies dealing with the economic and social 
welfare of American life, the American Federation of Labor sup- 
ports the proposed Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937, taken to- 
gether with the additional sections offered, as constructive legis- 
lation of far-reaching significance in the public interest, necessi- 
tated by the impact of the forces behind our industrial develop- 
ment and urban economy. 

To come at once to the heart of the proposed act, and to strip it 
of all ambiguity, we shall consider it as dealing with five substan- 
tive subject matters: Four of general application within the scope 
of business and occupation covered by the act—that is, industrial 
espionage, strikebreaking, child labor, and maximum hours—and 
one subject of only limited application within that sphere—that is, 
minimum wages below $1,200 annual wage income. 

I AND II. INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE AND STRIKEBREAKING 


The act outlaws industrial espionage and strikebreaking, defined 
in the act, as trade practices. As such, it is an extension beyond 
the Byrnes law, effective June 1, 1936, which, as you know, made 
it a felony to transport men across State lines with the intent to 
employ them to interfere with peaceful picketing. The act is in- 
tended to make illegal those practices revealed by the Subcommittee 
on Education and Labor appointed under Senate Resolution 266 in 
its preliminary report no. 46 to the Seventy-fourth Congress and its 
hearings subsequent thereto, as shocking to enlightened employers, 
employees, and to the community at large, as contrary to our 
American standards of fair play in our industrial life. 

As these practices undermine the machinery for the orderly and 
voluntary solution of our economic problems, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemns them, when used by employers, as it 
has in the past for similar reasons, as this committee knows, con- 
demned un-American and imported communistic practices of cer- 
tain elements of labor, of similar effect. 


Moreover, as has been revealed, the apparently necessary and in- 
herent dishonesty and deceit in falsifying records and in misrep- 
resenting financial facts of the enterprise to public authority, to 
cover up industrial espionage and strikebreaking activities which 
have been resorted to by industrial management, and by those 
operating under them, breed implication of grave and unjustifiable 
harm to the investors of the business, who are the real but 
absentee owners thereof, and in whose behalf also this legislation 
will serve as a protection as well. 

III. CHILD LABOR 

Under the act, employment of children under 16 is condemned 
in any occupation covered by it, and employment is condemned of 
all children of the ages of 16 and 17 in such occupations covered 
by the act as are declared by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor as particularly hazardous or detri- 
mental to their health and well-being. 

The American Federation of Labor has steadfastly led in the 
fight for child labor legislation; in support of the Palmer-Owens 
bill, 1914; United States Child Labor Act, 1916; United States Child 
Labor Act, 1919, the proposed national constitutional amendment, 
1924; has supported the campaign for ratification of this amend- 
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ment among the States; and has aggressively fought for the raising 
of child labor standards within the respective States. 

Pending the ratification of the constitutional amendment, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 deals with child labor in inter- 
state commerce. Though it is not as extensive in its scope as 
congressional legislation could be under the proposed constitutional 
amendment, nevertheless it does reach a substantial portion of the 
field of nonagricultural and nonindustrial home work child labor, 

The limited jurisdiction of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 
removes from controversy the issue of States’ rights alleged by the 
opponents of the constitutional amendment. We would even favor 
provisions to strengthen the act to provide for its administration 
with a view to relating it as closely as possible to the administra- 
tion of State child labor laws. The act will have the salutary effect 
of removing from the opposition to raising in States child labor 
standards the objection that such high standard States are sup- 
posedly at a disadvantage in competition with the lower standard 
States. By breaking down this alleged advantage through such 
lower standards, it should also tend to weaken the opposition to 
final ratification of the constitutional amendment. 

But that there may be no doubt as to the present position of the 
American Federation of Labor, we wish to reaffirm the stand which 
we have taken as the leader in the fight for a constitutional 
amendment: We shall not pause in our efforts to push to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the fight for the final ratification by the States 
a ai constitutional amendment submitted to them by Congress 

IV. MAXIMUM HOURS 


For intelligent discussion of the questions raised by the provi- 
sions of the proposed Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 covering 
regulations of maximum hours of employment, it is necessary 
w present the following brief summary of its provisions relating 

ereto, 

(1) Initial regulation: The board is to enter an order or regu- 
lation stating what employments are to be covered by the 
maximum workweek standard of the number of hours which 
Congress is to specify as part of the act as passed. 

In stating the employments to be covered by the order or 
regulation, the board must find that the application of such 
maximum workweek standard to the business will not unreason- 
ably curtail the earning power of the employees in such employ- 
ment. 

(2) Variation of maximum hours’ standard: The board may, by 
regulation or order: 

(a) Vary the congressional maximum workweek standard up- 
ward or downward (sec. 4 (d)); 

í tay. all employees or any class or classes of employees 
sec. ; 

(c) To the extent it finds same necessary or oppropriate con- 
sidering the physical and economic health, efficiency, and well- 
being of the employees and the number of persons available for 
employment, without unreasonably curtailing the earning power 
of the employees” (sec. 4 (d)). 

(3) Reasonable maximum workweek: The board may, by order 
or regulation, establish maximum weekly working hours in any 
occupation— 

(a) Provided the maximum workweek is not less than 
hours, to be fixed by Congress; 

(b) Upon finding that the order or regulation is necessary; 

1, To make the number of hours reasonably suited to the 
7555 of the service or class of service rendered (sec. 2 (a) 

15) ), or 

2. To prevent the undermining by a portion of the industry 
of the 18952 standard prevailing in the balance of the industry 
(sec. 5 (b)). 

(4) Overtime: The hours of employment may exceed the fixed 
maximum workweek provided— 

(a) Overtime is paid at the rate of one and one-half the regular 
hourly rate (sec. 6 (b)); or 

(b) The number of hours and the rate per hour of overtime is 
specifically covered by an order of the board (sec. 6 (b)). 

(5) Special cases: The board may exempt occupations from the 
maximum fair week's standard by an order, upon finding: 

(a) The overtime employment is of a special character, such as 
seasonal, peak activity, repairs, or emergencies (sec. 6 (c) (4)); 
(b) Special cases justifying special treatment (sec. 6 (c) (5)). 

(6) Collective bargaining: 

(a) Neither the act nor any order or regulation shall interfere 
with collective bargaining or with action taken by employees to 
3 tay} collective bargaining under the law of the land (sec. 
23 (a)). 

(b) Neither the act nor any order or regulation can increase 
preety e specified in collective bargaining agreements 

sec. 23 (b)). 

(c) The act is to be interpreted and administered to encourage 
collective bargaining. 

(d) The investigations by the board of maximum fair work- 
week in any occupation are to be made whenever the board has 
reason to believe (among other things) that “owing to the inade- 
quacy or ineffectiveness of the facilities for collective bargaining” 
such standards do not exist or have not been maintained. 

The above presents three questions: 

I. Should hours of labor be regulated by congressional action? 

II. Within what limits should congressional regulation of hours 
be provided? 
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III. What should be the relation between congressional regula- 
3 collective bargaining agreements in the same field of 

ty 

Each of these will now be considered. 

I. SHOULD HOURS OF LABOR BE REGULATED BY CONGRESSIONAL ACTION? 

The American Federation of Labor for almost half a century 
has pioneered for the principle that fair play and industrial mor- 
ality require of industry the shortening of hours of labor without 
reduction in pay to provide for labor the escape from suffering 
through the progressive and continued increase in the per capita 
productivity of American labor. 

With the dislocation of life arising from the Great War and the 
accelerated increase in the use of labor-displacing mechanical 
equipment thereafter, the American Federation of Labor brought 
into sharp focus to the American people the necessity of shortening 
hours of labor to absorb unemployment and championed that cause 
almost single-handed for the workers of this country. 

With the coming of the depression, the sentiment aroused by the 
American Federation of Labor crystallized in 1933 in the enactment 
by the Senate, as championed by the American Federation of Labor, 
of the Black 30-hour-workweek bill for interstate commerce, That 
measure was introduced by the Senator from Alabama, Senator 
Brack. But, as you will recall, such legislation was diverted in the 
House with the passage of the National Industrial Act 
enacted to deal with wages, hours, and conditions of employment. 

Acting as labor advisers under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in the interests primarily of the unorganized workers of this 
country, the American Federation of Labor succeeded, through the 
codes, in establishing the basic 40-hour week for most industries, a 
reduction in some cases from standards ranging from 70 to 80 hours 
per week. 

The story of industry since the invalidation of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is one of departure from the labor standards 
therein provided in the direction of lengthened hours of employ- 
ment. A Nation-wide survey of such departures from June 1935, 
through March 1936, in 583 industries, reveals that 4,073,901 em- 
ployees were affected by lengthened hours to the extent of 35,247,473 
added man-hours beyond those specified in the codes. You can cer- 
tainly comprehend that. That is what has happened. Such added 
hours, if spread among the unemployed, would have permitted the 
reemployment by those industries alone, for that period, of 839,123 
employees. It is probable that the departures from the National 
Industrial Recovery Act coded hours of employment alone have ac- 
counted for upward of 2,500,000 unemployed since its invalidation. 

Add to this situation the consideration that at the same time 
technological improvements and expansion in the volume of output 
resulted in a 40-percent increased productivity per worker per hour 
from 1929 to 1935 and you can readily see why employment has 
lagged behind production more and more and why industrial 
recovery alone cannot absorb the unemployed. 

The increasing lag of employment behind production became 
apparent even before the invalidation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. It was clear that the reduction of hours of em- 
ployment through codes as a substitute for a legislative 30-hour 
week was not accomplishing its purpose. Accordingly, at its an- 
nual convention at San Francisco in October 1934, the American 
Federation of Labor adopted a resolution reaffirming its position 
in favor of a 30-hour week for industry and urging the support of 
the American people for the enactment of legislation to give effect 
thereto 


In January 1935 legislation was offered in the Senate, as you will 
recall, requiring that every code embody as a part thereof a 30- 
hour basic workweek standard to be effective for a period of 2 years 
from its enactment, 

At the hearings on that bill before the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on January 31, 1935, the American 
Federation of Labor made an exhaustive presentation in favor of 
this legislation. The facts therein stated and the majority report 
of the committee in favor of the passage of the bill of March 13, 
1935, stand today as then as conclusive arguments in favor of 
8 work hours by legislation to solve the problem ot unem- 
p ent. 

The message of the President of the United States of May 24, 
1937, focuses attention on the present unemployment situation and 
on the urgent need of industry to take action providing for the 
absorption of the unemployed. The American Federation of Labor, 
at its annual convention at Tampa in October 1936, pledged itself 
to work unceasingly to solve the unemployment problem. It is 
firmly of the conviction that such problem cannot be solved by 
Government relief or Government spending. Nor is it willing to 
concede that American industry, aroused to the full import of the 
facts and with full knowledge thereof, is incapable or unwilling to 
assume the obligation of providing within its own resources the 
economic stability which in these crucial days of transition is more 
imperative than ever before, and which can only be attained by the 
industrial absorption of the army of unemployed through the 
shortening of hours of work. 

To assist industry in its efforts to attain such economic stability, 
congressional action providing the machinery for such absorption is 
necessary. We therefore answer in the affirmative the first ques- 
tion raised by the proposals of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1937 covering maximum workweek standards, to wit: Should hours 
of labor be regulated by congressional action? 

I. WITHIN WHAT LIMITS SHOULD CONGRESSIONAL REGULATION OF 
HOURS BE PROVIDED? 


experience of the many and varied industries 
bargaining 


Based upo: 
with unions affiliated with 


m the 
wherein, through collective 
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the American Federation of Labor, employers have established 
and have prospered under a basic 30-hour workweek, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is convinced that industry in general 
is now ready for a basic 30-hour workweek basis of employment 
and that it will in due course be so established. On the other 
hand, the American Federation of Labor appreciates full well 
that unorganized industry is generally established on a basic 
workweek basis closer to the 40-hour workweek, and that only 
in special and unusual cases need or should a basic longer 
workweek be tolerated. 

In order therefore that the transition to a shorter workweek 
in unorganized industry may be cushioned by flexibility; that 
the workweek hours so established may be coordinated with the 
workweek policy established in such industry through collective 
bargaining and applied by the board to the industry as a whole 
thereafter as hereinbelow recommended, the American Federation 
of Labor recommends that the maximum workweek to. be desig- 
nated by Congress for the initial regulation of industry be 40 
hours and that the board be empowered to vary such workweek 
standard downward to a 30-hour workweek. That is a definite 
recommendation. 


II. WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATION BETWEEN CONGRESSIONAL LEGIS- 
LATION AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE SAME FIELD OF 
LABOR? 


The American Federation of Labor feels that the maximum 
hour legislation enacted pursuant to the President’s message 
of May 24. 1937, should conform to the following policy: 

(1) It should carry out objectives enunciated in this message 
and contemplated by it, to wit: To provide legislative regulation 
of employment in industry only to the extent necessary to pro- 
duce, and only so long as industry itself by collective bargaining 
does not produce, the objectives therein specified in the public 
interest and for the national welfare. 

(2) It should, in so carrying out these objectives, attach full 
force to the effective results already, and to the extent, ob- 
tained by industrial collective bargaining; 

(3) It should encourage the continued functioning of such col- 
lective machinery therein; and 

(4) It should provide for the withdrawal of governmental 
regulation as such collective bargaining expands to effectively 
cover the regulated field and produces the results desired to be 
attained by the President and by the legislation enacted pursuant 
thereto. 

With such objectives attained, it would mean that maximum 
hours in industry would be regulated either by the Government 
or by collective bargaining, with the Government withdrawing 
as collective bargaining expands, and with inducement to industry 
to accept collective bargaining as an alternative to Government 
regulation. 

Let collective bargaining be extended and expanded until, 
through the collective bargaining process, we establish minimum 
rates in practically every industry and then, as that is extended, 
let the Government recede. Let collective bargaining be ex- 
panded and Government interference, if I may put it that way— 
Government regulation recede. 

The recital above given of the maximum hour provisions of 
the p Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 reveals a clear 
intent and substantial compliance by the authors of the bill to 
conform it to the policy above stated and to attain the objectives 
above outlined. 

But to further insure that these objectives are achieved and 
this policy is carried out in the manner and to the extent con- 
templated by the President’s message as above interpreted, the 
American Federation of Labor, as a result of its long experience 
in collective bargaining, will offer herewith six additional sections 
to make certain that the provisions of the act shall operate in 
fact and in practice to encourage and not to supplant collective 

„ and that the administration of the act shall utilize to 
the fullest extent the substantial and effective results already ob- 
tained and to be obtained from time to time through collective 
bargaining in industry. 

IV. MINIMUM WAGES 

For intelligent discussion of the questions raised by the pro- 
visions of the proposed Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 cover- 
ing minimum wages, it is to present the following brief 
summary of its provisions relating thereto. 

Now because of the importance of that subject I will impose on 
your patience, if I may, to go over the summary of the minimum- 
wage provisions. 

(1) Initial regulation: 

1. The board is to enter an order or regulation stating what em- 
ployments are to be covered by the minimum wage standard per 
hour, which Congress is to specify as part of the act as passed. 

2. In stating the employments to be covered by the order or 
regulation, the board must find that the application of such 
minimum wage standard to the business will not “unreasonably 
curtail opportunities for employment.” 

(2) Variation of minimum wage standard. 

The board may, by regulation or order: 

a. Vary the essional minimum wage standard upward or 
downward (sec. 4 (c)). 

b. As to all classes or any class of employees section 4 (c). 

c. To the extent it finds such variation or appropriate 


necessary 
“to prevent the depression of general wage levels below those con- 
sistent with the maintenance of a minimum standard of living 
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for health and efficiency, without unreasonably curtan- 
ing opportunities for employment” (sec. 4 (c)). 

(3) Minimum fair-wage standard: 

The board may, by order or mec increase the minimum 
wages d to employees in any occupation— 

a. 80 that the total annual income does not exceed $1,200 and 
the maximum hourly rate does not exceed 80 cents except for 
overtime, night, or extra shift work (sec. 5 (a)). 

b. Upon finding that increased wages are necessary: 

1. To make wages paid fairly and reasonably commensurate 
with the value of the class of service rendered (sec. 2 (a) (14)); 


or 

2. To prevent the undermining by a portion of the industry of 
the „ prevailing in the balance of the industry 
5 (a)). 

(4) Special cases. 

The board may exempt occupations from the minimum fair-wage 
standard by an order, upon finding: 

a. That the employees are of limited qualifications as to learn- 
ing or apprenticeship, age or physical or mental deficiency or in- 
jury (sec. 6 (c) (1) and (2)). 

b. The employees are furnished special facilities of value as 

by the nature of the business (sec. 6 (c) (3)). 

c. Special cases justifying special treatment (sec. 6 (c) (5)). 

(5) Collective bargaining: 

a. Neither the act nor any order or regulation shall interfere 
with collective bargaining or with action taken by employees to 
enforce collective bargaining under the law of the land (sec. 
23 (a)). , 

b. Neither the act nor any order or regulation can reduce wages 
below those specified in collective bargaining agreements (sec. 
23 (b)). 

c. The board may provide such rules or regulations to prevent 
minimum wages from becoming maximum wages (sec. 12 (6)). 

d. The investigations by the board of minimum fair wages in 
any occupation are to be made whenever the board has reason 
to believe (among other things) that “owing to the inadequacy 
or ineffectiveness of the facilities for collective bargaining” such 
standards do not exist or have not been maintained. 

e. The act is to be interpreted and administered to encourage 
collective bargaining. 

f. Orders of the board may contain, in wage orders, provisions 
to prevent established minimum wages becoming the maximum 
and to prevent the discharge or reduction in wages of employees 
receiving more than the established minimum wage (sec. 12 (6)). 

The above presents three questions: 

I. Should minimum wages of workers with annual wage income 
of $1,200 or less be regulated by congressional action? 

II. Within what limits should congressional regulation of mini- 
mum wages of workers with annual wage income of $1,200 or less 
be provided? 

III. What should be the relation between congressional regu- 
lation of minimum wages of workers with annual wage income of 
$1,200 or less, and collective bargaining agreements in the same 
field of activity? 

Each of these will now be considered. 


I, SHOULD MINIMUM WAGES OF WORKERS WITH ANNUAL WAGE INCOME 
OF $1,200 OR LESS BE REGULATED BY CONGRESSIONAL ACTION? 


To remove from all doubt, and to bring into the clear the 
special and limited problem covering special co regula- 
tion over minimum wages in interstate industry proposed by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937, the American Federation 
of Labor emphasizes: 

First. The act is not a minimum wage law for women and 
minors. It is designed to establish minimum wage standards 
under very limited and special circumstances for workers en- 
gaged in the private industries covered by the act—men as well 
as women. 

Second. The act does not deal, as in other countries, with the 
fixing of general minimum wage standards for men as well as 
women and minors. Any such proposal to deal with the fixing 
of general minimum wage standards by a government flat for 
men in private industry would be strenuously opposed by the 
American Federation of Labor as contrary to our conceptions of 
democracy, and as violating the cardinal principles of self-govern- 
ment in private industry prevailing in this country. 

Third. The proposed act deals only with the fixing and regula- 
tion of wages of men, as well as women, in that very limited class 
of workers whose total annual income is less than $1,200 per 
year. There is no interference in the field covered by industries 
employing workers who earn in excess of $1,200 per year. That 
is exempt. Beyond that special class the act is not to be opera- 
tive, and the question is, shall Congress be permitted to function 
even in that limited sphere of private industry? 

The American Federation of Labor has insisted from the be- 
ginning upon the establishment of a living wage as a minimum, 
and it has through the force of organized effort succeeded in 
establishing minimum wages far superior to those prescribed by 
wage boards of other countries. Comparative experience is 
ample to show conclusively that through organization wages can 
and will be maintained at a higher minimum than they would 
be if fixed by legal enactment. 

But just as the American Federation of Labor for almost half a 
century has pioneered for shorter hours for the unorganized work- 
ers of this country, as already detailed above, so during the same 
years it has pioneered, and at times single-handed has fought for 
$ LXXXI—App—104 
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a living wage and higher standards of pay for unorganized workers. 
Thus it is that the American Federation of Labor brought into play 
with all the force at its command the movement to protect and 
improve by legislation the wages of all special classes of workers 
whose character and employment render organization more difi- 
cult or its maintenance less stable, and subject them to exploita- 
tion in industry. The forward march of minimum wage legislation 
for women and minors in this country and the eager service of 
organized workers on boards administering them, are the story of 
the efforts of the American Federation of Labor to protect those 
portions of the industrial communities where the principle of 
collective bargaining presents difficulties of application. 
Only those of us who come in daily contact with the working 
can appreciate the difficult problems of organization, the 
instability of employment, and the temptations for exploitation of 


A fair standard of wages—a living wage—for all employed in an 

should be its first consideration, and an industry which 

denies to its workers, who are toilers, a living wage is unfit and 
should not be permitted to exist. 

To the extent, therefore, that there are classes of workers yet in 
this country to whom even the minimum standards of decent living 
have been denied, or are not safeguarded by collective bargaining 
in industry, and until they are so safeguarded, the American 

of Labor urges that they be made the subject of special 
treatment by the National Government in the fields over which it 


MINIMUM WAGES OF WORKERS OF ANNUAL WAGE INCOME OF $1,200 
PER YEAR OR LESS BE PROVIDED? 


As summarized above, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937, 
carrying out the President's message, provides for a congressional 


annual wage income, and to the upper limit of regular hourly wages 
of 80 cents per hour. 
To provide a pendulum within the sphere of permissive func- 
of extreme flexibility, so that the board may effectively deal 
with variations in maximum workweek standards, as provided by 
the act, with variations in the efficiency, stability, and continuity 
of employment, and with differentials in hourly and weekly wages 
necessary or appropriate to coordinate geographical, industrial, and 
other competitive relationships within the United States, the 


UI. WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATION BETWEEN CONGRESSIONAL REGULA- 
TION OF MINIMUM WAGES OF WORKERS WITH ANNUAL WAGE INCOME 
OF $1,200 OR LESS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS IN THE 
SAME FIELD OF ACTIVITY? 


The special and limited grounds on which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor feels that private industry should be subjected to 
Government regulation over wages, detailed above, require that 
such regulation should continue only until private industry shows 
its ability through collective bargaining to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the President’s message and the legislation enacted pur- 
suant thereto. 

The American Federation of Labor feels, therefore, that the mini- 
mum wage legislation enacted pursuant to the President’s message 
of May 24, 1937, should conform to the same four principles which 
the American Federation of Labor specified as the requirements 
for maximum hour legislation, to carry out the purposes of the 
same message in thereto. 

As in the case of maximum hours, legislation covering minimum 
wages conforming to such four principles would mean that mini- 
mum wages in industry, even in respect to the special class of 
workers contemplated by the President's message, would be regu- 
lated either by the Government or by collective bargaining, with 
the Government withdrawing as collective bargaining expands, 
and with inducement to industry to accept collective bargaining as 
an alternative to Government regulation. 

The recital above given of the minimum wage provisions of the 
proposed Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 reveals a clear and 
substantial compliance by the authors of the bill to conform it to 
such policy, and to attain such objectives. But, as in the case of 
the additional sections offered to supplement the maximum hour 
provisions, the American Federation of Labor will offer six addi- 
tional sections of similar import to make certain that the provisions 
of the act shall operate in fact and in practice to encourage and 
not to supplant the collective on wages in the field 
covered by governmental regulation, and that the administration of 
the legislation shall utilize to the fullest extent the substantial and 
effective results already obtained and to be obtained from time to 
time through collective bargaining in that field. 

Now, gentlemen, with your permission I will read the amend- 
ments and submit them to you with the recommendation of the 
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American Federation of Labor. That is, I prefer to classify them 
as additions, Senator, rather than as amendments. 

Representative CONNERY. As perfecting amendments. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; that is it. 

1. This act shall be construed and applied to encourage collective 
bargaining agreements covering wages and hours of employment. 

2. Every regulation and order prescribing minimum wages or 
maximum hours shall contain therein a finding and legend that 
such minimum wages or maximum hours, as the case may be, are 
intended and shall be considered only as such, and are not in- 
tended and shall not be construed to represent maximum wages 
and minimum hours for the employees of the craft, class, or in- 
dustrial unit expressed by such regulation or order or to preclude 
or prevent or discourage collective bargaining agreements between 
employees and employers of any craft, class, or industrial unit, 
respectively, to provide for higher wages or shorter hours than the 
minimum wages and maximum hours prescribed by such regulation 
or order. 

3. Maximum hours of employment and minimum standards of 
wages fixed by contracts for any craft, class, or industrial unit 
between employers and employees (or the representatives of bona 
fide unions of employees therein designated or selected by them 
for the purpose of collective bargaining) and found by the board 
to be minimum wage and maximum workweek standards pre- 
vailing in a substantial and fairly representative portion of the 
class, craft, industry, trade, business, or division or unit therein 
as classified by the board shall be fixed by the board as the 
minimum fair wage or maximum reasonable workweek for such 
craft, class, industry, trade, business, or division or unit thereof, 
unless objection is urged that and the board finds that a higher 
minimum fair wage or a lower maximum reasonable workweek is 
necessary to prevent undue discrimination or unfair competition. 
And the burden of showing such undue discrimination or unfair 
competition shall be on the party urging the same and the proof 
upon which the board shall find the same to exist and shall find 
the necessity to raise such wage or hour standards to overcome 
the same shall be found by the board to be clear and convincing. 

4. In every determination of minimum wage standards or maxi- 
mum reasonable work week hereunder the maximum hours of em- 
ployment or minimum standards of wages fixed by collective bar- 

between the employer and his employees (or represent- 
atives of a bona fide union of his employees designated or selected 
for the purpose of collective bargaining) and covering any craft, 
class, or industrial unit shall prima facie be taken and deemed to 
be minimum fair wages or maximum reasonable workweek stand- 
ards unless such fixed hours or wages exceed or are less re- 
spectively than the maximum hours and minimum wage stand- 
ards established by any competitor for employees of correspond- 
ing class, or craft, or industrial unit, as the case may be. 

5. Whenever the board finds employment of employees in any 
occupation to be covered by its investigation or order, is of a 
character generally recognized as craft employment, the investi- 
gation and order must in each case deal with such craft employ- 
ment as a separate classification. 

6. In any case where pursuant to sections 3 and 4 hereof, 
minimum fair wages or maximum workweek standards are pre- 
scribed by regulation or order of the board different than the 
minimum wage or maximum workweek standard fixed by the 
collective bargaining agreements considered in connection there- 
with, the provisions of such agreements shall be deemed to be 
subject to such regulation or order only to the extent necessary 
to make such regulation or order effective and only as long as the 
same shall be outstanding and in every other respect such agree- 
ments shall be in full force and effect to the same extent as if 
such act had not been in effect and such regulation or order 
pursuant thereto had not been issued or was not outstanding. 

These are the additions that we wish to offer, and we believe 
that the acceptance of these additions, and the incorporation of 
these additions in the act will serve to make real the recom- 
mendation of the President in his message of May 24, 1937, and at 
the same time preserve the principles of industrial democracy and 
freedom in collective bargaining. 
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TOO MANY LAWYERS, WORKERS, FARMERS—NOT ENOUGH WEALTH 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, last Monday, June 28, I 
was invited to Newark, N. J., where I spoke before the 


National Lawyers’ Guild. The Lawyers’ Guild is a new na- 
tional organization created in December 1936. 

The creation of this organization is undoubtedly an out- 
growth of the economic condition of the country today. 
Some say, “There are too many lawyers”, but there are also, 
according to our present economic system, too many workers, 
too many farmers—in fact, too many human beings—and 
too little wealth to go around. 

The American Bar Association claims approximately 
29,000 members, and there are around 175,000 lawyers in 
America. It was created in 1878. It is a substantial, but at 
this time, a reactionary force in American life. But in mak- 
ing my address to the National Lawyers’ Guild I did not have 
any intention, and do not now have any intention, of reflect- 
ing on the older organization. 

We need new and vital organizations in every line of hu- 
man endeavor. Many professions see this. 

In the field of medicine tremendous changes have taken 
place; the last national convention of the American Medical 
Society was evidence of this. They passed a resolution 
favoring the dissemination of information concerning birth 
control. The New York State Society of Medicine presented 
various fundamental aspects of socialized medicine, and, on 
the whole, it was of enormous importance, although the 
recommendations were not adopted. 

In other words, the medical, the legal, the engineering 
professions are facing great changes. The engineering pro- 
fession, for instance, faces a change from the exploitation 
era—the private building of great railroads and dams and 
other endeavors, to the present period of great public proj- 
ects like the Tennessee Valley Authority, Grand Coulee Dam, 
and others. 

BAD HOUSING IN CITIES—CHANGING ECONOMIC FORCES 

All of the members of the professions, therefore, must 
give deep study to the changing economic forces. They 
must do this from a viewpoint of plain common sense, first, 
for their own self-preservation and the right to follow suc- 
cessfully the profession which they have learned; and, sec- 
ond, they must do this in order to better serve humanity. 

Arriving in Newark, I was met by members of the mayor’s 
staff upon my request to see the housing in the city. I 
asked them to take me to the worst slums in the city, which 
they did. These slums have a large number of frame houses, 
and undoubtedly they are a great menace to health and 
safety. In some streets you sce literally hundreds of Negro 
children and extremely bad housing. 

This, however, is no reflection on the city of Newark, 
for the same is true of every city in America. It only 
clearly demonstrated to me the necessity of a great housing 
bill, where not a few millions of dollars are appropriated 
for housing, but where billions are spent. 

OLD BUILDINGS SHOULD BE TORN DOWN, NEW ONES ERECTED 

In the city of Newark we find solid blocks of slum dwell- 
ings jammed close together. Unsanitary and dangerous, 
they are without sufficient sun, light, and air. 

What should be done? 

They should be torn down by the block, and where the 
buildings average from two to three stories high new build- 
ing could be erected from six to eight stories high, the extra 
space being utilized for playgrounds, sun, light, air, nurseries, 
gymnasiums, community stores, and so on. In the city of 
Newark the Prudential Life Insurance Co. has two big build- 
ing projects where housing is indeed very fine. However, 
such housing is only a drop in the bucket. 

The changing economic forces, therefore, affect every 
trade, profession, or business in America. Therefore in 
speaking to the lawyers I addressed them not merely as 
writers of contracts and as mechanics in courts, but as citi- 
zens who are a part of the American picture. 

My address was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, as a lawyer and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I come before you to talk about the organization 
of the National Lawyers’ Guild. But it would please me mightily if 
you would forget altogether that I ever had a license to practice law 
or that I am a Congressman; I should also like for you to forget 


that you ever went to a law school, that you are now lawyers, 
or that you hereafter may re t some big corporation, be a 


Member of Congress [laughter], or a big shot of some kind, 
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I I should not only like you to do that, but I should like you 
to abandon thinking or feeling as lawyers, and I will try as 
much as I can not to think or to speak as a lawyer. I shall 
attempt to speak as a person who is grocery-conscious, and, as we 
lawyers always say, to wit, and as hereinafter stated, it is hereby 
alleged, and therefore stated, that certain goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, to wit, groceries, foodstuffs, and eatables, have hereto- 
fore been, and will hereafter be, necessary in the process of 
living to the citizens of the United States of America, an inter- 
national corporation, or a nation, as hereinbefore stated; said 
groceries being used as sustenance: Provided, however, you get 
said es with 8 or 10 whereases. [Laughter.] In other 
words, what I would like to talk to you about is that we have to 
live like human beings; and that should come into consideration 
of our own thinking for ourselves as well as those whom we might 
represent. 
ELEMENT OF SELFISHNESS IN EVERY ORGANIZATION 


And in order that we may be completely honest, I want to read 
to you the purposes of the Lawyers’ Guild. One of them reads: 


prof 

they are looking out for their own welfare, because the practice of 
a great many has been to say that they are looking out for the 
welfare of others, while they are looking out for the welfare of 
themselves. There is an element of selfishness in every organiza- 
tion, and we should say the selfish things first. 

PURPOSES: COMMUNITY RELATIONS, ETHICAL STANDARDS, CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

Here are a few more: 

To improve the relations between the profession and the com- 
munity. 

To improve the ethical standards which must guide the lawyer 
in the performance of his duties. 

To protect and foster our democratic institutions and the civil 
rights and liberties of all the people. 

To promote justice in the administration of the law. 

Take a case of my own as an example, that concerns civil lib- 
erties. Down in Texas, when I was a candidate for Congress, a 
member of the bar criticized me severely for being a member of 
the American Civil Liberties Union; he went on to say that I had 
defended radicals“ —oh, yes; and Communists, too—but the thing 
that made his demagogic charge indecent was that he knew every 
American is entitled to civil liberties. 

The fact is he is a well-educated fellow, ordinarily failing to 
protect civil rights and denouncing me for doing so, although I 
did it under the Constitution of the United States. The reason 
was that he represented certain corporations who would deny 
those civil rights to others. In other words, he was a prostitute 
of the profession. 

But you are not interested in my affairs, and again I say it was 
Only an example. 

LAWYERS PART OF PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES 


However, let me read another thing about the Lawyers’ Guild: 

To aid in the adoption of laws for the economic and social 
welfare of the people. 

This is a quite unselfish part; but after all, it still might be 
classified as selfish. It is that we must realize lawyers are a part 
of the people of the United States. Even if we should become 
rich exploiting our fellow man and doing what we are told by our 
employers, we are not insuring a decent country in which our own 
children can live. So as we must realize that we are thinking as 
human beings interested in the welfare of the country of which 
we are a part. Let us pass on to some considerations important 
to us as lawyers. 


INFLUENCE OF LAWYER TODAY VERY SMALL 


We must know first of all that the influence of a lawyer in 
America with the people is today very small. Either it is their own 
fault, or the fault of the position in which they find themselves. 
Whatever the reason, we must regain the lost influence of our 
profession. There is absolutely no use in talking about it, but with 
the American people the American Bar Association has very little 
influence where the attitude of the organization is known and 
understood. The organization has power—economic, political, and 
financial—but not real and personal influence with the American 
people. 

The lawyer has less influence today than he ever had at any 
time of the history of the Nation, with the possible exception of 
the time just preceding and following the Revolution, when mort- 
gage foreclosures were such that the general feeling was to lynch 
every lawyer at sight. [Laughter.] 

Now, let us be frank with ourselves. Most of us in this audience 
are young men up to middle age, and most of us remember Judge 
So-and-so, who was the seer of the town and was regarded as the 
leader of civic righteousness in the community. There were two 
reasons for this: One because the lawyers represented individual 
clients in those days and there were a sufficient number of them 
for a lawyer to be entirely independent; also other lawyers rep- 
resented the rising corporations who were going through the infia- 
tionary process that all America was passing through. 

People were accumulating big fortunes and individualism was 
still the main thing. It was necessary to have lawyers and plenty 
of them. And the influence of the corporations increased rapidly 
and more rapidly. With it the lawyers’ influence increased. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH; CRASH, 1929; HOOVER THROWN OUT 


Finally the corporations got to be of enormous size, there was a 
concentration of wealth, and, finally, although unemployment had 
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been extensive for at least a decade, came the crash of 1929. Very 
few people understood it and very few people understand it now. 
The first chance that the people got they threw Mr. Hoover out, 
because they knew that he represented this centralization of 


wealth. 

Then came Mr. Roosevelt! [Applause.] 

All of us remember the formation of the many kinds of leagues, 
especially that of the Liberty League; most of their time was 
taken up in criticizing Roosevelt, his administration, and saying 
that anything the Democratic administration did was unconsti- 
tutional, It can be truthfully said that most of their statements 
were borne out later by the Supreme Court, because a majority of 
the Court consisted of lawyers, who, if they were not on the bench, 
would be lawyers of the Liberty League. 

But in any event, the behavior of the great business corpora- 
tions was repudiated by the people of the United States in 1932 
and again in 1936. With these repudiations came an implied 
Tepudiation of the lawyers of the United States. 


ECONOMIC VIEWPOINT OF LAWYERS, CLIENTS WITH MONEY 

In every legal controversy, in every controversy concerning a 
law of the United States, the American Bar Association—and I 
should say a majority of the lawyers of the United States—have 
sided against the present Government of the United States on the 
theory that a law should be broken down and declared uncon- 
stitutional because it did not suit their economic ideas. I think 
it worth while for us to inquire into the reason for this. 

The reason for it, as far as I am able to ascertain, is that the 
lawyers have always represented people who had an immense 
amount of money. The way a lawyer makes a lot of money is to 
represent people who have a lot of it, and that is such an obvious 
statement that it is hardly worth saying. 

BIG BUSINESS PRESSURE GROUPS MORE ACTIVE THAN EVER 


Now, my fellow Americans, what is happening just now? I am 
going to try and explain the situation as well as I know how. 
People are forever talking that civilization is at the cross-roads, 
and we have heard that if the English hadn't won a certain battle 
that civilization would have been lost; we have heard the same 
about the Battles of Trenton, of Bunker Hill, of Gettysburg, the 
Argonne, and of a thousand other places. 

But it does seem that there never have been periods in history 
when there is not a major move one way or the other. At the pres- 
ent time, speaking of Congress, we find that there is a ding-donging, 
day to day, minute to minute, pressure upon Congress and the 
President of the United States for Congress to adjourn and go 
home. 

We find that there is the heaviest movement against labor, 
against minimum wages, against farm tenant and decent agri- 
cultural legislation than ever before in the history of the United 
States. That is one major force. 


BUT PEOPLE DEMAND ECONOMIC LIBERTY AND PERMANENT SQUARE DEAL 


On the other hand we find another major movement by the 
people of the United States for economic liberty. The unions 
everywhere are organizing and demanding their rights. The peo- 
ple everywhere are expecting not only a new deal, but a better 
deal and a permanent square deal. These are the two major forces, 
1776, PRIVY COUNCIL, KING GEORGE III; 1936, SUPREME COURT, 

NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AMERICAN BAR 


What then are the forces that are each other? 
I think that in many respects they are analogous to that of our 
Revolution. Certain groups project themselves in the period 
today. George III and his Privy Council and Committee of Trade 
and Plantations were a symbol of reaction in that day. The 
Parliament of England, nobility of England, and the great com- 
mercial classes looked with contempt upon the Thirteen Colonies. 
It is certain that the British Parliament had little contact with 
the people of the Thirteen Colonies, for they had no representa- 
tion whatever. 

American legislation, enacted by the people, was declared to be 
void, what we now please to call “unconstitutional”—in other 
words, the people were denied representative government. 

Now, let us see the situation today. There are many Members 
of the Congress of the United States who have the same attitude 
toward the American people today that the members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament had in 1776. Then in power were great leaders 
of business, similar organizations to the National Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Manufacturers Association—and not to 
forget another, the American Bar Association—and these organiza- 
tions of today, in the opinion of many, have no more concept of the 
rights of the American people than did the same classes in 1776. 
If they can do it, they will make of the Supreme Court a sort of 
combination of King George III, the big merchants, and the Privy 
Council's Committee on Trade and Plantations. 

MEN MURDERED IN COLD BLOOD BY POLICE 

Let’s quit talking about history, as it gets very tiresome, and 
talk about things of today. Let's talk about Tom Girdler, of the 
Republic Steel Co. Let's get the background. Over in Chicago, 
nine men were murdered in cold blood by the police. 

Men were murdered while lying on the ground. 

People’s brains were bashed out as they lay on the ground. 

Moving pictures plainly show that the police were the aggressors, 
and that the nine were murdered. The strikers were not armed. 

Did any member of the American Bar Association rise up and 
denounce these horrible crimes? 


No. 
Did any industrialist do it? 
No. 
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Did the Guild do it? 

Yes; and it has been assisting the La Follette committee in every 
way possible. 

Where is the leadership of America? ‘There is a lot of talk 
about violence by the strikers, and I do not approve of violence. 
I oppose it as strongly as any man in this Nation, but neither 
do I uphold police brutality and violence. [Applause.] 

Yes; I was talking about Tom Girdler. I went over to the 
Senate Post Office Committee to hear him. When he started talk- 
ing about lawyers, he spoke of them contemptuously, saying, “I have 
fired many a lawyer.” But that is not all, He spoke contemp- 
tuously of what I believe to be human life. He, in every way, 
seemed to be an unkind, unsympathetic, sadistic, irresponsible 
brute, who thinks of nothing else but the profits of himself and 
his concern. 

This is the kind of man who is the head of a great corpora- 
tion. We, who are lawyers, should help mold public opinion 
against such men as he. He is a menace to free democratic 
institutions, Certainly, people who own stock in that corpora- 
tion must know that such a man is dangerous to them and 
will wreck the corporation and destroy the value of their invest- 
ments. Certainly, they should realize that he is a dangerous man. 

He spoke sneeringly, arrogantly, and smart-alecky. He spoke 
as though he were a great businessman—one of those fellows 
who thinks that business is greater than the Government of his 
country. Of course, he had been coached well and he proclaimed 
himself as wishing to obey the law and said that he would obey 
the Wagner law. Every indication is that he would not. He 
said he would not sign a contract. 


TOM GIRDLER MAKES UNPRINTABLE INTERVIEW 


After 3 days of insistence, he granted an interview to the press. 
I talked to several of the men who were there. They told me 
that as far as is known no such interview has ever been given in 
Washington; that his interview was unprintable, being obscene, 
filthy, scurrilous, and profane to the point of shocking old-time 
newspapermen who have known the toughest men in America. 

He indicated one thing: he regarded the Government of this 
country with contempt, He regards himself outside of the law; 
and he is pretty nearly right. He regarded himself and his cor- 
poration as independent of all government. To this I can add 
I have never seen such a contemptible character in the days of 
my life. 

TOM GIRDLER—“I"—THE BIG I, I, I, I 


Let me analyze the situation without emotion and as a lawyer: 

Tom Girdler said on June 24: “I won't have a contract with 
C. I. O; I am not going to sign.” Who is this big "I"? He is 
the president of a giant corporation. His power is not his own. 
It is the power that comes to him from four sources: 

(1) The use of other people's money, the money of the investors 
in his corporation; 

(2) The fact that thousands of workers invest their lives in 
working for that corporation; 
ae The fact that millions of citizens buy products made of 

(4) The fact that, under what we call law, such a corporation 

has been allowed to have immense power. 
' Who would care what that puny, stubborn, antediluvian- 
minded, strutting jackanapes, Tom Girdler, as an individual, 
thinks about the peace and welfare of the United States? It is not 
what that foolish-minded man Girdler thinks; it is the fact 
that he is speaking in the name of a great corporation and actu- 
ally wields power which is not his own. 

The lawyers have created that situation, for they have in- 
vented the devices by which a small minority of willful anti- 
social men like Girdler are dressed up in a brief authority and 
can thwart the well-being of 130,000,000 human beings. If ever 
there was a lawyer-made monstrosity, it is the present-day legal 
position of the giant corporations and their affiliates. 


FIFTH AMENDMENT—"“PERSONS”—HAS A CORPORATION LIMBS, LIVES? 


Let us observe: The fifth amendment to the Constitution says 
that “no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.” It also says that no “person” shall 
be punished for a capital crime—that is, a hanging ofense—un- 
less a grand jury has indicted him, and that no person shall be 
put twice in jeopardy of life or limb. 

Now, I ask you, in all common sense, whether, when those words 
were written, “person” meant a corporation? Can a corporation 
lose its life? Can it be hanged by the neck until dead? Can 
its limbs be endangered? Of course not. You might as well talk 
of a corporation being shaved or having its hair cut, or having 
a stomach ache, or making love, or getting married. To be sure, 
it might be well to take the whiskers off a lot of corporations so 
that we could see what was really behind them: That some of 
the men who run some of the big corporations are having intel- 
lectual stomach aches; that some of them are trying to make love 
to the American people; and that many of them do have chil- 
dren—hundreds of subsidiary corporations looking up to their 
parent companies and committing corporate incest by living in 
sin with their close relatives. 

“PERSONS” APPLIES TO FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT, TOO 

But it’s fust plain nonsense to say that the men who insisted 
on the civil-liberties amendments to the Constitution, including 
the fifth amendment, thought they were providing civil liberties— 


protection from unjustified hanging, for instance—for these arti- 
ficial entities. 

And the same is true of the fourteenth amendment. It, too, 
talks of the life, liberty, and property of “persons.” It refers 
in its first section to “persons born or naturalized in the United 
States”, and it goes on to provide that certain persons can’t be 
elected Senators or Congressmen. Even John W. Davis and 
Senators King and Burke don’t claim that corporations can be 
elected Senators, although sometimes it looks as if they had been. 

Well, who invented the word “persons”, so that Tom Girdler 
and his kind can today use corporations to defy the will of mil- 
lions of people? The lawyers—on the bench and at the bar. It is 
time to change this sophistry, this beating about the mysterious 
legal bushes. We must admit it’s our Owen Roberts and Pierce 
Butlers that have invented that crazy racket. 


HUMAN LIBERTIES—CORPORATIONS GET THEM AND HUMANS DO NOT 


And it's the same kind of lawyers, sitting in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee that want to perpetrate that dangerous nonsense, 
Who was the successful plaintiff in the A. A. A. case or the Railway 
Pension case? 

A corporation. Whose “liberties” (that Senators Kryo and 
Burke make so much of in their report denouncing the Presi- 
dent) does the Court spend most of its time protecting? 

You know the answer: The liberties of corporations. 

“Our law reports”, say the 10 Senators in their assault on the 
President, “are filled with decisions reassuring the citizen of his 
constitutional rights, restraining States, restraining the Congress, 
restraining the Executive, restraining majorities, and preserving 
the noblest rights of individuals.” What they mean is that cor- 
poration lawyers, sitting on the Supreme Court, have been re- 
straining governments, “res majorities”, and have been 
preserving the so-called rights of corporations. 

If ever there was a distortion of plain words and plain inten- 
tions, there you have it. 

“The Constitution”, writes Senator Kına and his nine col- 
leagues, “courageously construed and upheld through 150 years 
of history, has been the bulwark of human liberty.” Now that 
was unquestionably what the amendments to the Constitution 
were meant todo. But as perversely interpreted by the Owen Rob- 
erts and Pierce Butlers—Sutherlands and Van Devanters—becomes 
Toe Denwatk Of the, Hoenes of. corporations to trample on Kuman 

y. 
CONSTITUTION—"WE THE PEOPLE”; NOT “WE THE POWER COMPANIES” 


The Constitution begins with the words, “We the people.” As 
Senators Kro and Burke and such like interpret it, the Con- 
stitution reads, “We the giant corporations of the United States.” 
Do you think that Senators BURKE, AUSTIN, and STEIWER are much 
concerned with “the people” when they attack the President be- 
cause he is trying to stop Justices Pierce Butler, Owen Roberts, 
and McReynolds from restraining the majority who don't like what 
the giant corporations have done to human liberties? They are 
interested in such things as, “We the power companies of the 
United States.” 

We've just got to pus an end to such lawyer's flapdoodle. Every 
liberal and every esident, liberal or conservative, has been 
against it. 

WOODROW WILSON; CORPORATIONS; POWER OF THOUSANDS IN FEW 
HANDS 


Listen to what Woodrow Wilson said more than 20 years ago: 

“These men are hereby made, as it were, multiple individuals, 
In them are concentrated the resources, the choices, the opportu- 
nities, in brief, the power of thousands. 

“Modern democratic society, in particular, cannot afford to con- 
stitute its economic undertaking upon the monarchial or aristo- 
cratic principle and adopt the fiction that the kings and great men 
thus set up can do no wrong, which will make them personally 
amenable to the law which restrains smaller men; that their king- 
doms, not themselves, must suffer for their blindness, their follies, 
and their transgressions of right. 

“It does not redeem the situation that these kings and chiefs 
of industry are not chosen upon the hereditary principle (some- 
times, alas, they are), but are men who have risen by their own 
capacity, sometimes from utter obscurity, with the freedom of self- 
assertion which should characterize a free society. Their power is 
none the less arbitrary and irresponsible when obtained. That a 
peasant may become king does not render the kingdom demo- 
cratic. © ° © 

THEY DOMINATE BODIES POLITIC THEMSELVES 


“A modern corporation is an economic society, a little economic 
state—and not always little, even, as compared with states. Many 
modern corporations wield revenues and command resources which 
no ancient state possessed, and which some modern bodies politic 
show no approach to in their budgets. The economic power of 
society itself is concentrated in them for the conduct of this, that, 
or the other sort of business. 

“Society, in short, has discovered a new way of massing its re- 
sources and its power of enterprise is building up bodies economic 
outside its bodies politic which may, if we do not find the means 
to prevent them, the means of disclosing the responsibilities of the 
men who compose them, dominate bodies politic themselves. * * * 

“They span society, and the responsibilities involved in their com- 
plex organization and action must be analyzed by the law as the 
responsibilities of society itself, in all its other aspects, have been. 
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“I know that some tions are in fact controlled from the 
outside, not from the inside; that it often happens that some man 
or some small group of men who are not even in its directorate dic- 
tate its policy, its individual acts, its attitude toward law and 
society SRF 


TWO UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS DENOUNCE FREE GOVERNMENT 


President Angell, of Yale University, the other day belched forth 
a lot of venom on the President and accused him of trying to upset 
our democracy. Angell was not as fluent as his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Hadley, of Yale, who, about 30 years ago, said that the great 
virtue of our Government was that it consisted of two parts—not 
three, as it is commonly sald: (1) The great majority acting through 
their chosen representatives, Congress and the President, on tne op one 
hand, and (2) the Supreme Court on the other. The function of 
the Court, he said, was to protect property against the will of the 
majority under a democracy. 

And that is exactly what Senators Kro, BURKE, and AUSTIN 
mean when they say that the Supreme Court must not be “sub- 
servient to the pressure of public opinion of the hour.” “Of the 
hour“ - God save the mark! The Supreme Court interpreted the 
Constitution to mean that Congress can’t stop corporations from 
sweating children. And we've been 13 years trying to put through 
a constitutional amendment to protect millions of kids from the 
liberties of tions, sanctified by the Supreme Court, to ruin 
their lives. A few lawyers did that. 


GOVERNMENT BY LAWS, NOT MEN-——-EX-CONVICTS AND GUNMEN 


They talk about a government of laws and not of men. 
mean a government of corporation laws, not of men. It is about 
time that the great majority of men began to assert themselves. 
If government, as the Supreme Court holds, means rule by cor- 
porations, then we want a government of, by, and for the majority 
of men. 

Government by corporation laws, if you tear the mask off it, 
means men. It means government by the Tom Girdlers, It means, 
as Senator La FOLLETTE has shown, government by gunmen and ex- 
convicts hired by the Tom Girdlers. It means government by 
private armies and thugs and spies. 

“Personal government means autocratic dominance”, says that 
zealous supporter of human liberties, Senator Kune, in his abusive 
assault on the President. You bet it does. And that’s just what 
Senator Ka and his fellow detractors of the President want to 
perpetuate. 

They want to preserve Owen Roberts’ power to preserve Tom 
Girdler’s mal government, his bruising autocratic dominance. 
And that is why Senator Krad and his nine fellow Senators say 
that “inconvenience and delay in the enactment of tion is 
not a heavy price to pay for our system.” Whose ? Tom 
Girdler’s 

I could go on for a week telling you how the Supreme Court 
has our Government over to the men who control the giant 
corporations, but you know the story yourself. But I must state, 
„ FCC 
and who as lawyers advise them that it is unconstitutional for 
the workers to ask more pay, or for the United States to finance 
cities and States to build power plants that will compete with the 
great public utility holding corporations. 

Here is Mr. Sloan, friend of General Motors. His yearly income, 
received from General Motors, runs up to over a million—enough 
to support a village of workers. But he forms a personal holding 
corporation and then pays only a tiny income tax to support the 
Government created by the Constitution. A former law partner of 
Chief Justice Hughes, and a noted big corporation lawyer, crawls 
out of paying most of his taxes. Mr. Sidlo (partner of Newton D. 
Baker, who says the President is seeking dictatorial harness and is 
wasting the public’s money and who spends most of his time repre- 
senting the big power companies) does the same, 

THE SUPREME COURT LEAVES WHEN THERE IS WORK TO DO 


While I am talking of Newton Baker, let me say a word about 
the letter Chief Justice Hughes wrote criticising the President’s 
court plan. The Chief Justice said, in March of this year, that 
the Supreme Court would hear “all the cases that came before it 
for argument” before it adjourned for the summer. But see 
what the Court did in some power-company cases brought before 
it by Newton Baker, which he has consistently lost in the lower 
courts; it granted a stay which will stop the expenditure for 
municipal power plants of 60,000,000 or more hours of work to 
the unemployed. ` 

The Supreme Court Justices stopped that employment by an 
order they entered just before they went on a 4-months vacation. 

And they fixed it so they could tell a half-truth, the way some 
lawyers do—that the case was “not before it for argument” b; 
the trick of postponing the argument, against the protest of 
the President, until next November. In other words, while the 
nine venerable gentlemen vacation, thousands of men will go un- 
employed, But Mr. Newton Baker’s corporation clients enjoy an 
injunction for nothing, 


“NOBLEST RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS”—LAWYERS’ FLIM-FLAM 


“We the people?” 

“The noblest rights of individuals?” 

“A government and rule by law, as distinguished from govern- 
ment and rule by men?” 

That's just lawyers’ flim-flam. 

THE PRACTICAL SITUATION OF THE LAWYER 

Yes, my friends, we must face the practical situation of the 

lawyer. I spoke of groceries in the first part of my speech, I 
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spoke about the real situation. What we want to do is to make 
it so everybody in the United States gets their groceries. 

When I was president of the bar association back home, I got 
up one day and proposed that we have what has become the guild 
today. I said that we should protect our rights, possibly have a 
minimum fee system. The older lawyers of the bar were simply 
outraged. They said that what I was doing was violating every 
precept and principle “when men’s minds runneth not to the 
contrary.” [Laughter.] Now, I think I am right. 

We as lawyers must make it economically possible for us to be 
on the side of the people. [Applause.] We must make it so that 
our responsibility is economical, moral, and political, as well as 
legal. We must make a new and ve force. 

I mentioned that in Congress there is the heaviest pressure ever 
put on Congress to get us to adjourn. Why? The reason is that 
the intrenched interests, the big-business groups, want us to go 
home without accomplishing anything. They want us to leave the 
Government and go back home so that they can get the governors 
of the various States to call out the militia, and then, after provo- 
cation, of course there will be more killings. In that way they 
would propose to subdue labor. 

VIOLENCE! NO WORKER WANTS TO GET KILLED 


They are always talking about violence. We who are assembled 
here are opposed to violence. No man wants to go out and get 
himself beat up and killed. 

We oppose violence in every way, and so does every good 
American. [Applause.] 

The ones who have bought the tear-gas bombs, who have the 
machine guns, the thugs, and the gunmen are the employers. 
When I say this I say something that is absolutely uncontro- 
verted. No one denies it. The pages of every committee report 
over in Congress attest to it. 

So I say, fellow Americans, that the two major sweeps which I 
have mentioned are on the move in this country. Which side are 
you on? Are you on the side of the machine guns, some of the 
big industrialists like Tom Girdler, or are you on the side of the 
people? They bring in the name of John L. Lewis. Let me tell 
you John Lewis is a good leader, an able man, and nevertheless 
the movement is there, whether he is alive or not. [Applause.] 

We who are lawyers cannot remain outside and aloof from the 
economic and political es of the country. 

We must be in it, and of it; and when we are in it, and of it, 
we must decide which side we are going to be on. 

I have a feeling that the people are going to win. I want to 
be on that side, whether they win or lose, but, confidentially, I 
believe they are going to win. [Applause.] So, after all, it is a 
wise thing for us to be on the winning side, too. 

My fellow Americans, I make an appeal to you. Let's get the 
cobwebs of legalism out of our heads. Let’s be good lawyers and 
represent our clients honestly, fearlessly, and fairly. Let's get 
organized in the Lawyers’ Guild, preserve a high ethical standard, 
protect civil liberties as a duty, and fight for our own economic 
welfare as well as that of our country. [Applause.] 


VAST PICTURE OF GLIMMERING LIGHTS AND INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Mr. Speaker, after leaving this meeting a friend drove me 
through Newark and the other New Jersey cities, and I saw 
all these great congested municipal and industrial areas 
during the nighttime. It was one vast picture of lights, 
elevated roads, bridges, tunnels, crowded streets, and in some 
places streets that were entirely deserted for the night. 

From Newark we traveled over an elevated road, only a 
portion of which cost $21,000,000—twice as much as the 
United States Government will spend in the entire year of 
1938 on the millions of dispossessed sharecroppers over the 
United States. We drove rapidly through the Holland Tun- 
nel, which cost around $50,000,000. It is one of the greatest 
engineering feats in all the world, and, as is well known, is 
under the Hudson River. It is all beautiful shining tiles 
from beginning to end. 

MILLIONS OF ORANGES—NEW YORK’S SPECTACULAR OPERATIONS 

Arriving in New York we visited the docks where the 
perishable foods and fruits are brought in by lighters from 
across the Hudson, On one dock alone I noticed the hugeness 
of the thing, covering hundreds of thousands of square feet. 
There were millions of oranges, grapefruit, casaba melons, 
cantaloups; and the hugeness of this one place was hard to 
realize, 

But this was nothing. 

We drove around seeing the gigantic food operations of 
New York City. We saw only a tiny portion, but the organ- 
ization of the food supply to New York City is one of the 
most enormous, spectacular, and efficient operations in the 
entire world. 

Everything that I saw there in New York, and also in 
Newark, brings to my mind the necessity for some plan for 
our modern industrial life. It brings also to my mind the 
necessity of national laws. Around New York City converge 
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several States. There also converge several cities. Hundreds 
of different kinds of speed-up industries are jammed together, 
There is a conflict of jurisdictions, and into these crowded 
centers comes every form of transportation and communica- 
tion, 

THE DAYS OF SMALLNESS ARE GONE FOREVER 

It is useless, therefore, for us to say we must revert to 
the old days where each man had a little store and where 
everything was run on a small basis. This is a day of great 
combines, of mighty corporations, and we must face the 
facts. We cannot legislate ourselves back to medievalism or 
barbarity. We ought not to. We are forced to meet the 
issue of modernism. 

To wash our hands of the intricate problems of today is to 
leave America at the mercy of large organizations, such as 
corporations which hire from a few thousand to hundreds of 
thousands of people. We cannot for a moment do that. 

We cannot honestly say that we must “Jet business alone” 
to the extent that large corporations employing thousands 
upon thousands of people are left to make their own labor 
policy and to treat their employees and stockholders, and 
the people, just as they please. We must acknowledge that 
there must be some control in matters of that kind or else 
we are really abandoning the American people to blind and 
cruel economic forces. 

SEVERAL SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT—GREAT CONTENDING FORCES 

We have, of course, several schools of thought. Some, out 
of desperation, would plunge the country into fascism or 
communism, but everyone knows that neither of these phi- 
losophies are suitable to the American idea of government. 

Some, by laws, would break down big organizations and 
put them back to little ones. 

Others would simply let the big corporations do as they 
please. 

It seems to me that none of these philosophies are suit- 
able to actuality in this country. Operations are neces- 
sarily big, and it might be said that it is impossible in many 
instances to return to small operations. If that is the case, 
then it would seem that the public servant, the citizen, must 
understand these big operations and must insure for the in- 
vestors and the employers fair trade practices and a decent 
wage and social security to the employees. This cannot be 
left to private armies to fight off strikers and to fight out 
strikes to the death; human beings cannot be left to private 
insurance and “benefit” systems established or not estab- 
lished, and the whim and caprice of the employer. Neither 
can society be left to the caprice of union leaders. 

No, we cannot laugh off any of our problems. We cannot 
stick our heads in the sand like ostriches and say that all 
of our serious, deep-seated problems will adjust themselves 
in time by merely leaving them to anarchical forces. 

As intelligent people we must at least attempt to be the 
masters of our own destiny. 


Nuisance Taxes, Crooked Taxes, and Public 
Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1937 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, to mention the subject of 
taxes in the same breath with public improvements provokes 
the query, What is the connection between taxes and a river 
and harbor bill? The first impression no doubt would be 
that the prosecution of a program of public improvements is 
a drain upon the Public Treasury, and hence more and higher 
taxes. While it is true that the construction of public im- 
provements causes a drain upon the Public Treasury, yet 
there is another angle to the problem of public improvements 
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that is of deeper significance than the mere question of taxes. 
If public improvements are justified at all, they are public 
assets; therefore the problem of public improvements assumes 
national proportions. 

The question of developing rivers and harbors, as well as 
the problem of flood control, soil protection, reforestation, 
stream pollution, all are matters of national concern and go 
to the very bottom of the great problem of conservation. It 
is in this aspect that the work that has been done by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee must be viewed. River and 
harbor improvements are not local, but national, in character 
and the benefits are enjoyed by the people in all parts of the 
country. As civilization marches on, nations and peoples are 
increasingly becoming more and more interdependent, and so 
what is beneficial to one locality is beneficial to all localities, 
Among the most essential factors in the onward march of 
civilization and the development of society is transportation. 
The first need of a growing community is the ability for 
people to communicate with each other. Without an ade- 
quate transportation system a community could not develop 
or survive. Transportation is of the very essence of the life 
of society. The nation that enjoys a well-rounded and com- 
prehensive system of transportation is on the way to eco- 
nomic supremacy. Water transportation has proved to be 
one of the cheapest and most indispensable methods of 
transportation, and therefore the development of America’s 
rivers and harbors is of vital concern to all the people. 

The improvement of our rivers and harbors is under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, who at all times has at 
his command the services of the Army engineers. The story 
of the development of our rivers and harbors is an eloquent 
tribute to the efficiency, the integrity, the patriotism of the 
Army engineers. This body of public servants enjoys an 
enviable record of public service and stands as an assurance 
that the people’s interest. entrusted to their hands will re- 
ceive conscientious and intelligent attention. Each project 
in the present bill has been studied and investigated by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Board of Army Engineers. All 
have their unqualified approval. This fact; in and of itself, 
is assurance that before a project is recommended by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee it has been subjected to a 
rigid and thorough survey by skilled and trained engineers. 

Generally speaking, all river and harbor projects are 
sound economically, otherwise they would not receive the 
approval of the Army engineers. Public improvements that 
can be justified on economic grounds always redound to the 
benefit of the people as a whole. It has been said: 

Nothing is more evident in this ee er as society of ours 
that the good of each depends upon the good of all. 

The benefits of the development of our rivers and harbors 
are so generally recognized and appreciated that little need 
be said in support of the present bill. And so it is not the 
program of river and harbor development that I wish to dis- 
cuss, but rather the effect of the prosecution of such a pro- 
gram upon the economic life of the people. 

There are certain natural laws that govern our economic 
life. It is asserted by many students of political economy 
that if the people would regulate their social life in accord- 
ance with these natural laws, involuntary poverty would be 
abolished and prosperity and peace secured for all. This is 
a challenge to lawmakers and statesmen. 

The most outstanding of these natural laws is the law of 
rent. Rent in its technical sense is the net profit for the 
use of land. Useful improvements, whether public or pri- 
vate, increase the Nation’s assets, the benefits of which, due 
to an immutable law of nature, attach to land. This be- 
comes clearer when it is remembered that the value of land 
rises in the proportion public improvements contribute to the 
efficiency of the Nation’s economic system. Nations that are 
blessed with a highly developed and efficient economic sys- 
tem enjoy high land values, 

Transportation is a major factor of modern society, and 
therefore rivers and harbors, where properly developed and 
improved, contribute their full share to the Nation’s public 
assets. The benefits that flow from and the values created 
by such improvements are diffused throughout all sections 
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of the country. The improvement of the Ohio River Basin, 
or the New York Harbor, or the inland waterways of the 
great Mississippi River Basin in greater or less degree add 
to the value of the natural resources everywhere. And it is 
in this aspect that there is a very close relation between 
river and harbor improvements and taxes. 

Hence, in the adoption and adjustment of the Nation’s 
fiscal system the law of rent ought to be recognized so that 
the profits that arise from the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors and public improvements generally may be 
appropriated by society for the use of all the people. If this 
were done, the tax problem would resolve itself into a very 
simple proposition. The present unjust and dishonest sys- 
tem would be supplanted by a system at once honest, equi- 
table and just. No longer would men be lured to commit 
perjury in the hope of beating, cheating, and swindling the 
Government, for there would be no need for Government 
to take justly earned private property from individuals and 
corporations for public revenues. 

The problem of public improvements is important, but 
the problem of taxation is more important. For what 
brooks it to develop the Nation’s natural resources to a high 
state of production and usefulness only to become the prey 
of a dishonest fiscal system? James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, in a recent public address, de- 
clared: 

Taxation, not barbarism, destroyed Rome. 

In these days of unprecedented expenditures of the public 
funds, both local and national, it is refreshing that someone 
of national fame has the temerity to call the attention of 
the people to the all but forgotten fact that nations and 
civilizations may be destroyed by the misuse of the taxing 
power. Rome is but an example. Other nations and other 
civilizations throughout the history of the race have suf- 
fered the same fate in the same way. History is replete with 
the wrecks of empires and civilizations due to the reckless 
and vicious use of the taxing power. The recognition of 
the truth to which Mr. Gerard has directed our attention is 
an indication of the vast importance of the tax question. 
There is no item in the entire agenda of government that 
embodies such dynamic power for good or ill as that of 
taxation. 

The taxing power involves more than the mere mechanics 
for obtaining public revenues. It is an agency of government 
that may be employed to destroy many of the present-day 
economic evils. The ills of modern society in large measures 
are traceable to the inequitable distribution of the national 
income. The vexing labor problem, the disturbing farm 
problem, the disquieting public-utility problem, the elusive 
problem of monopoly, of corrupt politics, or dishonest gov- 
ernment, of concentration of wealth, of unemployment, of 
poverty and crime, all in large measure are the offspring of 
the unjust sharing of the products of labor. The most vex- 
ing and disturbing problem confronting the statesman and 
lawmakers is to devise ways and means to distribute the na- 
tional income honestly and equitably among the people. 

All manner of proposals are submitted by economists and 
students of government. Yet few students of the problems 
of government appreciate the potency of the taxing power 
as an agency for controlling the distribution of the national 
income. 

And so it is a matter for felicitation that the Treasury 
Department, at the request of President Roosevelt, is at the 
present time engaged in an extensive and exhaustive survey 
of the tax problem insofar as it relates to Federal revenues, 
to the end that a tax program in keeping with the canons 
of just and scientific taxation may be submitted to the 
Congress for consideration. 

It is to be hoped that the Treasury Department, in its 
investigations and deliberations, will be guided by sound 
principles of taxation and refuse to be lured and fooled by 
the popular notion that anything that promises to produce 
public revenues is a proper item for taxation. 

There is such a thing as honest taxation, natural taxation, 
taxation that meets every requirement of sound morals, 
It is the duty of government to adjust its tax system so 
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that justice and equity will be done to all ciizens. The in- 
discriminate use of the taxing power without due regard 
to the moral problem involved is indefensible. The so-called 
“nuisance” taxes imposed by the Federal Government and 
the ever-increasing vicious excise and license taxes levied 
by the States and municipalities are not only grievous 
burdens upon industry, but violate the canons of sound 
taxation. 

Amplifying the subject of nuisance taxes, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon, Henry MorcENTHAU, JR., 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: On yesterday the Members of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States were again 
confronted with the agonizing experience of considering a joint 
resolution for the continuance of the so-called nuisance taxes for 
another of 2 years. The proponents of the resolution 
frequently called the attention of the Members of the House to the 
fact 75 the Secretary of the recommended the adoption 
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Treasury. 

I am a Democrat of long standing, a loyal supporter of progres- 
sive legislation, and anxious that a system of sound taxation be 
adopted both locally and nationally. As a Democrat, I have un- 
limited faith in the principles of fundamental democracy, hence 
I am not impressed with the fiscal and economic theories and 
policies of Ogden Mills, Andrew Mellon, and their kind. If Demo- 
crats cannot offer anything better than that proposed by Mellon, 
Mills & Co., then they ought to resign and make way so that the 
experts of crooked taxation may administer their theories and 
policies. I am persuaded that they can do an infinitely better 
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need not rely on the discredited fiscal policies of a dying 
And yet here we are, year after year, condoning these very dis- 
credited policies. How, may I ask, can we justify our course? The 
nuisance taxes are indefensible. They cannot be justified by any 
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We profess to be disciples of Thomas Jefferson. We proclaim 
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usufruct of the earth, we may pray, plan, and palaver until the 
crack of doom and get nowhere toward solving the present eco- 
nomic problems. 

Nuisance taxes are indefensible, illogical, and unjust. They 
contain the germs that undermine governments and destroy 
civilizations. 

All honest, informed persons agree with Jefferson that the 
earth in usufruct belongs to the living; that the social benefits 
of human advancement and human progress attach to land; and 
therefore it is the first duty of government to collect the eco- 
nomic rent of land for public revenues in lieu of all unjust and 
indefensible taxes, to the end that the national income be dis- 
tributed honestly and equitably among the people. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 


CHARLES R. ECKERT. 


As stated before, the benefits of public improvements are 
reflected in land, using the term “land” in its technical 
sense, This being true, every dollar of the people’s money 
spent for the various projects in the river and harbor bill 
that are economically sound can be recovered with com- 
pound interest by the simple process of collecting for public 
use the economic rent of land. 
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Settlement of Claims on Ocean-Mail Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a report made 
by the United States Maritime- Commission announcing 
the results of the negotiation for the settlement of the 
claims arising out of the ocean-mail contracts which were 
terminated as of June 30, 1937, by act of Congress. I am 
sure this report, which is made through the chairman of 
the Commission, Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, will be gratifying 
to the Senate, because it vindicates the Senate’s judgment 
in the organization of this Commission, in placing Mr. Ken- 
nedy at the head thereof. 

The report shows that the total claim amounted to 
$73,000,000, and that the Commission had settled and made 
payment of the claim for only $750,000, and that the Com- 
mission has effected settlement with 23 companies holding 
32 of 43 foreign ocean-mail contracts. 

The Commission also gives details of the plan of opera- 
tion of the Commission for the following year. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 

June 30, 1937. 


The Commission has acted under title IV of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, authorizing the Commission to adjust and settle 
“all the rights of the parties under such contracts and to sub- 
stitute in whole or in part therefor” subsidy contracts. 

The Commission has effected settlement with 23 companies 
holding 32 of 43 foreign ocean-mail contracts. The aggregate 
claims made against the Government by the holders of these con- 
tracts approximated $73,000,000. These claims have been settled 
at a net cost to the Government of less than $750,000. 

These claims involve the balance of the payments under the 
ocean-mail contracts which, if they were to remain in effect until 
their expiration date, would require the Government to pay out 
over $52,000,000. In addition, claims aggregating over $21,000,000 
were asserted and considered in the settlement. These additional 
claims involve damages arising from reduction in mail pay because 
of disputes as to the speed of the ships; mileage disputes; reclas- 
sification of vessels; inclusion and exclusion of ports of call; 
additional sailings above the number specified in the contract; sub- 
stitution of ships; diversion of mail; higher mileage rates; inter- 
est paid under protest; purchase, construction and reconstruction 
of ships; experimental work; designing, drafting, and technical 
services; leases of piers and offices; freight commitments; charter- 
ing vessels; and issuance of securities. 

Also included in these mutual settlements were numerous claims 
of the Government involving the question of the validity of the for- 
eign ocean mail contracts, claims for additional interest, failure to 
complete voyages, failure to meet speed qualifications, and many 
other irregularities. 

The following companies have executed settlement agreements: 
American Diamond Lines, Inc.; American Scantic Line, Inc.; Ameri- 
can South African Line; American West African Line, Inc.: Atlantic 
& Caribbean Steamship Navigation Co.; Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Co., Inc.; Colombian Steamship Co., Inc.; Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Inc.; Export Steamship Corporation; Grace group (Grace Line, Inc., 
and Panama Mail Steamship Co.): Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd.: 
Lykes Bros.: Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co.; Mississippi Shipping 
Co.; New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co.; Oceanic & Oriental Navi- 
gation Co.; Oceanic Steamship Co.; Pacific Argentine & Brazil Line; 
South Atlantic Steamship Co.; States Steamship Co.; Tampa Inter- 
ocean Steamship Co.; and United States Lines Co. 

A tentative settlement has been reached between the Commis- 
sion and the Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co., which as yet has 
not been reduced to formal writing, this company having filed a 
petition for reorganization under section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Settlement agreements have not been reached with the following 
companies: American Line Steamship Corporation (a subsidiary 
of the I. M. M.); Dollay Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd; Munson 
3 Line; United Fruit Co.; Waterman Steamship Corpo- 
ration. 

The adjustment of the Munson Line claims has been unusually 
difficult because the company for a number of years has been in 
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reorganization under section 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. Many 
complications are present because the service is operated through 
trustees in reorganization proceedings. However, it is expected 
that a satisfactory arrangement will be negotiated shortly which 
will result in a settlement of the claims. 

The adjustment of the Dollar Steamship Lines claims has been 
delayed pending receipt of essential information con the 
company and affiliated corporations and the completion of the 
arrangements by the company for providing additional capital. 

Offers of settlement have been received from the three remain- 
ing companies, but the Commission regards these offers as un- 
acceptable. Nevertheless, negotiations are being continued for 
the purpose of reaching some satisfactory basis of settlement. 

As will be explained hereafter, the Commission determined to 
execute at the outset no subsidy agreement in substitution for 
the ocean-mail contracts for a longer period than 6 months. 
Doubt exists in some instances as to whether certain lines can 
qualify for the long-term subsidy contracts because, among other 
reasons, they may not be able to arrange for new financing or to 
discontinue existing foreign-flag operations, or to rearrange their 
corporate structures in order to comply with the provisions of the 
act. For these reasons, the Commission has found it advisable 
in a minority of cases to insert in the settlement agreement a 
provision allowing the contractor to rescind the agreement within 
the 6-month period in the event that a long-term subsidy con- 
tract is not negotiated. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it received 
for voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, as 
well as the full amount received under any subsidy agreement 
before suit may be instituted. 

In a few cases the settlement agreement provides for the pay- 
ment of money to the Government by the contractor. The total 
of these payments is approximately $600,000. It should be ob- 
served that no inference of improper conduct should be drawn 
from the fact of these payments. They represent a mutual 
adjustment on a businesslike basis of conflicting contentions. In 
accordance with the terms of the statute, the settlement agree- 
ment will be referred to the Attorney General and the Attorney 
General may, if dissatisfied, appeal to the Court of Claims within 
a period of 60 days from the date the settlement is agreed upon 
by the Commission and the contractor. 

Congress, in its desire to promote the foreign commerce of the 
United States and to aid in the national defense, provided in the 
1936 act a novel method of developing an adequate and well- 
balanced merchant marine. 

Although subsidies in a variety of forms are granted by nearly 
all nations to their maritime shipping, no country has adopted the 
device found in title VI of the present law. 

Under this statute the Commission is authorized to execute 
operating-differential subsidy contracts with citizens of the United 
States operating vessels used in essential services in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. Such governmental assistance is not 
available to operators in the coastwise trade. To qualify for a sub- 
sidy, the contractor must own or be able to provide such vessels as 
may be necessary to meet competitive conditions and promote 
foreign commerce. In addition the applicant must be found by 
the Commission to possess the ability, experience, and financial 
Tesources necessary for these essential operations. Finally, the 
Commission is required as a condition of executing such a contract 
to determine that the granting of aid is necessary to place the 
citizen on a parity with his foreign competitor. 

An eligible American ship operator of an essential service in the 
foreign commerce of the United States may be paid an amount not 
to exceed the excess of the fair and reasonable cost of certain items 
of expense in which the ship operator is at a substantial com- 
petitive disadvantage with foreign-flag ships. In the main, these 
competitive disadvantages are a consequence of the higher operat- 
ing costs of American-fiag ships, necessitated by the higher Ameri- 
can wages and standard of living. 

In our study of operating conditions, we found that American 
steamship operators must meet competition in a world market, 
without the benefits of tariff protection from foreign-fiag ships, 
of nearly all maritime nations, including England, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, Norway, Brazil, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
Chile, Belgium, and Poland. Without a subsidy, few American 
operators could long survive, since all foreign-flag lines enjoy 
substantial competitive advantages in the form of lower operat- 
ing costs. For instance, the wage costs of some foreign lines are 
estimated to be less than 20 percent of American wage costs. 

The operating-differential subsidy is intended to place the 
American operators in a position of competitive equality with 
their foreign competitors, thus enabling American lines to over- 
come foreign advantages. This is done by paying to the American 
operator in each case an operating subsidy equal to the differ- 
ence between the cost of operating his ships and that of his for- 
eign competitors, 

The same items of expense covered by the subsidy agreements 
are wages of officers and crew, subsistence of officers and crew, 
hull insurance, maintenance, and repairs, as to all of which a 
substantial disparity in costs between American and foreign lines 
has been found to exist. In addition the statute authorizes the 
Commission to include in the sum to be paid to the ship oper- 
ator any items of expense in which the Commission finds the 
operator to be at a substantial disadvantage in competition with 
foreign-flag ships. The Commission, however, believed it to be 
unwise to include for the present any items other than those 
specifically mentioned in the statute. The amount of the actual 
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differential in each case varies according to the type of foreign 
competition, since foreign costs vary widely among the different 
maritime nations. For that reason, the amount of subsidy paid to 
American operators in some cases is proportionately greater than 
others. In all cases the intent is to place the American operators 
on a parity with their foreign competitors. 

In instances where the American operators compete against sev- 
eral foreign lines, it has been necessary to work out an average 
differential, which is determined by weighting the differentials 
applicable to each foreign line in accordance with the degree to 
which each foreign line competes with the American subsidized 
operator. 

In the operating-subsidy contracts the average differentials are 
tages rather than lump sums, every operator 


of 
the subsidy items. This method insures flexibility and protects 
both parties against errors in overestimating or underestimating 
future costs of operation. The American-flag ships competing with 
Dutch, German, Polish, and other foreign-flag ships face competi- 
tion the costs of operation of which vary. The weighted average 
American ship operators, there- 
American 
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The Commission has entered into operating subsidy contracts 
with 16 lines covering 22 of the old ocean-mail routes. 

The net estimated subsidy on these lines for the 6-month period 
is $4,600,000, as contrasted with mail-pay subsidy which would have 
been received in the same period had the contracts not been ter- 
minated, of approximately $7,600,000. The direct subsidy, then, is 
approximately $3,000,000 less than the mail-pay subsidy which 
would have been paid between July 1, 1937, and January 1, 1938, 
or approximately percent of the mail-pay subsidy on these par- 
ticular lines. However, this is a minimum amount subject to re- 
vision on the basis of actual operating results. If present improved 
operating conditions continue, a substantial portion of the direct 
subsidy should be recaptured under the provision to be described. 

It is because of the novelty of this new legislative method and 
because of an entire absence of experience upon which to formu- 
late Judgments, the Commission, as stated, has determined to 
limit the period of the operating-subsidy contracts at the outset 
to 6 months. In this way the Commission will be able to secure 
valuable experience from observing the 6 months’ operation of 
these contractors. This experimental arrangement received the 
wholehearted approval of the shipping industry because it was 
felt that the amount of subsidy for the long-term contracts 
could be more scientifically calculated after the experience of this 
provisional period. 

The Commission also felt such a flexible method to be neces- 
sary because it was doubtful if certain lines as presently consti- 
tuted could qualify for a long-term subsidy contract. Other lines 
before they becofhe eligible must arrange for new financing or 
divorcement from foreign-flag operations or rearrangements of 

te structures, and so forth. 

By this method, which becomes effective July 1, 1937, Govern- 
ment aid to merchant shipping is placed on a frank understand- 
able basis. The short term of experimentation is a further guar- 
antee that the objectives of the statute will be attained, to wit, 
that competitive parity be secured for American shipping at a 
minimum cost to the taxpayer. 

These subsidy agreements, executed in accordance with the 
statute, contain provisions calculated to eliminate the numerous 
abuses disclosed in the recent investigation of the shipping 
industry. They provide, among other things, for the elimina- 
tion of situations involving the absence of arm’s length bargain- 
ing and also of certain intercorporate relatio which have 
facilitated improper financial practices in the past, such as inter- 
mediate holding companies and the like. 

All the agreements contain an undertaking by the operators that 
they shall promptly and diligently, in a manner satisfactory to the 
Commission, develop a long-range program for the replacement of 
all vessels over 15 years of age. The establishment of a practical, 
orderly, and continuous program of replacements constitutes an 
essential part of the Commission's efforts to maintain our mer- 
chant marine at a high state of competitive capacity. 

As required by the statute, the contract provides for the recap- 
ture by the Commission of one-half of the net profits of the sub- 
sidized contractor in excess of 10 percent per annum upon its 
capital investment. The computation is limited to the capital 
necessarily employed in the operation of the subsidized vessels. 

Thus, under the statute, the operator is not entitled to retain 
more than half of the profits in excess of 10 percent per annum. 
However, because of the necessarily tentative nature of the Com- 
mission’s calculations and as a further safeguard to the public 
interest, the Commission has inserted a provision in the agree- 
ment whereby, after the operator receives 2 percent in excess of 
the statutory 10 percent, the Government is entitled to all the 
profits until the subsidy has been recovered. 

To the end that these recapture provisions may be effective and 
that disputes may be minimized, the terms “net profits”, “capital 
necessarily employed in the business”, and like terms are clearly 
defined in the agreements. 

The Commission believes that it has no more important task 
than its duty to determine minimum-wage scales, minimum- 
manning scales, and reasonable working conditions. The statute 
requires the Commission to conduct an investigation and to hold 
appropriate hearings before setting minimum-wage and mini- 
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mum-manning scales and prescribing reasonable working condi- 
tions. The operating subsidy contracts contain a provision 
whereby the operators agree to comply with the manning and 
wage scales and working conditions as determined by the Com- 
mission. The Commission has been conducting 2 comprehensive 
investigation of the problems raised by this provision of the law. 
Several conferences have already been held with representatives 
of labor and representatives of the operators regarding the labor 


parties will be given an opportunity to present their views. The 
exact time and place of these hearings will be announced shortly, 
but a tentative schedule is as follows: 

East coast: July 13, New York; July 19, Boston; July 21, Phila- 
delphia; July 23, Baltimore; July 26, Norfolk, Va. 

West coast: July 20, San Francisco; July 27, Seattle; August 2, 
Los Angeles. 

Gulf coast: August 3, New Orleans; August 5, Houston. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the hearings and before 
these minimum manning and wage scales and reasonable working 
conditions will be prescribed by the Commission and thereby be- 
come part of the operating subsidy contract, an opportunity for 
argument before the full Commission in Washington will be af- 
forded to all parties that have an interest. 

Pursuant to the statute, the Commission is giving careful study 
to the problem of essential trade routes. The staf of the Com- 
mission is engaged in making a thorough study of all available 
factual data and is canvassing the possibilities of future trade 
development in order to make comprehensive and practical recom- 
mendations for the economical operation and expansion of the 
American-flag service in f trade. No long-term subsidy con- 
tracts will be granted until the essentiality of trade routes have 
been determined upon in the light of the studies now in progress, 
and then only to those companies operating lines found essential 
to the foreign trade of the United States. 

The settlement of the ocean-mail contracts and the substitution 
therefor of the operating-differential subsidy contracts mark the 
completion of the Commission’s first major task in reorganizing 
the American merchant marine under the 1936 act. 

The Commission believes that by these settlements and new 
subsidy contracts, important progress has been made toward the 
goal of an adequate American merchant marine. 

Companies and routes involved in the operating differential 
subsidy contracts: 


NAME OF CONTRACTOR AND DESCRIPTION OF ROUTE 


1. American Diamond Lines, Inc.: Between a port or ports in 
the United States North Atlantic, Portland, Maine, to Hampton 
Roads, Va., inclusive, and a port or ports in Belgium and Holland, 
with privilege of calling at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

2. American Scantic Line, Inc.: Between a port or ports in the 
United States North Atlantic, Hampton Roads, Va., to Portland, 
Maine, inclusive, and Scandinavian ports and/or ports in the 
Baltic Sea and/or Murmansk and Archangel, with the privilege of 
calling at Halifax, Nova Scotia, or St. John, New Brunswick. 

3. American South African Line, Inc.; Between a United States 
Atlantic port or ports and a port or ports within the Capetown, 
South Africa-Mombasa, Kenya range, with privilege of calling 
at Trinidad, Cape Verde Islands, St. Helena, Walfisch Bay, Luede- 
ritz Bay, and at islands in the Indian Ocean: Madagascar, Re- 
union, and Mauritius. 

4. Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Na Co.: Between New 
York and a port or ports in Puerto Rico and/or Venezuela and/or 
Netherland West Indies. 

5. Baltimore Mail Steamship Co.: Between Baltimore, Md., 
Hampton Roads, Va., and Hamburg, Germany, with the privilege 
of calling at Bremen and at French Atlantic and Channel ports 
and at London, England, on each alternate east-bound 5 
with further temporary privilege, subject to withdrawal by the 
Commission at any time, of calling weekly at London, England. 

6. Colombian Steamship Co.: Line A—New York to Port au 
Prince, Haiti; Kingston, Jamaica; Puerto Colombia and Carta- 
gena, Colombia; Cristobal, Canal Zone; and return to New 
York via Kingston and Haiti. 

Line B: Between New York and Haitian ports. 

7. Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.: Line A—Between Boston and 
Yarmouth. 

Line B—Between New York and Yarmouth. 

Line C—Between Boston and St. John, New Brunswick, with 
privilege of calling at Digby and Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

8. Export Steamship Corporation: Line A, North African service, 
branch A. Frequency—One sailing monthly. Schedule—East- 
bound—Philadelphia and New York to Casablanca. Tangiers, 
Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Algiers, and Tunis, west coast of Italy, and/or 
French Mediterranean ports. Westbound—Levant and Black Sea 
ports and/or Spanish, Portuguese, and North African ports in 
season. 

Line B, west coast of Italy service, branch B. Frequency—One 
sailing monthly. Schedule—Eastbound—Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New York to Genoa, Marseilles, Leghorn, and Naples. West- 


bound—Sicilian, North African Spanish and Portuguese ports in 
season. 
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Line C, Black Sea service, branch D. Frequency—Three sailings 
monthly. Schedule—Eastbound—Philadelphia and/or Baltimore 
and New York to Casablanca and/or Malta, Piraeus, Salonica, 
Istanbul, and Constanza. Westbound—Black Sea, Levant, Sicilian, 
North African, and/or Spanish and Portuguese ports in season. 

Line D, Alexandria express service, branch F. Frequency—Fort- 
nightly. Schedule—Eastbound—New York to Ponta, Delgada, 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. 
Westbound—Alexandria, Praeus, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Boston, and New York. 

9. Grace Steamship Co.: Line A—Between a port or ports in 
the United States North Atlantic between Hampton Roads, Va., 
and Portland, Maine, inclusive, and a port or ports in the Panama 
Canal Zone and on the west coast of South America as far south 
as Talcahuano, Chile. 

Line B—Between a port or ports on the United States Pacific 
coast within the Tacoma, Wash.-San Diego, Calif., range, and a 
port or ports in the range between Balboa, Canal Zone, and 
Talcahuano, Chile, inclusive, with the privilege of calling at 
Canadian Pacific coast ports. 

10. Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc.: Line A—Gulf West 
Indies-East coast Colombia service, between a United States Gulf 
port or ports and a port or ports in the West Indies, including 
Puerto Rico and/or the Panama Canal Zone and/or the east coast 
of Colombia. 

Line B—Dixie U. K. Line, between a United States Gulf port or 
ports (west of but not including Gulfport, Miss.) and a port or 
ports in the United Kingdom with privilege of calling at Irish 
ports, and with further privilege of calling at Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Boca Grande, and ports in the West Indies and Mexico. 

Line C—Southern States Lines, between a United States Gulf 
port or ports (west of but not including Gulfport, Miss.) and a 
port or in continental Europe (Bordeaux and north), in- 
cluding Baltic and Scandinavian ports with privilege of calling at 
Tampa, Port Tampa, Boca Grande, and ports in the West Indies 
and Mexico. 

Line D—Dixie Mediterranean and Gulf West Mediterranean 
Lines Combined, between a United States Gulf port or ports and a 
port or ports in Spain and/or Portugal and/or the Mediterranean 
and/or the Black Sea with privilege of calling at Casablanca, Span- 
ish Morocco, and ports in the United States South Atlantic south 
of Norfolk and in the West Indies and Mexico. 

Line E—American Gulf Orient Line, between a United States 
Gulf port or ports and a port or ports in Japan and/or China 
and/or Philippine Islands with privilege of calling at ports in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Manchukuo, Russia in Asia, Formosa, Korea, 
Indochina, Siam, Federated Malay States, Dutch East Indies and 
India (except from Calcutta, India, to United States ports home- 
ward), also ports in Mexico and the West Indies, with the further 
privilege of calling at United States Atlantic ports homeward 
with sugar, copra, and liquid cargo in bulk. 

11. Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc.: Between New Orleans and 
other United States Gulf ports and ports on the east coast of South 
America, with the privilege of calling at West Indies ports on 
outward and inward voyages. 

12. The New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co.: Line A—Between 
New York and Habana. 

Line B—Between New York and Vera Cruz, Mexico, by Habana, 
Cuba, and Progreso, Mexico. 

18. The Oceanic Steamship Co.: From San Francisco, by Los 
Angeles, Honolulu, Pago Pago (Samoa); Suva (Fiji Islands), Auck- 
land, New Zealand, to Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 

14, Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc.: Between ports in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and/or California and ports in the 
countries of Uruguay, Brazil, and/or Argentina, with the privilege 
of calls at Pacific coast Canadian Curacao, Trinidad, Haiti, 
and Puerto Rico, and intermediate ports in the West Indies, either 
via the Panama Canal or the Straits of Magellan. 

15. South Atlantic Steamship Co. of Delaware: Between a port 
or ports in the United States south Atlantic range: From Wilming- 
ton, N. C., to Jacksonville, inclusive, and a port or ports in the 
United Kingdom or Ireland, and/or a port or ports in the northern 
European continental range: Bordeaux to Hamburg, inclusive, 
with privilege of calling at other Florida ports east of but not 
including Pensacola and with the further privilege of calling at 
Scandinavian and Baltic seaports. 

16. United States Lines Co., line A (Hamburg route): Between 
New York and Germany via a port or ports in Ireland, United 
Kingdom, and France. 

Line B (London route): Between New York and London with 
privilege of calling at Plymouth, England, outward and Boston, 
Mass., homeward, 

Line C (Liverpool route): Between New York and Liverpool via a 
port or ports in Ireland or United Kingdom and homeward with 


privilege of calling at Boston. 
JUNE 29, 1937. 

Attached are individual summaries of the ocean-mail contract 
settlements and temporary operating subsidy contracts which have 
been concluded between the United States Maritime Commission 
and the following companies: 

American Scantic Lines, Inc., of New York; American Diamond 
Lines, Inc., of New York; South African Line, Inc., of 


New York; American West African Line, Inc., of New York and 
New Orleans; Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co., of New 
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York; Baltimore Mail Steamship Co., of Baltimore, Md.; Colombian 
Steamship Co., Inc., of New York; Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., 
of New York and Boston; Export Steamship Corporation, of New 
York; Grace interests, Grace Steamship Co., of New York, and 
Panama Mail Steamship Co., of San Francisco; Gulf Pacific Mail 
Line, Ltd., of San Francisco; Lykes interests, Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc., and Tampa 
Interocean Steamship Co., of Houston, Galveston, and New Or- 
leans; Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., of New Orleans; New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Co., of New York; Oceanic & Oriental 
Navigation Co., of San Francisco and Los Angeles; Oceanic Steam- 
ship Co., of San Francisco; Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc., of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles; South Atlantic Steamship Co., of 
Savannah, Ga.; States Steamship Co., of Portland, Oreg.; and 
United States Lines, Inc., of New York. 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE, INC. 


American Scantic Line, Inc., has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contract covering route 16 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual re- 
lease of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor 
to rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government five-eighths of the mail pay which 
it receives for voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 
30, 1937, as well as the full amount received under the 6 months’ 
subsidy agreement. Three-eighths of this mail pay is applied by 
the American Scantic Line to the cost of reconditioning certain 
vessels pursuant to a specific agreement with the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

This line which operates from New York to Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and Helsingfors, Finland, has also executed an operating- 
subsidy agreement with the Commission, This will result in pay- 
ment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about $235,- 
000. It is estimated that for the same period the company 
would have received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $445,000. 
The direct subsidy therefore is approximately 53 percent of the 
subsidy under the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is 
a minimum and is subject to revision on the basis of actual op- 
erating results. The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Com- 
mission out of profits earned by the contractor during the period 
in excess of 10 percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES, INC. 


American Diamond Lines, Inc., has concluded a settlement of 
its ocean-mail contract covering route 53 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for release of all 
claims of Government and contractor, the contractor agreeing to 
pay the Government $70,367.59 in satisfaction of Government 
claims, In addition, the contractor has agreed to pay the Gov- 
ernment all its indebtedness in the principal amount of $600,589.60, 
and interest thereon. 

This line, which operates from New York and other Atlantic 
ports to Rotterdam and Antwerp, has also executed an operating 
subsidy agreement with the Commission. This will result in pay- 
ment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to $179,000. 
It is estimated that for the same period the company would have 
received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $438,000. The direct 
subsidy, therefore, is approximately 41 percent of the subsidy under 
the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum and 
is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating results. 
The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out of 
1 ae ed by the contractor during the period in excess of 

percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE, INC. 


American South African Line, Inc., has concluded a settlement 
of its ocean-mail contract covering route 6 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual re- 
lease of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

This line, which operates from New York to South and East 
Africa, has also executed an operating subsidy agreement with 
the Commission. This will result in payment to the line of a 6 
months’ subsidy amounting to about $97,000. It is estimated that 
for the same period the company would have received mail-pay 
subsidy in the amount of $144,000. The direct subsidy therefore 
is approximately 67 percent of the subsidy under the mail con- 
tract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum and is subject 
to revision on the basis of actual operating results. The subsidy is 
subject to recapture by the Commission out of profits earned by 
the contractor during the period in excess of 10 percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
AMERICAN WEST AFRICAN LINE, INC. 


American West African Line, Inc., has concluded a settlement of 
its ocean-mail contract covering routes 17 and 47 with the United 
States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual 
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release of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

This line, which operates between New York and New Orleans 
and West Africa, will operate for the present without a subsidy. 


ATLANTIC & CARIBBEAN STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co. has concluded a 
settlement of its ocean-mail contract covering route 18 with the 
United States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for 
mutual release of all claims of the contractor against the Govern- 
ment and all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

This line, which operates from New York via Puerto Rico and 
Dutch West Indies to Venezuela, has also executed an operating 
subsidy agreement with the Commission. This will result in pay- 
ment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about 
$100,000. It is estimated that for the same period the company 
would have received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $160,000. 
The direct subsidy therefore is approximately 63 percent of the 
subsidy under the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is 
a minimum and is subject to revision on the basis of actual oper- 
ating results. The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Com- 
mission out of profits earned by the contractor during the period 
in excess of 10 percent. 

JUNE 29, 1937. 
BALTIMORE MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


Baltimore Mail Steamship Co. has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contract covering route 46 with the United States Mari- 
time Commission. This settlement provides for mutual release of 
all claims of the contractor against the Government and all claims 
of the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor 
to rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives 
for voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, 
as well as the full amount received under the 6 months’ subsidy 
agreement. 

This line, which operates from Baltimore to Le Havre and Ham- 
burg, has also executed an operating subsidy agreement with the 
Commission, This will result in payment to the line of a 6 
months’ subsidy amounting to about $233,000. It is estimated 
that for the same period the company would have received mail- 
pay subsidy in the amount of $616,000. The direct subsidy there- 
fore is approximately 26 percent of the subsidy under the mail 
contract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum and is sub- 
ject to revision on the basis of actual operating results. The sub- 
sidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out of profits 
earned by the contractor during the period in excess of 10 percent. 

JUNE 29, 1937. 
COLOMBIAN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


Colombian Steamship Co., Inc., has concluded a settlement of 
its ocean-mail contract covering route 19 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual re- 
lease of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor to 
rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives 
for voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, 
as well as the full amount received under the 6 months’ subsidy 
agreement. 

This line, which operates from New York by Haiti and Jamaica 
to Colombia, has also executed an operating subsidy agreement 
with the Commission. This will result in payment to the line of 
a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about $101,000. It is estimated 
that for the same period the company would have received mail- 
pay subsidy in the amount of $304,000. The direct subsidy there- 
fore is approximately 33 percent of the subsidy under the mail 
contract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum and is sub- 
ject to revision on the basis of actual operating results. The sub- 
sidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out of profits 
earned by the contractor during the period in excess of 10 percent. 

JUNE 29, 1937. 
EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES, INC. 

Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contracts covering routes 15 and 52 with the United 
States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual 
release of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor to 
rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives for 
voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, as well 
as the full amount received under the 6 months’ subsidy agree- 
ment. 

This line, which operates from New York and Boston to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, has also executed an operating subsidy 
agreement with the Commission. This will result in payment to 
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the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about $98,000. It 
is estimated that for the same period the company would have 
Teceived mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $213,000. The direct 
subsidy, therefore, is approximately 46 percent of the subsidy under 
the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum and 
is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating results. The 
subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out of profits 
earned by the contractor during the period in excess of 10 percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


Export Steamship Corporation has concluded a settlement of its 
Ocean-mail contract covering route 5 with the United States Mari- 
time Commission. This settlement provides for release of all 
claims of Government and contractor, the contractor agreeing to 
pay the Government $143,000 in satisfaction of Government claims. 

This line, which operates from New York to French Morocco, 
Spanish Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Italy, France, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Greece, Turkey, and Rumania, has also executed an operat- 
ing subsidy agreement with the Commission. This will result in 
payment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to $466,000. 
It is estimated that for the same period the company would have 
received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $714,000. The direct 
subsidy, therefore, is approximately 65 percent of the subsidy under 
the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum and 
is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating results. 
The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out of 
FFC 

percent. i 


GRACE STEAMSHIP CO. AND PANAMA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


The Grace interests, which operate the Grace Steamship Co. 
(routes 8 and 38) and the Panama Mail Steamship Co. (route 37), 
have concluded settlement of their ocean-mail contracts with the 
United States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides 
for mutual release of all claims of the contractor against the 
Government and all claims of the Government against the con- 
tractor. In settlement of the contractor’s claims which arise out 
of the construction of American-flag ships costing approximately 
$21,000,000, the Government has agreed in the settlement of route 
37 to pay the contractor on demand on or before January 1, 1938, 
$1,350,000, this payment to be made by applying the full amount 
as a credit upon the principal of construction loans and interest 
thereon. Route 37 being a part of an intercoastal service be- 
tween San Francisco and New York is not eligible for an operat- 
ing subsidy. The estimated amount which would have been 
received by the contractor on this route as mail pay from July 1, 
1937, to the expiration of the contract had the contract not been 
terminated on June 30, 1937, by the Merchant Marine Act is 
$3,058,000. 

ting subsidy agreements have been executed with respect 
to route 8, which extends from New York to the west coast of 
South America, and route 38, which extends from San Francisco 
to the west coast of South America. These ts will re- 
sult in payment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to 
about $650,000. It was estimated that for the same period the 
company would have received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of 
$770,000. The direct subsidy therefore is approximately 84 per- 
cent of the subsidy under the mail contracts. The amount of 
this subsidy is a minimum and is subject to revision on the basis 
of actual operating results. The subsidy is subject to recapture 
by the Commission out of profits earned by the contractor during 
the period in excess of 10 percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
GULF PACIFIC MAIL LINE, LTD. 


Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., has concluded a settlement of its 
Ocean-mail contract covering route 55 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual re- 
lease of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. The con- 
tractor has paid the Government all its indebtedness in the amount 
of $55,647.64. 

This line, which operates from Seattle, Wash., to Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, will operate for the present without a subsidy. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 


LYKES BROS, STEAMSHIP CO., INC.; LYKES BROS.-RIPLEY STEAMSHIP 
CO.; AND TAMPA INTEROCEAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


The Lykes Bros. Lines, which consist of the Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc. (route 23); the Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Co. 
(route 57); and the Tampa Interocean Steamship Co. (route 45), 
has concluded ‘settlement of its ocean-mail contracts with the 
United States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides 
for release of all claims of Government and contractor, contractor 
agreeing to pay the Government $325,000 in satisfaction of Gov- 
ernment claims. In addition contractor has agreed to pay the 
Government all its indebtedness in the principal amount of 
$1,072,393.50, with interest thereon, and to leave in escrow with 
the Commission the sum of $450,000, to be released by the Com- 
mission in payment for the construction of a new American- 
flag ship by the Lykes interests. 
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These lines, which operate from Houston and Galveston, Tex.; 
New Orleans, La.; and other Gulf ports to the West Indies, Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, Mexico, the United Kingdom, continental 
Europe, and Baltic and Scandinavian ports, have also executed 
operating subsidy agreements with the Commission. This will 
result in payment to the lines of 6 months’ subsidies, amounting 
to about $815,000. It is estimated that for the same period the 
company would have received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of 
$1,400,000. The direct subsidy, therefore, is approximately 58 
percent of the subsidy under the mail contracts. The amount 
of this subsidy is a minimum and is subject to revision on the 
basis of actual operating results. The subsidy is subject to re- 
capture by the Commission out of profits earned by the con- 
tractor during the period in excess of 10 percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., INC. 


Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contract covering route 35 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual re- 
lease of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. Contractor 
has agreed to pay the Government all its indebtedness in the 
amount of $243,237.96. 

This line, which operates from New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
to Brazil and Argentina, has also executed an operating subsidy 
agreement with the Commission. This will result in payment to 
the line of a 6 months’ subsidy, amounting to about $186,000. 
It is estimated that for the same period the company would have 
received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $326,000. The direct 
subsidy, therefore, is approximately 57 percent of the subsidy 
under the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is a mini- 
mum and is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating 
results. The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission 
out of profits earned by the contractor during the period in excess 
of 10 percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. has concluded a settle- 
ment of its ocean-mail contract covering routes 20 and 21 with 
the United States Maritime Commission. This settlement pro- 
vides for mutual release of all claims of the contractor against the 
Government and all claims of the Government against the con- 
tractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor 
to rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives 
for voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, 
as well as the full amount received under the 6 months’ subsidy 
agreement, 

This line which operates from New York to Habana, Cuba, and 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, has also executed an operating subsidy agree- 
ment with the Commission. This will result in payment to the 
line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about $205,000. It is 
estimated that for the same period the company would have re- 
ceived mail pay subsidy in the amount of $440,000. The direct 
subsidy therefore is approximately 47 percent of the subsidy under 
the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum 
and is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating results. 
The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out of 
profits earned by the contractor during the period in excess of 10 
percent. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
OCEANIC & ORIENTAL NAVIGATION CO. 


Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. has concluded a settlement 
of its ocean-mail contracts covering routes 30, 31, 48, and 49, with 
the United States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides 
for release of all claims of Government and contractor, the con- 
tractor agreeing to pay the Government $50,000 in satisfaction of 
Government claims. 

This line, which operates on routes 30 and 31 from Los Angeles 
to New Zealand and Australia and on routes 48 and 49 from San 
Francisco to Chinese ports, is rearranging its service and no oper- 
ating subsidy has yet been determined. 


JUNE 29, 1937. 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Oceanic Steamship Co. has concluded a settlement of its ocean- 
mail contract, covering route 24, with the United States Maritime 
Commission. This settlement provides for mutual release of all 
claims of the contractor against the Government and all claims of 
the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor to 
rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives for 
voyages made between February 1 and June 30, 1937. 

This line, which operates from San Francisco via Los Angeles to 
Honolulu, Australia, and New Zealand, has also executed an operat- 
ing subsidy agreement with the Commission. This will result in 
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payment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy, amounting to about 
$287,000. It is estimated that for the same period the company 
would have received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $428,000. 
The direct subsidy therefore is approximately 67 percent of the 
subsidy under the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy is a 
minimum and is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating 
results. The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out 
20 eee by the contractor during the period in excess of 
percent. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL LINE, INC. 


Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line, Inc., has concluded a settlement 
of its ocean-mail contract covering route 34 with the United 
States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mu- 
tual release of all claims of the contractor the Govern- 
ment and all claims of the Government against the contractor, 

This line, which operates from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
to Argentina, has also executed an operating subsidy agreement 
with the Commission. This will result in payment to the line 
of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about $133,000. It is esti- 
mated that for the same period the company would have received 
mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $126,000. The direct subsidy 
therefore exceeds the subsidy under the mail contract by approxi- 
mately 6 percent. The amount of this subsidy is a minimum 
and is subject to revision on the basis of actual operating re- 
sults. The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Commission out 
of profits earned by the contractor during the period in excess of 
10 percent. 

JUNE 29, 1937. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


South Atlantic Steamship Co. has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contract covering route 33 with the United States 
Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mutual re- 
lease of all claims of the contractor against the Government and 
all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor 
to rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. In such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives for 
voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, 
as well as the full amount received under the 6 months’ subsidy 
agreement. 

This line, which operates from Savannah, Ga., to France, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom, has also executed an operating 
subsidy agreement with the Commission. This will result in 
payment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy amounting to about 
$108,000. It is estimated that for the same period the company 
would have received mail-pay subsidy in the amount of $156,000. 
The direct subsidy therefore is approximately 69 percent of the 
subsidy under the mail contract. The amount of this subsidy isa 
minimum and is subject to revision on the basis of actual oper- 
ating results, The subsidy is subject to recapture by the Com- 
mission out of profits earned by the contractor during the period 
in excess of 10 percent. 

JUNE 29, 1937. 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO. 


The States Steamship Co. has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contracts covering routes 28 and 29 with the United 
States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for release 
of all claims of Government and contractor, the contractor agree- 
ing to pay the Government a minimum sum of $13,000 in satisfac- 
tion of Government claims. 

This line, which formerly operated from Portland, Oreg., to the 
Philippines and north China ports, is rearranging its service and 
no operating subsidy has yet been determined. 

JUNE 29, 1937. 
UNITED STATES LINES, INC. 


United States Lines, Inc., has concluded a settlement of its 
ocean-mail contract covering routes 43 and 44 with the United 
States Maritime Commission. This settlement provides for mu- 
tual release of all claims of the contractor against the Govern- 
ment and all claims of the Government against the contractor. 

The agreement contains a provision permitting the contractor 
to rescind within 6 months in the event that a long-term subsidy 
contract is not executed. Im such case, however, the contractor 
must return to the Government all mail pay which it receives 
for voyages made between February 1, 1937, and June 30, 1937, 
as well as the full amount received under the 6 months’ subsidy 

nt. 

This line, which operates from New York to Plymouth and 
London, Cherbourg, France, and Hamburg, Germany, has also 
executed an operating subsidy agreement with the Commission. 
This will result in payment to the line of a 6 months’ subsidy 
amounting to about $750,000. It is estimated that for the same 
period the company would have received mail-pay subsidy in the 
amount of $888,000. The direct subsidy therefore is approximately 
84 percent of the subsidy under the mail contract. The amount 
of this subsidy is a minimum and is subject to revision on the 
basis of actual operating results. The subsidy is subject to recap- 
ture by the Commission out of profits earned by the contractor 
during the period in excess of 10 percent. 
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U. S. MARITIME Commission 
(For release Thursday, July 1, 1937) 
Settlement agreements 


American Diamond Lines, Ine. 
American Scantic Lines, Inc 
American South African Line, 
American West African Line, Inc. 
Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Nav- 
MAON 0, Pe ae aN NTS 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Co. 
eee Steamship Co., Ine. 


R 


2 
Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Li 
ane interests: 
Bros. Steamship Co., 
syke Bros.-Ripley Steam- 
PD OO E ceed CTAA 
7 Interocean Steamship 


Oceanic Steamship Co 


Total aso 10 601, 367. 59 1. 971, 868.70 


nies see A— eee ae eS — 
Nors—No payment has been made by the contractor to the Government or by 


the Government to the contractor other than as indicated in this statement. 
other cases which have been settled contractors’ and Government claims have been 
released without payment by either party. 


Statement on estimated subsidies for 6 months under operating 
subsidy contracts 


Excess 

Net esti- mail pay 
mated sub- over 
sidy coh 6 88 
mon 
age, 
American Diamond Lines, ------| $179, 768. 00 $0,600 | $438, 400 
American — tine. ag 9 58 21 500. 00 22,336 | 445, 664 
American Caribbean Steam Naviga 1 97, 500, 00 4,500 144, 500 
ioe Oo: S 100, 000. 00 18,500 | 160, 000 
233, 168. 00 1, 600 615, 700 
101, 430. 00 16, 600 303, 900 
98, 133. 50 3, 162 213, 490 
466, 000. 00 20. 300 714, 200 
oe 4 da a 
5 Bre, pr 8 186, 600. 00 328, 000 
ashes ork & Guba Mali Stoa A 205, 200. 00 440, 500 
8 Steamship Co., The. „300. 00 428, 700 
Pacific Argentine razii Line, Inc.. 133, 040.00 126, 000 
South Atlantic Steamship CO 108, 000. 00 156, 400 
United States Lines, Inc 750, 000. 00 888. 100 
ere 14 645, 579.50 8 
1 Actual amount earned for carrying mail at usual rates. 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1937 

OF ILLINOIS, 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, 

DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS 

SPORTSMEN'S ASSOCIATION, HELD AT SPRINGFIELD. ILL, 
ON JUNE 18, 1937 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I submit my address at the annual 
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meeting of the Illinois Sportsmen’s Association, Springfield, 
III., June 18, 1937: 


A short time ago in the House of Representatives the Select 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources made its annual 


Se POPAT EES GARUDA WADED SERIE SEL UDE OE DOTS, 


> Justification for those remarks and justification for my presence 
here lies PRATIT ID IS Taak RE. PNO. TORIO DOTAIR: OL DU ay 
77% APA AWOR OSOE ONIA District of Illinois, 
which I have the honor of representing in Congress today. In 
addition to that, during that time I have acquired an intimate 
and knowledge of the fish and game problems of the 
Illinois Valiey. It is almost universally agreed by veteran sports- 
men that my district has no equal in America during certain 
seasons of the year from the standpoint of migratory birds. 

r fO Diseas: rec TODA th ie -oerece 
ment of a few thoughts upon the question of conservation. How- 
ever, I propose to present my theory of conservation bluntly 
and boldly. My remarks may not be labeled with St. James finesse 
or White House diplomacy, but I hope that. when I have finished, 
this group will be fired with an unstrained enthusiasm to go forth 
in the sportsman fields of America and create a militant, wide- 
awake, aggressive national which will command re- 
spect in Washington, D. C., as well as in every State in the Union, 

I have been a Member of Congress just long enough to realize 
the significance and power of groups and blocs which are thor- 
oughly organized. I confidently assert that the time is here when 
your group must challenge the position taken by the opposition 
or your cause will be ultimately lost. The things that are near 
and dear to you in the sportsman field will be no more. The 
tremendous investment that you have in lands, improvements, 
and equipment will be practically worthless. The efficacy of your 
State-wide organization is not challenged from the standpoint of 
State influence. But how many Members of Congress or influen- 
tial men in the departments at Washington, D. C., know anything 
about your activities? 

Obviously you need a national organization whose objectives are 
in line with what you have in this State. You need sympathetic 
men working every day with these problems. You need men as 
executives of such an organization who are willing to spend their 
time and efforts presenting constructive ideas upon conservation 
and ultimately making their tnfluence felt in the legislative halls 
of America. You must stand on your own feet and fight the battle 
of conservation vigorously and consistently in line with the views 
of your State organization throughout the Nation. You cannot 
send a delegate here and a delegate there to some national meeting 
of some other group who think and act differently than you upon 
this vital subject and expect to obtain any results. You are 
whipped before you start. Your cause loses prestige and you 
march backward instead of forward. What you need is a national 
organization with auxiliaries in every State working diligently 
throughout the year, and ultimately concentrating those efforts 
through State and National conventions which will attract the 
sportsmen of America. And when that meeting is called let the 
Darlings, the Hornadays, the Bakers, and others of another school 
of thought, look on if they so desire, but you people run the show. 
Express convictions sanely and forcibly by way of resolutions 
and then labor diligently in the legislative field until you accom- 
plish the desired results. Every industry worth while in this coun- 
try keeps a force of people laboring for their cause in the Nation's 
Capital, Many groups attempting to protect their interests through 
such a . have 5 involved than the 
sportsmen ca see eye to eye with you upon national 
problems of wildlife. 

Is there a single man in this room who can tell me how many 
acres of land in these United States are owned by private indi- 
viduals or corporations for the purpose of hunting and protecting 
migratory birds? Do you know the total amount of taxes they pay 
to the schools, the towns, the counties, and the States where the 
lands are located? Do you know the value of these lands when 
they were swamps and used primarily for poaching purposes? Do 
you know today what the total investment is in those lands, in- 
cluding improvements? Do you know how many people are em- 
ployed directly during the hunting seasons as well as those who 
indirectly receive tremendous benefits through this industry? No 
one can answer these questions authentically because facts are not 
available. If you had such data to lay before those who hold your 
destiny within their grasp you could make a most powerful, con- 
vincing, and logical argument for the cause you represent purely 
from the standpoint of economics. Very few know the good you 
have done and the greater portion will never know so long as you 
remain in an airtight compartment and fall to advise the country 
of your contributions to society and conservation. You are por- 
trayed by your enemies as a menace to conservation, and the sad 
commentary upon that situation is that too many people believe 
the tommyrot and poppycock that has been written in magazines 
and printed in pamphlets about the illegal methods of hunting 
and fishing in the Illinois Valley. 

Why do the Forestry Department, the National Parks Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, the American Legion, 
agricultural organizations, and many other classified groups make 
such a favorable impression upon any administration? The an- 
swer is obvious. It is because they are organized. Why have the 
Izaak Walton League, 8 Audubon Society, the Hornaday groups, 
Mrs. Edge’s Association, and other similar groups cast such an 
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influence over the Nation? Because they are with com- 
petent manpower and plenty of money with which to function. 
It is frequently said that the Audubon Society has more prestige 
with the Department of Biological Survey than any other single 
conservation agency in America. They are game prohibitionists. 
They believe it to be against the laws of nature for man to kill 
any species of wildlife. The crow, which does more damage to 
the success of the continuance of migratory birds than all the 
hunters in this land, is a sacred bird in the eyes of those senti- 
mental crusaders. And while I am on the subject of crows I 
am compelled to diverge for a moment to pay a high compliment 
to Mr. Charles F. Thompson, director of conservation of Illinois, 
and his staff of employees. During the last 4 years he has super- 
vised the killing of thousands of crows. I doubt if there is an- 
other single agency in this country which has contributed more 
to the increase of ducks through the decrease of the crows. Yet, 
if the ideals of the Audubon Society were in force and effect, 
these dead thieves of the wing would still be plying their trucu- 
lent trade against the duck nests of the North. I am reliably 
informed that the Audubon Society is seriously considering a na- 
tional slogan, “Save the grasshopper”, a pest which annually chal- 
lenges arsenic and other poisonous liquids before the farmer can 
save his crops from destruction. 

Yet such opposition under the guise of conservation is infini- 
tesimal compared to the damage done through reclamation, navi- 
gation, pollution, drought, and certain phases of conservation, a 
combination which is slowly but surely driving the duck hunter 
and the fisherman into a partial vacuum. Obviously, the mate- 
rial yalue is an important factor for consideration in these strug- 
gling days of economics, yet we cannot overlook the recreational 
and esthetic side, which cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. I am of the firm opinion that under the present set-up 
your industry is seriously Jeopardized and the future is not encour- 
aging. 

The following facts and figures are given to you for the pur- 
pose of stimulating your imagination in connection with this 
problem. Two hundred seventy-five millions of dollars are spent 
annually in the pursuit of game—$12,000,000 in annual hunting 
and fishing licenses. Three hundred millions of dollars are now 
invested in State game and fish reservations. Seven million five 
hundred thousand dollars are invested in Federal game and fish 
sanctuaries. It is estimated that a hundred million dollars is now 
invested in private capital in hunting and fishing preserves. These 
staggering figures should impress the interested sportsmen of the 
necessity of sponsoring a Paul Revere campaign in protecting and 
sustaining this huge industry. A very energetic national organ- 
ization is needed in order to extend a helpful hand and become a 
fundamental factor in possibly saving it from a national crash. 

How does reclamation challenge conservation? Let me cite you 
two striking examples. Lower Klamath Lake in southern Oregon 
was declared as the greatest outdoor museum of wildlife by 
Theodore Roosevelt when President of the United States, and 
through his Executive order it was set apart as a national 
reservoir for the nesting of waterfowl. Later land promoters 
through some circuitous route caused the order to be revoked and 
reclaimed this breeding ground, drained it, and started a series 
of unprofitable agricultural adventures which were of no ad- 
vantage to anyone. It is not only a dry and arid basin, comprising 
several hundred thousand acres, but is practically deserted. Had 
the same policy of conservation now in operation under the 
Bureau of Biological Survey been in force and effect at that time, 
nature's greatest migratory bird resort would still be a haven of 
delight for the nesting of waterfowl. 

Let me move you into the valley of the Illinois for example num- 
ber two. Two miles to the north and west of my home city of 
Havana is located the Thompson drainage and levee district. 
Prior to the time it was reclaimed it was known throughout the 
State as Thompson and Flag Lakes. Because of submerged 
aquatics, the depth of the water, and the unusual top and bottom 
vegetation, Thompson and Flag Lakes were known as the most 
prolific in Illinois for the breeding and spawning of fish. 
It was a paradise for the ducks as they stopped on their journeys 
to the north and the south. Natural feed was to be found every- 
where. There has never been a lake in Illinois with such natural 
advantages, but today that onetime beautiful body of water, 
which stretched to the north and south some 7 miles and to the 
east and west some 5 miles, is the fertile field of the farmers 
protected by high levee walls. 

It is a paradoxical tragedy that with 40 millions of acres of 
farm lands lying idle in this country we are permitted to drain 
productive and im lakes of the Nation. When Thompson 
and Flag Lakes lost their identity there was destroyed one of the 
greatest natural bird and fish sanctuaries in the Central West. 
What a travesty upon nature. What stupidity upon the part of 
the Government, It should have restrained such proceedings at 
all cost. After due consideration I cannot advocate the turning 
of every drainage district in Illinois back to the Government, but 
I say without fear of successful challenge that there is no justi- 
fication for the continuance of dr e districts which in an 
original state of nature were beds of lakes. As long as I am a 
Member of Congress I shall continue to wage battle with those in 
power with high hopes of convincing the Federal Government the 
wisdom in condemning the Thompson drainage and levee district 
and returning it to an original state of nature. 

Let us next turn to navigation to determine briefly how it chal- 
lenges conservation. The building of huge dams of questionable 
economic value is beginning to take its toll in the fish and game 
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life. The depositing of silt behind the dams destroys all vege- 
tation. Many people think that the Alton Dam now being con- 
structed will be a boon to fish and game activities. However, 
when that dam is finished thousands of acres will be flooded, 
bringing layers of silt which will destroy all vegetation. And 
when that happens the present hunting lands may become use- 
less as places for the hunting of migratory birds. Wildlife ex- 
perts believe that the Upper Mississippi Wildlife Refuge is se- 
riously menaced because of new dams in the Mississippi. The 
time has come when all of the biological consequences of these 
channel dams should be carefully measured before the improve- 
ment is made. 

The next question dealing with this vital subject is pollution. 
Let me give you an example or two of how pollution challenges 
conservation. Currituck Sound at one time was considered by 
experts as one of the greatest winter feeding grounds for migra- 
tory birds as well as a great spot for bass fishing. When the Army 
engineers eliminated the Chesapeake and Albemarle locks, per- 
mitting salt water and pollution to flow from Norfolk Harbor into 
the sound, they practically denuded all of the natural food sup- 
ply, and the ducks and the fish were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The wild celery and other aquatic plants were totally 
destroyed and with the destruction of this natural vegetation 
wildlife disappeared. 

In our own Illinois Valley we are familiar with how the en- 
gineers reversed the flow of the Des Plaines River, permitting 
Chicago to send her sewage down the Illinois. Biological experts 
claimed, some few years ago, that not a living organism could be 
found in the Illinois River from Chicago to Peru, a distance of 
over a hundred miles. This helped destroy the great 
industry along the Illinois River as well as making it more diffi- 
cult for ducks to find any natural food. I am advised that chem- 
ical treatment plants have been installed in the great cities of 
the North and the river is up. The time is here when 
no city should be permitted to dump its sewage into any stream 
of running wa 


It would seem that little difference of opinion should be found 
in all of these limitations upon conservation. There should be a 
united effort to regain what has been lost through a carefree 
policy of shortsightedness. The Biological Survey, as well as cer- 
tain States, has done an outstanding piece of work in the estab- 
lishment of refuges, breeding, and feeding grounds. However, 
there has grown in this country a bitter conflict of opinion as to 
the scope to be employed by the Agriculture De t in the 
drafting of rules and regulations compatible with the articles of 
the convention between the United States and Canada for the 
protection of migratory birds, as well as the provisions of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act passed by the Congress of the United 
States to give effect to the terms of the convention. 

A careful reading of the proclamation of the convention dis- 
closes that the fundamental and only reason for the treaty was the 
protection of the migratory bird through the adoption of a uni- 
form system of protection. The high contracting parties then 
proceeded to lay down and adopt the articles deemed necessary 
to effectually accomplish such objects. Article 1 discloses what 
migratory birds should be included in the terms of the conven- 
tion. Articles 2, 3, and 4, which are the spearheads of the treaty, 
deal exclusively with closed seasons. The remaining articles in 
no way touch the subject matter before us. 

Under section 3 of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act passed by 
Congress the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized and di- 
rected to determine when, to what extent, if at all, and by what 
means it is compatible with the terms of the convention to allow 
the hunting and killing of any migratory bird and to adopt suit- 
able regulations permitting and governing the same in accordance 
with such determinations. Under this authority we find the Sec- 
retary laying down so-called nuisance regulations from time to 
time, until today he has become practically the sole legislative 
body in dealing with the liberty of a citizen who violates his man- 
date. Under regulation 3 he tells the hunter the type of shotgun 
he must use. He makes it illegal to fire other than from the 
shoulder. He tells you the number of shells you may use in the 
gun. He says it is illegal for you to use corn, oats, or wheat to 
lure or attract the birds. He advises the time when you can go 
into a blind and when you can go out. He determines the num- 
ber of birds you can kill and carry away. He won't even let the 
English caller do your squawking, as no live decoys are allowed. 
He finally says you may use a blind, a dog, or a floating craft as 
allies in your pursuit of the waterfowl—a charitable fellow, in- 
deed. These regulations are uniform throughout the States. 
Was there ever a more perfect picture of the regimentation of 
the presumably free and independent American? From whence 
does all this autocratic power flow? Surely not from the articles 
of the convention. Certainly not from the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, unless you permit your imagination to run rife. 

Let us leave these United States momentarily and talk about 
what Canada has done since the treaty was signed. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada passed the Migratory Birds Convention Act au- 
thorizing the Governor in Council to make such regulations as 
deemed expedient to protect the migratory birds inhabiting Can- 
ada. Under the constitution of Canada the Dominion Govern- 
ment, unlike that of the United States, is endowed with all powers 
not assigned exclusively by the constitution to the provincial leg- 
islatures. In other words, the sole power pertaining to regula- 
tions of the migratory bird was vested in the Canadian constitu- 
tion before the treaty was made, while in America it was vested in 
the States. We know that the treaty did not alter the situation 
in Canada, and I submit, with all legal sincerity, that the treaty 
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did not alter the situation in America, and that the regulatory 
power is still vested in the States. 

An examination of the Canadian regulations reveals informa- 
tion which sustains this position. Instead of using blanket regu- 
lations throughout Canada affecting everyone and every Province 
the same, we find different regulations dealing with bag limits, 
length of seasons, and hunting restrictions in almost every Prov- 
ince. You may kill in any 1 day in the Northwest Territories 25 
ducks, and in the Yukon Territory 25 ducks, the length of the 
season in each being 344 months. You may kill in any 1 day in 
the remaining nine Provinces 12 ducks, while the length of the 
season in each varies. In Prince Edward Island the length of 
season in which ducks may be killed is 2½ months, in Nova 
Scotia, 1½ months; in New Brunswick, 2 months; in Quebec, 
34%, months; in Ontario, 2 months; in Manitoba, 50 days; 
in Saskatchewan, 55 days; in Alberta, 2 months; and in British 
Columbia, 2 months. In Manitoba no one shail have in his pos- 
session at any time more than 40 ducks. In British Columbia no 
one shall have in his possession at any time more than 2 days’ 
bag limit, while in the remaining Provinces I find nothing 
upon that question. In British Columbia repeating shotguns are 
forbidden, unless the magazine is plugged so that not more than 
one shell may be used, and live decoys are also prohibited. In 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick no person 
is permitted to use corn, wheat, or oats in attracting 
birds. In Ontario blinds or decoys cannot be placed within 200 
yards from the shore. While in all the other Provinces I find no 
similar restrictions 

Outside of exhibiting intelligent and independent action of water- 
fowl conditions in the various Provinces, these facts demonstrate 
that the Canadian Government always understood the 
of the tenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
They presumed that the ways and means of enforcing was the duty 
of the States. They knew that different waterfowl conditions 
prevail in different zones or States. They were willing to take 
the final judgment of the States upon those all-important matters, 
and their regulations dealing with specific problems in every 
Province unquestionably squares with that theory. If each State 
was now exercising its inherent rights upon waterfowl conserva- 
tion, that uniform system of tection which the high contract- 


and his ODANI CESE FON SADT AO SAOS EIA 
men high rights and privileges now enjoy 


taken for the calling of a further convention in order that proper 
conservation of waterfowl in these United States and 


If there is no inherent power in the treaty as a 
regulations, can the Congress of the United States or the Secre- 
tary enlarge those powers? It is undisputable that without the 
treaty Congress could not have passed the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. Without the 


ment to the Constitution. They treated it with dignity and re- 
spect when the treaty was adopted. The Biological Survey De- 
partment, in line with those constantly groping for more power, 
has treated that amendment with scorn and contempt with their 
numerous nuisance regulations. 


gra 
under the treaty and automatically infringed upon the 5 re- 
served to the people of each 2 under the Feen amendment. 

There can be but little question that when the treaty was formed 


that States have tenaciously clung to their inherent rights. They 
recognize that the means of taking and killing of migratory 
waterfowl was the prerogative of the various States and not some 
bureaucrat in Washington, D.C. If these nuisance regulations are 
valid there is apparently no limit to abridgment or enlargement. 
The Secretary will next devise the color of clothing and the type 
of boots the hunter must wear when he enters a blind as an aid 
to protection, and so on ad infinitum ad nauseam. The rights 
denied the States by such action are in the guise of regulations, but 
in truth and in fact the Secretary is legislating for every sportsman 
of America, and I am confident the Supreme Court will so hold 
when the issue is properly placed before the members thereof. 

I yield to no man in my interest in protecting the migratory 
waterfowl. I am one of those individuals who wants to see the 


march of wildlife conservation continued, but in carrying it 22 
I do not subscribe to a tyrannical theory which, in the name of 
conservation of waterfowl, permits the executive branch of the 
Government to thrive upon power which was not embraced in the 
articles of the treaty. Neither am I willing to subscribe to a 
doctrine which permits the Congress of the United States to en- 
large the provisions of the treaty by the 8 of legislation, and 
neither am I willing to permit the Secretary of Agriculture to en- 
large his power ee 8 which are tantamount to legis- 

of saving the waterfowl or saving the 
d'to the States of this Union under the 
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the property of the State, but, alas, under these drastic and 


In conclusion, I ask you as men interested in preserving the 
independent heritage of a great State, shall we sit silently by 
and permit this encroachment of power to continue unabated? 
Shall we permit Federal regulations to overshadow and prac- 
tically destroy the efficacy of the great conservation department 
of this State which has been nurtured and guided under the 
direction of è Governor whose interest in proper and adequate 
conservation is unsurpassed by any executive in America? 

My friends, the hour has arrived when the controversy must 
be determined. The intelligent, industrious, forward-looking con- 
servationists in Illinois must know whether we are men or 
whether we are mice. 

I know not what course you may choose, but for me, I stand 
ready to gird my loins, polish my armor, and sharpen my mental 
sword with high that through the united action of 
courageous, traditional and constitutional Americans we may re- 
gain for Illinois what I honestly believe she has lost through 
improper usurpation of Federal power. 


Who Pays the Bill? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE W. TURNER 


OF TENNESSEE 
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ARTICLE BY MR. J. F. PORTER, PRESIDENT OF THE TENNES- 
SEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, REGARDING FUTURE 
FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorn I include the following letter received 
by me from Mr. J. F. Porter, president of the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation, together with the article referred to 
therein: 

TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Columbia, Tenn., June 29, 1937. 
Hon. CLARENCE TURNER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Turner: Since returning from Washington, almost 3 
weeks ago, I have sought to find how the farmers of Tennessee 
feel about the possibility of there being no A. A. A. legislation 
this session of Congress. 

I find 9 out of 10 greatly surprised that any consideration is 

given postponement of the measure 
I am enclosing for you a copy E an article I have just written 
for the Tennessee Farm Bureau News. I would appreciate your 
reading this, as I believe it reflects the thought of the leading 
farmers of Tennessee. 

Practically all of them want the legislation. If there is any 
question in your mind as to the feeling of the farmers, we can 
stage some mass meetings urging action. 

Thanking you for your consideration, and trusting we may 
have yon active support, I am, 

Yours truly, 


J. F. Porter, President. 


WHO PAYS THE BILL? 

If prices of farm commodities continue satisfactory, farm folks 
get the first benefit, then everybody else. 

If prices go down, farm folks get the effect quickly, absorb the 
shock, and gradually everybody else feels the effect; but the ac- 
counts and notes held against farmers will eventually be paid. 
If prices of farm products go down, regardless of the cause, 
pay the bill. 
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Then whose responsibility is it to try to prevent low prices? 
Who has most at stake—Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, your 
friends around town, your country merchant, or you? That ques- 
tion answers itself. 

What course, then, shall we who enjoy the prosperity and pay 
the price of depression take? 

The easiest course is to do nothing and enjoy the present satis- 
factory status of agriculture, and not trouble about closing the 
stable door until the horse is gone. 

Through weeks and months of labor, organized agriculture, led 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation and assisted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has prepared a bill, the object of which 
is to stabilize farm prices at a fair level. It gives the same guar- 
antee to consumers against scarcity and high prices that it does 
producers against overproduction and low prices; it is intended 
to be a long-time program, and its authors hope its gradual effect 
through the years will be to lower the cost of administration to a 
minimum. 

The two principles, in addition to soil conservation, involved in 
the bill to make it effective are: Storage of needed nonperishable 
crops in sealed warehouses on the farm or elsewhere, through a 
medium of Government loans, same to be released when prices go 
up; the other principle is the one with which we are all familiar 
“crop-production adjustment” to meet the market needs. 

Not many people who have studied agricultural trends over a 
long period of years question the soundness of the plan. It is 
not perfect, not easy, but the best thing in sight. 

The real issue is the matter of an appropriation and that is a 
question worthy of due consideration. 

A rather interesting thing we find about appropriations in 
county, State, and Nation—we are usually them unless 
it’s “coming down our alley”; for that reason, I am trying to be 
careful what I say. 

This administration deserves the goodwill of the farmers of 
the Nation and about everybody else. 

When this administration came in, we were in very bad shape, 
today we are in very good shape, and it didn’t just happen. It 
took a lot of Government money to do this, far too much, in 
many instances more than was necessary, a lot of it has in a 
sense been wasted, but as much as we should oppose waste, we 
must agree the waste has been chiefly on the poor, the out-of- 
work, and the trifling folks. 

The rich, as a rule, are not “in on the pie.” The money fur- 
nished now, represented by a huge debt against our Government, 
really has circulated, material benefit to nearly all classes. 

Personally, I believe the sooner we can safely get away from 
Government subsidy the better off we will be, and I think that is 
the view of the farm organizations. 

The question is, “Shall Congress make the necessary appropria- 
tion to put the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 into effect for 
1938?” or “Shall we wait and see if prices go down?” 

The safe thing to do is to pass this bill now and not wait for 
another period of low prices, with its consequent tragedies. 

The bill is so written that it will work somewhat automatically. 

The farmers would be glad if the expense of their program could 
be borne by the commodity, as in the processing tax. The Supreme 

Court says No“ to this. 
The question resolves itself to this, “Shall the Congress appro- 
riate sufficient funds to administer the new act?” or “Shall the 
ation take the chance of another agricultural surplus, with low 
prices, costing the country many times the amcunt of the appro- 
priation?” 

As much as we would like to see big appropriations “cut”, our 

judgment is that Congress will do wisely to make the appropriation, 


Second St. Louis Jefferson Memorial 
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HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday 38 citi- 
zens of St. Louis, owners and tenants of properties which 
the National Park Service seeks to condemn as the site for 
the $30,000,000 second memorial to Thomas Jefferson in 
their city, were forced to go into the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Missouri and begin anew 
a legal battle for the right to earn a living and carry on 
their business undisturbed by the agencies of the National 
Park Service, who, having entered into the brotherhood of 
fraud, graft, and corruption, are proceeding feverishly with 
condemnation suits so that they may get under way with 
a project which they know is under more than a suspicion 
of fraud. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

Mr. Speaker, the facts which have been made available to 
me are also available to other Members of this Congress if 
they want them. The record of fraud and corruption is 
complete, as is the record of indifference on the part of the 
Department of Justice, the Post Office Department, and all 
other governmental agencies to which complaints have been 
made. 

In order that there will be at least a partial printed record 
of the crime which is about to be committed against the 
taxpayers and businessmen of St. Louis, I will briefly review 
some of the facts concerning the bond-issue election in 
St. Louis on September 10, 1935. This is the election in 
which evidence of fraud in each of the 19 wards of the city 
in which the bond issue purported to have received a lawful 
majority has been published by the St. Louis newspapers. 
This fraud has never been denied. 

ST. LOUIS SEVENTH CITY 

St. Louis is the seventh city in population in the United 
States. Notwithstanding the fact that more than 46,000 
fake names were carried on the registration books of the 
city as recently as last June, it is of but a small portion of 
the city and the vote in that portion which I now bring to 
your attention. 

St. Louis is divided into 28 wards and the wards are 
divided into 669 election precincts. In 9 of the residential 
wards of the city the vote for the bond issue was: “Yes”, 
33,243; “no”, 31,958. In the other 19 wards in which the 
fraud has been disclosed the vote was: “Yes”, 89,892; “no”, 
18,616. 

A weird result, to say the least. But to draw the picture 
down to a more graphic scale, I have made an analysis of 
the results which were recorded as official in 17 selected pre- 
cincts of 9 wards. These results are shown graphically by 
the table. 


TABLE I 
Remarks 
Stuffing indicated. 
Do. 
Do. 
669 4 
Only 588 registered. 
— Stuffing indicated. 
Eighteenth. ..... 588 registered. 
8 497 registered 
8 749 registered 
8 
90 847 registered 
5 502 registered. 
ä 
Twenty - first 
Twenty-second Was stuffed. 
Twenty- 
— 55 500 look bad. 
C 


The returns from these selected precincts are at the 
unheard of ratio of 47 ½ to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, if the people of St. Louis wanted this memo- 
rial that bad, they would be up in arms against anyone who 
denounced this proposition like I have done here in Congress. 
On the other hand, I have received dozens of letters and tele- 
grams asking me to carry on this fight for common honesty 
and for the people of St. Louis. And I intend to do so. 

Which causes me to take stock of the situation. 

The people of St. Louis who voted against this memorial 
scheme no doubt are like most of the people elsewhere in the 
country, too busy trying to make ends meet to worry about 
the other fellow. That is what they send men to Congress for. 
But the 38 businessmen who have been forced to again seek 
relief from the real-estate sharks and the National Park Serv- 
ice present a different picture. They were unable to get a 
hearing of this case on its merits in the courts of the District 
of Columbia, so they now enter suit at home. ; 

No member of the Federal judiciary living anywhere near 
St. Louis can be entirely unaware of the charges which have 
been made and the disclosures which have been published in 
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the newspapers of St. Louis and the Nation. No member of 
the judiciary can, in my opinion, refuse the citizens of 
St. Louis the relief they now ask, namely, an injunction to 
halt the National Park Service in the condemnation of this 
high-priced land for a memorial which fills no known neces- 
sity at this time, but which will disrupt and disorganize the 
business of many successful firms. 

Mr. Speaker, while there can be no doubt but that these 
-people of St. Louis are entitled to a full and complete hear- 
ing in the courts, they are also entitled to an investigation 
by this Congress. l 

This memorial promotion has within itself not only all 
the elements of fraud but it is as I have heretofore men- 
tioned, the most flegrant and brazen attempt to sidetrack 
the functions reserved to the Congress alone. 

Mr. Speaker, before this memorial-bond-issue election in 
St. Louis was even held, in response to a telegram request- 
ing verification of claims the Government was going to 
provide $22,500,000 for the project, Col. Horatio B. Hackett, 
Assistant Administrator of the Public Works Administration, 
wired the Taxpayers Defense Association September 5, as 
follows: 

Retel September 4 docket, Missouri 1,006, Jefferson Memorial 
there has been no official notification of an allotment to this 
project. 

This is ample evidence to support the charges that certain 
interests were out to swindle and defraud both the Federal 
Government and the taxpayers of St. Louis by their false 
representations, Nothing has been done about this bare- 
faced attempt to obtain Federal money by unlawful methods. 
Shortly after the election, Mr. W. H. Gage, a businessman 
in the river-front area, wrote a letter to the Department of 
the Interior asking for an investigation of the interests of 
certain real-estate promoters in the memorial. In reply to 
the letter Charles West, Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
in a letter dated October 2, 1935, in part said: 

The exact location for the proposed memorial cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. 

This was after the election and before the Executive order 
creating historic sites had been made. How come that if 
this was a Federal project, as represented by the promoters, 
the Department of the Interior had no knowledge of the 
exact location? Was there a “nigger in the wood pile”, or 
were there options yet to be executed in St. Louis? 

Now, the Executive order for the memorial did not come 
through until December 21, 1935. Mayor Dickmann brought 
this order home as a Christmas present for his supporters 
after he had come to grief on his promise to have the dirt 
fiying on the river front inside of 10 days after the bond- 
issue election. 

So things dragged on until spring came along. Then the 
city tried to dispose of the memorial bonds. And they had 
plenty of difficulties, as I will show at some later time. 

Meanwhile the Citizens’ Nonpartisan Committee were busy 
securing evidence of the huge fraud which had been com- 
mitted, and on May 22, with plenty of evidence in their 
possession, they again questioned the Department of the 
Interior as to the site for the memorial. This questioning, 
I am advised, was prompted by rumors that there had been 
private agreements made which were entirely out of line 
with the original plans for the memorial. Mr. Charles West 
again answered the letter. His reply was, in part, as 
follows: 

It is not possible at this early stage of the activities of this 
Department to define the boundaries of the memorial site. The 
fixing of such boundaries will require careful study, the results 


of which cannot be made public until formal action has been 
taken and approval thereof obtained. 


Mr. Speaker, the language used by the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior is in itself an indictment of this great fraud. 
The people of St. Louis were presented a definite and con- 
crete proposal; there was nothing which would require either 
study or secrecy whatsoever. The people’s money was about 
to be spent, yet here was an exhibition of the-public-be- 
damned attitude of the Interior Department, 
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Mr. Speaker, the further into this Jefferson Memorial 
promotion I get, the more convinced I become that jail is 
too good for some of the slickers behind this scheme. 

We are going to be taken for suckers if we allow this 
matter to go unchallenged much longer. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for Congress to do something constructive by stopping 
the waste and render justice to the people of St. Louis at 
the same time. 

Mr. Speaker, we must get an investigation under way to 
halt this memorial or at some future time the promoters ' 
will be here asking for more money, and then we will have | 
the unpleasant duty of providing funds to complete a mon- 
strosity we did not have either the courage or common 
sense to stop. 

In conclusion, I submit the fact that anyone in the Nation 
who should want to spend $30,000,000, or any part of it, 
fcr a second memorial to Jefferson or anyone else in St. 
Louis should be looked on with suspicion. 

The fact that a huge slush fund, said to be in excess of 
$100,000, was collected and distributed to influence the voters 
at the bond-issue election of September 10, 1935, in St. Louis 
should be investigated. 

The fact that not one single person has been brought to 
the bar of justice for the crimes which haye been committed, 
although several have confessed their parts, should be in- 
vestigated. The willingness of the National Park Service to 
proceed with the spending of other people’s money, knowing 
that it is tainted with fraud, should be investigated. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, when will we start? 


The Problem of Poverty and Greed—H. R. 7005 
Would Help the Forgotten Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, during the administration 
of President Roosevelt, Congress has appropriated billions 
of dollars for relief and recovery. The Seventy-third Con- 
gress appropriated $6,674,575,000; the Seventy-fourth, $5,- 
925,000,000; the Seyenty-fifth, $789,000,000, a total of $13,- 
388,575,000 for relief and recovery. Jobless have been em- 
ployed, millions have been fed and clothed and their hard- 
ships softened and their sufferings alleviated by the hu- | 
manitarian policies of the New Deal. Although the Goy- 
ernment has been prodigal with first aid and palliatives it 
has not found a cure for unemployment and poverty. Mil- 
lions of our population have not yet found economic secur- 
ity. Millions are still searching for employment. 

The machine age demands the speed and alertness of 
youth and those in middle life and our aged find the doors 
of employment closed to them. The President has stated 
that one-third of our population is ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
ill-housed. This rich and prosperous Nation with its fertile 
fields, its abundant forests and minerals is afflicted with the 
curse of poverty, the scourge of all nations and all ages. 
At the same time that the poor are pleading for the necessi- 
ties of life, greed has grasped billions of profit and wallows 
in predatory wealth. The major economic problem of this 
country and of the world is to curb the concentration of 
wealth and to provide for a wider and more equitable division 
of the products of labor and of natural resources, and 
thereby reduce both greed and poverty to a minimum. Is 
it not proper to pause and ponder over this menacing prob- 
lem and seek a solution? Let us review a few of the 
agencies that contribute to poverty and greed. 

WAR MAKES RICH AND POOR 

The poor fight the battles of war, die for their country if 

need be, suffer injury and sickness, loss of limb and health, 
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and then return home to face the heavy burden of taxation. 
War is not only destructive of the wealth of a country but 
profiteers and racketeers swarm like vultures over the 
stricken land and feast on the needs and supplies of the 
patriots in the camps, trenches, battlefields, and fatten on 
the necessities of the poor and the stricken and the grief- 
laden at home. War is a primary factor in the promotion of 
both greed and poverty. Furthermore, poverty promotes 
domestic dissension and provokes war. 
THE HOLDING-COMPANY RACKET 

The holding company is a sinister corporation device that 
controls far-flung enterprises. It enables a few self-chosen, 
greedy dictators to exploit thousands, yea, hundreds of 
thousands, of small investors and consumers. So powerful 
have some of these holding companies grown that they defy 
the demands of the workers, ignore the rights of the small 
investors, extort exorbitant profits from the consumers, and 
defy the ordinances of municipalities and the laws of the 
States. The Bell Telephone Co. boasts of a capitalization 
of $5,000,000,000, exceeding the assessed value of 21 States. 

Here is an illustration of how holding companies work: 
George A. Ball made a fortune in the manufacture of glass 
jars. The country housewife who cans tomatoes and peaches 
is familiar with this glass product. Her frugality helped 
Ball build his fortune. Ball recently purchased the stock of 
@ holding corporation for about $250,000 and thereby gained 
control of the Rock Island Railway. He sold the holding 
company for $6,375,000, making millions in profit. This 
holding company controls 23,000 miles of railroad, capital- 
ized at $3,000,000,000. These greedy plutocrats do not pos- 
Sess property by the crude sit-down strike method, but use 
a subtle legalistic scheme far more effective and disastrous. 
The result is plutocracy on one hand, poverty on the other. 

BIG BUSINESS A FALLACY 

Great monopolies control prices in order to exact greater 
profits, The small merchant, the small factory are driven 
out of business by ruthless and cutthroat competition. One 
of our national fallacies is our obeisance to bigness, yet it 
can be shown in many instances that big business is in- 
efficient. The Harvester Trust is an example. Binders and 
mowing machines are much higher today than when com- 
petition existed. Plants were purchased and closed, throw- 
ing thousands out of employment, and the rights of the 
workers disregarded. Louis D. Brandeis, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, vividly exposes the fallacy of big 
business in “Other People’s Money.” 

Captains of the steel industry, operators of mines, the 
meat-packing houses, and others in the years of the past 
have searched the labor markets of Europe for the cheapest 
labor and imported aliens to displace the American worker, 
who possessed the intelligence and the courage to ask for 
fair wages and decent living. Today we witness the un- 
happy spectacle of many industries seeking new localities 
where labor is cheaper and where it is possible to sweat 
the men, the women, and the children for more dimes and 
more dollars of profit. Rugged individualism, aggrandized 
wealth, monopoly of industry and trade press down upon 
the brow of labor the crown of thorns and crucify their 
victims upon a cross of greed and gold. 

WHERE RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM REIGNS 

Harlan County, Ky., is a coal region ruled by the iron 
hand of might. Here rugged individualism reigns supreme. 
Unrestrained greed grinds men into dust and the tears of 
‘mothers and the cries of children are unnoticed and un- 
heard. In these Kentucky hills the great Steel Trust owns 
coal mines along with other feudal industrial lords who bend 
the law and the rights of men to their own whimsical and 
tyrannical wishes. The miners are frequently paid with 
tokens redeemable at company stores at exorbitant prices. 
The miner and his family live in a company house and 
tenancy is severed at the will of the employer. Even streets 
are claimed as private property by these greedy corporations, 
and the inhabitants may be arrested for trespassing. This 
arbitrary power has been exercised against sympathizers of 
organized labor. 
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The sheriff of Harlan County is the leader of this kingdom 
of tyranny. In 3 years he has amassed a fortune as a 
puppet of coal barons and a prostitute of public honor. He 
appoints brutal thugs as deputies, paid by the overlords of 
the coal industry. To join a union to organize for protec- 
tion means an immediate loss of a job by the worker, and 
his family turned out into the street. Frequently the pro- 
testing miner is beaten by deputy sheriff thugs. Labor 
organizers are shot down in their homes and on the street. 
These vicious thugs killed the father of 10 children and left 
a widow with this large family without income or means of 
support. These same cowardly and inhuman criminals 
threatened the life of a Baptist minister, and loosed a volley 
in his home, killing a 19-year-old son. These outrages have 
been numerous, the law of the State has been defied, the 
security of the home violated. The victims are so helpless 
that they fear to file complaints. The unrestrained power 
of plutocracy and greed rules with contempt and defies law, 
order, and the rights of man. 

THE PUBLIC STOOD UP 

The sit-down strikes, which are something new in our 
industrial life, cause us to pause and reflect just what are 
the rights of labor in these great enterprises and this out- 
put and this profit of the capitalists and the overlords. 
Why should a few men manipulate an enterprise, or an 
industry, and use a minority of the stock, and the invest- 
ment of the people scattered throughout the land, in such 
a way as to enable a few individuals at the top to enrich 
themselves by huge salaries and to divert the earnings and 
the resources into their own pockets, instead of to all those 
investors and workers who contribute to the prosperity, 
the profits, and the accumulated wealth of the enterprise? 

Only recently the Security Exchange Commission un- 
earthed the frenzied financial career of Harrison Williams, 
an emperor of utility stocks. Investing a little more than 
$2,000,000 he swindled, wrecked, and hurricaned his way 
to the dizzy financial heights of a fortune of $612,000,000. 
Out of the savings of innocent investors, the wages of the 
workers, the needs of the consumer, yea, even the legacies 
of widows and orphans, he built this empire of a plutocrat 
and left his pathway strewn with the poverty, the ruin, 
the tears, the heartaches of his fellows. Then his fortune 
fell to a paltry $5,000,000. Again he has built his fortune 
to $15,000,000 and controls utilities valued at $2,500,000,000. 
And we permit such financial brigandage in a nation that 
professes to be Christian, civilized, and democratic. 

PIRATES GRAB PROFITS 

Why should the worker, who is just as necessary to any 
industry as is capital, accept merely the meager wage which 
the managers and owners see fit to dole out to him? Why 
should the overlords of these enterprises covet and capture 
all the profit? Some are so bold as to believe that all cor- 
porations should be profit-sharing, in which the investor 
and the worker should receive a fair proportion. One of 
the greatest abuses of corporate organization in these days 
is the diverting of earnings and profits from the pockets of 
those to whom they really belong to huge salaries and 
special dividends that benefit but a few at the expense of 
the many. The history of many corporations is a cold and 
brutal recital of promotions, commissions, dividends, 
watered stocks, and profits, all sapped from the earnings 
and savings of the masses. Railroads, banks, power com- 
panies, mines, industries fall as prey to financial parasites 
that fatten on ill-gotten gains that are wrung from the 
worker and the consumer. Nor are the savings and legacies 
of widows and orphans spared. Nothing, nobody is re- 
spected by the maw and appetite of greed. 

MONEY, BANKS, AND CREDIT 

Why should banks and bank credit be used exclusively for 
the profit of a few? It is the privilege of Congress to coin 
and control the money of the country. Federal Reserve 
banks, by the control of the currency of the country, are 
exercising a special privilege based upon the credit of the 
Government itself. The credit of the Government is merely 
the credit of the people. The currency of this country 
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should be issued by the Government for the benefit of all 
the people and not for the few bankers. This system has 
contributed to the enrichment of the greedy and to the 
poverty of the masses, who have no part in its benefits and 
must pay the toll for those at the top. 


One of the most dangerous privileges exercised by finan- 


ciers and bankers has been the control of bank credit. 
Through bank credit inflation and deflation are brought 
about. Inflation enriches one group at the expense of 
another. Deflation does the same. The poor and helpless 
are caught coming and going. The curse of poverty and 
unemployment can be arrested to a considerable degree by 
an honest dollar of uniform purchasing power issued by the 
Government, along with the ownership of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the control of bank credit in behalf of 
all the people. Three steps should be made in financial re- 
form: (1) Government ownership of the Federal Reserve 
System; (2) Government control of bank credit; (3) Gov- 
ernment regulation of the dollar so as to preserve a uniform 
value, fair to borrower and lender and just to the worker, 
the producer, and the consumer. 
DECENTRALIZE POPULATION AND WEALTH 

Railway discriminations in freight rates haye done much 
to disturb and disrupt economic equality and our social 
progress. Competitive points enjoy favored rates that build 
some cities and destroy their competitors. The industry 
that receives freight-rate favors destroys the rival that is 
denied them. The factory in the country town is driven to 
the competitive point to secure the favored rates. The 
worker leaves the country town where land, homes, and 
living are cheaper and follows the factory to the congested 
city, where rent and foods are higher. The worker is de- 
prived of fresh air and rural contacts, and is forced to live 
in an atmosphere of noise, dust, and unwholesome surround- 
ings. One of the urgent needs of our Nation is a scientific 
and fair freight-rate structure that will place the country 
town and the intermediate railway point on a par with the 
large cities and eventually decentralize the population and 
wealth. Such a plan will spread benefits and prosperity 
and promote health and welfare. 

LEGALIZED LOOTING 

Stock exchanges and boards of trade are traps for the en- 
richment of speculators and the shearing of the lambs. It is 
a game like the “spider and the fly.” Stock exchanges are 
feasts for the spiders, but economic death to the victims. 
There is another legalized form of gambling for the taking 
away from those who have little and adding to those who 
have too much. Why should not the broker and the stock 
exchange furnish the same guarantee of good faith and 
fair dealing as the grocer, the butcher and the shoe man? 
How long would your local merchant remain in business if 
the buyer found his sugar sack full of sawdust, his package 
of ham full of sand and shavings, and his shoe box loaded 
with a brick? This country has been flooded with watered 
and worthless stocks and bonds that have been peddled by 
thieving firms and stealing agents who have robbed the 
worker, swindled the widow, and left hungry and naked the 
innocent orphan. The pirates and brigands of history were 
gentlemen compared with the smooth, suave, ballyhooing, 
strong-arm artists who take your hard-earned money for 
gilt-edged promises not worth the price of printing. Our 
most noted financiers have been guilty of this nefarious 
practice. The Roosevelt administration has done much to 
curb this inexcusable abuse. 

THE MACHINE AND SHORTER DAYS 

The machine has become a great factor in the economic 
life of the Nation. It has been exploited for selfish pur- 
poses. The machine in many cases has become an instru- 
ment of monopoly and greed. Instead of spreading the 
benefits of industry to all groups, it has curtailed its own 
market by depriving millions of employment and buying 
power. It is becoming more and more recognized that the 
idle man is a liability to society, while the working man is 
an asset to every branch of economic life. Some method 
must be found by which the product of the machine will 
spread its benefits to all. To secure this goal the hours of 
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labor should be reduced and wages increased, so as to 
afford employment for all and thereby increase the buying 
power of all. 

The 6-hour day and the 30-hour week are necessary steps. 
Shorter hours will give employment to a greater number. 
The hours of work should be regulated so that every worker 
may have an opportunity for economic freedom and life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The metropolitan 
newspapers which profit by child labor are to a considerable 
degree responsible for this crime against childhood. The em- 
ployment of children displaces parents. Children are em- 
ployed because they work for less pay, thus lowering the 
wage scale and the standard of living. A child-labor 
amendment to the Constitution has been under considera- 
tion for 13 years, but the opposition of greedy employers 
has prevented its adoption. The plea of President Roose- 
velt to the States as yet has not resulted in its ratification. 
The Supreme Court denies the Congress the right to regu- 
late child labor, 


PUBLIC OPINION FAVORS GREED 


Too often public opinion worships at the knees of fortune 
and greed and asks no questions as to the manner by which 
wealth is acquired. Too often poverty is despised and 
denied consideration, while special privilege is pampered 
and exalted by polite and prosperous society. Too often 
the community bestows undue obeisance to the banker and 
the rich and fails to take a true measure of human values. 
Too often the university and the college professors dis- 
cuss social justice with one hand on the subject and the 
other held out for educational alms and tainted endow- 
ments. Too often the clergy, with high regard for generous 
contributors, ignores the real causes of poverty for fear of 
the depressing effect on the church collections. The metro- 
politan press and even local publications, subsidized by 
profitable advertising, bombard, blast, and blow up the re- 
former who has the courage and humanity to battle for 
the destitute and forgotten. Every day they employ the 
keenest columnists whose purpose is to ridicule and to de- 
stroy every argument for a fair distribution of wealth and 
tear down the proponents by plastering them with false ac- 
cusations as reds, Communists, dictators, rubber stamps, and 
kindred wisecrack sophistry. Daily these crafty and clever 
columnists shoot shafts of poison and virulence at the lead- 
ers for the common good. 

SUPREME COURT HAS REVERSED ITSELF 

Too often the Supreme Court and other courts have been 
citadels of reaction and predatory wealth. Giant corpora- 
tions trample the rights of the poor, defy the ordinances 
of cities and the laws and regulations of States, and then 
flee to the refuge of the courts. For weary years the Su- 
preme Court in numerous decisions denied relief for the 
worker and the farmer. Decisions refused collective bar- 
gaining, maximum hours, minimum wages, and the elimina- 
tion of child labor. In the face of public indignation, the 
courts have reversed some of their most flagrant decisions. 
But the public is yet too tolerant of the ancient and archaic 
notion of the divine right of kings which the Supreme Court 
appears to have inherited. Today the Supreme Judges and 
other Federal judges are only answerable to high heaven, 
and some of them are reported as going to sleep in church 
as well as on the bench. President Roosevelt’s plan for 
judicial reform strikes at the very roots of the discrimina- 
tions in favor of the rich and powerful as against the poor 
and helpless. The expensive procedure, the requirement of 
high-priced attorneys bars the poor man from the protection 
of the courts. 

INTEREST GOUGES THE POOR 

Interest and usury are factors that contribute to poverty. 
The great corporations, the man of wealth, borrow money 
at a very low rate. The impoverished pay a very high rate. 
Great corporations borrow money at 11⁄2, 2, 3, 4, and 5 percent, 
The poor man, paying for his home, pays 6, 7, 8, and 10 
percent. Many pay even a higher rate of interest on install- 
ment purchases of automobiles, radios, and appliances nec- 
essary in the home. If overtaken by sickness of himself or 
his family the poor man is compelled to borrow money on 
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his furniture and his household necessities, and frequently 
pays 3 percent or more per month. Intolerable extortions 
take from those who have little, the mite that they have. 
Federal credit unions, that enable groups to organize and 
loan themselves money at 1 percent per month, is not a 
cure for this situation but helpful. This law is an effort of 
the New Deal to help those who have been unable to help 
themselves. Loan sharks have repeatedly defeated State 
proposals to curtail their greed but now a Federal plan is 
available. The credit union is a cooperative lending institu- 
tion and is growing rapidly. 
THE POOR PAY HIGH TAXES 

The question of taxes enters into the economy of every 
individual and every home. Ordinarily, the great corpora- 
tions and the rich pay far less tax in proportion to their 
wealth than the poor. Their treasonable schemes to dodge 
taxes are a public scandal. Many people of wealth evade 
taxes by investing in tax-exempt securities. Idle lands pay 
much less tax in proportion to those that are improved and 
bave an income. Our method of taxation encourages idle 
land and idle wealth. A graduated tax on the plan of a 
Federal income tax applied by the local agencies, the cities, 
the towns, the counties, the States, the school district, 
would have a tendency to place the burden of taxation on 
those best able to pay it. The worker, who is struggling to 
pay for a humble home, should be exempted, if possible, 
and those who have luxurious homes and larger incomes can 
far better afford to carry the load. If a graduated tax sys- 
tem were applied to farm lands, it would encourage the 
small farmer and discourage the holding of lands in the 
country and lots in the city for speculation and arrest one 
of the factors that brings riches to a few and poverty to 


many. 

The monopolization of land has bred poverty and brought 
destruction to powerful peoples. An independent farm popu- 
lation is the backbone of all countries. Land determines the 
destiny of nations. Land should be reserved for those who 
use it. The disappearance of the small farm and the build- 
ing of great estates is a sure sign of national decay. It is 
the duty of every nation to guard and protect the tillers of 
the soil as a mother watches over her new-born babe in the 
days of its infancy and childhood. Ownership of land and 
homes is a pillar of patriotism and the foundation of the 
home, the State, the school, and the church. 

THE SALES TAX HITS POOR 


The sales tax falls heavily on the poor. It is a convenient 
method of raising large sums of money. It violates the 
fundamental rule that taxes should be paid according to the 
ability to pay. This rule was advocated by Adam Smith, 
one of the greatest English economists, and it has been gen- 
erally accepted as a sound system in America. It is some- 
times referred to as the American system. The sales tax vio- 
lates the principle of the income tax which conforms to a 
fair system of taxation. The poor man requires more food 
than the rich. Under the sales tax men pay taxes according 
to the food they buy. A poor man’s family may require twice 
or three times more sugar, flour, and bacon than a rich family 
and thus pay more taxes. The poor man must have gas for 
his car to get to work, he must have clothes, and he pays a 
sales tax according to his needs and the tax collector knows 
nothing and cares nothing as to his ability to pay. No tax 
has been devised that is so unfair to the poor as the sales 
tax. The transaction tax contains the same discrimination 
and is but a multiplied sales tax falling proportionally heavy 
on those least able to pay. Rich newspaper owners frequently 
inveigh against the income and inheritance taxes and display 
militant enthusiasm for the sales tax. Income and inherit- 
ance taxes are fair and just. 

POVERTY BEGETS POOR HOUSING 


The poor are obliged to live in tenements, slums, and in- 
sanitary surroundings in the city, and life and health are 
imperiled; yet the poor pay a greater proportion of income 
for rents than those who enjoy a higher scale of income 
and of living. Housing is one of the great problems of this 
country. The New Deal is attacking this problem. Cities 
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and counties and States could greatly alleviate this condition 
if their laws permitted wholesale housing. Standardized 
housing would materially reduce the cost. A political 
organization, such as a city or a county, can borrow money 
at a lower rate of interest and by building houses by the 
wholesale can afford to sell them and rent them with a 
lower rate of interest than can the individual. 

San Francisco is one of the proud, rich, and prosperous 
cities of the world. A recent survey by the Department of 
Public Health made the shocking disclosure that 40 percent 
of the houses of San Francisco are unfit for residences. 
Hundreds of families were found living in single rooms and 
numbers denied fresh air, proper light, and modern sanita- 
tion. In these houses the health of the occupants was im- 
paired or imperiled and the infant mortality was alarmingly 
high. Yet few cities of the world compare with San Fran- 
cisco in wealth and comfort. Scarcely a municipality in 
America but has a cancerous section of underhoused people 
whose ill health and disease-breeding conditions threaten 
the entire population. Municipal housing can find an in- 
viting field in every metropolis of America. 

Poor housing not only afflicts the poor of the cities but 
reaches out on the farms. Rural housing is an 
disgrace. Milions live in farm dwellings unfit for a barn. 
Here is a field for county, State, and Federal housing. One 
of the fundamental needs of this Nation is small farms with 
modern homes available to farm tenants and city unem- 
ployed for sale on a long term of years at low interest rates 
or on a low-rental basis. States like California, where 
transient labor is necessary, should provide suitable com- 
fortable homes for a migratory population that is kicked 
and cuffed from place to place as soon as their labor no 
longer furnishes a profit to the employer. 

POOR Max's DOLLAR BUYS LESS 

A poor man’s dollar buys less than the rich man’s dollar. 
The poor man is compelled to buy in small lots his gro- 
ceries, his fuel, his clothing, and other goods. If he buys a 
washing machine, a vacuum cleaner, frigidaire, automobile, 
on the installment plan, as he sometimes buys clothing, he 
must pay a margin above that of the cash customer. One 
of the factors of relief that enhances the value of the poor 
man’s dollar is the cooperative, that is having such great 
success in many nations of the world. - 

The cooperative is one of the most powerful instruments 
of democracy. It has proved its efficiency in many of the 
nations of the world. Cooperation is part of the religion 
of the good Christian of Japan, Kagawa. Cooperatives have 
tremendously aided the farmer in marketing the products 
of his farm. Consumers’ cooperatives have greatly en- 
hanced the value of the dollar to the members in both city 
and country. Scandinavians and other Europeans have 
made a marked success in the cooperative movement. 
Many similar organizations in the United States have failed 
because of the avarice of promoters and the hasty enthu- 
siasm of the members. 

“CO-OPS” ARE GROWING 

The cooperative movement in the United States has re- 
ceived a marked impetus from the depression. It has already 
firmly rooted in scattered localities. The dairy industry in 
Wisconsin has made notable progress. Cooperative service 
stations for the sale of gas and oil have had a rapid growth 
in Minnesota and the Northwest. 

Cooperatives in California have been of considerable value 
to the unemployed. Necessity has banded men and women 
in a number of enterprises: Not only do these cooperatives 
grow vegetables but frequently they salvage unmarketable 
vegetables and fruits from nearby farms and orchards that 
are utilized while fresh and surplus products are canned 
for future use. Clothing and shoes are repaired and made, 
laundries and bakeries are operated, and furniture manufac- 
tured. These cooperative projects have received limited aid 
from governmental sources and have lightened the load of 
relief from the backs of the taxpayer. Some of the units 
have not been a success, but others have been a blessing to 
the unemployed, those who are infirm and aged and unable 
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to compete with the younger. In these cooperatives the 
employed may adjust their hours to their endurance and 
to their necessities. 

There is a mistaken notion that cooperatives injure busi- 
ness. The reverse is true. By increasing his purchasing 
power, the member buys more, creating increased manufac- 
turing, longer pay rolls, and a demand for more raw mate- 
rials. More employment means more business for all. 

PRODUCTION FOR USE 

Public ownership is merely another method of coopera- 
tion. It enables a city or other political agency to use the 
collective credit of the community in the purchase of water, 
power, light, transportation, fuel, and other conveniences. 
The objective of public ownership is the best service at the 
lowest cost, while private ownership has but one motive, 
profit—the least service for the greatest possible dividends. 
Public ownership is a boon to the poor, eliminates graft in 
public places and favoritism to private corporation pets. 
Every utility that serves the public should be owned and 
operated in the interest of the public. It is one of the most 
promising movements in democracy. It is an example of 
production for use and service and not for profit. 

SAVINGS-BANK LIFE INSURANCE 

Mutual or State insurance would reduce the cost to within 
the reach of millions now denied this valuable protection. 
Government insurance to veterans of the World War re- 
vealed the low cost as compared with the extravagant rates 
exacted by private corporations. Life insurance affords an 
example of billions overcharged the public that are used 
by Wall Street barons and borrowers to extort more billions. 
Insurance is a luxury enjoyed by a minority. Under a State 
cooperative system it would contribute to the safety and se- 
curity of the majority. Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the 
Supreme Court, when an attorney in Boston, sponsored the 
Massachusetts system of savings-bank insurance which 
brings limited insurance within the reach of many workers 
unable to carry the expensive old-time life insurance. 

This system of savings-bank life insurance appears to be 
limited to Massachusetts. Because no fund is allowed for 
advertising and no commissions are paid to agents it does 
not receive wide publicity. All regular forms of life insur- 
ance are offered—straight life, limited payment life, endow- 
ment, 5-year term and annuities, immediate and deferred. 
Policies from $100 to $1,000 are obtainable from each bank 
dealing in this function, now numbering 24, or up to $24,000. 
There are altogether more than 160 of these banks operating 
in this State. Policies also have a borrowing value and may 
be purchased in installments. 

SECURITY FOR AGED AND UNEMPLOYED 

Capital and labor are both indispensable, and as a matter 
of economic justice there should be a mutual and coopera- 
tive relationship. Both are necessary, neither can exist 
without the other in our industrial and economic life, but 
the greatest value of all is human value. We must pause, 
survey, and reflect upon the kind of individuals our civiliza- 
tion is producing. Of what use is our wealth, our intelli- 
gence, our civilization if we permit greed to ride over the 
masses like the “four horsemen” and leave behind a trail 
of hopeless and helpless remnants of what might be a 
splendid human existence? The forgotten man and his 
family who float from town to town and from State to State 
and who live off of the crumbs dropped from the table of 
luxury and extravagance might be made over into useful, 
productive, and happy individuals if given an opportunity. 
This is the problem of our age. 

Fear is a child of poverty. Fear stalks at the heels of the 
poor from the cradle to the grave. Fear of unemployment 
is a perpetual horror to millions. Unemployment means not 
only lack of food, but lack of money to employ a doctor, no 
cash for the dentist, pains and aches and no medicine, no 
solace, no relief; consequently to secure social and economic 
security there must be pensions and aid for the aged, the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled, the incapacitated, the widow 
and orphan, and the unemployed. The Roosevelt adminis- 
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tration has boldly attacked this important problem, and 
since the Supreme Court has upheld this humane measure, 
much remains to be done to broaden and to increase the 
present plan. One of the greatest obligations of Congress 
is to work out a social-security program adequate to meet the 
necessities and adversities of life, age and affliction. 

A GARDEN FARM FOR THE FORGOTTEN 

One of the outstanding features of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration is its experiments in subsistence homesteads and 
cooperatives, housing, resettlement, and farm-tenancy proj- 
ects. But it is but a beginning. No step would contribute 
more to recovery and to the general welfare of our citizenship 
than a modern home, a garden, a little farm for every 
American family. But the Federal Government cannot do 
3 Hokie State, city, and county should lend a helping 

H. R. 7005 (Colden) is a bill to inaugurate a permanent 
Government policy of cooperative enterprises and subsist- 
ence homesteads to rehabilitate the unemployed. Unem- 
ployment and poverty are so widespread that aid and super- 
vision are necessary. We appropriate billions for relief but 
this is but a palliative and not a cure. The vast majority 
of those on relief prefer a job to a dole. The taxpayer car- 
ries a heavy burden. Why not invest in a plan that prom- 
ises the lessening of the taxpayer’s loan and at the same time 
alleviates poverty and rebuilds an independent, self-reliant 
citizenship. Garden homes and little farms coupled with 
cooperative enterprises would provide employment, subsist- 
ence, and security for the forgotten men and women. It 
would provide a means of living and independence for those 
who have been shoved aside by machine production. It 
would enable every man to earn a decent living; afford every 
mother a home, and every child an opportunity. This prob- 
lem and this plan are within the scope of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State, the city, or the county, and even private 
industry. Political agencies can act jointly or aid each 
other. It is a plan to live and help live and it would do 
much to end poverty in America and to achieve the Utopian 
dream. 

The problem of poverty and greed challenges democracy, 
the patriotism, the Christian principles of men and women 
everywhere. The New Deal has made a beginning. Let us 
carry on and follow through until we have solved this sphinx 
of the ages and have brought hope and happiness to the 
underprivileged millions who have but existed for weary 
centuries in the shadows of poverty and fear. 


What Price Sugar Protection? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, protection of the domestic 
sugar industry by means of tariffs and the quota system is 
costing the American people—all of whom are consumers of 
sugar—a lot of money. In 1936 it cost them gross, $350,- 
000,000, according to the Department of Agriculture. That 
is to say the consumers of the Nation paid that much more 
for their sugar than they would have had to pay had they 
bought it at the world market price. The Treasury received 
about $38,000,000 of this in customs revenues, leaving a net 
bill of $312,000,000. Up until 1926 the Treasury was recover- 
ing between 40 and 60 percent of the excess prices paid by 
American sugar consumers over world prices. This was im- 
portant because it meant that half the excess cost paid 
really was used to reduce other taxes. 

But a still more significant fact is that in 1936 our pro- 
tective legislation made the product of this industry worth 
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in terms of raw sugar, just about two and one-half times 
as much as it would have been worth if sold at world market 
prices. 

Each American citizen paid about $3 into the sugar pro- 
tection “pot” in 1936. In terms of families this contribu- 
tion amounts to the cost of anywhere from 12 to 25 or 30 
family meals, depending on the size of the family income. 
To put it another way around, the extra cost of sugar 
meant 25 fewer quarts of milk. Among those people who 
have all too little to eat this is an important item and 
naturally it has its effect on their ability to buy cotton goods, 
and other farm products. 

Of course, this sugar question raises once again the larger 
question of a controlled or planned economic system versus 
one of free and unfettered competition. We still hear loud 
complaints that we need to get back to the good old days 
when business was left alone. It is interesting to remember 
that, in order to do that, it would be necessary to go clear 
back to the days before the first protective tariff in Amer- 
ican history was levied. We might as well admit that we 
have had for many, many years an economic system more 
or less controlled and influenced by governmental policy and 
action, and that the problems of today, the interdependence 
of our people would literally overwhelm us were it not for 
salutary Government controls, including tariffs as well as 
labor protection, work for the unemployed, enrichment of 
the Nation by development of resources such as power at 
low cost, and help to agriculture. 

PROTECTING HOME INDUSTRIES ALL RIGHT—SUGAR A SPECIAL CASE 


We are not going and cannot go back to 1776 economically 
or governmentally. But we ought to be wise enough to see 
that since we are in this business of attempting to more or 
less deliberately iron economic injustices, inequalities, and 
difficulties we have undertaken a very, very hard job and 
one which can only be successfully carried on if we quit 
lumping too many things into one basket. We have to start 
considering special problems. Without, therefore, calling in 
question the desirability of a tariff on many imported com- 
modities—notably those of which our own producers can 
easily and economically produce a surplus over domestic 
demand—and without questioning the need for legislation 
to prevent ruinous conditions in established industries, it 
should be asserted in the clearest possible terms that sugar 
is a special case, one requiring special treatment and one in 
connection with which we are at present doing injustice to 
the consumers of the Nation, who are all the people. Worst 
of all, we are in danger of increasing rather than decreasing 
that injustice by yielding to the political pressure of an 
interest whose product, as I have said before, has been 
raised to two and one-half times its world market value by 
legislation. 

This is too much to raise the value of any product—too 
much certainly to add to the basic food bill of a whole 
nation. 

NOT SMALL GROWERS, BUT SUGAR TRUST, GET MOST OF BENEFITS 


The worst of the situation at present is that the small 
growers of sugar beets and sugar cane, the one-family 
farmers, and the laborers in the fields are getting mighty 
little benefit from the tribute paid the sugar industry by 
American consumers. Out of the $850,000,000 added to the 
cost of sugar to American consumers in the last 3 years 
about $125,000,000 has gone to growers of sugar beets. No 
doubt this was a good thing, particularly if it led to a 
rise in wages in the beet fields. 

But another $100,000,000 was added to the gross income 
of processing corporations in these 3 years, and according 
to the published balance sheets of five big beet-refining com- 
panies, their profits have amounted to approximately 9 
percent per annum on their own estimates of net worth 
in this period. Other facts are enlightening. Of all the 
benefit payments made to Hawaiian grower-processors in 
1934 not one was for less than $10,000. Thirty-nine pay- 
ments in that year to Hawaiian corporations amounted in 
total to $4,682,000. Two corporations growing cane in 
Florida received $859,000 in benefit payments in 1 year. 
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Moreover, during the last 3 years the amounts which the 
quota system added to the value of beet sugar produced in 
this country was greater than the total sum which proc- 
essors paid the growers for their beets. In other words, the 
actual growers do not even get in total for their crops the 
amount of the protection which is added to the world value 
of raw sugar by our quotas. 

All these facts and figures can lead to but one rather dis- 
turbing conclusion—namely, that most of the money Ameri- 
can consumers are paying for sugar goes, not to enable small 
American farmers to get along, but into the pockets of what 
may quite aptly and accurately be termed a “sugar trust.” 

WHO WANTS TO CUT THE QUOTA ON REFINED SUGAR? 


The worst example of this is to be found in the demand of 
sugar refiners that the amount of Cuban refined sugar to be 
allowed to enter the country be reduced from 430,000 tons to 
300,000 tons in pending legislation and that no refined sugar 
be allowed to enter from Hawaii or Puerto Rico at all. 

On this point I should like to quote from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull's statement before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on April 30 of this year. The Secretary said: 

Certainly there is no warrant for a reduction in the amount of 
direct-consumption sugar allowed Cuba under existing legislation. 
I believe the interests of the great American consuming public 
will best be served by permitting reasonable competitive condi- 
tions to obtain in the refining industry. A reduction in the quota 
of Cuban refined such as Committee Print No. 2 proposes would, 
I am informed, practically force the Cuban refiners to suspend 
operations. This would not be a healthy or a desirable condition 
either from Cuba's standpoint, or from the important standpoints 
of our trade with Cuba and the best interests of our sugar con- 
sumers. 

My opinion on this question is strengthened by the record of 
the sugar refining industry in this country, which does not make 
reassuring Starting over 50 years ago, this industry has 
become well acquainted with our courts in connection with suits 
on restraint of trade and other related matters. Only a little over 
1 year ago, the United States Supreme Court upheld a lower court 
ruling and found the Sugar Institute guilty, on 40 separate counts, 
of engaging in a combination and conspiracy to restrain trade and 
commerce in sugar. In view of this Judgment of the court it would 
not appear to be sound public policy in any way to abet the re- 
turn of conditions which have been so bad that our courts have 
had to take drastic action in order to clean them up. 


And Secretary Ickes was even more outspoken about the 
matter in his letter to Chairman Jones of the House Agri- 
culture Committee when he wrote as follows: 

The audacity of one little group of manufacturing monopolists, 
the cane refiners, in demanding a legalized monopoly for them- 
selves illustrates the difficulties which Congress must face under 
a quota system in dealing with corporate aggregations of wealth 
which control the necessities of the daily life of our citizens. 
This, despite the long court record of this group of restraint of 
trade and the fact that the United States Tariff Commission 
investigated their claims and found they were not warranted in 
seeking governmental protection against even foreign competition. 
They insist upon a legalized monopoly for themselves through 
embargoes against both domestic and foreign competition and 
demand that the Congress without hesitation snuff out forth- 
with another $3,000,000 of annual import and export trade. 


JONES-COSTIGAN ACT WAS GOOD LEGISLATION 

The Jones-Costigan Act was a pretty sound piece of legis- 
lation. It sought by a system of processing taxes, benefit 
payments and quota to do a number of things. First, re- 
turns to actual growers, particularly small growers, would be 
increased. Second, benefit payments would be used to re- 
tire from production lands in high-cost areas, and thus free 
some of the market for low-cost sugar from Cuba, without 
doing any injustice to American producers. Third, child 
labor and substandard wages in the fields were to be elim- 
inated by requiring their elimination as a condition of 
receiving benefit payments. 

INVALIDATION OF PROCESSING TAX DID NOT REDUCE SUGAR PRICE 

But the Supreme Court in the Hoosac Mills case on June 6, 
1936, invalidated the processing tax and the production ad- 
justment payments. Many people imagined and some still 
imagine—those who do not buy sugar—that this would have 
caused a reduction in the price of sugar to consumers. It did 
not, however. The price of sugar in 1936 remained within 
one-tenth of a cent as high as it had been in 1935. The differ- 
ence was that without the tax or benefit payments there 
resulted, in the words of Secretary Wallace— 
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A wide change in distribution of income under the quota system; 
there was less to growers, laborers, and taxpayers; and a correspond- 
ing gain to domestic sugar processors and foreign sugar producers, 

The reason is, of course, that under the quota system supply 
is controlled, and sellers of sugar get all they can anyway— 
all the demand will pay. They kept on doing this even after 
the tax was invalidated. 

To quote Secretary Wallace further: 

The loss to sugar-beet growers that resulted automatically, under 
the established grower-processor contracts, from invalidation of the 
former processing tax and production adjustment contracts, was 
equal to approximately 50 percent of the former tax. (The decline 
in the income of growers was offset to some extent by payments 
under the 1936 agricultural conservation program.) It is estimated 
that at the same time the profits of beet processors were increased 
between 40 and 60 percent over their net income from operations 
during the calendar year 1935, when the processing tax was in effect. 
Sugar-beet growers whose returns had been decreased, although the 
total income of the sugar-beet industry virtually had not been 
affected, undertook to obtain an appropriate adjustment in their 
contracts with processors to compensate for the reduction in their 
income, but their efforts were of only limited success. 

This means, briefly, that at present the added price paid 
by American consumers for sugar is neither leading to a 
sounder industry, nor leading to reduced prices, and more 
economical production in the future, nor benefiting to any 
appreciable extent the sugar growers of the Nation. 

And as Secretary Wallace has said: 

In the absence of an adequate means for bringing about and 
preserving an equitable distribution of the increased income made 
available under the present quota system there does not appear 
to be justification for expecting consumers to continue to bear 
its cost. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SUGGESTION OFFERS SOLUTION 

And the point brought out by the Secretary is, of course, 
the reason for the President’s suggestion that an excise tax 
of 75 cents per hundred pounds be levied on sugar. This 
would raise about $100,000,000 and give the Government a 
fund to be used in benefit payments to assist actual sugar 
growers—the President has suggested that payments to fam- 
ily sized farms be at a higher rate than to larger producing 
units—to retire from production some of the lands in the 
highest-cost areas, and to commence again the process which 
lay at the heart of the Jones-Costigan Act. This process, 
briefly stated, consisted of, first, preventing further expan- 
sion of sugar production in the high-cost protected areas, 
second, returning to Cuba some of the market it has lost, 
and, third, using the proceeds of such a tax in benefit pay- 
ments that would give the Government a means of stipulat- 
ing, as a condition of receiving benefits, that growers pay 
standard wages and do not employ child labor. That such 
a tax will not raise the price is proven by the fact that the 
invalidation of the processing tax did not lower it. Sugar 
marketers are getting all they can get now—all the market 
will bear. 

Another essential part of the President’s program has got 
to be that no reduction be made in the quota for Cuba; 
that Cuba and other low-cost areas be allowed to share in 
making up quota deficits from other areas; and that as 
consumption increases, low-cost areas like Cuba be allowed to 
have increased quotas. And certainly any further embargo 
on refined sugar ought not to be tolerated. It can benefit 
in the end only the Sugar Trust. 

SOUND AND UNSOUND AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

A careful consideration of this sugar question brings out 
in bold relief the difference between what the agricul- 
tural policy of the administration really, at bottom, is and 
what, on the other hand, many misinformed people believe 
it to be. 

What it is is a program of putting American agriculture 
on a more sound economic basis by retiring a portion of 
acreage devoted now to crops that cannot be economically 
produced and which are soil-depleting, and by encouraging 
the use of that acreage in some other way more advan- 
tageous to the Nation as a whole and especially to future 
generations. To be fair to the farmer, who for years has 
received only a fraction of his proper share of the Nation's 
income, the Soil Conservation Act really buys out a vested 
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interest which he has built up in the production of a soil- 
depleting staple. In so doing the act operates not only to 
help the farmer but ultimately will lead to the carrying on 
of our agriculture at lower cost, which in turn will benefit 
the whole Nation. 

What the agricultural program is not but what, in the 
case of sugar, it is in danger of becoming is a process of 
increasing artificial advantages—whether benefit payments, 
quota restrictions, or tariff barriers—of a favored industry 
without limit on a sort of cost-plus basis wherein the Gov- 
ernment has no control over who will start producing the 
commodity or refining it or where or at what margin of 
profit, but is nevertheless called upon to take out of con- 
sumers’ pockets in one way or another an amount sufficient 
to cover the ever-increasing demands of this industry for 
what is called protection. 

I want to see American farmers, particularly farmers who 
work their own land and have family-sized farms, get a 
square deal. I think we still have some distance to go 
before they will have a square deal. 

But I am not in favor of any program that is founded 
on no logical plan for reaching a desirable goal. If benefit 
payments are made to farmers, they should result in an 
advantage not only to the farmer but to the Nation. Now, 
it would help the Nation if we made benefit payments to 
sugar producers in high-cost areas on condition that they 
reduced acreage, thus making room for more and cheaper 
sugar to get onto the consumers’ tables. It would be helpful 
if we were buying out part of this vested interest on a fair 
basis to sugar growers and to the Nation’s consumers. We 
could see an end to that process and could hope in future 
for something even better. It is decidedly not helpful to 
encourage the production of sugar at ever-increasing cost, 
thus creating a situation which goes from bad to worse, must 
inevitably lead to a reduced consumption of sugar in the 
Nation, and will some day fall of its own weight. This is 
exactly what the lobbyists are trying to do at present. 

We ought to have a reasonable protection for American 
sugar producers. It should be high enough to protect Ameri- 
can producers, who can produce sugar at somewhere near a 
reasonable margin above world costs and still make fair 
profits and pay fair wages. It should not be prohibitive. 

A quota system to control production and importation of 
raw sugar is all right when properly used. But we ought to 
be very careful that we do not fall into the trap of establish- 
ing a virtual embargo on refined sugar. Yet it seems that 
an embargo is exactly what the refiners are working toward. 

MONOPOLY AGAIN 


The demand of refiners that a virtual embargo be placed 
upon refined sugar is about the last straw. It means, of 
course, that American consumers must not only pay an addi- 
tional price for sugar equal to the higher cost of producing 
it in the United States, but must also pay as much more as 
American refiners choose to charge them, with the only limit 
to advancing prices the self-interest of the Sugar Trust 
itself, which presumably will never raise the price so high 
that no sugar will be sold at all. 

And we ought not to be encouraging the increase of sugar 
acreage in our domestic high-cost areas. Quoting Secretary 
Wallace again: 

It has been calculated that, on the basis of current yields and 
prices, each additional planted acre of Louisiana sugarcane neces- 
sarily involves a reduction in our export market by reducing our 
imports of sugar in an amount equal to the product of 3 acres of 
cotton. Likewise each additional average acre of sugar beets un- 
fortunately impairs our export market in an amount equal to the 
normal product of either 3 acres of corn or 6 acres of wheat. 

The total value of the investment in sugar production in 
both beets and cane, plus investment in beet-sugar refining, 
was shown to be $700,000,000 by the Tariff Commission re- 
port of 1934, and this included the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, in addition to continental United 
States. That value has probably been written up, not on 
account of added efficiency in the sugar industry, but by 
the action of the American Nation through its Congress. It 
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is interesting, and shocking, to observe that American con- 
sumers are paying annually enough extra for sugar to 
liquidate half that investment. This is too much to pay. 

We ought at least to hold the line the administration is 
trying to hold, that we are not going to permit production to 
be increased in high-cost protected areas. That line is ap- 
parently wavering under the pressure of monopoly lobbyists. 

Ideally, perhaps we ought not only to hold that line but 
to begin to use the proceeds from the tax proposed by the 
President to commence a process of fairly liquidating invest- 
ment in uneconomic high-cost sugar production. 


Federal District Judges Commenting on Evidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1937 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, the bill which places the same 
restrictions on Federal judges in district courts as State law 
or practice does on State judges in district courts is one 
intended to correct years of abuse of authority. 

Only six States of the Union permit trial judges to com- 
ment on evidence when instructing the jury. The other 
States have prohibition of such either in their State consti- 
tutions or by statute. 

If the people have such fixed and definite opinions as to 
the conduct of trials by their State judges, it is right to pre- 
sume they would like to have the same in trials before Fed- 
eral district judges. 

The American citizen’s idea of a fair, unbiased, impartial 
judge is one whose conduct on the bench is such that he 
appears to be a real arbiter and shows no signs or inclina- 
tion of leaning toward plaintiff or defendant in either crim- 
inal or civil cases. In years past some Federal district 
judges have almost acted as attorney, judge, and jury, all 
in one. Some jurors are intimidated by the drastic and 
vigorous comments of the judge and afraid to freely exer- 
cise their own minds in determining a verdict. The timid 
juror would hesitate to bring in a verdict that was sure to 
meet with a frown or cutting comment from the judge. 

Federal judges, like State judges, should never have had 
this power, and its abuse in some places resulted in making 
a mockery of a constitutional trial by a jury as contem- 
plated by the makers of the Constitution. Neither the Con- 
stitution nor any Federal statute gave them any such au- 
thority. They assumed this, like a great many other things, 
until trespass ripened into title. 

I have no complaint of either of the splendid judges of my 
State and have heard of no abuse of this authority, usurped 
by acquiescence for ages and occasionally wielded by tyrants 
on the bench. 

My idea of a fair trial by a jury is one where they are, first, 
unbiased, then carefully protected from propaganda during 
trial, even to the extent of prohibiting all newspapers. But 
the practice has been for a district judge to prohibit these 
outside interferences and then violate them all himself, 
giving them his views openly while prohibiting any other 
court officer or newspaper from so doing. 

No litigant should leave a courthouse feeling that he had 
the active opposition of both opposing counsel and the judge, 
presumed to be an open-minded referee on procedure only. 
It does not coincide with the average citizen’s idea of a fair 
trial and it is not a fair trial. An attorney is not supposed 
to have to wrestle with both opposing counsel and the judge 
practicing in the court. 

This is the position I took on the committee to which 
this bill was referred and contended for its favorable report 
and in supporting it here I do so from long-standing views 
on the subject. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to the Members of 
the House and those who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of the presence in Washington of 25,000 Boy Scouts. One 
admirable feature of this meeting is the attendance of not 
only of the Scouts from America but from all parts of 
the world. A Boy Scout is a Boy Scout the world over, 
devoted to the same high principle of citizenship. 

The membership of this great character-building organ- 
ization are not boys who will find their way into penal 
institutions. The lessons of honesty, truthfulness, polite- 
ness, and charity taught them is conducive to perfect con- 
duct. The intermingling of the Scouts from all lands 
spreads the universal brotherhood spirit. 

If all eligible boys in all lands were Scout members and 
met in frequent jamborees it would do more to alleviate 
national prejudices and foster sympathy for mankind and 
prevent war tendencies than all the money that could be 
expended for armaments. 

The National Capital, I am sure, welcomes this aggre- 
gation of America’s future leading citizens and commends 
the great and efficient work done by this organization in 
making real citizens for tomorrow. For these reasons I 
deem it fit and proper to mention their presence and the 
kindly feeling and great hopes entertained for the results 
to be obtained in this great organization, which teaches 
health, courtesy, and ideal citizenship. 


Constitutionality of Wages-and-Hours Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VIC DONAHEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT H, 
JACKSON 


Mr. DONAHEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the statement on the con- 
stitutionality of the wages-and-hours bill by Robert H. 
Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, before the joint hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor and 
the House Committee on Labor. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


For years we have heard easy lip service “in principle” to the 
commonplace that it is bad for America—economically as well as 
socially—to have child labor, sweated labor, low standards of 
living, inhumane and unhealthy working conditions. 

Today we are considering something more than “approval in 
principle” of these ideas. We have an effort, in the specific and 
exact terms of a bill, to make this devotion to ideals statutory 
instead of merely rhetorical. 

Bringing principles down to statutory reality is a tough-minded 
process, It means making decisions—practical decisions—on the 
balance of advantage and disadvantage—in the face of legal am- 
biguity, economic variation, and the human limitations of ad- 
ministration. It often means choosing the lesser evil—and 
making the choice work. 

I have been asked by the chairmen of both of these committees 
to discuss the constitutional problems suggested by the pending 
bill. I undertake this discussion in what I hope will be a realistic 
way, on the assumption that these committees are interested in 
finding a way to insure decent labor conditions for the submerged 
third of our population rather than in regretful excuses why 
nothing can be done. 

At the outset there is a popular and widespread impression that 
Congress rightfully has nothing to do with labor standards or 
working conditions in industry and that any effort to improve 
them must be a subtle encroachment on local government and a 
subversion of constitutional limitations. This misunderstanding 
is laid at rest by the recent statement of Chief Justice Hughes 
writing for a unanimous Court that “The Con in exercising 


gress 
the powers confided to it by the Constitution is as free as the 
States to recognize the fundamental interests of free labor“ (Ken- 
tucky Whip Co. v. Illinois Central, 299 U. S. 334). 
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CONGRESSIONAL POWER TO REGULATE COMMERCE AMONG STATES 


The power confided to Congress which this bill proposes to 
exercise, and in exercising, to recognize the fundamental interests 
of free labor, is the expressly given power to regulate commerce 
among the several States. The constitutional basis for the pro- 
posed legislation will appear from an examination of the scope of 
this power. 

The Supreme Court has upheld various types of regulation of 
interstate commerce upon several distinct constitutional theories. 
The attempt is to consolidate in a single bill all hopeful approaches 
to constitutionality, each complete in itself, so that if one or more 
falls at the hands of the Court, we will not be left for an interval 
while a new bill is being adopted. The result is that there is some 
overlapping in its provisions but no inconsistency in the operation 
or its objectives. 

Different judicial theories of the commerce power, which this bill 
invokes, may be classified as follows: 

1. There is the power directly to regulate or prohibit movement 
across State lines of goods deemed for any reason to offend against 
sound national policy. This power has been applied in many cases 
and denied in but one—the famous Child Labor case, to be discussed 
later. This bill invokes that power to regulate and prohibit by 
directly forbidding transportation of the products of the labor of 
children under 16 years of age, which ought not to be accepted in 
any fair market, and products made under conditions where 
workers are denied the right of self-organization by fear of labor 
spies and where their right to strike and to enforce collective 
bargaining is rendered ineffective by the use of professional strike- 
breakers, Such use of espionage and of professional strikebreakers 
is both a provocation of violence and an excuse for it, and offends 
against our national policy. 

2. Congress has the power to regulate competition in interstate 
commerce. It has exercised this power without question since the 
adoption of the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890, and again through 
the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act. In the 
exercise of this Congress has prohibited certain practices 
deemed injurious to competition in interstate commerce. It has 
prohibited many acts in themselves local, by employers engaged 
in productive industry, but which tended to a monopoly or to 
destroy competition. Under this power Congress has prohibited, 
under certain circumstances, the acquisition of the stock of one 
corporation by another. It has defined and prohibited unfair 
methods of competition. What then may be said of the employer 
who cuts wages, employs children, and sweats labor, for the pur- 
pose of gaining a competitive advantage in marketing his product 
in an interstate market? As pointed out by Prof. Thomas Reed 
Powell, of the Harvard Law School, and by other students of 
constitutional law, since Congress has the power to regulate con- 
ditions of competition as it has done through the antitrust acts, 
it may likewise prohibit the securing of a competitive advantage 
in interstate commerce through the adoption of oppressive and 
sweatshop labor conditions, 

It will be noted that part IV of this bill proceeds upon this 
theory, and its provisions may be sustained without overruling 
the Child Labor case. The factual basis for this view is that by 
prohibiting the use of substandard labor conditions by those who 
compete with employers who use fair labor standards, the great 
majority of employers who really desire to treat labor fairly are 
thereby protected against the unfair methods of competition of 
those who utilize sweatshop methods to gain a competitive 
advantage. 

And since Congress may regulate the conditions of competition 
in interstate commerce, it may protect the fair employer shipping 
in interstate commerce against the unfair competition of even his 
intrastate competitor under the doctrine of the Shreveport Rate 
cases (234 U. S. 342), a case to which the Supreme Court had 
occasion to allude with approval in the recent Wagner Act decision, 

3. The power to regulate commerce includes the power to elimi- 
nate labor conditions which lead to labor disputes which will 
directly burden or obstruct commerce (National Labor Relations 
Board v. Jones & Laughlin). This power is invoked in eliminat- 
ing excessive hours, inadequate pay, and child labor insofar as they 
tend to promote such labor disputes. 

4. The power to regulate commerce is held to include the power 
to prohibit transportation of goods into States in violation of the 
laws of such States and making such interstate goods subject to 
such State laws. This doctrine is supported by the decisions in- 
volving prison-made goods (Kentucky Whip & Collar case, Jan- 
uary 4, 1937, and Whitfield v. Ohio, 299 U. S. 431). This bill in- 
vokes this constitutional power by prohibiting consignment of 
goods into a State if produced under conditions that would have 
been unlawful within that State. 

5. The power to regulate commerce has been held to include 
power to eliminate a condition which affects the movement of 
goods, the price of goods, or which causes undue price fluctuations 
in interstate commerce. This doctrine is set forth in the cases 
relating to the regulations of stockyards and grain exchanges 
(Olsen case, 262 U. S. 1; Stafford case, 258 U. S. 495). This bill 
invokes this power by eliminating from interstate commerce goods 
produced by substandard labor conditions which affect interstate 
commerce in the manner stated. 

6. The power to regulate interstate commerce has been held to 
include the power to regulate conduct intended to divert or sub- 
stantially affect the movement of goods in interstate commerce. 
This is the doctrine of the Coronado Coal case (268 U. S. 295). 
This bill invokes such power to regulate such substandard labor 
practices as are found to be the result of an intention to divert 
the movement of goods in interstate commerce. 


It will be observed that these theories of the interstate com- 
merce power, as laid down by the Court, are complicated and 
overlapping, and that some could be directly and automatically 
applied, while others could be applied only where circumstances 
were found to warrant. It was, therefore, inevitable that any bill 
which tried to use these available weapons to fortify itself against 
the constitutional attack which labor and commerce legislation 
always faces should to a considerable extent sacrifice simplicity. 
For neither the subject-matter of the bill nor the legal theories 
underlying it can with practical safety be reduced to any one 
simple formula. But the bill is believed not to be conflicting 
within itself or self-defeating. 

In addition to rigid and direct exclusion from the channels of 
interstate commerce of those products made under conditions 
deemed oppressive at any time and under any circumstances, 
such as labor of children under 16, spied-upon labor, or strike- 
breaker brow-beaten labor, there is also included administrative 
proceedings before an independent board similar to the National 
Labor Relations Board or the Federal Trade Commission. 

As President Roosevelt has stated, “Even in the treatment of 
national problems there are geographical and industrial diversities 
which practical statesmanship cannot wholly ignore.” Portions 
of the bill relating to wages and hours would become operative 
as and when the Board created by the act orders their applica- 
tion. This bill does not plunge the Nation headlong into a rigid 
and widespread policy of regulating wages and hours. It per- 
mits the building up a body of experience and prevents the ex- 
tension of regulation faster than capacity properly to administer 
is acquired. The investigations of the Board will also provide the 
evidence and the findings upon which the Government can rest its 
argument if the contsitutionality of the act is assailed. 

The proposed bill, therefore, is (except as to the Child Labor 
case, to be dealt with later) backed by long-established precedents 
defining Federal power to regulate interstate commerce, Congress 
may so use the power as to stop interference from State laws, and 
it can equally protect it against employer lawlessness. It can fos- 
ter the legitimate and helpful trade as well as stop the unwhole- 
whip To quote again from the Chief Justice in the Kentucky 

case: 

“The power to prohibit interstate transportation has been up- 
held by this Court in relation to diseased livestock, lottery tickets, 
commodities owned by the interstate carrier transporting them, 
except such as may be required in the conduct of its business as a 
common carrier, adulterated and misbranded articles, under the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act; women, for immoral purposes; intoxi- 
cating liquors, diseased plants, stolen motor vehicies, and kidnaped 

ns.” 

A commerce clause broad enough to protect the children of the 
rich from kidnaping would seem not to be abused if it should also 
protect the children of the poor from exploitation. As Justice 


Holmes said, with the approval of Justices Brandeis, Clark, and 


McKenna, it was not intended to leave Congress free to prohibit 
traffic between States in lottery tickets and strong drink but not 
to prohibit the interstate shipment of “the product of ruined lives.” 


THE CHILD-LABOR DECISION AND STATE’S RIGHTS 


The power of Co to enact the bill is clear, under the deci- 
sions, both old and recent, except for the denial by the Supreme 
Court in the Child Labor case of the most simple and clear of all 
these theories. In 1918, by a 5 to 4 vote, the Supreme Court, in 
Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251), held invalid an act of Con- 
gress prohibiting interstate transportation of goods manufactured 
in violation of certain child-labor standards. 

In view of the President’s recommendation of legislation of the 
type proposed in the pending bill, and of the unique constitu- 
tional situation presented by that Supreme Court decision, it has 
seemed appropriate for the De ent of Justice to furnish these 
committees with the result of our studies of this bill, notwith- 
standing precedents against so doing. 

The Court's decision sheltering child labor from Federal action 
could affect only a part of the bill at most. But if it were over- 
ruled it would permit a simple and more understandable dealing 
with the question. 

The child labor decision was promulgated by a bare majority of 
numbers. They were Mr. Chief Justice White and Justices Van 
Devanter, Pitney, McReynolds, and Day, who wrote the prevailing 
opinion. A ringing dissent was Written by Mr. Justice Holmes 
and supported by Justices McKenna, Brandeis, and Clark, who 
could not be regarded as a minority in prestige. 

Legal scholarship received the decision with indignation and 
derision, which time has not softened. A leading authority on the 
Constitution has said: ; 

“There is certainly nothing in the Constitution which requires 
the decision of the majority. It is wretchedly supported by the 
argument of the opinion. The assertion [which the majority 
made] that ‘the act in its effect does not te transportation 
among the States’ is obviously unfounded.” (Thos. Reed Powell, 
3 Southern Law Quarterly, 175). 

Others pointed out that if a State attempted to stop the 
shipping in or shipping out of child labor made goods it would be 
held to be interstate commerce and void, while if the Nation pre- 
vented the shipment it was held not interstate commerce and void 
(Gordon, 32 Harvard Law Review, 45, 51-52). The game so far as 
the children were concerned seemed to be, heads they lost and 
tails they didn’t win. 

‘We owe it to our times to challenge the perversion of our Con- 
stitution injected into our law by the child labor decision. This 
bill would challenge it. We should give the courts a chance to 
remove this blemish from our judicial history. 


holding that 
the minimum wage law was unconstitutional (Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, 267 U. S. 525, decided in 1923). 
cently said that the importance of the minimum wage question, 
the close division of the Court by which the former decision was 
reached, and “the economic conditions which have supervened” in 


the years since it was decided made it not only appropriate, but we 
“fresh consid- 


minimum wage case with equal y appropriate 
but imperative fresh consideration of the child labor decision. Re- 
the minimum wage case, which it had only a few 


the Court, without expressly overruling earlier cases, plainly re- 
ceded from decisions such as Carter v. Carter Coal Company (298 
U. S. 238), which had seemed to cramp the interstate commerce 
wer into its lowest visible dimensions, 

The Court seems again to have been persuaded as Chief Justice 
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frequent confusion on the subject it is due to 
those considering this bill to analyze the effect which it has 
the reserved powers of the States. 
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to appeals to its competitors for protection 
tition? Its appeal is in law, as it is in common sense, to the 
ation to which was given power to establish the rule by which 
goods should move among the States. 

Mr. Justice ee in his pe in the Child Labor case, 
demolished the whole argument State rights are impaired 
by such legislation as this in the following x 

“The act does not meddle with anything belonging to the States. 
They may regulate their internal affairs and their domestic com- 
merce as they like. But when they seek to send their 
across the State line they are no longer within their rights. If 
there were no Constitution and no their power to cross 
the line would depend upon their neighbors. Under the Consti- 
tution such commerce belongs not to the States but to Congress 
to regulate. It may carry out its views of public policy whatever 
indirect effect they may have upon the activities of the States. 
Instead of being encountered by a prohibitive tariff at her bound- 
aries the State encounters the public policy of the United States 
which it is for Congress to The public policy of the 
ee , TANE bth ects Wie owe once Nite beurre 
as a w * 
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Care has been taken to hold the pending bill to a good faith 
regulation of interstate commerce and nothing 


permit, but it cannot dump its children into the Nation’s markets 
to demoralize our national standards. 

It has been that the child labor provisions should be 
embodied in separate legislation. It is not my function to advise 
as to policy, but we believe it would be more difficult to sustain 
separately than in company with the other substandard labor 


All of the labor practices attacked by this bill are related. All 
are types of oppression utilized for the purpose of gaining unfair 
competition in interstate commerce. One employer cuts wages, 
while another employs child labor, and still another employs 
sweatshop conditions, and all of these practices are a part of the 
vicious competition used in forcing down labor standards which 
it is appropriate to treat together in the regulation of interstate’ 
commerce. One of the constitutional bases of the pending bill 
is the principle announced in reference to the National Lance! 
Relations Act that prolific causes of strife which may have a 
serious effect upon interstate commerce may be prevented. It is 
obvious that this principle is applicable to wages, hours of em- | 
ployment, and the use of strikebreakers and spies, for those prac- 
tices have been prolific causes of labor strife. It is not clear that 
child labor standing alone has been the cause of industrial strife, 
FVG 
petition. A 

One reason for the unfortunate decision of the Child Labor case 
was that the Court failed to perceive that the legislation was 
related to the regulation of interstate 


PERMISSION TO STATES TO EXCLUDE UNFAIR PRODUCTS 


Two recent decisions have aroused hope of a new method of 
Federal and State cooperation to enforce proper labor standards. 
In Kentucky Whip & Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
(Jan. 4, 1937), the Supreme Court upheld the Ashurst-Sumners 


Even if the method is approved as to other labor standards, it is 
open to grave administrative difficulty. It would seem that if the 
Court is to sustain any Federal regulation of commerce in 


standard for goods in movement between the Sta 
& lawyerly preference for a difficult way of doing a simple thing, 
and the Kentucky Whip method may commend itself to the Court 
when direct regulation does not. If so, this bill is designed to get 
the benefit of such approval. While the Court is not certain to 
apply the prison-made goods precedents lately established to goods 
made by underaged or underpaid free labor, the constitutional 
experiment is worth trying. If easier administered provisions are 
sustained, resort to this less practicable plan will not be necessary. 
DUE PROCESS OF LAW 
Even if the subject matter is within Federal power, constitu- 


governmental authority” (Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332; Bunting V. 
Oregon, 243 U. S. 426). f 

Standards for determination of fair wages and reasonable working 
hours contained in the present bill are drawn with fairness to the 
employer. The standards are based on the value of the service ren- 
dered and the reasonableness of the period of working time consid- 
ering the nature of the employment. Furthermore, fairness to all 
parties concerned and reasonable treatment of special cases are 
assured by the provisions of the bill which require the Board to 
grant exemptions from the wage and hour regulations as the need 


a s 
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standards, or those who wish to see a better level of purchasing 
power in the masses of the people, can feel aggrieved at the general 
purposes and effects of this bill. Advancement of those objectives 
State by State, each exposed to the competition of States which 
tarry, has been the foundation of the employers’ most legitimate 
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objection to labor legislation. He is so far from being injured by 
this bill that it may be his chief protection against undermining of 
his market by methods which his own standards forbid. 

Neither in its general scope nor in its special treatment of par- 
ticular cases can the bill be pronounced arbitrary. For fair labor 
standards are required to be maintained only to the extent neces- 
sary in order to accomplish the interstate commerce purposes of the 

- legislation—purposes which fall clearly under the regulatory power 
of the Congress under the commerce clause. 

Due process is defined in respect of both Federal and State 
legislation in Nebbia v. New York (291 U. S. 502, 525): 

“The fifth amendment, in the field of Federal activity, and the 
fourteenth as respects State action, do not prohibit governmental 
regulation for the public welfare. They merely condition the 
exertion of the admitted power by securing that the end shall be 
accomplished by methods consistent with due process. And the 
guaranty of due process, as has often been held, demands only that 
the law shall not be unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, and 
that the means selected shall have a real and substantial relation 
to the object sought to be attained. It results that a regulation 
valid for one sort of business may be invalid for another sort, or 
for the same business under other circumstances, because the 
reasonableness of each regulation depends upon the relevant facts.” 

If regulation may be dependent on “relevant facts”, there can 
be no objection to delegating power to an administrative or quasi- 
judicial board to investigate, hear evidence, and decide those facts. 


DELEGATION OF POWER 


It must be borne in mind that there is nothing whatever in the 
Constitution that forbids Co: to make a delegation of its 
power. The prohibition is purely judge-made, not Constitution- 
made. 

The Supreme Court rarely finds fault with a congressional dele- 
gation of power. There is nothing in the recent decisions of the 
Court which would justify the Congress in abandoning administra- 
tive handling of modern complexities too numerous and diverse to 
be subjected to a single and inflexible rule directly imposed by the 
Congress. There are, it should be remembered, only two cases 
where congressional delegation of power has been adjudged invalid 
in 150 years of constitutional practice. 

The proposed bill deals with difficult and complex industrial 
situations, The draftsmen have been painstaking to make the 
standards as definite as the conditions with which they have had 
to deal permit without Imposing upon the diversities of American 
industry inflexible and unworkable rules. 

Nearly every legislative proposal dealing with complex economic 
conditions is attacked as arbitrary by those who do not like it. 
If the bill includes detailed standards, it is said to be arbitrary 
for want of discretion in enforcement. On the other hand, if it 
gives discretion to an enforcement agency, it is denounced for 
setting insufficient limits to “arbitrary discretion.” This bill has 
been attacked on both grounds, The very inconsistency of this 
attack suggests that the draftsmen of the bill have attempted a 
fair, equitable, and constitutional balance between the legal re- 
quirement of a standard and the practical requirement of work- 
able flexibility. 

A separate memorandum of the law on the subject of delega- 
tion of power has been prepared and will be filed with the 
committees. 

During this flash of liberalism that illuminates a judicial 
record otherwise pretty black for labor, we may reasonably hope 
that, after being balked a score of years, Congress will now be 
sustained in adding to the list of interstate contraband what 
Mr. Justice Holmes so aptly called “the product of ruined lives”, 
and in establishing commerce among the States on the basis of 
industrial justice to disadvantaged men. 

I will file copies of the statement on the delegation of power. 


Problems of the Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, June 15), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, OF NEW MEXICO, 
ON JULY 1, 1937 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address entitled “Lo, the Poor 
Indian”, delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting system 
yesterday afternoon by my colleague the junior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAveEz]. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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LO, THE POOR INDIAN! 


His people are a most interesting subject to speak about, be 
they the ones first discovered by Columbus, or those who so 
valiantly opposed Cortes in his conquest of Mexico, or possibly 
those encountered by Narvaez or De Soto in the pleasant waters 
of Florida, or we may be speaking of the Indians first seen by the 
heroic figures of Plymouth Rock, or still those who came in con- 
tact with Roger Williams or John Smith. Also vividly in our 
minds are those who suffered intense agony after being driven 
from the Carolinas, Alabama, and Mississippi into the western 
territory, or still those that “bit the dust” at the hands of the 
Bill Hickoks, the Kit Carsons, or the Buffalo Bills, or possibly 
those in the minds of the present-day child walking the streets of 
Fall River. We may recall the trials and tribulations of the Mis- 
sion and other Indians of California who were the victims of the 
energetic, so-called American civilization of the gold rush. We 
could go further and think of those of the American Southwest, 
the Pueblo Indians, lovable, peaceful, law-abiding citizens living 
in contentment and happiness for hundreds of years within the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona and being protected in their 
property rights by grants dating as far back as the days of Charles 
the Fifth of Spain. We may think and speak of the Navajo Tribe, 
independent, virtuous, industrious, and ever fighting for individual 
freedom and the right of individual existence. Indians have al- 
Ways been of interest to the American people. 

What is their problem today and what will their future be? 
Has the United States Government, as such, done its share in 
order to mitigate the mistakes of the past? If we are to judge 
the efforts of the American people by the efforts of the Congress 
of the country in making substantial appropriations presumably 
on behalf of the Indians, I believe that the American people have 
for many years tried to do what was fair and just for these good 
and noble people. 

The Indians as a whole are like any other race having their 
difficulties with the weather, the elements of time, nature, and 
economics, but their chief difficulty is with the Government itself. 
No one can deny that the Congress of the country has, for many 
years, made an honest and sincere effort to do the right thing 
by the first settlers of this continent, and if there be any dis- 
satisfaction today, and there is plenty of that, it has been 
brought about, not by what Congress has done or tried to do 
in behalf of the Indians, but by the way the laws and appropria- 
tions of the Congress have been administered by the particular 
agency of the Government that was created presumably to take 
care of the interests of the Indians. Said agency has become 
a typical Government bureau interested more in the perpetua- 
tion of its powers than in the welfare of the Indians. I have 
seen heads of the Indian Bureau come and go for years. There 
is more complaint today against the Indian Bureau than ever 
before. These complaints do not come from white settlers, trad- 
ers, neighbors of the Indians, but from the Indians themselves 
who are commencing to realize that they have grown up and do 
not care to be the subjects of regimentation or communism or 
even of charity, but prefer to be subjects of rights of citizens of 
the United States. 

It appears that notwithstanding the promises of the present 
Indian Commissioner that he would work in an effort to give the 
Indian self-government and to prepare him to solve his own 
problems, that all the energy of the said Bureau is now being 
used for the purpose of imposing upon the Indians throughout 
the entire Nation the will of the Bureau, a thing repugnant to 
anyone who has any red blood in his veins and who believes in 
the ideals and traditions of the American people. 

Notwithstanding the vast expenditures made by the Indian 
Bureau, outside of regular appropriations, since 1933, presumably 
on behalf of the Indians, in many instances the Indians are 
worse off today and more dissatisfied than they have been in 
many years, for the simple reason that the Indians themselves 
have had very little benefit. Millions of dollars have been spent 
in constructing superfluous administrative centers. Bureau em- 
ployees live in 815,000 houses but the Navajo still occupies the 
hogan. Administrative buildings constructed to be occupied by 
whom? Not by the Indian girl, no matter how well prepared, but 
by some friend of some professional uplifter. The Indian girl 
has to go back to the reservation and console herself with herding 
goats, if there are any left after the Bureau's reduction. Indian 
boys learn to be first-class mechafiics in Indian schools; but after 
they get out do they have an opportunity to drive one of the 
many hundreds of cars in use every day by the Indian Bureau? 
They have to sit around the reservation and watch someone else 
sent into the Indian area by the Indian Bureau to drive the old 
Ford truck. 

In 1934 the Congress passed the so-called Whecler-Howard bill, 
intending to give the Indians self-government. Many Members 
of Congress, feeling that the Indians should have self-government, 
supported the said bill, and it became the law of the land. 
But under the administration of the present Indian Bureau they 
are practically under subjugation, a thing not contemplated by 
the proponents of the Wheeler-Howard Act. It is intclerable to 
the Indians, as they never called themselves slaves. 

Indian agents swarm over the Indian reservations on behalf of 
Bureau ideas. Out of a total of some 223,000 ward Indians, only 
37,546 have voted in favor of the so-called reorganization act, 
which means that notwithstanding the active and energetic efforts 
of the Indian Bureau only this pitful number of Indians are fa- 
vorable to the so-called Wheeler-Howard Act. Vast sums of Gov- 
ernment funds have been spent to secure even this meager accept- 
ance. There are now 1,204 more employees in the Indian Bureau 
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than there were in 1934. No matter how well trained an Indian 
may be he has very little chance of competing with the so-called 
white experts of the Indian Bureau in filling the positions. It is 

getting time that the people of the United States who are so- 
ficitous of the Indians should insist that in these vast appropria- 
tions that are being made the Indian himself be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Indian is deeply interested in all of the social problems that 
the white man is interested in. He wants a lower death rate; he 
wants hospitals; he wants practical expenditures in order to get 
water for his stock and his farm; he wants schools to learn the 
three “R's”, but not schools that will put him back with the “Fol- 
som man.” The Indian Bureau has more experts to tell 
the Indian how to be an Indian than Heinz has varieties of food. 
Imagine sending a long-haired probably from Greenwich, 
to teach the Navajo how to weave, how to pound silver, how to 
dance—things that have been done by his ancestors for hundreds 
of years. As one Navajo stated before a standing committee of the 
Senate, “They are making « #00 for the benefit: o? the curious cast- 
erners who may visit the Indian country.” 

The Indian as a whole wants to live like you and I. He wants 
to have that American right of which we are all so proud of try- 
ing to better himself economically and otherwise, but he is handi- 
capped by the Indian Bureau that is trying to regiment him. 

I do know this, that Indians have ap to me and to a 
committee of Congress to be liberated from the ruthless efforts 
of the Bureau in reducing their herds of sheep and goats and 
being left in many instances in a state of poverty. 

Indians have pleaded with me to intercede against the arrests 
of Indians who are incarcerated because they opposed the Indian 
Bureau program. 

Indians have openly charged that if they dare oppose Indian 
Bureau pouroa a re are unable to get work on relief set-ups no 
matter how need: 

Indians have 5 that flag ceremonles in schools have 
been discontinued. 
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It brings one who is really interested in the Indians to the con- 
, clusion that if there is anything the matter with the Indians it 
e et emery ana What the Indian wants is to be left 
one. 


H. R. 7274—Federal Apprentice Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1937 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, 
the fate of this country within the next quarter of a century 
rests upon the shoulders of the 20,000,000 young people be- 
tween 16 and 25 who just now are coming into the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. They are pressing in at the back 
of the parade as older heads who have carried the burden 
before pass on by age or death at the front. The kind of 
government, the kind of civilization, we will have in America 
in the next 10 to 25 years depends upon the type of citizen 
we produce today. 

A few weeks ago this body was debating the problem of 
public relief for our destitute citizens. We have talked, for 
the most part, in terms of adult men and women, relating 
them as so much manpower to miles of roads, number of 
bridges, acres of soil conservation. We have viewed them as 
inanimate objects, without warmth or life—necessary evils 
which we are obliged to put up with, no matter how grudg- 
ingly. 

But there is a human side to this problem which I have 
heard mentioned scarcely at all. We have in this country, 
whether you like it or not, what amounts to a “lost genera- 
tion.” We have millions of young people who have come, 


and are coming of age in a period of distress when every 
door of opportunity is shut tight against them. These 
young people are thinking less of food and clothing and 
shelter than they are of a chance to get a foothold in the 
world of work. They know that somehow or other they 
can keep from starving. Where the next meal is to come 
from is far less of a problem to youth than finding one 
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small break in this vast barrier of joblessness and frustra- 
tion which faces them. 

There are between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 young people 
in the country today who are out of school and unable to 
find regular employment. Fully 1,000,000 of them have to 
depend on some form of public relief for subsistence. 
Thousands have never had a job of any sort although they 
have been out of school, in some instances, as much as 5 
years, Those just emerging from school have learned al- 
ready that the chances of getting a job are heavily stacked 
against them. For the time being they are “lost” just as 
surely as the babes in the woods, for whichever way they 
turn, they find themselves hemmed in by the economic bar- 
riers of the times. 

The plight of these young people transcends all immediate 
considerations of material wants. They are young and 
strong and elastic and can absorb their share of physical 
discomfort. But their spirits and characters are still plastic. 
The attitudes, prejudices, and points of view which they will 
have as men and women are determined by the molds pre- 
pared for them today. If society presents them with nothing 
but disillusionment while they are young, that disillusion- 
ment will color the whole of their adult lives. 

My bill, ladies and gentlemen, which we are considering 
today will give you an opportunity to offer a “helping hand” 
to the fine, splendid youth of our country when they need it 
most—now. We are all fully familiar with the fact that 
only a very small percentage of our youth coming out of our 
schools today are capable of earning their living with their 
minds; the majority of these boys and girls must eventually 
resort to the skilled trades, provided the opportunity is pre- 
sented to them. I determined, when I came to Washington, 
to use such influence as I had to help American young men 
and women get their chance to enter the skilled trades by 
the best road. That road has a signpost marked “Appren- 
ticeship.” Running off the road are many side roads. 
Some lead to exploitation, some to specialization, some to 
crowding the present journeymen out of their jobs; but the 
right road leads to full preparation in every process and 
operation of the trade. That these young people may arrive 
at their destination as fully qualified journeymen it is essen- 
tial that signposts be erected; that there be someone to erect 
those signposts, which are called standards, and keep them 
there. 

I began making inquiries about apprenticeship and the 
Federal agency handling this vital problem. I learned that 
it is a very small agency; that the entire force consists of 
about a dozen people; and that it is not even set up as & 
permanent agency of the Federal Government. It seemed 
to me that apprenticeship was certainly a matter worthy of 
the attention of the Congress of the United States. After 
consulting with officials directly concerned and with some of 
my colleagues in the House, I introduced a bill, which is now 
known as H. R. 7274, to establish this Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training in the United States Department of 
Labor, and make it a permanent function of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Testimony before the subcommittee of the House Labor 
Committee forcefully showed that the United States has 
never had a national system for the development of ap- 
prentices. We have depended on the apprenticeship systems 
of some of the more forward-looking employers and trade 
unions. Skilled workers from European countries have 
come to the United States by the hundreds of thousands, 
In the 25-year period 1912 to 1936, inclusive, there was a 
net increase from abroad of 1,214,291 skilled workers, even 
though beginning in 1932 more skilled workers left the coun- 
try each year than came in. That largely accounts for the 
startling fact that we let our young people shift for them- 
selves, and is one of the big reasons why we have not had 
an apprenticeship system, In 1930 there were three-quar- 
ters of a million young Americans employed in the skilled 
trades who were getting only such training as they could 
pick up. If there were places for that number, then they 
should have been receiving the benefits of apprenticeship. 
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I do not want to give the impression that the apprentice- 
ship problem is one which needs attention from the Federal 
Government only. It needs attention by States and by 
local areas. The efforts of all should be stimulated and 
coordinated by the Federal agency. While most of the 
States now have committees on apprentice training similar 
to the one on which I served in Connecticut, I feel that 
particular credit should be given the Legislatures in Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, and California for recognizing that 
State agencies on apprenticeship must have legal status and 
funds with which to work. 

I have always had a very special interest in apprenticeship. 
In the first place, I learned the molders’ trade as an appren- 
tice. I am mighty happy that I did learn that trade, too, 
but I do not now, and, as a matter of fact, I did not then, 
approve of that particular apprenticeship. I did a man’s 
work and drew a boy’s pay. I do not want to see any more 
of that kind of exploitation under the name of apprentice- 
ship in the United States. In the second place, I had the 
opportunity, while deputy commissioner of labor of Connecti- 
cut, to serve as chairman of the Connecticut State Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training, which ccoperated with the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. The appren- 
ticeship program developed by these cooperating agencies 
will eventually put an end to the chaos which has existed 
with respect to providing an adequate number of properly 
skilled mechanics and craftsmen. I knew that this program 
was greatly hampered by lack of legal status and money, 
both for the State committees and the Federal committees, 
and I have been amazed at the amount of work that has 
been accomplished in spite of these handicaps. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I can safely assure you 
that if you will vote in favor of this bill to enable the 
Department of Labor to formulate and promote the further- 
ance of labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare 
of apprentices and to cooperate with the States in the pro- 
motion of such standards, you will be paying a great debt to 
society by giving the youth of our country a new lease on life. 


Dedication of Post-Office Building at 
Lexington, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HERRON PEARSON, OF TENNESSEE, AT 
LEXINGTON, TENN., ON JUNE 12, 1937 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission 
granted me, I desire to extend my remarks and include 
therein the following address which I delivered at Lexing- 
ton, Tenn., on June 12, 1937, on the occasion of the laying 
of the cornerstone of a new post-office building: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and friends, I appreciate 
very much the courtesy which has been extended me in inviting 
me to be present in Lexington on this occasion and the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to say a few words in connection with the 
laying of the cornerstone of your new post-office building. As 
an evidence of my appreciation I have traveled over 1,000 miles 
for the specific purpose of being here and sharing with you the 
pleasure of this memorable day. 

I want to thank the previous speakers for the complimentary 
things which they have had to say about me and to assure both of 
them and all those here this afternoon that it was a genuine pleas- 
ure to me to be able to have a part in obtaining this building 
which I think will mean so much in the advancement of the city 
of Lexington and Henderson County. 

I have been impressed by the ceremony carried on under the aus- 
pices of my brother Masons. To me it is peculiarly fitting that the 
laying of cornerstones has been under the supervision of the mem- 
bership of Free and Accepted Masons for many, many years because 
they are builders in every sense of the term. This great order had 
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its birth as a result of the desire on the part of builders in the early 
days to band themselves together for their mutual protection and 
benefit and for the purpose of elevating their crafts and professions. 
Not only are they builders of permanent buildings and structures 
but they are builders of character and citizenship as well, and the 
great lodge in charge of this program this afternoon has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the citizenship of Henderson County. It is 
my privilege to be affiliated with Jackson Lodge, No. 45, one of the 
oldest lodges in America, and I shall always appreciate what the 
Masonic lodge practices and stands for. 

This occasion prompts me to reminisce and to review briefly the 
progress which the State of Tennessee has made during the years of 
its Statehood. Exactly 141 years ago on the lst day of this month 
Tennessee was admitted to the Union of States and with her admis- 
sion came the realization of the dreams of those restless pioneers, 
our forbears, who had struggled so long for this privilege. 

At that time Tennessee was a wild and isolated frontier far 
from the central seat of government, and the early settlers had 
overcome obstacles that were almost insurmountable to establish 
a civilization of their own. It is a story of stout hearts, intrepid 
souls, and high ambitions, and during the years which have fol- 
lowed, by virtue of the fortitude and hardihood of her citizenship, 
Tennessee has written a history as complete as that of any State 
in the Union. She has furnished 3 Presidents to the Nation, 14 
Cabinet members, 5 Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and none of us can forget the outstanding deeds of Jackson, 
Sevier, Crockett, and Forrest and the contributions which they 
have made to our illustrious i- 

Our State has kept abreast of advancing civilization, and today 
it is populated by over 3,000,000 people whom President Theodore 
Roosevelt once said “are the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon blood.” 
Sixty percent of our people are native born, truly representative 
Americans. 

One of the greatest factors in the development of Tennessee has 
been the Postal Service of the United States Government, and I 
sometimes think we accept it as a matter of course without 
acknowledging our appreciation of what our Government is doing 
for us in this respect. Today there is not a family living under 
the American flag that does not enjoy the benefits of the most 
perfect mail system in the world. No matter how far removed or 
remote the home may be situated from a county seat of govern- 
ment, it enjoys daily delivery of the mail through the service of our 
post-office system. 


We think of the Postal Service as being a new organization, | 


when as a matter of fact it is one of the oldest institutions known 
to history. Its existence antedates that of the Medes and Persians, 
and even in heathen China hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christ a postal system existed. 

were imperfect and did not meet the needs of the people, but from 
that crude system, by reason of perseverance and the expenditure 
of money, we have evolved a thoroughly modern system which 
excels that of any other nation. America had a postal system 
when the first settlers came to this continent, and when we read 
of Paul Revere and his midnight ride along the Atlantic coast 
we realize that he was nothing more nor less than a postman 
carrying the news from hamlet to hamlet. The carrier of news by 
horse and foot has given way to swifter means of tion, 
and today we enjoy hourly deliveries of mail by automobile, fast 
trains, and airplanes, and the broad expanses of America can be 
covered by our Postal System in a matter of a very few hours, no 
matter how distant the point of travel may be. 

The building which we are starting today will be another link 
in our system of Federal buildings and a permanent reminder to 
the people of this community that our Government still exists 
and is interested in our welfare. When we build a private home 
phar or gpa Tage tree EE ot ue A TER E 
munity. 

When we build a business house it is only an investment of 
private capital, but when our Government erects in the heart of 
a community a building such as this in which to house its gov- 
ernmental agencies, that building becomes symbolic and em- 
blematic of all of the power and the glory of the National Gov- 
ernment. It is intended to challenge the respect of every citizen 
and patron. It becomes the citadel of justice, home of govern- 
ment, and the evidence of governmental greatness. It is a con- 
stant reminder that we live in and enjoy the privileges of the 

test republic on earth; that our Constitution still lives and 

t no man or set of men is strong enough or powerful enough 
to overthrow or override this Government or its laws. 

I hope that this structure will never be desecrated. It is no 
place for the anarchist, the disbeliever, or the traitor. It is to be 
built for and by the law-abiding, loyal, patriotic citizen, and to 
voice disloyal beliefs, to encourage revolutions, or to be disrespect- 
ful to constituted authorities within its walls will be a sacrilege 
and a desecration. May its sanctity and its dignity always be 
maintained. 

This building has been made possible through the cooperation 
of the citizenship of this county with the Federal Government, 
through the efforts of your efficient postmaster, and through the 
willingness of the Post Office Department to accede to our re- 
quest to build a structure which the business of this office justi- 
fies, and which has been justly earned by the people who expect 
to transact their business through the Postal System. It belongs 
to you and its doors will stand open to every resident of this 
county regardless of political affiliations, color, or creed, I con- 
gratulate you and share with you the pride and satisfaction which 
must be yours today. 


It is true these early systems 
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Shall C. I. O. Be Incorporated? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BERGEN EVENING RECORD 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks by printing an editorial from 
the Bergen Evening Record, published by John Borg at 
Hackensack, N. J., I present the following: 

[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of July 1, 1937] 
SHALL C. I. o. BE INCORPORATED? 


Dynamite blows a railroad spur into flying splinters; a bomb 
explodes directly behind a bab pang A of 3 a 
dynamite losion destroys a 85, was a 
ae Strikers are on the march in Ohio, 


pistols, and eight human beings are killed. 
Rarely in the Nation’s varied experience with industrial strife 
and civil revolution has it witnessed violence comparable with the 


present conflict between the Committee for Industrial 
and so-called Little Steel. The issue seems clearly 
defined. C. I. O. demands a t with Little Steel. 


4 5 signed 
Little Steel will not sign with C. I. O. as now constituted. Failure 
of arbitration increased the tension; violence and hate have ex- 


writing.” 5 
benefit could accrue if Little Steel abruptly and under duress 
should now agree to sign such a paper containing many words? 
With whom would it be contracting? Who is the party of the 
second part? 

The C. I. O. refuses to incorporate itself, to stand up and be 
legally identified. It is one of the most potent agencies now func- 

in America’s economic life; it essays to control and domi- 

nate the jobs, the fortunes, and the very lives of millions of 
American workmen; it violently asserts its right to call strikes and 
exact settlements; it arrogates to itself the power to bargain and 
to contract for the right to work possessed by these millions of 
American freemen. But by its refusal to organize itself as a cor- 
poration it wants to disclaim all the public and personal responsi- 
bilities it should assume for the citizens it claims to represent and 
public, which must perforce pay the freight. 
Highly jesuitical arguments have been advanced by the Leftists 
to defend this irresponsibility, but they are untenable. A business- 
man who commits himself to a contract is certainly entitled to 
know with whom he is contracting and what safeguards he has 
against breach of contract. If C. I. O. insists that John L. Lewis’ 
contractual power and authority are unquestioned and unbreak- 
able, that does not settle the matter. It merely complicates it, 
since that doctrine necessitates the admission that Mr. Lewis is 
the sole and absolute dictator of all American workmen. 

If C. I. O. wishes to contend that its refusal to incorporate 
ere, to finance strikes in 


capital, large and small, from 
plants employing 200,000 the village 
These are the paramount issues in the conflict between C. I. O. 
and Little Steel in the Mahoning Valley, where all labor is being 
and its cause prejudiced by gunplay and violence, 
American citizens do not like dynamite explosions and guns, no 
matter who is firing them. Public sentiment is rapidly turning 
against C. L O., no matter how frantically and speciously it 
blames all the riot and destruction on the machinations of capi- 
talists and company guards. Pickets, armed with baseball bats 
and clubs, who surround plants to prevent workers from entering 
them are not entirely harmless and blameless babes in arms. 
Seen in that light, the picture of C. I. O's harmless, helpless, 
and innocent victims of police brutality is slightly out of focus. 
It is, therefore, high time that C. I. O. recognize its respon- 
sibility to the American public as well as its responsibility to 
that portion of American labor which hopefully looks to it for 
intelligent light and honest leadership. If it has all of the power 
and authority which it claims, it will protect itself and the Amer- 
ican labor movement against the violence, destruction, and an- 
archy that are now causing a revulsion of public opinion which 
may ultimately destroy organized labor. 
But in any event, it has now become such a potent economic 
factor that the public welfare requires that it be incorporated 


barber shop employing 2. 
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and that it assume its proportionate share of our common obliga- 
tion to preserve this democracy for posterity. 


Wanted: A National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


ARTICLE BY ANTHONY M. TURANO IN THE AMERICAN MER- 
CURY FOR JULY 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, what the country wants is a 
national lottery. 

When the country wants something, it wants what it 
wants when it wants it. 


The American Mercury, leading American magazine, even 
now reiterates this want of the American people. Anthony 
M. Turano, leading American writer, writing for the Amer- 
ican Mercury for July, is irresistible in his excellent article, 
Wanted: A National Lottery. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House and for the benefit 
of the American Congress, I include Mr. Turano’s article 
which follows: ; 

WANTED: A NATIONAL LOTTERY 
(By Anthony M. Turano) 


According to authoritative estimates, more than $6,000,000,000 
a year is invested by Americans, infidel and devout, in illegal 
lotteries of one form or another. And as most citizens refuse to 
believe that the private gaming urge is a proper concern of the 
constabulery, the legal attempt to control the individual in the 
disposition of pin money has been no more successful than the 
late glorious endeavor to regulate the liquid receipts of his gullet. 
Indeed, for hypocritical contrast between the laws and the facts, 
the Volstead Act is an exact parallel. To promote the same dis- 
credited theory that souls may be saved by legislative action, a 
universal human activity that could be made to yield huge sums 
by taxation is driven underground, for the exclusive benefit of 
foreign promoters and domestic swindlers. 

Contrary to the general impression, the supposed immorality 
of sweepstakes is a sanctimonious concept of comparatively 
recent origin, recognized only in Anglo-Puritan nations. When- 
ever the ancient Israelites were about to make an important 
decision, and no direct advice was forthcoming from Jehovah, 
they submitted the question to Urim and Thummim, i. e., a 
few flings of a special pair of dice ceremoniously brought out by 
a high priest. Consequently, no prophetic guidance is to be found 
in the Ten Commandments about the relation of gambling to 
salvation. Although the New Testament contains a few invec- 
tives against money changers, the disciple Matthew was chosen 


by lot; and when the medieval doctors compiled the seven deadly 


sins, they omitted all reference to the risking of nickels to gain 
dollars. So that ever since the first modern lottery at Bruges in 
1446, most Christian nations have recognized the sale of chances 
for cash prizes as a harmless and easy system of voluntary 
taxation. 

In our own early history, the business was considered so far 
beyond religious concern that Jefferson disposed of some acres by 
raffle, and George Washington purchased the first ticket in a 
lottery authorized by the Continental Congress to defray the 
expenses of the Revolutionary War. Moreover, Faneuil Hall was 
rebult after a fire through the proceeds of a patriotic lottery; 
Columbia University owes its inception to a sweepstake; and 
Harvard raised needed funds by similar means. Indeed, to build 
or repair a house of worship by selling numbers was considered an 
outstanding form of righteous endeavor. State drawings for 
numerous public purposes were conducted for many decades in 
every part of the Union. 

Then came the great wave of decency and bigotry, during which 
the stigma diaboli was impressed on all forms of pleasure. An 
eleventh commandment was promulgated to insure universal so- 
briety, and an eighth deadly sin was found to dwell in every penny- 
ante wager. In characteristic American response to the new reve- 
lation, 39 States banished lotteries by constitutional provision, and 
the other 9 followed suit by statutory declaration; while the Fed- 
eral Government proceeded to save the mail boxes from satanic 
contamination by denying the postal privilege to sweepstakes tick- 
ets. The result is still with us in the form of a holy network of 
self-contradictory legal enactments, all designed to save the citi- 
zenry from mercenary temptation. 

According to the current legal definition, a contest becomes a 


_ lottery only when it involves three elements: (1) A consideration 
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paid for participation; (2) a prize in money or other property; 
and (3) the winner must be determined by lot or chance. Under 
the casuistries of Idaho, however, the law does not apply to raffles 
of homesteads under the Carey Act “or other government land 
drawings.” New Mexico has a saving clause in favor of “any fair 
held in this State for the benefit of any church or religious so- 
ciety”; evidently, satanically acquired money assumes an aroma of 
holiness as soon as it is consecrated to the Lord. Exceptions in 
favor of pari-mutuel betting on horse races are now recognized in 
13 States where, to be sure, the business involves some downright 
un-Christian gambling, but such wagering is not a lottery, because 
the outcome depends on the ” of the steed and his jockey, 
and the purchase of a ticket is the result of critical judgment. In 
Nevada, every form of gambling is legal, including roulette, poker, 
blackjack, slot machines, and wheels of fortune; yet lotteries are 
still prohibited by constitutional provision. 

Even in States where the strict legal definition is in force, count- 
less lotteries frequently qualify as harmless “gift enterprises” by 
evading one phase or another of the three-cornered requirement. 
A well-known example is to be seen in the “bank nites” now con- 
ducted by 5,000 American movie houses. According to some judi- 
cial rulings, such schemes fall squarely within the statutory pro- 
hibition, but other jurists maintain that the element of “consid- 
eration” is because the customer pays only for the enter- 
tainment. Perhaps all God-fearing movie fans were attracted 
entirely by Mickey Mouse, rather than the $6,000,000 which was 
distributed last year in individual prizes running as high as $2,700. 
But if so, the name of the infidels is legion: largely because of these 
drawings, the theaters of the Republic collected $250,000,000 more 
in 1936 than in the previous year. 

Another instance is the “contest” being conducted at this writing 
by the manufacturer of a popular cigarette, for the final distribu- 
tion of $100,000 as a first prize and a like sum in smaller rewards. 
Instead of sending three cigarette wrappers, the contestant may 
substitute the same number of “reasonably accurate hand-drawn 
facsimilies." Of course, nobody will take the trouble to reproduce 
with a pencil something that can be had for 15 cents. On the day 
after the contest opened several tobacco stores in my home town 
had exhausted their stock of the commodity in question, presum- 
ably to contestants. But the legal requirements were nonetheless 
met by the fact that the investment of money was not 
to participation. The plan also escapes the third legal ingredient 
of a lottery, on the theory that the prizes are not given by lot, but 
according to the most “skillful” solutions of a series of cartoons of 
historical personages. No ordinary citizen is likely to score very 
highly, for instance, unless his calm cerebrations enable him to 
detect that the picture of a hen, a rake, and an egg (hen-rake-lay) 
calls for Henry Clay, and not Patrick Henry. 

Such money-raising methods are openly used in every part of the 
Republic. Under the rules of a subscription drive currently being 
operated by a San Francisco newspaper, a $6,000 prize goes to the 
wizard who can solve such riddles as naming John Boles from a 
drawing of a “J” and two bowls. To be sure, most judges would 
uphold these devices as harmless forms of advertising. Yet such 
is the moral and legal confusion between a “prize contest” and a 
lottery that identical schemes are invariably suppressed when the 
customer pays cash for his ticket. In the Selection Sweepstakes 
recently conducted for humanitarian purposes by a New York cor- 
poration, the awards likewise depended on the clever ent 
of numbers 1 to 16, each representing the name of a charitable 
society. The fairness of the drawings was insured by Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, a social worker of unquestionable reputation. Never- 
theless, the business was excluded from the mails because it failed 
to qualify sufficiently as a game of skill. The learned lawgivers 
are evidently unable to decide under what conditions a legal joker 
makes a noise like a wild deuce. 

But, leaving all this legal hairsplitting to special trained offi- 
cials, the lay population continues to satisfy its gaming instinct 
in equal disregard of the law and the prophets. When 992 coun- 
terfoils were drawn by the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes in October 
1936 it was found that 465 of the lucky tickets were held by highly 
respectable Americans. In May of the same year 44 percent of 
the winnings came to residents of the United States. The plausi- 
ble estimate of the New York Times is that the total American 
investment in the same lottery in 1935 was $5,000,000, of which 
only $3,000,000 came back in prizes. And this is only one of the 
many concerns that Americans help to finance. Until 1932 a high- 
powered radio station in Mexico was broadcasting several daily 
sales talks about a Mexican lottery, for the special benefit of cus- 
tomers across the border. Every other foreign sweepstake main- 
tains secret offices in all sections of the Republic. Indeed, about 
2 years ago, Representative EDWARD A. Kenney, of New Jersey, in- 
troduced in evidence before the Ways and Means Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives a great parchment, 8 feet long 
by 2 feet wide, upon which were mounted various samples of lot- 
tery tickets available in the American market. According to a 
recent statement of Horace J. Donnelly, Assistant Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department: “A check was made in 1932, based upon 
the number of lottery tickets confiscated under the postal and 
customs laws, and it developed that probably $500,000,000 yearly 
was prevented from going to these foreign countries.” Nobody 
knows, of course, the ratio that this staggering figure bears to the 
amount of money that reaches its destination. 

Added to the army of fiscal agents for foreign lotteries are in- 
numerable promoters of equally illegal domestic enterprises. Thus 
in the past 2 or 3 years countless tickets have been sold to an 
International Federation Xth Olympiad Sweepstakes, a Golden 
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Gate Bridge Lottery, and hundreds of other skin games of the 
chain-letter variety. But these are small-time organizations com- 
pared to policy-slip or numbers, a system originating among the 
Negroes of Harlem and later introduced in most eastern cities by 
gangster “Dutch” Schultz and his illustrious successors. By fre- 
quently disposing of competitors in the usual machine-gun man- 
ner, the syndicate now in charge manages to collect about 
$300,000,000 annually.’ 

A few “policy kings” were arrested in 1935 as income-tax evaders, 
and it was found that they had pocketed net returns of more than 
$1,000,000 each. Additional millions are annually extracted by 
dealers in counterfeit tickets to bona-fide foreign sweepstakes, 
while other entrepreneurs dispose of great cargoes of worthless 
chances to fictitious domestic schemes. The Postmaster General's 
report for 1935 mentions the arrest of 10 dealers in sweepstakes 
“who sold more than $26,000,000 worth of such tickets, all of 
which were spurious.” An equally prosperous group of 28 similar 
merchants was brought to trial in 1936. 

n 


So it appears that whether the chosen field be bank night, 
picture puzzle, policy, Irish hospitals, or keno, everybody plays, 
and shames the statutes. And if practicing Christians scream in 
horror at the suggestion that lotteries be legalized, they usually 
do so during brea* spells between one church raffle and the 
next. Yet if the learned legislators and their ecclesiastical 
prompters could be induced to emerge from the fog of hypocrisy 
and technicality that envelops the subject, the greater part of this 
immense sum could be diverted into the Public When 
it is remembered that Prance, with a population of only 42, ,000,000, 
manages to collect $480,000,000 a year from its official lottery, it 
is not difficult to agree that a similarly managed American sweep- 
stake would yield the National Goyernment at least $1,000,000,000 
annually. The importance of such a contribution toward bal- 
ancing the Budget will be realized by bearing in mind that it 
equals two-thirds of the annual returns from all Federal income 
taxes. 


In a bill recently introduced in Congress by Representative 
KENNEY special provision is made for the management of a pro- 
posed lottery through the existing facilities of the Post Office De- 
partment. If such a system were adopted, the annual operating 
expenses would probably not exceed $200,000,000. So that, even if 
it were determined to distribute $1,000,000,000 in prizes, the gross 
sum to be raised by the sale of $2 tickets and $1 half tickets 
need not be greater than $2,200,000,000 a year, which is only one- 
third of the figure now being spent illegally. 

The amount of the grand prize would depend on whether it is 
better to produce a few more millionaires, or to increase the win- 
ning possibilities of each ticket by offering a greater number of 
smaller but substantial awards. Such details could easily be 
varied to fit the popular response to each drawing. Judging, 
however, from the system used in most European countries, an 
American sweepstake distributing $1,000,000,000 a year would 5 
ably make 50 quarterly awards of $300,000, and 500 others of $75,- 
000, with 1,000 more tickets winning modest fortunes of $5,000, and 
5,000 contestants receiving $20,000 each. The remaining $47,500,- 
000 would be divided among 25,000 investors in a series of smaller 
prizes ranging from $10,000 to $500. Some of the larger awards 
could be given in the form of annuities or other interest-bearing 
investments created by the lottery administration. Each wind- 
fall would be exempt from Federal income tax levies. 

It is certain that a national sweepstake, managed as an official 
monopoly, would not be subject to any of the objections that 
were properly advanced against the famous Louisiana Lottery; 
for it is well known that this scheme was conducted by a private 
corporation, with no other State control than a small on 

. A Government lottery would be subject to strict audit- 
ing, no less than any other administrative agency. Besides insur- 
ing a low cost of ee and ee, making more money avail- 
able for prizes, the plan would guarantee the absolute genuine- 
ness of each ticket. It has been suggested that such a use of the 
mails would be in conflict with the constitutional or statutory pro- 
visions of the various States. But it should be plain that no local 
authority could legally impede the postal activities of the United 
States, nor interfere with the legitimate collection of national 
Tevenue. Moreover, despite the el of State laws against 
lotteries, none of them clearly prohibits such enterprises as State 
or national monopolies. 

To be sure, it is also argued by holy men that participation in a 
lottery is immoral, since the prize winner gets so for 
practically nothing. But the same unearned increment exists 
in every legal transaction in bonds or acres, and particularly in 
the insurance money received by vestrymen when the church 
burns. It is further insisted, on the strength of a judicial de- 
cision, that the sale of lottery tickets “cultivates a gambling 
spirit and tends to a hatred of honest labor.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether any sane person would quit his regular employment 
simply because a legally acquired slip of paper gives him 1 
chance in about 20,000 of winning a fortune. If the proceeds of 
a national sweepstake were earmarked for old-age relief or some 
other humanitarian purpose, the average citizen would gladly 
contribute his quota; and if Dame Luck failed to favor him, he 
would be satisfied with the excitement derived from the imagina- 
tive possibilities of sudden riches. Despite the alleged certainties 
of post-mortem salvation, most people know that this terrestrial 
life, at its legitimate best, is a rapid succession of risks and 
chances, 
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If there were any connection between raffies and personal thrift, 
this virtue would be the exclusive monopoly of England, Japan, 
and America, the only major powers whose inhabitants buy lottery 
tickets abroad, but the truth is that sweepstakes are legal in 
more than 30 respectable nations, including Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, and several South American Republics. China is largely 
financed by a yearly drawing whose grand prize is $500,000; 
Sweden's cash gains from the same source are devoted to cul- 
tural advancement; while Turkey uses the proceeds to buy air- 
planes. Yet in none of these nations has there been any de- 
terioration in the moral sense of the citizenry. 

In brief, the antilottery argument is based on the hypocritical 


assumption that things legally prohibited cease to exist, and that 
the proper exercise of Christian fortitude compels us to gag at a 
trading stamp and swallow a bookmaker. The simple question 


benefit of foreign and local racketeers or shall it be legally pro- 
tected, as a harmless source of pleasure, for the incidental benefit 
of the Public Treasury? 


Democracy Will Keep the Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. F. RYAN DUFFY, OF WISCONSIN, AT THE 
4TH OF JULY CELEBRATION, WHITE HOUSE ELLIPSE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JULY 5, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, yesterday here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] 
delivered a very able address at the White House Ellipse in 
connection with the Fourth of July celebration. I ask leave 
to have the address inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Since the dawn of civilization, human beings have been accus- 
tomed to celebrate birthdays. They are usually occasions of joy, 
and they give an opportunity for those concerned to express hap- 
piness because some man or some woman was born. But today 
we celebrate a different kind of a birthday. You will hear the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, which is the birth 
certificate of a new-born nation. 

It is well that we pause at least once a year to consider what a 
courageous undertaking it was for our forefathers to declare their 
independence from the strongest nation in existence at that time. 
There were many scoffers in those days, who loudly proclaimed 
that such an undertaking could not be successful; and again 
there were many people at that time who really belived that a 
nation of men could not be trusted with self-government, and 
that laws could not be made by those who would have to obey 
them. 


We are celebrating the day on which our separate national ex- 
istence was declared. This is the birthday of freedom, although 
the right to life, and to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is as 
old as humanity itself. 

The driving force which kept alive the struggle of the colonists 
against tyranny and op was the knowledge that their cause 
was just. The battle for freedom gave life to hopes which had for 
many generations been suppressed in human breasts. 

Our forefathers suffered much in their struggle for liberty and 
independence, and they were willing to, and did, endure great 
hardships and physical discomforts as the result of their intense 
yearning to attain real freedom. 

The people who came to this country from the various nations 
of Europe were those who detested tryanny. They were the brave 
and us souls who would sacrifice everything for liberty, 
and hence it is that the best blood of the old world came to the 
new. The 13 struggling colonies became a Nation only because 
the colonists were of that courageous, indomitable type, but also 
because people of other nations sympathized with our forefathers 
in their quest for liberty. France with her soldiers under Lafa- 
yette and Rochambeau, Germany with her soldiers under the in- 
spiration of Baron Von Steuben, the fine assistance from Poland 
under the leadership of Kosciusko and Pulaski, the splendid 
companies and regiments of Irish troops, these and many others 
from the European nations, contributed to the colonists’ ulti- 
mate success, and in the foundation of this great Nation. 

Every American citizen on this day should rejoice that this 
Nation was born, because our citizens have freedom and liber- 
ties, rights and privileges, such as are enjoyed by no other peo- 
ples of the world. And, what gifts do we bring on this birthday 
celebration? Should they not be loyal to this Government 
and a determination to unselfishly serve its best interests? 
Should we not now express our willingness to make sacrifices 
for this Nation, just as all of the generations that have gone 
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which must be solved in order to bring a greater measure of justice 


the earth have shown greater moral courage and as much good 
sense as has been shown so many times by the American people in 
times of trouble and distress. 

When the road is block along which we as a people have been 
traveling toward our goal of justice and happiness, we should have 
the constructive and unhesitating courage to blaze new trails and 
to build new passageways, so that the desired objectives may be 


tested men’s souls. We have proved that a 
ocracy can stand violent strains and periods of distress when 
per leadership is given, and this country has indeed been for- 
tunate in its leadership. This Nation should be thankful for the 
inspired leadership which has guided us out of the grave dangers 
of an economic upheaval. Democracy has reached its height of 
attainment recently in our concern for the bettering of conditions 
for the unfortunate and the underprivileged. 

All about us here we see the tents which are housing some 25,000 
of Boy Scouts. It is an inspiring sight that so many of them are 
here these exercises tonight. We need have little fear 
for the future of America if all of our young boys could have Boy 
Scout training, and in their lives carry out the patriotic teachings 
which they learned as Scouts. is safer when a con- 
siderable proportion of its people really believe in those ideals 
which a Scout holds dear. 

Let us as patriotic citizens give thanks for our great country. 
Treasure our Nation; it was wrested from tyranny and built by 
democracy. The greatest of privileges is liberty—a liberty con- 
ceived in , proclaimed by faith, defended by strength, and 
preserved by loyalty. This liberty was our heritage; we must give 
it to posterity. We protect our liberty by our democracy, The 
supremacy of democracy means the salvation of America. Keep 
faith in democracy and democracy will keep the faith. 


Industry and Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DANIEL C. ROPER, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE, JULY 5, 1937 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on July 5, 1937, Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, made a speech over 
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a Nation-wide hook-up of the National Broadcasting Co., on 
the subject, Industry and Labor—Their Mutual Problems. 

It is a very timely utterance. All Senators, as well as the 
country, I know will be interested in it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


I thank Mr. Oliver Owen Kuhn, managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Star, and the National Broadcasting Co. for the opportunity 
afforded me tonight to visit again with the Nation-wide family of 
the radio forum. The commendable objective of this radio forum, 
now entering on its seventh year, is to help the American people 
to better keep pace with and better understand national problems 
through the process of free discussion. 

On the natal-day anniversary of the oldest and greatest democ- 
racy in the world we naturally think in terms of human relations, 
Accordingly I use as my subject tonight, Industry and Labor—Their 
Mutual Problems. 

Constructively analyzed, the aim of these interdependent groups 
should be fundamentally the same. They both seek human happi- 
ness in a country committed to that attainment by all of its 
citizens. This can only be secured through peaceful evolution and 
never through force or revolution. Differences arise frequently, 
not, however, over ultimate objectives but over the mechanics of 
procedure for obtaining economic progress, and, hence, human 
happiness. In opening our discussion this evening we naturally 
reflect on the fact that this is the one hundred and sixty-first anni- 
versary of the founding of our Government. The purpose of the 
founders was to launch a government that would provide men and 
women opportunities for cooperative development. 

Notwithstanding our decades of preachments for liberty and 
opportunity under our democracy, we have not yet wisely coordi- 
nated attitudes in the absolutely necessary mutual endeavors 
through which alone the needed results can be secured. In recent 
years evidence has been unfolding that men and women are be- 
coming more desirous of self-expression as a means of their social 
and economic betterment. 

Thus have come leaders, insisting on the everyday practice of 
the theory of democracy; that is, the fulfillment of the conten- 
tion that the people can wisely govern themselves, if kept truth- 
fully informed. The unfolding of democracy has been 
upon the correct understanding and just interpretation of its 
principles. Associated with this is the willingness of all to 
conform to the changes in the mechanics of adjustment. Inter- 
preted for our times, democracy may be said to be an awakened 
consciousness of the people to their duty to give and take in 
their recognized necessity of advancing the common good, if 
they would safely advance the good of one unit of society. 

A half century ago Thomas Carlyle projected this thought. He 
asserted that the danger in maintaining the necessary balance in 
human relations might be that the people would stress oppor- 
tunities out of proportion to duties. We would do well to refiect 
on that prophecy in considering our modern-day problems. 

From the historical approach we see in all of its physical aspects 
our national beginning in the crude equipment of natural re- 
sources. In 1776 we had Thirteen Colonies and 4,000,000 popu- 
lation, but a land richly endowed with wonderful resources. Ex- 
cept for a few water wheels, windmills, and animals, our whole 
civilization depended upon manpower. The processing of raw 
materials was by hand. 

As recently as 60 years ago we were predominantly an agricul- 
tural people, still de t largely upon hand labor. Then with 
magic rapidity we plunged dramatically into a romance of power 
and machines—coal, oil, gas, hydroelectric energy. This was the 
dawn of the “machine age.” Today we have 48 States, a total 
population of 127,000,000 people, and a technology that looks to a 
reduction of the muscle load on human beings. We now have at 
our command installed mechanical power of total capacity several 
times the combined manpower of the whole human race. 

Particularly over the past quarter century our progress has been 
almost incomprehensible. Our increase in the use of power has 
been more than 25 times as rapid as the increase in our tion. 

Research and human ingenuity have developed a variety of useful 
machines and processes to direct this power into thousands of 
constructive operations. This is reflected in manufacturing, agri- 
culture, transportation, merchandising, and even in housework. 
Needless to say this has enormously accelerated the production and 
distribution of goods. Coincident with this remarkable progress, 
other changes in our domestic economy have been coming with 
breathless speed. 

We have seen changes in the character of ownership of business; 
in the growth of great te combinations covering numerous 
fields of production; in the exploitation of the best of our free 
public domain, and in the disappearance of the easily accessible 
bloom from our natural resources, 

All these things, culminating rapidly and in unison during recent 
years, together with the ravages and dislocations of the recent 
depression, have produced new problems. 

As we look at the more recent part of the picture, certain factors 
stand out clearly—things requiring most thoughtful considera- 
tion. We see, for instance, that, with less than one-fifteenth of 
the total world population here in the United States, we have 70 
percent of all the motor vehicles, two-thirds of all the mechanical 
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In countless ways we are living under happier, more healthful 


conditions than any other people in the world. Our standard of 
living is higher because of our ability to produce and to purchase. 
poopie flown gy wage EA O DOA 1 each 


of such curtailed liberty. It requires the individual to make 
some sacrifice in the public interest. In other ways, the inter- 
state commerce laws, restrictions governing the sale of securities, 
the control of utilities and banks, endeavor to curb unrestrained 
liberties, yet they safeguard and protect large numbers of people 
in the enjoyment of their rightful liberties. The same necessity 


derstood. The machine age 


work for still others. The movement cannot, and should not, be 
suppressed or hindered. Our need today is for unselfish business 
and industrial leadership—yes; leadership with the vision, pa- 
tience, tolerance, and the will to understand changing condi- 
tions—and the courage to act with rather than against them. 
Furthermore, leadership of such qualifications is appearing and 
must not be discouraged by outmoded conceptions. 

Our plan of government and our type of economy have been 
tested as to their ability to meet our changing needs. Our de- 
velopment of power, of machines, and of improved production 
technique has unquestionably resul in broad benefit to all of 
us and has thus been amply justified. The problem therefore is 
one of righteous adjustment and balance, rather than of trying 
to resist, delay, or control inevitable trends. 

The increasing use of power and machines along with improved 
technique in production certainly imposes the responsibility upon 
human leadership of dealing efficiently, justly, and intelligently 
with the distribution problems for all society and with the result- 
ant employment situation. 

The problem of unemployment is national in scope. It is not 
exclusively the responsibility of Federal, State, or municipal gov- 
ernments. It is a special and direct challenge to leaders in indus- 
try, labor, and agriculture. Labor leaders should work with man- 
agement in the introduction of methods devised by management 
to reduce costs. Industrial leaders must find ways to advanta- 
geously employ more people and then willingly meet their share 
of the tax burden necessary to care for the remainder. Industry’s 
contribution to increased employment from now on must largely 
be through scientific methods to develop new products at prices 
within reach of the consumer and by improved efficiency to re- 
duce the cost, and thereby encourage tion. Those indus- 
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increased employment. The extent to which those joint responsi- 
bilities are met through cooperative efforts looking to continuous 
operations will determine our future social stability and the mini- 
mum tax necessary for relief purposes. 

Every generation has had to face dynamic conditions. We can- 
not hold back the rushing tides of progress. There are, however, 
great underlying principles which, like mudsills in the structure, 
must be saved from all destructive flood tides. Among these are 
the spirit of devotion to our national ideals of justice, equitable 
liberty, and mutual happiness. 

Our national greatness must hinge on a common bond of loy- 
alty to our national institutions. That has always been the rally- 
ing point of national thought and action. 
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However weak or formidable are the issues between industrial 
employers and employees, the differences have their roots in con- 
ceptions not in keeping with inevitable changes. This being true, 
both sides must seek proper adjustments. Many adjustments have 
already been effected, involving better wages and better working 
conditions. It should be admitted without discussion that it is 
the duty of all to protect workers from exploitation by any mis- 
guided labor spokesman and by selfish leaders in industry. In the 
light of experience, we have learned that issues to be settled wisely 
need to be removed from the heat of controversy and suspicion. 
Both time and patience are of the essence in the assimilation of 
great reforms. When we determine to submit grievances to the 
calm atmosphere of the conference method and follow this ap- 
proach up with a balancing of rights with responsibilities, then 
we will have paved the way for permanent peace and progress. 

The American capitalistic system, adjusted to new conditions, 
must be preserved and wisely encouraged. This should recognize 
sound appreciation of the difference between a passing profit and 
a lasting profit. It can only be lasting if in gaining it there is 
acquired the confidence of those who work with their hands and 
those who consume the products of this joint enterprise. Con- 
tinuing equitable profits are made secure by sound and perma- 
nent service needs of the people and by treating labor as a partner 
with those responsible for capital. Thus will fear and distrust on 
the part of industry and labor be supplanted by a relationship of 
mutual confidence and esteem. Such a procedure is the surest way 
to increased economic and social security for all. 

It was to this end that the Wagner bill was enacted. It sought 
a better relationship between labor and management through 
fostering the right of employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, That right is basically sound. It therefore becomes the 
duty of labor to willingly clear the atmosphere by identifying the 
responsible agency within its ranks through which negotiations 
= this end are to be effected. 1 eon Segre = mi rate 

cocperate with equal vigor in promoting the objectives e 
act. The proper right to strike must be safeguarded, but equally 
fundamental is the right to work. Coercion has no proper place 
in this program. 

Furthermore, all legislation must seek fairness to both labor and 
industry. When fair administration reveals defects or inade- 
quacies in statutory requirements, then prompt correction should 
be made in the interest of all. Extremists on either side of the 
pre controversy should harmonize their views with the ob- 
jective 8 of the majority who are constructively seeking a 

solution. 

Under its constitutional responsibility it is the inescapable duty 
of Government to preserve law and order. This requires protec- 
tion of the community against lawlessness of all kinds, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. All governmental units— 
Federal, State, and municipal—must steadfastly exercise their 
sovereign powers without partiality or compromise. They should 
always endeavor to encourage reason that dispels passion and 
brings men together. All groups must stress the importance of 
faith in our orderly governmental processes if democracy in indus- 
try and in government is to be . This means that we 
must all assume continuing obligations of restraint, self-discipline, 
and service. The individual freedom which we cherish for our- 
selves through self-government can only be maintained through 
a rule of reason, based on democratic cooperation. 

There is but one alternative to this sound and safe procedure; 
that is, autocratic control, which is fundamentally obnoxious to 
democratic concepts. 

The American public, by and large, is in a mood for sustained 
harmony and good times. The people will not long patiently fore- 
bear unnecessary strife and disturbance, no matter by whom pro- 
voked. They want peace among all groups. The significance of 
this crystallizing attitude should be sensed and constructive steps 
taken to justify and cultivate the lasting good will of the public. 

My faith in the common sense of both employer and employee 
is that both will see to avoid further confusion and losses and 
pursue sound procedure to constructive and peaceful ends. In- 
dustry has progressively prompted many social advances. It will 
not fall short of its whole duty in these disturbed times. But it 
must not only discipline itself, but rid its ranks of those minor- 
ities which are guilty of unfair and unethical practices. 

Correspondingly, labor has cast its influence on the side of 
progressive social legislation and sound Americanism. It must 
likewise stamp out ruthless racketeering from its ranks. Both 
industry and labor need to recognize that the public, including 
the consumer, will not stand for coercion or intimidation in any 
form or fashion. It is not democratic and hence not consistent 
with safeguards of our heritage and ideals of freedom and justice, 

Labor has achieved great power for good. In doing so, it has 
necessarily been placed in a corresponding position of responsi- 
bility to itself and to the general community. It should develop 
a policy which will safeguard the continued faith of all citizens 
in the rectitude and sincerity of its purposes and in the justice 
of its methods. 

The employer is not alone an employer and the employee is not 
alone an employee. They are first of all American citizens with 

ilities to the consumers and to society at large. Indus- 
trialists and labor leaders both need to study all the interwoven 
problems of the times, including social and economic factors and 
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the efforts of Government to adjust in proper balance. This is a 
direct obligation that cannot be shifted or escaped. Furthermore, 
they must justify the good will of each other and the public by 
observing those obligations imposed by law or agreement as well as 
those suggested by good morals. 

American ideals preclude hate and willful animosities, Those 
ideals have long been expressed through understanding and co- 
operation among all segments of our people, during periods of ad- 
justment. Labor, industry, and agriculture have contributed their 
share individually and collectively. Thus, their cooperative en- 
deavors have resulted in their own constructive welfare because 
they promoted the public welfare. Outstanding accomplishments 
of natural purport have resulted from such procedure. Now the 
component parts of the national community demand that the dis- 
turbed segments adjust their differences, equitably and peaceably, 
so that the system under which we have achieved mutual prog- 
ress shall be maintained inviolate. Let us revitalize that har- 
monious group relationship which has given us the production 
and distribution of more of the goods and comforts of living to 
more people over a greater territory and for a longer period of 
time than any other country since the beginning of time. 

Under this broad conception of common trusteeship on the part 
of all, we will bequeath to posterity a country greater, more pros- 
perous and more secure. America stands today on the horizon of 
the world as an example of the blessings of liberty and of democ- 
racy for all mankind. We must keep it there! 


America’s Role in International Affairs and the 
Domestic Labor Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


EDITORIALS FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, JULY 2 
AND JULY 6, 1937 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial 
appearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer today, July 6, 1937, 
entitled “America Has Learned Her Lesson.” This very 
timely comment on the Fourth of July statement which Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler sent to the New York Times recalls 
the fact that European nations are still extending “hands 
across the sea”, reaching for more funds with which to carry 
on their preparation for war, while they just as resolutely 
refuse to pay their war debts. Iam not now calling so much 
for the payment of those debts as I am that we shall forever 
be mindful of the responsibility we have to keep the United 
States out of new financial complications which might later 
involve us in another general war. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 6, 1937] 
AMERICA HAS LEARNED HER LESSON 


Dr. Nicholas M. Butler sent to the New York Times from Europe 
a Fourth of July statement on the role he would have America play 
in the critical international situation, which struck a note utterly 
repugnant to the spirit of our great patriotic holiday. 

Everywhere he has traveled he has found the European nations 
looking to “the Governments and people of Great Britain and the 
United States for leadership.” They regard such leadership, he 
asserts, as “the one hope of the present-day world.” 

This is not news. They are always looking to America 
to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. Foreign pro to this 
end started long before the World War. It was renewed with vigor 
in 1914 and the pressure was continuous and intensive until it was 
crowned with success in 1917. 

“Save the little nations from destruction” was then the piteous 
cry. America was to send her sons and her treasure abroad to fight 
other people’s battles and “make the world safe for democracy.” 

Now the great powers, armed to the teeth, are aligned in two hos- 
tile camps. And again we are told that it is America’s duty to 
become an international policeman and preserve the peace. This 
time we are to save the world. 

A multitude of America’s sons who so bravely set out on their 
idealistic mission never returned. France is dotted with white 
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crosses above the graves of these fine young men, Hundreds of 
thousands more, the flower of American youth, came back perma- 
nently disabled or sadly handicapped for their life work and will be 
a charge for years to come, as they have been for two decades, on 
the practical help of their sympathetic and appreciative fellow 
citizens. 

The billions of dollars so lavishly advanced to the Allies not only 
for the conduct of the war but for their rehabilitation after the 
destructive conflict, are still “over there.” They were loans, not 
gifts, loans which by the terms of the contracts were to be repaid 
with interest. We have forgiven half the debt. But even payments 


“Hands across the sea” have repea 
America—for more help. But they have been empty hands, with 
palms held upward. They are hands which, if they could reach 
across the Atlantic, would strive to drag this Nation again into the 
quarrels and bitternesses of uphappy Europe. 

It is an extraordinary ion, which Dr. Butler evidently 
approves, that the United States should join a group of nations, 
not tely concerned with the happenings in Spain, in pro- 
a cessation of hostilities and holding of a plebiscite where- 
by the Spanish people “would definitely express themselves as to 
the form of government they desire.” 

More remarkable still is the further proposal that the United 
States and its rs in this s idealistic enterprise 
should petition the League of Nations to supervise such an elec- 
tion. 


Could anyone visualize the belligerents in Spain suddenly laying 
down their arms and agreeing, at the request of the League of 
Nations, inspired by the United States, a nonmember, to substitute 
ballots for bullets? 

The United States has not been recreant to the cause of pro- 
moting world peace. It has participated wholeheartedly in every 
conference to consider reduction of armaments and took the 
initiative in the first meeting that ever adopted substantial meas- 
ures toward this end. The Washington Conference wrote a new 
chapter in the history of practical limitation of naval building. 

Dr. Butler says Americans must “put an end to talk of ‘keeping 
out of Europe.“ It would be to all red-blooded Amer- 
ican citizens if Dr. Butler and those who share his opinions would 
stop talking about their country's alleged duty to project itself 
into foreign quarrels and bitterness that are none of its business, 

Above all else America craves peace for her people. And we 
shall go a long way toward insuring that peace by “keeping out 
of Europe.” 

America has learned her lesson! 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, at the request of a number 
of citizens of Pennsylvania, I ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp another editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
under date of July 2, 1937, entitled “What Are They Waiting 
For?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 2, 1937] 
WHAT ARE THEY WAITING FOR? 


As crisis succeeds crisis in the seven-States steel strike; as ten- 
sion eases in one sector only to be offset by fresh outbreaks of 
lawlessness in another; as abortive mediation attempts arrive no- 
where, as mob violence feeds upon class hatred, as workers and 
nonworkers clash in unreasoning conflict, to the accompaniment 
of gunshots and dynamiting; as industrial America and its mil- 
lions of human components perch precariously upon a powder keg 
that conceivably may be blown sky high at any instant, there 
must recur to the citizens of this country, over and over again, 
this troubled thought: 

What are they waiting for? 

What, in the name of humanity and justice, are the public 
authorities of this land waiting for before they act to restore law 
and order in strife-torn America, to insure public safety, to put 
down, no matter where it raises its head, defiance of the laws of 
the Nation? 

Why, without taking sides in any industrial dispute, without de- 

from rigid impartiality in enforcing the law—why have 
not these governmental authorities, from the President down, 
taken hold firmly and courageously of their responsibilities? 
Why have they not ed—and backed up the promise with 
prompt action—that the people's Government will uphold the 
people's right to have lawlessness and violence, no matter what 
their origin, stamped out? 

Are they waiting thus unconcernedly until mounting passions 
burst frightfully into mass murder and civil warfare, until a 
trail of blood is gashed across the heart of America? 

What are they waiting for? 

Are they waiting for the frenzied ferocity unloosed in Chicago 
and in the Blue Island riots during the Pullman strike in 1894, 
when lawlessness went on rampage the streets, when 
obstruction of the mails brought forth President Cleveland’s fa- 
mous edict that if all the armed forces of the Government were 
required to deliver a single postal card it would be delivered? 
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Are they waiting for the savage tumult of 1877, when railroad 
strikes spread like wildfire through the East; when scores were 
killed and wounded, miles of trains looted and burned, stores 
robbed, and millions of dollars’ worth of property destroyed; when 
red riot flamed in Pittsburgh to take its tragic toll; when militia- 
men were attacked and besieged in a roundhouse and nearly 
burned to death? 

What are they waiting for? 

Are they waiting for another Haymarket bombing like that in 
1886, when anarchists, leeching themselves on the labor move- 
ment, goaded Chicago workmen into acts of violence and sent 
them howling for blood through the streets; when they bombed 
the police in Haymarket Square, felling them right and left like 
Saplings struck by a lightning bolt? 

Are they waiting for another Homestead riot like that in western 
Pennsylvania in 1892, when at least 18 men were killed and 30 in- 
jured when strikers bombarded detectives with gun and cannon; 
when, having forced their opponents to surrender, mobs fell on 
them and stabbed and clubbed and stoned them in a mad rage; 
when martial law had to be declared and the entire force of 
militia called out and workers peaceful occupation were 
set upon and assaulted before mob fury cooled? 

Are they waiting, above all, for another Herrin massacre, for 
another horror like that of June 21, 1922, when 64 workers were 
butchered in a melee of unrestrained violence while the civil au- 
thorities twiddled their thumbs and did nothing; when strikers 
poured bullets into a strip mine until the workers yielded; when 
captives were forced into a bloody triumphal march during which 
a crippled superintendent was shot to death because he could not 
walk fast enough, and the others were dragged bleeding into 
death by shooting or hanging or having their throats slit by 
knives; when mob rule in all its primitive and barbarous bitterness 
gave Herrin a horrible bath in blood? 

What are they waiting for? 

For another Haymarket, another Homestead, another Herrin? 
Has not history testified often to the disasters that follow 
incitements to mob uprisings? Did not the Haymarket bombing 
show how violence breeds worse violence? Did not the bestial hap- 


Thirteen lives already have 
FF.. og dbasig bem Seol TODE Through seven 
Sta th of Pennsylvania to those of Illinois, 
To what climactic disasters 


their path will lead, unless the firm hand of civil authority asserts 
itself at length to safeguard the rights of all the people, cannot 
now be foreseen. 


a 

be 
What is evident is the failure, the inexcusable and long-con- 
tinued failure of public officials charged with the responsibility of 

reserving law and order to act firmly in the crisis confronting 
to stem the tide of lawlessness that might, for all of them, 
all bounds and make the Herrins and the Haymarkets of 
the past seem like Sunday school picnics. 

Is that what they're waiting for before they act? 

Governors of affected States haye done some gesturing for po- 
litical reasons. They have pussyfooted, straddled, and virtually 
laid down “welcome” mats for forces of disorder. Governor Earle, 
of Pennsylvania, reached the head of the class in ineptitude in 
his handling of the situation at Johnstown. 

The President himself through it all, through the smoke and 
the noise of rioting and shooting, has withheld any word that 
might have been effective in putting an end to the strife now 
tearing the country apart. 

He has chosen—instead of coming out clearly and plainly in 
a solemn declaration against mob violence, against the use of 

‘sical force to t men from working, against the destruc- 

on of property strikers, all Jioiakons of the law— 
to wrap his comment in a quotation from Shakespeare, to give 
the people of America, eagerly hanging on his words, the mere 
opinion that the “majority” of the people are saying just one 
thing today: “A plague on both your houses.” 

If the President means, as presumably he does, that there are 
extremists on both sides and the country is fed up with both, 
such a view detracts nothing from the gravity of the situation nor 
lessens the need for a definite declaration of policy and purpose 
on his part. 

We repeat what we have said before: The crisis is eased, but 
not ended, The danger of further disorders and lawlessness re- 
mains. Mr. Roosevelt, if he will, may prevent a more serious 
situation by asserting the unequivocal stand of his administration 
in defense of law and order. 

The country hopes and prays that he will. 
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San Jacinto Memorial Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


ADDRESS BY JESSE H. JONES AT THE LAYING OF THE COR- 
NERSTONE OF THE SAN JACINTO MEMORIAL MONUMENT, 
SAN JACINTO BATTLEGROUND PARK, ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF TEXAS INDEPENDENCE, APRIL 21, 
1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present, for incorpora- 
tion in the Recorp, an address by Hon. Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the San Jacinto Memorial Mon- 
ument at San Jacinto Battleground Park on April 21, 1937, 
the one hundred and first anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Texas. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow Texans, we are assembled to 
lay the cornerstone of this beautiful monument, which is being 
erected to honor the memory of the men who offered their lives 
to win the independence of Texas. 

Few battles of the world have been more decisive or had a 
greater influence over civilization than the Battle of San Jacinto. 
It changed the map of the North American Continent and opened 
the way for the United States to extend its boundary to the Rio 
Grande and the Pacific. It sealed the destiny of the Texas 
Republic and confirmed its declaration of independence. It 
established liberty where tyranny sought to enthrone itself. 

We are here on the anniversary of that battle—a glorious day 
in the annals of Texas, a day which, more than any other, gives 
Texas a history peculiarly and distinctly its own—unlike the 
histories of many other States of the Union, which are so blended 
with that of the Nation that their individuality is largely lost. 
This much our State and National histories did have in com- 
mon—that spirit of independence which had driven the colonists 
to rebellion in 1776. 

Authorities generally accept the statement by Sir Edward Creasy, 
the English historian, who wrote that there had been but 15 
decisive battles from Marathon, 490 B. C., to Waterloo, 1815, A. D. 
Sir Edward chose only those battles in "which a contrary result 
would have essentially changed the drama of the world. Meas- 
ured by the arguments which he employed, San Jacinto, which 
was fought only 21 years after Waterloo, would be reckoned the 
sixteenth. 

The pioneers of the early nineteenth century, ha forced 
the young Nation's frontiers to the Mississippi, were press- 
ing westward. The majority of these were men who had come 
across the Alleghenies or from the settlements of Kentucky, 

Tennessee, and Missouri into this vast virgin territory, then a 
part of Mexico. The spirit of independence was theirs. Veter- 
ans of Concord, Lexington, Saratoga, and Yorktown still lived. 
Jefferson's acquisition of the Louisiana Territory and the second 
war for independence were events of recent history, And, be it 
not forgotten, the people of Mexico themselves won their inde- 
pendence from Spain but 15 years before San Jacinto. 

This was an adventurous period. The New World was in the 
making, and men were willing to meet the difficulties, dangers, 
and hardships that came with carrying civilization farther west. 
It was not so much under what government they lived as the 
promise of what lay ahead. They were willing to abide by the 
conditions imposed by the Mexican Government when it gave to 
Stephen Austin permission to settle colonies in Texas and to 
grant to each settler a tract of land. These conditions were 
Mexican citizenship and the adoption of the religion of Rome. 
But by race, language, sympathy, and every natural tie the 
Texans were more closely allied with and more akin to the 
people of the United States. 

The continually increasing population of Texas, however, its 
prosperity, and close affiliation with the United States all served 
to arouse suspicion and anxiety on the part of the Mexican 
authorities and prompted them to subjugate the colonists. 

During the campaign of subjugation, the Texans were deprived 
of the fundamental safeguards of justice and equality to which 
Americans were devoted. Their civil liberties and property rights 
were restricted; trial by jury, the right of accused persons to bail 
and public education for their children were taken away. Their 
grievances approached a climax when, in 1830, a colonization law 
was passed by Mexico forbidding further immigration from the 
United States. The situation was made more intolerable for the 
Texans by the posting of troops throughout the province and the 
imposition of custom duties to support this army. 
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Although resentment of this treatment burned deeply into the 
souls of the Texas colonists, they sought a peaceful remedy. In 
1832 and 1833 citizens of Texas met in convention and passed 
resolutions for the redress of their grievances. But conventions 
were unfamiliar to the Mexican authorities as a means of 
redress and were looked upon as treasonable and seditious. 

The events and causes which led up to the struggle for Texas 
independence bear a close resemblance to those that precipitated 
our Nation’s earlier struggle for liberty and freedom. 

Stephen Austin went to Mexico City to plead the cause of the 
Texas colonies, but was imprisoned by the Mexican Government 
for almost a year. This completely disillusioned him and con- 
vinced him that the only course remaining for the Texas colonists 
was that leading to freedom. 

When continued ignominies finally became intolerable and all 
efforts for a peaceful solution failed, the signing of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence on March 2, 1836, was as natural a 
consequence as that memorable document signed 60 years before 
at Philadelphia. 

The dark days of the American Revolution were never as gloomy 
as those which beset Texas following its declaration of independ- 
ence. 

Braver men or greater heroes never died for the cause of liberty 
than those who died at the Alamo. And without the tradition 
55 1 o, America would lack one of the noblest symbols of 

spirit. 

Travis had 183 men with scant rations and limited ammunition. 
The besieging Mexicans had probably 20 times that number of 
men with the best fighting equipment of the day. Hence the fall 
of the Alamo and the fate of Travis and his men were inevitable 
since Travis refused to surrender. In his appeal for reinforce- 
ments, he wrote: 

“I am determined to sustain myself as long as possible and die 
like a soldier who never forgets what is due his own honor and 
that of his country. Victory or death!” 

While Travis chose to die fighting rather than to surrender, 
history does not record a more inhuman act than the massacre 
of Col. James W. Fannin and his 400 stout-hearted ragged young 
Americans, who were shot down by a squad of Mexican 
soldiers at Goliad after having been promised honorable treatment 
as prisoners of war as a condition of their surrender. 

I do not like to believe that the Mexican soldiers who executed 
this inhuman order, which came directly from General Santa 
Anna himself, did so willingly, and there is some evidence in 
support of this thought. 

It was this unspeakable act, following the fall of the Alamo but 
3 weeks before, that aroused the Texans and fired them with a 
determination to avenge these deaths and to make Texas freedom 


secure, 

On April 21, 1836, Gen. Sam Houston's Army of Texas Independ- 
ence faced the flower of the Mexican Army led by the President 
of that country here at San Jacinto. The story of that battle has 
been too often told for me to attempt to repeat it here today. 
But I do want to make slight reference to it, 

On the one side was arrayed a paid army, well clothed, armed 
with the best military equipment of the age, trained to warfare, 
and encouraged by the personal command of their ruler. On the 
other side was a much smaller army of more or less bedraggled 
men, including only a few regulars, poorly clad, half starved, with- 
out suitable arms, disgruntled because of delay and retreat, dis- 
heartened by the loss of their countrymen under Travis at the 
Alamo and Fannin at Goliad, but prepared to fight with all the 
ferocity and determination that could be aroused by unjust 
oppression and by the perilous plight of their homes and their 
helpless wives and children. The disparity in numbers served 
only to make them more determined. 

Houston addressed his men with eloquence and earnestness 
His speech brought them together, aroused their patriotism, and 
filled their souls sale with a righteous vengeance. He bade them trust 
in God and fear not. “Remember the Alamo! Remember Goliad!” 
This was the battle cry that spurred the Texans to victory here 
at San Jacinto 101 years ago today. 

In less than 30 minutes the inhuman butchery at Goliad had 
been avenged and the sacrifices of Travis, Bowie, Bonham, and 
Crockett rewarded. A new republic had been born. 

The completeness of the victory and the capture of the Mexican 
dictator, Gen. Antonio de Santa Anna, meant Texas freedom, a 
cause for which so many brave colonists had offered their lives. 

No better summation of the battle of San Jacinto can be made 
than the words of Thomas J. Rusk, the Texas Secretary of War. 
“The sun was sinking in the horizon when the battle commenced”, 
he wrote, “but at the close of the conflict the sun of liberty rose 
in Texas, never, it is hoped, to be obscured by the clouds of 
despotism.” 

Far more was accomplished at San Jacinto than the mere win- 
ning of a battle and the creation of another State. Without San 
Jacinto there would have been no Texas, no New Mexico, no 
Arizona, no California, no Nevada, no Utah, nor portions of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Kansas, and Oklahoma. San Jacinto opened 
another gateway for the westward sweep of the American people, 
across the plains and mountains to the Pacific coast. 

Having declared and achieved her sovereign independence, the 
new Republic prepared to assume her place among the countries 
of the world and to maintain a government suited to the needs 
and capacities of her great territory and growing population. A 
constitution was soon in operation, customs were being collected, 
and immigration increased. Its currency was a success when 
Houston made the money receivable for customs on par with gold. 
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This created confidence and the Republic’s money rose to per ta for 
all purposes. Mails were delivered, courts were respected, 
commerce developed—the Republic was a going concern. 

Through the century following the establishment of the Repub- 
lic and its joining the Union, Texas has made large contributions 
to our national life. 

In 1932 she took from New York first place in the value of 
exports produced within the borders of a single State. She raises 
more than a fourth of the Nation’s cotton, produces more than 
a third of its oil, and practically all its r No other State 
can boast of so varied and bountiful a list of life's 5 


lished April 1891, 46 years 
Richard Coke in 1876. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


created only 50 years ago. The Texas commissi 

sided over by that grand old Texas statesman, John H. Reagan, 

who served in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis and later in the 

United States Senate, representing Texas. So great a patriot was 
that he resigned from the United States Senate, at con- 

siderable personal sacrifice, to accept chairmanship of the Texas 

Railroad Commission. 

Teras yields to no other Siate cx secston In ite belief in a 
democracy of opportunity, as well as democracy in government, 
The Terss anti Tust lawa were preceded by only one other such 
law in the entire Nation. 


States as we know it today had it net been for San Jacinto. 

This majestic shaft, surmounted by the Lone Star of Texas, will 
ever be a reminder of the occasion we wish to commemorate and 
a tribute to the men we wish to honor. It will inspire in all who 
come this way a desire for the freedom which it symbolizes. 

It is erected as a part of our centennial with funds appro- 
priated by the State of Texas and the United States Government. 
The contribution by our own State was through an act of the leg- 
islature approved by Governor Allred. A much greater contribu- 
tion was by the Federal Government through generous discretion- 
ary grants by President Roosevelt and the allocation of funds by 
the Texas Centennial Commission, headed by our own John Nance 
Garner, Vice President. This Commission included Cordell Hull, 

Secretary of State; Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; and 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, and was created by the 
act of Congress which appropriated funds for participation by the 
United States Government in the Texas Centennial Celebration. 

I should like, on behalf of the e of Texas, to express our 
deep appreciation to President Roosevelt and this commission and 
to the Texas Legislature for making possible the erection of this 
monument. 

It is with a sense of deep reverence and humble veneration that 
I level this cornerstone in this monument to the heroes 
of the Battle of San Jacinto and of the Texas revolution and 
to the mighty deeds they wrought. 

Let us look to God in heaven and rededicate ourselves to the 
principles for which they fought so nobly and so well. 


Farm Tenancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM C. MASSINGALE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


Mr. MASSINGALE. Mr. Speaker, I find, from the discus- 
sion of this bill that we must all be kinsfolk in America. 
In Oklahoma it has long been the custom when a public 
Official has anything to say concerning the farmer, the occa- 
sion is one for panegyrics, extolling the calling of the 
farmer, and paying tribute to the excellence of the citizen- 
ship of the average husbandman. It seems that what they 
practice in Oklahoma must be practiced through all the 
Union from remarks I have heard in the discussion of this 
bill. 

Why is it, Mr. Speaker, that all of a sudden there is a flood 
of oratory in this House eulogizing the farmer? This Con- 
gress has been in existence for about 150 years, and we have 
kept the farmer outside the pale during all that time; now, 
just recently, he has become a kind of hero in Congress. I 
wonder if it is not due to the fact that we have just recently 
discovered that we are living in a land of sleeping giants 
who may suddenly awake and demand recognition of rights 
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denied them for these 150 years. I live in a farming dis- 
trict inhabited by the very pick of the men and women of 
America. These folks have been demanding recognition, and 
we have not given it to them. It seems a somewhat strange 
freak of fortune that Congress for so long a time has failed 
to hear the voice of better than 30,000,000 of our population. 
All big business, all great corporations, and combines of 
capital have been aided by Congress, and practically all of 
them have been rehabilitated by use of Government money, 
but the farmer, while having received some Government sup- 
port, has not had his fair and just recognition. 

This bill does not carry any worth-while recognition of 
the farmer, nor does it give him any real service. It does 
recognize that among the 32,000,000 of our population who 
make their living on the farms, the tenant class is not getting 
a square deal. I am going to support the bill because it is 
the first time, I believe, that the Congress of the United 
States has even given this much recognition to farm people, 
and to that extent it makes a crack in the wall of exclusion 
that has held this lerge class of our population out of real 
participation in governmental affairs, and I hope that the 
crack will grow larger and after a while something will be 
done of substantial worth to the farm class in America. 

It is a temptation here to pay tribute myself to the value 
of the farm population in the citizenship of our country. 
I shall content myself by suggesting that if you go to De- 
troit and thence southeast as far as Pennsylvania, through 
the great manufacturing districts where dissension and dis- 
order and riot and bloodshed have for several weeks en- 
gaged the attention of the country, I believe that the aver- 
age American will come to the conclusion that America 
would be more secure if we had more home units throughout 
this and other areas than we now have. In fact, Iam con- 
strained to believe that one who can read the signs of the 
time may entertain doubts as to whether the flag that floats 
in those manufacturing regions is in danger. This does not 
at all imply that there is any less patriotism there than else- 
where, but the two contending elements found there are 
practically at war with each other. If all the farmers even 
in that area had farm ownership, a place that they could 
call home, and an assurance that those who farm would 
have the protection of getting from their farm produce 
what it costs them to produce it, each of these homes would 
become a sort of castle for the owner and a fortress of se- 
curity for the Government. I venture the assertion that if 
among the eight to ten million farms in the United States 
there was a home on each of them and the same expression 
of interest from Congress in behalf of these farm owners as 
there is in behalf of the banks, the railroads, the life 
insurance companies, building and loan associations, and 
other big interests, every person in America would feel the 
utmost security in our Government and in our institutions, 
and it would be no trouble to restore the tranquillity that 
ought to be in the faction-torn districts of the country. 

I am sure all are agreed that America needs more than 
ever before the reestablishment of the home-owning unit, 
and not only the reestablishment of it but the maintenance 
of it. It would be an easy matter to make farm life in 
America attractive; but in order to make it attractive the 
farmer who is willing to work and devote his life to produc- 
ing those necessities without which the balance of the Nation 
cannot live must be enabled to live in peace and plenty on 
the farm he works. As I said, this bill offers little; in fact, 
it offers so little in prospective benefits as scarcely to be 
worth the consideration of Congress. There are approxi- 
mately 3,300 counties in the States of the Union where the 
terms of this bill would operate, if the appropriations pro- 
vided for in it are made. The first authorization is for an 
appropriation of $10,000,000. If the $10,000,000 is appro- 
priated and there is only one tenant to a county that receives 
a benefit, the entire $10,000,000 would be exhausted, basing 
a loan of $3,000 to an applicant. In addition to this, the 
appropriation authorized for subsequent Congresses totals 
$75,000,000, making in all an authorization for $85,000,000. 
Now, if this entire sum were already appropriated, the maxi- 
mum number of tenant farmers that could be cared for 
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would be eight to each of the 3,300 counties in the United 
States, assuming that $3,000 would be sufficient for the pur- 
chase of a farm for a tenant. I believe that it is an accepted 
fact that the average homestead of 80 acres, which is about 
as little as could be expected, would come nearer costing 
$6,000 than $3,000. Thus, it is apparent that there will be 
very few of the nearly 3,000,000 tenant farmers in America 
that can expect any benefit under this trial program. I trust 
that this is one instance in which a slow beginning will be a 
good ending. If the recognition thus for the first time ac- 
corded the tenant farmer proves workable, his successors in 
place may in the future find it possible to establish homes 
and take their places among the citizenship of the country. 

The treatment accorded the tenant farmer in America, or 
in fact, the treatment accorded any farmer in America, has, 
it seems, a rich historical background. Three hundred years 
ago, when Abraham Cowley was writing his essays in Eng- 
land, he made it plain that the English people were handed 
down the same philosophy regarding home ownership that 
we seem to have used in America. We have had the phi- 
losophy, but we have made little use of it. The dignity of 
farm life was recognized many years before then, for the 
philosophers and poets of preceding ages had spoken and 
sung of the great and primeval art of farming. In fact, it 
was claimed by them that God Himself had created that 
art and it was said— 

We were all born to this art and taught by nature to nourish 


our bodies by the same earth out of which they were made 
to which they must return any pay at last for their sustenance. 


It is said of Virgil that his first wish was to become a good 
philosopher and next a good husbandman. 

Notwithstanding the dignity that our ancestors attached 
to farming and farm life, complaints were general in Eng- 
land that because of the lack of profit from the occupation 
of farming, no titles of any kind were accredited to those 
living on farms, and Cowley says, voicing this complaint— 


We have no men now fetcht from the plow to be made lords. 


He attributes this to the fact that the lack of profits from 
farming made it an undesirable place for men or boys to go 
if they had any desire to participate in governmental affairs. 
But with that comment, he uses this language— 


As for the necessity of this art, it is evident enough, since this 
can live without all others, and no one other withcut this. 


And he says of the farmer that he lives by what he can 
get by industry from the earth, while others live by what 
they can catch by craft from men, and that the farmers are, 
without dispute, of all men, the most quiet and least likely 
to be inflamed to the disturbance of the commonwealth. 
Thus we see that though the farmer has lived a life more 
in accordance with God’s will than perhaps any other class 
of people, and though his virtues have been lauded and he 
has been accorded a place among the respected and most 
valuable men in society, yet because of the lack of his ability 
to earn money as readily as a man in the crafts and in the 
cities, honors have been denied him for centuries, and he, 
by reason of a want of representation in the councils of 
government, has been confined within a wall excluding him 
from active participation in his government, and he is sup- 
posed to be content with it. In fact, he has been content 
with it for too long a period of time. America has given 
greater recognition to the farmer in political life than Eng- 
land ever thought of giving him. But England, as much as 
100 years ago was considering the question of prices for farm 
products, hours for all kinds of labor, and such things as vo- 
cational education, which we are just now beginning to 
consider. 

Though England was scourged by as cruel and heartless a 
work system as the mind can conceive and permitted fac- 
tories and coal miners to use young children of the poor 
which they gathered up from almshouses and corraled in the 
alleys and filthy tenements, her lawmakers gradually made 
reforms, raising the minimum age of children employees 
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from 5 years to 12 years and then upward until a fairly 
decent minimum age was fixed below which it was unlawful 
to employ children. , 

Frequently little girls were used to draw carts of coal in 
the levels where the ceiling was too low to use mules; and 
oftentimes they worked, as did the men, without a stitch 
of clothing on their bodies. The wages of these children, as 
a rule, was food and a bed to sleep in. It is said by Cheyney 
these beds never got cold, because the children were worked 
in day and night shifts, and as one would get up another 
would crawl into his place. 

A century later, right now in rich America, millions of 
children of tenants and laborers are unable to get proper 
food and clothing and Congress hesitates to move because 
we must balance the Budget. Let us feed the poor first. 

On yesterday our Speaker delivered a most eloquent and 
sensible speech in behalf of this bill. He did not claim for 
the bill any remedial legislation worth while, but in his 
philosophy he did see the unfolding of a new thought in 
American life. He saw the Government of the United States 
for the first time in its history stop to pause and consider 
the condition of 3,000,000 men whom he described as drift- 
ers—unhappy, distressed men—and he stated that it was 
the purpose of this bill to rebuild in them the music and 
the dream that comes from home ownership and an 
awakened spirit. The Speaker took The Man With the 
Hoe and placed him in the shoes of the tenant farmer. A 
casual reading of this great poem causes one to wonder if in 
reality Markham has not come in contact with the tenant 
who “leans upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, a thing 
that grieves not and that never hopes, stolid and stunned; 
a brother to the ox”, and then asks the question, If this 
is “the thing the Lord God made and gave to have dominion 
over sea and land“? The awakening of the public opinion 
to the fact that we have in our own country 3,000,000 of our 
own kith and kin who lean upon their hoes and gaze on the 
ground and think not, grieve not, and hope not,-is to me a 
most hopeful sign that God has not yet deserted America. 

A balanced Budget, so often talked about as desirable, is all 
right. I would love to see the Budget balanced, but I have no 
desire to see it balanced by imposing upon the backs of 
3,000,000 men the weight of centuries yet to come. I quote 
the following from the Speaker’s speech of yesterday: 

+ + + feel that it is possible that this great Government of 
ours, without assuming in the long run too great burdens, to take 
up out of the dust these men, to nurture them to freedom by 
friendly assistance and Government instruction and leadership, to 
make them again independent, self-supporting, and extremely use- 
ful citizens for agriculture and for all the best interests of our 
Republic. 

If it were possible for every person in America to see and 
to feel that these 3,000,000 men are wallowing in the dust 
of despair, and that it is our duty to take them “up out of 
the dust”, as our Speaker sees and feels, I believe the crack 
in the wall of exclusion for farmers would soon widen and 
finally crumble and fall to the ground, and that the day will 
soon come in America when every citizen shall have equal 
economic opportunities accorded to him, All Americans of 
every calling or station are entitled to the same economic 
and political consideration, and these a fair Government is 
bound to secure to them. 

I trust that this Congress may prove itself equal to the 
greatest task that ever confronted America, that of making 
real legislation in the interest of our largest group of 
neglected citizens. Let us not feel that by the passage of this 
bill we have done the job, for we have merely expressed a 
willingness to consider the status of the farmer. Before this 
great class is completely exasperated by further delay, why 
not this Congress become memorable by enacting a practical, 
workable, worth-while farm program? 

We can legislate for them, but it takes vision such as the 
Speaker has to accomplish it. If we are fair in our legisla- 
tive program, we should soon be done with want and poverty, 
and an era of good feeling would return to our land. As 
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agriculture is the leading basic industry in America, let us 
take due consideration of it. No one in this country ought 
to go hungry, but many deserving people do. Clothing and 
other life comforts ought to be accessible to all, but millions 
of our people cannot buy such. I hope to live to see the day 
come when all America shall be one big happy family, shar- 
ing the expense and income of our coveted home in propor- 
tion to the plowing done and the harvest reaped. This I 
believe to be the road to national happiness, and I propose to 
travel it. 


Labor Needs Organization Upon Both the Economic 
and Political Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN, OF MINNE- 
SOTA, AT DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 26, 1937 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
I delivered recently over the radio: 


During the past few months the workers of Detroit and vicinity 
have united to an extent that is virtually unparalleled in the 
history of the trades-union movement. I think, in fact, that 
at no time have the workers in any industry united in such 
large numbers upon the economic field. 

The success that the workers have attained here is deserving 
of praise from every friend of organized labor. I trust, 
that you may be successful in completing the job in the auto- 
mobile industry in Detroit and in the State of Michigan. In 

of completing the job, the implication of my remarks 
is, of course, that I hope you may organize Henry Ford's plant 
100 percent. 

It happens that I know just a little about Ford’s methods. 
We have a Ford plant, a comparatively small one, of course, in 
the city of St. Paul, but it is of sufficient size to indicate what 
the methods of Detroit’s multi-millionaire manufacturer are, 
wherever he operates. The speedup requirements are such as to 
destroy the very life of the worker, and when he reaches the age 
of 40 years, Henry doesn’t want him any more. 


the case of the Republic Steel Corporation in Chicago. 

The newspapers have told of a news reel made by the 
Paramount Corporation of the riot created at the Chicago plant on 
Memorial Day. The news reel, it will be was 
by the Paramount managers because they felt that it might cause 
riots in theaters where the scenes of the Republic riot were 


exhibited. 
NEWS REEL REVEALS MASSACRE 

But Senator RoserrT La FoLLETTE, of Wisconsin, who has been 
doing some splendid investigating into the spy activities and the 
denial of civil rights by large industrial corporations, 
the film and had it exhibited before the members of his com- 
mittee a few days ago. A news reporter of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch reported the scene from the film in the following lan- 

e: 


„ Without apparent warning, there is a terrific roar 
of pistol shots. and men in the front ranks of the marchers go 
down like grass before a scythe. The camera catches approxi- 
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mately a dozen falling simultaneously in a heap. The roar of 


foreground, a policeman gives the fallen man a final smash on 
the head before moving on to the next job. 
“In the front line during the parley with the police is a girl, 
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police at the Chicago plant of the Republic Steel Corporation. 

Let’s go on to something not quite so tragic and terrible. 

The workers and the common folks of Detroit, as in other 

contend with 
I have to live part of the 

of Washington, D. C., I know something 
understand too, have to contend with, namely high rents. 
that rents in Detroit are as high as they are 


7 
enough here. At any rate that is the impression that I have 
gained since coming here. 

Just this morning I came across a New York publication in 
which New York's city tenant-house commissioner, Langdon Post, 
commented upon conditions in the country in general and inci- 
dentally made mention of the situation in Detroit. What Mr. 
Post is urging is the passage of the so-called Wagner-Steagall 
housing bill, which would provide Government aid in the buiid- 
ing of low-priced houses by the Government. In reference to the 
need of the enactment of such a law, Mr. Post said: 

“To stop low-cost housing now would be a crippling blow to 
low incomes. The bill can prevent 
try. 


Pontiac, Mich., the authorities are housing the working people in 
tents. In Detroit they are being evicted at the rate of 4,000 a 


5 
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Just what the prospects are of passage of the Wagner-Steagall 
bil! in this session I am not prepared to say. I admit that the 
Not only is the ses- 


At this point I might suggest that a law be enacted in Michigan 
as elsewhere imposing a heavy tax upon land values and a cor- 
responding lightening of the tax upon improvements and 
property. You folks here in Detroit and in the State of Michigan 
won't have the active help of the real-estate man in putting over 
this kind of legislation, but you should be able to enlist the aid of 


tax legislation would mean to them. The speculator is the fellow 
who would be hit and the man who improves his land, whether 
in the city or in the country, will under the land values tax not 
be penalized for making such improvements. 


SALES TAX LOADS TAX ON WORKERS 


Since coming to Detroit I have learned that you have a 3-per- 
cent sales tax in force. Perhaps you are not aware of it, but this 
is the most unjust sort of a tax that could be collected. It seems 
easy to pay, but actually it is the means by which the men of 
wealth transfer their tax load to the backs of the working people. 
In order that you may see just how this works out, I want to 
show you by the table I am going to read just how this tax 
aifects the various income classes. The table was prepared by the 
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research bureau of the Kansas State Legislative Council, and is 
as follows: 


Amount of various retail taxes taken from different income groups 


Approximate amount 
year per $1,000 of 
come 


1 Proportion Dee 
come 5 Excluding | Including 


„ food, 
3 percent | 3 percent 
tax tax 


60.9 $8. 22 $18. 27 
58.6 7.92 17. 58 
49.4 8.61 14.82 
42.9 8.43 12. 87 
39.3 8.67 11.79 
31.7 7.2 9.51 
22.2 5.43 6. 60 
18.4 4.86 5.52 
15.5 4.11 4.65 
12.1 3.12 3. 63 
4.2 1.08 1.25 
25 63 75 
10 A -30 


Michigan has a 3-percent tax applying to every kind of com- 
modity purchased, including food. This means that the working- 
man with an income of a thousand dollars or less pays at a rate 
70 times as great as that of the exploiter who enjoys an income 
of a million dollars or more. The workers of Michigan should 
unite in a demand to secure the repeal of this vicious tax scheme 
just as the workers in New Jersey, Kentucky, and several other 
States have done. 

POLITICAL POWER AIDS WORKER 


One significant thing about all the news items and facts which I 

have related is that labor has fared tolerably well wherever it has 

political power. On the other hand, it has not fared well 

where political power was and is in the hands of labor's enemies. 

In my opinion the big lesson is that the workers cannot be suc- 

cessful upon the economic field until they have made intelligent 
use of their political power, 

The workers are many and the exploiters and plunderers are 
few. If they were united there would be no difficulty at all in 
controlling government in the interests of the man who toils and 
renders useful service in society. As it is there has been ever since 
the inauguration of the industrial era or, in other words, the 
capitalist system, public officials and the instrumentalities of the 
government have been little more than the committees or agencies 
of the exploiters of the masses. 

Here in Michigan it is doubtful whether you could have con- 
ducted these recent strikes successfully in the automobile industry 
if it had not been that you had taken time by the forelock as it 
were and elected some persons friendly to your cause last Novem- 
ber. While these public officials may not be all that you could 
hope for, yet I believe it only proper to state that they are far above 
the average in their appreciation of labor's rights in industry, 

FARMERS, WORKERS RULE IN MINNESOTA 


I trust you will pardon a brief reference to the situation in my 
own State. In Minnesota the farmers and workers—the useful 
citizens of the State—have captured the principal State offices, and 
as a result both of these branches of the producing class have re- 
ceived protection at the hands of the Governor and other elected 
officials. The workers, in other words, are in power, politically 
speaking, in the State of Minnesota. Judging from what happened 
last November in the State of Michigan, and especially in the city of 
Detroit, I would say that you are well on the way to accomplishing 
the same thing. What I think you need, however, is to set up a 
political party of your own—a Farmer-Labor Party—and cease your 
affiliation with either of the two old capitalist-controlled political 
parties. By doing so you will achieve your economic freedom from 
big business. This means eventually that the workers through the 
State must come into control of the principal means of production 
and distribution and operate them for the public good. 

In this great economic and political struggle now going on I wish 
you well here in Detroit and in the State of Michigan. 


Memorial Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES R. MABEY, 
MAY 30, 1937 


Mr, ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including a Memorial Day address 
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delivered by Charles R. Mabey, former Governor of the State 
of Utah, delivered over Station KSL at Salt Lake City, Sun- 
day, May 30, 1937. Several Members who heard this address 
delivered praised it very highly and requested that I have 
it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 


My friends, just two decades ago this country entered the World 
War. It would seem useless to bring back to your memories what 
befell in the months that speedily followed. The events were so 
deeply etched upon our national soul as to be ineradicable. But 
time mellows all things and softens all scars and covers all 
wounds. Time, the great healer, brings together men that once 
sought each other’s lives at the sword’s point and nations that 
were but shortly locked in a death grapple. This is as it should 
be. Were it not so, the earth would be a seething cauldron of 
hate and human brotherhood but a mockery. The blood of 
German and French and Briton and American is mingled in the 
same sacred soil of the Old World and fertilizes the same verdure. 

It is said that near the two French villages of Charey and Damp- 
vitoux, where the tide of battle was the strongest, the dead that 
lay scattered over the field were gathered up and buried in a 
common grave, all their mutual passions and hates forgotten for- 
ever. This inspired the poet to write: 


Low lies the mist on Charey 
And ruined Dampvitoux; 
Low lie the dead near Charey 
Where once the lilies grew. 


The dead and dust together 
Beneath the cross of wood, 

The cross whose only credo 
Is human brotherhood, 


The dust and dead together, 
Alike of friend and foe, 

Have won the cross forever 
Of this life’s afterglow. 


And when the dead at Charey 
= Shall rise above the sod, 
he sword may rust at Charey, 
But not the Cross of God. 


Standing here 20 years after the war we must come to the 
inevitable conclusion that it was utterly futile. How costly in its 
sacrifices and how meager in its benefits. The total battle deaths 
were 8,000,000, to say nothing of the millions of maimed, mentally 
and physically, for whom the war will never cease as long as they 
live among us, to say nothing of the other millions of noncom- 
batants who died as a byproduct of the struggle. By the side of 
these losses in human life it were almost sacrilege to mention the 
untold billions of wealth destroyed. 


TODAY'S PICTURE 


So keenly did we feel the horrors of that conflict that we com- 
monly declared it to be “a war to end war.” We believed that the 
mass psychology of the human race would cry out in abhorrence 
at the ruler who ever attempted to drag his people into another 
such bloody debate. And yet today, what is the picture? 

Never in history did the nations gird themselves for battle as 
now. Never were navies more efficient. Never were soldiers more 
highly trained or more numerous. Never were weapons more dey- 
ilish or more deadly. We are spending in 1937 four times as much 
to prepare ourselves for the war that is to come than we spent in 
1913. Within the decade the vast territory of China has been 
raped by Japan, the Empire of Haile Selassie has been overthrown 
by Italy, and in Spain the civil war now raging, in its savagery, 
has never been surpassed, and perhaps never equalled, since the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 70 A. D. 

Since 1918 the imperial eagle of the Kaiser has been replaced by 
the swastika of Hitler, the Czar of all the Russias has been assassi- 
nated and a communistic dictatorship set up. Mussolini has come 
into power in the Kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, Kemal Pasha has 
taken the reins in Turkey as absolute ruler, and Austria has been 
rent in twain. 

DEADLY GRIP 


The grip of the despotic masters over their citizens was never 
exercised with more deadly purpose than today. The machinery 
for propaganda to stir up the hatred and the passions of their 
nationals is ruthless and is so used. The white light of publicity 
has been turned upon every success of the dictatorships, whether 
emanating from Berlin and Rome on the one hand, or Moscow on 
the other. The seeming failures of democracies have been blazoned 
abroad until some of us, who live under the greatest free govern- 
ment ever evolved, have been led to believe that our way of life is 
in eclipse. This is done not only in the hope that we will espouse 
the one side or the other but with the thought in view that in the 
eventuality of war we can be drawn in as belligerents. The noble 
expression of President Wilson, “make the world safe for democ- 
racy” has been held up to ridicule and diatribe until we have 
wondered whether we, too, were not doomed to accept some other 
form of rule to save ourselves, 

But how different is the real picture. Democracies were never 
more virile than today. We need but to pass the mind's eye over 
a map of the world to convince ourselves of this fact. They stand, 
militant and invincible, foursquare against all instruments of 
oppression. Let us look at some of the changes. Austria, which 


had been an autocratic monarchy, has been broken up into smaller 
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states, some of which are as free as are we in America. In Russia, 
Germany, and Turkey they have but changed one form of des- 
potism for another. Italy, it is true, has been transformed from 
a constitutional kingdom into a Fascist empire. China, in spite 
of the inroads of Japan, enjoys more freedom than at any other 
time, perhaps, in a thousand years, while her neighbor, the Flowery 
Kingdom, seems once more to be in the hands of the common 
people. 
EXPONENTS OF DEMOCRACY 

Against the tyrannies and quasi-dictatorships all of the two 

Americas, which the Book of Mormon declares to be “a land 
choice above all other lands”, and western Europe have the same 
Tepublican or constitutional governments that have been theirs 
for these many years. Their standard of living is so far above 
that of either the Fascist or the Communist order as to make 
comparison ridiculous. The United States, with 63 percent of 
the world’s population and 5.3 percent of its land area, possesses 
35 percent of its wealth. This country and the British Empire, 
with 600,000,000 of the world’s inhabitants, hold 56 percent of 
its wealth. They are the two outstanding exponents of de- 
mocracy. All nations have recently passed through a great de- 
pression. But has any of those wherein the inhabitants are 
regimented come out of it any better than we? If you think so, 
go and take a look at Germany and Russia and Italy. This alone 
should be strong proof to our citizens that no other type of 
government is equal to ours in guaranteeing unto its people the 
good things of life, to say nothing of the inestimable blessings of 
liberty, blessings that are denied those who live in less favored 
lands, President Wilson, then, was a true prophet when he de- 
clared that we entered the war to make the world safe for 
democracy. 
The trouble with us is that we have a bad case of the jitters. 
What we need is a ramrod placed up and down our spine to 
stiffen the backbone. What we need is to consider a little more 
thinkingly our blessings and cherish them as being more priceless 
than rubies. What we need is to recall the long ages of stress 
and hardship and tyranny under which these incalculable treas- 
ures were secured for us by those who have passed on. 

The very fact that we are living in this period is a pledge to all 
those who have preceded us that we will pick up the banner of 
progress where they left it and carry it on to new and higher 
levels. For so they have done for us. We cannot do less for 
those who follow, unless we are recreant and unworthy of the 
fruits of freedom. We cannot, we must not, break faith with 
the dead. 

It is true that Memorial Day was set apart originally to honor 
those who fell on the Union side in the great Civil War. But 
through the years it has grown to have a larger meaning. It is a 
day, not only of showing our esteem for those who wore the blue 
in that fratricidal strife, but of communion with all those loved 
ones we have laid tenderly away in the sweet-smelling earth. It 
is not a holiday, but a holy day—a day dedicated to the dead of 
all the wars of this Republic, a day whereon we may gather at a 
shrine and converse with a loved mother, a revered father, a 
gentle daughter, a dutiful son, or a true friend, and recall the 
pleasant hours we wandered with them through this happy world 
and look forward to a reunion in a still happier sphere. 

The German word for cemetery is friedhof“ “peace yard.” 
May I not remind you that those who lie under each silent mound 
are resting in peace, all their heartaches, all their passions, all 
their troubles stilled forever. While we in America stand ready to 
defend the principles for which our glorious dead have fought, 
may I not also hope that we will think a little less of the sword 
and a little more of the cross, a little less of self and a little 
more of our fellows, a little less of greed and a little more of 
God. Our example may cause the other nations to cease their 
strivings and clamors for war. 


SPEAKS FOR COMRADES 


Surely, our departed ones, could they come back to life, would 
never wish to see the world in another nightmare of such butch- 
ery. Could the dead return, endowed with all the experience of 
this life and enriched with that of immortality, there would be no 
more wars. And, surely, no soldier that has gone through the 
hell of actual battle, could or would wish his country plunged into 
such a maelstrom. 

I know, for I speak for my comrades of two wars, the living and 
the dead. These dead gave their all, body and soul, money, goods, 
chattels, the privilege of living in this beautiful world with its sun- 
shine, its flowers, its laughing waterfalls, its solemn and ma- 
jestic mountains, its shimmering seas, its love for wife, child; 
mother—they gave their all that this land might enjoy the blessings 
of freedom. While they would tell us that peace must not be 
purchased at any price, for even the Son of God could not do that, 
they would caution us to be careful, considerate, sane, and thought- 
ful of the rights and ideas of others before we embark into another 
war. 

This is an age in which the common people are asserting them- 
selves. In the turmoil incident to change and the passion en- 
gendered by strife, there is much uncertainty and dread. Not 
since the blonde-bearded Teuton beat with battle axe against the 
gates of Rome at the of the Dark Ages, has there been 
so much unrest, hesitation, and doubt. It is my firm belief that 
out of all this welter of ideas and philosophy this Nation, all na- 
tions, will emerge into a newer and a better order, that eventually 
there will be more freedom for the common man than we have 
ever had before, this in spite of the fact that no such rosy picture 
is in the offing. But we must remember that the mill wheels of 
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God grind slowly, that it takes time for mankind to work out its 
destiny. 

At any rate all the signs of the of the common man 
are here. Nor is this more strikingly shown than in the building | 
of the monuments to our soldier dead. Before the Great War it 
had been the custom to erect such memorials to some great man 
or some gifted and successful general. But not so today. Each of 
the nations that participated in that titanic struggle has dedi- 
cated its rarest marble to some common doughboy, whose body 
was so twisted and torn by battle fire as to leave no vestige of his 
identity. 

0000 0 ˙ BAOT tn 
a mausoleum more costly than that of a king, more magnificent 
than that of an emperor, revered as that of a saint. Somewhere, 
within these broad reaches we call America, he was born; some- 
where, within our borders he lived his youth and young manhood; 
somewhere an American mother sorrows for her dead son, missing 
in action since some deadly conflict in France and perchance 
wonders amid her tears of remembrance whether that dust, so 
reverently cared for by a grateful Nation, may not be hers. This 
none of us may ever know until the trumpet of God sounds its 
final call for quick and dead to rise in immortality. 

But that unknown doughboy. could he lift himself up from 


of the millions who went forth across the great 
waters to deliver a final death blow to tyranny. I am the son of 

of Wall Street, who left his palatial home to succor 

of I am the offspring of the poor widow 
who lived in the slums of and who embarked on that 
great crusade of 1918 that liberty might not perish from the 
earth. I came from the city and the plain, from the mountain 
and the valley into the fray for freedom. I am the soul of Amer- 
ica. I speak for Warren who perished at Bunker Hill, and John 
Paul Jones who fought the Serapis on the high seas. I sank be- 
neath the waves when Perry won at Lake Erie. I fell for Jackson 
at New Orleans. When the red tide of battle raged the strongest 
at Vicksburg and Appomattox I succumbed. I died on the deck 
of the Maine at Habana and my lifeblood oozed out on the rice 
paddies of the Philippines, Beneath the forest of the Argonne the 
bullet of the enemy found me and I went to my last sleep. I am 
the soul of America. With me you may not break faith. 


Tobacco and the Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


ADDRESS OF J. B. HUTSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, AT THE 
ANNUAL PITT COUNTY FARM BUREAU PICNIC, AT GREEN- 
VILLE, N. C., ON JULY 2, 1937 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


When we look back over the developments of the past 4 years 
most of us here think we have learned a lot. Four years from 
now some of us who are here together with some who are not 
here will look back and it is possible that they will decide that 
We were not very alert in 1937. 

It appears to many of us now that these last 4 years have been 
more remarkable, so far as agriculture is concerned, than any 
other 4 wears in our history. It appears that we have answered 
the question whether farmers could or would cooperate to meet 
the problems that extended beyond farm, county, and State 
boundaries. It appears now that farmers can and will cooperate 
and support programs they believe to be sound and in their own 
interests. We believe also that these programs can, to some 
extent at least, achieve the result sought. 

We do not believe that we have solved permanently our funda- 
mental problems. We believe that agriculture has pulled itself 
out of the ditch, but we recognize that the causes which put it 
there in the first place are still with us. We think we have 
learned how to appraise situations and develop and put into 
operation action that will tend to correct umsatisfactory situa- 
tions, and that is about all that is known for any industry 
affected by changing economic conditions. 

We have been operating national programs for agriculture since 
1933. These programs have covered a variety of commodities and 
their details have been involved and ramified. This was inevi- 
table in view of the number of farmers who took part in them, 
and the varying conditions of soil, climate, and economic factors 
which affected them. Yet, if these programs are examined, it will 
be found that all have contributed in some degree to the elimina- 
tion of wide fluctuations in production and prices. These fluctua- 
tions that for so long American agriculture have 
brought farm prosperity in one season and farm poverty the next, 
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As all of you know, the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed 
at a time when the problem of surpluses was acute. The carry- 
overs of tobacco, cotton, and many other commodities had reached 
record proportions. Quite naturally, the first results of the pro- 

of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration were the 
reduction of these surpluses. As we saw it, the most effective way 
to accomplish that result was through production control. 

The sentiment of the majority of the farmers was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of production control and had been, I believe, for a 
number of years before the Agricultural Adjustment Act. That 
was true to an unusual degree of tobacco and cotton producers. 
These growers gave their support in 1934 to the Kerr Tobacco Act 
and to the Bankhead Cotton Act. These measures were, in effect, 
fences built to protect the voluntary tobacco- and cotton-adjust- 
ment programs. 

The problem of production, however, involves more than con- 
trol of the volume of commodities in 1 year or a series of years. 
It very definitely involves the fertility of the soil. 

You have learned the necessity and importance of soil care 
at first hand; just as you have learned the reasons for our neglect 
and abuse of the soil. We have exploited our soil just as we have 
exploited our other natural resources. That exploitation has con- 
tinued through good and bad years, and to a large extent 
it has been tuned to the fluctuating cycle of price and production. 
Following years when prices were high, we have put too many 
acres to the plow. We even put hillsides into cultivation so steep 
that, after a year or two, the soil washed away. The farm plant 
once expanded could not contract easily. Eventually, such de- 
pletion of our soil would rob us of the ability to produce. 

The primary aim of the current A. A. A. program is soil con- 
servation. To a certain extent, soil conservation has been a part 
of all the programs which directly or indirectly affected produc- 
tion. The immediate objective of the first programs, the adjust- 
ment programs, was the adjustment of supplies. Conservation, 
however, was a natural byproduct of adjustment. 

The Supreme Court decision which invalidated the production- 
control provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act came at a 
time when the surplus problem was no longer acute. Excess 
stocks had been eliminated in many cases and reduced in all. 
Prices had risen. Under such circumstances it was but natural 
that the Supreme Court decision of January 6, 1936, should be 
followed by the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
which was approved on February 29, 1936, authorizing the present 
agricultural conservation program. s 

But even if the opportunity for direct-production control had 
continued in 1936 and 1937, the programs would have resulted in 
much soil conservation. The natural and sensible thing to do 
when land is taken out of soil-depleting crops like cotton and 
tobacco is to put that land to crops that improve the soil. Many 
of you probably have followed rotation even when rotation meant 
an immediate cash sacrifice. Aside from their effect on supply 
and income, the adjustment programs of the A. A. A. meant to 
farmers an opportunity to care for and restore their land. 

Just as we got conservation as a byproduct of adjustment in 
1934 and 1935, we are now getting adjustment as a byproduct of 
conservation. We could not devote fewer acres to soil-depleting 
crops, such as tobacco, cotton, wheat, and corn, under the old 
programs without getting soil conservation through increased 
plantings of alfalfa, clover, and other legumes and grasses. We 
cannot build and improve our soil unless we substitute legumes 
and grasses for tobacco, cotton, wheat, and corn. 

We also secured stability through both programs, in the sense 
that they have been factors in increasing prices and in keeping 
them at reasonable levels. At the same time, it has become 
apparent that the present programs may not be sufficient to 
prevent the piling up of excessive supplies and a return of dis- 
astrously low prices. 

The A. A. A. agricultural conservation program will help both 
to meet conditions caused by surplus production and by unfavor- 
able growing conditions such as those caused by the 1934 and 
1936 droughts. The effect upon production comes through the 
shifting of soil-depleting crops to soil-conserving crops. During 
years when growing conditions are unfavorable the program will 
result in an increased production of feed crops. The legumes and 
other grasses stand dry weather better than the row crops such 
as corn and grain. 

There is a question, however, whether the present program, 
valuable as it is, is adequate from either the standpoint of the 
producer or consumer. If we assume the responsibility for pro- 
grams which aim at securing the farmer a reasonable and stable 
income, we must also assume the responsibility for assuring the 
consumers an adequate supply of feed and fiber at reasonable 
prices. 

As I have pointed out, the present program is a safeguard 
against drought but it might not meet the situation which would 
arise in connection with some crops if we had another dry siege 
such as that of 1936. 

Nor will our present plan meet the situation caused by a series 
of years when growing conditions are unusually good. It will 
eliminate the fluctuations which arise from heavy surpluses only 
to a certain extent. Many feel that something more is needed if 
all is to be done that can be done to mitigate the fluctuation in 
production, prices, and income. 

This need, insofar as it related to flue-cured tobacco, was recog- 
nized by Congress at the time the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act was under consideration. Representatives from 
flue-cured-tobacco areas correctly pointed out that the 
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tion Act alone would not be sufficient to effectively handle the 
tobacco growers’ problems. 

Consequently, Congress at the time the basic act was passed 
also approved an act authorizing State tobacco compacts. We were 
not able to take advantage of this legislation because of the failure 
of all the principal flue-cured producing States to agree to State 
compacts. But the fact that there is a need for additional legis- 
lation in order to maintain and stabilize fair prices for flue-cured 
tobacco was clearly recognized in the authority Congress gave for 
State compacts. 

There is just ahead of us another selling season for tobacco. At 
such time all of us like to guess what will happen. Here is the 
way it looks to me: 

Domestic consumption of flue-cured tobacco, which has in- 
creased at an average rate of about 8 percent per year since 1932, 
has reached a record level of approximately 335,000,000 pounds. 
During the crop year just closed consumption in the United States 
was about 10 percent above the preceding year. This increase has 
resulted, primarily, from the increased use of cigarettes, While it 
is anticipated that cigarette consumption will continue to expand, 
it is probable that the rate of increase may not be sustained. 

Export prospects for 1937 are better than they were in the crop 
year just closed, although the growth of nationalism in the post- 
war period, and the concurrent movement toward self-sufficiency 
have resulted in some losses in export markets. During the past 
year there have been some further increases in consumption in the 
United Kingdom and now more than 30 percent of the entire 
Bright crop is consumed in the United Kingdom. The monthly 
consumption of tobacco in the United Kingdom is exceeding the 
consumption of any previous year, including the pre-war years. 
Due to the fact that the 1936 crop ran light in British grades, 
stocks of flue-cured tobacco when related to the present level of 
consumption are probably low. 

There have been some losses in foreign trade with China and 
Japan in recent years due to increased production in these coun- 
tries. Consumption of American grown flue-cured tobacco is ma- 
terially lower than in the late twenties. Although exports to these 
countries were larger last year than in the previous year, it is 
probable that most of the increase has gone toward increasing 
stocks and no immediate increase in demand in these countries 
is expected. It is possible that there may be some further losses, 
particularly in China where pending changes in tax rates may 
work out to the disadvantage of the products in which our flue- 
cured tobacco is used. 

We do not know of any changes in other parts of the world 
that would materially affect the demand for flue-cured tobacco, 
There has been some expansion in the use of the products in which 
fiue-cured tobacco is used in northern Europe and in Australia, 
and the demand from these sections is expected to be at least as 
good as it was a year ago. 

To sum up the situation, in spite of losses in export trade in 
some countries world consumption of United States flue-cured 
tobacco continues to increase over the low levels of the depression 
years. This is the fourth year in succession that there has been 
an increase, consumption during the past year being about 4 per- 
cent larger than the immediately preceding year. The losses in 
exports during the depression years, which have been regained 
only in part, have been largely offset by increases in domestic 
consumption. 

Stocks at present in the United States are near the high level of 
last year and, when measured in terms of pounds, are at record 
levels. However, domestic consumption is also at record levels, 
and, when stocks are considered in relation to the present level of 
consumption, they are not excessive. On July 1, 1936, stocks were 
871,000,000 pounds, and the figure for this year, which will not 
be available for several weeks, will probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of that of last year. 

On March 1, growers indicated intentions to plant 968,000 
acres of flue-cured tobacco, which represented an increase of 12 
percent from the 1936 acreage. Although blue mold has affected 
plantings in some sections, my guess is that the total acreage 
in the flue-cured belt will exceed the acreage of last year by at 
least 10 percent. An acreage 10 percent larger than that of last 
year, with average growing conditions during the remainder of 
the season, would result in a crop in excess of 750,000,000 pounds. 
If the acreage should turn out to be more than 10 percent larger 
than that of last year, or if weather conditions should be more 
favorable than usual, the crop will exceed 750,000,000 pounds and 
might possibly reach 800,000,000 pounds. On the other hand, con- 
ditions might be unfavorable enough during the remainder of the 
season to result in a crop below 750,000,000 pounds. Present indi- 
cations are that a crop of 750,000,000 pounds or less probably 
would be absorbed at prices equal to those of last year. However, 
if the crop should greatly exceed this figure, we might experience 
some difficulty in maintaining prices at last year’s levels. 

The Federal programs for tobacco which were put into full oper- 
ation in 1934 represented an organized, cooperative effort on the 
part of growers to keep their production in line with consumption 
and to eliminate, as far as possible, the rise and fall in price and 
income which have made tobacco growing a speculative and haz- 
ardous und . However, since the invalidation of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and the repeal of the Kerr Tobacco Act, 
emphasis has necessarily been shifted from production control. 

Under the 1936 agricultural conservation program developed 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, pro- 
ducers were offered payments for diverting an acreage equal to not 
more than 30 percent of that normally devoted to flue-cured to- 
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bacco on the farm. The payment for each acre diverted to soil- 


percent, participated in the 1936 pro- 
gram. program diverted for payment 
approximately 24 percent of their bases, or 181,000 acres, to soil- 

crops. However, owing to the 1936 drought, there were 
many cases in which the acreage planted was decreased by more 
than the amount for which payment could be received. 

Indications now are that participation in the 1937 program will 

greater portion of the total base than was included in 

the 1936 program. But the probability is that the average 

diversion of acreage in 1937 will be less, and as a result there is a 
r acreage of tobacco than there was last year. 

I think it is safe to say that without any farm program at all 
we probably would have had a 1937 crop of fiue-cured tobacco 
100,000,000 pounds larger than we do have at present. So you can 
readily see that the program developed under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act has served a very worthy purpose 
in influencing volume of production, to say nothing of the bene- 
fits derived from its conservation objectives. This act embodies 
fundamental principles of soil conservation, erosion control, and 
soil building that should remain a part of any farm program that 
may be developed. However, some who have studied the question 
carefully have become convinced that a could be devel- 
oped within constitutional limits that would do more than the 
present program is doing to eliminate the wide fluctuations in 
supplies and prices that are costly to both producers and con- 
sumers. 

Congress is at present considering additional farm legislation. 
One proposal has been designed to strengthen the present agricul- 
tural program as it relates to tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, and 
rice. 

In the case of some commodities, the parity payments provided 
would displace the diversion payments that are being made at 

t. In the case of flue-cured tobacco, the payment provisions 
of the present program would not be affected. 

In brief, contracts in connection with the agricultural conserva- 
tion program would be authorized; provision would be made for 
loans and parity payments in the case of some of the basic com- 
modities and for marketing quotas and penalty taxes for all of 
the basic commodities, including tobacco, when supplies became 
excessive. 

With most farmers participating in the agricultural conservation 
program, supplies would not likely become excessive, and conse- 
quently the marketing quotas and the penalty taxes would not 
become operative. However, if the outside growers should increase 
their plantings sufficiently to nullify the cooperative efforts of 
those farmers taking part in the program, the marketing quotas 
would become operative. 

Of course, it is possible also that supplies sufficiently large for 
the marketing quotas to become effective might accumulate from 
excessive yields per acre 2 or 3 years in succession. 

years when marketing quotas became effective, the pro- 
duction of outside growers on the acreage in excess of their allot- 
ments would be taxed. The rate of the tax would be 50 percent of 
the sales of all the tobacco, but in no case less than 3 cents per 
pound; that is, the outside grower would receive an allotment on 
the same basis as would the grower participating in the conserva- 
tion program, and only the tobacco grown on an acreage in excess 
of this acreage allotment would be taxed. All allotments would be 
made on an acreage basis and the tax would apply on a quantity of 
tobacco grown on the excess acreage. 

If during any year supplies should become excessive because of a 
falling off in demand, or because of excessively high yields, the 
quotas of all growers, those participating as well as those outside, 
would become operative. The tax would then apply to the tobacco 
marketed in excess of the quotas. The net effect of this would be 
to keep some of the low-grade tobacco off the market when yields 
per acre are high. 

Whether the present crop of tobacco brings more or less per 
pound than last year’s crop will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the views of those who are making purchases with respect 
to the size of the crop in 1938. The supplies of tobacco that are 
anticipated for the coming year may be almost as important in 
determining prices this fall as the supply of tobacco at present, 
since manufacturers, as well as those buying to sell to manufac- 
turers, will make larger purchases or the same purchases at higher 
prices, if they feel that they are protected against excessive sup- 
plies next year. 

In 1933, when the marketing agreement was in effect, prices 
were advanced almost 5 cents a pound during the marketing sea- 
son when the purchasers became convinced that the crop would 
be Kept at a reasonable level the following year. The crop this 
year may be large enough to result in prices lower than those of 
last year unless the trade becomes convinced that we will not 
have an excessively large crop next year. 

During the last 4 years, farmers have gone a long way toward 
achieving economic stability through cooperation. It is 
impossible in a country as vast and diverse as ours to develop a 
program that is equally effective for all groups of producers. It is, 
however, a revealing and gratifying sight to see the Kansas wheat 
farmer, the Carolina tobacco grower, the Iowa corn producer, and 
the Mississippi cotton planter sit down and work out their prob- 
lems to the mutual benefit of a majority of the Nation’s farmers. 

If the agricultural the farmers have worked out had 


done nothing more than give us a better appreciation of the other ! industries 


fellow's viewpoint, I, for one, would say that they were well worth 
while. That they have gone far beyond that point; 
have rescued agriculture from po prices; 
of manufactured goods 
this has contributed to better times in the towns and citi 
evident to all of us. Such cooperation among farmers in the past 
has demonstrated what can be done. Such cooperat 
ture will be needed for agriculture to hold its gains and to 
achieve a fair and stabilized return. 


Married Women and Their Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


ADDRESS BY MRS. EDITH B. COOK BEFORE THE LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Mrs. Edith B. Cook before the League of Women 
Voters: 


“If each 100 working married women whose husbands are em- 
ployed would give up their jobs to 100 single men who would 
marry 100 working girls who in turn would give up their jobs to 
100 married men, every industry, business, and profession through- 
out the country would be favorably affected.” This solution was 
offered recently in a printed statement on the Cause and Cure 
for the Depression. 

Of course, the question one would like to ask, incidentally, is in 
what jobs the original 100 married women were employed? Sup- 
pose that they were school teachers and buyers of children’s 
clothes. The 100 men in question might very well when they were 
employed have been plumbers, chauffeurs, or night watchmen— 
it might be a little difficult to fit them in. 

Although this may seem a rather far-fetched and ridiculous 
suggestion, some such idea is, I believe, not too remote from the 
thinking of a good many people in this country today. At least 
there is a very substantial number of intelligent who be- 
lieve r mie Sige e mona not 8 and who believe that 
a regulation a ci ool board, for example, dropping every 
teacher who marries and refusing to employ married women who 
are teachers is entirely justifiable. 

With this point of view the League of Women Voters takes 
issue. But before we discuss the reasons, suppose we review the 
picture of the women at work in this country to see whether the 
problem is of any real extent. Of the 43,000,000 women over 15 
years of age in the country today, some ten and one-half millions 
are engaged in gainful occupations, and of these 3,000,000 are 
married and living with their husbands. That means that one 
out of every eight married women in the country is gainfully em- 
ployed, that every eighth married woman is working outside of 
her home for wages. And the percentage of married women who 
work has been steadily from 1890, when about 14 per- 
cent of gainfully employed women were married, to 1930 when 
the percentage had increased to 29 percent; that is, in 1890 1 
married woman in every 22 was gainfully occupied, and in 1930 
1 in every 8. And besides this the percentage of married 
women who are at work is increasing much more rapidly than the 
percentage of single women employed. 

What are they doing, these 3,000,000 married women who are 
at work? The largest group, over 1,100,000, or one-third of the 
total number, are in domestic and personal service. The next 
largest group, 600,000, or nearly 20 percent, are in man 
and mechanical establishments; that is, in industry. And an- 
other large group, 360,000, or nearly 12 percent, are in clerical 
work. A somewhat smaller number, 330,000, or 11 percent, are in 
trades. Somewhat under 10 percent are engaged in professional 
occupations, and a little over 9 percent are in agriculture, for- 
estry, and the extraction of minerals. 

When one contemplates these figures one fact seems to be ob- 
vious, and that is that by and large these women are not working 
just for fun nor for a few extra luxuries, because there are over 
a million married women going from their own homes into do- 
mestic service, doing household jobs in the homes of other people. 
Few women are doing that except for reasons of economic neces- 
sity. Then there are the women in industry, in factory jobs, and 
in agriculture, which brings the total to 2,000,000 women who are 
engaged in work which offers little chance of advancement and 
none at all for a career. When you turn to statistics on earnings 
of men compared with family expenses you find that minimum 
budgets for a family of five persons call for between $1,600 and 
$2,000 a year, depending on the section of the country, and that 
even in 1929 the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that of the 12 

employing the largest number of workers, only 3 came 
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at all near reaching a minimum-wage level of $1,700, while the 
average earnings in 89 manufacturing industries was $975 a year. 

I do not wish to burden you with statistics—simply to indicate 
that all the studies that have been made point to the fact that the 
large majority of married women who are at work are working for 
economic reasons, at least, as one factor. 

Mrs. Cecile La Follette’s study of 652 married women home- 
makers, 75 percent of whom were in professional work, 
showed that about one-third of their husbands made less than 
$2,000 a year. And 58 percent of the wives spent their money for 
general family expenditures as the first item; dependents, second; 
extras, such as music lessons for the children, third; payments on 
the home, etc, The reasons they gave for working were, first, eco- 
nomic reasons given by 438 of the women, and in the case of many 
others such reasons as helping to keep the children in school 
longer, doctors’ and dentists’ bills were economic in character. 

Three hundred and twenty-five of these women said they liked 
the outside contacts of their work, and a large number said that 
they loved to work, and that they did not wish to scrap their 
valuable training. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that more 
than half of the women in this group study thought they were 
more stimulating com; ms to their husbands and children, and 
almost all of them thought their husbands liked them better. 

In the university women’s study, 58 percent of them gave eco- 
nomic reasons for working, 34 percent a desire and liking for their 
particular form of occupation. 

Of course, the married woman’s need of an economic 
contribution to the family is not new. The fact is that in earlier 
days, even in our grandmothers’ time, the home was a producing 
unit; whereas, today it is a consuming unit. And the wife finds 
now that she needs money to supply the family needs, in contrast 
to the situation in her grandmother's day, when the home by and 
large produced the goods. And this was not so very long ago, 
either—from 1914 to 1925 the output of bakeries increased 60 
percent, while the population increased only 15 percent, The num- 
ber of people engaged in the canning industry increased 100 per- 
cent during these years. The number of waiters increased four 
times as fast as the population, and the number of restaurant 
keepers increased 158 percent. Nursery schools have sprung up 
everywhere, and even the length of the school year has increased 
from 78 days per year in 1870, to a minimum of 136 days in 
1930. 

Consider also the Increase in laundries, in stores that sell ready- 
made clothing, and in all the other services which are now done 
22 mass production which were formerly carried on in the 

ome. 

Even aside from the economic question, what is there in the 
modern small house or city apartment to which an active woman 
can turn her attention which will keep her energies fully occupied? 

Mr. and Mrs. Borsodi, whom some of you may have heard or 
whose articles you may have read, point out that if the family 
would invest in electrical machinery the woman could produce 
practically everything needed for the family, and, if she is clever, 
she could produce it at much less cost than it can be bought, 
and they prove that she can actually save and thus earn a larger 
amount toward the family income than if she worked outside her 
home. But the initial investment is a considerable one, and un- 
less one lives in a fairly large house in the country, it is difficult to 
see just how it could be done; though this is just an interesting 
big, ei for some of you to try out. 

general, it looks as though the married woman were in the 
industrial, business, and professional world to stay. And in pass- 
ing it is of interest to note that the university women and the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations have discovered 
through their studies that married women’s earnings (except in 
and home economics) are higher in general than those 

of single women. 

As a matter of fact, the presence of married women in the work- 
ing world and their permanence as economic factors is everywhere 
acknowledged. The committee on social trends, after drawing a 
picture of the way in which women’s work in the home has been 
taken out to the factory and the store in many cases, such as in 
the field of teaching to the agencies of government, says in its 
report: “The diminution of the home occupations and activities 
of women opens several possibilities—the entrance of women into 
industry or their entrance into civic and political activities—a 
heightened standard of the quality of housework, or more recrea- 
tion and leisure. * * The community is not making the 
most of this potential supply of able services. 

The astonishing about the whole situation is the slowness 
with which habits of thought have changed in regard to this ques- 
tion. And that persistence of old prejudices, in spite of the vote, in 
spite of political activity on the part of women, in spite of the fact 
that single women are apparently accepted and that the right to 
keep their jobs is not now being questioned—that persistent preju- 
dice is doing real harm. 

The League of Women Voters is, of course, concerned with the 
position of women. We realize that in every economic crisis, when 
there are too few jobs to go round, the attempt is made to restrict 
opportunity, and that married women as a group offer an obvious, 
or apparently obvious, point of attack. And we are very conscious, 
besides, of the fact that wherever Fascist tendencies appear, the 
jobs of all women are attacked, and that this attack begins with 
the attack on married women. 

But, more than that, we are interested in the merit system in 
Government, and we have just completed our third year of the 
personnel campaign. Can we, then, look with equanimity on 
the situation in the schools throughout the country? In the 


majority of cities, a school teacher is dropped when she marries, '_ 
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and married teachers are not employed. The attempt to drop 
married women from other Government positions in city, county, 
and State is not infrequent, and the bad example which our 
National Government has given to these other units in section 
213—and the difficulty of its repeal—gives us an indication of 
the entirely wrong concept of the Government Service in the 
minds of a majority of the people throughout the country. 

The Government service, as we have been saying for many 
years, and in especially loud tones during the last 3 years, should 
be recruited from those best fitted to hold the jobs. Schools are 
run, not in order to make jobs for needy persons, but to educate 
children. In all Government positions, the best-qualified indi- 
vidual is the one who should be employed, and marital status 
is not the yardstick by which that fitness can be measured. 

We agreed the other day at the general council meeting of 
the League of Women Voters that a large part of our task for 
better Government personnel is still ahead of us, and not the 
least part of that task is to the of literally mil- 
lions of people in this country on the married woman and her job. 


Persecution of Tom Mooney Continues Even Within 
the Walls of a State Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
further acquaint this body with facts in connection with the 
celebrated Tom Mooney case, I wish to call to your attention 
and to the attention of all the Members of Congress the 
following deplorable situation now existing at the San Quen- 
tin Prison. 

Not content with having framed Tom Mooney and un- 
justly held him prisoner for 21 years, official California, act- 
ing through Warden Court Smith and the California Prison 
Board, has now turned to inflicting “cruel and unusual 
punishment” upon Tom Mooney that equals medieval tor- 
ture for downright brutality. 

On June 17 Tom Mooney was returned to San Quentin 
Prison after 21 months in the San Francisco County jail, 
where he had been confined while waiting for a decision on 
his petition for a writ of habeas corpus from the California 
Supreme Court. 

Mooney was taken back to prison a desperately sick man. 
Just prior to his return he had been a patient at the San 
Francsico hospital, where he received treatment for bleeding 
stomach ulcers. He was kept at the hospital only 3 weeks, 
despite the fact that Mooney’s condition required 7 or 8 
weeks’ hospitalization. He was bleeding for 8 days at the 
county jail before he was taken to the hospital, and on the 
ninth day he passed out in a dead faint before officials would 
take him to the hospital. 

While at the hospital there were constant efforts on the 
part of officials to return Mooney to prison, despite his pre- 
carious condition, and only the intercession of Mooney’s 
friends enabled him to remain at the hospital for the 3 weeks 
he was there. Finally the word came down to return 
Mooney to San Quentin. Mooney’s doctors at the San 
Francisco hospital stated that they gave their permission to 
have him returned to prison only on definite assurance that 
Mooney would be put on the “sippy” diet which appears 
below, and required to do no strenuous work. 

On reentering San Quentin, Mooney was thrown into a re- 
ceiving tank exactly like a new prisoner, despite the fact 
that he had spent 20 years there, and his conduct had been 
so salutary that he had never lost a privilege. It is cus- 
tomary when a man is returned to prison after a hearing 
outside, like Mooney’s, that he be given back the status and 
job he had before he left. This was not done for Mooney. 

After being kept 2 days in the hospital for observation, 
where he was even forced to get out of bed to do cleaning-up 
work and where he had only coarse prison food available to 
him, Mooney was placed on the “main line” and put to work 
under a blistering sun in the vegetable garden. 

Mooney’s doctor had prescribed 2 quarts of milk with 
one-third cream a day for him as an absolute necessity, In 
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the hospital Mooney had only one glass of 3-day-old 
skimmed milk. On the main line he had no milk. The 
sippy diet was not available to him, even though Warden 
Court Smith assured Mooney’s attorney that Mooney would 
be given proper attention and diet. 

Mooney’s only food consisted of hot water and boiled po- 
tatoes, which he mashed as best he could, and ate. The 
main-line food available to Mooney consists of 90 percent 
starch, which would have been suicidal for him to eat. As 
a result, he ate almost nothing. Foods such as soft-boiled 
eggs, broths, and cottage cheese, required by Mooney’s diet, 
are unheard of in the prison main line. 

Dr. Barnett, Mooney’s doctor at the San Francisco Hos- 
pital, had written in his report on Mooney: 

In my opinion, he can now be transferred to another institution, 


provided proper dietary care can be continued. An outline of such 
& regime will be forwarded to the institution to which he returns. 


There has been to date no action taken by prison authori- 
ties to give Mooney the proper dietary care required by the 
doctors, who said they would not have permitted Mooney’s 
return to San Quentin under any other conditions. 

Before he left San Quentin for his hearing, Mooney worked 
in the officers and guards’ mess, where he could get the food 
his condition requires. It would have been proper and in 
accord with prison custom to have given Mooney his old job 
back. This was not done, even though last Friday a job was 
available in the mess. Mooney, a sick man, has not been 
given the treatment accorded a well man. 

Last Friday, June 25, Mooney again passed out in a dead 
faint, The prison doctor was genuinely alarmed. Mooney 
was taken to the prison hospital. Mooney had been over- 
come by the heat, lack of food, and by the physical exertion 
of his work in the garden, which the doctors had forbidden. 

The following day Mooney was transferred to a job in the 
messroom on the prison hog ranch, a makeshift job, where 
he is not a part of the regular crew and where a proper diet 
still is not available to him. 

Mooney’s cell is one which was occupied before him by a 
man who died of syphilis. Mooney is afraid to touch any- 
thing in the cell. The cell is bare, without even a writing 
table. There is only a bunk, one shelf, and a small three- 
legged stool. Mooney’s papers, typewriter, books, and other 
possessions stored while he was in San Francisco County jail 
have not been returned to him, nor does it appear that prison 
authorities intend to return them. 

Several days ago Mooney was notified to transfer to 
another cell. He walked a mile from his job to make the 
transfer and another mile back to work. On his return to 
work he received notice to return and transfer back to his 
old cell, which required another 2-mile walk altogether. 
This is just one of the cruelties that are being heaped upon 
Mooney. In prison language “the heat is on” Tom Mooney. 

Columnist Arthur Caylor, of the San Francisco News, 
prophesied just that on September 8, 1936: 

When Tom Mooney goes back to San Quentin, as seems inevi- 
table, no matter how his case progresses, his return will carry a 
lot of contrast to the reentry of Warren Billings into Folsom. 
Billings found his watchmaker’s tools intact. 


peny much as it had been. In addition, he would be allowed 
to see his girl once a month. Only the warden had changed; and 
he had been there before. 

At San Quentin, however, the warden has changed and so has 
almost everything else closely connected with Mooney’s routine. 
The “white front” guards’ mess, where he has long been an 
attendant and has been allowed to eat, has felt the heavy hand 
of Warden Court Smith. Its numbers have been greatly reduced 
by sending many inmates back to “the line” for their food. 


out in that case was that McNamara had been carrying notes 
to and from condemned row, but another reason was the number 
of men entering San Quentin for radical activity. The same 
reason might apply to Mooney. 

Caylor’s prophecy is gentle compared to the treatment 
Mooney is actually getting. Mooney had his job in the 
officers and guards mess for 11 years. Mooney has always 
been a model prisoner, attended to his work during working 
hours, during other time his case, and stayed out of 


“prison politics,” 
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The present warden, Court Smith, and the prison board, 
are out “to get” Mooney. The only answer is that these 
people, doing the bidding of the interests that framed Tom 
Mooney, are exercising their vindictive cruelty upon him 
because they have not been able to break him. Tom Mooney 
has kept up the fight for 21 years, and will continue to 
fight until he is freed, or dies in the effort. His enemies 
would prefer the latter, but Mooney’s friends and supporters 
will see that the contrary will be the case. 

I include herein a letter from Herbert Resner, of the Tom 
Mooney Molders’ Defense Committee: 


Hon. Jerry J. O'CONNELL, 
Member of Congress, House of 


JUNE 30, 1937. 


Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'CONNELL: Enclosed is a press release which 
for itself. If anything, it understates the case. The treat- 
ment that Tom has been receiving since his return to San 
Quentin 2 weeks ago sounds like a story out of the Brown Book of 
Hitler Terror. 

More than anything in years, the brutal treatment being given 
Mooney dramatizes the issues in the Mooney-Billings case. The 
special interests who tried to murder Mooney on the scaffold 21 
years ago are now intent, through the agency of Warden Court 
Smith and the California Prison Board, on killing Tom Mooney in 
prison. If Mooney were being stretched out on a rack, the world 
would that for cruel and unusual punishment. It is no 
less cruel to have Mooney tortured the way he is being at present 
as described in the enclosed 

Just as outraged public opinion throughout the world prevented 
the legal murder of Mooney 21 years ago, so now another aroused 
public will prevent the continued persecution of Mooney in San 
Quentin. 

We call upon you as a friend and supporter of Tom Mooney and 
as a person who stands for justice and fair play to immediately 
bend your every effort to secure decent and fair treatment and 
proper and necessary food for Tom Mooney in San Quentin. 

Will you personally wire or air mail letters to Warden Court 
Smith, San Quentin; Gov. Frank Merriam, Sacramento; and the 
members of the California Prison Board at the following addresses 
demanding that Tom Mooney be accorded fair and equal treat- 
ment and given the diet which is absolutely necessary for his, 
well-being: 

T. N. Harvey, president, California Prison Board, 859 Haberfelde 
Building, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Edward L. Abbott, member, a ee 1118 Cha- 
pala Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

A. R. O’Brien, member, California Prison Board, Republican 
Press, Ukiah, Calif. 

Prank C. prken. memmn: California Prison Board, 914 Kohl 


C E EAEN LERA We are 

merely asking that the decent, human thing be done for him. 

This matter is of desperate importance. No words can ade- 
quately describe the urgency of this situation. Mooney's life is 
at stake. So near to ultimate freedom and vindication, we can 
permit no other ending to the Mooney case but Tom Mooney’s 
walking out of San Quentin's gates a free man. 

Please advise us of your action on this matter. 

With our deepest and most grateful thanks, we are 


Sincerely, 
Tom MOONEY Mo.prrs’ DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
HERBERT RESNER. 


I urge all the friends and supporters of Tom Mooney in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress to immediately send a protest to 
Warden Court Smith, San Quentin; Gov. Frank F. Merriam, 
Sacramento; and to the following members of the California 
Prison Board at Sacramento: T. N. Harvey, president; James 
M. Allen; A. R. O’Brien; Edward L. Abbott; Frank C. Sykes; 
and I sincerely hope that an effort will be made for immedi- 
ate consideration of my resolution seeking the immediate 
release of this champion of labor. 


Chicago Federation of Labor Declares for War 
Bendo renr of War Sweeps the Labor 
or 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1937 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, laboring men all over the 


country are objecting to being put in a position where they 
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will be used as cannon fodder in the next war without any 
opportunity being afforded to them to vote on the subject. 

They think it is only right that before they are shipped 
into foreign lands to pour out their lifeblood in the settle- 
ment of quarrels of alien origin they should be allowed an 
expression of their views in a national referendum. 

They see in Japanese-Russian relations and in the exist- 
ing European embroilment the makings of another world 
war, which may not be far in the offing. 

They are determined that they shall not be dragged into 
that war, to die in foreign slaughter pens on account of the 
age-old hatreds and rivalries of foreign governments where 
war is a perennial pastime. 

The working people of the country—the common people, 
if you please—know that they have to bear the brunt of 
war. They have to be the “goat” of the international 
financiers and the racketeers of every kind and description 
whose interest it is to make war. 

To avoid being caught in such a trap and to guarantee 
to themselves the dignity of being allowed to express them- 
selves as free men on the subject of war they are turning 
in great numbers to the Ludlow war referendum resolution 
(H. J. Res. 199) as a sound, dependable measure that will 
protect their rights in the dark days that may be ahead of 
us. That resolution provides that except in the case of at- 
tack or invasion war shall not be declared until the people 
have a chance to express themselves on the subject in a 
Nation-wide referendum. If this resolution is adopted it 
will prevent our American boys from being used as pawns in 
foreign wars. Surely that is good Americanism. Surely 
every man and woman in America should subscribe to that 
proposition. 

The 21 railroad brotherhoods in unanimously declaring 
their support of House Joint Resolution No. 199 said: 

This legislation is racing against the danger of war, and 
there is no time to spare.” 

Hardly less significant was the action taken on June 20 by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, one of the large units in the 
labor movement, comprising in its membership many thou- 
sands of members of organized labor. On the day referred 
to, in a rousing meeting in Chicago when the danger of war 
was stressed, the Chicago Federation of Labor adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolutions 

Whereas war and warfare since time immemorial have been pri- 
marily instituted by a comparatively few of the high and mighty in 
the political and financial structures of the countries of the world, 
for political ment and commercial advantages, and paid 
for with the lives, limbs, and health of those in the trenches, and 
by untold misery and suffering by the great mass of lowly and 
ordinary people of all countries who were left behind; and 

Whereas modern warfare is fought directly upon populations, 
women and children, the old and the feeble, and is so horrible, due 
to the advancement of modern military science, that another 
World War may wipe out civilization; and 

Whereas because of the totalitarian nature of modern warfare, 

labor is threatened with the loss of constitutional liberty, 
the right to bargain collectively, and all the gains it has won 
its petal eee eee. 
as the Sheppard -Hill bill and the industrial mobilization plan; and 
Whereas it seems but fair that those people of the United States 
who in the last analysis are called upon to bear the financial 
burdens entailed by warfare generally, to endure the suffering and 
vations, sacrifice of health, wealth, life, and limb, should have 
the opportunity to determine the need or the desirability of future 
wars: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chicago Federation of Labor, at its regular 
meeting on June 20, 1937, go on record as sup House Joint 
Resolution 199, known as the Ludlow war referendum, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to provide 
for a referendum on war, except in case of invasion; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That we petition our Representatives in the United 
States Congress to vote favorably for this amendment, and to sign 
Discharge Petition No. 11, for the purpose of bringing this amend- 
ment before the Congress for debate and vote; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each Repre- 
sentative from Chicago and vicinity in the United States Cono 
i the President of the United States, and to Congressman Lo 
jUDLOW. 
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Senator James Couzens 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James Couzens, 
late a Senator from Michigan 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to speak of one 

who speaks no more, one whose speeches have all been made; 

whose record is complete; whose work is finished; who has 

answered the last roll call and moved on across the Great 

Divide. 

JAMES Couzens, who served the State of Michigan with 
distinction and ability in the United States Senate for nearly 
13 years, was a resident of my congressional district, the 
Seventeenth Michigan. It was my privilege to know him 
for many years. His record of achievement and noble deeds 
will always be the most eloquent tribute to his name. 

JAMES COUZENS was a man of action. Deeds and not 
words counted with him. Dauntless courage and inde- 
pendence of thought were among his dominating char- 
acteristics. 

He typifies the perfect example of what might be ac- 
complished under the American system of government— 
where equal opportunity is offered to all. 

Starting life at 14 years of age bereft of funds, he made 
his way by hard work to success, influence, and power, 
His life will always stand out as one of encouragement to 
others. From an immigrant boy to an honored seat in the 
United States Senate is a long road, hard and rough and 
always up-hill. He accomplished it. 

Beneath an exterior that was not always understood 
there lived a man with the highest motives and in his heart 
a desire to uplift humanity. 

Throughout the State of Michigan there exists today cen- 
ters of healing carrying out the fine humanitarian ideals of 
Senator Couzens so that unfortunate little ones may be 
healthier and happier human beings. 

James Couzens, businessman, executive, statesman, hu- 
manitarian—may his memory always remain green in the 
hearts of his countrymen and the citizens of Michigan 
for the monument which he has left behind in the form 
of good deeds. 


The Labor Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK STEIWER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 6), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of June 30, 1937. I should like to say with respect 
to it that in the editorial there is some material with which 
I am not in accord, but I think, in fairness to the newspaper 
publishing the editorial, in fairness to the writer, and to all 
concerned, I should have included the entire editorial; and I 
submit the request in that way. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer-Public Ledger of June 30, 1937] 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKED AT THE PRESIDENT’S DOOR—HE PASSED IT BY! 


No other President since Lincoln, in assuming that exalted 
office at the call of the American people, had pressed down upon 
his willing shoulders so colossal, so almost overwhelming a burden 
of responsibility as Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

This is an indisputable fact. 

It is equally indisputable that no other President in all our 
history had placed within his grasp such magnificent opportunities 
for service. 

For we had reached the end of an epoch. Old customs, spe- 
cious theories, outworn systems were discredited, decrepit, dying. 

For better or for worse the times demanded new ventures, the 
blazing of new trails in society and in Government, to keep step 
with the surging ideas of a changing world. 

When, with the of time, it is possible to obtain a 
clear perspective of what Mr. Roosevelt did with his opportunities, 
and to appraise accurately his words and actions as the Nation's 
chosen leader, we believe he will receive well deserved credit for 
much that is wise and constructive. 

Consider his inheritance. He faced an industrial and financial 
depression unprecedented in the annals of the United States. 
Industries suspended. Bankruptcies innumerable. Banks closing 
their doors in the faces of frantic depositors. Security values 
shattered. 

Millions of men and women who through no fault of their 
own walked the streets to look for work that could not be ob- 
tained, the black spectre of starvation for those dependent upon 
them haunting their pitiful eyes. 

These things the Nation faced then were not theories. They 
were not something to argue about—they had long since passed 
that stage. They were the hardest of hard facts, ugly and in- 
escapable and brutal as only hard facts can be. 

Give Mr. Roosevelt credit. He took off his coat and pitched in 
to do the job. 

He made mistakes, of course. Everyone who actually does 
things makes mistakes. But, paraphrasing the saying quoted re- 
cently by Mr. Roosevelt, we must not let the trees obscure the 
forest. We must not let a belief that the President made mistakes 
keep us from admitting the positive value of much that he did. 

He closed the banks to save the ones in danger and reopened 
them when the crisis was past, strengthening public confidence 
in them later by procuring legislation providing for Government 
insurance of deposits. 

He brought about the creation of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, assuring people who have money to invest, and who 
often in the past have been exploited by promoters and prospectus 
sharks, that they have at least an even break. 

He put into action a vast scheme of relief for the unemployed, 
without which the burden of human suffering would have been 
intolerable and conducive to serious social consequences, 

He caused to be enacted by Congress laws establishing old-age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. He is working now to- 
ward a minimum wage and maximum hours in industry and the 
abolition of child labor. 

These are just the highlights. They are by no means the whole 
picture of his accomplishments. Give Mr. Roosevelt credit. 

Another man with the same exceptional opportunities conceiv- 
ably might have done as well. We can't tell about that. We do 
know that Mr. Roosevelt had opportunities greater than those of 
any other President. How well he used some of them and with 
what beneficial results to his countrymen is written into the 
history of his administration for every man not blinded by preju- 
dice to appraise. 

But it is one of the grimmest anomalies of the times in which 
we live that when there came to the President the greatest of all 
opportunities to serve the American people, when that opportunity 
first beckoned, then fairly cried out for recognition, pleading, 
demanding action, Mr, Roosevelt turned aside and passed it by. 

We refer to the amazing situation in the United States in this 
year 1937, when bitterness and hatred, seizure and destruction of 
property, sabotage and vandalism, rioting and bloodshed, mass con- 
tempt for the Government, contempt for the courts, contempt for 
law—all these have combined and conspired together in a shocking 
and terrorizing outburst of mob rule bordering upon anarchy. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with weasel words. Let us not anes- 
thetize our minds with the mild reflection that there always have 
been strikes and there has often before been violence. That is not 
the point. 

There have been strikes. There has been violence. But never 
before in the history of this country has there been anything to 
compare with the widespread concerted flouting of law and order 
that we see today on every hand. Never before has class hatred 
been elevated to the status of an unctuous virtue. Never before 
have vast numbers of men and women, one group after another, 
blatantly defied and threatened those officials whose authority 
comes from the people and whose offense is that they are attempt- 
ing to uphold the law. 

There is no question about the facts. The only question is why 
this extraordinary situation was permitted to develop. Why was 
not the blaze checked in its incipiency, before it became a hideous 
2 Sweeping across the whole length and breadth of 


It could have been made plain at the start that strikes are lawful 
and that peaceful picketing is lawful, but it likewise could have 
been made plain that a man who wishes to work has the right 
to work and that he would be protected in the exercise of that right 
against violence and murder. 

Above all, it could and should have been made plain at the 
start that the Government, with every power and every last iota 
of authority it possessed, was determined to uphold the law and 
maintain order. 

Here was Mr. Roosevelt's greatest opportunity. No other man 
in the United States could do what he could have done. His 
abounding personal popularity and—more vital—the prestige of 
his high office gave him the power to accomplish with a few calm 
words what others never could have attained by arguments or 
threats. 

He did not need to risk the political consequence of alienating 
labor. It was not his duty to take sides in a quarrel between 
capital and labor. All that was required was that the President 
should make plain this one point; that as the head of the United 
States Government, chosen by the people to execute the law, he 
would not countenance illegal acts by whomever committed; that 
he would not stand for the violation of law and order—in a word, 
that his administration would not tolerate or condone any acts 
tending toward anarchy and mob rule. 

But Mr. Roosevelt said nothing. 

Early in the year Secretary Perkins was heard from—that emo- 
tional personage whose words and actions throughout her term 
provide the final and devastating answer to any question as to 
the appropriateness of her selection as Secretary of Labor, The 
wave of sit-down strikes, which any intelligent citizen should 
know involved the unlawful seizure of private property, was under 
way. 

But Miss Perkins opined that the legality of the sit-down strike 
“had yet to be determined by the courts.” Shortly thereafter 
the General Motors sit-down strike was pronounced illegal in the 
courts, but Miss Perkins has never amended her statement. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not rebuke Miss Perkins. Mr. Roosevelt said 
nothing. 

On March 27 the Inquirer said editorially: 

“The American people are 1 to the President for a definite 
statement concerning his attitude on sit-down strikes and on the 
authority of the law and the courts. No one else can speak authori- 
tatively for the Government. No one else can offer the country 
complete reassurance on this overshadowing issue. * * * He 
should hesitate no longer to make clear his stand for law and order.” 

Other leading newspapers made similar pleas. Many of the Presi- 
dent's closest friends must have awaited anxiously some word from 
him—but Mr. Roosevelt said nothing. Didn't he realize the serious 
dangers inherent in the situation? Or was he so much occupied 
with a certain other issue that all things else seemed trivial and 
unimportant? 

For at this time he was still promoting with characteristic vigor 
his fight to pack the Supreme Court. Instead of talking about law 
and order he was caustically criticizing the administration of justice. 

Did his picture—so soon proven inaccurate and unfair—of the 
Supreme Court as a group of senile old men doddering drowsily over 
their work add one straw’s weight to the general respect for law and 
order? On the contrary, it was hailed by the radicals and the 
unthinking everywhere as lending exalted support to their theory 
that the orderly processes of law were obsolete and the Constitution 
which guaranteed them was something to sneer at. 

So it was that at the moment when it would have done the most 
good no statement issued from the President. 

When John Lewis said publicly with crude frankness, “The admin- 
istration asked labor for help * * * and labor gave its 
help. * * * The workers of the country expect the administra- 
tion * * * to support the workers in General Motor plants“ 

Mr. Roosevelt said nothing. 

When strike sympathizers stopped the United States mails and 
nothing was done about it, with Jim Farley condoning the action 
of the miscreants and the inaction of the Government— 

Mr. Roosevelt said nothing. 

When literature was distributed among workers who hadn't 
struck telling them, “ths President wants you to join the C. I. O.“ 
Mr. Roosevelt said nothing. When Governor Earle, white-haired 
child of the organization and presumptive candidate for President 
to succeed Mr. Roosevelt, closed the Johnstown steel mills to pre- 
8 men who wanted to work from working, Mr. Roosevelt said 
nothing. 

In fact, the only thing he has said in all this chaotic period was 
in effect that the steel company heads, if they were willing to 
make oral agreements with the unions, should also be willing to 
put them in writing, a statement that by general consent was 
interpreted as taking one side in the conflict against the other. 

We come to an inevitable conclusion. It would not be correct, 
it would be distinctly unfair to Mr. Roosevelt to say that he was 
directly responsible for the lawlessness that has flashed like a 
firebrand across the country. 

But it is fair and it is entirely reasonable to say that in all 
human probability a word from him at the right moment would 
have prevented, or at least would have greatly impeded, the spread 
of this loathsome epidemic of mob rule and violence under which 
the country suffers. 
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We repeat. Mr. Roosevelt's opportunities have been many. Of 
some he has availed himself with deserved credit, and thereby has 
won the Nation's enthusiastic approval. 

But it is the outstanding tragedy of our time that over against 
his record of accomplishment there must stand the irrefutable fact 
that when the country was on the verge of anarchy and the great- 
est of all his opportunities—the opportunity to save the Nation 
from so grave a crisis—met him face to face, he turned aside and 
passed it by. 

The crisis is eased, but not ended. The danger of further dis- 
orders and lawlessness remains. Even now Mr. Roosevelt, if he 
will, may prevent a more serious situation by asserting the un- 
equivocal stand of his administration in defense of law and order. 

Will he do it? 


The Great Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAT McCARRAN 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 6), 1937 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix an article by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 6, 1937, entitled “The Great Filibuster.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 6, 1937] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE GREAT FILIBUSTER 


Having been defeated in the first attempt to pack the Federal 
courts, the administration is now confronting us with another 
scheme to achieve its ends in another way. The original bill 
would have given the President the power to appoint six Justices 
of the Supreme Court immediately; the proposed “compromise” 
gives him the power to appoint three judges within the next 6 
months—one m place of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, one supple- 
mentary judge for 1937, and one for 1938. It would give him 
the power to appoint at least 4 judges within 18 months, and 
more if there are resignations or deaths. 

This new scheme differs from the first one only in that Mr. 
Roosevelt cannot pack the Court immediately; he must be satisfied 
to pack it a little more slowly. But he is given authority to pack 
it, and to make himself the virtual master of the judiciary before 
the end of his present term. 

This is in no sense of the word an honest compromise, and at 
bottom the new proposal is as devious and as deceptive as its 
predecessor. On the pretense that age is a disqualification, this 
new bill provides a device for the seizure of the Court. Its object 
is to compel the Court to express the will of the Executive. It 
seeks to accomplish a fundamental change in the basic law of 
the land by the act of a bare legislative majority. It violates the 
platform on which that majority was elected. And it deprives the 
American people of their sovereign: right to pass upon the con- 
stitutional structure of their Government. 

The new scheme is entirely unacceptable and must be re- 
sisted to the bitter end. 

The principle at stake and the procedure of the administration 
do not merely justify a filibuster; they call for a filibuster. The 
Senators who are in the opposition should have no qualms what- 
soever in proclaiming to the American people that they will em- 
ploy every parliamentary rule at their disposal to prevent this bill 
from being enacted in this Congress and to prevent the confirma- 
tion of any judges who might be appointed under it. They should 
tell the people plainly that they intend to obstruct this measure 
in order to give the voters a chance to pass upon it. They should 
declare as plainly and emphatically as they can that they will 
conduct a filibuster in order to preserve for the people their 
sovereign right to settle the issue. 

In taking this stand their moral position will be impregnable. 
This Congress has no mandate to pack the courts or to tamper 
with the Constitution and the courts. On the contrary, it was 
elected on the understanding, and after express assurances in the 
platform and explicit guaranties from acknowledged spokesmen, 
that nothing of this sort would be attempted. In conducting a 
filibuster to prevent this Congress from violating their promises, 
the Senators will merely be faithful to their pledges and loyal to 
the principles of democratic government. They will be fighting 

a brazen attempt to violate a pledge and against a devious 
attempt to circumvent democratic procedure. 


Let them have no fears about the capacity of the American 


people to understand the reasons for the filibuster. Let there be 
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nothing shame-faced or apologetic about the filibuster. They are 
confronted with an attempt to change the constitutional balance 
of the Government by usurpation; they are confronted with a 
completely arbitrary use of power to drive a reluctant Congress 
to violate its pledges and to degrade its conscience. They need 
have no fear that if they stand firm and fight boldly that the 
people will not see that it is patriotic to obstruct faithlessness and 
that it is noble to resist usurpation. 

The sponsors of this proposal have been routed in debate, and 
they refuse to submit the issue to the judgment of the people. 
They are proposing to use money, patronage, and party discipline 
to settle the issue. To fight that, to stand up and refuse to let 
this thing be done, to obstruct, delay, and oppose this invasion, 
is in the highest degree honorable; and those who have a part in 
the fight will take their places in the company of the gallant men 
who have established our liberties and have preserved them. 

The issue is very simple. Nothing must be done by legislative 
act of this Congress which in any degree grants to the President ex- 
traordinary powers over the Federal judiciary. On that there can 
be no compromise. There is ample room for accommodation on 
any kind of constitutional amendment. For amendments are sub- 
mitted to the people. But this Congress, having no mandate from 
the people to tamper with the courts, being under pledges dia- 
metrically opposed to attempts to impair the independence of the 
courts, must not be permitted to impair that independence by any 
device whatsoever. i 

No good reasón has eyer been alleged why this measure must pass 
now. The powers of the Federal Government have been greatly 
extended; they are ample for any legislation that this Congress 
will really wish to enact. There is no objection to the obstruction 
of a filibuster. There are no measures held up by it that urgently 
need to be passed. 

So, on moral grounds and on practical grounds, it can be said 
of the opposition Senators that their principle is fundamental; 
that their cause is just; and that they are about to fight a good 
fight for the preservation of American liberties. 


Speeches by and Editorial Comments Concerning 
Senator Ashurst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 6), 1937 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix certain letters written by 


me, as well as speeches made by me, and also a number of 
editorials. 


There being no objection, the matters referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the Senate, Monday, March 13, 1933 


9 Mr. acer Sgt received, as doubtless many 
Senators have, a large number of telegraphic dispatches 

Senate bill No. 233, a bill to maintain the credit of the United 
States Government. One of the dispatches reads as follows: 

“I feel it my duty to advise that your future success is in grave 
danger if you uphold granting Presidential power.” 

Another reads: 

“Your attitude very unsatisfactory. You are taking $6,300,000 
annually from Arizona, and are politically dead unless you change 
your attitude.” 

Mr. President, some time ago I made the astonishing, and for 
a while, to myself, the distressing discovery that the perpetuity of 
the American Government did not absolutely depend upon the 
reelection of one Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst to the Senate of the 
United States. 

When a Senator makes such a discovery, at first the fact appears 
incredible, It seems as if the stars above his head had faded and 
the earth had slipped beneath his feet. But as time rolls on such 
a discovery proves to be a real antidote to megalomania; and the 
further flight of time brings to the discoverer a serenity and a 
humility to be envied by the world’s greatest philosophers, 

It may be, Mr. President, that the perpetuity of the American 
Republic does not depend upon my reelection to the Senate; but 
the perpetuity of the Republic may indeed depend upon granting 
to the President the authority to make the economies called for- 
in his message to Congress. 

May 29, 1933. 
Mr. G. H. Brown, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Deak Mr. Brown: Yours of May 25 received, advising that you 
desire a position with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and you 
request me to recommend you “to the new collector at Phoenix 
as soon as he is appointed.” 

It is my duty to tell you that the district attorney, marshal, 
collector of internal revenue, collector of customs, and register ot 
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the local land office, respectively, will be appointed upon the rec- 
ommendations of the United States Senators from Arizona. 

In my judgment, it would be improper for a Federal Senator to 
make any suggestion as to whom such persons thus recommended 
by Federal Senators should appoint. The Federal officials who may 
be appointed upon my recommendation shall be left free to select 
their own assistants, deputies, accountants, and clerks. 

On this point I may be—probably am—censurably delicate, but 
it is my inflexible rule to which I adhered during the Wilson 
administrations. Quite naturally, I desire to please as many of my 
constituents as possible and to offend as few of them as possible, 
but I believe in the principle of absolute noninterference by Fed- 
eral Senators in the selection of the subordinates of Federal officials 
appointed upon my recommendation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


OCTOBER 16, 1933. 
Mr. G. A. ROBERD, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

My Dear Frienp: Your letter received advising that the chamber 
of commerce had “denounced” Senator Haypen and myself for not 
securing larger sums of Federal funds for Arizona. 

This complaint of the chamber of commerce is not at all unique, 
for daily, from the mail bags, there are dumped upon my desk 
demands that “this, that, or the other” industry be nourished by 
some gift, bounty, or largess out of the Federal Treasury. 

I sympathize somewhat with the impatience of the chamber of 
eommerce and say in reply that I have worked harder since March 
4 last than I have ever worked before, but I am not complaining, 
for when an officeholder complains of overwork, he is simply prov- 
ing that he has a task too big for him. 

I have been for years a critic, and hope I am able, without mak- 
ing a wry face, to take a small dose of that medicine—criticism— 
of which I have given other fellows sizable doses; in other words, 
I not only “ladle it out” but can also “take it.” Pardon my drop- 
ping into slang, but it conveys my thought precisely. 

I believe you are correct in your conclusion that a number of 
candidates—all excellent gent!emen—will try to displace me at the 
next election, but it is beginning to appear as if I shall be re- 
elected, not by reason of any particular merit that I possess or by 
any political activity on my part but by the folly of my opponents. 

Kind regards, 

Sincerely yo : 
1 HENRY F. ASHURST. 


APRIL 17, 1935. 
Mr. R. W. KNAPP, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dear Frenn Knapp: Your letter received. 

It is quite true that many, if not most, of the laws passed in the 
hope of rescuing the country from the depression were experiments. 
Some of these experiments are successful, whilst frankness and 
candor compel me to say that some of them are failures. No 
rational person would admit a belief in the wholesomeness of all of 
these laws, and he would have been a bold man who would have 
ventured to prophesy that all of these experiments would be a 
success. 

I share the hope you entertain that we may abandon experi- 
ments that are obvious failures and retain such as have been 
demonstrated to be of value. 

In times of grave danger to our country, whether from unem- 
ployment, famine, fire, flood, war, pestilence, or depression, & 
nation, and certainly a first-rate nation, becomes a laboratory to 
test problems and discover which is the plan of recovery. 

I observe your reference to the securities bill and also your ref- 
erence to the Rayburn bill. It may come to pass that in order to 
emerge from the depression our Nation may yet be obliged to 


resort to those prosaic, unpopular, and age-old remedies that have 


never failed—economy, hard work, and the other simple virtues 
that made our EEr 
With kind regards, cerely yours, 
2 Henry F. ASHURST. 


JANUARY 2, 1934. 
Mr. A. L. Moore, 
Route 2, Bor 223, Tucson, Ariz. 
Dear Frrenp: Your letter of December 25 received, in which you 
say, “I ask you to work for and vote for repeal of this Economy 
Act.” 


I should be lacking in frankness and deficient in courtesy if 
I failed to tell you that I shall support President Roosevelt all 
along the line. 

A crisis of terrible proportions, bringing many distressful results, 
came upon our country and has not lifted its blight from us; 
hence all citizens must continue to make sacrifices for their coun- 
try’s welfare. 

It is often quite true that the only way in which an officeholder 
may render great service to the Nation, in its day of trouble, is 
by his willingness to lose his future or at least to lose his present 
position in political life, if he may thereby aid in bringing national 
recovery, just as the soldier may for a time give up a part of his 
civil liberties and may pay with his physical life in order to render 
service for his country in battle. J 

Whenever grave danger comes to our Nation, whether from unem- 
ployment, famine, fire, flood, war, pestilence, or depression the 
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Officeholder must be willing to take action which might be tem- 
porarily unpopular if he may thereby aid in the recovery of his 
coun 


try. 

I shall follow the President's leadership, and if he should urge 
that the present law be amended so as to meet your request, I shall 
support his efforts in that behalf. 

Kind regards 


= vy Henry F. ASHURST 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR JOHN B. KENDRICK BY SENATOR 
ASHURST 


Romance and emprise clustered around him, and although his 
lips have now partaken of the sacraments of the dust, the influ- 
ence of his character survives and is treasured by his relatives, 
his friends, and his proud State. 

Senator Kendrick possessed that heaven-born attribute which the 
English call a cool head and the Americans call judgment; hence, 
in sharp parliamentary contests and stormy convention, he held 
3 main purpose, was master of himself and the business 
a 8 

He was a practical idealist. Nature in one of her prodigal moods 
stamped upon him her royal seal. 

Even when he viewed the swelling dome and the fluted pilasters 
of the Nation’s Capitol he wistfully yearned for the far-away rim 
of the prairie. 

Amidst the din and sensation of politics in Washington he longed 
for his shining Tetons and his gorgeous Yellowstone. His nostrils 
were always eager for the pungent odor of the wild sage, and his 
kindly eyes ever sought to descry the scarlet glory of the blossoming 


In public office he trod the paths of his feet with marvelous cir- 

ion, and he was inspired by an ardent enthusiasm for the 

public good. He was a competent Governor, a successful and influ- 

ential United States Senator. He was a real cowboy, and he became 

the most distinguished of all of those excellent and racy spirits who, 
50 years ago, drove the thundering herds. 

The cowboy’s work, like a particolored robe, is so woven about 
Senator Kendrick that a word describing the cowboy he so truly 
typified may not be out of place here. 

No belted knight in chivalry on heath or strand ever appealed 
“with such allurement and glamour as did the American knights of 
1 Pik boys there 

ng the cow were varying degrees of histication, 
for they were drawn from the different Walks of life. The ma- 
jority, however, were drawn from pioneer stock. The nature of the 
cowboy’s occupation afforded him scant opportunity for extended 
reading, for he must needs constantly attend the cattle. 

If his cow range was on the desert, he must grind its bitter dust 
between his teeth, endure its flail of heat, and ride on and on. 
If his range was on the mountain, he must, in winter, ride hard 
beneath the cold stars. The cowboy’s life was one of severe isola- 
tion, but his work was not only made endurable but was even 
rendered pleasurable as well when he took refuge, as many, if not 
most of them, did, during their lonely rides, by entering into the 
realm of imagination, where ideal experiences are possible without 
objective restraint—a realm where images form and fall; where 
glittering towers upthrust themselves and globes of gold 
and float; a domain peopled with a viewless throng, invisible to all 
but the eye of the imaginer, and in this way a high percentage of 
the American cowboys became endowed with intellect and grace, 
fascination, and tremendous personal charm. 

Senator Kendrick symbolized the American cowboy—calm, steady, 
generous, fair, adaptable, industrious, and firmly devoted to the 
rugged old virtues which made our Nation great and strong. 


TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 
In the Senate, Thursday, January 4, 1934 


Mr. AsHURST. My proposed amendment strikes at an evil in our 
system of taxation which is already great, and if unchecked will 
grow—indeed has grown—to such magnitude as to threaten the 
existence of our institutions. 

The existence of conditions that enable any municipality or 
political subdivision to issue tax-free securities directly permits 
a certain class of property owners to partake of the comforts and 
benefits of government without bearing any share of the expense 
burden of government. 

All private property should pay its just proportion of the expense 
of maintaining the Government. 

The issuance of tax-exempt securities permits: 

(1)A large portion of property to escape taxation, thereby caus- 

great loss of revenue. 

(2) It violates the sound tax principle of “ability to pay” and 
it unfairly discriminates among taxpayers. 

(3) It discourages investment in new enterprises. 

(4) It enco extra’ ces of governmental agencies. 

(5) It grants private subsidies and special privileges, obnoxious 
to our system. 

(6) By withdrawing money from private enterprises it increases 
the rate of interest required for all enterprises not carried on by 
the Government, and thereby adds to the cost of living. 

(7) It creates, and quite naturally, social unrest. 

Vigor and vision are the supreme need of the hour, and unless 
we act with promptness on this subject, the National Government 
and some of the States will bog down and sink into the grasp 
of the all-smothering, all-destroying quicksands of insolvency. 
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ADMISSION TAXES 
In the Senate, May 26, 1932 

Mr. Asrrunsr. Mr. President, I invite attention to the fact that 
the spoken drama in the United States is now almost ed. 
I do not believe we have reached such a deplorable place in our 
history that we would be willing unfairly to tax or to penalize the 
spoken drama or the talkie movie. 

I am opposed to admission taxes, whether for the spoken drama 
or the talkie movies. Such taxes are only an irritant—they are 
like unto a dash of Tabasco sauce in the eye and will be resented 
by the American people. Some well-informed persons argue that 
the theaters and talkie movies are luxuries and amusements only. 
That they are, from one angle, “amusements” is quite true; that 
they possess facilities for disseminating interesting information of 
much practical value, especially to those persons who cannot spare 
the time or money to travel, is none the less true. 

It is also true that the theaters and the talkie movies make 
contributions to art, belles-lettres, to orate ee ae and 

y, and appeal to and help to gra born tural 
4 e A yearning inherent in every normal person, although in 
some breasts this yearning is meager and obscure and sometimes is 
deeply hidden. 

The stage artists, the screen artists, and the vaudeville artists 
hold the mirror up to nature, and only through them do we ever 
see ourselves as others see us. 

On the and on the screen we see our own weaknesses, 
foibles, and pretensions made plain and then corrected. On the 
stage and on the screen the richness of human experience is laid 
before us, and all that is beautiful, all that is tragic, and all that 
is mournful in man's destiny is clearly shown. 

The penetrating skill, the Attic salt, and the humor of the screen 
artist and the stage artist expose the shams and frivolities of a 
particular epoch, and not infrequently teach a nation the way of 
truth. 


The plays of Aeschylus and Euripides taught the Greeks to meet 
disaster becomingly and to realize that although Fate spins a 
strange pattern and motif into every career, such circumstance 
affords no reason for a refusal to meet life courageously and 
cheerfully. 

The comedies of Shakespeare enriched England, softened the 
cruelties of his time, and gave seasonable advice and admonition 
to monarch, to lords, and commons. There would have been no” 
polished Elizabethan England except for Shakespeare, who ap- 
peared personally in some of his own plays, notably his Twelfth 
Night, which he acted in 1602, and from the stage poured gentle 
satire upon vanity and injustice. 

I do not doubt that Schiller and Goethe helped Germany, and 
I am certain that Moliére and Rostand and Bernhardt enriched 
France. Who can measure the joy and the emotional sympathy 
that Dion Boucicault gave to the world? He was called the scribe 
of the American and English stage and had 124 dramas to his 
credit. 

Unnumbered thousands of our own generation have been 
charmed by the melodious airs and clever rhymes of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan light operas and the talent of those two gentlemen 
Was so exceptional and their criticisms of official smugness and 
complacency were so deft and subtle that their productions were 
given audition and applause by the most prim and rigid of the 
mid-Victorians. 

It would be impossible to estimate the ennobling influence 
showered upon our Nation by such characters as Edwin Booth and 
David Belasco. 

Amidst the gloom of the depression and out of the darkness of 
the country’s financial and industrial misfortune there suddenly 
beamed forth last winter, when the clouds were lowering, five stars, 
five distinguished thespians to tour our country: The superb 
Maude Adams and well-beloved Otis Skinner revived the Mer- 
chant of Venice; William Gillette came back to us in Sherlock 
Holmes; Ethel Barrymore reproduced Sheridan’s School for Scan- 
dal; and Walter Hampden gave us again glorious Cyrano de 
Bergerac, fascinating yet futile lover, poet, duelist, and hero of 
seventeenth century France. How many weary hours these artists 

led; how many desolate hearts they encouraged; how many 
of our citizens learned anew from them that moderation, forbear- 
ance, and restraint are the virtues of victory and prosperity and 
that fortitude, patience, and courage are the virtues of disaster and 
defeat. 

The drama is coextensive with the people and of all the arts, 
save music, it is probably the dearest to the human race. The 

is akin to poetry in that it is a great expression of human 
emotion. The stage is a vision of the romance inseparable from 
every human life; it is a magical place, brea the inspiration of 
color and sound; a place for high thoughts, splendid truths, and 
beautiful words, for objects vividly observed and gorgeously 


imagined. 

The stage is art. Art is truth, and in the final sum of worldly 
things, only art endures; the sculptures outlast the dynasty, the 
colors outlive Da Vinci, “the coin outlasts Tiberius.” 

When Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, desired a rehearsal of the 
play which was to confound his uncle the king he said to the 
players: “Come, give us a taste of your quality.” After the 
3 7 ponies Hamlet turned to Polonius, the lord chamber- 

, an 2 

“My lord, will you see the players well bestowed? Do you hear, 
let them be well used, for they are the abstracts and brief chron- 
icles of the time; after your death you were better have a bad 
epitaph than their ill report while you lived.” 
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So, Mr. President, when our citizens, after a day devoted to the 
duties and claims of this fevered life, go to the theater or to the 
talkie movies, there to renew their exhausted strength, there may- 
hap to escape for an hour from the specter of their baffled hopes, 
from their broken ideals or evaporated illusions, so common in 
this complex machine age, or there to be spared for an evening 
from the fardels and the clangor of a bewildered world, let them 
not be met with a Federal admission tax, which, as I said before, 
is a vexatious, corrosive, pestiferous irritant. 


[From the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., Sept. 2, 1934] 
Senator ASHURST SPEAKS 


If politics could be conducted on the high plane with which 
Senator Henry AsHurst conducts his campaigns, there would 


with laughter. On the other hand, the serious parts of his ad- 
dress, while filled with kindly but serious political bombast, won 
him the respect of his audience. 
can still be radical, yet be a gentleman. A man 
still be a gentleman. The highest tribute that 
paid to Senator AsHurst is that for 41 years he has been in 
mtleman, and as such sets an example that 
editors, might emulate. 
Meanwhile, Senator’s opposition is a healthy thing. The 
opposition has brought him home so that the home folks once 
more can hear his delightful speeches. 
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[From the Miami Silver Belt, Nov. 4, 1930] 


AsHuRST Pars TRIBUTE TO GOVERNOR HUNT; PORTRAYS ROMANCE OF 
THE CAREER OF GOVERNOR IN CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


There is much romance in the career of George W. P. Hunt, 
who came into Arizona 50 years ago, during the now vanished 
days of the burro pack train, the shave-tail mule, and the covered 
wagon. Most of the men and women who came here d those 
days have crossed another frontier into the Great Kingdom; whilst 
for those pioneers who yet remain, the lovely nymphs of noonday 
are gone and their temples are crowned with silver streaks of the 
eternal dawn. 

The 50 years of Mr. Hunt's residence in Arizona are equal to 
one-third of the present age of our American Republic and con- 
stitute a glorious epoch in the life of the Nation and the State. 
The purse of Fortunatus and the lamp of Aladdin seem tame and 
commonplace, when compared to Arizona’s progress since Mr. Hunt 
lighted his first campfire within her borders. 

He saw the tepee and the hogan of the Indian give place to 
stately residences. He saw the railroad trains supplant the stage- 
coach and the buckboard, which once bounced and jolted over the 
rough and rudimentary roads. He now sees automobiles whiz 
over the very hills and valleys where once he saw the cowboy with 
jingling spurs, haystack hat, and leather chaps ride hard under 
the summer sun and winter stars for cattle and horses. 

The same plains which once he knew as the habitat of wild 

beasts and upon which he later saw the quiet flocks of sheep feed 
upon the rich grasses beneath their feet are now covered by diver- 
sified agriculture, industrial enterprises, glittering cities and 
towns, or serve as airports and landing fields for winged cars that 
cleave the clouds and that skim the cream off the Milky Way. 
« Some of the landscapes where once he saw the Knights of the 
Lariat hold their roundups and rodeos are now covered by 
churches, schools, colleges, resorts for tourists, dude ranches, 
and palatial hotels. 

Some of the particular spots where once he saw the noon breeze 
swirl the smoke of the cowboy’s branding iron are now midget or 
Tom Thumb golf courses. 

The air spaces which, when he came here 50 years ago, were agi- 
tated by the coyote’s doleful howl, by the barkings of the prairie 
dog, the measured thrum of the mustang’s hoofs, the war whoop 
of the ferocious encircling the settler, now by the mystic 
voice of the radio, pour into our ears the Tales of Hoffman, the 
dulcet notes of Narcissus, the wild melodies of the Hungarian 
Rhapsody, and all the joys and inspirations which no other art 
save music's ethereal rain can give. On some of the deserts where 
once he swallowed their bitter dust as he plodded forward he now 
sees irrigation projects so practical and yet so ideal that they 
charm the imagination with their wizardry as they spread their 
living waters upon the thirsty soils. He saw Arizona accomplish 
that difficult feat in Government of fusing reforms with stability. 
He has earned competence and popular affection, for he aided in 
building this empire. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 6, 1929] 
. ASHURST, THE WORD WRANGLER 
Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst, senior Senator for Arizona ever since 
she has been a sovereign State, was a cow puncher in his youth. 
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His dexterity with a lariat gave him the same control over cat- 
tle as his present agility and facility as a word wrangler gives him 
over the English language. 

Beginning with a blue-backed speller, in which he wrote in 
boyish chirography “HENRY FOUNTAIN AsHurst, United States 
Senator”, when he was 10 years old, Hanx has studied words. In 
his relentless pursuit of philology he has paid particular attention 
to etymology. He has worn the calfskin cover off of one of Web- 
ster’s well-known dictionaries in tracing each and every word in 
the English language to its source and prying into its intimate 
family relations with the Greeks and Romans. 

Hank has mercilessly ransacked Roget’s Thesaurus from A to Z, 
until there is not a word between its covers that he has not roped, 
hog-tied, and branded for his own. If there are any mavericks 
straying around, it is just a matter of time before he corrals them 
and sears the nicety of their meaning into his brain. 

With all the words in the English tongue mobilized under his 
command, Hank cracks his intellectual whip and the words trot 
out and jump through his oratorical hoop to the amazement and 
admiration of his colleagues and to the complete bewilderment of 
the gallery gods who have not compiled any dictionaries. 

Out of his cyclopedia of words Hank has fashioned a style, 
which, while partaking somewhat of the courtly diction of the 
eighteenth century, has a flavor all its own. It is not only filled 
with polysyllabic words of Latin and Greek derivation but with 
curt, telling Anglo-Saxon and expressive Americanisms. 

“I am a veritable peripatetic bifurcated volcano in behalf of 
Democratic principles”, AsHURST once remarked with becoming 
modesty. 

Beneath all the weight of those 6-foot words, Hank conceais 
one of the rarest and most delightful senses of humor harbored in 
the Senate. He is a keen observer, and there is little of the sham 
and humbuggery that goes on about him that he misses. 


CAPITAL BYSTANDER 
By Kirke Simpson 

Whenever HENRY FOUNTAIN AsHurst gets to his feet in the 
Senate, gallery goers may expect pleasing entertainment. 

But what marks AsHurst particularly is his ready wit, a seem- 
ing desire never to be personally offensive to his colleagues in the 
shafts he drives with unerring tongue. He appears to get huge 
joy out of verbal battling for the sake of the game itself, as well as 
that of the cause he espouses. 

He even gets pleasure out of other Senators’ forays. He will sit 
in his place and nod with sympathetic vigor over somebody else’s 
gusty outbursts, even when he disagrees with what is actually 
being said. Or he will frown portentously when the speaker 
frowns; smile engagingly when the words to which he listens 
would seem to call for smiling delivery. It is the Ashurst actor 
complex always at work within him. 

And now and then, usually most unexpectedly even to himself, 
the big Arizonian breaks out into a speech that proves him gifted 
with an eloquence and dramatic power unique among political 
orators these prosaic days. He was thus moved during the Mexi- 
can immigration debate to reaffirm that his opposition to immi- 
gration came of no race prejudice. 

“We have drawn upon other races of the world for our own 
culture”, AsHursT said. “Name our language; it is only 60 p 
cent English. Our election laws were drawn from Australia, and 
the decimal money system from Holland. Name anything of our 
culture that is of particular value and it will be found that we 
drew the germ of its truth and beauty from some other country. 

“The people of the British Isles gave us the stately beasts i 
of Milton and Shakespeare, of Burns and Moore and 
Irish race has furnished to us the bravest and most 9 of 
men. How could I have a prejudice against Italy, which has given 
to the world her poems of stone and her heritage of music? 

“But we cannot absorb any more ts now. If we at- 
tempt to do so, that American lamp which illuminates the earth 
will be extinguished, never to be relumed in a hundred years.” 

Indeed, without intending in the least to disparage Mr. AsH- 
urst’s talents and virtues as a statesman and historian, it is 
obvious that the stage lost a brilliant star when he took to politics. 

Skillful in utterance, uniform in courtesy, rich in grace and fas- 
cination, constant in respect for the opinions of others, charged 
with intellect and fire, he is an actor who never discards his role, 
is never out of character, and is always attuned to the scene. 


SPEECH or SENATOR ASHURST, OF ARIZONA, AT THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
ForTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY 
Sons or Sr. PATRICK IN THE CITY oF New YORK, MARCH 17, 1927 


Gentlemen, I esteem it a privilege to address you. Religious 
services and social functions in honor of St. Patrick are 
held on this, his festival, not only in Dublin, the chief city of 
the country he evangelized, but also in the cities and towns of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Australia, Canada, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, and in many outposts of Christianity in 
the Far East. 

It is of singular significance that the name of Patrick has just 
been placed in the calendar of the Church of England at the 
very time when other names long on the calendar, such as St. 
Helen, St. Crispin, and St. Valentine, are being removed therefrom. 

I would say nothing in this splendid presence that might savor 
of invidious distinction, yet how may one eulogize Pericles and 
not speak of the glories of Athens; how may one commemorate 
Caesar and be silent concerning the achievements of his legions; 
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how, then, may I speak at a banquet of the Friendly Sons of St, 
Patrick and omit to say that the Irish race has nobly vindicated 
the right of mankind to liberty and has taken a conspicuous and 
important part in establishing and maintaining the independence 
of the United States? 

Agricola, a Roman general, who was born A. D. 37, and lived 
until about A, D. 93, advised the empire builders of his day that 
Rome should war down and take possession of Ireland so that 
freedom might be put out of sight. 

Thus in this early Roman reference to Ireland we pick up for the 
first time the golden thread of Irish militant resistance to imperial 
exploitation, and this thread of courage and patriotism runs 
through all Irish history. 

On the one side is the “warring down” so that freedom might be 
put out of sight, and on the other it is the eternal struggle to 
uphold the rights of free men. 

Contemplating the Europe that existed before the Christian era, 
in the east we find Greece, in the west we find Ireland, and it is 
Ireland alone amongst the lands of western Europe that preserves 
the recorded traditions of its speech, culture, and song that con- 
nect the half of Europe with its ancestral past. 

It was the Irish race that lit the lamp of genius in the brain of 


Europe. 

Several centuries before the Christian era Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian navigators visited the shores of Britain—then called the 
Island of Tin—to obtain a supply of that metal. 

The inhabitants of Britain were then rude and unlettered, 


When the Druids at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in England, 
made their last midnight sacrifice, the triennial council of the 


ruled for 30 years, and he proved himself to be a valiant warrior 
and an earnest patron of whatever promised to promote the good 
of his people, but long before Alfred ascended the throne 
the Irish race had scattered throughout Europe manuscripts of 
FFF A A8- ihe HOOR: 


vat beautiful book in the world. Indeed, into its pages 

EA a wealth of ornament and it has such an ecstasy of 
„ ors are as lustrous, as fresh, and as soft as though 
it was the work of yesterday, but the book was made 1,200 years 


polished civilization and military power of the Roman Em- 

began to decay during the fourth century, and by the year 
476 A. D. the dry rot of internal corruption had weakened the 
National fiber so completely that the western division of the em- 
pire crumbled under the invasion of the external barbaric strength 
of the nations in the north and the Far East, which nations 
Rome had held at bay for several centuries. 

When the western division was thus ed, all Euro 
was engulfed by the westward and southern movement of 
barbaric nations. 

Ireland was the one country not submerged by these invasions 
before whose terrific onslaughts the Italian Caesars vanished. 
Ireland retained her own glittering culture, maintained her com- 
merce, and, with the exception of such learning of antiquity as 
was kept alive in the monasteries of the church, Ireland was the 
ark which, for the 590 years intervening between the collapse of 
the western division of the Roman Empire and the Norman Con- 
quest of England, rode almost alone upon the dark and tempestu- 
ous sea and thus safely carried to the so-called early modern period 
the muniments, manuscripts, and treasures of past ages. 

There is a river in the ocean, the Gulf Stream. It is the most 
important of all the ocean currents. It rises in the Gulf of Mexico, 
flows northeasterly until it reaches a point opposite the banks of 
Newfoundland, when it turns and sweeps across the Atlantic; then, 
dividing into two portions, it sends one arm downward toward the 
Azores whilst the other arm passes near the shores of Ireland. As 
it emerges from the Gulf of Mexico its temperature, which is 84° 
in summer, is hotter than is the temperature of the ocean at the 
Equator, 

The effect of this Gulf Stream upon the climate of Ireland and 
the northwestern coast of Europe is to raise the winter temperature 
in Ireland about 30° above what would be the normal temperature 
in those latitudes. 

There is likewise a mighty river in the ocean of humanity—the 
Irish race—which for a century and a half has flowed from Ireland 
to America; and, just as the Gulf Stream is many degrees warmer 
than the common waters of the ocean, this river of life in the 
ocean of humanity—the Irish race—is warmer, more loyal, and 
more fervent than the other waters. 

Thus, whilst the American Gulf Stream has ameliorated and 
softened the climate of Ireland, the Irish race has ameliorated and 
blessed America by its loyalty and its soft and graceful courtesies, 
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[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of Apr. 14, 1934] 
THE DAILY MIRROR OF WASHINGTON 
(By Robert B. Smith) 
A REALIST FROM ARIZONA IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Visitors in the Senate galleries often marvel at the Chesterfieldian 
mannerisms of the Honorable HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST, Of Ari- 
zona, They do not realize that they are viewing a man who is both 
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an ex-cowboy and “a lawyer by protession“ the latter being 
quotation from his autobiography in the Congressional Directory, 

Also, it is doubtful if the visitors realize that they are gazing 
upon one of the most consummate realists in modern political life. 

Mr. AsHurst himself illustrates the latter characteristic by an 
anecdote concerning his in Arizona on a recent election 
day when he visited that State for purposes which will be under- 
stood by any Federal officeholder. 

He was inveigled into attending a meeting of a men's luncheon 
club. He did not know that members of the club had “conspired” 
against him before the luncheon. The first after the food 
had been served was a prominent citizen who—apparently unmind- 
ful of the Senator’s presence—launched into a sonorous lament 
that Arizona had never produced a real statesman. The speaker 
rang the changes on this theme, while the Senator's face turned 
alternately scarlet and white. It did seem to be an ungracious 
speech to make in the presence of one who has represented Arizona 
in the Senate since that member of the Union was granted the 
privileges of statehood. 

However, Mr. AsHurst was equal to the occasion. He arose when 
his turn came and orated as follows: , 

“My fellow citizens, it is true that Arizona has never produced a 
stateman. Moreover, I predict that you never will. Let me tell 
you why. 

“You send me to Washington to represent you in the Senate. 
But you do not send me there because you are interested in grave 
questions of national or international Policy. When I come back 
to Arizona you never ask me any questions about such policies; 
instead you ask me: ‘What about my pension?’ or What about that 
job for my son?’ 

“I am not in Washington as a statesman. I am there as a very 
well-paid messenger boy doing your errands. My chief occupation 
is going around with a forked stick picking up little fragments of 
patronage for my constituents.” 

Thus the Senator orated at length. I may have taken some 
literary license with the direct quotations, but the substance of 
his remarks is accurate as quoted. When the meeting was over he 
was told that he had been the victim of a conspiracy—that he had 
been hoaxed. I don't know whether he was embarrassed or not. 
I have a suspicion that he was rather glad he had been goaded into 
telling some truths which many Washington luminaries would like 
to tell their constituents if they dared. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1935. 


'. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: The tribute you paid Mr. 


ning, February 21, was beautiful, and your bantering 
the “care and feeding of politicians” was the most brilliant piece 
of irony and satire I have ever heard. 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES J. KERLEY, 


EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR ASHURST 
Untverstry CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 21, 1935 


laws, appropriations, suggestions, resolutions, and reforms 

t to his notice. 
One of the defects of the American politician is that he is not a 
auditor. No asset is more valuable to the politician than 


Minister of Great Britain, in preparing young gentlemen for the 
diplomatic service, instructed them that to control their temper 
was important but that to control their features was more im- 
portant. Therefore the politician should so control the muscles of 
his face that he will apparently be listening with rapt attention 
at all times. No matter how silly, foggy, or befuddling may be 
the conversation addressed to him the politician should guard 
against exhibiting inattention or exhaustion. 

Neither scantiness of argument, barrenness of fact, nor absurdity 
nor ribaldry of the speech inflicted upon him should cause the 
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politician to betray impatience. It cannot be too strongly em- 

phasized that the politician must control the muscles of his face 

J T 
may be. 

It is impossible to teach the politician to save up anything fora 
rainy day, although during prohibition times politicians were able 
to save something for a dry day. 

If the politician, during a political campaign, should resort to 
such an outlandish performance as to indulge in flattery, he 
should spread it on, not in thin layers but he should rather spread 
it on with a trowel, or, better still, with a shovel. 

There has long existed a myth to the effect that politicians 
Pah radiate creature comfort, suavity, affability, and sugared 
ca es. 

This myth should be exploded; the politician who expects to 
survive every storm that blows should simulate a flurried, harried 
demeanor, and a neryous—yes, I shall say irritable—nature, as such 
persons are generally regarded as sincere. 

It should be remembered that the electorate suspects and dis- 
trusts men of superb intellect, calmness, and serenity. 

Of course, there are some laws that mankind can never repeal, 
such as the law of reactions, the law of supply and demand, the 
law of the survival of the fittest, and the law of gravitation, but 
in a hard-pressed campaign, the politician will become the incar- 
nate symbol of romantic liberalism and will gather many votes if 
he crusades d the repeal of these laws. Above all things, 
he should not forget that voters never grow weary of illusory 


promises. 

The politicians must tell the people what they want to hear; 
this, of course, never adds to the strength, firmness, or efficiency of 
the Government, but it does nourish the politician. 

Even if the politician be a fluent speaker, silence is recom- 
mended, as silence is the best substitute for brains ever invented. 

It is possible that the politician may be afflicted with that dev- 
astating malady known as presidentitis“, which is a burning, 
itching desire to become President. This is not a common disease; 
it usually assails Senators, Governors, mtatives, and Cabi- 
net members, but it has been known to attack now and then even 
a university president. 

When attacked by this allment, the politician’s usefulness to 
the country, to himself, and to his party is seriously impaired and 
frequently is destroyed. 

The symptoms of “presidentitis” are pronounced and unmis- 
takable and are as follows: The patient’s vocabulary is reduced 
to the personal pronoun “I.” There is an acute sensitiveness to 
newspaper criticism, then come irritability, thirst, unhappiness, 
loss of sleep, and extreme suspicion of all other statesmen. The 
earliest symptom, however, is the metamorphosing of the poli- 
tician’s backbone into India rubber. 


[Editorial from the Arizona Daily Star of Mar. 17, 1935] 
Senator AsHURST AND COMMUNISM 

The charge made by the notorious William Shearer that Ari- 
zona’s senior Senator, Henry F. AsHurst, is a Communist will 
come as a surprise to those in Arizona who know the Senator 
intimately. The charge will cause many a smile or laugh, and 
instead of being taken seriously it will be the cause of some fun- 
making at Henry's expense. 
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HENRY FOUNTAIN AsHURST can never be a Communist. It is not 
his nature. And besides, he knows his history too well. Above 
all things, he knows his politics too well, He is as full of politics 
as a dog is of fleas. He is, above everything else, a politician, a 
delightful politician, who conquers his enemies by disarming them 
with charming manners, his never-ending interesting stories of 
the great and near-great, and by his frank confessions that he is 
just a politician out looking for votes. 


RADIO ADDRESS OF SENATOR ASHURST 


Mr. AsHuRST. The radio has made a whispering gallery of the skies; 
it assembles the people’s thoughts and sends them around the world 
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KTAR, of Phoenix, Ariz., becomes associated with the National 
Broadcasting Co. the inaugural should be a musical program. 


put on immortality a million years ago. Arizona 
cleansing air which heals the throbbing nerves of 
shine reddens the bloodless lip and paints the rose 
valid’s pale cheek. She has irrigation projects so practi 
so ideal that they charm the imagination with their wizardry. 
fertility of Arizona's soil, the salubrity of her ee the 
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of her mineral wealth make the lamp of Alad the purse of 
Fortunatus appear tame and commonplace by comparison. 
May 18, 1935. 


Mr. J. F. MILLARD, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dran Mr. MrzLAnD: Your letter of May 11 received in which you 
request me to recommend a pardon for 8 

In reply, it is my duty to say to you that during my service in 
the Senate I have never interfered with judicial processes or with 
pardons or paroles and have always refused to recommend : 
or paroles for the obvious reason that when Senators or Representa- 
tives do interfere in such matters they thwart the administration of 
justice. I shall not recommend pardon for f 

With kind regards, sincerely yours, 


Henry F. AsRunsr. 


EXTRACT From A SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. HENRY F. ASHURST, OF 
ARIZONA, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE ALFALFA CLUB, JANUARY 
18, 1930, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I have lately received letters, some of them 
written in a serious vein and some of them written in bitter irony, 
urging that the Democratic Party abandon the donkey as its emblem 
and symbol, but I have replied to the letters that I hoped the 
Democratic Party would never abandon the donkey, for he is a 
compendium of endurance, patience, fortitude, and stately dignity; 
he is a seriocomic philosopher whose stamina and stoicism con- 
quered the wilderness and sustained the pioneer; the donkey un- 
complainingly bears heavy burdens; he is a sure-footed, trustworthy 
creature of epicurean taste and gargantuan appetite, but his appe- 
tite and taste, happily enough, may be satisfied by a nibble at a des- 
ert cactus, and he is then ready for another long and lonely journey. 

The donkey is the personification of the sublime virtues of mod- 


the midnight minstrel of the nightingale. The donkey must not be 
abandoned, for upon his back the Democratic hosts ascend 
steep acclivity to power, or, to change 

pons asinorum over which they march to victory, and we should be 
ingrates if, in our day of supremacy, we felt abased at the donkey's 
homely indigence, deserted him, and offered to his lips the cup of 
neglect and oblivion. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, August 24, 1935 

Mr. AsHurstT. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] revive pleasant memories, and I am glad to 
seize this proper opportunity to refer to the able speech I heard the 
Senator from Kentucky deliver in London upon the occasion of our 
duties there as American delegates to the Interparliamentary Union. 
I sat in the audience, and I was moved with admiration because of 
the precision of his phrases and the care he employed in recognizing 
the auspices under which he spoke. 

I recall distinctly the conference with Mr. Lioyd George, to 
which the Senator from Kentucky referred. Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke over an hour and invited us to ask questions. I took down 
the answers in my own shorthand. It will be remembered by the 
Senator from Kentucky that someone asked Mr. Lloyd George 
about Russia. Now that some years have elapsed, I am at liberty 
to give the reply. Mr. Lloyd George stated, in substance: 

“As you leave this hall, go by Trafalgar Square and you will see 
a statue of Lord Nelson. Remember that when upon a certain 
occasion a signal was given to Nelson to retreat, he put the tele- 
scope to his blind eye and said, ‘I do not see any signal.’” 

Mr. President, let me paraphrase what Lloyd George said, and 
say that not only in public life but in private life as well it is 
necessary frequently to put the telescope to our blind eye. I am 
not certain that we might not well do so upon this occasion. 

A vast deal has been said this morning about the press. As 
politicians, we are all anxious, one not more than another, to re- 
ceive favorable mention in the press. 

Reporters are seldom to blame for so-called misstatements. 
In the hurry of public life we sometimes give out interviews—I 
am probably a sinner in this regard without due preparation. 
The reporter must shoot from the hip. He has no time to turn 
the stylus, polish the phrase, and rub the lamp. He must get 
his dispatch, his story, to the desk at once. There the authorities 


controlling the paper may not agree with the story or may slap a ' 


headline over it not always supported by the text. The press is 
the “fourth estate.” The press enjoys a poetic license, and it 
should. It works under difficulties. 

Do not forget that the press is entitled to mangle grammar 
and to misapply syntax. I see one of the distinguished leaders 
of the “fourth estate”, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], listening to me and I am proud to have him here. The 
members of the “fourth estate” are the only persons who are au- 
thorized to use the first person plural for the first person singular; 
in other words, only newspapermen and men with tapeworms are 
allowed to say “we” instead of “I.” 

It is not well to be too touchy and thin-skinned about news- 
paper reports. We are lending altogether too much importance 
to what might have appeared in the headlines regarding the absent 
Senator, Mr. Pope: If we are to hold one another accountable 
or are to be held accountable for what Senators say, then, indeed, 
our entire time will be taken up in explaining what we say. 

Mr. President, I have had a long political career; I have been 
in office since I was 18 years of age, and I give this word of ad- 
vice: Never make an explanation. Let your actions speak. Never 
explain. If you do, the next day you will be explaining your 
explanation. [Laughter.] 

. 


The press has a habit, like politicians, of doing what it pleases. 
The press is as anxious to have the favorable opinion of politicians 
as we politicians are to have the favorable opinion of the press; 
and while the press does not require or wish any defense from me, 
I must say that I marvel at its accuracy, considering the haste 
under which they must operate and the necessary and unavoidable 
uncertainty of public men. Our profession, being that of politics, 
makes it at particular times necessary that we change our opinions 
and for good reasons reverse our judgments. In view of all these 
unavoidable elements, I do not think we ought to complain when 
the press overplays or underplays an incident, unfortunate though 
it may have been, regarding a Senator. 


List or BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR HENRY F. 
ASHURST, OF Anrzoxa, THAT BECAME LAWS IN THE SEVENTY-THIRD 
AND SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESSES, RESPECTIVELY 


BILLS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR ASHURST THAT BECAME LAWS IN THE 
SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


S. 157, to amend the act of March 4, 1915, relative to desert-land 


entry. 

Approved February 14, 1934. Public Law No. 89. 

S. 2377, for the relief of A. E. Sholley. 

Approved June 11, 1934. Private Law No. 227. 

S. 2379, to provide for the selection of certain lands in the State 
of Arizona for the use of the University of Arizona. 

Approved May 21, 1934. Public Law No. 239. 

S. 1582, providing that no indictment shall be insufficient because 
of formal defects or because of presence of clerks or stenographers. 

Approved May 18, 1933. Public Law No. 16. 

S. 2080, to provide punishment for killing or assaulting Federal 
Officers. 

Approved May 18, 1934. Public Law No. 230. 

S. 2460, to limit the operation of the statutes of limitations in 
certain criminal cases. 

Approved May 10, 1934. Public Law No. 217. 

S. 2461, to amend the act giving the Supreme Court authority to 
prones Se uae WIR Topot 69 TOCA SES A PEITITIAL CONN ANAF 
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Approved March 8, 1934. Public Law No. 117. 

S. 2575, to punish smuggling contraband articles into penal 
institutions, inciting riots therein, etc. 

Approved May 18, 1934. Public Law No. 234. 

S. 2841, to punish certain offenses committed against banks 
organized or operating under laws of the United States or any 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Approved May 18, 1934. Public Law No. 235. 

S. 2845, to extend the provisions of the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act to other stolen property. 

Approved May 22, 1934, Public Law No. 246. 

S. 3040, giving Supreme Court authority to make and publish 
rules in civil actions at law. 

Approved June 19, 1934. Public Law No. 415. 

S. 3209, permitting employment of certain counsel in case of 
United States against Weirton Steel Co. 

Approved April 14, 1934. Public Law No. 162. 

S. 3436, permitting employment of certain counsel in cases of 
United States against Electro Metallurgical Co., New-Kanawha 
Power Co., and Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 

Approved May 25, 1934. Public Law No. 253. 

S. 3646, vesting courts with discretion relative to the forfeiture 
of vessels and aircraft seized for violations of law. 

Approved June 19, 1934. Public Law No. 420. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED BY SENATOR ASHURST THAT BECAMB 
LAWS IN THE SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 

S. 1572, to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the manner 
in which property shall be sold under orders and decrees of any 
United States courts”, approved March 3, 1893, as amended. 

Approved April 24, 1935. Public Law No. 41. 

S. 2904, to prohibit the interstate transportation of prison-made 
products in certain cases. 

Approved July 24, 1935. Public Law No. 215. 

S. 3059, to authorize the acquisition of land on McNeil Island. 

Approved August 2, 1935. Public Law No. 226. 
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S. J. Res. 59, providing for the celebration on September 17, 1937, 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniverary of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States of America by the Constitu- 
tional Convention; establishing a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial Constitution Commission. 

Approved August 23, 1935. Public Resolution No. 53. 

S. 3058, to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, approved 
July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Approved Augut 20, 1935. Public Law No. 289. 

S. 3336, to repeal titles I and II of the National Prohibition Act, 
to reenact certain provisions of title II thereof, to amend or repeal 
various liquor laws, and for other p 

Approved August 27, 1935. Public Law No. 347. 

S. 3433, limiting the operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States with respect to counsel in certain cases. 

Approved August 29, 1935. Public Law No. 394. 

S. 2421, to amend the act entitled “An act forbidding the trans- 
portation of any person in interstate or foreign commerce kid- 
naped or otherwise unlawfully detained, and making such act a 
felony”, as amended. 

Approved January 24, 1936. Public Law No, 424. 

S. 3120, to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
to transfer certain moneys to “Funds of Federal prisoners.” 

Approved January 27, 1936. Public Law No. 379. 

S. 3328, to provide an official seal for the United States Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes. 

Approved January 27, 1936. Public Law No. 430. 

ere e to authorize the Attorney General to 3 and pay 
certain claims against the Government for damage to person or 
property in sum not exceeding $500 in any one case. 

Approved March 20, 1936. Public Law No. 481. 

S. 1379, to amend section 103 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the Canal Zone and section 542 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
for the Canal Zone. 

Approved May 13, 1936. Public Law No. 578. 

S. Con. Res. 28 and S. Con. Res. 35, to print additional copies of 
the revised annotated Constitution, and further to revise same. 

Approved May 14, 1936. 

S. 4594, to supplement the act of June 25, 1929 (ch. 41, 46 Stat. 
L. 41), which authorized and directed the Attorney General to 
institute suit against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and others. 

Approved May 22, 1936. Public Law No. 610. 

S. 3841, to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States”, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

Approved June 26, 1936. Public Law No. 818. 

S. 2897, for the relief of Lt. Robert A. J. English, United States 


Navy. 
Approved February 11, 1936. Private Law No. 381. 


ARIZONA STATE MEMORIAL STONE 


Extract from proceedings held in the Washington Monument, 
Washington, D. C., at the dedication of a memorial stone placed 
in the Monument by the State of Arizona, April 15, 1924 
ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY F. ASHURST 


(As Senator AsHurst was called away from the city on account 
of the death of his mother, his address was read by Mr. John C. 
rockets, reading clerk of the United States Senate.) 

This monument of dignity, beauty, and simplicity, erected as a 
symbol of the veneration in which America holds the immortal 
name of George Washington, is the embodiment of the struggles 
and aspirations of our race. No matter what robes of glory may 
be woven for our Nation in the days that are to come, the future 
cannot give a blessing richer or more ample than the liberty which 
Washington's valor and wisdom bequeathed to us. 

Within the past decade science has given us steeds with lungs 
of steel and wings of silk, and with them we have made the high- 
ways of the eagle the highways of our commerce, but science can 
never give to us anything more valuable than our American system 
of government. 

Neither iron quill, neither music’s myriad voices, nor eloquent 
lips ardent with truth and opulent with images of splendor can 
give adequate utterance to the pageantry of the memories and 
the hopes that rise before us when we reflect upon what this 
monument signifies. 

Liberty is like unto a coral island, built from the deeps; built 
by the dying of the builders, until finally its truths greet the 
surface and the sun. Millions of men have suffered and died in 
order that freedom, typified by this monument, might live. 

The stone set by Arizona into this monument is chalcedony— 
petrified wood—that which St. John the Divine, in describing the 
foundations of the walls of the city, called a “precious stone”, 
and this stone dedicated today is a section of tree which lived its 
green millennium millions of years ago. It is the section of a 
tree whose structure has resisted the gnawing tooth of time and 
whose beauty has not been corrupted by the moths of eternity— 
so may it be with the American Government. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
In the Senate, March 18, 1936 


Mr. AsHurst. Mr. President, in our Constitution there is prob- 
ably no feature around which clusters more romance or the 
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memorials of which give us more fascinating glimpses of bygone 
days than the fourth and fifth amendments. In all our juris- 
prudence there is no other principle that has been more definitely 
put into position or more joyously accepted by Americans than 
the principle of the fourth and fifth amendments. They are in- 
timately related; each lends strength to the other and, notwith- 
standing their apparent nonchalance, they sustain and protect the 
very essence of constitutional liberty and security. They guarantee 
repose and the privacies of life. 
These noble amendments are as follows: 


“Article IV 


“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
ee Mo ee ee 
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“Article V 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use without just compensation.” 
A gentleman upon me once asked, “Did you ever 
read Lord Coke’s famous maxim in Semayne’s case?” to wit, 
“The house of everyone is to him as his castle and fortress, as 
well for his defense against injury and violence as for his re- 
pose.” I said, “I am familiar with Coke, but that was law 1,000 

years before my Lord Coke adorned the bench.” 
Before the English conquest of Britain the English people 
2 in a country now called Schleswig, a district in the heart 
the peninsula that separates the Baltic from the northern 


The dwellers in this particular locality were an outlying frag- 
ment of what was called the Engle or English folk, the b 
of whom probably dwelt in what was later called Low 
and and Westphalia. These Engles in the heart of 
peninsula set up their forms of government; they met in 
forests, and with their loud and gutteral yeas and nays, an 
sometimes by clashing their spears against their shields as 
substitute for a viva voce vote, they adopted their laws. 

One of the principles they set into positive law and adopted be- 
fore Hengist and Horsa, two of their warrior leaders, landed in 
Britain in A. D. 449 was the provision that a man’s house was 
his castle” and that therein he was and ought to be secure and free 
from unreasonable searches and seizures. So we perceive that 
when the Engles migrated to Britain they took with them those 
English fundamentals of the liberty of the citizen or subject, and 
they planted them deep and strong in the island of Britain. 

English history may, therefore, with some degree of oe 
be said to have begun with the landing of this war band, led by 
pana egy at least this event marks the close of 

Roman influence in the island of Britain and the commencement 
of that of the Saxons, and from the very inception of Saxon or 
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The years glided into the centuries, and this civil polity guar- 
anteeing personal freedom from the encroachments of tyranny 
was observed by most English monarchs until King John so out- 
raged and violated the laws of his country that there occurred 
his quarrel with his barons. This quarrel led to one of the 
most famous of all conferences in the annals of English liberty, 
but it was really a diplomatic face saving for King John, a mere 
cloak to cover John's unconditional submission. 

An island in the Thames River between Staines and Windsor 
was selected as the place of conference. The King camped on 
one bank whilst the barons occupied a marsh or meadow on the 
opposite bank called Running Mede or “Runnymede”, which at 
various times theretofore had been a place for national assemblies. 
Their respective delegates met on this island, and on June 15, 
1215, the Great Charter (Magna Carta) was written, adopted, 
engrossed, and signed. 

The Great Charter in and of itself did not establish many 
new constitutional principles, but did distinctly mark the transi- 
tion from the epoch of traditional rights, observed in the na- 
tion’s memory, to the age of muniments of liberty, of written 
legislation, of parliaments, and statutes which were soon to come, 
The great reforms of past reigns were thus recognized; for exam- 
ple, the court of common pleas was no longer to follow the 
King in his. meanderings over the realm, but was to sit in a 
fixed place. 

But, say the pundits, Magna Carta says nothing about freedom 
from unreasonable searches and seizures. Let us examine this 
statement and see how much thereof is accurate. 

The original and individual articles of Magna Carta, as they 
were prepared and offered seriatim, were written in Latin; but 
when the entire Carta was adopted and engrossed and was 
ready for the King's signature, it was written in Norman-French, 
and we must read it in the light of what its words meant 721 
years ago. 

I read paragraph 24 of Magna Carta: 

“No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other our bailiffs shall hold 
*pleas of the Crown.“ 
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We must view that language in the light of what it then 
meant. At that time sheriffs, coroners, constables, bailiffs, and 
King’s minions, in the guise of “holding court”, had been in the 
habit of going to the thatched cottage of the peasant and to 
the castle of the baron as well, to invade that cottage or castle; 
and these officers and minions would command that the house- 
holder open the strong box, the larder, or the pantry; they would 
pry open the chest in which he kept his relics, his heirlooms, his 
private papers, and his title deeds and muniments showing his 
right to occupy the premises; the penalties which these officers, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and King’s minions inflicted were degrading and 
painful and were contrary to law. 

By section 24 of Magna Carta sheriffs, constables, coroners, 
and other bailiffs were not allowed to “hold court.” 

Some years after the granting of the Great Charter a doubt 
arose as to the precise meaning of some of its sections although 
it was pointed out by the lawyers of that day that the guaranties 
in Magna Carta were sufficient to secure the liberty of freemen; 
nevertheless, in the reign of Edward I, in 1297, the Confirmatio 

was promulgated. 

The Great Charter signed in 1215 and the Confirmatio Char- 
tarum which was signed in 1297 must be read together; the one 
dealt particularly with the citizen's personal liberty and the 
other dealt especially with his property rights. No man since 
that time has succeeded in the English-speaking world, or wher- 
ever it has been pretended there was a government of law 
instead of a government of men, in questioning the rights of 
freemen as set out in these two documents. 

The leading English case on searches and seizures is that of 
Entick against Carrington and Three Other King’s Messengers, 
reported at length in Howell's State Trials. In this case officers 
of the law had broken in and seized books and papers belonging 
to the plaintiff under color of a warrant issued by the Secretary 
of State. Action was brought for trespass against the officers 
making the seizure. The defendants attempted to justify under 
the warrant. It was conceded that such warrants had been 
issued for many years and executed without question. The case 
was argued before a full bench, and Lord Camden, at the 
Michaelmas term in 1765, delivered the decision, holding that 
such a seizure could not be justified except by a warrant issued 
by a court upon proper proof, and that even on a warrant 
issued by the secretary of state it was utterly in violation of the 
English common law. 

This was, therefore, the law of England when our Federal 
Convention met in 1787 to form the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It was understood by all the Colonies to be the law. 

The makers of our Federal Constitution and the framers of 
the first 10 amendments were never tired of quoting the immor- 
tal words of the elder Pitt, used in his speech on The Excise: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the 
force of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the 
wind may blow through it; the storms may enter; the rain may 
enter—but the King of England cannot enter. All his forces 
dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

When the ratification of the Federal Constitution was pending 
before the Virginia Convention, called to pass upon that momen- 
tous question, Virginia was a pivotal State—a diamond pivot— 
on which mighty events turned. Patrick Henry, whom Lord 
Byron said was “the forest-born Demosthenes who shook the 
Phillip of the seas”, was a delegate to the Virginia Convention; 
and although the proposed Federal Constitution had come forth 
with the sanction of the revered name of General Washington 
and therefore justly carried with it the vast prestige which the 
name of Washington could not fail to attach to any proposition, 
Patrick Henry did not approve the Constitution and, to use his 
own expression, he was “most awfully alarmed”, as he considered 
the document to be threatening to the liberties of his country— 
amongst other reasons because it lacked a bill of rights—and 
Mr. Henry challenged the view of Mr. James Madison, he of the 
superb intellect; Mr. Henry challenged the Wythes, the Pendle- 
tons, and the Innesses, and that splendid galaxy of scholars 
and statesmen who enriched the annals not only of Virginia but 
all America; and he demanded to know why a Bill of Rights, 
guaranteeing the privileges and immunities of the citizen, had 
been omitted from the Federal Constitution. The Virginia State 
convention, after a prolonged debate, was able to ratify the 
Federal Constitution by a majority of only 10 votes, so ably did 
Patrick Henry argue against it because it did not contain the 
Bill of Rights which English liberty had affirmed for centuries. 

James Madison pledged his word that at the earliest oppor- 
tunity he would use his energy toward placing into the Federal 
Constitution the requisite amendments guaranteeing the citizens’ 
rights, privileges, and immunities, and as soon as the Virginia 
convention had finished the work of ratification it adopted reso- 
lutions expressing its desire for the Bill of Rights, demanded 
by Patrick Henry. These resolutions were forwarded to the gov- 
ernors of the various States, and as far as men could be bound 
in faith and honor, as far as men could be bound in statesman- 
ship and in politics, the amendments guaranteeing the citizen's 
individual rights and his liberties were by common consent 
agreed to, and it was generally understood that these amend- 
ments would be proposed to the States by the First Congress. 

The first bill to be considered by the First Congress under 
the Constitution was quite naturally a bill to raise revenue to 
pay the expenses of the Government; but on July 21, 1789, 
James Madison, who was a Member of the House, arose and asked 
the House “to indulge him in further consideration of amend- 
ments to the Constitution”, and he pointed out that the faith 
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and honor of Congress were pledged; that the faith and honor 
of public men everywhere were pledged to amendments securing 
to the citizens such guaranties as were comprehended within the 
first 10 amendments. 

The Bill of Rights amendments were then proposed to the 
States, including of course the fourth and fifth, and were ratified 
within 2 years and 15 days. Thereafter, as far as Americans are 
concerned, as far as the Constitution itself is concerned, they were 
and are a part and parcel of the original Constitution, as much 
so as if they were signed on the 17th of September 1787, when 
the main instrument itself was signed. 

In the case of Boyd v. The United States (116 U. S. 616), the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Bradley reviewed Lord Camden’s opinion 
and gave a history of the fourth and fifth amendments. 

I read from the syllabus: 

“It does not require actual entry upon premises and search for 
and seizure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and 
seizure within the meaning of the fourth amendment; a com- 
pulsory production of a party’s private books and papers to be 
used later against himself or his property in a criminal or penal 
proceeding or for forfeiture is within the spirit and meaning of 
the amendment. 

“It is equivalent to a compulsory production of papers to make 
nonproduction of them a confession of the allegations which it is 
pretended they will prove.” 

I call attention to the case of Gouled v. United States (255 U. S. 
298-307). In that case a man was suspected of acts which con- 
cerned his loyalty. In such circumstances the temptation to ob- 
tain evidence by any means was great. Likewise the temptation to 
a court to sustain the legality of the seizure was great. Officers 
of the United States Army succeeded in placing a man in the 
defendant’s establishment who purloined certain of his papers. 

The Court states: 

“It was objected on the trial, and is here insisted upon, that it 
was error to admit these papers in evidence, because possession 
of them was obtained by violating the rights secured to the 
defendant by the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The fourth amendment reads: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrant shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched and persons or things to be 


“The part of the fifth amendment here involved reads: 

No person * shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself. 

The court comments: 

“It would not be possible to add to the emphasis with which the 
framers of our Constitution and this court in Boyd v. United 
States (116 U. S.), The Silver Thorn Lumber Co. v. United States 
(251 U. S.), Weeks v. United States (and various other cases cited) 
have declared the importance to political liberty and to the wel- 
fare of our country of the due observance of the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution by these two amendments. 

“The effect of the decision cited is: That such rights are declared 
to be indispensable to the ‘full enjoyment of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property’; that they are to be re- 
garded as of the very essence of constitutional liberty; and that 
the guaranty of them is as important and as imperative as are 
the ties of the other fundamental rights of the individual 
citizen—the right to trial by jury, to the writ of habeas corpus, 
and to due process of law. It has been repeatedly decided that 
these amendments should receive a liberal construction so as to 
prevent stealthy encroachments upon or ‘gradual depreciation’ of 
the rights secured by them, by imperceptible practice of courts, or 
by well-intentioned but mistakenly overzealous executive officers.” 

I conclude this address by remarking that one of the choicest 
fruits of our American civilization is its unlimited valuation 
of individual liberty and its respect for the natural immunities 
that accompany free men. 

The plan, purpose, and object of the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments (indeed, of the first 10 amendments comprising our Bill 
of Rights) is that they preserve the liberty of the citizen against 
the assaults of opportunism, and the expediencies to which men 
resort in an hour of impatience. 

Sheltered and defended by the radiant standards of the fourth 
and fifth amendments, American liberty becomes visible and 
vocal, audible and actual. 


Concress Has No JUDICIAL POWER EXCEPT AS TO IMPEACHMENTS 
In the Senate, February 25, 1936 


Mr. AsHurst. Mr. President, a number of persons, respectable 
in character, have complained against the exercise of the power of 
the Federal courts to declare acts passed by Congress unconstitu- 
tional. Some of the complainants take the position that since 
we derived our legal procedure from England and that inasmuch 
as the English courts did not exercise the power to declare an 
act of Parliament void, it was, therefore, unprecedented and un- 
authorized for Federal courts in the United States to explore an 
act of Congress with a view of ascertaining if such act was within 
the power of the National ature. 

It will be remembered that the colonial governments in Amer- 
ica were grants from the King and were connected with England 
through the medium of the Crown and not through Parliament. 
The colonial charters were in fact constitutions, and the words 
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“our constitution” in the Declaration of Independence have par- 
ticular reference to the colonial charters or grants. These 
charters differed somewhat as to the powers granted or denied, 
but they all appear to have contained the provision that local 
legislation enacted by the Colonies should not be contrary to the 
laws of England; hence the colonial laws were frequently tested 
by the charter or by the law of England, and many acts of 
colonial assemblages were annulled because they did not stand 
the test as to whether they were in accord with the Constitution; 
that is to say, with the colonial charter—the grant. Thus the 
American colonists became familiar with that system and practice. 

I now quote from an article written by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], whose learning as a lawyer is well known and whose 
industriousness in research is daily manifest, which article was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on January 6, 1936, as 
follows: 

“Years before John Marshall was born it was a settled doctrine 
in the Colonies that any legislative act of a colonial legislature 
must be held void if in conflict with the charter or fundamental 
law of the Colony. It was a doctrine which grew up with our 
constitutional history. It was a doctrine which grew up with 
American law. Over 500 acts of colonial legislatures were held 
void under this principle.” 

I choose also to refer to the able address delivered before the 
Bar Association of the city of Charleston, W. Va., on January 25, 
1936, by the Honorable John H. Hatcher, president of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, State of West Virginia. 

Moreover, I would direct attention to the address of the erudite 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] before the Virginia 
State Bar Association August 9, 1935, wherein he demonstrates 
that under the Constitution it is the duty of the courts to declare 
whether or not an act passed by Congress meets the test of the 
Constitution. 

In tyrannical governments the supreme magistracy, or the mak- 
ing, construing, and enforcing the law, is vested in one and the 
same man or one and the same body of men. 

In a government where one and the same makes, 
construes, and enforces the laws, whether such magistracy be 
ta oi DEEN pi ae Sar rag aster oie po ee 

berty. 

It is true that English courts at the time of the formation of 
our Federal Constitution recognized the absolute supremacy of 
acts of Parliament. Such recognition, however, did not flow from 

any on of legislative immunity from review but flowed 
from the fact that Parliament acted in a double capacity—that is 
to say, as legislature and as court. Parliament possessed legisla- 
tive and judicial power. Parliament was a court, the old curia 
regis or aula regis—a court established in England by William the 
Conqueror in his own hall—long before Parliament possessed the 
legislative power. In other words, when our Government was 
formed there were reposing in Parliament both legislative and 
judicial power; hence, an act of Parliament was both supremely 

tive and supremely judicial. 

In this connection it must be remembered that when our Fed- 
aes Ser Cones ea Ge nace te ete 
that the three powers of government—to wit, the judicial, the 
executive, and the legislative—should be lodged in different magis- 
tracies—different officials—and that these powers should not be 
permitted to repose in or to be exercised by one and the same 
magistracy. 

The Constitution of the United States (art. II, sec. 1) says: 

“The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America 

And (art. III. sec. 1) that 

“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts“ 

And so forth. Bear in mind that the executive power shall be 
vested in a President and the judicial power shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and so forth, but the Constitution did not 
vest in the Congress all legislative power, but only such powers as 
were granted and enumerated. The Constitution says that all 
ee ee ee ee 
(art. I, sec. 1). 

Observe the scrupulous phrasing wherein executive power is 
granted to the President, judicial power to the Court, but that 


gress; 
desired it to be crystal clear that the Federal 
of limited power and that certain rights and powers of the States 
were not granted to the Federal Government but were reserved to 
the States. The States possess all the rights and powers not denied 
to them by the Federal Constitution, whereas Congress possesses 
only such power as was granted to it by the Federal Constitution. 

Parliament was not a body of men with delegated, limited 
authority. It was a body of men supremely legislative and su- 
premely judicial. The Congress of the United States is a body 
of men with delegated, limited authority, with no judicial power 
except as to impeachments and the qualifications of its own 
Members, and it is not even supremely legislative, as the States 
possess the powers that were not granted to the Congress. The 
belief that Congress possesses absolute and unlimited power is a 
devastating error into which many well-meaning persons have 
fallen. 

The Constitution makers would have recoiled from the 
tion of granting to Congress the judicial power, and they would 
have recoiled with repugnance and alarm from the suggestion of 
granting to the judiciary the legislative power. 

Some of the ablest lawyers, not only of our time but in bygone 
days, complained with not a little reason against judge-made law. 
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The United States courts are and ought to be 8 of the 
Army, independent of the Navy, independent of the 
independent of patronage, independent of popularity, and must be 
content to remain so. Legislative power is the power to make 
laws. Judicial power is the power to declare laws. Executive 
power is the power to enforce laws. 

The power to declare the law, of course, comprises the duty to 
determine what is the law and what is not the law. Article VI 
of the Constitution, among other things, says: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof + * è shall be the su- 
preme law of the land * . 

An act not made in pursuance of the Constitution is, of course, 
not a law. The judicial power may not make laws, but must de- 
clare, when its jurisdiction is invoked, whether an act of Con- 
gress is in pursuance of the Constitution; and if not made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, it is not a law. 

A judicial review of acts of Congress is not an offshoot of 
English law, but is an American development arising from colonial 
practice out of a wholesome effort to keep separate the 1 tive 
power and the judicial power. It would be baleful to public lib- 
erty in our country for the legislative and ay? judi 
be centered in one and the same 


The legislative powers granted to Congress are enumerated and 
limited, and such limitation was not by chance, was not for- 
tuitous, was not accidental, but was deliberate. Instead of seek- 
ing to acquire the judicial power, we in Congress would more 
truly serve our country by confining our operations to our legis- 
lative power. 

It is true that our powers as Members of Congress are limited; 
but, nevertheless, if properly exercised, they are of sufficient ampli- 
tude and grandeur to give scope and opportunity to the most 
zealous champions of seue ews and needful reforms, the 
most redoubtable defenders of liberty, the most eloquent tribunes 
of popular government, and to soothe and assuage the most 
fevered ambition. 

There have been insinuations, unjustly indulged in, of course, 
that whilst seeking judicial power we have at the same time been 
abdicating some of our legislative powers. We would better first 
prove that we are faithful guardians of the power we now possess 
before we begin to try to acquire the judicial power. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, if in this address I have been able 
to rectify any of the errors which either myself or others may 
new imbibed on this subject, my labors will not have been in 
va 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES BROOKS SMITH IN WHEELING (W. Va.) 
INTELLIGENCER 


In the Senate, Wednesday, April 25, 1934 


Mr. Neety. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Wheeling 
Bi Va.) Intelligencer on the subject of Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 

of Arizona. 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer] 

“The press-gallery viewpoint is that veteran Senator HxNuTr F. 
AsHunsr (D.), of Arizona, is colorful Copy. ak There are two kinds 
of colorful copy. AsHurst’s kind is good taste 

“Poor Sadie Thompson's affectionate salutation to her sailor 
rescuer and lover (and didn’t it rain!) fits AsHurst—‘tall and 
handsome.’ He's consummate courtesy in debate; a graceful ges- 
ticulator. He is master of a gentle sarcasm, which never scratches 
skin, and the exponent of a decent humor which sparkles like a 
flawless white diamond. 

“Which goes to prove that you can make a statesman out of 
an old-time cowboy; rather he can make himself that if he wants 
to give up cows for college, has the will and the stuff in him to rise. 

“The refreshing thing in him is that he does and says things 
differently. He can be, and inherently is—original; he’s no stere- 
otype, no copycat—which is enough in itself to set him apart as 
‘not like they? And h can be like this—be himself—within the 
scope of propriety. 

“This strikes us as rare and unusual. We don't know why—we 
can't make ourselves clear about it—but somehow it does. 

“An incident of the Senate yesterday, typical of 
the subject of our sketch, gives a key to an understanding of him. 
It illuminates our struggling picturization of the Arizonian like a 
klieg light. We quote him: 

“Mr. President, I fondly believed, for some years, that I was 
sterilized and vaccinated against the vicious habit of reading 
letters into the Recozp, but it now appears that the habit has 
recurred 


My most constant and most savage critic is a leading Demo- 
cratic daily newspaper in Arizona, to wit, the Arizona Daily Star. 


I have received a letter from the editor of that pun s his 
arguments in opposing my views on certain pu ws ions are 
so well stated that I telegraphed to him, securing his permission 
to have the letter read into the RECORD. 
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* now read my telegram to the editor: N 
“APRIL 15, 1934. 
„Mr. W. R. MATHEWS. 


Editor and Publisher, the Arizona Daily Star, 
“< “Tucson, Ariz.: 

Four letter of April 10 received. You are one of Arizona’s 
leading journalists, and your letter ably argues for your views on 
seven subjects of legislation now before Congress. Inasmuch as I 
am at variance with you and do not agree with your conclusions 
therein expressed, except that I do concur with your opinion that 
the President should be granted the power to negotiate the recip- 
rocal treaties, I hereby request permission to print your letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Please do not be thin-skinned, but 
imitate me, as I am pachydermatous. If you grant me such per- 
mission, I shall, of course, print your letter without any deletion. 
Please write me. Kind regards. 

manu ‘ASHURST.” * 


Request granted, the editor's letter was sent up to the desk, 
read to the Senate by the Chief Clerk. And a strong constructive 
criticism of Senator AsHuRsT’s position on seven legislative propo- 
sitions it was. The Senator delivered no speech in reply. 

“And wasn't that a decent, fair, just, and honorable thing to 
do? If it was ever done before during our two decades’ observa- 
tion here, we missed it. 

“Nothing more need be said to explain AsHurst to you. He ex- 
plains himself fully and clearly by doing unexpected, unconven- 
tional but admirable deeds like this one.” 


Every time Senator Henry F. AsHursT comes home he has so 
many requests for a copy of that portion of the speech he delivered 
here 10 years ago, describing the old Palace Saloon, that he has 
handed the paragraph to the Courier. 

EXTRACT FROM AFTER-DINNER SPEECH BY SENATOR ASHURST ON FRIDAY 
EVENING, OCTOBER 1, 1926, AT A BANQUET TENDERED TO HIM AT 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ., BY EX-SERVICE MEN 
“I lunched today, here in Prescott, at the Palace Restaurant, 

which in bygone days, 20 years ago, was the Palace Saloon, then 
operated by three expert sports, Messrs. Bob Brow, Ben Belcher, 
and Barney Smith. At that time, at a long mahogany bar de- 
fended by a footrail of shining brass, bartenders clad in snowy 
linen, graceful as Sir Roger de Coverly, served ale, porter, gin, 
rum, brandy, lager beer, and old whiskies. 

“In the cafe in the rear of the saloon were then served Lucullan 
viands. There Bacchus reigned, and champagnes of choicest 
flowers, which painted landscapes even in sterile brains, went 
roaring down thirsty throats. There Venus smiled and fleet- 
footed Mercury was often dazzled by the bales of crisp currency 
and the clink of golden coin at the gambling tables. The whirr 
of the roulette ball, the thud of the dice at the crap games which 
were as clods falling upon the coffin lid of fortune, and the rattle 
of ivory poker chips were then to be heard above the dulcet notes 
of the wingless angels who warbled all night long in that house 
of joy and tears. 

“The back bar then gleamed like a ledge of jewels as its cut 
glass and silver and ebony were refiected by huge mirrors. There 
lawyer, tourist, ‘tenderfoot’, merchant prince, public official, 
sportsman, savant, hard-rock miner, cowboy, and remittance man 
mingled on equal terms. In that house remorse sometimes 
fastened its fangs into men’s souls or fed itself upon the husks 
of their blighted hopes; there earnings were squandered—diced 
away in a night—there some noble resolves were broken by those 
persons who entered into the domain of vice through the beauti- 
ful gate of temptation. Like enchanted fruit in the dwelling of 
a sorcerer, the objects of admiration lost their attraction and 
value as soon as grasped and all that remained was regret for 
the time lost in their pursuit. 

“The tear of sympathy welled quickly to the gambler's rayless 
eyes and the hands of the proprietors of the palace were horns 
of plenty, for not only were their hearts warm and their im- 
pulses generous, but the fixed principle of their code was that 
‘jinx’ and ‘hoodoo’ kept away from him who never turned deaf 
ear to needy persons. 

“Now the great hall is tenantless save for the wraiths — 
frequenters of long ago. Spiders have festooned the back bar 
with cobwebs; dust now begrimes the tables where once the bets 
were laid. 

“The gambler of that day has ‘cashed in’ all his chips and has 
entered that vast realm where aces, kings, and queens alike are 
counted as deuces. The battalions of Bacchus are shattered, the 
singers are silent—their songs perished 20 years ago and the 
restaurant is now conducted by a Chinaman named Dong.” 


[From the Washington Times] 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS 
(By Edwin C. Hill) 
CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY 


There are a lot of studious, well-behaved young newcomers this 
second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. They work harder 
and talk less than many of the old-timers, and that is, of course, 
as it should be. But connoisseurs of old-style congressional ora- 
tory will find things pretty dull in the Senate and House compared 
to what they used to be. 

The rip-roaring orators are passing. There is a whole lot less 
fireworks around Washington than in the old days. One of the 
best of this traditional American school is still on the job. He is 
Senator Henry FOUNTAIN As RUnsr, of Arizona, most melodious and 
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courtly of Senators, and the most Chesterfieldian, too, as Vic- 
torian as Spencerian penmanship in these days of the decline of 
manners. 

I wish he and Senator James HAMILTON Lewis, of Illinois, would 
get out the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, rehearse a day or two, and 
put on again that Shakespearian word tourney of theirs which 
came off in the opening session of this Congress. Senator LEWIS, 
as the world knows, is also of that passing school of fastidious 
dress and ornate manners. Their eloquent encounter had to do 
with the construction of a certain line of Shakespeare. 

Profoundly informed were the two Senators as they engaged 
in eloquent tierce and riposte in their two-octave range of throb- 
bing oratory in which each was trying in his own way to square 
the Bard of Avon with the fate of the Republic. 

Senator AsHuRST was born in Nevada to the piping of the 
silver-tongued Winnemucca coyote in the days when his family 
was crossing the desert from California into Arizona. He was a 
cowboy in his youth. He still knows endless verses, such as Little 
Dan, the Wrangler, and the Chisholm Trail. 

He was, of course, a deputy sheriff, later a bookkeeper and a 
State assemblyman. He has been in the Senate since 1912. 

He learned his letters from branding irons, and the interesting 
thing is that he learned them better than many Congressmen with 
a score of years of fancy schooling behind them. His syntax is 
flawless, and he is ready and apt in drawing on his resources, built 
by years of wide reading in the law and the classics. 

The Honorable W. P. Geary presented him to a campaign audi- 
ence as follows: 

“I am proud to introduce to you * “ the silver-tongued 
sunbeam of the painted desert.” 

As a Senator, Mr. AsHuRsT made good as advertised. He was all 
that and more. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is fairly gem-studded 
with his eloquent outgivings, such as this one about Arizona: 

“The rich purple tones in the distant hills, the pearl gray 
touches, the deep, translucent azures in the arching heavens, make 
up myriad glints of lights and colors.” 

With his right forearm athwart his vest, Senator ASHURST drops 
easily into discourse about the “Barmecidal feast”: 

“An occult gem which glistens with ‘Ophidian Eye’, or announces 
that ‘I do not rise to chant any jeremlads.“ 

His is the longest and most imposing frock coat and the most 
sensitive and adjustable vocal chords in Congress. It doesn’t 
matter what he is talking about, he'll sink it to a deep diapason, 
flute it up to a poignant skylark pitch, and invest it with a 
panoply of stately iambics. 

The tall, impressive Senator wears a wide black ribbon on his 

with which he likes to gesture. He has a way of bowing 
Rete from the waist on the slightest provocation with that 
flowery but seemingly innate and instinctive courtesy which the 
old West used to nurture. 

Don’t get the mistaken idea that he’s just a dulcet-toned word 
accordion. He is a chairman of the important and powerful Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, and before this committee will come the 
various proposals by which Congressmen will seek to enlarge their 
authority against the recent devastating decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 


He is deeply informed on the Constitution and constitutional 
law; and, while he is known as a man of liberal tendencies, there 
are no indications that he will aid in furthering extremist 
measures. 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
In the Senate, January 6, 1936 

Mr. AsHurst. Mr. President, Charles A. Lindbergh, who captured 
mankind’s imagination when he crossed the Atlantic by riding 
alone the pathway of the stars, has lately been the subject of 
much discussion because, forsooth, as a discerning gentleman, 
after performing the duties cast upon him by a tragic occasion, 
he properly withdrew himself and his family from the house of 
his woe and sorrow until the conclusion of the case which affects 
himself and his family so poignantly. 

Of course, no one except Colonel Lindbergh and his family knows 
the precise reason for his sojourn in England; but, in view of his 
well-known habit of observing the proprieties and amenities of 
life, it would not be a rash guess to say that he and Mrs. Lind- 
bergh quite naturally preferred to be absent during the climax of 
the case. 

It may be, indeed, that the Lindberghs are temporary refugees 
from the tyranny of curiosity. He and his family have been the 
victims of ruthless, reckless, and relentless espionage. If they 
wished to go shopping, attend a theater, a picture show, or go to 
& restaurant, they must needs disguise themselves or be pestered, 
annoyed, insulted, jostled, intimidated, and manhandled by 
cranks, potential gangsters, gaping sensation mongers, and other 
unrecorded, unidentified, and unauthorized individuals. 

To some persons one of the truest joys that can come is to live 
serenely in obscurity the life of a private citizen; but, unfortu- 
nately, such a vast number of persons with a prurient, itching 
curiosity have been so constantly invading Colonel Lindbergh's 
right to privacy that he and his family for some months have 
been required practically to reside within a fortress. 

This deplorable status of affairs may not be cured by any law 
or by any action that the Department of Justice may take. It can 
and will be remedied only and when those citizens who represent 
the good repute of our Nation, and who live courageously, shall 
themselves set an example of a refusal to violate the privacy of 
another citizen and an example of indignant resentment of any 
intrusion upon their own privacy, 
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Human differ in temperament, habits, and inclinations. 
A mode or plan of life agreeable to one person may be unpleasant 
to another. One man desires to be surrounded by gayety, laugh- 
ter, and song; another prefers to keep company with invisible and 
inaudible things. 

That a man should prefer his own silent and deploying es 
to bubbling comrades does not indicate that he lacks urbanity or 

warm-heartedness; it simply indicates that he has chosen com- 


panions agreeable to himself. 


Bovutper Dam BILL 
In the Senate, May 29, 1928 

Mr. AsHurst said in part as follows: 

Mr. President, the region known as the Colorado River Basin, 
drained by the Colorado River and its tributaries, embraces over 
242,000 square miles. 

The following table shows an interesting comparison of areas: 

; COMPARATIVE TABLE 
Gross area in Colorado River Basin 


Square miles 
M besin a 19, 000 
Colorado furnishes to basin_.......-------------------- 39, 000 
Utah furnishes to dannn —g , 000 
New Mexico furnishes to bassin - 23,000 
Nevada furnishes to bassin 12, 000 
California furnishes to basin — 6,000 
Arizona furnishes to bas in 103, 000 
Total area of Colorado River Basin 242, 000 

This area compares with the gross area o/ 
CCC ho er ae airera, | Obs OR) 
BR hrs Pent tee eee SAREE RSA seat Sees Se 
C AS NE ne S A i any te 
8, 266 
4. 965 
1. 248 
49. 204 
8. 224 
45. 126 
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The Colorado River proper is formed by the junction of the 
Green and the Grand; the name of the Grand was by act of 
Congress approved the 25th day of July 1921, changed to the 
Colorado. Green River from its source to its junction with the 
Grand is 700 miles long. The Grand River from its source to 
its Junction with the Green is about 450 miles long. 

Green River heads near Fremont Park in the Wind River 
Mountains, Wyo., in a group of alpine lakes fed by perpetual 
snows. The source of the Grand is in Colorado. Like the Green, 
it is fed by small alpine lakes that receive their waters directly 
from snow banks, Including the Green, the Colorado River is 
about 1,700 miles long and empties into the Gulf of California in 
latitude 31°53’ and longitude 115°. 

The Colorado River Basin—that is to say, the region traversed 
by the Colorado River and drained by its tributaries—is a land 
which embraces all the various diversities of topography and 
geology; it is a land of extreme variations in rainfall, in elevation, 
and in the character of the country. The northerly part of the 
basin is a land of cold winters, of deep snowfall, a region that 
stores up the snows of winter and pours them forth in the 
summer. 


The middle section of the Colorado Basin is a territory of low 
rainfall, of high plateaus, and vast canyons. In no other place in 
the world are there such deep, marvelously colored, and beautiful 
gorges and canyons. 

The southern portion of the basin is relatively low in elevation, 
with a scanty rainfall and of tremendous summer heat, 115° to 
120° being not unusual temperatures over much of this Liner 
area in the months of June, July, and August. The normal an- 
nual flow of the Colorado River is about 17,000,000 acre-feet, 
extreme years ranging from 9,000,000 to 25,000,000 acre-feet. Stor- 
age of wane is therefore vitally essential, as irrigation is of 
tremendous importance to the proper development of the basin. 

The Colorado River Basin contains mountains reaching to a 
height of 13,500 feet, belted at the base by forests of vivid green, 
and capped with gleaming snow; it contains playas and inland 
lakes below the level of the sea; it contains vast plateaus of rugged, 
black scoria; immense forests of pine, cedar, and pinion, and in 
these forests are hundreds of small parks, bowllike gems of ex- 
quisite scenery; it contains the area of recent volcanic 
action to be found on the continent, “recent” being employed in 
its geological sense. 

In the southwestern portion of the basin there is a real desert 
where the raw and scorching sun comes down as a pitiless flail, 
where the sand reflects the heat and glare and distresses the eye 
of the traveler, and where little dew or moisture is deposited, but 
where a wind, hot as a furnace blast, sometimes blows from the 
south f 


Before a railroad was built through it a journey over this desert 
was at times dangerous and always fraught with discomfort. Day 
after day nothing was to be seen but an expanse of hot sand, with 
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now and then a cactus lifting its thorny arms into the brazen 
heat. The loneliness of the pioneer pilgrim there seemed to 
sever him from human and to remove him an infinite dis- 
tance from the world, with its interests and its occupations, but 
nature, in one of her capricious moods, also placed in this same 
basin the richest agricultural lands in the Western Hemisphere. 

In some parts of this basin, which were populous before the 
pyramids were built, ancient peoples builded cities not wholly 
lacking in grandeur. These peoples of antiquity wove and spun 
cotton and flax into gaudy tapestries before Romulus and Remus 
were suckled. They melted gold and silver into chieftain's orna- 
ments and queens’ girdles before Caesar’s legions brought tribute 
back to imperial Rome. 

Centuries before the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan 
Island tribes of men now vanished irrigated the fertile sands of 
the lower basin of the Colorado River from canals and reservoirs 
finished with hard linings of tamped or burnt clay which in some 
degree possessed the endurance of our modern concrete. The 
origin of this people is enwrapped in the mists of antiquity. 
Nothing has been found of sufficient distinctiveness to enable us to 
do more than speculate and form ingenious theories as to whence 
they came, how long they enjoyed their tolerable civilization, and 
whither and why they went. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the petrified forest, whose 
trees lived their green millenniums and put on immortality in 
Triassic time, 7,000,000 years ago. The trees were of several kinds, 
most of them being related to the Norfolk Island pines. A small 
amount of iron oxide is distributed through the logs, which 
gives them their beautiful yellow, brown, and red tints. 

Within the region traversed by the Colorado River and drained 
by its tributaries is the Painted Desert, in which at a distance 
you perceive the “sea of jasper” and the face of cliffs that gleam 
like jewels; you seem to descry fortifications with flags flying on 


Within this basin and in Arizona is the Grand Canyon, of 
wondrous colors, of bold escarpments, pyramids, swelling domes, 
mosques, minarets, and isolated mesas through which rolls and 
tumbles the Colorado River. 

On the 5th day of January 1886, in the Forty-ninth Congress, 
the first bill to make the Grand Canyon a national park was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Benjamin Harrison, then a Senator from 
Indiana, and subsequently President of the United States. This 
bill failed to become a law, and the project was presented to the 
Congress from time to time. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced a bill to make the 
Grand Canyon a national park. 

The bill passed both Houses of Congress and was approved by 
President Wilson on the 26th day of February 1919. 


FUTURE OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


What is to be the future of the Colorado River Basin, a country 
larger in area than the tract of land which Virginia, with princely 
liberality, ceded to the General Government in 1787, out of which 
five States were erected? 

Of course, its forests will be utilized, its mineral wealth will be 
sought, its scenic beauties will be unfolded; but its greatest de- 
velopment, however, must come from its water resources, upon 
which the development of its other resources must largely depend. 
Without the water afforded by Colorado River and its tributaries, 
vast tracts of its land would remain unproductive and practically 
useless; but the hand that formed this land, cleft its mountains 
in twain, filled their caverns with precious metals, painted its 
landscapes in colors warranted never to fade, and that replenishes 
this river, left it feasible for man not only to construct large 
irrigation systems and to build towns, cities, and prosperous agri- 
cultural communities within this basin, but to generate hydro- 
electric power for lighting, heating, industrial uses, and the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. 

I know the generosity of Senators will pardon me if I now 
presume to solicit their attention while I make a reference per- 
sonal to myself. My forebears were members of that bold advance 
guard of who 50 years or more ago explored the Colo- 
rado River Basin. From the time of my youth to the present 
day I have wielded ceaselessly what was mine, which 
was modest and small enough, to bring about the development 
of the potentialities of the Colorado River. If the voice of justice 
and truth and the accuracies of science instead of greed and 
partisanship were to control, there would ultimately be brought 
forth within the United States the inland empire of the Colo- 
rado River Basin, an empire wealthier than that which Pizarro 
added to the dominions of Charles V and more splendid and more 
durable than that of the Caesars. 

In discussing the broader possibilities and problems of the 
Colorado River Basin there are hundreds, even thousands, of minor 
yet important possibilities of expansion that I necessarily must 
leave unmentioned, although these future minor auxiliary de- 
velopments will haye much local importance and in the aggregate 
true national significance. In general such minor or auxillary 
projects do not preclude the large use of the river but must be 
undertaken as part of that larger use. 

Irrigation has enriched the American people. Irrigation proj- 
ects charm the tion with their wizardry. Their ab ge 
transform barren deserts into grain and cotton fields, into or- 
chards and vegetable and flower gardens, makes the ene of 
Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus seem tame and prosaic. The 
wildest hyperbole would not overestimate the strength, wealth, 
beauty, comfort, and public order that would be added to this 
Nation were all the potentialities of the Colorado River scientifi- 
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cally utilized with scrupulous regard for and observance of the 
legal rights of each State within the Colorado River Basin. 

It is a thousand pities that this bill, so devastating to Arizona 
in its results, has failed to rise to the grand opportunity of the 
hour, but I do not despair; I realize that the active protagonists 
of this bill have fallen victims to that imponderable which inheres 
in those public men who surrender the good of the future to the 
expediency of the hour. 

The alluring temptation to bring to existing constituents some 
temporary advantage; to placate those who can vote today; to 
achieve something immediate and tangible, which apparently is 
beneficial, although it be at the cost of sacrificing durable bene- 
fits and vital rights which could easily be preserved if justice 
instead of expediency were made the guide, has always been the 
Circean spell that has, down through the ages, distracted the 
mind, deflected the purpose, and weakened the fiber of statesmen. 
REMARKS OF SENATOR ASHURST ON THE STEAMSHIP PRESIDENT GRANT 

ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1935, PRESENTING TO VICE PRESIDENT 

GARNER A PAIR OF Sox TO BE WORN BY Him WHEN HE Has AN 

AUDIENCE WITH THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


This is an enjoyable occasion. It is always a delight to me to 
air my views upon a subject of which I know nothing—and, as I 
know nothing of the Orient or its habits and culture, you have the 
right to expect from me an extended speech upon the Orient. 

The custom of removing one’s footwear upon certain occasions 
is so old that its beginnings are lost in the twilight of antiquity. 
We do know, however, that no matter with what particular tribe 
or for what peculiar reason such habit may have originated, all 
tribes of men have at some time honored and followed the custom. 

Moses, keeping the flocks of his father-in-law, heard a great 
voice saying, “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.” The cowboy 
on the Southwestern Plains, when mortally injured in an encounter 
with another, asked his comrades to see to it that he did not “die 
with his boots on.” 

Mr. Vice President, you will soon comply with a beautiful custom 
and observe an ancient symbol by removing your shoes out of 
respect to a great ruler, 

To aid you in the performance of your important duty, proper 
footwear has been provided for you by the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the congressional party to the inauguration of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 

These sox—I shall not descend to billingsgate and slang by call- 
ing them hose but shall adopt the more patrician nomenclature 
and call them sox—are made, both woof and warp, from Texas 
cotton, which grew amidst the horned toads of the Big Bend 
country. 


“These sox sell for 82 a pair; 
They never rip and they never tear; 
If you put them in water, they'll never get wet, 
And the longer you wear them the stronger they'll get.” 


Mr. Vice President, logical and inquiry mind that you possess, 
I am sure that all on shipboard know that the significance of 
“socking” you will not be lost upon you. Indeed, I have heard the 
Vice President called “Old Sox.” 

These sox are particolored. The scarlet in them is the red badge 
of the courage of your career; the purple stripe denotes that 
edt ons royal good fellowship and frankness so manifest in 
yourself. 

The yellow stripe in them seems out of place—somewhat maca- 
bre—as there is no yellow streak in your make-up. Indeed, I have 
reason to know your courage—courage to the point of temerity, 
for your kindly face is never flushed—even when you are con- 
fronted with a full house. You play a straight oftener than 
almost any other man I know. 

When you return to your august post in Washington, should 
political or parliamentary shoes begin to pinch your feet, do not 
hesitate to remove the shoes, even in the Senate, provided you are 
wearing these sox. The Senate is firm for precedent; Senator 
Wilkinson Call, of Florida, wore sox as gorgeous as a Persian sunset, 
and often removed his shoes in the Senate. Jerry Simpson’s fame 
would have rivaled that of the scholarly William Allen White, of 
Kansas, if Jerry had worn eloquent sox. 

Oh! what slender threads turn the currents of this world, 


[From the New York American of Feb. 25, 1937] 

HENRY FOUNTAIN AsNuURST, Of Arizona, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, is a great orator, but some of his colleagues 
insist his championship of the President's judiciary program is 
inconsistent with his past views. 

Senator BarLey, in debate, fetched up a newspaper article point- 
ing out the same and bearing the happy caption, “Henry, Thou 
Art a Jewel.” 

CONFESSES ALL 


To fellow Senators and galleries the Arizona statesman made 
humble confession: 

“My faults are obvious. There can be no doubt I have my full 
share. I suffer from cacoethes loquendi, a mania or itch for talk- 
ing, from vanity, and morbidity, and, as is obvious to everyone 
who knows me, an inborn, an inveterate flair for histrionics.” 

Having confessed, the one-time Arizona cowpuncher rallied to 
his own defense and said: 

“But there never has been superadded to these vices of mine 
the withering, embalming vice of consistency. Whoever in his 
public service is handcuffed and shackled by the vice of consist- 
ency will be a man not free to act as various questions come 
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before him from time to time; he will be a statesman locked in 

a prison house the keys to which are in the keeping of days and 

events that are dead. Let me quote Emerson: ‘A foolish consist- 

ency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen.’ ” 
BLASTS “CARPENDI” 

“I spoke of my vice, cacoethes loquendi. There is another vice 
called cacoethes carpendi, the mania to find fault, to carp against 
everything that somebody else proposes but never suggesting a 
remedy yourself. Such is cacoethes carpendi, a vice not wholly. 
unknown in this Senate Chamber.” 

From his hecklers Henry drew cheers. 


By Cat TINNEY IN New YORK EvENING Post 


Folks, if any of you are going to Washington between now 
and July and want to know what shows to see, don’t miss the 
“ASHURST Revue.” 

This Capitol Hill offering, having for its theme the enlargement 
of the Supreme Court, and featuring stars of the professorial, the 
Official, and everything but the tonsorial field, is decidedly the 
spring hit. 

Big names in a talent way—names like Homer Cummings, Bur- 
TON WHEELER—have helped to pack in big crowds. HENRY FOUN- 
TAIN AsHuRST is the master of ceremonies; so, from top to bot- 
tom, the show is one stellar attraction. 

I say “stellar”, but the show could dispense with the guest 
artists and only retain the master of ceremonies and still have a 
dose of entertainment that would knock your eyes out. 

This fellow AsHursT has talent and showmanship of a high order. 
Tall, sleek, and black-haired, attired in morning coat and pin- 
point-striped trousers, he looks like something left over in 

Washington by a visiting stock company. 

Though from Arizona, a State more noted for turning out two- 
gun men than orators, thespian AsHurRsTt can intone his lines like 
& finished actor (and not quite as finished as some last year’s 
actors are). 

AsHursT works under his own name, though frequently he gets 
billing under such titles as “The War Eagle of the San Francisco 
Crags”, “The Silver-Tongued Sunbeam of the Painted Desert”, and 
‘Lord Asbestos.” 


LORD ASBESTOS 
The last-named billing was thought up by Senator BARKLEY, 
of Kentucky. Asked why AsHurst should be called Lord Asbestos, 
Barxiey replied: “Because he gets hot but never burns.” 

The 62-year-old Arizona Senator shies from serious roles and 
prefers comic parts. Years before he interrupted one of the late 
Huey Long’s filibusters to ask if the Louisiana Senator’s popular- 
ity wasn’t “about as great as that of a cuckoo clock in a boys’ 
dormitory at 3 o’clock in the morning.” It was known among 
2 2. Mimesters that Lord Asbestos could dish it out and take 
1 . 

In February they ribbed him for having switched overnight from 
being an opponent of the Supreme Court enlargement idea to be- 
— a proponent of same as soon as he knew the President was 

or it. 

“Did you not”, demanded Senator Barter, of North Carolina, of 
the senior Senator from Arizona, “say, after the Supreme Court's 
N. R. A. decision, that ‘among the unjust criticisms leveled at the 
President was the charge that he intended to enlarge the Court’? 
Did you not say, ‘A more ridiculous, absurd, and unjust criticism 
of a President was never made. No person whose opinion is re- 
spected has favored attempting such a reckless theory and policy’?” 

An old Shakespearean trouper is never embarrassed in the face 
of embarrassing evidence; and even if Mr. AsHuRsT only looks to 
have been a former n ham, he played his part well. 

Said he when Senator Bamzy had asked the question above 
stated: “It is obvious from the lilt of it that what you quote are 
my utterances. But“ —and he fixed the gaze of his senatorial 
audience as John Drew hypnotized the customers on the nights 
he used to play Hamlet—“the man who attempts to be consistent 
in his public service gi end up consistent, indeed, but never 
accomplish anything else. 

THEN HE REALLY GOT GOING 


Launching into his subject, he said: “There can be no doubt 
that I have my full share of faults. I suffer from cacoethes 
loquendi—a mania or itch for talking—and from vanity, if you 
please, and morbidity, and, as is obvious to everyone who knows 
me, an inborn, an inveterate flair for histrionics. But there has 
never been superadded to these vices of mine the withering and 
embalming vice of consistency. 

“Whoever in the public service is handcuffed and shackled by 
the vice of consistency will be a statesman locked in a prison 
house, the keys of which are in the keeping of days and events 
that are dead.” 

Obviously, Orator AsHuRST was in “fine feather”, and he built 
up to one crashing conclusion. It came as follows: 

“I speak of my vice, a mania to talk. There is another vice of 
mankind called cacoethes carpendi—the mania to find fault, ‘the 
mania of carping against everything that somebody else proposes, 
but never suggesting a remedy yourself.’ Such is cacoethes car- 
pendi, a vice not wholly unknown in this Chamber.” 

As you might have guessed from the foregoing, Mr. ASHURST 
never uses a monosyllable when a polysyllable will do. 

His talents are not confined to making, however. An 
ex-cowboy, he still can chant the 89 stanzas of “The Chisholm 
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he and his wife live in a house on K Street. Mrs. Ashurst is the 
former Elizabeth McEvoy Renoe. 

Outside of wanting to buy Lower California from Mexico for 
annexation to Arizona, he is a run-of-the-mill Democrat. And 
he hasn't got in bad in Arizona for wanting to own the Mexican 

aforenamed. Arizonians, as a class, think it would be 
rather nice to have some coast line. 
HIS PET HATE 

The Senator’s pet hate is “Who’s Who in America”, and every 
time they print his biography it is over his protest. 

I wish I could go on about the Bard of Prescott. I haven't even 
told you where he was born, etc. Well, Winnemucca, Nev., is 
where that happened. His father was a cattleman. 

At 18 young AsHurst got the job of turnkey at the Flagstaff 
County jail, later becoming a deputy sheriff. 

He was admitted to the Arizona bar and the legislature, both on 
his twenty-first birthday; became District Attorney of Coconino 
County in 1904; pursued the private practice of law from 1909 to 
1912, at which time the Arizona State Legislature unanimously 
elected him the Sunset State’s first United States Senator. 

So the talented Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst has been playing 
the Senate Chamber in Washington for the last 25 years. It’s 
the longest theatrical engagement on record. 

As long as words come to him (and they will) he is going to 
be a much-seen, much-beloved figure in the shows on Capitol 
hill. 


In the Senate, Friday, December 23, 1932 
Mr. AsHuRsT. Mr. President, I have received letters 
prohibition, and I now read to the Senate a letter I have sent in 


reply to requests for information. 
agi DECEMBER 21, 1932. 
Yours received prohibition. 


regarding 

At the clection in 1914 the people of Arizona voted dry. I had 
promised them that as their Senator I would regard their vote 
at the polls to be an instruction as to how I should vote in the 
Senate on prohibition, because I was to be their servant, and their 
vote would constitute a mandate to me. 

In 1928, when the prohibition question was again prominent, 
I state that I had always regarded the referendum votes of the 
 gocsas oT ATNI fhe FONEUCENA EO m KATON AT 00C TOA 

would continue to carry out the will of the people as expressed 
by their referendum votes and would vote dry until they changed 
their instructions at the polls. 

In 1932 Arizona voted wet. I regard that vote as a mandate 
to me to vote to submit the eighteenth amendment for repeal. 
I have made it a rule of my public life to keep to my word with 
the people, If I refused to keep my pledge to carry out the will of 
the people of Arizona as expressed at the polls, I would be an 
unfaithful servant and unworthy of a seat in the Senate. This 
vote involves a great principle of the American Government, and I 
cannot and should not override or Na gore that 3 

Until the people of Arizona shall change their instructions by 
another referendum, I am in honor compelled to vote to submit 
to the States the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and to 
vote for such liberalization of the Volstead Act as is permissible 
under the Constitution as it now stands. 


Respectfully yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


On November 15, 1932, I gave to the press the following state- 
ment: 

“Honesty and good faith require that platform pledges be kept. 
The Democrats would make themselves ‘embezzlers of power’ if 
they refused to live up to their own political-platform promises. 

“The Democratic national platform specifically favors a repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment and also includes a demand that com- 
plete supervision and control of the manufacture and sale of in- 

toxicating liquors be restored to the States. As a Democratic 
Senator it is, therefore, my duty to vote for a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to be submitted to representa- 
ve conventions in the States for the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

“As a Senator from Arizona I have always considered and still 
consider the constitution of the State of Arizona to be the best 
indication of the will of the people respecting how I should vote 
on modification or retention of the national prohibition laws. The 
people of Arizona at the recent election having changed their 
organic law and having repealed State prohibition, my plain duty 
requires that I vote to carry out their mandate on this subject. 

“Henry F. ASHURST.” 


[From the Washington News of July 3, 1937] 


Ordinarily a filibuster is a pretty nasty affair. And this one 
has all the makings of a bad-tem name-calling row 

But there is one cheering thought that brightens the dark 
picture. It is that Henry FOUNTAIN AsHurst, as chairman of the 


who can keep his head though all about him are losing theirs. 
Though other debaters huri bitter invectives. he can be depended 
upon to remain serene. 

This long and purple controversy over the Supreme Court has 
tried many Senators’ souls, but the gentleman from 2 has 
not lost an inch of his hide, nor shed a drop of blood nor 
of perspiration. 


i 
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Prescott is where he has his home in Arizona, and in Washington” 


smile and courtly bow, sigh that he regrets the coni 
sion of the friendly tete-a-tete, but rejoices in a glorious triumph. 


The Silent Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY GEN. HUGH 8. JOHNSON, JUNE 15, 1937 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
delivered over the radio on June 15 by Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson: 


I want to thank Columbia Broadcasting system for giving me 
the opportunity to talk about what is contained in a cluster of 
proposals, written since the first of the year, by the brilliant new 
“prain trust.” It is sometimes called the third New Deal. It 
includes the Court plan, reorganization of the executive branch, 
the wages-and-hours and agricultural bills, and the Norris pro- 
posal for seven new provinces for national planning. 

The first New Deal was a plan to make democracy work in the 
catastrophe of 1933, and the dangerous years of readjustment. It 
proposed to do that through the traditional American system with- 
out changing its form. This third New Deal, when carefully 
examined in its entirety, seems to me to propose a silent but far- 
reaching revolution in that system. 

The idea of the first New Deal was to lift up the low places— 
labor, agriculture, the unemployed. It was to scale down the 
peaks in our economic structure—the unfair privileges of big 
business and the abuses in the banking, securities, and public- 
utilities systems. 

It moved straight toward its goal but it did it on a strictly 
American plan. 

I had the privilege of sitting in part of the planning of that 
opening effort. Never in those councils did I hear a suggestion 
of the recent European heresies, which insist that popular govern- 
ment is a failure and that the only salvation of humanity is a 
vast concentration of power in the executive branch of any 
government. 

On the contrary, in the chaotic early months of 1933 a virtual 
dictatorship was suggested by some of the utmost forces of re- 
action, and also by a few parlor-pinks who predicted that Roose- 
velt was merely a Kerensky, after whom -would surely come a 
Stalin. This administration laughed at both. It held that we 
would work out our problem within the framework of our insti- 
tutions. It was as emphatic as Lincoln that a “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

That was the first New Deal as I saw it, as the country so over- 
whelmingly approved it, and as I believe the country still intends 
that it shall continue. 

It may be purely a coincidence. It may be an effect without a 
purpose. But no man can read carefully the legislation and com- 
munications sent to Congress since the first of the year and escape 
the conviction that, taken altogether, they push our carefully 
guarded democracy some distance toward the Fascist and Com- 
eee eee Wien: for all that is said, are as alike as two 
peas—government by executive flat, with little, if any, popular 
participation. 


Before considering them in detail we must remember that our 
Government was no suddenly patented plan. It grew out of cen- 
turies of development in Anglo-Saxon experience. It is based on 
two great principles—tocal self. t and division of powers 
among executive, legislative, and judicial in a system of checks 
and balances, each on the other, The first principle for a nation 
as broad as continent is to allow the maximum of local popular 
government of local affairs, with only such powers given to a 
central Federal authority as are necessary to make a nation. 
Maine is too far away from Los Angeles to be able wisely to have 
a voice in how southern California shall live its daily life. In 
external affairs, like war and foreign relations, we are one Nation 
under one supreme Federal Government. So also are we in things 
that require one universal system, like interstate commerce and 
languages and weights and measures. 

But in our relations with our immediate neighbors within our 
States, and the things that govern our daily lives, we insist on 
making our own laws to the extent that we can do so without 
harming other States. 

England invented that principle. Just once she tragically 3 
it—when she tried to have Parliament legislate in the interests of 
England but for the American Colonies, 3,000 miles away. By that 
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fumble she lost half a world. That was enough for her. Britain, 
the greatest empire under the sun, exercises no arbitrary govern- 
ment over the Dominions. They rule their own internal affairs, 
The Empire is a true commonwealth of nations. A nation can be 
too big to be ruled from one central source. That is why we have 
the States. 

Now, some of the proposed departures of this third New Deal cer- 
tainly tend to move us in a precisely opposite direction, They tend 
to break down local governments and at least start us toward a new 
alinement of seven economic provinces with no local self-govern- 
ment whatever. All are to be under the direction of a national 
governor or commissions appointed by him. 

The separation of Federal powers is equally important to our sys- 
tem. Congress is to make the laws as the people, in frequent elec- 
tions propose—but is not to execute them. The Executive is to take 
the laws as they come from Congress and faithfully enforce them— 
but he is not to make them or finally to interpret them. The courts 
are neither to make or execute the laws, but they are given exclu- 
sive power to interpret and judge the laws and the action of 
Congress and the Executive under our Constitution. 

This was a system deliberately designed to prevent exactly what 
is going on in Europe today—the seizure of all three powers of 
making, executing, and judging the laws by any single branch of 
government. In any system in which any one single authority 
makes what laws it desires, interprets them as it wishes, executes 
them as it will, and controls the judging of all three, there is no 
check this side of heaven and no appeal on earth. It is a despotism 
no matter by what fancy name you call it—fascism, communism, 
or the divine right of kings. It is a bloody throw-back to the Dark 
Ages against which the whole struggle of humanity has been 
aimed. In the belief that it was to resist this kind of encroach- 
ment on our idea of government every drop of American blood 
ever spilt on any battlefield was shed. 

With these principles in mind, let us examine what has been 
proposed to the present Congress. First came the Court reorgani- 
gation. The Supreme Court needed to be liberalized and the 
whole judicial system improved. That it was within both the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution for Congress to do this, 
I have consistently maintained. But, as was so strikingly shown 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee’s adverse report on the pro- 

as it came to Congress, it included more than that. It 
disclosed a design or at least offered an opportunity for Executive 
control of both the Supreme and inferior Federal courts in any 
controversy affecting a judicial check on legislative or Executive 
action, 

Standing by itself, this measure might have suggested nothing 
more than a fully justified impatience with an arbitrary Court- 
made dogma frustrating liberal legislation by judicial assumption 
of the powers of a super-Congress. But it does not stand alone. 
It stands with the proposals for reorganization of the executive 
branch, the agricultural and Black-Connery bills abolishing many 
old State powers, and the Norris proposal to divide the country 
into seven new provinces for the purpose of “economic planning.” 

There is no doubt that the confused, sprawling executive bu- 
reaucracy needs reorganization and simplification, but the reor- 
ganization plan proposes much more than that and perhaps 
doesn’t even propose that. 

It sets up a great planning and policy board. Now planning 
and policy are purely a legislative job. If the Executive is to 
plan our future, what is the Congress to do? There is nothing 
left for it to do but rubber stamp the Executive plan in a form 
of a statute. Our Government needs continuous research and 
study of policy, but the place for that in a democracy is as an 
instrument of Congress, not the President. 

As our business structure grew more complex it became clear that 
Congress couldn’t pass laws regulating all its infinite intricacy. The 
best it could do was to lay down general governing principles and 
set up commissions which were partly legislative and partly judi- 
cial to make regulations applying those principles to cases in 
detail and to serve as an intermediary tribunal to apply them. 
Also, Congress has the constitutional duty of regulating the value 
of money. In modern practice that has become a business of 
banking, and to carry out this duty Congress invented the Federal 
Reserve Board as its agent for this purpose. This, with the other 
great commissions and boards—regulating trade, transportation, 
radio, securities and exchanges, civil service, labor relations, social 
security, and one now proposed to regulate hours and wages—are 
what are called quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. They are only 
incidently executive. They are instruments of the Legislature made 
independent of the Executive except as to appointment. This is 
the same old American idea of withholding from any single pair 
of hands the power not only to execute the laws but also to make 
and judge the laws—the power of Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler. 
The reorganization plan proposes to scrap all that. The Executive 
swallows all these commissions at one gulp. 

It also proposes practically to scrap the check set up by Congress 
to insure that money authorized to be spent shall be spent for the 
purpose appropriated—the office of the Comptroller General. This 
is an interference with the legislative power of the purse. The 
principal check of democratic parliaments on rulers is the same 
power of the purse—the power which enabled the British Parlia- 
ment at last to control the Crown. The colonists knew about that. 
That's why they gave Congress complete control over the spending 
of public funds. Congress has surrendered much of this power by 
making lump-sum appropriations by the billions to be spent as he 
will, in the discretion of the Executive. Now it is proposed to sur- 
render it still further by making 10 or 15 percent of even regular 
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appropriations shiftable from one purpose to another by the Ex- 
ecutive at will. With two provisions together Congress will have 
donated at least one-third of this tremendous legislative power to 
the Executive. 

With this goes the independence of Congress. In political gov- 
ernment patronage is everything. It may result in some logrolling 
for Congress to say where money shall be spent. But for the 
President to say delivers the legislature to the Executive, hog- 
tied and helpless. 

The traditionally Republican farm vote is now Democratic be- 
cause of Federal spending in agricultural areas. The unemployed 
and their families are a solid bloc for the continuation of relief 
as long as it keeps on coming. This vast number of votes in all 
parts of the country is in the administration’s pocket. So long 
as the administration, and not Congress, controls this spending, 
it can go into almost any congressional or senatorial district and 
wreck the candidacy of any Member of Congress who opposes ad- 
ministration policy. Every Congressman knows that. That is 
principally why Congress is just now more frequently a sounding 
board than an independent legislature. We have seen that hap- 
pen under our very eyes, and we shall see it as long as Uncle Sam 
remains an Executive Santa Claus and Congress abdicates its con- 
stitutional power of appropriations by lump-sum donations of 
public treasure. 

Almost everybody now admits both the necessity of stability in 
industrial wages and hours, and that it can never come save 
through the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 
At present, sweatshops, child labor, and degraded labor conditions 
in any State spread out through the low-cost goods they produce 
to degrade labor conditions in all States. No State can protect 
itself. The pull is always downward toward the level of the State 
of lowest labor standards. Also, with no floor under labor stand- 
ards in time of depression, savage competition results in whole- 
sale loss of jobs, extension of hours, and reduction of wages. 
There is no longer much argument about this. Nearly all enlight- 
ened industrialists are ready to take the wages of human labor 
out of the field of ruthless competition. 

There are two ways to do it—one preserves the State govern- 
ments; the other robs them of local self-government. One way 
is to say to the States, “We recognize your rights under our 
system to regulate your own affairs as long as you do not preju- 
dice the rights of other States. Regulate hours and wages within 
your own borders, subject to congressional maxima and minima, 
but you can’t ship any products of substandard labor conditions 
into other States to compete with the products of the highest 
standard competing State.” 

That is one way. It protects every State in its right to regulate 
local affairs and from the products of degraded labor in other 
States. It completely reverses the pull of labor standards. The 
highest and not the lowest have the right-of-way in the national 
market. It solves the troublesome question of regional differen- 
tials, and, from experience in N. R. A., I believe it comes nearer 
perfection than anything yet advanced. 

The other way is for Congress to put the arbitrary power to fix 
wages and hours anywhere in the United States in the discretion . 
of an executive board. Exactly that impossible proposal is what 
is insisted upon in the Black-Connery bill. The bill is not frank. 
This purpose is obscure, but this power is there beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. I know it won’t work because I tried it, 
Bluntly it is the arbitrarily to advance, retard, regulate, 
and destroy all or part of the industry within any State. Labor 
leaders and the Secretary of Labor are on record as not approv- 
ing any difference in wage scales, either in favor of the little 
fellow in business or of particular States where wages traditionally 
have been lower than others and where the entire economic 
structure of the State is based on them. Nearly the whole South 
is such an area, The failure of sufficient flexibility favoring the 
South and the little fellow in wage rate was exactly what killed 
N. R. A., and it will kill this proposal. 

I agree that there is no proper theoretical argument for the 
permanent continuation of wage differentials. But I know, from 
bitter experience, that as a practical matter you cannot invade 
established economic patterns with an explosive change and avoid 
popular condemnation, rising to the point either of universal 
noncompliance or actual revolt. N. R. A. narrowed all these dif- 
ferentials, but it didn’t abolish them, and they can’t be abolished 
without patient years of change. 

In what amounts to a labor government with a labor demand for 
a policy against differentials already candidly expressed, it is silly 
to suppose that such an executive board would not be completely 
dominated into an immediate attempt to remake the relative wage 
scales of the whole Nation. It is a pistol aimed squarely at the 
heart of the industrial South, and I cannot read into it any exemp- 
tion or differential in favor of agriculture although agriculture 
never has, probably never can, and certainly never will accept 
urban schedules for wages and hours. I challenge any southern or 
agricultural Congressman or Senator to deny the truth of these 
statements and conclusions. 

The effect of the Black-Connery bill and the proposed farm bill 
will be to push much of the power of the States, and certainly 
their control in local self-government, into the eternal twilight. 
Taken with the Norris proposal for seven T. V. A.’s, what we are 
regarding here is pretty close to a “death sentence” statute for the 
States. 


The Norris seven T. V. A.’s bill, on its face, seems only to set up 
seven regional authorities to plan and execute flood control, navi- 
gation, power, drainage, and soil-erosion projects in the seven great 
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inland-waterway basins of the country. But it also contains au- 
thority eventually to pass to Federal executive command the own- 
ership and control of the electric power system of this whole coun- 
try. Control of electric power comes close to control of the in- 
dustry of the several States—and this, coupled with the power to 
bypass the States in the government of the commerce, la rela- 
tions, water, soil, and agriculture, leaves precious little of our 


jig-saw puzzle to make a picture. 

That picture is, in effect, a much-modified form of government 
with the powers of the courts, of Congress, and the 
commissions greatly reduced and the States also deprived of a 
great part of their power. This whole mess of constitutional au- 
thority stripped from these coordinating departments of govern- 
ment is donated directly to the Executive, who emerges from this 
silent revolution with the possibility of as much concentrated au- 
thority as any Executive on earth in this age of dangerous dicta- 
torshi; 

It 2 5 hardly be argued that, whether intended or not, it does 
not spell a new form of government for us. It is, moreover, a 
peculiar form, designed to fit the brilliant personality of one single 
individual. There is no other citizen of this country but the 
President who could by any stretch of fancy be imagined as 
capable of even attempting such a tremendously complex admin- 
istration. 

That argues a further effect if not a purpose of unlimited per- 
manency of the President in office. For surely no one would con- 
sider remaking the whole structure of government to fit a pecul- 
iar personality who, if American traditions are to guide, would not 
be available after 1940. 

From all this arises a tragic question. If this fundamental 
change were candidly proposed, as any such radical departure 
ought to be, nobody could very much complain. We could con- 
sider it and vote it down. But such is not the case. No such 
purpose is announced. It can be deduced either as accident or 
design only from clever insinuation in such wide variety of more 
or less obscure legislative suggestion, as to have awakened no 
recognition in the country whatever. 

By whom was this done? I sincerely believe that this indirect 
method is so different from the President’s slashing record of 
head-on attacks at the objects of his policy as to absolve him of 


whole world-wide radical movement. In the ey 

just one group in the great variety of clashing judgments which 
the President encouraged to get every shade of opinion on his 
lans. 

Ps those plans were frustrated by miserable legal drafting, by 
a reactionary Court majority, and by stupid defenses of his legis- 

lation before the judiciary, these more subtle and abler minds 


them, 

the tion because they served it better. 

Nobody in Washington has much doubt about what their pri- 
vate purpose is. It was exactly the effect suggested by a com- 
bination of all these proposals—to remake the Government, in 
the early days at least, they stated it openly. They no longer do 
that, but now it seems that they are in a position to put it over 
without stating it. 

Through cleverness and silence, they are getting away with 
murder—and doing it at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. No- 
body voted for this Palace revolution, because nobody knew about 
it. Nobody elected these brilliant young men to do anything 
because it is their strategy to remain anon! us, and 
unknown. But in the approved modern revolutionary tactics of 
boring from within, they are trying to change the form of Gov- 
ernment for which Washington’s “eyes grew dim in the service 
of his country”, and Abraham Lincoln “gave the last full measure 
of devotion.” They propose to erect in its place a form of con- 
centrated executive power which the people, if they had a chance 
to vote on it, would throw into the ashcan by overwhelming 
majorities. 5 

The present task of this administration is to consolidate its 
stupendous gains in liberal legislation. So much has been 
launched and so little completed that it may take 50 years to put 
order into the mess and to clear away the debris of headlong error 
and mistake. If Mr. Roosevelt’s term ended tomorrow he would 
go down in history as the man who started more creations than 
were ever begun since Genesis—and finished none. 

Gold policy, social security, labor laws, foreign trade, Budget 
eontrol, farm relief, public utilities, taxation, real recovery, unem- 
ployment, housing, mercantile marine, executive reorganization, 
judicial reform, securities regulation, fair-trade practices—it's all 
a marvelous fireworks of brilliant but unfinished business without 
one solitary project buttoned up and written into the record as a 
completed job. Surely that is wood pile enough for one winter's 
chores without starting also to reorient the whole constitutional 
universe as well. 

Our situation needs something more than the breathing spell 
so lightly promised so long ago. It needs a candid statement of 
intention. It needs a recess on new magic and a determined 


effort to mop up, organize, consolidate, and fortify the vast new 
territory gained by the magnificent first 4 years of Roosevelt. 
Above all it needs a representative of a people and not 
an obscure pink fringe of brilliant young radical intellectuals, 


Puerto Rico Talks Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, history has proclaimed that 
the landing of Gen. Nelson A Miles’ United States Army 
troops in Puerto Rico July 25, 1898, was a happy event for 
the people of the island, who rejoiced when they saw and 
were convinced that the reactionary, monarchic domination 
of Spain had been terminated. The people at large felt that 
they were free under the new republic regime. 

After 38 years of wonderful progress in government, civil 
liberties, social legislation, culture, sanitation, agriculture, 
and industry, some individuals from the island and the main- 
land have initiated a campaign of sinister propaganda 
against Puerto Rico with the purpose of creating discord, 
hatred, against our people and American institutions in the 

This has given more impetus to the many protests received 
from everywhere in Puerto Rico and on the mainland against 
the discriminations contained in some provisions of the Jones 
bill (H. R. 7667), intended to regulate and “to protect the 
welfare of consumers of sugars and of those engaged in the 
domestic sugar-producing industry”, and I thought that it 
was appropriate to inform Congress about the fundamental 
and basic conditions of life of the people in Puerto Rico and 
why they so much fear the treatment such legislation might 
impose upon them. 

An explanation of the situation is given here, substantiated 
in many ways by opinions set forth in official releases by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes: 

EXPLANATIONS FROM EXPERTS 


1) The raw quota for Puerto Rico is reduced 33,526 tons below 
provided in the Jo Act. This is especially 
to Puerto Rico in view of the fact that Puerto Rico was 
u more under the Jones-Costigan Act than any other area— 
,000 tons—from the production the year prior to that in which 
Jo: Act went into effect. This, of course, was due 
the fact that production in 2 of the base years—namely, 1931 
1933—were greatly reduced by reason of drought and hurricane. 
reduction of 33,526 tons of sugar means a reduction of about 
,000 acres of cane and approximately 540,000 days of work. This 
means, on the average, 3,000 families would be added to our already 
burdensome unemployed population, which is a tremendous burden 
to the island in view of its present unemployment problems. 
Quite different from other areas, Puerto Rico 


le 
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days of work, means a tremendous sacrifice, which involves not only 
a heavy loss of labor but a loss in revenue for the support of 
schools, health agencies, and other governmental functions. 

In addition, this reduction in quota means greatly increasing 
the cost of production because a large part of the overhead is 
fixed. In other words, we have the irrigation and agricultural 
equipment and the mills to produce 1,200,000 tons of sugar, about 
what we were producing when the Jones-Costigan Act went into 
effect. Thus, a reduction in sugarcane acreage not only reduces 
the income to labor and the taxes of the island, but it increases 
the costs on the amount we are allowed to produce for this 
market. 

In this connection, we suggest that we be given 22.08 percent, 
as p in the subcommittee bill, of the 3,715,000 tons set 
aside for the domestic areas in H. R. 7667, which gives us about 
the quota we had under the Jones-Costigan Act. 

(2) The legislation proposes that the domestic areas share the 
deficit of any domestic area with Cuba. There is no justification 
for the domestic areas to share any domestic deficit with Cuba 
until the domestic areas have had an opportunity to fill the 
deficit. If Cuba is to share in domestic deficits at the same time 
as other domestic areas, then Cuba should get the same treat- 
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which has made the production of sugar crops profitable to beet 


ment as other domestic areas and have her raw quota reduced 
along with Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the beet States, in order to 
provide the increase in the quota of the mainland cane States. 
This is significant since the domestic areas are not allowed to 
share in the deficit of any foreign area. This alone will cost 
Puerto Rico at least 50,000 tons of sugar this year, based on 
recent estimates of the acreage and condition of the forthcom- 
ing crop of beets. 

The subcommittee’s proposal took care of this point and pro- 
vided that the domestic areas share both in the deficits and in- 
creases in consumption ahead of Cuba. I suggest that the pro- 
posal of the subcommittee in their proposal of April 22, 1937, be 
submitted for this provision in H. R. 7667. 

(3) Puerto Rico is penalized in the matter of tax refunds (pay- 
ments to producers) in that the scale-down falls particularly 
heavy upon Puerto Rico, due to the fact that a large on of 
its cane must be irrigated, which requires production in large 
units. To penalize Puerto Rico in this respect is simply reducing 
the amount available for wages and the amount available for tax- 
ation. It reduces the amount of revenue to the insular govern- 
ment. I suggest that no scale-down be included or, if there must 
be a scale-down of refunds, that tlfe original scale-down of pay- 
ments, as provided in the Jones bill (H. R. 5326), the administra- 
tion bill, and the subcommittee’s proposal be substituted for that 
in H. R. 7667 and S. 2706. 

(4) Puerto Rico's refined quota is frozen below the amount 
necessary to permit the efficient operation of existing facilities. 

(5) In addition to reducing Puerto Rico’s raw-sugar quota and 
establishing penalties upon tax refunds (payments to producers) 
of large-scale producers which is in effect a punitive tax upon 
Puerto Rico, section 401-B provides for a tax of 3.25 cents per 
gallon upon molasses used for alcohol. The present price to 
producers of molasses is 4 to 5 cents per gallon. Thus, a tax 
of 3.25 cents per gallon is confiscatory, and since practically all 
of Puerto Rico’s molasses is used for alcohol, this means that 
the income of Puerto Rican sugar producers will be reduced by 
the amount of this tax. Based upon sales last year of 25,000,000 
gallons, this will mean a reduction in the income of the island of 
approximately $1,000,000 per year. 

I call these facts to your attention in the interest of everyone 
in Puerto Rico, because sugar is the lifeblood of the island, and 
because the treatment proposed in the pending legislation will 
greatly increase the burdens upon the people of Puerto Rico. I 
also call these facts to your attention in the spirit of cooperation, 
believing that you will recognize the injustice done Puerto Rico 
in this matter and will do something about it. 

Quotas established by various proposed sugar plans based upon 
present estimate of consumption of 6,682,670 short tons, raw 
value 


H. R. 
Area 7667 
Continental: tons | Short tons Short tons 
—— si a 1, 581, 812 1, 549, 898 
GFE 367, 389 420, 166 
Total, continental... 1, 949, 201 


Foreign: 
Cuba.. mH 1, 911, 476 
Other.. MA 3 25, 413 
Total, foreign 2. 967, 670 
Fr ——— 
Total. 6, 682, 670 


Based upon 800,000 long tons, raw value, and 50,000 tons refined, with 100 pounds 
of refined equivalent to 107 pounds of raws. i 

The proposal made provision for the reallotment of any deficit in the Philippine 
quota to foreign areas other than Cuba. Thus, the quota for other foreign would 
probably become 103,495 in the case of the administration proposal and 109,274 in the 
case of the subcommittee’s proposal, H. R. 7667. 


TEXT OF WALLACE LETTER TO GOVERNOR MADE PUBLIC 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace today made 
public the following letter to Gov. Richard W. Leche, of 
Louisiana: 


Hon. RICHARD W. LECHE, 
Governor of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

DEAR GOVERNOR LECHE: Your telegram to the President of April 
15, 1937, in which you indicated that the sugar quota for the 
continental cane area should be increased from the present amount 
of 270,000 tons to not less than 460,000 tons, has been referred 
to me for reply. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the sincere desire of each do- 
mestic area to increase its marketings under the quota system 
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and cane growers. There are, however, two difficult public prob- 
lems involved in such increases. One is the question of 
how large the total domestic quotas should be and the other is 
the question of how to make an equitable distribution of that 
total among the various domestic producing areas. 

As you know, if the total domestic quotas were increased, our 
imports from foreign countries would be decreased a like amount; 
and this would unavoidably involve a similar decrease in the mar- 
ket available to the millions of American producers of exportable 
products, of which we have surpluses seeking a greatly needed 
expansion of foreign markets. Cotton is one of the important 
crops which suffer from any decrease in American import and ex- 
port trade. It has been calculated that, on the basis of current 
yields and prices, each additional planted acre of Louisiana sugar- 
cane necessarily involves a reduction in our export market—by 
reducing our imports of sugar—in an amount equal to the prod- 
uct of 3 acres of cotton. Likewise each additional average acre 
of sugar beets, unfortunately impairs our export market in an 
amount equal to the normal product of either 8 acres of corn or 
6 acres of wheat. 

The decline in our imports of Cuban sugar from 1928 to 1932 
was accompanied by a reduction in the Cuban market for Amer- 
ican farm products from more than 800,000 acres of land. It is 
therefore inevitable, as you will appreciate, that any attempt we 
can make to find a solution for your problem through increasing 
the total domestic sugar quotas would encounter the necessity of 
further decreasing the production of export crops in order to 
enlarge the production of a crop which requires a very substantial 
public subsidy through tariffs, quotas, or bounties. 

The problem of making an equitable distribution of the total 
domestic sugar quotas among the individual producing areas has 
been met heretofore by relating the quotas to production histories. 
On this basis, a quota of 460,000 tons for the continental cane 
area would be in excess of the area's all-time record production 
and would leave disproportionately small quotas for the other 
domestic areas. Consequently, the desired increase would have 
to be made on some other basis, and it is regretted that this pos- 
sibility is not encouraging. 

If the distribution of quotas were to be made as a public relief 
measure on the basis of the need of the members of local sugar- 
producing communities, it is believed that Puerto Rico, which is 
the domestic area that suffers from the lowest standard of living, 
would be the first area to receive an increase. But under a quota 
system it is difficult to depart from the historical basis without 
resorting to a most arbitrary method of allocation. One of the 
disadvantages of quotas as a price-raising device is their inherent 
and practically inescapable tendency to fix or freeze an industry 
on & historical basis, thereby preventing the usual movement of 
production activities to the best adapted localities. The result 
of this characteristic of quotas is that the public interest is denied 
some of the gains of normal increases in efficiency; and once a 
productive operation has been carried on, there is a great demand 
under a quota system to have it treated as a personal or corporate 
vested interest of unlimited duration. 

You will note in the enclosed letter of April 8, 1937, to the 
Honorable Frep Cummincs, chairman, subcommittee, Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives, that a recommendation 
was made of a method by which the quota for the continental cane 
area could be increased substantially in order to make the distri- 
bution equitable on a historical basis among all domestic areas. 

Sincerely, 
H. A. WALLACE, Secretary. 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes today made public 
the following letter to Representative Jones, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture: 


May 7, 1937. 
Hon. Marvin JONES, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Jones: Upon examination of committee print no. 2 
of the sugar-quota bill, recommended by the subcommittee to the 
full Committee on Agriculture, the Department of the Interior 
finds four forms of discrimination against Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
as insular parts of the United States. If enacted into law, the bill 
would violate the principle of fair treatment among all domestic 
areas which the Government has sought to maintain as a funda- 
mental national policy. 

The discriminations which appear in committee no. 2 are as 
follows: (1) The basic quotas for Hawaii and Puerto Rico would 
be disproportionately small, on any basis that could be selected, 
as compared with the basic quotas for other domestic sugar- 
producing areas; (2) as a result of the discriminatory basic quotas 
for Hawaii and Puerto Rico, the share of these areas in the deficits 
of other areas and in increased consumption would be commen- 
surately disproportionate; (3) the domestic insular areas would 
have no minimum quotas, which are provided in committee print 
no. 2 for the mainland sugar-producing areas; and (4) restrictions 
would be placed on the right to engage in refining operations 
in only the insular parts of the United States. 

Since the great fundamental principle of American democracy 
is the equal treatment of all citizens, there is no need to dwell 
upon the moral or practical necessity of avoiding economic dis- 
criminations against the citizens of the United States who may be 
residing in the insular parts of our country. 
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None of the discriminations against the insular areas in com- 
mittee print no. 2 existed under the traditional tariff method of 
‘subsidizing domestic sugar production; and, of course, there were 
no discriminations in the quota provisions recommended on April 
8 by the Secretary of Agriculture, which are also recommended by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The interest of the Department of the Interior in the sugar prob- 
lem is, however, not limited to the principle of keeping our trust 
with the Territories and possessions; it is equally interested in the 
welfare of mainland farmers who utilize reclamation lands and the 

blic domain and in the broader consideration of the Government 

not breaking faith with the large but unorganized groups of 
citizens on whom would necessarily be placed the great burden of 
any further expansion of domestic production. 

Although it is clear that any share of deficits or increased con- 
sumption allotted to domestic production should be divided equi- 
tably, there is reason to doubt that any increase of domestic pro- 
duction should be subsidized. It will be recalled that during the 
administration of President Wilson the Congress decided after care- 
ful consideration of the basic question of continuing to subsidize 
domestic sugar production, that the whole matter was indefensible, 
and forthwith provided for the elimination of all subsidies—a pro- 
gram from which the industry was saved only by the World War 
and action taken by later administrations. 

Since that time the domestic industry has continued to thrive on 
public subsidies and has expanded into a larger vested interest. 
2 the decade preceding 1934 expansion was accelerated with 

the consequence VCC 
by production from areas subsidized by American consumers. 
transfer of the source of supply from Cuba to the United States ho 
resulted in three principal problems: First, it was necessary to sub- 
sidize the production brought to this country; second, it became 
necessary to provide a partial subsidy to Cubans to relieve the 
extreme social and economic stress that arose from the absence of 
the production in Cuba; and third, it was necessary to subsidize the 
contraction of the production of export crops for which the foreign 
market had been in part destroyed. The obvious solution for these 
interdependent problems would be, of course, to reverse the process 
of production and, in any event, it would seem that the least the 
public interest demands is that further expansion of domestic 
production should not be subsidized. 

The Secretary of State pointed out in his statement of April 
$0 that the consumers in the United States were compelled last 
year to pay approximately $350,000,000 in excess of world prices 
for their sugar supply, an amount which was to a tax 
of nearly $3 on every man, woman, and child in this country, 
including the millions of persons who have a deficient supply 
of food. This appears to be an excessively large burden to place 
on American consumers, especially in view of the fact that there 
are reported to be less than 100,000 farms on which sugar crops 
are grown in all parts of the United States. 

But this great burden on consumers is not the total cost of 
maintaining the domestic industry, for the producers of 
exports necessarily suffer a loss in their foreign market whenever 
our imports are decreased. It has been calculated that each 
additional average acre of of domestic sugar production unavoid- 
ably results in a reduction of our export market in an amount 
equal to the value of the product of 3 acres of cotton, or 3 
acres of corn, or 6 acres of wheat. And, of course, any increase 
of domestic production and decrease of foreign-sugar imports 
involves a loss of revenue to the of the United States 
with the result that an additional burden must be borne by 
American taxpayers. 

In these circumstances it would appear that provisions for 
further expansion of the subsidized vested interest in domestic 

production would constitute what is practically tantamount 
to a breach of faith with the interests of consumers, producers 
of exports, and taxpayers. For this reason the Department of 
the Interior recommends the elimination of the numerous pro- 
visions in various forms in committee print no. 2 for increased 
quotas for domestic-sugar production. 

A sugar-quota system possesses the advantage, from the stand- 
point of domestic-sugar producers, of raising prices and profits 
to a much higher level than would ensue from ordinary tariff 
protection. It has been calculated, for instance, that the prices 
paid for sugar by consumers in 1936 were approximately $145,- 
000,000 in excess of the prices that voue have existed under 
an effective tariff on Cuban of $1.50 per 100 pounds, 
raw value, as recommended by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

In addition to the greater cost it imposes on consumers, a quota 
system appears to possess inherently the serious disadvantage from 
the standpoint of the public interest of tending to become a great 
mass of fixed individual monopolies which prevent those increases 
in efficiency that could come from the normal movement of pro- 
duction to the better adapted domestic areas. If the usual free 
movement of production were permitted among domestic areas, 
there is reason to believe that no total shift would occur between 
the insular and continental portions of the United States, because 
report no. 73 of the United States Tariff Commission indicates that 
the average cost of production of refined beet sugar is no greater 
than the average cost of the production of refined cane sugar in 
the insular areas. But there probably would be some improve- 
ments in efficiency in the continental areas if restraints were re- 
moved, through the tendency of production to move to the lower 
cost and better adapted locations, 


A sugar quota system in the form in which it has been conceived 
heretofore can serve the public interest by restraining the pea oh 
sion of heavily subsidized domestic production and stabilizing con: 
ditions within the industry. But its basic advantage would be lost 
and replaced by a most serious public disadvantage if its pipon 
were perverted into a device for the destruction of trade in 
most efficiently produced commodities. 

A great weakness of a sugar quota system as an instrument of 
regulation by political government lies in its extremely technical 
nature and its complex ramifications. This characteristic makes 
it susceptible to great abuse by organized minority pressure groups 
who can take advantage of its technical complexities to devise so 
many means of fixing embargoes against competition and of in- 
creasing their own share of the total increased income that a quota 
system provides for the industry as a whole. 

At the present time in W: we have not only the sugar 
lobbies, which are kept here in season and out, but also a large 
supply of temporary sugar lobbyists who are busily soliciting 5 
port for all sorts of devices and schemes they have 
obtain special governmental grants of monopoly. The audacity of 
one little group of manufacturing monopolists, the cane refiners, 
in demanding a legalized monepoly for themselves illustrates the 
difficulties that Congress must face under a quota system in deal- 
ing with corporate aggregations of wealth which control the neces- 
sities of the daily life of our citizens. This, despite the long court 
record of this group of restraint of trade, and the fact that the 
United States Tariff Commission investigated their claims and 
found they were not warranted in seeking governmental protection 
against even foreign competition. They insist on a legalized mo- 
nopoly for themselves through embargoes against both domestic 


and foreign competition and demand that the Congress, without 


hesitation, snuff out forthwith another $3,000,000 of annual import 
and export trade. 

The Department of the Interior believes that no quota legisla- 
tion at this time would be greatly preferable to the enactment of 
the provisions of committee print no. 2, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harorp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
CONCLUSION 


In the sugar bill (H. R. 7667) now pending before the House 
other experts state that there are some outstanding dis- 
criminations which should be corrected if Puerto Rico is to 
be treated as a domestic area, as the bill purports to do, and 


afford the sugar industry of Puerto Rico a fair chance to 


share in the sugar market of continental United States. 
OUTSTANDING DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST PUERTO RICO 
First. Restriction on shipments of refined sugar, Puerto 


Rico to mainland, at freezing point of 126,033 short tons, raw 


value. This discrimination appears in section 207 (b) of the 
Jones bill. This discrimination, after some fair sections of 
the bill placing Puerto Rico in the category of a domestic 
area, must be corrected by the complete removal of this 
restriction from the bill. At no other place in the bill is such 
a glaring attempt made to treat a domestic area in one part 


of the law as domestic territory and yet deprive that area of 


the rights and privileges that should go with the status 
“domestic.” 

Second. Restriction to continental group in section 101 
(f) relating to the definition of the term “liquid sugar.” To 
afford Puerto Rico equality of treatment and to remove dis- 


crimination, the words “continental United States” in line. 


18, page 2, of H. R. 7667, should be stricken out, and in 
place thereof inserted after the word “in”, the words “domes- 


tic sugar production areas.” The foregoing are outstanding: 
in the discriminations against Puerto Rico that exist in the 


bill. 
The treatment accorded Puerto Rico in the sections of 


the law below discussed severely penalize the sugar indus- 


try of Puerto Rico and should be corrected in accordance 
with the views here below expressed. 

(a) Fixing in section 202 (a) of the Jones bill, Puerto 
Rico’s sugar quota at 21.48 percent of 3,715,000 short tons: 
This percent gives Puerto Rico a quota of 797,982 short 
tons, raw value, which is 34,000 short tons below the Jones-' 
Costigan Act. Every sugar bill, with one exception, consid- 
ered in the present session of Congress reduces Puerto Rico's 
quota below the Jones-Costigan Act level. 

(b) The sharing of any domestic area deficit with Cuba: 
In addition to placing Puerto Rico at such a low level, gives 
Cuba a share in any domestic deficit thus depriving Puerto 
Rico of its fully legitimate participation in such deficits.) 
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Any deficit in any domestic area should be divided pro-rata 
among other domestic areas. 

(c) Scaling down of benefit payments to producers (sec. 
304 (c) of H. R. 7667): The bill, section 304 (a), proposes 
benefit payments at 60 cents instead of 70 cents per 100 
pounds of sugar. There is also a reduction in the benefit pay- 
ments on the basis of the size of operation. The reductions 
are greater in the higher bracket of production than proposals 
in previous bills offered at this session of Congress. 

(e) Regulation of average price to consumer (sec. 201 of 
H. R. 7667): This clause of the law bases a maximum price 
on return of the five principal agricultural cash crops in the 
United States. The workings of this method of computing a 
price level is incomprehensible when applied to Puerto Rico. 

RECAPITULATION 

Placed in the order of their importance to Puerto Rico, 
the following outstanding changes should be made in the 
Jones bill, H. R. 7667: 

(1) Remove restriction on shipments of refined sugar— 
Puerto Rico to mainland (sec. 207 (b), p. 14, in the bill). 

(2) Change section 202 (a), page 7, of the bill to per 
centum participation in domestic group of 22.08, thus afford- 
ing Puerto Rico a quota at least equal to the quota in the 
Jones-Costigan Act. 

(3) Eliminate Cuba from sharing in any domestic area 
deficit (sec. 204 (a), p. 8, of the bill). 

(4) Readjust benefit payment scale (sec. 304 (c), p. 24) 
of the bill to afford better treatment to large unit of produc- 
tion. 

(5) Change wording of section 101 (f), page 2, line 18, 
Jones bill (H. R. 7667), to read “Domestic sugar-producing 
areas”, in place of “continental United States.” 

(6) Eliminate, or at least revise, method of maximum price 
fixing, section 201, page 6, of the bill. 


A National Housing Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY B. STEAGALL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK HANCOCK OF NORTH CAROLINA 
TO THE NORTH CAROLINA BUILDING & LOAN LEAGUE, JUNE 
25, 1937, BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I include the following address of 
Hon. Frank Hancock, Member of Congress from North Caro- 
lina, to the North Carolina Building & Loan League, delivered 
June 25, 1937, at Blowing Rock, N. C.: 


A good many people have made the mistake in the past 2 or 
3 years of confusing publicly financed housing with the much 
broader term of national housing policy. They are like those who 
have seen only one spoke of the wheel and assume that they have 
seen it all. Im my opinion nothing could be more appropriate 
than the discussion of a full national housing policy with such 
an organization as your North Carolina Building and Loan League. 
You have a tremendous part to play in working out our national 
housing policy. Both the North Carolina League and the oe 
States Building and Loan League have already shown distinguish 
leadership in helping with the problem. The individual rac 
and loan associations which make up these leagues have done 
the kind of a job which warrants their inclusion as important 
factors in a national housing program. My own knowledge of 
your performance in North Carolina makes me proud to have 
been associated with this business on a board of directors for 
a good number of years. Such knowledge likewise makes me con- 
fident that the associations here will keep moving forward with 
the times. 

Now let us do some fundamental thinking about the idea of a 
national housing policy. Essentially our housing policy in this 
Nation is based upon private enterprise and we want it to con- 
tinue that way in the future. My ideal for housing policy would 
be to have every family in the country living in its own home, 
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people better housed. 
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that home owned by reasonable self-denial through the discipline 
that has made America what it is today. 

We are a long way from that ideal. Consequently there has 
been a growing public realization of social responsibility for the 
shelter of those who just do not make enough money to own their 
homes. I continue to plead, however, that this public responsi- 
bility for adequate housing for all groups should not lead us to 
the point where we lose sight of the keystone in the arch of our 
housing policy, namely, the debt-free owned home. 

How are we going to divide up the job? I am convinced that 
private enterprise really holds the key to the situation. The ex- 
tent to which 8 privately built and privately financed is 
effective in housing families with small incomes automatically 
marks the limit to justified public a expenditures. It is 
oF be 88 4 Decne In. Oe arithmetic. The greater the efficiency 
of private enterprise the less the need for public participation. 


of the building and loan simplest 
and most inexpensive homes that families can pay for. I do not 
mean that this is your entire job but because you have in the 
past reached down farther than any other financial institution 
into the low-income group and have done it successfully, this role 
remains peculiarly own. 

A national housing policy is important, because, as far as any- 
body knows, this country has never drawn up any definite pro- 
gram. I do not say that it should legislate or administrate into the 
far corners of our housing activity. The very fact, however, that 
we have begun to some need for public housing calls for 
a much more definite policy than we have ever had to formulate 
before. 

Ever since you began your splendid and successful advocacy of 
the Federal home loan bank system in 1932 you men in the build- 
ing and loan business have publicly the relationship 
between building activity, especially home building, and our unem- 
ployment problem. That relationship continues. We have not yet 
licked our unemployment problem, although we have made some 

And I would like to point out to you that the increases 
in home construction which we have noted in the past year have 
made a dent in the ranks of the jobless. The value of permits for 
new residential units issued in 1936 in 824 cities with populations 
of 10,000 and over was more than half a billion dollars—about 
625,000,000, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The in- 
crease over the previous year was 112.8 percent. The same Bureau's 
estimate on employment and building construction showed a 55.1- 
percent increase between February 1936 and February 1937; and 
during the 12 months between March 1936 and March 1937 nearly 
1,670,000 workers were added to the pay rolls of the industries 
which the Bureau surveys. If we have made that. kind of a start 
with our unemployment problem by increasing home building, 
obviously we have been on the right track all the time when we 
talked about building houses to put men to work. 

Furthermore, the figures which I have given represent em- 
ployment in privately financed construction. In the first quarter 
of this year less than 300,000 persons were employed on construc- 
tion projects financed by the Federal Government; 120,000 of those 
VVV 


Bo T arn iiterested. inthe private EDA al cur housthg policy tree 
the employment standpoint as well as because I want to see 


Of course, the second great import of a national housing 
lies in its effect upon living conditions. Badly housed 9 
often turn out to be badly behaving people. Poorly housed people 
take little or no interest in the community. They have no reason 
„6 VC 
to them in the person of a landlord who insists on collecting his 
MARN. rent on an ill-ventilated, insanitary shack. 

Now, I don't VVV 
like that have to contin 8 them even if we develop no 
nem housing program. The younger generations, the boys and 
girls in their teens in many of the families which are living like 
that, can be inspired with the ideal of home own if some- 
body like you men gets hold of 2 when they get their first 
jobs and instills a vision of independe: I look to the building 
industry to meet those people half way ase developing lower cost, 
soundly built homes. You in the building and loan business will 
be there to finance such houses. Thus, as I see it, public hous- 
ing expenditures can always be confined to a relatively small per- 
centage of the population. Again, I assert, as long as private 
enterprise exerts 5 much longer. 

Over a year ago I took the floor in the House of Representa- 
tives in a plea for more 3 about our housing condi- 
tions and outlook in this country. We began doing things about 
home ownership and housing and mortgage debts when we were 
already in an emergency, and emergencies do not often give rise 
to considered, careful programs. The result is that most of the 
things that we have done about housing to date have fitted into 
no specific plan, and as pieces of a jigsaw puzzle they would 
never fit together to make any recognizable housing policy. 

Some of the things we did, of course, were to build apartments, 
insure to resettle families from their old abodes to 
new ones, to refinance mortgages, to support community home- 
financing institutions, and to get some of the people excited about 
mod their homes. I want to review what the Govern- 
ment’s definite steps have been a little later on, but right now 
I am trying to make the point that the time has come to get 
some thoughtful guidance and sure direction about where we 
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want to go. This is necessary, not only to keep the Government 
from spending many more dollars and much more effort than is 
necessary but also to get something done, to get farther along 
in our program of housing people and putting people to work. 

Our procedure during the emergency was a year-to-year propo- 
sition. We did one thing in 1933, and by 1935 we were doing 
something entirely different. I am specifically of the 
part which commercial banks have been encouraged to play in 
this matter. In 1933 we felt that real-estate loans had been a 
true millstone around the necks of commercial banks, and so de- 
cided that they had better not be permitted to hang very many 
such stones on themselves in the future. Two years later the 
thought seemed to be that home loans were just the place to 
invest the billions of excess funds which the commercial banks 
had accumulated. It is such instances as this which convince me 
that we need to proceed from facts and to work toward a long- 
time goal and policy, rather than use the hit-and-miss method 
which may turn out to be the same as taking three steps forward 
and slipping back two. 

Just about a month short of 5 years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment took the first step to encourage better housing by way of 
home ownership. So many of my friends here in the North Caro- 
lina Building and Loan League were active in the creation of the 
Federal home loan bank system that I do not have to go into 
great detail about it. I have in mind particularly our good 
friend O. K. LaRoque. I do not want to point out some of the 
significant lights which this initial step throws upon our national 
housing policy. 

The Federal home loan bank system was essentially a move 
to strengthen local and community thrift and home- 
institutions. It thus recognized that privately built and pri- 
vately financed e the ee, pes. 2 our nsona 
housing and that the occupancy omes by the 
owners a 5 “Ine ideal toward which the Nation should shoot. 
There was nothing revolutionary about the system. It followed 
in the main the careful business and financial lines which char- 
acterized the creation of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal home loan system but it was a departure in that it threw 
the weight, both moral and financial, of the Federal Government 
into the balance on the side of the home owner and the institu- 
tions which finance him. I think as years go on you in the 
building and loan business will come to realize more and more 
what a distinct departure it was for you and what a significant 
step ahead it represented in your development, 

In 1933 the Home Owners’ Loan Act was passed to meet an 
emergency. Again, we were still assuming that the backbone of 
our national housing policy was the owned home sometime to 
be free of debt. Otherwise the Government would certainly not 
have been so disturbed about keeping people from losing their 
homes, Essentially the Home Owners’ Loan Act when we view 
it from the housing policy standpoint was an attempt to bolster 
up the home-ownership pillars of our national housing program. 
It did a good job in the main. Some of the bolstering failed as 
the widely published foreclosure records indicate. I do think, 
however, that we did a substantial piece of work in bolstering up 
the home owner fabric of the Nation when we threw the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation into action. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, however, represents the 
first use of the public finances in support of the national hous- 
ing policy. It was not public housing but neither was it entirely 
private housing. 

Along with the Home Owners’ Loan Act the Government made 
its move to further strengthen the local thrift and home-financing 
system. You will recall that $100,000,000 was appropriated for 
investment in Federal savings and loan associations whether newly 
organized or converted from State chartered associations. Later 
State-chartered associations were eligible to have such money 
invested in their shares, because they had proved how important 
they could be in this national housing policy based on home 
ownership. 

In 1934 the National Housing Act went into effect. Home own- 
ership was still the great objective. The time-tested building 
and loan plan of paying for the home with monthly installments 
was given a few coats of gilt and stretched in several directions. 
It was then offered to the financial institutions of all types along 
with the system of insurance for the mortgage lender. In some 
localities it has been effective in helping home construction get 
started. Regrettably much of the energy of the Federal Housing 
Administration has gone into refinancing mortgages which were 
all right as they were. 

Again, as part of the National Housing Act, another buttress 
to the system of local thrift and home-financing institutions was 
built. The success of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in building banking confidence led to the establishment of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation for both State 
and federally chartered institutions. It was to act as a stimulus 
to the flow of more investments into the savings, building, and 
loan associations, and thus put them in a position to carry out 
and carry on their time-honored role in promoting home owner- 
ship. From what I can gather the plan has been successful where 
it was needed most, and I feel that it was an important part of the 
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etsy Government's support of the home-ownership housing 
policy. 

Thus it is clear that all of the major steps so far taken at 
Washington in regard to housing have emphasized the home- 
ownership angle of our national housing policy. The subsidiary 
angle of that policy, the public financing of housing for those 
who cannot afford to own has received its attention in measures 
primarily designed as emergency relief activities. Public housing 
under the P. W. A., under the Resettlement Administration, and 
the T. V. A. has been and remains an experiment. The Wagner 
housing bill, in the Congress at the present time, is the first major 
measure to deal with the public financing of housing as an objec- 
tive in itself. It will thus represent the second departure from 
the hands-off housing attitude of the Federal Government up 
until 5 years ago. 

It is extremely important, however, that businessmen and com- 
munity leaders should not make the mistake of assuming that 
because some public housing has been found necessary, the old 
order of housing in America, the owned home is being pushed into 
the background. I say it is important that they remember this, 
because, I repeat, private enterprise holds the key to the limits 
which can be placed upon public housing expenditures. Private 
enterprise can do its job in an increasingly effective degree so that 
public housing can be kept at a minimum. 

After these 5 years of the Government’s hand, however lightly, 
in our housing affairs, where do we stand? I think we can say at 
the outset that the policy of encouraging and strengthening the 
existing thrift and home-financing institutions and of organizing 
others like them has been the most effective permanent under- 
taking of the Federal Government, Interest rates have gone down 
considerably from the point which they had reached in the tight 
money conditions of the early depression. Five and one-half per- 
cent on home loans is even a typical rate, and I note 
that an increasing number of loans are being made at 5 percent. 

I am somewhat disturbed to note, however, that along with 
this break which the financing agencies have given the home 
owner, we are confronted with a rise in construction costs which 
threatens our incipient home building activity. When I see a 
chart of construction costs which shows a rise of practically 50 
percent in those costs between mid 1932 and the present time, I 
fall back upon my original contention that it is time we did 
some fact finding about our national housing policy. With costs 
like that, private enterprise as represented by the building indus- 
try itself is not moving in the direction of increased service to 
the lower income groups. Being close to the building situation, 
most of you have probably formed your own opinions about the 
effects of these rising building costs, but I should be happy to 
find that I was overestimating their influence. If some of you 
can lighten my heart on this score after I have finished speaking 
it will be most reassuring. 

Meanwhile the strengthening of your building and loan insti- 
tutions by the various steps which the Federal Government has 
taken should certainly stimulate the natural tendencies of the 
building and loan executives to look upon their jobs as quasi 
public responsibilities. 

Of course, you will move forward with your institutions on the 
businesslike basis which is demanded by the interests of bor- 
rowers and investors alike, but this does not mean that your pub- 
lice service in the cause shall be diminished one iota. Think of 
yourselves, I beg of you, as those who have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to rid home ownership of the shackles which selfish in- 
terests have sometimes placed about it. 

We are entering, if we have not already reached, a period of 
housing shortage. Such times create special opportunity for the 
use of inferior materials and workmanship in the building of 
homes. The building boom of the early twenties was another such 
time. The disillusionment about property ownership which re- 
sulted from shoddy building practices at that time has militated 
against the successful progress of a housing policy based on home 
ownership. Let it be part of your job and the job of your 
building and loan association to protect the people who borrow 
money from you from investing in substandard houses which 
glitter but are by no means gold. 

In fact, as I conceive your job and your public responsibility 
your institutions should be more than ever before centers of home 
financing information for the public. People have never had 
such centers in the history of this country. The responsibility is 
yours to take on. Be in a position to advise every family in your 
community as to the best solution for its housing problem. This 
means that you should not in your anxiety to consummate a 
volume of loans permit any family to go into a home-ownership 
project which it probably will never be able to carry through. 
Be able to tell people with the authority backed by fact how 
expensive a home they can afford to buy and thus protect them 
from another disillusioning factor in some home ownership at- 
tempts. Probably one out of every three homes which were lost 
during the depression was not a case of sudden economic mis- 
fortune but the result of a mistaken undertaking in the first 
place. It lies in your power to reduce substantially the number 
of such cases which may arise in any future business recession. 

You have done well in perfecting your business practices to the 
point where they offer probably the best possible service to meet 
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present-day demands. Keep the liberal attitude toward such 
changes and may you constantly reexamine your practices as times 
change so that you will always be doing the best possible job. I 
have supreme faith in the principle on which building and loan 
associations operate and am assured and constantly reassured that 
the best instrumentality we have in carrying out our housing 
policy is such an institution as yours which specializes in this 
financing function and devotes all of its time to it. 

I would like to see a wider public understanding of this plan 
which you have worked so hard and so methodically to perfect. 
The people for whom your institutions were designed deserve to 
know that you exist. Whether by advertising or by a well worked 
out system of personal contact the responsibility is upon you not 
only to furnish but also to encourage the use of your unique 
service. 

Your leadership in your own communities can reach beyond the 
financing activities through which you exert your direct influ- 
ence in the national cy. Let me urge you to continue 
your traditional concern for the factors in the community which 
make home ownership desirable. I have mentioned the need for 
building homes at lower cost. Scientific research has already pro- 
duced new materials whose substitution for older, more costly 
modes of construction can help reduce the cost. Yet there are 
cities whose b codes are so antiquated that there is no 
possible way for today’s home builders to take advantage of these 
new developments. Your influence toward up-to-date building 
codes in your cities can weigh heavily in the progress of home 
ownership. 

Our bephemard methods of spreading cities out: Nat in this 
direction and then in that, according as land is available and 
demand is apparent, have kept the hazards of future decline in 
property values very much alive. We can take some of the specu- 
lation out of owning a home in growing parts of the city by 
planning land uses in advance. America is young as yet in its 
efforts to plan the future growth of cities. You can have a part 
in helping your own community mature its thinking about city 
planning. You can take leadership in planning to use the land 
in the best interests of those who want to use it for building 
homes. You can help make public policies effective by 
to lend your financing aid to properties in those areas which 
have grown into residential sections in mushroom fashion and 
which are obviously speculative in character. 

I have noticed a tendency on the part of some businessmen to 
hesitate and be bewildered by the far-reaching legislation of the 
past few years. Some of you may have shared this timidity. As 
I study the question of the things that you want I am convinced 
that your wishes and those of the Congress are substantially the 
same. Now that the emergency has passed Congress wants to do 
what the great majority of the honest, careful-thinking, eg, er 
sible citizens in the community desire. Remember that the - 
eral Government is protecting your interests because funda- 
mentally your concerns are those of the whole body of the people. 

I am not denying that new times are with us. I am glad 
that they are. y I look with pleasure upon the future 
possibilities of our own State of North Carolina. The movement 
of industry into the South is not destined in my opinion to be 
a temporary thing. We have natural facilities of climate and 
vicinity to raw materials which make such expansion logical. 
Nor do I need to remind you that a section which is expanding 
commercially and industrially will be a magnet for population 
movements. 

Can you think of any institution which has a greater oppor- 
tunity to participate in this future than the building and loan 
association? Last year residential construction in the East South 
Central States increased more than 200 percent over the activity 
in 1935. For the Nation as a whole the increase was only 1128 
percent, as I have already pointed out, and thus the beginning 
phase of activity in this section already shows itself in home- 
building demands. We want the housing policy for this new 
North Carolina which we are building to be the time-honored 
American policy of home ownership. It lies in your hands to be 
sure that this dream comes true. I trust that you will work 
together in your organizations to discharge this task without 
hesitation and with distinction. 

I know of no other business activity which has such an in- 
spiring future task as yours. Businessmen are divided into two 
groups: Those who think their jobs are dull routine and those 
who look upon them as a new adventure every day. Sometimes 
those in the latter class have to use their imagination to make 
their business transactions adventures. It is not so with you. 
You are dealing with the fundamental desires of the great mass 
of people. You are helping them toward their most worthy 
economic aim—proprietorship through their own efforts. You can 
watch the happiness of the family as the time for complete 
repayment of the debt draws near. You are a nation of 
happier, more independent people. Without the building and 
loan associations we could scarcely be said to have any national 
housing policy formulated. With building and loan associations 
continually growing in service and in the number of those served, 
America is destined to base its housing policy of the future as in 
the past upon the owned home. Any other housing activities, 
necessary though they may temporarily be, must remain tiny 
tributaries to the great main stream of housing which rushes 
along in the home-ownership current. 
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Two Noble Governmental Activities: Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Parks Service— 
They Go Hand in Hand in Performing Worthy 
Functions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this great Government of ours carries on scores of activities 
whose primary objectives, and the only reason for their being 
in existence, is public service. There are few citizens who 
can boast a familiarity with all these activities. However, I 
am safe in saying it would be difficult to find a citizen any- 
where in this great land of ours who has not heard of our 
National Park system and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The former is an activity that has engaged the attention 
of the Government for a good many years. It has built up 
@ fine organization and it has an excellent personnel. It 
was my pleasure and privilege to contact and become ac- 
quainted with Hon. Arno B. Cammerer, Director of the 
National Park Service, and with many of his assistants dur- 
ing the extensive hearings before the Interior Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, of which I am a member. 
I am sure from personal knowledge heretofore possessed and 
from facts gained at such hearings that I can assert without 
fear of contradiction that if the American people as a whole 
bad only a slight understanding of the marvelous asset we 
have in the National Park system they would not only en- 
courage its more rapid expansion but they would use every 
spare day they had to become personally familiar with the 
unexcelled and indescribable charm and attractions to be 
found in these national parks. With a better understanding 
of what we have here there would be a marked falling off of 
travel abroad for the purpose of viewing natural scenic beauty 
and there would be an expenditure at home of millions of 
dollars now going to foreign lands. 

The other activity that I mentioned at the outset, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, is a new activity and is similar 
to the National Park Service in that it is also a conservation 
program, conserving what is still more important, the youth 
of our land. Even the most partisan, prejudiced, and bitter 
critics of the Democratic administration have been forced to 
express approval of the work done by the C. C. C. activities. 
I could spend hours of time in detailing the character build- 
ing and humanity conserving features of the C. C. C., but I 
must of necessity not do that. 

In the last 3 months a constituent and personal friend 
of mine, a man of middle age, and one possessed of unusual 
executive ability, has been actively engaged in directing the 
activities and in charge of a group of 140 C. C. C. enrollees 
who were gathered together in the State of Arkansas and 
transported by Uncle Sam to the dense wilderness and the 
scenic beauty of Mount Rainier National Park, in the State 
of Washington. Here for some months Mr, William S. 
Nowlin has lived with these boys, has directed their activi- 
ties, and as a keen observer of human nature has seen their 
characters unfold in a way that insures good citizenship. 

Mr. Nowlin is by profession a landscape architect, a college 
graduate, and added to these facts he has had some 20 years 
of the finest practical experience. It appears to me that the 
Government has found a servant that fits perfectly into one 
of its major activities. 

I want to give you, my colleagues, some extracts from a 
letter received from Mr. Nowlin, whose word picture graphi- 
cally and understandingly paints the mountains, forests, 
and the Arkansas youth living in this place of grandcur. 
This letter was written with no thought that it would be 
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given publicity, but is so superior to anything that I have 
ever received or any description that I could give of the 
national parks and the C. C. C. that I am taking the liberty 
of making certain extracts of the letter a part of the RECORD. 


These are as follows: 
JUNE 12, 1937. 


They 
put on those Army rainproof clothes—tin pants, they call em. 
77777ͤãͤð» y TEMA p S0 Sop- ane Juon 


knights used to wear, except the armor had joints at the knees 
and elbows. They do not clank or ring but when they walk it 
makes a noise like filing a saw. 

One of my “gang” (a little fellow weighing about 100 pounds) 
came out to work the other day without his “tin pants” and I 
sent him back to get them. There was only one pair left—size 44. 
Well, he got into them, bent the bottoms up so that he could 
walk, found a piece of half-inch rope, made a gallus to hold them 
up, and on the way back he gathered moss enough to fill them 
out around the waist and he also made himself a wig and some 
duty.” These boys have 


Then we build huge log tables, so heavy the people can't move 
them around, and stone fireplaces and stencil and carve and burn 
signs on the face of a cedar log cut in half, and build trails and 
footpaths and haul gravel in dump trucks to surface roads, and, 
believe me, these boys are workers. They average over 20 years 
old, and most of this camp has had more than a year’s experience 
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is falling the water is green and white, and at times it appears 
blue and white. It is always in such a hurry and is always 
singing. 
About a mile from here there is another stream, a tributary of 
the Ohana, called “Laughing Water Creek.” Follow along the trail 
for a little ways and suddenly you will feel a cool breeze and hear 


leap at you from the 
spray and mist; then it collects itself from the rocks and ferns 
into liquid form once more and goes giggling and gurgling down 
the mountain side. 

There is a cedar swamp not far from here where there are many 
venerable cedars 12 to 16 feet in diameter at the base. There is 
one where three trees have grown together that measures 26 feet. 
Douglas firs 6 feet in diameter are common. The hemlocks and 
white pines are more slender but very tall. There is an under- 
growth of vine maple and three kinds of huckleberries and ferns 
everywhere. There are quite a few flowers but they are so perfectly 
blended with ferns and moss that they are unnoticeable. You 
have to search for them. It’s quite a shock to go out into civiliza- 
tion and see poppies, peonies, and other highly colored flowers— 
they seem artificial, gaudy, and look like Christmas-tree decora- 
tions 

There is plenty of brown and black bear here, but they are wild 
in this corner of the park and we don't see them often. Over at 
Paradise Inn they are a nuisance. 

There is a bird called a Vireo that stays in the trees around my 
tent, and every morning about 2:30 he starts to blow a police 
whistle. I hope he swallows it some day. This is a fine place to 
sleep, however, and to eat. 

We have a baseball team, but we have to go 42 miles to find an 
open space big enough for a diamond, and a ball over the out- 
fielder’s head is lost forever in the jungles. When these boys are 
dressed up, ready to go to a dance or somewhere, they might be so 
many boys from any college in the country. They are tall, husky, 
and fine-looking lads and they dress nicely. 

Talk to them and the first two words will know 


they speak you 
they are from the South. The next 10 words it is apparent that 


they are either from Arkansas or Tennessee. Then ask them if 
they ever heard of Bob Burns and their expressions of pride will 
immediately eliminate Tennessee. They can tell you to an inch 
how far they live from Van Buren. 


Sincerely your friend, WILLIAM S. NOWLIN. 


Some Taxes—Effect on Capital and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the economic conditions that 
confront this Nation today are by no means reassuring; there 
is unrest among both labor and capital. Labor and respon- 
sible capital interests want a living wage and permanent 
employment in productive enterprises. They cannot live with- 
out it. Congress is between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. The duty and responsibility of removing obstructions 
that interfere with the legitimate flow of business belongs to 
Congress. The responsibility for delaying relief is ours. 
Aggravating capital and labor difficulties is our present un- 
scientific and patchwork system of taxation. It is like a 
landlord trying to appease two dissatisfied tenants without 
repairing the sagging foundation. 

Realizing the utter futility of satisfying these recalcitrant 
tenants as long as the foundation is weak, I have introduced 
two bills fundamentally strengthening it. 

These bills are H. R. 7550, amending the undistributed 
corporate net earnings tax and H. R. 7152, amending the 
capital gains and losses tax. I have appended to this state- 
ment copies of the bills as introduced. I now desire to 
briefly discuss them. 

UNDISTRIBUTED CORPORATE EARNING TAX 


This levy as now constituted visits great hardships upon 
small corporations. Few can grow and a great many cannot 
live under the present levies. There are 528,000 corpora- 
tions organized for profit in the United States and they 
come under the provisions of this law. Unless immediate 
attention is given to the amending of this act, a large 
number of our small corporations will inevitably go into 
bankruptcy, and large corporations, with reserves depleted 
by the depression, may not be able to continue in business. 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES TAX 

It is estimated that the Government at present receives 
$25,000,000 per annum from the capital gains tax. It is 
conceded that the proposed amendment will result in an 
increase in revenue through increase in the volume of the 
transfer tax on sales; the general increase in revenue due 
to expansion of business, and an increase of revenue from 
the income tax which will grow in proportion to the growth 
of business. Such expansion, of necessity, will encourage 
more productivity and greater employment of labor. Our 
national tenants—capital and labor—finding conditions 
more liveable may not scrap as much as heretofore. 

We have had panics and while no one knows exactly 
from whence they came or whither they goeth or when 
they will return, we all know they are avowed enemies of 
capital and labor and are liable to swoop down upon them 
like a pestilence, destroying the very house wherein they 
dwell. Only a healthy economic condition can resist such 
attacks. Like all diseases they are attracted by a run-down 
and debilitated condition. While I am not predicting 
panics, I do suggest, for the consideration of Congress, that 
the capital gains and losses tax and the undistributed cor- 
porate net earnings tax, as they now stand, are panic 
breeders. 

REDUCE RATES AND INCREASE REVENUE 

Our goal should be a system of taxation that will increase 
the volume of business and thereby increase revenue. Any 
rates that can be reduced and bring more revenue should 
receive first attention of Congress. My proposed amend- 
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ments, if put into effect, will bring about this result and 
demonstrate to Congress that rates can be reduced and 
revenue increased, as well as unemployment of labor and 
capital diminished. 

We thus make more firm and livable the dwelling of 
capital and labor. 

In all levies there is a point of diminishing returns and 
one that slows down business. It is the duty of Congress, 
through its established and authorized agencies and de- 
partments, to determine the point of saturation and the rate 
that slows down business. 

TAX PROBLEM SUBMITTED TO TAXPAYERS 


In dealing with the tax problem there is no escaping tax- 
payers. We cannot run government without them. They 
are the foundation of government. I have great admira- 
tion for economists and tax experts employed by govern- 
ment and those who volunteer their services to aid us in 
the understanding and in the solution of our tax problem 
their assistance, information and learned dissertations, his- 
torical background, and statistical data and recommenda- 
tions which they furnish us are most illuminating. We 
must acknowledge indebtedness to all organizations repre- 
senting special and general interests for their opinions and 
judgment. We have many Members of Congress who have 
given profound study to the problem of taxation and they 
are entitled to a vote of thanks for their courage, wisdom, 
and devotion to Government. I cannot praise too highly 
the members of the House Ways and Means Committee and 
other Members specializing in taxation, for their contribu- 
tions to sound tax legislation. 

But when all is said and done, taxation is the taxpayers 
problem. Those who write out checks to the Federal Gov- 
ernment have a superior qualification in tax understanding, 

- experience, and knowledge much needed in the solution of 
our tax problem that cannot be transmitted to students or 
to tax authorities. After all, the only way to learn how to 
ride a mule is to ride one, and the best way to learn taxa- 
tion is to pay taxes. It cannot be fully acquired by books, 
charts, and graphs. Experience is a basic factor that must 
be reckoned with in mastering taxation. 

With the consent of my colleagues, I submit through the 
columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to the taxpayers of 
the Nation my two amendments for their consideration, 
judgment, and recommendations. Those who pay the un- 
distributed corporation net earnings tax and the capital 
gains and losses tax should be among the first to respond as 
they have a primary interest. I quote my bills in full: 

H. R. 7152 
A bill to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the tax 
on capital gains and losses 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) V 
Revenue Act of 1936 is amended to read as fi 

“(a) General rule: The gain or loss eee upon the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset shall not be taken into account in 
computing gross income or net income H the capital asset has 
been held by the taxpayer for more than 1 year.“ 

Src. 2. The amendment made by this act shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1936. 


H. R. 7550 


A bill to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the 
surtax on undistributed profits 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 14 of the Revenue Act of 1936 is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘undistributed net income’ means the adjusted 
net income minus the sum of— 

“(A) The dividends paid credit provided in section 27. 

“(B) The credit provided in section 26 (c), relating to contracts 
restricting dividends and d of indebtedness. 

“(C) The credit provided in section 26 (f), relating to expendi- 
tures for improvements.” 

Src. 2. Section 26 (c) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1936 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) Discharge of indebtedness: An amount equal to all 
amounts paid within the taxable year in discharge of a debt, or 
irrevocably set aside within the taxable year for the discharge of 
adebt. As used in this paragraph the word ‘debt’ does not include 
a debt incurred after April 30, 1936, but does include an obligation 
assumed after April 30, 1936, solely for the purpose of refunding a 
debt incurred prior to May 1, 1936.” 

Src. 3. Section 26 of the Revenue Act of 1936 is further 
ov by adding at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 
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“(f) Expenditures for improvements: The sum of the amounts 
paid out during the taxable year for the construction or improve- 
ment of real property, and for the purchase and the installation 
of equipment and machinery, and for the expansion or replace- 
ment of plant or other productive facilities (including amounts 
paid out for the equipment and development of mining proper- 
ties), to the extent that no deduction or allowance is or has been 
made for such amounts in computing net income. 

“(g) General relief credits: A general credit not to exceed 30 
percent of the adjusted net Income of the corporation.” 

SEC. 4. The amendments made by this act shall apply with re- 
eee OTA TAA tee oa Ae ee 1936. 

Sec. 5. Section 41 of the Revenue Act of 1936 is amended by 
adding the following paragraph: 

“A corporation may distribute up to 25 percent of its adjusted 
net income within 90 days following the close of the taxable year.” 


Child Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY, OF NEW YORK, TO 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS, CHAIRMAN OF THE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter written to Hon. Harron W. Sumwners, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry]: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., July 2, 1937. 
Hon. Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: The Senate Judiciary Committee has recently 
reported favorably Senate Joint Resolution 144, introduced by Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG, an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting g child labor. 

This move was prompted by the belief that the previous child- 
labor amendment recommended by Congress 13 years ago appears 
doomed to defeat and that there is a pressing demand by public 
opinion in the United States for a proper child-labor amendment. 

The original proposed child-labor amendment read as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. shall have power to regulate, limit, and 
PORADI Faa AE OE wale oer ie 18 years of age.” 

The principal objection to this amendment is that the broad and 
ambiguous language employed therein would authorize Congress to 
control child life in many fields not really intended by its authors. 
Whether or not one agrees with the contention of the opponents of 
this amendment is beside the point. The fact is that their convic- 
tions have made its adoption impossible. 

The essential part of Senate Joint Resolution 144, the proposed 
amendment recently reported out reads: 

“The Congress shall have the power to limit and prohibit the 
employment for hire of under 16 years of age.” 

The im t difference between the two proposed amendments 
is the new proposal eliminates the word “regulate” and substitutes 
the phrase “employment for hire” for the word “labor” in the origi- 
nal amendment. It further reduces the age limit from 18 to 16 


veh The new proposal, while it dispels the fear of giving Congress the 
power to control education, still retains the power in Congress to 
direct the employment of children under 16 years of age. In other 
words, the activity of the child until he is 16 years of age 
will be under the control of Congress. 

While the chances are that this power given to Congress over 
children will not be abused, yet the rules of construction insofar 
as the Constitution is concerned is that language contained 
therein must be given the broadest possible construction; that 
any statutes enacted under the Constitution are presumed to be 
constitutional, and if there is anything in the language of the 
Constitution either expressed or implied which will sustain the 
statute, that statute must be upheld. 

Whether or not their fears are justified many Americans are 
alarmed over the possibility of the same thing happening here 
to their children that is taking place by means of the youth- 
control movements in Germany, Italy, and Russia today. I believe 
that this feeling is growing stronger daily, and may be a potential 
threat to this amendment. 

While I recognize that the Vandenberg amendment is a distinct 
improvement over the previous proposal and will eliminate much 
objection by the clarifying changes in the language, I believe that 
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there is a better approach to this problem that will accomplish 
the same results without giving Congress any direct control over 
the children at all. 

I refer to the way it was done under the N. R, A. The N. R. A. 
abolished child labor and was hailed by friend and foe alike. 
But the N. R. A. didn't direct its attack against the children. 
Under the N. R. A. we forbid the employers to hire and exploit 
children. The Vandenberg amendment, like its predecessor, says 
to the child: “You cannot work. We will limit and prohibit you.” 
It does not say to the exploiters you cannot exploit the children. 
It is drawn against the children and penalizes them and not their 
exploiters, the employers, who should be penalized. 

On May 4 last with foregoing fundamental differences in mind, 
I introduced the following amendment which was referred to your 
committee: 


“SECTION 1. Congress shall have the power to limit and prohibit 
persons from employing or permitting the physical labor of nat- 
ural persons under 16 years of age, and to limit the employment 
of such persons 16 years of age and under 18 years of age in 
dangerous and hazardous occuaptions.” 

This amendment will keep children under 16 from being ex- 
ploited and limit the activities of children 16 and under 18 in 
dangerous and hazardous occupations. It will accomplish every- 
thing that the advocates of the original child-labor proposal and 
the Vandenberg substitute proposal sought to do. 

However, the amendment is drawn against the exploiting em- 
ployer who is the real offender and does not penalize the child, 
who is left free as he ought to be. Study the phraseology care- 
fully and you will readily see the fundamental difference between 
the two amendments. 

In view of the foregoing, I respectfully urge the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to report out my proposed amendment, or to substitute it 
eh reni Vandenberg amendment when it comes over from the 
Sincerely yours, 

Wm. B. BARRY, 
Member of Congress. 


Position of the American Bar Association With 


Reference to Increasing the Size of the Supreme 


Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, on the floor of Congress 
and elsewhere it has been represented that the American Bar 
Association some years ago recommended an increase in the 
number of Justices of the United States Supreme Court. 
The statement is not correct. It is entirely contrary to the 
truth. 

As a member of the American Bar Association, I took occa- 
sion to make inquiries as to what the facts actually are from 
Frederick H. Stinchfield, president of the American Bar 
Association; Wiliam L. Ransom, former president of the 
American Bar Association; and Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., 
chairman of the special committee on the Supreme Court 
proposal. 

I am informed by these gentlemen that the American Bar 
Association has never taken action, at any time, in favor 
of increasing the size of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for any reason. Its attitude and action have shown 
continuous and emphatic opposition to all proposals to 
change the jurisdiction, powers, structure, or personnel of 
the Supreme Court, for any reason related to its decisions; 
and an increase in the number of Associate Justices has 
never been favored by the association. 

The most persistent of the current misapprehensions is 
that in 1921 the American Bar Association recommended or 
approved an increase in the number of Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court. No such action was taken by the 
association, at that time or any other. In 1921 the asso- 
ciation’s committee on jurisprudence and law reform, in 
submitting its annual report for the action of the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, discussed the serious congestion and 
arrearage then existing in the Court and commented upon 
the desirability of dealing with that situation in proposed 
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legislation to revise the Judicial Code. The committee’s 
report to the association said, in this respect (1921 annual 
report volume, pp. 391-392) : 

It seems to your committee that the most important subject for 
inquiry in this connection is the composition of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The great extension of Federal leg- 
islation to many subjects, with which formerly it did not deal, 
and the many questions of difficulty arising out of the war, have 
thrown a heavy burden upon that Court. This burden could be 
relieved in one of two ways: 

1. The right of appeal to the Supreme Court could be mate- 
rially limited. 

2. Provision could be made for increasing the number of the 
Justices of the Court to 11, beside the Chief Justice. Six Justices 
as now would constitute a quorum (Judicial Code, sec. 215). .The 
concurrence of five should be necessary to render a decision, * * * 

We have not prepared any bill upon this subject, but we com- 
mend it to the serious consideration of the association and would 
be glad to receive instructions as to what action this committee 
should take in case the joint committee before mentioned should 
be created by Congress. 

The five specific recommendations of the committee for 
the action of the association contained no reference to an 
increase in the number of Justices of the Court (1921 Annual 
Report Volume, p. 392). These recommendations were 
adopted by the association (ibid., p. 58). In presenting the 
report to the 1921 annual meeting of the association the 
chairman made no mention of this particular phase of the 
committee report and made no recommendations to the asso- 
ciation thereon (ibid., pp. 55 to 58). No member of the as- 
sociation said anything in support of the idea that the then 
existing congestion in the Court should or could be dealt with 
by increasing the number of Associate Justices. The most 
that could be said, regarding what took place in 1921, is that 
the committee listed as one of the possible expedients the 


addition of two- Justices to the Court, for reasons wholly un- 


related to its decision or to any program for impairing the 
independence of the Court. The committee did not recom- 
mend it as the preferable method of dealing with the calen- 
dar arrearage; no one supported the idea on the floor; the 
method placed first by the committee was supported; and 
next year the committee made clear that it had not recom- 
mended any increase in the size of the Court at all. 

By the time of the 1922 meeting, the opinion of the pro- 
fession had crystallized in favor of limiting the classes of 
causes appealable to the Supreme Court as of right. The 
1922 report of the committee on jurisprudence and law re- 
form to the association said, on this point (1922 annual 
report volume, p. 362): 


4. INCREASING THE NUMBER OF JUDGES IN THE SUPREME COURT 

This subject was dealt with in our last report. A bill has been 
introduced in Congress (S. 3164; H. R. 10479) which undertakes to 
deal with the congestion in the docket of the Supreme Court by 
limiting the right of appeal to that tribunal. In effect; under the 
provisions of this bill, the review of decisions, in almost all cases, 
of any circuit court of appeals would be by certiorari or a cer- 
tificate from the circuit court of appeals. It is understood that 
this bill has the approval of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Your committee has considered this bill and approved it with 
the amendment as to writs of error, before mentioned. 


The specific recommendations of the committee, for the 
action of the 1922 annual meeting of the association, were as 
follows (ibid., p. 363): 

Resolved, That this association approves the action of the com- 
mittee on jurisprudence and law reform, detailed in the foregoing 
report, 

Resolved, That this association instructs the said committee to 
continue to promote the passage of the bills mentioned in said 
report, which have had the approval of said committee. 


These resolutions were adopted by the association (ibid., 
p. 72). In the discussion of the report, no member of the 
association advocated an increase in the size of the Court 
(ibid., pp. 60-71). 

That the committee did not, in 1921, recommend an 
increase in the number of Justices of the Court, was made 
very clear by the vice chairman of the committee, in pre- 
senting its report to the 1922 meeting. He said (ibid., pp. 
66-67): 


The committee has dealt with the subject of reducing the busi- 
ness of the Supreme Court. The heading of this section report 
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is, “Increasing the Number of Judges in the Supreme Court.” I 
think that is an error. The committee has not recommended an 
increase of the Judges of the Supreme Court. On the contrary, 
its consideration of the subject has led it to make recommenda- 
tions in line with those which were explained by the Chief Justice 
this morning in his address. 

The address referred to was entitled, “Possible and Needed 
Reforms in the Administration of Justice in the Federal 
Courts” and was delivered at the 1922 meeting of the asso- 
ciation by the Honorable William Howard Taft, then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States (ibid., 
p. 250). During the course of this address the Chief Jus- 
tice discussed the plan for extending the discretionary power 
of the Supreme Court with respect to granting appeals. 
The bill then under discussion by and before the association 
was substantially the same as that which later became the 
Judiciary Act of 1925, with the full support of the association. 

In 1923 the committee on jurisprudence and law reform, 
in its annual report to the association, said (1923 annual 
report volume, p. 334): 

At the last meeting of the association, Chief Justice Taft de- 
T attention to the importance 
of of appeal to the United States Supreme 
F 
which would still allow parties desiring a review in the Supreme 
Court when appeal was not a matter of right to apply for a writ 
of certiorari. A bill for this purpose which was approved by the 
Chief Justice and the Associate Justices (House bill 10479) was 


House of Representatives. 
vote. We recommend that the committee be instructed to con- 
tinue to advocate the passage of this bill. 

Upon motion of the chairman of the committee on juris- 
prudence and law reform, the 1923 meeting of the associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution (ibid, pp. 67, 69): 


Eeo DO; TURE IOA SONENN neue aban OORS; o aoe 


court mentioned therein, and heretofore recommended by the as- 
sociation, which have not yet been enacted or adopted, 

In its annual report for the year 1925, the committee on 
jurisprudence and law reform said as to the Judiciary Act 
of 1925 (1925 annual report volume, p. 326) : 


We cannot refrain from joining with the committee on uniform 


questions of law brought before it on writs of certi 


An examination of the annual reports of the association 
for the year 1924, and for the years 1926 and 1935, both in- 
clusive, discloses no recommendation or action by the asso- 
ciation or any of its committees with regard to the increasing 
of the number of Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Action was taken in practically every year in oppo- 
sition to bills to abridge or limit the jurisdiction and powers 
of the courts of the United States. 

In August of 1936, however, members of the association 
present in Boston, at the most largely attended annual meet- 
ing ever held by the association, voted upon bills providing 
for a “fixed increase” in the Court. A bill was then pending 
in the Congress to increase the Court to 11 members; another 
bill proposed to increase the Court to 15 members. The asso- 
ciation’s standing committee on jurisprudence and law re- 
form enumerated these bills (1936 annual report volume, pp. 
196-198, 659) and recommended that they be emphatically 
disapproved. The committee’s report said: 

Most threatening are proposals to the membership of 
the Court in order to change its complexion, and that regardless of 
the necessities of its business. Indeed, this is the Achilles heel of 
the Constitution. Based upon the fundamental theory of effectual 
counterpoise among the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments, the Constitution yet leaves it within the power of 
and the Executive to overcome that balance. that is necessary 
is a single act of increasing the membership of the Court, 
Executive appointment, and senatorial confirmation. Thereafter 


the fate of the Constitution is committed to the judicial con- 
sciences of the new members. At least once in our history such 
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action was proposed and seemed not unlikely to be taken. The 
sole brake upon it then and now is an aroused public opinion. 
Once the people accept the view that the Court should be but an 
instrumentality for 3 the will ot the Congress, the method 
for accomplishing this purpose is ready at hand. Under present- 
day conditions, when by instantaneous means of communication 
the fleeting moods of public opinion may be rapidly mobilized, this 
danger is more real than it has ever been in the past. 

A copy of the report and recommendation was sent to 
every member of the association at least 2 months before 
the Boston meeting. At the last session in Symphony Hall 
the report was presented for action, and the chairman of 
the committee spoke earnestly of the dangers inherent in 
proposals to increase the membership of the Court (ibid., pp. 
196-197). Lawyers now identified with the pending pro- 
posals to enlarge the Court were at the meeting but gave no 
indication in August that any such thing was to be broached 
in February. The resolution disapproving both the bill to 
increase the membership of the Court to 11 and the bill to 
increase it to 15 members was adopted unanimously (ibid., 
p. 198). 

The state of the record is similar as to bills or amend- 
ments requiring the concurrence of more than a majority of 
the Supreme Court to adjudge a statute to be unconstitu- 
tional. The committee enumerated the bills of this char- 
acter which were pending, for a two-thirds or three-fourths 
vote for invalidity (ibid., p. 660), and recommended that 
they be disapproved. The committee said (ibid., p. 661): 
that more than a majority of the Justices shall 

pass upon 
undermined, the principle of majority 
Tule is flouted, and a minority enabled to prevail. 

The recommendations were sent in advance to each mem- 
ber of the association and were presented also orally to the 
meeting by the chairman of the committee (ibid., p. 196). 
Disapproval of these bills was unanimously voted (ibid., p. 
198). Although it will be recognized that recent discussions 
may have won for the two-thirds vote some popular support 
it did that therefore have, it remains true, as to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, that unless and until the 1936 action 
is abrogated or altered through a referendum to the mem- 
bership, or by action of the assembly and the house of dele- 
gates at a subsequent meeting, the association is in opposi- 
tion to such a change in the functioning of the Court. 

In March of 1937 the members of the association, and in 
April 1937 the lawyers who are not members of the asso- 
ciation, were polled by the association by secret ballot by 
mail upon the question, among others: 

Should the Congress enact the bill recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 5, 1937, which would em- 
power the President, when any judge of the United States, ap- 


inted to 8 a office during good behavior, has heretofore or 
ed the age of 70 years after at least 10 years of 


States, or more than two additional judges for a circuit court of 
appeals or other specified court, and otherwise as fully set out in 
the bill, the text of which is herewith printed? 


In every State the members and nonmembers of the asso- 
ciation alike voted in the negative upon the above-stated 


question with respect to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The vote in the affirmative was: 
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Court, was— 
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The foregoing is believed to be a complete statement of 
the action of the association upon proposals to increase the 
VVV 
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Criminal Actions to Enforce the Federal Antitrust 
Laws in Relation to the Oil Industry, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, after over 40 
years of tinkering around, trying to enforce the antitrust 
laws by injunctions and consent decrees, the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice has just recently taken 
what I believe to be the only proper method to enforce and 
secure compliance with them. And that is by Federal 
grand jury investigation and indictments for violations of 
the antitrust laws if the evidence warrants. 

The big monopolists of this country do not fear injunc- 
tion suits and consent decrees; what they fear is being 
shown up personally as the criminals that they are. Only 
by enforcing the criminal provisions of the antitrust laws 
will monopoly be thwarted in this country. 


THERE IS A CRYING NEED FOR GRAND JURY INVESTIGATIONS 


A number of years ago the Federal Government caught 
the major oil companies on the Pacific coast red-handed in 
a violation of the antitrust laws. The usual injunction suit 
and consent decree followed. But what good did it do? 
The major oil companies have gotten around or openly vio- 
lated that decree to this day, so that conditions in the oil 
business on the Pacific coast are more controlled by them 
than ever before. And the situation gets worse. 

What is needed on the west coast is an investigation by 
a Federal grand jury similar to the one impaneled in Madi- 
son, Wis., a year ago. And I can assure you that the revela- 
tions of such a grand jury will bring forth every bit as much 
evidence of monopolistic practices and violations of the anti- 
trust laws as the Madison grand jury uncovered in the 
Middle West. 

WISCONSIN HAS SET THE EXAMPLE 

Speaking further of this grand jury from the western 
district of Wisconsin, let me point out that after months of 
hearings they returned four long indictments against the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and 23 other conspirators and, 
in addition, returned indictments against 58 individuals who 
engineered the nefarious scheme to rob the public in the 
Middle West and “squeeze” the independent oil jobber out of 
business. These individuals were mostly officers of the cor- 
porations indicted. That is laying the blame where it 
belongs. 

AN INDICTMENT WHICH MINCES NO WORDS 


Permit me to quote for your information the conspiracy 
charge presented in the first indictments returned by this 
Madison grand jury. The indictment recites: 


g in the month of February 1935 and continuing to 
the date of the presentation of this indictment, defendants and 
certain persons hereinafter referred to, and other persons to the 
grand jurors unknown, well knowing all the foregoing facts, have 
combined and conspired together for the purpose of artificially 
raising and fixing the tank-car prices of gasoline in the afore- 
mentioned spot markets, and, as intended by them, defendants 
have artificially raised and fixed said spot market tank-car prices 
of gasoline and have maintained said prices at artificially high 
and noncompetitive levels and at levels agreed upon among them, 
or some of them, and have thereby intentionally increased and 
fixed the tank-car prices of gasoline contracted to be sold and 
sold in interstate commerce as aforesaid in the midwestern area 
(including the western district of Wisconsin), and have arbi- 
trarily, by reason of the provisions of the prevailing form of 
jobber contracts above described in paragraph 11, exacted large 
sums of money from thousands of jobbers with whom they have 
had such contracts in said midwestern area (including the west- 
ern district of Wisconsin), and in turn have intentionally raised 
the general level of retail prices prevailing in said midwestern 
area (including the western district of Wisconsin). In so doing, 
defendants have then and there engaged in an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce in 


gaso- 
line among the several States of the United States in violation i 
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of section 1 of the act of Congress of July 2, 1890, known as the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Said unlawful combination and conspiracy has been effectuated 
in the following manner and by the following means, that is to 
say: Beginning in the month of February 1935 and continuously 
to the date of the presentation of this indictment, as aforesaid, 
defendant major oil companies, acting through or under the direc- 
tion of their respective officers and agents hereinabove made de- 
fendants herein, and through others of their officers and agents, 
some of them hereinafter referred to, and through defendants 
Bourque and Boggs, and other persons to the grand jurors un- 
known, have knowingly and unlawfully engaged and participated 
in two concerted gasoline-buying programs, hereinafter referred to 
as (a) the east Texas buying program and (b) the midcontinent 
buying program, for the purchase by each of them from inde- 
pendent refiners in spot transactions of large quantities of gaso- 
line in the east Texas and midcontinent fields at uniform, high, 
and at times progressively increased prices, some of said defendant 
major oil companies purchasing gasoline in the east Texas field 
and others of them in the midcontinent fields, and some of said 
defendant major oil companies making such purchases in both 
buying programs, as hereinafter more fully set forth, but each and 
all of them acting pursuant to the common purposes set forth in 
paragraph 18 of this indictment. Said buying programs are more 
fully described as follows: 

The East Texas buying program: Throughout the period afore- 
said defendants Sinclair, Gulf, Texas, Pure, Continental, Tide 
Water, Cities Service, Cities Service Export, and Louisiana Oil have 
made large and increased purchases of gasoline in spot transac- 
tions from most of the independent refiners located in the east 
Texas field. Said independent refiners have been members of an 
association known as the East Texas Refiners Marketing Associa- 
tion, which was formed in February 1935 with the knowledge and 
approval of some of the defendants for the purpose of selling and 
facilitating the sale of gasoline to defendant major oil companies. 
Among members of said association have been McMurray Refining 
Co., East Texas Refining Co., Dominant Refining Co., Cascade Re- 
fining Co., Grogan Oil Co., Trinity Refining Co., Tower Refining 
Co., La Pren Refining Co., Southport Petroleum Co., Century Re- 
fining Co., Tyreco Refining Co., Wabash Refining Co., Inc., Texover 
Refining Co., Ocean Co., Sclvex Refineries, Inc., Arrow 
Producing & Refining Co., Chief Refining Co., Gilliland Refining 
Co., Texas Oil Products Co., Matthews Refining Co., Utah Refining 
Co., Premier Oil Refining Co., and others to the grand jurors 
unknown, 

Purchases of gasoline through said association, from the respec- 
tive members thereof, have been made at the instigation and under 
the supervision and direction of defendants Arnott and Carnes, 
with one Neil Buckley, employee of Cities Service Export, acting 
in a liaison capacity between said association and the defendant 
major oil companies, and also instigating and directing said pur- 
chases. Said Buckley acted in said capacity under the instructions 
of defendant Cities Service and defendants Brandli, Coates, and 
Frueauff. With the approval of said Buckley, one Robert N. Cline 
has been secretary and manager of said association and has acted 
in said capacity, allotting orders for gasoline received from de- 
fendant major oil companies among the members of said associa- 
tion. Each of the defendant major oil companies named in the 
preceding paragraph has taken a part of the large quantities of 
gasoline purchased through said association, as from time to time 
arranged among them. Said quantities of gasoline purchased from 
said independent refiners through said East Texas Refiners Market- 
ing Association have amounted to more than 50 percent of all the 
gasoline produced by said independent refiners. Said purchases 
have been in excess of the amounts which the aforementioned 
defendant major oil companies would have purchased apart from 
their participation in said buying program, and they have been 
made at uniform, high, arbitrary, and noncompetitive prices, and 
from time to time at progressively increased prices, as agreed upon 
by said defendant major oil companies, all with the unlawful pur- 
poses and effects aforementioned. In furtherance of said unlawful 
purposes said independent refiners have, at the instance of de- 
fendant Arnott, and the aforesaid Buckley, curtailed their produc- 
tion of gasoline. All of the companies and individuals mentioned 
in this and in the preceding paragraph, whether or not made de- 
fendants herein, have known of said unlawful purposes and have 
actively engaged and cooperated in the unlawful combination and 
conspiracy set forth in this indictment. 

The midcontinent buying program: Throughout the period 
aforesaid defendants Standard of Indiana, Socony-Vacuum, Wad- 
hams, Sinclair, Shell, Empire, Pure, Phillips, Mid-Continent, Con- 
tinental, Skelly, Barnsdall, Globe, and Deep Rock have made large 
and increased purchases of gasoline from many of the independent 
refiners located in the midcontinent fields. Said independent re- 
finers have been for the most part members of an association 
known as the Western Petroleum Refiners Association. Among the 
independent refiners in said midcontinent fields that have sold 
gasoline to the aforementioned major oil companies in the mid- 
continent buying program have been Champlin Refining Co., Eason 
Oil Co., Bell Oil & Gas Co., Panhandle Refining Co., Olney Oil & 

Co., Omar Refining Co., Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co., 
Waggoner Refining Co., Inc., Taxman Refining Co., Rock Island Re- 
fining Co., The Dickey Oil & Refining Co., Inc., Danciger Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., and others 
to the grand jurors unknown. 

Purchases of gasoline from said independent refiners have been 
made at the tion and under the supervision and direction 
of defendants Arnott, Ashton, McDowell, Tuttle, and Bourque, and 
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oné Walter Paul Jacobi, an employee of defendant Wadhams. 
Each of the defendant major oil companies named in the preced- 
ing paragraph has taken a part of the large quantities of gasoline 
purchased, as aforesaid, as from time to time allotted to it by 
defendants McDowell and Tuttle and Bourque, and the aforesaid 
Jacobi. At monthly meetings of representatives of said defendant 
major oil companies the independent refiners named in para- 
graph 22 have from time to time been assigned to the defendant 
major ofl companies participating in said buying program, one or 
more of said independent refiners being assigned to each of said 
defendant major oil companies as so-called dancing partners, and 
each of said defendant major oil companies has purchased from 
its said dancing partners quantities of gasoline as recommended 
by said defendants McDowell, Tuttle, and Bourque, and said 
Jacobi. Said quantities of gasoline purchased from said inde- 
pendent refiners in said buying program have amounted to nearly 
50 percent of all the gasoline sold by said independent refiners. 
Said purchases have been in excess of the amounts which the 
aforementioned defendant major oil companies would have pur- 
chased apart from their participation in said buying program, and 
they have been made at uniform, high, arbitrary, and noncompeti- 
tive prices, and from time to time at progressively increased prices, 
as agreed upon by said defendant major oil companies, all with 
the unlawful purposes and effects aforementioned. In further- 
ance of said unlawful purposes said independent refiners have, at 
the instance of defendants Arnott, McDowell, Tuttle, Boggs, and 
Bourque, curtailed their production of gasoline. All of the com- 
panies and individuals mentioned in this and in the preceding 
paragraph, whether or not made defendants herein, have known 
of said unlawful purposes and have actively engaged and cooper- 
ated in the unlawful combination and conspiracy set forth in 
this indictment. 


The other indictments returned at Madison, Wis., are 
along the same lines as the conspiracy outlined above, ex- 
cept that a more gigantic conspiracy beginning with the 
year 1931 is traced down to date setting forth numerous 
meetings, agreements, and so forth, all in violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

WE MUST CONTINUE THE WORTHY FIGHT SO WELL BEGUN 


The latest information is to the effect that these cases 
will go to trial on October 4, 1937. Efforts are being made 
to get the Department of Justice to drop its criminal pro- 
ceedings and bring injunction suits. To do so would be 
playing into the hands of the oil monopolists. Criminal 
actions in antitrust cases is the one language these con- 
spirators understand. 


Capital Gains and Losses Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is a truism that complicated 
things and laws get more complicated as time goes on, until 
they reach the point where they become so cumbersome and 
unworkable that modifications and adjustments must be 
made. One of these laws that has become so complicated as 
to become almost unworkable is the present method of taxing 
capital gains and losses. It is safe to say that no one other 
part of our tax law has been subjected to as much criticism 
or has caused as much trouble and dissatisfaction as that 
which deals with the taxation of capital gains and losses. 
Unfortunately this tax is not only cumbersome and almost 
unworkable but also socially undesirable, because it works 
counter to the basic policy of the “more abundant life” of the 
present administration. 

It must be remembered that this country of ours is like a 
great farm. It contains within its borders great natural 
resources which, with the aid of intelligent men, has made 
our country exceedingly great. Now, we would have little 
regard for a farmer who toiled day and night in a barren field 
incapable of producing very much, if the same farmer neg- 
lected another part of his own land which was very fertile 
and capable of yielding huge crops. In other words, we 
expect a farmer to cultivate his most productive land first, 
and then, if money and labor are available, to cultivate his 
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next most productive land. We do not expect him to waste 
his energy and resources on cultivating barren land. Indeed, 
at present the Government is attempting to reduce the sub- 
marginal farming area of the United States. This is all in 
line with the established American axiom of putting time and 
energy where it will produce the greatest and best results, 
and so be best for all citizens. 

Money and capital ought logically to flow into those busi- 
nesses and enterprises that will yield the greatest returns 
and which enterprises are the most productive—and yet how 
few of us realize that. The capital-gains tax, however, tends 
to prevent this adjustment from taking place in the field of 
corporation enterprise. By preventing money and capital 
from flowing into the most productive enterprises, labor is 
hurt—hurt because a company that is barely holding its own 
or losing money cannot, under any circumstances, employ 
as many workers or pay their workers as much as they 
could if they were prosperous. This fact was clearly proved 
by the depression. We must not be blind to the fact that 
the effect of this capital-gains tax is to restrict and hinder 
corporations from the sale of capital assets and thus transfer 
their capital and money from one enterprise to another more 
productive one. Many people criticize and condemn busi- 
nessmen because they do not take advantage of these produc- 
tive opportunities quickly enough. We should not, however, 
make matters worse by putting blinders on them. 

Not only does this tendency to hold on to capital assets hurt 

labor directly but it also tends to accentuate the business 
cycle. It helps produce bigger booms and aids in deepening 
depressions. This is due to the fact that people and corpora- 
tions refuse to take profits from the increased paper value of 
their stock. In other words, individuals may refuse to sell if 
prices should advance, because the longer they hold their 
stocks—up to 10 years—the less tax they have to pay. In the 
case of the wealthier stockholders the tendency would be to 
hold on to their stocks even if they believed that prices were 
too high, because the stock would have to break 30, 50, or 
even 60 percent before it would be worth while to sell. Now, 
it is well known that when there are few willing sellers and 
prices are advancing more people will want to buy. But if 
the sellers refuse to sell, the price rises rapidly. This pre- 
cipitates an unhealthy boom in the stock market. 
, On the other hand, should prices of securities drop, the 
tendency for these wealthier stockholders might well be to 
sell their securities in order to deduct their losses from their 
other income. These wholesale sellings of securities may 
crack any stock market and lead to a dangerous and precipi- 
tous drop in security prices. Thus the present tax has a tend- 
ency to aggravate both the upswing and the downswing of 
the stock market. It is also an established fact that such 
booms and crashes in the stock market affect adversely 
practically all of the people of our country. 

If the present capital-gains tax would be repeated, indi- 
viduals and corporations would be more ready to realize 
profits from their securities, and if prices increase they will 
tend to sell more quickly. This continued selling, by keep- 
ing prices from going too high too rapidly, would help to 
prevent an unwise boom, and the resulting collapse which 
might otherwise take place. A similar stabilizing influence 
would also be found in the downswing of prices, since there 
would no longer be the urge to realize deductible losses. 

The evil consequences brought about by holding capital 
assets for too long a period is not confined to the stock mar- 
ket. The same freezing of capital assets in other forms, 
notably real estate, is also encouraged by this capital-gains 
tax. According to Hon. Morris Tremaine, the distinguished 
comptroller of the State of New York, the levy on capital 
gains keeps landowners from liquidating their capital as- 
sets and induces this group to allow their land to lie idle. 
The result is that builders find it hard to purchase large- 
scale tracts at suitable prices. In the long run society 
suffers because the home owner must pay more for his house, 
the renter more for his apartment, while the laborer goes 
unemployed, and capital lies dormant because fewer homes 
are built. Truly, the tax places a penalty on action and a 
premium on loafing. 
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In this connection, it is interesting to recall that Mr. Jere- 
miah Maguire, a man prominent in labor circles and presi- 
dent of the Federation Bank & Trust Co., stated that— 
this one tax reform [capital gains and losses tax] would pry loose 
for purposes of useful employment at least $500,000,000 and would 
provide an extremely important impetus to the building trades, 
heavy goods industries, and reemployment. * * * 

The release of this inactive capital would act as a great 
stimulus to a more complete recovery. The increase in 
activity and the increase in the velocity of money and sale 
of goods would be a benefit to the great mass of people. 
New orders for new material would inevitably result, and 
the greater business activity would be reflected in an in- 
crease in the demand for useful labor, and this would auto- 
matically reduce unemployment. 

I have called this tax not the capital gains and losses 
tax but the capital-gain tax. This more accurate designa- 
tion of the tax is due to the fact that while capital gains 
are always considered income, capital losses are not always 
considered deductions from income. These losses are de- 
ductible only to the extent of capital gains realized during 
that year plus $2,000. Mr. Parker, Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue and Taxation of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, stated 
in a round-table discussion at the University of Virginia 
that the present system of treating capital gains and losses 
in this manner— : 
arin a glaring inequitable defect which must be obvious to 

. 


Furthermore, while capital gains are always taxed during 
the year they occur, and capital losses may not be allowed, 
grave inequities may occur, such as the firm in New York— 
an actual case of which I haye actual knowledge—which 
paid in 1936 a tax of approximately 22 percent on a profit 
of $89,000 that it had made in the prior year on the sale 
of Government bonds. There was no speculation; there was 
simply a purchase out of a steadily mounting cash surplus 
during the year 1935. During the holiday season at Christ- 
mas time it was necessary for them to sell bonds to enable 
them to make purchases, with a consequent profit of 
$89,000. In the following year they suffered a loss of over 
$150,000 in the sale of similar Government bonds. But 
they could not make any deductions—other than $2,000—for 
the loss, whereas in the prior year they paid 22-percent tax 
on & capital gain. 

Another inequitable feature of the present arrangement is 
that taxes may become payable when the gain derived from 
the sale of a capital asset is more apparent than real. I 
refer to those increases in capital values which are not a 
result of the increased productivity of the capital assets but 
which are due to an increased price level or inflation. Take 
the case of a farmer who managed by hard work during his 
lifetime to save $5,000. Suppose then at the date of his re- 
tirement prices were high, and he sold this capital asset for 
$10,000, he would find himself liable to a tax on $5,000. The 
increase in prices and the consequent high cost of living, 
however, may be so great that the farmer could not live as 
long on the existing $10,000 as he could previously on $5,000. 
The real value of his capital asset, measured in terms of 
what it will purchase in food and shelter, will have decreased, 
but the farmer still would be liable for a tax on this false 
$5,000 capital gain. 

The present capital-gains tax also contains other discrim- 
inatory features in that it conflicts with the gift tax. Under 
this latter tax the gift is taxed on its value the day of gift 
But under the capital-gains tax the tax is based on the differ- 
ence between the cost of the capital assets and the selling 
price. Hence, if sometime later the donee—one who received 
the property as a gift—should sell this capital asset, he would 
have to ask the donor how much it cost him. Truly, this 
is an embarrassing question to ask. Moreover, this confused 
state of affairs may become even more complicated if the 
donor, having died or moved away, could not be reached. 
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The only possible justification that has been advanced for 
the present method of taxing capital gains and capital losses 
is that our Federal Treasury derives much-needed revenue 
from this tax provision. It is estimated that the present 
yield from the capital-gains tax is approximately $25,000,- 
000 per year. This is a disappointing sum as it is very 
much below the anticipated figure. It must also be remem- 
bered that the capital-gains provision increases revenue 
during good years when the Government expenses are not 
usually so great, while the capital-losses provision decreases 
revenue during bad years when the Government expenses 
are exceedingly great. A subcommittee of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives in its 
report of December 4, 1933, also stated that the capital 
gains and losses provisions produce an unstable revenue. 
The same subcommittee also reported that “the stability of 
the British revenue over the last 11 years is in marked con- 
trast to the instability of our own. In that period the maxi- 
mum British revenue was only 35 percent above the mini- 
mum, while in our case the percentage of variations was 
280 percent.” 

Variations of this sort are bad for at least two reasons. 
In the first place, the revenue from the income tax dries 
up when it is most needed—that is, during depression years— 
and this hurts the Government, making it necessary to 
borrow more than they otherwise would. In the second 
place, during good years the revenue from the income tax 
becomes so great, relative to the normal needs of the Gov- 
ernment, that the taxpayers succeed in getting the income- 
tax rates reduced. 

When business conditions change and the Government 
finds it necessary to raise the rates, the capital losses are 
greater and the income smaller. This means that the Gov- 
ernment is unable to collect much revenue from the income 
tax, even at greatly increased rates. This, substantially, has 
been the history of the income tax in the United States since 
the war: Reduction of the income-tax rates in prosperous 
years and increases in the income-tax rates in depression 
years. I call attention to the fact that this had the ulti- 
mate effect of taxing capital gains at comparatively low 
rates and allowing the deduction of capital losses at com- 
paratively high rates. This is an unhealthy situation from 
the fiscal point of view. 

The present provision of allowing capital losses to be de- 
ductible only to the extent of capital gains plus $2,000 was 
an attempt to bolster our income tax during the depression 
years. But this only succeeded in making the bill more in- 
equitable than ever. 

The repeal of the capital-gains tax in the manner I have 
suggested would also aid the Treasury in its quest for reve- 
nue in other ways. I have shown that both employment 
and business would increase with the repeal of this measure, 
Increased business would surely benefit the Treasury of the 
United States. According to the Democratic comptroller of 
New York State, Morris Tremaine, the increased activity of 
the stock market alone would yield an additional $18,000,- 
000 to the Federal Government, $9,000,000 to New York 
State, and also increase greatly the revenue of Illinois, Ohio, 
California, and other States that have stock-transfer taxes. 
Another direct effect of business would be the general in- 
crease of revenue to all States having any form of turn-over 
or sales taxes. Indirectly the general increase in business 
would result in the Treasury’s receiving more taxes from the 
general income-tax provisions. 

Greater employment and the easier spending policy that 
would prevail would also help to swell the receipts of the 
Treasury. All told, these benefits of additional revenue, 
both direct and indirect—estimated to be $250,000,000 by 
Comptroller Tremaine—outweigh any possible loss that 
might be incurred by the Treasury through the repeal of 
the capital-gains tax. 

The modification of the capital-gains tax would also go a 
long way toward remedying other evils so noticeable at the 
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present time. I refer to the flow of American funds to for- 
eign countries, such as Canada and England. These funds 
are used largely to purchase and sell American securities 
in these foreign markets, This causes not only a direct loss 
of revenue to our Government, but also interferes with the 
control of American securities by our Securities Exchange 
Commission. The problem of tax-exempt securities would 
be ameliorated, since there would no longer exist as much 
pressure on the wealthy to pile up their funds in tax-exempt 
securities. 

Lastly, I wish to point out that England, France, Ger- 
many, and practically all other civilized nations have 
shunned the idea of treating capital gains as income. Even 
in our own country we have attempted and are still attempt- 
ing to segregate capital gains and losses from income. As 
early as 1921 the House Ways and Means Committee recog- 
nized the need of treating capital gains apart from regular 
income when it made the following statement: 

The sale of farms, mineral properties, and other capital assets 
is now seriously retarded by the fact that gains and profits earned 
over a series of years are under the present law taxed as a lump 
sum (and the amount of surtax greatly enhanced thereby) in the 


year in which the profit is realized. Many such sales, with their 


ble profit taking and consequent increase of the tax revenue, 


ave been blocked by this feature of the present law. 

At that time Congress came to the conclusion that a flat 
rate of 1244 percent should be levied on gains from the sale 
of capital assets held over 2 years, and that such capital 
gains should not be taxed at the current rates applicable to 
ordinary income, which rates reached a maximum of 58 
percent. Following the adoption of the flat rate of 12% 
percent, an increase of over 31 times was reported in capital 
gains by 75 individuals who had a net income of $1,000,000 
or more in 1924. It cannot be denied that this flat rate did 
bring about transactions on the part of individuals in the 
higher surtax brackets which would not have occurred but 
for this lowered rate. There was also a decided net gain 
in revenue to the Government. 

Now if all this happened when the income-tax schedule of 
rates was much lower than the present schedule with its 
combined total normal and surtax of 79 percent, it is logical 
to expect an even greater effect on the release of dormant 
capital if the capital gains and loss tax were modified in the 
manner I have suggested. 

Again in 1927, 1928, and 1933, Congress or one or more of 
its committees recognized that the then existing capital 
gains tax provisions were defective. The present relief pro- 
visions provided for capital gains and losses is entirely in- 
adequate. It must be realized also that in the case of cor- 
porations the tax offers no relief whatsoever, as the reduc- 
tions of capital gains and losses, according to the length of 
time that the capital asset was held, applies only to indi- 
viduals and not to corporations. 

In the bill that I have proposed, gains and losses realized 
from the sale of capital assets that were held for a period of 
over 1 year would be eliminated from the income tax. The 
1-year period is designed to tax speculation while still allow- 
ing the majority of individuals and corporations to employ 
their funds in the most productive manner. 

I believe that the passage of my bill (H. R. 7152) is highly 
desirable, because it would accomplish the following results: 
(1) Allow capital and labor to flow more easily into the most 
productive places; (2) correct, in a large measure, the evil 
consequences brought about by freezing of capital assets; 
(3) help decrease the severity of the business cycle; (4) elim- 
inate an important cause of unhealthy stock-market booms 
and crashes; (5) increase employment of labor; (6) be of 
special aid to the building trades, heavy-goods industries, 
and the real-estate market; (7) curb, to a large degree, the 
outfiow of American capital to foreign countries; (8) make 
our tax laws more just and equitable by (a) putting capital 
losses on a par with capital gains, (b) no longer taxing real 
capital losses which, under the guise of depreciated money 
or some form of inflation, appear as capital gains, (c) end 
the conflict between the capital-gains tax and the gift taxes, 
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(d) distinguish clearly for once and for all the difference 
between capital gains and recurrent annual income, and (e) 
simplifying our tax structure; (9) ameliorate the present 
problem of tax-exempt securities; (10) increase the total 
revenue of the Federal Government and also those revenues 
of our State and local governments, 

Surely the achievement of these aims would benefit the 
mass of American people, and we should not be forced to 
kenia the next session of Congress before considering 

III. 


Nazi Activity in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1937 


DIALOGUE BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, AND 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, OF MASSACHUSETTS, JULY 2, 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
dialogue: 

Mr. CELLER. Congressman McCormack, you were chairman of 
a committee established in the Seventy-third 
vestigate Nazi, communistic, and other un-American activities 
in the United States. Your committee has made very startling 
discoveries. The Nation would appreciate some word from you 
concerning your effective work. Tell us something of the Nazi 
campaign now in progress 8 our American youth. 

Mr. McCormack. In man 


the 
of this teaching? 

Mr. McCormack. They are trained to disbelieve in our form 
of Government—a democracy. They are ordered to express fealty 
and loyalty to Nazi rulers and institutions, despite the fact that 
these instructors and the youth are, in many instances, nat- 
uralized American citizens or American citizens by birth. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, our youth today are being poisoned 


with political doctrines and philosophy which are utterly con- 
trary to the doctrines and principles upon which our American 


Do you know whether these instructors are in the hire of 
Hitler, ne Goebbels, and their cohorts? 

Mr. McCormack. Undoubtedly so. Our investigation disclosed 
that Hl spares no expense in sending agents and emissaries 
all over the world, and 5 to the United States, to teach 
subversive doctrines, to the end that the swastika may influence 
the national and political fabric of our country. It has also been 
clearly shown that Hitler does not hesitate to obtain his objec- 
tives by fair or foul means, 

Mr. What sem you mean by that? Be more explicit. 


and 
German blood in the United States, threatening injury to their 
eee Germany-Nazi-land unless they obey his orders and 


Mr. CELLER. Yes; I am informed that the past records of Ger- 
man diplomats are very instructive as a gage of the Nazi methods 
and activities abroad. Take the case of the new German consul 
general recently appointed to the German consulate at San Fran- 

Baron Von Killinger. He arrived in New York secretly, 9 
days before he was expected, and eluded the ship reporters. He 
became the Reich police commissar for Saxony, and as such en- 
couraged the formation of groups to make raids across the border 
into Czechoslovakia to “wipe out the democratic and Jewish 


Heese poia iA 

5 therefore, Hitler has given San Francisco a 
Nazi agent gifted in spreading propaganda against Jews, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and all those who abide by the principles of our 
American democracy. 
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Mr. McCormack. He will, therefore, bear watching; not only he 
but also other diplomatic representatives of Germany to the 
United States. They are reported to represent the beginning 

a new era in Nazi propaganda in the United States. They are 
well trained in diplomacy as they are skilled in the art of propa- 
ganda Their instructions are to influence our foreign and do- 
mestic policy as not to have it interfere with Hitler’s plans to 
Nazi-ize America, 

Mr. CELLER. In the face of what you say, what shall the remedy 
be? 

Mr. McCormack. There shall be everlasting need for vigilance. 
We will have to watch Hitler’s diplomatic representatives here and 
others like hawks. 

Mr. CELLER. Did you examine the activities of the American 
branch of the German National Socialist Party? 

Mr. McCormack. Their activities are extensive and most obnox- 
ious and poisonous to American doctrines. The German-Ameri- 
can Bund is the name of the official Nazi organization in Amer- 
ica. It has more than 100 branches as well as thousands of mem- 
bers scattered throughout the country. Its official organ is the 
Deutsche Weckruf und Beobachter (Bay-O-Bakter). Recently 
most intemperate antireligious attacks have occupied its front 
pages. Its tirades against Cardinal Mundelein have been shock- 
ing. It has the temerity to urge German-American Catholics to 
desert the Catholic Church. 

Mr. CELLER. I presume this Nazi propaganda in America is engi- 
neered by that marplot Joseph Goebbels, Minister for Propaganda 
and Enlightenment, in Berlin. 

Mr. McCormack. You are correct. He is the evil spirit who is 
seeking to harm our institutions of government. During the last 
several years he has sent over to this country numerous profes- 
sors and pseudo professors and others to spread the doctrines of 
the Nazi movement. According to evidence that you, Congress- 
man CELLER, presented a few days ago to the House Judiciary 
Committee some of these persons are: Prof. Julius Richter, of 
the University of Berlin. functioning as part of the Nazi Faith 
Movement, now teaching at the Biblical Seminary in New York; 
Dr. Norbert Zimmer, a so-called scientific lecturer; Capt. Henry 
Beamish: the latter is a British Fascist leader, aided by one 
Dr. Krager; Hanns Munz, actor and lecturer; Ida M. Eversden, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Colin Ross, lecturer, traveler, and writer; Ulrich 
Rheinberg; the Reverend Mr. Becker, from Giessem; Rudolph 
Malek; Otto Doelz; Kurt Klinge; Josef Danner, theatrical director 
at Pittsburgh; Dr. Otto Vollbehr; Thea Rasche, aviatrix; Ernst 
Reichard, president of the German Advertising Federation; and 
others. This list is far from complete. 

The German Embassy at Washington, I am informed, pay cer- 
tain professors to make pro-Nazi speeches and to write pro-Nazi 
articles. Henry Albert Phillips’ Germany Today and Tomorrow 
is in the main propaganda. All manner and kinds of vicious 
propagandist articles are inspired by and paid for by the Ger- 
man propaganda ministry. 

Berlin subsidizes numerous German film theaters showing Nazi 
films exclusively. 

In 19 American cities we find well-organized Nazi literature 
centers, 

Mr. CELLER. Such information should take America by the nape 
of the neck, as it were, and make it realize the danger of allowing, 
without let or hindrance, this vile Nazi propaganda to circulate. 
At least, its true origin should be made known. 

More than 20 schools for German children have been set up; and 
teachers are imported from the Reich, by these Nazi school au- 
thorities, to implant antisemetic and antireligious venom in the 
hearts and the minds of young German-Americans. 

For example, Hitler and his associates have set up, as of Feb- 
ruary 15, a school for Nazi officials. Hitler's government pays all 
of the expenses. 

Hitler agents have also established Nazi military camps in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas, Wisconsin, 
and California, and other States. 

Such Nazi influence in this country seem limitless, and efforts 
must be made sooner or later to label it, so that Americans can be 
forewarned. 

Mr. McCormack. I quite agree with you. In common parlance, 
the Nation does not know the “half of it.“ Up my way in Boston, 
and even in your New York district, all manner and kinds of con- 
cessions and inducements are offered by the German Government 
to influence and spread Nazi propaganda in the United States. 
The Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd Lines were 
shown by our special committee to have been involved in trans- 
porting agents here and supporting the movement in this country. 
Many German firms doing business here have been commanded to 
finance Nazi agents. Many New York, Boston, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia firms are hotbeds for Nazi secret and anti-American 
activities, 

Numerous private American travel bureaus furnish all manner 
and kinds of information to the Nazi government. Nazi govern- 
ment spies abound everywhere. 

Mr. CELLER. I am informed there is an organization known as 
the German-American Consumer’s League, which is a direct sub- 
sidary of the German-American League. It operates among small 
German-American shopkeepers. Its members are very militant in 
promoting the anti-Jewish boycott. Articles sponsored by this 
organization haye appeared in the Deutsche Wekruf und Be- 
obachter (Bay-O-Bakter), specifically calling for a boycott on Jew- 
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ish merchants in the most obscene verbiage, in fact, in language 
which clearly violates American laws. The next step is a vigorous 
3 against Catholic and Protestant merchants who oppose 

Mr. McCormack. In Nazi camps, especially one in New Jersey 
and one on Long Island, N. Y., children in three youth divisions 
between 8 and 18 years of age, are instructed in the Nazi neo- 
pagan faith movement, and all Christian churches, and particu- 
larly the Catholic churches, are held up to ridicule. These camps 
are subsidized by money coming from Germany. 

I presume Hitler and his cohorts, from a religious standpoint, 
are trying to do here what they are attempting in Germany. 

Mr. CELLER. That is undoubtedly true. It is well to know that 
there is a bitter struggle going on today between the cross and 
the swastika. On the one side, all the churches are united by a 
common peril that seeks to destroy the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. Hitler would kill liberty of conscience and liberty of 
confession. Aided by Goering and Goebbels, he would set up a 
sort of pagan totalitarianism, They wish to set themselves up as 
Gods of Valhalla. 

Mr. McCormack. They want to destroy all Christian charity in 

Germany as well as throughout the rest of the world. Nazi sacri- 
fice and pitiless cruelty shall be the watchwords. All priests and 
ministers who will not bow down in servile obeisance are to re- 
ceive the policeman’s club and shall be consigned to concentration 
camps. 
Mr. CELLER. Adolf Hitler's Jew-baiting friend, Julius Streicher, 
recently roared at Nurenberg: “Every Catholic priest convicted 
must be beheaded! Since I no longer belong to the church, I 
am much nearer to God.” 

Mr. McCormack. Certainly, we who proudly cherish as one of 
our greatest achievements freedom of religion, must needs watch 
these activities—such obnoxious utterings as that of Streicher 
and other Nazi leaders must not and, with vigilance, never will 
find root in our soil. Streicher’s office is a sort of clearing house 
for hundreds of paid Nazi propagandists in the United States. 

Mr. CELLER. What is to be done? 

Mr. McCormack. We must give pitiless publicity to their ne- 
farious activities. Americans should be made aware of the 
sources of this propaganda. The decision can be left to en- 
lightened public opinion. 

However, I have offered, Con CELLER, as you know, 
H. R. 1591, which compels foreign propagandists to register with 
our Secretary of State. This will expose them to the pitiless 
light of publicity. The passage of this bill will label such propa- 
ganda just as the law requires us to label poison. 


Colorado-Big Thompson Transmountain Water 
Diversion Project 


Not to bring new land under cultivation but to supplement 
existing but deficient water supply to 615,000 acres of highly de- 
veloped and long-settled land in northeastern Colorado, with an 
assessed valuation of $150,000.000 and a present population of 
175,000. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the Colorado con- 
gressional delegation of four Congressmen and two Senators 
unanimously and most earnestly entreat the House to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill providing for an initial appropriation of 
$900,000 from the reclamation fund to begin construction of 
the Colorado-Big Thompson transmountain water diversion 
project. 

This is the first time the Colorado delegation has ever 
asked the Congress for an appropriation in aid of a reclama- 
tion project for the “eastern slope” of our State, where 
approximately a million of our people live. 

This project will not bring new acreage under cultivation. 
It will supplement the existing but at present insufficient 
water supply of 615,000 acres of highly developed and long- 
settled land in northeastern Colorado, with a present assessed 
valuation of over $150,000,000 and a present population of 
175,000 people. This supplemental supply will be furnished 
by bringing 310,000 acre-feet of water annually from the 
headwaters of the Colorado River through a tunnel piercing 
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the Continental Divide to the Big Thompson River and 
thence largely by existing irrigation canals to lands which 
have been settled and under cultivation for upward of 60 to 
70 years. 

The appropriation sought would come from the reclama- 
tion fund and not from the general funds of the Treasury. 
The cost of the project will be paid back to the reclamation 
fund pursuant to the provisions of the Reclamation Act. 
As the lands to be benefited are in a rich and substantial 
community, settled for almost three quarters of a century, 
there can be no question about the cost being repaid. There 
will be no requests for moratoriums. 

Furthermore, the project will constitute a permanent ad- 
dition to the capital account not only of Colorado but of the 
United States. It will increase the tax income of both the 
State and the Nation. 

PROJECT SURVEYED AND STUDIED FOR 2 YEARS BY RECLAMATION BUREAU 


This project has been surveyed and studied with great 
care for 2 years by the Bureau of Reclamation and full and 
elaborate reports, plans, designs, and detailed estimates have 
been made. A summary of the nature and character of the 
project is set forth in Senate Document No. 80 of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, 

In the synopsis of the report of the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project, filed with the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior, it is stated: 


The pioneer settlers in this western area came here originally to 
find gold. Large numbers, when they did not find it, drifted on to 
other “diggings.” A few saw the possibilities of the combination 
of land and irrigation water to produce foodstuffs needed by the 
gold miner and gold seeker. While their income was not as specu- 
lative, it was far more certain. Others, encouraged by the example 
of these earlier pioneers, followed in their footsteps until in the 
year of Colorado’s highest gold production, 1900, the total mineral 
production of the State was $50,614,000, while her total agriculture 
amounted to only $25,500,000. In the year 1916, however, the 
mineral production was $49,200,000 and the products of agriculture 
amounted to $75,300,000. 

This project is in need of supplemental water, not because of 
land exploiting or speculation, but through the gradual change to 
& more t type of agriculture requiring more and later 
water, and to the gradual diminishing stream flow over the last 
16-year period. 

It is not the object of this project to bring new lands under 
cultivation but to stabilize and make secure the production on 
lands already now under the irrigation systems which are pro- 
vided with inadequate water supplies. 

There are 175,000 people living within the boundaries of this 
project, a greater portion of whom derive their livelihood either 
directly or indirectly from the irrigated lands and the attending 
industries. The counties of Boulder, Larimer. Weld, Morgan, Logan, 
Sedgwick, and the portion of Washington County that is irrigated, 
im 1936 had an assessed valuation of $186,000,000, which does not 
include the $34,239,000 that has been put into their irrigation 
systems, which are not taxable. 

This area feed-lot fattens about one-fourth of all the sheep and 
one-eleyenth of all the cattle in the United States, and during the 
10-year period, in addition to the crop raised and fed in the area, 
an average of $3,500,000 per year was spent outside the area for 
fattening feeds, mostly for corn from the Middle West and cotton- 
seed from the South. 

Because this project is now well settled, having developed its 
necessary institutions that make up a going social and economic 
state, it has the following outstanding features: 

The annual losses in crop value now due to lack of supplemental 
water measures one-sixth of the cost of this project. 

The agricultural and livestock resources are developed to their 
highest degree with water available. 

The supplemental water supply is adequate and dependable. 
There would be one season’s requirements stored in advance of use. 

There would be an increase in tax income for both State and 
Nation. 

The area affords ample security for repayment. 

Adequate protection is provided for water users on the Colorado 
River. 

Greater social stability is assured through increased income due 
to the reduction in drought hazards and higher-priced crops. 

The cost of this project is insignificant when compared to the 
wealth created for the generations to come. 

In time the mineral wealth of this great State will be exhausted, 
but her lands, if properly farmed, and her waters, if properly con- 
served, will be an ever-increasing means for the production of 
wealth and social security for all her people. 

PROJECT WILL NOT INVADE THE SURFACE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK OR IN ANY WAY IMPAIR ITS BEAUTY 


Considerable misleading propaganda has been circulated 
among Members of Congress to the effect that this project 
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will invade the surface of Rocky Mountain National Park. 
The fact is that no part of the surface of the park will be dis- 
turbed. The tunnel will run far below the surface of the 
park, at a depth varying from a few hundred feet to several 
thousand. Both portals of the tunnel will be outside the 
limits of the park. No other structures in connection with the 
project will be within the boundaries of the park. 

The engineers of the Reclamation Bureau in their report 
make the following statement in reference to the effect of the 
construction of this project upon the Rocky Mountain 
National Park: 

Every effort has been made in the survey and design of this 
project to not disturb the natural beauties of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park and its surrounding areas. The Continental Divide 
tunnel was lengthened 1.6 miles in order that its extremities 
should fall outside the boundaries of the park. The conduit lead- 
ing from the east portal of the tunnel to power plant no. 1 is to be 
buried and the surface landscaped through the area authorized by 
Congress to be added to the park. The waste from the east portal 
of the tunnel placed in this area is to be terraced and planted with 
evergreen trees. The waste from the west portal is to be used to 


fill up some low areas and render the area suitable for the building 
of summer homes. 


The approach to the western gateway of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park will be along the shores of Shadow Mountain Lake, 
with its fluctuation of only 1 foot, instead of the swampy area that 
now breeds mosquitoes and exposes mud flats in low water. 


ACT OF CONGRESS CREATING ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK EXPRESSLY 
PROVIDED FOR A RECLAMATION PROJECT 

The act of Congress authorizing the creation of Rocky 
Mountain National Park reserved the right for the Bureau 
of Reclamation to survey and construct an irrigation project 
within the boundaries of the park. As we have just seen, 
uo part of the project, except the tunnel far underground, 
will be within the boundaries of the park. Furthermore, 
those of us who are familiar with the proceedings in the 
Colorado Legislature at the time the State statute ceding 
jurisdiction was enacted are confident this cession of juris- 
diction would not have been made if the act of Congress had 
not contained the reservation to the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The act of Congress creating the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, enacted January 26, 1915, and being chapter 19, sec- 
tion 1, volume 38, statutes 798 (title 16, sec. 191, U. S. C.), 
contains the following provision: 

United States Reclamation Service may enter upon and utilize 
for flowage or other p any area within said park which may 


urposes 
be necessary for the development and maintenance of a Govern- 
ment reclamation project. 


The Colorado statute ceding jurisdiction over park area is 
found in Colorado Session Laws, 1929, page 475. 

It may be added to what has been said by the engineers 
in their report that this project will deprive the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park of no water whatsoever. The major por- 
tion of the water to be diverted by the project falls outside 
of the park area, and that portion which falls within the 
park is only diverted from streams after they have left the 
boundaries of the park on their way to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The tunnel through which the water is carried will 
be on an average several thousand feet below the surface of 
the park. The tunnel will pass through solid granite rocks 
of the Continental Divide. It will not, therefore, be observ- 
able nor will it have any effect upon any part or aspect of 
the park surface. 


CONCLUSIONS OF BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The report of the Bureau of Reclamation upon this project 
closes with the following conclusions: 


(1) There is a large area (615,000 acres) of irrigated land in 
northeastern Colorado, the major portion of which has an inade- 
quate water supply. 

(2) The feasible storage possibilities with the available water 
supply in the area have been exhausted. 

(3) There is at least an available water supply of 310,000 acre- 
feet on the upper drainage area of the Colorado River that can be 
3 to supplement the present water supply on the eastern 

pe. 

(4) That the diversion of this quantity of water from the Colo- 
rado River watershed will not interfere with or encroach upon the 
present or future irrigation along the Colorado River and tribu- 
taries within the State with the protection provided in the 
Green Mountain Reservoir. 
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(5) That the plan for the project here laid out appears entirely 
feasible from a construction point of view. 

(6) That the cost of construction, estimated at $2 per acre- 
foot per annum over the repayment period of 40 years, is less than 
storage water is now commanding, and that it will increase the 
crop values five or more times this annual cost, showing its eco- 
nomic worth. 

(7) That the power developments that may be made in the six 
power plants will produce a large quantity of cheap hydroelectric 
poner that will materially benefit Denver and a large surrounding 

rritory. 

(8) That the revenues from power plant no. 1 will pay for the 
power features as set up under the initial power development and 
furnish energy for pumping at Granby pumping plant free, and will 
also pay for the operation of the system to the point. where the 
water is diverted from the Big Thompson to the storage reservoirs. 

(9) That the cost of the irrigation feature of the project is within 
the ability of the water users to pay. 


ALL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CITIZENS OF COLORADO HAVE BEEN COMPOSED 

The Senate, in the Seventy-fourth Congress, passed an 
amendment to the Interior Department appropriation bill 
authorizing the construction of this project. This amend- 
ment, however, was not accepted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, largely because there were then, and had been for 
some years, differences between the citizens and water users 
on the eastern and western sides of the Continental Divide in 
Colorado as to the terms and conditions under which this 
project should be constructed. These differences have been 
completely adjusted within the last month and representa- 
tives of both sections in the State of Colorado interested in 
this matter have agreed in not only approving but urging its 
construction. The following letters evidence this agreement: 


JUNE 11, 1937. 
Hon. HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: There is attached hereto the portion of 
the report on the Colorado-Big Thompson project in Colorado 
covering the principles and stipulations governing the construc- 
tion and operation of said project for the protection of the rights 
and interests dependent on the Colorado River in Colorado. 

The provisions contained therein have been considered by the 
Northern Colorado Water Users’ Association, representing the irri- 
gation and other interests on the eastern slope in Colorado, and we 
respectfully submit that they are satisfactory and meet the ap- 
proval of said association. 

We ask that acknowledgment be made of this communication. 

Respectfully yours, 
88 COLORADO WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tuomas A. Nixon, Attorney. 
June 11, 1937. 
Hon. HARoLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: There is attached hereto the portion of 
the report on the Colorado-Big Thompson project in Colorado coy- 
ering the principles and stipulations governing the construction 
and operation of said project for the protection of the rights and 
interests dependent on the Colorado River in Colorado. 

The provisions contained therein have been considered by the 
Western Slope Protective Association, representing the irrigation 
and other interests on the western slope in Colorado, and we re- 
spectfully submit that they are satisfactory and meet the approval 
of said association. 

We ask that acknowledgment be made of this communication. 

ours, 
a The WESTERN SLOPE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
SILMON SMITH, Secretary. 
CLIFFORD H. Strong, Director. 
A. C. SUDAN, 
Special Representative of Grand County. 


In the synopsis of the report, which is printed as Senate 
Document No. 80, certain general principles governing the 
manner of construction and operation of the project are set 
forth. The report summarizes these primary purposes as 
follows: 


The project, therefore. must be operated in such a manner as to 
most nearly effect the following primary purposes: 

1. To preserve the vested and future rights in irrigation. 

2. To preserve the fishing and recreational facilities and the 
scenic attractions of Grand Lake, the Colorado River, and the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 

3. To preserve the present surface elevations of the water in 
Grand Lake and to prevent a variation in these elevations greater 
than their normal fluctuation. 

4. To so conserve and make use of these waters for irrigation, 
power, industrial development, and other purposes as to create 
the greatest benefits. 

5. To maintain conditions of river flow for the benefit of domes- 
tic and sanitary uses of this water, 
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These primary purposes and the manner of their accom- 
plishment are set forth in detail in the report. 

The Colorado delegation trust that this meritorious proj- 
ect will receive the favorable vote of the House. 


Tour of the Boy Scouts of Clinton, Iowa, in 1921 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1937 


ARTICLE ADDRESSED TO THE BOY SCOUTS 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the following article 
addressed to the Boy Scouts: 


Fellow scouts, while you are gathered together here in Wash- 
ington attending the 1937 Jamboree I should like to review with 
you an eventful automobile tour staged by the Boy Scouts of 
Clinton, Iowa, during 1921. That tour established a record be- 
cause of its magnitude and originality that remains unequaled in 
Scout annals to the present time. 

On this tour there were 191 Boy Scouts and 95 adults who left 
Clinton June 20 and returned July 26. During that more than a 
month of traveling they covered a total of 3,000 miles. Yellow- 
stone National Park was the western objective of the trek. The 
caravan had 65 passenger cars besides 5 large trucks to handle 
baggage and camping equipment. There was included a com- 
plete commissary department, a motion-picture outfit both for 
the showing and taking of pictures, medical and hospital supplies, 
automobile mechanics’ tools and parts for machines, and band 
instruments. Camping out every night and enjoying to the fullest 
the outdoor life, this group crossed and recrossed the Great 
Plains territory between the east and west limits of the Louisiana 

In towns en route, where overnight stops were had, a special 
motion-picture film was shown depicting scenes in Clinton and 
the activities of Scouts making their preparations for the trip. 
While the film was being shown in these various places a band 
comprised of Boy Scouts rendered a concert. This was followed 
by a capable speaker who explained the purpose of the trip and 
told of the inestimable good influence the Boy Scout movement 
has had and will have upon our American life. Mind you, this 
was 16 years ago. 

The trip had two main objectives. These were educational and 
recreational. Every opportunity was utilized to instruct the boy 
in various degrees of self-reliance while camping out. Many 
communities en route appointed committees who pointed out to 
the group the particular points of interest in their vicinities. An 
intimate and first-hand knowledge of this splendid and beautiful 
country, the “bread basket of the Nation”, was acquired by every 
boy. A knowledge that for them was a liberal education in itself. 

To be eligible for the trip, each boy was required to pass certain 
specified physical tests and attain to certain requirements in 
Scouting. Each Scout contributed $25 to defray expenses of the 
tour. He was required to earn this money and save it through the 
medium of a savings account by depositing therein $2 per week. 
A banker with the group on tour handled the personal funds and 
each boy was restricted to a maximum expenditure of 25 cents per 
day. A postmaster was appointed, who checked all incoming and 
outgoing mail daily. 

During the trip there were swims in pools and lakes, trout and 
barbecue dinners flavored with true western hospitality were pro- 
vided, points of interest on side trips were visited, and everything 
done to arouse and sustain the eager interest of the group. At the 
Pine Ridge Reservation hundreds of Indians were observed in their 
annual festival rites. These consisted of ceremonial dances, con- 
tests of various kinds, and other manifestations of Indian lore. 

A very detailed and complete motion picture was taken of the 
tour showing the most interesting places and events. This picture 
was later routed back over the entire itinerary giving those who had 
so liberally contributed to the success of the trip an opportunity to 
enjoy the pleasant experiences of these boys. The film is still 
intact and is shown each year at the annual “get-together” of 
Clinton Boy Scouts. 

How well the citizenry of Clinton built and invested in future 
American citizens by making the tour possible is attested after 
16 years by the large number of those boys who are outstanding 
citizens today in Clinton and other communities. Many of us 
who participated in that event now fully appreciate the expendi- 
ture of time, effort, and money by those good citizens of Clinton 
and realize how much their unselfish devotion to the Scout move- 
ment helped to make us conscious of our American heritage and 
paved the way for a better understanding of the demands of true 
citizenship and successful manhood. 
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The Late Justice Holmes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 6), 1937 


TRIBUTE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


from the Supreme Court of Mr. Justice Holmes. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
t in Readers’ of July 1987 of article appearing in 
pii New work Herald Tribune] 


When Justice Holmes resigned, Walter Lippmann wrote: “There 
few who, reading Judge Holmes’ letter of resignation, will 
a life done in the great style. This, they 


at 
E 
E 
i 


influence—everything when 
sion falls away and leaves neither fear nor disappointment in its 
wake.” 


The Colorado-Big Thompson Project in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED CUMMINGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRED CUMMINGS, OF COLORADO 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following statement: 


To all Members of Congress: 

Object: To bring 310,000 acre-feet of supplemental water to 
615,000 acres of highly developed land in northeastern Colorado by 
transmountain diversion through tunnel under Continental Divide. 

Estimated cost: By engineers for United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation, after 2 years of study. 3 $25,000,000; power, $19,- 
000,000. Irrigation costs to be d back to Government through 
tax on all property in district with population of 175,000 and tax- 
able value of $150,000,000 and sale of water. Market for large 
amount of power already existing. 

Crop values: District already raises average of $40,000,000 annu- 
ally. Livestock feeding in dry lots, additional $20,000,000. Prin- 
cipal crops: Sugar beets, potatoes, pinto beans, hay, and some 


Legal rights: Rights to construct reclamation works within area 
reserved in act of Congress of 1915 creating Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. Rights of transmountain diversion of water out of 
Colorado River Basin reserved in Colorado River compact; also in 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Controversial point: Tunnel 13 miles long passing under ete 
Mountain National Park, both portals outside present 


adequate water for park uses and 
imize construction scars within the authorized boundary of 


Status of project: Engineers’ report favorable; authorization and 
appropriation passed by United States Senate and by conference 
commit 


ture, 
agri eastern and western slope people 
in Colorado was not completed until after the Interior Department 
Pa Den Dora POES OE ee 
measure first to the Senate. 


Second District, Colorado. 

Construçtion of Auxiliary Vessels for the Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J OHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, as a Representative from the 
Pacific coast, and particularly from the State of California, 
I am vitally interested in the passage of this authorization 
bill. 

Our citizens on the Pacific coast are aware that the enact- 
ment of this bill will, first, augment and increase the effi- 
ciency of the United States Navy; and this is of prime im- 
portance, as every present indication is that the fleet will 
remain in the Pacific. 

Secondly, the Senate bill as reported by the House Naval 
Affairs Committee carries the following amendment: 


cf kt any bid for the construction on the Pacific coast of any 
the vessels authorized by this act shall have a differential of 
35 Sapo VARS, al be cette oe ele 
of the Navy in awarding contracts for the construction of said 


This is not the first time the Congress has been requested 
to enact a shipbuilding differential in favor of Pacific-coast 
construction. We have this provision in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act passed by the last Congress which is now being so 
efficiently administered by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. When this body requests bids for the construction 
of new merchant vessels this 6-percent differential will be in 
force, 

The same provision was included, last Congress, in H. R. 
10978, a bill similar to that which the House is considering 
today, which has as its purpose the authorization of the 
construction of auxiliary vessels, Members of Congress from 
the Pacific coast have appeared before committees on be- 
half of the Pacific coast shipbuilding differential in each of 
the hearings on bills seeking to authorize ship construction. 

It is absolutely impossible for the Pacific coast shipyards 
to compete with shipyards on the Atlantic seaboard without 
this differential. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated that the citizens of the United 
States on the Pacific coast are aware of the need of this 
provision in the bill. They are aware of it because the un- 
fortunate dilapidated condition of our shipyards stands 
before them at all times. They are aware of it because 
skilled labor which is necessary for the efficient operation of 
yards constructing vessels have either found it necessary to 
leave the Pacific coast to follow their vocation or to change 
their mode of making a living. 

Fifty percent of the vessels authorized under this act and 
the auxiliary ship bill of last Congress must by the pro- 
vision of the law be constructed in navy yards. Our navy 
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yard at Mare Island is not suited for the construction of 
large vessels, but it is particularly efficient in the construc- 
tion of vessels such as those authorized by this bill. 

In the event of an emergency or major engagement on 
the Pacific, we will need every skilled mechanic developed 
at Mare Island, and in addition to that, Mr. Speaker, we 
need every skilled mechanic which will be developed if our 
abandoned private yards on the Pacific coast are once more 
teeming with activity. 

What is the basis of the committee's presentation of the 
authorization bill presently under consideration? The basis 
of this bill is national defense. Mr. Speaker, the basis of 
the committee amendment is also fundamentally that of 
national defense and adequate repair and construction facili- 
ties are as necessary to a mobile naval force as the ships 
themselves. 

The benefits which accrue to labor and industry due to 
the construction of naval facilities, regardless of location 
of the yards, are concentrated in the East. When we build 
a bridge on the Pacific coast or construct vessels such as 
those authorized by this bill, we have to turn to the East for 
our steel and it is fabricated here. We are in no position 
there to produce it. If we should blindly pursue the policy 
of building all our ships on the Atlantic coast and disregard 
the action of Congress in the past on bills similar to this 
measure, we are going to find our fleet crippled and as out 
of touch with the sources of construction and repair as if 
they were permanently stationed in the Philippines. 

Any additional cost which might accrue due to the en- 
forcement of the committee amendment is amply justified 
by the return that we will gain in national security, in 
preparedness, and from the cost of returning crippled ships 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast for repair. 

We have only one shipyard capable of making major 
repairs, and that is now located in Bremerton, Wash., and 
is part of the Navy facilities. This yard cannot be used for 
construction. It must be kept open and available for fleet 
repairs. Should the Bremerton yard be taxed to capacity 
our private yards are not now prepared to share the burden 
which is their responsibility in the event of a major engage- 
ment on the Pacific. 

Mr, Speaker, I commend the committee amendment to 
the House and request that the Pacific coast be given the 
only means possible which will rehabilitate our shipyards 
and rebuild one of our greatest and most important of our 
national industries on the Pacific coast. 


Construction of Auxiliary Vessels for the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, while I desire to place my- 
self on record at this time as unqualifiedly favoring the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 2193 as amended by your Committee on 
Naval Affairs, I am calling your attention to section 3, an 
amendment reported by the committee and reading as fol- 
lows: 

Any bid for the construction on the Pacific coast of any of the 
vessels authorized by this act shall have a differential of 6 percent 
in its favor which shall be considered by the Secretary of the 
Navy in awarding contracts for the construction of said vessels. 

This new section gives no advantage to shipyards on the 
Pacific coast, but it does attempt to neutralize existing disad- 
vantages which are in large part responsible for the strangu- 
lation of Pacific coast shipbuilding since the World War. 

In many respects Nature has been more than kind to the 
Pacific slope, but iron ore west of the Rocky Mountains is 

‘practically nonexistent. The result is that practically all 
ol the material essential to ship construction is produced 
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and, at least partially, fabricated near the Atlantic seaboard. 
The transportation cost alone erects a differential against 
the Pacific coast. The seriousness of the resulting situation 
is aptly illustrated by the fact that ship construction on the 
west coast has practically ceased to exist, and the once active 
shipyards are rapidly becoming mere monuments to a 
departed glory. 

Although this loss has been economically serious to our 
Western States, much more is involved than the economic 
loss to commerce and to industry. 

National defense is the sole excuse for the existence of a 
navy. This Congress and the immediately preceding Con- 
gresses have responded most generously to the need for pro- 
tection against any outside emergency or international com- 
plication. We are building a navy of which we are most 
justly proud. We earnestly hope that there may never be 
occasion to use that Navy, but, if and when we do, we must 
recognize that there will be casualties among the vessels of 
the Navy. Those casualties might easily become major dis- 
asters if there were no available shipyards thoroughly 
mechanically equipped and manned by an efficient, trained 
personnel, 

Prior to the World War the shipyards and the personnel 
were on the West coast ready for action, but, although the 
shipyards remain and can be made ready for use, the master 
craftsmen, once so numerous in our Pacific coast cities, have 
scattered to the corners of the earth, and no apprentices 
have been trained to replace them. Such men cannot be 
created by act of Congress, by appropriation of money, or 
by a wave of patriotic emotion. They must be trained in 
the school of experience. That experience can be gained 
pester ship construction and through ship construction 


In the naval authorization bill of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, and in the Merchant Marine Act, we have definitely 
established the precedent of a 6-percent differential in favor 
of ship construction on the Pacific coast, By the adoption 
of the committee amendment to this bill we are merely con- 
tinuing the principle of fair play. 

If any question should arise as to whether or not this dif- 
ferential should be permanent, it is my judgment that it is 
probable that with the reopening of activity and with the 
development of a new trained force economies will result 
which will enable us to very materially reduce the necessity 
for preferential treatment. 

The existing navy yards at Bremerton and at Mare Island 
are excellent as far as they go, but they would be totally 
inadequate to handle any major emergency arising in Pacific 
waters. Transportation of crippled ships through the Pan- 
ama Canal is too ridiculous for serious consideration. For 
reasons which are thoroughly understood our Navy is based 
on the Pacific coast, and most of us recognize that the 
theater of world affairs is shifting to the Orient. The prob- 
abilities are strong that a major naval force will be perma- 
nently maintained on the Pacific coast. 

Other members of the committee have conclusively proved 
the necessity for the authorization of the construction of 
these auxiliary craft, and I am convinced that you will join 
with us in supporting the bill along with its committee 
amendments. 


Detroit River Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, as an avenue of 
commerce, the Detroit River is important not only to the 
region of Detroit and the towns within the littoral area of the 
Detroit River and its tributaries on the American side, but, 
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on account of the interstate character of the industries lo- 
cated here, it constitutes a section of a water route over 
which goods are carried to and from other parts of the 
country, giving it a public value, Nation-wide in scope. 

Therefore, to secure the greatest benefit to the people and 
to the industries on this artery of commerce, and to the 
people of the country at large, it is necessary to develop 
harbor and other shipping facilities to the highest possible 
degree, in that traffic from the Great Lakes may have safe 
passage and adequate dockage at all points along the shore 
of the river. This can be done by a modification of the 
present channel system through the construction of a chan- 
nel 250 feet wide and 21 feet deep, extending from deep 
water on the west side of Grosse Isle, near the Upper Grosse 
Isle Bridge, to a point about 1,700 feet below the Lower 
Grosse Isle Bridge, and terminating in a turning basin 17 
acres in area on the west side of the channel. 

In order to give a clearer view of this project, these facts 
are presented in regard to the Detroit River: 

The Detroit River connects Lakes Huron and Erie and 
separates Michigan on the west from the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, on the east. Its head is in Lake St. Clair, 
57 miles from the lower end of Lake Huron. It flows south 
31 miles to its mouth at Detroit River Light near the west 
end of Lake Erie. Its maximum width is 3% miles. Grosse 
Isle, 9 miles long and 1½ miles wide, is its largest island. 
The value of tonnage passing along this river between 1931 and 
1935 shows a decided upward trend, the value for 1931 being 
$776,352,796 as compared with $1,079,854,740 for 1935. And, 
according to the estimate of the United States Army engi- 
neers, even with increased facilities provided by the new 
channel, traffic will reach full capacity by 1940. 

The estimated cost of the channel west of Grosse Isle, as 
set forth in House Document 205 of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, this being a report submitted to the Speaker by Harry 
H. Woodring, Secretary of War, would be $1,575,000 for 
construction and an annual appropriation of $5,000 for main- 
tenance. Reference to the report will indicate that on ac- 
count of differentials between land-freight and water-borne 
traffic, the completion of this channel would attract many 
more industries to the area and would enable the multiple 
hand of industry to reach out to the hinterland and tap the 
vast resources in iron ore, petroleum, and agricultural pro- 
ducts and, aided by contiguous railroads and improved high- 
ways, carry the raw materials to the factories to be turned 
into finished articles of commerce. 

H. R. 7051, introduced May 14, 1937, authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, designates the Grosse 
Isle channel in the Detroit River as one of the projects to be 
carried forward under the Secretary of War and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, in lines 5 and 6 on page 10 of the 
bill. 


As Congressman of the Thirteenth Michigan District, in 
the heart of the city of Detroit—a city that will be advan- 
tageously influenced by this project, as will the public in gen- 
eral throughout the United States, I appreciate the action of 
the House of Representatives in authorizing this Detroit 
River channel project. 


The Marriage Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


On the bill (H. R. 3408) to amend the Civil Service Act, approved 
January 16, 1883 (repealing sec. 213 of the Economy Act) 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I was unavoid- 
ably absent from the Chamber yesterday on the roll calls 
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on H. R. 3408, to repeal section 213 of the Economy Act, 
which section prevented the employment of both husband 
and wife in the Government service. Had I been present, 
I would have voted against the repeal bill. I was paired 
against it. 

My principal objections to repeal are indicated by two 
interjections I was permitted to make by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BorLeav] during his speech. The first 
was: 

I would like to know who this legislation will benefit outside 
of the District of Columbia. I don't believe there is a husband 
and wife in my congressional district who have jobs in the em- 
ploy of the Government. 

The second was: 

What worries me is the millions of husbands and wives in this 
country who have no jobs, 

A HARDSHIP CASE 

Mr. Speaker, my objection to permitting both husband and 
wife to be in the Government service is motivated by no 
thought of prejudice or discrimination against women in the 
Government service. I have been a lifelong advocate of 
equal rights, but a situation has grown up here in Washington 
that was well illustrated in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing. On the front page were the smiling pictures of a 
husband and wife, smiling over the passage of the repeal bill. 
The wife had lost a $2,900 a year job under the economy act. 
The husband, the paper stated, is an attorney in one of 
the big Government commissions, where he probably receives 
a salary of five or six thousand dollars a year, perhaps more. 
It is doubtful whether he would trade jobs with a Congress- 
man. Friend husband can get five or six thousand a year 
and friend wife get about $3,000 a year, and live in a fine 
apartment and hire servants, and in due time each of them 
retire on a pension of $100 a month. Meantime in the city 
of Washington there are thousands of husbands and wives 
on relief, and worse yet, being cut off relief. Yet many 
Members of Congress would appear te argue that the Gov- 
ernment owes both of these people jobs. 

THE LOWLY W. P, A. ERG 

I stated that I did not believe there was a married couple 
in my district holding down a Government job out there. 
Nor do I think there is a married couple from my district 
holding down Government jobs in Washington. I have, how- 
ever, some thousands of married couples out in my district 
who have nothing on earth to live on except the $52 a month 
the husband is getting from W. P. A., and now hundreds of 
them must be cut off. No man or woman can get a W. P. A. 
job if the other ison W. P. A. Nor can they get on W. P. A. 
if any member of the family has any job anywhere or any 
income. Yet Congress falls all over itself for the poor, un- 
fortunate woman who lost her job and has nothing to live on 
except her husband’s salary of five or six thousand dollars 
a year. It even defeated an amendment to permit both to 
work for the Government provided their joint earnings did 
not exceed $4,000 per year. The sky is the limit. 

It is only a few days since we completed legislation which 
will cut off four or five hundred thousand workers getting 
monthly wages ranging from $19 or $20 to $52 a month. When 
that cut was made the House galleries were not packed with 
women rooting for an appropriation which would keep these 
workers on their jobs. They could not come here. It is only 
when the House has something up for Washington that we 
have any such demonstration in the galleries. 

THE WASHINGTON ATTITUDE 

The ballyhoo for the repeal of section 213 is illustrative of 
the Washington attitude. I will have something to say later 
about its attitude respecting taxation, rents, and other 
things. The Washington attitude is that the Government is 
its oyster. The Government exists for Washington, not 
Washington for the Government. Persons coming from the 
States to enter the Government service invariably tell me 
how they are cold shouldered in the departments, how they 
are resented, treated as intruders. These jobs belong to us, 
is the local attitude, and people coming in here from the 
great open spaces are poaching on our preserves. 
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WASHINGTON PUBLIC CAREER COMMUNITY 

Recently a hurtful sneer has been cast at W. P. A. workers. 
“Career men,” they are called. It has a very harmful signifi- 
cance in the case of “W. P. A.’ers.” They must be chopped 
off. But Washington has not merely career men, it has 
career families. It is a public career community. If Wash- 
ington had a community song, it would be “everybody on the 
pay roll.” Your Uncle Sam is the surest paymaster in the 
world; his hours are not too long, his work not too hard, and 
when the age limit is reached there is the best pension for 
any class of workers in America. When the wife or husband 
has a Government job in Washington, I do not blame the 
other for wanting one, instead of private employment, which 
is actually the case, but I blame Congress for permitting it. 
The bald truth is, Congress would not permit it if it were not 
for the fact that it is immerged in these influences. If the 
people affected were in any other city, they could never in 
the world get a special rule for this legislation. Congress 
has gotten itself so mixed up with Washington that it fre- 
quently fails to distinguish which is which. 


THE WASHINGTON TOWN COUNCIL 

Congress is the city council of Washington. It takes up 
2 of the-20 legislative days in a month. Recently the House 
put in nearly an entire session on a bill to regulate beauty 
shops. By the time the bill passed, it was getting late and 
the Members were in such a lather they adjourned without 
taking up the next bill. The next bill was one regulating 
ene Just think of it! The Congress of the United 

States, overloaded with the most stupendous legislative pro- 
gram in its history dealing with the whole economic struc- 
cid i isi ag ODE ST Ae A Sargon 
beauty parlors and barber shops in Washington. And the 
VV They have been trying for 50 
years to find some other way to handle it, but have gotten 
nowhere. 


“CONGRESSIONAL TAX DODGERS” 


Just before the House took up the heavy work of regu- 
lating beauty and barber shops in Washington, it handled 
another piece of legislation. The papers here were very 
much worked up over it and gave it a lot of space. A 


ernment. When I first read in the papers that this was to 
be attempted, I thought it was a joke, although I ought to 
know that nothing is a joke in Washington which involves 
separating other people from their money. The papers even 
threatened that a roll call would be had and these Con- 
gressmen put on record so the folks back home would know 
about them. I want to submit a bit of detail which the 
Washington papers overlooked. 

The bill was finally passed with the income tax cut out, 
and in its place an increase in real-estate taxes. I want to 
note Washington taxes, but first let me ask why should a 
Member of Congress pay an income tax to the city of Wash- 
ington? He pays a Federal income tax, he is not a resident 
of Washington, and his salary is not paid by the city of 
Washington. It is paid by the people of the United States, 
the same people who built and paid for the city of Wash- 
ington and maintain it. And how! 

WASHINGTON CLASSIFIED 

There are three classes of people in Washington; Gov- 
ernment employees, who number over 100,000; the enormous 
number of transients who come here on business in connec- 
tion with the Government or on pleasure; and the regular 
residenters, who live off of these two classes. Having no 
industries, the Government, in one way or another, directly 
or indirectly, is the sole support of the city of Washington. 
Take the Government out of the picture, and Washington, 
said to be the most beautiful city in the world, would go 
back to the woods and swamps from which it was carved 
at an expense of billions of dollars to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 
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THE SLIDING SCALE 
Washington has a sliding scale of prices. It slides up 
when Congress convenes and it slides down when Congress 
adjourns. There is no secret about this. In addition, Sena- 
tors and Representatives get soaked extra for their titles, 
A friend went out and rented me an apartment for just 50 
percent less than I was asked for it. He may not pass this 
way again”, says W. a much finer 
sentiment, “anything we can do him for, let us do it now.” 

THEY CALL THIS TAXES 
Now, about the increase in real-estate taxes. The tax rate 
on real estate in Washington is 15 mills on the dollar. The 
bill increased it to 17. I think in my home city it is about 
50 mills. It will run around 40 throughout the country. 
Washington has the highest rents and food prices and the 
lowest taxes of any large city in the United States. No sales 
taxes except 2 cents on gasoline, no park taxes for the finest 
system of parks in America, no water taxes, no service taxes. 
And the Government does a lot of other things for them for 


nothing. 

WASHINGTON RELIEF PROJECT NO. 1 
In a way people of Washington are not to be blamed. 
When you are talking about relief projects do not over- 
look Washington. It is relief project no. 1, and permanent. 
If there is a place in the United States where the people feel 
that the Government owes them a living, it is right here. 
There was no depression in Washington. It has been boom- 
ing ever since I have been here. They have gone out in 
the environs and dug out these beautiful trees by the mile in 
every direction to build new additions, and it will take real 
money to live in the cheapest of them. The Government 
employees are not to be singled out for blame if they have 
got the habit. If Congress itself cannot escape, how can the 
Government employees, who are here for life? 


Moratorium on Foreclosures by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY A. FLEGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


Mr. FLEGER. Mr. Speaker, there have been a number of 
bills introduced in both the Senate and House which, if 
enacted into law, would amend the present Home Owners’ 
Loan Act and eliminate some of its defects which today are 
causing great hardship with the mortgagors. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Curtry, H. R. 7132, and Mr. 
COPELAND, S. 1678, embody provisions which would greatly aid 
the distressed property owners who are unable to meet the 
demands under the present law. 

These bills, in substance, provide for a moratorium on fore- 
closures by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation until such a 
time as appropriate legislation is passed to provide further 
emergency relief to home mortgages, reduce the rate of inter- 
est from 5 percent to 2% percent, and extend payment and 
amortization of mortgages to 30 years, and eliminate personal 
and deficiency judgments in foreclosures. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 was passed in order to 
help those who by reason of the depression were no longer able 
to meet their mortgage indebtedness and were about to lose 
their life savings through foreclosure. In reality, however, 
we find that the act had actually been of greater benefit to 
the banks and loaning agencies. 

We are all familiar with conditions as they existed at that 
time with the banks. As soon as the law became effective, 
the United States Government took the role of a loaning 
agency. It liquidated the mortgages held by the banks and 
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loaning agencies, paid off these institutions, and placed its 
own mortgage on the property. Thus, through the aid of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the banks and loan associa- 
tions were thoroughly liquidated and placed in sound finan- 
cial condition. Thanks to Uncle Sam, they were able to get 
rid of their slow and doubtful and frozen assets largely at par 
and during a time of depression. The Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation has indeed been of immeasurable benefit to the 
banks. 

But how about the home owners, for whom this act was 

intended? What has been done for the thousands of home 
owners who were led to believe that the Federal Government 
was coming to their aid at a time when the assistance of the 
Government was needed most? Instead of the Government 
endeavoring to help its citizens maintain their homes, we 
find that it is assuming the same position as that which 
existed when the banks had held the mortgages. Anyone 
who has had the experience of assisting a property owner 
in obtaining a home loan knows that the bank or loan agency 
refused to consent to a Government loan in cases where there 
Was sufficient equity over and above the entire indebtedness 
on the property, even though it was shown that the mort- 
gagor because of unemployment could no longer continue his 
payments. Because of these conditions, the Government 
knowingly undertook to finance only mortgages which were 
considered bad investments by the banks and loaning agen- 
cies. At the same time the Government promised the home 
owner that he would be given a reasonable opportunity to 
redeem the property. 
Every Congressman has undoubtedly received letters from 
home owners complaining of the pressure being placed upon 
them beyond their ability to pay by agents of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. Any sheriff in the United States 
will tell you that the greatest volume of civil business to- 
“day comes from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. One 
need only look into the local and legal newspapers to find 
legal notices of foreclosures by the Government in the thou- 
sands in all sections of the country. What has happened 
to the Government’s promise to save these poor and un- 
fortunate people. Remember, most of the people to whom 
the Government made a loan were hard pressed at the time 
the loan was granted. Few of them have had a full oppor- 
tunity to get back on their feet. The emergency which 
caused them to apply for these loans still exists in a large 
measure. 

The home owner who may be a few months in arrears 
‘on his payments and who because of rising prices is earnestly 
trying to make both ends meet on a very short income 
finds that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is demand- 
ing more of him than he can possibly pay. Because of the 
defects in the present law, consideration is not given to the 
fact that during all of the depression this same mortgagor 
had been incurring other obligations which he is now com- 
pelled to meet. His other creditors are as much interested 
in his pay check as the Government. 

The fault does not lie with the individuals who have been 
placed in charge of the operation of this act. Their duties 
‘are outlined. So, unless Mr. Home Owner can forthwith 
meet his obligation, the foreclosure goes forward, The prop- 
erty is sold, and the Government is paid back the money 
which it had loaned Mr. Home Owner. 

Mr. Home Owner would have been much better off if the 
loaning agency or bank which originally held the mortgage 
had at that time gone through with the foreclosure. He 
would at least have saved the money he had since put into 
this last desperate effort to save his home. Thus, we find 
that the greatest benefit derived under this act was obtained 
by the banks and loaning agencies, and Mr. Home Owner is 
the loser. 


I wish therefore to record my support of the bill intro- 


duced by Mr. CURLEY. As long as the Government has gone 
into the lending business I want to see that it is conducted 
in a humane manner and with regard to the benefits for the 
| greatest number of people. I do not wish the banks to be 
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the only beneficiaries of this law. There is no reason why 
the Federal Government could not grant loans to distressed 
home owners at a rate of interest which could be paid by 
the home owners. 

There is at the present time before Congress a bill which 
would give to Congress its constitutional right to coin, issue, 
and regulate the value of money and at the same time take 
away from private bankers the control of the Federal Re- 
serve System. When Congress assumes this right, and there 
no longer is any necessity to pay private bankers a high rate 
of interest for the use of the money, which is printed by 
the Government for the private bankers, then we will find 
that a 24%-percent rate of interest, as proposed by the Curley 
bill, is ample and sufficient to meet all expenses of the opera- 
tion of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

As one of the members of the organization known as the 
unofficial steering committee for the enactment of a law 
providing for Government ownership of the Federal Reserve 
banks, I feel that we should give our support to the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Curtey, and thereby relieve the thousands of 
distressed home owners in the United States. 


A National Monetary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, OF MARY- 
LAND, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr: Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following’ 
statement I made before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives, July 8, 1937, on 
H. R. 7188, a bill to provide a national monetary policy 
which will have a definite relation to the requirements of 
domestic industry and trade under the conditions imposed by 
our power economy, which will increase production and con- 
sumption to the limit of the country’s power to produce, and 
for other purposes: 


A cursory of this bill may give many people the impres- 
sion that it is just another measure see inflation. On the 
other hand, the more closely it is studied the more I believe it 
will appear to be based on the known laws that govern the 
phenomenon of money. 

This memorandum is addressed to the banking fraternity with 
the hope that it will throw light upon the rationality of the bill 
itself, and also upon some of the more obscure monetary phenom- 
ena. It is a truism to say that the working of our monetary sys- 
tem has been filled with surprises and anomalies even to our best 
informed practical bankers. In no other way is it possible to ac- 
count for the extraordinary experiences we have been through 
during the past decade. 

As a result, much public antagonism has been aroused 
the banking profession, and many demands have been made that 
its power be curbed. In fact, a great deal of recent legislation has 
been aimed at regulating and controlling the issuance of credit 
through which the bulk of the circulating medium comes into 
existence as demand bank deposits. 

It may, however, be categorically stated that the majority of 
bankers have been greatly at sea as to the results of their own 
actions in the issuing of credit to the public and have been 
caught in the maelstrom of finance without realizing how it had 
come about. 

The management of a people’s money throws terrific responsi- 
bility upon those charged with it, and whatever truth there may 
be in the claim that a sinister money power exists, it is certain 
that few bankers are conscious of it as a concrete force, driving 
them whither they would not go, as responsible and public- 
Spirited citizens. 

The fact is that discarding from this argument any evaluation 
of the money power above mentioned there is sufficient room to 
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study the circumstances which have been largely responsible for 
our recent experiences, anid which lie to a very great degree in the 
monetary mechanism which we have inherited. At the very outset 
we are confronted with the fact that gold, which many people 
regard as an anchor to windward of any monetary system, is in 
itself so unstable a commodity that it is constantly creating havoc 
with the “best-laid plans of mice and men” and actually does not 
hold any industrial system stable. The phase of the gold problem 
which we are at this moment passing through is sufficient proof 
of this statement. 

What the Nation is concerned with, and what bankers are 
perforce equally concerned with, and what H. R. 7188 is con- 
cerned with is to bring about a reasonably sane relationship be- 
tween a credit system that actuates a power economy based on 
mass production and an industrial commonwealth of immense 
significance to civilization. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BILL 


The two primary principles upon which the bill is built are: 

First. Money is the medium of which has 
simple barter and rendered possible the vast complexities involved 
in the production and distribution of wealth under modern con- 
ditions. To be effective it must circulate freely. It cannot cir- 
culate freely unless it is available in sufficient quantity to the 
buyers and consumers who constitute the open market for goods, 
It is this open market for goods which stimulates production of 
wealth and the general advance of civilization. 

Second. The mechanism by which circulating money gets into 
the channels of trade is not geared to the consumption production 
cycle in such a way that an even flow of effective demand for 

can be maintained. The that have been wrought 
in industrial life by the introduction of power resulting in mass 
production are not being adequately met by the issue of credit 
solely for the production of goods, and a supplementary source of 
credit is necessary. The bill is designed to supply this deficiency 
through a systematized method of price adjustments based upon 
the relation between the natural demand for consumption goods 
and the national ability of our technical equipment and resources 
to supply those goods. 

Both of these statements will be more fully discussed in the 
following pages in the relation they bear to the system, 
For the present they may be regarded as axiomatic, in the light 
of the experience of the past half century and the statistical 
history pertaining to it. 

The two chief problems that the bill is designed to solve are: 

First. The proper adjustment of the real value of the monetary 
unit (the dollar) in its relation to the goods offered for sale. 
This is something that bankers are greatly concerned with, be- 
cause the majority of bankers are continually harassed by the 
fluctuations of dollar values; in other words, the dollar itself. 

Second. The maintenance of the volume and speed of the cir- 
culating medium in relation to its purchasing power and the 
volume of goods offered for sale. The volume of production 
should, of course, approach capacity in order to assure profitable 
operation to industrial plant. It is not a stable money that the 
bill seeks to so much as a reasonably stabilized indus- 
trial system. But the one is tied so closely to the other that they 
constitute essential components. 

Both of these problems have held the center of the national 
stage for close to 10 years. They have become household words 
amongst us as “The need for increasing purchasing power” and 
“The revival of production and employment.” 

In effect the bill seeks to establish a “national monetary policy 
having a definite relationship to the requirements of domestic 
industry and trade under the conditions imposed by our power 
economy.” 

A coordinated national monetary policy has been conspicuously 
lacking from our national economy both in the banking system 
itself and in the Federal administration. But it has been recog- 
nized as a need and has been called for time and time again. 
This lack may be explained by the fact that there had appeared no 
fundamental principle upon which to base one. The machine has 
now presented it. 

The monetary policy that the bill materializes is that it is a 
Federal responsibility under the Constitution to so adjust the 
value of money that it conforms to the law of supply and demand. 
It therefore raises the purchasing power of money by reducing the 
price of the necessities and comforts of life known as consumers 


goods. 

Section 2 does this by establishing a general blanket discount on 
the price level of goods sold at retail. It is done licenses 
issued to all retailers to dispense the established discount by, in 
effect, selling below cost. In other words, to sell at a discount 
fixed by a credit commission especially equipped to estimate the 
current flow of trade. The Secretary of the Treasury is charged 
with the carrying out of the provisions of the bill, and the findings 
of the Federal credit commission, which the bill sets up, under 
rigid statistical restrictions. 

The resultant price level of retail goods, which include the 
public services such as electricity, hospitalization, transportation, 
and so forth, has the effect of increasing the purchasing power in 
the hands of the public, arising from whatever source it may, 
by the amount of the discount. This price level is known as the 
compensated price, because it compensates for the shortage of 
buying power as against producible goods. 


The retailers who dispense the discount—which means all re- 
sponsible ones—are reimbursed by the Government through the 
by means of an issue of interbank national cur- 

rency, which is not legal tender to the public, but which is used 
by the banks as a backing for credit and is legal tender within the 


Under the bill retailers take vouchers from their customers for 
the discount allowed, which vouchers when included with a cash 
deposit at a bank by a retailer is credited as part of his deposit 
and charged in the bank’s books to its interbank currency ac- 
count. The bank in turn is reimbursed by the Treasury with an 
equivalent amount of interbank currency notes. The retailer’s 
deposit circulates as he draws checks against it, and the inter- 
bank currency circulates through the clearing houses in settle- 
ment of interbank balances, offsetting the circulating deposits 
arising in the accounts of the retailers as the result of the dis- 
count. The general level of deposits in the banking system will 
be increased in exact proportion to the issue of interbank cur- 
rency and will be lowered correspondingly if or when it is 
recalled. 

The cost to the banks for rendering this service is covered in the 
bill by a provision for fixing the service charge by the Federal 
credit commission. As far as the banks are concerned, the han- 
dling of the write-ups of the retailers’ accounts to the amount of 
the vouchers received is practically the same as if they discounted 
a retailer’s note, except that instead of charging him interest they 
make him a service charge and hold interbank currency as the 

The financial technique involved in the application of the dis- 
count at retail will be discussed further in later pages. Suffice it 
to say here that it should be clearly grasped at the outset that this 
issue of credit of national interbank cur- 


A ts actual transac- 
„ the turnover of the retailers, wholesalers, 
prime producers, and transportation systems by the amount of the 
credit issued, and as much of it as continues to circulate. 

Section 3 of the bill is confined to definitions of various technical 
phrases used in the body of the bill. 

Section 4 provides the method for the determination of the rate 
of the discount at retail, which initially is fixed at 15 percent. But 


thereafter the discount is varied in accordance with the ratio that 


goods going into consumption bear to productive capacity. A 
special Federal credit commission is 

duty is to collect and coordinate the indexes of trade, credit, and 
money in circulation, and to report the findings to the 

of the Treasury, who has no leeway to alter their findings. He is 
charged with announcing the quarterly rate of discount. 

The process simply amounts to this: That when wanted goods 
cannot be sold the retail discount is increased. If demand catches 
up with supply, the discount is cut or discontinued. It is an 
automatic way of keeping supply and demand in harmony through 
the price level. A margin of safety is provided in paragraph (c) 
by prohibiting any discount when the margin between consump- 
tion and productive capacity is less than 15 percent. 

Sections 5 and 6 provide regulations for the application of the 
discount. They are administrative and appear sufficiently clear 
to pass without comment. 

Section 7: Settlement of discount allowances through banks. 
Some explanation of the technique involved in carrying out 


Promissory note, except 
that instead of the note backing the write-up 3 
account, the credit arises from a deposit of interbank currency by 
the United States Treasury. This relieves the retail de tor 
of an obligation to repay, and the bank is protected by the fact 
that its responsibility is that of a fiduciary. The bank is relieved 
of the personal responsibility that accompanies the issue of loans 
on its own account, but all parties are governed by current 
statistical records. 

TITLE II 


This title deals with the organization of the Federal credit 
commission which the bill establishes for the purpose of main- 
taining a balanced credit system throughout the Nation. Its 
duties are circumscribed by the statistics of money and trade, 
which it will collect and interpret. Its specific duty is to main- 
tain a balance between production, consumption, and purchasing 


power. 
It is protected from extraneous political or other influences. Its 
findings are to be based on the conditions of trade and industry, 
just as the findings of a court of law are based upon the inter- 
pretation of existing statutes, 
TITLE IT 


This title deals with the regulations governing the issuance, 
circulation, and recall of the interbank currency. From the stand- 
point of the banker it is the most important part of the bill, 
because it provides the regulations for carrying out the terms of 
the bill through the banking system. 

Interbank currency represents a recallable issue of credit which 
circulates throughout the banking system in support of discounts 


with this duty. Its | 
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on prices of goods and services sold at retail for the purpose of 
bringing effective demand into harmony with full production. 

It cannot be included as part of a bank’s fractional reserves, 
but it constitutes 100 percent reserve against the credit that has 
arisen from it. In other words, if a bank has received from the 
Treasury or a clearing house $100,000 of interbank currency and 
has $1,100,000 deposits, the notes are 100 percent reserve against 
the odd $100,000 deposits. And as such they circulate everywhere 
within the system. 

As the original credit gets diffused throughout the circulating 
deposits of the system the currency becomes equally diffused. 
Greater activity in the retail trade would call for greater produc- 
tion for replacements, and expanded private production credits. 
With increasing business security prices would tend upward and 
the demand for collateral loans would increase. 

If a runaway market seemed imminent, the notice of recall of a 

percentage of notes outstanding would impose upon the banks the 
obligation of calling in sufficient money to cancel an equivalent 
amount of credit then outstanding, which would release the notes, 
in the same way that private collateral would be released, when 
individual loans are called. And the notes would be returned to 
the Treasury. 
It is not unlikely that this action would result in a lowering of 
speculative prices, and the consequent added reduction of the 
loans made for the bank’s own account. Normally a movement 
of this nature results in a general lowering of trade. But as the 
retired currency notes were reissued in the form of new retail dis- 
counts, the loss of buying power would be offset and demand for 
goods sustained. There would be a sound basis for stability and 
sustained confidence, 

In effect the system constitutes an alternating current of credit 
paralleling the alternating current of electricity, now in use. The 
introduction of the alternating current is responsible for the bene- 
fits we now enjoy from electricity, although its adoption was 
strongly opposed by people who ought to have known better. At 
the present time we would be lost without it. An alternating 
credit system holds as great a potential for the improvement of 
the industrial and banking world as did this innovation in public 
utilities, 

It is provided that the banks act as fiduciary agents of the Gov- 
ernment in handling the interbank currency and the credits aris- 
ing therefrom. For this service a commission is chargeable to 
their customers at retail, which should offset the loss of income 
now being experienced by them, through the curtailment of trade 
credits, which was always considered the most legitimate and re- 
lable source of income. 

Another provision for the protection of the banks is in regard to 
conversion of deposits into currency on depositors’ demands. There 
is no reason to sup) that the volume of currency in circulation 
would be increased. In fact, it would probably be reduced as bank- 
ing activity and confidence would result. Individual banks, how- 
ever, can always get into trouble, resulting in hasty withdrawals of 
their depositors’ money. Banks thus caught can, on application to 
the Secretary of the , convert any interbank currency 
notes into national currency for their customers, This proviso aug- 
ments the deposit-insurance provisions of the 1935 Banking Act in 
the degree that interbank currency notes have increased demand 
deposits. 

Iny bank holding these notes can use them for the liquidation 
of its own Federal taxes. But if it does so, it must, of course, have 
other surplus resources to support its outstanding credit reserves. 
It is the design of this bill to establish a fund of permanent bank 
money that cannot be recalled through a fall in the price level, and 
that will circulate continuously in the channels of trade. Some of 
it will constantly accrue to inactive bank accounts through profits 
and savings. The loss of this money to the blood stream of trade 
would be replaced automatically under the bill, and if the accumu- 
lations of liquid capital became too great, it could be called in by 
any of the means provided or by increased inheritance taxes, which 
are probably the most wholesome and least objectionable means of 


that this element of inflation prevention is established on a sliding- 
scale basis, the same as the rediscount rate. 

There are good reasons for feeling that an elastic system of 
reserve ratios will be a safeguard against the creation of an excess 
of speculative money. 

In this connection it is well to recall certain elements in the sit- 
uation that culminated in 1929. In the 7 years preceding a serious 
credit inflation developed, and bank deposits increased approxi- 
mately 27 percent, from 43.4 to 55.3 billions of dollars (1924 to 
1929). Loans increased at the same time over 30 percent, or from 
31.5 to 42.2 billions (Federal Reserve Bulletin). 

Other significant statistics are: 

Commodity price index, 1924, 98; 1928, 97; 1929, 95. 

Eligible paper in member banks June 1926, 49 billions; June 
1929, 4.5 billions. 

Value of bonds on New York Stock Exchange January 1925, 
13% billions; January 1929, 17½ billions. 

Value of stocks on New York Stock Exchange January 1925, 
27 billions; September 1929, 89 ½ billions, 
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1 loans, national banks, 1924, 8.33 billions; 1929, 8.12 
ons. 

Security loans (excluding United States obligations), 1924, 3.64 
billions; 1929, 6.67 billions. 

These statistics prove that the inflation that occurred was an 
inflation of monetized capital values, and that there was not 
only no inflation in commodities or the cost of living but that in 
spite of the plethora of money in the banks and the security mar- 
kets the production of consumer goods was not being fully sup- 


ported. 

At the same time that the production index was rising from 100 
to 119, the commodity-price index was falling from 98 to 95, the 
eligible commercial paper was f from 4.9 to 4.5 billions and 
commercial loans from 8.33 to 8.12 billions. 

In these years also technological unemployment appeared and 
increased, whereby hundreds of thousands of highly trained arti- 
gans and experts were unable to earn a living, while the produc- 
tion index climbed 20 percent. 

It seems almost superfluous to point out that the apparent 
overproduction, which was one factor amongst several others that 
started the downward spiral, was nothing but camouflaged under- 
consumption. 

The question therefore of controlling the money of the country 
so that the capital values that have been created may be justified 
and inflationary conditions avoided, becomes from the bankers’ 
crap grat ng macnn Pree es! toe al a a 
n trade. 


A NEW TYPE OF CURRENCY 


The idea behind this type of currency is the need for increasing 
the flow of commercial credits which have been the backbone of 
commercial banks, and out of which the many ramifications of the 

have developed. The volume of commer- 
continuously is one measure of the spendable 
income of the Nation. It is the savings conserved out of this spend- 
able income that give solidity to all forms of capital credits and 
eventually liquidate them. 

If capital values and are to be permanently restored, it 
can only be through the revival of trade in nondurable goods to a 
point where debt charges and amortization can be “saved” out of 
the flow of new wealth into consumption. 

To attain this the ratio of commercial credits will of necessity 
have to be increased, and so far no way has been found to do this 
except by Government borrowing and spending and ignoring the 
threats that inhere to an unbalanced series of Budgets. 

This statement may be challenged by those who still maintain 
that private initiative can achieve the same result, and point for 
proof to the 7 years preceding 1930. But the facts of the case 
refute any such contention, because reference to statistical records 
shows that while the Federal Government did not at that time 
borrow and spend beyond its means, the great mass of the active 
public, and also the minor units of government, did that very 
thing. It makes no difference whether the Government or industry 
follows this route to prosperity, the end is the same—inflation 
followed by deflation. 

Hence the primary of the issue of interbank currency 
provided in this bill is designed to restore the flow of commercial 
transactions to a sound ratio with capitalization and capital 
charges, by injecting into the arteries of trade the ratio of pur- 
chasing power that is lacking. It enters the commercial credit 
stream at such a point and in such a form that every dollar of it 
inevitably means an immediate increase in trade of that amount. 

To repeat—this currency is a limited issue and is designed to 
circulate t the system as the backing for the 
circulating deposits it has given rise to. In this respect it becomes 
@ revolving fund of permanent deposit money for the support of 
trade. It can only be recalled if or when there appears to be an 
excess of spendable money over the volume of goods, that would 
cause an unwholesome rise in prices. The Government, under 
advice of the Credit Commission, would notify banks that they 
should reduce their outstanding credits so as to establish surplus 
reserves sufficient to permit the return of the required quantity of 
notes to the Treasury. The process would parallel the increase of 
reserve ts or the sale of Government bonds in open- 
market operations to curtail excess credit. 

The bill retains the open-market operations in Federal securities 
and the control of the rediscount rate as part of a soundly man- 
aged credit mechanism, to which the interbank note issue is added. 
But the notes have another function which is equally important; 
that is to maintain public purchasing power and stabilize the 
productive income. 

It seems unnecessary in this paper to refer to the other adminis- 
trative and regulatory features of the bill. My main purpose is to 
try to relate the financial features it proposes to the monetary 
system as it is and to show how and why it deserves the support 
of public-spirited bankers in the interest of profitable banking and 
a sound monetary system. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The origin of money was to facilitate the exchange of goods and 
services between individuals and groups. The origin of banking 
was to conserve, , and facilitate the transfer of money. As 
transportation facilities increased and the volume and size of ship- 
ments of merchandise expanded bank credits developed in harmony 
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exchang' 
liquidating. They came into existence as goods were produced 
and transferred and went out of existence as the goods disappeared 


tions on balance, and also as a storage of value. Out of this trade 
in consumable goods came monetary savings and the growth of 
material wealth. This trade has been the foundation of banking, 
finance, and capital as we know it today. 
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comings of Nature. 
But these conditions have ceased to exist. The whole system 


of production and consumption has changed. Power and the ma- 
chine plus the vast monetization of capital equipment has 
it. 


t 
thing a banker can do now is to start calling in money 
it 929-33, 


friends and neighbors. 
tect their depositors. They had no alternative, But any system 


i 


that has that story to tell is obsolete and unsocial under existing 
conditions. 

The reason it is obsolete (and destructive to an effective power 
economy) is because science and the machine have made the avail- 
able supply of goods, both agricultural and durable, a relatively 
stable item. The volume of merchandise producible is now more 
a matter of human will than of Nature's vagaries. But in order 
that humanity should gain this control of Nature it has been 
necessary to expand the monetary system in the direction of mone- 
tizing capital values and equipment. 

The consequence is that unless there is a dependable supply 


for the products of industry, which ought also to be a stable 

circumstances become highly unstable. It 

become unstable because the supply of money available to it 

is unstable. The supply of money is unstable because the money 

issued is based upon the general price level and must be 
recalled when prices begin to fall. 

It was stated above that in the time when the forces of Nature 
were the chief governing factor of the volume of production the 
issue and recall of trade credits were a stabilizing factor, 
because a shortage of goods necessitated a reduction in the money 
supply to prevent the kiting of the cost of living. In those days 
the great mass of bank credit was issued against goods in trade, 

been the backbone of sound banking. But in 
our day the greater part of the credits issued circulate as capital 
ity is based upon the savings arising 
from the trade in usable goods, which savings liquidate them and 
provide new capital credits for replacements and improvements. 

While bankers still realize the importance of the trade credits 
to a stable banking system, force of circumstances has driven 


: 


be placed upon the production of durable goods 
because it is so easy to glut the market with them. The demand 
for durable goods has a narrow horizon compared with the per- 
petual, and necessitous demand for consumable goods. 

It would be difficult to glut the markets with consumable goods 
provided that the purchasing power is adjusted to their volume. 
It should be clear to anyone familiar with money and banking 
that if the great mass of capital credits now in existence are to be 
validated, it must be done through legitimate trade channels; and 
that these trade channels cannot be supported by credits for capi- 


Recent experience goes to prove this statement. 


$5,000,000,000 of what was moribund capital credits, and in addi- 

tion the Government has pledged its credit for $15,000,000,000 

more. The result is an increase of perhaps $25,000,000,000 in na- 

oe income. From §40,000,000,000 in 1933 to $65,000,000,000 
year. 

We have won, then, through the capital markets an increase of 

$25,000,000,000 in national income of doubtful dependab 


perpetua and increasing long-term debt to the amount of $20,- 
000,000,000. This is an result; in fact, there are 
few bankers who do not regard it as a very result, 


per-capita income of 1929. 

We now have about $55,000,000,000 of deposits. By 
we would have close to $75,000,000,000. But what use would they 
our twelve billions of gold is useful. Both 
the deposits and the gold are costl 
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inevitably produced the same result. That is $8,000,000,000 re- 
volving three times a year for the purchase of new production 
would have increased the productive income of the Nation $24,- 
000,000,000, against $25,000,000,000, won by increasing and main- 
taining long-term debt by three times that amount. 

The effect on our whole financial fabric of such a revival of 
trade would have cured the dry rot that now envelops the $55,- 
000,000,000 of deposits, which are molding from stagnation. Fur- 
thermore, it is a pretty safe conclusion that if anything like the 
$20,000,000,000 of new deposits referred to above have to be created 
in line with our present fiscal policies, a 100-percent reserve will 
be forced upon the On the other hand, if trade 
credits are revived, without recourse to perpetuating the long- 
term debt as at present, higher reserves than at present may be- 
come necessary, but the volume of capital credits can be controlled 
by open-market operations and the rediscount rate and thus avoid 
the difficulty that the bankers would be confronted with if the 
100-percent reserve were suddenly forced upon them. 


Not to be confused with the velocity of money, which involves 


the transfer of billions of dollars not related directly to production. 
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The philosophy of the bill we are discussing is that provided 
the national industry is maintained upon a balanced production 
schedule by maintaining orderly markets through the price of 
goods, the control of investment—that is, capital credits—will be 
a matter of intelligent management and the judicious use of the 
credit expansion safeguards provided in the bill, in the Banking 
Act of 1935, and in the rules of the 8. E. C. 

Recent legislation endorsed by responsible bankers and the pub- 
lic has been designed to control the “get rich quick” tendencies 
of humanity and should, in conjunction with the provisions of 
this bill, provide a monetary system and source of credit for all 
purposes in ample volume for any justifiable objective. 


SOME SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


Dr. Edward Kemmerer was reported as making the following 
statement in an address before the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City on May 26 last: 

“Probably the outstanding change in American commercial bank- 
ing during the last half century has been the pronounced shift 
in banking portfolios from business paper to investment securi- 
ties. This shift has been particularly pronounced since the World 
War. For all of our commercial banks in 1915 for example in- 
vestments constituted 23 percent of earning assets and business 
loans 40 percent. By 1936 the investment percentage had in- 
creased to 60 percent, while the business-loan percentage had de- 
clined to 19.” 

This statement bears out the contention on which I have based 
the main argument of this thesis, namely, that commercial credits 
are the lifeblood of the financial system and that the flow of 
money through the channels of trade in sufficient ratio is the only 
means of validating credits issued against securities. 

One of the old rules of banking, which still holds good to a 
greater degree in Europe, is that commercial credits should always 
exceed loans on other collateral and investments by 2 to 1. The 
enormous capitalization of industry which has developed here is 
responsible for this change and is due to the growth of our power 
economy. 

This iar must be offset in some way so as to bring the source 
of earnings of industry up to an adequate ratio without capitaliza- 
tion. It is clearly not sufficient for bankers to rely upon the 
security markets for validating the capital credits they issue 
unless they are assured that the actual accruing to the 
capital assets they have monetized are maintained in sufficient 
ratio to assure a reasonably stable market for securities they hold 
as collateral. 

The fact is that there are two types of credit and two separate 
uses for money, viz, money for moving goods and money for de- 
veloping capital assets. The second is dependent for its Validity 
on the first. For the most part they are independent of each other, 
and their velocity of circulation differs widely. 

They impinge upon each other at certain points in the indus- 
trial cycle, but in the main credits issued on capital account 
through security issues lead an independent life from credits that 
produce and transfer goods. They impinge upon each other 
through the price levels, as when new capacity for production is 
undertaken, or when speculation increases or depresses the cOm- 
modity price level. But the source of real income and real say- 
ings that is the warrant for both types is dependent upon the flow 
of trade, which is synonymous with trade credits. 

Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, at a hearing before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency February 16 last, made the following 
remark when discussing the proposal to extend the use of Gov- 
ernment obligations for collateral security for Federal Reserve 
notes, which is deemed necessary to guard against a “disastrous 
deflationary development.” 

Asked by Representative Ford of California, “Is not this extension 
a sort of stand-by measure—a shotgun in the corner—to be used 
against a sudden withdrawal of foreign investments?” Mr. Eccles 
replied, “Yes; it is available for that purpose, but it is more im- 
portant for the present position because there is no eligible paper 
available.” 

The fundamental credit base of the Federal Reserve System was 
the adequate flow of eligible paper; in other words, paper arising 
from trade. According to Dr. Kemmerer, this paper constitutes 
only somewhat over 20 percent of the outstanding credit in the 
banks, and it is the only type that is self-liquidating. It must 
not only liquidate itself but it must provide the charges necessary 
to liquidate the other 80 percent. 

At the present time we are trying to rebuild our financial sys- 
tem on credit issued against long-term debt, although our experi- 
ence proves that this source of money is ineffective in restoring 
purchasing power for commodities, except in a minor degree and at 

t cost 


In the Formation of Capital, one of the three volumes of studies 
recently published by the Brookings Institution, Dr. Moulton, the 
author, says on page 71, “The general conclusion reached in this 
and the preceding chapter, that the growth of capital does not 
take place unless expansion of consumption is also 
does not appear upon close analysis to be surprising. The moti- 
vating force in all economic activity, under a system of private 
initiative, is the wants and demands of people. The base of the 
economic pyramid is the production of consumption goods—first, 
primary necessities and then comforts and luxuries. In the 
ascending scale of goods that are relatively indispensable we find 
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new plant and equipment at the top. This is because the de- 
mand for plant and equipment is derived from the demand for 
consumption goods which such plant and equipment can pro- 
duce. * * * A slight shrinkage in the base of the pyramid 
very nearly eliminates the top.” 

The conclusion expressed in this quotation bears out the funda- 
mental contention upon which this memorandum is built, Its 
intimate relation to a comprehensive monetary system is obvious. 
Looked at from the financial standpoint it emphasizes the neces- 
sity for a free flow of money in the channels of trade which will 
permit the free flow of goods in harmony with actual demand. 

Without reasonable stability in the consumer markets capital 
credits issued against securities become increasingly dangerous. 
As they now constitute the greater part of the business of banks, 
and as the growing demand for capital for technological improve- 
ments, and improved housing continues, it can only be the part 
of wisdom for the banks in their own interest as well as in the 
general welfare to see to it that the base of the pyramid is always 
wide enough to support the superstructure of capital credits. 

As the formation of liquid capital has now become the dominat- 
ing element in banking, there appears no escape from the deduc- 
tions arrived at herein. Dr. Moulton emphasizes this conclu- 
sion when he says on page 157, “The facts show incontrovertibly 
that new capital is constructed on an extensive scale when con- 
sumption is expanding rather than when it is contracting.” And 
page 158 idem, “The available evidence also supports the view 
that the growth of capital is directly related to the demand for 
consumption goods.” 

Surely in a capitalistic country like ours, where each young 
citizen is supposed to carry a capitalist’s checkbook in his school 
bag, it would be well to shape our course in the direction that 
the laws of finance indicate. 

In Appendix A of Dr, Moulton’s book he reviews the analyses of 
our situation by Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, E. F. M. Durbin, John 
A. Hobson, Foster, and Catchings, and others. 

On page 181 he summarizes his conclusions as follows: 

“The analysis which we have made in America’s Capacity to 
Consume, revealing a demand for consumption goods insufficient 
to call forth the full output of our productive establishment, is 
not to be regarded as supporting the tion of * * è Foster 
and Catchings. Our analysis did not show that the aggregate dis- 
bursements of national income to individuals were less than the 
prices of goods and services turned out; on the contrary, we con- 
tended that they were virtually identical. We were concerned with 
the allocation of the national income as between savings for in- 
vestment and expenditures for consumptive purposes, and we 
showed merely that the proportion of the total income received 
by individuals which found its way into consumption channels was 
inadequate to induce full capacity production.” 

And, page 184, idem, “The maladjustment between savings and 
consumptive expenditures did not, as our analysis shows, lead to 
a proportional expansion of capital goods, and in due course to 
an excessive output of consumer goods which ultimately broke 
the commodity markets. On the contrary, the restricted rate of 
expansion of consumptive demand held the growth of capital in 
check, while the excess savings wrought hayoc in the financial 
markets.” 

It is pertinent to this discussion to make one more extract from 
this important and judicial work, viz, from chapter X, page 136. 
Under the heading “The Disproportionate Increase of Investment 
Funds” is found the following: “It was found that in 1929 the 
savings of the great mass of the population constituted a neg- 
ligible proportion of the total savings. For example, 59 percent of 
the population, or 16.2 million families, saved in the aggregate 
only $250,000,000, while 91 percent of the families comprising all 
those with incomes below $5,000 saved only about $4,000,000,000, 
or a little over 25 percent of the total. On the other hand, 2.3 
percent of the families, those with incomes in excess of $10,000, 
contributed over two-thirds of the entire savings. 

Taken together these three quotations offer a significant ex- 
planation of why our banking system finds it hard to meet the 
conditions imposed upon it by the new production technology. If 
one eliminates any consideration of the controversial doctrines of 
the various economists, and confines one’s self to the realities here 
presented, it must be clear that the production of new capital 
must follow the production for consumption. And that the pro- 
duction for consumption must be met by purchasing power ade- 
quate to its abilities. 

And as the production of capital is first and last a fundamental 
function of banking, it becomes an essential of successful bankin 
to so order the production for consumption, and the production 
of permanent wealth in those ratios which will assure a sound 
money system and a permanent balance between these factors. 

It is a d truism that 90 percent of the money used 
in the conduct of business is borrowed money, created and issued 
by the banking system against (supposedly) adequate security, 
and when it is paid off it must be promptly reissued to permit 
the industrial system to function. 

A fact that we all know is that when any commercial credit ig 
canceled it must be Lahore oe replaced with another circulating 
credit; otherwise the supply of money would soon fail. Even if we 
conceive of a national economy in which all industry were on a 
cash-and-carry basis, the accruals of profits and losses would soon 
upset the balance and borrowers would reappear. 


An effort was made in the earlier part of this memo to differ- 
cash credits issued for the purposes of trade and 
those issued against capitalized values as monetary and economic 
factors. In a smoothly working production-consumption cycle, 
trade credits are practically automatic in their functions. But 
there are many economic and psychological factors entering into 
the creation and repayment of long-term debt. The subject is too 
complex to discuss adequately here. I must confine myself to the 
repetition of the statement that the amortization of long-term 
debt is a function of the volume of credits in trade from which 
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from about $65,000,000,000 to $85,000,000,000 and then fell below 
$40,000,000,000, it is easy to see why the forced liquidation of the 
early thirties failed to clear up the financial situation and left 


Federal debt. 

This persistent increase of long-term indebtedness is an eco- 
nomic phenomenon that is comparatively new. It is inherent in 
the growth of the machine age and power production. It is due 
to the need for vast amounts of new capital, which cannot be 
adequately amortized within the life of the values that give it 
birth. 

This memorandum would not be complete without some refer- 
problems of balanced budgets and taxation. 
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just about equivalent to the per-capita 
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While it cannot be said how much of this fund would be needed 
there is good ground for the assumption that it would be less than 
the full amount provided, because it would bring about trade 


The point is that it would be an antidote to the otherwise in- 
evitable growth of long-term debt which is now out of all pro- 
portion to the fundamental credit base of the economic pyramid. 

In this memorandum I have tried to outline some of the basi 
financial blems of today, and to clarify the means by which 
this piece of legislation (H. R. 7188) proposes to meet them. 

ecessary part of the work of industrial and execu- 


trade. 
Every good industrialist knows that if he can so order his plant 
can raise wages and at the same time lower prices he is 
. Every retailer knows that lowering prices 
The railroads have recently learned the same 
No system that does not take into account the relation of 
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“dollars to goods” at the base of the economic pyramid will suc- 
ceed, and, as far as I haye been able to learn this bill is the only 
coordinated attempt to do this thing without disturbing our social 
order in one way or another. 

It does not solve all social and labor problems. But I hope it 
lays a stable foundation for their orderly solution. It is not a 
panacea, it simply attempts to follow the dictates of technological 
advance throughout the world with a heed to realities. 

The choice of our times lies between democracy, dictatorship of 
the proletariat or dictatorship of the autocrats. A few years more 
of our present course will land us with one or the other, or still 
more probably in a maelstrom of both. 


APPENDIX A 
Table showing long-tern debt, short-term debt, national wealth 
and income taken from “The Internal Debts of the United 
States” Twentieth Century Funds, Inc., pp. 13-301 


Long-term debt 


— debt: 
Personal and ousehold do 
Total. Hatena 
E AL EON 
National wealth billions.. 
National income do 


Per-capita debt in 100 -------> 
Percent of national wealth represented by 
debts, long term 
Percent of national income represented 
by debt service 


Can America Remain Neutral? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


` OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA, BE- 
FORE THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF VIRGINIA, AT CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., JULY 8, 
1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. H. Jerry Vooruts, of California, before the Institute 
of Public Affairs of the University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, Va., on July 8, 1937: 


The American people want peace. In overwhelming majority 
they are determined that this Nation shall keep out of other 
people's wars. Unless, therefore, this will to peace is stifled, broken 
down, and d America will keep the peace. 

The American people wanted peace in 1916, too. But what they 
got was war. It is important for us to consider the reasons for 
this. One was that the German side in the war was blockaded 
and desperate. So this side, feeling it had little to lose anyway, 
committed certain undoubtedly terrible acts of war (and had 
others attributed to it) which outraged American ponge opinion 
and led to the destruction of American lives and sinking of 
several American ships. These things gave substance to a power- 
ful prowar propaganda nurtured in the rich manure of war profits 
but flowering into a bloom of sincere idealism on the part of 
many Americans. 

America became convinced that Germany represented autoc- 
racy and her enemies democracy and that America ought not to 
sit idly by and watch autocracy triumph. But for this idea 
America might never have sent an army overseas, because the 
soldier does not fight and die for what he deems an unimportant 
cause. He is every inch the hero he has been pictured. He makes 
his sacrifice for his cause, and he must and does believe it not 
only just but vitally important. 

Once war had been declared the Nation responded to the Presi- 
dent’s appeals. There is, however, some ground for wondering 
what the outcome would have been had the question of war or 
peace been submitted to the people for their decision by secret 
ballot. For there were other reasons for our entering the war 


besides idealistic ones. 
Between 1914 and 1917, Americans had not only sold vast quan- 
tities of goods but had made gigantic loans to finance the pur- 
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chases of munitions in this country by the Allies on whom it | America growing fat on war profits but taking no responsibility 


seemed safe to bet as the likely winner. 

On March 5, 1917, the American Ambassador to Great Britain 
wired to President Wilson this now famous telegram, which closed 
as follows: “I think that the pressure of this approaching crisis 
has gone beyond the ability of the Morgan financial agency 
for the British and French Governments. The need is becoming 
too great and urgent for any private agency to meet, for every such 
agency has to encounter the jealousy of rivals and of sections. 
Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which our present 
preeminent trade position can be maintained and a panic averted.” 
And on April 6, 1917, we declared war on Germany. Our “pre- 
eminent trade position” was maintained, private traders in muni- 
tions and other war supplies made millions, but the war debts owed 
to our Government are still unpaid and thousands of American 
men lie dead in France. 

I believe there is a basic justice in this universe which, in the 
end, is inescapable. I believe the very fatness of our war profits 
condemned this Nation’s manhood to slaughter. 

Today we have the beginnings of another war-trade boom. We 
are also h da which is calculated to persuade Amer- 
ica once again to fight a war to save democracy. 

Must it all happen again? Must American boys once more fight 
and die on foreign battlefields? That all depends. 

If we continue to let politicians decide whether or not other 
people are going to go to war; if we let the munitions industry go 
merrily on its profiteering way; if we conceive it our duty to rush 
to the aid of France, Russia, and England in any future war in 
which they may become engaged; if we insist upon the complete 
freedom of the seas for all our commerce all the time; and if we 
cling to our essentially imperialistic policy in the Pacific and hang 
on to the Philippines after promising to let them go—then the 
chance of America remaining ct peace is indeed slight. 

On the other hand, America can remain neutral and keep the 
peace if America does four things, and does them now. None of 
them involves a weakening of our national defenses. None of 
them involves a desertion of the cause of democracy. Indeed, I 
am convinced they offer us the only sure way in which democracy 
can be preserved. 

First, then, we must write into our Constitution the Ludlow 
amendment, which, excepting the case of armed invasion gives to 
the American people the right to decide by national referendum 
whether they choose to go to war or not, One of the most tragic 
injustices of history is the fact that those who make wars seldom 
fight in them while those who have nothing whatever to say 
about their making pay the heaviest price. If this amendment 
is passed, I believe the American people themselves will decide to 
remain neutral. 

Second, and probably most fundamental of all, we must stop 
the growth of a trade boom in munitions and war materials 
before it becomes a Frankenstein monster. America can have 
peace if she bases her international trade policy on a sound moral 
principle instead of the selfish program of profiteering as long as 
it is “reasonably safe” to profiteer, which is the program of our 
present so-called neutrality legislation. 

The plain truth is it never is safe because it never is right or 
morally defensible, and because the absence of war profits is the 

condition of peace. Public enemy no. 1 is the inter- 
national munitions dealer who sells munitions to foreign govern- 
ments which later are turned boys from his own nation. 
A joint resolution, introduced in both Houses of Congress by 
Senator Nye and Congressmen Frs and O'MALLEY, would place an 
absolute all-time embargo on the sale or shipment of any arms 
or implements of war to any foreign nation or national by any 
American at any time. That joint resolution should be 
at this session. I, myself, have introduced a resolution which 
makes it illegal for any American to lend money to any foreign 
nation if that money is used in furthering war preparations. I 
believe it should pass, too. By these two measures America would 
serve notice on the world that no one can expect this country to 
supply the sinews of war again. This is a clear-cut policy, apply- 
ing to all nations equally. It is the policy of refusing to en- 
courage war anywhere, any time. No doubt some of these pro- 
visions will be difficult to enforce. But there will be tremendous 
importance in this Nation having declared it to be its official 
policy that any American who seeks to make money out of war 
commits an illegal act. It would, under these circumstances, be 
rather embarrassing for them to attempt to rally the Nation to 
a defense of their “legitimate investments.” 

Munitions and loans are not, however, the whole story. An in- 
flated trade with belligerents in almost anything is of course 
dangerous. Such commodities as go directly into the manufac- 
ture of munitions should, I believe, either be embargoed or their 
exports restricted to normal peacetime quotas. And other com- 
modities, such as food, we should sell only for cash, make it clear 
to our customers that we take no responsibility for their safe 
delivery, and make it unmistakably plain by appropriate legisla- 
tion that any American selling to belligerents or in the war zone 
trades at his own risk. American ships, moreover, should be pro- 
hibited from entering zones of active war. 

These measures will mean a sacrifice of trade and profits. And 
although much of this will in time of war be made up by increased 
trade with neutral nations like South America, nevertheless if 
America is to remain at peace we must be ready to make such a 
sacrifice and we must be prepared to share it together. I can 
understand the abhorrence which some have expressed of an 


for the safety of goods leaving our shores. But I have no such 
picture in mind. My picture is not of an America growing fat 
while she avoids war. Mine is the picture of an America growing 
slender because of her sacrifice for the sake of peace. 

I can illustrate what I mean by taking the example of cotton. 
Cotton exports might be hard hit by these restrictions. If the 
whole weight of this fell on the cotton farmers they would be 
ruined. But such would not need to be the case. There are 
about two and one-half million cotton farmers in the Nation. 
There are about $11,000,000,000 of unpaid war debts still owing us 
from the last war. Leave out of account all other costs of the war 
and suppose we had merely used for benefit payments to our own 
cotton farmers the amount of money we loaned and lost. We 
could have paid every cotton farmer in America $1,000 for 4 years 
or $500 for 8 years. Ask a cotton farmer how that compares with 
his normal yearly income. If this is the price of peace, it is a 
small price indeed. 

If America will take these steps to prevent war profits from 
destroying peace, America can remain neutral. 

While our first concern is naturally for the protection and 

of our own Nation, the third major thing America must 
do if she is to avoid war is to discover and put into practical 
operation the positive side of the good-neighbor policy, and make 
thereby her greatest possible contribution to the peace of the 
entire world. That policy implies, first, that America will under 
no circumstances interfere in the internal affairs of any foreign 
nation. It implies, second, that we will act positively to pro- 
mote the economic well-being of the whole world. 

The United States can continue the work already started at 
Buenos Aires of building an American peace group covering the 
entire Western Hemisphere. Bonds of trust and understanding, 
the basis for in trade and interdependence in this hemi- 
sphere, should be forged as tightly as possible. The stronger our 
purely American ties become, the weaker the drive to involve us 
in Old World brawls will be. 

One of the two strongest factors making for war today is the 
unequal distribution of sources of food, raw materials, and 
markets among the nations. If America will renounce every 
vestige of her own „she can take the lead in remov- 
ing, or at least mitigating, this cause of war. 

Here again certain sacrifices are called for. The oil companies 
and other investors will have to get along without American gun- 
boats and marines to protect them in the Orient. Our westward 
push across the Pacific will have to come to an abrupt end. We 
will have to let the Cuban people really settle their own affairs. 
Above all, we will have to give the Philippine Islands what they 
want and what they have been promised, namely, full and free 
independence. We will have to get our whole Military Establish- 
ment out of those islands and do it now. 

Particularly if by such action as I have suggested we will 
demonstrate our complete sincerity, America can and should take 
the lead in promoting international conversations, looking toward 
a better economic outlook for the impoverished nations. Why is 
this so important? Let us see. 

It is no mere historical accident that Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, the “have not” nations, are lined up against Russia, 
France, and England, the “have” nations. German and Italian 
fascism and Japanese militarism are no mere historical accidents, 
either. It is well to remember that unequal as was the distribu- 
tion of the world’s sources of raw materials and markets among 
the powers in 1914, that distribution is even more unequal today. 
Germany and Italy are not only Fascist nations; they are also 
hungry nations. And it was their hunger that condemned them 
to fascism. 

Hitler is the direct result and product of the oppressive pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany became desperate, 
the burden too great. In mad panic she saddled herself with the 
most ruthless dictatorship in history because Hitler told her he 
would fight for her life. 

It is as dangerous to the peace of the world for some nations 
to cling to empire as it is for other nations to grasp for it. If 
Italy, Germany, and Japan could be assured of raw materials 
and markets in more equal ratio to the United States, Britain, 
France, and Russia, one of the two main causes of war would be 
removed. And so I cherish for America the honor of taking the 
lead in bringing this about. 

The fourth America must do if she is to remain neutral 
is to think straight and to make herself propaganda-proof. That 
propaganda will come from business interests bound to the British 
Empire or possessing investments in China, and from political 
interests bound to Russia. They will unite to prepare the un- 
suspecting public mind for another war to “save democracy.” 
But the issue of that war will not be a simple one of democracy 
versus fascism. 

The world conflict, if it comes, will see, it is true, the Fascist 
nations lined up on one side, with Communist Russia, France, and 
probably Britain on the other. As between Russia and Italy and 
Germany the war will be between two types of dictatorship 
Democracy, such as Americans know it, is not represented by any 
of these three nations. 

Those who feel that a fundamental choice is to be made be- 
tween Russia and Italy and Germany, certainly cannot any longer 
make this claim on the ground that Russia represents democracy 
as against dictatorship. The economic conditions of the people 
are improved, na doubt. But Russia is obviously ruled today by 
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an iron-handed dictator who brooks no opposition. Blood purges 
are too frequent to allow any other conclusion. And in the end 
it must, I think, be granted that all dictatorships inevitably tend 
in the same direction. A new ruling class is pep up. composed 
of those who belong to the dictator's faithful—gen y organized 
into a political party which holds a monopoly of all power. Po- 
litical and civil liberties are lost and militarism is an inevitable 
accompaniment. 

Insofar as the British and French are concerned, it is true that 
their form of government and ways of life are far more in accord 
with American ideals than are those of Italy and Germany at 


say with no ill will in my heart for any people anywhere. Men's 

and women’s hopes and desires, weaknesses and fears, are much 

the same the world over. But America’s mission is to keep civili- 
in 


‘ar made by man until such time as the rest of the world 
comes to its senses. 

This is a destiny written on the very waters of the oceans that 
surround our shores. I do not know another nation that can 


ask, is more important for the world’s children 
tomorrow? 


Transmountain Water Diversions 


Transmountain water diversions conform to a national policy 
established by the Federal Government long before most of us 
were born. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the object of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson transmountain water diversion 
project is to bring 310,000 acre-feet of water annually from 
the headwaters of the Colorado River on the western slope 
of the Continental Divide, where water is plentiful, by a 
tunnel through the main range of the Rocky Mountains, to 
supplement the existing but insufficient water supply for 
615,000 acres of rich and highly developed land in north- 
eastern Colorado, which has been settled for upward of 50 
to 75 years and on which 175,000 people live. 

Objections have been raised to this project on the ground 
that it will bring water from one watershed into an entirely 
different watershed. The implication is that such a diversion 
of water is wholly unprecedented; that it is clearly against 
public policy, if not downright immoral. As all these objec- 
tions emanate from gentlemen who do not live in the far 
West and who are not familiar with our conditions, it may be 
well to call attention to the fact that projects for diverting 
water from one watershed to another have frequently been 
constructed east of the Alleghenies. Furthermore, their 
validity and conformity with sound public policy have been 
upheld by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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EXAMPLES ON ATLANTIC SEABOARD OF WATER DIVERSIONS FROM ONE 
WATERSHED TO ANOTHER 

Two examples of the many on the Atlantic seaboard and 
in the Central States will suffice by way of illustration: 

In Connecticut v. Massachusetts (1931), 282 U. S. 660, 
Massachusetts was proposing to divert water from the Ware 
and Swift Rivers, tributaries of the Connecticut River, en- 
tirely out of the watershed of the Connecticut River, and 
to conduct the water to the Boston district. This was 
sought to be enjoined by the State of Connecticut. From 
the opinion of the Court it appears that much was made 
in the argument on behalf of Connecticut of the fact that 
the water was to be taken from a tributary of the Connecti- 
cut River entirely out of the watershed of the Connecticut 
River, but the injunction sought was denied. 

So in New Jersey v. New York (1931), 283 U. S. 336, the 
State of New Jersey sought to enjoin the State of New York 
and the city of New York from diverting any waters from 
the Delaware River or its tributaries, and particularly from 
the Neversink River, Willowemoc River, Beaver Kill, East 
Branch of the Delaware River, and Little Delaware River, 
or from any part of any one of them, for the. purpose of 
increasing the water supply of the city of New York. The 
SS ee ee ee 

river. 

In this case also much was made in the argument of the 
fact that the water was to be diverted entirely out of the 
watershed of the Delaware River into an entirely different 
river basin. The Court held that the mere fact that the 
proposed diversion was to be to another watershed was not 
a bar. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
said (pp. 342, 343): 

A river is more than an amenity; it is a treasure. It offers a 
necessity of life that must be rationed among those who have 
power over it. * * * The removal of water to a different 
watershed obviously must be allowed at times unless States are to 
be deprived of the most beneficial use on formal grounds. In 
fact, it has been allowed repeatedly and has been practiced by the 
States concerned (Missouri v. Ilinois, 200 U. S. , 526; Wyoming 
v. Colorado, 259 U. S. 419, 466; Connecticut v. Massachusetts, 282 
U. S. 660, 671). 

In spite of these examples on the Atlantic seaboard of 
diversions of water from one watershed to another, questions 
have been raised from time to time and are now being raised 
in the Congress and elsewhere concerning similar projects in 
the far West. It has been inaccurately implied that “trans- 
mountain water diversions” are something novel and of 
doubtful economic soundness. It has even been erroneously 
suggested that a definite national policy concerning such 
projects has not yet been established by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that before any such projects can properly be 
approved an entire national policy should first be determined. 
OBJECTIONS TO TRANSMOUNTAIN WATER DIVERSION PROJECTS REFLECT 

UNFAMILIARITY WITH FEDERAL POLICY LONG SINCE FIRMLY ESTAB- 

LISHED 

Any such questions, implications, or suggestions reflect a 
lack of familiarity with long-established “local customs, laws, 
and the decisions of courts” concerning waters in the far 
Western States and a lack of familiarity with the fact that 
the United States Government—always scrupulously con- 
forming to such local customs, laws, and court decisions—has 
throughout many years, by repeated affirmative acts and 
declarations, frequently approved and aided projects to divert 
water from one watershed to another. 

Obviously, each project involving a transmountain diver- 
sion of water must be appraised, as should every other 
project, upon its own individual merits, based upon careful 
surveys, to determine its engineering and economic feasi- 
bility. Furthermore, plans for every such project should, 
wherever necessary, provide for the construction of such 
compensating or replacement reservoirs as may be requisite 
to protect fully and adequately all existing water rights on 
the stream from which the water is to be diverted. 
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In the case of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, such 
careful surveys have been made throughout 2 years by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The engineering feasibility and eco- 
nomic soundness of the project have been established beyond 
question. Ample provision for compensating reservoirs has 
been made. All this is set forth in Senate Document No. 80, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session. 

In the far West such projects have long since become 
familiar and commonplace. Their economic soundness is 
established beyond question. They are the foundations for 
the prosperity of vast, highly productive, and long-cultivated 
agricultural regions. They are the bases upon which rest the 
very existence of large cities. As we have just seen, such 
projects have their counterparts on the Atlantic seaboard. 
But, as recent doubts and queries as to national policy have 
all concerned projects in the far West, this discussion will be 
confined to the region beyond the Missouri River. 

In fact, “transmountain water diversions”—that is, divert- 
ing water from one watershed to another—have long since 
been recognized, approved, and frequently acted upon by all 
three branches of the Federal Government—legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive—as part of a well-established national 
policy. 

Inasmuch as it will presently be shown in detail herein- 
below that both the Congress and the Supreme Court of the 
United States have recognized, time after time, the validity 
and supremacy of “local customs, laws, and the decisions of 
courts” relating to the control, appropriation, use, and dis- 
tribution of water for irrigation and other beneficial pur- 
poses, it is pertinent to inquire at the outset as to just what 
are such “local customs, laws, and the decisions of courts.” 
APPROPRIATION DOCTRINE CONCERNING WATER HAS SUPERSEDED RIPARIAN 

DOCTRINE IN STATES OF FAR WEST 

Seventy-five or eighty years ago, when agriculture was 
first undertaken by American settlers in regions now in- 
cluded in Colorado and neighboring States where irriga- 
tion is practiced, it was realized that the common-law “doc- 
trine of riparian rights” in regard to the waters of natural 
streams was not applicable to conditions in those regions. 
Consequently the common-law “doctrine of riparian rights”, 
or “riparian doctrine”, that a riparian landowner was en- 
titled to have waters of a natural stream continue to flow 
as they had flowed from time immemorial, subject to the 
reasonable uses of other riparian landowners, was rejected; 

and there was formulated and adopted the “doctrine of prior 
' appropriation”, or “appropriation doctrine”, under which 
he who first diverts the water of a natural stream and ap- 
plies such water to beneficial use, regardless of the locus 
of such application to the beneficial use, acquires a prior 
right or “priority” to the extent of such use against all 
subsequent appropriators up and down the stream. 

This doctrine, sometimes called the Colorado doctrine, 
‘enunciated by the Supreme Court of Colorado Territory, was 
,embodied in the constitution when Colorado was admitted to 
the Union. Sections 5 and 6 of article XVI of the Colorado 
Constitution—adopted in 1876 and never amended as to these 
sections—are as follows: 

Sec. 5. Water, public property: The water of every natural 
stream, not heretofore appropriated, within the State of Colorado, 
is hereby declared to be the property of the public, and the same 

' is dedicated to the use of the people of the State, subject to appro- 
Prlation as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 6. Diverting unappropriated water; priority: The right to 

divert the unappropriated waters of any natural stream to bene- 

, ficial uses shall never be denied. Priority of appropriation shall 
give the better right as between those using the water for the 
same purpose; but when the waters of any natural stream are not 
, sufficient for the service of all those desiring the use of the same, 
: those using the water for domestic purposes shall have the prefer- 
ence over those claiming for any other purpose, and those using 
the water for agricultural purposes shall have preference over 
those using the same for manufacturing purposes. 

This appropriation doctrine has since been fully elaborated 
and defined by the courts of Colorado and other neighboring 
States. See Yunker v. Nichols (1872), 1 Col. 551; Schilling et 
al. v. Rominger (1878), 4 Col. 100, 103; and a host of other 
later cases in Colorado and other far Western States. 
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In order to preclude misapprehension, it should be pointed 
out that the so-called California doctrine—which differs 
from the Colorado doctrine in some respects not pertinent to 
this discussion, but which may be said in general to be a 
hybrid of the appropriation doctrine and the riparian doc- 
trine—prevails in the States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. The Colorado doctrine, as here- 
inabove outlined, is the settled law prevailing in the States 
of Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

TRANSMOUNTAIN DIVERSIONS OF WATER RECOGNIZED AND APPROVED BY 
LAWS OF ALL FAR WESTERN STATES 

As a corollary to this Colorado doctrine, and very early in 
the development thereof, the prevailing local custom and 
practice that a prior appropriator had the right to divert 
water from one stream across an interyening “divide” to 
lands tributary to a different stream, or even tributary to a 
different river system, was “recognized, acknowledged”, and 
approved and enunciated as a principle of law by the courts 
of Colorado and other States and Territories where the so- 
called Colorado doctrine prevails. 

Furthermore, this principle of law approving “transmoun- 
tain water diversions” has been repeatedly reaffirmed by deci- 
sions of the courts. For example: Coffin et al. v. Left Hand 
Ditch Co. (1882), 6 Colo. 443, 449-450; Thomas v. Guiraud 
(1883), 6 Colo. 530, 532; Hammond v. Rose (1888), 11 Colo. 
524; 19 Pac. 466; Oppenlander v. Left Hand Ditch Co. 
(1892), 18 Colo. 142, 144; 31 Pac. 854; Wyoming v. Colorado 
(1921), 259 U. S. 419, 466-467; Willey v. Decker (1903), 11 
Wyo. 529-531. See also Connecticut v. Massachusetts (1931), 
282 U. S. 660, 671-672; New Jersey v. New York (1931), 283 
U. S. 336, 342, 343. 

It is, and long since has been, the settled law of Colorado 
and of neighboring States that “the water of a natural stream 
may be diverted and conveyed across an intervening ‘divide’ 
for the irrigation of lands in the valley of another stream.” 
See Oppenlander v. Left Hand Ditch Co., supra. 

CONGRESS AND UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT HAVE REPEATEDLY REC-. 

OGNIZED AND APPROVED THE VALIDITY OF LOCAL CUSTOMS, LAWS, AND 

COURT DECISIONS IN RESPECT TO APPROPRIATION, CONTROL, USE, AND 


DISTRISUTION OF WATER, INCLUDING TRANSMOUNTAIN WATER DIVER- 

SIONS 

Also very early in the period of initial settlement of the 
region now comprised within the so-called irrigated-land 
States of the far West, the Congress recognized and approved, 
as respects the public domain, “so far as the United States 
are concerned, the validity of the local customs, laws, and 
the decisions of courts” in respect to appropriation of water 
and to its control, use, and distribution. This recognition 
and approval has been repeatedly reaffirmed by subsequent 
acts of Congress and opinions of the United States Supreme 
Court: Act of Congress of July 26, 1866 (ch. 262, sec. 9; 14 
Stat. L. 253; Rev. Stat. 2339; U. S. Code, title 43, sec. 661); 
act of Congress, June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. 388, sec. 8; U. S. 
Code, title 43, sec. 383); Gutierres v. Albuquerque Land Co. 
(1902), 188 U. S. 545, 553; Kansas v. Colorado (1906), 206 
U. S. 46, 92-93, 94-95; Wyoming v. Colorado (1921), 259 U. S. 
419, 465. 

By way of example, the Reclamation Act (act of June 17, 
1902, ch. 1093, sec. 8; 32 Stat. L. 390; U. S. C., title 43, sec. 
383) expressly provides: : 

Nothing in this chapter shall be construed as affecting or in- 
tended to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation, or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying 
out the provisions of this chapter, shall proceed in conformity 
with such laws, and nothing herein shall in any way affect any 
right of any State or of the Federal Government or of any land- 
owner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from any interstate 
stream, or the waters thereof. 

TRANSMOUNTAIN WATER DIVERSIONS CONTEMPLATED BY COLORADO RIVER 
COMPACT AND BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 

Furthermore, the principle and policy of transmountain 
water diversions was expressly recognized in the Colorado 
River compact, signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 
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1922, and approved by the Congress in the so-called Boulder 
Canyon Project Act (act of Dec. 21, 1928, ch, 42, sec. 13; 
45 Stat. L. 1064; U. S. C., 1933 Supp., title 43, sec. 617 1). 

In article II of the Colorado River compact, subparagraph 
(b) is as follows: 

The term “Colorado River Basin” means all of the 
of the Colorado River system and all other territory within ane 
United States of America to which the waters of the Colorado River 
system shall be beneficially applied. 


And subparagraph (f): 


The term “upper basin” means those parts of the States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming within and 
from which waters naturally drain into the Colorado River system 
above Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said States located without 
the drainage area of the Colorado River system which are now or 
shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 


system above Lee Ferry. 
Subparagraph (g) of article II of the compact is as follows: 


(g) The term “lower basin” means those parts of the States of 
Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah within and 
from which waters naturally drain into the Colorado River 
below Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said States located without 
the drainage area of the Colorado River system which are now or 
shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 
system below Lee Ferry. 


By article IV, paragraph (c), of the compact it is provided: 

(c) The provisions of this article shall not apply to or interfere 
with the regulation and control by any State within its boundaries 
of the appropriation, use, and distribution of water. 

As required by the Constitution of the United States (art. I, 
sec. 10), the consent of the Congress was given in advance to 
the negotiation of the Colorado River compact (act of Aug. 19, 
1921; 42 Stat. L. 171), and by the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
(act of Dec. 21, 1928, c. 42, sec. 13; 45 Stat. L. 1064; U. S. C., 
1933 Supp., title 43, sec. 617 1) the Colorado River compact 
Was expressly approved. 

Furthermore, by section 18 of said Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act (c. 42, 45 Stat. L. 1065; U. S. C., 1933 Supp., ch. 43, 

sec. 617q) it is provided: 
herein shall be construed as interfering with such 
21 855 as the States now have either to the waters within their 
borders or to adopt such policies and enact such laws as they 
may deem necessary with respect to the appropriation, control, 
and use of waters within their borders, except as modified by the 
Colorado River compact or other interstate agreement. 


It thus appears that by repeated acts of Congress a defi- 
nite national policy, from which there has never been the 
slightest deviation, was long since determined upon, to wit, 
that the Federal Government shall proceed in conformity 
with “the local customs and laws and the decisions of 
courts” of the respective States in relation to the control, 
appropriation, use, and distribution of water used in irriga- 
tion; and, further and more specifically, the Congress has 
directed that “the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out 
the provisions of” the “Reclamation Act”, shall “proceed in 
conformity with such laws * . As we have already 
seen, transmountain water diversions are valid under the 
“customs, laws, and the decisions of courts” in Colorado and 
neighboring States. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAVE CONSISTENTLY 


CONFORMED TO POLICY OF FAR WESTERN STATES WHICH APPROVE 
TRANSMOUNTAIN WATER DIVERSIONS 


Furthermore, the Department of the Interior, of course, 
has at all times consistently and without question complied 
with this reiterated mandate of the Congress, and, acting 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, has uniformly and uni- 
versally conformed to the policy of the respective States 
which permit and approve of transmountain water diver- 
sions. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has completed, is now con- 
structing, and is preparing to construct, several projects 
involving transmountain water diversions, and has made and 
is now making and is preparing to make surveys for other 
such projects. 


TRANSMOUNTAIN WATER DIVERSION PROJECTS CONSTRUCTED BY 
RECLAMATION BUREAU 


For example, the so-called Strawberry Valley project in 
Utah, completed many years ago by the Bureau of Recla- 
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mation, diverts water from the Strawberry River, a tributary 
of the Colorado River, by a tunnel to a branch of the Span- 
ish Fork River, which flows into Great Salt Lake, which is 
in a closed basin completely out of the Colorado River 
drainage area. In addition, the Sanpete project, also in 
Utah, now under construction by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, involves the diversion of water from the Colorado 
River to a branch of the Sevier River, completely out of 
the Colorado River drainage area. Also, the full develop- 
ment, not yet under construction, of the Provo River proj- 
ect in Utah involves boring of the Duchesne tunnel, over 
5 miles in length, to divert water from the Colorado River 
to the Provo River. 

Among the investigations for transmountain diversions 
now in progress is the so-called San Juan-Rio Chama 
project which contemplates diverting water from the Colo- 
rado River in Colorado to the Rio Grande River in New 
Mexico. This is being carried on as part of the participa- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation in a study of the Rio 
Grande Basin for the National Resources Committee and 
is being financed by a combination of Bureau of Reclama- 
tion allotments plus a contribution by the National Re- 
sources Committee. 

ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 

Pursuant to the authorization of the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act, the Bureau of Reclamation is now constructing the 
so-called All-American Canal, which will have a capacity to 
divert a maximum of approximately 10,000 cubic feet per 
second, being the equivalent, if operated every day through- 
out the year, of about 7,200,000 acre-feet of water annually, 
from the Colorado River, 80 miles to Imperial Valley and 130 
miles to Coachella Valley and adjacent areas in California, 
to be distributed by 1,700 miles of canals and laterals for the 
irrigation of about 1,000,000 acres. Strictly speaking, this 
is not a “transmountain” diversion in that no ranges of 
mountains are to be tunneled and the lands to be irrigated 
are, in the largest geographical sense, within the Colorado 
River drainage area. Nevertheless, this project involves cut- 
ting for 10 miles through a ridge of sandhills, the deepest cut 
being over 100 feet. 

The lands to be irrigated drain not into the Colorado River 
but into the so-called Salton Sea, the surface of which is 
244 feet below sea level. None of the water diverted by this 
project can by any possibility ever find its way back by re- 
turn flow to the Colorado River. Moreover, part of the plans 
for the All-American Canal project involve a not unlikely 
extension of the canal to the Pacific coast to supplement the 
municipal water supply of San Diego to the extent of 155 
cubic feet of water per second. 


COLORADO RIVER AQUEDUCT OF METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The largest, most expensive, and most ambitious trans- 
mountain water diversion now being undertaken in the 
United States is the much-needed project to supply the 
metropolitan water district of southern California. Under 
this project water of the Colorado River will be taken, by 
approximately 242 miles of main acqueduct and 150 miles of 
feeder lines, from Parker Dam, which is located about 155 
miles below Boulder Dam, to Los Angeles and 12 other cities 
and towns in southern California. The water will be pumped 
by successive stages to a total elevation of 1,617 feet and will 
pass through several ranges of hills and mountains by means 
of 29 tunnels, totaling 92 miles in length, the longest of which 
is 18 miles, When ultimately developed to its full capacity, 
this project will deliver to Los Angeles and vicinity 
1,050,000 acre-feet per year, which is equivalent to about 1,500 
cubic feet per second, or about 1,000,000,000 gallons of water 
per day, completely out of and far from the Colorado River 
drainage area, to the Pacific coast of southern California. 
SUBSIDIZED BY IMMENSE LOANS AND GRANTS FROM R. F. c. AND P. W. A. 

The actual work of construction of the Colorado River 
aqueduct for the benefit of the metropolitan water district 
of southern California is being carried on by the district 
and not by the Bureau of Reclamation. However, of the 
bond issue of $220,000,000 authorized by the district, the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation has agreed to purchase 
$91,000,000, of which $69,628,000 had been taken over up to 
June of 1936. 

Furthermore, the Public Works Administration, on or 
about November 2, 1934, made an allotment of $2,000,000— 
of which $1,500,000 was a purchase of bonds and $500,000 a 
grant—to the metropolitan water district for the purpose of 
subsidizing this project so necessary for the towns and cities 
of southern California. 

Therefore both the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Public Works Administration have given their ap- 
proval to transmountain water diversions by sudsidizing 
with immense loans and grants this greatest of all such 
projects, 

SUMMARY 

To summarize: The Congress by repeated enactments has 
declared that the policy of the National Government is to 
comply with the laws of the respective States as to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use, and distribution of water used for 
irrigation and other beneficial purposes, and has directed that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall “proceed in conformity 
with such laws.” The principle and policy of transmountain 
water diversions from one watershed to another was long ago 
recognized and approved by the constitution, laws, and deci- 
sions of courts of Colorado and of other neighboring States; 
it has been repeatedly recognized by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court; it is expressly recognized and ap- 
proved in the Colorado River compact, which in turn was 
expressly consented to and approved, and the policy of the 
respective States again expressly and carefully safeguarded 
in the Boulder Canyon Project Act of the Congress. 

Pursuant to the mandate of the Congress to comply with 
the laws of the respective States, the Department of the In- 
terior, through its Bureau of Reclamation, has constructed 
several transmountain water diversions and has made and is 
now making surveys for others. Finally, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Public Works Administration, 
by large loans and grants of money from the Federal Treas- 
ury, have subsidized the largest transmountain diversion ever 
undertaken in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


It is therefore apparent that by affirmative action of each 
of the three branches of the Federal Government—legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive—an entire national policy in 
regard to diverting water from one watershed to another has 
long since been fixed and determined as approving such 
transmountain water diversions. Such national policy is no 
longer open to question by the Federal Government. 

No valid objection can be made to the Colorado-Big 
Thompson transmountain water diversion project on the 
ground that it is contrary to national policy. It conforms 
to a national policy fully established long before most of us 
were born. 


Glover H. Cary 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Grover H. Cary, 
late a Representative from Kentucky 
Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I realize that nothing I could 
say would add to the affectionate regard and high esteem in 
which Grover H. Cary was held by his colleagues. Yet it 
is not inappropriate that a fitting record should be made of 
the character and virtues of those who have served here and 
have gone to that “unknown country, from whose bourne 
no traveler returns,” 
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The Latins had two maxims: “De mortuis nil nisi bonum“ 
of the dead say nothing but good—and “De mortuis nil nisi 
verum”—of the dead say nothing but the truth. When we 
detail the events in the life of GLover Cary and appraise his 
character and his worth, we can give heed to both of these 
maxims, because the good is true and the truth is good. 

GLOVXR H. Cary, of Owensboro, Representative from the 
Second District of Kentucky, who had represented that dis- 
trict in the House of Representatives for three consecutive 
terms, and at the time of his death had been renominated 
and overwhelmingly reelected, died on the 5th day of De- 
cember 1936 in a hospital in Cincinnati, after a protracted 
illness. In March of that year, while Congress was in ses- 
sion, he was stricken with pneumonia, from the effects of 
which he never recovered. 

He was born in Calhoun, McLean County, Ky., on May 1, 
1885, educated in the public schools of Calhoun and Owens- 
boro and at Center College, Danville. He was admitted to 
the bar and began his practice of law at Calhoun, Ky. In 
1913 he was elected to represent McLean County in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky and reelected in 1915. In the 
fall of 1917 he was elected county attorney, and in 1921, at 
the expiration of his term as county attorney, was elected 
Commonwealth attorney for the sixth judicial district, com- 
posed of McLean, Ohio, Hancock, and Davies Counties. He was 
reelected Commonwealth attorney in 1927, which position he 
resigned in February 1931, having been elected at the election 
held in November 1930 Representative in Congress from the 
Second District of Kentucky. Two years later he was nomi- 
nated for reelection from the State at large in a State-wide 
primary and was subsequently reelected by a very great ma- 
jority. He was reelected in 1934 in the newly created Second 
District by a very large majority and was again nominated 
and reelected by over 30,000 majority in 1936, when he was 
unable, by reason of the condition of his health, to make a 
campaign, 

Mr. Cary early gave promise of those qualities which pres- 
aged a distinguished career. As a State legislator at Frank- 
fort he displayed an ability which soon acquired for him an 
enviable place in the legislative body of his State. 

As prosecuting attorney his position gave him an oppor- 
tunity to develop the qualities which he naturally possessed 
to such an eminent degree. As a prosecutor he presented his 
cases ably, but he always realized his duty was to convict 
the guilty and to secure the acquittal of the innocent. He 
ably marshaled his facts and presented them to the jury 
with convincing clearness and with judicial impartiality. It 
was only when the facts demonstrated the guilt of the ac- 
cused that he used his powers of logic and eloquence to 
vindicate the law and secure conviction. 

The same qualities that made him an able legislator at 
Frankfort and made him a fearless and outstanding prose- 
cutor gave to him early recognition in the Halls of Con- 
gress. He had become chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Naval Affairs of the Appropriations Committee, and the 
manner in which he handled the important bills coming 
from that committee earned the commendation and respect 
of his colleagues. 

To one who knew Gtover Cary intimately it was not diffi- 
cult to understand why he should attain distinction as a 
legislator and why his people should eagerly support him 
for offices of trust and honor. He was a man of splendid 
intellect, pleasing appearance, and magnetic personality. 
He had those qualities which instinctively drew men and 
women to him and made them have confidence in his friend- 
ship and sincerity. He realized and acted upon that great 
philosophical truth, that one receives in life the things he 
gives. He gave sincere friendship and loyalty and in return 
he received that same loyalty and affection. 

For many months he laid upon a bed wracked with pain 
and deep in his heart he had little hope of recovery, yet 
his fortitude and courage were truly remarkable. Bacon 
says “men fear death as children fear to go in the dark”, 
but Giover Cary seemed to have little of that fear. No 
artificial terrors were conjured by the mystery of death, but 
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he approached his end “like one that wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Hie had an ardent affection for his devoted wife and two 
sons and three daughters, and they returned that affection 
in full measure. Death, which loves a shining mark, struck 
down this good and useful citizen at a time when he had not 
yet reached the culmination of his powers and while his 
influence was rapidly increasing. When his native ability, his 
attractive personality, and his capacity to make friends are 
considered it cannot be predicted how far he might have gone 
along the road to fame or what positions of honor and trust 
he might have filled. He was not only able but he was sound 
in his mental processes and in his judgment. He did the 
work that was given to him, whatever it might involve, always 
in a thorough and able manner, and in the doing of the tasks 
assigned to him he gave evidence of a reserve power the 
extent of which could not be appraised. He stood in the front 
rank of the bar in his county and of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. The affection in which he was held was attested 
by the great outpouring of his friends and admirers, who 
came from all over the State to pay their last tribute of 
respect and devotion, each attesting the affection in which 
he was held. 

His State sustained a great loss in his going for his counsel, 
advice, and ability were always at the command of his people. 
If he had lived, he could have remained in the Congress of the 
United States as long as he wished, and his influence would 
have steadily increased. There is little doubt that he would 
eventually have obtained a position of great importance in the 
national councils. 

To paraphrase the words of the poet, we may truthfully say 
of GLOVER CARY: 


Statesman yet friend of truth, of soul sincere. 
In action faithful and in honor clear, 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained a title but who lost no friend. 


Addresses by Senator Maloney During 1936 
Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 10 (legislative day of Tuesday, July 6), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESSES DURING THE POLITICAL CAM- 


PAIGN OF 1936 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, under the leave granted 
me to insert sundry addresses in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include certain radio addresses delivered by me during the 
political campaign of 1936. 

The addresses referred to are as follows: 


Monday, Oct. 19, 1936) 
Tonight I commence a series of short radio talks that will con- 
tinue each evening, with the exception of Saturday and Sunday 


sta 

of President Roosevelt, but my plea is in the interest of the Ameri- 

can people. This is their fight. President Roosevelt is their 

representative. I am not a candidate for office in this election. 
Ina ent exists only for the 


form of government we reserve the right to discharge our pu ublic 


they are not properly and 
government, 
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The business of government differs from private business. Private 
business is usually operated for financial gain. Government busi- 
ness is conducted largely for the purpose of social gain. That seems 
simple to me, and it seems even more easy to understand that the 
social gains in the United States since March of 1933 have been 
greater than at any other similar period of time in more than half 
a century, and perhaps in any similar period of time since the dawn 
of the Republic. 

Unfortunately, and it is bitterly unfortunate, a great many of our 
people have not yet participated to a very great extent in the profit 
of these 3% years. But during that time we have driven the forces 
of the panic far back, and if we can avoid mutiny and preserve the 
morale of the forces of recovery, victory will be certain in a little 
while. 

Millions of people have been lifted from fear and want, and 
business has been restored to American industry and the American 
farmer. The medical doctors and dentists who for several years 
gave their services pretty much for humanity's sake are now being 
paid for their professional skill. The corner grocers who were able 
to survive the storm have not only bailed out the water but they 
have caught the breeze and they see land ahead. The thrifty 
people who escaped the wreck of a stock-market crash with any- 
— 5 of value have seen that value multiply and approach a real 
worth. School teachers and salesmen are no longer worrying 
A Business 
is not only better—it is rushing forward. 

This is all true because of the vision of an administration that 
is keeping pace with a changing world. It is true because we 
have a courageous leadership that understands the purposes of 
government and has refused to forget that the great task of a 
nation is caring for its weak—for the folks without economic or 
vocal force, who for years on end have put their economic trust 
in the hands of the elected leaders of a great country. Sometimes 
the leaders failed them. 

As the people of the United States decided to employ Gov. 
Franklin Roosevelt to manage their business and social 
affairs, they discharged the man who had been misdirecting their 
business for 4 years. They had Mr. Hoover at a time 
when there appeared to be no special need for close inspection. 
He had perfect character references and what seemed to be excel- 
lent endorsements as to regularity and ability. There were other 
applicants for the position at the time, but only one of the others 
was seriously considered. He, too, had splendid character refer- 
ences, and a long-time experience in governmental affairs. 

But times, seemed People felt rich. Everlasting security 
seemed certain to those who looked casually and carelessly, and a 
majority of the people only scanned the surface. 

This was sort of natural, however, for business was rushing 
madly, and there seemed little reason to inquire where it was 
going. On top of it all Mr. Hoover promised even better things. 
He visualized an abundance of rich foods for „and an 
extra automobile, and he predicted the passing of the poorhouse. 
That was in 1928, and the people employed him under a 4-year 
contract, Within a year, after he had just about time enough to 
get organized, food began to grow scarce in some American homes, 
and some people had to stop their cars, and a little later 
6 T poor - 
houses. Business dashed madly again, but this time people knew 
where it was headed. Factories closed, some of them were torn 
down, and vacant stores became common. Real-estate values col- 


sold apples. Women cried and prayed. It was America’s darkest 


It seems so long ago now that T fear some of those listening to 
me will regard this as a picture too 


happy, and day after day people with a 
pride in generations of brave and bold Americanism told me that 
they preferred death to the stigma of a dole. 

No one then feared dictatorship. Some hoped for it. No one 
feared communism. It was not thought of. It all seemed much 
worse than that. Many men found it hard to think, or at least 
clearly. They just worried, and it was a frantic worry. As I try to 
put the pieces together now, they seemed to fear the passing of 
“the American way.” 

Mr. Hoover's character references were never questioned, or at 
least fair-minded people never questioned them, but his ideas of 
governmental management were completely discredited. He tried 
about e his advisors suggested, but he seemed to have 
misfortune with his advisors, and as he pulled one after another 
of the strings on the zither, the strings broke in his hands. He 
spent money, but in the wrong places, and try as he might, and 
in spite of his great engineering reputation, and his experience 
in spreading relief to grief-stricken Europeans after the World 
War, his efforts at home were pitiful. The philosophy of his 
party was wrong. 

In November of 1932 the people of America gave him 4 months’ 
Goy. Franklin Roosevelt 


from then on is more clearly 
in your minds, as it is in mine, for it is more pleasant to recall. 
President Roosevelt hastened to the greatest task ever assigned 
to a President of the United States. I thank God that he was 
schooled in the affairs of government, and in world affairs, and 
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that he knew people, and loved them. I am one of those who 
were grateful for his to experiment, and that his mind 
was sufficiently flexible to bend, as the cruel forces of the 
pression created changed problems. His course was charted 
time of a storm, and although the ship may 
off its intended route, he has brought it to the safe the 
breakwater and to the security of a safe harbor. The crew not 
perfect, and there were mistakes, and a few passengers lost a bit 
of their baggage, but the navigator never dreamed of lowering 
the lifeboats, because he was familiar with the record of the 
builders of the boat and he had courage and confidence in his 
own ability, He also had faith in the loyalty of most of the mem- 
bers of the crew. He was engaged to bring the ship of state to a 
safe place. He has justified the engagement. The ship is not 
docked yet, but that only awaits the will of his employers, who 
are the American people, and, if I am at all a judge, they will 
renew his contract on November 3. 

There are some who will doubt that this picture is accurately 
painted. Perhaps there are some who will think the coloring too 
pronounced, but it is done from a sincere recollection, and I 
was on the voyage. As a Member of the House of Representatives 
I served in the memorable sessions of the Seventy-third Congress, 
and I was present in the United States Senate as the storm abated 
and the captain worked his way between the rocks and through 
shallow water. Sometimes we scraped the sides. Sometimes I 
did not agree with the maneuvers, sometimes a member of the 
crew made a mistake that was obvious. Perhaps I did. But after 
I had observed the captain’s leadership at the height of the 
storm I never doubted that we would get through. Neither did 
the American le, 

Now we face the criticism of those who were saved. I shall not 
condemn them, because we want peace and quiet and happiness 
again. I beg of them to review the record, however, not for just 
this year or last year but for all of the years since the storm 
broke. Give President Roosevelt only what he deserves, but give 
him all that he deserves. 

Now the food is becoming more plentiful, the cars are on the 
highway again, and this time the poorhouses may become a thing 
of the past, a partially pagan past. Factory chimneys are once 
more sending forth smoke; the rugged individuals who sold apples 
are back on a pay roll, and women are praying again; this time 

for President Roosevelt—and their thanks to God. 

Wulle I personally have no doubt of the outcome of this elec- 
tion, I know that the forces opposed to the reelection of President 
Roosevelt will be working overtime until the very eve of Novem- 
ber 3. This means that those of us who believe his reelection is 
necessary for an uninterrupted continuation of business improve- 
ment must continue to meet the challenge and remain on the 
battleground until all is over. 

During the coming 2 weeks I shall speak over this radio network 
almost every night, and I shall speak over other radio networks 
several times. Much as I would like to take the accomplishments 
and the issues, one by one, and review them and discuss them in 
detail, time denies me the opportunity. There shall be no attempt 
to evade, however, and, because I think the administration of 
President Roosevelt does have the answer, I shall occupy a good 
part of the time discussing the issues created by the present 
leadership of the Republican Party. Tomorrow night I shall adopt 
a suggestion of Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of Michigan. Re- 
cently he requested the calling of a roll. I shall do it for him, 
and Tuesday evening I shall briefly discuss missing men and the 
“lost battalion.” It is my intention to comment upon the charges 
of “communism” and “dictatorship” and “alienism”, and in other 
parts of this program I will deal with the subject of world peace 
and peace for the United States, and President Roosevelt’s under- 
standing of world affairs and affairs at home. At least one talk 
will be devoted to the 1932 Democratic platform and the erroneous 
accusation that the planks of that platform were violated. It 
seems anything but difficult to prove that we do have sound 
money, or that we did endeavor to practice economy until the 
deflationary effort was repulsed by the black shock troops of a 
panic. When they came, it was necessary to retreat and attack 
elsewhere, 

I shall prove false the charge of Republican candidates in Con- 
necticut that Connecticut pays much more than Connecticut re- 
ceives. None of the Republican candidates seem to know it, but 
the State of Connecticut does not pay an income tax to the 
Federal Government, and the individuals of Connecticut pay the 
same tax rate to the Federal Government as the individuals of 
any other State pay. This may be surprising to certain of the 
candidates, who seem to lack an understanding of governmental 
affairs. 

Tonight I am speaking from a radio station connected with the 
Waterbury Republican. My mind goes back to the campaign of 
2 years ago, when the Waterbury Republican printed a statement 
made by ex-Senator Frederic C. Walcott, who was a part of the 
Hoover administration and a close friend of the President. 

Speaking at Taft School on May 13, 1933, Senator Walcott said: 
“In a crisis of this sort, I prefer a dictator of President Roosevelt's 
type to a government by Con . This statement indicates 
more clearly than anything I could say what sort of feeling pre- 
valled in the minds of outstanding Republicans during the dark- 
ness, That statement was made by a man who was perhaps as 
close to President Hoover as anyone else in this country. It is 


fair to assume that he was voicing the opinion of those who made 
up the group in control of Government from 1928 to 1933. 
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“I see the dawn of a new and brighter era”, Senator Walcott 
in the same speech. “We realize now that we were going 
in the wrong direction in 1928. In the process of reconstruction 
we shall try another direction, and you young men will have a 
much firmer foundation on which to build careers than you would 


from his earlier views 


his 
again I do not definitely know, but it appears that his 
friends of that day, Mr. Hoover and Governor Landon, have out- 
wardly changed their opinion. Now they want to go back to the 
control of government and back to the old practices and the old 
habits. Or perhaps they do not really want to go back to the 
old herd Perhaps they only want to go back to governmental 
control, 

There is no way of answering that matter at this time. I try 
to answer it by recalling what Patrick Henry said: The only true 
way of judging the future is by the past.” Then I think of the 
4 years of Mr. Hoover and the 4 years of President Roosevelt. The 
rest of it is easy for me and I think that it will be easy for 
the American people when they go to the voting places of this 
country 2 weeks from tomorrow. 

I see the reelection of President Roosevelt and a continuation of 
improved business and better times. I believe on this occasion 
Connecticut will be in the procession and that New England will 
keep the faith. 


THE LOST BATTALION 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. Matoney, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station W1XBS, Waterbury, 
Conn., Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1936) 

Before this series of radio talks is completed I hope to have a 
chance to talk about some of the matters that our opponents 
would make issues in this campaign. Tonight, however, I shall 
digress a little to make a reference to missing men and an inquiry 
concerning the “lost battalion.” It would be more pleasing to me 
to review the great achievements of the last few years, but national 
campaigns take us into strange provinces, and it becomes necessary 
to meet a situation. 

During the past few weeks the partisan press of the country has 
made much of the fact that a certain few men, heretofore highly 
honored by the Democratic Party, are now wearing the uniform of 
our political enemies, or are self-exiled in a mythical detention 
camp. These men call themselves Jeffersonian Democrats, and 
because that is what I am, I am interested in what they do. There 
are only a few of them, and they are especially able men, but with 
one notable exception they are great corporation lawyers. Except- 
ing for this last fact, I should be more than a little disturbed about 
their present attitude. Because of this same fact, however, I think 
I understand. There is no question in my mind about their sin- 
cerity or honesty of purpose, but I am in intense conflict with 
their conclusions. It seems to me that they have lost touch with 
the great majority of the American people. At one time they knew 
these basic causes of economic irregularity and they were cham- 
pions of the cause of the less fortunate. Two of them were 
candidates for the Presidency of the United States and others of 
them wanted to be. 

I followed them then, but the great interests with which, or 
with whom, they now fraternize, fought them bitterly. These 
men then espoused the doctrine of the great Jefferson, and they 
were Jeffersonian Democrats. To me their appeal was noble and 
lofty, and I tried to walk in their shadows, and I was grateful 
that there were such gifted minds to strengthen the forces of the 
party of Jefferson and Jackson and Cleveland and Wilson. To 
the powerful forces that walked in the wake of Hamilton, the phi- 
losophy of these Jeffersonian Democrats was political 
and governmental heresy. One after another their Presidential 
aspirations were set aside by powerful influences or the fortune 
or misfortune of politics. 

They seemed to lose the spark and the fire, and new gladiators 
came. These Jeffersonian Democrats devoted more time to their 
professional calling. Each of them seemed successful. They rep- 
resented great corporations. and they departed from the arena. 
They lost touch because they did not see both sides, and they 
could not fully appreciate the multiplying problems of millions of 
Americans who were separated from economic security by a cord 
that was worn to its last cotton thread. One day that cord 
snapped. There was a rush for safety. Many business houses col- 
lapsed, and some of them died of exhaustion. In the front ranks 
the losses were devastating. Just as it seemed as though all might 
be lost, and at a time when many were willing to surrender, a 
new field general took command. He was a Jeffersonian Democrat. 
He knew the Bill of Rights, and he had never forgotten the gen- 
eral-welfare clause of the Constitution. He had been the political 
associate of these other Jeffersonian Democrats in days gone by, 
but when they folded their tents and went away, he stayed 
where there was smell of smoke. Suffering a handicap that none 
but a hero could overcome, he tightened his armor and blazed the 
way. 

At some points along the perilous route, a route America had 

never trod before, he was compelled to change his plans and his 

method of attack. Sometimes his plans were imperfect, and fre- 
quently his associates disagreed with him. But Washington had 
known that experience, as did Ethan Allen and mad Anthony 
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Wayne. Washington’s trip across the Delaware was not brilliant 
until viewed from afar and in the afterglow of complete victory. 
The present communistic insinuations against our great Presi- 


What has Franklin Roosevelt done that men should treat him 


trail in a treacherous wilderness. 7 
He demanded certain sacrifices that are necessary in times of peril. 
the rations were low he took from those who had an abun- 
share with those who had none. He 

a part of the pack of those who were weak 
storm and the fight adversity. 
other national eonflict, he decreed that it was every man’s fight, 


3 men. America 
now needs very badly those who would keep the political creed 
of Jefferson. 

I have reviewed the departure of some of these men who have 
temporarily left the ranks of the Democratic Party, the great party 
of social justice, and the party of Jefferson. But they do not 
make up the “lost battalion.” Oh, no! 

In a recent speech Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG talked about 
calling a roll. He stopped there. Let me sound the call for him. 
Let us see who is absent as we prepare to sound taps over another 
futile effort of a misguided Republican leadership. 
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Earlier in this talk I that those of our 
outside the lines had been out of the fray during the 
when the economic security of America was being brutally as- 
saulted. Let us review what has happened among some of those 
who have remained in struggle. I want to talk about men who 


men who knew President Roosevelt, and what he had to contend 
with, and what he has accomplished. I call the roll. 

Where is Senator Cuartes McNary, of Oregon, the Republican 
leader in the Senate, and Senator FREDERICK STEIWER, his col- 
league, who was the keynote speaker at Cleveland? I presume 
they are keeping the faith of their party and are still Republicans, 
but they seem very still. These Senators supported most of the 
measures which their party associates now condemn, and perhaps 
their belief in the New Deal accounts for the quietude. Is it 
possible that the new national leadership of our opponents cannot 
coax Senator Peter Norbeck, friend of the farmer, to lend his 
voice to their fast-fading hope? 

Senator ROBERT La FOLLETTE, Co’ son of a noble sire, was 
brought up in the Republican faith and is one of the great lib- 
erals of the Congress. Where is he? He is with Roosevelt. Is 
Republican Senator GERALD Nye, of North Dakota, among the 
shock ? This zealous advocate of peace and friend of labor 
is absent as we call his name. Is Senator Lynn FRAZIER, of the 
same State, also a Republican, supporting Mr. Landon? Oh, no. 
He has left the fold. 

Senator GEORGE Norris, a Republican of long years in the Con- 
gress, is absent as the call is sounded. He has left the party, 
and supports the New Deal. What of Senator Hmam JOHNSON, 
great Republican statesman of California? Is he among the men 
who follow Governor Landon? Not this time. Senator James 


and great defender of the Constitution. What of Senator BORAH? 
I call the name again. He, too, is absent. If there is one man 
in America who stands out in his pronounced hatred of Com- 
munism, and is second to none in his reverence for the Constitu- 
tion, and has a hatred for dictatorship, that man is Senator 
Wum E. Boram. He cannot and will not support Mr, Landon. 
Let me quote from a statement he made this week: 

“I think there is room under the Republican flag for a mem- 
ber of that party to give credit where credit is due, and still 
remain a member of the party. 

“I am living according to my convictions and, if I know any- 
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Mr. La Follette, Mr. Nye, Mr. Frazier, Mr. Norris, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Couzens, and Mr. Borah. There is quiet. 


Wednesday, Oct. 21, 1936) 

Tonight we are less than 2 weeks away 
. Every political poll with which I am familiar 
shows President Roosevelt leading or climbing toward a lead, and it 
is my sincere opinion that the United States is about to look upon 
another landslide election. To me this appears to be as it should 
be, for we have traveled far in a little while, and since the advent 
of Franklin Roosevelt we have traveled steadily upward. To some 
people it seems a terribly long time, and for some people it is, for 
not all of our citizens have yet felt the return to good times. 
rest of the fight is for their success and their future and to keep 


They must, however, ordinarily be good men and possessed of a 
stability and fairness than they have exemplified in the last 
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These two gentlemen haye traveled many thousands of miles, 
and they have visited many States and addressed many people. 
Up to now, however, there is little understanding of what they 
really intended to do if they were elected. 

Governor Landon, one-time strong advocate of the New Deal, 
has completely junked every political opinion he professed up to 
the time a group of Kansas newspapers launched his candidacy 
for the Presidency. Once he nodded favorably to dictatorship as 
he worried about the vanishing profits of his oil business. Once 
he applauded the A. A. A., and the C. W. A., and the W. P. A, 
and the P. W. A. 

Once he enlisted with President Roosevelt for the duration of 
the depression. His retirement from the ranks is perhaps an ac- 
knowledgment that the war is on. Once he would go further to 
spend relief money than the administration of the President; but 
all is changed now. Under ordinary conditions no man could so 
completely change in such a very little while—but the glare of 
the lights of Pennsylvania Avenue are dazzling. 

And Colonel Knox has changed. Some of the papers supporting 
him, and with which he was earlier connected in the highest 
capacity, must now deplore his politically vocal intemperance. He 
had no criticism that could be heard during the years when 
President Roosevelt was leading the expedition to save America 
and rescue an entombed people from the poisonous gases of defeat 
and the crumbling walls of and despair. If he was here- 
abouts then, he either approved of the rescue methods or he was 
a quiet man. 

The papers of his earlier association had bitterly condemned 
President Hoover and brutally berated his fallacious philosophy 
of government. They had figuratively torn Mr. Hoover limb from 
limb, and they had great acclaim for Mr. Roosevelt as he started 
and accelerated the forces of recovery. Now Colonel Knox goes 
hurriedly over the land dramatically predicting an approaching 
doom. Not a thing has been right, and nothing is safe, Insur- 
ance policies have a questionable value, he declares, and bank 
deposits may prove to be counterfeit. The colonel promises that a 
change in administration will unleash the forces of recovery. 


ng 
hear them, and if the Republican campaign managers 
add a finer brilliance to their promises, we will have them as well. 


Republican Party struck a new low. 

A few days ago President Roosevelt, the man who literally saved 
the Republic, was classified by the Republican National Committee 
as the “Kerensky of the American revolutionary movement.” He 


dictatorship and new forms of government. 
our history the appeal was to passion of a racial kind, and for 
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everyday language, 
and meat should the Democratic Party come to power. 
will pass. President Roosevelt will be reelected and 
should go on to better times. Business is now improving at a 
relatively dazzling speed. 

Governor Landon’s nomination was a surprise, and, at first, a 
disappointment to certain powerful influences who once used the 
Government of the United States as a holding company. 


were forthcoming. Newspaper advertising was “unleashed” in 
great measure; expert advertising men were hired to “unsell the 
President of the United States”, and the campaign parade was 


started. 

At first Mr. Landon moved with great caution. His first speeches 
were tame and without effect. It was then decided that Colonel 
Knox and others could better stir the porridge of the East and 
New England, and there was a plentiful supply of money with 
which to run the campaign in this neighborhood. The Presiden- 
tial candidate moved West. 

Governor Landon comes from Kansas—out where the West 
begins. He is a little better known there, but so is President 
Roosevelt well known, and the farmers remember how hollow were 
the Republican farm promises of other years, and fresh in their 
minds were the successes of the farm ventures of the New Deal. 

In the East Governor Landon economy and curtailment 
of Government spending, although he did imply that those with- 
out private employment would be better provided for. But hear 
this: To the farmers of the West he promised expenditures for 
farm relief that appear to total $2,000,000,000 a year. That makes 
the cost of the present farm program pitifully pale in comparison, 
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I do not know what it would mean if Governor Landon were 
elected and could have his way, but I know some of the things 
it could mean. 

It could mean that he has located Aladdin’s lamp. It could - 
mean that he was misleading the farmers. It could mean he was 
fooling the business interests of the East, and it could also mean 


prepared address Governor Landon 
record in our history in recovering 
from hard times. Nations who did not try to squander their way 
out of the depression are much farther along the road to recovery 
than our own.” How pitiful a statement. How completely with- 
out foundation. How glaring the lights on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Governor Landon does not say which countries are much farther 
along the road to recovery than our own, but he seems to trust 
to the gullibility on the part of his fellow Americans. That gul- 
libility was erased with the passing of Mr. Hoover, and henceforth 
an American electorate will give evidence of an understanding of 
economics and the responsibilities of government. 

England's outstanding writers indicate we are farther along the 
road to recovery, and they remind us that it is chiefly the expendi- 
tures on a gigantic housing program that has moved things for- 
ward over there. Italy and Germany and Russia keep men em- 
ployed marching in uniforms to the strains of martial music. In 
Japan workmen get a daily wage sometimes comparable to an 
hourly wage here. It is said that some people in China will go 
barefoot in this winter’s snow, and in Spain men and women are 
fully employed in a barbaric civil war. Governor Landon may be 
right, but ours seems a more preferable pace, as we go steadily 
toward complete recovery. 

Contrast the campaign of the President to that of his opponent. 
His statements reflect an understanding of the problems at home, 
and the dangers abroad, and an appreciation of the understanding 
and patience of the American people. 

He admits great expenditures and mistakes, but he proves a 
creation of enduring social values in every city and village in the 
country, and he points to a correction of the errors which were 
made in a confusion when every single American was reaching 
for a life belt. He professes a continual love for the less fortu- 
nate, and a determination to plead their cause and argue their 
case before the bar of public justice and American fairness and 
freedom. On the other hand he has proven to the fair-minded 
and open-minded people of the country that his concern is no 
less for private business and big business. The great expendi- 
tures were to revive and restore business, by the only method that 
ee could be restored—the buying power of the working 
people. 

He knows, as we know, that none of us can be secure, or happy, 
or successful, unless industry and business are successful, but he 
knows, as we know, that labor and industry and agriculture go 
hand in hand or eventually they go to pieces. Must we keep 
pointing out again and again that billions were loaned to in- 
dustrial and financial interests? 

About everyone excepting the candidates and the Republican 
national chairman make admissions that they will lose the West, 
beginning at Kansas, which is where the West Other 
indications point to a victory just as complete in the rest of the 
coun 


try. 

It seems to me the great ground swell has reached the North- 
east, and that the President will know an even greater victory 
here than he experienced in 1932. Let the people of the country 
be advised that we expect to share in the consolation of this 
victory another victory for the American people. 


The sunflower has 
N sharp winds of a fair campaign 
have bent this gigantic and top-heavy flower. It will die early in 
November and, as we sit in the election's afterglow, New England 
and the country will be at ease again. Righteousness and Roose- 
velt will prevail. 


THE PRESIDENT CAME 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network, from Station W1XBS, Waterbury, 
Conn., Thursday, Oct. 22, 1936) 


In this evening’s radio talk I want to discuss, a little bit, some 
of the false issues of this campaign, which seem to have had at 
least a slight effect upon those people who are easily frightened. 
The threats which have been made, and are being made, and will 
be made, are largely coming from those who have submerged 
earlier convictions, and seem willing to do almost anything to 
arrive at political power. 

Today was a great day for the State of Connecticut. I traveled 
most of the route which the President of the United States made 
through this great Commonwealth. In a typically New England 
autumn atmosphere, from early this morning until the approach- 
ing afterglow of this evening’s sunset, the great leader of the 
American people was cheered and applauded by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. He seemed deeply touched by the acclaim of 
his neighbors in our State (that is what he called them), and if 
I had a sufficient gift of language I would try to tell you how 
touched they seemed, as they saw their President. 

They were much happier than they were a little while ago, and 
as I looked upon their faces, and seemed to feel the affection that 
their looks transmitted to the Nation’s Chief Executive, I thought 


col many of the charges that are being made against the man. 
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There came to my mind the cold accusation that he aspired to 
dictatorship, and the cruel inference that he would change our 
form of Government, and the brutally bitter insinuation that his 
was a communistic mind, and the horribly hateful charge that he 
was endeavoring to stir up class hatred. 

Class hatred from a man who broke down the growing barriers 
of hate—class hatred from a man who preached the doctrine of 
love to a people impatient as a result of years of forgetfulness— 
class hatred from a man who first restored stability to banks and 
industry and railroads, by loaning them Dillions—class hatred 
from a man who took a million boys and young men from the 
uncertain path of unemployment to the safety of Civilian Con- 
servation camps. Oh, no! He has not spread class hatred. He is 
the man who erased the word. He is the man who went in the 
exactly opposite direction. 

It is my thought that those on the other side, who are care- 
less with the truth, and who have now passed the point of des- 
peration, are creating the class hatred, if class hatred is being 
created. Theirs is the hymn of hate, and I thought of it with 
much regret as I came over the hills and through the valleys in 
today’s trip with the President of the United States. 

If he wanted a dictatorship, what more did he have to do when 
the cold winds of March were blowing over New England in 1933? 
Agriculture was then stagnant. Farmers were pouring milk into 
the ditches beside the road, the financial structure was crum- 
bling, and industry was weak from the continued barrage of the 
big guns of the panic, and the incessant battering of the shock 
troops of despair. I think that the people of Connecticut remem- 
bered some of this today. I think that their minds traveled 
back through the mists of the last 344 years and that they re- 
membered the days of darkness. I think that they remembered 
that it was President Roosevelt who lighted the lamp of new 
hope, and later the bonfire of confidence. I think that they 
remembered the days when the farmers of the West temporarily 
forgot the law of the land, as they determined to preserve their 
patches of soil, which had been sometimes moistened by their own 
sweat. I think that they remembered when the one-time great 
leaders on the eastern seaboard were struggling in the whirlpool, 
and reaching for the raft. I think that they remembered when 
the brains of America were unemployed, and many millions of 
Americans were without work of any kind. 

If President Roosevelt had wanted a dictatorship, as so many 
others who were frightened wanted one, what was to prevent him 
from letting things crack up completely? Every sane person now 
knows, as he knew then, that the people of this country offered a 
surrender of their future to him, and asked only that they be 
saved. Men who did overthrow partially democratic kinds of gov- 
ernment in other parts of the world, spent years in an effort to 
bring about such a situation as existed in this country in March 
of 1933. When that kind of day came for these other countries, 
the men who have since arrived at dictatorship led the proletariat 
and the peasantry into political servitude. Did Franklin Roose- 
velt do that? Oh, no! He told big business, and little business, 
and “big” men, and men from the “social nowhere”, that he as- 
sumed the responsibility; that he not only wanted to help but 
would help; that he would go first into the fight, and that if they 
would stay with him he would save capitalism and democracy and 
plant the flag of good times once more on the hilltop. I think 
the people of Connecticut who left their farms for today’s holiday 
remembered all of that. I think the smiling children of Con- 
necticut, who were today given a chance to see their President, 
will remember it down through the years, and will help carry an 
enduring gratitude to generations yet unborn, for a farseeing 
man of great faith and great patriotism. The people of Connecti- 
cut were happy today because they had come face to face with 
Franklin Roosevelt. There was joy on their faces and goodness 
in their hearts. There was no class hatred. Those who are hum- 
ming the hymn of hate cannot be conscious of the harm they do 
and the possible effect of what they say. 

Recently I read part of a book written by Coley Taylor and 
Samuel Middlebrook. These writers had delved deeply into a po- 
litical past and brought to the light of this day political shafts 
aimed at the aspirations and efforts of other great Americans. 

A long time ago they said, “General Washington was a rascal 
and a traitor to a country for putting his hand to such an in- 
famous paper as the new Constitution.” The book further sald, 
“The unerring voice of posterity will not fail to render the just 
sentence of condemnation upon a man who has entailed upon his 
country deep and incurable evils. * * * If ever a nation was 
debauched by a man, the American Nation has been debauched 
by Washington. If ever a nation was deceived by a man, the 
American Nation has been deceived by Washington.” One politi- 
cal writer of that period insinuated that Washington had been 
bought by British gold, and said, “The British Ministry knows 
that it is much easier to purchase than to conquer America.” 

Let that sink into your minds. Contrast it with the venomous 
things which are being said now. Then review a little later the 
whole life and the successes of George Washington, the most noble 
of our many noble Americans. Will the worid one day have a 
similar acclaim for President Roosevelt? I think so. 

Then listen to this concerning Thomas Jefferson: “His political 
principles are sometimes whimsical and visionary, at others sub- 
versive of all regular and stable government.” Much more was 
said. They charged Jefferson with worse things than were said of 
W but this radio network, and my own sense of decency, 


thoughtless people said about the man who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, the great statesman who wrote the doctrine of 
social justice into the Constitution of the United States. 

It would be possible to go on for hours, if one had the time 
and the desire to be unpleasant, and to take all of the good men, 
and the great men, of history, and show how some of the people 
of their times looked upon them with disdain and distrust. Let 
me quote just a little bit of the same book as it makes reference 
to what was said about Abraham Lincoln: “Lincoln is exactly the 
same type as the traitor who was hung at Charlestown.” Among 
other things charged against a man who saved the Union is this 
statement: “A President like Mr. Lincoln is too expensive a luxury 
for the country to indulge in once more.” Does that not sound a 
little bit like this campaign? Is it possible that some of the cam- 
paign philosophy of that day has been studied by those who are 
thinking up ideas in this campaign, through which they hope to 
“unsell the President of the United States’? 

Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln not only enjoyed suc- 
cesses in their day, but they preserved the rights of their fellow 
Americans, and they laid a foundation for American advancement 
and progress, and they are now recorded by historians the world 
over as the greatest men of their times. Monuments of enduring 
stone will crumble, and seemingly everlasting bronze and steel 
will become dust, but down through the scheme of eternity the 
names of these men will draw silent prayer and grateful applause, 
It is my humble opinion that sometime later on Franklin Roose- 
velt will join the assembly, and that his name will add to the 
luster of American political and governmental history. 

If it were true that President Roosevelt had a rubber-stamp 

, and also true that he wanted to assume dictatorship, 
and change our form of government, could he not have prevailed 
upon a rubber-stamp Congress to appoint additional members of 
his choice to the United States Supreme Court? There was a 
precedent for that, and it would have been a constitutional way 
for him to submerge the Constitution. He did not do it, or dream 
of doing it, and there are three reasons why. The first reason is 
that there was not a rubber-stamp Congress. The second reason 
is that he has an intensified American regard for the Constitution, 
The third reason is his respect for the Supreme Court. 

It is some time since we struck the bedrock of political des- 
peration in this campaign. The waters were terribly muddied a 
month or two ago, but they have been purified and made clear 
by a campaign of fairness on President Roosevelt's part and by a 
continuing explanation of what we are trying to do and where we 
are hoping to go. 

No one who thinks very carefully can help but conclude that 
Franklin Roosevelt turned the coach of state sharply from a road- 
way that might have developed communism. Communism is 
born of distress and hunger and cold. Communism arises when 
farmers labor without reward, and when workingmen in the in- 
dustrial places are threatened with unemployment and the servi- 
tude of sweatshop labor. Communism comes to the surface when 
the hopes of home-loving fathers and good mothers are dynamited 
by thoughtlessness and carelessness on the part of governmental 
leaders. Then a danger of dictatorship follows in sequence. What 
has Roosevelt done about this? He has helped the farmer; he 
has helped labor; he has helped industry; he saved homes, pro- 
tected bank deposits, corrected stock-exchange abuses, erased ir- 
regularities in the utility field, and he smiled through a period 
when he must have suffered a greater torture than anyone will 
ever know. 

An example of the frantic fright of those who oppose him is 
given to us in the Fort Dodge speech of Colonel Knox. A little 
while ago Republican spellbinders screamed communism. At Fort 
Dodge this week Colonel Knox called President Roosevelt an eco- 
nomic royalist, and said that in business life the President had 
always “associated with money changers, stock operators, and rich 
men.” Class hatred? Where will the campaign take us next? 
Governor Landon in California criticized the C. C. C. camps and 
said politicians were taking charge of them. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous or untrue, and if there is one governmental agency 
that stands out above others, free from politics and political in- 
fluence, it is the Civilian Conservation Corps. Boys who were 
roaming aimlessly, seemingly little lads who were stumbling hope- 
lessly, and wondering youths who were wandering heedlessly were 
organized into fine groups that have since created great social 
values; and today their health and happiness and faith in de- 
mocracy is restored. About all of the money that these young- 
sters earned came back into the homes of happy parents and 
helped to clothe and feed smaller brothers and sisters. Is that 
class hatred? Where is there an instance of class hatred? As we 
attempt to find this particular ghost, it seems as elusive as the 
banshee and smaller than the giants of Lilliput. 

If there is a man in America who hates communism, who re- 
veres the Constitution, who sees red at a thought of a dictator- 
ship, that man is Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, of Idaho, Let me 
quote from a statement he made this week: 

“I think there is room under the Republican flag for a member 
of that party to give credit where credit is due, and still remain a 
member of the party. 

“I am living according to my convictions, and if I know any- 
thing of Republicanism, it places the principles of patriotism 
above those of partisan politics.” 

Senator Boram finds it impossible to support Governor Landon, 
Does not that answer the charge about as well as it can be an- 


forbid a quotation of the despicable things which politicians and swered? There is not a man in the Republican Party who would 
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be fighting harder for the overthrow and defeat of President 
Roosevelt if he believed there was a single particle of truth to 
* of the charges. 

If time permitted, I should like to talk about some of the 
measures that were described as unconstitutional. We tried the 
N. R. A. because big business advanced the proposal. It was 
written by big business, and it was administered by big business, 
and little business had a hand. It became the temporary law of 
the land because businessmen were cutting the throats of one 
another. It was not a political measure, It was a noble economic 
venture that came into existence because prices were falling with 
the force and consistency of Niagara, and because the N. R. A. 
pointed to a restoration of prices it was welcomed and applauded, 
and it worked, Unfair competitors were halted, unfair practices 
were forbidden, and as the machinery of the organization was 
accelerated, prices boomed upward. But when prices had been 
restored, when businessmen again had their feet upon the ground, 
those who erased the red figures and were able to write their 
numbers in black, decided it was time to dissolve the govern- 
mental partnership. It was a great thing when the 
was needed, but it was laughed to scorn after it had served its 
purpose. The N. R. A. was dead before the Supreme Court per- 
formed the autopsy, and it was killed by some of those to whom 
it had brought relief. 

I believed in the N. R. A. as an emergency measure and some 
of it I wish might have been made nt, and we will come 
to a day when hours will be shorter, because we have 50 ac- 
celerated the successes of America's inventive genius, that we will 
divide the work, and a little of the leisure time of life. Leisure 
is not for a few. It was never intended that some men would 
carry a heavy part of the burden of the day without a just share 
of the reward. Call this class hatred if you will. Condemn it 
as politics, if you like, but I know of no way to correct what is 
wrong until it is described. Where is the dividing line? What 
are we fighting for? What is the principal purpose of a political 
campaign, or what is the justification for government? It is to 
serve the people. We do not fight for political jobs or patronage. 
That side of politics is too much magnified and enjoys more atten- 
tion than it deserves. We make the fight, if we are fair with 
ourselyes, to keep that for which the founders fought, equal op- 
portunity, and an open road on which men may pursue liberty 
and happiness. There is no liberty for those who cannot have 
work, and when those about them are made to suffer. That 
means no happiness. That means no opportunity. That means 
discord. It means defeat. 

In an editorial in yesterday’s Hartford Courant, a liberal and 
honest editorial writer said: “Already Connecticut industries are 
employing more men than in 1929. Subsistence farming is a 
reality for many people in this State. The C. C. C. is having a 
hard time to fill its quotas. If the disappearance of the unem- 
ployed is not as dramatic as their appearance, this does not mean 
that it cannot be accomplished gradually.” 

I subscribe to all of that, and I call it to the attention of the 
people of the State of Connecticut. More le are now em- 

in industries in Connecticut than in 1929, and the C. C. C. 
is having a hard time to fill its quotas. I am anxiously looking 
forward to the day when the Works Progress Administration will 
be no more, and when the other relief agencies that are now in 
existence will be only an interesting recollection, of a time when 
a President of the United States was willing to spend money to 
keep faith with good Americans who were caught in a storm. 

Employment has not only been restored in the State of Con- 
necticut, but the same restoration exists all over the United 
States. An article in Business Week a few days ago named a 
long list of industries which will establish new all-time peaks 
this year, in either production or sales, or both. Some people 
said that we were hurting the public-utility fleld, but the sale of 
electric ranges, and electric washing machines, and electric re- 
frigerators, and radios, and incandescent lamps, will be higher 
this year than ever before in history. This is also true of gaso- 
line, and oil burners, and shoes, and glass, and many chemicals, 
It is equally true of crude rubber and several metals, and paper, 
and petroleum. The same business improvement is true of thi 
transportation industry. The natural-gas output and the Hae 
tric-power output will excell every other year. These are only 
some of the things marked by tremendous increase. 

If there were only time enough, or if we could meet our 
opponents face to face in political debate, it would be easy to 
prove to the people how great were the accomplishments, how 
far the advance, and how much we have reason to look with 
hope toward a happier time. 

Sometimes in the campaign, as the charges of those opposed 
to President Roosevelt have seemed to be especially unfair and 
coated with cruelty, I have wondered if they ever go back to 
the basic law. I wonder if they remember that the bill of 
rights of the Constitution is based upon the Divine law and 
the Ten Commandments. I wonder if they realize that the Con- 
stitution would crumble of its own great weight if the com- 
mandments and the basic law were too much and too long 
ignored. 

The principal precept of the Divine law admonishes men “Love 
they neighbor as thyself”, and the Eighth Commandment in- 
structs men not to “bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
It seems to me that there is found in these two great com- 
mandments the answer to the entire political situation exis 
in this campaign. If Franklin Roosevelt has not 
every conceivable effort in his determination to keep the basic 


principle of Divine charity, then I frankly confess that I 2 
no understanding of the commandments, or the purposes 
government, or what has been going on in the United States 
for the last 4 years. I shall not say that men have borne 
false witness against him, but I have my own opinion. I am 
definitely certain that when they charge him with a kindliness 
towards communism, the effect is false witness. 

The people of the country can best determine whether or not 
class hatred has been stirred up, and they will decide who 
stirred it. 

It is not only the law of the land but it is the basic law that 
the Government shall provide for its citizens in distress. It is 
mandatory under the divine law and under the law of the land that 
we shall feed the hungry and give them clothing and shelter. I 
frankly confess that the Government may legally do this by way 
of a dole and the cold and stern tizing way of pauperism. 
Governmental officials decide that, but governmental officials take 
the consequences if they take the cold course. They will answer 
to the electorate, and they will make what other answer man 
makes for a disregard of what is kind and what is good. In 
making a decision, might they not say to themselves as they look 
upon the man in distress, “There, but for the grace of God, am I”? 

For me—and I learned the lesson before I went to Congress—I 
shall avoid the uneven and rough roadway of the dole, and just so 
long as honest and able and good men fail in the chance to find 
private employment, I shall be willing to spend Government 
money, or taxpayers’ money, to enable them to keep their heads 
up and their hearts warm. I do not know what our opponents 
would do, but the whole world is now aware of Franklin Roose- 
velt's conception of responsibility. If he took another path, I 
would be among those leaving him, but he never gave an indica- 
tion that the thought entered his mind. Sometime we shall see 
all of this a little differently. The feeling of excitement that some 
men now feel will be gone by Christmas time. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will have been reelected. There will be a greater meaning to 
the words this Christmas when there rings out over the land, 
“Feace on earth to men of good will.” 

We are rapidly approaching the end of the campaign. It has 
been a long story. We are nearly through now, but there is a 
need for the writing of the last chapter and a happy ending. The 
last chapter should bring us to a quiet and an even life. We 
should aim to get away from the differences of opinion that at the 
objective point do not really exist, but sometimes seem to exist, 
because men with a gift of e inflame and frighten their 
fellows, Franklin Roosevelt can lead us into the green pastures 
of sound economies, just as he led today’s auto trip beside profit- 
able farm pastures that looked green and bright on the hills of 
Connecticut. The people can be kept happy, as happy as they were 
today, if we keep our feet upon the ground and calm for a little 
while longer. 

I think Connecticut will contribute something to the writing of 
this last chapter and to its happy ending. That is the impression 
I gained today as I looked into the faces of hundreds of thousands 
of happy people as they saw Franklin Roosevelt face t> face. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station WATR, Waterbury, 
Conn., Monday, Oct. 26, 1936) 

Tonight I want to read a letter which has just come to my 
attention. Insofar as I am aware, this communication has not 
been given much newspaper attention in this part of the country. 
I read it in a paper published in another State. It was made 
public by the Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes. It follows: 


FEBRUARY 7, 1935. 
Hon. HAROLD ICKES, 
Public Works Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Ickes: If you do not have the authority under the 
P. W. A. to make loans to States for public State-wide telephone 
systems, may I suggest that it would be a sound public policy to 
obtain this authority. 

With the highest personal regards, I am 


Yours sincerely, 
Al M. Landon, Governor. 

That may or may not be important. There is a wide diference 
of opinion in the United States concerning the ownership of 
utilities. Some people adhere to the belief that the State * 
Federal and local governments should own and operate the elec- 
tric power, water power, telephone systems, and the railroad sys- 
tems of the country. The issue is very old. Each school of 
thought takes the matter very seriously. 

Almost everyone knows that the Democratic Party. has been 
Opposed to public ownership, and everyone should know that 
Franklin Roosevelt has declared himself on the issue many times. 
For myself, I am opposed to Government ownership, and 1 want 
the Government out of private business. I do know, however, 
that the present President of the United States believes that 
there should be a regulation of the utilities. During the past 
844 years we have taken steps to regulate them 

After a long-time study of the utility field, and an exposure of 
the abuses of holding companies, we wrote a law to check their 
exploitations. During the consideration of the legislation the 
Members of Congress, and the stockholders of about every power 
and light utility in the land, were deluged with propaganda which 
foretold the destruction of the business, if a mad Congress was 
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not checked. I shall dwell but briefly upon that phase of the 
matter, because the unconscionable efforts to block the legislation 
were widely exposed. Let me advise you, however, that in all of 
the history of legislative government in the United States, there 
have been few examples of such selfish interference with the 
processes of government. Those of us who voted for the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 will never forget the cold touch of the forces 
who were endeavoring to continue a possession of power held by 
a handful of autocratic individuals. 

The telegrams and letters came to Congress in great bundles, 
They came from honest people, who believed in the skillfully 
prepared propaganda, and when it became obvious that enough 
of us refused to be frightened, they came from school children, 
and from people who never knew that telegrams were being sent 
in their names, and in some instances they came from dead men, 
It was a dim period in our legislative life, and our opponents 
would now make it a hidden chapter. But for the purpose of 
reviewing the record I want to cast the light upon it for a 
moment. 

The battle for the passage of the bill disclosed the real identity 
of the forces, and brought into the daytime of our economic life 
the fact that people high in the social and financial life of Amer- 
ica, were determined to make our great Government a subser- 
vient subsidiary of a powerful few. We passed the law. What 
happened? 

The power industry forged ahead by leaps and bounds. Rates 
were reduced, profits were increased, the creation of electric 
energy was multiplied, and into homes heretofore lighted by 
antiquated oil lamps, there was shed the glow of a great inventive 
genius. Were the power interests injured in their sale of new 
securities? Oh, no! Were the stockholders injured? Ask the 
men who own them. Was there a detrimental effect upon the 
manufacturers of electric ice boxes, electric stoves, electric wash- 
ing machines, and the numerous other kinds of equipment and 
devices which furnish labor for the American workmen in New 
England, and elsewhere? If you have in your neighborhood a fac- 
tory engaged in the production of electrical machinery, or equip- 
ment, take just a brief look, and then answer the question for 
yourself. If you know a man engaged in selling securities, ask 
him what happened. If you are a salesman of securities, let your 
mind go back to the Hoover crack-up. 

My friends, the passage of that one law was an advance in 
American progress that cannot be fully measured in the heat of 
this campaign, but it contributed more to the American home 
and the American investor and the American manufacturer than 
even a vivid imagination can quickly realize. It did cut into the 
unholy profits a little bit, and it will take the States and the 
people of the States out of the clutches of autocratic hidden 
forces, and you can’t find a man or a woman in America who 
will defend the practices of the holding companies, at which the 
bill was aimed and which it hit. 

Some of the hate then created remains to be felt in this cam- 
paign. The fellows of fear who stalked the Washington legis- 
lative halls in that fight remain vindictive. Their comrade was 
careless language, and their helpmate was hatred’s hymn. Their 
shock troops endeavored to erect pillars of passion out in the 
congressional districts of the country, but they were knocked 
down by public exposure; and the bill was passed. 

We didn't take an honest privilege away from anyone. We did 
not trespass an inch upon the rights of a single American citizen; 
but we did drive back into fair formation a few folks who were 
intruding upon the rights of others and who were retarding the 
progress of all industry, not the least of which was their own. 
The full effect and the very obvious result of the legislation will 
be more clearly felt as time marches on and the power industry 
extends its benefits more widely into the homes and factories of 
the country. It means more jobs and more comfort and a more 
even distribution of the rewards of inventive genius, with which 
the Lord endowed some men. This inventive genius was never 
intended for just a few. It was certainly God’s intention that 
the profits of particularly brilliant men should be distributed 
among all men. He did endow men with an irrevocable free will, 
but that was to give them a way to earn their salvation. He 
showed them by advice and example and His commandments the 
way to the beauties of eternity. 

May I, for a moment, go back to the letter made public by 
Secretary Ickes? If Rexford Tugwell had written that letter, 
public opinion would haye been whipped to a frenzy. Shall we 
skip it because it came from the pen of the Republican candidate 
for President? Shall we chalk it up to a careless moment, and 
conclude that, if Mr. Landon were , the men who are 
financing his campaign could prevail upon him to submerge any 
such socialistic ideas that he may still have? Personally I think 
they could, but I want the businessmen of conservative New Eng- 
land to be advised of the possible cracks and crevices in the high- 
way which some of them seem inclined to take. I want them 
fully informed, just in case they care to send out word to their 
employees, and their stockholders. They should know that there 
is a remote possibility that the election of the Republican candi- 
date would affect the American way of life, and that we might 
drift away from the profit system. I doubt that this notice is 
necessary insofar as this election is concerned, but their sense 
of fair play, and a desire to do penance for painting socialistic 
pictures of the President of the United States, might prompt them 
to put this item in the pay envelopes, and send a note of admoni- 
tion to the stockholders. I don’t think they will do it. Itisa 


long road to the dwelling place of light. 
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In this campaign we shall not hear it said aloud that Franklin 
Roosevelt should be defeated because of the restrictions applied 
to the holding companies. Instead we shall hear that he would 
change our form of government, and destroy private initiative 
sae weal lees That’s why I read the letter written by Governor 

ndon. 

Because I am little known outside of my own State, and be- 
cause this radio talk is broadcast from many stations, and is 
intended to go out to many people, may I say that I am not a 
candidate for office this year, and the term for which I have been 
elected does not expire until 1941. Being a Democrat would 
naturally bring me into the campaign activities, but it would 
not bring me so far as I have endeavored to go. I have accepted 
an assignment to speak over the radio 18 times, and to go into 
other States than my own, and to go out night after night 80 
long as people in my State are willing to listen. I accept this 
program because I am convinced that President Roosevelt's reelec- 
tion offers the way to increased good times, and to stabilization 
of the things fought for by the founding fathers. I want the 
consolation of telling myself a little later that I tried to the 
extent of such limited abilities as I possess, to give a great man 
a chance to complete a noble work. 

My constant attention to my assignment has caused me to look 
carefully, and to scrutinize the forces opposed to the reelection of 
the President. 

I see the once great Republican Party in a light that is becom- 
ing brighter day by day. It isn't the party of Lincoln. Neither 
is the effective weapon of governmental good that Theodore 
Roosevelt persevered to perfect. 

I see on top of the Republican Party, directly behind the 
vacant throne, a small group of seemingly bewildered men 
thirsting for a control that slipped out of their grasp in the 
great glacier of 1929. I seem to recognize among them a hand- 
ful of individuals who once used the forces of Government for 
the almost sacrilegious protection of their own interests. They 
look like the men who directed legislation and they gave them- 
selves special favors, and exempted themselves of certain lia- 
bilities. Over in the corner of the group I seem to see one or 
two who helped to misdirect attempts to write laws intended to 
8 the lot of some of the less fortunate of those about 

em. 

They seem a more robust group than they were 3 years ago 
last March, when they were scattered because of the storm, and 
were seeking shelter behind the ramparts of Roosevelt. At that 
time they visioned a wilderness and a shambles. In the solitude 
of their loneliness, and the quietude of fear, they mourned 
the passing of a great system of government. I to think 
of what might have been in their minds then, and I conclude 
they may have remembered 10,000 bank failures. I know that 
they couldn’t have avoided the pictures of the bread lines, and 
the riots in the cities, and the threatened lynchings on the 
farms. I know they heard the stock-market crash, because it 
toppled with a thunder heard around the world. I know that 
they could hear the hammer of the auctioneer, because it was 
an incessant pounding, and the referee in the bankruptcy 
court. despite fatigue. spurred on the man with the hammer. 
I know that they could look toward the horizon in any direc- 
tion, and see that the world about them was ablaze with the 
conflicting emotions of envy, and hate, and suspicion, and fear, 
It is almost certain they could faintly hear the toppling of 
governments in other parts of the world. In the distance, 
farther off than they imagined, was a mirage; or was it a 


mirage. 

It seemed that lines were forming. Could it be fascism, or com- 
munism, or both? They were worn, and weary, and worried. Be 
sure they prayed. God knows I did. 

As I look upon that group now, robust of color, and perfectly 
clad, I am unable to understand how they can forget the light- 
ning, and the dark clouds, and the wind, and the rain. I cannot 
forget it. I confess that I saw the possibilities of leaving to my 
children, and other men’s children, a heritage of misery. I wor- 
ried but little about money, and material things, because I had 
little of them, but I feared that without a courageous leadership, 
even the foundation of the Republic might be destroyed. I know 
that that group on top did not then worry about taxes, or the 
debt of future generations, or regimentation, or governmental 
cost. Perhaps they should have worried about those things, but 
the things seemed less significant than other things. 

That period of time was the interim between the election of 
1932, and the inauguration of March 1933. As a matter of fact, 
it was just before March 4 that I saw this group most clearly. 
They seemed about to surrender in the exhaustion of fear. They 
hadn't much idea about what to do, and their faith was fright- 
fully shaken. Then came the windy 4th of March. 

That day will become increasingly historic with the passing of 
time. On that day the coach of state was turned sharply up a 
new road. Most of us didn’t know where the road led, but it 
could never be worse than the one we had traveled so long. It 
was an uphill road, but the driver was fresh, and courageous, and 
bold, and we not only came upon a more smooth highway, but we 
seemed to gain momentum on the way up. The group on top 
breathed freely, and relaxed a little. God seemed to have an- 
swered the prayers of America. The feeling of horror changed to 
a feeling of hope. Roosevelt had a great grip on the reins. 

Can you remember 1933? 

Can't you remember the coach of state reaching the top of the 
mountain? We looked at the roadway behind us and viewed the 
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landscape. We were able to see the mistakes of the past and how 
through certain efforts we might in time get the rest of the people 
of the country to the top; at least all of those who were physically 
able and anxious to make the climb. We were able to see how 


through 
and legal aid. It was apparent that this could be done 
through social legislation and governmental reform. 
From that point on the journey was not difficult until this 
paign came into view. Now others would take the reins and 


vote on the question 1 week from tomorrow. Then will the people 
determine whether President Roosevelt has the approval of his 
effort and his accomplishments and whether he will drive through 
to the journey’s end and complete social justice. 


REMOVING THE MASKS 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, over 
the State network from Station W1XBS, Waterbury, Conn., 
Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1936) 

The people of the United States are bearing up well 
barrage of cam Mice? oc thé part at DAR POGOST 


President Roose- 


doubt would be made excepting in the excitement of a political 
8 brazen charges, I find 
that President Roosevelt's 


of people who greeted Franklin Roosevelt on his recent trips 
the land—millions of people who clearly indicated only a love for 


It is almost certain that the 


the American way of life. He finds it impossible to support Gov- 
ts us to conclude that he welcomes the 


in favor of the policies of the New and openly sup- 
President, are Senators Norrts, of Nebraska, and 
of Wisconsin, Senator Nye has given no indication 
this far East that he favors the election of Governor 


their party in Congress. 

Have I said before in any of my talks that not a single Senator 
west of the Hudson River voted against the Social Security Act, 
which Governor Landon now calls a cruel hoax on the workingman? 

Have I said before that the opposition to any of the social-reform 
measures of major importance was from but a handful of men? 

When there was a call for courage the great majority of Re- 
publican Senators kept the faith. Some of them knew there 
would be a day of party reckoning, but they suffered no curse of 
cowardice. They remembered the promise, now ages old, of liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and they did their part to keep 
open the road. At this moment they are refusing support and 
comfort to those who would close it. It seems to me that we 
shall carry out the aims fashioned and framed by the founders. 

Have I said before, in answer to the charge that we are spend- 
ing $2 for every dollar the Government takes in; that during the 
last 8 months of the administration of Mr. Hoover the Federal 
Government was spending $2.70 for every dollar that we were 
taking in, despite constantly increasing Federal taxes? 

Have I said before that the industries of my State, which were 
suffering constant losses under Mr. Hoover, are now enjoying 
profits, and in many instances are working two shifts? 
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Have I said that the great insurance companies of Hartford, 
Conn. are feeling a tremendous increase in business and in profits, 
and that the officials and employees are enjoying an old-fashioned 
comfort and mental relaxation? 

Have I mentioned the increased installation of telephones and 
the increase in automobile registrations in my State? 

If I haven't heretofore mentioned these things, it is because 
the improvement touches every field of endeavor, and it seemed 
that most people were aware of it. 

Our opponents say that there is no relationship between the 
administration of President Roosevelt and this return to good 
business in Connecticut. I cannot be sure that there is a relation- 
ship, but I am glad he was elected in 1932. 

It is my opinion that with the burial of the issue of com- 
munism, public opinion tossed into the open grave the skeleton of 
dictatorship. The four horsemen of class hatred, communism, 
dictatorship, and capitalistic destruction were coralled in the last 
round-up. They were discovered just in time. 

Have I before now referred to Governor Landon’s Chicago speech, 
in which he said: “If I am elected, the Budget is going to be 
balanced. Balanced not by depriving our needy relief, not by 

necessary aid to the farmers, not by swamping the coun- 
try with taxes“? 

Governor Landon said that. No one can condemn the statement, 
and I am prepared to applaud it if the Governor will only tell us 
how. Since Cinderella’s fairy godmother, and the miracles of Alice 
in Wonderland, and Aladdin’s lamp, there has been nothing quite 
so astounding. Astounding if it were only possible. 

Since three-fourths of the 1936 deficit is officially reported due 
to expenditures for relief and recovery, Governor Landon makes a 
ee tn ar ee ee 
assume that he would balance the Budget very soon. 

Have I sald before that our national debt ts lower than that of 
ss and in proportion to population much lower than that 
of France, and that our interest are much lower than 
and that, in proportion to population, insignifi- 

France? Have I noted that the national per-capita 
8 $761, and that the per-capita debt in France is 
$517, and that ours is $266? 

Have I ee e you that the per-capita annual interest in 
England is $22.83, that the per-capita annual interest in France 
is $1631, and that in the United States it is $6.45? Have I 
before now mentioned that the national income of England is 
less than $20,000,000,000 a year, and in France less than $12,000,- 
000,000 a year, and that the national income in the United States 
is now about $60,000,000,000 a year? 

Why do some rich men threaten to move? 

Have I at an earlier time referred to the fact that before Gover- 
nor Landon became a candidate for President he praised Secretary 
Ickes and Administrator Hopkins and Rexford Tugwell, and that 
he was quite regularly praising President Roosevelt and his efforts? 

And that he favored a modified form of dictatorship, and de- 
nounced the “scandalous interference” of Federal courts, and that 


emergency? 
And that he advocated inflation of the currency to total $7,000,- 
000,000 and favored greenbacks to pay the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

And that he urged y and relaxation of the antitrust law, 
and advocated an N. R. A. code for agriculture, with Government 
price fixing and licensing of farmers? 

And that he sponsored a bill to turn over the State banking 
system of Kansas to a board of bankers with dictatorial powers, 
and that he opposed the Federal guaranty of bank deposits, and 
said it was worse than “the wildest inflation of the currency”? 

And that he ran for Governor of Kansas in 1934 on the basis of 
100-percent cooperation with the New Deal? 

Oh, what take place in the lives of men, and in such a 
little while! Everything is different now, in the face of Wash- 
ington’s tempting lure, and the blaze of dazzling lights on Wash- 
ington’s Capitol Hill and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

What the Governor advocated and stood for in the years of the 
8 and during the time 3 President Roosevelt was 

himself taking trips into strange pastures only because of the 
depression, he repudiates now. He thinks that the present ex- 
penditure of Federal money for relief is wasteful, although a re- 
view of the record, as it applies to his own State of Kansas, 
clearly proves that he had both hands out about all of the time. 

The constitution of the State of Kansas requires the balancing 
of the budget of the State. The money cannct be spent until it 
is in the treasury. Consequently the budget cannot get out of 

Have I asked you if you were familiar with the manner in which 
the distressed people of Kansas were protected during the most 
serious days of the depression? Are you aware of where the money 
came from? 

In the event that you are anxious to know where the money 
came from that made it possible for Kansas to go along from 
March of 1933 to June of 1936, let me tell you that the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration dispersed in Kansas, according 
to figures made public in Washington, in excess of $66,000,000; 
Agricultural Ad t Administration paid the farmers 
in excess of $102,000,000, and that the Civil Works Administration 
spent in excess of $11,000,000. Let me tell you that on 
conservation work there was expended more than $12,000,000, and 
that on public roads the Federal Government spent more than 
$32,000,000, and the Public Works Administration expended in ex- 
cess of $16,000,000. The Resettlement Administration spent more 
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than a million, and with some other items, the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed to Kansas an aggregate of more than $242,000,000. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Administration, and other Fed- 
eral agencies expended more than $205,000,000, making a grand 
total of more than $448,000,000. And it seems that Governor 
Landon favored it all—and asked for it. Just like New Eng- 
land, isn't it? 

The administration of the calm and cautious and changeable 
Governor Landon spent less than 1 percent for the relief of 
that State. That is how a balanced budget was kept in balance. 

Acts of the Federal administration outside of the State helped 
the improvement of business in , and perhaps kept the 
State and its private enterprises from collapse. But this is elec- 
tion year, and Governor Landon is a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States. Almost everything goes now, as the authors 
of the full dinner pail story of another day are building new 
ideas and painting new pictures for political effect. 

Have you received one of the pamphlets issued by the Public 
Affairs Council, Inc., of New York City, which I presume is one 
of the great many subsidiaries of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the high command? It makes a reference to several 
States, but since it includes Connecticut, my own State, I shall 
confine my comment to that part of the enlightening document. 

In one line, quite apart from other parts of lines around it— 
and you may refer to the pamphlet if you have one—it says, re- 
ferring to income taxes: “Connecticut paid $11,716,999.” That 
was for the year 1934. 


That may or may not be intended to fool the people. I know. 


that many Republican speakers in my State, and some of the 
newspapers here, make about the same kind of a statement, or 
print the same sort of thing. 

The truth of the matter is that Connecticut pays no taxes to 
the Federal Government. The State of Connecticut cannot be 
taxed by the Federal Government, and neither can the salaries of 
State officials or employees, or municipal employees. Certainly 
every man running for legislative office should know that, and the 
newspapers should know it (and most of them do), and the Re- 
publican National Committee should know it. 

In Connecticut the Federal Government collects liquor taxes 
and tobacco taxes and manufacturer’s excise taxes and certain 
other taxes, including so-called admission taxes. And it collects 
income taxes. I do not have the figures concerning how much it 
now collects in income taxes, but you may be very certain that the 
amount is very much in excess of the 1934 figures which I men- 
tioned a moment ago. The New Deal is responsible for that, but 
it is a clear indication of improved or restored income, and better 
business. Perhaps it is twice as much now. Neither do I know 
how many people in Connecticut pay an income tax, but I should 
guess that the number is less than 50,000. The population of the 
State in 1930 was in excess of 1,600,000. That means that there 
should be over 800,000 people in Connecticut 21 years of age or 
older. 

I want to make two points. One is that perhaps one-tenth of 
the people over 21 years of age file an income-tax return in Con- 
necticut. One might guess from the Republican speeches that 
that group should determine elections and decide governmental 
policies, and sort of lcok out for things generally. But being poor 
isn't a sin—it is unfortunate. And being out of the income-tax- 
paying class isn't an indication of lack of intelligence or good 
citizenship. Some people strive toward peace of mind, which in 
itself is great wealth; and some other men have the Midas touch. 
I want to see more people paying an income tax, and for raising 
money I prefer the income-tax method, but I fail to go along with 
an idea that the income-tax payers are possessed with any special 
qualities of ability to guide the Government that are entirely 
denied to men not in that class, and most of whom are anxious 
to be there. 

But let me get back to what seems to be the fallacious idea that 
Connecticut pays Federal taxes. Some of the Republican speakers 
seem anxious to convey the impression that there is a higher Fed- 
eral tax schedule for Connecticut than there is for Mississippi or 
other States of the Union, and that this Commonwealth is singled 
out for especial penance or punishment and is compelled to bear 
an excessive share of the burden of running the Federal Govern- 
ment. Oh, how unfair an inference. How misleading. 

Be certain that the businessmen and all other men in the less 
fortunate States wish that the income taxes going from their 
States were higher. 

Individual income taxes are paid in proportion to the income of 
individuals; and if the total amount of the individual taxes going 
to the Federal Government from the State of Connecticut are 
higher than other places, it is only a sign that we have more 
wealthy men or successful businessmen here. If Henry Ford 
moved to Connecticut, the amount would go up considerably, and 
if the majority of the country’s rich men moved to our State we 
would be sending, as individuals, that much more money to Wash- 
ington, and we would be that much better off. 

To a considerable extent the income taxes paid by people in 
Connecticut come from the pockets of people in the States which 
are less fortunate in the way of rich men. Our insurance com- 
panies and great industrial plants have all of the other States for 
market places, as have some of our farmers. It is from the pur- 
chasers of our goods and services that the taxes actually come, 
despite feverish efforts on the part of those anxious to reach high 
office to convince the electorate that a greedy Federal Government 
is picking the pocket of the State of Connecticut. 
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That we don’t get back from the Federal Government as much as 
we pay in is one of the sometimes effective campaign issues of 
Republican spokesmen. Do they actually mean that because we 
are better off financially we should insist upon getting back for 
Connecticut as much as the people of Connecticut send to Wash- 
ington, although the people of another State may be badly off, and 
the State has an insufficient number of wealthy people within its 
8 to pay much to the Federal Government by way of income 

es 

That is a narrow view, and much as I treasure the chance to 
serve in Congress I am opposed to that kind of States’ rights 
policy. As a matter of cold fact, the rich men who live in Con- 
necticut are in some instances more fortunate than income-tax 
payers of certain other States. New York State, for example, has a 
State income-tax law, which requires that some people there are 
required to pay far in excess of the income tax paid here. This 
latter reference has no place here, excepting by way of emphasizing 
the fact that Connecticut pays no Federal taxes, and that the in- 
dividuals of Connecticut pay no more than in any other State. As 
a matter of fact, New York State, by way of its income tax, may 
in some instances be helping a bit to lighten the relief load in 
Connecticut. 

Unless something new comes into the situation within the next 
few days, the honest issues of this campaign will survive, and we 
will finish on the out-and-out question of the country’s foreign 
and domestic policies, or the great problems of what we do to pre- 
serve peace for the United States, and opportunity and economic 
security for the American people. 

I haye complete respect for the opinion of the man who criticizes 
relief costs, although I am likely to disagree with his conclusions. 
I am less temperate with the man who injects into the campaign 
some of the things that would excite fear and hate and passion. 
That is not new. Neither party is exempt, and perhaps neither 
party’s record is more magnificent than the other. The terrible 
practice started long ago, when George Washington suffered the 
cruelty of a criticism that most of his countrymen then thought 
unwarranted, and which all Americans are now certain was with- 
out much, if any, justification. In July 1793 George Washington 
said in part: 

“That there are in this as well as in all other countries, dis- 
contented characters, I well know; as also that these characters 
are actuated by very different views; some good, from an opinion 
that the general measures of the Government are impure; some 
bad, and, if I might be allowed to use so harsh an expression, 
diabolical, inasmuch as they are not only meant to impede the 
measures of the Government generally, but more especially as a 
great means toward the accomplishment of it, to destroy the con- 
fidence which it is necessary for the people to place, until they 
have unequivocal proof of demerit, in their public servants. 

“But in what will this abuse terminate? For the result, as it 
respects myself, I care not; for I have a consolation within that 
no earthly efforts can deprive me of, and that is, that neither 
ambition nor interested motives have influenced my conduct. The 
arrows of malevolence, therefore, however barbed and well- 
pointed, never can reach the most vulnerable part of me; though 
whilst I am up as a mark, they will be continually aimed.” 

Perhaps some time in the not far off we will get away from 
campaigns of villification and unkindness, and as a Nation, and 
as political parties, come to an appreciation of the difficulties of 
public office. Nowadays different men call the same thing by 
different names. Perhaps I am wearing rose-colored glasses, and 
see in Franklin Roosevelt good things where badness exists. What 
they call class hatred, I call class love. 

When the President of the United States referred to one of his 
countrymen as a forgotten man I saw in the call an appeal for 
assistance, from those who were sufficiently gifted with intellect 
and the material things of life, to do something about it. I read 
into the message a friendly request, and a gentlemanly advice that 
the true test of a nation is its care of the weak, and the absolute 
responsibility of government, and men, is to make provision for 
the less fortunate, in an honorable and legitimate way, and not 
by way of cold charity and legal limitation. It seemed to me that 
those who called it class hatred were without a recollection of the 
teachings and the lessons of the ages. 

Let me ask you another question. Were you ever down in a 
mine? Have you an understanding of the life of the men who 
explore beneath the surface of the earth, and struggle with life, 
away from the sun, and the fresh air? Have you ever seen the 
children there? Did you ever go to work before the break of 
day, and come home completely tired after the day had closed? 
Have you ever seen the little children in factories? If you haven't 
known these experiences, or come in contact with them, you 
cannot fully appreciate the problems of people, or the problems of 
government. Keep away from these distasteful things if you will; 
blot that side of responsibility from your life, but try to bear in 
mind that the Government cannot entirely get away from them, 
nor can those whom you elect to office very easily take the other 
side of the street. Thank Heaven most men who choose the path 
of governmental service, at least in this period, do not run away. 

It may sound funny as a vaudeville actor pokes fun at the man 
who leans on a shovel, or a humorist on the corner, or in the club 
car, tells a new one; but there isn’t much fun in it for the man 
who leans on the shovel. P. W. A. jokes and W. P. A. jests have 
been altogether too common for the business that has been suffi- 
ciently serious to be the line of demarcation between self-respect 
and the dole. Very likely many of the men whom misfortune 
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has cast in a part to which they were unaccustomed do lean on 
the shovel, as the jokes infer. 

Place yourself in their position, if you can. I know men who 
were pushed from high places in the mad rush of 1929, and 
because they had others dependent upon them accepted the 
inevitable and the shovel. They commanded my admiration, 
and they should have earned our applause. Loafers beside them, 
of course. Troublemakers there, to be sure. Disturbers, cer- 
tainly. But there are the old, old stories of the black sheep and 


They have improved our educational system by new schools, and 
our social structure in the same way, by these, and other public 
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had the benefits of the W. P. A., and I know that without it 
the distress would have been greater, and that without the aid of 


worth the cost. Everyone is fully aware that compared to our 
war cost, which even these many years after the war is impossible 
of calculation, the cost is not gigantic or even great. We spent 
billions in a terrific slaughter to save the world and give human 
beings a lasting peace. That eff was not very successful but 
the charge of 
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All that I have said tonight is what comes to mind in a busy 
time and in the hurry of a campaign. I fear I 

the defense with much skill. You review it yourself. 
has happened in . 

the losses. And if this is an issue worthy 
and I think it is, ask yourself what you would do if you were 
the President of the United States. 


NEW ENGLAND VIEWPOINT 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network, Station WIXBS, Waterbury, Conn., 
Thursday, Oct. 29, 1936) 

After this evening I will have but one more chance to talk on 
the radio to listeners who are reached only through this New 
England Colonial network. Tomorrow night I will talk from 
7:15 to 7:30. At that time I will have concluded 17 radio talks, 
d I am able to tell myself, when I am alone, and I will be 

to tell myself so long as I live, that I have not intentionally 
evaded or avoided a single issue that I knew about, or thought 
was worth while. I have talked about peace and war, and the cost 
of peace, and the cost of war. I have endeavored to point out 
that we did lift up stricken agriculture in all of the States of the 

Union, and how by helping the farmers of the great farming 

we furnished jobs and buying power to the laboring men 

East and Northeast, and furnished money for the customers 

the little businessman on the corner, and the large indus- 

trialist, and the banker, and for the patients of the doctor and 
for the dentist, and for the customers of everyone else who sells 
goods or services, 

I have talked about taxes, and I hope that I have shown clearly 
that my own State pays no tax to the Federal Government, and 
that there is not a higher tax rate for New England, and the 
Northeast, than there is for the rest of the States in the country. 
I think that I have shown very clearly that our part of the United 
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States does get much out of Federal expenditure and actually 

considerably more than it pays to the Government. If this mat- 

ter needs emphasis, let me point out now, that the manufactur- 

ing industry of my own State of Connecticut has shown a greater 

88 of reemployment increase than any other State in the 

Sho excepting one. Strangely enough, that one State is Ala- 
a. 

During my talks I have discussed the 1932 Democratic plat- 
form, about which so much has been said, and I showed that we 
did keep every platform promise, in spite of the fact that certain 
clever spokesmen of the Republican Party, with a rare gift of 
language and the skill of plausibility, tried to make the people 
believe that we did not keep those promises. I have tried to show 
the American people, at least those who were listening to me, the 
benefits to labor which were directly benefits to capital, and how 
the banks were saved and bank deposits protected and insured 
and homes saved. I have tried to point out that even those who 
did not get a mortgage from the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion received benefit from the law, because they were saved the 
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I have 
ttle when the prize is so great; 
I see it, is a greater security for Americans, 
and a broader opportunity for the people of this generation and 
the generations that will come traveling down the after years. 

I have sometimes asked myself if there was something I over- 
looked, I have lived long enough to know that it is politically 
best and morally right to discuss all of the issues and to admit 
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omes, their happiness, their lives, their liberties, their for- 
tunes, and their State. I discussed the charges of dictatorship, 
and communism, and the balancing of the Budget, and the bal- 
ancing of the frail lives and fragile spirits of rich people, and the 
inarticulate plain people. If I have in instances been in error, it 
was never with intent, and I can tell you honestly that if I for 
one moment believed that Franklin Roosevelt would lead us into 


strange governmental pastures or provinces I would be against 


I finish the campaign easy of conscience and clear of mind; 
satisfied that I have firmly, although possibly feebly, played the 
part that an American is expected to play, and contributed what 
energies and abilities I possess, to the cause of the people; the 
cause that I think is in this period best represented by President 

The Democratic National Committee assigned me to be on the 
radio almost every night, over a New England network, because 
the committee seemed to feel that I had a fair knowledge of 
New England, and the needs of New England, and that I was New 
England minded. The committee seemed to feel that my experi- 
ence as a New England mayor during the depression, and as a 
Member of the House of Representatives in the dark days, and 
as a Member of the United States Senate, brought me close enough 
to what has gone on, to know the governmental side, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's side. 

For the chance that the committee has given me to serve my 
neighbors, or New England, as well as my constituents here in 
Connecticut, I shall carry a lasting gratitude and an enduring 
debt. The State central committee of my party has also afforded 
me the chance to be on the radio almost every night, on another 
network, for what the committee felt were about the same rea- 
sons. These assignments seemed to place in me, and to im 
upon me, a far-reaching and a broad responsibility. If I have not 
practiced temperance in my language, it is not because I have 
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not intended to practice temperance, but because I am like other 
men and afflicted with the frailties of human nature. If I have 
not represented President Roosevelt and my party with the 
proper intelligence, and a fair measure of skill. it is not because 
the feeling was not in my heart, and the desire in my mind, but 
because the situation was so big and I was so 

If we have not laid low the ghastly ghosts that create political 
shadows in national cam 


surprised. 
It will be no fault of mine if things go wrong, at least insofar 
as my conscience is concerned. No man is expected to do more 
than to be guided by his honest convictions, and to properly 
answer the compelling call of his own understanding, and his 
own conscience. 

I hope that the confidence placed in me by the Democratic 
National Committee and the Democratic Committee of Con- 
necticut has not been misplaced. I think that I do know New 
England. For a great many years I have been over the State 
of Maine from Sebago, to Sebec, and the Sebois. I have trav- 
eled from its beautiful rocky coastline to the Rangleys, and 
from Shin Pond in Aroostook County, to the Canadian border, 
and the New Hampshire line. I have walked beside rivers and 
streams of New Hampshire, and have known the friendship of 
the people who work and play about the great Winnipesaukee. 
I have been at the great quarries of Vermont, and through the 
White Mountains, and beside the brooks of that great State. 
Massachusetts is at hand to my home and I have been over 
and through the State time and time again, through the late 
years, and the same with Rhode Island. In my own State, I 
have at one time or another crossed the main street corner 
of every town, and I have been through the great industrial 
plants, and I know many of the people, and their ways, and 
of their successes, and of their disappointments. I have myself 
worked in the factories, from early in the morning until late 
at night, and for meager wages. I have been on the farm a 
little bit. I have had an experience in municipal government, 
and as a newspaper reporter learned something of State govern- 
ment. 

Like other New Englanders, I have treasured the New England 
heritage, and I have tried to be a kind of student of the rich 
romance and remarkable record of New England men and women. 
I am not a worthy spokesman, but I have seen the sad side of life 
up here in the Northeast, and much of the side of life that is 
beautiful and comforting. I was born here. Generations of my 
family have lived here, and I never went away. I have been here 
when the snows came and when the green mountains were pretti- 
est and when the beautiful coloring came to the leaves and when 
the snows came again. I have worked a little on a farm, and if 
there is a very great deal that I do not know about our industrial 
and farm life it is not because I have not wanted to know. I 
know a little of the business of the financial institutions here, 
and particularly of the most powerful ones in my State, because 
in a small and modest way I have been connected with the insur- 
ance companies for many years. Please pardon these personal 
references. Some of them are unpleasant to recall, even for me, 
but I am trying to add an emphasis to my nearly last talk with 
the jury, as I try to explain and plead the cause of the coura- 
geous leadership that I represent in small part. 

There is one thing more about which I will talk before the 
campaign closes. I might have done it tonight, but it so happens 
that tomorrow night at this same hour I shall have a more exten- 
sive audience. At that time I will have the advantage of a con- 
nection between the Colonial network and the Connecticut sta- 
tions over which I have been talking nearly every night. I will 
have a chance then to reach many thousands more, and to talk 
with, or to, if they will listen, more industrialists in my State, 
more insurance people in Hartford, and more workers in the 
financial institutions. 

I delay the particular talk I have in mind, to give me the 
chance to go over with them the matter that at the moment 
seems of paramount election campaign importance. I am refer- 

to the Social Security Act. If you will listen to me tomorrow 
night at 7:15, and you will get some other people to listen, I 
will prove to you conclusively that the industrialists who stuffed 
pay envelopes with misleading statements about the Social Secur- 
ity Act, and old-age pensions, have been unfair, and in error, and 
probably without intention false, to their friends and employees. 
I will prove to you beyond a shadow of a doubt that the Federal 
Government is not taxing the workman’s wages, or cutting his 
pay, but is actually swelling the pay check and giving a wage 
increase to the American workman. I want the insurance people 
to hear this, and I want the employers to hear it, as I endeavor 
to show them that they will be better off under this great law, 
and that America will be better off, and that as we banish the 
frightful fears of people going down hill toward the portals of 
eternity, we are strengthening our economic system, protecting 
American businessmen, and lifting American industry and the 
capitalistic system to a new height. 

I know that this can be done, and the conviction is not be- 
cause of my speaking co e, or understanding. 
simple story and I will tell it in simple language, the kind I 
know best, in order that any of those who still remain in doubt, 
may go to the voting places on Tuesday and thoroughly under- 
stand what they are doing insofar as this great and noble, and 
almost holy legislative creation, really means. 
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To those who have listened to me 


EIS LOYAL LEGION 


(Radio address of Senator Francs T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, over 
the Colonial network, Station W1XBS, Waterbury, Conn., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 29, 1936) 

In an earlier radio talk that I have given, I made reference to a 
group of men on top of the Republican Party who were thirsting for 
a lost control. In my talk I endeavored to picture their bewilder- 
ment, at a time when the country was most in need of the intel- 
lectual abilities everyone believed that these men had possessed. 
I tried to describe their plight, and their quietly frantic appeal for 
relief, and guidance, and deliverance, at a period when the country 
was threatened with becoming an economic shambles. At that 
time there was ringing in the ears of these men the noise from 
the toppling banks, and the rustle of bales of worthless securiti 
and the hammering of the auctioneer, and the hum and N 
the hornets of depression. Every American can remember that 
period, and that picture, and that situation. Every American can 
remember when the country’s nerves were quieted, and the high 
fever was reduced, and the crisis passed. Every American can 
remember the period of convalescence, and when the patient was 
able to get out. Once more the same group of men, in whom 
we had misplaced our confidence at that time, become obvious 
again. As I look at them now, I can recognize the group, but 
they have changed very much. They are now robust of color, and 
perfectly clad, and seem unmindful that anything was ever wrong, 
or that we escaped a dreadful plague. I am unable to understand 
how they can forget the lightning, and the dark clouds, and the 
wind, and the rain. I cannot forget it. I confess I saw the possi- 
bilities of leaving to my children, and other men’s children, a 
heritage of misery. 

When the wake of the storm left business wreckage piled high, 
and there was occasion to worry about the infections that some- 
times follow terrible storms, I confess that I was worried. I was 
not worried about money, or material things, because I had little 
of these, but I feared that without a courageous leadership, to 
lead the quickly organized forces of recovery, the Republic might 
be destroyed. The confusion following a storm is a dangerous 
PENR SOS ay puah a: tima Shy Deed for guidance wild leqdareiy ie 
greatest. 

I know that this particular group, who had been on top a little 
earlier, did not then worry about taxes, or the debts of future 
generations, or regimentation, or governmental costs. Perhaps 
they should have worried about these things, but these things 
seemed less significant than other things. 

In the storm, and just following the storm, this group sur- 
rendered in the exhaustion of fear. They had not much idea of 
what to do about it all, and their faith seemed frightfully shaken. 

Most of us did not know where the new road of the new Presi- 
dent would lead, but we were confident that it could never be 
worse than the one we had traveled so long. The new road was 
an uphill road, but our driver was fresh, and courageous, and 
bold. He carried us on to a smooth highway, and under his 
direction the coach of state gained momentum on the way up. 
The earlier feeling of horror changed to a feeling of hope, and 
quickly to a feeling of confidence. 

And for the last few years we have kept that feeling of con- 
fidence. Until the past few months everyone has avoided the 
appeal to prejudice and passion, and people seemed appreciative 
of the fact that the words and deeds of an able President had 
quieted the fears of the country and prevented a change in our 
system of government. It was rather generally admitted, a little 
while ago, that we could avoid a governmental change by cor- 
recting maladjustments that in other parts of the world had led 
to great changes. In the very few days that are left in this cam- 
paign, the Republican Party leadership to which I have referred 
goes way back into the dark files, and resurrects all of the dread- 
ful things with which we have had to contend in national politi- 
cal campaigns of another day. New false issues, as well as the 
old vague and misl ones, are shown with great force, to 
distract the attention of the people from the weaknesses of this 
Republican leadership. The old ghosts of false propaganda, sub- 
terfuge, and camouflage come to the front again. We hear about 
boondoggling. Can you remember the boondoggling of 1931 and 
1932? It was intended to be kept secret, but after a long series 
of disgraceful efforts to use the powers of Government, the things 
were dragged out into the open. They rocked the very common 
elements of decency. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation under President 
Roosevelt has become a great and useful instrument of govern- 
ment, but can you remember how Mr. Hoover used it to show 
a tender sympathy for the difficulties of financial institutions, 
and completely ignored the distressed plain people, whom the 
Republican leadership would now disregard by stuffing pay enve- 
lopes. These same men who had a little, or no pay envelope, at 
that time, had little attention then, while great preference was 
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given to banks and trust companies. Do you remember the big 
boondoggling of $90,000,000 to a Chicago bank? Of course that 
was not fair to other banks, but it was expected that the trans- 
action would be kept secret. Someone who was not leaning on a 
shovel found out about it. Of course you know, that in spite of 
that boondoggling effort, the Hoover attempt to save the banks 
was not quite as worth while as raking leaves. 

I remember the campaign of 2 years ago very well, and I 
remember one statement made at that time by my 
opponent. He said, “A system can never succeed unless it can 
take care, at least with a meager sustenance, of the poorest and 
the lowliest of its members. Otherwise it breaks down; it fails, 
leading to riots and to revolution and to chaos.” 

Is not that exactly the idea fostered by President Roosevelt, 
and did he not take care of that exact kind of a situation; and 
did he not lead us away from riots and revolution? It seems that 
almost everyone agreed that he did, until the time of the Repub- 
lican convention at Cleveland. Then came the great change, and 
a highly organized group of advertising experts have since been 
engaged in thinking up new political slander, and new devices, 
for turning the people of America against the President, and 
against themselves. If I recall other campaign days at all 
clearly, the campaign issues were somewhat about the same as 
they are now. The Republican Party leadership then assumed 
that the people would believe their statements, because they were 
Republicans, and because they had been in power for a long time. 
Even now, despite their misuse and abuse of governmental leader- 
ship during 4 bitter years, they clearly indicate when they say 
anything, that they feel that their saying it is proof that it is 
right. It seems as though they cannot actually believe that it 
was under their governmental misguidance that business went 
to smash, and that farm products were burned, and that men 
lost their jobs, and that some of them were starving. I think, 
however, that the people themselves have thought things over 
rather carefully, and I cannot for a single moment believe that 
ey 3 gullibly accept as gospel the promises of disappointed 
“ ns.” 

Last night I went over some of the campaign speeches of the 
1934 election, and believe it or not, I found the same words, the 
same sentences, and the same speeches, that are being used now. 
There was the threat of state socialism, lost liberty, regimenta- 
tion, inflation, bureaucracy, waste, graft, corruption, and every 
other horrible thought that came into the minds of Republican 
candidates who are about to go out of office. They saw in that 
election, as they see in this election, the loss of political power 
that they thought was theirs by Divine Providence, and, as it 
faded, they fought with almost insane desperation, just exactly 
as they are fighting now. The fading is faster this year. 

The Republican Party was once a great and useful instrument 
of government. The individuals of the Republican Party did not 
go the wrong way, but special interests gained control of the 
party, and they betrayed their trust. They neglected the inter- 
est of their country, and its people, as they builded for their own 
gain. They had planned for themselves another tower of Babel, 
and there came upon them such a punishment as original folk- 
lore inflicted upon like builders many years ago. These special 
interests not only failed in the building, but they were caught 
in the ruins as the tower crashed. Some of them crawled to 
safety, but they left many of their countrymen bruised and 
bleeding in the ruins, many of them maimed for life. 

I said a night or two ago that I thought the false issues were 
out of the way and I continue to think so. In one of my earlier 
radio talks I think that I successfully proved to my listeners the 
weaknesses and unfairness of what the special interests are us- 
ing as campaign issues in the last act of their campaign drama. 
I think that I showed that there was a determination to take the 
Social Security Act from the statute books, because it compelled 
employers to pay a part of the cost of insuring their employees 
against an imsecure old age. I showed that the cost to the 
gman was 1 penny out of each dollar he earned and 
that it would never amount to more than 3 pennies out of each 
dollar he earned. Considering that the Government will multiply 
the pennies into dollars, and give them back to the working man 
at a time of possible need, I know that my listeners understand. 
If enough other speakers have explained the act to those who have 
not had a chance to read it, that issue will go quickly out of the 
way. 

TANN, night, in my last talk on the New England Colonial 
network, I will prove that the Social Security Act actually 
brought a wage increase to American workmen, 


poor women gr 
to a life alone in the 
that working people 
from day to day and be 
let the social structure go on without repair and improvement? 
Can there be one so blind as to overlook the fact that piling money 
in at the top finally means peonage and peasantry for those at 
the bottom and paralysis for business? Can they not understand 
that the whole purpose is to improve the entire economic struc- 
ture, and to balance it and to distribute a 
wealth we have among all of the people so long 
Can they not understand that our people 
wrong 
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vision? If they actually fear any kind of a revolutionary change 
in government, will they not try to remember that changes in 
government elsewhere have come through the blindness of the 
forces of reaction and never from the changes of progress? Will 
they ever learn that the way to happiness for themselves, as well 
as for other people, is by broadening opportunity, extending se- 
curity, and spreading happiness generally? 

The price we have paid in human misery and in economic loss, 
for the misrule of several years before President Roosevelt came, 
will not soon be forgotten, but we can get over it if we will keep 
at the helm of the ship of state a leadership gifted with vision 
and courage. We can go backward if we will let the same old 
leadership, the repudiated leadership, which is now masquerading 
behind Governor Landon, fool Americans by the same old misrep- 
resentation and distortion changed only by a different cloak. 

Everyone admits that we have a stronger and safer foundation 
now than we had in 1932, and everyone knows that we are moving 
forward and that business is prosperous, Some people know that 
this is true because, with President Roosevelt, we came to the 
wise way of cooperation and ip between the Government 
and the people. We formed a new fellowship between the farmer 
and the industrial worker, and to a large extent a friendship and 
cooperation between the employer and the worker and between 
capital and labor. Altogether these people were approaching com- 
mon ground, and they had begun to realize the economic and 
social advantages that came with the new fraternalism. It seemed 
for a little while that men were conscious of their duty as indi- 
viduals, and they had an understanding that we could not pos- 
sibly be successful unless we did go along together. We found out 
in the period of neglect that the other side of political and gov- 
ernmental carelessness was uncertainty, and decaying economy, 
and social collapse. Our new cooperative association, which was 
intended to admit into membership every good American, restored 
a great American buying power. We pulled away from the dan- 
gerous edge our national life, and the American way of life, and 
the capitalistic system. Now sometimes I wonder if it could be 
possible that the effort was all in vain. 

Men ridicule the spending. They talk about a balanced Budget; 
and one of the leaders says that the Government Budget should 
be balanced just as the home budget is balanced. Let me try to 
draw a little comparison and see whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and President Roosevelt, have not acted just as you 
would act in your own home. 

Let us suppose for a moment that you had a steady job, at a 
fair wage. Let us suppose that you owned your own home, and 
that you were thrifty, and that you were looking at the world 
through rose-colored glasses—and that everything was fine about 
you. And then one fine evening you came home, after a hard 
day's work, and one of the children had a slight fever. You did 
not have much money saved, but you were living within your 
budget. 

The next morning it developed that the child was seriously 111 
and that the disease was contagious. Just suppose that the fam- 
ily doctor told you that a specialist was necessary and that it was 
really important that the child have hospitalization and nurs- 
ing care. What would you do then? Would you throw the 
budget out of balance and exert every effort to rescue the life of 
the child, and endeavor to avoid the spread of contagious disease? 
Or would you keep the budget in balance and hope that the child 
would get well? If you are a normal man, and you have any ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities that you owe to the child, and 
if you have the love that the average parent has. I know what 
you would do. You would conclude that the thing of paramount 
importance was the health and the life of the child, and you 
would try to protect the other children, and you would get the 
specialist and the nurses, and the child would go to the hospital. 

That is Soi kind of a situation that confronted President Roose- 
velt in 1933. 


approaching a shock with a high blood pressure. The Budget was 
out of balance, because Dr. Hoover had been f 
patient for nearly 4 years. President Roosevelt decided that there 
was a chance to restore health and save life, and he did what any 
good parent would do. 

That answers, in a simple sort of way, the argument about the 
balancing of the Budget. Whether or not the recovery of the 
children of the Government justifies the expense is something 
that I cannot answer for anyone else, but I have no difficulty in 
answering it for myself. It seems to me that it was worth while. 

Sometimes, after the serious illness and the recovery, it is hard 
to pay the doctor and the nurses. It seems unfortunate that 
families should be burdened with a heavy expense of that sort, 
and the further away they get from the disease and the recovery 
the more distasteful is the doctor’s bill. But they would do the 
same thing all over again if another illness came, and if you do 
not think that that is true, apply the question to your own 


family. À 

The action that was necessary to relieve human suffering, to 
save homes and farms and industry and banks, required the 
spending of large sums of money. Not only the safety of our 
business but the very life of the Nation was in the balance, and a 
balanced Budget would have been no source of pride to a bank- 
rupt land and a starving people. Can you not remember the re- 
covery and how people approved? 

And now, a certain special few, reinforced by the protection 
President Roosevelt gave them, want to take another moi 
on the United States. They do not want the Social Security Act. 
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They do not want the Federal deposit insurance law. They find 
taxes to pay the doctors’ bills distasteful, and in their more care- 
less moments, they tell us that we were not sick at all. I be- 
come impatient, but I have lived long enough to be aware of the 
frailities of human nature, and to know that men are easily 
alarmed. We have gone through this argument over and over 
again in our political life—ever since the very . Wash- 
ington knew it; Jefferson knew it; Adams knew it; Monroe knew 
it; Jackson knew it; Lincoln knew it; Cleveland knew it; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt knew it, and so did Woodrow Wilson. During each 
of their administrations there was talk about a desire to change 
the form of government, and talk about waste, and ignorance, 
and betrayal. Perhaps it will always be that way, but our im- 
mediate job is to decide how we will handle our situation for 
the next 4 years. 

Nobody in this administration claims that the Democratic 
Party made industry great, or that it built up the great fortunes; 
but we do claim, without hesitation, and with great pride, that we 
furnished the national leadership to save the industries, and the 
private fortunes, and the capitalistic system, and regular con- 
tinuation of governmental affairs. 

Will someone say that President Roosevelt neglected to protect 
big business? He loaned big business billions. Where is the 
favoritism? Is it not just as fair, and as necessary, and im- 
portant, to save the plain little man and his children, as it is 
to save the big man and his family? Is there one who doubts 
that the aspirations are less noble, in the little and the humble 
home? Do not all of us want an education and an opportunity 
for our children that the people better off“ want for theirs. It 
was because certain people did not look upon that side of life 
that we came to the verge of a great change. We arrived at that 
place because of an inactive Republican leadership, and a blind 
Republican philosophy. 

We drove away from it because we were willing to spend much 
money for new highways, and new schools, and sanitary systems, 
and other public improvements, and to create great social values, 
and because we hurriedly and sensibly provided jobs for millions 
of worthy Americans, and because we sustained their moral fiber, 
and restored their confidence, and their good feeling toward their 
Government. 

Most people know that we cannot get along without big busi- 
ness. At least we cannot get along happily and continue our form 
of Government. Most Americans proudly admit that the capital- 
istic system is the right system. I hope, however, that most 
Americans know that big business cannot long be big, and suc- 
cessful, unless small individuals have their share, and are given 
a buying power with which to support big business. I do not 
believe that there is a single person listening to me who will not 
admit the great progress of the last 3% years. I do not believe 
that there is a single person listening to me who would go back 
to 1932 and deny President Roosevelt the leadership he was given 
then. Sometimes I ask myself if there is not something under 
the surface in this campaign that will come to the surface next 
Tuesday. I have a feeling that a number of those who outwardly 
support Governor Landon have carefully considered the possible 
consequences of a governmental change, and I think that they 
are quietly going to register a vote that will continue President 
Roosevelt in office for another 4 years. It does not seem to me 
that businessmen will take a chance on doing anything that will 
interrupt good business, It does not seem to me that they would 
throw sand into the governmental machinery, for the purpose of 
satisfying party pride, or because they happen to have been Re- 
publicans. 

It seems to me that successful businessmen have too high an 
appreciation of their business future to go along for the party's 
sake, and they are so likely to be guided this year by what po- 
litical office seekers have to say to them. Businessmen know that 
radical changes now might be bad, and I really wonder if this 
election will not be a staggering surprise to that small “class- 
room of thought” desiring to go back. 

Just what do we have to fear, as compared to the fears of 1932? 
Is the danger of a governmental change as great now as it was 
then? Does it mean anything that the price of wheat and corn 
and cotton have doubled? Is there a difference between red ink 
and black ink? Is the businessman afraid because his sales have 
doubled? Is the manufacturer fearful that something is wrong 
because he is working nights? Has the insuring of bank deposits 
given us a reason for fright? Is there a reason to be afraid be- 
cause investors are now protected against fraud? Will the working- 
man run from a shadow because he has a job, or his job a little 
better, or his wages a little higher? Is there reason for anxiety 
because our national income is up $20,000,000,000 over 1932? 

Let me tell you that I am a little bit afraid, but not very much 
afraid. I am afraid that if the inevitable happened, and the re- 
actionary Republican leadership came back in power, we would 
slip away, and back, to the old philosophy, and the old mistakes. 

If Republican leadership has the answer now, why did it not 
have the answer in 1929, and 1930, and 1931, and 1932? It then 
had a free hand, and the cooperation of every single American, 
No one tried to hamstring or hog tie Mr. Hoover. Business was 
then free, and the only regimentation was the regimentation of 
bread lines, and bursting banks, and lowering wages, and vanish- 
ing jobs, and a steady line of small-business men in the bankruptcy 
courts. 


Where were all of those who now know exactly what to do? 
We needed them then, more than we need them now, and as we 
OAU OE PEPE ee 
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Just what do they have to offer by way of evidence that they 
will do it differently? Theirs was the panic, and theirs was the 
free hand to do what they would with it. They had the money 
and they had the same brains then that they haye now. 

They lacked the philosophy. They had no understanding of the 
problem, or the predicament, of most of those about them. Roose- 
velt had. His long governmental experience and his understand- 
ing of the difficulties of the plain people showed him the way. I 
think that engraved in the hearts of the millions whom he helped 
is an everlasting gratitude, and I think that that gratitude and 
the faith that goes with it will direct the people in the voting 
places on next Tuesday. 

This campaign has been everything that it promised to be. It 
has been bitter and unfair, and at times a dirty campaign. I am 
not a candidate for office and I hope that I have taken things 
calmly. I have worked just as hard as one could work, because 
I think the way of Roosevelt is the way of righteousness. In an- 
other day or two we cannot do anything more about it, but we 
can do everything about it for the next day or two. 

I have welcomed the chance to talk on the radio these great 
many times because I wanted to lend my probably feeble voice 
to those who see in President Roosevelt the reason for continued 
good hope. I wanted what I had to say to go out to the little- 
business man at the crossroads, and to the little farmer on the 
hillside, and into the homes of the people of New England, who 
could not, or would not, come to political meetings. I felt none 
of the passion and the excitement that sometimes comes to can- 
didates, and consequently I am hopeful that I will be believed. I 
hope for it because I feel justice in my argument and because I 
think that there is a noble and almost holy aim in the efforts 
of President Roosevelt, Next Tuesday we come to the signpost of 
destiny. I cannot but be confident that the people will show their 
gratefulness for his guidance, and that most of them will be found 
in his loyal legion, taking the highway toward a greater happiness. 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. Matonry of Connecticut 
from Station W1XBS, Waterbury, and other Connecticut sta- 
tions, Sunday, Nov. 1, 1936) 

My talk this evening completes a radio effort which has covered 
a period of 3 weeks. My effort to clarify the real issues and the 
bad issues of this campaign comes to a close with this address. 
As I said a day or two ago, I have tried to cover everything that 
was worth while, and to present my party view, as I saw it, on 
the matters of great governmental importance. If a single issue 
was overlooked, it was not because of intentional avoidance or 
evasion, but because it did not appear as an issue to me, or 
because it seemed unimportant. I have been willing to meet our 
political contestants on the battleground of their own choosing, 
and have been not only willing, but determined, to cross lances 
with them on the subjects of their own creation. All because 
ours is to me so clearly the right side. 

During the last 24 hours a few people who are feverishly de- 
sirous of seeing President Roosevelt returned to the White House 
have urged me to devote this talk to a further review of the 
Social Security Act, and to the campaign of slander and distor- 
tion aimed against that great measure. I shall not do it, because 
in my talk Friday night I went over the matter very carefully, 
and in sufficient detail to make it clear that the bill took a, 
great forward step in the uplifting of the working people of 
America, and instead of cutting or taxing their salaries and wages, 
actually raised them. Many other speakers have done the same 
thing—perhaps more clearly. The people understand. To devote 
another talk to that subject would be trespassing upon the good 
judgment of the American people, for in this neighborhood, I 
think that issue has died, and has gone to its burial place, with 
the skeletons of communism, and dictatorship, and an unidenti- 
fied corpse that it was thought might be class hatred. This elec- 
tion is won, insofar as President Roosevelt is concerned. On 
Tuesday, the American people will carry him to a tremendous 
victory, over the broken-down barriers and entanglements thrown 
up by the retreating, and confused, and diso: forces of 
reaction. They retreat in the face of the onslaught of honest 
public opinion. 

During the past 4 years I have lived most of the time in Wash- 
ington. Just before that I was mayor of the industrial city in 
which I live. During all of that time I have frequently been in 
conference with people who represented every stage of life, and I 
have been constantly questioning myself concerning the forces 
that were moving over the land, as we endeavored to free our- 
selves from the disagreeable grip of hard times and political mis- 
understanding. Since 1933 I have had very little doubt of where 
we were going any more than I had doubted where we were 
heading in the days when Mr. Hoover misdirected the affairs of 
the Republic and his advisers manhandled the instruments of 
government. In those disturbing days, when despondency hov- 
ered over our Union of States, it was apparent to everyone that 
we were heading downward with a continuously increasing speed. 
Application of the brakes failed to slow up in the slightest degree 
the top-heavy vehicle that was bearing all of the delicate political 
machine which was intended to protect and help guide our eco- 
nomic advancement. 

That top-heavy vehicle was the Hoover administration. It was 
so completely out of balance that a crash was inevitable—and a 
crash there was. 

After the election of 1932 and the inauguration of 1933, we 
quickly found our bearings, chartered our course, and since then 
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have been surely and successfully going forward to success. This 
has been for a long time obvious to the great majority of the 
people. 

Sometimes during the last 4 years I have had chances to talk 
with the President of the United States, and many times in that 
period with most of the outstanding statesmen of this genera- 
tion. It was at times surprising to me to see the meeting of 
minds between men of opposing parties. As one after another 
of the great legislative proposals were made, great Americans of 
the Republican Party joined with Democrats of the great party 
of Jefferson. Most of the bills which have had such a great 
bearing upon the rebuilding of American economic life had the 
support of most of the Republicans. A few reactionaries in the 
Congress rebelled, but their rebellion was scarcely noticeable. 
Theirs was a feeble cry in the political wilderness. It was little 
more than a faint echo from the Hoover period. It was a carry- 
over from the time when political virtue was blindfolded, and 
the scales of justice completely jarred out of balance by the ter- 
rible quake of 1929 and 1930. 

During this campaign I have reviewed that period in my own 
mind. The great Senator Borah, and the brilliant Senator John- 
son, and the discriminating Senator Couzens, and fearless Sena- 
tor Norris, and courageous Senator La Follette, and cautious 
Senator Capper, and quiet Senator Shipstead, and clear Senator 
Nye, and conscientious Senator Norbeck, and sincere Senator Mc- 
Nary were most of the time on our side. All of these men sat 
on the other side of the dividing aisle, but when the fortunes of 
the United States were in the balance they joined with the 
Democratic leadership, and the Democratic membership, in put- 
ting into effect bills designed to save the lives and liberties of 
the American people, and the industrial, and economic, and agri- 
cultural institutions of the country. 

Most of the time it was not difficult to make up one’s mind. 
There were, of course, always differences of opinion concerning the 
language of the laws and the details, and almost all of us occa- 
sionally came to a course that we rejected; but for the most part, 
and in the final analysis, our feeling on the objectives of the bills 
was nearly unanimous. There was, of course, as there always 
will be, a feeble and faint note of discord, but it was never so 
feeble before as it was during the sessions of Congress since 1932. 

Reviewing it time and time again, and remembering the con- 
ferences at Washington, I have had a desire to go into consultation 
with other men concerning the experiences that they have known 
in other disturbing and distressing and despondent times. In the 
quietude of my own home I have gone over the matter ever so | 
many times with Jefferson, and with Lincoln, and with McKinley, 
and with Jackson, and Cleveland, and Wilson. I have been in 
consultation with the founders, through the records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and with Madison, through the records of the 
Constitutional Convention, and with most of the other statesmen 
of America’s lifetime, many of whom served in Congress. I con- 
sulted them to find out what they did and what they said a little 
time back and a long time back for the particular purpose of 
endeavoring to determine what they would have done, if they were 
sitting in the Senate or presiding over the affairs of their country, 
in our time of trouble and turmoil. I have not been able to find 
that they would have done things much differently, and I found 
out in many instances that they did things in their troubled days 
in much the same way. Roosevelt seems to have fully inherited 
the best of their ideals, and it now seems that he has been in 
consultation with the same men and that he is endeavoring to do 
what they set out to do, and that he is a student of the early 
teachings of America’s leading statesmen and political scholars. 

It was their constant aim that the great benefits and profits of 
the United States should in some degree of fair measure be dis- 
tributed. Each of these men was clearly possessed with an under- 
standing that there could never be a proper distribution, or a 
proper protection, without a firm governmental guidance. I found 
in my searches through the lives and politically scientific travels 
of these great men that they suffered the troubles that President 
Roosevelt has known. I found out that each era had its little man 
with big names, and its modest men with big hearts, and its 
courageous men with powerful intellect, who cut forward unafraid. 

It was made clear to me that in some respects we do live in 
cycles, and that although the grass seems greener on the far-away 
hills, its beauty is as great close at hand. We have great men now. 

I found out that the Republican Party is not the great institu- 
tion that Lincoln founded at a time of serious need. Changes 
have come. A few men took over the Republican Party, and they 
patterned it to their own liking, and for their own profit, and they 
neglected the teachings of the early Americans of their own 
political faith. They betrayed their party, and they turned from 
the ideals of those who had made their party great, Out of the 
betrayal came another bitter period, and it came to our generation, 
and it was a bitter period. Some of the bitterness lingers. 

President Roosevelt entered this campaign with a record of 
splendid accomplishment. He had not only regularly given an 
accounting of his stewardship, during the years he has served as 
the Nation’s Chief Executive, but throughout the period he had 
demonstrated a knowledge of the science of government and an 
understanding of the problems of the people, that will stand out 
in American history for all time to come. 

The 4 years behind us, insofar as the Republican Party leader- 
ship is concerned, is a blank. The individuals of the party joined 
with President Roosevelt, and for the most part they give a 
patriotic cooperation. But those who were oiling and operating 
the Republican Party machine condemned and criticized. This 
was not true in the first 2 years, because they were then glad to 


have President Roosevelt in charge, but never has there been such 
a bitterness as during the last many months. I have examined 
the record of that time, and I have been in careful contact with 
campaign happenings of the past several weeks. 

Let me ask you to ask yourselves what the Republican leader- 
ship offers the people of the United States now? Is there a sensible 
proposal concerning agriculture, or any kind of a proposal relating 
to the tariff, or a concrete suggestion concerning world peace, or a 
definite idea relief, or a tax program, or a social-security 
policy? No, indeed! Just criticism. Only condemnation. Only 
the cry and charge that “Roosevelt has been wrong.” 

I have gone over the Republican advertising of the campaign, 
and let me give you a sample of it that was published in a news- 
paper in my home town a day or two ago: 

“The New Deal wants just one thing from Connecticut—money 
to build roads for the Arkansas hillbillies and pay pig dole to 

pers of the solid South.“ 

Is not that an tening advertisement? Is not that a splen- 
did example of the Republican Party's knowledge of national 
affairs—holding up to ridicule less fortunate people who live back 
in the Arkansas hills, and subjecting to scorn people who work in 
the hot sun of the South for just a small share of the crop? What 
is wrong with the hillbilly of Arkansas and the southern share- 
cropper? Shall we malign him because he has been denied some 
of the opportunities given to men who write Republican campaign 
advertising? Suppose that things were different. Oh, perhaps it 
is a waste of time to look at it in that light. We have had this 
same sort of thing in other years. I remember the campaign 
advertising of 1928 and 1932. 

The same kind of ridicule may continue always, but if righteous- 
ness prevails we may improve the plight of the hillbilly and the 
sharecropper. The men who write these advertisements and the 
men who attempt to mislead factory employees seem unmindful of 
one thing that has not escaped the attention of President Roosevelt. 

We are going down this way just once, and when we come to the 
end of the road each man will be even with every other man. 
The hillbilly will have a place in the sun and the sharecropper will 
sit on the chariot. Franklin Roosevelt need not then be at all 
ashamed or afraid for he will have the acclaim and the gratitude. 
He will have complete respect and those kept from distress will sing 

s praise. 

A few days ago I came across a letter, written to a friend, 
by a great statesman of this period. It was written by the 
late Senator James Couzens, of Michigan—a man of great wealth, 
but of greater heart, and of sympathetic understanding. He 
fell exhausted near the end of the fight, but he gave all that 
any man can give, his life in the service of God and his country. 
He gave his millions to poor little children, and his abilities, and 
energies to the United States. This is what he said: 

“I want to do what I can, to see that life is not made a 
burden for the many, and a holiday for the few. To love jus- 
tice, to hate iniquity and hypocrisy, to destroy wickedness in 
high places, to remember the fatherless, and the widows, in 
their tribulation, to labor as good stewards in the service of 
humanity—this I take to be our work.” 

Senator Couzens was one of the few men given a chance to 
know about everything on each side of life. 

His beginning was one of hardship. He once said that his 
people were so poor, that they could not have a hanging kero- 
sene lamp in the parlor, as the neighbors had. He worked 
hard. He accumulated millions. He entered public life, and 
he fought the fight. Eventually he went to the Senate 
of the United tes—and I dare say that the history of our 
country reveals no greater independence of thought, or clean- 
ness of spirit, or will of action. Senator Couzens was a Re- 
publican, but first and foremost he was an American—and more 
than that, he was an American of fast color and the finest cut. 

“To love justice, to hate inquity and hypocrisy, to destroy 
wickedness in high places, to remember the fatherless, and the 
widows, in their tribulation, to labor as good stewards in the 
service of humanity—this I take to be our work.” It seems to 
me that everything is summed up in those few words, and it 
seems to me that the record and the accomplishment of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration fits into those words. The ac- 
complishment does not measure up to the beauty of his ideal, 
or to the height reached in Senator Couzens’ credo, but that was 
the aim of President Roosevelt, and I think that he has gone 
far toward the goal, and that he will go farther. 

Some sincere people cannot see things as President Roosevelt 
sees them. I read in the paper yesterday that a group of people 
in Hartford were going to hold an all-night prayer meeting on 
Monday night and that they would pray for the defeat of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I shall not condemn them, because the people 
may be sincere; but I should wonder a little less about it if they 
were praying for someone’s election instead of a man's defeat. I 
cannot find in the life of Franklin Roosevelt his desire to defeat 
anyone, or to defeat anything, except evil and distress. He seemed 
anxious always to want to win something, and to want to lift up, 
but never to tear down. 

For the past few weeks we have witnessed one dishonest at- 
tempt after another on the part of those men who are in charge 
of the Republican Party to fool the American people. There has 
not been in any of the Republican campaign advertising, either in 
the newspapers or in the material sent through the mail or left on 
the doorstep a single economic proposal. Several weeks ago we 
saw a newspaper advertisement declaring that there were 58 
taxes on a loaf of bread. We disproved that and showed that it 
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was not only false but willfully false. In spite of our proof, there 
was left on my own doorstep yesterday the same old hard loaf of 
bread wrapped in 58 dream taxes. It would have made splendid 
reading if they had attempted to tell us what the 58 taxes were, 
but since there are no taxes on bread, they could not, and, of 
course, would not attempt it. I received another circular wrapped 
in the same false covering and in the circular was a picture of a 
piece of beef. On the beef, the Republican ad 

said, there were about 100 taxes to the pound. What a tribute 
to the intelligence of the American people. 

And there was still another circular, with a picture of a baby, 
and underneath the picture were these words: “Wonder if I will 
goose-step.” 

If anyone can see arelationship between that and the Democratic 
candidate I should like to hear him explain it. I do not know 
of anyone associated with President Roosevelt who would be 
interested in promoting war or in a desire to see the United States 
get into a war. Neither do I see anyone like that supporting Mr. 
Landon; but I am disturbed that people preparing campaign 
literature should be so contemptibly vicious as to insinuate that 
Franklin Roosevelt might one day send that baby to mortal con- 
fict. But if there is a powder keg in this campaign, it is nearer 
to Governor Landon than it is to President Roosevelt. 

One of the circulars was about the Republican record on labor 
legislation, and it referred to the accomplishments of McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The Republican Party of this day is no 
more related to the Republican Party of Theodore Roosevelt than 
the elephant is related to the fly. The kind of Republican leader- 
ship now in command is the same kind of leadership that drove 
Theodore Roosevelt out of the Republican Party in 1912. They 
would not have him because he was built like our Roosevelt, and 
he wanted to rid the public domain of the barons of plunder and 
provide a better way of life and prevent fraud. He had a big stick. 

They had a hatred for that Roosevelt, and they scourged him 
out of Chicago. They feared his ways, and they were so powerful 
that they defeated him in the convention; but in the election 
that followed they suffered the rebuke of the citizens of the coun- 
try, just as they will feel that rebuke in another few days. 
Now, they look with pride to the Republican record and point to 
its accomplishments under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Perhaps the most dastardly of all of the pamphlets dropped at 
my home was one referring to the Social Security Board. It pur- 

to be a notice from that Board telling of a wage cut under 
the social-security law. It was actually signed Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. Only because I devoted all of Friday 
night’s talk to that particular measure will I refrain from dis- 
cussing it now, but I shall be very much surprised if someone is 
not called to court for the publication of that pamphlet and for 
the fraudulent, deceitful, dishonest, and contemptible effort to 
make the voters believe that the Social Security Board sent it out, 

I suppose you can expect almost anything tomorrow, but it is 
now too late. It was too late in 1932. The Republican Party will 
not come back into power again in this country until it drives 
from the throne of authority and party dictatorship the men who 
applied the lash to Theodore Roosevelt and forced him outside. 
The terrible neglect of these men for the last several years has 
also driven out of the Republican Party countless thousands of 
men and women who were Republicans because their forebears 
were Republicans or because they believed in the ideals of Lincoln 
and McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. These people are now 
voting for President Roosevelt because they know that party ideals 
are scattered and that the crying need is for men of ideals. 

If the truth was ever quartered, it has been cut up in these last 
few weeks. The very elementary rules of all decency and honesty 
have been thrown into the wastebaskets, Faked motion pictures, 
false campaign pamphlets, inflamed speeches, distorted newspaper 
advertisements, and insidious whispering—these are just a few 
samples of hatred and greed gone amuck. It is the death rattle 
that is most ghastly, and we are hearing the death rattle of an 
autocratic leadership breathing its last. 

In spite of all of the millions of dollars that have come out of 
the pockets of particularly wealthy men to malign the President 
of the United States in every conceivable way, Franklin Roosevelt 
will take the oath of office again, in January. The campaign had 
its bitter side, but some good will come out of it, because the 
people themselves now know and understand how much it is worth 
to powerful interests to get hold of the National Government. 
They now know, the lies, much more about the Social 
Security Act, and they now know that there are no taxes on bread. 
They know, of course, that we went into debt, but they now know 
more about why. They know that the founding fathers went into 
debt to win the Revolutionary War, and they know that if the 
earlier Americans had refused to go into debt that we might still 
be one of the Colonies. 

They know that Jefferson went into debt to make the Louisiana 
Purchase, and was called a traitor for doing it. If he had not gone 
into debt to make that purchase, all of what is now the United 
States might be the property of a European government, and peace 
would be further away. 

They know that Lincoln went into debt to win the Civil War, 
and that if he had not done it we might be divided States. They 
know that Wilson increased the Nation’s debt by billions of dol- 
lars to win the World War, and that in winning the war he saved 
the investments of those who now hate his m , and they 
‘know that things might have been different it he had not then 
incurred the debt, 
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We have admitted the great expense, and we were prepared to 
meet that issue, but it was not sufficient to those opposed to us. 
They knew that the debt was small in comparison to what it 
bought. They knew that every big business in America has gone 
into debt as it developed, and that the railroads were built up by 
going into debt, and that the telephone and telegraph and radio 
systems went into debt as they were established. 

People know that debt is a necessary part of capitalism, and 
they also know that if we did not go into debt the banks would 
still be closed and the factories dark and weeds would be growing 
in the city streets. 

Be certain that the excitement, which will die down after Tues- 
day, was never created by any fear that the little man was being 
penalized, or overtaxed, or overlooked. Be certain that there were 
other reasons than that. One of the reasons was the desperate 
dry thirst to regain control of the Federal Government, in order 
that it might again be used as a personal holding company. 

Be certain that more of the excitement was caused because the 
Federal Government decided that abuses in certain fields would be 
stopped and that certain advantages that some businessmen had 
over others would come to an end and that the unfortunate peo- 
ple would be cared for, and that people who were more fortunate 
would take their turn in standing watch and would pay their 
share of the cost. 

Be certain that it will be all right. Some people remember his- 
tory, and they know that civilizations have crumbled, ever since 
the other side of the dark ages, because autocratic ideas prevailed 
until they finally exploded. Be sure that we will go on toward the 
light, and, if God spares his health, Franklin Roosevelt will direct 
the affairs of our country for the next 4 years. 

Be certain that this administration, however, is concerned with 
the success of big business, and that it will protect big business, 
in spite of an opposition by a small part of big business. Special 
privilege will be repealed, and while men will be permitted to 
amass wealth, they will not continue to do it entirely at the ex- 
pense od their fellows. Be very sure that the reactionary will 
wear out. 

As I saw President Roosevelt on his trip through the State of 
Connecticut a few days ago, and had a chance to talk with him 
again, my courage was strengthened, because of his attitude and 
his feeling of confidence, and his continued great love for the 
work in which he is engaged. His patriotism and love of country 
seemed to have been intensified by the struggle in which he has 
been involved, and his fearlessness gave me more courage, and 
hundreds of thousands of other people in Connecticut more cour- 
age, to press on to the victory that is certain. It will be a victory 
for big business, and little business, and for Democrats, and for 
Republicans, and for people in the high places, and for those who 
came from social nowhere. 

Since the very beginning of this campaign I have been going 
over the hills and down the country roads, day after day and 
night after night. Thousands of others who are members of my 

y, and still thousands more, who do not call themselves mem- 
of my party, have been doing the same thing, in an intense 
effort to help keep aglow the light of liberalism and to help keep 
aloft the flag of freedom and the colors of courage. It was 
at times, but I kept before me the sacrifice that the President has 
made and the calm courage he has demonstrated as he has been 
very quarter. 
When I leave the radio station in a 
few minutes I shall start, with others, on a nearly last round of 
engage in one of the large cities of Connecticut. 
This is necessary because our opponents are still on the march. 
They are tired, too, but I doubt that all of them are as light of 
heart as we are, because I think that theirs has been a synthetic 
enthusiasm and a forced determination. None can condemn them 
for their effort to win, because the party system, and I adhere to 
it, calls for hard campaigning and hard fighting. But sometimes 
some of them have used dum-dum bullets, and I think poisonous 
gases, and those things are a violation of the rules of any warfare. 
It is not true that everything goes in a political campaign, and 
for myself I want the comfort that should come in the afterglow. 

Last night was the first quiet night for me. I spoke but once. 
For the rest of the evening I was at home, dividing my time be- 
tween the small moving forces of a Halloween holiday and listen- 
ing to radio speeches of well-known Americans. In the faces of 
the holiday hundreds that passed by or stopped at my house I 
saw an enthusiasm that was missing on Hall 
That was a time when fun making was temporarily halted and the 
little children were in recess from the spirit of laughter. The 
children were different last night. 

I heard three radio . Two of them were caustic, al- 
though plausible, and to me they seemed very unfair. The last 
was a speech from the President of the United States. There was 
& quiver in his voice, as he was spending more of his great 
energy in an appeal, not for himself but for his country. He 
said he welcomed the hatred of some of the enemies that he had 
made, and my affection was thereby intensified. I love him for 
some of the enemies that he has made. Most of you must have 
heard him. Most of you must have been touched by a speech 
that was dramatic—soberly dramatic. He knows how hard they 
are trying to cut him down, but I think that he knows that he 
will not be cut down but that his hands will be kept free and 
that he will go on after January in the fight that he declared 
had just begun. 

Just as sure as this is the Sabbath and just as sure as the sun 
will come up again, the founding fathers are gathered somewhere 
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tonight, looking down on America and going over the experiences 


remembered their day and their way, and shaking their heads— 
vatiently, of course—at those who would forever set aside the 
ideals for which they fought. They know better than we know, 
for they have gone through the portals, and they can review it 
with greater calm and with all of the years of experience. I think 
they are smiling, as they see a reincarnation of the old ideals, 7 
VVV 
th. 


Legislation for Minimum Wages and Maximum 
Hours on a National Basis Is Necessary to Im- 
prove the Standard of Living, Raise Mass Pur- 
chasing Power, Increase Production, and Protect 
Decent Labor Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 24, 1937, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress his message urging the elimi- 
nation of child labor and the establishment of minimum 
wages and maximum hours in industries serving or affecting 
interstate commerce. The President’s message was followed 
by the introduction in Congress of the Black-Connery bill, 
designed to execute the ends sought in the message. The 
passage of this bill in a proper form will mean new and 
greater social and economic well-being for millions of Ameri- 
can men, women, and children. 

THE ELLENBOGEN TEXTILE BILL PIONEERED 

I take great pride in the fact that for the past 2 years, 
through the Ellenbogen textile bill, which was intended to 
serve as a model, I have pioneered in advocating the estab- 
lishment of maximum hours and minimum wages on a 
national basis—the same objectives now sought by the 
President. The facts disclosed at the hearings and the 
lessons learned in connection with the Ellenbogen textile 
bill, will admittedly be of great value in working out mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour legislation applicable to in- 
dustry generally. 

AIMS OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

The Black-Connery bill seeks to translate into concrete 
form the three objectives advocated by the President in his 
message to Congress of last Monday. 

First. To eliminate child labor. 

Second. To establish maximum hours, with flexible provi- 
sions for overtime. 

Third. To establish minimum wages. 

All three of these standards are to be applicable to indus- 
tries whose goods are shipped in interstate commerce. 

ELIMINATE THE LABOR OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS 

As to child labor. What excuse can there be, in the year 
1937, for permitting children of tender years, boys and girls, 
to work in the mills, the factories, and the workshops of 
this great Nation? How can any person justify the fact 
that today we still permits girls under 16 years of age to 
bend over the speeding looms of textile mills, or to slave 
away their precious young years sewing garments in clothing 
sweatshops? 

Every child has a God-given right to develop its physical 
and mental capacity to the fullest extent. Every child 
should be given proper schooling. Every child has a right 
to play and to associate with other children after school- 
time. Surely it is no longer necessary to argue such state- 
ments. The right of a child to life is not enough. It must 
have the right to a happy life. 

We must now decide whether our children are to be given 
the opportunity of so living today that they will be able to 


contribute to our growth of tomorrow—whether their lives 
will be a credit to what we have done for them, or lives of no 
credit to us and no value to them—that decision must be 
made now. 

The first rule in a civilized society—and certainly the first 
rule in a democratic society—should be that every child be 
given a decent opportunity to develop its body and to train 
its mind to the fullest extent. 

MAXIMUM HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGES 

And now as to maximum hours and minimum wages. 
The Black-Connery bill prohibits the payment of substand- 
ard wages or the working of oppressive hours. It will estab- 
lish a maximum workweek for every industry which manu- 
factures goods that move in interstate commerce, and mini- 
mum wages for everyone working in such industries. Flex- 
ible provisions for overtime, for learners, for handicapped 
workers, and for other exceptions will be made. 

The setting up of maximum hours and minimum wages 
will be a blessing for everyone who toils in low-paid inter- 
State industries; but—and I cannot emphasize this too 
strongly—it is a great mistake to believe that these are 
2 labor provisions, inserted purely for the benefit of 

r. 
MAXIMUM HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGES ARE GENERAL ECONOMIC AND 
NOT LABOR PROVISIONS 

What must be borne in mind is the essential fact that 
provisions establishing maximum hours and minimum wages 
for industries producing for interstate commerce are gen- 
eral economic provisions for the benefit of industry, labor, 
and society as a whole. These provisions will bring about 
5 fundamental improvements in our economic 


First. They will transfer large numbers of unemployed 
from relief and work-relief rolls to private industries and 
commerce. 

Second. They will stabilize and aid industry by eliminat- 
ing the unfair competition of chiseling competitors who ex- 
ploit labor so that they may undersell their competitors at 
the expense of society as a whole. 

Third. They will end the evils caused by migration of in- 
dustry from one State to another in search of underpaid 
labor markets. 

Fourth. They will raise the mass purchasing power of the 
American people to higher levels. 

Fifth. In so doing, they will create an insistent demand 
and an eager market for increased industrial production, 
which will result in greater prosperity for the whole Nation. 

Sixth. The enlarged home market will bring greater pros- 
perity to every industrialist, businessman, and merchant 
operating within the home market. 

Seventh. They will greatly enlarge the home market for 
agriculture, thereby improving the economic conditions of 
our farmers. 

These are some of the economic consequences that will 
follow the passage of an intelligently drawn bill for mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours in industries serving 
interstate commerce. 

SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


As I have shown, maximum hours and minimum wages 
are not labor provisions. They are general economic pro- 
visions designed to improve greatly the economic and social 
condition of the entire American people. 

To these ecnomic considerations must be added social and 
humane considerations. Maximum-hour and minimum- 
wage legislation by Congress will carry forward and upward 
the standard of living of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. It will give to some 40,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who are now ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed their 
first opportunity to partake of the blessings and wealth of 
American life. We cannot be satisfied with a civilization 
which denies to one-third of our population sufficient food, 
proper clothing, or adequate shelter. We cannot deny to 
every third man, woman, and child in America the basic 
necessities of life. 
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Millions of Americans, all over the land, are working long 
hours at inadequate wages. Millions of Americans are un- 
able to earn, by a full day’s work, the minimum necessities 
of food, clothing, and shelter for themselves, their wives, 
and their children. 

BENEFITS NOT LIMITED TO UNDERPRIVILEGED 

The passage of the maximum-hours and minimum-wage 
bill now pending in Congress, if it did no more than improve 
the lot and enrich the life of millions of underpaid and 
underprivileged Americans, would be the greatest step for- 
ward which we could take. But the effects of this bill will 
not be limited to those classes or our population. Increas- 
ing purchasing power of millions of people will provide a 
greatly increased market for the products of American in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture. 

It will provide employment for hundreds of thousands of 
jobless men and women who have hitherto been doomed 
to search in vain for an opportunity to return to a proper 
place in our economic system. To give employment which 
is theirs by right to these hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed—to confer upon them again the blessing of pro- 
ductive activity and the knowledge that they are perform- 
ing useful work—that alone would be abundant justification 
for the President’s message and for the passage of the bill. 

But the bill is not limited to even these additional bene- 
fits. The tremendous increase of mass purchasing power, 
created by the establishment on a national basis of maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages, will offer to our industry, 
commerce, and agriculture a greater and enlarged market. 
It will bring about increased industrial production, increased 
trade, and increased wealth. 

It will provide an opportunity for widespread increases 
in wages and salaries. A larger volume of production, and 
its sale, will provide greater profits for everyone engaged in 
business or industry. The increased market will mean a 
better income for those engaged in agriculture. 

It is clear to every thinking person that an act of Con- 
gress which limits child labor will improve the physical and 
mental make-up of this Nation. It is clear to every think- 
ing person that any act of Congress that can benefit mil- 
lions of underpaid workers and increase their standard of 
living will benefit the entire economic system. 

THE ACT MUST BE CAREFULLY DRAFTED AND SOUNDLY ADMINISTERED 

I want to add here a word of caution. This act which 
deals with such fundamental and basic economic policies 
must be carefully scrutinized. It must be drafted with great 
care and must be improved wherever improvement is neces- 
sary. 

Congress is conscious of the need for caution. Exhaus- 
tive hearings have been held on the Ellenbogen textile bill 
which bear upon this vital subject now under consideration. 
They will be of value in considering this similar bill. Ex- 
haustive hearings have been held upon the new Dill. 
Leaders in government, in industry, in labor and commerce 
have been heard, and their suggestions will be carefully 
studied. 

Through careful and painstaking consideration, we may 
hope to enact into law a well-drawn statute, properly devised 
to accomplish the purposes so admirably set forth in the 
message of the President of the United States. 

SOUND ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED 

But in the final analysis, the ultimate success of this act 
of Congress will depend upon its administration. The bill 
provides for administration by a board of five men, to be 
known as the labor standards board. This board will have 
a great and difficult task to perform. Upon the men ap- 
pointed to this board, upon their experience, their vision, 
and their skill will depend the success or failure of this act 
of Congress. 

Human limitations are always inherent in all human un- 
dertakings. The President stated in his message that we 
must extend the frontiers of social progress. The proposed 
bill is to do this—and more. It is to give new and increased 
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opportunity to hundreds of thousands of men and women in 
the United States. It is to provide an improved economic 
system, containing more of the good things of life for every 
man, woman, and child who lives in the United States, 

This bill is to aid the wage earner, the salaried employee, 
the storekeeper, the industrialist, and the farmer. Let us 
hope that it will succeed and let those who will profit from 
it—which means everyone of us—contribute our part to 
make it succeed. 


Lawyers Should Assume Ancient Responsibilities— 
State Should Not Unload Burdens on Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. KARL A. CROWLEY, SOLICITOR OF THE 
ines sign DEPARTMENT, AT SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, ON 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
include an address by Hon. Karl A. Crowley, Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, delivered at San Antonio, Tex., July 
3, 1937, before the Texas State Bar Association. It is inter- 
esting in that the speaker shows the history of the influence 
of the legal profession and expresses the hope that its an- 
cient influence shall be regained. He also speaks of the fact 
that many of the burdens of State government are unloaded 
on the Federal Government in Washington. 

His address is as follows: 

LEADERSHIP OF THE BAR—WHAT IT MEANS 

Mr. President, distinguished judges, distinguished visitors, and 
brethren of the bar: Thousands of pages have been written con- 
cerning the part played by lawyers in the development of civil 
government from remotest anti . To discuss the part that 
the lawyer has had in the development of progressive political 
theories would be to restate the history of every civilized nation 
on earth. The lawyer has ever been the champion of human 
rights as well as a defender of the right of property. 

The lawyers, as a class, have been more concerned, in any 
enduring government, in the development of human rights, than 
they have in the protection of any other rights. 

The lawyers have stood between the people and tyrannical 


Kings. 
They have led every progressive movement which has brought 
an enlightened civilization in any part of the world. 


LAWYERS DRAFTED DOCUMENTS PRESERVING LIBERTY 


The reasons for the great influence of the lawyer is very simple. 
Law is simply a set of rules and regulations laid down by the 
people for their own protection and a system whereby justice 
could be obtained for all people. Lawyers therefore have been 
taught to reason right from wrong and have ever, as a class, 
been quick to champion the cause of the underprivileged and the 
oppressed. Lawyers as a class have been thinkers and philoso- 
phers and have always been ready and willing to lend and to 
render assistance in the preservation of an orderly system of 
government. 

In the United States it has been the lawyers who have guided 
the destiny of that new democracy founded in 1776. 

Lawyers drafted the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the greatest of all human documents, the 
Constitution of the United States. These documents were more 
than mere pronouncements, passing words or idle thoughts. They 
were declarations of principles for which our forefathers have 
fought and died on the field of battle and for which we, their 
sons, would again fight if need be. 

The founders of our Nation were lawyers. Those who planned 
our democratic form of government were lawyers who built the 
greatest nation on earth around a central theme of equal justice 
to all and special privilege to none. 

As lawyers laid out the plans for the formation of this new 
democracy in America, as they drafted this Constitution and en- 
acted its first laws they have been, and necessarily must be, the 
defenders of our form of government, if this Republic shall sur- 
vive. Our theory of government was new to all people on earth 
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at the time it was undertaken. It was prophesied that a democ- 
racy such as ours could not endure, and, writing upon that sub- 
ject, the great French scholar, Alexis de Tocqueville, said 102 
years ago: 

“The profession of the law is the only aristocratic element which 
can be amalgamated without violence with the natural elements 
of democracy, and which can be advantageously and permanently 
combined with them. I am not unacquainted with the defects 
which are inherent in the character of that body of men; but 
without this admixture of lawyer-like so with the demo- 
cratic principle, I question whether democratic institutions could 
long be maintained, and I cannot believe that a republic could 
subsist at the present time if the influence of lawyers in public 
business did not increase in proportion to the power of the 
people. N 

“The more we reflect upon all that occurs in the United States 
the more shall we be persuaded that the lawyers as a body form 
the most powerful, if not the only, counterpoise to the democratic 
element. In that country we e how eminently the legal 
profession is qualified by its powers, and even by its defects, to 
neutralize the vices which are inherent in popular government. 
When the American is intoxicated by passion, or carried 
away by the impetuosity of its ideas, it is checked and stopped 
by the almost invisible influence of its legal counselors, who 
secretly oppose their aristocratic propensities to its democratic 
instincts, their surreptitious attachment to what is antique to its 
love of novelty, their narrow views to its immense designs, and 
their habitual procrastinations to its ardent impatience.” 

LAWYERS OF PAST OCCUPIED HIGHER PLACE THAN TODAY 


In the days when this historian wrote this story of democracy 
in America the members of our profession occupied a higher place 
in the hearts of the people, I believe, than we do today. Those 
were the days when the counsel and advice of the lawyer in a 
community were always solicited on matters involving the welfare 
of the community. In those days he was the leading citizen of 
the community and the people brought their problems to him, 
oftentimes asking him to serve as an arbiter of petty disputes 
which otherwise might have reached the courthouse. He was 
looked up to. He was respected. He was known throughout the 
surrounding country as a man of unim honor and in- 
tegrity and whose motives were beyond question. Seldom was the 
lawyer in those times actuated by greed and avarice and the all- 
consuming passion to make money as some of us are today. 

These were the days also before the formation of gigantic cor- 
porations which are now sometimes more powerful than a single 
State, and which in too many instance, for the good of the coun- 
try, have acquired the services of some of the finest lawyers we 
have in America. 

In the days when distances were greater and before the advent 
of the radio and dissemination of propaganda by newspapers, the 
lawyer was quite a in his town. He was the sage, the 
oracle, the prophet, and the ever-ready champion who expounded 
the doctrine of the American principles of government and de- 
fended the liberties of our people. It was he who molded public 
opinion because he was respected and his profession was revered 
and looked up to by our citizenship. It was he who was re- 
spected above all others because of his zeal, patriotism, and 
loyalty to principle. It was he who was the most influential man 
in his community because of his honesty and unselfish service to 
his fellow man. 

But how far we have fallen from the high estate which the 
members of our profession have held in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen since those days of which I have spoken. How often now 
do we think more of the mighty dollar and securing employment 
and our fees from some great corporation than we do in leading 
our friends and neighbors along the righteous paths of patriotism. 

LAWYERS LOSE ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


My friends, if our profession has been besmirched whatsoever, 
if no longer people look upon us as leaders and hold us entitled 
to that same high degree of patriotism and respect, what is the 
reason therefor? We have but to ask the question to have it 
answered. We ourselves have failed to keep alive in our own 
hearts that same zeal in the protection of the weak and in ex- 
pounding the doctrine of democracy and rendering faithful serv- 
ice to humanity that brought such honor and glory to our 
profession. 

The history of the American bar, its fine service, its loyalty to 
principle, is the history of our great country. Now in these 
perilous times of industrial unrest, of economic disorders, of 
Wars beyond the seas which may entangle us at any moment there 
is need for leadership among the lawyers of America such as we 
have never seen before in the history of our glorious country. 

Now, there is a need for a reawakening of patriotism, sound 
constructive thinking and courageous action to preserve Ameri- 
can ideals, Now do we need the leadership of the bar more 
than at any time, because in these days of unrest there are those 
who would destroy democracy in America. There are those who 
would crush our republican form of government and establish in 
its stead the false doctrines and vicious theories imported from 
the decadent nations of Europe. 

LAWYERS SHOULD ASSUME ABANDONED RESPONSIBILITY 


There is no room in America for communism; there is no room 
in America for fascism; there is no room in America for dicta- 
tors, but to protect our country from these things we must have 
@ reawakening and we lawyers must assume the responsibilities 
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The bar of America must put country above pocketbook. 
The bar of America must put state before a predatory client. 
The bar must crusade even as in the days of old for the pres- 
ervation of our democratic principles. 

The bar must be progressive and not reactionary. 


LAWYERS LOOK WITH SUSPICION ON EVERY NEW UNDERTAKING 


The lawyers of this country must keep step with the needs of 
the people and not find fault with every new and untried thing 
simply because it is new and untried. We as a class have been 
faultfinders. 

Too many of our profession have looked with suspicion upon 
every new thing undertaken by the people for their betterment 
with distrust and fear. To save ourselves from the condemna- 
tion of the people whom we represent as counselors and ad- 
visers, we must lend a sympathetic ear to their just and reason- 
able demands for reforms in keeping with the modern trend of 
the times. Else we do these things we may expect to lose face 
with the citizens of this country. We may expect them to dis- 
trust us and refuse to heed our counsel and advice, and we de- 
serve to be distrusted unless we can show ourselves worthy of 
the trust. 

JACKSON AND ROOSEVELT COMPARED 


My friends, we have the grandest opportunity now to serve 
America that the bar has had in 100 years. 


a great, great President. Andrew Jackson was more than a Demo- 
crat in the party sense of the word. He was the first President 
to unsheath his clean and blade in the defense of the 
right and to wield it relentlessly and unceasingly for the common 
citizen of that day. 

Jackson was followed by another, a man who for 30 years has 
not only studied the traditions of the Democratic Party and lived 
up to them, but he has been active in affairs of government from 
his early youth. Throughout his career there has been marked 
out for him and by him a straight, narrow path of duty which 
destined him to become in these present times the savior of 
democracy in America: Franklin D. Roosevelt. [Applause.] This 
narrow, straight path of honest, courageous, conscientious, and 
loving duty has led him on that course which he pursues to this 
day, that of being the protector and the defender of the average 
citizen of this great country of ours. A predatory, iniquitous, 
vicious, yes, a criminal group has attacked him. [Applause.] 
His partisan enemies have condemned him. Members of his 
have sometimes honestly differed with his methods and criticized 
them, but throughout these perilous times during which he has 
labored unceasingly not one enemy has dared to say that he was 
1 or that he did not have a genuine love of mankind in 

This leadership and this course of love, loyalty, and fidelity 
toward his fellow man has established Franklin D. Roosevelt not 
only the greatest President of our country but as the savior of our 
Republic. We as lawyers may sometimes disagree with some of the 
proposals that may be made by this great leader of ours, but his 
objective, after all, is the objective that should be sought by any 
courageous servant of the people, and that is, truly serving them, 
so that they shall have an o ty to enjoy what our fore- 
fathers intended they should—the right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness in this glorious land we call the United 
States. The people respect him, the people love him, and he is my 
chosen leader, and I will follow him and support him in any 
undertaking that he may direct. [Applause.] 

STATES SHOULD OFFER EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 


I have a definite, specific plea to make to the members of the 
bar of my State. I am speaking to a group of lawyers whom I 
know to believe in our theories of government. The true theories 
of the republican form of government contemplate the perform- 
ance of certain functions delegated by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government, and that the affairs of government 
and relating solely to questions of local concern shall be reserved 
to the States and the people and be administered by the States. 
This theory should require the States of this Union to ide 
capable government for the people residing within their fences 
without calling upon the Federal Government for assistance in 
purely internal and local affairs. 

Jefferson once said that he abhorred the thought of the central 
Federal Government exercising all the powers of government and 
abolishing the States, as was suggested at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and predicted that if such a thing should ever happen 
that the Federal Government would become the most corrupt on 
earth. 

When Jefferson uttered these words he was, of course, convinced 
that the States would maintain capable and efficient State govern- 
ment. He could not visualize what is occurring these days; he 
could not see every weak-kneed elected local official to 
Washington shifting his duties and the burden of his office on the 
Federal Government; he could not see the hordes now descending 
upon Washington from every quarter of the Nation building up 
fictitious cases of suffering and distress that did not exist in order 
to extort money out of the Federal Treasury for their own political 
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purposes; he did not see States paying for their own operations, 
yes, in some instances building up huge surpluses by obtaining 
Federal grants, donations, gifts, and subsidies; he did not see 
that the States would sit by and allow economic disorders to occur 
so that the farmers, the backbone of our Nation, would be crushed 
to the earth, humbled, and almost destroyed, by economic disaster 
brought about by predatory groups operating against them un- 
controlled; he did not see the importation of tens of thousands 
of low-born immigrants by captains of industry who expected to 
enslave them, nor the final uprising of this im labor and 
confiscation by them of the property of their employers, which has 
so often resulted in the paralysis of industry, Nation-wide in its 
character; he never would have believed that we lawyers as a class 
would have abandoned the patriotism permeating our profession 
in his day, nor would he have thought that there would be as 
many of us as there are who are willing to worship at the throne 
of mammon to serve a god of gold, forgetting our duty to State 
and country. 

Above all, he never would have believed that the people them- 
selves had become so indifferent and so little appreciative of their 
freedom and liberty as to carelessly and recklessly allow poltroons 
and demagogues to become high, trusted public servants. 


BURDENS SHOULD NOT BE UNLOADED ON WASHINGTON 


This country needs and must have respectable and responsible 
public servants. If the people cannot get responsible government 
in their respective localities, counties, towns, and States, then 
inevitably they must turn to the last remaining hope that they 
have—the Federal Government, 

If they continue to unload all the burdens of government on the 
National Government, as they have in the past 10 years, then 
sooner or later we may see the prophecy of Jefferson come true. 

We who believe in States’ rights, as we do here, must assume 
responsibility of our share of the burdens of State government. 

We who would protect and defend the United States and its in- 
stitutions should first begin to defend and protect the institutions 
of the State of Texas. 

The time has come when we must have reforms within the 
States. We can and we must demonstrate that we are capable of 
maintaining efficient State and local governments but, my friends, 
this cannot be done until we get rid of the political gangsters 
that infest our local bodies politic. 

We cannot elect actors, showmen, clowns, back-slappers, hypo- 
crites, and demagogues and expect them to understand any of the 
problems of government, much less have the desire to render faith- 
ful, efficient, and patriotic service to our people. A tax-ridden 
people is becoming awakened to the fact that most of our political 
ailments are caused by our permitting scoundrels and shallow poli- 
ticians to handshake and joke their way into public office. When 
they awaken and the watchword becomes, “Keep the rascals out”, 
then will dawn a new day in statescraft in this Nation. 

If I could utter a prayer that would be heard, then it would be 
that the bar of my State, the grandest spot on the face of the earth, 
would go forth to do battle as knights of old and as did our pre- 
decessors in this responsibility, to the end that selfish demagogues, 
dishonest officials, and political racketeers be driven from every 
public office within the borders of our State. [Applause.] 


We Must Construct Flood Walls Around the City 
of Pittsburgh to Supplement the Protection to be 
Afforded by the Construction of the Dams and 
Reservoirs Now Contemplated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe in the neces- 
sity of constructing dams and reservoirs in the head- 
waters of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers in order 
to protect the city of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh area 
against floods. However, it is clear to everyone who exam- 
ines the plans of the Army engineers, that these projects 
cannot completely protect the Pittsburgh district from a 
major flood disaster. The program must be supplemented 
by the construction of flood walls around the city of Pitts- 
burgh. 

I have long favored flood walls, and I want to read a letter 
which I addressed to Lt. Col. W. E. R. Covell, United States 
Army engineers’ office, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the construc- 
tion of flood walls for more complete protection for the city 
of Pittsburgh. 
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The letter is as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 


USE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1937. 
Lt. Col. W. E. R. COVELL, 


United States Army Engineers’ Office, 
New Post Office Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DEAR LIEUTENANT COLONEL CoveELL: I am deeply interested in the 
fiood-protection program being developed for the city of Pittsburgh. 
However, I feel that the dam and reservoir projects thus far 
advanced will be totally inadequate, since they would reduce the 
crest of the flood only about 8 feet, and it is absolutely necessary 
that a flood wall be erected so as to prevent floods such as the 
disastrous one of 1936, which caused an inundation of over 26 feet 
above flood level. 

Such a flood wall would not only protect downtown Pittsburgh 
from the overflow of the banks of the rivers but, if extended to a 
sufficient depth underground, would prevent the constant flooding 
o? cellars, causing great loss to business buildings during any 
appreciable increase in the volume of water in the river bed. 

The flood wall could also fill the long-recognized need for a 
river-harbor boulevard around the triangle, with a possible develop- 
ment of additional parking facilities in conjunction therewith. 

It is believed that when the loss caused the Federal Government 
in income taxes by reason of the deduction of flood losses by large 
property owners in the triangle is ascertained, the total loss of 
income may be sufficient to defray much of the cost of a flood wall. 

From the viewpoint of safety and the protection of life and prop- 
erty, I believe that a flood wall is necessary, and I hope that after 
completing your study of this problem you will recommend the 
erection of such a flood wall. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY ELLENBOGEN, 


Civil-Service Apportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


MICHIGAN HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 92 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in my district there lives 
a woman by the name of Mrs. Mary P. Hopkins, who has 
given a great deal of attention to civic matters, principally 
those affecting the personnel of public employment. Re- 
cently she called the attention of the State legislature to 
inequalities existing in the distribution of civil-service em- 
ployees. In agriculture, industry, population, and wealth, 
Michigan stands out prominently among the States of the 
Nation, but the United States Civil Service Commission re- 
ports that although Michigan is entitled to an apportion- 
ment of 1,321 appointments, only 525 have actually been 
made. Thus the study which Mrs. Hopkins has given on 
the question, and the charges she has made, contained in 
a resolution adopted by the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives on June 15 are of peculiar interest. : 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing, known as Michigan House Resolution No. 92: 

Mr. Tomlin offered the following resolution: 

“House Resolution 92 


“A resolution requesting an investigation of the functioning of 
the civil service in the District of Columbia, especially as it 
affects the Nation in time of war 


“Whereas the War Department urgently and repeatedly called 
upon the States to furnish clerks for the departments in time of 
war, safety and provisions for armies being dependent on having 
the necessary clerical force; and 

“Whereas getting patriotic service in time of war depends on 
doing justice in time of peace; and 

“Whereas the report on the condition of the apportionment 
secured by Representative George Watson by House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 49 of the 1935 legislature shows that either the 
merit system as it operates in the District of Columbia is a fraud 
or that Michigan people are far inferior to the District people; 


and 
“Whereas of the same kind from 1921 to 1932 inclusive, 


reports 
available for study by this House prove the same thing and that 
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separations during reduction of force are far greater in propor 
tion from the States than from the District of Columbia; and 

“Whereas the States Federal Employees Union filed charges (p. 
3015 of the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp for Feb. 5, 1927), that em- 
ployees with college degrees are working under clerks with mes- 
senger status”, “clerks are given no credit for efficiency for work 
performed”, “barbaric injustice is practiced by those in power 
upon helpless employees who are deprived by the Civil Service Act 
of the right to be heard”, “many employees are diven into nerv- 
ous break-downs, into insanity, or to suicide’, “such vices as 
moral turpitude, immorality, conspiracy, and bootlegging”, “crimes 
that would stain the pages of Babylonian history”, “inefficient 
chiefs and other employees”, and “loss of millions of dollars 
through inefficiency”; and 

“Whereas many of these charges were proved true through an 
investigation ordered by Senate Resolution No. 154 of the 1928 
session of Congress (p. 3228, May 20), some of the disclosures of 
which are contained in remarks by Senator Heflin (pp. 9139-40, 
June 1930); and 

“Whereas this investigation was never completed, owing to the 
delays caused by the District bureaucrats, according to Senator 
Heflin, and to the expiration of that Congress; and 

“Whereas a Michigan woman well and favorably known by many 
members of this legislature, Mrs. Mary P. Hopkins, of Port Huron, a 
clerk in the A. G. O. during the war, declares that she can prove 
how efficiency ratings were faked, the farcical nature of efficiency 
measures, that rosters of companies were ordered destroyed by a 
supervisor who had been in the service in the Department for 
many years, that thousands of medical records were destroyed 
under orders as they were taken out of the mail sacks from France, 
that a clerk with messenger status in March with local connec- 
tion was promoted so fast that she was head of the unit sending 
out ‘brown prints’ to factories in August, thus slowing up or 
stopping production because of inefficiency, that traitors deliber- 
ately worked on the questionnaires to protect deserters and draft 
evaders; and 

“Whereas Senators and Congressmen have for half a century 
been denouncing the functioning of the civil service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as ‘the meanest, most contemptible, and petty 
politics in the United States’, that ‘Abject subserviency and toady- 
ism is the sure passport to favor’, Senator William Alden Smith, 
April 9, 1909; ‘Fiction, pure fiction’, Senator Gallinger, same date; 
‘Favoritism in its most flagrant form’, page 4895, April 5, 1904; ‘A 
fraud and a subterfuge, an un-American humbug’, Representative 
Bowers of California, February 5, 1895; and other denunciations 
too numerous to mention and too positive to be ignored; and 

“Whereas there has never been any concerted action on the part 
of the States, no action ever made to inform the public of these 
grave conditions; and 

“Whereas during war is no time to correct what is wrong, and 
unless these wrongs are righted, no army of war clerks can be 
assembled while this demobilized, discredited army of war clerks 
are still alive and scattered throughout the land warning others 
not to believe civil-service promises: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Michigan 
Legislature of 1937 follow the example of the Ohio State Senate— 
page 3051 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for February 8, 1929—and 
go on record as protesting the unfair discrimination in the appor- 
tionments in the classified civil service; also against so many per- 
sons of the first degree of kinship being in the service at the same 
time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress be requested to complete the inves- 
tigation begun under Senate Resolution 154 of 1928, examining 
the same witnesses or finding out what has happened to them, 
augmenting this evidence with the evidence of Mrs. Hopkins, for- 
merly Mrs, Mary P. Sutherland, of Hoquiam, Wash., and of such 
other witnesses as may wish to be heard; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution and of the official 
report received as a result of House Concurrent Resolution 49 of 
the session of 1935 be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Governor of each of the States and Territories, with the 
request that they give publicity to the injustices done, note the 
amendment passed February 17 of this year that accounts for the 
better appearance of current reports of this kind, and help get 
patriotic societies interested in the correction of these wrongs; 
also copies of each be sent to the Members of both the House and 
the Senate from this State in order that remedial action may be 
taken and a civil service be set up that will be based upon justice.” 

Adopted June 15, 1937. 


The Boy Scouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the Boy Scouts have been 
in Washington for several days. They came 27,000 strong 
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from 24 countries of the world and from every section of 
our country. 

They set a splendid example to the people of this Nation 
by their courtesy and manly conduct. They are a clean 
type of American youth. 

We in Washington had an opportunity to observe them, 
to dine with them, and to extend to the boys of our district 
and State such courtesies as lay within our power to grant. 
They took advantage of the opportunity to visit both Houses 
of Congress and the Capitol. They came to our offices; they 
were upon the streets and highways of the city in large 
groups and numbers. In all the time they were here they 
were the most orderly, well-conducted, quiet, and courteous 
group which has visited the Capital City during the nearly 
5 years I have served in the Congress of the United States. 
They were an honor and a credit to the districts and the 
States from which they came. They deserve the respect, 
the admiration, and the support of every citizen. 

The Boy Scout movement is a splendid work. The boys 
will be better citizens because of their Scout training, and as 
we have better citizens we will have 2 better country. 


Missouri State Sunday at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, OF MISSOURI, AT 
VALLEY FORGE ON JULY 4, 1937 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address, which I delivered at Valley Forge on July 4, 1937: 


Fellow Missourians, ladies and gentlemen: Because of the in- 
ability of our illustrious Governor, the Honorable Lloyd C. Stark, 
to be present today—the fourteenth annual Missouri State Sun- 
day at Valley Forge, and to speak for our great State and her 
people, I am here at his request to perform that duty as best 
I may and to represent and speak for Missouri and Missourians 
on this auspicious occasion. 

I deeply appreciate the honor that has been conferred upon me 

this assignment, and, regardless of my inability to stand in 
the shoes of our State’s first citizen, who is the son of a dis- 
tinguished Missouri pioneer family, a product of our Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, a World War veteran, a successful businessman, 
a son of the American Revolution, and a great executive, I am 
happy to be here at this particular spot on this eventful day and 
designated occasion. 

This is our Nation's birthday, and it is indeed a coincidence that 
Missouri State Sunday at Valley Forge fell upon this day. So, 
for more reasons than one, I am glad to be at Valley Forge today. 

One hundred and fifty-one years ago today the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies, speaking through the patriot, statesman, and sage 
of Monticello, Thomas Jefferson, took the most revolutionary 
step in the history of nations and struck a blow in the cause of 
human freedom and human rights that was literally heard around 
the world. The simple, direct sentences of this Magna Carta of 
human freedom “came with the shock of a profound revelation 
and a promise of a new life to a world still laboring under the 
burden of absolutism and au 

It was, indeed, the beginning of constitutional government such 
as we enjoy today and such as is enjoyed by other people and 
nations of the world. It marked the advent of the most epochal 
day in the history of the human race since the birth of Christ 
and the dawn of the Christian era. In fact, my friends, it was 
nothing less than the blossoming of Christianity so long looked 
for by a needy suffering world. On this eventful day our fathers 
crossed the Rubicon, they burned their bridges behind them and 
turned their eyes to the dawn of a new day whose splendor was to 
bless their children in the years to come. 

Listen to some of the words in this immortal document. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 
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“That whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to affect their safety and happiness.” 

These principles, or declarations, served as a guidepost to our 
fathers when they later formed our Constitution and gave to the 
new nation a government of laws and not of men, a vehicle to 
make safe and real to the people for all time to come the right to 
life in its most abundant form, liberty and freedom under law, 
the pursuit of happiness, and the security of safety in all our 
human relationships. 

As we look about us today and view the confusion, strife, bit- 
terness and even bloodshed in certain sections of our country, 
we wonder if certain groups of our people and organizations have 
forgotten, or have ceased to respect, the principles and purposes 
of government set forth in this solemn declaration which sus- 
tained our fathers in their struggle for independence and which 
has been our priceless heritage throughout the su years. 
If so, then dark and foreboding days are indeed ahead of us, 
and it is high time that all thoughtful, patriotic Americans re- 
solve before high Heaven that “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” shall continue to be the enjoyment of our people, 
their children and their children’s children; that the words of 
this declaration shall again be read, abide with our people, organ- 
izations and groups of people, and shall again become the moti- 
vating influence in our conception of good government. 

In Deuteronomy, verse 18, chapter 11, 
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of them when thou sittest in thine h. 
thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down, and when thou 
riseth up. And thou shalt write them upon the door posts of 
thine house, and upon thy gates.” 

This admonition, uttered many centuries ago, may well be 
heeded by us in these troublesome days, and as a people we 
should say on this day in the language of Kipling, “Judge of the 
Nations, spare us yet, lest we forget—lest we forget.” 

Again permit me to call your attention to the closing words 
of this document. “And for the support of this Declaration, with 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

With this pledge stamped upon the hearts of the patriots at 
Valley Forge, they endured the bitter hardships of the trying 
winter of 1777 and 1778 and made sacred the soil of this historic 
spot by their unselfish devotion, suffering, and death. Here Wash- 
ington prayed for his soldiers and the success of his cause, and 
here Jehovah, the God of right, heard his prayers and saved his 


people. 
I would rather be here today than in any spot in America, even 
in my home in old Missouri, and I shall never forget the thrill of 
this moment as I stand in this holy place filled, as I verily 
with the spirits of patriots who died here during the cold, 
tating, killing winter of 1777 and 1778. Because of the f: 
heroism, courage, and bravery of men like these our Nation 
born and launched upon its eventful mission of giving 
people “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”, and 
and happiness”, and the imperial State of Missouri, the home 
my family for nearly a century and which I have the 
represent here today, has played an impressive part in the con- 
summation of their great mission. 

The word Missouri is an Indian name and was associated with 


the coming of the first settlers at old, historic St. Genevieve, on 
the Father of Waters, in 1735, 40 years before the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought in the American Revolution. The history of 
Missouri is closely interwoven with that part of our national 
domain commonly referred to as the Louisiana 
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the Union, to wit, Louisiana, Arkansas, 

Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and a greater 
part of the following States, to wit, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Louisiana remained a possession of the 
French Government until 1762, when it was ceded to Spain and 
under- whose dominion it remained until the year 1800, when it 
Was again ceded to and became a possession of France. 

The control by France of the Mississippi River from New Orleans 
to its source, which was then the western boundary of the United 
States, and the vast expanse of rich, fertile territory lying im- 
mediately west thereof, created a menacing threat to the future 
growth and expansion of our Nation, j and circum- 
scribed its trade and commercial activities and left its entire 
western front exposed to attack and invasion by any hostile foe. 

President Jefferson early recognized the supreme importance of 
this Nation owning and coni both this great river and the 
vast empire west of it and in 1803 concluded negotiations with 
the French Government whereby the United States became the 
owner of Louisiana for the now modest sum of $15,000,000. 
President Jefferson admitted that in effecting this our 


Constitution was stretched until it literally cracked, but all now 
agree that the end justified the means and that the successful 
conclusion of his purchase by Jefferson insured for all time to 
come the supremacy of the United States on this continent. 
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In speaking of the effect of this purchase, at the conclusion of 
the negotiations, Bonaparte said: “This accession of territory 
strengthens forever the of the United States, and I have 
just given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or later 
humble her pride.” It is needless for me to say today that time 
and subsequent events have fully vindicated the truth and 
accuracy of that prophecy. 

On August 10, 1821, Missouri was admitted into the Union as 
the 24th State, being the first State lying entirely west of the 
Mississippi River. Her admission into the Union followed the 
adoption of the Missouri Compromise on February 27, 1821, which 
checked and postponed for two score years the then bitter and 
widespread struggle over the extension of the institution of human 
slavery, which later culminated in the bloodiest civil conflict 
recorded in history, the Civil War. 

Missouri was admitted into the Union as a slave State—slavery 
being prohibited in the balance of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
latitude 36 degrees and 30 minutes; and to her rich valleys, blue- 
grass prairies, sodden plateaus, alluvial plains, and wooded slopes 
soon came the sons and daughters of old Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and other States, to make their homes in this 
new empire so richly endowed by soil, climate, rainfall, streams 
for transportation, and every natural resource necessary for human 
progress and happiness. 

Here they built homes, cleared land, founded cities and towns, 
erected churches, established schools and colleges, and laid the 
foundation for a great State and a great people. The University 
of Missouri was the first university established west of the Mis- 
sissippi River and has for many years ranked as one of the 1 
educational institutions of our Nation, being the first school in the 
world to establish a school of . In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the original monument erected at the 
grave of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello now stands on the campus 
of 8 University, the prized possession of our State and her 
people. 

Missourians have always been a home-loving, God-fearing, pa- 
triotic people. Like Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Lee, 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and other great Americans, they believe that a 
divine Providence works nations to effectuate His purposes 
as truly as through the lives of men and that the duties of good 
citizenship are binding moral and religious obligations. 

They believe in and practice the doctrine of the good neighbor, 
love to extend and enjoy hospitality, and have always believed in 
and stood for local self-government in its highest form. Because 
of the varying social elements entering into the lives of our people 
we have always been regarded as a conservative state, free from 
sectionalism, and ready to receive with open arms all worthy 
people who desire to enter our borders and dwell with us. It has 
been said of us: 


Nor North, nor South, nor East, nor West; 
But part of each, of each the best. 


The Dred Scott decision, decided by the United States Supreme 
Court on March 6, 1857, and holding that the adoption of the 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional, originated in the 
State of Missouri and was first tried in the courts of that State. 
This decision, no doubt, was an important link in the chain of 
srenti which ultimately brought on the conflict between the 

tes. 

During the Civil War Missouri remained loyal to the Union, 
although admitted into the Union as a slave State. Being a 
border State and torn by conflicting views, her people suffered the 
scourge of war to a degree seldom experienced by a people. That 
her men did their part and loyally supported their convictions 
as to duty is evidenced by the fact that of her men of military age 
47 percent fought with the Union Army while 23 percent supported 
the cause of the Confederacy—a remarkable record of patriotic 
devotion to their conviction of duty as they saw it. 

In the field of public service Missouri has a roster of great men 
who have served their State and the Nation with honor and dis- 
tinction. In Statuary Hall, in the National Capitol at Washington, 
Missourians have honored two of her sons, Thomas Hart Benton 
and Gen. Frank P. Blair, The 30 years’ active, constructive service 
of Benton in the United States Senate presents a record equalled 
by few, if any, American statesmen. 

In more recent years Missouri has been ably represented in the 
Senate by great men like Vest, Cockrell, Stone, and Hawes, and 
she is now being ably represented by the Honorable BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK, son of Speaker Clark, and the Honorable Harry 
TRUMAN, from historic Independence. Missourians will always be 
proud of the record of Speaker Champ Clark, who was the choice 
of many people for President in the campaign of 1912. On this 
roster of public men we find the names of Governors, Cabinet 
Officers, Congressmen, Senators, explorers, jurists, and editors who 
have made valuable contributions to the progress and development 
of our State and the Nation. 

In the field of literature her sons have excelled, and the names 
of Eugene Field and Mark Twain are known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken and read. As a Missourian, I hope I may 
be pardoned if I overemphasize the part our sons played in the 
recent World War. A Missourian was the first American to carry 
the Stars and Stripes at the head of American troops on the streets 
of London. Gen. John J. Pershing, commander of the American 
forces in France; Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, author and administra- 
tor of the selective-service draft; and Admiral Robert F. Coontz, 
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commander of our naval forces in the World War, were all native 
sons of old Missouri. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the spirit of Missouri and 
her people typifies that living, genuine American spirit 
that gave birth to our Nation and guided her destiny throughout 
the eventful years, and that on this eventful day we join with our 
fellow citizens in all States in saying with Longfellow: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hope of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


Nazi Activities in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, OF NEW 
YORK, ON JULY 9, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorb, I include the following speech, 
which I delivered recently over the radio: 


It was our late lamented war President, Woodrow Wilson, who 
refused to shake the hand of one of the leaders of the so-called 
German-Americans. because, he said, he did not know in this 
country any German-Americans, nor any other hyphenated Ameri- 
cans. He said that in this country we can only recognize one alle- 
giance, the allegiance to our Stars and Stripes, not to any foreign 
ideology or religious or political group.” And so I can only follow 
in the footsteps of our great leader and use this opportunity to 
tell the radio audience of America how important it is that we 
in this country but one allegiance, the allegiance to our 
own Government and institutions. 

It seems almost trite to speak of patriotism a few days after the 
celebration of our own Fourth of July, when we always rededicate 
ourselves to love of country and reverence for our institutions. 
But nothing is lost by reminding ourselves continuously of the 
duty we owe to our own Government and our own people. 

If I could take my audience with me to various places around 
the city of New York where our American flag is trampled upon 
and our American institutions derided and made a mockery of, I 
should have no trouble in proving to you, men and women of 
America, what a great menace to our institutions these foreign 
subversive attempts really are. These attempts will crop up from 
time to time, and unless something definite is done to put an 
end to these continuous attempts to undermine our institutions 
and Government, I tremble for the future of America. 

A few weeks ago our newspapers were full of stories relating how 
a former Army camp, used to train our soldiers in the late war 
to preserve democracy, has now been converted into a Nazi camp, 
where the swastika is flying in the place where our Stars and 
Stripes used to be. An ordinary citizen who surely has no ax to 
grind wrote a letter to one of our newspapers, as follows: 

“Sir: I am neither a writer nor a very deep thinker. I happen 
to be just another one of those millions of American citizens who 
ventured forth in 1917 to risk their all to save the world for lib- 
erty and democracy. 

“For 7 long months during the memorable fall and bitter winter 
months of 1917-18 some twenty-odd thousand men tolled and 
trained intensively at Yaphank, Long Island, to mold the Seventy- 
seventh Division, A. E. F., and prepare themselves to meet that 
Ole Devil Hun’ and force him to disgorge our ideals of liberty 
and democracy which he threatened to swallow in his lust and 
greed for power. 

“Here it is 1937 and 20-years after those simple-minded times. 
One reads that the same ‘Ole Devil’, this time in brown shirts and 
swastika, has bobbed up by the thousands right in Yaphank with 
the purpose of establishing here in our midst the very forces 
which we pursued thousands of miles to vanquish in 1918. Prac- 
tically the very ground that was used in our training in Yaphank 
is now the scene of Nazi activity. 

“The thousands of ‘Aryans’ and Nazi sympathizers who crowd 
Yaphank every week apparently go there for no other purpose 
than to help along the intolerant bigotry and medieval civiliza- 
tion, that go under the name ‘nazi-ism’, and if possible to foster 
that movement in this country. 

“Judge Neuss, of the township of Yaphank, referring to the 
mischief caused by these ‘Aryans’ and their lack of regard for the 
rights of others, said recently, ‘I once thought they would be 
Germans of the same type as my father, but I find them to be 
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nothing but a bunch of Hitlerites and far from being an asset to 
the community.’ 

“I would add for myself and for millions of Americans who 
still cherish their ideals that they are a menace as well. Isn't 
there something in this that merits editorial comment—the fact 
that the tables have now been turned and the ‘enemy’ is now 


using our very training ground to carry on the war against free- 
dom and democracy? 
(Signed) “VETERAN.” 


Yes, our American ideals mean very little to these foreign 
agitators. 

In the State of New Jersey, there is a new camp which was 
bought by these people. And where do you think the camp is 
located? Within a mile or so of the largest ammunition factory 
in the United States. Why should these Nazis, these foreigners, 
these agitators, buy property in the State of New Jersey within 
one mile of an ammunition factory? They have told the railroad 
people that there are 13,000 men in uniform ready to act upon the 
order of Fritz Kuhn. Can you pass any laws covering such a 
situation? No; you cannot pass any laws for that. You have to 
investigate it. 

In the State of Connecticut today there is an organization con- 
trolling 50,000 Fascists in the United States. They are conspiring 
with the other subversive foreign groups in this country. They 
have a fund consisting of many thousands of dollars, which was 
obtained in this country in order to foment more trouble here. 
You cannot pass any laws in regard to this. You have to have 
an investigation to throw a searchlight on this kind of movement. 

The press of the country has in the last few weeks brought 
news of the appointment of new representatives from Germany 
into this country. A new Ambassador arrived in Washington and 
& new Consul General was appointed for San Francisco. The new 
Ambassador is apparently Hitler's new trusted and aggressive 
henchman, and the new Consul General, Baron Mannfred Von 
Killinger was implicated in the murder of Erzberger, the German 
Finance Minister during the Republic, who believed in coopera- 
tion between Germany and her Allies, and in the fulfillment of 
the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 

It is this aggressiveness of the German leaders of today which 
is particularly suspicious. It seems as though the German rulers 
are getting bolder every day, and the fact that their activities 
have not been investigated renders these men particularly aggres- 
sive and bold. It is this very danger of the continued aggressive- 
ness on the part of the German leaders against which I have 
warned the country and demanded an investigation. 

If any Member of Congress was so much interested in knowing 
what I have, my doors were and are open to every Member of 
Congress, and I will show them every piece of documentary evi- 
dence, and I am willing even to go further than that. Let all the 
men who were against this resolution of inquiry come to my room, 
and I think I can convince my strongest opponent that an investi- 
gation ought to be conducted, and I do not care who conducts it. 
You do not have to consider me as a part of the inv 
committee, because I was not looking for it; and, in fact, I was 
hoping that the Speaker would appoint seven Members without 
their being recommended by me. 

I have here a subsidized paper, known as the Deutscher Weckruf, 
published in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, paid for with 
German money and printed in the German language, appealing 
to all Germans or persons of German birth or naturalized citizens, 
whether born in the United States or in Germany. 

This subsidized German paper, printed by aliens in this country, 
states to all their German readers: 

“We must be one people, with one fatherland, no matter where 
you are or where you were born.” 

Let me also call your attention to an almanac which was pub- 
lished this year by the same Nazi leaders. This almanac is 
apparently intended for home consumption and to be read at the 
fireside of American citizens, and is full of pictures e the 
virtues of the German leader, and calling attention to the various 
“dates” in German history which are to be celebrated as anniver- 
saries. The various dates are the date when the leader was born, 
the date when the leader's parents were born, the date when the 
first Nazi group was established in America, the date when the 
first Nazi celebration was held in America, and the dates when 
the various camps of Nazis were erected throughout this country. 

It also abounds in the statements as to how powerful Nazis 
are in the United States. It gives the names of Nazi leaders who 
are designated as State leaders, county leaders, group leaders, 
etc, all subject to the jurisdiction of one great mass leader, 
to whom all the other minor leaders owe their allegiance. In fact, 
the subject of this allegiance as far as I can see is to show the 
practical operation of the new system of government which Ger- 
many claims to have established, a system whereby “the leader” 
is at the head of the Nazis and all subordinate little leaders take 
their orders from him. 

It is comparable to the organization of medieval Europe, where 
under the feudal system the lord would obtain the allegiance of 
the little lords, and all were bound together in service to the 
king. So here, the little leaders owe their allegiance to the big 
leader, and all are bound together in paying homage to the one 
and only incomparable Adolph Hitler. 

Recently new headquarters of Nazis of America were established 
in Illinois. At Northbrook a new camp was established in which 
Germans in Nazi uniform are drilling on land and in the air, 
and before anyone is accepted into the camp he must receive the 
approval of the German consul in New York. 
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What is Uncle Sam doing to stop this form of subversive agl- 
tation? What has the Congress or the country done about per- 
mitting recruiting stations throughout the country, with hun- 
dreds of our American boys being taken over to the Spanish war, 
where hundreds of them were killed? What did you do? You 
talk about neutrality, but what does neutrality mean? 

I am not much concerned about what you and I preach; I am 
concerned about men and women, under the guise of being our 
friends, who are getting into this country and are seeking to 
mold here the opinion of foreign governments and array American 
against American, and by their presence in the United States are 
trying to foment racial and bigoted intolerance within our 
country, and are seeking to bring about a war from within. These 
th foreign money, and 


. They do not want to know who is doing 
all this. They do not want to know the names of these spies. 

All of us will have to answer this question, and I ask you to 
look at my mail from all sections of the country. The American 
people ask: “How did my Congressman vote on this investigation?” 

Mr. scape a GABIA DO DORE Æ JAT gw alt ge Sigg 
visitor to the United States, or possibly 2 years ago. In my 
opinion he was nothing but an agent of Mr. Hitler. He came here 
to make a little assessment, which may have run into millions 
of dollars, upon the good German citizens of this country whom 
I found to be loyal Americans and not in sympathy with Mr. 
Hanfstaengl's mission. He was here for only 30 days, and the 
committee that was then investigating the situation saw to it 
that he went back home after 30 days. Other things have hap- 
pene inntin A aida pace do peony thle onto Hitler and 

Hanfstaengl. He could not deliver to Mr. Hitler that what 
— ‘sought to obtain in the United States, and so when about to 
get his due he left for England. As I understand it, he is now 
trying to come here again, and if I can help it he will remain in 
land. 

In 1934, we did not yet know all of the leaders of this move- 
ment in this country. To be sure, it is impossible to speak of 
definite leaders because the leadership of the agitators who are 
sent to propagate nazism in the United States change so rapidly 
that one has to be a magician to be able to keep track of these 
constant changes. 

I pride myself, however, on the fact that when any of these 
leaders was exposed by us at the time we conducted the investi- 
gation, he very promptly left the country. In this way we got 
rid of some very obnoxious agitators who were making life miser- 
able for us. One by one they were forced to leave these shores 
and look for more congenial occupation for themselves in the old 
country. 

So Hanz Spanknoebel, who is now in Germany, and a man named 
Joseph Schuster, who was the leader of the Yorkville group, and 
who appeared before my committee in a very aggressive manne 
boasted of his friendship with Hitler as being the missing link 
between Germany and the United States, and who, as the press 
now informs us is chief assistant to German propaganda minister, 
Goebbels. All of these facts came to the surface from time to 
time, and when they are made public nothing happens as a rule. 

In a sense, the Members of the House were devoid of informa- 
tion on the subject. I really cannot expect every one of the 435 
Members of our body to have given this matter the same degree of 
careful and painstaking study and attention which I had given 
to this subject. Not all of them were confronted with the in- 
tensity of the problem as it had struck me, and as this problem 
came to me during my public activity as a Member of this body 
and as a citizen of the United States. 

Some time ago, I had occasion to speak on the National Broad- 
casting network and called attention to the fact that this investi- 
gation should not be considered from any racial or religious angle. 
That it was not a question of Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, and 
that no racial or religious issue was involved. The issue was and 
is purely American, and the investigation sought to deal with 
matters relating to subversive activities within this country. 

For the editor of a magazine representing a particular group 
to take the position that he has the right to dictate to this House 
whether or not such an investigation should be conducted is 
undoubtedly preposterous. 

To the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Spanish- 
American War Veterans, Jewish War Veterans, and all the patriotic 

tions which placed themselves on record as favoring this 
resolution, my sincerest thanks. 

I mentioned before that the defeat of my resolution gave aid 
and comfort to the enemies of America. The concrete proof of it 
was not long in forthcoming. On the day following the defeat 
of my resolution, N 9. 1937, a 3 rally age 3 by the 
Nazis in Philadelphia. I quote from the Evening Public Ledger 
of that city: 


“A widespread movement to organize the Nazis into a militant 
group is under way in Philadelphia. This was learned today 
following a rally of Philadelphia Nazis last night in Liedertafel 
Hall, 3647 North Sixth Street, which was marked by may 
discipline, Nazi salutes, and ‘fatherland songs. The hall 
decorated with swastikas. 
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“Headquarters of the Philadelphia Nazis is at 3716 North Fifth 
Street, in the heart of a large agg eit gt aha section. Here 
are located the German-American Bund, the German-American 
Business League, and the Deutscher Weckruf and Beobachter, a 
en newspaper, also known as Kampsblatt, or war paper. 

“In charge of the headquarters is Wilhelm Kunz, head of the 
German-American Bund. Mr. Kunz explained today that the 
organization is seeking members, but that mone would be ac- 
cepted unless sponsored by someone known to the Nazi leader. 

“He said stamp books with a monetary value were being dis- 
tributed to encourage dealings with German-American mer- 
chants. Kunz denied the order is militaristic or that its sum- 
mer camp at Croydon isa military camp. 

“Last night's meeting following the overwhelming defeat by 
the National House of Representatives in Washington yesterday 
of a resolution sponsored by Representative DICKSTEIN, a Demo- 
crat, New York, calling for an investigation of ‘un-American 
activities.“ DICKSTEIN charged that more than 100,000 persons 
are members of a Nazi organization which holds military drills 
in this country. He said these activities were centered in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, and declared that 100 for- 
eign spies were at work in the United States seeking to ‘foment 
a Fascist plot.“ He named Fritz Kuhn, whom he described as a 
chemist in the employ of the Ford Motor Co., as the head of the 
Nazi movement, - and said the Nazis had a $20,000,000 fund at 
their disposal. 

“At the right of the arate platform stood an American flag 
and to the left a swastika. The meeting was opened with the 
singing of The Star-Spangled Banner, but none of the guards 
joined in. At the close of the meeting everyone sang Horst Wessel, 
the Nazi war song, and stood with arms outstretched in the Nazi 
salute. Kunz dismissed the crowd with a brief speech in German, 
and all shouted ‘Heil! Heil! Heil! as they left the hall. 

“A large Nazi flag stood at the front of the hall. Shields bear- 
ing the swastika emblem and the motto Deutschtum Erwache, 
German Nationality, Awake’ hung on the walls. 

“Mention of Hitler brought loud cheers, while reference to 
communism evoked lusty boos. The gathering applauded when 
Kunz announced rejected the request of Representative 
Dicxstetn, of New York, for an investigation of alien activities. 

President Roosevelt is the political power in this country’, 
said Kunz; ‘but Hitler is the man for whom we have been waiting 
for 2,000 years to lead us to freedom. He has given Germany that 
freedom and restored it to the German le.“. 

So that the President of the United States is merely a political 
leader, while the ruler of Germany is the answer to “2,000 years 
of German history leading the nation back to freedom.” 

Not only are German Nazis offenders against the spirit of our 
American democracy but so are all those misguided individuals 
who see fit to send Americans to fight for some foreign ideology; 
American boys who went to Spain and a so-called Lin- 
coln Battalion to fight for Spain for a cause not their own. These 
boys were recruited from the city of New York and throughout 
the country, and what happened to them appears in the issue of 
the New York Times of April 23, 1937. Let me read to you what 
the New York Times has to say about it: 

“These American boys were used to make a hopeless charge. 
It was a hopeless battle charge, repeated vainly gurna that day 
and part of the next. When it was over Pingarron Hill remained 
insurgent and of the 400 Americans in the Lincoln Battalion, 108 
were left. Of course, the casualties included wounded in addition 
to dead. 

“Already 30 or 35 wounded have returned to the battalton. More 
Americans—we do not know how many, but the battalion hoped 
there would be enough to refill the ranks—are in training and will 
soon be fighting.” 

Of course, at present there are more Americans being recruited 
to fill the ranks, but how is Congress to know all these facts 
without an investigation? 

The New York office of the Department of Justice saw fit to 
inform me when I inquired about it that they had discontinued 
the investigation of these activities. I can therefore again repeat: 

1. That this country is being swamped with foreign propaganda 

attacking not only Jews but Catholics and Masons. 

2. That foreign spies representing certain governments are work- 
ing intensively for the benefit of their governments, doing all 
their dirty work in the form of sabotage against the United States 
Government. 

3. These spies, particularly Hitler agents, are fomenting racial 
intolerance to cause confusion within the United States and 
among its people by seeking to mold American opinion in behalf 
of the Hitler government and attempting to tein the German- 
American born to the side of Hitler and his philosophy under 
threat of violence, bodily harm to their relatives, and confiscation 
of Property in Germany. 

. That the white Fascist Russians in this country, re 
DO OO ane ODECA CA the aoe in tole EEES seas ae 
Soviet organized in the United States, with 
the same hate against Americans as the hate spread by the Hitler 
regime, The Hitler agents and the white Russians have been 
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American because of religious belief and racial origin. Some of 
these o tions are financed by foreign money. 

6. That Fritz Kuhn, after my attack on him on the floor of 
Congress on January 26, admitted that he was a Hitler leader and 
that he had an army of 200,000 organized in every State through- 
out the Union. 

7. That the propaganda obtained very recently is vicious and is 
being spread more freely than ever before, all of which is false and 
with the only intent of inciting racial and religious intolerance. 

8. That Germany can depend upon such “reserves” gathered and 
organized within the territory of the United States whenever she 
decides to call upon such reserves.“ 

9. That threatening letters have been received from Germany by 
Germans in this country who desire to become naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens, warning them that if any of their letters reach Ger- 
many of unsatisfactory character serious trouble will arise in this 
country and the German secret police and spies will handle the 
situation. 

10. That a new camp is about to be erected in the State of New 
Jersey by subversive elements close to our ammunition factories 
and powder plants for the sole purpose of eliciting secrets of our 
military organizations for the benefit of our enemies from with- 
out. 

Germany is a vast concentration camp. I have before me a map 
which shows that at the present time Nazi Germany boasts of 105 
concentration camps, 107 penitentiaries, and 1,840 jails. 

I am not quarreling with Hitler’s form of government in Ger- 
many, but I do want to call attention to just a few facts concern- 
ing the activities of Nazi agents carrying on in this country in the 
way of the most pernicious and un-American activities. 

The report which my committee, the Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities, rendered in February 1935 is history, and I shall no 
burden you at this time with the details of the disclosures con- 
tained therein. But remember that the statement that Nazi lead- 
ers have made to the effect that nazism is not for export and is 
purely a German product is untrue. Nazi agents are at work in all 
countries of the world. They are very active in Spain, where they 
are trying to “save” that country, as they say, from communism. 
They are active in other places under the guise of fighting com- 
munism. For, remember, our position as members of a democratic 
commonwealth is that fascism and communism are twin brothers 
of oppression and antidemocracy, but the position taken by fascist 
leaders apparently ranks us with communism on the theory that 
democracies are a breeding ground for communism, 

We must destroy the poison of communism just as we are 
destroying the poison of fascism. The two are equally obnox- 
ious to our democratic form of government, which guarantees 
to the humblest citizen the right of free speech, free press, and 
a free assembly; and we must not permit Fascist agents to tell 
us how to run our democratic commonwealth. The threat of 
war makes it necessary for us to marshal our resources in such 
a way that it will protect our own country if war should break 
out anywhere in Europe. We must not be dependent upon 
Europe's products for our living, and we must not permit any- 
thing in the world to violate our traditional neutrality if Europe 
sees fit to unleash the terror of war. 

There are at present but three democracies which are able 
to stem the tide of war—Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. A few smaller countries cam be depended upon to stay 
in the democratic group and keep away from war. These are 
the Scandinavian countries—Sweden, Denmark, Norway—little 
Finland, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Czechoslovakia. If 
the dictators of Europe are not definitely told that they have 
no right to interfere with the priceless heritage of our de- 
mocracy, the ideals which we cherish will not be possible of 
realization. 

Hitler is particularly anxious to prepare his people for the next 
war, and the entire attitude of the German Government to its 
people is based on the organization of the mass for war. This ac- 
counts for the fact that so many of the German camps are located 
in this country near our military arsenals or our own Army camps. 
This accounts for the fact that Germans in the United States 
are urged to enter the military forces of the United States, so as 
to receive military training, either in our Regular Army or in our 
respective State National Guards. This accounts for the fact that 
while the German Government sends out questionnaires to its 
citizens as well as to many naturalized Americans asking them to 
register for military duty in Germany, and if they are unable to 
leave the country to receive their military training in Germany, to 
obtain such training at the expense of our Government. This 
accounts for the fact that while for some time past advertisements 
were placed in German newspapers in the United States urging 
young men to enlist, either in our Regular Army or in our State 
National Guards. This accounts for the fact why all German 
camps engage in a variety of military drills and a constant 
preparation for war. This accounts for the fact why in all Ger- 
man rallys and mass celebrations the military features of Germany 
are stressed so much. These rallys also tell the public how the 
German Army is drilled, clothed, and constituted. It is part of a 
definite scheme to embroil us in a war in the event that Germany 
finds herself again fighting as she did in the last World War. 

And this brings me to the real purpose and object of my re- 
marks to you tonight. We must again stress the impropriety of 
Americans to become lured into any form of foreign propaganda. 
We must stress our neutrality as Americans in any manner in- 
volving Europe. We must stress our neutrality as Americans in 
any quarrel which European nations are habitually engaged. 
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In the beginning of my remarks I referred to President Wood- 
row Wilson's stand against divided allegiance. Conditions today 
are very much like conditions during the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It is only if we bear in mind that quarrels affecting 
Europe should not be made the basis for any similar division of 
opinion in this country that we are imbued with the true spirit 
of Americanism, and find that the solution of our difficulties lies 
not in following Europe with its age-old quarrels, but in making 
this country a country for, of, and by Americans, 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein the ceremonies of 
the McLean County Historical Society in dedicating a tablet 
marking the birthplace of Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, 4 
1 885 south of Bloomington, in McLean County, State of 

ois. 


Warne C. Towxrxr (president, presiding). When General Har- 
bord saw the program he felt that he was going to be very much 
embarrassed because General Dawes might say some compli- 
mentary about him which he didn’t want to have to deny, and at 
the same time he wasn’t sure that he could save his face by 
admitting all of them. So we are going to reverse the program 
and shall call on General Harbord first. 

You will be interested in three letters which we have received 
and which I shall now read: 


HEADQUARTERS, Fort Braco, N. C. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
July 2, 1937. 
My Dran Mr. TowNLEY: I received your kind invitation to be 
present at the unveiling of the memorial tablet and boulder at 
General Harbord's birthplace, and I deeply regret that training 
National Guard and Reserve officers keeps me at Fort Bragg. 
I have had the honor of knowing General Harbord by name for 
40 years, but it was not until 1918 that I served with him and 
jeer got to know him under conditions where the real man stood 


In the latter part of May 1918 the Germans began what they 
hoped would be their last drive on Paris. They had swept the 
French armies from in front of them and were in Chateau Thierry, 
45 miles from Paris, ready to move on and take that great prize. 
Almost as a forlorn hope Marshal Foch sent our American Second 
Divison to stem the German advance. General Harbord placed his 
brigade of marines in Belleau Wood, squarely across the path of 
the proud Prussian. For 3 days and 3 nights the marines lay in 
their shallow trenches with their eyes riveted on the woods in 
front of them. They suffered for lack of food and water; they 
suffered from wounds, but their commander at great personal 
risk and over and above the call of duty, visited his men in their 
front-line trenches and by his presence, his magnetism, his cour- 
age, his cheering words, gave renewed heart to his marines, and 
as a result, when the German troops came on they were not only 
repulsed but driven back with great loss in men and morale. 

This victory at Belleau Wood is claimed by many historians as 
7%%%C7CS00S050 ete Bre thin. mae en 
any other, whom credi ue magnificent victory, 
that man is General Harbord. May I join with you in paying 
tribute to this great soldier and may I congratulate you on mak- 

permanent his birthplace, 
remain, 
Cordially yours, 
Manus MCCLOSKEY, 
Commanding Officer. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1937. 

DEAR FRIEND WAYNE: Thanks very much for your very kind 
invitation to attend the meeting of your society in honor of Gen. 
James G. Harbord. 

I regret very much that I will be unable to be with you on 
this occasion so I take this means of joining with your society 
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in honoring ane of McLean County's native sons and one of 
America’s outstanding leaders during the World War, Gen. James G. 
Harbord. His courage and ability are above question, his service to 
his country is known to all of us. I know that McLean County is 
SORE RRO, $0 DENS CEN CAEL) DAM, SNEED: Se ee 


To him my very best wishes and most hearty greetings. 
Sincerely, 
Les ARENDS. 


CLEVELAND, June 23, 1937. 

My Dran Mr. Town Ley: Your letter of June 22 gives me very 
great pleasure. The McLean County Historical Society honors 
itself in recording in a public and permanent way the fact that 
McLean County is the birthplace of Gen. James G. Harbord. 

My position as Secretary of War naturally gave me an oppor- 
tunity to observe and judge in a very intimate way the qualities 
of the leading soldiers of our Army in the World War and I have 
no hesitation in saying that in the soldierly qualities of courage, 
leadership, and military skill, General Harbord’s place is among 
the highest. But more than that ought to be said. When 
America entered the war, we were largely an unprepared coun- 
try. The task of mobilizing men and material and of making 
the maximum out of our resources depended for its success 
upon the leadership which our little Regular Army could give to 
our eager citizens who rallied around the country when the 
call came. There was nowhere any lack of loyalty or zeal on 


training, the field leadership of a distinguished division through 
a series of great battles, and the final mastery of the whole supply 
system of the Army which General Harbord achieved mark him 
as one of the great military figures developed by the country in 


dier, an accomplished orator, a distinguish 5 
businessman, a great American, McLean County's most distin- 
guished citizen; I present to you Gen. James G. Harbord. 

General Harsorp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Mi 
County Historical Society: 

Our chairman has shown much consideration for me in per- 
mitting me to precede my friend General Dawes in what I may 
have to say. I have been too often the beneficiary of his gen- 
erous overstatement to be willing to follow him here today and 
by failure to disclaim give the appearance of concurring in the 
fine things he may say of me in his address. Nor, on the other 
hand could I afford to start an argument in case his remarks 
do not happen to take the form of his habitual kindly generosity 
to an old friend. Whatever direction his tribute may take, I am 
glad of the prior opportunity to say that as I review the events 
of 20 years I value the friendship of Charles G. Dawes as the 
most personal possession that became mine during the 
World War. 

I was a very fortunate member of the American Army in France— 


with—and 
fortunate again in being in the scene when great deeds were 
accomplished by them. 

The war brought me perhaps more than my share of honors and 
credit for things that in the last analysis depended upon the fine 
efficiency and splendid loyalty of other men. 

No other war in which our country has ever engaged has been 
so free from jealousies and petty rivalries. The American Expedi- 
tionary Forces operated as a great team under our leader, the 
commander in chief, General Pershing. When the future historian 
has searched the final record, when the last surviving veteran has 
told his story for the last time, and distance has lent its perspec- 
tive to the exploits of the American Army in France, it will be 
VOA OE AIT MAR TORT DO TIYSA Ie pars See eee 


I am grateful to the McLean County Historical Society, its pres- 
and all those associated with it for the dis- 
the tablet to be unveiled this 


To this county in 1824 came my grandfather, James C. Harbord, 
and his father, William Harbord, looking for a land of promise in 
which to settle. Six or eight years later my grandfather brought 
from Indiana his Scotch-Irish bride, Esther Guthrie. A native of 
Kentucky, he was of the stock that crossed the mountains from 
Virginia to what is now Kentucky, as the Revolutionary War came 
to a close. Three generations of the family lie in 19 graves to 
which I yesterday did reverence in the Old West Twin Grove 
Cemetery. 

In this county was born my father, George W. Harbord, in 1840, 
and from here he went to the Civil War as a soldier in the Fifth 
Illinois Cavalry. Here my mother, Effie Gault, a native of Ohio, 
passed her happy girlhood, and in the house you are marking 
today was spent the early years of their married life. 

This ceremony today has an added significance for me in the 
presence of my mother’s much-loved youngest sister, my aunt 

Orendorff. It would please my mother, now gone for 14 


<4 


Kate A 
years, if she knew of the honor you do me—and who shall say 
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that she does not? And until 5 weeks ago there was another 
who would have loved you for what you are doing today—that 
rare and radiant soul who for 38 years was the center of my uni- 
verse and still is—who more than any other single influence was 
le for anything worth while that as a son of McLean 

County I may be thought to have accomplished. 
I thank you all 


Mr. Towner. Someone has truthfully said that one true story 
is a better biography of a man than a whole book. And I want 


diplomatic, his political careers are 
the world. It would 


this meeting is kind 


sprung. 

I have had a most interesting day around this beautiful city 
here, and I have seen some of the types and the environment 
in which he lived and the people who have made this country 
great. And I want to say that I will never forget my visit to 
this city, and I am proud to say it made me think of my own 
mother and my own people who represent also the pioneer stock, 
although the stock comes from Ohio instead of coming out of 
this wonderful portion of the country. And here we met the 
general's wonderful aunt, Mrs. Kate Orendorff. She is like Mrs, 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, who had never gone sour. No won- 
der General Harbord is what he is, with a mother who came 
from such stock as you come from, Mrs. Orendorff; it is a won- 
derful stock, Scotch-Irish stock. 

We went today to this graveyard where lay the forgotten dead 
of that indomitable race who, from Champlain to Florida, led the 
advance of civilization and progress to this State, and who 
have subdued and planted it. This wasn’t a rough country about 
here in the early days. You will be interested to know that 
Will Cook, who is a grandson of the first Member of 


. from Illinois and for whom Cook County is named, gave me the 


only existing copy and complete set of copies of the Western 
Magazine, published at Vandalia, Ill., which was then the capital 
for 3 years, a magazine which was successful and which was after- 
ward, in 1833, published in Cincinnati, Ohio, by the first pub- 
lisher. In the literature which that successful magazine had 
away back there before the city of Chicago was founded, in its 
style and in its character, it is not surpassed in quality by any 
of the higher-type magazines in the country at this time. I talked 
with Mr. Sedgwick, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, about 2 
years ago, and I was telling him about this magazine, and I said, 
“It is a higher standard than your magazine.” You must not 
think of these pioneers, of course, as being the first people ta 
come into a new country, as those driven away from the old coun- 
try, and I am talking about the settlers, the men who make its 
character and the men who make the country. They were cul- 
tured; they were very largely educated men and women. 

They came out with sober ideals, and they came out with 
Teligious instincts, and they came out with all the things which 
make for the strength and perpetuity of American institutions. 
And those institutions are not weaker now in the affections and 
the support of those people than they were when the family was 
coming out in those uncertain times in which they came out here. 

And let me make this clear, that even in these days of cheap 
amusement—but what a curse to this country is cheapness of 
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pleasure; what a terrible thing for the youth of this country are 
those things which they sometimes speak of as the advantages of 
this country; what a terrible thing there is which young men and 
young women have to confront these days if they are going to 
amount to anything in their standing against the easy enjoyment, 
the tremendous distractions of this day. It was there that the 
older people had more advantages over our children—self-denial, 
which is inseparably associated with progress; self-denial looked 


upon life as a great battlefield where a grand victory was to be 


won or lost. 

You had a distinguished resident of this town—I didn't know 
that he lived here until this visit—Elbert Hubbard, and he said 
something which is so true, if you think of it, that I thought of 
it in connection with my friend, General Harbord, that “nine- 
tenths of the great things of this life go to the man with initia- 
tive“ —a rolling stone, if you please. Emerson says that the man 
who meets success must catch it on the run. That goes with the 
strong character, And that is the way our guest went at it; he 
moved, and he sought contacts, and he sought the contacts which 
make for a comparison; his eyes were on the runners ahead and 
not upon the runners behind; his measurements were always with 
the men up in front. It gives humility of soul, among other 
things, when a man does that, and that is why he drove the far 
away so often. 

He had a great career, and you know what it is. 

I did describe down here once before what General Manus Mc- 
Closkey spoke of in his letter. I was there on the quiet end of 
that particular event, right in Paris, when the marines saved the 
day and struck that spreadhead which led the shock troops of the 
German Army. Those American boys that went up that road to 
Chateau Thierry, singing, while the French mothers watching 
them, singing as they went into that battle, themselves crying. 
And then that terrible battle. I have on my office wall a German 
bayonet that General Harbord sent to me as a trophy of that day's 
battle. I think that 60 percent of the boys that went 
into that battle that day were casualties, many of them dead. But 
they stopped the German advance, It was the farthest south that 
they got. If they had been able to move that line some 10 miles 
farther, they could have commenced to bombard Paris, and that, 
we understand, was the German plan—first to bombard the outer 
section and then move up and bombard a little farther in there, 
and so forth, until they could take that fair city. 

Like the first day at Gettysburg, in the Great War the first day 
was the thing that stemmed the tide—there were the Americans 
with the Second Division and the marines. After that he was put 
at the head of the Second Division and commanded it when it made 
the greatest advance that was made by any of the divisions in the 
war on the 18th day of July as a part of a vigorous attack on the 
German salient. 

You know his character, his stripe, his loyalty. Those are the 
humble qualities which more than any other are the marks of a 
man. 

I remember over there in the war, under the greatest strain, 
General Harbord—and I would find him pecking away at that old 
typewriter, and he was writing letters to Dave Robertson, who was 
with him up here at the Iowa State Agricultural College, and to 
John Higganbothan, his friend. He was keeping in touch with 
you people here in Bloomington, with his old friends, loyally fol- 
lowing out his task. That is character! What is a man’s real 
character? Career? No. Character! It is what he is that 
counts, 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr, Towntey. General Harbord, the dedication of this tablet of 
the McLean County Historical Society is honoring not only you but 
also that fine pioneer father and mother who gave you your fine 
heritage and whose sacrifices you have always appreciated. 

Mrs. Kate Orendorff, 87-year-old aunt of General Harbord, un- 
veiled the marker. 

General HarsorD, I do not have the words to adequately express 
my appreciation. I you. 


Distressed Home Owners Need Social Readjustment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr, Speaker, I welcome this timely oppor- 
tunity to present my views on the merit of my proposed 
bill (H. R. 7132) to provide for additional home-mortgage 
relief to over 160,000 distressed home owners which the 
existing Home Owners’ Loan Act fails to protect from the 
quicksands of the depression; and now, from the clutches of 
the legal quicksand of the law, there is no escape for unfor- 
ae delinquents from foreclosure and deficiency judg- 
men 
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DISTRESSED HOME OWNERS SOCIAL READJUSTMENTS IN 1933 

At the outset; I submit, it is doubtful if any national 
administration under the same chain of economic handi- 
caps could have rendered a greater or more efficient per- 
formance of human public service in the premises than 
our peerless leader, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, achieved 
since March 4, 1933, at which time our great Nation was 
enmeshed in the ditch of a world-wide panic. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, President Roosevelt said at that 
time: “All we need fear is fear.” With that thought in 
mind, he immediately attacked the economic stranglehold 
by stripping the straight jacket from the nerve-shattered 
people of America. The President realized the multiplicity 
of difficult human problems in urgent need of immediate 
solution, as Abraham Lincoln did in his day, and who said: 

When the occasion is piled high with difficulties, we must 
rise to the occasion. 

And that is exactly what President Roosevelt did. This 
is the picture of the broken-down economic structure he 
had to face: Bank failures galore; industry and business 
paralyzed; heavy deficit in National Treasury; and the back- 
bone of the Nation, a million home owners in dire distress; 
a vast army of our American people representing four and 
one-half million persons caught in the quicksands of misery, 
poverty, and despair. Something had to be done, and im- 
mediately, or our American system of democracy was in 
danger of weakening. 

SALVAGING THE WRECK 

The ambitions and fond hopes of more than a million 
home owners to have and to hold a small home for them- 
selves and their wives and children were in danger of fore- 
closure and ruin. They saw their savings of a lifetime, 
invested to protect the peace and happiness and security 
of their families, vanishing by the loss of their homes. Their 
visions of prosperity built up through the years of hard 
labor, thrift, and self-sacrifice were about to disappear. 
When, out of the darkest gloom, divine Providence heard 
the prayers which poured forth from the hearts and souls 
of this vast host of distressed home owners. President 
Roosevelt joined them in a fervent appeal for divine guid- 
ance in seeking solution to the Nation’s human problems. 

PRAYERS HEARD 

The answer to the prayers of the Nation came in the form 
of humane legislation providing the necessary prescription 
of a financial blood transfusion to the weakened parts of our 
economic structure. Banks were reopened and frozen assets 
made liquid? railroads were kept in operation; mortgagees 
were bailed out of certain bankruptcy; new housing pro- 
grams were initiated; millions of unemployed were saved 
from destruction, starvation, and hunger; agriculture re- 
ceived wholesome financial aid, and the farmer was and is 
being gradually restored to better conditions; moratoria was 
provided to mortgagors by the Government; deficiency 
judgments were tabooed by the courts in the State of New 
York; billions of dollars were pumped into the life of the 
Nation to give it stimulation and a new lease. 

FINANCIAL BLOOD TRANSFUSION SUCCEEDS 

President Roosevelt, like the master surgeon striking at 
the cancerous root destroying the human body, prescribed 
the serum of common sense in the form of financial aid for 
a very sick body politic. Three billion dollars were appro- 
priated to salvage the million home owners of America— 
homes already mortgaged to the hilt to the banks, insur- 
ance companies, and building and loan associations. Do you 
realize what the Home Loan Act did for the mortgagees? 
The annual report of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
indicates the following facts: 

The total volume of outstanding mortgages on nonfarm homes, 
housing not more than four families, is roughly estimated as of 
June 30, 1936, at $17,500,000,000. Of this amount, a little more 
than one-sixth is held by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in 
refinanced loans which would otherwise have been foreclosed, re- 
sulting in both loss to the home owner and in glutting the real- 
estate market by an accumulation of owned real estate in the 


hands of mortgage-lending institutions, many of which were 
already frozen or stagnant, 
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So you can see by this record that not alone did the 
million home owners receive a new lease of life through 
money supplied by the Government, but the mortgagees as 
well. You never hear much about this phase of Govern- 
ment relief at all. The public cannot read the limited 
reports of the H. O. L. C., the F. H. A., or the R. F. C., all 
of which did and are doing a splendid human job of restoring 
prosperity in the Nation. The Federal Government has 
kept a careful watch on the progress of its sick body politic. 
The financial blood transfusion is beginning to show very 
material results. Economic paralysis is gone forever and 
the morale of the people is rapidly resuming a normal 
status. The point I wish to emphasize is that rescue of the 
million home owners of America played a prominent part 
in the administration’s recovery program. The H. O. L. C. 
did a good job with the taxpayers’ money, and it was a 
marvelous investment for Uncle Sam. He is now receiving 
dividends on that investment. But he must watch his step 
or the financial wolves will get him. You can “know them 
by their fruits”, the same financial gang that Uncle Sam 
bailed out. They would not mind taking back the good 
mortgages salvaged by Uncle Sam, but would not relieve 
him of the rest not yet lifted out of distress. In other 
words, they would leave Uncle Sam “holding the bag.” What 
does our Government intend to do about the 160,000 dis- 
tressed home owners who by virtue of their inability to earn 
a living through no fault of their own, are delinquent in 
their payments, and foreclosure is threatened? 

In these days of progressive thinking our economists in 
the Nation are having a difficult time solving the human 
problem of restoring and establishing a proper balance and 
equilibrium between production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of the material means of satisfying the human require- 
ments of the American people. The administration is co- 
operating with agriculture, commerce, industry and its 
related businesses, and labor, to secure a more equitable 
understanding between all the elements in the mechanism of 
cur American system of government. 

A PROBLEM CLEARLY STATED AIDS IN SOLUTION 


Inasmuch as confidence is the companion of success, it 
took the refreshing leadership of President Roosevelt to 
bring his sick and tired Nation out of a state of coma and 
give it a convalescent start on the road to recovery. The 
morale of over 1,000,000 of former distressed home owners 
has been restored, and once again they are the backbone 
of our democratic system of government. America’s face 
once more faces the sunshine. Peace and happiness for 
these home owners and dependent families have been re- 
stored and secured by the financial tonic injected into this 
large group of our citizens by our Government aid. The 
National Government met the enemies of reason and com- 
mon sense, using logic as its ammunition. The forces of 
misery and despair in this country have been conquered 
and driven behind us forever. The crowning victory of the 
New Deal in our National Government is that the common 
sense of the new era has emerged a victor over the reac- 
tionary shades of blind ignorance of the past. However, our 
problems are not all completely solved. We have many loose 
ends to tighten up still. The progress of our human policies 
must be continued and pursued until the whole Nation is 
rescued from the vicious depression “hang-over” still plainly 
in evidence in spots in our economic structure. Canvales- 
cence does not mean normal recovery, but on the way to a 
healthy state; so our emergency-relief policies must remain 
in operation till our democratic economic structure has 
reached its normal equilibrium and proper balance. 

H. O. L. C. NEEDS MORE POWER 

After 4 years of experimental relief provided by the opera- 
tion of the H. O. L. C. Act, over a million home owners saved 
their equities in their homes through the medium of the 3- 
year moratorium on payments, refinancing, and extension 
of the previous amortization period to 15 years, we find from 
this experience there is room for a liberal improvement in 
the existing law, because it does not go far nor deep enough 
to reach the lowest strata of about 160,000 distressed home 
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owners. It was foreign to the minds of the President or 
Congress to abandon this helpless class of home owner to the 
dismal fate of an unfortunate stepchild in the stage of 
our recovery program. That was not the idea at all. Both 
branches of our National Government, executive and legis- 
lative, meant financial relief for complete rescue for all— 
not a fraction of the number of distressed home owners. 
Neither did the President or the Congress intend that 
Uncle Sam should handcuff the weakest home owner with 
the cruel legal device commonly used by private mort- 
gagees—foreclosure followed by the strait jacket of a de- 
ficiency judgment. If this were not true, then the Home 
Loan Act should be amended to cover in all home owners 
in dire distress. It was meant to help those who, through 
no fault of their own, could not obtain employment and 
failed to meet their obligations. Uncle Sam did take over 
their mortgage and the smug mortgagee was bailed out. 
But this weak home owner is still weak. He still is one of 
the 7,000,000 unemployed. He cannot appeal to private lend- 
ing agencies, because Uncle Sam is now the mortgagee. So, 
you see, the weak home owner is really handcuffed, and is 
actually helpless. This is the plight of the 160,000 weakest 
home owners at this moment—equal to half a million persons. 
These unfortunate victims would pay if they could. I hold 
no brief for the chiseler that can and will not pay. That 
is the argument of the opponents to the Curley bill. The 
chiseler is the isolated case and that “worm” is found here 
and there in spots; but why blame all weak home owners for 
the slacker element in this crisis? Now, as a matter of fact, 
when the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation began to func- 
tion under the act in this emergency and undertook to 
salvage over 1,000,000 distressed home owners by refinancing 
the existing mortgages, they knew these mortgages were 
about to be foreclosed and a deficiency judgment held over 
the victims’ heads till satisfied. The H. O. L. C. knew the 
victim could not apply for a private loan while Uncle Sam 
was the mortgage. He was placed in the position of the 
drowning man crying for help and being thrown an anchor. 
ECONOMIC DESTRUCTION OF 160,000 HOME OWNERS 


The time has arrived to speak the language of these 
160,000 distressed home owners. The public official who 
fails to cooperate in this humane movement might well 
write his own epitaph on his political tombstone. This 
unfortunate group of American citizens are actually crying 
out to the Congress to save them from economic destruc- 
tion. The Government answered a similar human appeal 
in 1933 and created the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
as a rescuing agency. 

The H. O. L. C. did a marvelous job in rescuing, but it 
could not go far enough in the rescuing operation because the 
Home Loan Act would not permit it. The H. O. L. C. actu- 
ally saved over 1,000,000 homes but there are still 160,000 
distressed home owners, or one out of every six, that are 
now delinquent in their payments to the H. O. L. C., the 
Government rescuing agency. This distressed group is right 
back where it started when it sought relief from private 
mortgagees. The H. O. L. C., under the present existing 
Home Loan Act, is compelled to carry out the same vicious 
inhuman legal practices as the private mortgagees did in 
1933. By this strange awkward twist we must now rescue 
the distressed group from the rescuer, the H. O. L. C. If it 
is not a 100-percent rescuer, let us make it so by amending 
the act itself. It was intended to be a human agency by the 
Congress which created it for a human purpose, It should 
not be permitted to revert to the hard-boiled practices of 
the former private mortgagee. It should be a “big brother” 
in this movement to give needed relief to a powerful element 
in the economic life of the American Nation. 

BROADENING THE TERMS OF THE H. o. L., c. ACT THE REMEDY 

It is a strange result at times when the operation of law 
intended to give relief in a trying situation affecting the public 
welfare “goes into reverse” and actually “cuts the head off 
to stop the bleeding of the nose.” Experience also indicates 
that there are many laws like cobwebs, where the small flies 
get trapped and the large ones break through them with 
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ease. Witness the analogy as applied to the operation of 
the H. O. L. C. Act. It helped the more substantial of total 
number of home owners in distress but failed dismally in 
the lowest strata and least substantial of the group. In my 
humble opinion the greatest human satisfaction a modest 
statesman can achieve is the inner thrill he enjoys in render- 
ing effective human service to those most in need of help. 
This is the paramount thought in my mind as the sponsor 
of the Curley bill, H. R. 7132. 

If the Nation is partially handicapped by a temporary 
financial strait jacket, that is no logical reason why this dis- 
tressed group of home owners should be singled out to be 
penalized. While 26,000 homes have already been foreclosed, 
the balance of the 160,000 have the “sword of Damocles” 
hanging over their heads. The question now arises, What 
can be gained by the Government foreclosing on these de- 
faulted properties? Uncle Sam should not even think of 
‘deserting the weakest link in his economic structure. It is 
his job to strengthen, and not cripple by legal confiscation 
if there be such a thing. Uncle Sam saved the wealthy 
mortgagees—the banks, insurance companies, and so forth. 
Why destroy the peace and happiness of these poor, under- 
nourished stepchildren of the depression. Why ruin their 
morale forever by seizing their homes. In the shifting 
quicksands of the depression the President and Congress 
closed the door to dark and gloomy days and opened it to the 
life-giving rays of sunlight. What a blessing it would be to 
the nerve-shattered group of shackled home owners crying 
for relief if those rays of sunlight were permitted to pene- 
trate to lighten the burdens on the shoulders of these for- 
gotten men, women, and children of America. If the relief 
sought cannot be granted under the existing law, it must be 
modified to liberalize its provisions. 

THE CURLEY BILL CONTEMPLATES RELIEF 

The Curley bill (H. R. 7132), if enacted into law, provides 
for the additional relief sought by the distressed home 
owners affected by existing law, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act. 

(a) It will give a breathing spell to this harassed group 
of our citizens by extension of the moratorium feature. 

(b) It will prohibit the enforcement of the vicious defi- 
ciency judgment scarecrow. 

(c) It will reduce the interest charge by 50 percent. 

(d) It will extend the amortization period from 15 to 30 
years. 

(e) It will be retroactive in effect and benefits. 

Until private industry absorbs the unemployed, the only 
remedy to solve the problem of the distressed home owner 
and bring joy and happiness to this much harassed and de- 
jected group will be legislation of the type of the Curley bill 
(H. R. 7132). 

“OWN YOUR OWN HOME” SLOGAN A FALLACY 

Where are those high-power real-estate organizations and 
their misrepresenting sales agents who sold the fallacious 
“own your own home” idea to these abandoned victims of 
unethical business practices in the prosperous days of the 
Nation? Why do not they emerge from their shell of pro- 
tection for themselves and subscribe to the Government’s 
efforts to assist their former clients whom they have com- 
pletely abandoned to the harrowing fate of foreclosure? 
Is their attitude in this crisis toward social justice to their 
victims another illustration of their unethical and fallacious 
“own your own home” idea they sold to the workers of 
America? No; they have not responded to date in any form 
of cooperation with the efforts of the Government in the 
premises for the past 4 years. It is plainly evident they do 
not intend to cooperate to help their weak sister of this de- 
pression. Therefore the instrument of the “will of the 
people”, the Federal Government, should continue to illus- 
trate and demonstrate the human fact that “sovereignty 
still resides with the people in this democracy, and that the 
Government is the servant and not the master of the people.” 

UNCLE SAM THE LIFESAVER OF THE PEOPLE 

The Government bailed out the banks, did it not? It also 

primed the pump with financial aid to stimulate business, 
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you must admit. It subsidized housing throughout the Na- 
tion, the public record indicates. 

The railroads were mighty well taken care of financially, 
and justly so. The principle of “moratoria” has many prec- 
edents. It was used to defer payment of $12,000,000,000 
foreign war debt to us. It was recognized by the State of 
New York by the last session of the legislature, when it 
extended the existing moratorium another year. Can there 
be any logical objection to giving half a million American 
citizens on additional breathing spell through the mora- 
torium vehicle? Of course not. The deficiency judgment 
has been tabood by the Supreme Court of New York and 
the H. O. L. C. is now testing an adverse decision against it 
in a case in Binghamton, N. Y. The interest rate should 
be reduced 50 percent. The farmer is only charged 3 per- 
cent, so why discriminate against the urban home owner? 
There is absolutely no just reason for such partiality. We 
demand equal treatment for all sections and elements of 
our economic structure. 

FEDERAL RELIEF MONEY RETURNS 

This financial blood transfusion to the sick Nation must 
return to Uncle Sam’s Treasury in the end. It stands well 
secured. It cannot lose. See the results of money spent 
for unemployment. Purchasing power tremendously in- 
creased. Business restored to almost normal as a result. 
Cities and towns restored to sound financial condition. New 
York City is an illustration. The delinquent taxes of that 
great commonwealth were paid for the home owner by the 
H. O. L. C. So why not help the rest of the distressed 
home owners. It is the opinion of a widespread population 
in America that the Curley bill, H. R. 7132, is a constructive 
meritorious bill and should be adopted, and I trust it will. 


The Jews In Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM IL PROGRESSO ITALO-AMERICANO 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the American section of Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano under date of April 4, 1937: 

[From Il Progresso Italo-Americano of July 4, 1937] 
THE JEWS IN ITALY 


During my visit to Il Duce at the Palazzo Venezia, I did not 
forget to ask him about the Jewish situation in Italy. Notices 
Tecently published in Italy and inaccurately published in America 
had raised a doubt in the minds of the Jews in this country as 
to the status of the small Semitic Italian world, small in num- 
ber, 60,000 Jews, as compared to 44,000,000 Italians, but an im- 
portant one, because a large percentage of Jews occupy good posi- 
tions in the professions and in business. 

It was well known that the new regime created by Mussolini 
had as its foundation the respect for every race and religion. 
However, there were those that insinuated that because of Italy's 
recent political orientation, Il Duce might have been persuaded 
to change tactics with the Jews in Italy. 

I previously asked forgiveness of Il Duce for my question, 
which might have appeared indiscreet. But I was quickly reas- 
sured, observing that he was glad of my request for precise in- 
formation and was happy to clear up this question once again. 

I must add that Mussolini knows perfectly the life and the work 
of the Jews in America; he knows how many there are, where 
they live, how many synagogues they have, how many newspapers 
they publish, and which and how many important positions they 
occupy. And, in conclusion, he said to me: 

“I authorize you to declare and make known, immediately upon 
your return to New York, to the Jews of America that their pre- 
occupation for their brothers living in Italy is nothing but the 
fruit of evil informers. I authorize you to specify that the Jews 
in Italy have received, receive, and will continue to receive the 
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same treatment accorded to every other Italian citizen and that 
no form of racial or religious discrimination is in my thought, 
which is devoted and faithful to the policy of equality in law and 


of worship.” 
I thanked Il Duce for his message and I am sure that his ex. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


ARTICLE BY WILL P. KENNEDY ON THE LIFE, CHARACTER, 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE OF HON. WILLIAM P. CONNERY, IR., 
LATE A REPRESENTATIVE M MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks on the life and character of our former colleague, 
WrLIAN P. Connery, Jr., I quote on article written by Will 
P. Kennedy which appeared in the Washington Star, June 30, 
1937. 

In the course of his service here in the House of Represent- 
atives BILLY Connery endeared himself to the hearts of all 
of us who came in contact with him. He inspired us to 
greater ideals, and much of the legislation beneficial to organ- 
ized labor was sponsored by him. What the Nation thought 
of his services and of BILLY Connery, the man, has been 
beautifully written by Bill Kennedy and is as follows: 

Bruty Connery has gone and there is real sadness in the 


story, was always eager to do a kindness. He had his own con- 
FLORON, WAR einai a ESEM, GVS TORTEN E AAR OE Dna oF 
their own and was willing to let their conscience be their guide. 


devout member, from Rev. Hugh Dalton, 8. J., ian ana OF Tike 
own college. who was a student there just before CONNERY'S own 
time. Taas Tad tong been tices iriaids and vecently been TOA 
of honor together at an alumni banquet, Bill as toastmaster. 

It was his brother Larry who came to Washington and took Bill’s 
body back to his birthplace for burial, back to Lynn, where his 
father was a former mayor, where all Ss poopie loved him. Larry 
and Bill were ideal brothers, enlisted 
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to Lynn and there ran an auxiliary office for Bill, which did the 
home-town work, cooperating closely with Bill’s office here, so that 
his constituents really had two Congressmen. Bill always bragged 
about Larry and Larry about Bill. 

Now Bill is gone, and his buddies, his colleagues in the Con- 
gress, and many friends who miss him are by the very nature of 
his going encouraged to prepare themselves to follow as his com- 
rades in arms when Bill carried the colors forward into 


Save Taxpayers $200,000,000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday the confer- 
ence report on the Interior Department appropriation bill 
will be before the House. In my opinion, this is the most 
important conference report that has come from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations during this Congress, and certainly 
is one of the most important during my period of service in 
the House. 

An examination of the conference report will show that 
there are 29 amendments in disagreement. Other than in 
simply stating in very few words the matter involved, there 
is no information for Members of the House relative to the 
various items. In other words, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for the membership of the House to be on the floor 
and listen to the discussion in order to vote intelligently 
upon the items which will be presented. 

While, of course, I have no official information as to the 
attitude of the conferees, it is reliably stated that the House 
conferees propose to move to recede and concur in prac- 
tically each instance, but probably in some cases the motion 
will be to recede and concur with an amendment. In other 
words, while the conference report says the amendments are 
in disagreement, the majority of the conferees have agreed 
to the amendments. Our rules require that the amend- 
ments be brought back to the House in disagreement because 
the conferees would be going beyond their power if they 
made any other report for the reason that the amendments 
would have been subject to a point of order had they been 
offered in the House during the time the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was under consideration. 

While the sum of money involved in the amendments will 
eventually run into hundreds of millions of dollars, because 
it will cost that much to complete the projects for which 
an initial appropriation is carried in the Senate amend- 
ments, there is a principle involved that, in my opinion, is 
far greater than the sum that the amendments will even- 
tually cost the taxpayers if the House agrees to their reten- 
tion in the bill. This principle is the practice of adding 
legislation unauthorized by law to appropriation bills. If 
the House is going to agree to the Senate continually adding 
projects to appropriation bills which have never been au- 
thorized by law, then it seems to me that the House will be 
justified in changing its rules so that any amendment could 
be offered to an appropriation bill in the House when it is 
pending without being subject to a point of order. Why 
should one legislative body refuse to permit its Members 
to offer such amendments to an appropriation bill while 
another legislative body allows such amendments to be 
considered? 

By no means would I advocate the changing of the House 
rules in this respect. If the rules were changed, it would 
throw the door wide open, and the ultimate cost to the tax- 
payers could not be estimated. Regardless of the merits of 
the proposal, I contend that until the Congress has passed 
the necessary legislation authorizing expenditures the House 
should refrain, except in extreme emergencies, from agree- 
ing to any amendments added by the Senate to the appro- 
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priation bills where the matter in question has never been 
authorized by law. 

I have always maintained that this policy should be fol- 
lowed. What is the use of the House having such rules if 
we do not protect them? 

It is not my purpose to go into detail in regard to the 29 
amendments. I am not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, but some members of the committee will lead 
the opposition to the amendments added to the bill in the 
Senate which would have been subject to a point of order in 
the House. 

It is my purpose, however, to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House one amendment in the bill. This is 
known as Senate no. 74. This amendment provides that sec- 
tion 2 of the act of August 12, 1935, shall not apply to the 
Five Civilized Tribes. Of course, that language means very 
little. It would not be understood by anyone who reads the 
Recorp nor would it be understood by any Member of the 
House unless he or she is familiar with section 2 of the act 
of August 12, 1935. 

It so happens that for a number of years, following a hear- 
ing by the committee of which I am chairman, I have been 
taking a special interest in the efforts of attorneys to raid 
the Treasury by filing suits against the Government for the 
various Indian tribes. I have stated on numerous occasions 
when our committee held a hearing it disclosed 114 reso- 
lutions had been passed by the Congress setting aside the 
statute of limitations and authorizing the Court of Claims to 
hear and consider claims filed by various Indian tribes grow- 
ing out of treaties, Executive orders, and acts of Congress. A 
representative of the Department of Justice, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Harry Blair, told the committee that the 
amount involved in the suits already filed up to that time, 
which was over 2 years ago, was over $3,000,000,000. 

Congress provided in section 2 of the act of August 12, 
1935, that the Government should have the right to offset 
the claims of the Indians by showing gratuities and advances 
that had been made to the Indian tribes and Indians by the 
Government. 

This action was taken to meet an emergency because you 
can realize that if Congress had not taken some action the 
Government would have been at a great disadvantage in its 
efforts to protect the taxpayers. The suits filed grew out of 
treaties, some of which date back to 1799. 

I fully understand the meaning of amendment no. 74, and 
I know that it will cost the Government nearly $20,000,000 
if the amendment is agreed to, but I am not going to ask the 
Members of the House to accept my word for this. Rather 
than do so, I am going to present an official communication 
from the Attorney General of the United States, together 
with a memorandum prepared for him by one of his assist- 
ants who handles the cases before the Court of Claims, as 
well as a letter I received from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, who is in possession of all the records and 
whose duty it is to make a search and submit to the Attor- 
ney General a statement showing all gratuities and advances 
made to the Indians and Indian tribes. These letters speak 
for themselves and confirm my statement regarding the 
amount involved. 

The Senate at this session passed a bill with practically no 
debate which provides that section 2 of the act of August 12, 
1935, shall not apply to these suits. The Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, which had a similar bill pending before it, reported 
the bill. The purpose of both bills is the same and would 
have the same effect as to the operation of the act of August 
12, 1935. Let that bill be considered in its merits. Both the 
Senate and House bills referred to are so amended as to apply 
to all Indian tribes, not only to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Let me quote the last three paragraphs of the letter of the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Charles West, made to 
both the Senate and House Committees on Indian Affairs on 
the bills referred to above: 

The Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised 
“that the proposed legislation in its present form, or if amended as 


suggested by you in your proposed report, would not be in accord 
with the program of the President”, and my attention is directed 


to a communication from the Attorney General on the matter. I 
quote from the letter of the Attorney General the following para- 


graphs: 

“It seems of doubtful advisability to confer such a broad and 
unlimited permission, and it would seem more desirable to limit it, 
if it is to be granted at all, to specific claims or suits, where the 
facts appear to justify such action. 

“Attention is also called to the concluding clause of the bill, to 
wit, ‘under the same law in force when originally tried.’ Section 2 
of the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 571, 
596) provides that in all suits then pending in the Court of Claims 
by an Indian tribe, which have not been tried or submitted, the 
court shall offset any amount found due all sums expended 
gratuitously by the United States for the benefit of the said tribe 
or band. The above-mentioned clause of the pending bill might 
have the effect of nullifying this provision, insofar as some of this 
group of cases are concerned.” 


Thus you will see that this proposal is opposed by the 
Director of the Budget, who says it would rot be in accord 
with the President’s program, meaning his financial program. 

I sincerely hope that every Member of the House will read 
the letters, which are official communications received from 
the Attorney General and the General Accounting Office. 
They are official and cannot be disputed. 

The letters which I received permission to insert as part of 
my remarks follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1937. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter under date of July 1, 1937, with reference to a pro- 
posed amendment to the Department of Interior appropriation 
bill, which would deny to the Government the right to offset 
gratuities and advances made to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Pursuant to the request contained in your letter, there is en- 
closed herewith a memorandum prepared in this Department 
setting forth the information requested. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HOMER CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General. 


Memorandum for the Attorney General with reference to the 
Senate amendment to H. R. 6958, making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, which reads: “Provided further, That section 2 of the 
act of Congress approved August 12, 1935, shall not apply to the 
Five Civilized Tribes“ (proposed by Senator Tuomas of Okla- 
homa, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 28, 1937, p. 6409) 

The policy of the Congress, as shown by its legislation on the 
matter, has been to provide for the deduction from the amount 
recovered by a tribe in the Court of Claims, the amount which the 
United States has expended gratuitously for the benefit of that 
tribe. 

Except in four instances, in the acts conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to adjudicate claims of Indian tribes against 
the United States which were passed prior to the act of August 
12, 1935, referred to in the amendment, the Court of Claims was 
in terms directed to offset against any amount recovered by the 
tribe the amounts expended gratuitously by the United States 
for its benefit. The four exceptions referred to were acts con- 
ferring jurisdiction to adjudicate the claims of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws (one act), the Cherokees, the Creeks, and the Semi- 
noles (these being commonly known as the Five Civilized Tribes). 
These acts contain no such provision; and inasmuch as gratuities 
do not afford a basis for a legal counterclaim or offset, the amount 
so expended for these tribes could not be used in this manner. 

In order to make uniform the rights of the United States in 
this respect in cases of this character and to equalize the privi- 
leges granted Indian tribes, section 2 of the act of August 12, 1935, 
was enacted. 

That section reads: 

“Sec. 2. In all suits now pending in the Court of Claims by an 
Indian tribe or band which have not been tried or submitted, and 
in any suit hereafter filed in the Court of Claims by any such 
tribe or band, the Court of Claims is hereby directed to consider 
and to offset against any amount found due the said tribe or band 
all sums expended gratuitously by the United States for the benefit 
of said tribe or band; and in all cases now pending or hereafter 
filed in the Court of Claims in which an Indian tribe or band is 
party plaintiff, wherein the duty of the court is merely to report its 
findings of fact and conclusions to Congress, the said Court of 
Claims is hereby directed to include in its report a statement 
of the amount of money which has been expended by the United 
States gratuitously for the benefit of the said tribe or band: 
Provided, That expenditures made prior to the date of the law, 
treaty, agreement, or Executive order under which the claims 
arise shall not be offset against the claims or claim asserted; and 
expenditures under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. L. 984), 
except expenditures under appropriations made pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of such act, shall not be charged as offsets against any claim 
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on behalf of an Indian tribe or tribes now pending in the Court 
of Claims or hereafter filed: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated and expended from tribal funds shall not be construed as 
gratuities; and this section shall not be deemed to amend or 
affect the various acts granting jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claims listed on page 678 of 
the hearings before the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations on the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1935: And provided further, That no expenditure under 
any emergency appropriation or allotment made subsequently to 
March 4, 1933, and generally applicable throughout the United 
States for relief in stricken agricultural areas, relief from distress 
caused by unemployment and conditions resulting therefrom, the 
prosecution of public works and public projects for the relief of 
unemployment or to increase employment, and for work relief 
(including the civil-works program) shall be considered in connec- 
tion with the operation of this section (49 Stats. 571, 596) .” 

The page (678) of the “hearings before the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations” referred to in the sec- 
tion (second proviso) exhibits a list of claimant tribes in the 
Court of Claims who are suing under acts which permit gratuities 
to be offset. 

Inasmuch as the Five Civilized Tribes were the only tribes 
affected by this section, immediately upon its passage we requested 
reports from the Comptroller General which would show the 
amounts expended gratuitously for their benefit. These reports 
have been received and show that the following amounts were 
expended separately for the benefit of the respective tribes: 


Pent e acca ae RE ESTS $2, 567, 032. 26 
Crook aot aa aay | Ab A One Ri 
Oiiickaes ui cS a 1, 047, 693. 63 
rc — 1. 502, 893. 44 
Seminole ck a en niente amen 198, 675. 72 


6. 700, 276. 52 


In addition, these reports show that nearly $13,000,000 was ex- 
pended for the benefit of these tribes jointly, which amount, under 
prior decisions of the Court of Claims, will be apportioned among 
the Five Civilized Tribes according to their respective populations. 

It is thus apparent that if this amendment be retained in the 
pill the Government will lose the right to offset nearly $20,000,000 
against judgments which may be rendered in the various cases of 
the Five Civilized Tribes yet pending in the Court of Claims. In- 
asmuch as that the present section 2 affects only the claims of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, the amendment might just as well provide 
for the repeal of the section. 

If this amendment be retained in the bill, there is a further 

bability, in view of the underlying inequity, that Congress will 
88 with pleas by the other claimant tribes in the Court 
of Claims for similar relief. In the cases now pending in the 
Court of Claims under acts which specifically direct that gratuities 
shall be offset, the reports of the Com General therein 
show that a total of nearly $75,000,000 has been expended gratui- 
tously by the United States for the benefit of the tribes concerned. 
If these pleas for similar treatment be granted, separately or by 
general legislation, of course, the Government will lose the right 
to offset this vast sum also, 

: CARL MCFARLAND, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 6, 1937. 
Hon. Joun J. COCHRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: There has been received your letter of 


6958, Seventy -ffth Congress, first session, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, and for other . The amend- 
ment to which you refer is numbered 74 and appears on page 67 
of the said bill and reads as follows: 

“a œ © Provided further, That section 2 of the act of Con- 
gress approved August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 571), shall not apply to 
the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

With respect to the amendment you request of the Attorney 
General and this office “Just what effect these amendments will 
have on the pending cases” of the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
Court of Claims. 

The testimony of Mr. Assistant Attorney General Blair eee 
ing on page 678 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1935 is that 43 cases were pend- 
ing in the Court of Claims brought by the Five Civilized Tribes 
involving approximately $850,000,000, and that the jurisdictional 
acts in those cases forbid offsets. In the reports of this office to 
the Department of Justice in connection with these cases there 
were set up for consideration by the Attorney General as gratuity 
offsets items approximating $19,000,000, which would be for con- 
sideration by the Court of Claims as offsets under the provisions of 


section 2 of the said act of August 12. 1935 (49 Stat. 571, 596). It 
will be noted that while the original jurisdictional acts authorizing 
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suits to be filed by the Five Civilized Tribes contain no provision 
for gratuity offsets, section 2 of the said act of August 12, 1935, 
provides in part as follows: 

“In all suits now pending in the Court of Claims by an Indian 
tribe or band which haye not been tried or submitted, and in any 
suit hereafter filed in the Court of Claims by any such tribe or 
band, the Court of Claims is hereby directed to consider and to 
offset against any amount found due the said tribe or band all 
sums expended gratuitously by the United States for the benefit 
of the said tribe or band; * . 

The Senate amendment to H. R. 6958, if enacted into law, will 
have the effect of nullifying the above-quoted provision from 
the act of August 12, 1935, so far as its application to the cases of 
the Five Civilized Tribes is concerned which will involve a poten- 
tial loss to the United States of $19,000,000. The amendment does 
not serve the purpose of bringing into line the suits filed by the 
Five Civilized Tribes with suits filed by other tribes of Indians 
under other jurisdictional acts but on the contrary it would con- 
stitute a direct exception to the law as it now stands requiring 
the set-off in these Indian cases of gratuity expenditures by the 
Government. If the amendment is enacted into law it would seem 
that other tribes of Indians not entitled to the benefits of the 
amendment could with much justification petition the Congress 
for the enactment of similar legislation conferring upon them the 
same benefits. This office knows of no reason why these particular 
Indians should be given the benefits which would flow from the 
amendment when the same benefits are not extended to other 
tribes similarly situated. 

Your subsequent telephone inquiry asks that there be included 
in the report also a statement showing the effect of the first and 
second provisos of section 2 of the act of August 12, 1935. The 
first proviso of the said section provides as follows: 

“+e © + Provided, That expenditures made prior to the date 
of the law, treaty, agreement, or Executive order under which the 
claims arise shall not be offset against the claims or claim as- 
serted; and expenditures under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. L. 
984), except expenditures under appropriations made pursuant to 
section 5 of such act, shall not be charged as offsets against any 
claim on behalf of an Indian tribe or tribes now pending in the 
Court of Claims or hereafter filed * * »” 

With reference to the first clause of the proviso, “That expendi- 
tures made prior to the date of the law, treaty, agreement, or 
Executive order under which the claims arise shall not be offset 
against the claims or claim asserted”, you are informed that the 
question of offsets to be pleaded in suits filed by Indian tribes in 
the Court of Claims is one for determination by the Department of 
Justice. However, it would appear that subsequent to the date of 
the act of August 12, 1935, the above-quoted language from the 
first proviso would preclude the offsetting of expenditures made 
prior to the date of the law, treaty, agreement, or Executive order 
under which the claim was asserted—that is, it leaves unaffected 

offset of “sums expended gratuitously” subsequent “to the. 
date of the law, treaty, agreement, or Executive order.” This also 
applies to that part of the proviso concerning expenditures under 
the act of June 18, 1934, with the exception of expenditures under 
appropriations made pursuant to section 5 of the said act, under 
which the Secretary of the Interior was authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to acquire through purchase, relinquishment, gift, exchange, 
or assignment any interest in lands, water rights, or surface rights 
to lands within or without existing reservations, et cetera, for the 
purpose of providing lands for Indians, and providing an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 therefor. It would appear that the amend- 
ment to H. R. 6958 would preclude the Government from offsetting 
against the claims of the Five Civilized Tribes expenditures made 
under said section 5 of the act of June 18, 1934. 

The second proviso of the said section 2 of the act of August 12, 
1935, provides as follows: 

“e © + Provided further, That funds appropriated and ex- 
pended from tribal funds shall not be construed as gratuities; and 
this section shall not be deemed to amend or affect the various 
acts granting jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claims listed on page 678 of the hearings before 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations 
on the second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1096: iene Se 

With respect to the quoted language “That funds appropriated 
and expended from tribal funds shall not be construed as 
gratuities”, it may be said that this office knows of no instance 
in which the disbursements from such funds have been applied 
as offsets against Indian claims. With respect to the further 
statement in the second proviso that said section 2 shall not be 
deemed to amend or affect the various acts granting jurisdiction 
to the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims listed 
on page 678 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on the second deficiency 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1935, the reason for including 
such language in the act is not known to this office but it may 
be the statements by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Blair before 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations may 
have had a bearing thereon—that in all of the 24 cases the juris- 
dictional acts contained provisions for making offsets of gratuity 
payments and that the is sufficiently broad to permit 
of all legitimate and equitable offsets (p. 678 of the hearings 
cited above). With one exception the acts conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claims of 
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the 24 tribes of Indians listed on page 678 of the said cited hear- 
ings do each contain language sufficiently broad to permit of 
all legitimate and equitable offsets. Thus it cannot be fairly said 
that an exception should be made in the cases of the Five 
Civilized Tribes because certain tribes of Indians were excepted 
from the operation of the said act of August 12, 1935. For ready 
reference there is enclosed a statement containing a list of the 
24 tribes of Indians referred to in the said hearings together with 
a citation to the jurisdictional acts involved. With the exception 
of the case of Saginaw Chippewas, each of the jurisdictional acts 
contained offsetting gratuity features. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. N. ELLIOTT, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


JURISDICTIONAL ACTS 
Tribe: 
Arapahoe and Cheyenne: June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. 738), amended 
by the acts of June 4, 1926 (44 Stat. 764), and March 29, 
1928 (45 Stat. 380). 
Chippewa: May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555), amended by the acts 
of April 11, 1928 (45 Stat. 423), May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 601), 
June 28, 1932 (47 Stat. 337), and June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
979 


). 

Indians of California: May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), amended 
by the act of April 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 259). 

Chehalis: February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 886). 

Coos Bay: February 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1256), amended by the 
act of June 14, 1932 (47 Stat. 307). 

Crow: July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 807), amended by joint resolu- 
tion dated August 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 655). 

Flandreau Sioux: June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. 738). 

Klamath: May 26, 1920 (41 Stat. 623), amended by the act of 
February 14, 1931 (46 Stat. 1105). 

Nez Perce: February 20, 1929 (45 Stat. 1249). 

Nez Perce (Joseph's Band): February 20, 1929 (45 Stat. 1249). 

Nisqually: February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 886). 

Pillager Chippewa: March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1487). 

Ponca: January 9, 1925 (43 Stat. 729). 

Quinaielt: February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 886). 

Saginaw Chippewas: June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 829), amended 
by the act of May 24, 1924 (43 Stat. 137). 

Shoshone: March 8, 1927 (44 Stat. 1349). 

Sioux; June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. 738). 

Northwestern Shoshone: February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1407). 

Steilacoom: February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 886). 

Seattle: February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 886). 

Warm Springs: December 23, 1930 (46 Stat. 1033). 

Wichita: June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 366), amended by the act of 
April 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 87). 

Winnebago: December 17, 1928 (45 Stat. 1027). 

Yankton Sioux: June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. 738). 


The Mooney-Billings Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have signed 
the petition to President Roosevelt, circulated by Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, of Connecticut, calling for 
a Federal investigation of the Mooney and Billings case. 

C. C. Crowley and Baron Von Brinken served time at 
McNeil Island Penitentiary for dynamiting a barge in Puget 
Sound. C. C. Crowley was a special private detective for 
Prosecuting Attorney Fickert and after examining the bomb, 
exclaimed, “Splendid.” Gen. Franz Bopp paid $75 to J. H. 
Van Koolbergen for this infernal machine, made to order 
from a drawing furnished by Baron Von Brinken in room 
7076, Palace Hotel, San Francisco. This evidence is taken 
from Government records of German sabotage cases, and a 
Federal investigation is necessary. Baron Von Brinken was 
given citizenship papers, and C. C. Crowley, the private de- 
tective for Charles M. Fickert, is now preaching in Los An- 
geles, while Mooney and Billings await a fair and impartial 
trial, as guaranteed every citizen under the Constitution. 

THEIR CONTINUED IMPRISONMENT IS A SHAMEFUL THING 


The continued retention of Mooney and Billings within the 
walls of a penitentiary within these United States is a blot 
upon the escutcheon of American civilization. The whole 
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affair screams to high heaven for action. These two men 
have endured the obloquy, discomfort, and humiliation of im- 
prisonment for years, ostensibly because they were charged 
with the committing of a heinous crime, but actually because 
they were radicals who expressed ideas on economic matters 
more advanced than, and diametrically opposed to, that of 
their traducers. Their imprisonment was an individual po- 
grom. Their incarceration is a stain it will be difficult to 
eradicate. Let every right-thinking American arouse him- 
self and fight militantly to extirpate the blot upon America’s 
fair pages. The waning days of the French Bourbons in the 
latter years of the eighteenth century, when Mirabeau and 
other outspoken champions of the underprivileged were sent 
into prison and then forgotten, should not find any parallel 
here. The words of every American liberty lover from Tom 
Paine to “Bob” La Follette ring in our ears. Must we bow 
our heads? America, wake up! Rouse up! From the Halls 
of this Congress sincere men inveigh against what they term 
“communism.” Conditions such as I have above described 
breed communism, create mass revolt. 

I urge every Member of Congress to sign this petition and 
let us have action to obtain justice in this notorious frame- 
up! 

p COMMITTEE HEARINGS GIVE HOPE 

With the appointment of a subcommittee by Senator 
Henry F. AsHURST, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to hold hearings on the joint resolution of Senator 
James Morray, of Montana, calling upon Governor Merriam, 
of California, to grant an unconditional pardon to Thomas J. 
Mooney, the Washington Tom Mooney Defense Committee 
today announced that striking new circumstantial evidence 
from the records of the German war sabotage hearings in 
1929 will be introduced. 

Senator Murray’s resolution requests both Congress and 
President Roosevelt to memorialize Governer Merriam in 
behalf of a pardon for the famous labor prisoner who was 
convicted of bombing a Preparedness Day parade in San 
Francisco 21 years ago. So far as can be ascertained, accord- 
ing to the Mooney defense committee, this is the first time in 
the history of the Government that Congress has ever been 
asked to memorialize a State or State official. Heretofore it 
has always been the custom for States to memorialize Con- 
gress. The subcommittee appointed by Chairman ASHURST is 
composed of Senators M. M. NEELY, of West Virginia; Patrick 
McCarran, of Nevada; JosepH C. O’MaHoney, of Wyoming; 
James H. Hucues, of Delaware; and Greorce W. Norris, of 
Nebraska. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED EVIDENCE SHOWS WORLD WAR PHASES 

The new circumstantial evidence points the finger of sus- 
picion at a German baron, a former German Army general, 
and a former soldier in the German Army. The document 
from the German sabotage hearing records, which was only 
recently discovered by John Jenkins, chairman of the Wash- 
ington Tom Mooney Committee, contains the sworn testi- 
mony of J. H. Van Koolbergen, a British spy, to British au- 
thorities, and casts suspicion also on C. C. Crowley, a con- 
victed dynamiter, who, according to evidence in the hands 
of the Mooney defense, was employed by Charles M. Fickert, 
district attorney, responsible for the alleged railroading of 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings to life sentences for the 
Preparedness Day bombing. 

Contained on pages 2543 and 2544 of United States Exhibit 
600, printed record of sabotage cases, Koolbergen’s testimony 
shows that he was asked by Lieutenant Von Brinken, a 
member of the German consul’s staff in San Francisco, 
whether he could make a bomb to specifications. Koolbergen 
said that he made the bomb and took it to room no. 7076, 
Palace Hotel, where he met C. C. Crowley. 

CROWLEY APPROVES BOMBS 

Crowley, according to Koolbergen, proclaimed the bomb 
splendid and ordered 12 of them at a cost of $75 each. One 
bomb was purchased from Koolbergen, but the deal for the 
others fell through when members of the German staff be- 
gan to get suspicious of Koolbergen. 
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Comparison of the details of the bomb made by Koolber- 
gen and sold to Crowley with pictures of the Preparedness 
Day bomb published July 24, 1916, in a San Francisco news- 
paper show them to be identical instruments. Witnesses of 
the fatal explosion declare that the bomb was completely 
destroyed and that only through advance information could 
the newspaper have obtained the complete drawing which was 
published a few hours after the explosion. 

Purther records here show that Crowley made payments 
to Lewis Smith, another convicted dynamiter, who served in 
the German Army, totaling $550 in the months preceding 
the explosion for which Mooney and Billings were blamed and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. These payments are listed 
on page 747, volume 2, of the bill of exceptions to the trial 
of German Consul General Yon Bopp and Lieutenant Von 
Brinken. 

According to one Frank O. Stevens, of Dayton, Ohio, Smith 
died in Cleveland July 4, 1922. Before his death Smith con- 
fessed in the presence of six persons that he was the one 
who planted the bomb which caused the explosion on July 
22, 1916, in which 10 persons were killed and 40 injured. 

Crowley, according to a document dated San Francisco, 
June 14, 1915, was a special agent of Fickert, supposedly 
assigned to the investigation of traffic in illicit drugs. At the 
time of his appointment by Fickert he was participating in 
dynamitings on behalf of the Imperial German Government, 
the record shows. 

Fickert, it is alleged, was elected to office as prosecuting 
attorney with the aid of the powerful United Railways, whose 
employees Tom Mooney was attempting to unionize. 

TWENTY-ONE LONG YEARS OF PUNISHMENT FOR WHAT? 


Mooney and Billings have been in jail for 21 years. 
Throughout that time they have steadfastly protested their 
innocence of the crime for which they were convicted and 
Mooney has refused a parole on the grounds that acceptance 
would imply admission of guilt. 

Witnesses against Mooney and Billings have since declared 
they gave perjured testimony, and jurors have since stated 
that their decision was reached without full knowledge of 
the facts and under duress. The trial judge, Judge Franklin 
G. Griffin, has termed the conviction “The dirtiest job ever 
put over.” The case has been bandied about the courts of 
California and the Supreme Court. At present it is awaiting 
final appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Senator Murray’s resolution is as follows: 


* ‘Whereas on February 9, 1917, Thomas J. Mooney was convicted 

in the Superior Court of California of murder in connection with 
the bombing of the Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco on 
July 22, 1916; and 

Whereas Thomas J. Mooney was thereupon sentenced to death, 
which sentence was later commuted to life t by the 
Governor of California after the intervention and urgent appeals 
of President Woodrow Wilson; and 

Whereas Thomas J. Mooney has ever since been incarcerated as 
& life prisoner; and 

Whereas an overwhelming array of convincing evidence has been 
uncovered showing that his conviction was based upon false and 
perjured testimony and that he is entirely innocent of the crime 
for which he was convicted; and 

Whereas several Federal commissions, composed of reputable 
lawyers and outstan citizens and public officials, have re- 
ported, after thorough study and investigation, that the conviction 
of Mooney was a grave miscarriage of justice; and 

Whereas the continued imprisonment of Mooney in the face of 
the overwhelming proof of his innocence has become a matter of 
Nation-wide concern and is causing widespread distrust of the 
American judicial process, inspiring t for orderly govern- 
ment, and the faith of the people in our democratic 
institutions: Be it therefore 

Resolved, etc., That the Honorable Frank F. Merriam, Governor 
of the State of California, is respectfully urged to use the powers 
conferred upon him by the Constitution and laws of California 
to right the wrong done to Thomas J. Mooney by granting him 
a full and complete pardon, and thereby reestablish the faith of 
our people in the administration of justice by law; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
President of the United States, to intervene with the Governor of 
the State of California, requesting said Governor to immediately 
grant to Thomas J. Mooney a full and complete pardon, following 
the action of President Woodrow Wilson, who used his high office 
to right this universally recognized miscarriage of justice. 
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Federal Loans to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, when President Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Congress assumed charge of the ad- 
ministration of Government affairs on March 4, 1933, this 
country was found to be in a bad business condition. Agri- 
culture was in great distress. Farmers were breaking up and 
losing their possessions throughout the country. A general 
business depression had set in and made very severe and 
drastic on account of the fact that agriculture itself had 
been by the previous Hoover administration greatly neglected 
and mistreated, and no policy or program had been inaugu- 
rated by that administration looking to any semblance of aid 
and assistance to the farmers of the country. This Nation 
is essentially an agricultural nation, although the last quar- 
ter of a century industry has grown in leaps and bounds; 
but whenever the agricultural interests of the country are at 
a low ebb and yielding little or no profit to those engaged 
therein the entire business structure is bound to come down 
and suffer. Seeing and fully realizing this situation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Democratic Congress in session at 
that time, with great deliberation, undertook to rehabilitate 
not only the general business conditions of the country, but 
particularly and especially the agricultural interests, and 
legislation on a wide scope and extensive nature was passed 
intending to help the farming industries of the country. 

It is to this phase of legislation and to this particular 
question to which I desire now to direct attention. I shall 
not go into a discussion of all the legislation which has been 
so valuable to the farming interests, but my purpose now is 
to particularly call attention to the provision for loans that 
were made to farmers. The interest rate was reduced by 
reason of the emergency arising with the thought in mind 
that it would greatly help to rehabilitate the farming inter- 
ests. Thousands of farmers throughout the country availed 
themselves of the privilege and secured loans under this 
reduced interest rate. As the legislation was of an emer- 
gency nature, an agreement was reached to run for a certain 
and definite period. The end of that period expired on the 
30th of June this year. Many Representatives in Congress 
take the same view as I hold myself and believe that this 
privilege of renewing old loans or securing new loans at the 
same low rate of interest ought to be carried on in effect for 
some time. It is my own personal opinion that this privilege 
ought to extend until at least such time as the farming 
industry is thoroughly and firmly established over a period of 
years. There is no question about that, and it very probably 
should be made a permanent policy, which I would very 
much like to see, but as there was such a difference of opin- 
ions arising in the committee having charge of this legisla- 
tion coming before the House, a compromise agreement was 
reached to extend this low rate of interest for a period of at 
least 1 year. In my opinion without question this privilege 
should be granted. 

As a result of this compromise agreement the bill came 
before the House and was passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives this session. I am firmly convinced that the opinion 
of Mr. Myers, head of the Farm Credit Administration, in 
which he expresses himself as feeling that the interest rate 
should be raised, is unjustified, unsound, and will work a 
great detriment to the agricultural sections of the country 
and would be to the detriment of the welfare of the country 
in general. 

I desire to call the attention of those who do not under- 
stand the farm problem and the agricultural situation to the 
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unprecedented situation that the farmers of this country 
have suffered and endured during the past 3 years. During 
1934 and 1936 this country, in many sections, experienced 
two most extraordinary droughts, such as it has never before 
experienced, and which I hope it will never experience again. 

These droughts alone, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
experience which the farmers had in 1935, have greatly in- 
jured the agricultural interests and the individual farmers 
of the country have suffered almost beyond explanation. 

In this year, 1937, so far we have been blessed in most 
respects with a generous crop. The oat and hay crops are 
eminently and highly satisfactory; the corn crop, up to the 
present time, is in good condition and with a proper season 
continuing throughout this summer bids fair to yield an 
abundance. The wheat crop, and particularly in my section 
of the country, has suffered greatly from the rust. For some 
time the wheat crop gave every evidence of being a highly 
successful product, but the damage done by the rust has 
been great. However, in all due seriousness to have a sen- 
sible discussion of the agricultural question it must be re- 
called that while we have never suffered or experienced such 
droughts and dry years as we have during and since 1934, 
yet on an average of about 1 year in every 3 or 4 years or 
more one of our agricultural crops is apt to be short while 
the remaining customary crop in a particular section may be 
abundant in the same year. 

The farmers generally now have no surplus in the way of 
crops and in the excessive dry years they have been forced to 
curtail their holdings of livestock on account of the exces- 
sive cost of feed. In many instances, and in such instances 
if they were able to hold on they were compelled to buy 
high-priced feed and they have encountered and contracted 
debts in addition to some mortgages which were previously 
existing upon the lands to such an extent that notwithstand- 
ing the appearance of a good crop generally, which now 
seems to be on its way, these farmers have not yet gotten 
themselves into position to have any real substantial amount 
of products from the farm that they could convert into cash 
and thereby meet past and existing interest and to increase 
the rate of interest on the farmer at this time, in my per- 
sonal opinion and judgment, would work to the great disad- 
vantage of the individual farmer throughout the country 
and to such an extent as to do general injury to the country 
itself. 

It is true that the policy that has been pursued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the present Democratic Congress hereto- 
fore during his administration of affairs from March 4, 1933, 
down through the present time has been responsible for the 
saving of the agricultural situation and, in fact, has done 
more to put this country back upon its feet than any other 
one or more things done. Now that we are on the high road 
to recovery, in my opinion, it would be a mistake to raise the 
interest rate at this time and regardless of any action taken 
by the President or anyone else I propose to cast my vote in 
favor of that policy which I believe would be the fairest and 
be to the best interest of those who are affected by the legis- 
lation. 

I think it is fair to state that the average rate of in- 
terest that the Government has to pay on borrowed money 
is about 234 percent—that is, in the neighborhood of the 
average interest rate—and I do not see any reason why rates 
of interest on these loans should be increased, as I believe in 
the long run that the Government will lose more money 
than it would gain by the increased rate by the detriment 
that will inure to the agricultural interests generally. 

Practically all of my life has been spent in contact with 
farms and livestock. My father before me, as were both of 
my grandfathers, were successful farmers and stockmen. 
They did not live in this machine age and did not have their 
attention so much directed to the ownership of automobiles, 
and they did not have to encounter such circumstances, as 
nature was kind to them and did not bring them into con- 
tact with such great droughts as those of us now living have 


seen within the past few years. They were all three fortu- 
nate enough in their raising and marketing of livestock and 
the operation of their farms to have kept their farms en- 
tirely free from mortgage at all times. From that I assume 
they were, even in their time, men of mature and sound 
judgment. What they might have done in these days would 
be a matter of conjecture. 

Of course we have different kinds of farmers as we have 
different kinds of doctors and different kinds of lawyers and 
different kinds of merchants; some successful and some 
otherwise. Some would not succeed under the most favor- 
able conditions; others will be successful if given a fair op- 
portunity, but no man, however intelligent he may be, can 
be continually successful in agriculture or anything else 
when all the elements are arrayed against him, and on top of 
that if he is handicapped by not giving him a fair oppor- 
tunity he will suffer in his undertakings. I am sure that it 
is necessary for the agricultural interests of this country to 
learn as soon as possible, and many farmers already know 
that it is just as necessary, in order to carry on a suc- 
cessful farm operation, for one to understand that he must 
build him a surplus just as it is necessary for a good, sound 
bank or a good, sound merchant to have back of him surplus 
sufficient that when misfortune comes he is able to with- 
stand the onslaught and be prepared for it in advance, so in 
the years of great production of farm products the success- 
ful farmer will try and arrange the best he can to preserve 
some of that surplus, so in case of a lean year coming next 
year he is not forced to put all of his stock on the market 
and sell at a sacrifice. I can recall very well my father’s 
policy. He nearly always would have about enough feed 
saved to carry him at least one-half through the next year 
even if nothing had been raised, therefore he never had to 
sell on a sacrifice market, and I think that was a large con- 
tributing factor in his ability to hold his property without 
mortgage. 


Syphilis a National Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I am placing before the House 
today a bill asking for the appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
initiate a program for the control of venereal diseases in 
the United States and particularly with the objective of 
stamping out the dread disease known as syphilis, which, at 
the present hour, has contaminated 1 out of every 10 homes 
in America. 

It is the purpose of my proposal to initiate a Nation-wide 
public-health program with a public-health force which will 
be able to conquer this plague. All has been done in the 
form of investigation essential to the development of such 
a plan, and extensive work has been done already in many 
of the States by the State boards of health, so that under 
the leadership provided by the United States Public Health 
Service the development of a plan of real service can begin 
in a real sense in all of the States immediately. 

The question of syphilis control has been brought into the 
open from behind the prudery under which it has masquer- 
aded as a killer through the centuries. One out of every 
ten adults in the Nation is now afflicted with this disease, 
and there are more than a million new cases of this deadly 
infection developed each year. Only 1 out of 10 of those 
infected are now being treated. Furthermore, less than half 
of those who are treated are being treated so as to make the 
results of the disease no better than if they had had no 
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treatment at all. This dread disease affects all classes, all 
races, both sexes, and is rarely recognized in time to give 
adequate treatment. My bill proposes to set up adequate 
facilities for a diagnosis and treatment which are now rarely 
available to the afflicted individual. It would be correct to 
say that public health facilities for control are totally 
inadequate. 

Eleven thousand children between the ages of 11 and 15 
acquire syphilis each year. One hundred thousand acquire 
it each year between the ages of 11 and 20. One-half of all 
syphilis is acquired before the age of 25. The staggering 
price we have paid for our failure to control syphilis and 
similar preventable diseases is a sum too great for any com- 
parison to the appropriation asked for in this bill. Syphilis, 
like tuberculosis, yellow fever, and smallpox, is a distinctly 
and definitely preventable disease. In order to accomplish 
this purpose, it is necessary to improve Federal, State, and 
local facilities, to the end that prevention, early diagnosis, 
and continuous treatment shall be available to every citizen 
in America needing this service. 

It is clear that the cost to the Federal Government for an 
adequate control program will be a great economy, as com- 
pared to the expense for the care of those afflicted with this 
and other preventable diseases. 

I am asking for $4,000,000—3 cents each—to protect the 
American people from this dread scourge, which is worse than 
war and depression and leaves a broken body and a blighted 
hope in 1 out of every 10 homes in America. Four million 
dollars to save the lives of 100,000 children this year! If 
the program was for these children alone, $40 would be a 
paltry sum to purchase the freedom of a child from this 
terrible cause of illness and death. 

But let us see what will be reached by the 3 cents per 
person that I propose to spend for the health of this Nation. 
There will be 1,000,000 new cases of syphilis this year. If 
our program simply arrests the contagion, it would cost us 
only $4 per case to effect that end. What price will America 
take to sell 1,000,000 slaves to disease and death this year? 

Syphilis gives us 10 percent of our insanity, 43,000 mental 
patients to private hospitals, and thousands more in home 
treatment. Syphilis gives America 40,000 deaths from heart 
disease each year, 4,500 deaths from paresis, more than a 
thousand deaths from locomotor ataxia, 10,000 direct deaths, 
and 6,000 stillbirths each year. Let us not quibble in terms 
of false economy when the Nation’s health is in the balance. 
Four million dollars is a drop in the bucket compared to the 
losses in human failures and the wasted millions which go to 
the fakers, thriving parasites on the degeneracy of public 
health. 

The sudden disaster of storm and flood strikes terror in 
iis path and plays upon the harp of sympathy throughout 
the land; but syphilis, like the ancient plague, steals into 
American homes, spreading its destruction of American lives 
cloaked in secrecy of misconceived prudery. 

I am asking for $4,000,000 for the health of the Nation. 
I am seeking health and happiness for your State and mine. 
In Oklahoma 200,000 people are now infected, and there are 
10,000 new cases each year. In my own county there are 
3,600 known cases, and the disease is less prevalent in my 
State than is the average for the Nation. I am asking for 
$4,000,000 for the thousands of children between the ages 
of 11 and 15 whose bodies, buoyant in health, will this year 
and next year and the next be ravished by this dread disease. 
In a certain county in Alabama, with the population of 
22,000 Negroes and 5,000 whites, it has been ascertained that 
there are more than 9,000 cases of syphilis, And so it is 
in your town and my town and every village, city, and State 
in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented here a bill asking to pur- 
chase the freedom of 1 out of every 10 homes in America. 
I am asking for $4,000,000 to arrest what is, with the ex- 
ception of measles, the most prevalent of all communicable 
diseases—syphilis. I call on the American public to enlist 
in this crusade of public health. There must be a Wasser- 
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mann dragnet spread over the Nation. I call on the Congress 
of the United States to arrest the agent which threatens to 
destroy 1,000,000 homes this year. The wastrel which will 
destroy the health and happiness of 100,000 children and 
that will sit as a ghost of dread despair in 1,500,000 homes 
tonight. 

This charge is ours, and $4,000,000 will pay the bill of 
policing 130,000,000 homes tonight. For once let a dollar 
mark mean health and happiness. For each eagle stamped 
on a disk of silver will guard 33 homes from the hideous 
Scourge which will this year, unless we act, despoil a million 
more lives, blight the future of a million otherwise hopeful 
souls, and wreck and ruin a quarter of a million little 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, on these grounds I ask the Congress of the 
United States to spend $4,000,000. 


An Example of Unnecessary Expenditure of 
Government Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, having been given 
unanimous consent by the House to revise and extend my 
remarks on the bill that passed the House today, which pro- 
vided for the appointment of a janitor for the Committee 
on Education at a salary of $1,260 per year, I feel I should 
further express my opinion with reference to this kind of 
legislation. 

I realize that the item of $1,260 is a comparatively small 
amount, especially in view of the millions of dollars that 
are being expended by this Congress from week to week; 
but what I want to point out is, first, the absurdity of pro- 
viding such employment, and, in the second place, to show 
the attitude of our Congress toward the expenditure of 
public money. 

I am a member of the House Committee on Education. 
This committee meets in a comparatively small room on the 
third floor of the House Office Building. I am informed that 
charwomen are employed to do the real janitor work, as is 
done in other offices. But, in any event, this committee has 
met only a few times during the session. They held some 
hearings and met in executive session possibly a dozen 
times. No meetings at all have been held since the 27th of 
April, and we have no notices from our chairman that any 
meetings are to be held in the immediate future. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I do not know of any legislation before this 
committee where there is likelihood of committee sessions. 

It seems absurd that since we have not required the use 
of this extra employee for 64% months’ time that this House 
should see fit toward the close of the session to employ 
someone in the capacity of janitor, at a salary of $1,260, 
who will have practically nothing at all to do. As I said 
before, the amount of the expenditure is small. If the serv- 
ices of this individual were necessary or required at all, there 
could be no objection to it. If the employment is made for 
the purpose of satisfying a political appointment only, it 
should not be allowed. The only excuse given by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts for proposing this bill 
was that this committee should have a janitor, because other 
committees had employed persons in the same capacity. 

I say again that we should be just as careful in the ex- 
penditure of Government funds as we would in the affairs 
of our own business, and that this expenditure further em- 
phasizes a tendency on the part of the House to be extremely 
liberal in the expenditure of Government funds. 
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The Alaska Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, America experienced its 
greatest economic crisis in the last depression. The causes 
were many. A fundamental one was the closing of frontiers. 
Up to the twentieth century the vital spark of our economic 
health rested in the benefits derived by the westward migra- 
tion of our people. This movement, from colonial times to 
the beginning of the last two decades, staved of many 
downward economic trends. 

Other civilized nations found their frontiers closed years 
ago. Colonization had temporarily helped many European 
nations. Ours, however, was a continuous frontier, the de- 
velopment of which kept a steady stream of economic activ- 
ity flowing throughout the Nation, but Europe was often 
faced with the dire problem of lack of frontiers and new 
lands, and was thereby forced to face problems at home 
caused by technological advancement, growth of population, 
and lack of new lands. Because of this they became cogni- 
zant of many of the problems now confronting us long 
before we were aware of them. These problems, however, 
were not thrust upon them with one stroke. Spasmodic 
colonization allowed the European nations to come into new 
economic orders more easily. In a sense, with all her limi- 
tations, Europe was in a better position to face the world 
depression. She had known these conditions before. No 
hint of our difficulties presaged any westward development. 
Horace Greeley’s famous saying, Go West, young man, go 
West”, was sound economic advice for the Nation. Only 
ence were we faced by any other condition. The great de- 
pression might have come sooner had it not been for the 
stimulating effect upon business caused by the World War. 
We do not want another war. Generally speaking, America 
has, by economic necessity, been now forced to do with what 
she has and with no apparent new lands beckoning, her 
problem is real and difficult. I do not imply that the mere 
opening of new frontiers would obliterate the necessity of the 
political-economie reforms now in progress, but I do know, 
as does every thinking individual, that the opening of new 
territories with the resources made available, helps to stimu- 
late economic activity and makes for better living condi- 
tions for those who find life intolerable in certain sections. 
The development of new frontiers, paralleling the devel- 
opment of a nation, makes for better adjustment to new 
problems. 

European countries fight and bleed for new lands. They 
consider colonization so important to the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of their people that they have even violated 
all international ethics, at an enormous cost of both life and 
money, to acquire new frontiers. Frontiers are not inex- 
haustible, yet portions of the world are untouched. Within 
the borders of the North American Continent lie millions of 
acres of such lands filled with every natural resource known 
to mankind, and possessing a climatic and geographical ad- 
vantage that makes for agreeable living. Such acres lying 
within other countries would be subject to bitter controversy, 
and yet within the borders of two of the most friendly 
nations of the world lie such lands in a virgin state. 
Other nations in such a position would consider themselves 
extraordinarily fortunate. We have overlooked a great 
opportunity. 

Prior to the twentieth century this apathy would not be 
considered strange. The abundance of our natural resources 
seemed inexhaustible. New economic enterprises were being 
undertaken, employment was easily found, and living condi- 
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tions were good. However, events of the last few years 
should forcibly convey to us that we are approaching a situa- 
tion similar to that in which European countries now find 
themselves. To better face this problem we must look to the 
remaining frontiers. 

A sensible revival of the pioneer spirit, coupled with the 
actual opening of these frontiers is part of the answer to our 
economic dilemma. Just where are these frontier regions? 
They lie in the Pacific Northwest, in British Columbia, and 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

The United States purchased Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200,000. Russia has regretted that sale, for Alaska, with 
what little development it has had, has already returned 
that sum to us many times over. Despite that, it still lies 
almost untouched. Surprisingly little has been done to en- 
courage its development. Had it not been for the gold rush 
of 1898, I doubt if the Territory would be inhabited by Ameri- 
cans today. And yet it belongs to us. It is possessed of a 
splendid climate and has great natural resources. It abounds 
in fish, minerals, timber, water, and rich land. Between the 
Pacific Northwest of the United States proper and Alaska 
lies the Province of British Columbia, a part of the Do- 
minion of Canada. It also has tillable land, millions of 
board feet of virgin timber, abounds in minerals, and pos- 
sesses a climate favorably comparable to most sections of 
the United States. 

It remains today, with the exception of the southern por- 
tion of the Province, in and about Vancouver, also practically 
untouched. Thus, from the State of Washington on up 
northward to the borders of the Soviet Russia these two 
areas contain a section of the globe as favorable to new de- 
velopment as any section of the world. One portion be- 
longs to the United States, the other to the Dominion of 
Canada. We are friendly countries with the same things in 
common, inhabited by the same type of people, and con- 
fronted with the same economic problems. That being so, 
the time has arrived when this territory should be jointly 
opened up for settlement and development, and there appears 
to be no intelligent reason why this should not be done upon 
this mutual basis. 

Essential to the development of any new territory is a 
means of ingress and road. The necessity is ob- 
vious. It would give the United States greater access to its 
own Alaska. It would open up a great section of the Do- 
minion of Canada to us for trade. It would give the Do- 
minion of Canada access to its virgin territory in northern 
British Columbia, and, in turn, give the whole Dominion of 
Canada the reciprocal trade relationship with us. It should 
definitely mean a migration of those who cannot find oppor- 
tunity for a livelihood in the urban centers of both countries. 
It would mean increased activity along the whole Pacific 
coast, through the South American countries, through Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, the United States, and on up north 
through Canada into Alaska. Such a connecting highway is 
no longer a dream for the South American countries and 
the Central American countries are moving toward the same 
goal. Very little mileage needs to be completed. It is not 
necessary to point out the vast benefits resulting from such 
completion. 

Further, in the State of Washington the Federal Govern- 
ment is making great expenditures on the Grand Coulee 
Dam, This State, located at the very door of this new terri- 
tory we speak about, contains about two-fifths of all the po- 
tential water power in the North American continent. Com- 
plete development of these potentialities, such as Grand 
Coulee, coupled with the advancement of transmission fa- 
cilities, could furnish enough power and irrigation, if irriga- 
tion is needed, for the ultimate development of the whole 
section. 

People would move in. The road would abound with 
traffic of a new economic empire. A comparison of this 
section and some of the inhabited sections of the Middle 
West leaves but one answer. Where are the people in the 
Dust Bowl to go? The opportunity would be provided for 
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an easing of our economic tension. Young America would 
have a new chance to build. 

From a practical standpoint is the Alaska Highway feas- 
ible? Consider these facts. It can be built at a remarkably 
reasonable cost. The portion to be constructed in Alaska 
proper would not cost over $2,500,000, and the Canadian 
section would cost about thirteen and one-half million 
dollars. The Pacific Northwest portion of the United States 
that would connect with the road, and also the southern 
portion of British Columbia, has fine, well-built, connecting 
links. The terminii of the highway would be Seattle, Wash., 
and Fairbanks, Alaska. From Seattle to Hazleton, British 
Columbia, which is located in about the middle western 
section of the Province, there is completed road—in ex- 
cellent shape—a mileage of 882 miles. From Hazleton to 
the Yukon Territory border there is 50 miles of completed 
road. From the Alaska boundary to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
there are 90 completed miles with 183 miles of new con- 
struction needed—a total from Seattle to Fairbanks of 1,073 
miles of constructed highway and a total of 1,183 miles of 
new construction needed. One terminus, Seattle, is con- 
nected with all United States highways. The Pacific High- 
way, running south through Portland, Eugene, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, and into Mexico, is in 
excellent shape. As before stated, there is in progress 
similar road construction up and down the whole proposed 
international highway clear into Argentina. So active is 
the interest that should the Alaska Highway be built, we can 
almost be assured of a finished road the length of the North 
and South American Continents. 

Our Government has gone into the Central American 
countries with American money and built roads and bridges 
because we felt the benefits would more than compensate for 
the expense. The United States Bureau of Public Roads 
informs me that in 1930 the Congress appropriated $50,000 
for a survey of the Pan American Highway in the Central 
American countries. In 1934 an expenditure of over $75,000 
was authorized from administrative road funds already ap- 
propriated to the Department of Agriculture for cooperative 
surveys, plans, and instruments, and during the same session 
of Congress an appropriation of $1,000,000 for actual con- 
struction on the Pan American Highway was carried in the 
Department of State deficiency bill. 

Further than that, we have, on many occasions, not only 
initiated conferences but officially attended many meetings 
relative to the Pan American Highway during the past few 
years. Our interest and cooperation with the South Ameri- 
can countries toward the completion of this portion of the 
international highway has been paramount. That being so, 
could not such an interest be even more justifiable on a proj- 
ect running to one of our own Territories—the greatest section 
of them all—Alaska? 

The fundamental obstacle in building the road is in the 
financing. Such financing should be primarily the respon- 
sibility of each of the nations in whose jurisdiction the road 
runs. The Alaska section could be built and financed in 
about the same ratio from the Federal Government and 
Territory as now obtains under the Federal Highway Act. 
It may even be found after careful examination that an 
investment in Canada by the United States might be desir- 
able. We have so found it desirable in the Central American 
countries referred to; and again I ask, Why not even more 
desirable for a road running to one of our own Territories? 
Some sort of a joint loan might be found necessary, such loan 
to be paid back by, shall we say, gasoline-tax receipts or 
similar tolls. I am reliably informed by an authority on 
such matters, Mr. Lacey Murrow, director of the Washington 
State Highway Department, who is familiar with the whole 
situation, that a reasonable gasoline tax, based upon the most 
conservative estimates of future travel, would more than pay 
for the cost of the road in approximately 7 years. The trip 
to Alaska by automobile would be the most desirable of all 
American vacation jaunts. It might be necessary for the 
United States and Canada—and it would be a fine thing if it 
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could be accomplished this way—to make the whole strip an 
international park in order that they both might better 
mutually participate in the financing. In other words, there 
are several equitable arrangements which could be effected 
with the Dominion Government for the project. 

The Congress in 1930 created 2 Commission to study the 
feasibility and the need of this project. They reported in 
1933. Their report is an excellent summary of the whole 
situation. They conclude that the road is feasible, that it 
is needed, that it would open up new frontiers of vast re- 
sources and wealth, that we, in America, our condition being 
such as it is, could well afford to undertake the project and 
should begin negotiations with the Canadian Government 
immediately toward the plans, financing, and proposed con- 
struction. I have introduced a bill in the Congress setting 
forth the recommendations of this report which would 
accomplish this very purpose. I refer to H. R. 6069. It 
provides that the President of the United States shall, within 
90 days from the passage of the act, appoint a commission, 
composed of five members, to cooperate with representatives 
of the Dominion of Canada in a study for the survey, loca- 
tion, and construction of this highway, and to report, within 
2 years after their appointment, the extent and results of 
their activities and negotiations. 

The Commission’s report states that such a road would 
cause: 

(a) Development of Alaska through making the Territory 
accessible by highway, resulting in an increase of population 
and consequent increase in revenue from taxes, tending to 
decrease the present necessity for Federal appropriations 
for the support of the Territory—it costs us about $7,000,000 
a year, says the Commission, to maintain Alaska. With the 
road, Alaska would, in a few short years, become a state, 
thereby releasing the necessity of this expenditure as under 
statehood it would assume its cost of government. 

(b) The road would be a great contribution to the welfare 
of American citizens now living in Alaska under adverse 
conditions, by providing a physical connection with the vast 
continental road system. 

(c) Opening of new country that is now practically in- 
accessible, giving opportunity for settlement, investment of 
capital, and employment. 

(d) The new road would make accessible to the conti- 
nental highway system the existing road net in central 
Alaska comprising about 900 miles, providing a new and 
valuable area for exploration, for recreation, or for business 
purposes. 

(e) The highway would foster air commerce with Alaska 
by furnishing a guiding landmark and providing service to 
aviators along the most practicable flying route to the in- 
terior of the Territory and to Asia. 

(f) Promotion of friendly relations between citizens of 
the United States and Canada, 

The Commissioners submitted the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That negotiation be conducted with the Government of 
Canada with a view to ascertaining the attitude of Canada with 

t to entering into an agreement whereby each Government 
within its own borders would undertake to survey and locate the 
best and most practicable route for a highway which would con- 
nect the northwestern part of the United States with British Co- 
lumbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, prepare specifications and 
reliable estimates of cost and resulting benefits of said project, 
and investigate plans for financing the project. The respective 

tions should be authorized to communicate directly with 
each other for the purpose of coordination. 

2. That if such agreement be reached, suitable allotments or 
sppropriationa should be made available to the Alaska Road Com- 
mission for carrying out the purposes of the agreement. 

3. That the respective Governments in formulating their road- 
construction programs conform so far as practicable in their own 
interests to the general route proposed for this highway so that 
as many as possible of the local projects will be available for and 
form a part of the main project. 

4. That consideration be given by the road-building agencies of 
Alaska and Yukon Territory to the construction of the Fairbanks- 
Dawson Road without waiting 8155 the adoption of Rer entire proj- 
ect, in order to develop the intermediate territory and provide an 


early connection between these two communities, as well as com- 
plete a vital link in the proposed through highway. 

It is now necessary that we follow through. The purpose 
of the bill, so introduced, is to do just that. It contains no 
appropriation because, as its author, I feel that there are 
any number of prominent men and women in the Pacific 
Northwest so vitally interested in this project that they would 
be more than glad to give, not only their time but their own 
money, to serve on such a commission in the hope that the 
road might be built. I have been reliably informed that the 
Government at Ottawa is willing and ready to receive such a 
commission for negotiations. The Provincial House of Par- 
liament of the Province of British Columbia is more than 
anxious to cooperate and have so resolved on many occasions. 
The citizens of the Pacific Northwest, of the United States, 
of British Columbia, and of the entire Pacific coast, will be 
glad to aid. 

I fully realize that the Department of State may have 
the present authority to begin such negotiations. It is not 
the purpose of this legislation to deny them that right if it 
exists. Rather it is hoped that this proposed commission 
could work under the direction of the President and the De- 
partment of State to the end of helping that Department 
complete this necessary work. The Department should have 
no objections to this. They are confronted with many tasks 
involving the entire relations of the United States with the 
world and I can appreciate that the matter of the Alaska 
Highway might be easily considered by them as only one of 
the many things to be done. I can further appreciate that 
the multiplicity of things to be done might relegate this proj- 
ect, so important to the Pacific Northwest, into the back- 
ground. This commission would have a specific job. It 
would work with no other purpose in mind and could, there- 
fore, perform an excellent cooperative function with the 
Department. I am sure that the Department of State, under 
the able leadership of the Secretary, Mr. Hull, will give every 
aid. 

Finish the Grand Coulee project with its resulting power 
and irrigation development, join up this district and the 
Pacific Coast States with other similar power projects in 
the far West with a connecting road to rich Alaska, and it is 
my prediction that the economic growth of the Pacific North- 

west will be assured. All America will be caught in its result- 
ing benefits. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Congress, without 
delay, will give its cooperation to this worthy enterprise. 


Colorado-Big Thompson Reclamation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. ALVA B. ADAMS, OF COLORADO, REFUT- 
ING INACCURATE AND MISLEADING PROPAGANDA AGAINST 
COLORADO-BIG THOMPSON RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, much inaccurate 
and misleading propaganda has been sent to Congressmen 
by various organizations opposing the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son reclamation project. This propaganda has emanated 
almost exclusively from organizations and persons who are 
unfamiliar with conditions in the State of Colorado but who 
profess to be the self-appointed guardians of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, which most of them have never even 
visited. The Colorado delegation in both Senate and House, 
all of whom are thoroughly familiar with local conditions in 
our State, and who are zealous to preserve unimpaired the 
beauty of Rocky Mountain National Park, unanimously 
favor this much-needed project. 
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Recently Senator Atva B. Apams, of Colorado, who was 
born and has spent his entire life in our State, sent the 
following personal letter to each Member of the House of 
Representatives: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
July 7, 1937. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Because of misleading propaganda being 
circulated among the Members of Congress in opposition to the 
construction of the Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation project, 
the following facts are called to your attention: 

(1) The project is a conservation measure. It will preserve for 

and generations water which otherwise would be 
wasted and lost. It will not cost the United States Treasury a 
single cent. Its cost will be paid exclusively from the eee 
fund, which will be reimbursed by the water users. 

(2) Neither portal of the proposed tunnel is within the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. In the construction and the operation 
of the project not so much as a square inch of the surface of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park will be used, let alone impaired. 

(3) The tunnel will not interfere with existing streams or lakes 
within the Rocky Mountain National Park. The project will beau- 
tify Grand Lake and stabilize its water level. 

(4) The debris from the western half of the tunnel will be used 


cally reserved in the act creating the park. 
The statute provides: “The United States Reclamation Service may 
enter upon and utilize for flowage or other purposes any area 


Government 5 
1915, ch. 19, sec. 1, Stat. 798.) The right so reserved is without 
limitation. Statements to the contrary in propaganda circulars are 
untrue. 

Colorado has no greater resource than its scenic attractions. 
None are more interested or concerned in preserving the resources 
of their State, nor better informed, than the Members of Congress 
from Colorado, all of whom approve this project. 

I enclose copy of the report on this measure submitted by the 
Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. Further de- 
tailed information will be found in Senate Document No, 80 of 
current session. 

Sincerely yours, 
Atva B. ApaMs. 


American People— Agriculture, White Collar, 
Labor—Want to Improve Their Status. All 
Citizens Should Organize to Maintain Decent 
Standards. Public Opinion Must Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, DELIV- 
ERED SUNDAY, JUNE 27, AT SPARROWS POINT, FINNISH 
HALL, BALTIMORE, MD., BEFORE STEEL WORKERS’ ORGAN- 
IZING COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently made a speech 
in Baltimore to a group of steel workers. It was at the 
Finnish Hall, Sparrows Point, out by the heavy industrial 
section of Baltimore. 

The speech I delivered was as follows: 

C. I. O., A. F. OF L., RAIL BROTHERHOODS, ALL HAVE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


Friends and fellow Americans, I have enjoyed very much the 
speeches today. Just about the whole subject of labor organization 
has been covered. However, this is a committee of the Steel Work- 


In America today there is great excite- 
ment, and, I think, a great deal of misunderstanding about the 
labor situation. 


First of all, I take the position that I am for any labor organ- 
ization which is doing a good job. I do not favor any o — 
ization over another. I do not place A. F. of L. as better than 
the C. I. O., or vice versa; I am for both, and I am for the rail 
organizations as well. 

But I am, as I said, for whatever rennison is dominant in 
a particular field. The Steel Work: Organizing Committee is 
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the dominant one in the field of steel. I don’t believe anybody 
doubts this—at least there is no substantive movement to organize 
steel by the A. F. of L. 


FARM LEGISLATION IMPORTANT AS THAT OF LABOR 


Fellow Americans, you have heard a great deal about labor lately. 
But just to start with, so we can understand the national situa- 
tion, I am going to talk a little bit about the subject of farming. 

Many of you came from farms. Most of you sympathize with 
the farmers. In fact, I think all of you sympathize with them. 
I want you to know that if labor is to succeed in this country 
you must have a sympathetic understanding of the farmers’ 
problems, 

But there is a great move in this country to prejudice the 
farmer against the man who belongs to a union. In fact, today 
there is a harder and more vicious fight being made against labor 
than ever before in the history of the country. Even in the old 
days, when the Knights of Labor were broken up, and later the 
A. F. of L. unions were beaten down for trying to organize, the 
fight was not so bitter—it was not then so necessary. But now 
the people have made up their minds to organize, the big indus- 
trialists—at least a few stubborn ones—have decided that labor 
shall not organize. 


MANY FARM JOURNALS MISLEAD FARMERS ON LABOR 


Propaganda is printed in the farm journals denouncing the labor 
organizations. This is done to get the farm vote split away from 
the labor vote. 

Why do many farm journals try to prejudice the farmers against 
the worker in the city? The answer is their advertisements. The 
subscription price to agricultural magazines is generally very small. 
Some journals sell subscriptions that last many years for some 
small sum like 50 cents. 

The advertising in these agricultural mazagines is not just of 
agricultural equipment; it is generally of all kinds of industrial 
products of the very tions and tions who employ 
you. Therefore, the proposition is to divide and destroy the farm 
and the city element. 

LABOR FAVORS FARMERS GETTING SQUARE DEAL 


Therefore, I think you should make it plain that you want the 
farmer to get a square deal, and that you want him to have good 
agricultural legislation, so that he can make cost of production 
plus a decent profit. All in favor say aye! [Shouts of “Aye.”] 
That’s fine! [Applause.] 

Of course, my fellow citizens, everyone knows that when labor is 
employed and gets decent wages the farmer can sell more products 
at fair prices. When there is a deep depression and industry is 
not making any money, the farmer is in a very tragic shape and 
his prices go to pieces. 

Therefore, we must agree that we want every American, not only 
the industrial worker but the farmer, the tenant, the share- 
cropper, the white-collar worker, and the businessman to get a 
square deal. [Applause.] 

Now, my fellow Americans, why do we organize? Why do you 
want to organize? You are often told that you shouldn’t get in 
the clutches of crooked labor organizers. 


CROOKS ARE IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND EVERYWHERE ELSE 


Why, of course, there have been crooks in the labor movement, 
and there are still crooks in the labor movement. [Laughter.] 
But that doesn’t mean that you should refuse to join a labor 
organization any more than a man should refuse to discharge 
his duties of citizenship because there happen to be crooked 
politicians or quit doing business with merchants because there are 
some crooked businessmen. 

What you should do is to work together and try to build up 
young men like this [indicating the(Becretary]. How old are 
you, son? Twenty-one? Well, you stay with this organization, 
learn to be an honest leader, do your duty, and try not only to 
protect yourself but your fellow Americans from burned 
up by the time you are 35 years old and being kicked out on the 
street like so much worthless metal. Yes; that is one reason you 
ought to organize. 

WHY ORGANIZE? DO IT JUST LIKE BANKERS, STEEL COMPANIES 

But there are many other reasons you ought to organize. You 
either have families or you will have them; if you haven't, 
you want the American people to get a square d Certainly 
it is a sensible thing to organize, just as bankers, businessmen, 
and steel corporations are organized. And the fact that you have 
made mistakes or will make mistakes is no reason not to organize. 

Yes; you want a roof over your head, and not a leaky one. 
You want a house to live in and not just a miserable shack 
that is hot in the summer time and cold in the winter, and is 
too small. 

You want to send your kids to school and educate them so 
that they will not be just as good as you are, but better than 
you are; who will be healthy, moral, decent, good Christian 
American citizens who can live happily in a free country. 

Yes; I say, what is wrong with organization? Oh, they say, 
“These ‘radicals’ are leading you astray.” But you will certainly 
be led astray if you are left helpless, burnt up, and 
kicked out while you are still young men. Sure, the way to 
protect your country and fellow Americans is to see that we 
have decent standards of honest work and decent living for 
everybody. 


“BUSINESSMEN” MAINTAINED BY HIGH WAGES OF “WORKINGMEN” 


There seems to haye grown up in this country a distinction 
between a “businessman” and a “workingman.” I would like 
to know how a businessman is going to sell any goods if there are 
thousands of badly paid workers who have no money with 
which to buy? It is nonsense, my fellow citizens. The business- 
man is dependent on the workers and the workers are dependent 
on the businessman. The businessman is frequently . misled 
by propaganda that just cuts his own profits. 

Now, speaking of vicious propaganda, the propaganda against 
the labor movement, as I said in the beginning, is the worst in 
the history of the United States. You are charged with all manner 
of violence, although the facts show that the Chicago police at- 
tacked the steel workers and killed 10 of them, and although 
photographs show distinctly that those distributing pamphlets were 
attacked and beaten up by so-called “service men”, who were really 
thugs in the employ of Ford. 

All of this has been distinctly proven and it has been shown 
that the violence has practically all been by the police. In any 
event, no policemen have been hurt, but dozens of workers have 
been hurt and a great many of them killed. 


PUBLIC OPINION MUST DECIDE 


After all, what must you do? It seems to me that you must 
appeal to public opinion. Now, take the Baltimore Sun. It’s not 
going out of its way to nurse anybody in a strike, III admit that. 
But it’s a pretty honest, decent newspaper. If you have any griev- 
ances and you think the public ought to know about it get together 
& committee and go to see the Baltimore Sun and tell them the 
situation. I do not know, but I think they will print what you say. 

Let business know, let the average American know, that you de- 
spise violence and that all you want is a fair break. All you want 
is your constitutional rights as an American citizen, 

Speaking about the Constitution, you hear a lot of rot today 
about trying to “pack” the Supreme Court. I am not going to 
deliver a long speech on the Supreme Court issue. The main issue 
has been ignored by most everybody on both sides. 

But the main issue, my friends, without getting into a long legal 
argument is that the judges have gone far beyond their powers. 
They are not minding their own business. People say that the Su- 
preme Court is n. to preserve the religious and civil liberties 
of the American people. That may be true as to States, but in all 
the history of the Supreme Court they have never declared an act 
cf Congress unconstitutional which violated civil or religious lib- 
erties. The only possible case was when, right after the Civil War, 
Confederate soldiers were denied the right to practice law before 
the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court rightly held that law 
unconstitutional, 


THE CONSTITUTION IS PLAIN AND EASY TO READ 


Fellow Americans, you know a little about the Constitution 
yourself. You know that Congress would not dare to try and 
establish a State church and require you to attend such a church; 
you know that Congress would not dare to try and abolish news- 
papers and freedom of speech; in other words, you know the Con- 
stitution yourself and so do the Congressmen. 

What the Supreme Court has done is to go out of their way to 
declare the acts of your representatives unconstitutional. That is, 
knock out your laws. 


GUFFEY, A. A. A. CASES VIOLATED NO RIGHTS—BUT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


For instance, the Guffey Coal Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. In the Guffey coal case no coal worker or any State 
were complaining that their rights were being violated—but 
the Supreme Court said they were protecting States’ rights and 
the rights of labor and declared the act unconstitutional! That 
was by using some devious and meaningless phrase like “due proc- 
ess” which nobody understood. That is to say, everybody under- 
stands and knows that it simply didn't meet with the ideas of the 
judges. 

As for the agricultural adjustment case, it was about the same 
way. They used due process to knock out a law which was bene- 
fiting, not only the farmer but industry. There again no farmer 
and no State was complaining—but the Court went ahead pretend- 
ing they were protecting States’ rights and the farmers. 

Therefore, the Supreme Court should confine itself to main- 
taining the liberty of the people, settling conflicts of the laws, 
declaring State laws unconstitutional when necessary, and of 
carrying out and enforcing the national laws rather than breaking 
them down. 


AESOP’S FABLES—“IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH”—QUITE TRUE 


Now, my fellow Americans, let me tell you a story that was in 
Aesop's Fables. Once there was an old man who was about to 
die. He brought his sons around him. He told them to go out 
into the yard and bring in several sticks. When he gave them one 
at a time they broke each stick very easily. But when he put all 
of the sticks together none of his sons could break the bundle. 

But let me read out of these old fables, written over 2,500 years 
ago but still quite true: 


FABLES OF AESOP 


“The father and his sons 
“A father had a family of sons who were perpetually quarrelling 
among themselves. When he failed to heal their disputes by his 
exhortations, he determined to give them a practical illustration 
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of evils of disunion; and for this purpose he one day told them 
to bring him a bundle of sticks. 

“When they had done so, he placed the faggot into the hands 
of each of them in succession, and ordered them to break it in 
pieces. They each tried with all their strength, and were not 
able to do it. 

“He next unclosed the faggot, and took the sticks separately, 
one by one, and again put them into their hands, on which they 
broke them easily. 


faggot, uninjured by all the attempts of your enemies; but if 
yom are divided among yourselves, you will be broken as easily as 
these sticks.“ 

MOTTO: IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH 
Therefore, my fellow Americans, I advise you to follow this wise 
old advice: LETO RE ADEE TO EE POOE ae ter: 


separate pieces 

Remember this, my fellow Americans, there is today a great 
rise of the American people to demand and preserve their liber- 
ties, to gain a higher economic status, and for everyone to have a 
right to live like human beings. 

That movement, I repeat, is not mixed in personalities, but is a 
movement of the people. Therefore stick together, work together, 
and thereby improve the status of all of us as American citizens. 


President Vetoes Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, sometime ago the House and Senate, by 
almost unanimous vote, passed the bill H. R. 6763, which 
continued for the year beginning July 1, 1937, the interest on 
loans with the farm land banks, and this rate shall 
go to 4 percent on July 1, 1938. It fixed the rate of interest 
at 4 percent on commissioner’s loans. As to the 3% percent 
this merely extends an emergency act that has been in 
force for 2 years. The President has vetoed this bill and 
has attempted to set at naught the almost unanimous action 
of the House and Senate. The Committees on Agriculture of 
the House and Senate made careful study of this problem, 
and they strongly favored this measure. ; 

Our colleague [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, advises that his great committee has considered 
the President’s veto message; and notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s veto, this committee, by practically unanimous action, 
has urged the House to override the President’s veto. I 
favored this legislation when it was before the House. I 
believed then, and still believe, that it is proper, necessary, 
and just legislation, and I shall vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

The primary purpose of this legislation is to lessen the 
foreclosure and sale of farms. The Government is fore- 
closing and selling farms by the thousands and thousands. 
Farmers and their families are being deprived of their 
homes. We are creating more tenant farmers. It is be- 
lieved by fixing this rate of interest thousands of farmers 
will be able to make the payments and save their farms. 

A short time ago the President urged Congress to pass 
what is known as the farm-tenancy bill. The House and 
Senate by an overwhelming vote passed that bill, and it will 
now go to the President for his approval or veto. The pri- 
mary purpose of that bill was to make it possible for ener- 
getic tenant farmers and sharecroppers to own their own 
farms. That bill going to the President for his approval, 
as finally passed, provides that the Government shall loan 
to tenants and sharecroppers the money with which to buy 
farms at 3-percent interest and 40 years in which to make 
the payments, 


Under that bill not more than one tenant on an average 
for each county in the United States for this year would 
have the opportunity to buy a farm with Government money 
and become a farm owner, and in 3 years’ time, with the 
sum of money provided in that bill, there could not be more 
than nine farmers on an average for each county in the 
United States who could acquire a farm with this Govern- 
ment money. I spoke and voted for that bill, although I 
realized it was less than a gesture. There is nothing that 
could add so much to the stability of our country and its 
institutions as to have the country filled up with home 
owners, and the farm-tenancy bill may develop a policy 
in the end that will be helpful to worthy farm tenants, as 
well as our country. 

SAVE THE FARMS AND HOMES 

While it is important to create as many farm owners out of 
farm tenants and sharecroppers as is reasonably possible, we 
must realize that it is quite as important to do what reason- 
ably can be done to keep farm owners from becoming farm 
tenants and sharecroppers. Iam informed that before the end 
of this fiscal year the Government alone will have foreclosed 
on more than 160,000 farm homes, and it has already fore- 
closed, or is in the act of foreclosing, on a little less than 
100,000 urban homes. In other words, under the Govern- 
ment’s policies, we are making many times more tenant farm- 
ers, Sharecroppers, and tenants out of farm owners than we 
are making farm owners out of tenant and sharecrop farmers. 

It is a tragedy when a home owner in a city or town loses 
his home, but at the same time he may still keep his job. How 
much more tragic is it when a farmer’s home is sold. He not 
only loses his home but at the same time he loses the jobs for 
himself and his family. 

The national debt is now approximately thirty-six and a 
half billion dollars. I am informed that on an average this is 
financed by the Government at less than 234-percent interest, 
and there is no reason why the Government should lose much, 
if anything, in financing these land-bank and commissioner’s 
loans at 344- and 4-percent interest, respectively. 

Congress has appropriated and turned over to the Presi- 
dent approximately $16,000,000,000 for recovery and relief 
since March 4, 1933. Literally billions of dollars of this 
money have been wasted, and millions of people are in no 
better condition now than they were on March 4, 1933. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, reports there are still 8,000,000 workers out of work. 

The bill before us is not a boondoggling proposition. It 
is saving farms and homes and the jobs of these farm owners 
and their families. This measure will enable these farmers 
and their families to help themselves, and if this same policy 
had been pursued along other lines, the people of this 
Nation today would be in much better condition and we 
would not have a national debt $10,000,000,000 more than 
it was at the end of the great World War. 

Since the President has vetoed this measure for 3½ - and 
4-percent interest, respectively, will he now veto the farm- 
tenancy bill, which fixes a rate of 3 percent and gives the 
borrowers 40 years in which to pay the money back? 

PRESIDENT INCONSISTENT 

The President has much to say about the Supreme Court 
invalidating the unconstitutional acts of Congress. Since 
the founding of this Government Congress has enacted ap- 
proximately 29,000 general laws, and the Supreme Court has 
considered around 40,000 cases. In nearly 150 years the Su- 
preme Court has overturned only 67 acts or parts of acts of 
Congress, while President Roosevelt in a little over 4 years 
has by his veto attempted to overturn about 225 acts of Con- 
gress. He should heap less abuse on the Supreme Court or 
have more consideration for the acts of Congress himself. 

I am unable to see how the President can claim to be a real 
friend of the downtrodden farmers and veto a meritorious 
measure such as this is, and which received almost the unani- 
mous support of the House and Senate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK, TO THE 
LONG ISLAND ASSEMBLY, FOURTH DEGREE, KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
was delivered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mean] 
at the Independence Day celebration of the Long Island 
Assembly, Fourth Degree, Knights of Columbus: 


For over 160 years at each of these recurring anniversaries ora- 
tors, leaders, and statesmen have strained their energies in ex- 
pounding the origin, the character, and the glories of this day we 
celebrate. It shall not be my purpose, therefore, to dwell at length 
on the history nor to enlarge upon the principles which made our 
Republic free and gave to us independence. 

There is much to be attained from a wholesome revival, to its 
fullest degree of that fine sentiment which motivated the patriots 
in proclaiming our independence and in exercising their inalien- 
able right of establishing here a representative parliamentary 
system of government. 

In a revival of this patriotic sentiment at this particular time, 
we are strengthening the defenses of democratic institutions, 
weakening the opposition from within and from without, and pro- 
viding a ray of hope for the unfortunate citizens of other countries 
who look to America for the restoration of representative gov- 
ernment. 

The memories of the glorious past, the achievements of our 
splendid statesmen, the heroism of our great military leaders will 
always be enshrined in our hearts. Our task, however, like theirs, 
is to overcome the difficulties of our day, to make sure that we 
bequeath to our posterity the liberties their efforts gave to us. 

We must have the heart to meet present emergencies or these 
celebrations are worse than useless. We must realize that the 
principles of human liberty are not safe until we inscribe them 
in letters of living light in the hearts and in the minds of our 
people. We must inspire the downtrodden and oppressed of other 
governments with a love for our own sacred traditions and institu- 
tions. We must retain by our own perseverance the institutions 
of government which are the natural inherent prerogatives of 
mankind everywhere. We must make democracy secure for our 
own posterity by our loyalty to its principles. We must also make 
democracy a possibility for the oppressed of other lands by the 
example of our citizens, by the superior effectiveness of our 
Government. 

We, therefore, have a duty to perform, a responsibility to carry 
forward, an ideal to perpetuate. Our task is to prove to the world 
the value of our form of government. 

To understand the position that we hold in the world, we must 
understand the principles upon which our Republic was founded. 
We must be able to defend wisely and with understanding the 
philosophy that triumphed in the decisions of our Continental 
Congress. Heresies that are flung at our form of government by 
the advocates of the strange systems now crushing the peoples of 
Europe must be denied and defeated by an intelligent, a militant. 
and a patriotic citizenship. 

The assumption that the right of property is the first object of 
our Government, and that the Revolution was provoked by the 
invasion of those rights is at variance with the true spirit of the 
Revolution, it is not in keeping with the record of our continental 
debates, nor our untemporary legislative measures. 

The charge that the reins of government and the responsibilities 
of State cannot be entrusted to the masses of the people is an 
untruth disproved by our leadership in this world-wide economic 
crisis, 

The challenge of the so-called new modern totalitarian State, 
which holds that religion and government cannot continue in 
accord, must be by those who believe in the liberties for 
which our Nation was established. All these heresies spring from 
the same source. They are the offspring of communism or fas- 
cism, of the despot and the dictator. They are fostered through 
the enforced ignorance or suppression of a subjected people. De- 
mocracy must triumph and with it religion, and men must be free, 

Here we have preserved the human rights of economic oppor- 
tunity, social equality, religious liberty, freedom of speech, press, 
and petition. Military regimentation, dictatorship, and suppres- 
sion of public will are foreign to us. A matchless record, one no 
3 can equal—one that speaks well for a government of 
the ple. 

Oren century and a half we have supported and maintained a 
capitalistic system essential to the progress of a democracy, adopt- 
ing reforms as new conditions and experience required, and keeping 
our Nation always abreast of the time in which we live. * *% * 
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We take our place today as the last bulwark of democracy. Our 
forefathers pioneered in representative government. Here gov- 
ernment was founded to secure and preserve the personal liberties 
and individual opportunities lacking in other countries. Freedom 
of speech and ‘press, liberty of conscience, equality in political 
opportunities—these were the pillars on which the new Nation 
of the West rested. They were the tenets of a new civilization 
we gave to the world in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 

Today socialism, communism, nazi-ism, fascism, lead the Euro- 
pean parade of violent, oppressive forms of government. Weak- 
ened, distorted republics, tottering monarchies, and then a suc- 
cession of military dictatorships circle the globe. Revolt, 
revolution, bloodshed, civil strife, panic, wholesale splintering of 
representative governments, is the world’s pitiful predicament 
today. In Europe and in the Orient representative government 
has been stopped in its tracks. In the United States of America, 
however, representative democracy continues to shine unabated, 
That light, beckoning the world back to safe, sound, sensible gov- 
ernment, must never fail. 


Low Interest Rates for Farmers and Grasshopper 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, we have two very important 
matters before us today. One is the President's veto of our 
bill which would extend for another year the 344-percent 
interest rate on Federal land-bank loans to farmers. The 
other is the bill which we were able to get passed favorably 
by the Appropriations Committee to rush another million 
dollars out to farmers for material to kill grasshoppers which 
are now beginning to attack our corn. 

I plead with this House to override the President’s veto on 
the lower interest rate bill and I plead with the House to 
give us a unanimous vote on the million dollars for grass- 
hopper control. I will endeavor to give the membership my 
reasons for this plea. 

First, we are told that the farmers are now prosperous; 
that the farmers’ income now is great; that the depression 
among farmers is over; that the farmer has recovered; that 
this bill represents a subsidy by which we are just handing 
the farmers thirty or forty millions of dollars. 

My answer to that, Mr. Speaker, is that, so far as the Third 
District of Nebraska is concerned, these arguments do not 
fit our case. None of those arguments can apply to the 
farmers in my district. They are not prosperous; they have 
not recovered; their income has not increased. 

First, Mr. Speaker, the farmers in my district who had 
the nerve and courage to stay on their farms throughout the 
last drought are far from prospercus, and for their very cour- 
age and bravery in remaining on the farm they should be 
given every possible aid we can give them at this very mo- 
ment. Thousands of farmers have left our State because of 
the drought and many have been forced on relief. 

To prove to you that our farmers are not prosperous, let 
me give you this excerpt taken at random from various 
letters from farmers in my district: 

One of our most respected farm citizens lived on an income of 
from 75 cents to $1.75 a week all winter and spring, and their 
meals consisted mostly of bread and milk. These people could not 
get a grant because they had a few poor old cows; these cows 
were so poor that three of them died. These represent some of 
the best people in our farming country. They are the son and 
daughter of some of our first settlers They are industrious, in- 
telligent, and economical. They are the people that took less than 
nothing for their crops from 1931 to 1934. Then they had to pay 
three to four times as much for feed and seed in 1935 as they received 
last year for their crop. Then came 1936, and not a vegetable was 
grown and not a pound of grain. Not enough feed for their stock. 
That stock was so poor it would scarcely pay selling expenses on 
the market. This illustration can be well related by thousands of 
other families throughout the third district of Nebraska that was 
drought stricken and bug infested. 

Here is another case: A family of six—father and mother, 
with four fine children—have lived on an average income of 
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less than $2.75 a week since the Ist of last March. These are 
some of the many farmers who say they do not mind going 


unemployed in the city. A city home owner when he loses 
his home can still apply for relief or for a job or rent a home. 


land from which he digs a living and from which he digs the 
daily bread for all of us. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the prices of farm products 
But what good does that do to the farmers 


Third, Mr. Speaker, the charge that the depression is 
over on the farm is absolutely not true in my district. The 
depression there is just as great today as it was when it first 
struck us. 

Fourth, Mr. Speaker, so far as subsidizing the farmer is 
concerned—and that is what is charged here by those favor- 
ing the veto of this bill—I say that I am in favor of sub- 
sidizing the farmer in my district at this time. It is far 
better to subsidize him and keep him on the farm, where 
he can raise food for you to eat, than to throw him off the 
farm and force him into the towns on relief. On one hand 
we pass a farm-tenancy bill to put tenants on a farm 
which we tell him he can buy at a low rate of interest from 
his Government, while on the other hand we raise the rate 
of interest on a farmer who has the gumption to fight 
cutworms, grasshoppers, and drought and still stay on the 
farm. By raising his interest rate you just help the pesti- 
lence and plagues to drive him away from his home. 

Even though it represents a small subsidy for the farmer, 
how can you justify a vote against this bill when you know 
that this administration has subsidized private industry, 
such as the banks, the railroads, and right now this ad- 
ministration is giving hundreds of millions of our dollars to 
the shipping trusts for 1-percent interest, and in many 
cases these loans are, in effect, grants to the shipbuilders. 
Why not give the farming business the same advantage? 
If you do not override this veto, you will be driving thou- 
sands of farmers away from their homes. I say vote this 
veto down and set a principle here that this Congress favors 
lower rates of interest on all farm loans. 

Regarding our bill for an additional million dollars for 
grasshopper control, Mr. Speaker, you realize that we came 
here and got an authorization for two millions. The Bureau 
of Entomology told us at that time that two millions were 
needed. This House indicated that if the need should come 
they would favor the additional million, but you gave us but 
one million. For 6 weeks I have been endeavoring to get this 
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additional money out to the farmers who have been telling 
me of the great damage done by the grasshoppers. What 
poison was sent to us was insufficient. Farmers tell me they 
have had success in killing the hoppers with this poison, but 
the amount of material was too small to do much good. Many 
oat fields were cut to keep the hoppers from devouring them. 
The wheat has been cut. But now the hoppers are ready to 
attack the cornfields. Corn is our main crop. We have not 
an ear of corn left in my district. Every kernel fed there now 
is imported and is fed on arrival. So I pray that we can save 
this corn crop. The time element is most important. I hope 
that we can get some more of this material out to my district 
so that it will do some good, but any delay here will be fatal. 
I hope the Senate will change its rules and let this bill go 
through for the sake of the corn crop in my district. I ask 
you, gentlemen, when this bill comes up to give it your vote. 
It will mean bread and butter to thousands of brave farmers 
who today are praying for rain and praying for something 
which will stop the invasion of this grasshopper horde. 


Colorado Congressional Delegation Unanimously 
Urge Approval of Colorado-Big Thompson Recla- 
mation Project 
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OF COLORADO 
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Wednesday, July 14, 1937 


FROM BOTH SENATORS AND ALL CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the entire Colorado 
delegation in the Congress is unanimous in earnestly request- 
ing the House of Representatives to concur in the Senate 
amendment to the Interior Department appropriation bill, 
which provides $900,000 from the reclamation fund for begin- 
ning construction of the Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation 
project. This Senate amendment will come up for a separate 
vote in the House of Representatives on Thursday, July 15, 
during the consideration of the conference report on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 

A letter urging approval of this project and signed by 
Senators Ava B. Apams and Epwin C. Jonnson, and by Con- 
gressmen FRED CUMMINGS, JOHN A, Martin, and LAWRENCE 
Lewis, of Colorado, is being sent today to each Member of the 
House, together with copy of a separate letter from the 
Honorable Epwarp T. TAYLOR, the beloved dean of the Colo- 
rado delegation, who is chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives. By reason of the 
fact that Congressman Taytor of Colorado is now resting 
and recuperating from a recent illness in a suburb of Wash- 
ington, it was not convenient to secure his signature to the 
joint letter signed by all other Members of the House and 
Senate from Colorado. But he evidenced his interest by 
sending to a Member of the Colorado delegation a separate 
letter expressing the hope that the House would concur in 
the Senate amendment providing for this much-needed 
project. 

These letters are as follows: 

WasHincTon, D. C., July 14, 1937. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The entire Colorado nal delegation 
earnestly urge that you support the Senate amendment to the 
Interior Department appropriation bill which provides $900,000 
from the reclamation fund for beginning the construction of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation project. 

No 8 greater interest kher welfare of Colorado than the 


Senators ves or would oppose more 
bitterly any project which would impair the scenic attractions of 
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their State, which they recognize are among the greatest resources 
of Colorado. 

From personal knowledge, the Colorado delegation wish to as- 
sure you that fears that the project will impair or the 
Rocky Mountain National Park or commercialize it, or set a prece- 
dent for the commercialization of other parks, are entirely un- 
founded. Those who have protested against the project doubtless 
are sincere, but their objections are based upon misinformation. 

The Honorable EDWanD T. TarLon, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who is now recuperating from a recent 
illness, wrote to a member of the delegation the following letter: 

“Inasmuch as all differences concerning the Colorado-Big 
Thompson reclamation project have recently been adjusted be- 
tween the representatives of the eastern slope and the western 
slope of Colorado and in a manner satisfactory to my constituents, 
I sincerely hope the House will concur in the Senate amendment 
to the Interior Department appropriation bill which provides 
$900,000 for beginning construction of this project.” 

The act of Congress creating Rocky Mountain National Park 
recognized the advisability of this project and specifically reserved 
the right to the Reclamation Service to enter the park for its 


construction. 
The request for the appropriation was ted first to the 


Senate because an agreement essential to settlement of differences 
between eastern and western sections of Colorado was not con- 
cluded until after the Interior Department appropriation bill had 
passed the House. 

The amendment made by the Senate is supported by a bill 
(S. 2681) authorizing the construction, which has passed the 
Senate and has been reported favorably by unanimous vote of the 
House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation after full 
hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
Atva B. ADAMS. 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON. 
LAWRENCE LEWIS. 
FRED CUMMINGS. 
JOHN A. MARTIN. 
The separate letter from Congressman TAYLOR of Colorado 


is as follows: 
Hovst or REPRESENTA’ 


TIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1937. 
Hon. Lawrence Lewis, M. C., 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear LAWRENCE: Inasmuch as all differences concerning the 
Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation project have recently been 
adjusted between the representatives of the eastern slope and the 
western slope of Colorado, and in a manner satisfactory to my con- 
stituents, I sincerely hope the House will concur in the Senate 
amendment to the Interior Department appropriation bill which 
provides $900,000 for beginning construction of this project. 

Very cordially yours, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR. 

For detailed information concerning the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project Members are referred— 

To Senate Document No. 80, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session, being Synopsis of Report on “Plan of development 
and cost estimate prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior”, which has been studying the 
project for over 2 years. 

To Senate Report No. 775 of current session by Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

To House Report No. 1180 of current session by House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and to the 
printed transcript of extended hearings before this House 
committee. 

To extension of remarks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on pages 1722-1724, 1725, 1736-1739, 1777. 

The Colorado congressional delegation trust that the House 
will approve this meritorious project by voting to concur in 
the Senate amendment to the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill appropriating $900,000 from the reclamation 
fund to start construction. 


Foods, Drugs, and Cosmetics 


— 
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HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, a food, drug, and cosmetic 
bill is wanted by the country so that full protection may be 
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given our people in the purchase and consumption of foods 
and the purchase and use of drugs, medicines, and cosmetics. 
Our people must be fully safeguarded against false and mis- 
leading advertising mediums and unfair and deceptive prac- 
tices and methods of dealers in impure and adulterated 
foods and dangerous and fake drugs, medicines, and cos- 
metics. 

Any bill or bills passed by the Congress to be effective 
must act as a deterrent to the faker and quack, and the 
only way. to stop them is to provide penalties for the dis- 
semination of false advertisements. Orders to cease and 
desist and remedies by injunction will not suffice. 

The country should interest itself in the legislation about 
to come before Congress. There is danger that the pro- 
posed bills will not meet the exigencies and that the quack 
and faker will continue to ply their trade and do business 
in the same old way with impunity. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I include 
a copyrighted article worthy of universal attention, even 
though it deals with only a small part of the quackery and 
schemes in vogue. It was written by Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, in the Chicago Daily News, and reprinted by per- 
mission in the Consumers’ Digest for July 1937, as follows: 

THE PRIZE CONTEST Is a LOTTERY 
(By Howard Vincent O’Brien) 

With scorn and indignation most Americans reject the idea of a 
lottery. Such iniquitous devices may be all right for backward peo- 
ples, they argue, but for an enlightened country like ours it would 
never do. Call it any high-sounding name you will, they say, it 
remains nothing but gambling. 

Well, all right. But if the present craze for prize contests isn’t 
rooted in gambling, I don’t know where its roots are. The plain 
fact is that when the makers of the Lady Diana Woven Wire Face 
Cloth offer $10,000 and a trip to Europe to the person who contrib- 
utes the best last line to a limerick it is conducting a lottery and 
nothing else. 

Oh, yes, lotteries are forbidden by law, while prize contests enjoy 
the blessing of the post office. But the prize contest is a lottery 
nonetheless. Instead of buying a ticket, as is done in more primi- 
tive countries, you get a label or a couple of box tops to go with 
your entry. Your last line or puzzle solution will be one of perhaps 
a million. It will be carefully read—the law is always observed— 
and out of several carloads of entries yours may be one of the 
hundred or so which go to the final judges. 

The difference between the best and the worst of the answers 
being negligible, one person’s chance of winning is precisely as 
good as any other person’s chances. Ergo, as the philosophers say, 
rat prize contest, with rare and unimportant exceptions, is a 

ottery. 
SUCKERS 


A foreigner listening to our radio programs would conclude that 
not only are we a people given to sticking our heads in the sand 
and lotteries while we go enthusiastically for prize con- 
tests but we are also the most gullible race on which the sun 
shines. 

Vast sums are expended on radio programs, and it is obvious 
that they would not be spent if they did not pay. The people 
listen to the seductive nonsense of the radio announcers and buy 
the potions and lotions they talk about. 

I would estimate that at least half the advertising on the air is 
devoted to cures of ailments and methods of making a woman 
beautiful. The great American sucker spends millions, apparently, 
on the relief of heartburn alone. With the fervor of a martyr, he 
empties his pockets to make his stomach acid, while his wife goes 
hungry that she may have a skin he loves to touch. 

The credulity of the American is sublime. Without reservation, 
he believes that all good comes out of bottles or from a package 
with a plain, sealed wrapper. The drug store is the mecca to 
which he makes his pilgrimages, and its shelves are his altars. 


IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE 


The drollest thing about modern fakery is that it is all done in 
the name of science. Anything can be sold if it can claim that it 
has vitamin B in it. Any day now some enterprising manufac- 
turer will market irradiated shoes, with advertisements showing 
men in white coats and Vandyke beards peering into micro- 
scopes, while the caption underneath proclaims, “Scientific tests 
show r ESER 

All this would be comic were it not for the wastage of scientists 
and the twisted idea of science that the public gets from the 
advertisement writers. A distinguished scientist told me the other 
day that his greatest problem was keeping the assistants who 
showed promise. “As fast as they show their skill in research”, he 
said, “some maker of face cream hires them away at salaries we 
cannot hope to match, Many is the able young scholar I have seen 
turned into a factory hand.” 


JOB FOR EDUCATION 


Well, what are we going to do about it? We are, of course, going 
to do nothing. There will be a few feeble efforts toward more 
rigorous food-and-drug acts, bitterly (and successfully) contested, 
and moralists will bemoan their inability to save people from 
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themselves. But the people will go right on getting what they 
want; and if what they want is a paste that will remove freckles, 
wrinkles, and fat, the demand will be met. If they crave pills to 
end their aches, the pills will be forthcoming. Not until educa- 
tion gets the fact across that pains and pimples are the outward 
signs of inward error will the dulcet exhortations of the radio 
announcers fall on deaf ears. 

Meanwhile this is a paradise for those who live by catching 
suckers. Shrewd in so many ways, the American is a glutton ore 

t 


appearance. Whether the female of the species is more foolish 
than the male I will not venture to say. I suspect not; for if she 
falls for miraculous face creams, she falls no harder than her 
consort does for wonder-working cigarettes. 


The Grasshopper Plague 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 


On House Joint Resolution 431, by Mr. MARTIN of Colorado, making 
an appropriation for the control of outbreak of insect pests 
Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

granted by the House on request of the gentleman from Mis- 

souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I desire to extend my remarks on the above reso- 
lution making an appropriation of $1,000,000 to continue the 
desperate campaign now being waged in eight or more 

Western States against one of the worst infestations of grass- 

hoppers in the history of that area. 

I desire, first, to express my appreciation of the very expe- 
ditious and favorable action of Chairman Cannon and the 
Appropriations Committee, who began hearings on the reso- 
lution at 10 o’clock Tuesday, reported the bill favorably, and 
effected its passage in the House by unanimous consent at 
3 o’clock on the same day. The hearings, short as they were, 
entirely justified such unusual expedition on the part of the 
committee. Members from the affected area appearing be- 
fore the committee were Mr. O’Connor of Montana; Mr. 
LEMKE and Mr. Burpick, of North Dakota; Mr. HILDEBRANDT 
and Mr. Case, of South Dakota; Mr. Greever, of Wyoming; 
Mr. Cartson and Mr. Houston, of Kansas; Mr. MASSINGALE 
and Mr. Fercuson, of Oklahoma; and myself. The condi- 
tions which they depicted in their States, verified by the 
Bureau of Entomology, showed the imperative need of the 
speediest possible action, if, indeed, it will not be too late to 
nip the infestation in the bud and prevent the spread of the 
scourge to heretofore unaffected areas. 

In acknowledging credit where credit is due for the passage 
of the resolution I cannot omit mention of the foresight of 
the administration. In the face of what is now happening 
in the infested area, I want to point specially to the fact that 
on March 18, 1937, a Budget estimate was submitted to Con- 
gress by the President asking for the appropriation of the 
sum of $2,000,000 for the control and eradication of grass- 
hoppers only. This paved the way for the favorable action 
just taken. It would indicate that somebody somewhere in 
government had a foreknowledge of what was coming. 

The need not being so apparent to the committee, it re- 
ported a joint resolution carrying an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the control of outbreaks of insect pests gen- 
erally, and specifically mentioning grasshoppers, Mormon 
crickets, and chinch bugs. The resolution became law April 
27, 1937. Before July 1 this fund had been completely 
exhausted, and the eradication campaign had not reached 
midway. 

After assuring myself at all sources that funds had been 
exhausted, on June 28 I introduced the above resolution and 
on June 29 placed an appeal for aid in the hands of the 
Secretary to the President. I want to answer here one ques- 
tion asked me at the time, which I was not then so well 
prepared to answer. The question was, What had the State 
done? The State had put something like 80 highway and 
National Guard trucks in the field, in addition to cbout 40 
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belonging to the Federal Government. Sawdust had to be 
hauled from the mills in the mountain forest reserves and 
bran from sources of supply and poison for the mix, most of 
this haulage amounting to more than 200 miles. Farmers in 
the infested areas let everything go for the work of mixing 
and distributing or spreading the poison bait. Where avail- 
able, W. P. A. workers have been put on the job. In Colo- 
rado alone over 4,000 square miles were infested, as against 
700 square miles in any previous visitation. 

What this plague is cannot be conceived by those who 
have never experienced it. The hoppers simply shear the 
surface of the earth as they go. They eat fence posts, they 
eat the carpets off the floor, they strip trees, they leave 
nothing of grain fields above ground. The Bureau of En- 
tomology says that they lay as many as 800 eggs to the 
square foot of soil and every egg is a potential grasshopper. 
When they begin moving, only a crawl at first, the surface 
of the earth appears to be moving. When they fly they 
have been known to veil the light of the sun. Borne by a 
favorable wind, they may make several hundred miles in 
1 day and be found destroying fields in areas which the day 
before had no thought of grasshoppers. The insect pest is 
a constant and serious menace to agriculture. It seems a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy for Congress to dole out 
a million now and a million then to prevent or eradicate these 
plagues, which have caused crop losses in this country run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

At this point it recurs to me to mention that while the 
original appropriation amounted to only $1,000,000, it was 
preceded by a resolution approved April 12, 1937, “authoriz- 
ing the sum of $2,000,000 to be available annually for the 
purpose of control and eradication of insect pests and plant 
diseases.” I respectfully suggest, in the light of that authori- 
zation, and the current experience, that hereafter such sum 
should be made available annually and in due time. 

The report of the committee accompanying the original 
appropriation of $1,000,000 stated that— 

The campaign contemplates the States wee iad the survey indi- 
cating possibility of parts of 24 being invol 

The report further said: 

)J TTT 
tion, due to the necessity for purchase and on of large 
quantities of bait materials. 

There is an old saying that “hindsight is better than fore- 
sight”, but the record indicates very good foresight, had the 
sum asked for been provided. I mention this, however, not ' 
by way of criticism but as indicating what the future policy 
should be. I think we all have confidence that the money 
will be wisely expended through the Department of Agricul- 
ture and its Bureau of Entomology, and that, if fortunately if 
is not all needed, it will not all be used. 


Reorganization of Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON, CARL A. HATCH, OF NEW MEXICO, 
ON JULY 12, 1937 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered over the radio by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HarcH] on July 12 relative to the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal judiciary. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tonight I hope to discuss, calmly and dispassionately, some- 


thing of the nature and history of the substitute proposal for the 
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reorganization of the Federal courts now pending before the 
Senate. 5 

In the controversy over the original proposal evil forces of 
hatred, suspicion, and distrust have been loosed, bringing to many 
of our citizens unwarranted fears and apprehension. I hope that 
the spirit of this evening will be to lay aside that suspicion and 
distrust and accord to those who do not agree with us the same 
respect for patriotic motive and purpose which we would want 
from them. 3 

The original plan, providing for the immediate appo: 
six Justices of the Supreme Court, without setting up a perma- 
nent plan to make a constructive and lasting reform, was opposed 
by many of us who believe there is a vast difference between 
legislating for the immediate present and establishing a long- 

permanent program. 

I have always believed the President’s plan to provide a con- 
stant and systematic addition of younger men to the Court was 
a wise correction of known evils in our judicial system. Under 
the life-tenure clause of the Constitution, Federal judges remain 
on the bench as long as they live. Even though they become 
totally incapacitated, physically and mentally, or both, there is no 
power vested in any branch of the Government to correct the 
situation except the appointment of additional judges—or a cruel 
and humiliating power of practical removal for incapacity vested 
in the President with respect to lower-court judges only. 

The danger that might result was pointed out by the President 
in his message of February 5, when he says: “Life tenure of judges, 

tion, 


equip them recognize and apply the essen- 
tial concepts of justice in the light of the needs and the facts of 


the constant and systematic addition of younger men to the Court. 

When I looked further into the matter, in accordance with sug- 
gestions in the President's message, I found that the best minds 
in Congress and the Department of Justice had for many years 
agreed with the President's position, and that as far as the lower 
courts were concerned, the was not new at all but was 
already on the statute books, although in a form too cruel for 
any humane President to use. In other words, President Roose- 
velt's proposal did not express a new idea; it was merely a refine- 
ment and an extension to the Supreme Court of a principle that 
was already adopted by Congress. 

I think it may clarify the discussion of the substitute proposal 
if we look a little into the of that statute already on our 
books. his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
nearly 25 years ago, the then Attorney General of the United 
States made this recommendation: 

“Judges of the United States courts, at the age of 70, after hav- 


judges have availed themselves of this privilege. 
have remained upon the bench long beyond the time when they 
were capable of adequately 
sequence the administration of justice has suffered. The power 
of Congress to correct this condition is limited by the provision 
of the Constitution that judges shall hold their offices during good 
behavior. I suggest an act providing when any judge of a Fed- 
eral court below the Supreme Court fails to avail himself of the 
privilege of retiring now granted by law, that the President be 
required, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
another judge, who shall preside over the affairs of the court and 
have precedence over the older one. This will insure at all times 
the presence of a judge sufficiently active to discharge promptly 
and adequately the duties of the court.” 

The Attorney General who made that report is today an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds. Let me repeat, the Attorney General in 1913, 
said: 


“The plan will insure at all times the presence of a judge suf- 
ficiently active to discharge promptly and adequately the duties 
of the Court.” 

The present plan, as it relates to the Supreme Court, is in- 
tended to do the same thing for the Supreme Court, i. é., to insure 
at all times the presence of Justices sufficiently active to discharge 
promptly and adequately the duties of the Court. 

The suggestion of Attorney General McReynolds was followed 
by Attorney General Gregory, who made the same recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for several succeeding years. 

Following those recommendations, a bill was introduced in the 
third session of the Sixty-third Congress which provided in sub- 
stance exactly what Attormey General McReynolds had recom- 
mended. That measure gave the President of the United States 
power to appoint an additional judge for all judges of the courts 
of the United States below the Supreme Court who had attained 
the age of retirement but still remained in office, providing only 
that such judge had held his commission 10 years continuously. 
The bill was referred to a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The subcommittee consisted of the Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. Smith; the Senator from Florida, Mr. Fletcher; and 
the Senator from New York, Mr. Root. The bill was considered 
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and reported favorably. In a report filed in January 1916, on a 
later bill embodying substantially the same provisions, we read: 

“A bill to carry out these recommendations was reported favor- 
ably by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate at the last session, 
Mr. Root, the senior Senator at that time from New York, served 
upon the subcommittee which reported the bill favorably and 
cordially supported the measure.” 

Any person familiar at all with the lives, character, and reputa- 
tion of these three great Americans who served upon this sub- 
committee will know that any plan advocated and approved by 
them was sound and constructive, and that any measure which 
in principle was destructive of either the letter or the spirit of 
the Constitution would never have received approval at the hands 
of the Senator from Georgia, Mr. Smith, whose fame reached 
throughout all the United States, or the Senator from Florida, 
Mr. tcher, who served so many years with ability and distinc- 
tion in the Senate of the United States, or the Senator from 
New York, Mr. Root, whose attainments, accomplishments, and 
patriotic devotion of America and all her institutions are known 
not only throughout the United States but also throughout the 
civilized world. These three eminent statesmen recognized the 
evil which flows from the life-tenure clause and the danger 
which comes from judges who seek to remain too long on the 
Federal bench. To meet that situation they recommended and 
approved the idea and plan of appointing an additional judge 
whenever the incumbent of any Federal court below the Supreme 
Court had reached the age of retirement and had not retired. 


“It would adopt a vicious and dangerous policy, one if made ef- 
fective if applied to the judges who now may retire would no 
doubt in time be applied to all judges. Such a law, if valid, would 
8 the judiciary absolutely dependent on the will of the Execu- 

ve.” 

Do not those words have a familiar sound and ring? 

I cannot name all the distinguished Senators and Representa- 
tives and noted jurists who have supported a plan to add judges 
to the Federal courts to supplement those who have reached re- 
tirement age but have not retired. However, it is significant that 
when such a plan was finally enacted into statute in 1919, it was 
said in the House of Representatives that all the judges favored it. 

The act of 1919 gives the President power to appoint an addi- 
tional judge on any lower Federal court when the President 
finds that a judge past retirement age is physically or mentally 
disabled from performing the duties of his office. Every President 
since Woodrow Wilson has had the power to find and declare as 
a fact, without hearing a word of testimony and without giving 
the aged judge a chance to be heard in his own defense, that such 
judge is unable to perform the duties of his office, and upon such 
finding, the President is authorized to appoint an additional 
judge for such court. But be it to the everlasting honor and 
credit of the Presidents, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and, 
yes, Franklin D. Roosevelt, not a one of them has ever abused the 
power thus conferred by the statutes of the Unite States. Each 
of these distinguished Presidents has held a sword which he could 
have wielded over the head of every aged lower Federal judge in 
this land and could have used it to make the judge bend his knee 
to Executive will, but no President has sought to so use that 
power. 

That fact, that no President has abused that power over the 
judiciary, should calm many fears. 

In this day of much talk and of much concern about dictators, 
of abuse of power by the Executive, may we not pause here and 
say perhaps we have talked too much; perhaps we have talked too 
loudly; perhaps our fears have been more fancied than real. 

The bill presently before the Senate is a much less drastic bill 
than the one already on the statute books. Realizing the real 
need for constructive reform, and knowing that men do become 
old, and with passing years there naturally comes that decrepi- 
tude and decay which the laws of nature apply with almost equal 
force to every man who lives, the present bill seeks to provide a 
permanent plan by which that condition may be met without 
injury to or reflection upon a single judge or justice of the 
United States. Any Justice of the Supreme Court who has passed 
the age of 75 years of age, who is willing to remain on the bench 
and give his country the benefit of the wisdom and experience 
which he has acquired throughout the years, may do so, and our 
country may profit from his sacrifice. There is no thought cf 
compelling retirement. A younger man will be appointed to the 
Supreme Court, not to supplant the aged Justice; simply a 
younger man appointed as any other Justice of the Supreme Court 
is appointed to carry his full share of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of that high office, thus lifting in some degree and measure 
the heavy load of responsibility which rests upon the shoulders 
of the older judge. Thus the substitute bill creates a much 
needed permanent reform. 

When a similar law for the lower courts has received the cordial 
support of Elihu Root and the others I have mentioned, its prin- 
ciple applied in the present bill can hardly be said to be radical, 
extreme, or unwise. 
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By limiting the power of the President to the appointment of 
not more than one additional Justice in each calendar year under 
the bill it is intended to make the plan safe so that no Executive 
may ever use his power for the purpose of so-called packing the 
Court. This limitation on the power of the President was origi- 
nally proposed by me long before the hearings of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate had concluded. When the amendment 
was rejected in committee I voted against the original bill. 

The amendment is included in the present substitute bill, which 
has also been improved by the efforts of others. Senators Robin- 
son, of Arkansas, our able and distinguished leader; ASHURST, of 
Arizona; Locan, of Kentucky; McGILL, of Kansas; and others have 
worked long and faithfully in an honest effort to make the meas- 
ure safe, sound, and constructive. The substitute bill completely 
changes the potentialities of the original measure, and constitutes 
merely an extension to the Supreme Court on a sound, safe, and 
orderly plan, of a well-known and long-recognized principle which 
had already been applied to the lower courts. The proposal is not 
perfect. Probably there are defects. Legislation should never be 
assumed to be perfect and not subject to improvement. 

I am a member of the President’s party. I firmly believe in the 
high objectives and purposes of Franklin D. Roosevelt. When the 
President said that he wanted to meet the evil of aged Justices 
remaining too long on the Federal courts and to provide a constant 
and systematic addition of younger judges, I believed him. I did 
not accuse him of deception. I did not doubt his word. But 
when I saw that the original bill had potentialities which I do 
not believe he foresaw, I conceived it my duty to help in reform- 


ment. 
charged and will be charged that this plan may 
be wisely adopted for the lower courts but it should not apply 
to the Supreme Court. To that I answer, not in my own words, 
but in the language of some noted Members of the United States 
Senate when they were the similar proposal relating 
to the lower courts to which I have referred. In the year 1916, 
speaking in opposition to a similar measure for the lower courts, 
the Senator from Utah at that time, Mr. Sutherland, now Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, said: 
“If a judge upon the bench of the circuit court of appeals is 
incapacitated, a district judge may be called to take his place 
and may sit upon the circuit court of appeals; if a district 
is incapacitated, another district judge may be assigned to take 
his place; but no such condition exists as to the Sup Court 
of the United States. Nobody else can be called into that Court. 
So, if there are degrees in a matter of that kind, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Iowa whether he does not think the reason would 
stronger in favor of such legislation as to the Supreme 
To that observation Senator Cummins replied: 
“Undoubtedly, Mr. President, the observation of the Senator 
from Utah has great weight, and I was about to touch upon that 
phase of the subject. The remark I had made was that, con- 
stitutionally speaking, the Supreme Court of the United States 
can be dealt with in precisely the same way as the circuit court 
or the district court can be deal 
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the Supreme Court full of able-bodied men under 70 years of 
age than exists with regard to the other Federal courts.” 


as well as to the lower courts. About that there can be no 
question. 

It is argued and will continue to be argued, as was said on the 
floor of the United States Senate just the other day, all this talk of 


judiciary. That charge is without foundation. In my opinion, 
neither the President nor anyone else wants a subservient Court. 

Steadfastly, I have advocated the of an amendment to 
carry out the thought contained in the President’s message, but 
to safeguard it by making a permanent plan which no President 
could use for the so-called “packing” of the Court. 

When the amendment was rejected in the committee, I voted 
against the original bill. The amendment was proposed when it 
was thought there was a safe majority for the original bill. Then 
it was I first sought to make the measure a sound and permanent 
program. From that purpose I will not be diverted, and now 
that the amendments have been accepted, I support the substi- 
tute proposal. Under it, all judges will be placed on an equal 
plane, and appointments to all the courts will be made pursuant to 
that permanent plan and program. 

In frankness, it must be said that President Roosevelt may 
have more appointments than he otherwise would have had. 
His power to fill normal vacancies is not changed by the bill. I 
do not consider that an evil. I am not afraid to trust the Presi- 
dent with the selection of any number of judges. I know 
that no “rubber-stamp”, subservient judge will be appointed by 
the President, and I know no such a judge would ever be con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States. But I have always in- 
sisted that the power to so appoint must not be given to obtain 
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& particular temporary end or purpose. Such power must come 
pursuant to a definite, certain, gradual, and orderly permanent 
program, which will apply alike to all administrations. The 
same power must be extended to Presidents who may follow as 
well as to President Roosevelt. Here lies one of the main dif- 
ferences between the substitute and the original bill. While the 
President may have more appointments, no person can say with 
certainty that this is true. No man can foretell the future. Over 


us with, 
nor shall I have less faith in my own President than I have in 
those future Presidents of whom perhaps I have not even heard 
today. 

A majority of the Senators are willing, I believe, to a 
permanent program which does correct this long- defect 
in our judicial system. All we ask and all that I ask tonight is 
that the plan be given fair and unprejudiced consideration. If the 
idea is meritorious, let the bill pass. If it is bad or unsound, let 
it be defeated in fair, square American manner, 
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by 

of Franklin D. Roosevelt. We shall not forget to preserve, protect, 
and maintain the independence of the judiciary, and neither shall 
we forget to protect, preserve, and maintain the confidence and 
respect of our people in the executive branch of government. 

We who are Democrats shall not forget those stirring words 
delivered at Franklin Field a little more than 1 short year ago by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when he said, “It is a war for the survival 


of government for ourselves and for the world.” We shall not 
cry, “This generation has a ren- 


us our courage to follow that battle cry 
lest our own and future generations be ashamed, that as we kept 
that rendezvous we were afraid “To trust our own ability, to 
govern ourselves, to trust American democracy.” Let Americans 
not be afraid! 


Work of the Army Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


EDITORIALS FROM THE BEAUMONT (TEX.) ENTERPRISE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Recorp two editorials appearing in recent issues of the 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, one of the leading dailies of 
the South, entitled, respectively, “Work of the Army Engi- 
neers” and “Let the Army Engineers Alone.” 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise] 
WORK OF THE ARMY ENGINEERS 


One of the proposals made by the President’s Committee on 
reorganizing the Federal Government calls for establishment of a 
department of public works. At first glance, the suggestion looks 
practical. Its proponents say the Federal Government’s construc- 
tion activities are scattered through a number of departments, 
which is a fact. It would be hard, however, to prove that any 
money would be saved by putting all construction, 
and architectural work into one big department. It might be 
even harder to prove that the change would make for efficiency. 

Senate document no. 8, containing the report of the President’s 
Committee, recommends that the War Department advise the 
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President in regard to military affairs and Army administration. 
It is assumed that the Army engineers, if the recommendation 
were adopted, would cease to direct river and harbor development 
and flood control. 

Whatever criticism may have been made of other governmental 
services in the past, the Army engineers have received little but 
praise. They have given the Nation a system of flood control 
in the Mississippi Valley which, when put to the test this year, 
protected the entire stretch of the lower Mississippi River, from 
Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. As one enthusiastic commentator 
expressed it, not a drop of water spilled over the levees. 

For the first time in its long history, the city of New Orleans 
had nothing to fear from a tide of muddy water flowing past 
Canal Street, for pressure on the city was relieved by the Bonnet 
Carre spillway. The Mississippi had been conquered at last! If 
this achievement alone were all the Army engineers had to their 
credit, it would be necessary in the public’s interest to weigh 
carefully any proposal that might prevent these capable, disin- 
terested experts from carrying on the work they are doing. 

But flood control in the Mississippi Valley is but one of the 
activities of the Army engineers, who have given the Nation great 
harbors, built inland waterways, and maintained the harbors and 
waterways in navigable condition. Texas, which owes much to 
the Army engineers, would not wish to see river and harbor devel- 
opment and flood control taken out of their hands. 

In 1927 the tonnage of Texas ports was 41,000,000. Thanks to 
the Army engineers and, of course, Congress, which made the 
appropriations, harbor and waterways improvement has enabled 
Texas to handle a greatly increased tonnage. In the 
from 1927 to 1936 the tonnage of the Texas ports nearly doubled. 
Last year it was 79,000,000; and the Army engineers have by no 
means completed their work in Texas. The Intracoastal Canal, for 
one thing, must be extended to the Rio Grande. 

The Army engineers are not subject to spending pressure. They 
hold their positions for life. They do not have to curry favor with 
politicians and, partly for this reason, administration of river and 
harbor improvement and flood control by the Army engineers ts 
one of the most successful achievements the Government has to its 
credit. The Army engineers have contributed immeasurably to the 
Nation’s progress by providing and improving facilities for water- 
borne commerce. 

A department of public works would provide many jobs for the 
spoilsmen. It would be a happy hunting ground for politicians. 
Interdepartmental boards and committees by cooperation and 
coordination of their activities can save the Government money. 
By this means the various types of engineering and construction 
work done by Federal departments can be fitted into a logical 
economical plan. It probably would be impossible to place all the 
Government's construction agencies in one department and make 
them function satisfactorily. 


LET THE ARMY ENGINEERS ALONE 


Division of the President's Government reorganization program 
into four separate parts, each represented by a different bill, will 
be worth while if it does no more than keep the Board of Rivers 
and Harbors in the War Department. Those Members of Congress 
whose constituents live in cities along the Nation's waterways and 
in its seaports will be expected to resist all attempts to take away 
from the War Department control of river and harbor work. 

The Army engineers have performed for this country a service 
of inestimable value. They have carried out immense and costly 
river and harbor improvements, and canal projects, without a hint 
of scandal or any charge of inefficiency. 

American citizens familiar with the work done by the Army 
engineers in inland waterway improvement, the dredging and 
maintenance of ship channels, the construction of canals and 
locks, including the channel and locks of the Panama Canal, and 
flood control think these engineers are the best in the world. 
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There is more than a little basis for the belief. In Panama, 
American Army engineers, including Goethals and Sibert, did what 
some of the world’s greatest engineers failed to do, after heart- 
breaking attempts. 

This Nation's great inland waterway system and its numerous 
seaports serving domestic and world commerce may be considered 
a monument to the Army eers, men who do their work well, 
without meddling in politics, without fanfare, without demanding 
huge fees and without receiving much reward of any kind, except 
the gratitude of the people who know what they have done, and 
the very competent, unostentatious way in which they do it. 

Secretary Ickes, of the Department of the Interior, is a gentle- 
man of parts, and is acquitting himself creditably in one of the 
more responsible Cabinet posts. But there is well-founded ob- 
jection to the proposal that Mr. Ickes be given control of the 
river and harbor work. 


Cost of Certain Homestead Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


LETTER FROM R. N. ELLIOTT, ACTING COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES; ALSO A STATEMENT BY 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recor a letter from Mr. R. N. 
Elliott, Acting Comptroller General of the United States, 
with respect to the cost of certain homestead projects, a 
table enclosed by Mr. Elliott, and a statement issued by me 
with respect to the matter. 

There being no objection, the letter, table, and statement 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 1, 1937. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 


Chairman, Select Committee on Investigation of 
Executive Agencies of the Government, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mn. Bygn: In further response to your letter of June 
8, 1937, I transmit herewith a report on allotments, expenditures, 
and encumbrances on account of emergency projects at Green- 
belt, Md.; Aberdeen, N. J.; and Newport News, Va. 

There is also attached a statement setting forth in some detail 
the type of expenses reported under the classification, Land im- 
provement and construction.” The total shown on the detailed 
statement will not agree with the amount stated in the report 
for the reason stated in the note on such statement. 

Should you desire any further information regarding the above 
projects or any other projects I will be pleased to have you advise 
me. 


Respectfully, 
R. N. ELLIOTT, 


Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 
(Enclosures: ) 


Report on allotments, expenditures, and encumbrances, projects of Resettlement Administration, as of June 10, 1937 


Newport News homesteads 


and unli E . 
q- % unliq- 
Allotments encum- dated! 
brances | encum- 
brances 
$349. $6.7: $356. 07 
14, 639, 95 6, 616.88) 2, 025. 39 8, 642. 27 
10, 121, 923. 53/2, 335, 383. 21/2, 064, 378. 98/184, 559. 99/2, 248, 938. 97 1, 108, 883. 953. 52/187, 489. 05 981, 442 57 
17, J. 60) 30, 815. 2 48, 581. 88 
9. 5, 317. 03 836. 6, 153. 37 
40, 850.00) 49, 850. 00 . 49, 850. 00 
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Report on allotments, erpenditures, and encumbrances, projects of Resettlement Administration, as of June 10, 1937—-Continued 


Greenbelt 


Expendi- 
Allotments tures 


1, 921, 558. 00}.............].......-....] 1, 969, 584. 33) 
ee eee 22, 625. 68 
Grand total. Id. 239, 951. 44 ENER 
Number of Al 
units to 


Jersey homesteads 


Newport News homesteads 


ctructed . . Hoke Seer — — — 
Average cost A $16, 182 00. 815, 826. 00 $20, 163. 00 E SEENTE 00 
Acreage of ae- 
Fance — — Ee a S E S |e eres ieee 
Cost of land saequired __/'$1,119,957.79|_._.-.........|_-----------|----------- — — ͤ ä — 
Average cost per sore. TTT — — — 
i F. ö j Subsistence homesteads (1,274.08 z )- $84, 300. 00 Subsistence homestesds $i 
0 -98 acres)- (200 ares) 0, 000 
intration (404 acres) -_..._.-.._-. $22, 625. 68 Resettlement Administration (3.76 Resettlement Administration (265acres)_. 40, 850 
9 Soa A Administration 1,007, 382 11 pe A A a 238. 76 Tend Gs ; as 
„DLI acres) .._._......----n--- „ 5 ace ——7jrj;jͥ ůY— 
— — Total (1,278.74 acres). 84, 538. 76 15 


Total (12,345 acres)— 1, 119, 957.79 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, MONDAY, JULY 5, 1937 

In the past 4 years the American people have tolerated ex- 
travagance in public administration, but when the true facts are 
known of the sinful and absurd waste in the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration homestead projects now being constructed through- 
out the country, the conditions existing will approach a national 
scandal 


I have already, without avail, protested against the waste on 
homestead projects in my own State of Virginia. 

The General Accounting Office of the United States Government 
has just furnished me with the official figures of cost of Tug- 
welltown or Greenbelt, near Washington. This project comprises 
880 units. The cost per unit will be $16,182, and perhaps more, 
This is not a farming project. It is for city workers, yet the 
Government 12,345 acres of land for $1,119,957.79, a 
cost of $90.72 per acre, an average of more than 14 acres per home. 
At Tugwelltown $456,603.50 was spent for landscaping; $120,819.81 
for surveys, and $198,850.17 for land preparation. 

Congressman and Senator in Washington should visit 
town and see where more than $14,000,000 of public money 
has been spent. 

The Tugwelltown acreage might be compared with other Re- 
settlement projects for farmers in nearby Virginia where the 
occupant must make his living by farming. He, too, has from 
10 to 20 acres of land. 

Official figures are available also for the Jersey homestead proj- 
ect at Hightstown, N. J. The cost there is $20,163 per unit for 
each of 200 units, a total of more than $4,000,000. The adminis- 
trative or overhead cost of this project as reported by the General 
Accounting Office was about $1,500,000, or nearly 40 t of 
the total expenditures. It should be added that the cost of the 
Jersey homesteads includes a garment factory on which has been 
expended $127,136 and a concrete slab plant, for construction of 
the buildings, which cost $193,000. But even after these items 
are deducted the average per unit cost in the Jersey homesteads 


occupancy by colored peop: 
show a per unit cost of $9,233 for 158 units. 

Who ‘will pay rental based on such excessive costs as these, when 
the actual value of the properties is no more than a third of the 
cost? 

Much money has been wasted in the name of the emergency. 
What emergency exists necessitating construction at Government 
expense homes at $20,000. The average value, 
statistics, of all the homes in American cities is $4,400. 

More than 200 projects are being directed now by the Resettle- 
ment Administration in all the States. Much money can be saved 
yet by suspending the program where construction has not actu- 
ally been started. This scheme as administered is without a parti- 
cle of common sense and it takes first prize in wanton waste, even 
in this era when the lavishness of public spending has dulled our 
consciousness to ordinary extravagance, 
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Mr. BULOW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address deliy- 
ered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] before 
the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., July 12, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


If I seem hesitant, it is because I feel unworthy of being here. 
I am at the University of Virginia, Jefferson’s unending dream. 
What a responsibility rests upon this institution: The responsibility 
to perpetuate the spirit of Jefferson, one of the few of the world’s 
master minds who caught and lived in the stream of those ideas 
which must be termed universal. Jefferson dedicated his life to a 
fight against tyranny wherever it might be found. The worst of all 
tyrannies is the tyranny of false thinking. This institution, then, 
if it lives and breathes the spirit of its founder has a mission 
whose ultimate triumph will bring that state which has been 
the dream of the prophets and philosophers throughout the ages. 

What a responsibility rests upon me: The responsibility to 


own destruction. We, too, have that faith tonight or we would 

not be here. 

The theme which I have been given this evening may prove 

itself to be about as interesting as a demonstration of the first 
in geometry which I believe was to prove that 
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the shortest distance between two points and it seemed foolishly 
superfluous to prove it. 

Even in an audience of this sort where differences in opinion 
are rampantly expressive, it would be rather hard, I take it, for 
anyone to defend the idea of chaos being a more desirable condi- 
tion than that of law. Law, of course, has had its tyrannies and 
law, too, is quite as able as any other convention yet conceived 
by society of sustaining injustice and binding social custom to 
the past. Still, law does not destroy and even at its worst it 
must be credited with being part of the orderly processes instead 
of part of the disorderly ones. Law is related to reason; it does 
check caprice; it should overcome force; and law with the tri- 
bunals which interpret it and the justice which follows in its 
wake are society’s outstanding inventions for the settling of 
disputes after a weighing of arguments. That man, therefore, 
who assumes that a peaceful world is better than one of war and 
strife if he is to be a real believer in the peaceful process, must 
throw the weight of his energy and his influence to the side 
which attempts to magnify law in the minds of men and to 
multiply its uses in furnishing substitutes for force and destruc- 
tion. 

Democracy must rest on law. Democracy in a community sense 
is merely that type of government which makes it possible for 
men who disagree with one another in to society, man, 
religion, earth, and Heaven, to live side by side in peace in spite 
of their differing ideas. Democracy in a community sense, there- 
fore, is that type of government which weighs these differences, 
which uses the will of the majority as its justification in doing 
things, but which at the same time guards the minority in all 
its rights. This is law's chief task. Democracy in a community 
sense inevitably, therefore, must be a form of society where the 
give-and-take is uppermost in the minds of all, where the indi- 
vidual has learned how to live with those with whom he 
without resorting to unfair advantage. Democracy, therefore, is 
weak; it is complex; it hangs upon a thin thread of fair play. 
From the standpoint of exacting efficiency, from the standpoint 
of accomplishing rapidly the united will, from the standpoint of 
even quickly discovering that united will, it must be classified as 
a government which will be slow, which will be cumbersome, and 
which will be generally against itself and which constantly will 
have to face criticism. 

Democracy in the American sense stands out y different 
from practically all other governments in the world in that it is 
in very deed built around the theory that that which is of most 
concern are the men, women, and children who make up a given 
community rather than that which speaks for the community— 
its government. Therefore, in America, law and the courts are in 
theory partly set up to protect the individual from his govern- 
ment. In times of strife and war in a democracy the individual 
finds his protection in the group action. In democracies courts 
and law function in such a way as to speak the united will of all, 
not only of the living but also of the dead for the law of custom 
is fundamental to all other law. In democracies courts them- 
selves can be justified only on the score that they do speak this 
united will and sustain it. 

While our general subject tonight is collective security as that 
concept applies to international relations, I have felt it not out of 
place to stress the importance of law and democracy from a 
national standpoint, because I am a firm believer that we can 
never have international peace if we cannot have peace at home, 
Peace within the Nation and peace throughout the world must rest 
upon the same spirit, and the more completely a nation has solved 
the problem of peace for itself the more difficult it is to get such 
a nation into war. The peace problem for ourselves is in its 
essence the problem of world peace. Democracy rests upon the 
peace theory, because war destroys democracy. Peace among the 
48 American States and in each of those 48 States rests upon the 
democratic principle. The United States of America is a union of 
48 democracies. 

Democracy in an international sense will prove itself just as 
weak, just as loose, and just as cumbersome as it is in a national 
sense. It will discover that in all of its undertakings it will only 
partially succeed, because it is hard to unite the whole group 
against an erring member. It was extremely difficult in early 
society for man to understand that an offense was not only an 
offense against the person injured but it was also an offense 
against society. It is from the story of Cain and Abel and in the 
conversation of Cain with the Lord that we learn, as far as the 
Holy Scriptures are concerned, that Cain’s offense was not only 
one against his brother but also one against society. And when 
the Lord wanted to punish Cain, Cain protested the punishment 
was more than he could bear and that every man that knew what 
he had done would slay him. But the Lord taught Cain a funda- 
mental rule of the state, that punishment is not individual man's 
affair but that punishment is the affair of that institution which 

for all men. The Lord put a mark on Cain lest men 
might kill him. Why? Because the crime of murder then was an 
offense against not only the person killed but against all society. 
“Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord. “Punishment is mine,” saith 
society. 
3E of Cain? It is that there 
actually was an interest in Cain’s act which transcended the two 
persons incident to that act. A social interest, we call it. Gov- 
ernment deals with this social interest. The recognition of an 
interest which transcends individuals makes communities pos- 
sible. When communities discover interests which transcend 
their local concern, states and nations come into existence. Men 
the world over today are discovering interests which transcend 
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both states and nations, and with the consciousness of this fact 
sisterhoods of states are coming into being and men talk of peace 
and war as being interests which transcend national boundaries, 
and international tions have therefore come into existence. 
The key to the future of world organization and its development 
into a stable society of nations or a sisterhood of states is the 
recognition of those interests which are of common concern to all 
nations and a leading of the nations to a living and constant 
consciousness of those common or transcendent interests. Tense 
nationalism or an over emphasis of purely national interest re- 
tards the development of world interest. The recognition of world- 
wide interests are therefore essential. If they actually do not 
exist, world organization, even for a simple objective such as 
world peace, or a world-wide rule of law, cannot exist. 

Internationally in regard to and war and collective security 
the world stands today farther along in its world-wide philosophy 
of law and order than the community was when Cain asked the 
great question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” We have reached 
the point where many people have the fact that war 
is a concern of all and that it may affect all and not merely a 
concern of the states. We have that theory but we have 
not arrived at the point where it has become universally accepted. 
Collective security in an international sense is one medium sug- 
gested for obtaining this end. Is smallpox something that one has 
a right to enjoy by himself without interference from his neigh- 
bor? Are vaccination and quarantine, for example, thought of 
merely for the sake of the individuals directly affected? Or is the 
whole community speaking of necessity out of protection for all? 

War and disorder thought of as social diseases may be a health- 
ful approach to the solution of some of the world’s ills. Have we 
any other method than that of collective security to protect the 
world from war and disorder, if war and disorder are assumed to 
be social ills? Social security operating internationally is democ- 
racy in international affairs. This has so many imperfections 
connected with it that the logic for its suppression becomes in- 
triguing, but what are its substitutes? First, a strong superstate 
with a directing will, but no one wants that. That would be 
merely extending to the world at large the single will of a dictator. 
That would be a reversion to personal government—government 
by caprice. That would end government by and through law, 
for it is only under governments run by law that we can have 
peaceful contention, difference of opinion, and united action after 
open and free discussion. Collective security; world organization 
based upon the theory of protecting the individual of the 
group; world organization based upon the theory of setting up 
judicial processes which shall be optionally or unconditionally 
used; world organization providing mediums for exchange of 
opinion and an airing of grievances; world organization providing 
arbitrational tribunals. These are all democratic processes. All 
may be weak. There does not seem to be the master hand at the 
head. The boss is not evident. The leader is not omnipresent. 
Sometimes the united will is not determined, but all reflect 
society’s only agencies for processes short of the utter 
suppression of an individual and short of the utter suppression 
of a small group. Equality before the law as a legal concept is 
not necessarily strong. It is hardly true, it probably has never 
occurred, but it is a theory that makes it possible for the weak 
to live side by side with the strong and for each to respect the 
rights of the other. The fundamental concept of international 
law which is based upon the same theory—that of equality be- 
tween states—is a concept and a theory which does not reflect 
actuality nor truth but which at the same time is so far in 
society's processes the only medium through which all may operate 
and mantain each individual’s entity. Weak? Yes. Its substi- 
tute, if the theory is to break, must end in the nonexistence of 
the weak. The substitute for the democratic theory of equality 
before the law when that substitute is in force does end in the 
elimination of the rights of the weak. 

Thus we must stand tonight, if we are to defend the theory of 
government by law, in favor of those social and international 
institutions which have been created to preserve the peaceful 
processes and to protect entities of varying power and size in 
their rights as individual, free, and independent members of the 
sisterhood of nations. 

If the church, bound as it has been and held captive through 
the centuries by two concepts which seemed to permit no com- 
promise, that of the absolute good and the revelation of this good 
through unquestioned authority, could break down and overcome 
the barriers it has overcome in the last two centuries, is there 
not hope for the State whose basic fundamentals do not rest upon 
the absolute good? I pause to explain just what I mean. He- 
brew, Greek, Mohammedan, and Christian thought have all ac- 
cepted the theory of the perfect lawgiver. Each has been held 
by the concept of revelation. Each has developed its noncom- 
promising causes. Each has produced its martyrs. Each has 
fought its wars for principle. Each has imposed personal sacrifice 
of the individual that the whole or the body group might be sus- 
tained. Each has been a burner of books, a suppresser of thought, 
and a slayer of heretics. The Roman mob shouted “infidel” at 
the Christian or Jewish martyr as he was being torn by the wild 
beast. This has been justified on the score that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts, that the individual or the few must 
submit to the tyranny of the group or the many. Whenever 
these measures seem to be essential to the defense of the powers 
that be, we may expect them to be resorted to again. One illus- 
tration which comes into my mind of how, through false think- 
ing and through the development of an unsound loyalty to a 
cause, the minds of men are controlled, is the illustration I re- 
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member of a mayor of a New England city who vetoed an ordi- 
nance establishing standard time, which, of course, is universally 
used today, because it interfered with “the immutable laws of 
God.” Think of it! There were in America just a generation ago 
men who thought that it was an insult to God’s unchangeable 
laws to suggest that our country would be better off if we used 
standard time. Years from now when our descendants read of the 
fallacious arguments put forth against collective security they will 
smile as you do now at us for ever having had such ideas. 

But I repeat, if the church with its great noncompromising prin- 
ciples can in 200 years pass through the stages of persecution, for- 
bearance, toleration, and now reach out with the honest desire to 
express, maintain, and achieve by a spirit of appreciation, there is 
no end to the possibilities of the development of state and inter- 
state theories for the good of man, unhampered as states are with 
the absolute fundamentals which cannot be questioned. 

If we read the headlines, international news, in regard to peace 
and war is not encouraging. But should we not look deeper than 
the headlines? Does not the type of civil war which is being 
fought in Spain today, ghastly as it is, destructive as it is, have 
some lessons for us. Do we not see that the problems facing us 
are, as I pointed out in the not merely problems of 
international control but problems which have created differences 
between groups of theorists and governmental leaders which tran- 
scend national interest? In the Spanish civil war we have a con- 
firmation of the theory which needs universal acceptance that this 
civil war in Spain is, after all, not just a war of local concern. The 
whole world has an interest there. That we have an interest is 

ed by the fact of our embargo legislation and our neutrality 

Ww. The comparatively speaking small civil war in Spain has been 
stimulus enough for the action of over a score of nations. 

That is, consciousness of universal concern and universal inter- 
est of a national ill and a realization of its international conse- 
quences are worthy of note if we are to be thoughtful about the 
world's onward trend. Nonintervention, international patrol, and 
indirectly international control are all functioning. Nations like 
our own are stressing their duties as good neighbors and not their 

indirectly by this act war stands condemned 


Constructively, too, extremely interesting events are happening. 
The Senate has given advice and consent to eight treaties, all of 
them based upon this theory that there are interests which tran- 
scend the local ones. And the essence of the Pan American 
treaties in theory and, if they are used, in practice will be the 
essence of collective security, solidarity of action, and the recog- 
nition on the part of 21 nations of a common interest. Thus the 
ideas which are essential to world growth are taking shape in a 
constructive way, quietly sometimes, unheralded sometimes, but 
moving on right at the time when the news of terrible destruction 
and disorder compel the attention of men. 

The nations of the earth have learned to consult together, 
fifty-odd nations have met, talked, discussed, differed, failed, let 
us say, which I for one will not admit; but the idea of fifty-odd 
nations meeting together to discuss a common interest, and each 
of those fifty-odd being conscious of interests that transcend 
their own individual objectives, should give us courage to know 
that the seed of the future world has been planted and that the 
idea can never again die. Twenty-one nations in the American 
Hemisphere have made certain agreements. Fifty-odd nations 
of the world have made certain other agreements. There is con- 
flict in the technique between these agreements, but 
there is no conflict in the ideal, the hope, or the aspiration. 

A friend of mine who knows my respect for things constitutional 
has just presented me with a photostatic copy of what, since 
John Adams’ great sentence, “We have the olive branch in one 
hand and the sword in the other”, has been called the Olive 
Branch Petition. 

What is the Olive Branch Petition? In 1775, after the Battles 
of Point Pleasant, Bunker Hill, Concord, 
Washington was with troops in New England, Members of the 
Continental Congress drew up a petition to King George III asking 
him to use his influence to have Parliament repeal those acts which 
the colonists so objected to, and promising as a result of such 
action a lasting reconciliation between the colonists and the 
motherland. The petition was sent to England by Mr. Penn and 
Mr. Lee, Penn being the descendant of William Penn. These two 
patriots tried to deliver the petition to the King, but they were 
unable to do so and left it with the Secretary of the Colonies on 
September 1, 1775. 

The Olive Branch Petition, signed as it is by those who became 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, headed by the same 
great name and the same signature, John Hancock, as the Declara- 
tion of Independence later was, is the forerunner of many eventful 
things which have taken place in the world, and contains a po- 
litical principle which the fathers had insisted upon and which 
the mother country in the course of 156 years learned to respect. 

That principle, which became one of the reasons for the 
Declaration of Independence and later the constitutional reason 
which the colonists used for justifying the stand which they took 
against the mother country, was in substance that the laws 
which were to govern the Colonies were to be made by the Colonies 
themselves and not by Parliament, and that Parliament in turn 
should not have the power of veto over these laws. 

The essence, then, of the petition is exactly the same as the 
essence of the Constitution itself, and what constitutional teach- 
ers and the tenth amendment to the Constitution call the re- 
served powers; that is, the Government under the Constitution 
shall be a limited one, and the Government shall exert only those 
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powers which have been granted to it. When the tenth amend- 
ment was adopted this fundamental theory of our Federal sys- 
tem became literally part of the Constitution, and it is from the 
reserved powers idea that our Constitution stands out so differ- 
ent from all the other constitutions of the world. That is, no- 
where in the American Government, either in the States or the 
Nation, is there complete power for Government to do whatever 
it wishes. The complete power is reserved to the people. That, 
therefore, makes the American Government not a government 
seeking to justify itself and to perpetuate itself, but one seeking 
to justify the needs of the people and to perpetuate those needs. 

It is in reality from these great reserved that the Su- 
preme Court gets its justification for using its great theory of 
judicial review, for the Court strikes down laws on the theory 
that they are incompatible with the grants to Government that 
the people have given in their Constitution. 

Now, this theory expressed in the olive-branch petition became 
the theory of the Declaration of Independence, the theory of our 
Constitution, the theory of the tenth amendment, the theory of 
the Virginia resolutions, and in a most interesting way the theory 
on which the British Commonwealth of Nations today rests. 
When the League of Nations Covenant was set up, the different 
Dominions were given representation in the Assembly of the 
League along with the mother country. We in America felt that 
this was unfair, because England seemed to have seven votes where 
we would have only one. It was, in the League Covenant 
that the British Empire became of the fact that their 
Empire had ceased to be quite that and had actually become a 
commonwealth of nations. 

From 1921, or from 2 years after the League Covenant was set 
up, British statesmen representing the mother country and the 
Dominions counseled together at different times for over 10 years, 
and as a result of those consultations there came in 1931 the 


a law of as great in the economy of time as our 
great Constitution has become. These principles may be ex- 
pressed as follows: 

First. The “Dominion” is to mean the Dominion of 


Second. No law made by the Parliament of a Dominion shall 
be void or inoperative on the ground that it is repugnant to the 
law of England, and the Parliament of any Dominion shall have 
the power to amend or repeal any act of the British Parliament 
made a part of the law of the Dominion. 

Third. No act of the British Parliament shall be deemed a part 
of the law of a Dominion unless it is expressly declared in the act 
that the Dominion has requested and consented to the enactment 

Great things indeed come from smaller that 

a things are deemed 

And while on this subject I cannot refrain from carrying this 

thought a little bit further. In the neutrality resolution of 1936 


The reason for this pronouncement is this: Every thoughtful 
man knows that America is not going to be neutral if some non- 
American state should attack some American state. We have had 
a hundred years of various kinds of thinking about what we call 
our Monroe Doctrine. Latin American states did not remain 
neutral after we went into the World War. And if for no other 
reason than to be responsive to that idea, it was right for us to 
make the declaration we did in our Neutrality Act. 

The Monroe Doctrine, whether considered as an altruistic ex- 
pression, a defensive measure, a reciprocal relationship, or a re- 
gional und , is still of our making and depends upon us 
for its perpetuation. It was never a static proposition and it 
never will be, but the suggested concept of allowing it to evolve 
into the sisterhood of American republics and making it just that 
gives it an all-American ideal in very fact. With this changed 
attitude the responsibility for its maintenance no longer rests 
upon us; it rests upon the whole of North and South America. A 
union of spirit, a union of hope, a union of aspiration. A dream 
of a Bolivar come true. A dream even better than Bolivar’s, for 
Bolivar thought in terms of a political unity. To us that thought 
seems and is an anachronism, for we know today a better and a 
surer unity. It is the bond of the spirit, a bond of mutual en- 
deavor, a bond of mutual helpfulness, I shall leave this thought 
by reference to the question, Shall we liye on our neighbors or 
shall we live with our neighbors? If we turn that changed atti- 
tude into a positive peace program for the Americas and continue 
to hold open the invitation for Canada to join us as an American 
republic, we have a positive, active peace policy for the Americas. 

Thus we may have a key to better world conditions built upon 
the spirit of the Olive Branch Petition, which actually provides for 
cooperation between State entities without destroying their inde- 
pendence and individual actions, It took Great Britain 156 years 
to learn a lesson and to appreciate political wisdom which the 
fathers expressed. I wonder if the world will take 156 years to 
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learn the stmple lesson and this simple principle of bringing about 
cooperation without destroying national independence of action. 

Dem is a combination of individual entities. The totali- 
tarian state is a whole with each person merely a fraction of the 
whole. American political theory as expressed in our Federal 
system is one made out of many, but the one still retains its 
entity. It is supreme in the spheres in which the people wish it 
to be supreme, and the National Government is supreme only in 
the spheres in which the people have allowed it to be supreme. 

There remains another great sphere of world activity; that is 
the Asiatic sphere. There is evidence there of an extension of the 
good-neighbor philosophy and solidarity in action in spite of a 
continuation of border flare-ups between Japan and Russia and 
almost daily conflicts between Japanese and Chinese troops. 
United, efficient, militarily strong Japan is weak physically, eco- 
nomically, and geographically when com with her neighbors. 
With Japan the three nearest great neighbors—the United States, 
China, and Russia—must soon learn that the seeds of interest 
which transcend the interests of each of the individual states 
mentioned are planted and must bear fruit. There should be talk 
of agreement among states in the Pacific area. 

The key to good neighborliness among the nations was given to 
us by the early Chinese political thinkers when they taught that— 

“When a great state visits a small one it should do five things: 
Be indulgent to its offenses, pardon its errors and failures, relieve 
its calamities, reward it for its virtues and laws, and teach it 
where it is deficient. There is thus no pressure on the small 
state.” 

With such a philosophy as this to fall back on, who will not 
predict the ultimate cooperation between the two great cultures 
of China and Japan? 

Let us stop where we began with a reference to Jefferson. Jef- 
ferson’s attempts to use peaceful processes rather than warlike 
ones are part of his historical record. He used the concepts of 
neutrality and the embargo to which we in 1937 have returned. 
Peace was the underlying motive behind his great purchase. But 
Jefferson never conceived of war in and of itself as bad. It was to 
him as it has been to all political thinkers, the ultimate resort of 
kings; or, to put it in our modern „War is a right inher- 
ent in nationality itself. Modern states, though, have in theory 
gone beyond this by renouncing at least aggressive war as an 
instrument of national policy, and it has remained for our age to 
produce an almost universal condemnation of war on the score 
that war in and of itself is bad and therefore should be con- 
demned. 

War today is useless because all wars excepting wars of con- 
quest or of revolution are wars which are ended by the negotia- 
tions at the peace table, and once the peace table is reached the 
binding custom of nations furnishes the rules for the settlement. 
Thus the war stage is without point. If the law of nations gov- 
erns after the war is ended in the making of peace, why should 
not resort be had to the law of nations for o the differ- 
ences? There have developed in the world international habits, 
customs, rules for negotiation, conference, consultation, and pro- 
cedure and institutions for the settlement and adjudication of 
differences. Every one of these conventions is when a 
war is ended and is to be made. Is it then merely the 
dream of a foolish idealist to suggest their use at all times? Even 
the sarcasm of the cynic cannot laugh these instruments of inter- 
national intercourse out of existence after the exhaustion of war. 
Why then should they be condemned as weak in preventing war 
if they must be resorted to in settling it? It is primarily be- 
cause of faulty thinking of mankind. The tyranny of false 
thought must be overcome. A nation in arms fighting a just 
cause may be history's most glorious picture, but I believe, and I 
think Jefferson would agree, that a nation of happy, worry-free 
men, women, and children is a more glorious one. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I have before me a joint 
resolution—no. 43—of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina, which I have presented to the Senate, and which has 
been printed in another part of the Record. It is entitled 
“A joint resolution endorsing the recommendations of the 
President of the United States of February 5, 1937, for re- 
forms in the Federal judicial system, and requesting the 
Senators and Members of Congress from North Carolina to 
support the measure presented to carry out this purpose.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In this connection, I desire to state that I have before me 
a resolution presented by Hon. Lloyd J. Lawrence, an attor- 
ney of Murfreesboro, Hertford County, N. C., in which he 
presents the views of the President relative to the reorgan- 
ization of the Federal judiciary. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the bar of his county, in presenting this resolution, 
Mr. Lawrence presented a most forceful argument in refer- 
ence to and in support of the President’s views. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution and address be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution and address was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At a meeting of the bar of Hertford County on June 9, 1937, the 
following resolution was introduced and duly considered: 

Resolved by the bar of Hertford County, That we approve the 
retirement from office of all judges, whether Federal or State, when 
such shall have arrived at the age of 75 years. 

“Sec. 2. That we disapprove all life tenure of office, whether re- 
lating to the judiciary or any other office. 

“Sec. 3. That, while recognizing the recommendations of the 
President of the United States to increase, by act of Congress, the 
membership of the Federal Supreme Court from 9 to a possible 
membership of 15, as being impolitic and calculated to create 
strong opposition, it by no means follows that whatever is im- 
politic is also improper. We affirm, and respectfully submit, (a) 
that it is a constitutional duty of the President of the United 
States to make recommendations to the Congress of the United 
States; (b) that his suggested increase in the members of that 
Court violates neither constitutional provision nor a political 
peage; and (c) that the recommendations made are salutary and 


Upon the motion to adopt the foregoing resolution, Mr. L. J. 
Lawrence, president of the local bar association, said: 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the bar, there is a word in the 
Russian language that is in general use and is very expressive. It 
is the word ‘nichevo’, and it means what's the use’, or ‘what does 
it matter.’ 

“When the idea first occurred to me to draft a resolution concern- 
ing the President's proposal to increase the members of the Federal 
Supreme Court, instantly this word came into my mind; and even 
after the resolution had been drawn, like the ghost of Banquo, it 
again rose before me. In each instance the question came to me, 
What boots it that I have any opinion on this matter, one way or 
the other? Of what avail is it that the bar of Hertford County goes 
on record either for or against? 

“Further reflection, however, brought me face to face with a 
realization that first impressions are not always safe to follow; 
they may be ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, and enter- 
prises of great pitch and moment with this regard their currents 
turn awry and lose the name of action.’ I further recalled that 
every bucket of water contains myriads of drops, each drop forming 
a component part of the whole; and if our opinion is but a ‘drop 
in the bucket’, it at least becomes some part of the whole. 

“My apology, then, for the drafting and introducing the resolu- 
tion may be found in the words of Lord Byron— 


But "tis done—all words are idle, 

Words from me are vainer still, 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle, 
Force their way without the will.’ 


“The resolutions are set out in three separate sections or para- 
graphs, the first two of which will probably find us in so near ac- 
cord and agreement that I pass these by and leave to others such 
comment as they choose to make. 

“The third section or h contains the bone of contention, 
and it is to this section that I address these remarks. 


RECOMMENDATIONS IMPOLITIC 


“It will be noted that the resolution admits the recommendations 
made by the President to be impolitic; but the word ‘impolitic’, by 
no strained construction, necessarily implies the meaning of im- 
proper. It may carry the idea of boldness, or something contrary to 
popular opinion, but not necessarily something that ought not to 
be done. Frequently things impolitic are the very things that 
should be done, and the difficulty lies in finding someone of suff- 
cient temerity to sse them through. 7 

“The recommendations are impolitic, but impolitic only because 
they haye aroused many lawyers to the fighting point, and the legal 
fraternity is a force, when united, of no small significance. 

“Just here may I be permitted to digress sufficiently long to pay 
a tribute to the legal profession? No man holds for this profession 
a higher regard, esteem, and affection than myself; and I am fully 
persuaded that when public opinion crystallizes into an apprecia- 
tion of what the lawyers have done in the building of the Nation, 
the respect for that record will give rise to a general feeling Hat's 
off! We stand on sacred ground!’ 

“I do not mean by this to say that we are free from causes of 
complaint or criticism. Indeed, we are not; and I may be excused, 
if at this time, I make some criticisms instead of bestowing 
bouquets. 

“I am risking these criticisms, and raps on the head of the 
reactionary legal mind, even though it be said of me what Hamlet 
put in the mouth of the fictitious lawyer. 
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“You will recall that when the grave of Ophelia was being dug, 
the gravediggers found a skull and threw it out. Hamlet picked 
it up, and said: ‘Why may not that be the skull of a lawyer? 

* © Why does he suffer this rude knave now to be knocking 
him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him 
of his action of battery?’ 

“The reasons why the recommendations of the President are 
impolitic and why a fight upon them comes largely from the legal 
profession, is because the means to the end desired by the Presi- 
dent, is repugnant to the conservative legal mind. This particular 
class of lawyers have static or ‘sit-down’ minds. They say: ‘If 
you want any change in the membership of the Court, obtain it 
by constitutional amendment; disturb not ancient landmarks!’ 

It is charged by them that the President violates the pledges 
made by him during the recent campaign, that he would obtain, 
if possible, the measures he desired enacted into law, by keeping 
within the bounds of the Constitution; and where it could not 
be done within the bourds of the Constitution, then he would 
seek constitutional amendments. It has also been charged that 
his proposal to add new members to the Court was in itself 
an assault upon the Constitution. I deny both charges in toto. 

“The attitude of the President, shocking as it may seem to the 
ultraconservative mind, is not inconsistent, and violates no con- 
stitutional provision. His recommendations are within the Con- 
stitution, and not on the outside. 

“Article II, section 3, of the Federal Constitution makes it the 
duty of the President to give to Congress, from time to time, 
information of the state of the Union, and to ‘recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
3 This is what he has done — nothing more, and nothing 
ess, 

“If it be said that his recommendations to increase the members 
of the United States Supreme Court are contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, the answer is, there is nothing in 
that great instrument that fixes the number of members of that 
Court, nor in any manner prohibits the Congress of the United 
States from enlarging or decreasing it. Article III, section 1, con- 


ı tains this language: The judicial power of the United States shall 


be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.’ There 


Is not one line or one syllable that prescribes its size or the num- 


ber of members. In fact, five different times has the Congress 


of the United States enacted legislation regulating the number of 


members to constitute the Court, and its power to do so has not 
been successfully challenged. 
“In 1789, by act of Congress, the United States Supreme Court 


was made to consist of one Chief Justice and five Associate Justices. 


“In 1807, by act of Congress, a change was made and the Court 
was declared to consist of one Chief Justice and six Associate 
Justices. 

“In 1837, by act of Congress, another change was made, and the 
Court was then made to consist of one Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices, 

“In 1863 still another change was made, by act of 
and the Court was fixed and declared to consist of 1 Chief 


Justice and 9 Associate Justices, or a Court of 10 members; at 


which time Justice Field, of California, was added as the tenth 
member. 

“In 1869, by act of Congress, the Court for its first time was 
reduced, and made to consist of one Chief Justice and eight Asso- 
ciate Justices, and has so remained to the present hour. 

“Recently a poll was made by the American Bar Association as 
to the attitude of the lawyers, who are members of the association, 
and also by those who are not, on the proposal of the President to 
increase the Supreme Court. The responses from those who are 
members of the association gave a majority against the President’s 
proposal of about four to one. Nevertheless, that poll was mislead- 
ing and of little value in getting at just how the lawyers of the 
Nation are lined up for and against the recommendation. It must 
be borne in mind that relatively few lawyers are members of the 
American Bar Association. There are some 160,000 or 170,000 law- 
yers in the United States, including those who are members of the 
American Bar Association and those who are not, and out of this 
total number only about 56,000, or practically one-third, have gone 
on record as opposing the plan. 

“It is but fair to assume that this one-third largely represents 
the reactionary or stand-pat group of the legal profession, and it 
also admits of no dispute that within this one-third is also to be 
found a large number of political partisans who oppose practically 
everything the President recommends. 

“Before passing from these criticisms and this analysis of the 
legal profession as to the matter in issue, it is pertinent to say 
that when it comes to the courts and legal procedure the average 
legal mind gets into one rut and refuses to get out. Probably less 
change has been made in legal procedure than in any other field 
of human endeavor. Constantly and repeatedly there is discussion 
and agitation of reform and changes, and while this discussion 
and agitation goes on, and continues from time to time, but little 
is done. It reminds one of what Mark Twain said about the 
weather: ‘Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it.’ 


NEED FOR A CHANGE 


“I have referred to the wonderful results of the lawyers in the 
building of the Nation—a tribute that is justly due the legal pro- 
fession. Mention has also been made of the static mind possessed 
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by so many lawyers when it is directed to innovations and changes 
of the courts and court procedure. Most assuredly, it becomes im- 
politic for the President to recommend a thing so radical as an 
increase of the members of the Federal Supreme Court, thereby 
incurring serious opposition from this potent profession. It, never- 
theless, remains that the Presndent is within his rights, and offers 
a suggestion that is salutary and sound. 

“Apart from the question of sustaining the New Deal, when the 
greatest of all judicial tribunals split on practically all major legal 
problems, five having one opinion and four another, this great 
Court brings itself into ute and creates a strong element of 
doubt in the public mind that the opinion, whether pro or contra, 
rests upon a stable conclusion. Even more than this, the civic 
‘house beautiful’, or the building of a lasting and protective refuge 
from financial storms, the adjustment of inequalities in agricul- 
tural, industrial, and sociologic pursuits is by no means complete, 
and the task is rendered more difficult without unity of aim. The 
minds of the three branches of government must meet together if 
a durable prosperity is to be preserved. 

“Certainly, it is to be expected that under the ‘due-process 
clause’ of the Constitution, the interstate-commerce clause, and 
under its preamble relating to the general welfare, differences of 
opinion will exist, and that recommendations of the President and 
acts of Congress will not be sustained by the Court at all times, 
but will now and then be declared unconstitutional and void. 

There never has been and there never will be unanimity of 
legal opinion, and the graver the problem the more inviting a dif- 
ference of opinion. The psychology of one mind is not necessarily 
the psychology of another, nor that of one age reflected into that of 
another. 

“These reflections pave the way to the general statement that the 
exceptional number of cases decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in the last 2 or 3 years, in which acts of Congress have been 
held invalid, reflect the psychology of conservative minds, made the 
more so by approaching old age. 

“It is the exception of the rule for any person, having reached 
the age of threescore and ten, to retain an appreciative outlook on 
this changing world, or a responsive frame of mind in adapting 
new remedies for these new conditions. For this very reason the 
Court should be enlarged. 

“There is nothing more or less in the argument that these 
changes, if any, should be made through constitutional amend- 
ments than a dilatory plea in an effort to prevent any change or 
innovation. 

“The subtle mind of the lawyer ‘yet speaketh’ in order to have 
and to hold the old order of things. It is nothing less than due 
notice to ‘keep off the grass over the grave of King Tut, no matter 
for what purpose you tread thereon.’ 

“As a further answer to such argument, may I remind you that 
the road to such changes by constitutional amendments is circui- 
tous, long, and uncertain; and to travel that road is a hazardous 
journey, because the same objective may be reached in a more direct 
and shorter way, and a way that is equally as good. 

A GREATER DANGER AHEAD IF PLAN IS DEFEATED 


“That the United States Supreme Court, now composed of a 
Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices, expedites its business 
and disposes of these cases before it in a reasonable length of time 
must be admitted; and in this connection it is but fitting and 
proper to say that ample proof of this statement is to be found in 
the history of the case originating in this (Hertford) county against 
J. A. Shaw and others, composing the board of county commission- 
ers, involving a question of taxation, decided by the Federal Su- 
preme Court March 1 last. That case was commenced in the 
superior court of this county on the 17th day of February 1936. It 
was thereafter heard in the superior court, appealed to the State 
supreme court, heard and determined by that court, a petition to 
rehear the case and denial thereof, a petition for certiorari filed in 
the United States Supreme Court, petition granted, case heard, and 
opinion filed March 1, 1937—all of this resulting in about 1 year. 

“As the attorney who successfully piloted that case, I could have 
nothing less than. the highest regard and appreciation for those 
‘nine old men’; and yet, notwithstanding all this, it is pertinent 
to raise at least two questions: 

“(a) When it is made to appear that upon petitions for certio- 
rari there is a denial of, and the Court refuses to hear, 80 percent 
of these applications, is it not self-evident that litigants and law- 
yers must pay the penalty in order that the United States Supreme 
Court may expedite its business? 

“(b) Is it not presumtively true that a denial of 80 percent 
of such petitions for review and rehearing is the result of insuffl- 
cient time to get at the merits of those denied applications? 

“Certainly, the appointment of additional judges would remove, 
or tend to remove, that unfortunate presumption. 

“Another argument advanced against the President's plan is the 
charge that he is packing the Court, and every court must, of 
necessity, remain free and independent. 

“Mr. Chairman, there is no such thing as freedom of action. 
What seems so is pure fiction and theory. The President is not 
free to do as he pleases, even though he keeps within constitu- 
tional bounds. The Congress of the United States, on which is 
conferred a grant of the larger share of powers by the Constitu- 
tion itself, does not freedom of action. Each are held to 
strict account by the electorate, and the remedy is simple when 
either is not responsive to the public will. 

“To admit an absolute freedom of action on the part of the 
courts is to admit an autocratic power, and is to wrap about it 
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numme 


“The spirit of the President's recommendation is to bring into 
& more harmonious action the three branches of Government; 
and lest we forget the attitude of past Presidents on the issue of 
packing the Court, let me remind you of the unbiased reflections 
of that scholar-journalist and eminent historian Burton J. Hen- 
drick, who is not a New Dealer. 

“In his recently published book on the United States Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Hendrick raises the question, Do Presidents Pack the 
Court? His answer is ‘Yes’; and cites the record of Jefferson, 
Madison, Lincoln, and Grant. He also notes the fact that Con- 
gress, of its own volition, did the same thing to prevent President 
Johnson from filling two vacancies. 

“The author finds nothing alarming in packing the Court, and 
concludes that in the long run the Supreme Court reflects the 
changing voice of the Constitution. 

“So then, when the Court is closely and hopelessly divided into 
two schools of thought, abundant reason exists for adding addi- 
tional members by act of Congress, or in the regular and orderly 
way. 

“There is still another reason, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the bar, why the resolution should be adopted. 

“In the chorus of opposition to the President's plan is gathered 
together the same elements that did their utmost to defeat him 
and t his reelection, to which has been added a few others, 
who, in good faith, cling to the theory that no change should be 
made except by constitutional 
still the cry—‘Stop Roosevelt!’ 

“I shall not be a party to it for more reasons than one. 

“In Holy Writ we are told that there is such a sin known as the 
unpardonable sin, and the question frequently addresses itself to 
my mind, how near to that sin is the sin of ingratitude? 

“I do not forget the haggard faces and the desperate plight of 
the people just 4 years ago; nor can I forget that within those 4 
years, under other recommendations of the President, there is now 
upon the faces of the people smiles instead of despair, and in their 
hearts there is joy. The doors of opportunity are no longer closed, 
and the average man is on his way to more satisfying results. 

“Of course, it will be said that there is no 
marks to the subject matter; that they are foreign to the issue 
before us, and, at best, are subsidiary to the 2 
the contrary, they are vitally connected and go to the root of the 
whole matter. 

“I am warning you now that if the elements banded together in 
1936, and still grouped together, can give enough impetus to the 
movement to ‘stop Roosevelt’, and break down his influence, a 
tragedy will follow that will eclipse the greatest of all tragedies in 
American history—I have reference to the rise and fall of the 
Wilson influence. 

“There was a day when the word of Wilson was more potent 
throughout the world than any other man in it; and yet, about 2 
years afterward, criticism, opposition, envies, and jeolousies did 
their ugly work, and the influence that was once his was his no 
more. 

“There was a day when of him might be said, ‘But yesterday the 
word of Caesar might have stood against the world; now lies he 
there and none so poor to do him reverence.’ 

“The point I am making does not relate to the question whether 
or not Mr, Wilson was right or wrong; but it does relate to the fact 
that criticisms, opposition, envies, and jealousies may make or 
destroy any public servant. Under the recommendations made by 
a great and humanitarian President the Nation has largely re- 
covered and is on its way out. If, then, he is shorn of his influence 
by opposition, criticism, or any other means we are surrendering 
what we have gained for uncertainty and doubt. If you are ready 
for the experiment, I certainly am not. 

“Bear this in mind: When that hour comes liberalism must give 
way to the forces of reaction and the voice of the people become 
an iridescent dream. 

“In the entire group of those opposed to the President’s plan 
not one can be found whose heart and mind are so attuned to the 
Nation's demands to whom we may turn for a full completion of 
the Nation’s recovery. Brilliant and able as some of them are, at 
the approach of something new their mental attitude becomes 
‘like sweet bells, jangled out of tune and harsh.’ The opposition 
is playing with fire and appears not to know it, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I summarize the following as 
reasons why the plan of the President, or its equivalent, should be 
adopted: 

“First. It is the most direct way of reaching the objective 


desired. 

“Second. It is a right and power possessed by the United States 
Congress. 

“Third. Congress has several times heretofore made changes in 
the Court. 

“Fourth. His recommendation violates no political pledge. 

“Fifth. It affords more opportunity for examinations of peti- 
tions for certiorari, and offers a saving to litigants and lawyers. 

“Sixth. It will save the Court many close decisions and restore 
public confidence in the Court's opinions. 

“Seventh. Its agitation has already brought the Court into 
greater harmony with executive and legislative aims. 

“Eighth. Its enactment will bring closer team work between the 
three branches of government. 

“Ninth. Its enactment prevents impairment of the President’s 
infiuence, which should be preserved for the general welfare, 


amendment. In the main, it is 


“Finally, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the bar, this one 
o pit to Tislgnations & 
resignations and changes in the personnel of 
the Court, or that there now appears a more sympathetic trend 
between the three branches of government—until there is a de- 
crease in the 80-percent denial by the Court of petitions for 
certiorari, or petitions for review of judgments of the lower courts, 
I am irrevocably committed to an increase of the Court. Except 
upon the theory that the Court, in keeping up with its docket, 
does not have sufficient time to get at the merits of so many 
denied applications, it is not comprehensive to me that 80 percent 
of these petitions should be denied. I therefore have sufficient 
interest in the litigants and lawyers of the Nation to desire an 
increase in the Court, if for no other reason than this one alone. 
“I have no means of knowing, at this time, Mr. Chairman, the 
attitude of the other members of the bar to the resolution before 
us. Each member must form and be governed by his own conclu- 
sions; but as for myself, on the motion to adopt the resolution, I 
borrow the language of Daniel Webster: ‘Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, I give my heart and my head to this vote“ 


Campaign Radio Addresses by Senator Maloney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESSES D DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


OF 1936 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Record sundry radio addresses delivered by me 
during the campaign of 1936. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. Matoney, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station WIXBS, Waterbury, 
Friday, Oct. 30, 1936) 

In my radio talk last evening I said that I would tonight explain 
certain features of the Social Security Act. 

At the time of the passage of the bill, when it had the over- 
whelming endorsement of both Republicans and Democrats and 
the voting approval of the Republican and Democratic leadership 
in Congress, I thought we had finally put into effect a measure 
that would spread a few petals of roses in a pathway that had 
been covered with thorns, 

Let me admit that there are imperfections in the law. Let me 
tell you very frankly that it will need revision. And permit me 
to add that the Congress of the United States is competent to 
make the necessary corrections. 

The authors of an immortal document written long ago de- 
termined that the intention of our Government was to provide 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

But just so long as men and women approach the wintertime 
of their lives with a fear of the downward trail, our system of 
government is faulty. Just so long as men and women look to- 
ward that sunset period in a quiet but frightened hysteria, we 
cannot boast of a successful civilization. What are we here for, 
and what are the purposes of government, and why the tireless 
struggle, if the final reward for those who have made long years 
of contribution to industry and to society is an old age with 
manr and the unfulfillment of the meager desires old people 
have 

This talk deals with the feature of the social-security law which 
provides old-age pensions. This is the part of this noble creation 
that is called unfair and against the interest of the workingman. 

That is the last campaign ghost and the last fear, and its 
intention is to destroy a confidence in President Roosevelt, when 
it should bring him great praise and gratitude. 

Working men are now told that the Social Security Act means 
a pay cut, and lower wages, and reduced income. I tell them, 
and I hope that when they go into the factories tomorrow and 
Monday—tactories that were cold and quiet a little while ago, 
that they will tell their fellow workers, that there is no pay 
cut in this bill, nor any pay reduction, nor a pay-roll tax. I 
tell them that it is a pay increase, and that that is one of the 
reasons why some industrialists are disturbed. I ask them to 
tell John and Joe and Mary, and the other people with whom 
they work, that it is a raise in pay, and to enable them to tell 
it clearly, I will prove that it is a raise in pay, and I will show 
very clearly the probable reason why certain manufacturers are 
opposed to the law. 


The Social Act was designed to help blind people, 


who cannot do much work or earn much money, and are feeling 
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their way in the constant darkness; and to help homeless little 
children, and widowed mothers, and people who are ill and with- 
out sufficient funds to secure proper medical care, and people 
unemployed. Any one of these features may some time affect 
you. But largely the law is intended to erase and forever re- 
move the haunting fear of loneliness and want when economic 
values are spent and a younger man or a younger woman has 
taken the job. This is the feature under fire, and this is the 
feature I discuss. 

Under the Federal law the employer pays all of the cost of 
the unemployment-insurance feature. That is one wage increase. 

Under the old-age pension feature of the law the employer 
contributes the same amount as his employee. That is another 
pay increase, and another wage raise, and the Republicans may 
distort and confuse and slander, but they cannot get away from 
the fact that it is a pay raise. 

Let me give you the old-age pension figures again. As an 
employee during the next 3 years, you will pay 1 peany for 
each dollar you earn, and during the same period of time your 
employer will pay 1 penny for each dollar you earn. 

After the first 3 years, beginning in 1940, you will pay, and 
your employer will pay, 1 penny and a half for each dollar you 
earn. This will be the rate for 3 years, and then, beginning in 
1943, you will pay 2 pennies for each dollar you earn and so will 
your employer. That will go on for 3 years. 

After that you and your employer will each pay half a penny 
more for each dollar that you earn, and finally, beginning in 
1949—12 years from now—you and your employer will each pay 
3 pennies on each dollar you earn. That is the most you will 
ever pay. I doubt that you will ever miss it. Your payments 
will be in pennies, and they will be deducted from your pay. The 
manufacturer will be making his contributions in dollars, in ac- 
cordance with the number of employees he has, and whatever he 
pays is a wage increase for you, because the money is set aside for 
you. A corporation gets no money back. 

The pension cannot be less than $10 a month, and it may reach 
$80 or more a month, depending upon your earnings. It will 
come back to you at a time when you might be alone. Your 
children may have gone away, if you have children. You might 
have been deserted by your kinsfolk, as so many old people have 
been deserted by those of their blood, but be certain that if this 
bill lasts, and this great and rich and powerful Nation endures, 
the money will come back to you. 

Every man knows that substantial manufacturers and every in- 
dustrial corporation of any size set aside each year a certain 
amount of money to replace broken-down or worn-out mechanical 
machinery. They know that it is important to have these re- 
serves to replace the iron and steel and belting and the equipment 
in the foundry. They set aside money for building repairs. It 
is good business to do that. There is no sentiment about it. It 
is necessary if business is to properly go on. 

Is human machinery less important? Should there be no re- 
serve for worn-out human beings? Are they not equal in impor- 
tance to the mechanical machinery of a buffing room or the 
office furniture? When mechanical machinery falls into disuse 
or wears out, the manufacturer can only replace it by buying new 
machinery. But he does not have to buy human machinery, 
There is a plentiful supply of that. There is no need to set aside 
pennies to make that replacement. Human nature fills the ranks 
of human machinery. It is a cold way of telling it, but it must 
be so told in order that everyone will understand. It is neces- 
sary, as this ghost stalks the land, that the truth be given, un- 
clothed. 

Some of you are old enough to remember campaigns of another 
day. Then, as now, special interests had the help of a powerful 
press. What they said was gospel. When they regimented men 
and cloaked them in oilcloth capes of white and gave them 
lighted oil-soaked wicks on a stick, and empty dinner pails, and 
paraded them through the streets of industrial cities, they did 
it to excite a ballot-box fear. It was a warning that a Demo- 
cratic administration meant hunger. It was a threat that there 
would be no bread and no meat but an empty dinner pail if the 
Democrats came into power. 

Since then we have had the Hoover panic, and evidence that 
the Republican leadership could fall to helplessness, and we have 
had President Roosevelt and a proof of the fact that Democrats 
did know the right way—and we have the radio to answer the 
charges, as Iam answering one of them now. 

When men knew only one side of the story the empty dinner- 
pail ghost was effective, because people believed that it meant 
@ barren table and hungry children and cold homes. They voted, 
as I would have voted, to protect those treasures. It worked then, 
and the Republican leadership, which walks in the shadow of that 
cold Republican iradesehip of another day, would now frighten 
people again. 

Let me say to the employees of the great insurance companies 
that this law will not hurt the insurance business. When the 
Federal Government wrote millions upon millions of dollars of 
insurance for the soldiers in 1917 the insurance business was not 
injured. It made men insurance minded, and the insurance busi- 
ness leaped forward. 

Most people who will benefit by this old-age pension insurance 
have never thought much about annuity insurance policies. Up 
to now these people have bought insurance against the dread of 
death and to furnish bread to their families when they were 
called away. This is an insurance policy against a living future 
and the adversity of old age, and it will make people annuity- 
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insurance minded, and they will have a better understanding of 
insurance and its great value in all of its forms. People will buy 


more insurance, because they will feel free to spend as the 
hazard of old age is cut down. Some of them will buy annuity 
policies that will enable them to retire at age 60. This law will 
000 K 

I myself am in the insurance business, and I have 
thought much about this feature. 

No insurance-company official came to me with a fear when we 
wrote the law, althedgt, aa I started in Congress, I.invited every 
insurance-company head in Connecticut to give me the benefit of 
his advice and experience. And I have had it from many of them. 

This old-age feature does not affect annuity a now in effect. 
It does not destroy pension plans now in 

One young woman asked —— would happen to nie contributions 
if after 5 or 6 years she gave up her position to get married. In that 
case the Federal Government would pay a lump sum back to her, 
and that lump sum would be in excess of the amount deducted 
from her wages. If she left her position in a shorter period of time, 
unless the law is modified, she would have contributed to the future 
security of the man she married, and consequently to her own 
security and the relief of her family. 

One person asked me what would happen if this law was repealed 
because of a change in administration at Washington. That ques- 
tion answers itself. Who can believe that the Federal Government 
would retain any money to which it was not entitled? What Mem- 
ber of Congress is that selfish and stupid? But the law will not be 
repealed. No one would dare repeal it. It will be changed. 

One man wants to know if he must be destitute at age 65 in order 
to receive the benefits under this law. Indeed not. 

Another wants to know what happens if, after working several 
years, one is and unable to find new employment, 
although not yet 65 years of age, That person qualifies, of course. 
And that same person also wants to know what the situation would 
be if he did get a job with another firm. Would he receive credit 
Nati poyne made during the first 20 years? He would receive 

The law is not a new idea. Policemen, and firemen, and school 
teachers, and letter carriers, and post-office clerks, and many others 
are now paying into pension funds or having pension-fund moneys 
deducted from their salaries. It works splendidly for all of these 
people, and this law is aimed to put the workingman in industry 
finally on a pension par with the Government employees, who are 
now and have been for a long time protected. School teachers 
fought for this protection. So did the firemen and policemen. Ask 
them about it. Ask their wives. 

When this law was passed the manufacturers of the country 
accepted it and, I believe, approved it. 

There are only a blind few, inflamed by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, who have stirred up all of this trouble. The 
Republican National Committee invented the pay-envelope-sticker 
idea. If the Republican National Committee had not thought up 
the scheme and developed it, we would not have heard of the 
matter at this time. But some manufacturers, who knew that the 
law had to come, in fairness to people who work, have been will- 
ing to criticize it because of their republicanism, or because of 
their hatred for the President. It is not because they thought the 
law was bad. It is because they are willing to use almost any 
method to defeat President Roosevelt. I know manufacturers 
who say that the law is a blessing and are terribly provoked at 
their manufacturing associates for joining in the effort of the 
Republican National Committee to destroy the confidence of work- 
ing people in a law that will help them very much and help the 
country and industry very much. 

Who bears the cost of insurance policies now? And will not 
these pensions go back into industry and help business? Where 
would the money come from to take care of the old people with- 
out these pensions? If they do have money to take care of them- 
selves, it will be money that they save in a bank or a bureau 
drawer or through an insurance policy. Is there a single soul 
listening to me who doubts that the Government is stronger than 
any of these? Who would bear the cost if old people were cared 
for at public expense? 

It is wrong to force people to save. We have always urged that. 
Is it wrong to make the employer put aside a little money to 
take care of worn-out human machinery? Oftentimes the em- 
ployer has done the same identical thing that this bill does with- 
out Government insistence. When he does it, it is called group 
insurance. That kind is a good kind, but it pays after death. 
This is identically the same idea, but it is for old age—it pays 
for life, instead of for death. 

This ghost of fear will many times come back to plague those 
who created him. On Tuesday the working people of this coun- 
try will show their gratitude for the pay increase that they re- 
ceived under the Social Security Act, under the leadership of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt—a good man of great heart and 
sympathetic understanding; a great man of strong courage, who 
loves his neighbors and is taking them the right way. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Radio address by Senator Francis T. Matoney, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station W1XBS, Waterbury, 
Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1936) 
You remember the depression. And you remember what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did to halt it; and finally drive it from the land. 
You remember how the one-time financial leaders of America 
were at first grateful. 


came to take their places in the front ranks. 

Now, I am just one man, and I am afflicted with all of the 
frailties of human nature, and I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand the reason for the great change. 

The better times became the greai 


had to tell his good wife, and indirectly tell his children, that he 
was laid off, and that he did not know for how long. 


seemed to be over, and the job at the shop, or in the mine, or in 
the store & younger man. And another blot upon 
American happiness is the hour when a member of a family be- 
comes seriously ill and the skill of a physician is necessary. Where 
will the money come from? Who will pay the bills? 


dreams of men who love their 


only a big step but a bold step. 
in social advancement had wrestled with the problem for genera- 
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e 
or, to put it coldly and unclothed, in the way of dog ea 
The men of sentiment who were endowed with a great love for 
those about them, and the men who understood that we could not 


overwhelmingly and in the Senate of the United States there were 
only six votes cast against it. Can it be true that if this bill were 
so far wrong the Republican leadership in the Senate would have 
been for it, and that among its advocates would be the liberal 
PaE BAG A SETS: Saree eens Cote eS many 
years 

td cecal tignes lingo E new TOINE yeep ge Hoc or 
and for homes that have been insecure, and a new day for 
those who had been denied the endowment of hope for comfort 
in days of unemployment and old age, but I saw at last a chance 
to bring things into the open. We would know where the money 
was coming from, under the provisions of this bill. The bill pro- 
vided that the employers of men would pay their share of the 
cost, or that they would set up reserves for human machinery 
reserves for the period of time when the human machinery needed 
an insurance protector. There was always a question about the 
workability of all parts of the measure, but it was a noble venture, 
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employees. The employees get the direct benefit, but no money 
comes directly back to the employer. That is what seems to hurt, 
That seems to be what provokes him. If you 
may pay 15 cents a week, or you may pay 25 
e; t upon how much you 


sibly 30 cents a week, all dependen: 
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If you are an employee during the next 3 years, you will pay 
y for each dollar you earn, and during the same period of 
employer will pay 1 penny for each dollar you earn up 
per year. Twenty-six million other workers and their 
will be paying the same amounts at the same time. 
first ears, beginning in 1940, you will pay, and 
y, one penny and a half for each dollar you 
This will be the rate for 3 years, and 
you will pay 2 pennies for each dollar you 
so will your employer. That will go on for 3 years. 
t you and your employer will each pay half a penny more 
that you earn, and, finally, beginning in 1949— 
years from now—you and your employer will each pay 3 pennies 
each dollar you earn up to $3,000 a year. That is the most 
pay. 
Government will collect your contribution, and the 
of your employer, directly from the employer. Your 
share of it will be taken out of your pay, and the Government 
will collect from your employer out of his funds, 
on just same even if 
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or as a domestic worker in private homes, and a few 
other kinds of jobs are exempt from the law, 
As the operation goes on, the old-age reserve fund in the United 
an 


that 
and outstanding statisticians, and insurance experts have said that 
it will work. I know that it had the support of the great labor 
rei of the country, and I know that it had the approval and 


of Congress, who have wrestled with 


to American homes. I know 
d to feel their way, and to 
e widowed mother, and that 


porarily or permanently loses his work. 
It differs a little bit from the 


labor when the eco- 
nomic force of labor is spent and when the individual has lost the 
energy that he gave to society and to industry during his produc- 


This particular campaign comes to a close 1 week from tonight. 
During the past several days, and to a greater extent for the next 
several days, the pay envelopes of American workmen have bulged 
a little more, and will bulge a little more, than ordinarily. They 
have contained and threats and notices that the Federal 
Government was to take money out of the wages of workmen. 
Some of the notices have inferred that the Government might not 
te the money to pay pensions or to fulfill the other 

W. 


One employer sent a notice to the effect that the man’s pay 
would be cut by the Federal Government just after the first of the 
year. He called it a wage tax. The Republican candidate for 
President called the law a cruel hoax. 

I wonder what sort of thought gets into the minds of men that 


people half to death when the charges are made openly? 
This pay-roll deduction is not a tax. It is an insurance pre- 
mium of a few cents a week to be put away by the powerful Fed- 
to 


tiyes, but it is my sincere opinion that most of them will not be 
misled by the unworthiness of the notices in the pay envelopes. 
It is my firm conviction that most of them will cheerfully set 
aside these few pennies a week, because they realize that they will 
come back in an hour of need multiplied into dollars. A few pen- 
nies a week will not hurt, but the dollars which the Federal Gov- 
ernment intends to give back to them might be extremely helpful 
a little later on. 


the world, is incapable of doing for its people what the insurance 
companies do for their policyholders? Are we ready to admit 
that we cannot overcome the force of adversity in this great land? 
Are we willing to admit that we shall go on forever under the law 


. I think that the American workmen 
will not only willingly but anxiously set aside a few pennies each 
week for the purpose of building up a fund that will buy them 


some of the necessities of life that they might need when over- 
taken by old age. President Roosevelt and those who support 
him want to go on with the plan. Governor Landon and those 
who support him condemn the plan and would do away with it. 
You have a vote on this question next week. If you think that 
you might need the assistance later on, you have a chance to cast 
a vote in your own behalf. If you have a full share of the world's 
goods and you do not think that you will ever need the benefits 
of this noble effort, you have a chance to vote the protection for 
your less fortunate neighbors—millions of them. Thou art thy 
brother's keeper.” 


PEACE AND WAR 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station WIXBS, Waterbury, 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1936) 


This evening I shall talk briefly about war, and its horrible cost, 
and peace, and how much we should be willing to pay for it. 
My discussion will concern this country’s expenditures in the 
World War, and in the “war of twenty-nine” against adversity. 
In the World War we suffered a frightful loss in human lives, and 
thousands upon thousands of men in the service suffered wounds 
that robbed them of much of life's happiness. Some of them 
found relief only in death. Voluntarily and patriotically they 
submitted to regimentation. No one noticed the regimentation 
feature excepting to applaud it. 

A part of the reason for this discussion is for the purpose of 
showing that there was a time when certain men did not seem to 
care so much about Federal spending. For the purpose of ap- 
proaching the matter in an orderly way, I want to very briefly 
refer to the cost of Government during the present administra- 
tion. 

As Mr. Hoover was about to leave the White House on February 
28, 1933, and about 15,000,000 people were out of work, and we 
were still dashing madly down hill, the national debt was $20,- 
500,000,000. It had gone up considerably under Mr. Hoover, and 
unfortunately we had little, if anything, to show for the increase. 

At the end of the Government’s last fiscal year, on June 30 
of this year, it appeared at $31,100,000,000. This public debt of 
the United States, or the Federal Government, less the balance in 
the general fund in the Treasury, was increased $10,400,000,000 
from the time of Mr. Hoover’s departure until the end of June 
this year. 

In addition, as of that date, there is a contingent Govern- 
ment debt of $4,700,000,000, or a total increase of approximately 
$15,000,000,000. The actual debt is much lower, for the con- 
tingent debt is secured by assets admittedly recoverable. An 
outstanding example of the recoverable money is found in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; and the stabilization fund 
represents $2,000,000,000 more that is liquid and recoverable. It 
is now estimated by experts, both in and outside of the Govern- 
ment, that the increase in public debt is no more than 
$7,500,000,000. 

European countries still owe us several billion more than that. 

The foregoing money was spent to save homes, farms, factories, 
banks, railroads, municipalities—and, by way of addition, it was 
spent to save the men, women, and children of the United States. 
It was spent in large part to keep people from being hungry and 
cold. In a larger part it was spent to save our form and system 
of government. It was spent to save America. 

All together about $8,000,000,000 was loaned to railroads, banks, 
home owners, manufacturers, and municipalities. This last was 
not to destroy cur system of government—it was to save our 
democratic and capitalistic form of government. 

I have been talking to you about the debt incurred as we 
fought to end the depression and bring peace and security to 
Americans and American homes. 

I call it the reconstruction debt. 

That is the debt and the spending that is condemned. Men 
make fun of it. Men worry about the gigantic burden it will 
be to our children. It is horrible, they say. 

But look what it brought, we say in return. 

But they look at us with scorn and scream a hatred, just as if 
we were to blame for hard times. 

Just as if a Democratic President was in the White House when 
the crash came. 

They seem to forget that the man’s name was Mr. Hoover, and 
that it was his panic that we have been pulling from the quick- 
sands. 

And this scorn from his partners. 

One could take days reciting the accomplishments of the Roose- 
velt spending and pointing out the great social and moral values 
bought with the money. Let me put it very briefly by saying that 
we turned back great dangers and bought peace, and we bought 
it with honor and self-respect and without the loss of a single 
life under President Roosevelt. 

Let us turn to the debt of destruction—the war debt. There 
is not time for the details, and no one wants the details, of that 
heartbreaking and heartbleeding period. 

The people now condemning the spending did not seem to be 
holding the United States back in 1917. 

Some of them had been doing business abroad. 

A few of them had customers there and the accounts were 
overdue. 

Once or twice it looked as though they might have to be written 
off. But we entered the war in 1917. The cost in dollars was 
never too seriously reckoned. 
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Some men sold munitions, some men sold uniforms, some men 
bonds, and some men sold food. There were thousands of things 
to be purchased. There was fighting and — and more men 
going into uniform, and one loan after another. 

No one spoke of the cost. 

Everyone was doing well, except the soldier and his folks 
back home. 

I do not mean that any man lacked patriotism, because that 
would be a lie. 

I do not mean that any man was anxious to see the war start, 
or go on, because of war profits—because that would be vicious, 
and a lie. I do think certain people were very careless before we 
got into the war and they did not get over it during the war. 

I think the reason that there was not a yell about the cost was 
because men were making money directly as a result of the war. 
The poor man did not know is Dut he was paying the cost, and 
the rich man was becoming ri 

During the past few years 17 have heard the war cost variously 
estimated. The figure has been as high as $75,000,000,000, and 
this week I read that an American in high governmental office, and 
a conservative man, placed the cost at $54,000,000,000. Please bear 
lots that I am only talking about the cost to the United 

I am trying to forget for these few minutes the millions of men 
of other nations who died in that war and the many, many billions 
other countries burned up in the fires of hate. I am talking only 
of our cost. 

The lowest figure I could find, from a thoroughly responsible 
source, was $22,000,000,000. That is the lowest estimate. That was 
all for destruction. Of course the cost is not totaled yet. We have 
added billions to that amount since the war ended in soldier bene- 
fits and to the rich men and companies with war claims, and we 
will be paying some of the soldiers and their offspring for years 
to come. 

All for destruction. 

Who complained about the spending? Who asked where the 
money was coming from? Who worried about future generations? 
If anyone said anything about it at the time I did not hear him. 

All was then frightful on Europe’s western front, and quiet on 
the eastern front in America. 

Compare the seven and one-half billion dollar reconstruction 
debt, to the destruction or war debt. Compare the gains in each 
instance. Then answer the criticism yourself. 

As a result of President Roosevelt's war on depression, we 
brought an economic peace to our country, although there are 
some men who have not recovered from their wounds. Some of 
them are still in “no man’s land”, and others not yet located. 
But we have won the war, and there is peace at home. 

We cannot be sure of a lasting peace, however, either economi- 
cally or otherwise, just so long as men carry loaded packs, and 
filled canteens, and march to martial music in other countries. 
Much of the world is in turmoil and confusion, and few, if any, 
countries of the world feel the standard of security and comfort 
that we enjoy. 

To the south, and to the east, and to the west, there is unrest 
and uprising, and in some places, this very night, people are en- 
gaged in mortal conflict with their kinsfolk, and the furrows are 
right now running red with their blood. Almost all of Europe 
is an armed camp. A false step, or a carelessly dropped match, 
and war may come 

Much of the trouble in other countries has come from the 
ignorance of those who were politically powerful and socially near- 
sighted or blind. 

Will this situation, as well as the last war, be a lesson to us? 
Will we keep out of it if war comes? Will we fight again to save 
the profits of men who might do business with warring countries? 
Will we fight if a munition boat goes down? Will we? For my 
part we will not. 

Disturbing as the situation is, I get some comfort from President 
Roosevelt’s understanding of world affairs and from his experience 
in international matters over a long period of years. I get some 
comfort from his pronounced hatred of war and from his sane 
procedure in connection with the irregular events in other coun- 
ping 8 some comfort from his great Secretary of State, Cor- 

e N 

Excepting life itself, there is hardly anything so delicate as 
international relations, and in some places they are now worn to 
the last silken fiber. 

If war comes anywhere, we will in some d be affected, and 
opinions will clash concerning what our attitude should be. That 
will be the test, just as a milder test may come in Congress next 
year when the present neutrality act expires. America at such a 
time needs a calm man of experience, who hates war, and would 
take the profit out of it. 

I should be less comfortable if I felt that the man piloting the 
Nation’s destiny owed even a slight debt of obligation to anyone 
engaged in a business that might profit from war. I am opposed 
to the Government in business, but when I think of war, and of 
war profits, I think of a recent statement of one of the candidates, 
which referred to freedom of enterprise. 

Before you vote on Tuesday think of the heavy cost of war, in 
men and money, and destroyed social values. Think of the rela- 
tively small cost of peace, and the uplift of men, and the social 
values created in the last few years. Think of these things and, 
as you vote, be guided only by the dictates of your judgment and 
your conscience, 
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THE GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from station W1XBS, Waterbury, 
Monday, Oct. 26, 1936) 


mean that we would start all over again, sometime in the future, 
if he had his way, and that the people approaching the sunset 
of their lives could find consolation in the fact that governmental 
officials were studying the situation. 

Governor Landon tn one speech condemned the tax on surplus 
corporate profits. No one is prepared to say that the law is per- 


burden on the small home owner and the farmer by taxing every- 
thing from a cake of soap to a bathtub, and from a hay rake to 

a tractor? 
In the days when Congress was considering a law which would 
bank depositors, Gov- 


President he would advocate repeal of the Federal deposit-insur- 
ance law. That is something for bank depositors to think about. 
The Republican Presidential candidate is entirely A odds with 


support and advice to Mr. Hoover, and although the terms and the 
language of current suggestions at first seem different. a closer ex- 
amination reveals an intention to return to the old order. On 
one hand, a little deflation, and, on the other hand, a little in- 
flation; on one hand, heavy spending; on the other hand, a bal- 
anced Budget and economy; on one hand, private employment for 
people out of work, and in another statement continued govern- 
mental relief for those able-bodied men who are compelled to de- 
pend upon the Government for work. 

Governor Landon confesses an interest in soil conservation, and 
admits a need for it, but he calls the present program & 
He promises us one of his own, but neglects to describe it. 

Governor Landon is dissatisfied with our agricultural policy. 
There is much about agriculture that I do not understand, and 
like other people I am compelled to rely upon those men who have 
made the problem of the farmer a lifetime study. Sometimes I do 
not like all that is done, but I know that as we perfect our 
economic system we feel our way. 


In one of his radio „made in the South, Governor 
Landon condemned hereabouts 


little bit about that. We no longer permit 
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school and go to the factory in short trousers, as we did at one 
time, and we would like to forget that shameful period. We are 
fighting to keep these little children from working late into the 
night in their homes, and we are concerning ourselves with their 
physical welfare and educational advantages. We know that in 
some parts of the country there is still a regimentation of chil- 
dren, but we also know that this administration is breaking it 
down; and if a constitutional way makes it possible, this admin- 
istration will finally smash it. But that is not the regimentation 
the Governor talks about. His kind is a dream. 

While we in New England may not know agricultural problems 
in a big way, we know a little of the agricultural problems of 
New England, and I know something of the agricultural situa- 
tion in my own State. I know that the tobacco farmers of Con- 
necticut had a cash return of less than $5,000,000 in 1932, and 
that with a smaller crop they had a cash return in excess of 
66.800.000 in 1935. Perhaps tobacco is not as important as wheat 
and corn and bread and meat as you think about it carelessly, 
but the tobacco farmer of Connecticut is in the tobacco business 
so that they may use the income of tobacco growing to buy wheat 
and corn and bread and meat. I know that the comparatively few 
corn-hog farmers in Connecticut were in no pleasant plight in 
1932, and I know that their income was 300-percent improved in 
1935. I know that the income from greenhouse products doubled, 
and that there was a tremendous increase in the income from 
milk, and chickens, and eggs, and cattle, and potatoes during that 
period of time. 

In 1932 the total cash income for Connecticut farmers amounted 
to less than $34,000,000. In 1935 it amounted to more than 
$42,000,000. This year—while I do not have the figures— 
there is reason to believe that there will be greater increase. 
It is easily apparent to us in Connecticut that farm real- 
estate values have increased, just as they have in other States of 
the Union, and I know that farm bankruptcies are fewer. Every- 
one concerned with the subject knows that we have made progress 
in the eradication of dairy cattle diseases, and those of us who 
live in Connecticut cities know that the farmer’s money has been 
coming to town. Business is better in our factories, and people 
are able to buy more milk and much-needed farm things, and 
farmers are able to buy more of the things that we make in the 
cities. We are going hand in hand, and the grip of hands is 
tighter and warmer, and no fabricator in a frock coat is going to 
destroy this partnership if we can help it. Automobile registra- 
tions in Connecticut, as elsewhere, have increased tremendously. 
Bank deposits are climbing, and in about every other way Con- 
necticut farmers and Connecticut workingmen in the cities are 
moving toward a greater comfort and security. 

Certain kinds of business haye been depressed or ruined in Con- 
necticut directly as a result of the Roosevelt administration. 
The bankruptcy courts are not doing so well; the sheriffs com- 
plain that things are quiet. There is not so much trespassing on 
the railroad properties, and we have suffered losses in the hobo- 
labor market. Some of the individual apple venders are missing 
from the corners, and people peddling pencils and shoelaces are 
with us no more. I presume if one had the time for research, 
SO ne ee ee eh ee period would show 
osses. 

I started out in this talk to discuss the confusion which seems 
to exist in the mind of the Republican candidate, but following it, 
or trying to follow it, still confuses me. I get caught in the dust 
storm and find myself stumbling a bit blindly, just as the farmer 
stumbled and industries staggered a few years back. The incon- 
sistencies I meet in the Republican file take me temporarily astray, 
but let me get back to it for these remaining few minutes. 

I come to the educational situation in Kansas and I find out 


room schools is $453.50. That would not do here. 
My radio time draws to a close, as the campaign is drawing to a 


Security Act, what he 
will do about the Federal deposit insurance law, how he will bal- 
ance the Budget and spend billions out West, what he really will 
do about work relief, what he actually thinks about our program 
in the field of security regulation, utility regulation, and banking 
regulation. 

Everyone knows that the great majority of big bankers are sup- 
porting Mr. Landon, but only God knows why, for Roosevelt saved 
the banks, and every banker knows it. Governor Landon has as 


on the side of those who support Governor Landon. As a matter 

of fact, they are not on Governor Landon’s side and some of them 

are supporting President Roosevelt. All of them supported most 
res. 


The question is whether or not we shall continue to take adyan- 
tage of what we have learned from the social storms of past cen- 
turies and what we should have learned in late years. Powerful 

! Aice Ana Ena 
Asia. 
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were blind to what was going on about them; and if there is a man 
who believes that we have a guaranty of governmental or political 
immortality, I wish he would . We shall go forward if we 
keep faith with the teachings of the founders and the direction of 


God Himself. He recognized no social differences, and He empha- 


sized the fact that the laborer was worthy of his hire. Our 

of government was set up for the on of all of the people. 
Our laws are designed to protect all of the people. Good people 
are not hurt by such legislation as the Securities and Exchange Act, 
or the banking regulations, or the holding-company regulations, or 
legislation to eradicate sweatshops. Good people would not need 
these laws. They are necessary as a defense against greedy people 
and thoughtless people, and if they seem harsh it is because the 
American people have been sometimes treated harshly. 

There shall be no turning back. We go forward for another 
4 years under the great leadership. We go down the middle of the 
road, avoiding the poisonous weeds on the left and the falling rocks 
on the right. The aim of this administration is social justice 
and the care of the weak. The people will justify that aim and 
effort 1 week from tomorrow. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station WIXBS, Waterbury, 
Friday evening, Oct. 23, 1936) 

During the past week I have discussed charges made against 
President Roosevelt by outstanding Republican speakers. In all 
instances it was easy to satisfy open-minded people that the 
charges were untrue, but for a full measure of reply I called 
witnesses from the Republican Party, to testify for the President 
and his administration. Unfortunately, there is not enough time 
left to answer all of the charges, because some of them are made 
on the back street, and in the blind alley. And, on top of that, 
the horde of Republican speakers, and orators, seem possessed of 
the fast-changing political colors of the chameleon, Without the 
power of a mystic none could keep up with them. We profess 
no such power. We have no magic carpet. The witchcraft of the 
moment is only that of the October Halloween season, and conse- 
quently there is only time enough to talk about the things that 
they talk about in the open. Once I heard it said that a chame- 
leon might explode on Scotch plaid. I think the Republican 
leadership is approaching Scotch plaid. Those who are politically 
endeavoring to imitate the chameleon will very likely see, and 
hear, and feel the explosion, a week from Tuesday night. 

In our part of the country, where people have a wholesome 
respect for the merit system in government, an effort has been 
made by those opposed to us, to convince the public that there 
was a willingness to see the merit system set aside. Governor 
Landon himself recently issued a statement in which he said: 
“The influx of spoilsmen into the Government under this admin- 
istration was a great set-back to the cause of good government.” 
He continued, and in the same statement said: “If I am elected 
President, I shall strengthen and expand the merit system to the 
full extent of my ability.” 

It may be that that is not enough. As we remember the dis- 
regard of the merit system by President Roosevelt's predecessors, 
some of us shudder as we think of what might have happened had 
the spoilsmen of his party had the control of government, at a 
time when it was necessary to put millions of Americans to work 
under the creation of the new agencies set up during the past 
few years; set up to throw back the forces of the depression and 
build up the forces of recovery. 

Every time that I have had a chance, since I entered 
4 years ago, I have voted to strengthen the merit system, and 
where I had a chance to oppose measures that might weaken the 
system, I so voted. 

I have before me a list of the new agencies of government, in 
which practically all positions have been placed under the civil 
service, either by act of Congress or by Executive order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The list includes the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Federal Communications Commission, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, Bituminous Coal Commission, Motor Carrier 
Bureau of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Social Security 
Board, Labor Relations Board, public-utility regulation under the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act, Soil Conservation Service, Alien Property 
Custodian, Farm Credit Administration, United States Railroad 
Administration, Central Statistical Board, and certain positions in 
the C. C. C. camps. 

Does that sound as though there was an attempt to destroy the 
merit system and build up a political organization? Indeed it 
does not, and although millions of Americans all over the country 
who had supported President Roosevelt were looking for jobs, this 
administration and a Democratic Congress wrote regulations which 
strengthened the merit system and continued a protection of the 
governmental structure. 

I do not think that the people will be fooled by this attempt to 
dazzle them with a mirror and the sun. Their recollection has 
been sharpened by the bitterness of the times, and their appre- 
ciation has been broadened by the efforts of a calm and courageous 
and good President. Yesterday the people of Connecticut, nearly 
a million of them, saw their President face to face, and the beam 
of happiness in their eyes testified to the love in their hearts. 

This year the people who are managing the campaign of Gov- 
ernor Landon and Colonel Knox have an abundance of cam- 
paign funds. They have been able to employ a great battalion 
of advertising experts, and statisticians, and research men; and 
they have enough money to take full page advertisements in the 
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friendly newspapers, or newspapers that they hope to keep 
friendly. I have seen some of these advertisements, and they 
have made me smile. The ads claim that only the return of the 
Republican Party is necessary to restore business. Where in the 
name of all that is good were the cure-all remedies of the Re- 
publican Party, and the wise Republican philosophy, in 1930, and 
1931, and 1932. Why did they not then go to the party medicine 
cabinet, or their laboratory of scientific management, and bring 
forth the prescription that would lower the fever, and restore 
quiet in the land? The Hoover doctors are now the Landon 
doctors. What held them back? Why did they wait for a coun- 
try doctor to come out of Hyde Park and apply common sense to 
the treatment of an economic disease? I will tell you why. 
They did not have the medicine. They had the brilliant instru- 
ments, and all of the doctor’s books, but they had not the pro- 
fessional skill, or the old-fashioned common sense of the country 
doctor. Their medicine men were helpless. 

In one of the newspaper ads (and it was printed in my own 
town), a statement was printed to deceive the breadwinners and 
housewives of America, into believing that each loaf of bread 
carried 58 taxes, and that these taxes amounted to 2 cents on 
each loaf of bread. And they inferred (only inferred) that the 
administration of President Roosevelt was responsible for the 
taxes, They did not mention what the taxes were, but they just 
assumed that because they said it was so, the people would 
believe it. Time e, which is not in any sense of the 
word a Democratic publication, looked into the matter. It 
found out that there were not 58 different kinds of taxes, but 
actually only 16 kinds of taxes, and that only two or three of 
them were Federal taxes. These were income taxes, excess-profits 
taxes, and the capital-stock tax. Incidentally none of these is 
added to the cost of bread. 

It seems to me that the Republican statisticians included school 
taxes, county taxes, local real-estate taxes, and every other kind 
that they could put together. They probably included a gasoline 
tax and postage stamps. Such an insult to newspaper readers. 
Such unfairness to the housewives and mothers of America. 

What they have not told the people is that the New Deal reduced 
income taxes on small individual incomes and increased taxes on 
the large incomes of those best able to pay. What they do not tell 
the people is that the New Deal reduced taxes on small corporate 
incomes and increased taxes on large te incomes. What 
they do not tell the people is that the New Deal reduced the 
exemption on estate and gift taxes and that it increased excess- 
profits taxes and that it raised more than half a billion dollars 
on liquor taxes. 

They do not tell the people that the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes were passed by the Hoover administration and that the 
New Deal is not responsible, with minor exceptions, for taxes 
which are added to the consumers’ cost of goods. Processing taxes 
are not in existence now. They do not tell the people that the 
New Deal has repealed or modified some of the nuisance taxes, 

It is possible that some of the people of the country will be led 
to believe that Governor Landon excells in the tricks of legerde- 
main. It is possible that some of them may be led to believe that 
he did balance the budget of the State of Kansas. Those who haye 
inquired into the matter, however, know definitely that he did 
not balance the budget of Kansas, because the budget was never 
out of balance. The constitution of Kansas balanced the budget, 
for under the constitution of the Sunflower State the legislature 
could not spend a single dollar until that dollar was in the Treas- 
ury. Everything happened automatically. 

This is the beginning of the week when the pressure of fear 
will be put on with full force and effect. This is the week when 
you take off your garden gate and put the ash barrels out of 
sight and watch out for cabbage plants and hope for the best. 
This is the week when the Halloween games are played and all 
sorts of fantastic stunts are invented for amusement. Those con- 
cerned with the defeat of President Roosevelt will think up fan- 
tastic things; they will tip things over, and they will throw 
things, but it will not be for amusement, it will be to excite fear 
again. Years ago it was done with an empty dinner pail or the 
cruel threat that men would be hungry unless they went the 
way of political overlords. 

This week they will do it by poisoning pay envelopes; b; in 
to make the workingman believe that the New Deal is 4 his 
pay check, They will tell him with little circulars that, begin- 
ning next year, 1 percent of his salary will be taken and that this 
will be increased in the next few years. They will not truthfully 
tell him that it is not a tax, but that he is entrusting his money 
to the strong and powerful Federal Government to mind for him, 
and to build up for him an old-age pension and unemployment 
insurance. Heaven knows that the men will need it if we ever 
fall back to the misery of such a time as we had during Mr. 
Hoover's administration. 

The Republican speakers and the Republican whisperers are 
telling the wor! that these pay-roll deductions amount 
to millions of dollars, but they do not tell him that the 1-percent 
deduction from his pay check amounts to a few cents a week 
and that it will be piled up to take care of him when he comes 
to the wintertime of life, and approaches the day when industry 
will not need him any more. They do not tell him that it is a 
of the great Federal Government to keep from 
hill to a barren and cold pauper home, after they 
have given the force of their lives to industry and society. 

ey can make the story sound plausible when permitted to tell 
it in their own way, but it seems to me that the chief worry is that 
to contribute its share of the cost of old-age 
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machinery. Perhaps 
will not work, but I think that it cam be made to work, and I know 
it is a more noble experiment than some of the others that have 
been tried. z 
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legislation, but that it was a Federal problem 

attention of Congress. Nowadays the offspring of the old-time 

statehouse lobbyist treads the marble fioors of the 

United States and tells the national legislators that the objectives 

of these proposals are splendid, but that they are problems of the 

States. In other instances they say that 

but plenty of time should be taken to study the matters and that 

we should not rush headlong into unexplored provinces. In 

meantime men die. New generations come and they 

life denied the benefits that were intended for them by the found- 

ers of this Government. That delay does not matter much to 
a 


government of the people, by the people, and for the people, and 
the legislator who fails under his constitution to follow his own 
convictions and to be guided by what he believes is best for his 
country and his countrymen has no place in legislative halls. 

The ground swell grows in New Republican and inde- 
pendent voters are rallying to the loyal legions of President Roose- 
velt. His righteousness will prevail. 


“THE BOGEY MAN” 


(Radio address of Senator Francis T. MALONEY, of Connecticut, 
over the Colonial network from Station W1XBS, Waterbury, 
Thursday, Oct. 22, 1936) 


is cent | upon building bonfires of fear, and tipping over newly 
built hopes, and scaring, in any way that he can, the folks of the 


1932, for the purpose of proving 
the very common and the frequent accusation that we had for- 
gotten that platform. 

Immediately after the frightened folks, who have been referred 
to as economic royalists, had a look at the rainbow, they turned 


at such length as my limited time permits. 
In writing that platform we made many charges against our 
opponents, and we made some promises, and we called them 
solemn promises. The articles on which our opponents lay par- 
ticular stress are the platform promise to reduce the cost of 
ernment, and balance the Budget, and the plank in whi 
advocated a sound currency, to be preserved at all hazards. 
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we have faithfully kept the other pledges—the keeping 
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shorter workweek. What did we do about that? 
We advocated advance planning for public works. Was that 
plank forgotten? 


agri 
interest rates. Was that ignored? 

Did we neglect the plank making reference to crop surpluses? 

Did we ignore the promise to the farmers to help them receive 
for their basic farm commodities prices in excess of their cost? 

We advocated a navy and an army for adequate national de- 
fense. Was that pledge violated? 

There was a promise of an effort to strengthen the antitrust 
laws to prevent monopoly and unfair trade practices. Will some- 
one say we neglected that? 

We advocated the conservation, development, and use of the 


Nation's water power in the public’s interest. Surely that is not 


& forgotten plank. 
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Outstanding among the things we advocated was a protection 
to the investing public. There is enough material on our action 
there for a complete address, but I am just calling the roll of 
the promises. 

What happened to our pledges concerning the regulation of 
holding companies, and the regulation of utility companies oper- 
ating across State lines, and the regulation of exchanges in securi- 
ties and commodities? Will some of our opponents charge us with 
forgetfulness in these instances? 

We advocated quicker methods of realizing on assets for the 
relief of depositors of suspended banks, and a more rigid super- 
vision of national banks for the protection of depositors, and the 
prevention of the use of their moneys in speculation to the 
detriment of local credits. Is that a forgotten item? 

We advocated the severance of affiliated security companies 
from, and the divorce of the investment banking business from, 
commercial banks, and further restriction of Federal Reserve 
banks in permitting the use of Federal Reserve facilities for 
speculative purposes. Are we challenged on that plank? 

Who will say that we have fallen down in the part of our 


platform advocating a firm foreign policy, including peace with 
the world? 


paramount importance in that great platform was a plank 
which said “We advocate continuous responsibility of government 
for human welfare, especially for the protection of children.” 

If time only gave me the permission, I should like to carry 
you in pleasant recollection to the great social-reform progress 
we made and the successes of the relief agencies and the social 
values they created. Is there one who will say we overlooked that 
part of the platform? 

Our platform condemned paid lobbies of special interests to 
influence Members of Congress and other public servants by per- 
sonal contact. I inquire and pause. 

We condemned action and utterances of high public officials 
designed to influence stock-exchange Perhaps for the sake 
of men who have passed from public life it might be well to 
forget that. 

There were opare things in the platform, but I have mentioned 

We concluded the platform with a sentence that to me stands 
out as a fitting close, and a proper climax, to a great document, 
It said “We pledge the nominees of this convention the best 


of Government, or the plank which 
Let me briefly ask the questions now, 


Iam a member of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate. I have learned that there is a 
de opinan sound 
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was no sound money in the South or the West, at least for the 
farmer. In view of the fact that all of these great States, and 
all of these f provided a market place for the 


If they could not buy our goods because of the tremendously 
depreciated value of their money, it meant that workingmen in 
all of the factories in our part of the country were going to 
sufer curtailed employment or a complete loss of employment, 
As a matter of cold fact they had suffered that loss before 
platform of 1932 was written. There was no sound money 
excepting for those who had gold, and it became the sacred 

to 


ty 
money of the farmers of the West and the South if we 
save them or save the workingman of the East. 
the details or burden you again with 
devalued gold and by so doing 
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and one bushel of corn where he otherwise had to pay them wi 
rn. 


two bushels of wheat or two bushels of corn. We enabled the 
farmer of the South to pay his debts and buy automobiles and 
clocks and lamps and writers and insurance policies and 
the other products and services of the Northeast on the basis of 
cotton values that were about doubled. The restored purchasing 
power of the farmers meant a restoration of jobs and profits for 
industry. If that is not establishing sound money, I am in 
error. At least it is a sounder money than we knew in the gov- 
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ernmental era of Mr. Hoover. It meant a loss for the people who 
just had gold, if we only considered the weight of the gold, but 
it meant a profit for the people who had gold if we take the 
other economic factors into consideration. If we had let the 
farmer go his sad way alone, what would have happened to insur- 
ance companies and banks? They had the mortgages. Let 
Colonel Knox answer this question. 

Let me turn briefly to the plank in which we advocated an im- 
mediate and drastic reduction in governmental expenditures. So 
long as I live I shall never forget the brave effort of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to keep that pledge. It was about the first 
thing he attempted, early in the special session of the Seventy- 
third Congress, which convened in March of 1933. A few days 
after he took the oath of office we were confronted with the 
economy bill. It drastically slashed every item of governmental 
cost. It cut the salaries of every governmental employee, from 
the members of the Cabinet of the United States to the char- 
women who scrubbed the floors of the Unted States Capitol. I 
can see before me now the older Members of the Congress, who 
had a better understanding of the situation than I did, voting 
for that economy bill with bowed heads and bl hearts. 
They knew from a long-time experience what the effect would be, 
in certain instances. They knew that they were slashing the 
income of veterans of the World War who were still in bed. It 
was stern action, but if that was not an attempt to keep that 
platform plank, no administration in the history of our country 
ever tried to keep faith with its platform. 

What happened? We continued to dash madly down hill. Busi- 
ness failed to respond. Industry remained in the coma. It 
brought not a particle of relief, although some people in high 
places liked to believe that it did. Seeing that it failed to work, 
President Roosevelt did something else that he promised to do. 
He kept the campaign promise to discard the unworkable things 
and try something else. He did what any good doctor would do. 
He changed the prescription and the medicine. Whether or not 
the new formula worked, I leave to your judgment. Whether or 
not his decision was honorable, I leave to your consciences, 
Whether or not there was justification for turning from that 
road and trying another route I leave to the judgment of his 
countrymen and the fairness of the American people. 

I think we kept the pledges. I think that the promises of that 
platform were fulfilled. In 1934 the electorate of the United 
States gave its stamp of approval to all of that early action. In 
my humble opinion, they will do it again on November 3. 


Issues Involved In Strike Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN, OF MINNESOTA, 
ON JULY 7, 1937 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address which 
I delivered recently over the radio: 


The world is in chaos. The time is out of joint. We live in a 
world capable of producing a superabundance of good things for 
all, and yet the masses are in want. To say the least, this con- 
stitutes an anomalous condition. 

The average politician and the captain of industry appear to 
have no idea as to what’s got to be done about it eventually. If 
you inquire of them as to what's going to be the outcome, either 
will answer that before long things will right themselves. They 
seem to believe that there is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the present economic organization and that the existing chaos 
has come about as a result of natural causes. 

This is a shallow view of the situation. It is plain evidence 
of such illiteracy on the part of our ruling class as to be amazing 
in a country whose people believe themselves the wisest and 
most intelligent in all the world. 

RENT, INTEREST, AND PROFIT 

To the student of economics the cause of this condition which 
makes for multimillionaires and tramps at the same time is com- 
paratively simple. It rests upon an economic organization which 
places control of industry and business in the hands of a few 
who operate them for profit. What actually takes place is that 
the workers when on the job produce goods and services for which 
they are not being adequately paid. That is to say, their pay is 
not commensurate with the services rendered. A worker may pro- 
duce $10 worth of goods in a day, but he is paid less than half 
of that amount for doing so. The other half goes into the hands 
of those who own the tools and machinery that the worker is 
compelled to use. The owners of the industries and businesses 
are not numerous enough to consume the goods and services that 
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have been created and rendered for their benefit by the workers. 
The result is that a surplus of income including goods and sery- 
ices is produced which cannot be consumed by the owners. They 
cannot dispose of this surplus of goods and services to the work- 
ers because the latter have insufficient buying power, not having 
been paid an equivalent for the services they have rendered. 


CORPORATION PROFITS GROWING 


But let us take a look at how this economic system of ours is 
working. Let us see how the owners of the industries and their 
workers are faring. The National Industrial Conference Board 
released to the press on June il a few figures as to the rise in the 
cost of living for wage earners since April 1933. I quote a few 
of these figures: 

“General cost of living of wage earners in May had risen 23.8 
percent above the low point in April 1933. 

“Food costs, an item that makes up about one-fourth of the 
spa. th poe ti family budget, had risen 44.7 percent in the same 


period. 

“Clothing prices are 26.4 percent more than in the spring 1933. 

“Rents are now 37.3 percent higher than they were at their 
low point at the beginning of 1934.” 

Sixteen hundred manufacturing and trading corporations in 
America realized in 1935 an average return of 6.6 percent on their 
net worth. This was an adequate profit—more than adequate 
when we consider that millions of Americans on farms and in 
our cities were destitute. The profits of that year totaled $1,600,- 
000,000 for these corporations. But in 1936, with millions of 
workers still on the street, with farmers in the most desperate 
straits, these same corporations realized two and a half billion 
dollars of profits—an increase of more than 50 percent over 1935. 
The rate of profit of these corporations last year averaged more 
than 10 percent upon their net worth. Unemployment did de- 
cline, it is true, and farm prices were not so bad as they had been, 
but workers in cities and on farms still suffered unspeakable hard- 
ships, while the owners of industry tucked into their pocketbooks 
this tremendously increased profit. 

That was great enough if it were the whole story. But the 
record for 1937 is now being made. The National City Bank re- 
ports on 270 corporations for the first quarter of 1937—and in- 
credible as it may seem, their net profits for the quarter were 
50 percent higher than for the first 3 months of 1936. Profits are 

eting, while the farmer and the wage earner are limping 
slowly back—not toward prosperity but toward a time when their 
privations will be slightly less acute. 
FARMERS ARE BEING PLUNDERED . 

Farmers will be especially interested in what has happened in the 

field of agricultural implements. The net profits of the implement 

tions in 1936 were 67 percent higher than in 1935 and aver- 
aged 12.2 percent on their net worth. Fifty-four million dollars in 
profits went to this group alone from the farmers’ pocketbooks. 
Dairy-products corporations increased their profits by 56.2 percent 
and averaged 10 percent in 1936. Mail-order houses increased their 
profits by 45 percent and realized 15 percent on their net worth. 
The workers employed by these corporations were being driven at 
inhuman the wages were low—and the farmers were paying 
higher prices, or receiving lower prices for their raw material, to 
permit higher profits. 

If the $32,000,000 of profits realized by sugar corporations in 1936 
had been paid out in wages, more men might have been employed, 
rates might have been higher, and the American farmer would have 
had an expanded market for his products. If that thirty-six millions 
had been paid out to the cane- and beet-sugar farm workers in 
higher raw-material prices, wage earners would have been put to 
work producing the shoes, clothing, machinery, and lumber the 
farm workers could have bought. If the profit had been divided, 
each great group of the population would have gained both directly 
and indirectly. Once this lesson is learned by our city and farm 
workers our greatest economic problem will be quickly solved. 


FARMERS AND WORKERS MUST COOPERATE 


anging their products with each 
other; they must cooperate to return control of American wealth to 
the people. One great source of misunderstanding today is illus- 
trated by the flood of propaganda designed to make farmers and 
workers alike believe that labor unions are irresponsible—in particu- 
lar, now that the recently organized union of automobile workers 
is calling strikes in violation of its agreements with automobile 
employers. 

The great outstanding fact for farmers and industrial workers 
alike to remember is that, thanks to this new union, millions of 
dollars which formerly went to the owners of industry, and were 
spent or reinvested in a way that did little to provide employ- 
ment are now being spent for food, and shoes, and clothing, 
and shelter—for things which will expand the markets of all in- 
dustrial workers and all American farmers. The great gain must 
be credited to the union of automobile workers, and all other 
workers in the Nation will be the better off as a result. 

PRIVATE GAIN IS OBJECTIVE 


The owners of industry having for their primary object the 
creation of private gain, drive down wages to the lowest point 
possible, and increase the margin of profit to themselves to the 
highest int. This creates industrial warfare as the workers 
have at some sense of the great wrong that is being done 
them. Hence strikes and a war between the classes. That is to 
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say, a struggle between the useful citizens—those who render 
service 
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The Stalemated Legislative Machine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the present Congress has been 
in session for 6 months, It is still in session. How long it 
will stay in session no one knows. It has accomplished little 
other than making an all-time high record for spending the 
taxpayers’ money. Someone has called it the do-nothing 
session. 

Since the beginning of January the attention of the coun- 
try has been centered in Washington. The reelection of the 
President was heralded as a guaranty of peace, progress, 
and prosperity. The country was assured that what the 
New Deal could not accomplish in 4 years would be under- 
taken immediately and pushed to a speedy completion. 
Overwhelming majorities in both the Senate and the House 
were favorable factors to the party in power. No adminis- 
tration had ever been challenged with more favorable oppor- 
tunities. No President had ever had more favorable 
circumstances attending his inauguration. Nor had the 
country ever had a greater right to expect positive action to 
prove the sincerity of glittering promises as it sought to 
accept as genuine the catchy phrase of the President when 
he said, “The way we do things is always the measure of 
our sincerity.” 

Unfortunately expectations have not been realized. The 
high hopes held by the people have made the completeness 
of the disappointment the more acute. What is it that has 
caused this dismal failure? Why is it that the legislative 
machinery has come to almost a complete standstill? 

You will recall that the stagnation started early in Feb- 
ruary. On the 5th of that month the wheels of legislation 
stopped. On that day the Democratic Party divided. The 
division became more pronounced day by day, culminating 
in Vice President Garner’s shaking the Senate dust from his 
feet and going home. The Vice President’s walk-out was 
unique. It was significant. It was more than a firecracker, 
It was a bombshell loaded with TNT implications. 

February 5 was the day the President presented his Court- 
packing proposal. It was the most audacious suggestion that 
had ever been made by a President of the United States. 
Fear froze the hearts of the people as they sensed the com- 
plete collapse of their system of government. They imme- 
diately realized that their freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, their right of assemblage, their right of self-deter- 
mination, and every other right of freemen were threatened. 
The people became aroused and articulate. Senators and 
Representatives took up the battle. Political reprisals on 
fearless Senators who refused to betray the liberties of the 
people were resorted to, as every effort was made to jam the 
bill through the Congress. “We have the votes” was the 
blatant boast of one of the Cabinet officers, as members of 
the President’s official family were sent hither, thither, and 
yon to stem the tide of righteous indignation which had de- 
veloped. This boast intensified the fear of the people and 
convinced them that no stone would be left unturned to 
destroy the independence of the Court and establish the 
supremacy of the White House. 

The alarm of the people crystallized into active antago- 
nism. The Democratic Party was faced with open rebellion. 
Efforts were made to persuade the President to withdraw the 
measure. Conciliation was met by increased constitutional 
contempt. The President was adamant. Finally the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, composed in most part of members of 
the President’s party, was compelled to issue a most stinging 
rebuke as it referred to the proposal as “an utterly dangerous 
abandonment of constitutional principle.” The committee 
concluded its adverse reports with the recommendation that 
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the measure “should be so emphatically rejected that its 
parallel will never again be presented to the free representa- 
tives of the free people of America.” You should note par- 
ticularly that the word “free” is used twice in this solemn 
declaration—free representatives, free people. 

Political reprisals and recriminations having failed to se- 
cure submission, resort was then had to the persuasiveness 
of a picnic on Jefferson Island, where it was hoped conscience 
would consort with conviviality in a seductive embrace. The 
embrace fell flat. Faced with defeat and in the hope of 
salvaging something from the wreck, a compromise measure 
was decided upon, a compromise which is equally as danger- 
ous and pernicious as the original proposal. It is now before 
the Senate, with the prospect of weeks and weeks of debate, 
while in the meantime the cherished hopes of free men hang 
in the balance. During all this time the wheels of legislative 
machinery have been at a standstill. 

With this attitude of contempt toward the Court so pre- 
dominate in the official life of Washington, it is easy to 
understand the flagrant disregard of law and order which 
has developed throughout the country. Contempt has 
courted defiance. Defiance has suggested lawlessness. 
Lawlessness has invited violence. We have witnessed a col- 
lapse of the machinery of government. Men, women, and 
children have been maimed, injured, and killed. Homes 
have been terrorized. Radical racketeers have prevented in- 
dustrious workmen from earning their daily wage. Indus- 
trial disturbances have developed into a state bordering on 
‘civil war. The country has been torn by strife, paralyzed by 
fear, and crippled by sabotage. These are the bitter fruits 
of the attack which has been made on the Court. Through- 
out all of the turmoil and violence there has not been a 
single word heard from the officialdom of Washington insist- 
‘ing that law and order must be preserved and that the regu- 
larly constituted processes of government must be maintained. 
Many of us are fearful that silence may be interpreted 
as acquiescence and that acquiescence can be interpreted 
as moral support. The possibility of this interpretation can 
be denied only by a positive declaration by those in authority 
‘that neither the interests of employers or employees nor 
the ambitious designs of politically minded radical labor 
leaders who betray the confidence of the workingman for 
their own selfish advantage, will be permitted to set at 
nought every established rule of law and order and every 
recognized right of private property. Thus far no such dec- 
Jaration has been made. The resulting impotency of govern- 

ment has been pathetic. One thing should be borne in 
mind: The best interests of the laboring man are being 
‘bartered away today by those who are responsible for the 
present reign of terror. 
Sane and sober labor leaders oppose this program of vio- 
lence. Every American citizen has the right to work. Every 
American citizen has the right to strike. Every American 
citizen has a right to determine when he will do either, free 
of all coercion, intimidation, or compulsion. Every Amer- 
‘ican citizen has the right to join or refrain from joining 
‘any organization or association. And what is more im- 
portant than all, every American citizen has the right to ex- 
‘pect the protection of these rights by his Government. The 
Government owes the same duty to the workman as it does 
to the striker. 

The Government has no right to use catch phrases to 
| seduce labor or to permit others to bring about the seduction. 
The Government has no right to permit any organization to 
rob labor of its freedom of thought or of its independence 
lof determination. The Government has no right to tempo- 
rize with forces which defy the laws of the country, which 
disturb the tranquillity of the country, and which threaten 
the destruction of the institutions of the country. 

The most important obligation of any government which 
would command admiration at home and respect abroad is 
the obligation to give the force of its strength to those cit- 
izens who are law abiding and who look to their government 
for the protection of their lives and property. This obliga- 
tion can be discharged only in one way—by plain speaking, 
clear thinking, and courageous action. Again we recall the 
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words of the President when he said “the way we do things 
is always the measure of our sincerity.” The country anx- 
iously waits the measures of sincerity in this present emer- 
gency. During all this time the wheels of legislative 
machinery have been at a standstill. 

The prospect is not a pleasing one. To some extent the 
faith of the people in their Government has been shaken. 
This faith must be restored. There must be restored a faith 
in the people of their own capacity for self-government. 
There must be restored a faith in the effectiveness of the 
Government under which they live. There must be restored 
a faith in our institutions, including a faith in the integ- 
rity of the courts. There must be restored a faith that the 
problems of an industrial age, including industrial differ- 
ences, will be met and can be solved under a representative 
democracy. 

And, lastly, there must be the moral courage, the perfect 
candor, and the honest forthrightness on the part of those 
in authority to take resolute action by which this faith can 
be restored. 


Obscene Literature Bill 


H. R. 5397 provides a penalty for anyone who shall knowingly 
cause obscene matter to be delivered by mail or to be delivered at 
the place at which it is directed to be delivered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN P. HIGGINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, the above-described bill is, 
in my opinion, as important a piece of social legislation as 
will be considered by this Congress. For years the Post 
Office Department has attempted, without success, to stop 
this transit of literature of an extremely offensive character 
advertising suggestive magazines and books. The books are 
the products of a degenerate mind and are sent to the 
homes of decent men and women, to, by chance, be read by 
innocent children. The Post Office Department has records 
where this filth has been mailed to minors. 

It is my opinion that we should not temporize with the 
publishers of these abominable publications. We cannot af- 
ford to jeopardize the morals of our youth nor continue to 
permit this immoral trash, parading under the cloak of lit- 
erature, to enter the door of a decent home. The God-fear- 
ing men and women of America will never be satisfied until 
the existing law is sufficiently strengthened to put these 
parasites out of business. 

IH. R. 5397, 75th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A bill providing a penalty for anyone who shall knowingly cause 
obscene matter to be delivered by mail or to be delivered at the 
place at which it is directed to be delivered 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 211 of the 
act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1129), as amended (18 U. S. C. 334), 
is amended to read as follows: “Whoever shall knowingly deposit 
or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery anything declared 
by this section to be nonmailable, or shall knowingly take, or cause 
the same to be taken, from the mails for the purpose of circulating 
or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the circulation or disposition 
thereof, or shall knowingly cause the same to be delivered by mail 
according to the direction thereon, or at the place at which it is 
directed to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both.” 


The distributing centers for obscene matter are for the most 
part the larger cities of the United States, and in some of 
these cities it is practically impossible to obtain any action 
under the existing statute against the person or concern 
which deposits the matter in the mails. Unsolicited litera- 
ture advertising the sale of contraceptives and pornographic 
books, pamphlets, and photographs is broadcast from these 
centers and thrust upon the addressee without regard to age 
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or sex, and when complaint is made the recipient cannot 
understand why the senders are not prosecuted. In such 
cases it should be possible to bring criminal action in the 
jurisdiction where the matter is delivered, for that is where 
the real harm is done. If the law is amended as above pro- 
posed, its application at the office of address will be similar 
to the application of the present mail-fraud statutes. This 
bill—H. R. 5397—-seeks to amend the present law, which has 
proven inadequate to meet this situation, by adding the 
following language: 

Or shall knowingly cause the same to be delivered by mail ac- 
cording to the directions thereon, or at the place at which it is 
directed to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed. 

This clause was taken from the mail-fraud statute and, 
if adopted as an amendment to the existing law, will permit 
the Post Office Department to bring indictments at the place, 
county, city, or town where the literature is received. Under 
the present mail-fraud statute, which has been upheld by 
the courts, the Department can prosecute either at the point 
of mailing or the point of delivery. 


PRINCIPAL OFFENDERS OF PRESENT LAW 


Two years ago a subcommittee of the House Post Office 
Committee caused extended hearings to be held on an iden- 
tical bill (H. R. 5370), and it was on that occasion that 
Mr. Williams, of the Post Office Inspectors Division, urged 
the passage of the bill in the hope that under its provisions 
the Department would be able to suppress the activities of a 
group of publishers in New York City who are or have been 
distributing throughout the country literature of an ex- 
tremely offensive character, which describes and offers for 
sale certain obscene books and pamphlets. Some of these 
book publishers are the Falstaff Press—B. Revuhn—230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; the American Ethnological Press— 
Louis Scomer—110 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Fifth Avenue Book Shop—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Roth—77 
West Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y.; the Book Col- 
lectors Association—Mark Jacobs—317 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; The Forum Liborum—Esar Levine 
and B. N. Levine—100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. L.; 
Panurge Press—Esar Levine and B. N. Levine—100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. V.; New Era Press—Louis Scomer—170 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Quotations from the testimony of Mr. Williams, Assistant 
Solicitor for the Post Office Department, before the sub- 
committee, House Post Office Committee, on March 8, 1935, 
considering H. R. 5370—Seventy-fourth Congress—an identi- 
cal bill to H. R. 5397 presently before the House Post Office 
Committee, supports the opinion of the Department and 
many citizens that something constructive need be done by 
Congress to eliminate this evil. I quote: 

Most of these concerns have been investigated several times on 
the charge of sending obscene literature through the mails, and 
upon the completion of the investigations the facts were presented 
to the United States attorney for the southern district of New 
York. The decisions of that official have almost uniformly been to 
the effect that he did not believe a successful prosecution could be 
had. In a number of instances the United States attorney’s office 
has stated that, due to the attitude of the public and juries in 
that jurisdiction, there was little reason to believe that an attempt 
to prosecute would be successful. It was stated that suggestive 
magazines and books are regularly sold at nearly all bookstands 
and bookstores in New York City, and reference was made to the 
decision of a Federal Judge in permitting the entry at customs of 
a book entitled “Ulysses”, theretofore considered obscene, 

So many investigations of the transmission of this offensive lit- 
erature let the mails have proven fruitless that further atten- 
tion to these mailings by inspectors seems to be merely a waste of 
time and money. 

TE might pë OC IPOS ee PORTREE ear arr E 
the complaints that the Department receives almost dail 

I might say that we have hundreds of them in our — 

From a gentleman in New York City: 


an aged Christian, a God-fearing and God-worshiping man. 
* . 
such degenerated human fiends, then God saye our 

Nation.” 

a gentleman in Massachusetts: 

e recy hcg rite el nd mpeg 
in the mails to my house unsolicited Pe ENT om ae Sr 
dren might see them.” 
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From another gentleman in Massachusetts: 

“Certainly neither I nor any other self-respecting man or women 
want such stinking sewerage delivered into our homes by way of 
the Postal Service. Also, the rotten stuff would be apt to poison 
the minds of the young people and boys and girls into whose hands 


relating to obscenity, a new statute should be enacted to make 
the of all such literature a criminal offense.” 

From the president of a mercantile concern in Chicago: 

“I wish to protest against the use of the mails for such material 
as that peas ge to this letter. Is it possible that a citizen and a 
ere ust be the recipient of filth through the Government 


bead ma lady in New York City: 
“I am a mother of a little girl, and it is a great effort now to 
her and bring her up decently. Must we, as mothers, 
stand by and know that such literature is being put in the hands 
eno rp Dir rrr, Foss pate AEA daughters to be the victims of 
su 2 

From a gentleman in Pennsylvania: 

“Is there no method by which the circulation of such circulars 

the mails can be stopped?” 

From a lady in Florida: 

“I very much object to such things being sent to my son, who 
is a minor. Hope something can be done to stop this company 
sending out such literature.” 

Finally, from a lady in California: 

“The enclosed printed matter may be all right for an adult 
mind, but I think something should be done when it finds its 
way to high-school girls. This has arrived in my house on two 
occasions, addressed to my daughter, who is 17 years old.” 

The files of the Department contain thousands of such 
complaints. The complainants are unable to understand 
why the Post Office Department does not take action against 
offenders. When unsolicited literature advertising the sale 
of contraceptives and pornographic pamphlets and photo- 
graphs are broadcast promiscuously and thrust upon the 
addressee without regard to age or sex, it should be possible 
to bring criminal action in the jurisdiction where the mat- 
ter is delivered, for that is where the real harm is done. 

An excerpt from the testimony of Chief Postal Inspector 
Aldrich before the above-described subcommittee is but 
added evidence of the need to amend the present law: 

We have a law now which prevents their mailing out all this 
literature, but we cannot te at the point of delivery. 
Of course, at most every place in the United States we are able 
to enforce the law, but we are not able to stop these people in 
New York. We have many people and Congressmen come into 
our office about this, and they resent this being sent to their 
children and people in the community; and they say, “Why not 
prosecute them in Texas?” But we are unable to do it. They 
say they want to protect their own homes and firesides. 

The remedy for this unparalleled situation, which has 
left the Post Office Department powerless to cope with this 
evil, is the passage of H. R. 5397. We should not temporize 
with the publishers of these publications who continue daily 
to mail thousands of these immoral pamphlets into the 
homes of decent Americans, 


Frank Plumley, Representative in Congress, Second 
Congressional District of Vermont 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, frequently since I became 
a Member of Congress some of the older Members who sat 
in this body with my father have inquired of me with respect 
to his activities subsequent to his having declined renomina- 
tion as a candidate for Congress in 1914. 

Upon inquiry, I have found that there is a serious lack 
of official information obtainable respecting other former 
Members of Congress who have died, subsequent to their 
congressional terms, Following through the thought sug- 


gested you would be surprised to find how little the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp carries regarding any and all of those 
former Members of prominence, who have not died in office, 
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Responding to the suggestion of others it is nevertheless 
with some diffidence, yet with a definite purpose to establish 
a precedent, that I submit for the information of his friends 
the following information respecting Frank Plumley, one- 
time Congressman from the Second District of Vermont, and 
I am making bold to use substantially the same material 
I used in an address given at the request of and before the 
Vermont Bar Association. 

The kindly intent of those who invited me upon this occa- 
sion to prepare and present a biographical sketch of my 
father, Frank Plumley, is appreciated, but I doubt if they 
fully realized just how difficult a task they were asking me to 
perform. To write a eulogy of one’s friend is hard enough, 
but even so there are no such limitations as attend and restrict 
one who undertakes to write an encomium of his own father 
which shall not be a panegyric. 

The career of Frank Plumley was too long and too thor- 
oughly crowded and studded with achievements of no ordi- 
nary character, familiar to those of his day and generation, to 
permit of my attempting anything like a complete review or 
résumé thereof on such an occasion as this. 

Honored by his town, his State, and the Nation, nothing 
that I shall say can add to his fame, for it was broader than 
his State and Nation. His rank among men was higher than 
any position he ever held, and his honor was greater than any 
honor of any office. 

He was one of those who believed that to hold public office 
is an opportunity which belongs to no man who does not feel 
its responsibility and who is not determined to measure up to 
its obligations. Public life is honorable only to such as honor 
it, and the scroll of fame is for those only who can write their 
own name upon it. These were the demands which he made 
upon others and which he set for himself. His record, which 
runs like a strong thread through the warp and woof of the 
history of the country he served, and may be easily found and 
traced by any who are interested, more completely and per- 
fectly shows than any words of mine how he met in full meas- 
ure this high standard of public duty. He took and held office 
with an eye single to the honor and glory of the State and his 
Government. He gave all he had to the faithful discharge of 
the onerous and arduous duties of the offices which he held. 
He had the satisfaction of knowing that the highest obligation 
which he owed to his country as a citizen he had liquidated 
in full. 

He was born at Eden, Vt., December 17, 1844; he attended 
the district schools of his native town; was a student at 
Peoples Academy at Morrisville; taught school in Lamoille 
and Orleans Counties; studied law in the office of Powers 
& Gleed at Morrisville; attended law school at the University 
of Michigan, and in 1869 was admitted to the practice of 
law in the State of Vermont, forming a partnership with the 
Honorable Heman Carpenter of Northfield, which continued 
until 1876. In 1878 C. M. Johnston, who had been a law 
student in his office, became associated with him, as later 
did Frank R. Bates, who had also been a student in his office. 
From 1882 until December 1903 he practiced law alone; then 
was formed the partnership of Plumley & Plumley, his son, 
Charles A. Plumley, becoming a member of the firm. In 
1919 Murdock A. Campbell, a student in the office, was taken 
into the firm, which then became Plumley, Plumley & Camp- 
bell, and continued as such until January 1, 1924, when it 
was dissolved. 

It has been my good fortune to know very well and quite 
intimately many men who have been elevated by their fel- 
low men to positions of honor, trust, and responsibility. In 
many of them, as in him, but more so in him than in any 
of them, or in any other man that I ever knew, if I may 
be permitted to say it, there were two outstanding, con- 
spicuous qualities which I know he felt were responsible for 
such power and influence as he had, and such position and 
success as he had achieved. These were his intense, un- 
questioned honesty—although he may not have known or 
recognized it as such, for it was inherent in him to see and 
to do the right—and his unwearied, never-ceasing applica- 
tion to the day’s work. Honesty with him was never a pol- 
icy; it was a conviction. In the practice of his profession 


he was never swerved from what he believed to be honest 
and right by any argument, or what might seem to be the 
selfish interest of a client. In his official and legislative life 
he was never swayed by the importunities of friends nor de- 
terred by any fear of personal or political criticism from 
doing his duty as he honestly saw it. 

Only those who have been associated with him can com- 
prehend his wonderful capacity for continued hard work or 
know how indefatigable he was. The majority of those 
who have worked with him have gone to their reward, but 
there are a few who know the truth whereof I speak. His 
close application to the case in hand, his painstaking atten- 
tion to details, his fidelity to his clients, his strict integrity 
brought him clients and enabled him to establish a lucra- 
tive practice. Someone has well said he possessed the 
natural gift of persuasive oratory, keen insight, personal 
magnetism, and concentration of purpose essential to the 
success of a trial lawyer. He was courteous to his oppo- 
nents, respectful to the court, considerate of the younger men 
in the profession, frank and open in his arguments to the 
jury. Well grounded in fundamental principles in theory 
and practice, always a student of the law, by wide and 
omnivorous reading and study, and through experience, that 
best of all teachers, he added profound learning to more 
than average natural ability. 

His success in the trial of criminal cases won for him a 
reputation which was not confined within the limits of his 
State. Except when assigned by the State to defend some- 
one under indictment, he never undertook the defense in a 
criminal cause until he had satisfied himself beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the party was innocent of the crime 
as charged and entitled to a fair trial by his peers. As a 
prosecuting attorney he was fearless but always fair. Ever 
a prosecutor, but never a persecutor. To the practice of his 
profession he brought natural oratorical talent, a trained, 
logical mind, a knowledge of human nature, and ability to 
make a quick but thorough analysis of a question, and the 
power to make a passionate and enthusiastic appeal in 
behalf of the cause in which he appeared. 

To make a list of the cases, civil and criminal, in which 
he was engaged on one side or the other, during the days 
of his active practice, would be to include many of the 
more important causes found on the dockets of our court 
from 1875 to 1905. 

He was always interested in the study of constitutional 
and international law, and long before there was any occa- 
sion for him to make any specific use of the knowledge 
and information he had in store, he had prepared himself 
for the opportunity which was presented when he was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as umpire on the Mixed 
Claims Commission of Great Britain and Venezuela and 
Holland and Venezuela in 1903. The profound knowledge of 
underlying principles of international law which he dis- 
played as umpire was appreciated by the contracting and 
contending parties, and the rulings he made were accepted 
and stand today as precedents in international law. 

When in 1905 the Governments of France and Venezuela 
sought to find someone to arbitrate their differences, they 
chose him, and asked permission of this Government to 
appoint him as umpire; the only instance up to that time 
where an American citizen, not occupying official position, 
had ever been accorded such an honor as to be chosen by 
different countries to arbitrate differences having arisen 
between them. The claims involved amounts approximat- 
ing $10,000,000. Among my cherished possessions are two 
letters, one from the Venezuelan and the other from the 
French Government, neither of which by virtue of his 
findings were successful in obtaining all that they sought. 
These letters acknowledge the justness and fairness of the 
findings he made, and each pays the highest and finest 
kind of a tribute to him and to his knowledge of interna- 
tional law. 

Better than anybody I ever knew he illustrated the Latin 
maxim, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” He was gentle 
in manner, but resolute in deed; courteous and friendly, 
warm-hearted to a fault. Always ready to do a favor or an 
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act of kindness; never willing to believe ill of anyone; un- 
willing to permit you or anyone else to speak ill of anyone; 
strong in his belief that there was some good in everybody 
if we would only seek to find it; firm in his faith in human 
nature; constructive in his criticism rather than destructive, 
and ready to build up rather than inclined to tear down 
what someone else had built with hours of toil and bloody 
sweat. Nevertheless, you had but to test him to find the 
stuff of which he was made, to find that great force and 
strength of character which made him ready to fight with 
all his might for principle and in the interest of any cause 
in which he had enlisted. 

As a legislator, State and National, he labored most in- 
tently and constantly to master every question with all of 
its details with which he had to deal. He made it his busi- 
ness to understand and to be able to discuss advisedly and 
to take a positive, definite position with regard to all public 
questions. 

His monument as a lawmaker is to be found in the stat- 
utes and in the history of the State of Vermont and the 
United States during the period in which he served. 

As a statesman and legislator his grasp and vision were 
wise, comprehensive, and safe. In whatever he undertook 
he went at his work quietly and without ostentation, and 
was brave, fearless, and energetic in the performance of his 
duty, be it great or small. In going to Congress he realized 
the ambition of a lifetime. 

In the last months of his life at Washington a sort of 
homing instinct was on him, and he wished to drop every- 
thing and go back to Vermont, as he did, for he loved Ver- 
mont, the home of his childhood, of his work, of his friends. 

He loved his country and he enjoyed the work of investi- 
gating public questions and helping to shape laws and 
policies to advance its welfare. 

I feel that I have said all that he would wish me to say 
were he here present to direct. I know, as you do, that I 
have left much more unsaid than I have spoken. But I 
know, as you do, that his memory and the story of his life’s 
achievements are written indelibly in the hearts and minds 
of those with whom he lived and worked, and will be handed 
down to their posterity. 

He was not much of a believer in genius. How often I 
have heard him quote Carlyle’s statement that the only 
genius he knew of was the genius of hard work. How often 
has he said to me and to others in my presence Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings.” He achieved an honorable fame among the great 
men of the Nation. He stood before kings. 

I think it may be said of him that he made the highest 
and best use of the talents committed to his keeping and 
contributed to the world more than he received from it. 

He died on April 30, 1924. 

As John Galsworthy says in the reminiscences of his 
friend Joseph Conrad: 

If to a man’s deserts is measured out the quality of his rest, he 
shall sleep well. 


The Age of Whisky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in August of 1935 the Con- 
gress enacted, and the President approved, an act known as 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act. That measure cre- 
ated a Federal Alcohol Administration and conferred upon 
that agency broad powers to regulate the manufacture, sale, 
distribution, bottling, and labeling of distilled spirits and 
alcoholic beverages. 
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Under the power conferred upon it the Federal Alcohol 
Administration promulgated and issued regulations for the 
government of the distilled-spirits industry. Among those 
regulations was one dealing with the matter of age of dis- 
tilled spirits. The provision relating to age will be found in 
regulations 5, article I, paragraph (j), dated August 11, 1936. 
The pertinent portion of that paragraph reads as follows: 

In the case of American type whiskies produced on or after July 
1, 1936, other than corn whisky, straight corn whisky, blended 
corn whisky, and blends of straight corn whisky, “age” means the 
period during which whisky has been kept in charred, new oak 
containers. 

In addition to this provision the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration has ruled that as of July 1, 1936, any whisky stored 
in used cooperage on that date must be labeled “less than 
1 month old.” 

To the average person these regulations appear quite per- 
functory and harmless, and yet they bid fair to impose a 
burden upon distilleries in the State of Illinois that amounts 
to practical confiscation. 

Whisky, when stored in new cooperage, absorbs into the 
body of the liquid the contents of the staves and, if per- 
mitted to age for a considerable period, produces a heavy- 
bodied whisky that is deep in color. These elements in the 
barrel are referred to by the trade as congenerics. 

Whisky, when stored in cooperage that has been used 
before, becomes a whisky that is light-bodied and somewhat 
higher in color. 

The distilleries in Ilinois have for years been producing 
both types of whisky. For years they have developed a 
light-bodied whisky that has been extensively advertised 
and finds favor with a large element of the public because 
they prefer that type of whisky. That light-bodied whisky 
can only be produced in barrels that have been used before. 

Now comes a regulation from the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration to the effect that on and after July 1, 1936, whisky 
that is produced and stored in used barrels must be labeled 
“less than 1 month old.” The effect and implication of such 
an unreasonable regulation must be manifest at once to 
Members of this House and to the public generally. 

The consuming public is age-conscious when it comes to 
distilled spirits. They want whisky that has the bouquet and 
aroma that come with age. Whether they buy spirits by 
the bottle or by the drink, they will insist upon age. This 
is especially true in the case of sales by the bottle where 
the consumer can examine the label and note the age stated 
thereon. Under the existing regulation a whisky that has 
been stored in a new barrel for 4 years may recite on the 
label that it is 4 years old, whereas a light-bodied whisky 
that has been stored in a used barrel for 4 years can only 
recite that the whisky is “less than 1 month old.” 

To say the least, this is one of the most amazing regula- 
tions that has been issued by any agency of government. 
Ever since there has been such a thing as scientific dis- 
tillation of whisky, distillers have produced both light- and 
heavy-bodied spirits. Ever since there has been such a 
thing as a distilling industry, whisky has been stored in 
both new and used cooperage depending upon the type and 
kind that the distiller wished to produce. Ever since there 
has been such a thing as an established distilling business, 
the public has had access to light-bodied whiskies cured in 
used cooperage to give it a certain color, flavor, and body. 
Yet here, by administrative flat, an agency of the Govern- 
ment now undertakes to say that when whisky is stored in 
used barrels it will not be entitled to claim more than 1 
month’s age, even though it may have been stored in such 
cooperage for 10 years. 

If one will examine the definition of whisky in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, it defines whisky as a grain distillate 
that has been stored in charred barrels for 4 years or more. 
It says nothing about old barrels. It says nothing about 
new barrels. It merely makes the requirement that it be 
stored in charred barrels. Yet, in the face of that definition 
which has existed for more than 30 years, the Federal Alco- 
hol Administration by regulation penalizes the makers of 
light-bodied whiskies by forbidding them under penalty to 
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state the exact age of the whisky because stored in used 
cooperage. Not only does it penalize such distillers and 
confiscate a portion of their business but it operates in a 
most affirmative way to the advantage of that group of 
distilleries that make only heavy-bodied whiskies that are 
stored in new barrels. Surely, Mr. Speaker, no agency of 
government will stand by a regulation that is at once so 
unreasonable and arbitrary, and which flies in the face of 
standards that have been accepted for many generations. 

On occasion I have examined and reexamined the cele- 
brated decisions made on the subject of whisky by Attorney 
General Charles J. Bonaparte in 1907, by President William 
H. Taft in 1909, and by Attorney General George J. Wicker- 
sham in 1910, and nowhere in those opinions and decisions 
can one find a distinction between a new barrel and a re- 
used barrel for purposes of storing whisky. In fact, Presi- 
dent Taft, in his notable decision of 1909 on the general 
subject of what constitutes whisky for the purpose of clari- 
fying the interpretation of the Pure Food and Drug Act of 
1906, in commenting on the viewpoint of Dr. Harvey Wiley 
and of Mr. Bowers, the Solicitor General of the United 
States, says that— 

He fell into the error of making too nice a distinction in ref- 
erence to the amount of congeneric substances or traces of fusel 
oil required to constitute whisky for practical purposes, when 
the flavor and color of all whiskies but straight whiskies have 
been chiefly that of ethyl alcohol and burnt sugar. 

If there be any contention on the part of the Federal 
Alcohol Administrator that whisky which is stored or aged 
in used cooperage is not entitled to claim age on the label 
when offered to the consumer because of the presence or 
absence of the amount of so-called “congeneric substances” 
in the whisky, that contention has certainly been disposed 
of by the opinion of President Taft in 1909. 

While I believe that the Federal Alcohol Administrator is 
making a sincere and diligent effort to properly interpret 
and enforce the Federal Alcohol Act enacted by Congress in 
1935, I submit that the interpretation of the term “age” 
and the restrictions upon the use of the word as respects 
whisky stored in used cooperage is arbitrary, unreasonable, 
and untenable and must be materially modified. 

The regulation of the F. A. A. on the matter of age, while 
perhaps of only casual and academic interest to many 
Members of this House, is of vital interest to the State of 
Illinois and its people. If it is permitted to stand, it will 
operate to confiscate a substantial portion of the business 
of the Illinois distillers. In turn it may operate to confis- 
cate a portion of the industrial market for the farmers of 
Illinois; it will operate to confiscate the jobs of those who 
are now employed in Illinois distilleries; it will operate to 
confiscate the outlet for coal produced by the miners of 
Illinois. This regulation is therefore of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to the people of Illinois, and we will not 
supinely submit to such an administrative order without 
protest and resistance. 


The Women of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BURRWOOD DALY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to make reply to the remarks of my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 8, 1937, while discussing the repeal of 
section 213 of the so-called economy bill. 

I am confident that the gentleman from New York did 
not give serious reflection to the importance of his utter- 
ances or he would not have made them. I am certain that 
serious forethought would have restrained him from reading 
into the Record excerpts from the testimony of E. Claude 
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Babcock, president of the United Civil Service Employees, 
given before the Committee on Civil Service. A calm read- 
ing of them leads me to the inescapable conclusion that they 
were unwarranted, inexcusable, and untrue. 

Let me quote, page 6936 of the Recorp of July 8: 


Mr. CELLER. I offered the original bill which had for its pur- 
pose the outright repeal of section 213 of the Economy Act which 
to my mind was, and still is, a rank discrimination against mar- 
riage, and, as a result, necessarily against married women, because 
the stigma and burden falls primarily on the married women. 


What stigma? Since when have the holy bonds of matri- 
mony become a stigma? I cannot comprehend the remarks 
of the gentleman from New York, unless his further state- 
ment gives the explanation, and I am at a loss to see how 
it does. Let me quote him further: 


I urge the Members to read the hearings, particularly page 51, 
to learn how illicit relationships have been encouraged. This in- 
dicates succinctly how serious this situation is. Hundreds of 
couples are living in sin in this city and the rest of the country 
because of the stubbornness of some of the Members of Congress 
who fail to see the light upon this subject. 


I deny that such a condition exists. I repudiate the 
charge that the stubbornness of Members of this Chamber 
leads to such a condition, and I emphatically resent, with 
all the force that is in me, this reflection upon the honor, 
the chastity, and the morals of the women of America, 

Let me read from the testimony of Mr. Babcock, inserted 
in the Record by the gentleman from New York: 


Girls come in here under the apportionment provisions of the 
civil-service laws, and they go to work in the Federal establish- 
ments. They have no social connections in Washington. Boys 
come in from the States, and they have no social connections in 
Washington. The first and most natural thing which occurs is 
for the boys and girls to go to the “movies” together or walk 
down the street together or for a boy to accompany a girl home. 
Section 213 did not change the law of nature. The result is 
that these people are building up in themselves a resentment 
against the Federal Government for preventing them from having 
the normal marital relationship, on the one hand; and if they 
refrain from any breach of the present code of ethics or code 
of morals, they resent the Federal Government's efforts to make 
them refrain from a perfectly normal marriage. But, unfortu- 
nately, many of them—and I am speaking now from actual cases— 
many of them do not refrain. Absence from their homes and the 
normal restraint about the home make it an actual fact that 
many of them are living together actually. These facts are known 
definitely, not only to myself but many people here in Washing- 
ton. My office happens to be a sort of clearing house where the 
cases come up, 

I had very recently the unfortunate task of removing from an 
Office a girl who was in hysterics, put her on a train so she could 
have her baby without too much trouble, too much notoriety. 
That is just one case, but there are others; I would say scores of 
others. And there are scores of cases in which there have not 
been babies, but in which perfectly good, normal American boys 
and girls are living together outside of matrimony, not because 
they happen to be Government employees, not because they are 
less moral than anybody else, but because they regard this law as 
an attack upon a basic human right, higher, if you please, than the 
Constitution of the United States, the right of men and women to 
love each other and live together. 


I never heard a more astounding statement. I never heard 
a lower or a more nasty statement from the lips of a man. 

Oh, the charity in that heart. Oh, the noble influence that 
animated him. He put an unfortunate girl on a train and 
sent her away alone that she might have her baby without 
too much trouble, too much notoriety. And then the presi- 
dent of the United Civil Service Employees went back to his 
self-constituted “clearinghouse” of women’s virtue. 

There are many girls in the employ of the Government 
from the fair State of Pennsylvania, which I have the honor 
to represent. There are thousands of young women from 
every State in the Union. They are the flower of America. 
They are the bulwark of our civilization. As some poet fellow 
said, “They are ministering angels and havens of rest”, and 
keep in check the savage impulses of mere males and make 
American manhood decent, as good women have done 
through all the ages, and they will continue to do so long as 
civilization and decency lasts. 

The implication—nay, the positive assertion—that the 
womanhood of America is so constituted that her sexual im- 
pulses are such that if she cannot satisfy them licitly she 
will abandon the Sixth Commandment and follow the oldest 
profession in the world is as repugnant to me as it is untrue, 
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I cannot remain silent in the face of such a statement. I 
cannot allow it to pass unchallenged. 

Whatever decency there is in me I owe to a sainted 
mother, who died shortly after giving me birth, and to the 
association and refining influences of a charming, a loving, 
and devoted wife. They were women. Women of America. 
And there are untold millions of women in America today 
who rank with them, and many are employed in Washington 
and throughout the rest of the country. They are undefiled, 
and they will remain so. They are pure and virtuous, and 
they will continue to be so. Thousands of them will never 
know carnal knowledge of men. Thousands of them will 
live long years and preserve their virtue and return, at the 
end of their allotted time, to the God who made them, with 
the virginity they were blessed with at their birth, unsullied 
and untarnished. 

I know not what the future may have in store for me. 
The fates may deal with me kindly, perchance harshly. I 
know not whether my feet will tread primrose-bordered 
paths or barren soil. But I am confident I will never have 
a more ennobling mission to perform. I glory in the fact 
that I am standing upon the floor of the Congress of the 
United States of America championing and defending the 
chastity, the virtue, and the honor of womanhood. 

They talk about a woman's sphere as tho it had a limit; 
There’s not a spot on earth or heaven, 

There’s not a joy to mankind given, 

There's not a blessing nor a woe, 

There’s not a whispered yes or no, 

There’s not a life or death or birth 


That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it. 


Plans for the $30,000,000 Jefferson Memorial in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we ought not to let 
the agitation about saving the cherry trees about the Tidal 
Basin and the fuss and furor about selecting a site for the 
$3,000,000 memorial to Jefferson which this Congress has 
authorized to be built here in Washington crowd out of 
our minds the fact that the National Park Service are going 
right ahead with the condemnation and purchase of the 37 
blocks of property in downtown St. Louis for the building 
of the second memorial to Jefferson in that city, costing 
$30,000,000, no part of which expenditure has ever been 
authorized by this or any preceding Congress. Mr, President 
and Mayor Dickmann, please remove this illegitimate child 
from Uncle Sam’s doorstep. 

Last week I advised the Members that but $92,000 of the 
sum contemplated had so far been spent. Wecan greatly help 
the President in his economy program by instituting an inves- 
tigation which will halt this wasteful and unnecessary project 
now. The President could simplify matters by a new Execu- 
tive order suspending work on the project until the fraud and 
corruption upon which the bond-issue election in St. Louis 
was bottomed has been disposed of. Surely no one would want 
to proceed with the building of a $30,000,000 memorial to that 
great American, Thomas Jefferson, whose principles of honesty 
and democracy are beyond question, and have future genera- 
tions point to it as a monument to fraud, corruption, graft, 
and waste. However, should such a monument ever be built, I 
wonder would it not be fitting and proper, as a warning to the 
future citizens of America, to set up a special room in this 
memorial—there to exhibit all the historical documents 
and evidences of fraud and corruption which have so far 
been assembied. 

It might be a generous gesture for the National Park 
Service, operating under the provisions of the Historic Sites 
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Act of August 21, 1935, to start now collecting these features. 

First of all they ought to get photostatic copies of the 
registration books of the city of St. Louis for 1935 and 
1936 to show the thousands of fake names that were writ- 
ten into the registers for the ghost voters. 

Next they might assemble a full collection of all the 
publicity materials the promoters of the plan used in de- 
ceiving the public as to the Government’s connection with 
this memorial scheme. 

Then, too, they should gather and carefully preserve copies 
of all of the local newspapers of St. Louis from April 1935 
to August 1936, and particularly all the issues of the news- 
papers of September 1936, showing the great exposé of the 
frauds which have been revealed in the memorial promotions 
so far. 

Along with the newspapers they should secure life-size 
photographs of the men who confessed their part in the 
ballot-box stuffing in the election of September 10, 1935. 
With these photographs there should be a collection of the 
photographs of the judges and grand jurors who so far have 
contributed to the obstruction of justice in St. Louis by their 
indifference, their inactivity, or by their downright disregard 
for common decency. 

Another fine exhibit for the collection would be all of the 
scrapbooks assembled by the Citizens’ Nonpartisan Commit- 
tee. These tell the whole story in a vivid and picturesque 
manner. 

To make the exhibit more attractive from the visual stand- 
point, the National Park Service ought to assemble the orig- 
inals of the many cartoons drawn by Fitzpatrick, of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and by Daniel Bashop, of the St. Louis 
Star-Times, dealing with election frauds in general and the 
memorial frauds in particular. Then, along with all this 
gallery of the notorious, there should be a special effort 
made to get the photographs of the board of election com- 
missioners who were removed from office by former Gov- 
ernor Park for gross incompetency. 

Beside the pictures, draped with bunting and crepe, should 
be hung the pictures of the great civic leaders and promoters 
whom I have mentioned heretofore. The exhibit would not 
be complete without a large painting of Mayor Dickmann, 
shown speaking to the city employees a few days before the 
bond-issue election. Below the picture, in the largest type 
possible, his ultimatum to the city workers, “Deliver or 
else”, should be properly placed. 

Beside the mayor’s picture the National Park Service 
might find it advisable to hang the photographs of all the 
learned counsel they have employed to thwart the rights of 
the people and build this monument based on fraud and 
graft. If after all this the room is not complete, a collec- 
tion of the affidavits made by citizens whose votes were 
counted, but not cast would be interesting as would the list 
of contributors to the slush fund used in the election itself 
and the “bonus fund” of $36,000 collected as a presentation 
to the purchasers of the memorial bonds which so far have 
actually been sold. 

All of thees items, together with the photographs of the 
vacant lots and vacant buildings inhabited by the ghost 
vote of St. Louis, I submit would make an attractive and a 
historical display. 

Personally, I might vote an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of getting such an exhibit together, I believe the good 
it would do as an object lesson to future generations would 
pay dividends. 

Mr. Speaker, this Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis is an 
issue this Congress will have to face sooner or later. Why 
not now? 

We make the matter more difficult by delays. The Mem- 
bers of both the Senate and of this House who have ac- 
cepted membership on the United States Territorial Expan- 
sion Memorial Commission have so far had nothing to say 
about this whole procedure. Their plans, I feel confident, 
never included fraud, corruption, and graft. To these Mem- 
bers of the Congress I invite special consideration of this 
statement and of the seven addresses I have made 


previous 
upon the same subject. At this point I present the 18 cardi- 
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nal principles of democracy as expounded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Let us follow them now of stopping this waste of the 
public funds with a vigorous investigation which will fix 
the responsibility on those who have attempted to obtain 
money from the Federal Government by fraudulent means 
and devices. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON'S CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 

Following are the articles of Democratic faith as laid 

down by Thomas Jefferson: 


1. The people the only source of legislative power. 

2. The absolute and everlasting severance of church and state. 

8. The freedom, sovereignty and independence of the respective 
States. 

4. The Union a confederacy, a compact; neither a consolidation 
nor a centralization. 

5. The Constitution of the Union, a special writ of guaranteed 
powers, limited and defined. 

6. The civil paramount to the military power. 

7. The Representative to obey the instructions of his con- 
stituents. 

8. Elections free and suffrage universal. 

9. No hereditary office, or order, or title. 

10. No taxation beyond public want. 

11. No national debt if possible. 

12. No costly splendor of administration, 

13. No prescription of opinion or of public discussion. 

14. No unnecessary interference in individual conduct, prop- 
erty, or speech. 

15. No favored classes and no monopolies. 

16. No public moneys expended except by warrant of special 
appropriation. 

17. No mysteries of government inaccessible to the public eye. 

18. Public compensation for public service; salaries moderate and 


pervading economy. 


Undistributed-Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]: 


Just about a year has elapsed since Congress the undis- 
_tributed-profits tax. Since that time we have been able to watch 
the actual operation of the tax and appraise its effects on busi- 
ness. More particularly, we can observe the hardships wrought 
by certain of its provisions which should be 

Let me make it clear at the outset that I am not attempting 
in a bill which I introduced to repeal the corporation undis- 
| tributed-profits tax. I am only trying to modify and improve 
this act so that it will be more equitable. The tax as it is now 
| constituted is a thorn in the side of business, especially annoying 
to the small- and moderate-sized corporations. Certain provisions 
| of this act tend to impede progress, slow down recovery, and block 
the growth of employment. This ent to business is not 
only a detriment to the 528,000 corporations but is equally detri- 
mental to laborers, farmers, and the Government. The laborer is 
hurt by an that holds back employment. The farmer is 
hurt by anything that holds back purchasing power from the great 
masses of people who constitute the farmers’ market. The Gov- 
ernment is hurt when great numbers of its citizens, be they busi- 
nessmen, laborers, or farmers, are hurt. 

The first grave defect of the present tax on undistributed profits 
of corporations is that it does not allow improvements and en- 
largements of capital assets to be made from the earning power 
of the corporation. This has a decided tendency to stop corpo- 
ration growth and hence check reemployment. No corporation is 
allowed to use without penalty its earnings for purposes of expan- 
sion, of renewal of equipment and machinery, or of bolstering up 
a weakened capital structure. 

As long as the undistributed-profits tax does not provide some 
exemption for funds actually used in the improvement of plants 
and equipment, it deprives business of funds needed for expansion. 
This defect will lead eventually to grave results, It not only 
dampens the spirits of businessmen, and in the long run reduces 
profits, but it also retards normal business expansion. We all 
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realize the undesirable effects of this slowing up of business ex- 
pansion on all of the people of the co 8 

Some individuals claim that the undistributed-profits tax, since 
it may tend to spread dividends, will cause people to spend more 
money. Now, in many cases this is desirable, but if more people 
spend money, obviously more people will buy. If we do not want 
prices to rise to a high level we must not stand in the way of 
business expansion, since it is only by business expanding that 
more can be produced. I do not go so far as to say that if we 
continue to impede expansion that we will face a great shortage 
of goods, but I do say that logically we ought to expect to be 
forced to pay higher prices, since business will not produce as much 
as they would if their growth was not hindered by the existing 
undistributed corporation-profits tax. 

The second grave defect to which I call your attention is that 
the present tax on undistributed profits rests much more heavily 
on the smaller and growing corporations than upon the larger, 
established, and mature corporations Certainly it is reasonable 
to expect that older established corporations with stable earnings 
will be less concerned about plowing back a part of their earn- 
ings than small, growing corporations or corporations with fluctu- 
ating presi Young, growing corporations need large funds for 
expansion, and often they cannot get these funds except by the 
reinvestment of their earnings. Furthermore, it is clear that small 
corporations cannot float bonds or issue stock as readily as can 
large corporations that have a name and whose securities are 
listed on the stock market. 

By retarding the growth of smaller competitors the tax gives a 
decided advantage to the large, monopolistic corporations. Profes- 
sor Buehler, in his mew book on the Undistributed Profits Tax, 
points out that— 

“Mature corporations will also have strategic advantages over 
young, growing corporations because the larger corporations fre- 
quently need to save relatively less of their earnings than the 
small corporations and because the lower brackets of undistributed 
profits are taxed at lower rates than the higher brackets, the 


tax. 
A good example of this is found in the new improvement of air 
conditioning in retail stores. T 


lar case the small corporation might even be forced to borrow 
money to pay the tax in order to use its own funds to compete 
with a store next door. Now, if the store next door was part of a 
large chain-store outfit that earned $500,000 last year, the capital 
outlay of $25,000 for air conditioning represents a small part of the 
profits. Hence the chain store would be forced, at to 
pay only a 7-percent tax on that part of the surplus used to pur- 
chase this equipment. 

Of course, the tax, as it now stands, tends to check the growth 
of the larger corporations as well as the smaller ones, but the little 
fellows have found it much harder to bear than the big fellows. 
This explains why the smaller corporations are complaining bit- 
terly about this tax. In a recent statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, asking additional funds for the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, Mr. L. H. Parker, chief 
of staff, said: 

“We have a vast amount of correspondence forwarded to us 
directly or through Congressmen and Senators complaining of 
certain effects of the undistributed-profits tax. Almost uniformly 
those are from small corporations.” 

When the tax on undistributed profits was being considered 
last year, it was argued that corporations could still get capital 
fn other ways, notably by issuing notes, declaring taxable stock 
dividends, issuing rights, selling stock, or issuing bonds. But these 
methods have not proved to be of any great advantage to the small 
corporation. In the case of many small bakery manufacturers, the 
use of the note method of distributing the 1936 earnings met with 
rather dubious results. In many cases the insiders of the small 
bakery corporations literally were forced to cut off their own noses 
by issuing long-term notes with low interest rates as dividends. 
The small minority stockholders found that while these notes were 
taxable on their face value as dividends, they were really worth 
comparatively little on the open market. In not a few cases these 
small minority interests got disgusted and sold out. Small corpo- 
rations that use this method, however, admit it will not be long 
before this capital market—the so-called friend market—will be 
closed forever to them. 

The issuance of taxable stock dividends is not without its disad- 
vantages. If the stock dividend is not taxable, the corporation must 
bear the undistributed-earnings tax. to the present legal 
development of stock-dividend practice, a stock dividend, in order 
to be taxable, must alter the equity of the stockholder. The sim- 
plest method of doing this is to issue preferred stock to the com- 
mon-stock holders. But the corporation may not wish to issue a 
new type of securities because of the complications that will arise. 
Secondly, it is questionable how long the company can go on issuing 

erred stock without affecting harmfully the common-stock 
lider. He may be compared to a second-mortgage holder who is 
forced to watch a prior mortgage, the first, grow without being able 
to do anything about it. It may even approach a situation where 


objection to such dividends will come from 
be taxed in the same manner on their individual incomes as 
received cash dividends. But they will not be paid in cash, 
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could be employed to pay their additional tax and to increase their 
income for other purposes. If a stockholder raises cash to pay his 
tax or living selling some of his stock, he must suffer 


expenses by 

loss, and his action will also tend to depress the market for 
stock. Because of the disadvantages of stock dividends to 
many stockholders will prefer to have the 
undistributed-profits tax or issue a cash dividend.” 

The use of rights or privileges to purchase stock granted wi 
each share of stock to stockholders in order to raise capital 
has serious limitations. The stockholders will only exercise 
right when it is worth something. Secondly, only large corpora- 
tions that have their securities listed on the stock market can 
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costly method of raising funds. Lastly, it is almost impossible to 
make use of rights during a depression, and this is the period 
when the lack of capital is fatal to corporations and industry in 
general, Mr. Haas, of the Treasury Department, admitted last 
year at the Senate hearings that most corporations could not sell 
new stock during a depression. 

The flotation of bonds is made more difficult by the present 
undistributed-profits tax. The less the corporate surplus, the less 
the attractiveness of the bonds of that company. Bonds are no 
different in this respect than mortgages. The larger the equity of 
the owner of the property, the better the mortgage. Conversely, 
the more surplus reserves the company has, the easier it will be for 
that company to issue bonds. This tax prevents proper and ade- 
quate surplus reserves. 

I might add that small corporations, unable to plow back as 
much of their earnings as previously, may find it more difficult to 
make unsecured bank loans. Here again it is readily noticed that 


as a group, can save but moderate sums. The Government 
has not been able to accumulate large funds, although the recent 
security legislation may effect some mass savings. This leaves only 
the corporations as an important avenue for savings. We should 
at we ought not to block all the important roads of 
savings unless we are convinced that this country has reached its 
peak in industrial activity and that its days of greatest expansion 
are over. I, for one, will never believe other than that this coun- 
try will continue to expand and grow in the future to heights as 
yet undreamed of. 


year when the present tax measure was 


ngress 
used the surplus to speculate in the call-money market 
in the panies. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that all of these practices would 
in a large measure, be subjected to the present tax, since 
my amendment provides for only the exemption from the tax of 
funds actually used in the improvement of the productive facili- 
ties of the corporation. 

The second important modification that I propose in the pres- 
ent undistributed-profits tax deals with the discharge of indebted- 
ness. The present arrangement has led to conflicts between State 
and Federal laws. This conflict is most apparent in the case of 


duty, of living up to the State law. If such corporations declare 
dividends, they weaken further their already weak capital struc- 
ture. The payment of the tax in order to comply with State laws 
obviously does not help the corporation. Of course, if it were not 
for the fact that this weakening of corporations is extremely 
harmful to labor and employment, it would not matter so much, 

One example that has come to my attention clearly demon- 
strates the injustice and complications that are engendered by the 
present law. This icular corporation was hard hit by the 
depression and lost money year after year so that it had accumu- 
lated a substantial deficit by January 1, 1936. Nineteen thirty-six 
was a good year, and the corporation earned a sizable profit during 
that year. The profit, however, was not great enough to wipe 
out the deficit. Hence, there was some question about the le- 
gality of paying a dividend. But not to pay the dividend would 
mean the payment of a substantial tax. Trying to keep within 
both the Federal and State laws the corporation amended its 
charter in such a way as to eliminate its deficit and then declared 
a dividend of practically all the earnings of 1936. Since this dis- 
tribution the Government has claimed that, in effect, the dividend 
was made possible only through the reduction of capital and 
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therefore is not taxable to the recipients, and y the 
company is not relieved from the undistributed-profits tax. How 
this matter will finally be decided I do not know, but this case 
illustrates how the present tax law forced an unwise dividend 
distribution. When we passed this tax in Congress last year, we 
attempted to forestall occurrences like this by exempting bank- 

tions from the payment of the tax. But it is now 
evident that we did not altogether succeed in this respect. 

The amendment which I have offered on the discharge of in- 
debtedness will neither allow corporations to get in debt to avoid 
the tax on undistributed nor will it foster an increase in 
debt. Rather it will have a beneficial social effect by encouraging 
the repayment of old debts and discourage new debts. This is due 
to the fact that the exemption from the tax will be allowed only 
when the earnings are applied to the payment of debts contracted 
before April 30, 1936, or obligations issued to refund debts incurred 
prior to May 1, 1936. 

There is no doubt but that the present tax law does discriminate 
against corporations that have heavy bonded indebtednesses. Now, 
all I propose to do is to so amend the present tax law that this 
discrimination will be removed as of the date the tax on undis- 
tributed profits became prominent. If corporations go into further 
debt now, they at least know the penalty that they have to pay. 
But logically we ought not to discriminate against corporations 
who could not possibly have foreseen this particular tax when 
they went into debt. 

The third amendment proposed is the one dealing with a general 
credit of 30 percent of the adjusted net income. I believe that it 
is desirable to permit corporations to put aside part of their earn- 
ings in good years to be used as a reserve for bad years. Thou- 
sands of years ago Joseph solved the same basic problem by stor- 
ing wheat. We can help solve our present problem of the business 
cycle by saving money and capital during good times. Indeed, our 
whole present Social Security Act is predicated on the fact that 
during the years when labor is employed part of their salary, 
together with a like sum from the employer, shall be set aside as 
a reserve against unemployment and old age. We should apply 
the same principle to corporations and capital. Colonel Ayres has 
stated this point well when he proved by figures of the Department 
of Commerce that the national income paid out exceeds the na- 
tional income produced by a total of $26,000,000,000 between 1930 
and 1934. He concluded by stating: 

“That sum represents the contribution that business made to 
emergency relief during 5 depression years. These payments in 
excess of income were made possible because surpluses had been 
accumulated.” 


year. Now the passage of this reasonable and humane provision 
will cause no loss of revenue over a period of years. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the fact that I believe the 
amendments are entirely reasonable and in accordance with the 
opinion of many men who, like myself, hold no brief for any 
corporation, but who do believe that only by the application of 
the principles of justice can society as a whole advance. 

Secretary Morgenthau, in a letter to the President relative to 
general tax policies, stated: 

“Any changes in the tax structure should, therefore, not be in 
the direction of increased taxes. But this very situation makes 
it possible and timely for us now to consider revision of the tax 
laws with the purpose of removing any inequities or unnecessary 
administrative difficulties that may be inherent in the law and 
abating or modifying taxes that create unfairness to consumers 
or to trade or have other disadvantages which outweigh their 
revenue yield.” 

Senator Robinson, the majority floor leader of the Senate, is 
quoted as saying: 

“Personally, I should like to see a modification of the surplus 
corporation tax, passed at the last session, so that investments in 
new enterprises and business may be encouraged.” 

Senator Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
in discussing this tax, is reported as favoring: 

“Giving further relief to debt-ridden corporations and companies 
unable to meet obligations, and possibly new provisions to en- 
courage modernization and rebuilding of plants.” 

Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, declared: 

“I sincerely hope Co: will review and modify in some re- 
spects the 1936 Revenue Act when it meets in January. Especially 
I would like to see an amendment to this act that would encourage 
expenditures for modernizations of all character; for replacement 
of plant, machinery, and equipment; for rebuilding; and one that 
pos make some further provision for institutions laboring under 

t. 
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“Certainly if business enterprises are permitted to cccumulate 
reasonable reserves to carry them through periods of depression 
or slack business, and provisions are made that will enable those 
in debt to pay only normal taxes until they get out of debt, and 
there is a modification that will encourage and permit capital 
expenditures, the principle of E undistributed corporate net 
incomes is entitled to a fair trial 

He also stated that he has “every confidence that the President 
will be entirely willing to have Congress review this measure, espe- 
cially if it can be shown that there are inequities, or that any 
provision in the act retards capital expenditures. 

Most economists and tax experts are likewise that certain 
reforms are necessary if the tax on undistributed profits is to be 
retained in our fiscal Professor Buehler concludes his book 
on the Undistributed Profits Tax by stating: 

“Tf the harsh and highly unequal features of the eee 


uted- profits taxation, which finds favor among many economists. 
The tax should be employed as a revenue measure, however, with 

purpose of raising the desired revenues with a minimum of ill 
effects to the economic tion.” 

Finally I desire to call your attention to the report just published 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. This report is entitled “A 
Survey of Taxation in the United States and a Program for the 
Future”, and was prepared by the committee on taxation (of which 
Mr. Roswell Magill was a member prior to his appointment as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury). The committee recommends the repeal 
of the undistributed-profits tax as it now stands. 


The amendments that I have offered are beneficial, because they 


(1) Encourage worthy savings and yet not permit unwise ac- 
cumulations of capital surpluses. 

(2) Stimulate employment through the expansion of industry. 

(3) Further the productive capacity of the United States. 

(4) Enable business, and hence the country, to prepare for 
future depressions. 


(5) Remove the unjust discrimination against tions that 
were heavily indebted before 1936. et ted 

(6) Remove the conflict between State and Federal laws, a 
conflict so noticeable in cases of corporations with impaired capital. 

(7) End the present por or of 8 TEPEE EDA into doubt 
ful policies which weaken 

(8) Establish the time Age peice ga eee at such a date so 
that it will be humanly possible to comply with the law. 

(9) Sacer ct the unjust handicap that the present law imposes 
upon small corporations by hindering their growth. 

When these great objectives can be realized by the passage of 
8 8 Konger to the present tax on undis- 

uted profits, 1 necessary for to wait 

long for congressional 8 


The Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mrs, O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, in his second inaugural ad- 
dress the President cailed the attention of Congress to the 
lamentable fact that, despite the great strides made in the 
past few years along economic and social lines, one-third of 
our people still remained ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nour- 
ished. 

Sy RE conan SHON, Be C0 costed, ieee Shree great 
aults. 

There is pending before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency a measure that will do much toward solving 
the first problem. I refer to the Wagner-Steagall bill on 
housing. 

Daily I am asked by individuals and groups to use my in- 
fluence to hasten action on this bill. I have received hun- 
dreds of letters on the subject and not one of them has been 
against the plan. Business, labor, and individuals have given 
it their unqualified support. 

I do not find this surprising. Even the most hide-bound 
reactionary must admit that slum housing has proven an 
economic loss. It is a poor investment from both the busi- 
ness and social viewpoint. It is wasteful of values, both 
economic and human, 
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I do not propose to discuss the bill in detail. It has been 
amply explained several times, both here and in the Senate. 
My concern is chiefly to impress upon my colleagues the 
necessity of taking action on the measure before the close of 
this session of Congress. I wish to bring to their attention 
certain points with which many of them are no doubt 
EEIE hein ber acd ape EOL hair a nee 
Our distinguished e, Mr. ELLENBOGEN, in an ad- 
Gress on the tone hx geil of last Yous AiE 
Slums are breeders of crime and diseases and a tremendous ex- 


paana int tha’ ex soeyanae: only one-ste ts oC io ected) ons 
Chicago $2,900,000 to maintain this particular slum area. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN’S entire address on that date could bear 
repetition here but I use this quotation to illustrate a point 
I wish especially to call to your attention. And that is that 
decent housing is not charity. Our public schools, libraries, 
and hospitals are not regarded merely as philanthropic enter- 
prises. They are social and economic necessities. Long ago 
we learned that a literate population was of more value to 
the Nation as a whole than an ill-taught one. We have 
learned that a healthy citizenry is vital to the well-being of 
any nation. 

Decent housing is equally a necessity, It is an important 
part of the education of the child and inseparable with good 
health. It is important even to those who think only in 
values of dollars and cents. It is immeasurably important to 
those who place human values above material ones. 

Our urban and rural slums have produced and may still 
produce fine and great men and women. But they are the 
breeding grounds of a still vaster number of individuals 
whose wasteful activities more than offset the social con- 
tributions of those rare beings endowed with the ability to 
Tise above their background. Disease and crime flourish in 
these dwellings and areas in which we permit a third of our 
population to be born and reared. 

We owe it to the boys and girls of our country to provide 
them with a decent foundation upon which to build their 
lives. “Land of the free,” we teach our children to sing. 
What kind of a land and what poor excuse for freedom are 
we offering the slum child? 

The Washington and Regional Conference on Child Wel- 
fare in 1919 stated: 

The fundamental rights of children are a normal home life; 
opportunities for education, recreation, vocational preparation for 
life, and moral, religious, and physical development in harmony 
with American ideals; and the education and spiritual agencies by 
which the rights of the child are normally safeguarded. 

Several years earlier the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction drew up the following specific standards for 
housing: 

Social welfare demands for every family a safe and sanitary 


adequate 

ventilation, reasonable fire protection, privacy, rooms of sufficient 
size and number to decently house the members of the family, 
freedom from dampness, prompt and adequate collection of waste 
material. These fundamental ts for normal living 
should be obtainable by every family reasonably accessible from 
places of employment at a rental not exceeding 20 percent of the 
family income. 


The Children’s Charter, adopted at the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection in 1930, contains the 
following reference to housing: 


For every child a dwelling place, safe, sanitary, and wholesome, 
with reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions that 
tend to thwart his development and a home environment harmo- 
nious and enriching. 

For every child a community wona recognizes and plans for 1 
needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, 

him with a safe and wholesome place for ' play 

and recreation, and makes provisions for his cultural and social 
needs, 


itunes GOEREE oulfinie thin ideal towart witch WO Oait 
to ourselves as a Nation to strive. They cannot, I admit, be 
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realized for every child immediately, but the vastness of the 
problem should not hinder us from taking the first step. 

Disease and crime are the price we are paying for our 
hesitancy. We build hospitals to care for our sick and 
prisons to protect us from the lawless but we continue to 
produce both in vaster numbers than can be cared for in 
either institutions. As long as we tolerate our slum areas, 
urban or rural, our hospitals and prisons are only futile 
gestures. 

Studies of infant mortality in various American cities 
made by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
indicate the close relationship between the household conges- 
tion and the infant death rate. Those who die, however, 
children and adults, are not to be pitied too greatly when 
their fate is compared to that of those condemned to live 
in such surroundings. 

The relationship between household congestion and en- 
vironment to juvenile delinquency is generally admitted. 
Nor is it a new idea. The New York Prison Association 
report for 1876 says: 

The younger criminals seem to come almost exclusively from 
the worst tenement-house districts. che crowded tene- 
ment district, a vast number of the 7 kinds of tenement 
houses, a great part of the low-call of lodging houses, and the 
drinking dens which are supported by the denizens of these places, 
are the worst and most abundant sources of crime in this city. 

That was 61 years ago. I could give you innumerable 
quotations from later reports of various organizations con- 
firming the findings of 1876. In a recent bulletin of the 
New York Housing Authority, Langdon Post, chairman, says: 

Hanging in my office is a crime map of the city of New York. 
Each black dot on the map represents an arrest, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the dots cluster thickest in the slum areas— 
Harlem, the East Side, Hell's Kitchen, Red Hook. But in the 
nonslum areas the crime dots are few and relatively far between. 

Thus we see here an evidence that crime does not result solely 
from poverty but rather from the conditions which poverty pro- 
duces. Unlovely homes, overcrowding, filth, and squalor drive 
youngsters to the streets and to subsequent crime. The case 
histories of thousands of Juvenile delinquents testify to the tragic 
truth of this remark. 

In the foreword to The Slum and Crime, by Irving W. 
Halpern, Chairman Post repeats: 

The boys and girls living under such conditions must get out. 
It is not just the pangs of hunger that urge them on. It is the 

rotten, stinking life which surges all around them that 
forces them out. From their early childhood the ordinary canons 
of morals and decency are of necessity denied them. Cleanliness 
and a certain privacy necessary to an individual’s pride is impos- 
sible, and these denials, coupled 


pea a a ON eo ar into the somewhat romantic paths of 
e. 

The die-hards who argue that “badness” is inherent and 
that the slum tenants would produce delinquents no matter 
how decently they were housed would do well to read that 
1876 report in its entirety. Citing benefits obtained from 
removing children from the slum areas, the report states: 

It is not the parentage and heredity but the dangerous 

and the influences of dwelling places which curse and 
Soni S O Re ptr E T E E 

e. 

I might add that their environment has proven not only 
a curse and a blight to the children themselves but to the 
society of which they, delinquent or proper child, are a part. 

That rehousing can and does correct these evils has been 
demonstrated in other countries where housing is not a new 
word. In Great Britain, for example, juvenile. delinquency 
showed a marked decline in areas where slum clearance was 
practiced. 

In conclusion let me quote from Research Bulletin No. 1, 
Housing and Delinquency, of the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works: 

The evidence that is available indicates that a Sees 
large proportion of the delinquent group comes from homes 


districts where land crowding is prevalent and where were ven- 
tilation, and wholesome recreation space are 
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The Late Joseph T. Robinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the earthly career of your 
friend and mine, the Honorable JoserH T, ROBINSON, is 
ended. What a tragedy! Everybody loves a double-fisted, 
fearless fighter, such as was he, whether they agree with 
him or not. 

One need not have agreed with him, nor the cause for 
which he stood and died fighting, to appreciate the fact that 
his life and his death demonstrate that the heroic examples 
of other days stand not alone and were not in vain. 

One is the more appalled at the passing of our friend by 
reason of its suddenness and the inexorable lesson to be 
learned that while man in his finity proposes, the disposition 
rests in the infinity of God. 

The death of Joserm T. Rosrnson brings home to us the 
fact often lost sight of in this too materialistic age that even 
today men walk up deliberately and composedly and cour- 
ageously to do their duty; to undertake and to enter into 
the most perilous enterprises, with their lives the stake, 
beckoned onward by the shades of those brave men who 
were but impelled by their own conscientious sense of a 
duty to be performed and of an obligation to be discharged. 

As of the knights of old, so of our friend, may it be said 
that his banner was borne high, and on it in his blood were 
written the words “semper fidelis”; a chivalrous knight was 
he, fired with consummate courage and empowered by flash- 
ing and sustaining valor. 

Loyal to a leader, faithful to a cause to be espoused, true 
to his duty as he saw it; candor and a proper appreciation 
of this man’s real worth and of the loss we all sustain lead 
us willingly to pay our tribute of affection and respect to 
his memory, and compel us to endeavor to emulate those 
qualities of American manhood he so fully and completely 
exemplified. 


A Party Cannot Exist Half Roosevelt and Half 
Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MONROE (MICH.) EVENING NEWS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to permission 
granted to me, I am extending my remarks in the RECORD 
by including an editorial from the Monroe Evening News, of 
Monroe, Mich. This editorial was written by Mr. J. S. Gray, 
the editor. Mr. Gray is one of the leading small-town news- 
paper publishers of the country, comes of good old Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat stock, is progressive in his views, and his 
well-written editorials on public questions attract national 
attention. 

I commend this editorial, especially to the proponents of 
the President’s pending Court proposal. The editorial is as 
follows: 

[From the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News] 
PACKING THE COURT 


Tt is entirely possible that the President may win the fight now 
being waged by his followers in the Senate to secure approval of 
the revised Court-packing bill, If Mr. Roosevelt does win, how- 
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ever, his victory, won against the bitterest opposition not only of 
the Republican minority but of the men in the Senate who have 
long and honorable records as staunch Democrats, will mean the 
end of the Democratic Party as such. 

That is why future students of history will be reading the cur- 
rent debates in the United States Senate, for they are in their way 
as important as the debates following the Dred Scott decision or 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates preceding the Civil War. They sig- 
nalize another attempt to change the direction of the Nation. 
Whether or not they succeed, they summarize the best thought of 
the Nation's ranking statesmen on both sides of a vital issue. 

The Court fight has taken on added significance at its beginning 
because the President’s closest friends chose this time to pave the 
way for him to seek a third term. Governor Earle, Secretary of 
War Woodring, and John L. Lewis have all taken advantage of 
recent opportunities to express the hope that he, and not they, 
carry on the New Deal as the organization nominee in 1940. The 
Court measure, by which the New Deal would secure a control of 
the previously independent third branch of government, is seen 
thus as a crucial test. Won by the President, the Court fight 
would be the preliminary to the third-term battle. 

The Democratic Party cannot survive the current debate. No 
matter what the outcome, the political organization that took its 
roots in Jefferson’s philosophy and found its popular expression 
in Jackson’s policies, is doomed. A political party exists only in 
the persons of its contemporary leaders. They carry on, in each 
period, the traditions in the past interpreted in the light of the 
present. Sometimes it comes to pass that the traditions of the 
past cannot be reconciled with the needs of the present, in which 
case political parties pass out of existence. That happened to the 
Whigs, when the group that met under the oaks of Jackson 
formulated a new party ideal and gave birth to Republicanism. 
The battle over control of the Supreme Court contains within 
itself the seeds of a similar split with the past. Already a num- 
ber of the leaders of democracy, the men who in their generation 
have best expessed the ideals of the party in the terms of con- 
temporary conditions, have cut themselves off from all future 
association with the administration. Senator Burton K. WHEELER 
and Senator Parrick A. McCarran are such Democrats. When 
they have spoken with finality against a measure espoused by 
their party's chief, the result can be only one thing—a party split. 

Obviously Mr. Roosevelt is not 8 Sg ea eee 
He has had ample opportunity to save the party by acceding a 
com: or withdrawing the Court bill. He has been advised 
to do that very thing by the men highest in the Democratic 
hierarchy. He has chosen to ignore the advice and to spurn any 
compromise; the die is cast. Out of this debate will emerge a 
New Deal Party and a Democratic Party, no matter how the 
majority votes are cast. We are witnessing in the Senate debate 
another turning point in the history of the country. 

What will happen if the President wins cannot be foretold, be- 
cause it will depend entirely on the popular vote for President in 
1940. But no matter what disposition the Senate makes of the 
Court bill, it seems practically certain that the Democratic Party, 
as it has existed almost from the beginning of the country, will be 
doomed. A party cannot exist half Roosevelt and half Democratic. 


The Growing Sentiment for Referendum on War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


RADIO BROADCASTS BY WORLD PEACEWAYS, INC. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, there is a strong and grow- 
ing sentiment throughout America in favor of the war 
referendum peace amendment I have introduced, the pur- 
pose of which is to keep our fine American boys out of foreign 
wars. My resolution provides that except in the case of 
attack or invasion a declaration of war, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be approved by the people in a Nation-wide refer- 
endum. My resolution would prevent our boys being sent 
into foreign countries to be slaughtered in the settlement 
of quarrels growing out of the age-old hatreds and rivalries 
of foreign governments, where war is a perennial pastime. 

Mr. Speaker, World Peaceways, Inc., an organization that 
is doing valiant work in behalf of the cause of peace, an 
organization with branches in many parts of the country, has 
taken up the cudgels in behalf of my resolution, and during 
the week of July 5 spokesmen of that organization speaking 
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over various radio stations and networks, addressed the peo- 
ple of America as follows: 
THE GROWING SENTIMENT FOR REFERENDUM ON WAR 


Good evening, friends. The situations growing out of the Span- 
ish War, still threaten to explode into a wider conflict. Japan 
is undoubtedly centering all her ingenuity on what to do about 
Russia if war should break out in Europe. It is the Far East 
that gives the people of the United States the greatest concern, 
for the simple reason that we have no national policy about in- 
tervening in Europe but have been urging the “open door” in 
China, and we are still sponsor for the Philippine Islands. The 
possibility for transports carrying American regulars, volunteers, 
and conscripts across the Pacific looms more vividly before the 
eyes of our citizens than a repetition of our trans-Atlantic trend 
in 1917. Facing this danger, the American people are 
with a rapidly mounting interest to the issue of a Nation-wide 
referendum on war before any declaration of war by 
would become effective. 

How considerable has been the headway made by the proposal, 
of a popular referendum before Congress can put us into a war, 
is clearly shown by the number of Congressmen who have signed 
the petition urging its discussion on the floor of Congress. Ac- 
cording to the latest report available to your World Observer, 
155 Congressmen have signed the petition to date. Two hundred 
and eighteen must sign the petition before the 
debate can begin in the House of Representatives. In every 
congressional district of the United States, groups are at work 
to persuade the public to tell its particular Congressman that they 
want him to sign the petition and so throw the question open to 
debate in Washington and to Nation-wide discussion. 

Only 10 years ago, Thomas Hall Shastid, of Duluth, Minn., who 
was then actively promoting the idea of amending the Constitu- 
tion to give the people the power over war had complained that 
even clergymen were not receptive toward his idea. Only in a 
very few instances did he find support in that quarter. He, too, 
called his amendment a peace amendment. 

In 1924 the Democratic Party carried planks in its platform 
advocating that nations agree by joint treaty to submit a war issue 
to a vote of their people before taking hostile steps against each 
other, except in cases of actual or threatened attack. That meant 
that the issue of war would be referred to the people only in 
instances where we had a treaty to that effect. If, for example, we 
had no treaty with Colombia in South America, Congress could 
send a military expedition into that country without the people's 
authorization. It appears that no treaty has ever been negotiated 
by our Government embodying the idea put forward by the Demo- 
cratic Party platform in 1924. 


PEOPLE TURNING TO THIS ISSUE IN GREAT NUMBERS 


That the people are turning to this issue in great numbers was 
revealed by the Institute of Public Opinion, whose poll in 1936 
showed that 71 percent of the people favored a referendum on 
war. In the shadow of threatening and Asiatic upheav- 
ala the people of the United States are demanding an early show- 
down on the referendum proposal in their determination to insu- 
late this country the repercussions of war on other conti- 
nents. The Ludlow resolution, even if it were immediately re- 
ported for debate and promptly thereafter adopted by the Senate 
and the House, would not provide a quick stopgap against our 
involvement in a foreign war. 

The Ludlow resolution provides for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, since the war-making authority now lies with Congress. 
A constitutional amendment that must be ratified by State legis- 
latures requires months and sometimes several years before it can 
win acceptance. The process of ratification would exercise a tre- 
mendous influence, however, on all issues of foreign policy that 
were being debated in Congress. As the Congressmen would follow 
the favorable action of one State after another they would be 
aware of the increasing sentiment for legislation and policies that 
make for peace. In view of all the discussion we have heard about 
what the American voters, with men alone possessing the voting 
power in 1917, would have decided had the World War issue been 
put up to them, it has been puzzling to explain why the people 
made no concerted move in the years after 1918 to gain the power 
over war declarations. 

The favorable public sentiment on this question that is now 
sweeping the country is not allowing its attitude to be influenced 
by the fact that an amendment cannot be adopted overnight. 
Our citizens realize that the sooner they set In motion the 
machinery for gaming the adoption of a war referendum amend- 
ment the sooner will American democracy move nearer to security 
against war and nearer to the goals of democracy itself. 

The argument for democracy gains its force from the startling 
figures that a few hundred Congressmen have the power to hurl 
130,000,000 people into war. That power of a mere handful of 
men strikes the American people as a wholesale negation of the 
power and will of the people who create the Congressmen. The 
recent Senate investigation of the munitions industry convinced 
our citizens that a munitions lobby would have a much easier 
task winning over a few hundred Congressmen to a certain inter- 
national course 50,000,000 voters on the same 
issue, With the profits of war still tempting the munitions in- 
terests, the people are insisting that they must be the deciding 
factor in any international crisis. They cannot forget the testi- 
mony uncovered by the Senate committee in the form of a letter 
from the vice president of an American munitions company to 
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Commander C. W. Craven, of the British Vickers-Armstrong Co. 
In that letter the American munitions official wrote that it was 
too bad that the pernicious activities of our State Department, in 
patching up the differences between Peru and Chile, had put the 
brakes on armament orders. Pernicious activities are what this 
munitions dealer called the peace activities of our State Depart- 
ment. 
AN EXCELLENT BASIS FOR DEBATE AND REVISION 


The Ludlow resolution, though it is not considered adequate 
by leaders in the peace movement, is accepted by these leaders as 
an excellent basis for debate and revision. The resolution, as it is 
now phrased, would not give the people the absolute right to vote 
in every threat of war. There can be no referendum unless Con- 
gress feels that there ought to be a referendum. Under the terms 
of the Ludlow peace amendment, upon the will of Congress alone 
rests the decision as to whether a current war possibility shall be 
referred to the people for decision. It would be optional and not 
mandatory. 

On the other hand, no declaration of war by Congress would 
be effective without the people's approval. The public sees a 
wide loophole in that provision, for they have seen Japan go into 
Manchuria, Italy go into Ethiopia, and the several European na- 
tions go into the Spanish civil war without making any formal 
declaration of war. As far as parliamentary resolutions go, Japan 
is at peace with China. Our people have also seen our Govern- 
ment send troops into Nicaragua without a declaration of war. 
They know that our fleet in the Pacific Ocean could be moved 
here and there, and specifically into the pathway of the Japa- 
nese Fleet, without a congressional declaration of war. Such a 
step could easily create an incident or series of incidents that 
would explode into an actual war before a referendum. 

There is a broad consensus of opinion that both provisions of 
the Ludlow resolution require revision, namely, the proposal that 
Congress can refrain from ordering a referendum and the 
all-too-apparent loopholes in the proposal that a congressional 
declaration of war must be approved by the people. Among the 
suggestions that have been made is that the amendment contain 
some check on the movement of our forces into any area or 
country before popular approval is obtained. On the pretext of 
‘protecting our present military unit in China, our Army and Navy, 
without even congressional consent, could move tens of thousands 
of marines into China and a large fleet of naval vessels into a 
Chinese harbor, only to come face to face with challenging Japa- 
nese land and sea forces. 

Your world observer desires to make one point clear, namely, 
that the Ludlow resolution stipulates that it does not apply in 
instances of actual invasion of this country or any of our terri- 
tories. Another criticism leveled at the Ludlow resolution is that 
it limits the form of the question to be referred to the people 
to these simple terms: “Shall the United States declare war on 
this or that nation?” No provision is made for requiring the 
State Department to supply Congress with the documents and 
facts in a particular situation for presentation to the people for 
their enlightenment. Many documents and certain information 
connected with our World War participation were kept under 
cover at the time. Complete knowledge might have radically 
changed the opinions held by our people in 1917. Dr. Shastid 
‘proposed more than 10 years ago that when the question of war 
is referred to the people the amendment should provide that no 
other question or questions shall be included on the ballot to 
avoid burying the war issue under a pile of competing issues of 
the hour. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR REFERENDUM 


In answer to the objection that a referendum takes too much 
time, Representative LupLow quotes Admiral McGowan, who saw 
service in the World War, as maintaining that this country has 
long since graduated out of the stage-coach and pony-express class 
and that there is no reason why, in this day of railroads, air- 
planes, telephone, and radio, we could not hold a referendum 
within 1 week and possibly within 48 hours. Some hold the 
point of view that at least 1 month shall elapse between the day 
the question of war is referred and the day of actual voting, in 
order to permit ample discussion and the calming of passions 
and to insure an intelligent vote on the part of our citizens. 

Your world observer holds that the people of the United States 
are aware that pressure on the part of selfish groups would make 
certain military decisions too easy if they were left to a handful 
of Congressmen. In a moment of crisis, Congressmen cannot act 
as freely and as effectively as they might. Pressure from a few 
sources would be sufcient to pull them into line to see an issue 
in a way that meant our going to war. It is conceded that their 
judgment might be one prompted by their sincere idea of pa- 
triotism. But a check on war declarations, such as the Ludlow 
resolution has in view, would tend to hold back Congress from 
steps that could not be retraced. An interval that would allow 
the people to make their voice heard, might make for a sounder 
national policy. The possibility of bad decisions would not be 
eliminated, but then Congress, too, has been charged with bad 
decisions on wars our country has already fought. 

PEOPLE HAVE FIRMLY SET THEIR HEARTS ON REFERENDUM 

A popular referendum on war, provided under an adequate 
amendment of our Constitution, is an objective on which the 
people of the United States have firmly set their hearts. The 
{people of this land believe that it is not enough to plead pa- 
trlotism when an hour of crisis comes. The people insist that they 
are the ones whose lives and fortunes are ultimately at stake and 
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that they must therefore hold the power over war. Your world 
observer believes that the Congressmen of the United States will 
soon concede the justice of that view and so launch an early de- 
bate in Washington on this vital formula for ridding the world 
of wars that are unsanctioned by the people. When that debate 
comes, the people of this land and all lands will be further edu- 
cated to assume the responsibilities of peace. 
Good night. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON, IN 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON, MARCH 14, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the text of an 
address delivered by me in Old South Church, Boston, March 
14, 1937. I wish to state that I have taken no part in the 
controversy and friction within the Townsend national organ- 
ization, but am continuing to devote my vigorous efforts to 
obtaining action on H. R. 4199, the General Welfare Act of 
1937. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Townsend Clubs of Boston and 
New England, fellow citizens, and friends, I thank you for this 
cordial and most generous reception. It is pleasing, indeed, to 
again meet many of you whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing at our great national conventions at Chicago and Cleveland, 
which properly rank among the great public gatherings held in 
our country in modern times. 

My fellow Americans, I am deeply moved as I stand here to- 
night for the first time and speak in Old South Church, one of 
the historic places in our country, around which cluster so many 
sacred memories of the early days in our history as a nation. 
It was here the patriots held their meeting before they went 
down to Boston Harbor and threw the tea overboard, and within 
these walls have resounded the clarion voices of James Otis, 
Joseph Quincy, Jr., Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Joseph Warren, ' 
and others of that grand company of patriots and heroes who 
laid broad and deep—and some of whom sealed with their life 
blood—the foundation stones of our glorious Republic. I am, 
therefore, not unmindful of the traditions, the historical back- 
ground, and the spirit of my surroundings, as I come to speak 
to you tonight in regard to the General Welfare Act of 1937, 
H. R. 4199, in which you and I and millions of our fellow citizens 
are vitally interested. 

My friends, we who favor the Townsend plan do not, of course, 
for one moment belittle or minimize the splendid efforts which 
have been put forth by the present national administration to 
bring about better living conditions, to restore labor, agriculture, 
business, and industry, to alleviate the distress, the suffering, and 
the poverty of our people and to secure social security for the 
producers and toilers of our country. These efforts, the first of 
their kind ever made by any national administration in our his- 
tory, have been earnest and sincere and some of them have been 
successful, and, as a result, general business conditions are un- 
doubtedly better than they have been for several years and the 
lot of many of our citizens has been improved. We give credit 
for the good which has been accomplished, but nevertheless we, 
in common with the millions of our citizens throughout the land 
who favor the Townsend plan, consider it to be our duty to 
point out the fact that we as a government and nation have as 
yet failed to deal effectively with the basic, underlying causes of 
the continuing widespread unemployment and poverty in the 
midst of plenty in these United States, the richest in lands, in 
natural resources, in raw materials, in manpower, in our agricul- 
tural and industrial plants, of any nation in the world. Although 
we possess only one-sixteenth of the population and one-twentieth 
of the area of the earth, we produce 45 percent of the iron, 35 
percent of the coal, 50 percent of the copper, 65 percent of the 
oil, 60 percent of the cotton, 23 percent of the wheat, 50 percent 
of the corn, and 33 percent of the tobacco; and recently W. J. 
Cameron, of Detroit, Mich., broadcasting for Henry Ford, made 
the interesting and significant statement: “Five-sixths of all the 
wheels that turn on this earth are in the United States, and 
where the rest of the world has one wheel of any sort, this coun- 
try has fiye”, as evidence of our superior mechanical and indus- 
trial development and progress as compared with the other na- 
tions of the earth. 

Gold is piled high in the Treasury of the United States—over 
twelve billions of dollars worth—nearly half of the whole world's 
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supply. The precious metal serves as the base for currency and 
credit. In 1929 the country held $3,900,000,000 in gold, and 
based thereon were $58,474,000,000 in bank loans and invest- 
ments. In other words, about $15 in credit was based on each 
$1 in gold, a ratio which had prevailed for many years. The 
action to reduce the gold content of the dollar and gold stocks 
that had totaled four billions, by Government edict, became 
$6,800,000,000. Since then nearly $5,000,000,000 more of gold has 
flowed into the Treasury of the United States from the four 
corners of the earth. However, the volume of credit has increased 
only slightly. Today over twelve billions of gold support but 
forty-nine billions in loans and investments, and the ratio that 
has been normally 15 to 1 between gold and credit is less than 
5 to 1. If loans were to get back to the 15-to-1 ratio, loans that 
today are forty-nine billions could increase to one hundred and 
fifty billion—more than two and a C 
we possess the largest potential supply or any 
other nation has ever seen in the history of mankind. 

Yet, notwithstanding, and despite all these facts and this almost 
unlimited possession of every form of wealth and resources known 
to man, and the further fact on one side of the picture business 
is improving, bank clearings, postal receipts, freight-car loadings, 
electricity consumption, steel production and automobile sales 
have increased substantially as compared with recent years, and in 
spite of all the worthy efforts of the national administration to 
which we have heretofore alluded, we find, to our dismay and 
disappointment, that the actual number of cases of utter destitu- 
tion, abject poverty, and unemployment remain such that the 
President has recently declared that one-third of the people of 
America are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed. 

In other words, there faces the Nation a 9 paa Papa lack 
of buying and purchasing power on the part oi i our 
fellow citizens which is depriving us of one-third of the productive 
capacity of the farms and factories of America. This latter fact 
is corroborated and conclusively established by the recent official 
report of the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity pre- 

ared under the auspices of the Civil Works Administration by 

old Loeb and a corps of sixty-odd engineers, technicians, statis- 

ticians, economists, and experts specially trained and qualified for 
the task assigned to them. 

This report and survey, financed by the Federal Government, dis- 
closes that if the present uctive facilities of our country were 
fully utilized, sufficient could be produced to provide every family 
with goods and seryices equivalent to $4,370 per year, and that 
even in the halcyon year of 1929, we produced only two-thirds of 
our capacity and 42 percent of our population were at that time 
inadequately fed, clothed, and sheltered and did not enjoy (quot- 
ing from the report) “a decent or healthy standard of life.” They 
establish by a mass of facts, and data that the national 
income in manufactured goods, foodstuffs, and services in 1929 of 
$94,000,000,000 could and, to properly meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican people, should have been the sum of $135,000,000,000, or ap- 
proximately $41,000,000,000 greater than it was. The conclusion 
reached in this Government report is that we are deliberately and 
purposely restricting production and the creation of wealth and 
income to the extent of one-third of the capacity of our farms, 
factories, mines, and forests and not providing the abundance 
of food, clothing, and housing which is available for all our 
poopie and deliberately keeping one-third of our lands and fac- 

ries idle and nonproductive in order to secure an artificial 
scarcity to conform with the insufficient buying and purchasing 
power of our people. I quote from the final page (p. 161) of this 
most important document, of which we are going to hear much 
in the months to come: “This is the dilemna * * * as ex- 

by the study of the National Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity. It would seem that the simple and obvious way out, 
that of giving a buying power adequate to procure desired goods 
and services to the limit of our ability to produce them might well 
be tried. It is simple in principle but has not been attempted.” 

My friends, this is exactly and precisely what we propose to 
attempt and to do under the Townsend plan. We propose to 
invest approximately 8,000,000 United States citizens of the age 
of 60 or over—veterans of the battle of life and certainly the 
most deserving—with buying power to the extent of a maximum 
of $2,400 per annum at the rate of $200 per month, which they 
must expend for the necessaries of life within 30 days, or during 
the calendar month it is received, thus placing the money in 
immediate circulation by purchase of the products of the farms, 
factories, and mines of the Nation, which will amount to $19,200,- 
000,000 of new buying and purchasing power per annum. 

We propose to raise the required funds to finance this invest- 
ment in new buying and purchasing power and thereby consume 
that much of our present unused productive capacity by means 
of a 2-percent transaction tax on the gross business turn-over of 
the United States. 

On May 2, 1932, E. A. Goldenweiser, Director, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Federal Reserve Board, testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee that in 1929 the total volume 
of all business transactions in this country amounted to $1,200,- 
000,000,000, and that in the year 1931, because of a decrease in 
velocity (turn-over), the value dropped to $600,000,000,000 a year. 
His statement will be found on pages 700 and 701 of the 
on the Social Security Act before the Ways and Means Committee, 
January 21—February 21, 1935. This testimony tends to corrobo- 
rate the figures set forth in an authoritative work, Business Cycles 
and Business Measurements, by Carl Snyder, published in 1927, 
pages 144, 148, and 180, respectively, in which it is stated that at 
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that time (when business was normal) the total of all business 
transactions in the United States amounted to $800,000,000,000 a 
year; that at that time the average turn-over for the entire coun- 
try was from 25 to 30 times a year, and that that turn-over would 
be greatly increased during times of prosperity. 

It is a reasonable assumption that with the improvement and 
increase in business which has taken place, generally estimated at 
80 percent, the volume and amount of business transactions and 
gross business turnover are now probably close to $800,000,000,000 a 
year. Upon the basis of the figures of Dr. Goldenweiser and Mr. 
Snyder, this sum taxed at the rate of 2 percent would yield a 
revenue of $16,000,000,000 per annum, or sufficient to pay 8,000,000 
citizens the sum of $167.67 per month. Or we can take the figures 
of expert witnesses before the House Ways and Means Committee 
on February 12, 1935. Their estimate of the money that could be 
raised by a 2-percent turnover or transactions tax is $336,000,000 
for the first month, increasing 25 percent monthly until the eighth 
month, the income is estimated at $1,601,000,000, sufficient to pay 
the 8,000,000 citizens the full sum of $200 per month, which is the 
maximum annuity to be provided. 

A transaction tax of 2 percent on every transaction, sale, barter, 
or exchange of an article or commodity in commerce, trade, busi- 
ness, agriculture, industry, and finance is the most equitable and 
just form of tax that could possibly be devised, and it would not 
work a hardship or injury upon anybody. It would amount to $2 
on every $100, $20 on every $1,000, $2,000 on every $100,000, etc., 
and in the case of nearly all manufactured wares, goods, and 
merchandise would involve directly a tax load of only five times 
the single 2 percent, while passing first, through the hands of the 
producer of the raw material; second, the manufacturer of the raw 
material; third, the jJobber-broker-commission man; fourth, the 
wholesaler; and fifth, the retailer. 

It was estimated at the social security hearings (p. 1103) that 
the cost of living would rise by 10 to 12 percent, and even the 
group of University of Chicago professors who oppose the Town- 
send plan on other grounds recently stated, in the pamphlet 
issued by them, that “an examination of statistics for one or two 
representative industries (not included in this pamphlet for lack 
of space) confirms the reasonableness of the estimate that the 
Tise would be on the order of 10 percent.” However, if the in- 
crease in the price level proved greater, owing to the stimulation 
of business, trade, industry, and agriculture, which would result, 
it would be governed by the law of supply and demand, the same 
as in the past and at the present time. Prices would go up 
and wages go up in proportion. Hence, no damage or injury 
could be caused to the vendor of any commodity who would, in 
the very nature of things, be greatly benefited on account of 
the improved market and demand for everything that is produced 
on the farms and manufactured in the factories. 


ADVANTAGE OF QUICK CASH TURN-OVER 


A year or so ago the Supreme Court ordered the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to refund to subscribers in Chicago the tidy little 
sum of $20,700,000 overcharges. This money was immediately 
spent in the stores of Chicago, the merchants passing it along 
in payment of various bills, and in the purchase of more mer- 
chandise, and in just a few days the money had turned over so 
rapidly and circulated from person to person so often that it 
had transacted approximately $100,000,000 worth of new business, 
and even in the big wealthy city of Chicago, which deals in 
billions, it attracted attention and X 

According to the Dow-Jones Co.. of New York, national au- 
thority as statisticians and economists, this Chi money turned 
over 221; times during the year, which meant that this $20,700,000 
created $465,750,000 worth of new business. If the comparatively 
small sum of $20,700,000 disbursed by a private corporation to a 
few people created $465,750,000 worth of new business for Chicago 
merchants alone, then why won't $1,600,000,000 disbursed each 
month by the Government to 8,000,000 of our fathers and mothers 
also turn over 22½ times and produce $405,000,000,000 worth of 
new business for all the merchants throughout America? In 
other words, increase the volume of gross business turn-over to 
approximately what it was in 1929, or does the money of a pri- 
vate corporation act any differently than money disbursed by the 
Government? 

EXAMPLE OF $10 TURN-OVER 


For example, taking the month of April as a basis, to show pos- 
sible and reasonable transactions with a Government $10 check 
from his $200 allowance, we find the pensioner receives a check 
on April 1 and takes $10 of it the same day to his grocer, who 
pays 2-percent tax to the Government on sales; the grocer pays 
same check to his clerk, who also pays 2 percent on salary (all 
over $100 a month); the clerk pays check to butcher, who also 
pays the Government 2 percent on sales; on the 2d, butcher pays 
to wholesaler, who also pays 2 percent on sales; wholesaler pays 
to his clothier, who also pays to the Government on sales; clothier 
pays same check to salesman on 6th; salesman pays it to his 
grocer on 8th; grocer pays to his wholesaler on 10th; wholesaler 
pays to his salesman on 10th; salesman pays on his auto on 11th; 
auto dealer pays to his salesman on 13th; salesman pays his land- 
lord on 15th; landlord pays to electric company on 16th; electric 
company pays to employee on 20th at noon; employee pays to dry 
goods company same afternoon; dry goods company pays salesman, 
same check on closing on 20th; salesman pays his grocery bill on 
22d; grocery pays on daily account to bakery on 23d; bakery pays 
daily account to creamery on 24th; creamery pays wholesaler on 
25th; wholesaler pays on furniture, the 26th; furniture dealer 
pays his salesman on 27th; salesman pays on his radio the 27th; 
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radio dealer pays to his wholesaler on 29th, saving his 2 per- 
cent cash discount for a month; and the wholesaler deposits 
check in bank on the 30th. Each transaction has paid a 2-per- 
cent tax, amounting to 20 cents, either from seller of merchandise 
or receiver of check for services. 

Twenty-five reasonable and not unusual accounts have been 
paid with this one $10 check, which is accepted by everybody the 
same as currency, and 25 payments have earned $5 in revenue 
tax. This shows the possibility of velocity of business. 

With this possible with one $10 check, what would happen with 
8,000,000 pensioners paying out $200 per month on the Townsend 
plan, and everybody keeping up this velocity of business transac- 
tions? 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH A TRANSACTION (TURNOVER) TAX? 


A retail sales tax has been urged by big business and by many 
of the most conservative Members of the House and Senate for 
years as a sound and just form of taxation. Will someone point 
out why a tax imposed upon all business transactions would be 
any more unsound, unsafe, or unjust than a retail sales tax or 
manufacturers’ excise tax, and wherein lies the difference which 
should cause us to adopt the one and reject the other? 

I desire to quote from an address delivered by Sir John Aird, 
president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, at the annual meet- 
ing of shareholders, held at Toronto, Canada, January 14, 1936, ac- 
cording to the text of his speech which I received from him: 

“It is now quite generally agreed that continuous borrowing to 
cover deficits and to maintain social services on the present scale 
cannot go on indefinitely, and therefore that the most rigid public 
economy and higher taxation must be faced. Intensive study 
should be given to the problem of establishing a broader and more 
equitable basis of taxation. In this connection I again advocate 
a nation-wide turnover tax as more likely than any other new 
form of levy to meet the need for a balanced budget.” 

The lengths to which some of our writer-economists go, in 
evading discussion of almost every valid claim made in favor of the 
Townsend plan, plainly prove either a malicious attempt to con- 
fuse the issue in the minds of their reading public, or a gross 
ignorance with which they themselves cannot be credited. 

They refuse to differentiate between national income and annual 
dollar turnover. 

These economists know full well that national income has no 
place in the discussion other than for citation as a point of fact; 
a fact of plain mathematics, statistically recorded and disputed by 
nobody. Their theme song is that if the national income is $45,- 
000,000,000 and if the amount necessary to pay the pensions is 
$24,000,000,000 (the correct amount is $19,200,000,000 per annum) 
then taxpayers will be ruined by a tax item exceeding one-half of 
the entire “national income”, plainly and intentionally implying 
that such a tax would take from each pay envelope in the country 
more than half its contents. 

Now, in confining the volume of the Nation’s business to national 
income, these writers are saying, in unmistakably clear, 
that every time a dollar of national income is spent that dollar 
ceases to exist, stops right then and there; can never be spent 

. No other construction can be put upon it, for these econo- 
mists can point to no year in which the amount of business 
transacted in the United States did not exceed many times over 
the amount of national income. 

Economists know full well that money of itself has no value 
whatever; that it simply is a symbol used in registering the amount 
of labor or goods involved in a transaction. Each poker chip on a 
gambling table simply represents something, and that something 
in that case is a definite amount of currency, which is no more 
than a due bill on the world for something. There may be only 
500 chips on the table, yet any amount of winnings, from $1 to 
$1,000,000, may change hands in one evening, passing those chips 
back and forth in the process. 

FUNCTION OF MONEY 

Russell Leffingwell, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., recently 
declared: “Money is not an end to itself, it is a means to an end.” 

Henry Ford, in the American Magazine, October 1934, said: 

“There is no doubt that financiers have failed to do their best 
to give us an efficient money system, and yet it was their prin- 
cipal business to do that. 

“The function of money is not to make money but to buy 
goods. Money is only one part of our tion system. It 
moves goods from man to man. A dollar bill is like a 
stamp; it is no good unless it will move commodities between 
persons. If a postage stamp will not carry a letter, or money 
will not move goods, it is just the same as an engine that will 
not run. Someone will have to get out and fix it.” 

The records show that our national income has increased in 
the face of increased taxes; or, putting it the other way, increase 
in taxes does not decrease the national income. 

The administration levied a processing tax on farm commod- 
ities, better known as the A. A. A. tax. It was a transaction tax 
on processing. This tax exceeded over a billion dollars before 
it was nullified by the Supreme Court. Who paid this tax? The 
highest authorities are in disagreement. Some say the farmers 
paid it, some say the processors, and others say the consumers 
paid it. But that is beside the point. 

The point is that in the face of this new billion-dollar trans- 
action tax, collected by the Federal Government, the farmers’ 
income increased; the railroad income increased; business income 
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e ee deposits increased in banks—and the national income 
creased, 

So much for the claim that the Townsend plan pensions being 
paid out of national income—or “involving one-half of the 
national income.” 

MORGENTHAU RECOMMENDS TURNOVER TAX 


Last year there appeared in the Washington, D. C., press the 
statement that Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau had 
submitted several alternative tax proposals to President Roosevelt, 
and among them a “144-percent turnover tax.” 

My friends, in view of these facts, the tax formula laid down 
in the Townsend plan can no longer be made the subject of 
ridicule, and, as we have observed, there is an abundance of evi- 
dence from the most reliable sources of information in the Nation 
to the effect that the volume and amount of business transactions 
and gross business turnover in the United States are sufficiently 
large to finance the plan. The only question which remains for 
further consideration is this: Do the social and economic condi- 
tions in the United States require and justify the adoption of the 
Townsend plan, and how will those conditions be affected by its 
operation? 

HALF PROSPEROUS, HALF PAUPERIZED 

No nation can survive half prosperous and half pauperized. 
According to the latest statement of Harry L. Hopkins, there are 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 citizens in need of relief. There 
are still between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 unemployed, as estimated 
by the American Federation of Labor; over 5,000,000 young men 
and young women, graduates of high schools and universities, 
carrying under their arms useless diplomas, who have never yet 
as much as had any kind of employment; there are some 6,000,000 
depression babies in our land, born in the past 6 years, in homes 
of the unemployed; there are millions of children not in school 
or only partly in school because local governments are without 
sufficient funds for educational purposes. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, as we have noted, the Townsend plan is more 
than a pension plan for the indigent aged. Its economics is that 
of the modern machine age in which we live today, and in which 
our productive capacity far exceeds our consumptive capacity. It 
is a retirement plan predicated upon the wise and salutary eco- 
nomic principle that our aged citizens should be retired from 
competitive labor so that our younger people may be afforded the 
opportunity to work and to produce. 

The Townsend plan would stimulate and increase consumption 
of the products of the farm, factory, and mine by placing enor- 
mous purchasing power in the hands of the aged men and women 
of America who have the leisure to spend and to enjoy their 
spending. By this method the old people open jobs for the 
young at the same time that they help to balance consumption 
with production. With all our citizens under 60 employed pro- 
ductively, the activity of our farms, factories, and mines will be 
great enough to insure jobs at high wages to all the workers of 
America. With all over 60 happily retired from the productive 
fields, they will provide a needed outlet for all the goods pro- 
duced. Then, and not until then, will President Roosevelt’s 
efforts at a balanced economy be fully realized to the lasting benefit 
of all our people. 

NO PENSION LAWS THEN 


As soon as the Townsend plan has become effective and is in 
operation, the various States will be in a position to repeal their 
pension laws for the indigent aged, for there will be no indigent 
aged and no need of pension laws for them. This, it is estimated, 
will result in a saving of at least $7,000,000,000 a year, including 
the cost of charity and relief in every form. 

The Townsend plan should not be called a pension plan, which 
is a misnomer. It is a retirement plan, with the redistribution 
of purchasing power and national prosperity as its main object 
and purpose. It is a complete answer to the problem raised by 
the mechanization of industry and the displacement of labor by 
machinery. The problem, in brief, is this: How, in this modern 
machine age, can we prevent technological unemployment and 
the attendant paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty? Albert 
G. Barnes, head of the National Inventors’ Congress, comprising 
a membership of 19,000 American inventors, recently said: “This 
will be nearly a workless world in another 25 years. One will 
need to work but a very few hours per week, since natural science 
and invention will have taken care of the mundane tasks of life. 
More than 35,000 inventions, embracing most every idea conceiv- 
able, passed through our hands last year.” 

The answer of the Townsend plan to this question, which like 
that of the ancient Sphinx, if we do not answer it, we will be de- 
stroyed, is this: In a machine age, such as the present, we can 
prevent technological unemployment with consequent poverty in 
the midst of plenty by retiring from competitive employment all 
men and women past 60. These retired citizens will draw an in- 
come sufficient to make it possible for them to purchase the goods 
produced by those who are productively employed. The retire- 
ment fund can be created by taxes paid out of production. This 
tax is merely a drawing off, for the benefit of the retired elders, 
of some of the surplus of production. It will not impoverish a 
country—how can it?—in which production is plentiful and there 
is a surplus which everybody knows, or should know, is the fact 
in the United States. 
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this is a 
modest assumption—that we are producing 50 percent of what we 
can produce. Let us assume that $2,000,000,000 more of money is 
put into the hands of people who will spend it. You have not 
done anything to raise the price level. Of course, before produc- 
tion catches up with the extra buying power there will be a 
slight flurry in the market. Soon production will catch up with 
the money you have put into circulation so that you will have no 
permanent rise in prices. 

“After you have reached the limit of buying power, when a 
country is producing all it can produce, and still issues more 
money, that is the time and the only time when you will have 
inflation. As long as you keep the circula medium on a 


of producing 
$94,000,000,000 as we did in 1929, we could and should in order to 
properly meet the needs of the American people, have produced 
in manufactured goods, foodstuffs, and services the sum of 
$135,000,000,000, or approximately $41,000,000,000 more, and our 
productive capacity has probably increased at least 25 percent 
since 1929. 

The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., the leading statis- 
tical organization in the country, has concluded that we could and 
should produce some seventy or eighty billion dollars’ worth more 
of good things than we are now producing to make all of our 
126,000,000 people reasonably comfortable and properly fed, 
clothed, sheltered, and educated. 

To assert in the light of these facts and the experience of other 
nations with a transaction or business turnover tax as a 
revenue producer, and the expressed opinion of Sir John Aird, the 
leading banker of the Dominion of Canada, in favor of that form 
of taxation, and the recommendation last year of Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau to President Roosevelt for the levy 
of such a tax, it would be almost amusing for anyone to seriously 
Claim that the Townsend plan is impractical or inflationary. 


AMERICA IS SPEAKING 


America is speaking today and saying that we will no longer 
tolerate a condition which deprives our people of one-third of the 
capacity of our farms, factories, and mines, which keeps our people 
hungry and unfed when we could produce a surplus of foodstuffs, 
bread, fruits, vegetables, and meats, which keeps our people ragged 
and naked and unshod, when we have a us of raw materials 
to properly clothe them from head to foot, which keeps our people 
living in hovels and shacks in the country and in slums in the 
cities when we have the building materials of every class and de- 
scription to provide them with decent shelter and homes, which 
keeps tens of millions of our citizens jobless and unemployed 
because we keep the farms and factories idle and closed on account 
of insufficient buying and purchasing power, constituting an in- 
defensible, intolerable, criminal, and unchristian wastage of every- 
thing that is required to make life for our people, for our men, 
women, and little children, better, happier, and sweeter, and in- 
stead makes life for them hard and bitter and cruel. We call 
attention to the recent report of the National Resources Board 
submitted to the President of the United States, entitled “Wastage 
of Human Resources”, setting forth the following sad, unpleasant, 
and ugly facts and conditions against which we of the Townsend 
movement declare war to a finish: 

Five million youths of working age without Jobs. 

Four million adult illiterates in the country. 

Fifteen million “vocational misfits"; workers who have small 
chance for jobs. 

Nine million persons injured annually in preventable industrial 
accidents. 

Over 100,000 are sent to jail each year for violent crimes. Earl 
W. Evans, former president of the American Bar Association, said 
in his address at the Milwaukee convention, August 28, 1934, that 
crime costs not less than $12,000,000,000 annually; and “while 
dependable statistics are not available, it is believed that the inem- 
ciency bill on items which would be eliminated or reduced as crime 
is prevented or lessened would perhaps aggregate as much.” Here 
we have it from high authority—the distinguished former president 
of the American Bar Association—that $24,000,000,000 a year is the 
tribute we pay to crime and criminals; and we know that all crimi- 
nologists, soci „ and students of crime are of the opinion 
that the underlying cause of all crime is poverty, which is caused by 
unemployment and financial distress. 

Between three and four million children are totally without 
schooling. 
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Over 1,000,000 exceptionally talented children are lacking oppor- 
tunity for full development of their gifts. 

Less than one-fourth of American children are receiving the 
minimum health service—a yearly examination, vaccination, and 
diphtheria immunization. 

My friends, the limitation of time has permitted me to discuss 
all too briefly these few of the many reasons why the principles 
of the General Welfare Act of 1937 should and will become the law 
of the United States of America, and bring comfort, peace, happi- 
ness, health, and security to all our people. 


Reorganization of the Federal Judiciary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES D. MILLARD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


LETTER FROM DR. JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, I have received such a 
forceful letter from Dr. James Truslow Adams concerning 
the proposed change in the Supreme Court that I want to 
take 2 minutes to read it into the RECORD. 

Dr. Adams’ eminence as historian and student of gov- 
ernment is too well known to need any introduction by me. 

In his letter Dr. Adams says what many of us have felt 
for months and he goes directly to the core of the propo- 
sition. I am so thoroughly in accord with his view that 
I want to share his letter with my fellow Members. 

Dr. Adams writes: 


SOUTHPORT, CONN., July 14, 1937. 
Hon. CHARLES D. 


MILLARD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR ConcressManN MiLLAaRD: In my opinion the present 
question of changing the fundamental form of our constitutional 
government by making the judiciary dependent upon the execu- 
tive or legislative branches, or both, is so vitally important as to 
transcend all State and party lines. I therefore take the liberty 
of writing to you. 

There seems to me no question of personal or loyalty in- 
volved. In the last campaign the platform of neither of the 
leading parties suggested to the voters that they were voting on 
a profound constitutional question. I need not rehearse all the 
arguments against this attempt to control an independent judi- 
ciary, which in all nations has been considered the bulwark of 
individual liberty. Others as well as myself expressed our views 
before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. That committee, 
in an able report, expressed itself as adverse to the President's 
plan. 

No one has answered the argument of that adverse report. 
The minority brought in no report and offered the people no 

ents in rebuttal. Neither in the election nor by the con- 
stitutional method of amendment have the people been given 
the opportunity to express themselves on this question. 

I earnestly hope that in what, as a citizen and historian, ap- 
pears to me to be the greatest constitutional cris$ since 1860 
the Members of both Houses of Congress will, by any method 
available, protect the people from this unconstitutional attempt 
to usurp those rights of determining changes in government 
which were reserved to them by the Constitution itself, until they 
have been allowed, either by full discussion in a campaign fought 
out on this issue or more properly by the submission of an 
amendment to them in the usual way, to decide for themselves 
whither they wish to go. 

It is to my mind a travesty om democratic government to 
claim, because the President received 27,000,000 votes running on 
a platform which not only did not hint at this act but, on the 
con , disclaimed all intention of acting except within both 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, that he received a 
mandate to do anything he liked. If that argument is sound, 
then any President who receives a large majority would be en- 
titled to become a dictator, revealing beforehand to neither the 
people nor the party leaders what his intentions might be. 

I am myself wholly non on this issue, but I feel so 
strongly about it that I beg of you not to let this betrayal of 
the rights of the people take place. 

y yours, 
James TRUSLOW ADAMS. 
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Louis Murphy 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Louis MURPHY, 
late a Senator from Iowa 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, about a year ago, death, 
through the medium of an ill-fated accident, tragically took 
from our midst United States Senator Louis MURPHY, of 
Iowa, thereby bringing to an unhappy close a most promis- 
ing political and public career. With his passing Iowa lost 
an illustrious and distinguished son, the United States Sen- 
ate an able and indefatigable Member, and the Nation a 
statesman. 

Long years of arduous training in the Fourth Estate gave 
to Senator Murrpuy a keenness of perception, a clarity of 
thought, and a facility of pen that placed him in the fore- 
most rank of those progressive thinkers and legislators who 
had ever at heart the advancement of American ideals. En- 
dowed with a broad and comprehensive knowledge, fortified 
with an indomitable courage, he fought energetically always 
for those things that had for their objective the promotion 
of the common good. Ever alert to the needs of his con- 
stituents and their welfare, he jealously guarded their inter- 
ests and won their approval, yet his views were not sectional, 
but national in scope. He was ever mindful of the Nation’s 
economic and social welfare and strove unceasingly for its 
furtherance and betterment. Among his colleagues his opin- 
ions were highly respected and his able counsel frequently 
sought. 

The accomplishments, ideals, and spirit of Senator Mur- 
PHY will be long remembered as the marks of true American 
statesmanship and will serve to keep fresh his memory 
among those who knew and respected him. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Interest 
Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by me to the Honorable Henry B. STEAGALL, chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1937. 
Hon. Henry B. STEAGALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLLeacues: On Tuesday, July 13, 15 members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and (a substantial majority), includ- 
ing yourself, voted to override the President’s veto of bill H. R. 
6763 


This measure provides for a continuance of the emergency land- 
bank interest rate of 3½ percent for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1937, and provides for a 4-percent rate on all outstanding 
loans for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1938. 
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The bill also provides that all Commissioners’ loans for the 2 
years shall bear interest at the rate of 4 percent instead of the 
present rate of 5 percent. 

During the course of the debate, Mr. Raysurn, the majority 
leader, made the following statement on page 7124 of the RECORD: 

“I think the gentleman will agree with me that the farmer in 
his country and mine is pretty well out of the depression as 
far as farm prices are concerned. I think we are selling the 
produce of our farmers at about as reasonable prices as we have 
had in his time and mine. What argument would we have with 
reference to the urban home owner should he say he is paying 
an excessive rate when he is trying to acquire a little home? 
What argument are we going to make against him if the Commit- 
8 Banking and Currency brings out a bill affecting his interest 
ra * 

I submit to you, sir, and to the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee that there is no valid argument against your 
reporting out a bill reducing the present 5-percent interest rate 
that home owners are compelled to pay the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

I further submit that since a majority of your membership voted 
to override the President’s veto, that in all fairness you should 
give the unfortunate city dweller the same consideration. 

There is no doubt but that the depression victims in the city are 
just as badly off as their countrymen are on the farms. In fact, 
I believe that a survey would show them to be worse off. In my 
congressional district the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is fore- 
closing homes in ever-increasing numbers. They are badly in need 
of some relief. 

On January 12 last I introduced H. R. 2715, which would reduce 
the interest rate of home owners to the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration to 3% percent. This bill would give the city dweller the 
benefit of the same interest rate that the majority of the members 
ps — Banking and Currency Committee voted for the farmer on 

ay. 

I therefore respectfully request you to consider my bill at your 
next meeting. I feel that the sense of justice which I know the 
membership of your committee possesses will prompt them to 
report out favorably H. R. 2715, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. Barry, 
Member of Congress. 


John J. McSwain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1937 


TRIBUTE BY HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TO CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. McSWAIN 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following tribute 
by Senator BYRNES, of South Carolina, to Congressman JOHN 
J, McSwain: 


Joun J. McSwatn possessed high character, great ability, and a 
lovable personality. People loved him because he loved people. 
It required no effort on his part to be at home with the humblest 
of his constituents, because he was sincerely interested in their 
lives and their problems. He was a good lawyer, a splendid soldier, 
and one of the most efficient Representatives with whom I served 
in the House of Representatives. He endeavored to respond to the 
many appeals to help constituents with problems in no way con- 
nected with the duties of a Representative, but he did not for one 
moment forget that his primary duty was that of a legislator. He 
devoted time and thought to the study of the problems of govern- 
ment that should command the services of a Member of Congress. 
His military service naturally caused him as a Congressman to 
become interested in the problems of national defense. The best 
years of his life he gave to the study of this question, and his 
splendid record as chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee furnishes evidence that he did not labor in vain. I think 
he knew personally a majority of the people of the district he 
represented. Those people may have at times differed with him 
as to his attitude on some public question, but they always re- 

him and loyally supported him. In his death the State of 
South Carolina lost one of the ablest men who has represented the 
State in the House of Representatives. 
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Trade Agreements and the Farm Problem—Aid of 
National Administration to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1937 


ADDRESS BY KARL A. CROWLEY, SOLICITOR OF THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, JULY 6, 1937 


Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Karl A. Crowley at the Brady Jubilee, Brady, Tex., 
July 6, 1937: 


In these days of political upheaval and industrial strife it is well 
for Texas to give serious thought to the present and the future of 
our greatest industry—agriculture and livestock raising—and to 
some of the needs in our own State, as well as to some of the meas- 
ures being taken by the national administration in the interest of 
agriculture. 


WORKERS IN TRADES ARE ORGANIZED AND RECEIVE FAIR WAGES 


sity of taking prompt vigorous 
—— ̃ —— — 

The farmer in Texas probably fares as well as the farmer any- 
where else in the South, but he occupies a position in life far below 
that of the workman in any other industry. I have no fault to find 


labor on the farm receives less per man-hour than any industry in 
this try and that condition should and must be remedied 
our fine young farmers and stockmen on our 


Ido begrudge the workman engaged in the industry recetv- 
ing fair wages. In some sections a plasterer is paid $20 per day 
for 8 hours’ work. A painter, paperhanger, a receives 
$10 to $15 for like employment, and the steel worker and the auto- 


mobile factory hand likewise receives good wages, enabling them 
all to live comfortably, owning their homes, automobiles, 


FARMERS ARE PAUPERIZED 
We have some interesting figures on farms, farm population, 
indebtedness, and income from farmers in Texas that I wish to 
submit to you: 


Number of tenant farmers in Texas 286, 103 

Number of farmers who own their farms. 172, 709 

Number of farmers who partly own their farms 88, 731 
Number of farmers who have managers on their 

farms. . ian a iaai 3,474 

Total number of farms in Texas (Jan. 1, 1935) 601,017 

Total farm population in Texas (Jan. 1, 19383) 2 2, 332, 693 


Amount of indebtedness on their farms (approxi- 
pg Leeks ST EE a et a E eae ters vrai hee -- $543, 951, 000 
Approximate rate of interest payments made an- 


MUTI = aac, A EA T E A E — percent 6. 
Average yearly income per family per farm (Jan. 1, i 
Bar] EEEE LA a A UE a ae ee $882.00 

Average yearly income per family per farm, 1932 $706. 00 


The above figures tell an amazing story. They show that not 
only are approximately 60 percent of our farmers in Texas tenant 
farmers, but that the remaining 40 percent owe mortgages of 
$544,000,000 upon which they pay approximately 7-percent interest 
oF dope They show that there are approximately four and one- 

persons living upon each farm and that the income in 1932 


FARMERS RECEIVE NO RETURN ON INVESTMENT 
In these days of such industrial unrest we hear the claim made 


country and what I have said about Texas farms, of course, applies 
e 


percentage, in some places reaching 75 percent, of 
people who live on farms do not own them. 

The President of the United States, with the assistance of our 
great Senators SHEPPARD and CONNALLY, our great Congressmen, 
including Marvin Jones, chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, your own Congressman SovurH, and other valiant leaders 
from Texas, has been zealous in the protection of agriculture. 
Last year there was paid to farmers in Texas, under the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the sum of approximately 
$41,000,000, and adequate provision is being made to aid the farm- 
ers of Texas this year. But we are not at all certain that these 
aids to agriculture can continue, nor can they ever be sufficient to 

tely compensate the farmer for his part in supplying this 
Nation with food and clothing. Therefore, other remedies must 
be provided. Undoubtedly the most constructive step taken in 
the right direction is our foreign-trade program, providing for 
reciprocal-trade ts under the direction of the greatest 
Secretary of State of all time, Cordell Hull. 


HIGH TARIFFS ARE DESTROYING OUR EXPORT COTTON MARKET 


The American farmer, and particularly the Texas cotton farmer, 
depends mostly upon exports of our farm products for his cash 
income. Ninety percent of the cotton produced in Texas is ex- 
ported. Texas products exported in 1929 were valued at $657,- 
560,000. More than two-thirds of this amount was cotton ex- 
ports. In that year our cotton exports from Texas amounted to 
$426,713,000. But in 1932 the total value of Texas products ex- 
ported had dropped to $299,651,000, most of which was still cotton. 


VICE PRESIDENT GARNER ON THE TARIFF 


The passage of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill in 1930 marked the 
of the agricultural debacle in the United States, This 

bill, passed early in the dark era of the Hoover depression, put a 
burden upon the American people which will take a generation to 
remove. It was characterized by the greatest of Texas states- 
men, our Vice President John N. Garner, as “striking at the 
workingman, the farmer, and the small-business man—the real 
foundation upon which American progress and prosperity has 
been established * . No greater fraud was ever perpetrated 
upon the American people than the claim of proponents of the 
Hawley-Smoot bill that it is designed ‘to protect American labor’, 
a statement which the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee had the audacity insert in the title of the 


THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF BILL PARALYZED WORLD COMMERCE 


The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was passed in Congress. It became 
& law during the dark era of Hoover. nations throughout 
t 


effect barred imports 
stopped the flow of foreign commerce into foreign countries, even 
though they had not erected tariff barriers of their own, because, 
since they could not sell to us, they could not buy, The result 
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nation whose citizens buy from us. It is a simple transaction in 
that when we ship our cotton from Texas to a foreign country, 
the purchasers there must find the money with which to pay for 
it. They may be able to finance it for the time by borrow- 
ing the money, but eventually these loans must be paid. They 
cannot pay for it in gold because there is not sufiicient of the 
actual metal available to carry on our foreign commerce. There- 
fore, there is only one way by which our foreign trade can be a 
continuing operation, and that is for the countries who buy our 
cotton to be permitted to export and sell to us their own products 
that we need. But this is just exactly what we have prevented 
by the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill and just what is proposed to be 
permitted by the foreign-trade agreements negotiated by Secretary 
Hull. The higher tariffs, therefore, have cut the farmer two ways: 
First, it has prevented the countries to which we formerly sold 
cotton from shipping their products to this country and using the 
funds derived from the sale thereof for the purchase of American 
cotton; and secondly, the high tariff has caused the farmer to 
pay exorbitant and excessive prices for the materials and tools that 
he has to buy. 


FOREIGN NATIONS BUYING COTTON ELSEWHERE 


The trend of exports of Texas cotton makes it also obvious that 
cur country has lost cotton markets that it cam never recover. 
If they cannot sell us their goods, the nations of the earth cannot 
buy our cotton. We see at every hand where nations of the earth 
are striving to be economically self-contained, this movement being 
brought about principally through the policy of our Republican 
predecessors in our own self-isolation. We have seen cotton pro- 
duction expanding in Russia, in China, the British possessions, and 
in South America, particularly in Brazil. We have eyen seen a 
nation, Ethiopia, conquered by Italy so that she might find an out- 
Jet for some of her overcrowded population and at the same time 
produce raw materials so badly needed in Italy, including that 
product of the South—cotton. If the nations of the earth con- 
tinue to grow cotton, as they undoubtedly will in ever-increasing 
amounts, and unless something is done to restore foreign trade by 
putting into effect the reciprocal-trade agreements sponsored by 
Secretary Hull, then the plight of the Texas cotton farmer, par- 
ticularly the tenant farmer, will be a sorry one indeed. 


RECIPROCAL-TRADE AGREEMENTS OUR FARMERS’ SALVATION 


The process of breaking down foreign trade barriers must neces- 
sarily be a gradual one. When we erected our tariff wall, the 
nations, one at a time, began to erect theirs. These can only be 
broken down by a gradual process of individual agreements nego- 
tiated with each country, and fortunately for us, the execution of 
these agreements is proceeding as rapidly as we can expect. 

These agreements simply provide for the reduction of tariffs 
between the respective countries, so that trade may flow more 
freely than under the high tariff barriers that had heretofore 
been embodied in our laws. We have agreements now with 16 
nations of the earth: Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Canada, the 
Netherlands (and Netherlands Indies), Brazil, Switzerland, Co- 
lombia, Honduras, Guatemala, France, Nicaragua, Finland, Costa 
Rica and El Salvador. The statistics showing our exports under 
these trade agreements should demonstrate beyond any question 
of a doubt the soundness of the plan to restore our foreign trade. 

Our exports to the trade-agreement countries for the year 1935, 
before the agreements were made, amounted to $752,354,000. In 
1936 our trade with these countries had increased by 15 percent, 
amounting to $864,969,000, while our trade with all other nations 
increased by only 4 percent. 

The trade agreements in effect during the first 4 months of 
1937 produced an export trade from this country of 35.7 percent 
more than e€: during the same period for 1936, and should 
we be able to negotiate similar ts with the great cot- 
ton- co. countries, such as Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy, then indeed a new day will have dawned for the Texas cot- 
ton farmer and again he may look forward to that prosperity he 
enjoyed in the prosperous days gone by. 

PUT AGRICULTURE ON A PARITY WITH INDUSTRY 


The most that agriculture in our State, as well as the entire 
Nation, can expect is that every effort be made to put the workers 
in agriculture on a parity with the workers in industry. 
farmers and stockmen have been compelled to compete with the 
world, receiving little or no protection at the hands of the Re- 
publican politicians when they were in power, and the most that 
they can hope for now is for the gradual breaking down of these 
tariff barriers erected because of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 
This cannot be done in a day—it cannot be done in a year— 
it will require time and negotiation with every country affected 
and unquestionably it is to the interest of every person engaged in 
agricultural pursuits that this work of revision of tariffs in this 
manner be continued until the farmer is at last given a reason- 
able and fair opportunity to dispose of his surplus crops abroad. 
We in Texas will not find any fault with the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, but rather will become impatient that additional 
trade agreements are not made more quickly by Secretary Hull. 

The restoration of our export cotton market may be something 
that we cannot hope to obtain. The markets we have lost may 
be gone forever. But we can hope to prevent further losses under 
the operation of trade agreements, 
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The knowledge of our constantly declining market for our 

cotton, resulting in the loss of half of our farm income 

in Texas, brings home to us two other more serious and vital 
problems even than the loss of our export market. 


AID THE FARM DEBTOR AND TENANT FARMER 


Those 40 percent of our farmers of Texas who lay claim to 
ownership of their lands owe the staggering sum of $543,000,000, 
with an exorbitant interest rate of 7 percent. If their already 
small income continues to be cut down, then thousands of farms 
will be foreclosed and go into the hands of the mortgage com- 
panies. Even those farms financed at low rates of interest with 
Federal aid are burdened with debts that cannot be repaid at the 
eames re of iS tie: oer a 8 fact presents a vital 

ent as e of continuing to do everythin 
possible for the cotton farmer of Texas. j 

Then we have the problem of the tenant farmer of whom we 
have nearly 300,000, with families comprising the population of 
approximately one and one-half millions of people in the State of 
Texas. I do not have the figures readily available as to the 
income of these tenant farmers, but think of their part if the 
position of the farmer becomes any worse in Texas. How can we 
hope to make good men and women out of the children of tenant 
farmers groveling in poverty, clothed in rags, living from hand 
to mouth, without a home of their own? How can we expect them 
to continue on the farm unless they have some hope of owning 
a home for themselves, or at least making more than a bare 
existence? If conditions get worse for the tenant farmer, we 
may expect to see him pulling up stakes, going into the industrial 
centers, seeking employment for himself and even for his wife 
and children, in order that they may buy the necessities of life. 
The problem of the tenant farmer is the problem of the land 
owner, the problem of the businessman, and it is the problem of 
the officials of the State of Texas, but, so far as I know, no one 
in recent years connected with our State government has given 
this problem any thought or consideration whatsoever. 

My friends, agriculture in our State, the greatest agricultural 
State in the Union, deserves first consideration over any other 
problems of the State of Texas. The farmer’s taxes must be re- 
duced to an irreducible minimum. Ways and means must be 
found to encourage our people on the farms in wanting to stay 
on the farms. Their surroundings must be improved, they must 
be aided in the payment of their debts, during which time they 
should be aided in securing loans at the lowest possible rate at 
which money is obtainable. There must be a general undertaking 
to settle every tenant farmer in the State of Texas upon his own 
land, not only for the purpose of the economic welfare of the rest 
of the people of the State, but to develop a higher, better class of 
citizens among this oppressed and down-trodden tenant peasantry. 

It is well known to all of us that these things that I have just 
mentioned cannot be done by the Federal Government alone. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S AID TO AGRICULTURE 


Our great President and the National Administration have 
undertaken to aid the farmers of this Nation, and to sum up this 
TANS Seay Sa: Spee Ee eee oe Ons ek shia pantis 


“1, By our Agricultural Adjustment Act, our monetary policy, 
our soil-conservation program, and our assistance to farm co- 
operatives we raised the farmers’ net annual income by $3,500,- 
000,000 to a sum 3 times what it was in 1932. 

“2. Through the Farm Credit Administration we saved thousands 
of homes and farms from foreclosure and reduced the staggering 
burden of the farmers’ debts. 

“3, Through reciprocal-trade treaties and international currency 
stabilization we have begun to recover the farmers’ foreign mar- 
kets in the only way in which they can be recovered and held 
by a policy of mutual international advantage which today 1s 
bearing fruit in the reopening of markets for American farm 
products in all of the 14 countries these agreements; by 
a policy which, for example, within the last 10 days has brought 
about lower tariffs in France, Italy, and Switzerland to the benefit 
of our farmers. A growing trade is making for international 


peace. 

“4. By our program to revive business, to increase employment, 
to raise business and professional incomes and the wages of 
labor, and by increasing the purchasing power and consumption 
of the average American family we have restored national income 
and prepared the way for the steady and long-time expansion of 
the farmers’ home market. 

“5, By our program of land use and conservation we have 
ended the policy of immediate glut and eventual waste and have 
laid the basis for permanent plenty. 

“6. By our program of rural electrification, by our farm-to- 
market roads, by our aid to rural schools we have begun to get 
for the farmer his fair share in the comforts, the advantages, 
the wider interests, and the deeper satisfactions which go to make 
the good life for himself and for his children. 

“7. When disastrous drought struck the land in parts of our 
country we rushed immediate and direct relief to the farmers and 
stockmen to save them from want—a policy that some people 
call waste but you and I call wise. 
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THE STATE OF TEXAS MUST ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 

While out great President has extended aid to agriculture in 
various ways, the Government which he heads cannot and should 
not be responsible for an undertaking so broad and far reaching 
as that which I have proposed. The matter is serious, yet it is 
first one of local concern and the responsibility rests upon the 
people of Texas primarily to solve this as well as other local prob- 
lems within the limits of their ability so to do. 

We cannot do these things even in Texas unless the realization 
is brought home to our citizens from El Paso to Texarkana and 
from Texline to Corpus Christi that agriculture must be protected 
and nurtured to the end that our farmers shall become happy, 
prosperous, contented, well educated, and informed citizens. If 
we adopt a sound farm program for Texas our example will be 
followed by other agricultural States of this country, the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of the Nation when the farm 
problem is solved. 

We cannot achieve this great objective of a State of farmers 
living on their own farms, families in their own homes and becom- 
ing better citizens, unless we elect officials of the courage, ability, 
vision, honesty, and integrity necessary to achieve such an objec- 
tive. That day is coming because our farmers and livestock men 
are thinking for themselves. Some day they will rise en masse 
and organize; they will repudiate false leaders and political rack- 
eteers; they will choose their officers instead of being victims of 
demagogues and our great State will occupy a place in the sun 
even brighter than she does today. 


Reorganization of the Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1937 


Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, July 
13, the distinguished chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. Sumners of Texas] took the floor and in an 
address that displayed a depth of sincerity and a passion 
of conviction, solemnly warned this body that “the hope of 
the Nation rests in the House of Representatives”, and de- 
scribed the present as “this tragic hour of the world’s 
existence.” 

He further stated, “We know that as a people, as a Nation, 
we are at the crossroads in America.” 

Now, my friends, with all due respect for the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, I agree that we are at the 
crossroads, but I wholly disagree with my distinguished 
friend as to which direction we should take. 

If I understand the implications of his remarks, he would 
not go either ahead or to the right or the left. He would 
turn back. I would go forward, and I am sure that the 
great majority of the American people want this Congress, 
both bodies, to go forward. 

On Thursday, July 15, the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] arose and after agreeing with the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, cried out: 

Is there a single Democrat in this historic hall who believes 
that a continuation of this fight will accomplish a single thing? 

I answer the distinguished gentleman from the State 
which gave to the Nation an Abraham Lincoln that there 
is not one but hundreds of Members “in this historic hall” 
who believe that much is to be accomplished, but who are 
willing to continue this fight to the last ditch, who, like 
Grant, are willing to “fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer”, plus all fall, plus any other length of time neces- 
sary to win. 

To this distinguished gentleman I would say that he 
preaches a strange philosophy, a philosophy totally alien to 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition, a philosophy of defeatism, to use 
& word that courtesy demands to hide an uglier one. 
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Let me ask my friend this question: If the Nation was 
engaged in a war, which he says we are, a war of ideas, and 
in the course of the conflict the commanding general in the 
field was slain, would he then be the first to ask his country 
to capitulate? 

Now, reverting to the remarks of my distinguished friend 
from Texas, let us admit, for argument’s sake, that this 
is a tragic hour in the world’s existence. 

That we see dictatorships in many nations of the earth. 
Was there ever a greater threat of dictatorship than that 
situation in which one member, appointed for life, of the 
Supreme Court has held, and does today hold, the power to 
dictate the social and economic policy of a nation of 
130,000,000 in spite of the fact that the House, the Senate, 
and the President hold a different view? 

It is not a dictatorship in the White House that we are 
threatened with. The American people, by their votes, can 
stop that at 4-year periods. It is not a dictatorship by a 
majority of the House, the American people can correct 
that every 2 years; it is not a dictatorship by the Senate, 
that situation can also be cared for in any 6-year period. 

It is a dictatorship that rests in the hands of one man, a 
member of the Supreme Court, who by his vote on any act 
passed by the House, concurred in by the Senate and signed 
by the President, can by his veto determine the social or 
economic policy of this Nation. 

That, my friends, is the dictatorship that we fear. That 
is the type of dictatorship we seek to avoid in the perfectly 
constitutional way that is suggested in the measure now be- 
ing debated in the Senate. 

Now, just one more word on dictatorship. What sort of 
dictatorship is it when the chairman of a committee, be- 
cause he disagrees with the philosophy of a bill—a bill that 
is being discussed throughout the Nation—comes on this 
floor and practically tells this House that because he and 
possibly a majority of his committee disagree with this bill, 
that it cannot come to the floor for discussion. 

If I were chairman of the Judiciary Committee and took 
that position I would be loath to use the word dictator as 
applied to any other branch of this representative Govern- 
ment of ours. 

I am wondering if my distinguished friends, who just 
now are freely using the word “dictator”, are not closing 
their eyes and their minds to the language in section 3 of the 
Constitution, which very simply and explicitly provides 
that— 

He (the President) shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. 

Is it, I ask you, fair or in good taste to charge the Presi- 
dent with dictatorship for doing what the Constitution 
specifically says he shall do: To wit, recommend to Congress 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient? 

I do not mean by this that Congress should necessarily 
enact into law each and every Presidential recommenda- 
tion, but I do insist that Congress be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of full and free discussion of the President’s pro- 
posal and that such proposal should not be denied the floor 
by the whim of a chairman of a committee or even by a 
majority of that committee. 

The question resolves itself into this. Are we to continue 
to have party government, or government by minority blocs 
and cliques? 

The President under our system is the leader of the party. 
The least that his party in Congress can do is to give to his 
recommendations a respectful hearing and a full and free 
discussion on the floor of the House. 

And I now repeat, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that for the chairman of a committee, or even the 
majority of a committee, to deny the House an opportunity 
to discuss a Presidential recommendation, is a form of 
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arbitrary denial of the rights of the House that not only The limited Army housing authorization bill as passed by 


smacks of dictatorship, but is dictatorship of the most violent 
and sinister character, regardless of Governor Lehman’s pro- 
nouncement to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Presidio of San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1937 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, from the standpoint of 
constant public scrutiny the Presidio of San Francisco is one 
of the most conspicuous military reservations in the United 
States. It lies beside the Golden Gate of California. From 
one of its high hills the famous Golden Gate Bridge extends 
across San Francisco Bay, and the main highway approaches 
to this bridge from the south and east, always thronged 
with vehicles, run through the reservation. The most pop- 
ular scenic driveway in San Francisco traverses the Presidio 
from end to end. 

It is natural, therefore, that the people of San Francisco 
should have a very strong interest in the maintenance and 
upkeep of this military post, which is carved out of the very 
heart of the most beautiful residential section of the city. 
They cherish a sort of personal resentment of the fact that 
the National Government has allowed many of the Presidio 
buildings to lapse into a state of decrepitude and decay which 
would not be tolerated if these buildings were within the 
jurisdiction of the local municipal government. So strong 
has this resentment become in recent years that the daily 
newspapers of the city have conducted lengthy campaigns 
of protest featured by startling photographic displays of 
the disreputable and dangerous quarters in which the officers 
and men stationed at the Presidio are obliged to work and in 
which their families are required to live. 

Some of these buildings are 75 years old. Many of them 
are from 35 to 50 years of age. Newspaper writers have de- 
scribed the old frame buildings as “dangerous firetraps.” 
The noncommissioned officers’ quarters of the west canton- 
ment are commonly called “the presidio tenement district.” 
Time and termites have taken their toll of these ancient 
structures until they have been publicly condemned as “un- 
safe for occupancy and incapable of economic rehabilita- 
tion.” Let scores of families of men in the service of the 
United States are crammed into these rickety shacks and 
compelled to call them home. In many instances the rot- 
ting timbers and framework of these buildings literally 
crumble into dust under the slightest pressure. Newspaper 
critics have termed them “tinder boxes” and have referred 
ominously to the disaster of 1915 when General Pershing’s 
wife and three children were burned to death in a similar 
structure on the presidio reservation. 

Ranking Army officials of the Ninth Corps Area and of 
the presidio reservation have for years given their full sup- 
port to local efforts to bring about adequate correction of 
these disgraceful conditions. Recently leading civic organi- 
zations of San Francisco have presented to the War Depart- 
ment a program of rehabilitation for the presidio which is 
estimated to cost eventually from five to seven million dol- 
lars. It is conceded by everyone familiar with the conditions 
which I have outlined that the completion of this program 
within the next few years is essential for the proper conduct 
of this important military post and for the safety of the 
men and women who are obliged to live upon it. 

I assume responsibility for the statement that the major 
portion of this reconstruction program has received the un- 
official sanction of the War Department executives in Wash- 
ington but they have stated that the requirements for 
Budget curtailment make it impossible to recommend official 
authorization for the entire project at this time. 


the Senate during this session of Congress recognized the 
urgent necessity for new housing at the Presidio by approv- 
ing an initial expenditure of $550,000 to start this project. I 
deeply regret that the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House, in reporting the new bill, has seen fit to reduce this 
item to less than one-third of the meager amount voted by 
the Senate. I earnestly hope that the membership of this 
House will consent to the restoration of the figure contained 
in the Senate bill. 


More Than Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1937 


ADDRESS BY RAY MURPHY, COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE, 
STATE OF IOWA, AT BANQUET OF INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 23, 1937 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I want to include the following 
speech delivered by the Honorable Ray Murphy, commis- 
sioner of insurance of the State of Iowa and past national 
commander of the American Legion, at the banquet of 
insurance commissioners in convention at Philadelphia on 
June 23, 1937, on the subject More Than Insurance: 


We meet tonight around the festive board in Philadelphia, 
the City of Brotherly Love. How fitting it is that we do so. 
For are we not ourselves, the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, a fine example of the art and the quality of 
brotherly love; we who meet together in perfect amity—most of 
the time—we who dwell in the spirit of unity—most of the time— 
we who differ among ourselves, never, never—well, hardly ever? 

One thinks of Philadelphia and thinks of William Penn. One 
thinks again and thinks of Benjamin Franklin. Not so long ago 
a little girl in Philadelphia grade school was asked in class to 
tell about Benjamin Franklin, and she recited as follows: 

“Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, moved to Philadelphia, 
walked down the street with a loaf of bread under his arm, A 
woman laughed at him; he married her and discovered electricity.” 

I realize the convention of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is a serious affair, and that consequently I 
should be serious, but I trust not so serious as the learned pro- 
fessors of a certain nationality, not now to be named, of whom 
it is said they can “go down deeper, stay down longer, and come 
up muddier” than any of their contemporaries. Fortunately, the 
limitations of radio time, and the tactful warning of the p 
committee chairman, will save you from a long discussion, however 
serious it may or may not be. 

I had assumed until I learned they were to be broadcast, that 
the speeches for this occasion would be not only brief, but quite 
informal, but one cannot be too informal with a radio microphone. 
Nevertheless, I think of a little story—that of the tactless insur- 
ance man whose wife had gone to the beauty salon, and emerged 
with a permanent and several and sundry other devices known 
to hairdressers, cosmetologists, and others dealing in the articles 
of beautification. She emerged also with a huge bill, which she 
handed to her husband. The husband said, What's this?” and 
the wife said it was a bill from the beauty parlor. “Well”, said 
the husband, “So I see! But why do I have to pay in advance?” 

The holders of insurance policies pay in advance, but they pay 
with more than usual certainty that the protection for which 
they pay will be fully received. They have, through their pay- 
ments, through their subscription to the practice of insurance, 
built up tremendous financial structures which wield an almost 
incalculable influence upon the economic and social life of 
America, Any organization, or influence of such magnitude owes 
an especially important and significant obligation to the society 
upon which it depends, to the society which depends upon it. 
It is, therefore, not sufficient that the commissioners and insur- 
ance company executives police the companies against what we 
Americans describe vividly as “crookedness.” 

My own observation leads me to believe that despite the ex- 
ceptions which make vigilance n in the public interest, 
there is relatively and actually but little dishonesty in the man- 
agement of insurance companies. The eminent Philadelphian 
Ben Franklin, in the character of Poor Richard, long ago popu- 
larized the truth as ancient as organized society itself, that 
“Honesty f the best policy.” With what compelling force does 
that saying apply to the business of insurance. Take from it 
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the halo of honesty and it crumbles as quickly as the common- 
est clay. Invest it with the virtue of intelligent integrity and it 
stands an enduring monument to all that is best in men and 
women. It is not my purpose in the brief time at our dis- 
posal tonight, to touch upon the statistics that appear in the 
consolidated statements of the companies of America. It is 
rather my purpose to touch, and only to touch, upon a few 
fundamentals, as I conceive them to be, which do not appear in 
companies’ statements. Life-insurance statements will show that 
a hundred billion dollars of life insurance is in force in Amer- 
ica, that the companies thus insuring have assets of $25,000,000,000. 
Sixty-three million life-insurance policies are in force in these 
United States. But behind these figures are certain significant 
truths. 

Of these, one of the first is the interdependence of insurance, 
the fact that it is so completely tied up with the success or 
failure of the economic endeavor of all America. Let our rail- 
roads, our utilities, our industries, our agriculture, our public and 
private enterprises falter, and insurance suffers—when insurance 
Suffers a hundred and million individual citizens suffer. 

Another fundamental is that insurance cannot prosper unless 
Tom, Dick, and Harry can buy it. Concentrate in a few hands 
wealth 10 times as great as America possesses, and insurance 
would shrink. Place the present wealth in the hands of many 
millions and insurance will thrive. In brief, for insurance to do 
well, Tom, Dick, and Harry, the average American citizens, must 
do well. They must have a fair share of the wealth of this 
country if they are to have property to protect, if they are to 
have investments to make, if they are to provide for the future of 
their families. Do not misunderstand me; I am not an organizer 
of “share the wealth” clubs. 

Last fall we were startled by the assertion of a successful busi- 
ness man of national prominence that no policy of insurance was 
safe. There was prompt denial and refutation, not only from 
political circles but from many, if not all, of the insurance people 
of the country. It was an unfortunate statement, to say the least, 
not to be excused by the fact that it came from a candidate in 
the heat of a political campaign. 

I wonder if we need worry about its truth. I think not. 

Soon after the World War, following a period of destruction of 
wealth, the Nation's Federal debt was about twenty-seven billion 
dollars; today it approximates thirty-five billion, against which 
may be placed assets of perhaps five billion, A huge debt, yes; 
but, to me, the increase during a period of increased production 
of wealth, is not in itself alarming. Is it not much more intel- 
ligent to persuade the American people that we can readily reduce 
our debt in a reasonable period—for the past proves we can—than 
to give ear to the prophets of gloom? Certainly the belief that 
we cannot is not going to help the development of insurance nor 
promote its soundness. 

We have worshipped the gold standard, and viewed with 
alarm the devaluation of the dollar. Since the gold profit ac- 
cruing to the Government is held in a stabilization fund, is not 
its use constructive? Gold is not an essential of domestic trade— 
that is quite evident; its importance lies in international trade, 
bought and sold as it is by the government to settle foreign trade 
balances. It was highly important that this country maintain 
our currency in balance with other countries, and thus impelled 
and driven by world conditions, it did, and to my mind the 
insurance world, despite gold clauses in mortgage contracts, should 
not be alarmed. 

We sometimes complain of reciprocal-trade agreements. Again 
it seems to me we should not be alarmed. Rather it seems a 
matter of national gratification to me that the Secretary of 
States has seen the wisdom of reciprocal-trade agreements as a 
means of economic adjustment in the interests of world peace. 

We look with concern upon the use of the taxing power of the 
Federal Government to raise money for social-welfare purposes. 
Has there not been a great change in our thinking, and do not 
most of us now admit that social security in principle is the 
order of the day, and in practice has been too long delayed? 
Does anyone believe we will abandon the theory? Do we now see 
in it a grave threat to the institution of insurance? I trust not. 
It is a challenging problem that cannot be ignored and that the 
insurance world must help to solve. 

Why do I touch so briefly upon these important national prob- 
lems? First, because I must be serious for 10 minutes or so; 
second, because, like them or not, they are your problems, and 
your worry; for the future welfare of our country and of insur- 
ance is bound up in their solution. If that be true, then it seems 
likewise the duty of insurance company executives, and of the 
insurance supervisory officials of America each to acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the basic problems that underlie the more 
technical phases of all insurance, and of all business, including 
that most important business—the pursuit of happiness in a 
country pledged to that privilege. That executive, self-searching, 
“does not accept invectives and catch phrases as logical argu- 
ments; he does not base his conclusions upon political considera- 
tions, or blind, wishful thinking, or selfish motives which disre- 
gard the interests and welfare of his company as a whole. After 
a decision has been reached * * * he is not satisfied to sit 
idly by in the mere hope that someone else will put his ideas into 
execution, but he bestirs himself to see that the weight of his 
opinion is made effective in actual performance.” That is his 
special duty as a citizen with special knowledge and special re- 
sponsibilities to those for whom he exercises a great trust. 

About 160 years ago there was fired at Concord, Mass., the 
shot that was heard around the world—a shot that echoes still 
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in the ears of men attuned to the events and the trends of 
the day. It was the shot that brought reality to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and stirred in men the belief that theirs 
was the right to life, and that which made life worth while, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. There were many economic 
forces then at work, which were not understood, which have 
been underplayed in history, and which were not incorporated 
by reference in the Declaration, just as now there are economic 
and other forces at work which have been too little studied, too 
little realized, to which some of us are blind. A few years of 
fighting, the war ended, and human liberties seemed more assured. 
Political and civil liberty had been achieved on this continent, and 
the fever spread, and democracy made world-wide progress. Now 
that democracy and all the real liberties of all the people of 
the world seem—they are—threatened; threatened at the base by 
economic upheaval, which has brought tyranny abroad, has brought 
us to grapple with new and complex conditions, has wrought 
changes within our borders and our own national life that a few 
years ago would have seemed utterly revolutionary. It will not 
do to ignore them, and to seek refuge in the past, and to pine 
for the days of rugged individualism. 

The insurance world has met the challenge of depression and 
disaster. It cannot now lay down its arms. It has only begun 
to fight. No interest has a greater stake in America. No in- 
terest, if I read aright, is more likely to protect that stake, and 
so doing, protect America and America’s people. 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE E. IMHOFF 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1937 


Mr. IMHOFF. Mr. Speaker, it is superfluous for me, a 
Representative from an eastern Ohio district beset almost 
annually with the ravages of flood waters from the Ohio 
River, to appear before my colleagues and endorse the prin- 
ciple of flood control, which is incorporated in the bill 
being debated today. 

Speaking for the people of this district, three counties of 
which have been hard hit by floods in recent years, I ask 
for sympathetic and favorable consideration of this bill. 
The shore line of Columbiana, Jefferson, and Belmont Coun- 
ties in eastern Ohio, extending more than 60 miles between 
East Liverpool and Powhatan, is an important one in the 
industrial plan of the Ruhr of America, and I join with 
my distinguished colleagues from Ohio in endorsing the 
recommendations of the Committee on Flood Control. 

However, there seems to be a provision in this bill which 
may affect adversely those very communities I seek to pro- 
tect. I refer to the provision requiring river valley com- 
munities where protection by flood wall is necessary, to 
contribute a proportionate share of the cost of this 
improvement. 

Those of you who are acquainted with the financial wor- 
ries of eastern Ohio cities and villages, a situation which was 
somewhat critical in recent years, are aware that practically 
all of them are bonded to the limit permitted by the State of 
Ohio. It will be impossible for these villages and cities to 
authorize additional bond issues such as will be required 
under the provisions of this act, thereby denying them the 
right to the protection which the Government plans to throw 
about these stricken communities, ravaged by record-break- 
ing floods. 

That the situation is serious can be judged by estimates of 
the actual loss and property damage along this 60 miles of 
waterfront in 2 recent years. Authorities estimate the 
actual flood loss to the Eighteenth Congressional District in 
1936 to be not less than $10,000,000. In 1937 the loss was 
estimated at $500,000. Gentlemen, these industrial com- 
munities of ours cannot stand that loss, year after year, 
without being seriously affected. 

We are faced with the possibility of these industries mov- 
ing their plants to other districts where the threat of high 
water is not a constant menace. One large industrial plant 
in my district, located at Martins Ferry, conservatively esti- 
mates that it costs about $100,000 every time threatened high 
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water causes a suspension of operations. That figure is only 
for one plant. And we have scores of them along the Ohio 
River. ; 
Referring to the contributing proviso in this bill I would 
not permit its inclusion to affect my support. Flood control 
is too urgent and a problem too pressing at the present time 
to quibble over details of the methods used. I do hope, 
however, that at some time in the future, after an investiga- 
tion has revealed that the contributary clause will work a 
hardship on the communities affected, this act will be 
amended to enable the Federal Government to assume the 
responsibility which I believe will be rightfully placed. 


Whose Soil and Water? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HARRY L. BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ON JULY 7, 1937 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by Harry L. Brown, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, at 
the Eighth Southwest Soil and Water Conservation Confer- 
ence, Minden, La., July 7, 1937: 


Here in the watershed of the Great Mississippi River system is a 
fitting place for us to meet and consider the task of conservation 
that today challenges the best that is in all of us. 

Into the lower Mississippi area come the waters that drain from 
millions of acres of farm land to the north, and from the fields 
that spread hundreds of miles on either side of Ol’ Miss and her 
tributaries. Here, too, comes the soil that has washed off with 
the water, filling the streams, sluicing down into the sea, leaving 
the land leaner and the people poorer. 

Dorcheat Creek over there seems like an innocent stream, but 
let the water run off the land like rain off a roof, and let that 
happen along all the creeks and rivers that drain into the mighty 
Mississippi, and, well, you know the result. 

In that result of flood and waste and death and impoverish- 
ment is our challenge. In these and in the less spectacular results 
of erosion and wasteful farming we see our task of soil and water 
conservation. This job, I have said, is a challenge. It calls into 
action all of the veness at our command, all of the sense 
of duty, all of the fairness in thought and action, and all of the 
energy that we can muster. 

It is a grim challenge. If we accept it and strive with all our 
might to win, then win we shall, for ourselves in the present and 
for our children, and their children, and their children’s children 
in the future. If we fail to accept it or if we fail to strive hard 
enough, then we shall just as surely lose. And as surely as 
Babylon fell, so will this Nation fall if this challenge goes unheeded 
or unbeaten. 

Your chairman tells me that you have been exchanging ex- 
periences in conservation work, that you have been acquainting 
each other with your individual problems and successes. 

I am glad to hear this. The fact concretely demonstrates an 
idea that is growing upon us: that our own individual problems 
are not ours alone, that each has a stake in the other man’s 
problem. You further demonstrated this idea when you chose 
as the topic for your discussion session yesterday, “What can 
this conference do to stimulate a closer coordination among all 
phases of soil-conservation work?” 

If I had had the opportunity of attending that session, I would 
have asked one question: Whose soil and water is this that we 
are trying to conserve? 

To my way of thinking, we can plan from now until doomsday 
on how to do the work in one area and how to make it jibe 
with the work in another area, but we won't succeed—we won't 
even come close—until John Q. Citizen realizes his social responsi- 
bilities and gives his cooperation. 

John Q. Citizen knows, if he stops to think about it, that the 
rain which falls on his farm is not his rain alone. If Mr. Citizen 
allows the water to run off the farm into the creeks and rivers 
in large quantity, it means disastrous flood down the valley below 
him. If he allows the run-off water to take away the soil, he is 
not only helping to fill the stream channels and pave the way 
for greater flood losses, but he is dissipating the source of flood 
and fiber which many others depend on him to produce. Part 
of the rain that soaks into the ground makes a corn crop or a 
wheat crop or a cotton crop that helps to feed and clothe the 
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Nation. Part of it replenishes the wells and springs that water 
the cattle that provide the milk and the beef and the leather 
that people must have. Does the rain fall, does the soil produce 
for the sole benefit of the landowner? 

Is agriculture a local matter? Even a local shower is not a 
local matter. It has economic and social implications that extend 
far beyond the boundaries of the farm, the township, the county 
or parish, and beyond the boundaries of the State. 

It so happens that our rivers, our rains, our conservation needs, 
the traffic in food and fiber have little regard for man-made lines. 
It so happens, too, that people are very much the same in the 
East, the West, the North, and the South. In developing a state 
of mind that takes into account our duties to society, that 
accepts the challenge of soil conservation as a national as well 
as an individual problem, we do not have to introduce anything 
new to the thoughts of the people in any part of the country. 
The principles of religion—the Golden Rule, the idea of steward- 
ship, the responsibility of man for his brother—stand us in good 
stead. The principles of our democratic Government—of fairness 
and equality and responsibility for all—are likewise deeply in- 
grained in our national life and thought. 

We have merely to understand our problem and to apply these 
principles to it. Once we realize how important it is to our 
neighbors and our neighbors’ neighbors that we conserve and 
control the water and soil under our ownership, I have no fear but 
that the American people will respond in the right way. 

Already there are many good signs. The work in this demon- 
stration area that you have seen this morning is a good example. 
I won’t dwell on this at length because Hugh Bennett, the Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service, will undoubtedly point out the 
long-time results of such work. But let me comment briefly. In 
this area and in many other areas the country over, farmers and 
the Government are working together to conserve the soil and the 
water, No farmer who cooperates in a project of this kind can 
fail to realize that he is doing the work for some reason besides 
his own welfare. The interest and even the presence of the Gov- 
ernment in this work indicate clearly to all who will reflect upon 
it that the people's legislative representatives in Washington con- 
sider the public welfare is at stake. 

The same principle applies to the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram administered by the Triple A. Last year in this program, 
there were approximately 3,000,000 applications for payments, 
representing perhaps 4,000,000 farmers. All of these farmers either 
diverted part of their land from soil-depleting to soil-conserving 
crops or carried out soil-building practices, cr did both. The soil- 
building practices included terrace construction, strip cropping, 
contour furrowing, and other water and soil-conservation work. 
These farmers took 10,000,000 acres out of cotton, nearly twenty 
and a half million acres out of general soil-depleting crops like 
corn and wheat, 400,000 acres out of tobacco, and nearly 200,000 
out of peanuts, In place of these soil-depleting crops, they planted 
grasses and legumes that hold the soil in place and retard water 
run-off. They built terraces on 800,000 acres, planted forest trees 
on 20,000 acres, and improved millions of acres of pasture and 
cropland by other means. 

I do not believe that these 4,000,000 farmers were thinking 
only of themselves when they took part in this program. Cer- 
tainly I hope not, for the Government is not playing its part in 
the program as an effort to subsidize agriculture. It is attempt- 
ing to aid agriculture—true. But Government must look further 
than that. The Government is in the program to promote the 
general welfare, to safeguard the Nation against the ravages of 
soil erosion, soil depletion, and waste of our natural resources, 
including soil and water. Furthermore, from the short-time 
view, it is costing many of these farmers something from their 
own pockets to take part in the program. In the long run, it 
will work to their advantage, and to the advantage of their 
children, but this has been true down through the years when 
they were not doing anything about the erosion and depletion 
problems. 

Any way you look at it, you have to admit that we as a peo- 
ple are up to our land and water problems and to our 
individual and collective responsibilities involved in those prob- 
lems. Our independent and combined efforts are fruit in 
a tangible way, too. Back in the period from 1923 to 1932, 
Louisiana was producing an average of 194144 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre. In the last 4 years of that period, the average 
yield was 192.8 pounds per acre. Compare this with the 4-year 
period ending in 1936 when the average yield was 214.4 pounds 
or an average increase of 21.6 pounds per acre for your State. 
For the United States as a whole, average yields came up from 
170.1 pounds in the 4-year od ending in 1932 to 192.4 pounds 
for the 4-year period ending in 1936, a gain of 22.3 pounds per 
acre. Our better farming practices surely had something to do 
with this increase in yield per acre. Increase in yield per acre 
nearly always means a lower cost of production per unit. 

Furthermore, when we can raise on a smaller acreage all of 
the cotton we can sell profitably, we can use rotations and prac- 
tices which not only enable us to produce cotton more cheaply 
on a part of the farm every year, but also to produce the food 
and feed crops that we need for home use. 

With the use of better practices, and with better soil and water 
conservation, the South is making great strides toward its 
Objective of diversification and the live-at-home policy. 

Now, let me give you another example of awakening social 
consciousness. This one is entirely removed from programs car- 
ried out with Government assistance. This is the story of a 
lumber firm that realizes its mistake in cutting wastefully to the 
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point of devastating the land. A member of that firm has ad- 
mitted the mistake and is now doing everything he can to reclaim 
that land. You will agree that this man now has an entirely 
different attitude toward the conservation of natural resources. 
As a timber-cutter, he undoubtedly failed to realize the conse- 
quences of the way the work was done. Today he sees its con- 
sequences in the form of unprotected land literally slipping from 
under his feet. This man has awakened to a national problem and 
his own personal duties to the country in solving that problem. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that I hope the pulp and paper 
mills which are turning more and more to the south just now 
will conduct forestry operations with restraint and within the 
public interest as well as in their own private interest. I trust 
that if they begin doing otherwise, public sentiment will remind 
them of this new and growing concept of social justice as regards 
our natural resources, 

After all, public opinion is but the combination or the fusion 
of millions of private opinions. If I am right, and we as in- 
dividuals are recognizing the problem of soil and water conserva- 
tion and our own responsibilities in solving the problem, then we 
are forging a solid mass opinion that will deal rightly with 
laggard thought and action. 

The soil and water conservation work of the farmers, by them- 
selves and in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Triple A augurs well for the country. But it is more like 
the dog biting the man than the man biting the dog. It isn’t 
such big news because the Nation naturally expects the farmers 
to think seriously about such things and to take care of the land. 
In the past, people in other walks of life have said, “Taking care 
of the soil and water and producing crops is your business. You 
look after your business and I'll look after mine.” And the farmer 
has said, “That’s just fine with me. You go ahead: produce and 
sell all the cars and the overalls and the radios and the swallow- 
tail coats that you can, and I'll produce the food and many of the 
raw products that you need. Outside of that, we'll let each other 
alone.” 

Well, we won't go into all the reasons why this kind of philos- 
ophy wouldn't work out. For one thing, the leaders in industry 
didn't produce all they could. Instead, they produced just what 
they decided was profitable to them. Farmers could not do this. 
On the other hand, many farmers took poor care of their soil and 
water. There's a good deal to be said on both sides. Anyway, 
we found out this philosophy of let-each-other-alone wouldn't 
work. Responsibilities just wouldn't divide up evenly and cleanly 
that way. Most of us now realize the interdependence between 
agriculture and industry. The farmer is now getting more cooper- 
ation and understanding, and this is reacting to the advantage of 
the makers and sellers of cars and radios, overalls, and swallow- 
tail coats. 

Now the press, the businessmen, and their organizations, the 
leaders in industry and the professions, and the farmers are 
waking up to each other’s problems. Public opinion of importance 
and consequence is in the . This public opinion is helping 
us to leave the exploitative period of American farming and to 
enter the period of conservation. 

Let us see what this means. 

Whether we want to admit it or not, we agricultural people have 
exploited the land in the worst way. Maybe this was the result 
of our pioneering; maybe all pioneering includes exploitation. 
Then on top of pioneering came the World War with its demand 
for all we could raise. And then suddenly this artificial demand 
was gone, there was no more pioneering to be done, there were 
no more frontiers to conquer. But we had some ideas in our 
heads that didn't change so completely, nor so quickly. Further- 
more, the pressure of economic necessity made it impossible for 
farmers, individually and unaided, to make the necessary change. 

I do not need to repeat the story of our hardships nor the 
story of how we gradually changed our minds about many things. 
Suffice it to say, we have changed and we still are changing. We 
are taking a new conception of the ownership of land. It’s ours 
when we have title to it, sure. But this ownership, we are con- 
cluding, does not give us the right to use the land in such a way 
that we reduce ourselves, the country, and our successors to 
poverty. 

We are developing an ideal in that respect, and that ideal is 
conservation. But while we follow that ideal, we must be prac- 
tical. Along this line Secretary Wallace recently said: 

“e © © As we accept the challenge to wipe out the line 
between the ideal and the practical, let us take care to under- 
stand what such acceptance means. It means that we must have 
courage to look our problems in the face and the perception to 
see them as they are. It means that in making plans, the goals 
we seek must be real, must be attainable, must be worthy. It 
means that having fitted these goals fearlessly but wisely to the 
realities, we must then hammer out practical measures for ful- 
fillment. Willingness to work humbly and without stint, a spirit 
of give and take between groups in the interests of the general 
good, readiness to correct errors and make new starts—all these 
will be required. And beyond them, so far as the Government is 
concerned, there will be demanded the energy, the skill, and the 
integrity that go to make up good tion without which 
even the soundest plan cannot succeed. 

“Whether in agriculture or other field of endeavor, the task of 
bridging the gap between the ideal and the practical is one that 
tests the mettle of men. Since 1933 that test has not been 
shirked. I firmly believe that the rank and file of people in agri- 
culture and industry do not want the test to be shirked * * 2%,” 
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May I add my belief that farmers working with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Triple-A are living up to the test, that 
they are bridging the gap between the ideal and the practical. 

Undoubtedly there are some who are merely following the leader, 
but I believe that most farmers are taking part in these programs 
because they see the real reason in them. They want to conserve 
rather than exploit, not only for their own good, but for the good 
of their neighbors whose lands are damaged when their own 
land blows or washes away, for the good of a dependent nation 
of consumers, and for the good of the unborn millions who will 
depend directly and indirectly on the land. 

I believe they recognize the interdependence between agriculture 
and the other three fourths of the country’s population. I am sure 
they realize that community cannot pit itself against community, 
region against region, or region against nation—rather that they 
must be as unselfish, as reasonable, and as cooperative as it is 
humanly possible to be. They know, I am sure, that no section 
or any group can, in the long run, succeed at the expense of other 
regions and other groups. 

I hope that you men and women here today will evangelize this 
new conception of agriculture and social responsibility. I believe 
your presence here and your interest in soil conservation attest 
your belief in this viewpoint. If I am not mistaken, you will find 
that many of your neighbors are thinking much the same way 
that you are. Yours is the public opinion of tomorrow. You 
hold the key to the country’s future. You have the answer to the 
question—“Whose soil and water?” 


Urging the Treasury Department to Issue an Offi- 
cial Ruling Regarding Contributions to Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1937 


LETTER AND STATEMENT 8 HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17, 1937. 
Hon. HENRY MorRGENTHAU, Jr., i 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I was amazed to read in the public press 
a few days ago a statement by former General Counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau Robert H. Jackson that he had made a 
ruling to the effect that a certain individual could direct money 
that had been earned for broadcasts to charity organizations with- 
out reporting for income-tax purposes. 

I am writing to find out if there is any such ruling in existence; 
and if so, whether it has been released to the public as an offi- 
cial ruling of the Treasury Department? If not, I would like to 
know whether or not the Treasury Department still approves of 
such a ruling. All charity organizations, such as hospitals, com- 
munity chests, etc., would be vitally interested to know of the 
existence of any ruling that would permit money that has been 
earned to be given direct to charity without the necessity of 
reporting such earnings as a part of one’s own gross income. 

If such a ruling exists, what is there to prevent businessmen 
from taking 1 day out of each week’s earnings and giving it to 
charity without having to report it as income? This would cer- 
tainly be most helpful to all charitable organizations throughout 
the United States. A ruling of this kind with reference to occa- 
sional benefit performances might be logical, but this seems to be 
quite a different matter, and as a permanent policy this would 
permit regular services to be performed each week, or oftener, 
by individuals without Federal taxation. 

Also, the last published ruling of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
states that income cannot be assigned, irrespective of the nature 
of the beneficiary. Mr. Jackson seems to take the position that 
the Treasury looks with favor upon the assignment of income 
if the beneficiary is not a corporation or a member of one’s family. 

Would not the ruling of Mr. Jackson, if applied equally to all 
donors of charity, permit assignment of incomes that would 
defeat the Government in the collection of much needed taxes in 
order to balance the Budget and open wide the door or loophole 
to deprive the Treasury of the United States of millions of 
dollars of income-tax payments? 

I am sure you will with me that equal enforcement of 
the law and special privilege to none is a fundamentally sound 
rule of government, and that it is important, therefore, that any 
rulings which may be made privately with respect to the tax 
returns of members of the administration or their families should 
be applied to the public as a whole. 

you for your attention to this matter, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


HAMILTON FISH 
WasHincton, D. C., July 15, 1937. 

Former General Counsel of the Internal Revenue Bureau Robert 
H. Jackson, in a letter to the Tax Evasion Committee, takes the 
blame for advising Roosevelt that she could contribute the 
income from her radio broadcasts direct to charity without pay- 
* highest regard for the charitable impulses of Mrs 
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Roosevelt, but not for the utterly untenable, indefensible, and 
advice of Mr. Jackson. The issue is the law of the land, 
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whether assigned or not. 
apply equally for all persons, men and women, rich and poor 
alike. The law recognizes no favoritism or special privilege for any 
individual. 

If earned income can be diverted directly to charity without 
report for income-tax purposes, then the Du Ponts, Mellons, 
Rockefellers, and Morgans can divert their income direct to se- 
lected charities and avoid payment of approximately 60 percent 
on surtaxes to the Federal Government. If the principle set forth 
by Mr. Jackson prevails the Treasury of the United States might 
lose annually several hundred millions of dollars unless this loop- 
hole is plugged. 

I have repeatedly commended Mrs. Roosevelt for her charitable 
motives, but the reason I raised this issue was to insist that this 
tax loophole be closed before others take advantage of it and 
thereby create further deficits and an unbalanced Budget. I 
do not believe that the subterfuge approved by Mr. Jackson of 
having the money Mrs. Roosevelt earned sent direct to charity 
would stand in any court. 

Mr. Jackson stated that if I wished to continue the controversy 
that I should direct my criticism “at us men.” I am only too 
glad to accept the challenge, but at the same time to point out 
that the Treasury Department did not hesitate to publish the 
names of Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce, the daughter of former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, and Mrs. Nathan Miller, 
the wife of the last Republican Governor of New York State, 
as tax avoiders within the law, as well as other well-known 
women. 

I wonder if Mr. Jackson’s views of the law would have been the 
same if Andrew W. Mellon, or some other Republican, had been 
the party seeking the same kind of tax exemption? Was this a 
ruling of the Tax Bureau or merely your own personal opinion? 


John J. McSwain 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN J. 
McSwain, late a Representative from South Carolina 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, when the message came 
to me last August that our colleague JOHN J. McSwaIn was 
dead, I realized at once that South Carolina had lost a noble 
son and the Nation one of its outstanding public servants. 
Since that time I have realized more and more that I 
myself have lost a personal friend and comrade. 

I did not intimately know Joun J. McSwatn until I came 
to the Seventy-third Congress. He was a national figure 
even then, being chairman of the powerful Military Affairs 
Committee of the House; but his many and burdensome 
duties did not prevent his lending a helping hand to a raw 
recruit unversed in the ways of Washington and the duties 
that confront a Member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. I had hardly arrived here when he came to me 
and offered his help and advice, which later on proved of 
invaluable aid to me. He was a Christian gentleman and 
one of the most loyal and kindly men it has been my privi- 
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lege to know. His splendid abilities were tempered and 
Seasoned by an unfailing and kindly humor which spread 
warmth and sunshine around him. He invested all that he 
did with the charm of a rare and gracious personality, and 
I do not believe he had a personal enemy in Congress. The 
people of the district that sent him to Congress loved him 
and had confidence in him, and he, in return, realizing the 
sacredness of the trust that had been handed him, gave 
unstintingly of his time, energy, and great ability in their 
behalf. 

It is not necessary for me to go into details of his life, for 
these are known to most of us here, but it may not be amiss 
tc mention that his educational record in the rural schools 
of Laurens County, Wofford Training School at Spartanburg, 
and the University of South Carolina at Columbia was bril- 
liant. He was admitted to the bar in 1901 and practiced 
law with outstanding success in Greenville from 1912 to 
1917. When the United States entered the World War, 
JoHN McSwain was 42 years of age, with a lucrative law 
practice and a loving wife and children. He was not eligible 
for the draft and was surrounded by everything that would 
tend to deter the average man from entering upon the hard- 
ships of service in the field. It was typical of the man that 
he did not hesitate. He immediately grasped a rifle to fight 
for his country. Those of us who knew him best know that 
it was his burning belief that a man who would not offer his 
life for his country was not fit to enjoy his country’s bless- 
ings. For almost 2 years he served his country as a soldier 
here and in France, and was mustered out in March 1919 to 
resume his practice of law in Greenville. 

In 1920 he was elected to this House from the Fourth 
South Carolina District, and the record he made here is 
written forever in glowing letters. Naturally, he asked for 
assignment on the Military Affairs Committee, and in 1932 
became chairman. He had a firm conviction that Congress 
should provide an adequate national defense and fought 
valiantly to have enacted into law many measures for the 
defense of our country. He was a pioneer in the movement 
to take the profit out of war and believed that such legisla- 
tion would go a long way toward deterring certain big money 
interests of this country from attempting to plunge us again 
into any foreign conflict. He was a crusader in this cause, 
though he did not live long enough to see all of his cherished 
plans come about. 

Joun McSwarn had announced during the spring of 1936 
that, on the advice of his doctors, he would not again offer 
for reelection, and at the time of his death was spending 
his vacation in camp with the Two Hundred and Sixty-third 
Coast Artillery of the South Carolina National Guard at 
Fort Moultrie, S. C., as an honorary member of that regi- 
ment. He died at the veterans’ hospital at Columbia on 
August 6, 1936. 

This was as he would have had it. I am sure that I 
speak for all of the Members of this House when I wish 
for his wife and family the same measure of happiness that 
their loved one, Jon J. McSwarn, helped so many of his 
friends to attain. The memory of his clean life and service 
to humanity and the Nation could not be other than a 
great source of pride and comfort to them. Into the Great 
Hereafter he has gone to meet his Maker with clean hands, 
a clear conscience, and a spirit that has no cause to be 
afraid. We can feel his living presence here among us, still 
smiling, still courageous, ever helpful, and beckoning those 
of us still here to follow him on the road of service he him- 
self chose to tread. The weak and cowardly need not attempt 
to follow. 


aii, tiie day’s work ended, 
Lingers as ine content; 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence, luminous and 

A shining peace. 
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Henry E. Stubbs 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. HENRY E. Stusss, 
a late Representative from California 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, when announcing the death 
of my late colleague Henry E. Srusss, of the Tenth Congres- 
sional District of California, I felt that the House of Repre- 
sentatives lost one of its most loyal and conscientious Mem- 
bers. While Mr. Stusss was not a Member as long as some 
of our good colleagues, his friendly manner and marvelous 
personality won for him a warm spot in the affections of all 
who knew him. 

Mr. Srusss, who before his election to Congress was a 
minister of the gospel, was the embodiment of civic right- 
eousness; he loved his family dearly and was highly re- 
spected by his host of friends and neighbors. His word was 
his bond; he was a man of impeccable character, true and 
just in all his dealings. 

The tireless work done by Mr. Srunns, before his health 
prevented him from continuing with his duties, brings to 
my mind a statement made to me one day when he and I 
were talking in the cloakroom about 2 years ago. We were 
discussing whether or not we would be candidates for re- 
election and he looked up at me, removing his cigar, and 
said, “Charlie, I hope I will be able to come back here, be- 
cause I want to die in Congress.” I was happy for his sake, 
to see his wish realized. He was a real friend, and I shall 
always cherish the memory of our friendship. He was a 
gentleman. He was always sympathetic, chivalrous, and 
courteous. He was a man of high principles and ideals, and 
one who always followed what he considered to be the path 
of truth and wisdom. He served his State in his district 
well; he put personal rights above property rights and 
labored long and hard during his tenure of office. As a 
fellow Californian I share the general feeling of pride to- 
ward his accomplishments and contributions to the Gov- 
ernment of his country during some trying times. 

Time does not permit any general review of his life and 
achievements, but I am sure the entire California delegation 
joins me in expressing deepest regret at the untimely pass- 
ing of our esteemed friend and colleague. 


Benjamin Kurtz Focht 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BENJAMIN KURTZ 
Focut, late a Representative from Pennsylvania 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, our colleague BENJAMIN KURTZ 
Focut, who passed away on March 27, 1937, was a splendid 
gentleman. For many years he was engaged in rendering 
service to his State and the Federal Government. He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Assembly for three terms and 
served 4 years in the Pennsylvania State Senate. Mr. Fochr 
was elected to Congress in 1907 and served 10 terms. He in- 
troduced an old-age pension bill in the House and other 
measures which were progressive and humane. Congress- 


man Focut devoted a great deal of time in trying to bring 
about prison reform. He did not believe that cruel treat- 
ment to prisoners was an effective method of reforming 
them. He maintained that humane treatment was the best 
method to use toward prisoners. A man who thinks of his 
unfortunate brothers as did Congressman Foch is undoubt- 
edly a noble character. 


District’s Tax Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1937 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, refusal by Con- 
gress to authorize the District of Columbia to borrow funds 
from the Federal Treasury pending receipt of taxes proposed 
in the District revenue bill, now caught in the legislative log 
jam, is a serious refiection on the ability of Congress to 
legislate for the National Capital. 

Defeat of the bill has convinced me that Congress should 
immediately take steps to give the residents of Washington 
the right to spend their own tax money without congres- 
sional dictatorship. 

I was opposed to that philosophy when I came here. 
Monday’s demonstration in the House convinced me I was 
wrong. 

I do not believe Congress should surrender autonomy over 
the District. Rather, I believe it should shed itself of a task 
which manifestly has proved distasteful and which most 
Members have demonstrated they know too little about to 
perform successfully. 

This could be done by enlarging the District Commis- 
Sioners’ powers to give them final authority over a vast 
amount of detail which now irritates Members of Congress, 
sent here to perform other duties. I would even favor giving 
them sole budgetary powers, subject to final approval by 
Congress, on matters of national policy only. 

Monday’s defeated bill in itself was an admission on the 
part of Congress that it is incapable of handling the Dis- 
trict’s affairs, and the action proves that it is also unwilling 
to permit the citizens to do the job themselves, There should 
have been no necessity for this defeated resolution. It would 
never have been thought of if Members of the House and 
Senate had carried out their obligations to the District. 

Although it has been known for months that the District 
would have to raise additional revenue or cut its expendi- 
tures, no action was taken for several weeks to prepare a tax 
bill. Finally it was passed by the House and has now been 
caught behind the lock the Court bill debate has created in 
the other body, estopping the free flow of all other legis- 
lation. 

The defeated resolution became the only method by which 
the District could carry on its normal functions and pay its 
employees for essential services. 

Now that the borrowing resolution has been defeated, 
what will the 10,000 District employees do until some legisla- 
tion is passed and the revenues are collected? Does it mean 
the issuance of scrip? Would Congress vote authority to the 
District Commissioners to issue scrip while real-estate taxes 
are being increased and collected? 

It is my understanding that the “borrowing resolution” 
again will be submitted by the District Committee next Mon- 
day in an effort to solve this grave situation, which has re- 
sulted from the failure of Congress to properly legislate for 
the National Capital. I appeal to Members of Congress to 
pass this resolution. 


1826 
The War of Roses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1937 


ARTICLE BY H. CARLYLE LOWRY, OF MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor», I am pleased to print an article 
on the question of Court packing, which is of great interest 
today: 

In Tennessee, a few years ago, there was a political contest known 

as the War of Roses. It was a bitter campaign between the “wets” 
and “drys.” The “wets”, who wore red roses, were led by Patter- 
son—the greatly admired Ham Patterson. The “drys” wore a 
white rose and had as their leader the peerless Carmack—Edward 
W. Carmack. 
Patterson, gifted in oratory and persuasive of manner, stood 6 
feet 1, and weighed 180 pounds, with graying hair, and a per- 
sonality few men could rival. Carmack, a red-headed fighter, was 
a scholar and a statesman who had carved his name 
in rank with Webster and Clay in the Senate of the United States; 
which fact is of record. Both had enviable records as public serv- 
ants, and they were fellow Democrats, 

Patterson, the “wet”, won over Carmack, the “dry”, in a dry 
State; and thus at once became the popular idol. Anticipating 
the predilection of the then State supreme court toward local 
option, the new leader demanded a “packed” court by authority 
of his mandate from the people. All went well for a while. But 
when the time rolled around for the next general election, the 
popular idol with a successful administration back of him sought 
to pack the State supreme court. He did succeed in placing his 
hand-picked candidates’ names on the Democratic ballot as the 
party nominees, but the friends of the incumbent judges organ- 
ized a coalition with the Republicans, who had nominated an 
unknown lawyer as their candidate for Governor. The Demo- 
cratic leaders were quick to sense the inevitable. Ham Patterson, 
the public idol, was forced to withdraw, though regularly nom- 
inated, as the Democratic Party's candidate for Governor; and 
the nationally known and beloved silvery tongued orator, Robert 
L. Taylor, was drafted to rush home to save the Democratic Party. 

The issue by then was no longer “wet or dry.” It was “a free 
and untrammeled judiciary." The end result was a victory for 
the people, and the Republicans elected their first Governor in 
over 40 years by an overwhelming majority. What happened in 
that State election will happen in the next national election—if 

same issue is contested. 
E in retrospect: In October 1929 the people of this great 
Republic were shocked to learn that every structure of their Gov- 
ernment was shaken to its base foundation. Awakening from a 
dilemma, they were panicky, and finally opened their eyes to learn 
that the country was confronted with a crisis, They, too, chose a 
new leader—a leader who had shown the forensic skill of a Caesar, 
the genius of an Edison, the nerve of a Hitler, the courage of a 
Mussolini, the faith of an Eddy, and the intestinal fortitude of a 
bear—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

A new deal was declared against the old order of things. An 
emergency was said to exist. Experiments were planned. And all 
went well for a while. With billions to spend, the new leader 
became a worshipful hero, and the people thinking they had won 
again, triumphantly acclaimed him their leader for the second term. 

But, my friends, there are some among us who are alarmed. They 
fear that the Nation faces a new and unexpected crisis. They won- 
der if some “new instruments of power” might not “mandate” a 
“master” for freeborn Americans and lest such “would” be a 
“rendezvous with fate.” 

here, 3 nó Gaubi fhet aa SUA or venoms poon 15 Seme mi 

uted throughout the Nation. pack: regulatio: 

pace by alien-minded professors and distributed with a doctor’s 
degree to the yearling proteges of the “brain trust” along with a 
needle and syringe—made ready for an intravenous injection of the 
synthetic doctrines of Karl Marx. Specifically their objective is to 
appeal to class hatred and through labor racketeers gain the popu- 
lar vote; to reorganize the Government and pack the Court by sub- 
version; then with a subservient Congress they can regiment and 
regulate everything in their “master-minded”, “God like” way, until 
Americans are of two classes—the intelligentsia and the proletariat, 
A new individualism? 

Is the President a partisan? No; but he might be a victim. 

The answer, my fellow citizens, is the echo of our founding 
fathers, who decreed: 


First. A Congress above intimidation, free to deliberate and 
legislate. 

Second. An Executive to enforce all law and make recommenda- 
tions within the “letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

Third. A free and untrammeled judiciary 
under law.” 


to decree “equal justice 
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Low-Cost Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1937 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration is spending 
$135,000,000 for 51 low-rent housing projects. Of this sum 
45 percent, or about $60,000,000, is a grant by the Federal 
Government. The balance of $75,000,000 will be returned 
with interest and maintenance cost by the tenants through 
rents. This program was designed to stimulate employment 
in the building trades as well as in a measure to cope with 
the low-rent housing problem. 

Other countries have gone much further in aiding housing 
for people with low incomes. In England, since 1923, about 
one and one-fourth million homes were built with govern- 
ment assistance. 

According to estimates of our Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
homes for 491,222 families were built in 257 cities in the 
United States in the year 1925. In 1934, in these same cities, 
only 22,063 were built. This means a falling off of 95 percent. 
There are estimated to be 9,000,000 families living in cities in 
the United States whose incomes are $1,000 or less a year. 
The National Association of Housing officials have estimated 
that by 1945 there will be need for 13,000,000 additional 
homes. 

The Wagner-Steagall bill aims to relieve this housing 
shortage by putting the credit of the United States to the 
use of local agencies in granting loans and subsidies for low- 
cost housing in the local communities. It is proposed to 
finance the program by authorizing appropriation of $51,- 
000,000 from the Treasury of the United States and by a 
$1,000,000,000 bond issue. The United States Housing Au- 
thority is created with its capital stock of $1,000,000 owned 
entirely by the United States Government. 

In Michigan the necessary legislation has been passed so 
that local agencies in Detroit can cooperate with such United 
States Housing Authority in relieving this great public need 
for homes. In the city of Detroit the problem is acute. 
Other large cities are similarly situated. Lack of suitable 
homes breeds manifold social evils in any community. The 
large cities of the United States are right now confronted 
with a grave and alarming emergency. It is a problem 
which is properly governmental. Private capital will not go 
into this field. The program is constitutional. Congress 
has the power to authorize public moneys or credit for the 
general welfare or for a public use. The status of housing 
in the large cities of the United States makes it not only a 
public use but a public emergency. Let us pass this legisla- 
tion before adjournment of this session of Congress, 


Senator Louis Murphy 


— ͤ — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. OTHA D. WEARIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Lovis MURPHY, 
late a Senator from Iowa 

Mr. WEARIN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
soon after the close of the last session of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress Iowa and the Nation had the misfortune to 
lose Senator Lovis Murpuy, of Dubuque. He had served in 
the United States Senate since 1932, and during that brief 
period had earned for himself an enviable position among 
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his colleagues and a worthy reputation in the Nation’s 
Capital. During the 4 years that it was his privilege to serve 
this country in the capacity of a Member of the Senate he 
rose to a position of power and influence on the important 
Committee on Agriculture, where his influence for the good 
of American farmers was being felt throughout the Nation 
until his untimely passing. If he had been permitted to 
continue his services he would undoubtedly have been a 
powerful factor in the administration’s farm program at 
the present time as well as in 1940. 

It was my privilege to become personally acquainted with 
Lovis Murry during the course of the 1932 campaign and 
afterward in our services together in the Nation’s Capital. 
At the close of the second session of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress I had occasion by virtue of certain official activities in 
which we were both interested to become more closely asso- 
ciated with him than ever before, and during that time I 
saw in that great Democrat a clear-thinking individual 
with a full sense of responsibility to the Democratic cause 
and an abiding faith in the appropriateness of the recovery 
program launched in March of 1933. 

It seemed particularly unfortunate that Senator MURPHY 
should be called when he could have been a tremendous 
asset to his home and loved ones as well as to public affairs. 
A charming wife and four promising young children have 
been left behind, but fortunately they are courageous and 
will carry on the tradition of a good name just as he car- 
ried on the tradition of his own father’s achievements. 

It is not often that men are selected from among their 
associates to represent a great State such as Iowa in the 
United States Senate. The honor once conferred can never 
be taken away, and it lends a profound distinction to the 
names of any of those who succeed to the traditions that 
belonged to the bearer. The Democratic Party has not often 
been in the ascendency in the State which Louis MURPHY 
represented in the Senate, therefore the distinction that 
came as a result of his nomination and election was all the 
more unique. His victory in a field of numerous candidates 
in the primary of 1932 indicated his willingness to advance 
under the banner of a clear-cut issue and to take the con- 
sequences. 

Even though his associates were stunned by his sudden 
departure, we know that Louis Murpny was fortunate in 
having lived a full life and achieved a worthy degree of 
success. Iowa and the Nation are happy to have had Louis 
MurpHy and sorry we could not have kept him longer. 


Pan-American Broadcasting Station 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON, EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, 
ON HIS BILL PROVIDING FOR A FEDERALLY CONTROLLED 
PAN-AMERICAN BROADCASTING STATION, ON JULY 20, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me on July 20, 1937, over station WOL, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Intercity System, at 8:45 to 9 p. m., 
eastern standard time: 


I have a bill pending in Congress, authorizing the Navy Depart- 
ment to construct and maintain a Government radio broadcasting 
station, to be called the pan-American radio station. This sta- 
tion is to have power and equipment sufficient to enable it to 
transmit programs to all parts of the world, particularly to all 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. The will be sent 
with sufficient signal strength to permit them to be rebroadcast 
by stations in all countries of the Pan American Union. 

My bill instructs the United States Commissioner of Education to 
provide programs of international interest. The bill calls for an 
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appropriation of $750,000 for the construction of this radio station, 
and, in addition thereto, an annual appropriation of $100,000 for 
operation and maintenance. 

The measure under discussion has had the approval and encour- 
agement of responsible officials of the Department of the Interior, 
Department of Agriculture, Federal Communications Commission, 
National Committee on Education by Radio, and the Pan American 
Union. President Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, and Secretary 
of the Navy Swanson have heretofore informally indicated their 
approval of the general purpose of a pan-American radio station 
under United States Government control. Within the past month 
a favorable report on my bill has been submitted by Secretary of 
State Hull to the President. 

The idea of such a station grows out of the radio resolution 
adopted in January 1932, at Montevideo, by the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of the North, Central, and South American coun- 
tries forming the 21 sister republics of the Pan American Union. 

Each American nation participating at the conference agreed to 
set up short-wave broadcasting stations and to broadcast such 
programs as to cement bonds of friendship and cultural under- 
standing between the people of the 21 countries of the Pan 
Anerican Union. 

The radio by international comity has been divided 
into a definite number of bands of frequencies. Within each fre- 
quency band only a certain number of short-wave broadcasting 
stations can function. In all the world there are no more unas- 
signed or “empty” channels for new short-wave broadcasting sta- 
tions except one; that is the channel preempted at the Montevideo 
conference for exclusive use of Pan American republics. 

President Roosevelt, in pursuance of such preemption, and in 
accord with our sister nations, issued Executive Order No. 6472, 
dated December 2, 1933, making available for the United States 
Government the following frequencies: 6120 kilocycles, 9550 kilo- 
cycles, 11780 kilocycles, 15130 kilocycles, and 2150 kilocycles. 

Under this Executive order a station was to be set up in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the joint control and auspices of the State 
Department and Navy Department. The station was never built. 
Misguided persons threw many obstacles across the path of this 
much-needed reform, They feared this would be the entering 
wedge into governmental control of radio in general. Their fear 
was and is ridiculous. 

They should cease their opposition. Otherwise they will get 
their fingers burned. Because of their pressure against carry 
out the President's Executive order I have introduced my bill. Its 
opponents should understand that I specifically provide therein 
for cooperation of private stations in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the pan-American broadcasting station. 

I am a firm believer in private initiative. I do not want to slam 
the door in the face of the efficiency, enterprise, and resourceful- 
ness of private ownership. Our radio system, despite certain be- 
setting evils of commercialism, is still the greatest in the world, 
thanks to private control. But one pan-American short-wave 
station, set up in pursuance of the treaty, in an unassigned 
channel on a noncompetitive basis, will not militate in the slightest 
against private initiative. It will not lead to Government 
monopoly. 

Unfortunately, the National Association of Broadcasters, a dis- 
tinguished and representative group, has gone on record in op- 
position to my bill. I believe this is most ill-advised. The broad- 
casters who oppose the bill are standing in their own light. 

I am a sincere friend of private operation and control of radio. 
Governmental control of radio facilities would destroy freedom of 
the air; and utter freedom of the air, just as utter freedom of the 
press and of speech, is essential as a corrective of democracy. I 
believe in utter freedom in the discussion of governmental prob- 
lems. For example, we cannot stamp out subversive doctrine until 
we know what it is. I am, therefore, not averse to having Social- 
ists and Communists use the radio. Whenever we know a poison 
exists, we can supply the necessary antidote, Voltaire once said: 
“I do not agree with a word that you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” Governmental monopoly and free 

cannot live together. 

Setting up a pan-American short-wave broadcasting station, in 
pursuance of a treaty with the pan-American nations, will not in 
the slightest strike at the principle of freedom of the air. 

Foreign governments, notably Russia, Italy, and Germany, are 
spending millions of dollars for propaganda purposes under our 
very noses. Daily and nightly there is poured into this country 
in the English language all manner and kind of programs ex- 
tolling the virtues of communism and fascism. At the present 
time there is no antidote. The vilifiers of our American form of 
government and those who would breed treason within our ranks 
are given the uttermost freedom over foreign short-wave stations 
controlled by supposedly friendly governments. 

The facilities to be set up under the provisions of my bill pro- 
viding for such pan-American station are powerful enough to 
permit short-wave broadcasting that would reach the nethermost 
ends of the earth. Every part of Russia, Germany, and Italy could 
be covered. We would be enabled, if we chose, to fight fire with 
fire, poison with poison. But, above all, we could set aright the 
inhabitants of those nations and show them the ways of democ- 
racy. We could prevent the billingsgate and bilgewater from being 
poured into our land daily by our enemies. 

There are 2,000,000 short-wave receiving sets in this country, and 
the number is mounting daily by leaps and bounds. Such in- 
rte at short-wave receptivity might well command a Federal 

n, 
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Such a Federal-controlled station could be used also (1) to 
create good will between this and other nations, (2) to eradicate 
international misunderstandings, and (3) to develop two-way 
trade between the United States and other nations by propagan- 
dizing for our own products, indicating to foreigners the worth- 
whileness of our goods and encouraging importations of our goods. 
In this way we will further the purposes of the administration in 
increasing foreign trade by supplementing the activities of Secre- 
ay of State Hull and the President through the reciprocal-trade 

ties, 

The types of programs available might well be the following: 

For pan-American use: 

(1) The concerts given at the Pan American Union at regular 
intervals, together with other events of inter-American character 
which are held at the Union, such as pan-American conferences, 
addresses deliyered on the occasion of the observance of Pan- 
American Day and other similar events. 

(2) Important events in which high officials of the Government 
participate; for instance, the message of the President at the 
opening session of and other addresses that may be de- 
livered by the President and by other high officials of the 
Government. 


(3) Programs of music by North American composers as played 
regularly by the service bands in Washington, the United States 
Army Band, the Navy Band, and the Marine Band. 

(4) Addresses by the President. 

(5) Addresses by members of the Cabinet. 

(6) Addresses by congressional leaders. 

The station's facilities can be used by private broadcasting com- 
panies under terms laid down by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, with the approval of the advisory council (which 
consists of the Secretary of State, the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, the Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the United States Commissioner of Education). 
Such private broadcasting might present programs of the. following 
character: 


(1) Outstanding productions of the theater, such as the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., the Chicago Civic Opera, programs by P. W. A. 
theater project, and Federal music project. 

(2) Concerts by some of the great musical organizations of the 
United States; for example, the New York Philharmonic, the 
Boston Symphony, and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

(3) National events: 

(a) Opening of Congress and other important sessions. 

(b) Fourth of July ceremonies. 

(c) Ceremonies at Arlington. 

(d) Account of Army inspections and drills. 

(e) Account of Navy inspections and maneuvers. 

t) Graduation ceremonies at Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
Military Academy at West Point. 

(g) Dedications. 

(h) Conferences national and international. 

(i) National athletic events. 

(4) For national service: 

(a) Aims, functions, and policies of government; current govern- 
mental activities; Congress; officials in action; the new arms of 
government; debates and discussions about current governmental 
problems; interpretation and obeyance of laws. 

(b) Economics and government, health and social welfare, educa- 
tion and culture, recreation, history of the country and its institu- 
tions, patriotism, national resources, industrial development, labor. 

(c) Home economics, farm and home periods, crop reports, road 
conditions, weather reports, storm warnings, public and national 
parks, law enforcement, safety of life, fre prevention, preservation 
of forests. 

(d) The rationalization of public life by the development of a 
new type of statesman and a new type of voter. 

(5) For education: The material under this heading applies to 
both pan-American and national broadcasts. 

Under a rather large scope, this would include vocational guid- 
ance, literature, music, arts, drama, geography, history, civics, 
nature study, languages (Spanish and English reciprocal lectures). 

Proper use of radio will affect the and scope of educa- 
tion with results quite as revolutionary as followed the invention 
of the printing press. 

Of course, in addition to such suggestive programs, such private 
broadcasters could use much of their usual talent. 

Every Nation in the world has a broadcasting station except 
the United States. We certainly should not be the exception. We 
should be permitted to defend ourselves over the air for- 
eign and unfair attacks. We must scotch the bold, snide, and 
contemptible attacks made by the Fascist and Communist govern- 
ments against our own form of government. We must stop their 
proselyting. To them national boundaries mean nothing. We 
shall demand that they respect our sovereignty. This type of 
counterpropaganda is quite beyond the province of any private 
broadcasting station. It is for such reason that the Government 
must step in. This is purely a governmental function. In a meas- 
ure, our very sovereignty is at stake. Political enemies from with- 
out seek to strike at our independence—seek to influence our 
populace against our own democratic form of government. Cer- 
tainly here is a matter of such transcendental importance as to 
require Government intervention. 

You will note that an opportunity is under well-defined 
conditions, for private companies to use the facilities of the pan- 
American station. Despite opposition, I inserted such provision 
in my bill. I anticipated objections from the broadcasting com- 
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es. It was for that reason that under my bill I gave 
nited States Commissioner of Education, with the approval of an 
advisory council in his discretion, the right to allow 
owned commercial radio companies to use, without charge, the 
facilities of such pan-American station during such times 
periods and under such terms and conditions as to the said Com- 
missioner, with the approval of said council 


roper. 
I repeat, I hold no brief for Government o 


I repeat, my bill is utterly fore to any d 
x -sei e y ign y design to hurt private 

Final favorable action on my measure of our Naval Affairs 
Committee, to which it has been referred, awaits the signal from 
the President. This should be forthcoming shortly. 


Reorganization of Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. WALTER F. aot OF GEORGIA, JULY 19, 
1937 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an important radio address 
delivered by the distinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GeorcEe] on Monday night, July 19, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The original bill for the remaking of the Federal judiciary was 
introduced into the Senate, February 1937. After full hearings 
before the Senate committee, during which many of the most 
eminent ministers, professional men, and laymen were 
called to testify, the bill was adversely reported. Seven Democrats 
and three members of the minority party joined in this adverse 
report. Seven Democrats and one member of the minority party 
favored the bill and did not sign the report. The report of the 
committee stands alone, unanswered by any minority report. 
Whatever criticism may be leveled against the temper of the 
report of the committee, the simple truth remains that the state- 
ment of fact and argument marshalled in the report are unan- 
swered, so far as the Senate Judiciary Committee is concerned, and 
the country has rightly concluded that the facts stated and argu- 
ments advanced are unanswerable. 

On July 6, 1937, there was introduced into the Senate the Logan- 
Hatch substitute. Upon that substitute, so-called, debate in the 
Senate is now in progress. Notwithstanding the positive state- 
ment, made upon the considered judgment of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee as late as the 13th day 
of the present month, that the bill could not receive favorable 
consideration by the House committee and should be laid aside; 
notwithstanding the judgment of informed men and women 
throughout the country that the bill and the so-called substitute, 
or, indeed, any substitute which carries with it the vital infirmities 
and obvious threats so clearly pointed out in the hearing before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and the press of the country, 
should now be withdrawn, the proponents of the bill in the Senate 
announce their purpose to carry the fight to the bitter end. 

If, at any time, a defense of the original or substitute bill might 
have been made, certainly that time has passed. Since the intro- 
duction of the original bill, the Congress has authorized the re- 
tirement of Justices of the Supreme Court and a Justice of 
that Court has retired. His place has not been filled. Also, 
the Supreme Court has sustained the Social Security Act and has 
upheld the Labor Relations Act. These decisions and the legal 
and constitutional principles upon which they are predicated dem- 
onstrate beyond the peradventure of doubt the futility and use- 
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lessness of further consideration of the bill now before the Senate. 
Nevertheless, since we are warned that the fight must go on to 
the bitter end regardless of consequence, we must assume that 
the consequence to the solidarity of the party in power and to the 
country has been subjected to that same scrutinizing care which 
preceded the sudden springing of the original bill upon the Ameri- 
can people. 

A brief analysis of the important provisions of the substitute 
now before the Senate is necessary. It provides for the reorgani- 
zation of the Supreme Court. The size of the Supreme Court shall 
be fixed at nine. As introduced, the substitute gave the power to 
the President, in his discretion, to increase the number of Justices 
of the Supreme Court by the appointment of new Justices at the 
rate of one each calendar year for every Justice who has reached 
the age of 75 and failed to resign or retire. After the appointment 
of such additional Justices, no vacancy caused by the death, resig- 
nation, or retirement of a Justice except the Chief Justice, who 
has reached the age of 75, shall be filled unless the filling of such 
vacancy is necessary to maintain at not less than nine the number 
of Justices who have not reached age of 75 years. It will be 
noted that the retirement age in the substitute bill has been 
raised from 70 to 75 years. Counting the vacancy already existing 
in the Court, the substitute will give the President power to 
appoint three additional Justices by January 2 next. He may fill 
the existing vacancy. He may immediately appoint an additional 
Justice. After January 1, when a new calendar year begins, he 
may make a second additional appointment. 

During the first day of the debate in the Senate, the pro- 
ponents of the bill were forced to announce that the discre- 
tionary, permissive power of the President to make additional 
appointments to the Court would be made mandatory. As the 
bill actually stands, the President may accumulate appointments. 
He may in effect say to a Justice who has reached the age of 
75, “As long as your decisions are satisfactory no additional Justice 
will be named to sit by your side.” Under the substitute, the 
permanent size of the Court will vary in any event, depending 
upon the number of unretired Justices over 75. 

Like the original bill, the substitute provides for the appoint- 
ment of additional judges in the lower Federal courts to replace 
or supplement those having reached the age of 70 years, but a 
limit of 20 instead of 50 is imposed as the aggregate number of 
additional judges who may be appointed. 

The substitute, in the of the original bill, provides 
for designation and assignment of judges to courts other than 
those in which they hold their commission, both district and 
circuit. The assignment is to be made by the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court alone. 

The new bill introduces a new subject, to wit: The right of 
intervention by the United States in suits in which the United 
States is not a party in cases where the constitutionality of a 
statute is questioned. There are other minor provisions of the 
bill, of more or less importance, relating to the appointment of a 
court proctor and providing for the appropriation of sums of 
money necessary to carry out the provisions of the act without 
8 limitation, which may not be discussed in the brief time 
assigned. 

In reality the proposed substitute is the old bill in principle 
and consequence. The President is given the power to add Justices 
to the Supreme Court and judges to the lower courts. “Congested 
dockets and aged judges” are out of the picture. In view of the 
whole history of the bill, and in the light of the arguments ad- 
duced, especially the admissions made by the proponents of the 
measure, the purpose of adding Justices to the Supreme Court and 
judges to the lower courts is to affect, if not to control, judicial 
decisions and determination. The Constitution, they declare, is 
what the Justices say it is. Therefore the Constitution must be 
interpreted, it must be construed, in a manner satisfactory to the 
Congress and to the Executive. Democrats are warned that they 
cannot look beyond the present Democratic administration. The 
Congress must give the power at once to the Executive to add 
Justices to the Supreme Court and judges to the lower courts. 
If Democrats raise the question that the next administration may 
be Republican, Socialist, Communist, or a peculiar combination of 
two or more political breeds; and if this next administration 
chooses to follow the easy precedent which we are now called upon 
to make, and to make at once, we may not inquire into the conse- 
quences to the country, the liberties of the individual, or the rights 
of minorities. We are warned that to oppose this measure is to 
oppose the President, and, in view of some of the able exponents of 
this doctrine strange to America, to oppose this measure is to de- 
stroy the President. Indeed, some of our distinguished friends on 
the other side look beyond our own declarations of purpose into 
our motives, into the hidden recesses of our hearts, and declare 
that we are endeavoring to destroy the Democratic Party. Let 
that argument pass. It is sufficient to say that while we stand in 
the Senate and in the country as Democrats, many of us, we never- 
theless recognize the issue as above party lines; and, if we may be 
pardoned, we humbly believe we represent Americanism in our 
opposition to this bill. 

The substitute, like the old bill, intends to create a Supreme 
Court that will approve and validate the will and legislative pro- 
gram of the party temporarily in power. If the party in power 
may create its own Court to approve its own program and policies, 
however wise and right, stability in Government is threatened. 
The Constitution is the basis of stable Government, and the Con- 
stitution cannot long survive without the aid of an independent, 
uncontrolled Court. 


This bill does not touch the question of divided decisions, so 
prominently advanced in February. It does nothing to prevent 
5-to-4 opinions. It is still a bill to centralize power in the 
Federal Government, not through proper amendment to the Con- 
stitution upon which the people have the right to vote. It is 
still a bill to wipe out State lines. It is still a plan which would 
impair the independence of the Court and destroy the system of 
checks and balances essential to the preservation of the rights of 
individuals, minorities, and local governments—in short, the liber- 
ties of the citizen, It is still a plan for the rapid and complete 
concentration of political power in a central government—abso- 
lutism, which was hateful to the men who fought the Revolution 
to establish American liberty upon impregnable foundations. 

Madison, who, from the tent of Washington, forecast the Consti- 
tution, reminded us that— 

“No free government or the blessings of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by * frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles.” 

All the machinery of our system of government was adapted 


and used to one end—to safeguard the liberty of the individual 


as & responsible moral being. and reform, yes; but if we 
remain American we must avoid, at all costs, personal government. 


If the liberty of the citizen and the local government must give 


way to the common weal, the restrictions of individual and local 
freedom must remain a part of our organic law, safeguarded by 
an independent judiciary. 

With power in the Congress under the Constitution to protect 
the rights of labor, to provide against the vicissitudes and mis- 
fortunes of dependent old age, to collect taxes and appropriate 
money for the general welfare to the full limits of Alexander 
Hamilton’s doctrine, to preserve our soil and restore the purchasing 
power of the farmer in our economic life, none of which powers can 
now be denied, why go back to the theory and philosophy of ab- 
solutism? Why embrace those doctrines that naturally and un- 
avoidably assert that the liberty of the individual is derivative from 
government; that men, after all, are not of right free and capable 
of self-government, but in all their undertakings must be regu- 
lated and controlled? Why change the political base of our whole 
western civilization? 

Let us briefly examine the provisions of the substitute plan for 
the reorganization of the lower Federal courts: What philosophy, 
what purpose, is here disclosed? 

Under this plan, the Chief Justice alone may transfer a Vermont 
district judge to Georgia to preside over the trial of a Georgia 
citizen. He may transfer circuit court judges from one circuit to 
another across the continent, without consultation or advice of 
the judges familiar with the habits and practices of their people. 
The safeguards of our present practice and procedure are aban- 
doned. To what end? The concentration of judicial power; the 
administration of the law of the land in the Chief Justice is made 
possible by this plan. It is carpetbaggery raised to the nth power; 
it is carpetbaggery glorified. Couple this power in the Govern- 
ment at Washington with the power now existing to choose juris- 
diction in the trial of every citizen charged with offenses over- 
lapping State bounds and conspiracies generally and centralization 
of judicial power is immeasurably advanced. The philosophy un- 
derlying this so-called reform is hostile to philosophy of the right 
of the citizen as guaranteed in the Bill of Rights—his right to trial 
by an impartial court. 

The power of the Attorney General on behalf of the United 
States to intervene in any cause between private citizens when 
the constitutionality of a statute is involved may, on its face, seem 
proper enough, but it can easily revive in practice the power as- 
serted by James I when, through his attorney general, Francis 
Bacon, he sent word to the judges that he did not wish them to 
proceed further with the celebrated case of the commendams until 
he had conferred with them on the subject. It may be granted 
that an American Attorney General would not dare delay private 
litigation between private citizens arbitrarily or for oppressive or 
improper purposes; but to end this very abuse the indomitable 
Coke offered his judicial life a little more than three centuries 
ago in the land from which we have drawn the body of our com- 
mon law. 

This is no fight on the President. The men engaged in it are 
moved by no such unworthy p They know that the re- 
sponsibility for this thing is not with the President but the Con- 
gress. There it rests. The people have not given the Executive 
power to increase or decrease the Justices of the Supreme Court 
for any purpose, His power is to recommend. His limited power 
to appoint is subject to the control of the Senate. 

The framers of the Constitution plainly intended that Congress 
should have the power to add new Justices and judges to the courts 
when, and only when, the business of the country demanded it. 
The framers of the Constitution plainly intended that the Con- 
gress and the Executive should observe that separation of powers 
created in the Constitution. Co: can never, without abusing 
the trust imposed upon it by the people, interfere with the normal, 
orderly discharge of the judicial functions of the Court. No abuse, 
real or fancied, by the Court of powers imposed upon it by the 
people can justify or excuse the abuse of power by the Congress. 
Usurpation by the Court of legislative power can never in any time 
or place justify the usurpation by the Congress of power plainly 
imposed by the people upon the Court. 

Those who oppose this bill know how to save our Government. 
The way is plain. We rest in the confidence that the fires through 
which we pass will “light our way to honor or dishonor to the 
latest generation.” 
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Convention of Young Democratie Clubs of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR TINGLEY, OF NEW MEXICO, TO 
YOUNG DEMOURATIC CLUBS, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, JULY 
17, 1937 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able address delivered by 
Hon. Clyde Tingley, Governor of New Mexico, some days 
ago, before a convention of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Missouri. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


I am very happy at this opportunity to journey from my own 
State of New Mexico to address this convention of young Demo- 
crats of the great State of Missouri. New Mexico, while almost 
twice as large in area as Missouri, has only one-tenth the popula- 
tion. Only one-twentieth as densely populated as Missouri, the 
economic, social, and governmental problems of my State vary 
greatly from yours, 

But we produce the same breed of Democrats. 

We were proud, as you were, at the record of accomplishment 
made by our great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, during his 
first term. We worked loyally, as did you, for his reelection. We 
are pledged, as are you, to lend him our unyielding support to help 
him finish during his last term the job he started in March 1933, 
and which is not yet finished. 

We need not recall the dark and fearsome days through which 
we livéd in 1930, 1931, and 1932; the discouragement in our hearts 
during the early weeks of 1933. It is yet too fresh in our minds 
to have been forgotten. Nor will we ever forget the dawn of the 
new day marked by the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
March 4, 1933; his prompt and courageous action in closing the 
banks of the Nation, and the continuous and steady path of im- 
provement along which he has led us since that day. Under his 
leadership we have traveled far, but we have a long road yet to 
travel to complete the job that has little more than begun. 

It is not my intention to undervalue in the slightest degree 
the achievements of the National Government during the past 
4 years, but, when all is said and done, we must admit that we 
have proved little more as a nation than that we are willing 
in time of need to hand out alms to a starving people to pro- 
vide them with the bare necessities of life. 

That is not enough! 

What our people were and are entitled to is not merely the 
right to continue to live, but the opportunity for a newer and 
better life. 

The Democratic Party, under the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, supplied the former during the past 4 years. It must 
go on and supply the latter during the next 4. 

The direct- and work-relief programs lent temporary relief to 
millions; helped to stimulate industry and aided in recovery. 
We supplied easier credit to farmers, started various programs in 
the field of housing; guaranteed deposits in national banks; at- 
tempted to provide some measure of economic equality for the 
farmer through the A. A. A.; tried to aid both labor and industry 
through the N. R. A. and the Guffey Coal Act; showed some na- 
tional consciousness of the need to protect our national resources, 
check soil erosion, retire our submarginal lands from private 
use. But a careful study will readily convince you that when the 
wreckage of acts declared unconstitutional by the Federal Su- 
preme Court is removed, that the remains consist mainly of acts 
of an emergency nature. 

We were thankful for the temporary relief, but now we demand 
the permanent cure. 

It is my firm conviction that no President could have accom- 
plished more in the economic crisis through which we have passed 
than did President Roosevelt. History, in my opinion, will record 
him as one of our greatest Presidents. His record was sufficient 
at least that he was reelected by the largest majority ever given 
to any candidate for the Presidency—a majority induced not 
merely through gratitude for his past acts but showing the ap- 
proval of the people to the reform measures of his administra- 
tion and their faith that the task he had started would be com- 
pleted. To argue otherwise is to ignore the facts. 

What is needed, what the people want, and what they have a 
right to expect is courageous, intelligent legislation that will pre- 
vent the recurrence of an economic crisis of the kind through 
which we have passed. 
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I do not pretend to be a sage who can point the way to 
promised land but I do know that Franklin D. 
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that the President has recommended to 
t end; and, come what may, I 
to port the President. 

FRI cere tee en Will tiot De nocate: Cat) 36 Ras gained: the 

power righi ve barg ; that ture 
will be an unsafe pursuit until the 8 3 
Which it has struggled are removed, until the farmer is protected 
against the hazards of nature by prevention of erosion of his land 
and insurance of his crops; that these and other needed reforms 


& program that President Roosevelt struggled 
He was thwarted in his efforts by the Su- 
preme Court when it declared the N. R. A., the A. A. A., the Guffey 


That a group of Senators who owe their loyalty to the Presi- 
Gent, to the Democratic Party, and, therefore, to the common 
People of America, have joined forces with the Republican Mem- 
bers of the Senate and are lending aid and comfort to the enemy 
to prevent the President and the Democratic 


they have turned reactionary. They were trusted b peop 
and are betraying the trust. 1 zi 


every platform, over the radio, and in the 
newspapers during the campaign last year. Only then the charges 
were being made by Republicans and their allies—the so-called Jef- 
fersonian Democrats. Today similar charges are being made by the 
less influential Democratic Senators who just a few short months 
ago were very noisy in their declarations of ardent support to the 
President, who boasted to their constituents of their complete 


‘loyalty to him and to their party, and many of whom slid back into 


Office as a result and because of the President's prestige. Aping 
the “wonderful” leadership of Republican National Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton and Alfred M. Landon in the last campaign, 
they are charging daily that the proposal to reform the Supreme 
Court is the first step toward dictatorship, and hence inferring 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt is trying to become a dictator. Their 
argument is of the same type of silly drivel that the Republican 
high command indulged in last fall when it charged that the 
Democratic Party was destroying democracy, become socialistic, 
communistic, or something else un-American, and attempting to 
set up a dictatorship. The voters ignored such tripe and accepted 
the Roosevelt program for what it was—an effort to save democracy 
by making it work. 

We were not misied then and we will not be fooled now. 

As Democrats, and, more important, as loyal, patriotic Amer- 
icans we will never stand for dictatorship in this country. 

We have never been threatened with dictatorship and if we 
should be threatened we will resist it with our last ounce of 
strength. We most deeply resent dictatorship in any form in 
the judicial branch of our Government, in the one branch that 
is nonelective, the farthest removed from and the least account- 
able to the people. And I assert that the power, not expressly 
conferred in the Constitution upon the Supreme Court, but 
taken over by the Supreme Court, to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional, and which the framers of the Constitution 
never intended it to have, has resulted in a virtual dictatorship 
in the Court over certain important social and economic prob- 
lems; and that the Court in using such power has the 
general welfare. No; we do not want dictatorship and we should 
join hands now with Franklin D. Roosevelt on the substitute bill 
now before the Senate to resist it the only place where it 
exists. 


in 

If the words I have used seem bitter I have not meant them 
to be. My desire has been no more than to present earnestly 
to you the need of our party to keep faith with the voters who 
returned us to office by completing the job we started out to do. 
That can only be done by putting into law reforms of a per- 
manent nature, designed to eliminate the causes of depression 
and to prevent a similar recurrence in the future. The goal 
cannot be reached without action of all three departments of 
our Government, and such cooperation cannot be relied upon 
from the Supreme Court under the present set-up. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the Court has executed 
an about-face since the election last November and has upheld 
New Deal legislation it has had to pass on since that time. 
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It is a paradox that the nonelective, supposedly nonpolitical 
Supreme Court (based on a majority) should keep its ear to the 
ground, heed the election returns, change its philosophy of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and hold acts constitutional that be- 
fore the election it had been hell-bent on declaring unconstitu- 
tional, while at the same time some of the Members of the elec- 
tive legislative branch of our Government, supposedly political- 
minded, are either so forgetful or so unmindful that an 8 
took place. The about-face of the Supreme Court is not a reason 
why the Supreme Court reform bill should be abandoned. On 
the contrary, it is the strongest argument in support of the re- 
form. It clearly shows the inexactness of constitutional inter- 
pretation and that the general welfare of the people has been 
dependent on the vagaries and fluctuations of a few judicial 
minds, 

In spite of what I have said, the banner of democracy has 
been carried far forward during the last 4 years. The progress 
will continue if you and I and other progressive Democrats con- 
tinue our support of the President. 

We cannot expect to reach our ultimate goal overnight. Prog- 
ress toward more liberal government is always slow. Every step 
on the way always has been and always will be strongly resisted 
by the forces of reaction. Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
and Woodrow Wilson were opposed by the same forces that are 
fighting Franklin D. Roosevelt today. 

The economic royalists of their time were equally unwilling to 
give ground or make way for popular reforms. Entrenched greed 
hung on then as it does now. The common people unaided have 
never made progress against it. 

The advance has only come at periods, under the leadership 
of outstanding humanitarians lixe Thomas Jefferson and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. And while we are fortunate enough to have such 
a leader we should make all the headway that we can. 

As to the final outcome, the burden rests with you. In general, 
youth is more progressive, more liberal, and more forward-looking 
than those of my generation. Your minds are fresh and your 
lives and careers are before you, while the people of my genera- 
tion have become more set in their views, are more apt to look 
backward and prone to talk of the past. 

This is one of the main reasons the young Democratic organi- 
zations have been so invaluable in the success of the and 
will continue to be so. You infuse new blood, newer and more 
progressive ideas into the party 88 and are ever watchful 
that the party goes forward instead of backward. The future 
greatness and success of the Democratic Party rests largely with 
you, and the responsibility is a big one. It will not be too big 
if you will remember one thing and make it your watchword— 
that a political party has one justification for its existence, service 
to the people. 

If I have been more serious than I should have been, I ask your 
forgiveness. It is not my usual role. But I feel serious about the 
situation that confronts us today. I consider the 4 years ahead 
of us at least as important as any like period in our history. We 
may not suffer as much as we have in the last 4, but during this 
time we will answer the question of whether we have had the 
intelligence to learn anything from the economic storms we have 
weathered and if we are competent as a party and as a Nation to 
provide a government that will furnish security for our people in 
the future. 

I consider this one of the happiest occasions of my life. You 
have been very good to me. I have enjoyed every minute of my 
stay, and I wish you Godspeed. 


Destroying the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW BEDFORD STANDARD-TIMES, JULY 9, 


1937 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial, entitled, “Destroying 
the President”, which was published in the Standard-Times 
of New Bedford, Mass., July 9, 1937. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Standard-Times, New Bedford, Mass., July 9, 1937] 

DESTROYING THE PRESIDENT 


We doubt that the stalwart Democrats who have been assigned 
to carry the spear for the President in his fight to pack the Su- 
preme Court will make any headway with their cry that the 
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opponents of this plan are trying to “destroy Roosevelt.” These 
opponents, whether Democrats or Republicans, not only have no 
desire to destroy the President but are in many instances in 
sympathy with much of the New Deal and have voted for most of 
the measures in which the President has sought to embody it. 
What they are trying to do, without regard to party, is to pre- 
vent the President from destroying the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution. 

The substitute Court bill is no better than the original. It 
aims, as did the original, at changing the personnel of the Su- 
preme Court, because the President and some of his followers 
do not like some of its past decisions. Through a bill which 
will permit placing on the bench “new blood”, men of their own 
choosing, they seek to insure future decisions, regardless of the 
Constitution, in accordance with their desires. This is control of 
the judiciary by the Executive or the Legislature or both, for- 
bidden by the letter of the Constitution, and repugnant to every 
instinct and purpose of the founders of the Republic. It matters 
not that the reform is to take place “more gradually” under the 
substitute proposal. The principle involved in it, the precedent 
it would establish, are equally pernicious and revolutionary. 

All such plans ignore the constitutional way of changing the 
Constitution—by amendment, frankly proposed and publicized, 
with the people making the final decision as the Constitution 
provides. By what strange cynicism do the President and his 
supporters seek to override the constitutional provisions designed 
to meet just such situations! “It must be done—now”, proclaims 
the President, disavowing at once his faith in the people and 
respect for the fundamental law. Such flagrant fanaticism is 
hard to understand. 

No; the opponents of the Court plan are not trying to destroy 
the President. Many of them believe in his aims and purposes 
in the main and hope that both he and the Constitution can be 
saved. But in a choice between saving the Constitution and 
saving the President, the Constitution must be given precedence 
over the President by every loyal American, regardless of party. 


Irrigation Project Crops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


STATEMENT BY INTERIOR DEPARTMENT SHOWING VALUE 
AND AMOUNT OF CROPS ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement issued by the 
Interior Department showing the amount and value of crops 
under various irrigation projects in 1936 compared to other 
years. It contains a table which I think is of value. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

One of the best crop years in their history was enjoyed in 1936 
by the Federal reclamation projects, and prospects at the begin- 
ning of the irrigation season this year indicated that 1937 is 
likely to be another banner year. 

Crop returns last year were up 1 from 1935, John = 


Page, Reclamation Commissioner, reported today to 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, and the total value of the crops from 


the lands served by Federal irrigation canals was $136,502,480. 
Only in 3 years—1919, 1928, and 1929—has this total been ex- 
ceeded, with the all-time high being set in 1929 at $161,179,880. 

Several of the projects experienced their best year to date last 
year, and with two exceptions all the 28 operating projects showed 
increases, generally large, over 1935. All were ahead of other years 
since 1929. 

An ample supply of stored water for the operating projects, with 
the exception again of two which are in the Great Plains drought 
area, promises good crops during 1937. 

These projects are among the most important agricultural areas 
in the semiarid and arid States of the far West. They are the 
oasis which bind together the far-flung livestock industry, founded 
on the public domain, and the fields which provide the balance 
for the cultivated agriculture in the dry-farmed sections. 

The 1936 productions brought the grand cumulative total value 
of crops from reclamation projects in the 35 years since they first 
began operating to $2,311,783,242, more than 10 times the cost of 
the projects involved. Federal reclamation projects, under the 
reclamation law enacted in 1902, as later amended, are required 
Bo FDAT. S08: DO8-O6 CIRIT, RODE DOOR. $a she. VEIO Beets dm 

years. 
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The following table gives the crop return values for each operat- 
ing project in 1936 compared with the 1935 returns: 


Comparative statement, value of crops in 1935 and 1936 


Arizona: Salt River $22, 456, 850 $24, 157, 951 $1, 701, 101 
= 2, 682, 461 3, 390, 289 707, 

341, 625 441, 689 100, 064 
812, 485 1, 654, 985 842, 

1, 462, 361 1, 998, 152 535, 791 
6, 833, 231 8, 541, 510 1,708, 

M — aby SOY ae 31, 814, 461 8, 444, 179 

tana: 

Bitter br Sete HOD ART coe ST 308, 769 360, 152 51, 383 
inti bo Se 702, 840 777, 839 75, 049 
Pac Bier os aa 1, 306, 085 1,329, 235 2, 150 
Git Hive so a 776, 087 777, 561 1. 404 

Montana-North Dakota: Lower Yel- 
1—T—T—T——T—T—GT0T0T0TCT0T0T0TVTT 1, 550, 483 1, 600, 652 50, 169 
Nebraska-W yoming: North Platte 7, 527, 873 10, 577, 440 8, 049, 567 
Nevada: Newlands. 696, 912 977, 823 280, 911 
New Mexico: Carisba: ws 831, 712 1, 148, 526 316, 814 
New Mexico-Texas: Rio Grande 9, 258, 437 11, 574, 966 2,316, 529 

‘on: 
FTT 213, 211 238, 527 25, 316 
Vale. ne: BETERE TIIE E 136, 046 253, 829 117, 783 
Oregon-California: Klamat 3, 378, 008 5, 399, 797 2, 021, 789 
Oregon-Idaho: Owyhee- — 85, 268 253, 264 167, 996 
19 Dakota: Belle Four che 1, 026, 675 978, 142 148, 533 
V — M 3,677,882] 32 198, 947 
Weber River 3, 67 9 —— ee 
999, 535 18, 299 
608, 516 9, 271 
akima. 20, 493, 931 6, 136, 836 
werton — 188, 394, 206, 372 
pe: OR yee sees SE EE, 1, 034, 485 632, 089 
Total, all projects--_...-........-| 106, 781. 294 29, 721, 186 
1 Decrease. 


Blue Shirt Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM RUTLAND (VT.) HERALD, MAY 7, 1937 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, recently there was inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a speech made by Gov. George 
D. Aiken, of Vermont, at Syracuse, N. Y., in which he dealt 
with the situation confronting the Republican Party. I 
have been asked frequently as to the reaction of Vermont 
Republicans to this speech, and in answer thereto I ask 
that there may be printed in the Record an editorial which 
was published on May 7, 1937, in the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, 
one of the leading daily newspapers of the State. The 
editorial is entitled “Blue Shirt Republicans.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, May 7, 1937] 

dest, most progressive, practical Republican talk that 

wan 5 since last fall ae given by Vermont Gov. 

George D. Aiken at the “victory dinner” in Syracuse, N. Y. The 

headline part of the speech was caught up by the wires when the 

Governor declared that it was “high time for the Republican 

to discard the tall hat and get itself a blue shirt”, but that 

was not all; he told in a few plain, homely words what is wrong 
with the Republican Party. 

Governor Aiken says frankly and bluntly that the time has come 
for the party to be known as the friend of “labor and agriculture, 
men and women who work for a living, and know what a day’s 
work and a dollar are.“ He must have shocked some of the elder 
statesmen of the party when he recommended putting that kind 
of working folk into the “high seats” of party management, rather 
than continuing representative of an “official organization of the 


holding companies and the speculators.” 

Unless Republicans can convince the voters that their is 
the party of the worker, unless they can inspire the confidence of 
“millions of working people” he believes that “no ten- or fifteen- 
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million-dollar campaign fund is going to do us one bit of good in 
1940.” On this question Governor Aiken speaks with some su- 
thority, for his own campaign fund for the nomination was scru- 
pulously and sternly held down to $1,000—all he could afford to 
spend—and he refused to let others spend large sums in his 


behalf. 

oot ho be predicted. would “hack to ae wee 

people, w. woul e new Republican 
standard” because they “are tired of waste and inefficiency, miser- 
ably distressed at the continued encroachments of centralized 
federalism in fields of local self-government, disgusted at the 
continued expansion of Federal bureaus, and the multiplication 
of Federal jobs.” But Aiken is no reactionary. 


The Governor of Vermont is in favor of a progressive 
United States Government which can and will used for the 
purpose of cooperation among the States rather than as a means 


of dominating them.” He expressed his belief in the following 
sane and sensible plan of progressive government: 

“They (the workers) want experimentation to stop for a while, 
to sift the results of what has been done, to keep the percentage 
that has been found good, and to discard the great bulk that has 
proved extravagant, inefficient, and un-Am oy 

The Syracuse speech of the titular head of Vermont's Repub- 
lican State committee is particularly timely when the committee 
is itself faced with the problem of selecting a temporary head, 
and the Governor plainly indicates what he thinks the members 
of the State committee should do, although he naturally did 
not mention the impasse into which it has been forced by the 
failure of the “silk shirts” to agree with the “blue shirts”; he 
did not say specifically that the Republicans are begin- 
ning to offer themselves for leadership and that some of the older 
Republicans do not seem ready to let go. 

The Governor's speech ought to be read in full by every mem- 
ber of his own State committee. It also furnishes a mode! plan 
for reshaping other party committees and their policies, It is a 

t and epochal Republican document and “tells the 
world” why Vermont stands firm on its Republican foundations. 


Reorganization of Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND'S 
SPEECH ON REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, recently there appeared in 
the Boston American an article written by Prof. Robert E. 
Rogers, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with 
reference to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. CoPE- 
LAND] and his speech on the proposal to reorganize the 
Federal judiciary. I ask that the article may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My personal opinion is that the best speech yet made on the 
Supreme Court reform measure was made yesterday by Senator 
COPELAND, of New York. It dealt with something more than the 
mere issues of the day, however pressing. It transcended the 
dilemma whether the President's original Court- measure 
or the spurious, so-called compromise measure should pass. It 
transcended the peculiar character of this present administration. 
It went back to the fundamentals of the matter. It was a speech 
that good Democrats of the party’s old tradition—and good Re- 
publicans as well—could endorse. 

There is no need, by the way, for the Republicans to be doing 
anything to kill the bill except, perhaps, to stand ready with their 
votes. The Democrats are doing the job along lines which even 
the most hard-bitten Republicans can applaud. Senator COPELAND 
was speaking for both parties, for all except the New Dealers. 

PRESENT COURSE DESTROYING PARTY 

What marked the speech was its dispassionate, even disinterested 
appeal by the Senator for the President to back up two things long 
fundamentally a part of our political system: First, the consti- 
tutional limitations on the President’s office; and, second, the 
solidarity of the Democratic Party. It rebuked his obvious deter- 
mination to read all officeholders who are not primarily New 
Dealers out of the party which nominated him and gave him his 
chance. 

Of the two that appeal to the President to remember his posi- 
tion seemed to me the most serious and most moving. Inevitably 
it was mixed with the warning that his present course was 
destroying the party. 
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“The President still has it in his power to retain the friendship 
and respect of good Democrats who are on the way to being 
grieved in spirit and permanently estranged from him. Let the 
President drop the Court proposal, leave it to the Congress to 
formulate legislation and place upon this body equal responsi- 
bility with himself in establishing a fiscal policy for the speedy 
solution of what otherwise may become an impossible problem. 
The President is not the legislative branch of the Government; 
it is for us to pass the laws. The President is not the judicial 
branch of the Government; it is for the judges to pass upon our 
acts. I beg the President to be the President, the leader of the 
great majority of our population, but most earnestly I beseech 
him to meet us half way in our endeavors to be useful public 
servants.” 

WORTHY OF TIMES OF OLD DEMOCRATS 

Those words, it seems to me, are in the great traditional spirit 
of constitutional debate. They are worthy of the times of those 
great Democratic Presidents who today, Senator CorrLanp adds, 
:are obviously being relegated to obscurity—Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, and Wilson. They are not partisan but American. 

The whole speech brought home to all of us those things we 
have forgotten or ignored. It brought out into the open the 
accusation of experienced and ripened legislators that so much 
of the New Deal legislation was prepared hastily by amateurs 
and was forced down the throats of the Congress on administra- 
tion “must” orders. “Who wrote the judiciary reform bill?” the 
Senator asked an authority in administration circles. “The 
juvenile mentalities", was the reply. 

SILENT OPINION BACK OF IT ALL 

Meaning, obviously, Professor Frankfurter's bright young law- 
yers. He reminded the Senate that behind the administration's 
lash, the Farley patronage pressure, was a great mass of silent 
opinion preparing to punish with its votes those politicians who 
are more afraid of the President than the voters. It was a needed 
reminder. 

“Let me warn you members of what was once a united and 
invincible party that disaster is not far ahead of us. Who is 
going to pay the debt of $40,000,000,000? Who is going to finance 
the care of half a dozen million persons now on relief? Who 
is going to end the increasingly complex war between labor groups 
on the one hand and between capital and labor on the other? 
* © è Mr. Roosevelt has it within his power at this very 
moment to reunite his party and to reestablish the Democratic 


That is good politics, good legislative advice, good constitu- 
tionalism. It ought to penetrate even the President's self-confi- 
dence. 

Well, Senator Coretanp has warned him that ruin is not im- 
possible, nor even far distant. 


Boy Scout Jamboree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL CUMMINGS AT THE BOY 
SCOUT NATIONAL JAMBOREE 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the address of welcome de- 
livered by Hon. Homer Cummings, Attorney General of the 
United States, at the opening session of the National Jam- 
boree of the Boy Scouts of America in Washington, June 
30, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Allen, distinguished officials and members of 
the Boy Scouts of America, the President of the United States 
has requested me to deliver the following message: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 21, 1937. 
FELLOW ScCouTS: 

Welcome to Washington. 

I had great pleasure last February in inviting you to hold the 
great National Scout Jamboree here, and now it is an honor and a 
privilege to welcome you to the Nation's Capital. 

How fitting that you should hold this jamboree in Washington, 
with your camp pitched within sight of the White House and the 
Capitol and almost within the shadow of the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Lincoln Memorial. Yours will be a memorable en- 
campment and I know you will draw inspiration from the environ- 


ment and associations that will be yours during your stay in the 
city, 2 
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The impressions which you will carry back to your homes will, I 
hope, be a permanent influence in your lives, for sooner than we 
who are older realize, you will assume the full responsibilities of 
citizenship. I firmly believe that few influences are more helpful 
in teaching self-reliance than is the influence which surrounds the 
youngsters enrolled in the Boy Scouts—and a preliminary training 
in self-reliance is surely an invaluable asset to those who a few 
years hence will assume all the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship, 

I have often expressed the conviction that there are many thou- 
sands of men throughout our country who are better citizens to- 
day because in boyhood they had enjoyed affiliation with the Boy 
Scouts, And so I like to think that the ideals of scouting are not 
simply ideals for boys. Honor, honesty, straightforward dealing, 
and a spirit of helpfulness toward others are ideals for men, and 
there is a better prospect that we shall find these characteristics 
in the men of the future if they are inculcated in boyhood 
through membership in the Boy Scouts. 

With these thoughts in mind I bid all Scouts a welcome to 
Washington. I trust that your sojourn will be a pleasant one and 
that as a result of your rich and varied experiences here at the 
seat of government you will be better Scouts and more stalwart 
citizens in the years to come. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


You are encamped at the feet of shrines erected to the memory 
of those who performed glorious deeds in the public service. 
Your tents dot the land upon which have trod the feet of our 
most eminent patriots. Even the river which borders these hal- 
lowed grounds holds for us all a deep significance. Tonight, as 
the peaceful Potomac glides by your campground and on to the 
sea, there is typified in its steady movement from the freshets in 
the hills the inevitable march of youth. 

You have pitched your tents within the shadows of the past. 
This place is sacred with tradition, and yet for 10 days you will 
live in the midst of a modern whirl, on a patch of ground sur- 
rounded by the surging, busy life of the Capital. But over you 
each night will float a carpet of eternal constellations symbolic 
of the simple, basic truths upon which the Boy Scouts of America 
was founded. 

Like many visitors to Washington you will scurry from building 
to building, from monument to museum. In days to come you 
will be asked by the Scouts back home and by those who made 
your trip possible, just what Washington meant to you. Let me 
leave with you this thought. Washington is a city of symbols. 
Do not be content to ascend the Washington Monument without 
at the same time catching something of the spirit which inspired 
that monument. Do not leave the shrine of the Great Emanci- 
epee without resolving to do your part in the emancipations yet 

come. 

You are encamped in a setting of complexity. Here you may 
feel the pulse of a giant among the nations—hear the beat of its 
heart. We are a people in transition. We are continuously work- 
ing out a civilization. You share it. You will improve upon it. 
That is the undimmed glory of youth. That is the challenge of 
our times, 


German Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON, F. RYAN eo a OF WISCONSIN, JUNE 
27, 1937 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, on June 27 last 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] delivered 
an address before the Federation of German-American So- 
cieties in Milwaukee, Wis., on the subject of “The Splendid 
Contribution of German Americans to America and Wis- 
consin.” I ask unanimous consent that the address may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SPLENDID CONTRIBUTION OF GERMAN-AMERICANS TO AMERICA AND 
WISCONSIN 


Yesterday I was on an island in Chesapeake Bay, in the com- 
pany of the President of the United States. As you know, various 
Members of the House and Senate have been visiting with the 
Chief Executive down there for the last several days. Everyone 
was having a delightful time, and I would have been very pleased 
to have remained there until this evening; in fact, as one of the 
board of directors of the Jefferson Islands Club, I suppose it was 
more or less my duty to remain. However, several months ago I 
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received an invitation from your ent, Bernhard Hofmann, 
extended to me through your ge postmaster, John Fleissner, 
and our ex-Governor Al. Schmedeman, requesting that I attend 
this picnic given by the Wisconsin Federation of German-American 
Societies. I was very happy to accept that invitation to be here 
with you today, even though it required a long airplane journey 
to make connections. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity on this occasion to ex- 
press my appreciation for the great contribution German-Ameri- 
cans have made to our country, to our State, and to the city of 
Milwaukee. 

Because people from so many countries of the world made this 
their adopted land, we have been called the “great melting pot.” 
We are all proud that we are privileged to be American citizens, 
We are proud of this Nation and its accomplishments. We could 
not have made this great progress, however, unless there had 
been some very fine strains of nationality which went into that 
melting pot. All American citizens, no matter what their racial 
antecedents might be, should be thankful because of the prom- 
inence of Germans as a formative element of our people. Theirs 
has indeed been an important participation in the labors of peace 
and the burdens of war of this country. Their record is indeed 
a noble record. Their political, moral, educational, and social 
influence in the make-up of American citizenry has been a very 
fortunate contribution. 

There have been Germans in this country from the time that 
Europeans settled in this country. We find them at Port Royal, 
8. C., in 1562; at Jamestown in 1566; and at New Amsterdam— 
in fact, in all parts of the eastern seaboard at a very early date, 
The first permanent German settlement was at Germantown, Pa., 
in 1683. By the time of the outbreak of the Revolution more 
than one-tenth of the white population were men and women 
of German blood. The mere mention of the names of Ludwig, 
Mithlenberg, and Herkimer bring to mind the splendid services 
of these great men. Congress decided on May 22, 1776, to raise 
a German regiment consisting of four companies from Pennsyl- 
vania and four from Maryland; the officers and men were all of 
German blood. It is noteworthy that practically all of Wash- 
ington’s personal bodyguard were Germans. But, of course, no 
mention of great men who participated in the Revolutionary War 
could be made without proclaiming the contribution and services 
of Baron von Steuben, the drillmaster of the American Army. 
He went to Valley Forge when the spirit of the Army was at its 
lowest ebb. The original force of 17,000 had dwindled to a little 
more than 5,000. These American soldiers were poorly armed, 
clothed in rags, and were in an almost demoralized condition, 
with very little discipline. Von Steuben's German military train- 
ing was of tremendous help to the American Army, in which he 
became a major general. When the siege at Yorktown took place, 
Steuben was the only American officer who had been present at 
a siege, and his experience was of great service. Even the 
French troops under Rochambeau at Yorktown contained a large 
number of German soldiers and some German regiments. 

George Washington, to his dying day, expressed his great ap- 
preciation for the services of Baron von Steuben, but it was only 
recently that there has come to light the letter which he wrote to 
him on the very day he was resigning his commission as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

With the coming in of the Roosevelt administration, Col. 
Edwin A. Halsey was selected as Secretary of the Senate. The 
librarian at that time was James D. Preston. They conceived 
the idea that an examination should be had of the old files of 
the Senate, which had been stored for many generations in the 

art of the Capitol immediately under the roof, which in a 
jee we might designate as an attic. I happened to be seated 
in the Senate alongside of Majority Leader Robinson when the 
Secretary came in with much excitement to exhibit a letter 
which had just been discovered in the files. It was the letter 
which Washington wrote to Baron von Steuben on December 23, 
1783. I experienced a great thrill as I held in my hand this 
document which had been lost for so many years. I have had 
a copy made of this famous letter, and have had it framed; and 
I am taking this occasion to present it to the Federation of 
German-American Societies, so that you may realize the great 
admiration and esteem with which the Father of his Country 
held this German soldier. Permit me at this time to read it to 


you. 

“Although I have taken frequent opportunities, both in public and 
private, of acknowledging your great zeal, attention and abilities 
in performing the duties of your office; yet I wish to make use of 
this last moment of my public life, to signify in the strongest 
terms my entire approbation of your conduct, and to express my 
sense of the obligations the public is under to you, for your faith- 
ful and meritorious services. 

“I beg you will be convinced my dear Sir, that I should rejoice 
if it could ever be in my power to serve you more essentially than 
by expressions of regard and affection—but in the meantime [ 
am persuaded you will not be displeased with this farewell token 
of my sincere friendship and esteem for you. 

“This is the last letter I shall ever write while I continue in 
the service of my country—the hour of my resignation is fixed 
at twelve this day—after which I shall become a private citizen 
on the banks of the Potomack, where I shall be glad to embrace 
you, and to testify the great esteem and consideration with which 

I am—my dear Baron 

Yr most obed and affec’e servant 
G. WASHINGTON 
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The Hon'ble 

Maj. Gen’l Baron Von STEUBEN.” 

While the Nation at large has benefited by reason of the emigra- , 
tion of men and women of German blood to this country, certainly 
no State has profited more than Wisconsin. The military expedi- 
tions which were incident to the Black Hawk War in 1832 opened | 
up Wisconsin for settlement. Although Father Marquette’s Jour- 
nal had made mention of it, the mineral wealth and fertility of | 
our soil and the pleasures of our climate became known through | 
the militia from the various States that took part in the Black 
Hawk expedition. 

The population of Wisconsin in 1830 was only 3,635, in 1840 it 
had increased to 30,945, in 1850 it was 305,901, and in 1900 the 
census showed our population to be slightly over 2,000,000, of 
which 34.3 percent was of German blood. It, therefore, is certain 
that German emigration contributed a larger share to our citizen- 
ship than that from any other country. The first German in 
Milwaukee probably was Wilhelm Strothmann, who came in 1835, 
In 1843 to 1844, from 1,000 to 1,400 Germans arrived at Milwaukee 
every week during the summer months. The first German weekly 
was established in 1844, and the first German singing society was 
started in 1847, while the famous Milwaukee Musikverein was 
founded on May 1, 1850, and the first Turnverein in 1852. 

The Wisconsin soil and climate closely resembled what Germans 
had left at home. The products of the soil, such as wheat, rye, 
and oats, were practically the same. Here there was no State debt. 
Our constitution was liberal to foreigners, and they could become 
voters in a short period of time. The land which had been granted 
to the State by the Federal Government was sold at a cheap price 
to all who desired to farm, and Wisconsin has never had better 
farmers than those of German extraction. Milwaukee came to be 
called the German Athens, because of the numerous musical and 
literary activities carried on in this city. At this period, we must 
confess, in most American cities there was a rather low plane of 
culture. The Germans furnished brawn, brain, and blood in the 
upbuilding of this great Nation. 

To a considerable extent we patterned our schools after the 
German schools. The influence of the technical schools in Ger- 
many was very great in our State, for these schools were very 
efficient and sent out well-trained men, who excelled in such 
technical branches as bridge building, engineering, chemical indus- 
tries, the manufacture of musical and scientific instruments, 
and tanning. These immigrants or their descendants established 
manufacturing plants in our cities, while the German farmer was 
making a great success in our rural areas. As a farmer he was 
& hard worker, he rotated his crops so as not to exhaust the land, 
and he was economical, satisfied with a simple diet and plain 
furniture. He was considerate of his livestock and raised a large 
family, who helped him on the farm. The large barns and neat 
houses, the cleanliness, and substantial prosperity of much of the 
agricultural sections of Wisconsin are due to the contribution of 
our citizens of German blood. 

I could not begin to mention the numerous men of German 
blood who have been outstanding in Wisconsin, but as an ex- 
ample of the kind of citizens they were, we can invite the atten- 
tion to Carl Schurz, This great German-American arrived in the 
United States only a few weeks before the death of Daniel Web- 
ster. He came to Wisconsin and took up his residence in 1855 
in Watertown, where he purchased an 89-acre farm. It was nat- 
ural that Schurz would be attracted to our State because of its 
many German immigrants who had brought with them their so- 
cieties, their festivals, and their spirit of gemiitlichkeit. He had 
hardly arrived before he became active as a citizen. Frémont 
defeated Buchanan in Wisconsin in 1856 largely due to the 
influence of Schurz. He became a candidate for lieutenant goy- 
ernor in 1857. Most German-Americans had joined the Demo- 
cratic Party because of the generous attitude this party had 
toward citizens of foreign birth, and especially toward the Ger- 
mans and the Irish. However, Schurz embraced the Republican 
Party, and, although all of the others on his ticket were elected, 
he was defeated by a somewhat narrow margin, undoubtedly due 
to the influence of the “Know Nothing” movement. He became 
delegate at large to the Republican National Convention in 1860 
and was of the Wisconsin delegation and was also a 
member of the committee on resolutions. Although he opposed 
the nomination of Lincoln, he became an ardent advocate of his 
election, and his speeches were of great influence, especially 
among those of German ancestry. He was appointed Minister 
to Spain, and then, as you know, served with distinction in the 
Northern Army. 

After leaving Wisconsin he was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1869, and afterward became Secretary of the Interior. 
He was the first United States citizen of German birth to fill a seat 
in any President’s Cabinet. However, Schurz stands out not be- 
cause of his activities as a member of any political party, but rather 
for his independence of thought and his hatred and disdain for 
official corruption of any kind. American citizens of German an- 
cestry in this country have always been tolerant; they have been 
strong for personal liberty. Prohibition made no hit with them. 
They believed in religious tolerance, and the German Lutherans 
and German Catholics find it difficult to understand why ple 
aoua be persecuted in any Nation because of their e 

lief. 

America is proud that men and women of German blood came 
in such large numbers to this country. We have had a finer 


Nation in which to live by reason of the splendid contribution 
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which they have made. Those of you here today who have Ger- 
za blood flowing in your veins should indeed be proud of your 
eritage. 


Tribute to Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH F. O'CONNELL, BOSTON, JUNE 12, 1937 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by former Representa- 
tive Joseph F. O’Connell at the unveiling of a tablet to 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, in Boston, June 12, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JosePpH F, O'CONNELL Pays FINE TRIBUTE To CAPT. JEREMIAH 
O'BRIEN— FORMER CONGRESSMAN REVIEWS WAR OF REVOLUTION AND 
POINTS OUT CONTRIBUTION OF NATIVES OF IRELAND AND THER 
DESCENDANTS—EARLY HISTORIANS OF AMERICA IGNORE IRISH 
CHAPTER 
The following oration was delivered by Joseph F. O'Connell at 

the unveiling of the tablet to Capt. Jeremiah O'Brien, at the Hall 

of Flags, Statehouse, Boston, June 12, 1937: 

Massachusetts has determined that, in the march of time, the 
achievements of her heroes shall not be lost in the oblivion of the 
past, and today dedicates in enduring bronze this tablet to the 
memory of Capt. Jeremiah O'Brien, a Massachusetts naval hero of 
the Revolution, who won the first battle of the sea, on June 12, 
1775; who captured the first enemy flag in battle on either land or 
sea; and who was the first naval commissioned officer and com- 
mander in chief of the Navy of Massachusetts in the war for 
independence and of the Revolution. 

She proclaims to the world, on this anniversary of the Battle of 
Machias, that she celebrates the day by recalling, through this 
official action, her proud claim that it was a native-born citizen 
of Massachusetts who first challenged England’s power of the sea. 

This State is proud of the fact that it was off her shores that 

an English flag was first hauled down, after a sea battle in which 
the might of the British Empire had been successfully resisted. 

Cooper, in his Naval History of the United States, called the 
battle off Machias the Lexington of the seas, and so it has been 
accepted by critical historians, and it is most appropriate that 
O'Brien's success should be thus known. The Battles of Lexington 
and Machias are much alike. In each instance the regular force 
of the British had gone to attack the citizens of Massachusetts; in 

n to Sigg, srt wc Ment opr at Machias to 
intimidate and to secure the furnishing of lumber for the en- 
trenchment of the British troops in Boston. The British were 
beaten in both battles—on land by the embattled farmers, and 
on sea by Jeremiah O’Brien and his intrepid crew, after a bloody 
battle. 

O'Brien's victory—not alone in the personal odds him— 
was graphically described by former Secretary of the Navy John D. 
Long, when he said: “It was the first challenge of the infant 
American Navy to the giant, and almost omnipotent, naval power 
ot Great Britain.” 

Again, it is quite fitting that this tablet to Capt. Jeremiah 
O'Brien should be placed in this beautiful setting with those 
whose work portrays the Revolutionary spirit; with Otis defying 
the might of Britain before the Supreme Council; with Paul Re- 
vere carrying the news of the approach of the British to Lexing- 
ton; and the citizens of Boston, under the leadership of Sam 

Adams, casting the offensively taxed tea into the waters of Boston 
Harbor. 

Fair-minded people may ask why the activities of men like 
Jeremiah O'Brien have not been more generally known to the 
generation of today. This question is a fair one. There are many 
reasons for the failure to properly honor such a hero. One of 
them is the innate modesty of a real patriot who, having been 
called upon by his country, goes on his way and accomplishes his 
task, and when it is over, resumes his place in the life of his 
community—not looking for the plaudits of others. A better 
answer, however, is that given by Harvard University when, only 
last week, through a committee of its faculty and officers, they 
severely criticized the public’s attitude toward American history. 
This committee said: “One result of this ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to American history is the lack of resistance of even well- 
educated persons to various forms of propaganda which would 
have them conceive ‘Americanism’ in term of class, party, sec- 
tional, racial, or religious affiliations. Whatever its cause, Ameri- 
can ignorance of American history and literature, of the arts in 
this country, and of American intellectual development is deplor- 
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able and even dangerous for the future. Unless citizens of a 
democracy are aware of the means by which their country has 
become what it is, the efforts and sacrifices that have been made 
in the past to secure liberty and opportunity for the present, they 
are apt to exchange their birthright for the proverbial mess of 
pottage. Unless they understand the genesis of various abuses 
which afflict the country today, they are not likely to choose intel- 
ligent means to rid themselves of these abuses.” 
BELATED RECOGNITION 

This plain-spoken indictment which they rightly call the “ig- 
norance and indifference” of the American people of their own 
history is most eloquently substantiated in this belated recogni- 
tion to Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien. 

Jeremiah O’Brien was the son of Maurice O’Brien. The latter 
came from Ireland, apparently exiled because of his activities in 
fighting back the oppressions and tyrannies of England in her 
attempt to conquer Ireland. 

After landing in Boston, he settled in Kittery, then part of 
Massachusetts. As time went on, six sturdy sons were born to 
him, the oldest of whom was Jeremiah. 

In the far-flung Province of Massachusetts in those days was 
included the present State of Maine, and in the course of years 
Maurice O'Brien joined a group that settled in Machias, which 
soon became an active and growing community. They were sturdy 
men, who were ready and able to hew out of the wilderness an 
abode for themselves. 

The family of Maurice O’Brien became famous and have filled 
a large space in the maritime history of the struggle for liberty— 
indeed, few, if any, American families of the Revolutionary period 
can approach it. Sherman says the moment the news of the 
outbreak of the Revolution reached the little frontier settlement 
of Machias “none were more earnest and fearlessly outspoken in 
protesting against the in tyranny of the British Govern- 
ment than Maurice O'Brien and his sturdy sons.“ Into the minds 
of his six boys Maurice O’Brien had instilled his long-cherished 
hatred of the Government from whose oppression he had fled many 
years since; and they were, quite naturaily, aroused to the highest 
pitch of indignation when the news of Lexington and Concord 
reached Machias. That this spirit of resistance to tyranny and 
oppression was of no incidental significance, it might be well at 
this time to recall that among the effects which Maurice O'Brien 
brought with him from Ireland to this country was an old portrait 
of Brian Boru, one of Ireland’s ancient hero kings, who defeated 
the Danes in the Battle of Clontarf, driving them out of Ireland. 
This portrait was cherished by him and is still a treasured me- 
mento and with its motto, which, translated, means “Strength 
from Above.” In this way may be easily discerned the reason for 
the courage and faith that possessed him and his sons in their 
struggle for liberty. It was in their blood. 

Massachusetts at that time, separated from England by the wide 
Atlantic, became a fruitful ground for those who disliked English 
government and who believed in a new theory that people had a 
right to rule themselves. 

Early differences between the provincial governments began to 
assume serious aspects under the leadership of Elias Cooke. The 
right of the people to govern themselves had been boldly asserted 
by Sam Adams in the commencement address delivered by him 
in 1740 at Harvard College when he justified the right of the 
Commonwealth to resist British power. 

James Otis, whose burning eloquence seems to leap out of the 
painting above in this hall, before the supreme judicial court, had 
denied the right of the British Government to issue the writs of 
assistance, basing his argument on the natural law. These writs 
enable the customs officers to enter warehouses and private dwell- 
ing houses in search of contraband. Appearing on the scene of 
those days came John Adams. 


FORESAW FUTURE GREATNESS 


He it was who first and most clearly foresaw the future greatness 
of an American republic and envisioned its destiny. Writing of 
the character of the incoming people to the shores of Massachu- 
setts at that time, he prophesied that in another century the 
Colonies would outstrip England, saying, “Should this be the case, 
since we have all the naval stores of the Nation in our hands, it 
will be easy to obtain the mastery of the seas, and the united force 
of all Europe will not be able to subdue us.” Adams entertained 
the prospect of a powerful American republic, entirely free from 
Europe, and equalizing in all its force and influence the leadership 
of Europe. All that was required was sufficient support from the 
pecple themselves. 

What a source of encouragement and support was the presence 
of such families like those of John Sullivan and Maurice O’Brien, 
who, understanding perfectly the visions of Adams, delayed not in 
putting into quick action those forces that ultimately brought the 

dream of Adams into the world's fullest realism in the establish- 
monet of a real republic in our western continent. Adams believed 
in an independent Commonwealth from the first until the last. 
He was undoubtedly the best mind in Massachusetts. He was un- 
compromising when he asked: “When, before the present epoch, 
have 3,000,000 people full power and a fair opportunity to establish 
the wisest and happiest government that human wisdom can 
contrive?” 

Adams became a leader of his people because, as a whole, he 
reflected their dearest heartthrobs. Now wholly accepted by many 
of his own class, he was loyally supported by those who, like 
O'Brien, loved liberty and hated tyranny of Government by oth- 
ers. Adams, in Boston, t liberty, touched as by an electric 
spark the souls of men like Jeremiah O’Brien and John Sullivan. 
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Sullivan was a leader who became one of Washington's trusted 
generals in the 7 years’ dreary struggle to attain our independ- 
ence; but, as important as was the victory of Sullivan, that of 
O’Brien in the first battle of the seas, when viewed in the light 
of past events, and their value, it is reasonable to assert that the 
latter’s achievement was of transcendent worth to the patriots’ 
cause. The spontaneous and loyal support of 
found many similar instances all over the x 
May not this monument thus erected at this time be the enter- 
ing wedge for a research movement that will 
perfect understanding of those who made this Republic? 
should not be written with the motivating orifying 
particular fayorite—rather should it be an accurate portrayal of 
peoples and events. If the American colonists at the time that 
Adams and his friends were proclaiming the principles of liberty 
and self-government were composed entirely of Englishmen, let 
us have the facts. If, on the other hand, English immigration 
into the Colonies stopped in 1640—as has been told to us by the 
3 English authority on Colonial Government (Sir Herbert 
er) in an address delivered on the occasion of the tercen- 
tenary celebration of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, on Boston Common, in 1929—and that after 1640, there was 
an exodus of many of the Puritans of that day back to England; 
and if, in place of the English who were not coming after 1640 
there did come into these provinces thousands of people from 
elsewhere; and if Adams and Otis preached the doctrines of lib- 
erty, is it not better for a correct understanding of subsequent 
events to know that the people to whom they preached and an- 
nounced these doctrines had come from Ireland; and, if not from 
Ireland, from whatever place they did come? There is no reason 
to question the statement that there was a large immigration of 
Irish into Boston and, in fact, into all the Colonies prior to the 
breaking out of the Revolution. 


TRISH OF BOSTON 


The first substantial accretion of native Irish to the population 
of Boston occurred in Cromwell's administration when, in 1654, 
he began exiling the Irish. 

Boston then was a straggly little port with less than 3,000 
inhabitants, and barely 22 years had elapsed since it was first 
settled. It was in the fall of 1654 when the ship Goodfellow, 
Capt. George Dell, arrived with about 250 Irish on board. : 

It is interesting here to note that the original papers of the ship 
Goodjellow, with a complete listing of its human cargo, was in 
the possession of Frederick Kidder, Esq., of Boston, 200 years 
later, and are available to those interested in actualities. 

Old records indicate clearly that the practice of changing 
original family names, due to the Statute of Kilkenny, to those of 
so-called English origin began early. Unfortunately, it still per- 
sists, 

This original Irish stock in Boston was prolific, that being a 
rather outstanding characteristic of the durable race. And, as the 
years lengthened, the Irish in Boston increased. As early as 1723, 
there was an Irish church in Boston. It was a congregational- 
controlled church, a spiritual and canon-law organization unto 
itself, selecting its own pastor and cheerfully worshiping without 
let or hindrance. 

We must consider this background in order to understand the 
real story of Jeremiah O'Brien. Our standard histories tell of the 
discontent here against British domination, and a fair student 
surely will declare that all the utilities of spirit, mind, and body, 
expressed in word and deed, bore all the symbols and tokens of 
the Celt and the Gael who, for five centuries, had fought the same 
enemy, and cherished and longed for the opportunity to overthrow 
their ancient and hated foe. 

Bear in mind that the accretion to the population of the town 
of Boston in 1654, in the persons of 250 stalwart fighting men, 
was a gain of close to 30 percent in numbers. Boston then had 
about 1,500 adult males, with fewer than 3,500 women and grow- 
ing children. This infusion of a stock naturally committed to 
the principles of smiting tyranny was a tremendous impetus to 
the spirit of independence early discerned by English writers of 
the period. Naturally, many of the exiles, in service here, became 
known by new names, a custom which persists. But plenty of 
proof shows origins of the infusers of life in the soul of liberty. 

The O'Briens were outspoken in their contempt for the many 
petty acts of tyranny at London and Boston. They, and most of 
the Machias settlers, were in accord. They cheered Otis and Adams 
and other early resisters; they spoke against the stamp tax and 
the tea tax and other imposts, and the Royal Governor and his 
clique kept increasing pressure. Machias lumber was banned, ex- 
cepting under onerous conditions, and a well-known Tory mar- 
plot, Ichabod Jones, of Boston, was instrumental in bringing mat- 
ters to a head in June of 1775, 2 weeks or more before the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. He had taken his two vessels, the Unity and 
Polly, to Machias with provisions and supplies and to secure lum- 
ber, under official license and terms, for the British troops in 
Boston. To the dismay of the townsfolk, the Jones vessels were 
convoyed by the armed schooner Margaretta, of the Royal Navy, 
commanded by Commander Moore, a nephew of High Admiral 
Graves, of the Royal Fleet in Boston. 

Jones, quite arrogant, called the attention of the people to 
the war craft, and declared that he was going to trade only with 
Loyalists. He demanded that the people take down the Liberty 
pole that they had erected and cease rebellious talk. The British 
commander added his warning and threatened to fire upon the 
town. It was quickly voted to defy such orders, and the Liberty 
pole was guarded. The town leaders were the beloved parson, 
John Lyons; the aged warrior, Ben Foster; an old Quaker, David 
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Gardner; and the doughty Maurice O'Brien. The alr was charged 
with danger; but 2 days passed with threats and talk, and then 
came Sunday, with all at church, including the British naval 
Officer. The sermon was pungent, and John O’Brien was found 
seated behind Moore, gun in hand, ready for any trickery. Com- 
mander Moore fied to his schooner and sailed down the river, leav- 
ing a stern warning that the pole must come down or he would 
return. Jeremiah O’Brien, sensing trouble, had sent as far as 
Jonesport for ammunition. 
FIRST NAVAL BATTLE 


At dawn he and his men began discharging Jones’ vessels over 
the owner's protests, and then Jeremiah actually began his re- 
markable attack on England. 

He called for recruits, and with about 20 old muskets, a dozen 
pitchforks, and some axes and scanty provisions he actually 
sailed in pursuit of the armed vessel. He then was 31; his five 
brothers, Gideon, John, William, Denis, and Joseph, were with 
him, the youngest brother, Joseph, barely 16, hid on board, to 
participate, 

Jeremiah soon caught up with Moore’s schooner and has- 
tened to combat. Moore, at hailing distance, warned him to sheer 
cff or he would fire. “Fire and be damned”, roared Jeremiah, as 
he crashed into the Margaretta. And fire Moore did, killing two 
men, McNeill and Colbroth, first to shed blood and die in the 
first sea fight of the Revolution, as duly and fully related by the 
eminent historians, Cooper and Mackay, leading the early authori- 
ties on the history of the United States Navy. 

At close quarters, O’Brien boarded the Margaretta and captured 
the vessel. Moore fell, dying the following day at Machias, Four 
of his crew perished. Jeremiah, in triumph, returned to Machias 
with his prize. 

His father counseled him. He felt that reprisals would be 
prompt. So Jeremiah at once fitted the Unity and Polly and actu- 
ally went out to sea to intercept and fight the warships he felt 
would be sent. On July 12, 1775, Jeremiah and his absurd fleet 
of two sloops met the British naval vessels Diligence and Tap- 
naquish and actually captured them. 

Proudly he took his prizes to Machias, to the amazement of the 
Continental authorities. O’Brien had shown the Provincial Con- 
gress the best and surest way to strike for liberty—crush English 
shipping; stop supplies reaching the army; build ships; call them 
privateers, if you will; commission them under letters of marque 
and reprisal, The Provincial Congress quickly did so. Soon he 
was commissioned our first naval commander, with the rank of 
captain in the Massachusetts marine. The war was on, and he 
was given the two vessels he had taken as warships. The latter he 
renamed Machias Liberty. With her and the Diligence he began 
to scourge the British. Brother John was his aide. They fought 
many battles, took many prizes, They captured, with the loss of 
only one man, the hated ship Falcon, foe of the Gloucester fisher- 
men. His ability and diligence was so great that three vessels 
were built for him at Portsmouth and Newburyport, and he 
wrought more havoc. 

Fearless and resourceful and of astonishing ability as a mariner, 
the British Government sought him; a price was on his head, as 
on his forebears of old in Ireland, and he answered with more 
blows. The famous Hannibal was built for him, and with the 
heavily armed vessel and a crew of 130 he ravaged British shipping, 
trading, and naval craft, and then came capture and confinement 
in Mill Prison, England, from which he jauntily escaped and 
returned home by way of France. 

His brother, in their Hibernia, kept the O’Brien flag flying, how- 
ever, and war's end found them captains of the Navy. Jeremiah 
O'Brien aided nobly in the work of national founding; John Adams 
consulted him, President Jefferson made him collector of customs, 
and then came the War of 1812. 


WAR OF 1812 


The British came again into O Brien's life. They formally occu- 
pied Machias, but no blood was shed, and eventually the invaders 
went away, not even taking some of Jeremiah O'Brien’s trophies of 
the Revolution of almost 30 years before. 

He and his brothers prospered and multiplied descendants of 
Maurice O'Brien served the new State and the Nation. When 
Jeremiah O'Brien passed to rest, in September 1818, at 74, mourn- 
ing was widespread. His father died on June 4, 1799, at 84. 

The American people for generations have been taught that our 
independence was achieved almost entirely by the efforts of our 
land forces. This is far from the truth. At the time that O’Brien 
captured the Margaretta, Great Britain’s commercial and naval 
vessels comprised over 7,000 vessels of which over 350 were armed. 
The attack on England’s commerce struck the mortal blow to 
British supremacy in America, not Saratoga nor Yorktown. 

The comparative values and amount of work done on sea and 
land must be a matter of surprise. Every reader of American his- 
tory is familiar with the capture of Stony Point and its British 
garrison of 543 men; of Ticonderoga, with its garrison of 50 men; 
of the battle of Trenton, with nearly 1,000 prisoners. But it is 
doubtful if many have heard of the capture of 300 British soldiers, 
with their colonel, in two transports, by the little State cruiser 
Lee, or the 200 Highlanders and 20 army officers, and of the 
Seventy-first Regiment by our Andre Doria, of 24 British Army 
officers by Captain John Burroughs Hopkins’ squadron, of the 
240 Hessians captured by the privateer Mars, of the company 
of dragoons taken by the privateer Massachusetts, of the 63 
Hessian chasseurs made prisoner by the privateer Tyrannicide, 
of the capture of a colonel, 4 lieutenant colonels, and 3 majors 
by the privateer Vengeance, and of the capture of 100 soldiers 
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by the privateer Warren, under Capt. William Burke. We all 
know that W: m took about 1,000 men at Trenton, that 
Gates made some 8,000 prisoners at Saratoga, and that the 
Americans and French secured about 7,000 at Yorktown; but it 
is not so generally known that in the same period fully 16,000 
prisoners were made by our sea forces. 

CAPTAINS OF IRISH BLOOD 


The records of the Massachusetts Historical Society collection, 
now in our State archives, disclose that of over 600 privateers 
commissioned by the Provincial Congress, 199 were captained by 
men of Irish birth or descent, who won many notable battles, 
These men commanded 371 vessels, many of which bore names 
that attested the land from which they came. Eight of them 
carried the proud title of Hibernia, two Wexford, one St. Patrick, 
and many others had distinctly Irish names, such as Lynch, 
Tracy, Moore, St. Mary, etc. 

The damage done by these ships to British shipping was the 
predominating feature of our early sea power. 

These vessels destroyed or captured over 600 vessels. The daring 
and audaciousness of these American seamen had been inspired by 
O'Brien and his certain, sure, and complete victory. John Adams, 
writing in 1780, of the privateers manned by these men, including 
the O'Briens, said, “Some of the most skillful, determined, per- 
severing, and successful engagements that have ever been fought 
upon the seas have been performed by our American privateers.” 

It is noteworthy and gratifying that in this gathering today 
and participating in these ceremonies is the great-grandson of 
John Adams, in the person of our distinguished fellow citizen, 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary of the United States 
Navy. 

Also in this audience today is Thomas P. Cahill, of Somerville, a 
student of American history, particularly of the colonial period, 
through whose investigations and activity the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts passed the resolution to have this memorial of Captain 
O'Brien’s triumphs perpetuated. 

It was no coincidence that came to Jeremiah O’Brien, the son 
of an Irish exile, to strike the first blow at British power on the 
seas. It was his destiny, as it was the destiny of thousands who 
followed Adams and Washington throughout the 7 years—both 
on land and on sea. It was not in their souls to accept the 
British assumption of supremacy. They resented it. 
spurned it. For centuries they had been impatient under it and 
ever-persevering in their denial of it. These exiles knew that 
nothing could be done by complaisance to the English Govern- 
ment. There was in them the instructive Irish love of liberty 
and nationality, and it was in response to these soul-stirring im- 
pulses that they took their stand to establish on these shores a 
Republic dedicated to liberty and independence. 

In the bright firmament of our national heroes, no names will 
shine brighter or with more constancy than the sons of Massa- 
chusetts. Courage of mind and soul, like that of Adams and 
Otis, and the heroism and indomitable courage of body and blood 
like that of the Sullivans and O'Briens, will be ever-inspiring to 
the citizens of this State, and will be a luminous guide to 
preserve the principles of this Republic that they brought into 
life ever protected, despite the attacks of all assailants—from 
either within or without, be they dictators or Communists, or by 
whatever name they may choose. will never permit any 
subversive philosophy to replace that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the principles enunciated in our Contsitution. 
This Republic—the best handiwork of man’s faith in his fellow 
man, must never fall! 

May the enduring bronze of this memorial be a symbol of the 
courage and faith that brought into being our Commonwealth 
and Nation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. ie L. BLACK, OF ALABAMA, JULY 
5, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] on Thursday, 
July 15, 1937, at the University of Virginia forum at Char- 
lottesville, Va., on the subject of the wages and hours of 
labor bill. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Some 7 years ago a successful and highly respected business 
friend of mine suggested to me that I should offer a bill in the Sen- 
ate prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of goods pro- 
duced in factories working excessively long hours. He stated to me 
that it was impossible for one manufacturer, or for one group of 
manufacturers, to work their employees a reasonable number of 
hours if they were compelled to sell their goods in a competitive 
market filled with the goods of other manufacturers working 
employees unreasonably long hours at unreasonably low wages. The 
passage of State laws shortening the hours of employment for the 
workers in one State would not meet the situation, he said, because 
unless other States passed similar laws ri the hours of 
employment, the manufacturers required by State law to work the 
shorter hours could not compete with manufacturers in other States. 

The logic of the position of this Alabama businessman is unan- 
swerable. It clearly illustrates and proves the inadequacy of State 
laws regulating maximum hours and minimum wages in the manu- 
facturing of goods which must and do enter into the stream of 


I have a good friend in Alabama who manufactures the same 
product. This Alabama manufacturer has tried to live up to the 
wage and hours standards fixed by the N. R. A. But what chance 
does he have to continue to pay fair wages and work reasonable 
hours, if he must compete in the market with shirts produced by 
manufacturers in other States paying their workers 8 cents per 
hour? The answer is very clear. The Secretary of Labor produced 
a chart at the hearings on the wage and hour bill before our 
joint committee, showing quite graphically that, after N. R. A. was 
abolished, the firms in the cotton-garment industry which volun- 
tarily maintained the wage and hour provisions of the codes lost 
business to those firms which lengthened the hours and cut the 
wages of their workers. And the chart showed that the employers 
who stretched hours the most increased their business the most. 
Chiseling is costly to the Nation but profitable to the chiseler. 

Only a few days ago I had a protest from a manufacturer claim- 
ing that the proposed Federal law providing minimum wages and 
maximum hours would put his factory out of business. He stated 
that the minimum wage he paid was $6 per week and that board 
could be obtained in the community for from $3 to $5 per week. 
After paying $5 per week board, his worker would have $1 left 
per week upon which to obtain the other necessities of life. 
What contribution can workers make to purchasing the goods of 
the farms and factories of America if, after paying for their board, 
they have left only $52 per year? 

These are not isolated and exceptional instances. They exist 
all over this Nation. Men and women have written me from every 
part of this country giving me such examples of their wages and 
hours. Evidence was submitted to the joint committee consider- 
ing the wage-and-hour bill indicating that wages of less than 
$5 per week could be found throughout the entire country. 

Today when we yet have probably as many as 8,000,000 people 
who are unable to find jobs in private employment, and who 
must be supported by putting a tax upon the product of those 
who do work, many of these millions who are fortunate enough 
to have jobs are compelled to work unreasonably long and un- 
healthful hours. A worker in a middle western State recently 
wrote me that men in his trade are obliged to work from 54 to 
70 hours a week or as he put it “70 to 85 percent of their waking 
hours.” A recent study of an important industry by the Labor 
Department showed that over 30 percent of the workers were 
working in excess of 40 hours per week. Unreasonably long hours 
and wages below a living subsistence level not only impair the 
health and morale of the workers, but in the end they bring 
chaos and destruction to our economic system itself. 

But some professional economists and short-sighted manufac- 
turers say, “If you reduce hours and increase wages, you reduce 
production and bring on the economy of scarcity.” This sounds 
logical at first hearing, because we know that other things being 
equal one man can do more work in 12 hours than he can in 8. 
But can the man working 12 hours per day produce more in 20 
years’ time than he could on an 8-hour day? Do you believe, 
and can any economist prove that our economic society, with 
more than 9,000,000 workers engaged in producing goods for 
interstate commerce, could produce more in 20 years if all worked 
12 hours daily, than they could with an 8-hour day? And would 
the lives of American men and women be made sweeter, happier, 
and more wholesome on the 12-hour day? Several million work- 
ers producing goods for interstate commerce now work more than 
40 hours per week. 
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But even if we ignore the obvious effects of continuous over- 
work and underpay upon the health, efficiency, and working life of 
the worker, we must still consider that tion and subdi- 
vision of labor have enormously increased man’s ability to pro- 
duce. It is estimated that individual productivity—an indi- 
vidual’s ability to produce if given the chance—has increased 
more than 60 percent in the last 20 years. Yet there has been no 
comparable increase in the standard of living of the average man. 
Not only has this great increase in productivity brought no 
economy of abundance to the average man but it has thrown 
millions of workers out of work. And what is even more dis- 
turbing, this great increase in productivity has been accompanied 
by a growing sense of insecurity among all our people, employers, 
Sek And TALEE alten. 
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goods, or a scarcity of labor, but to a scarcity of purchasing power 


workers who have the money to purchase the things they need. 
Economic theory is sound only insofar as 

counts for economic fact. The pseudo-economi 

shorter hours and higher wages reduces production fails to ex 

plain why some workers should be toiling long hours at starvation 

wages when others cannot find work, ee ene 

explain why a third of the population wget: 


this assumption, as everyone knows, is wholly 
I am opposed to any real economy of scarcity as mu 


aggrega 
1929 there were only 3,000,000 people, or one-half as 
1922, who were able to report a taxable income of $5, 


000 or less, 
and the income of this class in 1929 aggregated only $10,000,000,000. 
While the income of the average man was thus being clipped a third, 
or being taken away altogether, what was happening to the big 


incomes? They did not decline. For in 1922 there were 16,000 
individuals who were able to report an income in excess of $50,000 
and the income of this class aggregated $2,000,000,000. And in 1929 


counting the income of those who could discover loopholes in the 
law and escape their taxes. 

This maldistribution of income caused in 1929 a theoretical over- 
expansion in the factory and on the farm, not because the Ameri- 
can people had more than they could consume, but because the 
great mass of American citizens did not have the purchasing power 
to buy what factory and farm could produce, 

Then the economy of scarcity really began. Ten million work- 
ers and later 15,000,000 workers lost all of their income. Business 
reduced its production not because of a scarcity of labor or 
scarcity of factories but because of a lack of demand and a 
scarcity of purchasing power. Production went down and the 
greatest “economy of scarcity” and the greatest waste in all human 
history cast its devastating blight upon all American life. It has 
been estimated that this country has lost since 1929 over $400,- 
000,000,000 worth of production of useful goods and services which 
the people needed. This waste was the result of idle machinery, 
idle plants, idle lands, idle equipment, and rages 


result from shortening the hours or raising the wages by law. 
This economy of scarcity accentuated long hours and further 
degraded the wages below a living 5 until by March 4, 


when President Roosevelt took the oath 
the longest, the wages were the lowest, ant the production of the 
goods and services was the least that this country has seen for a 
long time. Farmers left their cotton, corn, and wheat rotting in 
the fields. 


Farmers, workers, and small business and professional groups 
make up the greater proportion of our population. If farmers 
and workers do not secure adequate income to buy the products 
of farm and factory at fair prices, these products will not and 
cannot be sold. Our business machine produces goods to sell at a 
8 Nothing but purchasers with money will make this busi- 

e run. of the American worker determines 
— 5 price he can pay for the farmer’s product. The price of the 
farmer's cotton, corn, wheat, oats, cattle, and other farm products 
determines the price the farmer can pay for the goods he buys. 
In the modern world the farmer suffers when the town worker 
has no money to buy the products of the farm, and the town 
worker suffers when the farmer has no money to buy the products 
of the factory. 

The governmental program for the last 4 years aims directly 
at increasing the purchasing power of both farmers and workers. 
The farmers of America received in 1936 more than three times 
the income they received in 1932. Their income is still below 
what it should be, and what it must be, and what it will be if 
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this governmental program continues. The income of those wage 


y 
ingly long hours is still not what it should be, what it must be, 
and what it will be, if the present 
carried out. 
About a hundred years ago the English people determined to 
00000000 
to 12 and of children from 12 hours to 10. The historian of that 


period records that this humane legislation was approved by all. 
‘essional > 


but a few manufacturers and so-called prof 

who contended “in a most positive manner that the proposed 
new limitation could not fail to rob them of all possible prafit, 
to raise the price of goods, to lower wages, and to ruin the export 
trade.” Almost identical arguments were advanced less than 20 
years ago by the steel industry against the abolition of the 12-hour 
day. Time has proved the inaccuracy of these dismal and gloomy 
prophesies, condemned in Holy Writ. 

In order to make American business more stable and to make 
American agriculture more secure; to provide more purchasers 
with money for the products of farm and factory; to reduce relief 
rolls and to reduce taxes at the same . 
. O tres services for the health, 
comfort, and happiness of the American people; to raise the 


assure the payment to them 
of a minimum wage adequate to the minimum needs of an 
American citizen. For these objectives millions of Americans who 
love their fellow Americans “have only just begun to fight.” 


The Court in the American System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN, OP 
CONNECTICUT, JUNE 27, 1937 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered over the radio on June 27: 


The bill to liberalize our judiciary is again about to make front- 
page news. 

This proposal when advanced on February 5 was declared to 
have shocked a great many people. It was to have 
shocked a great many Members of Congress. I do not know why. 
This very method of curtailing the dictatorial of the 
Judiciary has been a matter of discussion for at least 2 years. 
But today those who profess to protest this measure cry out, as 
the enemies of the New Deal have cried out since better times 
began to return and their stocks resumed the payment of divi- 
dends, that the President seeks to become a dictator, that Con- 
gress has given over its powers to the Executive. What bunk! 
When, in former administrations, because a Congress has carried 
out the recommendation of a President, has it therefore been 
charged with relinquishing its powers? When, in times past, 
because a President has made recommendations which the Con- 
gress carried out, has he therefore been called a dictator? Oh, 
there have been instances—George Washington was dubbed a 
dictator, so was Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln. Calumny 
was heaped upon Woodrow Wilson. Look up the newspapers of 
his day and read what they printed about Teddy Roosevelt and 
his “Big Stick.” 

Section 3 of article II of the Constitution states explicitly the 
President shall from time to time recommend to the 
consideration of Congress such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient. Is then our Chief Executive to be accused 
of seeking dictatorial when he but follows the mandate 
issued him by the Constitution and which he swore to uphold? 
Such name calling would be amusing, and I could dismiss it 
without comment, except that the term “dictator” disturbs people 
who do not stop to think the subject through. 

3 in Washington to discover that before 

this administration was placed in office by the people, legislation 
was largely dictated by privileged interests. 

I have titled my talk this evening “The Court in the American 


When the founders of our Nation laid down the principles of 
Government, they divided the activity of Government into three 
functions. These functions, while separate, were nevertheless to 
cooperate with each other. There is the Executive, who is the 
captain of ship of state. There is the legislative body, repre- 
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sentative of the people, whose duty it is to write into law formu- 
las for good government, and the demands of the people for 
economic and social rights. And third, there is the judicial 
branch, jealously independent, its members secure in their posts 
during good behavior or, in other words, for life. But the most 
important of these three is the legislative body, because its 
Members are elected by the people at frequent intervals. It is 
com of men and women who are truly representative of 
the people, and who are supposed to express their views and 
their wishes. Most important of all, it is composed of men and 
women who are directly responsible to the people and who can 
be turned out by the people at any election. 

Today, through the Congress, as is proper in a democracy, the 
people of the United States, more than at any other time in the 
history of the Republic, really govern. 

The Executive likewise is elected by the people and is directly 
responsible to them. If his program, if his accomplishments are 
in line with the views of the majority, as was the case with 
Mr. Roosevelt, he may be reelected. Moreover the people give 
him Members for the House of Representatives and the Senate 
who are sympathetic and favorable to his viewpoint, in order 
to help him put his program across. If on the other hand, his 
program is distasteful, his accomplishments are disappointing, 
should he come up for reelection, he is defeated or the people 
refuse to support him in the biennial congressional elections and, 
instead of giving him a cooperative Congress, they elect men 
and women who will frustrate his program. That happened in 
1930 when Mr. Hoover was President. 

These two branches—the executive and the legislative—are truly 
the American legislative system. The one is dependent upon the 
other, but the Congress has more power than the President. The 
President can recommend a piece of legislation. The Congress can 
turn it down. That is the end of it. A Member of Congress can 
propose legislation; Congress can pass it; the President can veto it; 
but does that turn it down? Not at all. The measure can come 
back to Congress and a two-thirds majority of the House and 
Senate can override the President’s veto. Hence, we see, under 
our established and proven system, any thought of dictatorship on 
the part of our Executive is ridiculous. 

For instance, several Congresses approved the prepayment of the 
bonus. Several Presidents vetoed it. Those Presidents were up- 
held, because when the measure was returned to Congress it was 
not possible to secure a two-thirds majority in both Houses to 
override the veto. Were the Presidents who vetoed those bonus 
measures dictators because their Congresses supported their vetoes? 

But how did President Roosevelt fare with his bonus veto? So 
strong was he against the prepayment of the bonus that he went 
to the Capitol and personally delivered his veto message to Con- 
gress. No sooner had he left the Capitol after delivering his veto 
message than the House roll call overriding his veto was begun. 
The Senate that time upheld the President, but a year later both 
Houses of Congress joined in overriding the veto. Who was the 
dictator in that instance, the President or Congress? A dictator 
would have found some method of forcing an unwilling Congress 
to bow to his decree. 

I recall another instance in this same administration when the 
President battled Congress on an important issue and lost. When 
the work relief appropriation bill was up in 1935 there was con- 
siderable clamor in Congress that employees on work-relief proj- 
ects be paid at the rates prevailing in private industry. The 
President took the stand that the Government was not a private 
employer, that the work-relief program could not be likened to a 
permanent industry, that all the Government wanted to do was 
to give these people a subsistence wage to tide them over until 
the time when they could obtain regular work at regular rates of 
pay. For 2 months the work-relief bill was held up for this point 
and the President was overridden by the Congress. 

A few weeks ago a measure relating to veterans’ insurance was 
given a Presidential veto. When it was returned to Congress the 
House and Senate promptly passed the measure over again, disre- 
garding the Presidential veto. This could not happen under a 
dictatorship. It would not be permitted to happen if our Presi- 
dent today were seeking dictatorship. Remember, too, that the 
dictatorships that have sprung up abroad occurred in countries 
which at best had only experimented with democracy. Democracy 
had not been imbedded in the very foundations of the nation as 
is the case with the United States. 

To anyone acquainted with the process of legislation in Con- 
gress it is clearly understandable, so long as our present system 
exists, that no man can set himself up as a dictator. Regardless 
of who p the measure, whether it is contained in a Presi- 
dential message, whether it is offered by the chairman of the 
committee and known to have administrative backing, or whether 
it is proposed by an individual Member of Congress, each measure 
undergoes the same scrutiny, the same analysis, and the same over- 
hauling, regardless of its sponsorship. 

Take this Court proposal, for instance. It was introduced and 
immediately referred to a committee. That committee sought 
the opinions of different Government departments which would 
be interested or affected. Public hearings were then held. Lead- 
ing opponents of the measure as well as of the administration tes- 
tified against the bill. In the meantime individual Members of 
Congress studied the bill. Some of them are now prepared with 
changes and amendments, as happens with all ion. 

Following the public hearings, the committee held executive 
sessions, and for a number of weeks the provisions of the measure 
were discussed, argued, and further analyzed. 
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In this instance the Judiciary Committee, by a vote of 10 to 8, 
adversely reported that measure to the Senate. We do not know 
yet what the action of the House Judiciary Committee will be. 

I have never known a piece of legislation which was voted upon 
by Congress in exactly the form it was introduced. For con- 
gressional laws are not the work of one individual; they are the 
Dae all the men and women elected to represent the American 
people. 

In a body representing so many different interests, so many dif- 
ferent points of view, it is impossible to expect unanimity of 
opinion. The Court bill is now on a tortuous legislative route. 
There are so many possibilities for changes that no one can pre- 
dict how the bill will read if it should be adopted. It is en- 
tirely possible to change it about, so that it will not resemble 
its original form or intent at all. 

In the House of Representatives it must not only be passed 
upon by the Judiciary Committee but perhaps by the Committee 
on Rules as well. In all of this procedure the Members exercise 
their own judgment, and I say this advisedly in spite of everything 
you may have read or heard from the wisecracking editors, col- 
umnists, and publicists who attack the present administration. 

Here is your answer to those who charge dictatorship. On this 
very bill the independence of the Members of Congress has evi- 
denced itself sufficiently to prove to any fair-minded that, 
President or no President, legislation will be adopted only when 
the Congress itself believes in it. 

Quite a different situation has obtained with the judiciary, the 
third branch of government set up by the founders of the Nation. 
Its word has been supreme. Its decisions have been law. Not 
accountable to the people, not responsible to anyone for their 
actions, its members have given themselves privileges, they have 
denied in certain instances rights of justice that men responsible 
to the people would never have dared. 

Let us not fool ourselves into believing that Supreme Court 
Justices were chosen for any other reason than their acts of loy- 
alty to the political party in power when they were named or 
their allegiance to the political philosophy of the President then 
in office. The Justices named by President Harding or President 
Coolidge, Hoover, or Wilson were not strangers to them, Their 
appointments to the bench were recognition and reward. 

This statement does not mean that I frown upon the caliber of 
our Justices. Statesmanship deserves its reward also. And, there- 
fore, we have had—fortunately for the American Republic—Jus- 
tices who typified the essential characteristics of good Ameri- 
canism. 

There have been great Justices, men who served their Nation 
nobly and whose names will be revered by Americans for all time. 
But these great men are the exception rather than the rule. All 
too often men have come to the bench with preconceived ideas as 
to government, as to economics, as to the obligations of society. 
In studying laws, in reviewing cases brought before them, they 
could not release themselves from these preconceived ideas. The 
open mind, which is so necessary an attribute of any man who 
sits on the judicial bench, has been too often missing. 

Not many years after the founding of the Nation we discovered 
that the Supreme Court had created of itself a body whose actions 
could not be affected by public opinion. Instead of cooperating 
with the other two branches of the Government, it was sitting 
in judgment upon them. As far back as 1810 Jefferson foresaw 
the danger of a judicial dictatorship and criticized Chief Justice 
Marshall for “twistifications” in certain cases. Jefferson charged 
that Marshall dexterously reconciled law to his personal biases. 

In 1819 he wrote to Judge Spencer Roane: “The Constitution 
is a mere thing of wax in the hands of the judiciary which they 
may twist and shape into any form they please.” 

More recently, Chief Justice Hughes has remarked: “The Con- 
stitution is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 

If in applying the different laws of Congress to the Constitu- 
tion, to determine whether those laws of Congress were proper 
in view of the wording of the Constitution, we received a unani- 
mous “yes” or “no” from the members of the bench there would 
be no question but that a hard and fast rule of law was being 
adhered to, that in the reading of the Constitution no other 
interpretation could be obtained. But, instead, we have one group 
of Justices saying “yes” and another group of Justices saying 
“no.” Obviously the personal attitudes of the Justices toward 
economic and social problems have governed their interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

In a recent article, Thomas Reed Powell, Langdell professor of 
law at Harvard, states that for 15 years “there has been on the 
Supreme Court a solid of four who by and large have 
been hostile to the exercise of governmental er.“ 

The public is not aware of all the cases which have been con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court during recent years and in which 
the same four have ruled adversely to the same principles which 
underlie the New Deal program, But these were minor cases; the 
principles were there, however, and in each instance it was a case 
of the public good and its protection by the power of the National 
Government. 

It has been charged that nine men determine the course of 
American history. Very frequently it is not nine men but five. 
For instance, the Civil War was precipitated when a majority of 
the Court concurred in the Dred Scott decision. 

I maintain, and there are millions who maintain it with me, 
that the provisions of the Constitution are so elastic, so encom- 
passing, as to permit, with its present amendments, for all the 
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economic and social reform and development the American system 
is craving and the American people are demanding. 

The prophetic insight which inspired the framers of the Con- 
stitution to make it so resilient as to readily meet the constant 
emergencies of a constantly growing Nation was nothing short of 
a miracle. 

Its preamble strikes the chord of national development as the 
people wish it, in firm and unequivocal tones. Its philosophy is 
voiced by “We, the people“, and it permits—nay, it requires—Gov- 
ernment action as we, the people, find it necessary. 

Listen to that preamble. Note its majestic simplicity: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 

ect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
2 and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

I do not believe that preamble was hastily written. I think it 
was the work of many minds, that it was the result of much 
deliberation, that changes were made and remade until just the 
right language was obtained. In these few lines we have the 
philosophy of the American We have the statement that 
this is a democracy dependent upon the will of the people and 
that the people are the Government. We have the statement 
that we want peace within our borders at all times, that under 
all circumstances we want a perfect union, not a conglomeration 
of separate states, as in Europe. We have the statement that the 
general welfare pertaining to everything which affects human 
beings is the concern of the entire Government; or, in other words, 
of “we the people.” It permits the people to do everything they 
think should be done to make for a better system. Everything 
else that follows is mere technicality. 

But I see no way of overcoming the confusion which must result 
when one group of men stick to the letter of the law in violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution, and another group of men find 
that the spirit of the Constitution permits the expression of the 
people's will. 

Actually, control of our law is in the hands of a small group of 
men, who, because of their affiliations, of their preconceived atti- 
tudes, their training, their experience, could never be expected to 
understand or to even recognize the new and growing attitudes 
among the American people—attitudes which had been born out 
of the industrial and social slavery we are now battling to end. 

Opponents of this plan wail that no inkling was given about it 
during the last campaign. Who are those people trying to kid? 
Court decisions, and during the campaign court activities, were 
frequently discussed in newspaper columns, over the radio, and on 
the public platform. The opposition charged that if Mr. Roose- 
velt were reelected he would go after the Supreme Court. Op- 
ponents of this administration pointed with pride to court de- 
cisions invalidating New Deal legislation. They expected the 
people to fall for it, but the people did not. Obviously, they were 
dissatisfied with those same court decisions, else they would not 
have returned this administration to office to continue the work it 
had been doing. The New Deal, which had been frowned upon 
by the Supreme Court, was the issue in the last campaign, and 
the people voted to continue it. 

Regardless of what would have been proposed as the method 
of curbing the self-assumed power of the Supreme Court, the 
opponents of this administration, those same gentlemen and 
ladies who chuckled with glee as they plotted their poisoned 
pay envelope campaign last fall, would shout against the plan. 
Last year they cried out that we would attempt to amend the 
Constitution. We seek the more direct route within the Constitu- 
tion, and now these same people are yapping for an amendment. 

The Constitution was made elastic to cover any emergency 
which might arise in a nation which was growing. We have 
come a long way from the Thirteen Colonies. We have come a 
long way from the days following the Revolution. 

The American people have not stood still. How, then, can 
anyone honestly and with intelligence expect that the routine of 
government, that relations between States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, that relations between employers and employees, between 
the public and public resources, should stand still, or move slower 
than the American people themselves? 

But certain Supreme Court Justices have failed to perceive that 
the changes which have resulted from the economic growth of the 
Nation have made their influence felt in every part of American 
life. 

Hence, we have the disgrace of child labor in this country. 
Hence we have had the of minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour legislation rejected by the courts as un-American, and at a 
later date upheld as constitutional. But in the interim the people 
were denied the benefit of the law. 

Under a system which permits law to be invalidated, and years 
later validated by a reversal of decision, how can we expect 
stabilized justice? 

In 1933 Angelo Herndon had his conviction upheld by a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court. Two months ago the Court reversed 
itself, and again by a divided opinion, Herndon was freed. 

I do not know how to describe the actions of the Supreme Court 
this term, when under the fire of criticism it upheld laws bearing 
the same principles contained in legislation invalidated in previ- 
ous terms. 

To a manufacturer who called on me a few weeks back, I said 
that I was working for an America where every home would have 
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a bathtub. Disgusted, he ied, “Why, they'd use the bathtub 
to plant flowers in.” em arts 

He represents a definite group in this country which thinks that 
way. There are traces of that way of thinking in some of the 
Court opinions adverse to New Deal legislation. 

Our opponents are annoyed, I fear, because we have chosen s0 
distinctly a constitutional method of obtaining our ends. Under 
this bill we do not seek to discard a Justice as soon as he reaches 
the age of 70, despite the fact that private American industry 
thinks a man has outlived his usefulness long before that age. 

Under this bill, should Justices desire to remain on the Bench 
after they have reached 70, we want them to give their counsel, 
and the benefit of their experience and wisdom to the newer men 
who would come in to assist them. 

Almost any day the debate on the measure is expected to start 
in the Senate. The opponents of the bill are prepared to filibuster 
against it. They claim that the majority of the Senate is opposed 
to the bill. Why, then, is it necessary to resort to a filibuster? 
Filibusters are resorted to by the minority opposition as a last 
effort to defeat a measure which they feel can be passed, 

Regardless of the outcome of this issue, I feel that it will have 
had its salutary effect. The American people have learned that 
there is something wrong with our judicial system. The issue 
now is not so much in the hands of Congress as it is in the hands 
of the American people. I believe that the future of the Republic 
requires that we bring our judiciary up to date, not for the mo- 
ment, but for all time. I believe that the progress of America re- 
quires a progressive attitude on the part of all three branches of 
our Government. 


Resources Committee Report Greatest State Docu- 
ment in History of Nation—Responsibility of 
Business Men—Revolutions, Labor, and War 
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ADDRESS BY MAURY MAVERICK BEFORE JUNIOR BOARD OF 
COMMERCE LUNCHEON, LEE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include a speech I made before the Junior Board of Com- 
merce here in Washington today, Thursday, July 22, 1937. 

In this speech I frankly discussed the questions of labor 
along with other problems of the businessmen. 

I mentioned particularly the report of the National Re- 
sources Committee entitled “Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy”, which I believe will probably prove to be the 
greatest state document in our history. I say “state docu- 
ment”, because it is an example of the new kind of document 
now being written. 


“State papers” in the past generally involved some philo- 
sophical theory or vague idea of “liberty.” This report is a 
departure from the old idea and gives the scientific approach 
to modern problems. And all of us know that every day 
science becomes more and more important. 

The speech is as follows: 


IN THE SAME POT AND ON THE SAME SPOT 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I have been invited to speak 
to you, and will do so seriously on what I believe to be important 
issues that face the American people. This country today is beset 
by labor disturbances; there are still ten or more million unem- 
ployed—but as for the number of millions, it doesn't make any 
difference, for we know there are enough millions—and although 
we have what is called “recovery”, we know that none of us is as 
self-satisfied as we were 10, 20, or 30 years ago. Throughout the 
world there are revolutions and wars, and the international situa- 
tion is black. 

You are either businessmen or represent that group, I under- 
stand. Many of you represent big business and large corporations. 
Big or little, and whatever our calling, we are all in the same pot 
and on the same spot. That means we ought to try to work 
things out. 

“BIG” PEOPLE AND PRESS OPPOSE ROOSEVELT—HE GETS ELECTED 

Let us consider first the influence of what is generally known as 
big business men, big lawyers, and such organizations as the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, the United States Chamber 
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communism. What does the magazine Time, which merely re- 
ports the news, say? It says: 

“John L. Lewis is as much a capitalist as Tom M. Girdler. Their 
immediate objectives may differ, but neither could conceive of- 
working for objectives ex within the framework of capitalism.” 


of Commerce, the Liberty League, and the press of the United 
States of America. All of those groups were almost unanimously 
opposed to the election of President Roosevelt—the press by 
circulation was some 86 percent against the election of the 
President. 

What was the result? 

Roosevelt was overwhelmingly reelected. I do not say this in 
order to have a political argument, but to state a fact. 

Let us, without emotion, inquire into the reason for this. 
These groups originally had influence, and have apparently lost it. 
Why? Well, their original influence was based on the rising pros- 

rity of corporations in general, and big business in particular. 
When the bottom fell out the influence went also. 

WE FIND RESOURCES ARE NOT ILLIMITABLE 


And the only reason prosperity had continued for year after 
year had been our seemingly illimitable resources. If land wore 
out, or rivers were used up in developments, forests destroyed, 
there were more resources. Suddenly, a few years ago, we found 
our resources were in a dangerous condition, and that they would 
all be destroyed unless there was national conservation of what 
was left. 

What I say to you is unquestionably factual, and not based on 
any political theory. And since we must all live from these re- 
sources, we should view our problems without political or economic 
bias, And you who are young men may develop intelligent poli- 
cies which will not only save the country in which we live but 
preserve good business and serve the very corporation or corpo- 
rations with which you are connected. 

SCIENCE AHEAD OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 
AND LABOR ORGANIZATION 


In order to thoroughly understand the situation, we must make, 
I think, certain ons. First of all we must admit the ac- 
complishments of science, the march of machinery, and technical 
perfection are hundreds and hundreds of years ahead of business 
management, political institutions, and labor organization. 

Let me repeat this: Science is hundreds and hundreds of 
ahead of business management, political institutions, and 
organization. 

And I think all will agree that if it is possible to have the in- 
telligent coordination of all these forces there is enough of 
resources for all to have plenty. 

So our job is to coordinate these factors, which I believe is pos- 
sible, if we use our heads. 

RESOURCES COMMITTEE REPORT AMAZING—CONCERNS US ALL 

In the last few days the National Resources Committee made 
public one of the most amazing, com ve, and intelligent re- 
ports in the history of nations. The title of this report is Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy—Including the Social Impli- 
cations of New Inventions. 

I shall not discuss it at this point, except to say that every busi- 
nessman in America, every laborer, every teacher, ought to take 
time out to read it. It shows the colossal number of uses to 
which our resources can be put, and the effect of their use and 
the use of inventions upon every phase of our national life. And 
it certainly concerns every person in this room quite directly. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson criticized this report the other day in his 
column by saying that it was gotten out by a bunch of professors, 
and that everything in it is “obvious.” This might be true to Gen- 
eral Johnson, who has had wide experience in industrial problems 
under N. R. A.; the report was not “obvious” to me, and tens of 
millions of other Americans. But admitting the report is obvious, 
the statement of the problems is important, because the people 
may learn what science, invention, and uses of our resources mean 
to our very existence. 

SHUT EYES, CLOSE EARS, OPEN MOUTHS, YELL “COMMUNISM” 


With the idea in mind that we are going to see things scien- 
tifically, let us look at the method usually used to solve our prob- 
lems of today. It has now become a custom not only of busi- 
nessmen, but of labor, to shut their eyes, close their ears, open 
their mouths wide, and shout “communism” at anyone with 
whom they disagree. To this is added, of course, such words as 
“subversive”, “un-American”, and others. 

All of this vicious name-calling solves nothing and proves 
nothing. Neither labor situations nor business difficulties are 
solved by calling names. Some of the conservative newspapers are 
getting bored with that kind of talk, among them even the Wall 
Street Journal. 

WALL STREET JOURNAL CONDEMNS “EMOTIONAL OUTBURSTS” 


For instance, the other day, when a Member of Congress warned 
that vigilantes would be called out against the C. I. O., the Jour- 
nal deplored violence on the part of the Government, citizens, or 
of employers, and referred to the statement as an “emotional out- 
burst.” The editorial concluded by saying “the facts warranted 
no one in asse: the C. I. O. marches under the red banner of 
Soviet Russia”, and continued, “In this matter epithets are, as 
usual, worse than useless.” The editorial con the C. I. O. 
ended by saying that we shall deal with it more effectively and 
more faithfully to Americanism if we keep our mental and emo- 
tional shirts on.” 

Remember, that came from the Wall Street Journal! 


MAGAZINE “TIME” CALLS GIRDLER AND LEWIS CAPITALISTS 
I wonder, too, if the labor situation is going to be settled by 
merely kellowing John L. Lewis and connecting his name with 
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Take another statement 

“Though Bridges is no revolutionist, millions of people 
think he is. At the present moment the favorite method of attack- 
ing C. I. O. is to raise the hoary cry ‘Communism!’ ” 

Time also mentions, incidentally, Harry Bridges is * è in- 
corruptible by cash, favors, or flattery.” 

WASHINGTON POST CASTIGATES HENRY FORD 

Concerning labor, I am going to read a little from a very con- 
servative newspaper, your own Washington Post, and which se- 
verely criticizes Mr. Henry Ford. It says of him: 

“His reply to the N. R. L. B. indicates his ‘unrelenting oppo- 
sition’ * * è and his ‘stubborn fight is likely to lead to an, 
explosion.’ * * * Mr. Ford has taken a position that cannot 
reasonably be maintained.” 

And then the editorial shows that his unbending attitude plays 
into the hands of the radical fringe, resulting in strikes and 
disorders. 

Now, the publisher of that paper, Mr. Eugene Meyer, is an old- 
time conservative, financier, and businessman. Why did his news- 
paper so severely castigate Mr. Ford? 

The answer is that Mr. Meyer knows industrial peace and justice 
is good business. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES—NATIONAL RESOURCES—LABOR—PRESERVE ALL THREE 


You probably want to know, then, what we should do about all 
this. I have my own ideas; and since men like you no 
doubt will help control the economic life of the Nation, I offer you 
a few simple principles you may consider. 

First, you should defend the constitutional civil liberties of all 
classes, including your enemies; 

Second, you should preserve every phase of the natural re- 
sources; and 

Third, you should give your intelligent and sympathetic con- 
sideration to labor, and frankly recognize that collective bargain- 
FFV Let us consider these one 

y one: 

CONSTITUTION FOR ALL—CIVIL LIBERTIES—RIGHT OF ASSEMBLY 


Concerning civil liberties: We speak a lot about the wisdom of 
our forefathers, and usually that conversation is very sentimental 
and vague. We must remember that when the Constitution was 
written there was no Bill of Rights, and that the outcry of 
the people of the new States caused the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights, or of the first 10 amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

You have read them before, but just for convenience I am 
going to read two amendments to the Constitution, the first and 
the fourth. 

The first one concerns liberty of speech and press, assembly 
and petition, and is as follows: 

“AMENDMENT I 


“Co shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” 

“THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO BE SECURE” 


The fourth concerns the right to be secure from unreasonable 
search and seizure, and is as follows: 


“AMENDMENT IV 


“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
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Now, my fellow Americans, I want you to look at this from the 
viewpoint of complete selfishness and good business and not from 
a viewpoint of human rights for someone else. These liberties, 
religious and civil, must be maintained, irrespective of the kind of 
opinion—and this to protect our own right of expression, when 
ours may not be approved of by others. 

When police beat up people because of their opinions, which may 
be right or wrong, they are beating up the Constitution and 
civilized government, and once that is established it is likely to 
happen to anybody, to us, and to organized business as well as 
organized labor. 


Time. It says: 


THE SPIRIT AND STRUCTURE OF GERMAN FASCISM 

Let me read from a very important book, The Spirit and Struc- 
ture of German Fascism, by Brady, wherein several comparisons 
are made: 

“As businessmen haye come more and more to dominate not 
only the economic but all other phases of modern life, they have 
come more and more to think of themselves as the elite. In the 
literature of even pre-Nazi Germany, and in that of contemporary 
America, and this theme runs strong. 
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Fascism, reflecting the opinions of the Union League Club and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, identifies the elite through- 
out with the successful businessman. In this view the remainder 
of the population cannot possibly be ‘free and equal’, since they 
are without talent, without capacity for self-sacrifice, without 
‘honesty and devotion’ to their tasks.“ 

Mr. Brady then shows that in Germany the monopolies have 
gained control of all thought and science, and that everything is 
subordinated to money and this Nazi state. This means that 
science is prostituted, freedom of thought is blotted out, art, re- 
ligion, and culture are made instruments of propaganda and false 
symbols to enslave the minds of the people. In this country the 
American businessman must not make the same mistake, and he 
must remain free by demanding the freedom of all other parts of 
our democratic 

If one wishes to be informed on Germany and learn what fascism 
really is, read it. It should be read, also, to determine certain 
trends in this country. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES—THEIR TERRIFIC DESTRUCTION 


The next thing I mentioned is the matter of national resources. 
We have destroyed and slashed and burned away until this country 
is in a and serious condition. Nearly 200,000,000 of 
acres have either been destroyed or are in the process of destruc- 
tion; with that have gone great forests, rivers, mines, oil, gas, and 
other features of our natural life. 

Now, I mentioned the report of the Natural Resources Commit- 
tee. I have already spoken of it in highly complimentary terms. 
We hear of “great state documents” of the past; they generally 
concerned some philosophical or political theory. 


RESOURCES COMMITTEE REPORT GREATEST STATE PAPER IN HISTORY 
OF AMERICA 


This report, in my opinion, is the greatest state “paper” ever 


written in America, because it is based on science, knowledge, in- 
vention, and the natural resources. It is a thrilling statement— 
where one looks into microscopes and sees millions of molecules 
of human progress, and into telescopes and sees the gigantic possi- 
bilities of our modern life. 

Aside from this report and as far as I know not mentioned in 
it, I am informed that there are now in existence enough patents 
ready to put on the market to displace the labor of six or seven 
million men. Many of these patents have not been released be- 
cause of contracts, and others because of the necessity of new 
capital. Many have been suppressed outright and still others are 
withheld on account of the dire economic effect that they might 
have upon the Nation. 


NO LIMIT TO WHAT MACHINERY CAN DO 


Concerning this report, let us get some of its conclusions in 
our minds. One is that there appears to be no limit to the work 
which might be taken over by machinery. If we think upon that 
a while, we will realize the great importance of it. 

In their report, the committee shows that, aside from mere jobs, 
whether there may be more or less workers, new inventions affect 
all great social institutions. First of all, the family, church, local 
community, and then the State, industry, business, professional 
life, and every phase of labor, 


MECHANICAL COTTON PICKERS AND OTHERS 


They speak of the myriad effects of various new inventions. 
Some of them are listed as follows: 

“The mechanical cotton picker, air-conditioning equipment, 
plastics, the photoelectric cell, artificial cotton and woolenlike 
fibers made from cellulose, synthetic rubber, prefabricated houses, 
television, facsimile transmission, the automobile trailer, gasoline 
produced from coal, steep-flight aircraft planes, and tray agri- 
culture.” 

And they add: 

“A special case of the influence of invention is technological 
unemployment.” 

Now, I ask you, my friends, is not this a very important part 
of your life and the life of millions of Americans? If this report 
means anything, it means that even though we have already passed 
through various forms of industrial and scientific revolution, there 
will be a scientific revolution in the near future which will put 
all previous scientific discoveries and developments in the shade. 

RADICALS AND DISTURBERS—INVENTION THE GREATEST 

And speaking of radicals, agitators, and disturbers, the greatest 

disturber in modern life is invention. Here is what the committee 
says: 
“Invention is a great disturber, and it is fair to say that the 
greatest general cause of change in our modern civilization is 
invention; although it is that social forces in turn 
encourage or inventions.” 

And invention is no mere soap-box orator. He is a man of steel, 
force, and rapid action. 

Let me try to digest some of the conclusions of the committee. 
They are that the advance of technology cannot be stopped, and, 
therefore, should be put in socially desirable channels, That there 
are serious obstacles and they are the inertia of the people, prej- 
udice, lack of unity of purpose. find that new 


electrical manufactures, It is shown that wool and cotton can be 
substituted by cellulose, that gasoline is made from coal, that 
rubber is made from coal and chalk—and that all of it may liter- 
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ally do away altogether with the cotton, coal, and timber indus- 
tries. I have mentioned only a tiny part of their conclusions. 
G „ POLITICIANS, AND LABOR LEADERS 

In all of this we must look with disgust upon slipshod thinkin: 
and upon the mud slinging of businessmen, politicians, and lat 
leaders. We must try to use our knowledge to prepare for the 
future. Had we in the past used our knowledge various in- 
dustries, many of our great maladjustments and disturbances 
could have been saved. 

Concerning the third point, labor, I have already discussed some 
of the attitudes fully. I only emphasize again that the business- 
man, executive and professional, must give this his thoughtful 
consideration. 

All this concerns a common-sense thinking about minimum 
wages and standards which not only guarantee a fairly decent: 
standard to all those who are willing to work, but give to business 
and industry stability and security. To this must be added so- 
cial security and old-age pensions, now absolutely necessary in a’ 
civilized state from the viewpoint of humanity, but also necessary 
from the viewpoint of the stability of business, 

I have mentioned just a few of the important questions of the 
day. All of us must study them. Certainly young businessmen’ 
must do so, for you, as businessmen, have much more serious 
lives ahead of you than your parents or grandparents; and all of 
that for the simple reason of diminishing resources and increas- 
ing populations on the one hand, and the inventions and scientifia 
discoveries on the other. 

Our forefathers were pioneers in a new and raw land; we can be 
pioneers in a new and refined land, a land of science and culture. 

We need not conquer more land or nations; we have enough. 


PIONEER AT HOME AND WITHIN OUR INSTITUTIONS 


Our job is to do our pioneering within the framework of our own 
eee ee aaa tu Ba ar OE, OUR O ZOE, as 
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We also need courage, because in addition to going against many 
of the hardships our forefathers faced, we go the newer 
8 of prejudice, of custom, of set“ ideas that people hate 


We go up against those who will hate to give up any power what- 
soever, but would rather stick with their power and lose all of it 
rather than give up a little. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, if we really want to study this thing. 
if we really want to open our eyes and be tolerant and studious, we 
can solve this situation. Let us, therefore, try to do that very thing. 


Youth’s Search for Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGO L. BLACK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, TO THE 
NATIONAL YOUTH CONGRESS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] to the 
National Youth Congress. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the dawn of civilization it has been the struggle of man- 
kind to perpetuate and to preserve itself. It is this persistent 
battle for security which has been the motivating force of man’s 
greatest efforts, his most valiant battles. For, indeed, civilized man 
lives not alone for today. He knows that tomorrow, as well as 
today, he will need food, clothes, shelter; that he will yearn for 
the comfort and the satisfaction of home and family; that his 
mind and his soul will aspire to further reaches into the 
which freedom alone can allow. And so with such consciousness 
he will forego the pleasures and the ease of today that he may 
have some fair security for the inevitable tomorrow. 

Who more than young men and women is concerned in this 
search for security? Who has more of a stake in the world of to- 
morrow than those who are about to march into it and take it as 
their possession? Nothing in the realm of the imagination is so 
challenging as the dynamic potentialities of men and women yet 
in their youth, They are but a little way from the mysterious 
portals of life. They are bathed in the beauty of a spirit which 
has only a short span before been a share of the immortality of 
the universe. It is an unconquered and an unconquerable spirit 
which has felt neither the sting of defeat nor the sapping blight 
of cynicism or futility. No narrow prophets have been able to put 
to their eyes the kind of a telescope which limits the range of 
their vision. Their minds, like their strong bodies, are tough and 
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And so young men and women are ready to make their sacri- 
fices, even to throw down the gage of battle to save their tomorrow 
intact and their future against such impairment as will threaten 
their security. 

What is it that young men and young women want most to 
preserve in their tomorrow which they are about to ? 

Above all things cherished by youth is its vitality and its 
strength. So young men and women want to march into the 
arena where in d struggle they will determine the issues 
of tomorrow with their physical strength, their health, their tough 
bodies, speaking the enviable perfection which is the boast of all 
nature. Young men and women want to liye in a social order, 
therefore, which will encourage and aid them to preserve for the 
future the priceless heritage of their strength. 

And youth, aspiring to a complete fitness for the contest of life, 
seeks also the stimulation and development of the mind, the 
training of the mental processes, filling the storehouses of the 
mind with useful information, invigorating the intellect with 
the aspiration of knowledge, such an acquaintance with life that 
one may see with an eye which can focus either on the past or 
the future, on that which is near or that which is far away, pro- 
voking such an attitude of the kind as shall make one fully aware 
of the zest of life, the dramatic surge of human life through 
nature, the mastery of man over his world. 

But one thing more must youth preserve above all else, for 
without it there is no future; no tomorrow into which it may 
enter. That is opportunity. No one in all the Nation is so much 
concerned with the kind of government, the kind of economic and 
social order, the quality of accessibility, which we give the to- 
morrow to which youth is heir as is youth itself. Nations have 
fought abroad for the policy of the open door. Young men and 
young women want the policy of the open door at home. They 
want, and they have the right to demand, that the resources of 
their country shall not be so depleted that when tomorrow 
comes there shall be nothing left. They have a right to expect 
and they demand that no little group or big group of economic 
lords shall be allowed to build a wall around an economic system 
and emblazon to ambitious youth from the crest of its ornamented 
gates the sign “Keep out—private property.” Young men and 
women haye a right to ask and to demand the answer to the 
question, What kind of a future are we building for them—for 
their bodies, their minds, their souls, their dynamic ambitions? 

In the manual of arms of the marching columns of youth there 
is but one command, “Forward”—forward to your glorious destiny. 


The Flag Emblematic of American Ideals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. G. DORSEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK J. G. DORSEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 26, 1937 


Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include therein an address delivered by me at the 
flag-raising exercises of the Church of the Resurrection of 
Our Lord, Philadelphia, Pa., on June 26, 1937: 


It is particularly fitting and appropriate that these flag-raising 
exercises be held on this church property during the year in which 
we are celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of the Constitution. The members of the Holy Name 
Society of the Church of the Resurrection of Our Lord, who, I 
understand, erected the staff from which this beautiful flag will 
be flown, are to be congratulated on their patriotic zeal. As this 
standard, emblematic of the free institutions of our Nation, is 
walted by the breeze, it will serve as a reminder that government 
cannot exist without religion, and that the security and perpetua- 
tion of our democracy depends upon the virtue and morality which 
is taught by religion. 

In this material world, living as we do in a complex economic 
era, there is a grave tendency to give little heed to those spiritual 
values which are so necessary to the life of our Republic. Many 
of our forefathers, the pioneering stock that made this Nation 
possible, came to these shores so that they could practice their 
religion according to the dictates of their conscience. They builded 
well; they left us a glorious heritage. Yet, today there are those 
who seemingly forget that religion, and the deep convictions en- 
gendered therein, gave incentive to the molding of a democracy 
which is the admiration of a distressed world. Sad, indeed, will 
be the day for America when materialism becomes the guiding 
principle of our people, bringing with it those destructive forces 
that will make a mockery of the institutions, principles, and ideals 
of 7 3 

me repeat, the permanence of our democracy depends upon 
the virtue and morality which are taught by religion, Whether 
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you be Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, believing as you do in God as 
the Supreme Arbiter of our eternal destiny, you should bring into 
your lives those religious principles which alone can preserve the 
structure of government created at so much sacrifice for our enjoy- 
ment and protection. 

And so today in a religious atmosphere, and with an outward 
demonstration of patriotism, you, my neighbors, are gathered to 
give testimony of your loyalty and fidelity to the flag and to the 
institutions and principles of government for which it stands. 
Philadelphians have a particular pride in the events which trans- 
pired over 150 years ago, for it was in this city that the first flag 
of our Nation was woven with dexterity by one in whom the fires 
of patriotism burned with fervor and devotion—Betsy Ross. That 
glowing emblem has served to steel the hearts of men in times of 
adversity and has beckoned us to great accomplishments in times 
of peace. It has been handed down to us as the emblem of a living 
democracy. No matter whether it be made of silk, of wool, or of 
cotton, that flag has the same significance to all loyal Americans, 
It is a symbol of patriotism, an emblem of devotion to our country, 
a visual personification of our free institutions. It represents the 
power and authority of the people exercised a Federal 
Government under a Constitution which has stood the test of time. 

The statues and monuments erected for our national heroes 
incite within us honor and respect for their accomplishments. 
And so it is with the flag; it instills us with a spirit of devotion 
to the ideals and principles which have been handed down to us 
through so much sacrifice on the of our forefathers. 
Throughout the world it is respected as the emblem of a nation 
designated as “the land of freedom” and “the home of the home- 
less among the nations of the world.” 

The progress which we have made as a nation is both the ad- 
miration and the envy of the world. It was brought about under 
the protection of a document, the Constitution, which guarantees 
to every citizen the full protection of the law. It guarantees the 
right of peaceful assembly, of a free press, of religious freedom, 
of the sancity and security of the home, of trial by jury, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. The 
formation of that Constitution in our city of Philadelphia 150 
years ago was accomplished under most trying conditions. By 
bitter experience the delegates to that convention in 1787 knew 
of the oppression that could emanate from a strong central gov- 
ernment. Each of the newly freed States had its own power in gov- 
ernment which it desired to protect. On the other hand, it was 
recognized that 13 loosely connected States could not long retain 
the freedom which was gained at so much sacrifice. A central 
authority of government was needed to protect the liberties of 
all. When the days seemed darkest, when the task seemed to be 
impossible of accomplishment, it was a Divine Providence who 
enlightened the minds of the founding fathers and guided them 
in the formation of the Constitution that has served us in pros- 
perity and adversity and in and in war. 

The founding fathers builded well. They realized that in a 
changing world they could not put a young and progressive 
country in a strait jacket. They knew that in a democracy under 
a constitution created for the benefit of civil society, the prob- 
lems of the day must be met by a responsible government. They 
inculcated in our basic law not only checks upon the power of 
the States and upon the extent of authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment, but they also interwove within that Constitution a 
system of checks and balances on the power and authority of 
branches of the Federal Government. 

Concretely, the framers of the Constitution set forth their 
ideals and principles in the preamble: In order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
All that follows in that document setting forth the organization, 
power, and authority of government, is for the purpose of effect- 
uating the ideals established in that expression of their objec- 
tives. Each branch of the Federal Government is charged with 
duties and responsibilities within the power granted them, of 
carrying into effect the objectives pronounced in the preamble. 
Unless that is done, our Republic, like so many republics in the 
past, will perish from the earth. 

Men who assume the responsibilities of government must dis- 
charge their duties with the full intent and resolution of hand- 
ing down to posterity a nation affording the same breath of 
freedom and opportunity as was given them by those who have 
gone before. Today in America are needed men with vision, with 
character, with conviction, and with courage to ward off the 
subversive and un-American tendencies of the day. 

When we look at other lands, my friends, and see strife, discon- 
tent, and turmoil at every hand, how thankful we should be that 
we are living under that fiag emblematic of a living democracy. 
How appreciative we should be of the social order reared in this 
Nation under a system of government recognizing the rights of the 
governed. While the price which we pay through taxation might at 
times seem burdensome, nevertheless it is small, indeed, in com- 
parison to the benefits and privileges which accrue from the civili- 
gation built here through democratic processes of government. 
When we consider the lot of those living under dictatorships in for- 
eign lands, when we look upon those unfortunate people who are 
not free to even worship God according to the dictates of their con- 
science, when we gaze upon other nations rent and torn with civil 
étrife—when we give thought to such conditions, I say that the 
privilege of being an American citizen is worth any price. 

America has had its trials and tribulations, but the common sense 
of our people has prevailed and will ever lead us forward. Today 
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you are, perhaps, living through the third great crisis in our history. 
The first has been designated by a contemporary writer as one in 
which the problem was between the several States during the form- 
ative period of the Constitution. The second can be characterized 
as a crisis involving problems between sections of the country dur- 
ing the Civil War period. The third, due to a economic 
structure, is now in progress between capital on one side and labor 
on the other. The same sturdy qualities of citizenship and patriotic 
spirit evidenced in the sound j t and common sense of our 
people will lead us through this crisis to brighter days. 

A great economic change has been taking place not observed, 
or at least not thoroughly analyzed, by some of our most thought- 
ful people. These changes have been brought about by many 
factors, including, among others, the mechanization of industry, 
mass production, centralization of capital control, the growth of 
1 and developments in the field of communication. This 

tter phase now makes it possible for you to know changes and 
events throughout the world almost the instant they happen. A 
fertile field for propagandists has thus been developed, and therein 
lies one of the dangers to our democratic form of government. 
Selfish and unscrupulous individuals, as well as some sincere 
people, interpret these quickly relayed events and happenings, and 
give out as facts false and hasty conclusions. So more than ever 
the American people must be on their guard against false leader- 
ship, against those who would bring Old World philosophies and 
tenets of government into American life. The “isms” have had 
their development in Europe, but there is only room for one “ism” 
here, and that is Americanism. 

I am not fearful of the future, and I do not think for a moment 
that those advocating a change in our form of government, no 
matter what the “ism” might be, will be successful in America. 
However, from small acorns great oaks develop. Through their 
insidious methods these “ists” become connected with laudable 
and worth-while movements and endeavor to affect the trend and 
action of the organization in which they operate along selfish lines. 
So, my friends, beware of such people in your associations; check 
up on the background of the leaders, whether it be in the work- 
shop, in business, in labor tions, or peace groups. False 
and selfish leadership and the “ism” type of leader can ofttimes 
destroy an otherwise laudable and worth-while movement which, 
if followed along democratic lines in an American spirit, would be 
in your interest and for the general welfare of the country. 

Much has been said recently of lawlessness in America. Let 
me remind you that there are two types of lawlessness. On the 
one hand we have the individual who through his actions in- 
fringes upon and breaks some established law. He does not 
consider the rights or property of his neighbor. That type we 
will always have until the millennium is reached. Then we 
have group lawlessness, which is usually the result of a condi- 
tion. That type of lawbreaking can only be corrected by elimi- 
nating the condition which causes it. Far better it would be 
for America if those who are loudest in their protestations against 
such lawlessness would give some thought and action toward the 
correction of the underlying causes. 

Disrespect for law! Who has paved the way? Much of it 
‘was engendered when in a lofty-minded spirit we tried to legis- 
late the morals of the people through prohibition. Lawbreak- 
ers then had no trouble in securing the support of those who 
would even contaminate the courts in order to save a fine or 
punishment for an offense. Disrespect for the courts! Who 
created this condition except some of those who now loudly 
protest any criticism of the judiciary? What more 
glowing example of lawlessness, at least in a breach of the spirit 
of the law, could be given the American public than that of 
wealthy individuals and corporations engaging to find 
loopholes in the law in order to evade a tax or to find a reason- 
able excuse for not following out the intent of the law? Law- 
lessness! Is there not cause for it in the light of the example 
60 set by those who should uphold the law in its spirit and letter? 

I have no brief for those who do not respect the rights of others 
nor for those who, in a spirit of lawlessness, have no consideration 
for the property of others, for two wrongs do not make a right. 
But I do maintain that the apparent trend of the day has been 
brought about by the arrogance of those who have used the law as 
a means to an end, disregarding the rights of the individual and 
apparently forgetting that the security and perpetuation of our 
democracy depends in a large measure upon the opportunities of- 
fered the average citizen to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

This group lawlessness to me is a passing phenomenon which 

will be corrected when the economic problems of the day 
are met by responsible leadership in the spirit of democracy. To 
you, my friends, I leave a concluding thought. Assume your re- 
sponsibility according to your station in life as a citizen of this 
great Nation, for in this country every man is a king, since in the 
final analysis the citizen is the ruler of the Republic. Encourage 
a respect for law; beware of false leadership that would lead you 
along the dark pathways of discontent and destroy the liberties 
which you now enjoy. Resolve to hand down to your posterity the 
game principles and ideals of government which will allow your 
children and generations yet unborn to enjoy the same breath of 
freedom that has been given you. 
And in that spirit of true patriotism, which means the recogni- 
tion of authority, respect for law, and consideration of the rights 
of your neighbor, will America go on and on to brighter and hap- 
pier days. When this flag of our Nation is raised to the top of 
yonder pole, you can say with me: 


“Sail on, sail on, O Ship of State.” 
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Yes; a sturdy ship that has brought us through many tempests; 
“Sail on, O Union strong and great.” 

A Union made strong through the sacrifices of patriots and great 
in the leadership that it has developed and in the solidarity of our 
people in time of stress— 

“Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee.” 

Our hearts strengthened with the desire to carry on in the spirit 

of the founding fathers for a united, prosperous Nation. 
“Our hearts, our hopes, our joys, our tears, 
Our faith trumphant o’er our fears. 

Our faith in our democracy and principles of government, our 
common knowledge that we can and will overcome obstacles in 
the path of progress, our hopes in the future and abiding confi- 


dence in these children before me who will be the leaders of 
tomorrow— 


“Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 


The Truth in Fabric Act of 1937 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill to protect the producers, the manufac- 
turers, and the consumers from the unrevealed presence of 
substitutes and mixtures in woven or knitted fabrics or in 
garments or articles of apparel made therefrom. This bill 
will be known as the Truth in Fabric Act of 1937. 

With the development of scientific methods and procedure, 
clever substitutes for wool are produced. These substitutes, 
while clever, and in some instances pleasing to the eye, 
edie as substantial and desirable as the natural ma- 

I am specifically interested in protecting the wool growers 
in my congressional district and in the State of Indiana. 
There are many wool growers in the State of Indiana, 
and my bill, to a certain measure, will protect these wool 
growers from the inroads of other materials. I sincerely 
believe that when the American public knows the different 
types of materials which wearing apparel is made of, they 
will give the advantage to our wool growers. It is with 
this thought in mind that the Truth in Fabric Act is 
introduced. 

The Truth in Fabric Act will let the American people 
know what they are buying. I am calling upon women all 
over America, and especially women’s clubs to become in- 
terested in the justice of the Truth in Fabric Act of 1937 
and I am appealing to them to help our American farmers 
and wool growers by supporting this measure and demand- 
ing its immediate enactment into law. This will be a 
genuine service of citizenship and will do much toward 
placing American agriculture on a firm economic basis. 

I thank you. 


Uncle Sam’s Book Shop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. WALTER LAMBETH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLIC PRINTER IN REGARD TO THE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


Mr. LAMBETH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
House to extend my remarks, I include herewith letter from 
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public documents. 

On July 6, I addressed the House relative to the mount- 
ing cost of public printing and referred particularly to the 
loose practice which has grown up involving the free distri- 
bution of documents. For some time the Joint Committee 
on Printing has been giving consideration to this subject and 
has already, under the authority of the general printing 
laws to curb waste, curtailed greatly the documents which 
have been piling up in the folding rooms of the House and 
Senate. This letter was written at my request in order that 
Members of Congress might have more specific information 
about printing matters. I believe it will prove interesting 
to all who read it. The committee would be glad to have 
comments upon this subject. 

The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1937. 
Hon. J. WALTER LAMBETH, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Printing, 


Documents and suggestions as to ways and means of improving 
and extending the services rendered by it with a view to (1) 
better serving the public; and (2) securing & greater return to the 
Government from the sale of its publications, I am pleased to 
advise as follows: 

The Office of Superintendent of Documents was created by the 
Printing Act of January 12, 1895, for the purpose of handling the 
sale, distribution, cataloging, and indexing of Federal Government 


publications to depository libraries and others entitled to receive 
the same by law. 

In order that all persons interested in Government publications 
may be advised as to what is available to them through the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents, it compiles, in accordance 
with law: 

1. A monthly catalog, which is the only periodical listing all 
the publications of all the departments and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. It is a single-entry catalog, being considered a current 
convenience rather than a historical record. 

2. A document catalog, which supplies the historical record. It 
lists all United States public documents under title, official 
author, personal author, subject, and number, and is the only 
source of such information. 

3. A weekly list of selected Government publications, which 
is another publication of interest. The popularity of 
this weekly list is attested by the numerous requests received for 
copies, which are furnished free to all applicants. It is excep- 
tionally helpful to anyone interested in the material being pub- 
lished by the United States Government. 

Some idea of the volume of the service now rendered by the 
Superintendent of Documents may be gained from the following 
table, which shows the number of orders received, the number of 
publications sold, and the amount received for the same during 
each of the past 10 fiscal years: 


Number of | Number of 

Fiscal year orders publications Amount 
417, 543 10,461,157 | $544, 010. 37 
467, 661 9, 226, 724, 850. 58 
490, 314 9, 208, 148 705, 517. 00 
503, 400 8, 578, 592 709, 046. 13 
528, 898 8, 607, 247 701, 597. 80 
519, 597 7, 715, 394 609, 148. 01 
AE 8 481, 205 8, 255, 490 540, 532, 29 
SSS RE 496, 215 10, 459, 964 594, 007. 64 
538, 698 9, 499, 205 637, 414. 43 
548, 348 8, 832, 162 680, 725. 69 
AP aah 505, 823 10, 351, 203 813, 000. 00 


It will be noted that during the depression years there was a 
falling off in the value of sales, but it is gratifying to note that 
1 fiscal year just closed was the largest the Office has ever 
enjoyed. 

As indicative of the widespread interest in Government publica- 
tions, notwithstanding the limited publicity with reference 
thereto, there is listed below a few of the best sellers, by title, 
with the number of copies of each sold to date: 


Title: Copies sold 
Classroom Growth Record 2, 130, 162 
Anne,, Tr aina a A ee cel — 1,735, 066 
ee e ee A — 819,847 
The Child from 1 to 6, His Care and Training 763,328 
Wipe e omnes — Bim 119 
Healthy, Happy Womanhood - 554, 628 
Child ane annem 9 ete 


1845 
Copies sold 


pel ion ty tate E IE ON oe WEA te AS 443, 534 
The Wonderful Story of Life—A Mother Talks With 

1 CS eae eee eee 367, 599 
Manual of First Aid Instruction 364,143 
What Builds: dt x 273, 350 
House Insulation, Its Economies and Application 211, 800 
Out of Babyhood into Childhood------------------ 207, 308 

198, 479 

175, 127 

132, 931 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 129, 820 
Story of the Declaration of e aaa Wi es ey 119, 931 
Clothes Moths and Their Control 118, 190 
Chemical Composition of American Food Materials. 111,205 
How to Judge a House, Wood Utilization Com- 

TSR cacti enemies eR ents ess meine ate sees elas 104, 309 
Fifty Common Birds of Field and Orchard 89, 861 
Insulation on the Farm 54, 119 
Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats 49, 143 


It is believed that any action which would tend to call the 
attention of the general public to the fact that the United States, 
in addition to its other functions in Washington, D. C., operates 
a book store in connection with the Government Printing Office, 
where 65,500 different publications may be procured at the most 
reasonable figures would be well worth while. 

Public documents are no longer mere dry statistical records— 
their province is the whole field of human knowledge and they 
touch human living on every hand; their importance to the gen- 
eral public and to the business interests of the country cannot be 
fully estimated. This will be realized from a consideration of the 
subject matter of the few publications listed below which are cited 
merely as examples: 

Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Guide to the reor- 
en and development of secondary education in the United 

tates. 

Chemical Composition of American Food Materials. A tabular 
summary of analyses made in the United States of materials used 
for the food of man. 

Clothes Moths and Their Control. Describes measures for the 
control of this pest. 

Description of United States Stamps Issued by the Post 
Office Department From July 1, 1847, to December 31, 1936. Con- 
tains photographs and accompanying description of every postage 
stamp issued during this period. 

Fifty Common Birds of Farm and Orchard. Contains 50 colored 
pictures of birds that frequent the farm and orchard, and short de- 
scriptions telling which are useful and which harmful to farm crops. 

Furniture—Its Selection and Use. Gives information on a buy- 
ing plan; an elastic budget for buying furniture; utility and com- 
fort; materials and construction; styles; and care and repair of 
furniture. 

Grade Marking of Lumber for the Consumers’ Protection. Brief 
study of the advantages to the consumer of the marking of the 
diferent grades of lumber. 

House Insulation, Its Economies and Application. The object 
of this booklet is to point out to home builders and home owners 
the economies and advantages involved in the proper use of insu- 
lating materials for home construction. 

How to Judge a House. The purpose of this publication is to 
enlighten the prospective purchaser of a home in regard to essen- 
tial features of construction and the selection of building materials 
in order that he may safeguard his investment. 

Immigration Laws. Laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to 
immigration. 

Infant Care. Practical information regarding the nursery; cloth- 
ing; feeding, breast and artificial; prevention of diseases and 
accidents; the sick baby; habits, training, and discipline. 

National Parks Portfolio. Contains photographic views inter- 
spersed with descriptive text of 21 national parks and 34 national 
monuments, 

Prenatal Care. Prenatal care has as its object the complete 
supervision of the expectant mother in order to preserve the health 
and life of the mother and child. Just what this care should be 
is the subject matter of this book. 

Stories of American Industry. Embodies a series of talks which 
were broadcast over a national radio network, and outlines the 
story of such industries as railways, steel, fisheries, automobiles, 
tur, , rubber, etc. 

The above are only 14 of the 65,500 valuable publications avail- 
able through Uncle Sam’s Book Shop. 

A general price list giving in one volume the titles and prices 
of all the United States public documents that are offered for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents is not practical, as no one 
person would be interested in all of the subjects covered. Separate 
price lists are supplied free by the Superintendent of Documents 
and the following are now available: 

WE tirela Federal statutes and compilations of laws on various 

11. Foods and Cooking. Home economics, household recipes, 
canning, cold storage. 

15. Geological Survey. Covers geology and water supply. 

18. Engineering and Surveying. Leveling, tides, magnetism, tri- 
angulation, and earthquakes, 
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19. Army and Militia. Manuals, aviation, ordnance pamphlets, 

nsions. 

P20. Publie Domain. Public lands, conservation, National Re- 
sources Committee. 

21. Fishes. Includes oysters, salmon, mussels, and propagation. 

24. Indians. Publications pertaining to Indian antiquities. 

25. Transportation and Panama Canal. Railroad and shipping 
problems, postal service, telegraphs, and telephones, Panama Canal. 

28. Finance. Accounting, budget, banking, and loans. 

31. Education. Includes agricultural and vocational education 
and libraries. 

$2. Insular Possessions (Philippines, Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Virgin Islands). 

$3. Labor. Child labor, women workers, wages, workmen's insur- 
ance, and compensation. 

85. Geography and Explorations. National parks, explorations, 
etc. 
36. Government periodicals, for which subscriptions are taken. 

$7. Tariff. Compilation of acts, decisions, and speeches on tariff, 
taxation, and income tax, etc. 

38. Animal Industry. Domestic animals, poultry and dairy in- 
dustries. 

39. Birds and Wild Animals. North American fauna, game, fur- 
bearing animals, etc. 

41. Insects. Includes bees and insects harmful to agriculture 
and to health. 

42. Irrigation, Drainage, Water Power. Pumps, reclamation, 
water resources. 

43. Forestry. Tree planting, wood and lumber industries. 

44. Plants, Culture of fruits, vegetables, cereals, grasses, grain. 

45. Roads. Construction, improvement, and maintenance. 

46. Agricultural Chemistry and Soils and Fertilizers. Chemistry 
of foods, soil surveys, erosion, Muscle Shoals. 

48. Weathet, Astronomy, and Meteorology. Climate, floods, aero- 
logical observations, and Nautical Almanac Office publications. 

49. Proceedings of Congress. Bound volumes of CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Globe, etc. 

50. American History and Biography. The Revolution, Civil 
War, World War. 

51. Health. Diseases, drugs, sanitation, water pollution, care of 
infants. 

53. Maps. Government maps and directions for obtaining them. 

54. Political Science. Prohibition, District of Columbia, political 
parties, elections. 

55. National Museum. Contributions from National Herbartum, 
National Academy of Sciences, and Smithsonian Reports. 

58. Mines. Mineral resources, fuel testing, coal, gas, gasoline, 

losives. 
or. Interstate Commerce Commission publications. 

60. Alaska and Hawaii. Mineral and agricultural resources, coal 
lands, geology, water supply, seal fisheries, etc. 

62. Commerce and Manufactures. Foreign trade, patents, trusts, 
public utilities, 

63. Navy. Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Naval Reserve. 

64. Standards of Weight and Measure. Electricity, tests of 
metals, cement, and concrete, etc. 

65. Foreign Relations. Foreign debt, naval disarmament, 
treaties, Mexican affairs. 

67. Immigration. Aliens, citizenship, naturalization, races. 

68. Farm Management. Agricultural statistics, farm accounts, 
farm relief, marketing, and farm homes, 

69. Pacific States: California, Oregon, Washington. All material 
relating to these States. 

70. Census. Statistics of population, manufactures, agriculture, 


, etc. 
71, Children’s Bureau, and other publications relating to chil- 


n. 

72. Publications of interest to suburbanites and home builders. 

73. Handy Books, Books for ready reference covering many 
topics. 

175. Federal Specifications, Federal Standard Stock Catalog. 

List of Forms. 

List of Radio Publications. 

It may be of interest to note at this point that, for convenience 
in ordering Government publications, coupons are issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents in sets of 20 for $1, each having a 
face value of 5 cents, which are detachable and useable in pay- 
ment for such publications, thereby obviating the necessity of 
continually purchasing postal money orders for relatively small 
amounts. 

The Office is also permitted to allow a discount of 25 percent to 
book dealers and to quantity purchasers of 100 or more copies, on 
condition that the purchaser will adhere to the public sales price 
set by the Superintendent of Documents and that the publications 
shall not be overprinted with any advertising matter. 

In addition to the preparation of the catalogs and price lists 
indicated above, and in an effort to give the public the best serv- 
ice possible, the following special features have been introduced by 
the Superintendent of Documents and have been well received by 
those ordering publications: 

C. O. D.: Inaugurated to serve the public where publications are 
wanted immediately and the price is unknown. This obviates the 
necessity of remitting with the order. 

Deposits: At the present time the Superintendent of Documents 
has approximately 5,300 deposit accounts, which are very satisfac- 
tory to those who frequently order publications, as they eliminate 
the necessity of remitting with each order and, in addition, pre- 


vent delays incident to the obtaining of prices before placing 
orders. 

Continuation orders: A number of institutions, firms, and indi- 
viduals want certain classes of publications as issued. Therefore 
orders of this character are scheduled either for notification or 
shipment to be charged to deposit accounts. 

Notice of publications: Frequently inquiries are made for pub- 
lications not yet issued, and it is the practice of the Office to 
prepare quotation cards which are sent out when publications are 
received. 

The Public Printer believes it should be primarily the function 
of the issuing office to acquaint the general public with the inter- 
esting information which can be obtained through its publications 
that are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents. There are 
many channels of advertisement open to the departments that 
would not require any expenditure by them, but which would 
afford opportunity for publicity that would surely result in a wider 
distribution of Government publications and materially increase 
the sales of the office of the Superintendent of Documents. Hardly 
a day passes that this office does not receive marked copies of 
periodicals in which Government publications have been reviewed, 
such reviews including the sales price. These reviews should en- 
courage the departments to send their press releases to news- 
papers and periodicals. Doubtless many reviews of their publica- 
tions would thus be made, and this would serve to educate the 
public as to the benefits it could receive through the publications 
issued by the various departments. 

Congress having placed its stamp of approval on the sale of 
publications as a source of revenue in its Economy Act, every 
possible effort should be made to increase sales. As stated, in- 
formation on almost any subject is printed in Government pub- 
lications. The public could make valuable use of such publications 
and certainly is entitled to know what has been issued, and this 
could be accomplished by closer cooperation on the part of the 
issuing officers. The dissemination of information is quite as 
important as its collection. 

Uncle Sam’s book shop sells only the publications of the United 
States Government. This publisher, however, happens to be the 
most prolific of all publishers and the one whose output—as is 
partially indicated above—is most varied in character. The Gov- 
ernment offers the general public many advantages by placing at 
its disposal the wealth of information to be found in the publi- 
cations now in its book shop. These publications may be referred 
to in the Public Documents Library in the Government Printing 
Office, which is open to research workers during the regular hours 
for Government business, 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. This library has 
grown in the 42 years since the establishment of the Office in 
1895, until it now contains approximately 768,476 books, pamphlets, 
and maps. Since 1895 copies of all Government publications 
have been sent to the Superintendent of Documents, as required 
by law. The publications issued for more than a century before 
the establishment of the library have drifted into it largely as 
returns from other libraries. All who come in contact with the 
library are amazed at the completeness of its collection. It is a 
priceless historical collection of United States Federal documents, 
the most nearly complete collection in existence of publications of 
Congress, the executive departments, and independent organiza- 
tions and their subordinate bureaus. Particular pride is taken in 
library treasures, such as documents bearing autographed signa- 
tures of famous men, historical prints of early censuses, tiny blue 
books, Army Registers, Navy Registers, and Congressional Direc- 
tories of very early date. 

The charge of extravagance in connection with Government 
printing is often heard, and the Public Printer has long advo- 
cated that it be reduced by substituting the sale of public docu- 
ments for the free distribution thereof. Without doubt, the ex- 
tensive free distribution of public documents has been a great 
benefit to the public and has tended to keep the American people 
better informed the activities of their Government than 
are the people of any other nation in the world. This free dis- 
tribution, however, has involved an enormous expenditure and a 
tremendous waste, as it results in placing in the hands of many 
uninterested people publications which they do not want. Un- 
doubtedly, the great bulk of the “distributed free” publications 
are of no use to many of the persons on whom they have been 
unloaded by overgenerous public officials. Common experience 
shows how quickly waste baskets are filled with publications that 
flood the mails without charge or solicitation. Now that the pub- 
lic has been so well advised as to governmental affairs, it would 
seem fitting that it should join in the necessary reduction of 
Government expenditures by paying for such publications as may 
be of benefit or interest to it, thereby placing the public printing 
upon a substantial business basis. 

There is no apparent reason why the departments cannot limit 
their free distribution to those collaborating with said depart- 
ments in their investigations, to organizations exchanging like 
courtesies, to libraries, educational institutions, and officials of 
the Government, leaving it to the Superintendent of Documents 
to supply the general public by sale. It is believed that there 
is little, if any, justification for the free distribution of Govern- 
ment publications to individuals. Men value what they pay for, 
and the documents offered for sale by the Government are worth 
their price to those interested in the subject treated. 

The Public Printer does not advocate depriving libraries of the 
privilege of receiving free publications, because he recognizes them 
as active agencies in educating the public to use the various Gov- 
ernment reports and to appreciate their treasures of scientific, in- 
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dustrial, and economic information. The future usefulness of 
ublic documents is largely in the hands of the active up-to-date 
brarians. 

Expressions of surprise are still heard from visitors when they 
learn of the vast amount of information contained in 3 
ment publications. The American public is perfectly willing to 
pay for this information. Whereas many persons prefer to obtain 
the same without expense—through Members of Congress and 
other sources—this mode of supplying publications is utterly in- 
adequate to satisfy all concerned, and does not seem quite fair 
that some should obtain gratis that for which others have to pay. 

Therefore, in view of the enormous waste involved in the free 
distribution of Government publications, both by Congress and 
the departments, and the increasing success of their sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, the recommendation is most earn- 
estly made that all free distribution, except in certain authorized 
and necessary instances—such as those enumerated above—be dis- 
continued, and that the sales plan be generally adopted. 

To “recap” the above and to answer your questions specifically, it 
is the opinion of the Public Printer that the receipts of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents can be increased and its sery- 
ice to the public broadened by (1) eliminating the free distribu- 
tion of publications to individuals and (2) the education of the 
public through the various departments as to the benefits to be 
derived from the publications prepared by such departments. This 
would not only carry out the thought of the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget who said, “We are spending too much of the 
taxpayers’ money in helping to fill the wastebaskets of the Na- 
tion” but would enable the Office to assist a greater number of 
persons. That this assistance is appreciated is illustrated by the 
following letter recently received by the Government Printing 
Office: 

Dear Uncte Sam, 
Care of Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Uncie: As an income-tax payer I feel impelled to send 
you a letter of appreciation. You give me value for my money 
more than is derived from any other expenditure. I am a printer 
and type founder, who appreciates the assistance you afford 
through your various departments via your great Printing Office 
and your Superintendent of Documents, in every angle of my 
business—materials, production, foreign and domestic trade, as 
Well as good citizenship. We, your citizens, I am afraid, are apt to 
receive your activities on our behalf in every industry and in every 
occupation with the indifference with which, from year to Resin we 
receive the bounty of Heaven in the form of life-giving rain. 

Who gives rain a friendly thought until we run short of it? 

The weekly list of your inexpensive helpful publications issued 
by your Superintendent of Documents, available to every citizen, is 
a marvelous conspectus of the helpful activities of your depart- 
ments. You are the most active and greatest publisher of helpful 
scientific information in the world. From the printed documents 
you issue applicable to my own business I derive knowledge no- 
where else obtainable, of great practical value, and worth many 
dollars a year to the industries with which I am connected. So 
it must be in other industries. No other Government than yours, 
dear Uncle Sam, is doing nearly so much for its citizens as you do. 
Your best, ceaseless, and most important work is, in my opinion, 
that which rarely gets space on the front pages of our newspapers. 


Y 1 , 
seme rene (Signed) Henry L. BULLEN. 


If the Joint Committee on Printing would say “attention please” 
to the general public in a tone sufficiently persuasive to cause it to 
PAUE IODE ROC 00 Dene CEBA DENDO DA ee ce 
proper use of the information in Uncle Sam's book shop, more 
letters of the above type would be received and the receipts from 
sales would more than offset the expenses incident to the operation 
of the Office of the S tendent of Documents. 

If I may be of further service to you in this or any other matter, 
kindly advise. 


A. E. Grecencack, Public Printer. 


The Sugar Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O'MAHONE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, one of the most en- 
lightened and progressive newspapers now published in the 
United States is the Philadelphia Record. In the issue of 
this morning, July 23, there appeared a very interesting 


editorial entitled “Pass the Sugar Bill.” There has been 
some question about sugar. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Philadelphia Record be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PASS THE SUGAR BILL 
[From the Philadelphia Record] 

Government regulation of the sugar industry, an outgrowth of 
high tariffs to protect beet sugar interests, never should have been 
instituted. But it is with us. So the problem today is to see that 
sugar legislation is as fair as possible to all parties in interest. 

The sugar bill now stalled in Congress isn’t a perfect bill. But 
it is a compromise that satisfies beet-sugar interests, American 
cane-sugar interests, Cuban interests, and our eastern refiners. 

It is held up by opposition within the administration on the 
Oana that it ties Tee allow TOODA EON of APEE refined 
sugar from Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Our island possessions want 
the right to produce and send us unlimited quantities of refined 
sugar in addition to their raw sugar production. 

Every other element in the industry is held to some sort of 
quota limit—either express or implied by other quotas. If Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico are exempted from any regulation the whole 
structure of sugar quctas is undermined. 

Both Hawaiians and Puerto Ricans will benefit by the relative 
stabilization of raw sugar prices which the bill should produce. 
To ask in addition that eastern refiners be subjected to unlimited 
competition from tropical wage rates is too much. 

Eastern refiners cannot be expected to go along on a bill that 
contains the Hawallan-Puerto Rican exemptions. And if the pres- 
ent compromise bill is wrecked, chaos is ahead for the whole 
sugar industry. 

The bickering has continued long enough. Attention out of all 
importance to the issue has been paid to the extravagant and 
uncompromising Hawailan-Puerto Rico stand. It's time to stop 
arguing—and pass the bill. 


Billions Out and Billions Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ARTICLE BY JESSE H. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE RECON- |! 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask permission to have | 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled “Billions Out and 
Billions Back“, written by Hon. Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of. 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which was published | 
in the Saturday Evening Post of June 12, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of June 12, 1937] 
BILLIONS OUT AND BILLIONS Back 


(By Jesse H. ont ae Cee OO 

What is $1,000,000,000? It is a relative term. Until the World 
War and recent years, fighting the $1,000,000,000 has 
been regarded as a great deal of money even by our National Gov- | 
ernment. But when the honor of our country or the welfare of, 
our people is at obsess $1,000,000,000 is not a prohibitive amount, 
nor is it large when compared to our national resources. 

During the 20-year period just prior to 1917, $1,000,000,000 was 
approximately double the average total annual receipts of the 
Federal Government from both internal revenue and customs. 
For the fiscal year 1937, however, Uncle Sam’s tax bill, including 
only about $400,000,000 in customs receipts, will be near $5,500,- 
000,000, or more than 10 times the average annual income during 
the two decades ending with 1916. 

This does not mean that we are 10 times richer now or 10 times 
vagant than we were before 1917, but that many 

Our standard of living 

our populat: substantially greater, and our Govern- 

ment, national and local, is having to meet the demands of an 
increasingly exacting public. During recent years we have become 
less self-reliant, more dependent upon government, particularly 
the Federal Government. Private charity is giving ground to the 
easier way of letting the do it. Billions are spent 
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for work relief and for grants to assist in the construction of use- 
ful public projects, undertaken largely in aid of employment. 
Loans for these purposes, though large, will, for the most part, 
be paid and, therefore, entail no ultimate cost to the Federal 
Treasury. 

True, in the last 20 years a great deal of wealth has been created 
and discovered—witness particularly the development of the oil 
and automotive industries—but revenues from this increased 
wealth have not kept pace with Government expenditures. Since 
1934 Federal grants for public works, relief, and work relief account 
for more than $3,000,000,000 a year. Elimination of this item, 
when possible, would balance the books and enable substantial 
debt retirement, notwithstanding that cost of Government is con- 
stantly increasing. However, multiplying social problems will 
continue to test our ingenuity to make ends meet, and we should 
not look forward to too much serenity by changing this or that in 
Government or in its administration. 

While on the subject of taxes and Government expenditures, it 
may be interesting to note that taxes of States, municipalities, 
and other political subdivisions are approximately equal to Federal 
taxes, making a total annual tax bill of from $11,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000. 

Yet when in February 1932 the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was organized to relieve distressed banks, business, agri- 
culture, railroads, and so on, and generally to break the back of 
a Nation-wide depression that was rapidly approaching economic 
chaos, it was given a capital of only half a billion dollars and 
authority to borrow a million and a half more. 

The War Finance Corporation, set up by Congress under the 
Woodrow Wilson administration in the spring of 1918, was given 
a capital of half a billion dollars. Its purpose was to make ad- 
vances to banks and industry to aid in prosecution of the war. A 
year later—March 1919—the act was amended to permit advances 
to American exporters and banking institutions to finance Ameri- 
can exports. The deflation period which followed the World War 
prompted Congress to revive the corporation in January 1921, and 
later to broaden its powers, authorizing it to lend to banks and 
financial institutions for agricultural purposes, to livestock loan 
companies, and to cooperative marketing associations. All but 
$10,000 of the capital has been returned to the Treasury, together 
with substantial earnings. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was patterned along 
somewhat similar lines. It was, however, the Government's first 
venture in fighting, with Government funds, a depression that 
extended to every phase of our economic life. The $2,000,000,000 
made available to it seemed a lot of money at the time, but proved 
to be only a starter. 

Congress created the Corporation as a bipartisan agency, stipu- 
lating that not more than four of the seven members of its board 
of directors could be of one political faith. This was done under 
the theory that, if partisanship should develop, the party in power 
would, and properly should, have the deciding vote through a 
majority membership. 

The original board was composed of four Republicans and 
three Democrats. The Republicans were Andrew Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Paul Bestor, Farm Loan Commissioner, all ex officio 
under the law; and Gen. Charles G. Dawes. Mr. Mellon soon was 
succeeded by Ogden Mills. The Democrats were Harvey Couch, of 
Arkansas, recommended by the Honorable Joseph T, Robinson, then 
minority leader and now majority leader in the Senate; Wilson 
McCarthy, of Utah; and the writer. 

My sponsors, without my knowledge, were John Nance Garner, 
then Speaker of the House of Representatives and now Vice Presi- 
dent, and Senator CARTER Gass, although my acquaintance with 
either of them prior to this time had not been intimate or ex- 
tensive. Mr. Garner had been a Member of Congress from Texas 
for a long time, but his district was more than 300 miles from my 
home. During the Wilson administration I had had slight contact 
with Congressman Garner and CARTER GLAss, then a member of the 
House, in my work as Director General of Military Relief of the 
American Red Cross in the World War. 


A CALL FOR MEN OF EXPERIENCE 


In selecting the Democratic members of the board, President 
Hoover conferred with Speaker Garner, Senator Robinson, and Sen- 
ator Glass. My name, among several others, had been submitted 
by our two Texas Senators, but also without my knowledge, 

I had been asked by some of my friends in the Senate to 
names of Democrats who might be brought to the attention of 
President Hoover for appointment to the board. My reply was 
that they should be men of broad experience who realized that 
most of our country lies west of the Hudson River and none of it 
east of the Atlantic Ocean. 

I had, in mind the large amount of unsound securities, foreign 
and domestic, which had been sold to banks and investors through- 
out the country by bankers whose only interest in selling these 
securities was to make a profit, and without proper regard to the 
ability of the borrowers to pay the loans. 

I was asked if I would consider an appointment, but replied 
that, by reason of my own rather extensive business interests, I 
could not. The question, however, put me to thinking about it, 
and when the President invited me to go on the board, I accepted, 
under the impression that the directors would be required to give 
only part of their time to the Corporation's affairs. I assumed 
there would be managing officers, as in other corporations, and 
that the directors would sit largely in direction and ratification 
of the actions of the executive officers. Frankly, I had not read 
the act, which clearly provides for full-time directors, with the 
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exception of the ex-officio members, who occupied other responsi- 
ble Government positions. 

In accepting the appointment, I was influenced by the thought 
that every man should respond to his country's call in emer- 
gencies, and I was convinced that conditions were rapidly ap- 
proaching such a precarious state that only the Federal Govern- 
ment, through unusual methods, could deal with them effectively. 
Even so, if I had known that every waking hour of my time for 
more than 5 years would be required, I would have felt compelled 
to 9 e, notwithstanding my willingness and desire to serve my 
country. 

In October 1931, 4 months before establishment of the R. F. O. 
Houston, my home city, faced the same situation that later was 
to confront thousands of other localities throughout the Nation. 
Two of our clearing-house banks found themselves in difficulty 
by Friday, October 23, 1931. They muddled through Saturday, 
but felt that they could not go through Monday without help. 
The failure of these banks would have led to the failure of others 
in that section, and the trouble could not have been confined to 
one locality. 

I took the responsibility of calling the bankers and leading 
businessmen of the city to meet in my office Sunday noon. We 
were in session until early Monday, when, the job not being com- 
pleted, I was authorized, informally, by the other banks to see the 
two in distress through the day, when we would meet again. 
After another all-night session, we succeeded in raising funds 
enough to prevent any failures. 

Each bank in the city subscribed approximately 10 percent of 
its capital and surplus to the rescue loan fund, eventually recov- 
ering about one-third of the amount of its subscription. The 
public utilities—the gas company, the light and power company, 
and the telephone company—made outright contributions, as did 
one of our large cotton firms. To be exact, the three utilities 
contributed a total of $350,000 of the $2,500,000 raised. 

None of the fifty-odd men who participated in these all-night 
meetings probably will live to see a comparable situation, with 
strong men fraught to distraction, some to the point of hysteria, 
at the obvious panic, disaster, and distress that would follow 
failure of the banks. By no means were all of them sympathetic 
to the proposition of assisting with their own funds the two 
banks in distress, but all finally cooperated, convinced that it 
was the best and cheapest course in their own interest, as well 
as that of the community. As a result of this stitch in time, 
this e effort, Houston had no bank failures and no 
loss or inconvenience to depositors. 

There had been minor bank troubles in Houston after the 1907 
panic, and I had been called upon to help them. So, with some 
experience in bank-rescue work, and having been a money lender 
ond a money borrower all my business life, with a fair under- 
standing of the points of view of both the lender and the bor- 
rower, I undertook, somewhat timorously, the work of Nation-wide 
reconstruction as a minority member of the R. F. C. board. Of 
more importance than any previous experience, I had an abiding 
faith in the stability of our people and our country. 

Our Houston bank troubles proved to be but a forerunner of 
what was in store for R. F. C. directors in Washington during the 
years to follow, when bank failures were the order of the day 
rather than the exception. 

Of course, no one had any conception of the extent of the 
approaching trouble—the fury of the storm, if we may put it that 
way—the number of banks, insurance companies, building and 
loan associations, Federal land banks, joint-stock land banks, rail- 
roads, mortgage companies, and other business enterprises that 
would need help; and greater still, the impossible situation of the 
farmer, with wheat selling at 30 cents a bushel, corn at 15 cents, 
cotton at 5 cents a pound, hogs at 3 cents, and practically no 
market for cattle and sheep. 


FINANCIAL FIRST AID TO A NATION 


The R. F. C. started business February 2, 1932, with Eugene 
Meyer as chairman of its board and General Dawes as president. 
Soon Ogden Mills, Secretary of the Treasury and ex-officio director, 
was meeting with the board. He and Chairman Meyer largely de- 
termined the policies of the Corporation under President Hoover. 
Secretary Mellon attended only one meeting before he left the 

to accept the ambassadorship to Great Britain early in 
1932. When Secretary Mills could not attend meetings, Under 
Secretary Arthur A. Ballantine usually attended, representing the 
‘Treasury. 

Business started with a bang, especially with applications from 
banks, building and loan associations, insurance companies, and 
railroads. Many authorizations to banks were made by telephone, 
subject to the deposit of acceptable collateral at our loan agency. 

We authorized loans aggregating $147,215,000 to 1,012 building 
and loan associations, 13 of which were in receivership. All has 
been repaid except $2,245,000. 

We authorized loans to 133 insurance companies, aggregating 
$104,100,000; all but $3,844,000 has been repaid. We authorized 
$34,275,000 loans on the preferred stock of insurance companies, 
$6,019,627 of which has been repaid. I will refer to railroad loans 
later on. 

The first application we had for a loan from a bank was from 
the Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, San 
Francisco, with its four-hundred-odd branches, which cover the 
State of California almost as the stars cover the heavens. 

In January and February 1932, there was a fight on for control 
of this bank between Elisha Walker, of New York, then in control 
of the bank, and A. P. Giannini, who sometime previously had 
relinquished control to Walker. The fight was spectacular and, 
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due to the fear and general tenseness with regard to banks at that 
time, gave the national administration considerable anxiety. 
Giannini won control and was elected president and c of 
the board of the bank on February 15, 1932. Under his aggressive 
leadership the bank has made great progress. Its deposits on 
January 1, 1937, were $1,298,977,000, the fourth largest in the 
United States, as against $747,614,000 January 1, 1932, an increase 
of approximately $550,000,000. 

However, during the period between February 15 and July 15, 
1932, we lent this bank $64,488,644, The loans were well 
largely by real-estate mortgages, and were entirely repaid by June 
28, 1933. Of the above amount, $30,000,000 was transferred to a 
related mortgage-loan company. We lent this mortgage company 
$30,000,000, which it used in buying mortgages from the bank. 
This loan was entirely repaid by February 4, 1934. Most of the 
mortgages pledged to secure these loans were installment mort- 
gages against homes, and, upon the whole, were regularly paid. 
I say this in support of sound real-estate mortgages as a basis 
of security and credit, and, in proper amounts, for investments by 


Much of our assistance to banks was accomplished through 
lending to mortgage companies that would take over the slow 
and frozen assets of the banks, Taa erhan ate Sin nape 
ful. It provided the banks with cash without their having 
sacrifice investments or to borrow directly. Depositors were espe- 
cially suspicious of banks that were forced to borrow. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we were authorized to lend to 
banks, trust companies, building and loan associations, insurance 
companies, mortgage-loan companies, credit unions, Federal land 
banks, joint-stock land banks, Federal intermediate credit banks, 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock credit corporations, and 
railroads, it soon became apparent that the act creating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was much too restrictive, and 
that the job of reconstruction and reestablishing confidence was 
much greater and required a broader approach than our leaders 
had been able to foresee. The act did not permit direct relief, 
loans for public works, or for furnishing banks and insurance 
companies with capital, nor was it effective in immediately reviv- 
ing business, or even stopping the downward trend to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Early in June 1932, Congressman Henry Rainey, of Illinois, 
Democratic leader of the House and later Speaker, introduced a 
bill entitled “National Emergency Relief.Act of 1932“, intended to 
broaden the powers of the R. F. C. With some amendments, 
this bill was passed by both Houses, but was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. The bill, as passed and vetoed, provided, among 
other things, for relief funds to States and Territories, self- 
liquidating loans, and a public-works program. But it also au- 
thorized the R. F. C. to make loans to individuals, trusts, estates, 
partnerships, corporations, associations, joint-stock companies, 
States, political subdivisions of States, municipalities, or political 
subdivisions thereof. In his veto message, President Hoover stated 
that he objected to certain features of the bill, including provi- 
sions for public works and loans to individuals. Of loans to in- 
dividuals, he wrote, “This proposal violates every sound principle 
of public finance and of government. Never before has so dan- 
gerous a suggestion been seriously made to our country. Never 
before has so much power for evil been placed at the unlimited 
discretion of seven individuals.” The seven individuals were, 
of course, the seven directors of the R. F. C., his own appointees. 

In his veto message, President Hoover recommended that a 
compromise should be reached on terms suggested by Members 
of both Houses and both parties, and that Congress should not 
adjourn until this could be accomplished. Accordingly, Congress 
immediately reconsidered and passed the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, which was signed by President Hoover 
on July 21, 1932. In addition to enlarging the Corporation’s 
powers, it increased its borrowing authority and provided for re- 
placing two of the three ex-official board members—the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the farm loan commissioner— 
with appointive members. 

In the meantime General Dawes had found it necessary to resign 
from the Corporation and return to his bank in Chicago. The 
vacancy on our board created by his resignation was filled by the 
appointment of Gardner Cowles, Republican, publisher, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The new members appointed by President Hoover 
to replace Directors Meyer and Bestor were Charles A. Miller, Re- 
publican, of New York, and former Senator Atlee Pomerene, Demo- 
crat, of Cleveland. At the request of President Hoover, Mr. Pom- 
erene was made chairman of the board, succeeding Mr. Meyer. 
Mr. Miller, who had been manager of the R. F. C. agency in New 
York City, was named president, succeeding General Dawes, Mr. 
Miller had had savings-bank experience in Utica, and although his 
health soon became impaired under the severe strain, he remained 
on the board until March 1933. 

IN PERMANENT SESSION 


After March 4, 1933, the board was reorganized. Carroll B. Mer- 
riam, Republican, of Kansas, was appointed by President Roosevelt 
to succeed Mr. Miller. Former Senator John J. Blaine, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, was appointed to succeed Mr. Pomerene. Frederic H. 
Taber, Republican, of Massachusetts, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Cowles, and, at President Roosevelt’s suggestion, I was made 
chairman. The law provides that our board shall elect its own 
chairman, but in practice the board has deferred to the wishes of 
both President Hoover and President Roosevelt in selecting its 
chairman. Since our directors were in almost continuous session, 
passing directly upon every individual application, there was no 
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particular reason for having a president of the Corporation. None 
was provided for in the act, and upon the retirement of Mr. Miller 
and reorganization of the board under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and at President Roosevelt's suggestion, the office of president 
was discontinued. 

Wilson McCarthy resigned in September 1933 and was succeeded 
by former Senator Charles B. Henderson, Democrat, of Nevada. 
Mr. Couch resigned in August 1934 and was succeeded by former 
Senator Hubert D. Stephens, Democrat, of Mississippi. Mr. 
Stephens was not reappointed and was succeeded by Emil Schram, 
Democrat, of Nlinois. R. F. C. directors are appointed for 2-year 
terms. Mr. Schram, a Mississippi Valley farmer, came to the or- 
ganization in 1933 upon the recommendation of Speaker Rainey. 
He came to head our drainage, levee, and irrigation division; an 
activity of the corporation that has been very helpful to farmers 
and landowners in districts that had bonded themselves for drain- 
age and irrigation, and for levee protection, beyond their ability 
to service the bonds. Our loan authorizations for refunding such 
bonds have aggregated $112,176,484.90, and, upon the average have 
Teduced the annual taxes and water charges to the farmers to 
about one-fourth of what they were. Most such bonds bore in- 
terest of 6 to 6% percent and matured entirely too fast. Our rate 
is 4 percent, with maturities running 30 to 40 years. The bond- 
holders have got an average of about 50 percent for their bonds. 

PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Director Blaine died in April 1934 and was succeeded by Charles 
T. Fisher, Jr., Republican, of Detroit. Senator Blaine was a Pro- 
gressive, and while in the Senate had been suspicious and critical 
of the R. F. C., but I am glad to be able to say that no man has 
ever served the corporation more conscientiously or with a greater 
zeal to be helpful to anyone in trouble who had a right, under the 
law, to come to the corporation for assistance. He was quick to 
eg the proverbial gentleman in the woodpile, but was always 


He gave his life to the cause of reconstruction, becoming fatally 
ill while in his home State formulating plans for payment of 
deposits tied up in closed banks. Senator Blaine had the universal 
respect of his associates in the corporation and the genuine affec- 
tion of many of us, certainly my own, though I had not met him 
before his appointment to our board. Working together night and 
day, Sundays included, in emergency-relief work soon brings men 
close together and makes for strong ties of friendship. 

Director Fisher, although under 30, had been manager or assist- 
ant manager of our Detroit agency almost continuously since the 
corporation was established. He resigned his at the 
end of December 1936 to accept appointment by Governor Murphy, 
of Michigan, to the position of State banking commissioner of his 
home State, and was succeeded by Howard Klossner, Republican, 
of Minnesota. Mr. Klossner had been in the examining division 
of the corporation since July 1932 and had served as an examiner 
in the department of the State of Minnesota for 6 years 
prior to coming to the R. F, C. Mr. Schram, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. 
Klossner received their appointments as directors because of merit 
and service in the employ of the Corporation. This was also true 
of Mr. Miller, who first came to the Corporation as manager of its 
New York agency, upon the recommendation of Owen D. Young. 

Stanley Reed, t, now Solicitor General of the United 
States, came to the Corporation as general counsel in December 
1932, and was selected for the position principally because of his 
experience as general counsel of the Farm Board. He succeeded 
Morton Bogue, Republican, of New York City, resigned, who in 
turn had succeeded the first general counsel of the Corporation, 
G. A. Marr, Republican, of Utah, who had been general counsel of 
the War Finance Corporation. Mr. Marr's health failed under the 
heavy strain of organizing the legal division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and he was soon forced to resign. 

When Mr. Reed was appointed Solicitor General, on March 25, 
1935, James B. Alley, Democrat, of New York, was promoted to the 
position of general counsel, having earned his promotion. He had 
been with the Corporation since August 1932. 

The conception of the R. F. C. was good—very, very good—but 
if it had been started a year earlier much could have been done 


“to avoid or minimize the troubles later experienced by American 


business, agriculture, and finance. Even when organized it got off 
to a rather poor start, both in accomplishing the purposes for which 
it was created and in public estimation and approval A fair criti- 
cism would be that it was too timid in making credit available on 
all fronts in such a way as to prevent the crash. There was not 
enough harmony in the board, or even between the majority mem- 
bers, representatives of the party in power. 

The law creating the R. F. C. provided that it should make 
quarterly reports to Congress of the te amount lent to 
each class of borrower to which the Corporation was authorized 
to lend, and the number of borrowers in each class, by States. 
It did not provide for reporting the names of the borrowers or 
the amount lent to each borrower, or for making them public. 
Failure to make this information public soon gave rise to sus- 
Picion that certain interests were being favored. Accordingly, 
after much discussion pro and con, the law was amended to re- 
quire a monthly report to the President, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives, showing the names of the borrowers, 
the amount of each loan, and the rate of interest charged. The 
clause requiring publication of all loans by names, amounts, and 
addresses was included in the Relief and Construction 
Act of July 21, 1932, and was precipitated by the $90,000,000 loan 
to the Central Republic Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago in June 
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THE GREAT 


For the first few months after we began publishing 
of borrowers and the amount of each loan, there was a great deal 
of curiosity and gossip about them. As a rule borrowers dreaded 
to have it known that they were borrowing from the R. F. O. 
Many of our best people, especially bankers, were all too willing 
to point the finger of scorn at their neighbors who, probably 
through no fault of their own, were forced to borrow from the 
Government, But, conditions continuing bad, borrowing 
the R. F. C. became common practice, and the curiosity 
who was borrowing soon subsided. It became more a question 
of who could borrow rather than who had to borrow. Those who 
did not themselves need help were only too glad to have their 
neighbors borrow, In the beginning a few bankers were actually 
Selfish enough to be willing to see their competitors fail, but 
when the fire began to spread, the biggest and strongest were 
appealing to the Government that something be done to save the 
situation. 

In justification of the failure of the original act to provide for 
publication of loans, it is fair to say that the opinion prevailed 
that if it should become known that a bank was borrowing from 
the R. F. C., fear as to its soundness and distrust by its depositors 
would be increased. There was already too much hoarding— 
withdrawing money from the banks and putting it in safe-deposi 
boxes, or otherwise hiding it. 

It will be remembered that President Hoaver organized a Na- 
tion-wide antihoarding campaign in the summer of 1932. He 
made Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, and 
sometime candidate for the Vice Presidency of the United States, 
chairman, but it was not very effective. Too many banks were 
failing for people to be trustful, or to respond to patriotic ap- 
peals where their life’s savings or current funds were in danger. 

Obviously, if the R. F. C. was to perform effectively the service 
for which it was created, it was absolutely necessary that it 
have public confidence as to both its force and its integrity, 
and that fear of borrowing from it be removed. So, when I 
became chairman, I endeavored to popularize the work of the 
Corporation, not by having it make improvement loans, but by 
giving real battle to the depression. In addition to publishing 
monthly reports of all loans, I began having weekly press con- 
ferences, subjecting myself to the freest possible questioning by 
the press, frequently giving information not required by law 
with regard to particular transactions that might be of general 
interest. The American people are not afraid of anything when 
they know the facts. 


RELIEF FOR BANK STOCKHOLDERS 


We tried to get over to the public that the R. F. C. wanted to 
help everyone it was authorized to help, and on generous terms, 
not grudgingly but willingly, and that it was the responsibility of 
the heads of institutions that needed help to come for it. We 
spent much time endeavoring to rebuild shattered morale. 

Insecure and failing banks were necessarily our first objectives. 
We could not haye recovery until our banks were made sound. 
I asked for the privilege of addressing the American Bankers’ 
Association at its 1933 convention in Chicago, I did this because 
of the reluctance of banks to admit their real condition. A frank 
talk with the representatives of our entire banking system seemed 
necessary, and though many of them did not like my speech, 
probably because of its bluntness, it served its p . It seems 
to be characteristic of bankers that they do not like being told. 
They expect to be asked. But in this instance it was necessary 
that they be told some things collectively that they all knew indi- 
vidually but were afraid to admit. 

March 9, 1933, 5 days after President Roosevelt took office, Con- 
gress authorized the R. F. C. to furnish banks with capital 
through the purchase of the nonassessable preferred stock of those 
which had the legal right to issue such stock, and through the 
purchase of the capital notes or debentures of those State banks 
which could not issue nonassessable preferred stock. The act 
authorizing the R. F. C. to buy nonassessable preferred stock gave 
national banks the authority to issue it. Prior to this law, na- 
tional banks could issue only one class of stock and that was 
subject to assessment if the bank failed. 

The Act of 1935 provided that, after July 1, 1937, there 
will be no double liability on the stockholders of national banks, 
so that one may own stock in a national bank as in any other 
corporation. Although he may lose all or a part of his investment 
if the bank fails, he will not be subject to double liability. In 
bank failures, the depositor lost a part of his deposit, but the 
stockholder lost his entire investment, as a rule, and frequently 
was required to pay an assessment equal to the amount of his 
investment in the stock. The theory of 


A HOSPITAL FOR FINANCE 


Our most difficult task in recapitalizing banks was to get 
bankers to admit that their capital structures were impaired and 
sometimes entirely wiped out. Banks needed capital stock as well 
as loans. Some needed both. To break down this reluctance, we 
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the banks to borrow or take capital from the 
R. F. C. in order that the weaker ones could do so without draw- 
ing particular attention to their institutions. None applied for 
loans that they thought they might not need, though many loan 
authorizations, like lines of credit at banks, were not used. How- 
ever, in response to our appeal, a few strong banks sold us their 
preferred stock or capital notes and debentures that did not need 
the capital, This had the desired effect and enabled a great 
many who needed capital badly to take it; some of them claiming 
that they were doing so in cooperation with the R. F. C.’s plan 
and not because they needed the capital. 

If our bank-repair program had not been successful even the 
strong banks might have had difficulty in surviving. So, after all, 
it was wise procedure on their part, though I shall ever be grateful 
for their cooperation. 

After we succeeded in getting the clearing houses of the big 
cities to recommend the program and to participate by taking 
capital, and as conditions grew worse, R. F. C. offices became 
crowded with delegations from all over the land appealing for Gov- 
ernment aid for their banks and other institutions. These delega- 
tions were representative of the leading citizens of the communi- 
ties from which they came. They sometimes included ministers, 
Governors, mayors, and other public officials; almost always they 
were accompanied by lawyers schooled in the art of appeal and 

on, and many bank runs were stopped overnight by the 
simple announcement that the R. F. C. was coming to the aid of 
the bank, 

The law requires full and adequate security for loans; and strong 
hearts, though always sad ones, were to deny some of the 
appeals, as was necessary under the law. Our offices were like a 
great hospital behind the lines of what seemed a never-ending 
battle, with new casualties coming in every hour of the day, Sun- 
days and holidays included. Sometimes first aid would do, but 
generally it took a major operation. When it is considered that 
there was not a section of the United States that did not have bank 
troubles, and that, as a rule, the men who operate banks are 
among the leading citizens of their communities, keenly feeling 
their responsibility to depositors and stockholders, some con- 
ception may be had of the number of distressed men who finally 
1 pecs way Da our 5 in W. ee who never before 

ves 0 acknowledge failure or 
swallow their pride. SY, ‘che 

A loan that startled the country was to the Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago—the Dawes bank. General Dawes 
had previously resigned from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to give his personal attention to the affairs of the bank. 

In June 1932 I was in Chicago to attend the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Franklin D. Roosevelt for Pres- 
ident and John Nance Garner for Vice President, I had arrived 
in time to see something of the terrible runs on the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. and the First National Bank, 
the two big banks of the Middle West. These runs were more 
severe and more far-reaching in their effect than any our country 
had ever known. The Knickerbocker Trust Co. failure in New 
York City in October 1907 surprised the country, as did the failure 
of the Bank of United States in New York City on December 
11, 1930, but neither of these was accompanied by an epidemic of 
bank failures. 

The Chicago bank runs caused General Dawes to call a meeting 
of his directors and officers, and officers and directors of other 
Chicago banks on Sunday June 26, and to take a positive and 
drastic position with r to his own bank. I was asked to 
the meeting by the late Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National. We arrived at the bank about noon, and the meeting 
was waiting for us. 


FACING THE ZERO HOUR 


General Dawes quietly, but with a firm jaw and an attitude that 
carried conviction, stated that he had called the meeting for the 
purpose of advising that his bank would not open the following 
morning; that he was not asking for help, but did not intend to 
sit quietly by and see smart money withdrawn, to the detriment 
and disadvantage of the smaller and more loyal depositors. His 
deposits were going off at the rate of more than $2,000,000 a day. 
He stated that he wished to give the other banks notice, so that 
they could take such steps as they saw fit to protect their own 
insitutions. It was a zero hour and a great deal depended upon 
the outcome. A play was being enacted that might affect ad- 
versely every financial institution of the Nation. 

The other banks could not allow so prominent a bank as the 
Central Republic to close unless they themselves were prepared 
to meet another run. They had paid out over the counter during 
the preceding week more than $100,000,000 in currency, to say noth- 
ing of clearinghouse withdrawals, and if the Central Republic 
did not open on Monday morning, the runs of the previous week, 
which had practically subsided, would start afresh, with inevi- 
table disaster. There was but one hope—the Government. And 
when it is considered that these men had been fighting bank 
failures and bank runs almost incessantly for weeks, it is not sur- 
prising that they felt incapable of coping with the situation that 
‘would be created by the failure of the Central Republic. 

When General Dawes had finished his dramatic statement Mr. 
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cratic National Convention and not on R. F. C. business. Inci- 
ee ie oan iy foot Cay ot dios contin eee C. 5 months 
before. The situation was most serious, but before calling President 
Hoover I called our chairman, Eugene Meyer, and Secretary of the 
‘Treasury Mills, whom I found at the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York City, with other prominent bankers there, including Morti- 
mer Buckner, president of the New York Clearinghouse Association, 
worrying and mulling over the Chicago situation. After I. had 
looked into the condition of the bank as best I could in a few hours 
and had oriented myself generally about the situation and the 
probable effect of closing the bank, I called President Hoover at 
Rapidan Camp, as requested. 


“DYNAMITE” IN THE AIR 


It seemed clear that if the bank closed, an immediate Nation- 
wide moratorium—a bank holiday—or Government guaranty of 
bank deposits could not be avoided. Once, when trying a lawsuit 
over which there was intense bitterness, an east Texas judge became 
suspicious that every man in the courtroom was armed, and sud- 
denly adjourned court with the statement, “There’s too much 
‘dynamite’ in the air.” 

There was certainly “dynamite” in the air with respect to banks 
in the summer of 1932, especially in Chicago, and a bank adjourn- 
ment would have been likely. 

President Hoover thought that the bank should not be allowed 
to close and that the R. F. C. should make such a loan as would 
save it. For General Dawes this meant a loan commitment of 
$95,000,000. Unless the bank was put in position to pay its de- 
positors in full, if necessary, he stated that it would not open the 
next morning. He appeared determined on this course, and in- 
sisted that he was not asking for help, but was willing for the 
bank to borrow the money if, in the opinion of administration 
officials, it would be better than closing the bank. 

Wilson McCarthy, another R. F. C. director, was also in Chicago 
to attend the Democratic convention, and participated in the 

meeting. The assistant chief of our examining division at Wash- 
ington was there, and one or two other members of our W: 
staff. They had been sent to Chicago in connection with a loan 
to this Sank of $16,000,000, authorized after I had left Wash- 


ington. 

The R. F. C. has agencies throughout the country with regu- 
larly paid staffs. It also has at each agency an advisory loan 
committee who pass upon and recommend loans, certifying that 
the security offered is full and adequate. These committees are 
composed of bankers and businessmen selected for their knowledge 
of conditions in the community. They serve without pay and are 
very helpful. 

The Dawes bank loan was recommended by a special committee 
composed of Howard Preston, then manager of our enn 
agency, and now vice president of the Chicago Federal Reserv 
Bank; Ralph Buss, examiner in our Washington office, now — 
aging director of the Federal Reserve branch bank at Detroit; W. R. 
Milford, assistant chief of our examining division at Washington, 
now managing director of the Federal Reserve branch bank at 
Baltimore; George M. Reynolds, who was chairman of the board 
of the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co.; and the late Melvin 
A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank. Mr. Reynolds 
was chairman and Mr. Traylor vice chairman of our Chicago 
advisory loan committee. 

The loan was approved for $95,000,000—$90,000,000 by the R. F. 
C. and $5,000,000 by other Chicago banks. An effort was made to 
cago banks to take a larger participation, but it was 
y decided that they had troubles enough without going in 


banks declined to participate. 

The Central Republic had a capital stock of $14,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $12,000,000, and a stockholders’ liability 
of $14,000,000; a total margin of $40,000,000, counting e 


lability was at 50 cents on the dollar. 
gin of $33,000,000, which seemed ample. We were assured by 
counsel aves the stockholders’ liability would be enforceable to 
secure the loan, and the Federal court has so held, though it was 
vigorously contested by some of the biggest lawyers or law firms 
in Chicago, some of which had previously advised the R. F. C. 
that the assessment would be enforceable. General Dawes told 


if an assessment was necessary to pay the bank's debts. When 
United States District Judge Wilkerson in ruled, in No- 
vember 1936, that the stockholders were liable for assessment on 
their stock, General Dawes assured me that Dawes Bros., Inc., 
would pay their assessment as soon as the court's decree was 
entered. The decree was entered and became effective Saturday, 
May 1, but Judge Wilkerson imposed the condition that executions 
could not be levied for 6 months. May 3, Dawes Bros., Inc., paid 
the receiver of the bank $1,027,000 for that part of their assess- 
ment covered by the decree. The general paid his personal as- 
sessment of $5,200 as soon as suit was brought. 
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WHEN SMART MONEY WON 


In the parlance of bridge, it could be said that the 
played his hand well, but it can also be said that probably 
20,000,000 depositors throughout the country suffered a greater 
loss on their deposits in closed banks, by reason of the banks’ 
remaining open too long, allowing frightened or so-called smart 
money to be withdrawn, while the unsuspecting or more loyal 
depositors suffered. 

With continued recovery and care in handling the assets, it 
appears that any loss on the Dawes-bank loan will be relatively 
small, We have collected $58,000,000 interest and principal on 
this loan to date, and collections are being made almost daily. 


Let Us Inform Ourselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, a portion of our time today was taken up with 
consideration of the report of the National Resources Com- 
mittee issued under the title of “Technological Trends and 
National Policy.” I heartily approve of an authorization to 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money to print 10,000 
copies of this volume for distribution to and through the 
Members of Congress. It has only been a few days ago that 
we made a similar appropriation in order to have for distri- 
bution a large number of copies of Congressman BLoom’s 
book, The Story of the Constitution. In regard to each of 
these books we heard pleas for economy and objections raised 
that the results would not justify the cost, I feel today as I 
did then, that the appropriation required to print these extra 
copies of each book will be abundantly justified. 

According to those who have given the National Resources 
Committee report careful study it is the most remarkable 
and valuable publication appearing in recent years. Its title, 
“Technological Trends”, carries our mind back to a famous 
study made nearly a decade ago and published under the 
title “Social Trends.” Perhaps this study will be equally 
illuminating and helpful to Members of Congress in a wiser 
policy-forming effort for our people. 

No doubt every Member of this body in the discharge of his 
duty of enacting legislation, which will be adequate to the 
needs of our country in this new day and under the chang- 
ing circumstances of the present, must feel that his knowl- 
edge of American conditions is inadequate, and that the 
structure of our society is so complex and interlaced that it is 
hard to approximate justice for all. Certainly I have that 
feeling myself, and I have heard it expressed on the part of 
some of my colleagues. 

We are here attempting to govern a great Nation in a 
world radically different from that in which we were born. 
We must not disregard the eternal verities in human life 
and society, but it is equal folly if we do not note the 
changed conditions in our economic, industrial, and social 
life. As lawmakers, we are inadequate for our task if we 
do not look beyond the “horse and buggy” days of our own 
youth. We may fail miserably if we attempt to function 
the political institutions of government without sufficient 
regard to these basic modern changes. 

Let us not assume the Chinese worshipful attitude of the 
backward look, nor, on the other hand, discard those well- 
tried and well-matured institutions which have proven their 
worth. We must change to a sufficient degree in our politi- 
cal science just to the degree that our world is changing 
in the other fields of social science. I would not recommend 
putting new wine in old bottles, but I would have adequate 
new bottles for the new wine. Mr. Speaker, I have studied 
this volume, and I favor an appropriation which will put it 
in the hands of the Nation’s leaders. 
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Overtime Pay for Certain Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1937 


STATEMENT EXPLAINING AN ITEM IN THE THIRD DEFICIENCY 
BILL FOR PAYMENT OF FINDINGS CERTIFIED BY THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS FOR LABOR PERFORMED IN THE FED- 
ERAL SERVICE IN EXCESS OF THE LEGAL DAY OF 8 HOURS 


Mr. KOPPLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 


The purpose of the amendment is to effect the payment of 
claims totaling $94,456.20 for extra labor above the legal day of 
8 hours performed by engineers, firemen, laborers, and mechanics 
while employed in the care of public buildings of the United 
States outside the District of Columbia. 

The claims included in the amendment have been passed upon 
by the Court of Claims. The court, by its findings, has deter- 
mined the names of the respective party claimants and amounts 
awarded in accordance with a Senate bill (S. 9500, 60th Cong., 2d 
sess.) referred to the court providing for payment to them of 
“such amount as may by findings of fact be found to be the 
value of work performed by them, respectively, in excess of 8 hours 
in each calendar day while employed in care of public buildings 
of the United States.” These findings are correctly reported in 
the amendment. 

One of the claimants has already been paid in this manner 
(finding in favor of John Glanzmann, S. Doc. 522, 62d Cong., 2d 
sess., included in the appropriation act of Mar. 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 
962, c. 140, p. 980). That finding is identical with those enu- 
merated in the amendment. 

Congress recently paid similar findings of the Court of Claims 
in favor of employees in the navy yards and shore stations for 
services performed under the same circumstances. (Private Act 
349, Private Res. 7, 74th Cong., $332,342.74, approved Aug. 29, 1935.) 

The most comprehensive and exhaustive analysis of these claims 
is found in Senate Document 985, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session. It establishes beyond argument that these amounts 
allowed by the Court of Claims for overtime work beyond the legal 
day of 8 hours should be paid. 

In the case of each claimant the court found that Government 
Officials fixed the salaries at what the character of the employ- 
ment was worth; for example, engineers at a certain compensa- 
tion, firemen at a certain compensation, laborers at a certain 
compensation; that in fixing such salaries the officials did not 
know how many hours the employee might be required to work, 
and only fixed the salaries with a view to the character of the 
work which the employee would be called upon to perform. 

Enactment of this amendment will not open the door to future 
claims because under the law (28 U. S. C., sec. 251) the Court 
of Claims no longer has jurisdiction to determine claims of this 
nature. 

Many bills have been introduced in Congress for payment of 
these findings (S. 719 and H. R. 3152 of the present Congress). 
Heretofore the names of all the claimants have been set forth in 
such bills for their relief, but the amendment, in the interest of 
economy and space and time for consideration, omits the names of 
claimants, and in lieu thereof enumerates the numbers of the 
various Senate documents containing the names of the claimants 
and the amounts awarded, as found by the Court of Claims. 
Such documents are enumerated under the States and cities 
therein at which the various claimants were employed. 

The act of August 1, 1892, the 8-hour law (27 Stat. 340 (40 
U. S. C., secs. 321-323)), limited and restricted the employment 
of those included in the amendment to 8 hours a day. Notwith- 
standing its provisions they worked more than that number of 
hours. 

The only difference as to facts between the navy-yard em- 
ployees referred to and these claimants is that the Navy Depart- 
ment issued a written order declaring a 10-hour day and offering 
those who accepted such employment a proportionate increase in 


wages, as will be seen in Senate Report 228 and House Report 


1007, Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, accompanying the 
bill for payment to them. Such order was issued prior to the act 
of August 1, 1892. However, in the cases provided in the amend- 
ment, as will be observed in the statement of facts by the court 
in each document, all claimants were required by the custodians 
of the buildings and the nature of such employment to work 
more than 8 hours. Written or published instructions to that 
effect, therefore, were not made, nor were these employees offered 
a proportionate increase in wages, 

Morover, the court finds exactly and definitely the actual num- 
ber of hours work above 8 hours a day performed and the amount 


of compensation therefor based upon the annual salary as fixed by 
the proper Government officials under the law. In those relating 
to the navy yards the court found they “worked on the average” 
the number of hours shown in those findings. 

These men seem to be especially deserving as the amounts of 
extra pay, found and computed by the Court of Claims, are much 
less than the Government would have been required to expend in 
order to employ other and additional persons so as to comply with 
the law. It should be pointed out that after the enactment of 
the law, regulations of the Navy Department established February 
26, 1893, article 1573, section 9 (as well as other Government de- 
partments) provided for extra pay in excess of 8 hours a day. 

Inasmuch as payment has been made to claimants performing 
labor at the navy yards and shore stations, payment ought like- 
wise to be made to these persons, as they are essentially in the 
same class. 

The Senate proceedings, in substance, on behalf of legislation 
for these engineers, firemen, laborers, and mechanics (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 21, pp. 10564-10566, 10568, attached), indicate 
plainly the sense of the Senate that they be paid for their over- 
time work. Similar views were in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 21, pp. 8954, 9412-9414). 


From the Concresstonat Record of Sept. 27, 1890] 
ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS UNDER 8-HOUR LAW 


Mr. Bram. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11120) providing for the adjustment 
3 of laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising under the 

-hour law. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAR. Perhaps the Senator does not understand that I de- 
sire to move to strike out all after the clause, whether 
the amendment is agreed to or rejected, and to insert the Senate 
bill we formerly passed. 

Mr. Gorman. I understand that; but before the question is 
taken on striking out the proviso I desire to say a few words on 
the proviso and its effect. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire what the effect of the proviso is. The Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor report to strike out the 
proviso, I understand, in the bill as it came here, and which 
reads as follows: 

“Provided further, That this act shall not be operative whenever 
the court shall find that such laborer, workman, or mechanic 
performed such labor or service under any contract, express or 
implied, and has been paid therefor the amount agreed upon.” 

As I understand, after the passage of the original 8-hour law 
the mechanics in the navy yards and in other Government em- 
ployment were compelled, I think during the administration of 
General Grant, to sign a contract to work 10 hours a day at a 
fixed salary at that time, and their claim has been always that 
they were compelled to work those 2 additional hours without 
compensation. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is correct. A very large amount of 
this extra service has been rendered under contracts formal in 
their character, but which were entered into by the men under 
the compulsion of deprivation of employment unless they assented 


to work 10 hours, contrary to the spirit of the law and in manifest’ 


evasion and practical nullification of the law. 

This proviso, coming to us in the House bill, would deprive 
those men thus wronged of the just operation of the 8-hour law 
to compensation for those 2 extra hours of service rendered. If 
the bill is to pass that the other House sent us, the committee 
were of opinion that that which really is a nullification of the 
bill itself should be stricken out, but thought that it would be 
much better to substitute for the whole House bill, which is 
tentative and uncertain in other respects, what represented the 
matured judgment of the Senate upon both sides of the Chamber 
in the committee and in the Senate at a former session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Gorman. We shall get to that in a moment, but I under- 
stand the Senator to hold that, if this proviso is stricken out and 


we should finally adopt the House bill, then the claim of all that. 


class of operatives, mechanics, and workmen who signed these 
contracts would come before the court and they could recover. 
Mr. BLAm. I do not undertake to say that; I understand the 


rest of the House bill very well. I do not know just what could’ 


or could not be done under it; just how far an unfavorable court 
could go even under the remainder of the House bill in affirming 
or denying practically the benefits of the 8-hour law in giving 
these people a remedy. 

Mr. Gorman. But I understand the chairman of the committee 
to say that as this bill came from the other House, with the 
proviso waich has just been read, those persons are unquestionably 
excluded. 

Mr. Bram. Under that concluding proviso I should so consider, 
and as a member of the committee favored its being struck out, for 
the reason that the proviso was a practical nullification of the pre- 
tended remedy to a very large proportion of those to whom we 
design to furnish a remedy. 

Mr. Gorman. That was my understanding of the bill, and I 
wanted to get the construction placed upon it by the chairman of 
the committee, that so far as that feature is concerned the bill 
as it comes here would be worse than useless to these men who 
have claimed always, and with great justice, that they were com- 
pelled to work 2 extra hours in violation of the law, or otherwise 
submit to removal from their positions, 
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I have nothing further to say about the provision, except that 
I hope it will be stricken out at all events, and then we shall hear 
the suggested substitute of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Presipinc OFFICER (Mr. Doren in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee to strike out the 
proviso. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that it be read. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Is that an amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In other words, it is to declare that a contract 
shall not be binding. It is to declare that a laborer making a 
contract to work 6 hours a day, or 8 hours, or 10 hours, or any other 


time above 8 hours. 

Mr. BLAm. Does the Senator ask me a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say that is your proposition, as I understand it. 
You propose to strike out this clause, and that would leave it in 
that condition. 

Mr. Bram. The Government the 8-hour law for the benefit 
of those who were employed principally in its workshops of the Army 
and in the Navy and the departments. These men were dependent 
upon that employment for their own livelihood and the support of 
their wives and children. The men they came in contact with as 
the executive officers of the Government demanded of them the 1 
hours’ labor as a condition of being employed. 
whether they would enter into this employment and work 10 hours 
or be deprived of the means of livelihood, 


claiming 
to work only 8 hours for the same amount of compensation which 
they actually received for their 10-hours-a-day work, and they 
have been constant in their application to the Government for 
compensation for the extra 2 hours ever since, 
An unfavorable court or perhaps a favorable court would be 
compulsion on the of 


legal 

the performance of 10 hours’ labor for the amount that the execu- 
tive officer was willing to give, and it might be held that those were 
contracts, express contracts or implied contracts, yet attended by 
this hardship which was in addition to that a nullification and an 
evasion of the law on the part of the executive authorities, 

It would not be wise, it seems to me, and certainly not just, to 
send these men to the Court of Claims subject to the defeat 
entire claim by its being found by the court that there was after all 
a contract in these cases, and it would be hardly worth while to 
send them at all, for a nominal contract would undoubtedly cover 
a very large proportion of the claims. 

Mr. Spooner. Mr. President, I voted for the Senate bill when it 
was at a former session before the Senate. One merit in the bill, to 


bility upon the agi of the Government. Congress saw fit, I ha 
always thought as 


grounds of public policy, It was thought that 8 hours was long 
enough for a man to labor, as a rule, and that it 


Government, the employer, that after 8 hours’ labor the laborer 
should be free to think, free to study, free to invent, free to “become 
acquainted” with his family and to take the interest of a father in 
his children, and free to rest. 

Under that law it has always seemed to me to have been utterly 
indefensible for any agent or officer of the Government to require 
of a laboring man who tendered his services or who sought for 


to have acted without duress. Men with families to support, with 
sick wives perhaps to take care of, with children to educate, were 
not free to accept the proposition or to reject it. Clothing and 
shelter for their families, bread for the wife and little ones, medi- 
cal attendance for those who required it, every impulse of affec- 
tion, every obligation of duty of the husband and the father re- 
quired that they should labor and put them under constraint, and 
the alternative that they must labor 10 hours a day for the Gov- 
ernment or be turned into the streets to seek employment or to 
beg was not an honest or fair alternative to tender to any labor- 
ing man after Congress had passed the 8-hour law. 

It is my conviction, Mr. President, that in every case where one 
of these men was compelled by the officers of the Government as 
a condition of having employment and of being able to support 
his family to work one hour or one-half hour over the 8-hour day 
which Congress had declared for, and which President Grant had 
sought to enforce, he ought to be paid for that overtime. Not to 
do it seems to me to put the Government of the United States 
in an attitude of allowing its executive officers to violate in 
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essence and in spirit the law which Congress had enacted upon 
the ground of public policy, and which public sentiment has ap- 
attempting to 


proved, and filch from these men hours of unre- 
quited toil. 

I am altogether willing to take the of adjudi- 
cating the question of 7 these men to the 

of Claims for that tribunal only to ascertain and declare how 
many hours in each case these men worked beyond the lawful 


it at a previous 
for the payment of debts honestly 


unpaid. 
Mr. Cuttom. Mr. President, I only desire to say a word. The 
act of Congress under which these claims are made is as follows: 
“Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, work- 
by or on behalf of the 


proclamation 
should be made in the wages paid by 
to such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account 
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Government having charge of the employment of laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government 


on account of the reduction of the hours of labor.” 
Notwithstanding all the effort that appears to have been made 
by President Grant especially, it seems, from claims that come be- 


degree, and I know myself since I 
have had the honor of a seat in the Senate employees of the Gov- 
or 3 hours a day in some cases over 

a day that the law fixed as a day’s work. 
All that I have to say is that it does seem to me that this law 
which has been so long upon the statute book ought to be en- 
is not enforced, certainly the men who are called 
upon to work more hours a day than a legal day's work ought to 
have some way of securing the pay for their extra labor. My own 
t the law ought to be lived up to by every Govern- 


devices they have to avoid that obligation incurred to those whom 
they employed. 

But nevertheless in different departments of the Government, 
in different places where the Government had need to employ 
men, for 3 or 4 years it was utterly led until, as has 
been said by the Senator from Illinois, the President interfered 
with a proclamation commanding that the law of the land in this 
respect should be obeyed, Still the ingenuity of men who did not 
like this law was sufficient to find in some parts of the country 
means to evade it, when Congress took up the question and in an 
appropriation bill in 1872 directed that every employee of the 
Government should be paid for the hours he had worked at the 
rate of 8 hours for each day's work, and appropriated a sufficient 
sum for that purpose. I should like to read the enactment which 
up to that date squared accounts between the Government and 
these employees. It is the second section of the Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act of 1872: 

“That the proper accounting officers be, and hereby are, author- 
ized and required in the settlement of all accounts for the services 
of laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf 
of the Government of the United States, between the 25th day 
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of June, 1868, the date of the act constituting 8 hours a day’s 
work for all such laborers, workmen, and mechanics, and the 
19th day of May, 1869, the date of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent concerning such pay, to settle and pay for the same, without 
reduction on account of reduction of hours of labor by said act, 
when it shall be made to appear that such was the sole cause of 
the reduction of wages, and a sufficient sum for said purpose is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated.” 

Since then these devices have still continued, and up to today 
there are outstanding claims upon the Government of honest la- 
borers and mechanics who have worked more than 8 hours a day 
for the Government, that it should keep its promise and obliga- 
tion. I am not quite satisfied with the form of its remedy. I 
shall vote for it because it is all that can be got, but what does 
it amount to? After all these years of accumulated unpaid wages 
of these laborers and mechanics, we come forward and all that 
we give them is the privilege of suing the Government and get- 
ting what they can. I introduced a bill in the last Congress and 
again in this, which I will read, which first set forth that the 
Government was liable to pay all these men at the rate of 8 hours 
a day, and then directed the accounting officers of the Treasury to 
pay them. The bill is in the following words: 

“That whoever, as a laborer, workman, or mechanic, has been 
employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United States 
since the 25th day of June 1868, the date of the act constituting 
8 hours a day’s work, shall be paid for each 8 hours he has been 
employed as for a full day’s work, whether engaged at a price per 
day or upon piecework or taskwork, without any reduction of pay 
on account of the reduction of the hours of labor, any agreement 
between the United States and any such laborer, workman, or 
mechanic touching such compensation to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And the proper accounting officers are hereby directed 
to readjust the accounts of all such laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics, and pay the same in conformity with the provisions of 
this act; and a sufficient sum of money for that purpose is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

Under that bill, if it should have become a law, every person on 
the pay rolls of the Government who has been paid at all has but 
to appear and ask that his account with the Government shall be 
adjusted by allowing him for each of the 8 hours he has worked 
the full price of the day’s labor, and then the money is paid him. 
That, as I have said, squared accounts in 1872, and that today, in 
my opinion, would square the accounts of these laborers and 
mechanics, and they would go away with the money in their hands. 

But this bill authorizes them to commence a suit against the 
Government of the United States in the Court of Claims and get 
what they can in a judgment, and then after the judgment get an 
appropriation to pay the judgment. I say I shall vote for this 
measure because I find that I cannot get the other, but I want to 
express my regret that the committee has not found itself able to 
direct the officers of the Government, with an accompanying appro- 
priation, to pay according to the hours these men have worked. 

I know that the great body of these men are for the bill that is 
reported, and are not in favor of the bill which I have read, but 
there are a great many of them who understand the difference. 
All that body of men who have worked in the armory at Springfield 


upon the letterheads of claim agents here in Washington, begging 
of me not to press this direct order upon the accounting officers 
to pay out of the Treasury at the rate of a full day’s work for 8 
hours, and to go for this proposition which proposes to give them 


eld? 
igs CockERELL. Does the Senator have any suspicion where those 
letters originate? 

Mr. Dawes. No; the names of the claim agents are at the heads 
of the letters, but I have not the letters here and I have no desire 
to bring the claim agents into this debate. I only state that these 
laborers and mechanics, with as just a claim upon the Government 
as the bonds of the United States, are being induced to take up 
with a proposition to sue the United States in the Court of Claims 
rather than to take the enactment of the Congress of the United 
States commanding the accounting officers of the Treasury to pay 
them out of an appropriation what is their due under the law of 
the land. They insist upon it; and there is no possibility of get- 
ting any direct legislation co: that justice be done. 


mmanding 
Twice or three times have I introduced this bill and had it re- 
ferred to the committee, and I never heard of it afterwards, and 
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the only reason I have ever heard given is that these people prefer 
the other method, and I am informed more through letters on 
letterheads of claim agents here than in any other way. 

I shall record my vote for the substitute to be proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire for the reasons I have stated. I 
know the difficulties that surround the committee; I know how 
difficult it is to legislate upon this subject, but with some expe- 
rience in connection with it, I regret exceedingly the form in 
which the measure is presented. I never could understand why 
the accounting officers of the Government, whether of the Treas- 
ury or of the other departments, felt at liberty in the face of the 
law to adjust the accounts of these laborers and mechanics upon 
any other basis than that eight of the hours that they worked 
constituted a day’s labor, and I am surprised also that these 
honest, hard-working men have been so far drawn into the plan, 
which it appears to me there can be no mistake has originated 
here round about this city, to take up with and be content with 
the mere pittance of a permission to sue the Government in the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. STEWART, Mr. President, I regret the necessity of legislating 
to compel officers of the Government to carry into execution plain, 
positive law. I do not understand why there can be an excuse for 
the Government officers refusing to allow men to work 8 hours a 
day and pay them for it as required by the statute. I voted for 
the original law. I believed then, and believe now, that 8 hours 
is long enough for a laboring man to work. I believe that that 
is best for society. The time has passed when it is to the interest 
of society for laboring men to be mere beasts of burden. 

The labor of the country can be better performed by some indul- 
gence, and a much higher grade of laborers can be secured by effi- 
cient and ambitious men in 8 hours than in a longer period of 
labor. Certainly the laborer can accomplish much more in his 
lifetime than he would if he exhausts himself day by day so that 
he has no time for study; no time to devise means whereby he can 
facilitate labor, but is a mere drudge. He cannot under those 
circumstances accomplish anything like he can with proper hours 
and more time for improvement and more time for studying how 
labor can be economized. 

For the advance in labor-saving machines in this country we are 
indebted to the laborers. The laborers of this country are the 
inventors, and their inventions have multiplied vastly, beyond all 
comprehension, the power the people have over the resources of 
Nature to supply the wants of man. What we want is a higher 
grade of labor. In almost any department intelligence of labor is 
an advantage. 

You say that if you will give them the time they will spend it 
foolishly, that they will spend it in idleness or in drink, and all 
that kind of thing, and that you must keep them at work to keep 
them out of mischief. There may be some who will do it, but the 
great mass of the intelligent laborers of this country are investi- 
gating the question. When you see the steam engine and all the 
machinery that is moving this world, and reflect that that is the 
result of free labor and free men and intelligent men, you must 
see the good effect of relieving them from the burden of working 
more than 8 hours a day. Make that rule and you will continue 
to improve the condition of the laboring men. I believe the time 
will come when they will not have to work 8 hours a day. I 
believe the development of machinery will be such that that will 
not be required. There are certainly laborers enough in this coun- 
try to perform all the work that can be provided for them under 
existing circumstances working only 8 hours a day. There are 
plenty of them. 

When the law was passed I voted for it with the idea that it 
would be an example, that it would be an illustration, and that 
the Government of the United States could set the example with- 
out any detriment to the country. It has worked well so far as 
it has gone. It has called the attention of the people to the fact 
that a limitation of the time was not injurious. I have seen men 
work in the mines; I have been the employer of men, and con- 
versant with their work in the mines, and 8 hours’ labor a day is 
very common where they are performing the most arduous work 
underground working in the mines. We find that in 8 hours a 
day they accomplish as much ordinarily—that a man will do as 
much, taking the year round, in 8 hours a day as he would in 10, 
and that the men thus engaged are brighter men and more 
efficient. I should like to see this experiment tried throughout 
the whole country. There is nothing revolutionary in it, There 
is nothing in it against reason. The Government having under- 
taken to set the example, to make the experiment, so to speak, 
the officers should carry out that determination in good faith. It 
seems to me incomprehensible that there should have been any 
hesitation in carrying it out. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that we ought to 
turn these accounts over to the accounting officers and settle them 
speedily and without delay. It is one of those obligations that the 
Government should execute at once, without question. The time 
will soon come, however those who have not investigated the sub- 
ject may think now, the time is not far distant when the whole 
country will concede that 8 hours’ labor is sufficient. 

Twelve and fourteen hours a day used to be a day’s work when 
I was a young man. Fourteen hours was a day’s work a good deal 
of the time. That made a mere drudge of a man. It deprived 
him of all the privileges of education. It made it impossible for 
him to invent new ways of doing things; he had no time for 
study or reflection. 
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Eight hours’ work is sufficient for any man, although there are 
many engaged in intellectual pursuits or professional pursuits who 
have to work more hours than that. Many of us here work twice 
that amount, from 16 to 18 hours frequently, but I believe if we 
could economize time and work regularly 8 hours a day it would 
be better for intellectual pursuits and that 8 hours would be 
sufficiently exhaustive, and if we would rest then and commence 
work fresh the next day I believe our public men would live longer, 
be brighter men, and accomplish more; and I should like to see 
that done. 

I believe the whole country is coming to the conviction that 
8 hours is sufficient for a day’s labor. It eninge is sufficient to 
accomplish all the labor that is necessary to be performed in the 
United States. There are thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands 
of people without employment because the enterprises of the 
country do not furnish sufficient employment. Why should they 
not, if there is an abundance of labor at 8 hours a day and the 
laboring men desire it, be limited to that number of hours? 

But when the Government of the United States has under- 
taken to set this example, which I believe is a wise example, I 
think we ought in the most direct manner to right this wrong and 
show the accounting officers that we did not pass the law in jest, 
to be violated because the men with 5 pines deal ee no 

wer to right their wrongs except thro mgress, hink 
agi to teach them A lesson and set them ‘to work iramedi- 
ately to pay these just obligations and give the law complete 
effect where the United States has direct jurisdiction to do it. 

I shall vote for this bill, but it is not all that I desire. 

Mr. Bram. Before the question is taken I wish to ask consent 
that the report on the pending bill, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness, may be printed in the Recorp, it not having been read, so 
that Senators may see what the bill is which they are acting upon. 

The Vice Presipent. The report will be ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The report is as follows: 

“Mr, Blair, from the Committee on Education and Labor, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany S. 175): 

“The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 175) entitled ‘A bill providing for the adjustment of 
the accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising under 
the 8-hour law”, have examined the same and report it favorably, 
with an amendment, and, as amended, recommend its passage. 

“This bill only gives to the parties the right to present their 
cases to the Court of Claims, and your committee urgently press 
the passage of the bill as one step in the direction of justice to a 
large class of laboring men, from whom the Government has with- 
held the wages due for extorted toil for many years. The report 
made by the chairman in the Fiftieth Congress is added hereto, as 
it gives a general statement of the entire case, 


“(Senate Rept. No. 568, 50th Cong., Ist sess.] 


“The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1853) providing for the adjustment of the accounts of 
laborers and mechanics arising under the 8-hour law, having con- 
sidered the same, report the bill back favorably. 

“The 8-hour law was enacted on the 25th day of June 1868 and 
is in the following words: 

Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics who may be employed by or on behalf of 
the Government of the United States.’ (Sec. 3738, Rev. Stat.). 

“Great difficulty has been found in securing compliance with 
this statute on the part of some of the executive officers of the 
Government, and in the War and Navy Departments especially 
claims have from time to time arisen on the part of wage workers 
employed by the Government for labor rendered in excess of the 
daily 8 hours which by law constituted a full day’s work. 

“Some of these claims have been paid, while others remain out- 
standing, and from time to time they are pressed for payment. 

“The object of this bill is to refer the whole matter to the Court 
of Claims for adjudication upon the basis that 8 hours constitute 
a day's work, and that each 8 hours’ labor performed shall entitle 
the worker to receive pay for a full day’s work. 

“It seems to a majority of your committee that the real question 
involved is whether the supremacy of the law shall be maintained 
and its manifest intent carried out by the subordinate officers 
charged with its execution. But it is proper to say that in many 
instances the excess of labor was performed with knowledge of the 
law, and the question has been raised whether the acceptance of 
the opportunity to labor for a longer period than 8 hours and 
the reception of the ordinary pay for a day’s work does not consti- 
tute a payment in full for all the labor performed, including the 
excess of the 8 hours required by law. 

“The claimants allege that the excess of labor was performed 
under compulsion, and that they at the time protested, and have 
from time to time demanded of the departments concerned and 
of the Congress compensation for the excess of work extracted 
from them under threat of deprivation of any employment what- 
ever, which to them and their families was, in effect, deprivation 
of the necessaries of life, since only with work could they avoid 
starvation. 

“This subject has been before Congress a long time with favor- 
able action by both Houses, and your committee insert, as a part 
of this, the report of the committee in favor of these claims made 
in the last Congress, which recites most of the legislation and the 
substantial facts pertinent to the subject.” 
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President’s Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1937 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, for the past 25 years I have been subjected to attacks 
not only from Republican sources but in primary fights, 
where my opponents criticized my continued support of bills 
designed to aid the American farmer and agriculture 
generally. 

During all these years I have consistently voted for meas- 
ures to assist the farmer, and every relief bill recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture has had my wholehearted 
support. 

There can be no doubt, and I am sure that farmers and 
agricultural organizations realize this, that under President 
Roosevelt more has been done in their behalf than ever 
before in history. On every hand we find agencies and 
burdens functioning for their betterment. 

Regardless of whether I am criticized at home, I promise 
my continued support to the farmer; but there are times 
when I cannot and will not allow my desire to help the 
farmer to overcome my better judgment. I cannot, for in- 
stance, vote to override the President’s veto of this bill, 
H. R. 6763. 

There has never been a better friend to the American 
farmer than President Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the same 
time, he cannot overlook the interests of other classes of 
citizens, and I must agree with him that to pass the bill 
would be to discriminate as he states in his veto message. 

If this bill were amended to include all classes of bor- 
rowers and would afford relief to all those now paying higher 
rates of interest, there might be reason to support it. 

I know as well as anyone does what trials and troubles 
the farmer has had from 1921 to 1933. I also am aware 
that they are obliged to pay interest rates as high as 8 per- 
cent; but, due to President Roosevelt and a Democratic Con- 
gress, interest rates have been reduced, and farmers are not 
now compelled to sell their wheat at 35 cents, corn at 20 
cents, and hogs and cattle at 3 cents a pound. Prices of 
these commodities, as well as of all other farm products, 
are now far higher than they were before 1933. 

If there is one group of people in the United States that 
should be thankful and appreciate what this administration 
has done, it is the farmers. 

The small reduction that this bill would bring about will 
not aid them to any great extent. I repeat that it is the 
duty of all those who desire to aid the President in his 
desire to balance the Budget to sustain his veto. I have 
stood by the President, and I will continue to stand by him 
in all his efforts to bring about better conditions to all in 
this country. 


Cancer Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy to have had a 
small part in working out the legislation that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is presenting to the 
House this afternoon for action, on the subject of cancer 
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research. Our subcommittee, under the chairmanship of the 
Representative from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], 
labored earnestly and faithfully in carrying on the hearings 
and in reviewing the group of excellent bills introduced both 
in the House and in the Senate by various forward-looking 
Members. The bill that we drafted and which comes before 
the House this afternoon with the unanimous approval of 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is a 
composite of many valuable suggestions contained in the 
Maverick, Magnuson, Hunter, and Bone bills, and we con- 
fidently believe will provide a practical, as well as scientifi- 
cally effective program for federally supervised research into 
the causes of the dread scourge of cancer. 

The disease of cancer has been more or less prevalent 
among the members of the human family ever since the 
dawn of civilization, and yet the medical profession of today, 
notwithstanding its high attainments and its outstanding 
successes in the elimination of many types of diseases that 
were once thought to be incurable, is still groping in the 
dark in its study of the causes and cure of this malady which 
ranks second in our vital statistics among the causes of 
death. 

Any contribution that the Federal Government can render 
toward opening this door to knowledge will be entitled to be 
held as the highest possible humanitarian service to the citi- 
zens of our Nation. I cannot too strongly urge the unani- 
mous concurrence by the Members of the House with the 
members of our committee in the enactment of this bill. 


Making Pure Food and Drug Legislation Effective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, 
ON JULY 21, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a coast-to-coast radio 
address delivered by me over the Nation-wide network of 


84 stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System, as follows: 
WE ARE TOO EASILY IMPRESSED BY MISREPRESENTATION 

One of the anomalies of our times is the inability or the un- 
willingness of the American people, through their Congress, to 
pass effective national pure food and drug legislation—to enact 
laws with teeth in them. As a Nation we love to be hoodwinked. 
We delight in mirages. We are dreamers of rosy dreams. We are 
gluttons for punishment. We repudiate the apothegm “the 
burned child fears the fire.” After the tannic acid assuages the 
agony of the burn we return to the fire with carefree gayety. If 
a novel runs to 1,000 pages and we are told with sufficient fre- 
quency by fashionably well-placed people that it is a iece 
we hypnotize ourselves into believing it also, and vie with each 
other in praise of the volume. If, by persistent repetition, we 
are told that a certain movie is super-super ultra-ultra and the 
adjectives of the English are exhausted in its en- 
comiums, there are few of us who are willing to disagree. We 
join in the hallelujahs of approbation. Since it is fashionable to 
effect to have a musical appreciation many of our neighbors 
whom we know don’t know one note from another compete with 
each other in protesting their thrilling delight at certain dis- 
cordant performances some of which we unhumorously call grand 
opera. We are color conscious and are in by the exquisite 
lithography of certain stocks and bonds and seldom exercise suffi- 
cient caution to inquire into the bona fides of the sponsors. We 
believe what we read in the newspapers. We are a credulous and 
gullible Nation. Even the late P. T. Barnum arrived at that con- 
clusion a half a century ago. i 

So it is with pure food and drug legislation. The patent medi- 
cine racket continues with seemingly unabated vigor. Daily we 
purchase with naive faith patent cure-alls in our drug stores and 
canned foodstuffs, chil y confident that the product is what 
it purports to be. 


THE CURRENT PURE FOOD AND DRUGS LAW IS OUTMODED 


The Federal Pure Food and Drugs Law was enacted in 1906 after 
& 27-year fight led by Dr. Harvey Wiley. That law has now out- 


grown its usefulness. Its chief defects are that it applies neither 
to advertising nor to cosmetics, although it does forbid false 
claims on labels and prohibits adulateration of food or drugs. 
But that law contains a fatal joker. The law interdicts false or 
misleading claims on labels. By “misleading” is meant a state- 
ment, which although technically true, in fact is misleading. 
The United States Supreme Court some years ago had before it’ 
an important test case. The Government contended that Dr. 
Johnson's combination treatment for cancer was falsely labeled. 
We would hardly assume today that there could be much differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether a “combination treatment for 
cancer” was misbranded or not, but the Supreme Court thought 
differently. It decided that the prohibition against false or mis- 
leading claims applied only to the ingredients of a package and. 
not to claims about its curative powers. and so it dismissed the 
prosecution. This decision shocked the country. Within a month’ 
President Taft sent a message to Congress asking it to undo the 
evil the Supreme Court decision had created. A bill was intro- 
duced to amend the law to make it apply to therapeutic claims 
on the labels of drugs. That bill became a law, but only afer 
the lobbyists had inserted a joker which made the amendment 
worthless. The amendment as finally adopted forbade false and. 


fraudulent ‘therapeutic claims on the labels of patent medicines. ' 
Government: 


Therefore when the t started an action based on false 
therapeutic claim against the seller of patent medicines it had 
to prove not only that such claims were false but also that the 


Here is an illustration of the difficulties of prosecuting under this 
provision: A former shirt salesman was selling a so-called diabetes 
cure known as Banbar and getting $12 a pint for it. The Food 
and Drug Administration of the ent of Agriculture an- 
alyzed Banbar and found it was essentially an extract of a 
common weed, “horse tail”, frequently found growing along rail- 


road tracks. A criminal prosecution was started. Experts testi- 


fied Banbar was worthless. The manufacturer then introduced 
evidence hundreds of testimonials praising Banbar and swear- 


in 
ing it had cured their diabetes. The Government then proved, 


that — of these persons had actually died of diabetes. Yet a 


12 good men and true acquitted the manufacturer and, 


jury 

the Government did not appeal, for the excellent reason that it 
could not. The Constitution forbids putting a person in double 
jeopardy for the same offense in a criminal action. 


MARMOLA 


Did you ever hear of Marmola, the well known antifat prepara- 
tion? Its manufacturer previously had been selling lost-manhood 


do, seriously harm many persons. The Post Office has the power 
to deny the use of the mails to those using them to defraud. 


rs until 1914, when 


postal inspecto 
the Post Office criminally, and he plead guilty, paying 


prosecuted 
a $5,000 fine. Eventually he gave up his mail-order business but 


continued to sell Marmola to retail druggists and to advertise it 
nationally. ` The Post Office then had no jurisdiction and so it 
dropped the fight. 
MARMOLA STILL PROSPERS DESPITE ITS EXPOSURE 

The Food and Drug Administration was without power to pro- 
ceed Marmola, as it is technically not a drug, since 
obesity is not a disease. It is just a condition. This agency had 
jurisdiction over food and drugs only, and hence could do nothing. 
The Federal Trade Commission took up the battle. That body 
has the power to issue an order directing a manufacturer to cease 
false advertising, and did so in 1928, charging that Marmola was 
being advertised as safe, when in fact it was dangerous. The 
manufacturer promptly appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, continuing to sell Marmola during the appeal, doing 
$600,000 worth of business a year. The Court decided that the 
Federal Trade Commission had jurisdiction only when a manu- 
facturer’s false advertising “injured its competitors”, and ruled 
that the Commission had not proved that Marmola's practices 
were harmful to its competitors. Today Marmola, which the 
United States Supreme Court admitted was dangerous to use 
except under a doctor’s care, continues to menace the health of 
uninformed women, and the manufacturer continues to corral the 
profit thereof. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WANTS MERITORIOUS LEGISLATION 

Many dangerous drugs are commonly used in patent medicines. 
Under the present law the presence of most of these drugs does 
not even have to be stated on the label. The consumer has no 
way of knowing when he is subjecting himself to the perils inher- 
ent in their use. President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress 
on March 22, 1935, said: “A measure is needed which will extend 
the control, formerly applicable only to labels, to advertising also; 
which will extend protection to the trade in cosmetics; which will 
provide for a cooperative system and method of setting standards 
and for a system of inspection and enforcement to reassure con- 
sumers, grown hesitant and doubtful $ “ 
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DINITROPHENOL 


Recently there has been an increasing list of persons killed by 
dinitrophenol. Countless people have sustained cataracts of the 
eyes as a result of its use. Complete blindness has frequently 
ensued. Last year the American Medical Association reported that 
there were 23 reducing preparations on the market which con- 
tained dinitrophenol. In many places these preparations can be 
purchased at the corner drug store and the purchaser can embark 
on a course of self-medication with a drug which, even when 
taken under expert medical supervision, has often caused death. 

STRYCHNINE 

Under the present law strychnine, a highly toxic drug, does not 
have to be declared as an ingredient. Scores of children have died 
because of strychnine poisoning, due to laxative and tonic pills, 
Parents assume such preparations to be innocuous. They have no 
way of knowing that the chocolate or sugar coating of these pills, 
so attractive to children, covers sufficient strychnine that 6 or 8 
tablets accidentally eaten may constitute a lethal dose of poison 
for a small child. 

THE TUGWELL BILL 


Under the Tugwell bill, proposed by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, an important provision was won which listed many incurable 
diseases, or those which can be safely treated only by a doctor. 
Among these were cancer, diabetes, diphtheria, appendicitis, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal diseases. This section forbade outright any 
advertisement of medicines for such diseases. Half-way measures 
are not enough for quacks, who profit by raising false hopes in 
those suffering from incurable ailments. But the list of diseases 
was too long for the medicine industry, and the diseases were cut 
from 42 to 9. The present Copeland bill, now pending, does not 
even prohibit advertising of drugs for diabetes, although science 
knows of no cure. Even insulin will only keep the patient alive; 
it will not cure him, 

PALPABLE FRAUDS WOULD BE 


The Tugwell bill required each patent medicine and cosmetic to 
list on its label all of its ingredients and their proportions. It 
might be difficult to sell cold cream at $5 a jar if the label showed 
merely a few inexpensive everyday ingredients in the jar. Sellers 
of hair tonic guaranteed to grow hair on billiard balls would be 
unable to operate this racket if the label disclosed that the prepara- 
tion contained nothing but colored water and red pepper. The 
canners were up in arms about the grade labeling proposal. To- 
day the housewife, when buying canned foods, is buying a sur- 
prise package. The gaudy label on the outside of the can is about 
as descriptive of the contents as a circus-sideshow poster is of the 
freaks inside. 


CANNERS FAVOR GAUDY ADJECTIVES 


Canners protested that grade labels would confuse the ignorant 
housewife, that the poor would be ashamed to ask for the lower 
grade, that it was impossible to grade accurately, Isn't the house- 
wife today confused by a canner’s adjectives? If you are in any 
doubt just listen to those used in listing sizes, not quality, of 
olives: Small, medium, large, extra large, mammoth, giant, jumbo, 
colossal, and super colossal. Even Cecil M. DeMille, in his palm- 
iest days, couldn’t do better than a “super colossal olive.” 

But the committee in Congress refused to report the Tugwell 
bill. Its provisions have been emasculated. Its incisive teeth 
have been replaced by false molars. Substitute legislation is 
now pending, the principal one known as the Copeland bill. I 
contend that this act is a law weaker in some respects than the 
existing act. As it has passed the Senate the power to make 
multiple seizures has been seriously impaired, because under it 
the accused may demand trial in his home jurisdiction, whereas 
consumers are more likely to receive the kind of court action 
to which they are entitled in the districts where they lived and 
have been harmed, than in that of a distant manufacturer who 
may have transgressed the law. 


CRAZY CRYSTALS 


Did you ever hear of Crazy Crystals? They have swept the 
West in popularity. In American Chamber of Horrors, by Ruth 
DeForest Lamb, the author declares these crystals are essentially 
Glauber's salt, a horse physic. Yet a package of these crystals 
retails for $1. The same amount of Glauber’s salt can be pur- 
chased for a quarter. In elaborate business offices on the main 
streets of American cities these crystals have been advertised as 
a panacea for diseases ranging from constipation to Bright's 
disease. 

H. R. 5286 


Because I feel strongly about this matter and because I believe 
pending bills do not meet the issue, as a Member of Congress I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 5286, which, I believe, affords the 
protection so urgently demanded and needed by the public. This 
bill is sponsored by Consumers’ Union of the United States, Inc., 
by housewives’ groups, and by liberal organizations generally. 
The main features of the measure are the establishment of a 
consumers’ bureau in the Public Health Service; the tion 
of proprietary products; informative labeling; prevention of false 
or misleading advertising; an adequate budget for enforcement; 
health education, publicity, and scientific research. If you want 
Teal and unafraid food and drug legislation, advise your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support actively and work for the 
enactment of my bill, H. R. 5286, the Consumers’ Union measure. 

Under my bill every manufacturer of a proprietary product must 
register his formula, file a statement of all claims to be made for 
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it, and the name of the licensed pharmicist or chemist under 
whose supervision the product is manufactured. Thus a product 
harmful to health would be prevented from ever reaching the 
market, since a certificate of registration would be denied if the 
product contained dangerous ingredients. The preventive feature 
of my bill would benefit everybody. Money would be saved for 
Government and business alike. Long and expensive court cases 
would be eliminated. The soundness of preventing offenses, rather 
than punishing them after they have been perpetrated is so obvi- 
ous as to be incontrovertible. 


FRAUDULENT NOSTRUMS ARE PREVALENT 


An example of the cogent need of registering the name of the 
licensed chemist who actually makes the product can be cited. 
One gentleman with only a graduate and scales for equipment 
puts up in his own home a preparation for hay fever and asthma, 
the principal ingredient of the nostrum being potassium iodide, a 
drug which converts latent tuberculosis into an active form of the 
disease. This man has no scientific training, having left school at 
the eighth grade. This picture of an ignoramus dispensing medi- 
cine to the public detriment but for his private profit is an in- 
congruous one in our country, where scientific training and skill are 
supposedly held in high esteem. It is a picture which would be 
blotted out were H. R. 5286 to become a law. A feature of my bill 
is the requirement that labels of foods, drugs, and cosmetics shall 
tell what ingredients are present and in what proportion. Only 
spices, flavorings, and perfuming agents being excepted. Such in- 
formative labeling has been demanded by consumer groups for 
years. The imperative need for it is patent. If a consumer is to 
use medicines intelligently, he must know what is in them, If he 
is to spend his food dollar wisely, he must know what he is pur- 
chasing. Under the Copeland Act this need is only partially met, 
because it requires that the label of preparations containing two 
or more drugs list the active ingredients, but it does not require 
that the proportions in which they are present be named, with a 
few rare exceptions. 

> ALKA-SELTZER 

Of what help would that be to a consumer who buys, say, Alka- 
Seltzer? Under the Copeland Act he will learn that it is essen- 
tially a mixture of aspirin, baking soda, and citric acid. Since he 
bas read advertising about the alkalizing effect of Alka-Seltzer, he 
would probably decide that an Alka-Seltzer tablet consists mainly 
of a dose of baking soda with a little aspirin thrown in, whereas it 
is actually just the reverse. Under my bill this fact could be 
readily ascertained by every purchaser. Every Alka-Seltzer tablet 
contains 514 grains of aspirin—more than the amount in the usual 
aspirin tablet. 

IT IS TIME TO DEMAND ACTION 


How long, O Lord, how long will we gullible ones continue to 
be defrauded, duped, misled, and exploited without rebelling? 
How long will we meekly turn the other cheek? Shall we sacri- 
fice life for private profit indefinitely? Let us awaken to our 
peril; rise up and act. The record of Congress the past 4 years 
in respect to food and drug legislation is one of which none of 
us can be proud. It will be a betrayal of our constituents’ inter- 
ests if we Members of Congress fail to pass a new law in the near 
future. It will be no less a betrayal if that new law is one 
which is little better, if any, than existing legislation, and even 
weaker in some respects—I mean the Copeland bill. For that 
reason, friends, I urge support of H. R. 5286, the Consumers’ 
Union pure food and drug bill, a measure with a purpose, with 
real teeth in it, and which means what it says. 


New Industry to Employ Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
ON JULY 21, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an address which I deliv- 
ered recently over the radio: 


SCIENCE IS READY TO HELP MANKIND 


Most people recognize the fact that science has made possible 
much of the development of our modern civilization. Born in 
the depths of ancient philosophy, it was cradled in the arms of 
alchemy and mysticism. Flouted and crushed by early religious 
zeal, it has revolutionized man’s knowledge and understanding. 
Neglected and starved in attics and dungeons, it has created a 
world of untold wealth. Today science stands an adolescent—a 
eae anne: Se eee rene aie ee Dement Ne 
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Science has opened up a hundred different branches of knowl- 
edge in the fields of physics, chemistry, and biology. The count- 
less benefits showered upon us as a result have been mainly in 
the form of means to preserve and protect our health and in the 
form of strong strides in the march of our economic progress. 

Today we are just to realize what a great ally we 
have. More wonderful than Aladdin's lamp, science stands ready 
to lend us a helping hand in our struggle against economic dis- 
aster and unemployment as well as against such sinister diseases 
as cancer and influenza. We have only to command—science 
stands ready to do our bidding. 

Thousands of patents are granted each year to American scien- 
tists, inventors, and engineers. We cannot help wondering what 
effect this constant flow of inventions is having upon our social 
and economic life. Are inventors failing to produce job-making 
inventions as fast as they turn out labor-saving devices? Why has 
science seemed to fail in providing the new industries we need to 
take up the slack in employment? In our ungrateful neglect, have 
we failed to use the help of our strongest ally in the determined 
war on unemployment? 

INDUSTRY PROFITS BY SCIENCE 

Industries both great and small have profited much by using 
science and the inventor’s skill to reduce ction costs. Lower 
prices and greater profits have resulted from their use of improved 
methods and labor-saving devices. Aided by this industrial patron, 
fiush with vast resources, science has accomplished miracles. 


Only a hundred years 


cent are needed. Many of the others have been absorbed into, the 
new industries created by invention. 

Industry has not hesitated to command the aid of science. It 
has been forced to do so. If 
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not exist because nearly everyone 
a scant supply of food on his own 
little plot of ground. 

COUNTERBALANCING LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 


President Roosevelt has recognized the importance of 
and technology as it affects all of us. 88 
Resources Committee on Technological Trends and National Policy, 
recently submitted to the President, pointed out that “if the 
productivity of 1935 (the last year for which figures are available) 
continues the same in 1937, and the composition of the Nation’s 
total product remains unchanged, production would have to be 
increased 20 percent over that of 1929 to have as little unemploy- 
ment as existed then.” SE TO OLISH eee . 


opportunity is not wasted. 
The genius of the American inventor has fathered the problem 
of providing employment for those workers who are robbed of 
their jobs by labor-saving machinery and improved production 
methods. Strange as it may seem, we must turn to this same 
inventive genius for the final solution of the problem it has helped 
to create. 

It must give us more in -creating, job-making inventions 
and discoveries. This is the need of today. 

done to bring forth such new industries to relieve the disease of 
unemployment that has afflicted the Nation these many years? 
Private industries can hardly be expected to lay out funds to 
promote research just to create another industry. For them there 
is no point in such outlay. Who, „ 
this scientific work so to society as a whole? 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massachusetts Institute of 

chairman of the former Science Ad 


there is nevertheless an ini 


support 

research must be a community rather than an industrial respon- 
sibility, and it therefore seems to me to be 

the Federal Government.” 

The support of fundamental scientific research 
responsibility. It is a duty which society and its agent, the Gov- 
ernment, have neglected with a consequent maladj 
tween available labor and jobs. When an industry adopts a labor- 
saving device which displaces a thousand workers, society should 
be in a position to furnish new jobs within a reasonable time— 
jobs provided by the industry-making inventions and discoveries 
developed by a foresighted government. 
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AN AID FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


This is no idle dream. Only six major inventions or groups of 
inventions account directly for more than half as many jobs as 
exist in all of the manuf industries in the entire Nation. 
These six inventions alone have furnished greater opportunities 
for increasing the income of the Nation than all the gold mines 
in the world have provided since time began. 

Great industries now supplying our daily necessities of food, 
clothes, and shelter are built around three of these key inven- 
tions—the discovery of how to can food, the invention of spinning 
and weaving machinery, and the art of making steel. 

Not many years ago our modern conveniences of transportation, 
communication, and amusement had little or no place in our 
economic life. 
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road, the airplane, the Pesca ye the telephone, and radio in- 
dustries were suddenly taken from us. Millions of people would 
be out of jobs. The distress of the 1933 depression would seem 
mild in comparison to such a disaster. 

In mentioning the radio, I must pause C 
memory of Marconi, the inventor of wireless ee 
the few great industry-creating inventors of our day. 

These and other such inventions have transformed the drudgery 
of household duties or the dreams of a Jules Verne into great in- 
dustries which provide jobs for millions of workers, and which 
represent an aggregate of wealth that surpasses the riches of any 
nation in all recorded history. It is far more profitable to find an 
industry-making invention than a great gold mine. 

We have taken only the first few faltering steps on the road 
of industrial that stretches far in the distance before us. 
We need, now, to take the next step—we need to find the next 
new industry that science can provide for us. 

When found, it will supply more employment, stimulate in- 


inventions are the cornerstones of prosperity, and science is the 
tool we must use to unearth them and to shape them into useful 
products. 


NATION-WIDE SEARCH PROPOSED 


Common sense dictates that an intensive scientific search be 
started at once to bring forth those inventions which will form 
the basis of our future prosperity and welfare. 

That is why I introduced the scientific research bill, H. R. 7939, 
m Congress. This bill aims, first, to provide for the continuous 
study “of the social and economic aspects of scientific and tech- 
report of the Na- 


and agriculture, to provide for the public health, and for the 
maximum social and economic benefits to be derived from the 
advancement of scientific knowledge and its application to the 
resources of the Nation.” 

This bill is now being studied by Congress. ee WEAS 
held tomorrow before the research subcommittee of the House 
age iy Dh ng ae diate al aoe ay 

Just as industry aids science in producing the labor-saving de- 
vices it needs and must have, so does the scientific research bill 
propose to aid scientists and inventors in producing the industry- 


dustries, we may eventually rid ourselves of 
give the workers of the Nation better jobs and higher wages than 
they ever had before. 

Of course, while science is waiting for the command to go for- 
ward in the search, there remains the alternative of relief and 
subsistence doles. The result is an ever-increasing national debt. 

GOVERNMENT MUST SOW IN ORDER TO REAP 

New industries, however, will help us pay off the Government 
indebtedness. One of the most recent additions to our industrial 
family, the automobile, contributes to Government treasuries— 
Federal, State, and local—more than $1,000,000,000 a year. Isn't it 
logical to expect the new industries of the future to play a similar 

in providing Government revenues? If so, just one new 
lustry, comparable in size to the automobile industry, may be 
expected to contribute an additional sum to Government treas- 
ee Saree 0 OR ES NALONAA GONE WIR: A DETIT OE Tee: COEN 
years. 

If for no other reason, this the Government to invest 
some of the vast resources in the business of “raising” more indus- 
tries. We sow seed in the springtime in order to reap grain in the 
fall. Likewise, the Government must sow now in order to reap 
the reyenue it will need in the years to come. 

FEEDING OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

New industries, the bread and meat of our economic system, 
have nearly always just happened along. We have given little 
forethought to cultivating & supply. Our experience of the past 
few years is convincing evidence of the fact that although our 
granaries and warehouses may be filled, yet when our economic 

starves, we starve with it. The time has come when we 
can no longer let chance govern the supply of new industries— 
the life substance of our economic world, 
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The younger members of our are not content with emer- 
gency measures good for only 5 or 10 years, They have longer 
lives to live; they have families to rear, homes to build, careers to 
make. As one of them, I speak the conviction that we must have 
a healthy, well-fed economic system. 

If we only give the command, science can create new jobs for 
the unemployed and provide new opportunities for the 

leged. It can aid ma in doing away with relief and sub- 
sistence doles. It is a chief hope in exterminating the national 
debt. Science is the gateway to a new frontier. The conquest of 
this promised land will make us a happier, healthier, and more 
prosperous Nation than the world has ever known. 


Automobile Manufacturer-Dealer Relationships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. GERALD J. BOILEAU 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW, OF WIS- 
CONSIN, ON JULY 20, 1937 


Mr. BOILEAU. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio address 
delivered by my colleague, the Honorable GARDNER R. WITH- 
Row, of Wisconsin, over the National Broadcasting system 
on Tuesday evening, July 20, on the subject “Automobile 
Manufacturer-Dealer Relationships”: 


I want to take this opportunity to thank the National Broad- 
casting Co. for making available to me their radio facilities. I 
was motivated to do considerable research work on the automobile 
industry by the results of a series of investigations 
carried on in my home State of Wisconsin by an interim com- 
mittee of the State legislature. The investigation carried on by 
the State of Wisconsin clearly disclosed that the automobile man- 
ufacturer-dealer relationship has produced 
not only harmful to retailing dealers but likewise to the consum- 
ing public and to the industry itself. After 2 years of strenuous 
attempts by Wisconsin State authorities to curb some of the re- 
tail practices of the automobile industry that are harmful to the 
consuming public, it is apparent that this very important prob- 
lem can be solved only through Federal participation, for the rea- 
son that most. of the automobile manufacturer-dealer relation- 
ship is interstate in character. It is therefore impossible for any 
State regulatory body or any State legislature to enact rules or 
Pere ORE he pO: AATE a ened ng Soe PE Peer 

I have therefore introduced House Joint Resolution 389, calling 
for an investigation by the Federal Trade Commission of the rela- 
tions between automobile manufacturers and their retailing deal- 
ers. Upon the facts disclosed by such an investigation can be 
based proper and constructive legislation. Since having intro- 
duced the resolution in May of this session. I have been deluged 
with communications from automobile dealers complaining of the 
treatment they have received from the automobile manufacturers. 
They relate the most pitiful tales of coercion, of high- 
on the part of the automobile manufacturer who holds above 
their heads the continual threat that if they do not guy with 
the wishes of the manufacturer, their contracts are in danger of 
being terminated. Not only has this resolution the support of 
almost all the automobile retail dealers in the United States, but 
it likewise has the support of the National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association. 

I know that unrest among the automobile dealers has been 
growing at the same rate as they have seen their investments dis- 
appear, as they have seen the manufacturers’ net profits increas, 
and as they have experienced competition in the ind 
Se taints thas thee kre pce AEKA On tak ent a were 
preservation. 

In some cities telephone directories for some years have been 
checked to determine the mortality rate. Such experience proves 
conclusively that 25 percent of the dealers disappear from the 
business each year, It was cited at the last convention of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association that in Baltimore, a city 
of more than 800,000 population, there were only two dealers 
remaining among those who originally comprised the dealers’ asso- 
ciation of that city. It is recognized by men in the retailing out- 
lets, who have seen their fellow dealers come and oN. go, that 
there is an unreasonably high mortality among them. 

A few years ago the dealer put his own capital in the business, 
but as the years passed, continual losses, it is alleged, under condi- 
tions over which they have no control, have caused the loss or 


conditions that are 


withdrawal of such individual capital. At least it no longer is in 
the retailing automobile business. 

Today the dealers generally look to the finance companies to 
“floor plan” or finance their stocks of new cars. According to the 
National Association of Sales Finance Cos, the amount of 
money it is now necessary to loan to dealers on their new- and 
used-car stocks in order for the dealers to continue in business 
has grown from $677,700,000 in 1929 to $1,703,600,000 in 1936, 

This means that in 1929, the high year in new passenger car 
and truck registrations, with a total of 4,407,263 new units, the 
dealers required only about one-third as much outside capital 
as they did last year, when registrations were 3,911,220 units, 
almost 500,000 less units than in 1929. 

Shall we say from this factual data that the difference be- 
tween what they borrowed from the finance companies or banks 
in 1929, and what they had to borrow in 1936 to remain in busi- 
ness, represents approximately how much of their own, individual 
capital they had lost in those intervening years? That difference 
is $1,025,900,000. If they did not actually lose it, they certainly 
did not employ it in their business. Why? It is alleged that the 
cause lies in bad trade practices and the fact that the manufac- 
turer can cancel their franchises at will. 

Another significant fact is seen in these figures. Do they not 
indicate that the more cars a dealer sells the larger become his 
losses, and the more profit the manufacturer makes? That is an 
allegation that is freely and generally made, and trade surveys 
have shown it to be true. 

What is the cause? It is predicted that an investigation will 
show that one of the problems which the dealers are helpless 
to correct under existing conditions is the fact that the manu- 
facturer, in order to increase his volume of production, often 
forces his dealers, under the implied threat of canceling the 
dealer’s franchise, to accept and pay cash for an unreasonable 
amount of new cars and accessories that both know must be 
disposed of at an ultimate loss to the dealers. 

I will explain how some of the losses occur, but time will not 
permit going thoroughly into that subject here. One of the 

is for the manufacturer to unload cars on his dealers 

at the end of the production year and just before the introduc- 

tion of new models. The dealer’s capital is tied up in such 

stocks, which become obsolete, and in order for him to stock up 

on the new models for which he must pay cash, he slashes prices 

ae obsolete stock, overallows on used-car trade-ins, and takes 
oss. 

One of the matters which first engrossed the attention of the 
interim committee of the Wisconsin Legislature, which in 1933 
started an investigation of the automobile dealers’ relations in 
the State of Wisconsin, was the matter of dealer franchises. 
These contracts in the past have been very much one-sided, 
In many instances there haye been clauses which compel the 
dealer to accept whatever merchandise, consisting of automobiles 
and accessories, the factory deemed proper in its discretion. An- 
other clause puts the entire control of the dealer’s business in 
the hands of the factory, and under its powers the factories have 
been in the habit of ordering the dealer to put in expensive racks 
for the purpose of holding nuts and bolts or other accessories, 
Many times this has occasioned a great deal of expense on the 
part of the dealer which could hardly be afforded. 

Another provision of these contracts usually cancels on short 
term; that is, 30 days, even though the dealer may be tied up for 
a fixed period. In short, under these contracts the dealer has 
practically no rights whatsoever, and, of course, the factory really 
has a life or death proposition so far as the dealer is concerned, 
especially when that dealer has over a term of years built up 
a lucrative business. 

Now, starting with this sort of contract as a basis of operation, 
you can readily see the power which the factory has over its 
dealers. A careful count is made of the number of automo- 
biles sold by each dealer each week. Of course, the cutthroat 
competition exists largely between the big three, and if the 
Plymouth dealer in a given territory falls below the Ford for a 
week, say in the matter of three sales, immediately the Plymouth 
dealer is called on the mat. This practice has gone so far in 
certain localities that dealers have resorted to fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, and even actual forgery for the purpose of getting 
sales. This factory pressure also leads to price cutting, overal- 
lowances on used cars, and then, staring actual bankruptcy in 
the face over a period of time, the dealer resorts to packing the 
finance charges. There have been instances where, on top of a 
reasonable finance oe ge for a period of 12 months or 18 months, 
there has been to this a dealer participation as high 
as $67. 

There has apparently been no attempt on the part of most of 
the factories during the past few years to attempt to build up 
quality dealers in a given territory. But, on the other hand, 
there has been a program which has been merciless to say the 
least. For instance, the factory representative time and time 
again has contacted a dealer in a particular locality who has a 
certain amount of capital, and usually the dealer is selected, 
not because of his fairness nor his merchandising ability, but 
because he has capital to invest in automobiles and accessories, 
A huge factory production has been built up because this for- 
tunate business demanded cash on the line and therefore it is 
the policy to seek the man with capital regardless of his ability 
as a merchandiser. In a few short years, usually about 3, this 
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new dealer finds himself in serious difficulties. His capital has 
resolved itself into a bunch of used cars and his credit is de- 
stroyed at the bank. 

When the factory representative determines that this particular 


already absorbed, many times leaving him in a serious predicament, 
up with a long-term lease, and staring actual bankruptcy in 
. Oftentimes, too, this canceled dealer leaves the public in 

e lurch; that is to say, he has accepted cars in exchange as well 
as cash and cannot deliver new cars nor return the old ones, 60 
that there is an actual loss to the public. 

In many instances under these kinds of cancelations no pro- 
vision is made whatever to relieve the old dealer of his used cars 
or his accessories and service equipment. 

During the past year of 1936, taking the dealers as an average over 
the country, there was a loss of $7.10 for each car the dealer sold, 
This condition could only continue to exist in a business like the 
automobile trade, because there has grown up a practice in the 
handling of automobiles known as dealer participations in finance 
charges. This is probably the only reason the vast body of 
dealers have been able to “get by.” On account of the over- 

ding of dealers in a given territory by factory representatives, 
a deplorable condition has arisen. The good dealer who has been 
a real businessman in his community has rarely been able to 
satisfy his factory demands. The minute the factory sees that 
this particular individual has made a little money it is the custom 
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These deplorable conditions have compelled the automobile 
dealer today to live, not on his discounts which he received for 
selling cars, because he is under such pressure that he is not able 
to retain any of the discounts, being compelled to give over- 
allowances for used automobiles, but on his dealer participation. 
In other words, the finance 


dealer might live from the burden of increased finance charges 
upon the public and not from the commissions which he should 
receive from the factory. 

Let us not lose sight of the significant fact that back in 1929, 
when the volume of sales was the greatest in the history of the 
industry, the dealers handled their business with two-thirds less 
outside capital than they did last year with a less volume of 


combined in any year in the last 1 
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How do they survive? Remember, 25 percent is the estimated 
turn-over of dealers per year. They most of them make a profit 
out of their service and repair department. Others stay a few years 
until their capital is gone. There is a profit in the dealer's finance 
reserve or rebate he gets from the finance company for the in- 
stallment business, and there is the “finance pack”, or an added 
amount above what is required or is right for the finance carrying 
charge, and which the customer pays with his installments on the 
car purchase. 

Where does the automobile dealers’ capital finally go? What 
eventually becomes of the dissipated discount on the new-car 
sales? Is it not obvious that when he loses money in the intense 
competition to increase the manufacturer’s volume of production 
that the dealer’s losses in the new- and used-car departments 
finally find a resting place in the huge salaries and gigantic net 
profits of those manufacturers? 

According to Barron’s National Financial Weekly of March 22, 
ok e “a 3 manufacturers m which the 
public ho an investmen year will likely have aggregate 
profits close to the 1936 total of about $300,000,000. The net 
profit of General Motors for 1936 was given in the annual report 
as $238,705,192. This was a net profit of $127 per new car. Hud- 
son is given as having a profit 1936, an official 
estimate of $24 per new car. 1936, according to 
Barron's, made a net profit of $62,110,543, or $97 per 

rofi was $2,187,783, or $24 per new 
car, and the net profit for Nash, not including Kelvinator, is 
given as $1,020,707, or $22 per new car. 

A great many peop 
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new car, 


from the truth. The automobile dealer, with his capital invested . 
in buildings, with his daily pay roll, advertising expense, etc., has 
in reality by far the larger investment in the automobile industry. 
In closing, I want to draw this one deduction: Here is a going 
industry, on the make as it were, with the dealer who has by 
bove the larger investment losing money constantly—25 
of them going out of business every year. On the other 
have the manufacturer 


is investigation and, therefore, should not oppose House Joint 
Resolution 389. 


An impartial investigation, a sincere inquiry into the whole 


subject of automobile production and merchandising, should in- 
form us where the causes lie and then, together, we can correct 
them. Opportunity for a fair profit should be the wish of the 
manufacturer for his dealers. Certainly that is an American 
economic principal we can and should support. 


When I Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


EDITORIAL BY R. E. JOSH WILSON 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial written by the late R. E. Josh 
Wilson, editorial writer on the staff of the Wichita Beacon. 
who was a very close friend of mine. 

WHEN I DIE 
(By R. E. Josh Wilson) 


When I die, I shall accomplish in the millionth of the 
of an eye that which science through the ages has been unable 
to achieve. I shall have learned the secrets of the universe. Un- 
fettered, I shall have proceeded to the farthest star of the universal 
nebulae, 300,000,000 light-years away, gaining my destination be- 
fore the echo of my last breath is lost in the still chamber in 
which my body lies. 
of the Infinite will be mine when I die. While loved 
ones gather round, perhaps to mourn, I shall know that in the 
heavens are many mansions. I have seen them on dark nights 
as I contemplated the marvels of the skies. And beyond those 
that are visible to us on earth are countless more; and I shall 
know them, as I have been familiar with mortal treasures. 
On Asterion may my spirit rest, or I may pass through gates 


being. Or I may choose a planet 

Yays may be observed by those I loved below. On Mars or Venus 

or Saturn may be the mansion that is mine as endless eons pass. 
When I die, though no shackles bind me, there will continue the 

ties of love which endure when the heart no longer throbs, warm 
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blood no more to course through arteries which withered as twi- 
light neared, the soul to soar in timeless flight. 

Thus I shall not be detached from things precious memory, 
ages passing as swiftly as an instant is told by the hourglass within 
a garden’s lovely walls. I may view from the firmament of space 
the tread, the dissolution, and resurrection of those whom I left 
behind. I shall be ecstatic, for their good deeds will have sweet- 
ened my everlasting peace, their remissness of trivial moment be- 
fore the Great Jurist who determines destinies. 

When I die I shall mingle with kings who loved their fellow men 
on earth, with commoners whose exalted works placed them near 
the throne on high. Trilllons who have gone to dust to rise again 
will pass before me, and I will know them all; for souls may re- 
main as individuals, yet they are as one, even as the sea is the 
assembling of drops of water drawn together through Nature’s 
powers. 

Should my grievous worldly faults consign me to existence as 
an earth-bound soul until penance has been done, I shall be satis- 
fied as I proceed through lower astral planes. I shall have no ills 
of body and my mind will prove serene in the knowledge that as 
I achieve atonement I shall be admitted to eternal joys. I will 
suffer no hunger or thirst nor will I endure distress for lack of 
shelter as I pass over extensive distances on the wings of the 
night, unhindered by the elements. 

I may look in upon a quiet fireside where sit those who were 
my friends; I may seek them out though they are beyond vast 
oceans in widely scattered lands, I may contemplate them in 
their endeavors, though one is in London, another in the antipodes. 
Physical spaces will mean nothing as I continue earth-bound in 
expiation. I shall enjoy earthly contacts, yet be among immortals. 

Should it be that there is naught praan v grave, still shall 
have been given me that greatest of boons that humankind desires. 

What sweeter blessing do we ask than prota oom sleep? That 
shall be mine, should it be that when the soul takes flight from 
its encasement of flesh and bone it is no more. I then shall be 
beyond the sufferings of vitality, no uncertainties awaiting me in a 
celestial void. Priceless sleep! 

Why fear to die? 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1937 


In hf eit to the St. Lawrence seaway project and in support 
of the restoration and preservation of the beauty of Niagara 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, it has come to my attention 
recently that overtures are being made with the Dominion 
of Canada in connection with the proposal to link the 
project for the preservation and restoration of the beauty 
of the Niagara Falls with that of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
This I am absolutely opposed to. The Niagara Falls project 
is a most worthy one. It will preserve and improve the 
magnificent spectacle of this work of nature for our country 
and, in fact, the world. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, however, is the most extray- 
agant and uneconomical construction project ever to be at- 
tempted to be forced upon our people by certain self- 
advancement-seeking minorities. For the past 16 to 20 
years a well-organized minority group has been constantly 
pressing the seaway issue. In January 1920, Col. W. P. 
Wooten was appointed United States Army engineer for 
this project, and Mr. W. A. Bowden, Chief Engineer, De- 
partment of Railways and Canals, was appointed for the 
Dominion of Canada, These men and others later appointed 
to carry on this work formed a joint board of engineers. 
This board surveyed, studied, and presented proposals with 
reference to this project. The St. Lawrence seaway project 
contemplates the construction of locks and side canals, locks 
and navigation dams in the St. Lawrence River itself, and 
the development of power as a byproduct of navigation 
from Montreal to deep water in Lake Ontario, 

Channels 27 feet deep were recommended to be constructed 
wherever necessary all the way from Duluth across the 
Great Lakes through the Welland Canal across Lake Ontario 
and down the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 

The St. Lawrence River section is divided into five sections 
as follows: 
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(1) From Montreal to deep water in Lake St. Louis. 

(2) From deep water in Lake St. Louis to Lake St. Francis. 

(3) Across Lake St. Francis to end of St. Regis Island. 

(4) St. Regis Island to Chimney Point. 

(5) Chimney Point to Lake Ontario. 

ARTICLES OF TREATY 

From St. Regis Island to Lake Ontario, the international 
boundary line follows along the river. This position of the 
project is specifically and specially treated in the treaty 
signed by Canada and the United States in the latter part 
of President Hoover’s regime, but which has failed ratifica- 
tion thus far in the United States Senate. 

In brief, the nine articles of the treaty propose the 
following: 

Article 1: Work in the Thousand Island section, on the 
Canadian side, to be done by Canadians at their expense. 
It is estimated at $471,000. 

Article 2: Work to be done on the United States side, in 
the Thousand Island section, to be done by the United States 
at the expense of the United States in the amount of 
$461,000. 

Article 3: Under the terms of article 3, the high contract- 
ing parties agree to establish and maintain an International 
Rapids Section Commission of 10 members, half to be ap- 
pointed by the Government of the United States and half 
by the Canadian Government, which shall have authority 
to construct the works in the international rapids section, 
and these works wherever located, to be constructed by 
this Joint Commission out of funds which the United States 
furnishes. The parts of these works paid for by American 
money located in Canada shall be executed only by Ca- 
nadian engineers and Canadian labor with Canadian mate- 
rial. The negotiators of the treaty graciously concede that 
the remainder of the cost of the works may be employed 
by Uncle Sam in the employment of his own materials and 
the employment of his own taxpayers. In order to further 
protect the interests of Canadian citizens, it also makes 
specific provision that the International Rapids Commis- 
sion shall be responsible for any damage or injury to persons 
or property resulting from the construction of the works by 
the Commission or from maintenance or operation during 
the construction period and this tort liability is, of course, 
also to be financed through funds furnished by the genercus 
and philanthropic Uncle Sam. 

Article 4: Canada is to have one-half of all the water in 
the international rapids section available for power. It 
also stipulates the control of lake levels in the event that 
there is not enough water in the Montreal Harbor. 

Article 5: Provides in effect that the works constructed 
by American money and Canadian labor and materials on 
the Canadian side of the line shall, as soon as the work is 
finished and the bill properly paid by the United States, 
become Canadian property. 

Article 6: Grants either party the right to construct alter- 
native channels in St. Lawrence watershed, within its own 
territories, and to take water from the Great Lakes system 
for that purpose. This right is of no importance to the 
United States but guarantees to Canada the right to take 
all the water it pleases from Georgian Bay in its long- 
cherished scheme for an all-Canadian waterway from the 
Lakes to the sea, with a cut-off from Georgian Bay to the 
Ottawa River and coming into the St. Lawrence just above 
Montreal. As Senator CHAMP CLARK has said: 

The wonder is that our soft-hearted American negotiators did 
not obligate us to build this all-Canadian waterway at American 
expense. 

Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Georgian Bay are on 
approximately the same level. Diversion of water from 
Georgian Bay will have the same effect on lake levels as 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago for the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. But while article 6 of this re- 
markable treaty guarantees to Canada in perpetuity the 
Tight to take all the water she pleases from the Georgian 
Bay, article 8 forever limits us to the beggarly pittance 
of 1,500 second-feet to be diverted from our Lake Michigan. 
Article 8 provides that the diversion at Chicago shall be 
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reduced by December 31, 1938, to the quantity permitted 
as of that date by the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of April 21, 1930, which is, of course, 1,500 
second-feet—an amount woefully and pitifully inadequate 
if a Lakes-to-the-Gulf project should develop in the future. 

Article 7: All of Great Britain has a right to use all canals 
in the entire Great Lakes system. 

Article 8: Prohibits diversion from the Great Lakes system, 
other than stipulated in the treaty unless agreed to by the 
two countries, and provides for compensating works. 

Article 9: States that all claims for damages in the inter- 
national section shall be sustained by the international board 
and this international board is supported by the United 
States. It means that the United States funds settle claims. 

It is quite evident that hundreds of millions of hard- 
earned United States taxpayers’ money would go for the 
construction of a waterway and power development, 90 per- 
cent of which would be in a foreign country. 

DISCUSSION OF TREATY 


Lake Michigan, one of this country’s most prized water- 
ways, a lake wholly within the United States and always 
considered as United States property, will be made an 
international waterway. We will be turning over one of this 
country’s most important assets to foreign countries, for no 
returning compensation. We would be paying for the im- 
provement in the main, with hard-earned United States cash, 
with a canal 90 percent of which would lie inCanada. Ninety 
percent of the grain that might be exported through the 
St. Lawrence would be Canadian grain. In other words, we 
pay to make it possible for Canadian grain to be shipped to 
British possessions, while on the other hand, Canada only 
recently penalized our transportation systems and ports, by 
taxing Canadian grain shipped from American ports. 

At the international rapids section possibly 2,200,000 
horsepower could be developed. Canada and the United 
States would each obtain 1,100,000. Future power develop- 
ment, however, along the waterway would be in Canada, 
with the potential possibilities of an additional 3,000,000 
horsepower for that country. 

COSTS 

Expert engineers and analysts of international reputa- 
tion certified that the cost of the project would be more 
than double that estimated. For instance, W, L. Cooper, 
an international engineer, estimates the works at $1,350,- 
000,000; E. P. Goodrich, consulting engineer, estimates the 
cost at $1,054,000,000; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the Brook- 
ings Institution, estimates the cost at $712,000,000; and 
President Hoover, in a statement given to the Associated 
Press, $800,000,000. The average figures approximates the 
cost as $892,000,000. 

WHEAT-SHIPPING COSTS 

The entire proposal is filled with vagaries, and statements 
which have stirred the imagination of some of our western 
States, causing them to have visions of a commercial and 
industrial utopia for their areas. They have been told that 
the average western farmer will save from 7 to 10 cents 
per bushel on grain transportation. Roosevelt’s Power Au- 
thority, for instance, stated that a saving of 7 cents a 
bushel could be made in wheat transportation, from Du- 
luth to Montreal. Experienced shippers show that it does 
not cost more than 444 cents to ship from Duluth to Mon- 
treal. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 

In regard to the power phase of the project, testimony 
submitted to the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
shows there is now a surplus of 400,000 horsepower in this 
section in Canada and 2,500,000 in the United States. 

Elon H. Hooker, a great manufacturer in Niagara Falls, 
on January 3, 1935, spoke over the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s airways. He stated that his firm had investigated the 
St. Lawrence region as a site for its plant. In the survey 
made of the area he discussed the power question with a great 
leader in the power industries. This person was in control 
of a power enterprise in the St. Lawrence region and also 
at Niagara Falls; and while he had more surplus power 
along the St. Lawrence, he advised Mr. Hooker to locate at 
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Falls. The reason given for this was that anchor 
ice in the St. Lawrence region caused untold difficulties in 
power development and that transportation was not good. 
The lower St. Lawrence River to the sea has always been 
termed the “graveyard of the Atlantic’ because of the 
many impenetrable fogs, ice, and storms occurring in that 
area. While on paper it indicated that a plant located in 
the St. Lawrence region might be more efficient, it works 
out in actual practice that Mr. Hooker’s plant in Niagara 
Falls operates more efficiently. 

Long-term, large power developments for many years to 
come should not be undertaken now at great costs. The 
development of power is improving so rapidly that what may 
appear to be efficient now 50 years from now may be entirely 
obsolete. For instance, the Research Corporation and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology have recently developed 
an electrostatic generator of 7,000,000 volts, and soon ex- 
pect to reach the capacities required for atomic investiga- 
tion. This may, in years to come, be the chief source of 
power. Getting down to more present-time conditions, look 
at the tremendous advancement in steam-power generation. 
Steam power plant efficiency has increased to such an ex- 
tent right now that power authorities agree that large cen- 
tral generation plants, with expensive transmission costs, 
are a thing of the past. A practical example of this is the 
Southern California Edison Co. They recently released an 
option for 9 percent of all of the Boulder Dam electrical 
energy, because the new steam-generation plants could pro- 
duce an equal amount of electricity cheaper than could the 
hydroelectric development with its transmission losses. It 
is an admitted fact that no hydraulic development can com- 
pete with a steam plant when the initial cost of a hydraulic 
development exceeds $150 per horsepower. 

If the St. Lawrence waterway project were to break even 
on transportation and the system expected to be amortized 
on the sale of power, the cost per horsepower would be over 
$270, as compared with the $150 indicated. 

ADAM CORNELIUS STATEMENT 


Now, as far as the value of ocean-going boats on the Great 
Lakes is concerned, I should like to point out a statement by 
Mr. Adam E. Cornelius, one of our own Buffalo men and a 
member of the firm of Boland & Cornelius, which firm has a 
number of large, modern Lake vessels engaged in the upper 
Lakes and Montreal and Buffalo trades. He wrote “that 
lake vessels” would not be depended upon to navigate the 
ocean; that the average cost of modern Great Lakes freight- 
ers to its owners is $35 to $40 per deadweight ton carrying 
capacity, and the average cost of the ocean steamer is from 
$150 to $200 per ton, from which it follows that to produce 
the same dividends on the money invested the ocean-going 
steamer must charge much higher rates. In addition, Mr. 
Cornelius compares the capacity of the different types of 
steamers fit to economically and safely navigate the Great 
Lakes with those that can navigate the ocean, the result 
being a tremendous loss of carrying capacity on the Great 
Lakes. He also takes up the question of insurance, which 
he shows would be about three times that of the corre- 
sponding lake vessel, due to the greater cost of the ocean 
type. He then makes a comparison of freight rates and 
shows that those on the Great Lakes are much cheaper 
than in the case of ocean vessels engaged in our Atlantic 
coasting trade. Beyond this he calls attention to the dif- 
ference in construction of the two types so far as it affects 
loading and unloading, which would occasion great delay 
to the ocean-going steamer that is not experienced by our 
lake vessels. As to traffic he says: 

We therefore conclude that the ocean steamer, because of its 

construction and operati 

Pa SS TORTES pe TORON SE TOST. DOW ERSS hes 
to the sea. But wai all previous arguments, I contend that 
the supply of ocean steamers on the Great Lakes would be limited 


ports as Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, or A 

as the greatest density of the population of this country is along 
the Atlantic seaboard, such ports as New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore will always be the distributing ports for 


, and such being the case, it would be seldom paei when 
a steamer of the ocean type could find a full cargo in foreign 
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destined for any of the inland cities mentioned above, and, 


of course, if the majority of the im cargoes are destined for 
ports like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that such steamers would then proceed light 
hundreds of miles to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and 
then on to the Great Lakes for some return cargo. 


He concludes his article with a statement that— 


So far as American freight is concerned, the mt water route 
by way of the Erie Canal to the Hudson River and thence to New 
York is the only means by which we can expect a reduction of 
freight rates on grain and other commodities from the Great 
Lakes ports or foreign ports, 


STATEMENT OF ENGINEERS—SHIPPING 


Experienced engineers, who have made an extensive in- 
vestigation, concur with Mr. Cornelius, as testimony in the 
Senate subcommittee indicates. I quote: 

Experienced engineers who have made extensive investigation 
and research have set up authentic information as to the initial 
cost, cost of operation and maintenance, cost of ships, and cost 
of navigation, and have become strong opponents of the project, 
and have stated that this waterway route would only serve the 
public a little over a half of each year, and that the small 
amount of tonnage which it is possible to carry would be mostly 
of foreign origin or destination and would be carried in foreign 
ships. 


TREATY DETRIMENTAL TO UNITED STATES SHIPPING 


United States deep-draft ships, on account of their initial cost, 
tonnage insurance, and additional men required to handle it, 
cannot compete with the present Great Lakes boats. The only 
boats that could possibly compete with the present Great Lakers 
would be foreign bottoms, due to the cheaper cost of construc- 
tion, cheaper labor, less rigid ments and accommodations 
‘for sailors, which, due to the above, might drive the entire United 
States Merchant Marine off the Great Lakes, thus destroying this 
United States industry worth several hundred million dollars. 


It is quite possible that if the St. Lawrence River project 
is developed and the gates are thrown wide open, that we 
will have foreign ships built by cheap labor in foreign coun- 
tries and manned by foreigners, operating under poor work- 
ing conditions, competing on our Great Lakes system. Such 
shippers could, when times are bad, send their boats to the 
Great Lakes, trying to eke out existence by the undermining 
of our splendid transportation system. 


WHO WOULD GET SAVING—SHIPPING 


Another factor to be considered is who would get the sav- 
ing in transportation costs, even if the St. Lawrence seaway 
was commercially successful. Does the American producer 
get the benefit, or does the European consumer get the 
benefit? That is a question which cannot be answered 
definitely, depending, of course, upon whether the buyers 
or sellers market at that time. In 1929 the American rail- 
roads reduced the cost of transporting American wheat from 
the Atlantic seaboard for foreign export in order to help the 
wheat situation, and immediately in the Liverpool market 
Argentine and Australian wheat was reduced in the same 
amount that the freight rates were reduced in the United 
States, so that the benefit of the freight reduction and the 
loss of railroad revenues went to the European consumer 
and not to the American wheat grower. That could readily 
apply and would no doubt generally apply with reference to 
reduced water-freight rates on wheat originating in Duluth 
or automobiles originating in Detroit, South Bend, Cleve- 
land, and Buffalo. 

WHEAT TARIFF POSSIBILITY 

Another uncertainty immediately arises pertaining to 
shipping: 

If, after we have built this seaway through Canadian territory, 
in large part with our money, what is then to prevent Great 
Britain from putting a tariff on American wheat and excluding 
it from the Liverpool market and letting Canadian wheat go over 
this seaway, built with our money, free of charge? What is to 
prevent her doing that? If she does do it, we become the inter- 
national boobs of the world, What is to prevent her putting 
tariff upon automobiles made in Detroit, after we have built the 
seaway, and allow Canadian-made automobiles to go freely to the 
English market over a seaway built with our money, contributed 
in part by the American automobile manufacturers? 

That is exactly what Great Britain has done by the Ottawa 
compact. She has put a duty on American wheat and allows 
Canadian wheat, if shipped through Montreal, to go in without 
duty; but if that same Canadian wheat is brought down to New 
York or Philadelphia and shipped, then she puts a duty on it. 
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WHAT INVOLVES LAKE TRANSPORTATION 

I believe that the tremendous volume of interlake com- 
merce occurring each year has wet the selfish tongue of 
foreign interests. The amount of business that passes up 
and down the Detroit River in normal times is approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 tons per year, and at the same time, 
commerce in the Great Lakes amounts to 120,000,000 to 
135,000,000 tons—all occurring in about 742 months. Com- 
pare this with the year 1928, when there passed through the 
Suez Canal only 32,000,000 tons and through the Panama 
Canal 29,000,000 tons. 

To the outside world a large portion of the Great Lakes 
transportation may be thought to be seeking an outlet to 
the sea. This is not true, of course, the biggest commodity 
that is transported on the Great Lakes is iron ore, origi- 
nating in Lake Superior and Lake Michigan regions, and 
going to steel plants at Chicago and to Lake Erie Ports. 
In a big year, this totals from 60,000,000 to 65,000,000 tons, 
eastbound traffic. It is not concerned with the St. Lawrence. 
About 40,000,000 tons of coal originates in the West Vir- 
ginia and Pittsburgh districts and represents west-bound 
traffic. It does not ask an outlet to the sea. The next big 
item is stone, used for fluxing in the steel mills and for 
Toad building and making of cement. That is not concerned 
with the St. Lawrence. In a big year there are from 10,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 tons of grain shipped on the Lakes but at 
least two-thirds of this is Canadian grain. 

We certainly are not interested in the spending of vast 
sums of United States money to take care of that two- 
thirds and of the remaining one-third. That certainly does 
not present a very good picture for the expenditure of 
some $500,000,000. 

NO VALUE FOR EAST-COAST SHIPPING 

The St. Lawrence waterway is of practically no value 
in transporting materials from the central part of the 
United States to our eastern ports of consumption. From 
Lake Ontario to New York via the Hudson River, the New 
York State route is 338 miles, while by the St. Lawrence 
route it is 1,636 miles. Certainly the St. Lawrence cannot 
be used for our own eastern markets. The St. Lawrence 
has no ability to serve the consumers of the United States. 

WAR RISK 


I have the greatest respect for Canada as a neighbor. 
They are of the same race, speak the same language and are 
friendly to us in every respect. I do not blame Canada for 
their shrewd bargaining in regard to the proposed treaty, 
but rather blame our own diplomats in being so gullible in 
regard to this proposal. 

The unfortified border between our countries is an out- 
standing example to the world of how two great nations can 
be friendly neighbors without spending huge sums for forti- 
fications. I do fear though, that a project of this type, being 
so complicated with diplomatic relations, might be a cause 
of ill feeling sometime in the future should the United 
States be at war with any country with which Canada or 
Great Britain are on friendly terms. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way, which we had constructed at tremendous expenditures 
and which would serve its best interests in times of emer- 
gency, such as war, could not be used by a single United 
States vessel. Contrariwise should Great Britain be at war 
with a country which was friendly to the United States, they 
could not use the St. Lawrence waterway. Can you not see 
the tremendous complications arising in cases such as these? 
I fear attempts would be made to use the canal and that the 
enemy would look to the neutral country to prevent such 
breach of international law. It might easily lead to a state 
of warfare. 

PRESS QUOTATIONS 

I should like to read a few quotations from the Canadian 
press at the time of signing the treaty, which Senator COPE- 
LAND describes as— 

pang a treaty for the purpose of making Montreal the greatest 

the North American Continent. Not only this. The 
Bnited é States abandons its ancient contention that Lake Michi- 


gan is an “American lake.” That great body of water has forever, 
through this new treaty, become an international body of water. 
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No feature of the treaty is more surprising or more satisfactory 
than the low cost to Canada at which the undertaking is to be 
carried out. Because of want of information the press has carried 
all sorts of extravagant statements as to the heavy financial 
burden with which the taxpayers were to be saddled in time of 
depression. 

This proviso is deliberately inserted to protect Canadian 
sovereignty over all structures lying on the Canadian side, even 
though these structures have been built with United States 


money. 
this treaty as of great im- 


Lawrence waterway for all time. 

To Mr. Herridge goes the main credit for the negotiation of 
the treaty. Ever since last October he has labored night and 
day to bring it about. He has made countless trips between 
Ottawa and Washington on this special mission, and with the 
backing of the Premier, he has been able to secure an instrument 
which concedes to Canada practically all of Canada’s demands. 
He has obtained a treaty which places the bulk of the cost on 
the United States and involves the Dominion treasury in an ex- 
penditure of less than $40,000,000. 


RATIFICATION FAILED BY ONLY 13 VOTES 

The time has come when we must stand up and fight. 
A deliberate effort has been made by one of the most 
colossal lobbies ever propounded in the National Capitol. 
It tried to force ratification of the treaty by the United 
States Senate in 1934 and the treaty only failed ratification 
by 13 votes, it requiring two-thirds to ratify it. The treaty 
is still pending and can be brought up again at any time. 

WHO PAYS FOR PROJECT 

In the event that the seaway construction is approved, 
New York State will pay over 25 percent of the total Federal 
patricipation besides the millions that New York State will 
have to pay as their share of the power-development costs. 
Twenty-two other States lying in the West and which favor 
the proposal and are trying to force it upon us, grouped 
together, will only pay 19.7 percent of the cost, eight States 
along the Atlantic seaboard States which will suffer the most 
by the St. Lawrence waterway proposal will pay over 50 per- 
cent of the national cost of the project. In other words, 
the States which will be hurt the most are going to pay 
over one-half of the project cost. They are going to pay 
their own good money to have their own business taken 
away from them. 

PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA FALLS 

In addition to this, attempts have been made to link the 
preservation of Niagara Falls, which we are tremendously 
interested in, with the St. Lawrence waterway. The correc- 
tive works have been extensively studied and various accu- 
rate and detailed reports pertaining to the restoration and 
beauty of Niagara Falls submitted. The project would only 
cost $1,750,000. It would just entail the construction of a 
submerged weir across the Grass Island Pool, the erection of 
some artificial cascades in some channels approaching the 
Horseshoe Falls, and some light excavation on the two flanks 
of the Horseshoe Falls. This would cause the American 
Falls to be completely covered with water, the Horseshoe 
Falls to be completely covered, a reduction in the rapid 
erosion taking place in the Horseshoe Falls and cause it to 
be possible to take an additional 20,000 cubic feet per second 
of water for power purposes. This water would be utilized 
in existing power plants and transmitted over existing power 
lines without increased capital expenditures for plants. 

Western New York State could use this added power for 
industrial development, and we are all vitally interested in 
the restoration of beauty of one of the world’s greatest 
spectacles. I strenuously oppose the uniting of these two 
projects! 

I intend to fight for the approval of the project for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls and to oppose with equal force 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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Party Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rxconn an address delivered by Hon. 
James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, at a Democratic gathering at Toledo, Ohio, 
July 24, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The sight of so many loyal party adherents gathered here today 
to one who has been active for a number 


add that the men and women who are charged with the conduct 
of the Democratic Party nationally are deeply grateful to these 
leaders in Toledo and elsewhere and fully appreciate what they 
have done to advance the good cause. 
The events of the past few years have given a new meaning and 
a deeper significance to party government in this country. Up 
y 


MY ie arhh i 

y pleasing to note that with the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration the old charge that political parties were 
all alike were „ 8 was treated to the re- 
freshing spectacle a party t had thi 
initiative to undertake graye ‘and the political 


the Roosevelt administration in the last 5 years no one yet has 
said that it was timid or afraid to accept the consequences of its 


own program. 
Because of what has taken place in the 


administration. 
fact of reviving party responsibility is a healthy thing politi- 
cally for the entire United States. It means that in future 
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More than any other political organization in this country, the 
Democratic Party is the medium for the average citizen who wants 
to assert himself politically and who distrusts both the economic 
royalists, who think government was created to protect their in- 
terests, and the radical extremists, who thirst for power in order 
to crush and destroy those who disagree with them. The Demo- 
cratic Party is the majority party in this country because it rep- 
resents the views and wishes of a majority of the American peo- 
ple. We intend to keep it that way. And let me add that just 
so long as a government continues to be controlled by the ma- 
jority, that government will be sane, it will be honest, and it 
will be just 


These are exciting times in which we live. The reading public 
has hardly had time to digest the facts about one crisis before 
a new one appears. The thunder of guns has been heard recently 
in Europe, and again in the Orient, but fortunately a general war 
has been averted to date. The nations of the world are in an 
angry mood, and in such hazardous times the fate of the country 
is to a large extent in the hands of those who conduct its foreign 
affairs. 

Happily for the United States, there has not been even a whis- 
per of a suggestion that we should become involved in any con- 
troversies that are now disturbing international relations. The 
position of this Nation has been made so plain by the President 
of the United States that it is thoroughly understood by the 
nations of the world. This country has embarked on the policy 
of being a good neighbor to all peoples and a military ally of 
none. The effect of this policy has been to increase respect for 
the United States abroad and to raise prestige of America to a 
new level in world affairs. The country can feel secure in the 
knowledge that this policy will be continued as long as the present 
administration remains in office. 

But after all, you and I are mainly interested in domestic 
affairs and in the prospects for internal improvement during the 
years which lie immediately ahead. The past few months have 
shown a gratifying increase in the pace of business expansion and 
the experts are almost unanimous in predicting that the upturn 
will continue. In fact, it can be stated emphatically that recov- 
ery is here to stay. 

This record of restored economic health is truly remarkable in 
view of the uncertainty prevailing abroad and the severity of the 
depression from which we have just emerged. Glancing back 
over the events of the past few years, and bearing in mind what 
happened in other countries, the evidence is plain that the eco- 
nomic recovery in this country is due directly and in great meas- 
ure to the wise 2 of the Roosevelt administration. And the 
continuance of these policies is the best guaranty that the coun- 
try will be kept on an even keel. 

The Commerce Department recently reported that the national 
income—and by that is meant the total income of all American 
citizens—amounted to an te of $63,000,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1936. It is worth noting that this figure was an 
increase of nine billions, or 16 percent, over the previous year, 
and that it was taking place during the very Presidential cam- 
paign in which the end of everything was predicted unless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were defeated. 

The figures thus far available for the first part of 1937 show 
that the national income will in all probability register another 
substantial gain for this year. Both industry and agriculture 
are enjoying good years and the volume of business is accelerating. 
A welcome fact, reported in the press of the 4th of July, said 
factory pay rolls are now 2 percent above what they were in the 
boom year of 1929. In other words, although the volume of 
production has not gone all the way back to the peak, labor is 
enjoying a larger share of the rewards than it did in the so-called 
boom years, I think all real Americans will rejoice in that fact. 

Another significant factor in the present situation is the suc- 
cessful effort being made by the Roosevelt administration to en- 
sure agriculture a share in the prevailing prosperity, Although 
the disaster which overtook this country a few years back had 
numerous causes, there was no greater cause than the fact that 
American agriculture had been permitted to sink deeper and 
deeper into the pit of depression while three successive Republi- 
can a tions did nothing to rescue it. There are at least 
20 States in this country which derive almost their entire income 
from farming pursuits, and when those States are unable to buy 
the products of American industry, then economic disaster is 
almost sure to follow. That happened in this country a few 
years ago, but let me assure you that as long as the Democratic 
Party remains in power, it won't happen again. 

Our optimism over the economic outlook is well justified because 
we are now to realize a balanced, well-rounded pros- 
perity, which is the only kind of prosperity that can last in this 
country. The old days of boom in industry while agriculture lies 
prostrate are a thing of the past. The object of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was to give a measure of prosperity to all classes and 
all groups, and that objective is being achieved. I think, by this 
time, that it is evident that the present administration in Wash- 
ington does not look upon the stock market as the only reliable 
barometer of business conditions. The notion which formerly 
prevailed, that if the market is high then everyone must be happy 
has no place in the outlook of the men who are now running the 
country. 
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The Democratic Party was elected to office 5 years ago during a 
time of grave emergency on the pledge that it would reestablish a 
democracy of opportunity for the great mass of American men and 
women who found themselves caught in the grip of economic 
forces beyond their control. Millions of worthy citizens were out 
of employment, out of money, their savings gone, and their homes 
threatened. The ordinary processes of trade and commerce had 
virtually stopped. It was idle to talk about individuals saving 
themselves, because no individual living could stand alone against 
the force of the economic tide. 

The Roosevelt administration, when it came to power, set about 
the job of clearing away the wreckage and starting the wheels of 
industry once again. And it did more than that; it has made a 
sincere effort to set up embankments against another such catas- 
trophe and to eliminate for all time the causes which brought 
about the last disaster. 

The people in this State are well acquainted with what has been 
done to regulate the system and to stop the reckless 
gambling with other people’s money, which proved so costly in 
the wild days of speculation and exploitation. Against the warn- 
ing protests of timid men, the insurance of bank deposits was 
provided for, to give a measure of security to those millions of 
Americans who depend so much upon their meager savings. The 
system has worked out exceptionally well. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission was set up as a 
protective shield to guard innocent investors against the wiles 
of crooked promoters. It has never been claimed that the Com- 
mission can eliminate all dishonest stock dealings, but it has 
already paid for itself many times over by its efficient super- 
vision of the securities market. 

A social-security program was enacted for the first time, to 
insure the industrious against unemployment, to assure the aged 
against an old-age of beggary and want, and to assist mothers 
in the care of their orphan children. 

A farm program was written into law, that for the first time 
in nearly half a century put agriculture on a par with industry 
and finance. 

Measured by the sum total of its social and humanitarian enact- 
ments, the Roosevelt administration has already achieved a record 
of accomplishment that will bear favorable comparison to that 
of any administration in the Nation’s history. 

For the past 5 years, the American people have been governed 
by democratic processes in every sense of the word. The course 
of government has been dictated by the will of the overwhelming 
majority of citizens and the objective has been to effect the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

Of course, all this has not been accomplished without opposi- 
tion, as you are well aware. Ever since time began, every effort to 
improve the lot of the average citizen has been opposed at every 
step by two classes of individuals: First, by those who fear change 
simply because it is change, and second, by those who fear that a 
change might interfere with their own selfish interests. 

During the last few years, the opposition to the Government pro- 
gram has been unusually loud and on occasions extremely vicious. 
There has been a constant clamor of opposition coming mostly from 
those selfish groups which led the Nation into the great disaster 
of 1931 and 1932. The Roosevelt administration has been chal- 
lenged and its motives have been questioned in every move which 
has been taken to bring about a better adjustment of the social 
and economic order. Every effort has been made by powerful in- 
terests to shake public confidence in the program sponsored by the 
Chief Executive. 

The silly cry of dictatorship has been set up until the people 
of the country are sick of hearing of it. The administration has 
been accused of advancing the interests of one class of citizens at 
the expense of another; the administration has been accused of 
sapping the foundations of American institutions; the administra- 
tion has been accused of seeking to weaken and undermine the 
Constitution; in fact, the administration has been charged with so 
many political crimes that the American people no longer pay any 
attention when they hear them. 

In answer to these bitter-end critics, there is only one re- 
sponse. And that is the obvious fact that if President Roosevelt 
would listen to their advice and do what they want done, there 
wouldn't be a whisper of complaint that his program was un- 
American or unconstitutional. It is a curious fact that a great 
many so-called great constitutional lawyers in this country never 
discover that a measure is unconstitutional unless it happens to 
benefit the farmer or the wor! an. Then these great lawyers 
immediately fear the end of everything if that particular measure 
happens to be enacted. 

But despite the croakings of timid individuals and the noisy 
clamor of those who oppose progress for their own selfish reasons, 
this administration is going ahead steadily and unafraid with 
the task of solving the political and economic problems of Amer- 
ica within the framework of Democratic institutions. The rate 
of progress has been highly satisfactory for the past few years 
and the next few years will be just as fruitful in worth-while 
accomplishments, There is no problem in modern life which 
cannot be met and mastered according to the tried and tested 
principles of democracy if we have the courage to put democracy 
into practice. 
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And that, my friends, is the real reason why the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt has been so successful—be- 
cause he has had the to put democracy to work. He 
has established the rule of the majority in this country and he 
has demonstrated to minority groups that, no matter how 
powerful or how vocal they may be, they stili cannot stand in 
the way of needed social and political reforms. There never has 
been a time in this country when the processes of democracy 
have worked better or more efficiently than they have in the 
past few years. 

It is my honest belief that many of the accomplishments of the 
Roosevelt administration will last as long as this Republic exists. 
I will go further and say that no major political party in this 
country will ever successfully challenge the basic reforms which 
this administration has written into law. 

What political party will advocate repeal of the insurance- 
deposit law or repeal of the banking-reform p ? 

What political party will abandon the principle, written into 
law by a Democratic administration, of adequate Federal aid for 
agriculture? 

What party will advocate repeal of the great humanitarian 

of social security? 

What political party will advocate repeal of the Securities and 
Exchange Act? 

The fact is that the humanitarian program sponsored by the 
Roosevelt administration had its origin in the hearts and minds 
and consciousness of the overwhelming mass of American citizens 
and no political party will ever dare propose that it be wiped 
from the statute books. To oppose the popular will in this 
instance will mean suicide for any political party that attempts it. 

There will be problems to meet in the future, as there have 
been in the past, but despite the uncertainties which are bound 
to crop up, it is my conviction that bright days lie ahead for the 
United States of America. The ion in power at Wash- 
ington will continue to devote all its energies to the promotion 
of prosperity at home and peace abroad. We can face the future 
confident of our own power and confident in the knowledge that 
we are learning how to apply the good old-fashioned rules of 
democracy to the problems which beset us in an industrial age. 

We, in America, have weathered the economic storm which 
toppled so many other governments and which proved so destruc- 
tive to the priceless principles of personal and political liberty 
in other lands. Our personal liberties are secure and our economic 
ills are being adjusted by the application of wise and sound public 

cies. We owe the enviable position in which we find ourselves 
y to President Roosevelt, who had the courage to make democ- 
racy work. 


Obear Park, Beverly, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY CALVIN PIERCE AT THE DEDICATION OF OBEAR 
PARK, BEVERLY, MASS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a unique Fourth of July cele- 
bration took place in Beverly, Mass., when one of its finest 
citizens donated a park for the perpetual pleasure and bene- 
fit of the city. Some might expect that after a life of hard 
work Capt. Benjamin L. Obear would rest on his oars and, 
being well past the three score years and ten would give him- 
self nothing but ease. Instead he gave this land to his fellow 
citizens. I ask that a brief address by Calvin Pierce, de- 
scriptive of this land, be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I have been requested by the committee having these exercises 
in charge to give a brief recital of the various holders of title 
in the land which we now dedicate as Obear Park” from the 
time it was first alienated by the town of Salem to the present 
time. 

Perhaps it would be well at first to briefly explain the geogra- 

phy of the immediate locality, with special reference to the rela- 

tion which the various places and landmarks bear to this land 

J.. TT 
ony. 
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The cove lying on the northwest was known as Stoney Cove 
and the brook flowing into it, Stoney Brook. Along the upper 
shore of this point and bordering the cove, was a strip of salt 
marsh which had been granted to John Bachelder and which he 
was given liberty to fence in February 8, 1650, Between this 
point of land and the smaller point of land on the southeast 
was Ellingwood’s Cove and the salt marsh lying about the cove 
was granted to the Ellingwoods. 

The stone wall at the head of these two points of land, and 
now in place, separating them from the Newman lands on the 
northeast, was commonly referred to as the “Newman line” and 
the river which fiows by in our immediate presence which we call 
the Danvers River was known in early days as Woolestone River. 

Henry Skerry was one of the first of the town marshals and was 
the first person to hold a valid right to this land. I quote the 


Salem town records, volume 1, page 177, “Meeting of the select- 
men 27-2-1654. Mr. Curwin, Captain Hathhorne, Mr. Conant, John 
Porter, Jeffrey Massey, Mr. Price, and Edmund Batter being present. 

“Granted to Henry Scerry all yt upland lying within ye fence 
of John Bachelder yt doth fence in his salt marsh on Ryal side 
Provided it must lye in comon when ye crop is taken from itt.” 

Skerry considered his right in the land sufficient to convey title 
to these two points. : 

“Deed, dated October 8, 1673, given by Henry Skerry, Sr., to 
Abraham Reade: A certain parcel or parcells of or two poynts of 
land containing by estimation about 6 acres of land in and belong- 
ing to the sd points or necks of land situated, lying and being on 
Ryalls side in Willistones River soe called it being the two necks of 
land that lyes below the stonie cove soe cal'd down the River 
to the southward it being all my Right that I had given me by the 
Towne of Salem in that place the salt marsh yt lyes at the head of 
the cove between the two poynts excepted, being none of my land.” 

Reade built a house on this point near Stoney Cove and lived 
here in undisturbed possession until an action of trespass by the 
heirs of Rev. Antepas Newman was brought against him by writ 
filed with the court by Mr. Daniel Epps, attorney, March 27, 1677. 

We will now turn briefly to the cause of this procedure. In 1637 
John Winthrop, Jr., son of the Governor, was granted “liberty to 
set a salt house upon Ryalls side with wood for his occasions about 
the same house and comon for 2 cows to pasture in.” This was 
salt-house point. 

In 1639, he was granted additional land of 16 acres which prop- 
erly carried his boundary to a brook in the vicinity of what is now 
Kernwood Avenue. The selectmen appointed Roger Conant, John 
Woodberry, and Captain Trask a committee to lay out this land to 
Mr. Winthrop. 

In making the layout, the committee went considerably beyond 
the proper bounds by carrying their line to Stoney Brook and 
including in their layout these two points of land, and having no 
knowledge or record of this, the town rightfully granted the two 
points to Henry Skerry in 1654. 

Elizabeth, a daughter of John Winthrop, Jr., married Rey, Antepas 
Newman, minister at Wenham church, and the lands were given 
the Reverend Mr. Newman by Mr. Winthrop as a wedding gift. 
The Reverend Mr. Newman died intestate and his widow as admin- 
istratrix was given permission by the court to sell the lands at 
Ryalls side, but in the process it was necessary to clear the title. 

Judging by the extent of the court record and the procedure in 
the final adjustment of the rights of the parties in interest, the 
case was one of considerable interest to the town. The error of 
the committee discovered, the court through the interven- 
tion of the town of Salem established Mr. Reade's title to the two 
points of land. 

On May 8, 1688, Mr. Reade sold to John Green, for the sum of £4, 
the southeast part of the larger point. This point was thus 
divided by a line from the river, northeast to the Newman line. 

March 19, 1689, John Green conveyed this part to John Cresy, 
of Salem, a tailor, for the sum of £4 15s. The smaller point and 
the northwest part of the larger point on which the house stood 
was sold by Mr. Reade to John Cresy, October 22, 1695, for the 
sum of £15. John Cresy, who was the first deacon of the church 
at North Beverly, in 1715, and a man of high standing in the 
community, died in 1735, leaving a will by which he devised this 
portion of his estate to his sons, Daniel and Job. 

March 1, 1737, Daniel and Job sold to their brother, 
Joseph, all their interest in the property for the sum of $400. 

Joseph Cressy owned the two points for a considerable time, 

of the property to James Smith, April 1, 1765. In the 
division of James Smith's estate, the lots were assigned to his 
widow, Abigail, and referred to as "Abigail's two points.” 

Abigail married Peter Lovett and the lots were sold by them in 
1791 to Benjamin Very, whose widow conveyed the two points by 
several deeds to Daniel Foster in 1798. By deeds of November 
26, 1798, and August 3, 1818, Mr. Foster conveyed the property to 
Bartholmew Wallis, who, on December 28, 1823, sold the two 
points to John Porter for the sum of $517. 

John Porter died August 8, 1869, aged 83 years, intestate. The 
administration of the Porter estate was given to a son, William 
Porter, of Lynn, January 6, 1870. 

The lower or smaller point is now owned by Mr. Robert Robert- 
son, who maintains there a summer residence, having purchased 
the point of the Porter estate October 31, 1902. 
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The or larger point which we now dedicate as “Obear 
Park”, remained in the Porter estate until it was purchased by 
Benjamin L. Obear, August 6, 1929, and conveyed by him to the 
city of Beverly, March 21, 1930, to be used for park purposes. 

Two hundred and eighty-three years have gone since the time 
the town of Salem granted this point of land to its town marshal, 


Henry Skerry. 
New England Interstate Flood Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


EDITORIALS IN CONNECTICUT NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times and also an editorial from the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, relating to the New England 


flood-control compact. 
There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times of Thursday, July 22, 1937] 
LAYING THE POWER BUGABOO 

Connecticut members of the New England Interstate Flood Com- 
pact Commission are proceeding upon the theory that if the 
hydroelectric power provisions of the compact were better under- 
stood in Washington, objection to ratification of the document 
would automatically disappear. 

The commission has addressed a letter to the State Senators 
and Representatives, calculated to throw the light of understand- 
ing upon the compact. This has been done diplomatically. The 
commission does not wish to be intrusive. Nor does it wish to 
appear argumentative or controversial. It is proceeding, however, 
on a theory recently expressed by the Times, that the thing 
most helpful to abating Washington hostility would be a clear 
exposition of the conditions the compact is intended to meet. 
To that end it invites members of the interstate commission 
from the other States to join in a similar explanation to their 
congressional delegations. 

The meat of the argument of the Connecticut commissioners 
is that the compact itself furnishes the answer to the opposition 
of those who object to the States’ reserving to themselves power 
rights which will result from flood-control works. 

This reservation gives the States no new rights, merely affirms 
those they now possess. Moreover, if these rights are developed 
the States themselves will provide the necessary funds to make 
them available. Federal money will not be used to create water 
power resources which the States will then claim for themselyes. 

But the compact goes even further. Section VIII provides that 
if power development by a State at that State’s expense occurs, 
the terms and conditions of it “shall be determined by separate 
agreement or arrangement between such State and the United 
States.” 

In other words, there can be no power development from these 
flood reservoirs, even at State expense, except as meets the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government. The Federal Government holds 
the power of veto. If it does not concur in a plan there can be 
no plan, no development. 

If the Federal Government wants to prevent the exploitation 
of the people by the power companies and wants to retain super- 
vision over power development it would appear to have complete 
authority. 

In another section, the compact binds the flood commission to 
operate flood-control projects in a manner “not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States.” 

Careful reading of these provisions ought to convince doubting 
Congressmen that there is nothing in the compact which is in- 
compatible with anyone’s ideas about public control over 
development. The commission has done an intelligent piece of 
work in thus making its case plain. It is to be hoped that it will 
be effective in bringing about acceptance of the agreement worked 
out. 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of Friday, July 23, 1937] 
A MATTER OF GOOD FAITH 


It would be a bitterly ironic circumstance if the interstate flood 
compact to protect the Connecticut River, which is not in the 
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slightest concerned with the production of electrical power, should 
be killed either by Congress or by Presidential veto because some- 
one supposed that it interfered with the Federal Government's 
power program. As the Connecticut commissioners point out in 
their letter to the Connecticut Congressmen, the compact only 
reserves to the signatory States powers and property that are 
already theirs. Under it, if Vermont wishes to build a power dam 
or a water-conservation reservoir at one of the flood-control dams 
in its boundaries, it may do so at its own expense, just as it could 
now while the compact is still unratifled. Indeed, under the 
compact, its right to build such works would be less than it is at 
present, for the Army engineers and the interstate commission 
— would administer the works would have to pass on power 
projects. 

For the record, a brief history of the flood-control plan is worth 
the space it occupies. The Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936 
authorized the expenditure of Federal funds for such works and 
made provision for interstate treaties when such were necessary. 
The plan for the system is based on a project of the Army en- 

. Last fall, the President warned tnat if the States did 
not authorize a regional control plan, the Federal Government 
would have to step in. Finally, under the personal direction of 
the Secretary of War, a conference of delegates of the four States 
involved was held in Hartford, and from that meeting grew a 
series of conferences that produced the compact as it now stands. 

Now certain advocates of the public generation of power demand 
that the Federal Government forget its invitation to the States 
to solve their flood-control problems by one method, that it dis- 
card all the work that has produced the plan and that it go back 
on the implied assurances of the administration that the compact 
as it stands was satisfactory. If their demand is granted, the 
four States that will have been robbed of the possibility of a 
prompt, efficient and cheap system of reducing the height of 
future floods will have every reason to complain that the Govern- 
ment has acted in bad faith. 


Wheeler-Howard Law 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937' 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN INDIAN FEDERATION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent’ 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from the Christian 
Advocate (Pacific edition), issue of June 24, 1937, being 
excerpts from a statement by the American Indian Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., relative to the proposed repeal of 
the Wheeler-Howard law. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ON REPEALING THE WHEELER-HOWARD BILL 


(Excerpts from statement by the American Indian Federation, 
116 C Street NW., Washington, D. C.) 


On March 1, 1937, Hon. BURTON K. WHEELER and Hon. LYNN J. 
Frazier, jointly, introduced a bill, S. 1736, to repeal the so-called - 
Wheeler-Howard Act which became a law on June 18, 1934. The 
members of this organization endorse that bill and have pledged 
support of it to the Senators. 

The American Indian Federation is an all-Indian organization 
with membership limited to Indians and intermarried husbands 
and wives. Our purpose is to secure the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of American citizenship for all Indians. We be- 
lieve that our race is just as capable of citizens as any: 
other race or nationality within the United States. We believe, 
too, that the Indians themselves must lead the way in solving 
Indian difficulties. We are an organization of Indians, for Indians, 
and by Indians. In August 1934, at the constitutional conven- 


1. It nullifies the Citizenship Act of 1924 which made all 
Indians citizens. 

2. It forever sets the Indians apart from other citizens; compels 
them to live in a segregated status of communism, with all prop- 
erty and resources held in common; and to “farm and graze and 
cut timber on a communal basis” under a dictatorship. 


provisions become only tenants on Govern- 
subject to removal at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Further than this, the act can be em- 
ployed to bring all landowning Indians who accept its provisions 
into a like condition. 

5. It perpetrated against the Indians the gross injustice of mak- 
ing them unwittingly change their legal status from that of “in- 
voluntary” to voluntary“ wardship. Indians were made wards 
without their consent in the first instance. They have continued 
as “involuntary” wards, being born into that status. All Indians 
who voted to accept the Wheeler-Howard Act thereby gave full 
consent that the Bureau of Indian Affairs remain forever in con- 
trol of their affairs and thus became “voluntary” wards. 

The passage of the so-called Wheeler-Howard Act was opposed 
by intelligent Indian leaders all over the United States. That 
honest, sincere opposition from the people directly concerned 
was drowned and lost in a flood of propaganda which flowed from 
the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the organi- 


,Zations and individuals who had assisted in having the Commis- 


sioner appointed to office. Congress and the American public 
Were propagandized into believing Indians wanted this bill, which 
was introduced at the request of the Commissioner, enacted into 
law. In some instances, Indian opposition to the act and the 
program which is being carried out under authority of the act, 
has been silenced by the old bureau method of promises of jobs; 
and in many, many instances, the opposition has been stilled by 
the statement that “opposition to the program will mean dis- 
missal” or words to that effect contained in a letter signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior dated April 30, 1934, which was sent 
out to all persons employed by the Indian Bureau and on the work 
relief projects controlled by the bureau. 

Indian opposition has, nevertheless, continued and in some 
instances, after a trial of the act, it has increased. Because of 
the continual appeal from Indians for relief from the provisions 
of the so-called Wheeler-Howard Act, Hon. James E. Murray, of 
Montana, Hon. DENNIS CHavez, of New Mexico, Hon. Par McCar- 
Rax, of Nevada, Hon. USHER L. Bunnick, of North Dakota, Hon. 
JOHN STEVEN McGroarty, of California, and Hon. THOMAS OMA. 
LEY, of Wisconsin, have all introduced bills into the present session 
of Congress to amend the said act to exclude certain Indians or 
change some of its provisions. Because of the Indian 
opposition to the act, the present bill, S. 1736, to repeal the so- 
called Wheeler-Howard Act was introduced by Senator WHEELER 
and Senator Frazier, who are as author- 
ities on Indian questions and as friends of the Indian people. 

[Eprror’s Note.—The United Press on May 28 gave a half- 
column space to dispatches from New York and Washington re- 
garding a curious incident. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt resigned 
as honorary vice president of the National Indian Association, an 
organization with which we are not familiar, but which seems 
Opposed tm the perpetuation. of his native culture and. Dagan 

to the on na and pagan 
religion. Hence it had disagreed seriously with Commissioner 
John Collier of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Apparently Mrs. 
Roosevelt is as adept as her distinguished husband in the ability 
to drop hot potatoes with neatness and dispatch.] 

Commissioner Collier termed the charges of the association 
“mere slander.” We are more interested in his assertion that 
“we have reversed the policy of previous administrations in which 
efforts were made to convert the Indians by force.” Shades of 
Eliott, Brainard, Stewart, Burleson, and all the other great mis- 
sionaries to Indians for the past 300 years! If force had been 
used to convert the Indians, they would surely have been con- 
verted by this time. As a matter of fact, half of them are still 
pagan and the other half are divided between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic types of Christianity. Undoubtedly, the whole 
tendency of Indian administration prior to Mr. Collier’s time was 
to encourage the adoption of American civilization and culture 
and that included a friendly attitude toward American religion— 
Christianity. Mr. Collier has reversed that process and thrown 
the weight of his official position against the efforts of the Chris- 
tian missionaries and in favor of native arts, crafts, and culture, 
which includes pagan religion. Of course, the adoption of his 
policies by the Indians would unfit them for participation in the 
ongoing of American life. The missionaries of today and Goy- 
ernment officials of former times were absolutely correct in the 
objective which they set before themselves in this matter. 

In this connection we note an article by Elaine Goodale East- 
man which appears in the March number of the Missionary Re- 
view of the World. It is entitled “The American Indian and His 
Religion” and deals with native beliefs and customs and the 
Christian missionary motive. Its viewpoint is distinctly Christian. 

The Collier policy on religion seems to be closely related to that 
observed in Russia, Turkey, Germany, Spain, and 
anti-Christianity now has a fleeting vogue. 
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Reorganization of Federal Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


LETTER FROM PATRICK HOGAN, JULY 19, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by a constituent, Patrick Hogan, of Co- 
lumbus, Ind., with reference to the proposal to reorganize 
the Federal judiciary. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Juny 19, 8 
Hon. SHERMAN MINTON, = a 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Court readjustment plan, as presented 
in the newspapers’ version of the debate, tends to befog the facts 
and lose sight of the main issue. 

The newspapers cry “public opinion”, and emphasize that Sena- 
tors receive volumes of mail opposing the plan. 

3 this public opinion but the editorial views of the 

hich, as every sane person knows, are 85- percent Repub- 
lican owned and controlled? And what is this mail but wail of ` 
“economic royalty” whose other name is “greed”? 

The common people have no secretaries and stenographers, nor 
are they versed in the art of writing Senators, but you may bet 
your last dollar they know how to vote; and for every letter you | 
receive opposing this bill, there are a thousand good, honest, 
hard-working people for it. 

Now face the facts which brought this bill into existence. Since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln, “economic royalty” has gradually, 
almost ruthlessly narrowed the chances of the underprivileged ` 
until, in 1932, 15,000,000 breadwinners walked the streets in vain ` 
for work and 75 percent of the farms in this Nation were mort- | 
gaged, while 3 percent of the families controlled the money 
market, industry, and had the Government groggy. i 

Then came another man, Franklin D. Roosevelt, with the spirit 
of Lincoln. Like Lincoln, he believes the Constitution was created ' 
for the general welfare, and accordingly formulated a New Deal 
to aid the common people. But when these New Deal measures 
came before the Supreme Court, some of the Justices, steeped 
in legalistic dogma, saw everything in the Constitution but this | 
general welfare. 

Now, if the Constitution does not make for the general welfare, 
it ought to be burned; if it is only a football for corporation law- | 
yers to play with, it likewise should be burned; but as a matter of | 

is so simple that any grade-school pupil will tell you that - 
the sole object is the general welfare. 

also cry of “precedent.” Indeed, this is the 

time for a precedent. The wail is: “What would such power mean 
a Harding, and so forth?” Now, be assured of it, this is the 
people’s government. They have given their lives for it, and now 
that they have won it back from economic royalty they are going 
to keep it. If any Senator doubts this, if he is overwhelmed with 
his mail opposing the plan, he can get the people’s view quickly 
pT meting away from it out where the great masses work—and 
vote. 

When the Social Security Act was before the Supreme Court one 
Justice asked, “Didn’t we get along without this for 150 years?” 
True enough, we did; also we got along without autos, telephones, . 
radios for 3,000 years, but that is beside the point. If you go 
into the street and chain the wheels of a streetcar you will de 
arrested, but a man can sit on the highest court in this Nation and 
brazenly attempt to chain the wheels of progress for the common 
people and get away with it. 

Do you know that when the N. R. A. and A. A. A. were killed 
by the Court that millions of workingmen and farmers were angry 
enough to march on Washington and demolish the Supreme Court? 
Do you know that if this New Deal had not come when it did 
and people had been forced to starve in the face of plenty they 
would have raided the stores, robbed the banks, and brought on a 
war that would make the Spanish squabble seem like a common 
alley dog fight? 

Indeed, this is high time for a precedent. 

This bill should go over with such force that it will once and 
forever show that the common people are going to rule this Na- 
tion. Then the present Court and future aspirants will tremble 
when they have any vague notions of crushing the people by 
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coddling legalistic theories which compel them to forget that 
the Constitution was made for the general welfare. 

This bill is of no special favor to President Roosevelt, but he 
has the intelligence to know what the people want, what they 
need, and he is making a heroic fight to bring it to pass. This 
issue should bring the support of every honest American in or 
out of Congress; and Heaven help the Senator who believes this 
“public opinion” of the newspapers, his mail, and the “polls.” 

A mere glance back on the “polls”, “public opinion” and news- 
paper editorials of last November will bring him to his senses 
quickly. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “The Lord must love the common people 
because he made so many of them.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has proved that he also has the common people 
at heart, and that is why this bill was born and why it must go 
through. 


Most sincerely yours, 
PATRICK HOGAN, 


516 Union Street, Columbus, Ind. 


Federal Trade Commission’s Opinion in Biddle 
Case Involving the Robinson-Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, publicity has been given toa 
statement issued by the Federal Trade Commission in which 
it was stated that Bird & Sons, Inc., cost of selling to mail- 
order houses was 18.6 percent, as against their cost of selling 
direct to ordinary retailers of 47.1 percent. Thus it will be 
noticed, according to this statement, that the cost differed by 
over 28 percent. I could not understand why there would 
be such a difference in cost, so I made an investigation of my 
own for the purpose of finding out. The statement standing 
alone is shocking, but when it is taken in connection with 
other statements made by the Federal Trade Commission in 
the same memorandum, it is not at all surprising. At the 
same time the goods when they finally reach the consumers 
via the circuitous route provided by a mail-order house are 
charged with the same items of expense charged to regular 
retailers, although the service may be rendered in a different 
way or by people under different names. 

Bird & Son, Inc., are manufacturers of floor coverings. 
Before the Federal Trade Commission complaint they had 
three classes of customers, mail-order houses, such as Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., jobbers, and ordindry retailers. The 
Federal Trade Commission charged that Bird & Son, Inc., 
were discriminating in price against their ordinary retail 
customers and favoring their mail-order customers. This 
charge, which was alleged to be a violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, was filed, and trial of the case commenced. It 
resulted in an order by the Federal Trade Commission hold- 
ing that there was no discrimination. In reading the order 
the following facts should be kept in mind: 

First. After the complaint was filed Bird & Son, Inc. 
changed entirely their method of doing business and within 
4 months ceased doing business entirely with ordinary 
retailers. 

Second. A policy was adopted by Bird & Son, Inc., that 
they would have only two classes of customers, mail-order 
houses and jobbers, and the same net prices to be given 
to the jobbers as given to mail-order houses. 

Third. The cost information included only a 4-mouth 
period, commencing the date of the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman law, June 19, 1936; it was during that 
4-month period that Bird & Son, Inc., were ceasing to do 
business with ordinary retailers, and consequently the clos- 
ing-out cost was extremely high and should not be used 
as an example; these facts were pointed out by the Federal 
Trade Commission in connection with the difference in cost 
figures, 


Fourth. The Federal Trade Commission stated: 


Any price discrimination during that period was incidental to 
that transition and involved a negligible proportion and amount 
of seller-respondents’ business. 


Fifth. As pointed out by the Federal Trade Commission, 
only about 1 percent of the sales of Bird & Son, Inc., was 
made to ordinary retailers direct, and therefore this small 
percentage, especially during the closing-out period, should 
not be used as an example of difference in cost. 

The following opinion was issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission in this case: 


In the matter of Bird & Son, Inc., Bird Floor Covering Sales 
Corporation, Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., docket no. 2937 


MEMORANDUM OPINION AS TO DISMISSAL OF COMPLAINT 


This case involves a complaint charging respondents with unlaw- 
ful discrimination in price contrary to the provisions of the so- 
called Clayton Act of 1914, as amended by the so-called Robinson- 
Patman Act approved June 19, 1936. Respondents Bird & Son, 
Inc., and Bird Floor Covering Sales Corporation, are charged with 
selling at discriminatory prices in favor of respondent, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., a violation of section 2 (a) of the act, and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. is charged with knowingly receiving such 
prices, all to the injury of retail dealers competing with the latter 
concern. The commodity involved is hard-surfaced, felt-base floor 
covering. j 

The case was tried and a record of the evidence presented in 
support and in defense of the charges is before the Commission, 

The facts are that between the passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and issuance of the complaint on September 30, 1936, retailer- 
competitors of Montgomery Ward & Co., when purchasing from 
the seller-respondents, were subject to prices that were higher 
than those paid by Montgomery Ward & Co. and other mail-order 
houses by as much as 14 and 18 percent. At the time of passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, however, only about 1 percent of all 
the sales of seller-respondents was made to ordinary retailers direct. 
The remainder was being sold to jobbers for resale to retailers and 
to mail-order houses such as Montgomery Ward. This was the out- 
come of a change in sales policy inaugurated about a year and a 
half before the Robinson-Patman Act was passed. Under the new 
policy, direct sales to retailers were discontinued and their needs 
were supplied through jobbers. By the time the complaint could 
be tried, the seller-respondents had discontinued all their ware- 
houses and sales agencies, and, in fact, most of them had been dis- 
continued before the act was passed. By the end of October 1936, 
no goods were being sold direct to retailers, while jobbers and mail- 
order houses were being sold at tHe same net prices. 

With reference to the amount of the price discrimination which 
existed during the 4-month period following passage of the act, 
evidence was introduced by seller-respondents showing that the 
cost of selling to mail-order houses was 18.6 percent as against a 
cost of selling direct to ordinary retailers at 47.1 percent. Thus, 


costs differed by over 28 percent, while the difference in price: 


was less than 20 percent. This evidence was corroborated by an 
accountant for the Commission. Since the act specifically per- 
mits differentials in price that “make only due allowance for 
differences in the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in which such commodi- 
ties are to such purchasers sold or delivered”, the amount of dis- 
crimination existing in this case was apparently within the terms of 
this proviso. These considerations would appear to be controlling. 

It also appears, however, that the present sales policy of seller- 
respondents is not one of discrimination in price between or 
among the only two classes of customers they have chosen to sell. 
The act declares that nothing in it “shall prevent persons engaged 
in selling goods, wares, and merchandise in commerce from select- 
ing their own customers in bona-fide transactions and not in re- 
straint of trade.” So the act does not purport to interfere with 
the right of a seller to select his customers. He may discriminate 
in the choice of his customers. Not until there is a discrimina- 
tion in price among those chosen does section 2 (a) of the act 
have any application. There is no suggestion that the selection 
of customers here inyolved was the result of any combination in 
restraint of trade. Rather, it was in order to reduce seller- 
respondents’ costs of distribution. The courts have consistently 
upheld the right of individual traders to select their customers in 
the absence of such combination. 

The price discrimination alleged is to be found only during 
a 4-month period of transition from a policy of selling ordinary 
retailers direct, to one of supplying them through sales made to 
jobbers. Any price discrimination during that period was inci- 
dental to that transition and involved a negligible proportion and 
amount of seller-respondents’ business. 

Since the case against seller-respondents fails for the reasons 
above stated, the case against buyer-respondent, for receiving an 
unlawful price discrimination, also fails. 

The Commission therefore directs the entry of an order for dis- 
missal of the complaint and termination of the proceeding herein. 


By the Commission. 
W. A. Ayres, Chairman. 
Dated this 17th day of July, A. D. 1937. 
Attest: 
Oris B. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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When it was apparent to me that the mail-order houses 
and Bird & Son were using this information as an example 
of differences in cost, I addressed the following communica- 
tion to the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
W „D. C., July 21, 1937. 
Hon. W. A, AYRES, 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ayres: In the Bird & Son, Inc., and Montgomery 
Ward case, Document No. 2937, your release states that the cost 
of selling to mail-order houses was 18.6 percent as against a cost 
of selling direct to retailers at 47.1 percent causes a 
difference of over 28 percent, while the difference in price was less 
than 20 t. 

I am informed that Bird & Son only had a very few retail 


ggest to the Commission that a clarifying state- 
er that the public may know that the cost 
Bird & Son was doubtless much higher than 
sane e of business or any other where a larger 
ers was being sold. 
m the illustration, it is very much like the 
census report Hisclosing that the increase in crime among the 
a certain town was 300 percent over the preceding 
were, however, that there was only one China- 
man in the town, and he had violated three traffic laws. There- 


300 
TE IRO aa ear LON eater: Po T320 E Doe. Oceana 
will to this request. 

1 — 4 sincerely, 
WRIGHT PaTMAN. 


In reply to that communication, I received the following 
letter with statement attached: 


PEDEREAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 23, 1937. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: E M ae: E 


Differences in cost of advertising, warehousing, freight, and 
general administrative expense comprise 28.17 percent of the 
total 28.5 percent. A detailed analysis of the costs comprising 
the percentages referred to above is appended. An explanation 
of these items follows: 

(a) Advertising expense: The difference between 8 to 


the advantage of geni advertising 

r e dus to TORIS GE the fico 
under their own trade names, 

erence between 3 
mail-order hi 


charged 

is understandable, in view of the fact that in sales to retailers 
Bird Floor Covering Sales Corporation maintained warehouses in 
Pennsylvania and Texas from which retailers were supplied direct 
in small local shipments, while shipments to mail-order houses 
were made directly to their own warehouses from the factory with 
slight exception. Additionally, the warehouse cost was abnormally 
high, due to the discontinuing of this method of merchandising, 
involving cancelation of wareh 8 


(c) Freight By Dees oo =: icky e paid 
customers 


OOE AOB eee ee 
warehouses and reshipment in very small quantities to the retail 


(d) General and administrative expenses: The expenses of the 
accounting and credit departments were distributed 9 
ately according to the FT 
groups of customers, and . and personnel expenses 
. tos yardage pond It will readily 
be that the 3 of invoices represented sales to 
ordinary retailers. 

You are at liberty to make such use of the information con- 
tained herein as you desire. 

Cordially yours, 
W. A. AYRES, Chairman, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


[This statement attached to Federal Trade Commission letter] 


Bird Floor Covering Sales Corporation costs, mail-order houses 
4 months subsequent to June 19, 


against ordinary retailers, 
1936, during closing-out 


Per- Per- 
cant Retailers cant 


3, 111. 61 
1, 934.76 


5,719.76 | 8.74 | 25, 365. 40 30.81 19, 045.64 7 


It will be noted that the sales to mail-order houses and 
to retailers for the 4-month period in question are approxi- 
mately the same. It will also be noted that nearly half the 
overhead expense charged against sales to retailers is alone 
represented by the warehousing expense of $10,311.35. It 
will be immediately apparent to anyone that this is an un- 
usual warehousing expense to be charged against $68,000 of 
sales to retailers. I have determined that the reason for 
this unusual cost as well as the high cost of other items of 
expense shown was due to the fact that Bird & Son during 
this 4-month period was engaged in the process of changing 
over their sales policy and eliminating sales direct to re- 
tailers. This involved, as pointed out by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the cancelation of warehousing leases at con- 
siderable expense and the loading of all unabsorbed ex- 
penses contingent upon this class of business as a charge 
against the diminishing sales made to retailers during that 
period. In the closing out of a business, or a certain class of 
business, it is customary to expect that unusual expenses are 
incurred. If these expenses are properly discounted in this 
particular case, it should be apparent that under normal 
conditions there is not an inordinate spread between the cost 
of selling mail-order houses and selling independent retailers, 
It would be, therefore, grossly unfair to have these compara- 
tive figures of 18 percent cost of selling to mail-order houses 
as against 47 percent cost of selling independent retailers 
seized upon by large-volume retailers and by them given 
widespread publicity to consumers all over the country as 
official evidence of the economics of their particular system 
of doing business without a full explanation of the facts. 

ADVERTISING EXPENSE 

It will be noted that the mail-order house is only charged 
$443.41 for advertising, while the retailers were charged 
$2,769.20. This does not mean that the mail-order house 
will not incur an additional expense in advertising. It will 
incur such expense, and will spend more or less than the 
retailers, which will be added to the cost of the goods by 
the time they reach the consumers. The only difference to 
the consumer is that Bird & Son adds the advertising ex- 
pense to the ordinary retailers when the sale is made. The 
mail-order house adds this expense after their purchase. 

‘WAREHOUSING EXPENSES 

There is considerable difference between the warehousing 
expenses charged to retailers and the amount charged to 
mail-order houses. This is due to the fact that the mail- 
order house has its own warehouse, and bears that expense 
itself. It does not mean that this service is not rendered by 
the mail-order house and the charges therefor not made. 
It merely means that Bird & Son does not charge this item 
of expense in the sale, but this item of expense is added 
onto the cost of the goods before they reach the consumers. 
When this cost is added it is likely to be as high, if not 
higher, than the warehousing cost that has been added by 
Bird & Son to the ordinary retailer. 

FREIGHT PAID ON SALES 

It is true that freight to 1,000 retailers is higher than 
freight on the same quantity to 1 customer—the mail- 
order house. Yet the mail-order house when it receives the 
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goods must divide the shipments in the same way they were 
divided for the retailers and ship in small quantities to their 
customers, just like Bird & Son shipped small quantities to 
the retail customers. It is well recognized that mail-order 
houses maintain their own warehouses in different sections 
of the country, and that they break their shipments into 
small quantities and ship to the ultimate consumer, usually 
by mail or by express rather than by freight, which adds 
considerable cost to consumers. 

FOUR RECENT DECISIONS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION UNDER THE 

ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 

Regarding the Biddle case: The Biddle case is clearly a 
violation of the Robinson-Patman law, and the Federal 
Trade Commission could not do anything else except issue 
a cease and desist order. I predict that the law, if tested, 
will be held constitutional, and the cease and desist order 
sustained. 

The Good Book says that no man can serve two masters. 
Biddle was endeavoring to violate the same principle involved 
in this holy writ. The Robinson-Patman law, which is the 
modern golden rule in business, makes such conduct unlaw- 
ful, and rightfully so. In the end the public and the people 
suffered by reason of the existence of such unnatural, uneco- 
nomic, and unethical practices. Biddle contended in defense 
that his operations helped the small dealer to better compete 
with the chains. In other words, he contends that the small 
seller should be able to pass a brokerage on to the small 
buyer, but it should be illegal for the large seller to pass the 
brokerage on to the large buyer. Laws are not made that 
way and laws do not function that way. 

The Hollywood Hat Co. case: The facts amply supported 
the Commission’s decision in this case. While the larger hat 
purchasers: will be denied lower prices, the savings will be 
passed on to the people through the smaller retail units 
which will receive a lower price. The large concerns, which 
have been the most effective chiselers and cheaters on price 
discrimination, have been doing about 25 percent of the retail 
business. Presuming that such forced reductions in price 
were passed on to the public, only 25 percent of the public 
received the benefit of such reductions, The Robinson-Pat- 
man law, having stopped such unearned discounts, a better 
price will be available to all retailers, and this better price 
will unquestionably be passed on to the consumers, and they, 
doing 75 percent of the retail business, will benefit 75 percent 
of all the retail customers, whereas the unfair discrimination 
heretofore existing benefited only 25 percent of retail cus- 
tomers. 

This law is becoming more popular every day. It is true 
that there are a few small buyers who believe that they are 
the best chiselers and cheaters that this world has ever 
produced, and they are perfectly willing to be in open com- 
petition with the cheaters of large mass-purchasing con- 
cerns, having such great confidence in their own chiseling 
ability. The fact is, however, that the small man never 
stands a chance compared with the big man when it comes 
to haggling and chiseling. The small man, however, not 
knowing what the big man has received, kids himself into 
believing that he has received the best price. 

Montgomery Ward and Bird Flooring Co. cases: The sit- 
uation changed materially between the time of the issuance 
of the complaint by the Federal Trade Commission and the 
trial of the case—first, by the Bird Flooring Co. discontinu- 
ing entirely selling to retailers, and, second, by the Bird 
Fiooring Co. not adhering to their price schedule, upon which 
the complaint was issued. After the trial was commenced 
the companies involved confessed that they had committed 
an error in not completely informing the Commission of the 
facts. After all the facts were heard in connection with the 
fssue as finally drawn, in view of the changes, the Federal 
Trade Commission was convinced there was no difference in 
price that was not justified in cost of manufacture, sale, or 
delivery. This was strictly a question of fact to be passed 
upon by the Commission. 

No independent merchant should be disturbed by this 
ruling. Any savings in the cost of manufacture, sale, or 
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delivery by large mass buyers are usually expended in cost 
of distribution. I doubt that jobbers will continue to han- 
dle a product under these circumstances. Recently the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co. terminated an arrangement with 
Montgomery Ward because they could not supply the catalog 
house without offending their other dealers. 

The Kraft Cheese case: The Federal Trade Commission, 
after hearing all the facts, decided there was no injurious 
effect on competition shown. This was a question of fact. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION PRAISED 


The members of the Federal Trade Commission undoubt- 
edly keep an open mind on all questions coming before the 
Commission, and I commend them for deciding a case in a 
way they believe strictly according to the facts before them, 
and I shall never criticize anyone who has such responsi- 
bility and who assumes and discharges it in the honest, 
conscientious way that I believe the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion members are performing their duties. 


The Pecan Industry in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I believe a great deal has 
been done by the Department of State under the able ad- 

ministration of Secretary Hull in promoting good will for 

the United States and in fostering world peace. I also be- 
lieve that the foreign trade of the United States has been 

improved by the reciprocal-trade agreements reached 

through the administration of the State Department. I 

want to point out, however, that the fundamental principles 

of democracy are opposed to reaching broad general objec- 

tives over a route of destruction of lesser interests. There 

are a few specific instances in which the welfare of a lo- 

cality, a State, or a group of States demands specific con- 

sideration beyond the present program for trade affecting 

their industries. 

I refer particularly to the pecan industry. The pecan is 
the most important American nut, produced commercially 
in 33 States, with an annual crop of 95,340,000 pounds and 
with 317,800 acres of land now in production and almost a 
quarter of a million acres being developed for production. 
It is an industry that requires a vision for the future and 
long-range investment for production since a tree must be 
from 5 to 7 years old before it produces and does not reach 
mature production under 10 or 15 years. 

As an indication of the great production of the pecan, 
which is commercially the most important native nut, I 
submit the following facts from the agriculture statistics of 
1936, which set forth the amount of annual production in 
some of the States that are leading producers: 


State: Pounds 
CCC Saat aes bahar choctesn aa Mid, (OU) 00 
Louisan. ͥ . (4.400.000 
CCC ——. —v—. aa 25, 000, 000 
CCC BNE a ier oe a ee — 4. 950, 000 
Dt SE CERE THIS SANTE emer EEE 6, 700, 000 
N T PAESE —-— nt 200 O00 
PART ao er ———. ——— eaten (SAU e 
Florida =a --- 1,400,000 
Missouri 1, 250, 000 
North Carolina_ 900, 000 
South Corona a E 875, 000 
Tindig ns a a n 250, 000 


duction, it is enough to say that the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
in its tariff report, found that the pecan crop at that time 
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was worth $10,000,000, with the average pecan price almost 
20 cents per pound, while a report at this Congress would 
show the annual market is worth $40,000,000 with the price 
a little more than 5 cents a pound. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that the drop in 
pecan prices has no relation to the increase in pecan pro- 
duction, because the Sixty-seventh Congress found that our 
production would not meet domestic demands, largely be- 
cause cultivation was neglected. This report holds good up 
until 1933, and even today our production would not meet 
domestic demands if the importation of nuts did not flood 
our markets with a competitive nut, which discourages a con- 
tinued cultivation of pecans. The importation of cashew 
nuts is greatly responsible for the situation which threatens 
to destroy the pecan market and to wipe out an industry 
which represents an investment of more than $200,000,000. 

Importation of cashew nuts to the United States in 1929 
was too small for any survey. In 1929, pecan prices aver- 
aged 17 cents per pound in the Nation. In 1930, 3,534,000 
pounds of cashew nuts were imported; 1931, 17,437,000 
pounds; 1932, 13,166,000 pounds; 1935, 17,945,000 pounds. 
As the importation in cashew nuts increased, the price of 
pecans decreased on a great scale. From 17 cents in 1929 
the pecan prices had lowered to 12.4 cents in 1934 and to 6.2 
cents in 1936. 

In 1929 the House tariff-adjustment hearings sets forth 
factors entering into the cost of production, pointing out 
that the average cost of the production of pecans was 12 
cents per pound in America. It costs the American farmers 
12 cents to produce a pound of pecans which he must sell 
for 6 cents in competition with the foreign nut that enters 
this country practically free of duty. The consequences of 
this importation are clear. We are permitting the importa- 
tion of foreign nuts to destroy the production of pecans. 
The destruction of the pecan market is one of the hardest 
blows that hit the farmers in 33 States. Pecans are pro- 
duced from the Ohio Valley to the Gulf of Mexico. Below 
the fortieth degree from the Atlantic to the Pacific they are 
an important crop. A half million acres, a million trees of 
producing age, a million more in cultivation for production, 
an investment of a quarter of a billion dollars, an annual 
market of $100,000,000 for the American farmers. All of 
this you are throwing overboard if the Congress fails to pass 
my bill (H. R. 4478) to save this market, this industry, and 
these benefits to American agriculture. 

Only one country has any substantial interest in this 
American market which belongs to American farmers. With 
15 countries selling cashew nuts on American markets with 
the imports in 1934, 14,899,153 pounds, imports from British 
India alone totaled 14,610,967 pounds. The failure of this 
Congress to pass H. R. 4478 clearly means that an American 
market belonging to American agriculture, which is fully 
prepared to supply that market, will be carelessly tendered 
as a gift to British India. 

I have worked unending hours to acquaint this Congress 
with the importance of this measure. The subcommittee 
on tariff of the Ways and Means Committee has given us a 
considerate hearing. I hope and trust that this subcom- 
mittee and the whole Committee on Ways and Means will 
report favorably to this body H. R. 4478. 

I do not want to see a general tariff bill. I am in full 
accord with the system which is now in operation, which 
tends to break down the trade barriers between the nations, 
but this Congress should have the courage to tackle the 
specific problem with confidence that it can be solved with- 
out changing the solution to the general problem of inter- 
national-trade policy. Either H. R. 4478, or the substan- 
tial provisions of the same, must become a part of the law 
or the crime of the destruction of a great American industry 
will be rightly charged at our door for our inaction. 

Mr. Speaker, for 33 States, for a million farmers, for a 
million investors in a great American industry, I ask the 
Congress of the United States to restore an American market 
to American producers, which can be done with the passage 
of H. R. 4478. 
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Abandonment of Railway-Mail Contracts in Favor 
of Star-Route Contracts Presents Serious Unem- 
ployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, during the past 
year there has been an increasing activity on the part of the 
United States Post Office Department to substitute motor- 
truck or star-route service for railway-mail service, which 
has been built up throughout a long period of years. Until 
recently this change has only affected citizens of sparsely 
settled communities, but during the current year the policy 
has been altered to the extent that star-route service is now 
being inaugurated to serve prosperous and thickly settled 
communities, 

I bring this matter to the attention of Congress and ask 
the assistance of Senators and Representatives in opposing 
this action on the part of the Post Office Department. I 
take this step because in each case where mail service has 
been diverted from the railroads to the star routes, it has 
resulted in the reduction in the number of railway employees 
and has relegated to the relief rolls men who were pioneers 
in building up the various communities in the States of 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Montana. 

I am advised that the Post Office Department officials, 
in reply to previous protests from railway employees, have 
stated that the changes have been made because bus and 
truck companies handle the mail at a lesser rate than had 
been acknowledged as fair and proper for similar service by 
railroads. 

An investigation shows that in every particular case 
where the star-route service has been attempted in the 
Northwest States, and particularly along branch lines of 
railroads, it has been found that during stormy weather the 
bus lines have been unable to operate and in some instances 
it has been necessary to reship the mail through a back- 
haul movement, 300 or more miles, and reroute over the 
line of the railroad which formerly held the mail contract. 

In determining the cost of operation, based upon the star- 
route contracts, there is a question whether the Post Office 
Department officials have taken into consideration the addi- 
tional expense involved in the back haul of mail, or the ex- 
penses incurred by the various political subdivisions for 
highway snow-bucking service which has been rendered in 
an attempt to make it possible for the star-route mail to 
reach its destination. Also, it is evident that Department 
Officials have not taken into consideration the expense that 
has been and will be incurred by National, State, and county 
governments in the form of relief to take care of the families 
of displaced railway employees, who have lost and will con- 
tinue to lose their incomes if this program is continued and 
expanded. 

It is also reasonable to assume that post-office officials 
have not given due consideration to the loss which would be 
suffered by the citizens of the various communities who have 
for years enjoyed daily mail, freight, and passenger service 
on branch lines where the operation of trains has now been 
greatly reduced because of railway mail-handling contracts 
being canceled. 

In the Second, Third, and Fourth Districts of Michigan 
cancelation of railway mail-handling contracts has caused 
the discontinuance of six trains on one railroad and a 
resultant lay-off of many employees. 

Almost any statistician can show a paper profit by using 
only a part of the cost items in the set-up on which con- 
clusions are based, but if the statistician will take into 
consideration all factors involved and also give considera- 
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tion to the fact that the citizens in the various towns 
formerly served by railroads, but now by star-route trucks, 
are practically unanimous in their opposition to the tan- 
celation of mail-handling contracts with railroads, he can- 
not justify the discontinuance of railroad mail-handling 
contracts which results in the reduction of railroad service 
and employment. 

Only recently an order was issued by one railroad which 
reads as follows: 

From June 30, 1937, service and pay on the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.'s route no 110822, between 
Fairmont, N. Dak., and Vedlin, S. Dak., 46 miles, is discontinued. 

Organized labor, farmers, business and professional men, 
as well as all other classes of citizens affected by this 
change are very much disturbed, and vigorous protests are 
being made. I believe it is in the best interests of all the 
people to maintain the high standard of efficiency that has 
been established by the Railway Postal Service through the 
years, and that the star route should only be maintained in 
sparsely settled districts where railway-mail service is not 
obtainable. 

I urge each Member of Congress to survey this problem 
in his district and to bring pressure to bear on the Post 
Office Department to restore railway-mail service where it 
has been abandoned in favor of star routes. 


Interest Rate on Farm Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, on June 7 this House passed 
unanimously a bill to reduce the interest rate to the farmers 
of this Nation who have loans with the Federal land banks 
and the Land Bank Commissioner. The bill provides that 
from July 1, 1937, to July 1, 1938, the farmers would be re- 
quired to pay interest of only 3% percent on their loans with 
the Federal land banks, that from July 1, 1938, to July 1, 
1939, their interest would be 4 percent, and that for the same 
2 years the interest on their loans with the Land Bank Com- 
missioner shall be only 4 percent. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously on June 29. 

The President declined to approve the bill and returned it 
to us with his veto. The question then before us was, Should 
the bill be passed notwithstanding the veto of the President? 
Believing this bill should become law at the earliest possible 
moment, so that the farmers of my district and of the Na- 
tion could have the relief which it affords, I have voted to 
pass the bill over the veto and believe it is proper that I 
should assign the reasons that have persuaded me to do so. 

Before I could get my consent to vote to pass this bill 
over the veto of the President there were two serious difficul- 
ties which I had to overcome. First, as a Democrat, I de- 
sire to cooperate with my President in every way possible, 
for he is not only the leader of my party and of the Nation 
but his program has been very helpful to the farmers and 
workingmen. I have made it a practice to receive every 
recommendation which he has made to the Congress in a 
sympathetic and cooperative attitude and to follow his rec- 
ommendation unless and until I became convinced that it 
was not for the best interest of the people I am trying to 
represent. And, secondly; I am exceedingly anxious to re- 
duce the expense of government, balance the National 
Budget, and begin reducing the national debt. This debt is 
now over thirty-six and a half billion dollars, and it takes 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year to pay the interest alone. I am 
more interested in efficiency and economy of government 
operation than any other public question, and I believe that 
the early balancing of the Federal Budget is most necessary 
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for the future welfare of this Nation. I am actively support- 
ing the President in his present effort to bring our expendi- 
tures to within our income. 

For these reasons I have given this bill and the veto mes- 
sage of the President considerable study and investigation, 
and notwithstanding my desire to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in every way possible, and notwithstanding my desire to 
balance the Budget as quickly as possible, I concluded that it 
was my duty and would in the end contribute toward the ulti- 
mate welfare of this Nation for me to vote for and support 
the motion to override the veto of the President and pass the 
bill. Now, what are the facts? 

The Farm Credit Administration, a Government agency, 
was not set up for profit-making purposes but rather to make 
the credit of the Government available to the distressed farm- 
ers of the Nation and help them save their homes through 
financing their indebtedness at low rates of interest. 

The Federal land bank secures the funds for use in making 
loans to the farmers as follows: The bank issues its bonds or 
obligations and offers them for sale to the general public. It 
then uses the money in making farm loans and, under the 
law, must lend the money to the farmers at the same rate 
which it pays on its own obligations, plus an amount sufficient 
to pay overhead or administration expenses. This overhead 
has ranged from 1 to 114 percent; that is, if the bank had to 
pay 4 percent on its bonds, then it would charge the farmer 
interest of 5 or 5% percent. 

When the bank first started general interest rates were 
high and it also had some trouble in getting the public to buy 
its bonds, so during that time it had to agree to pay as high 
as 5- or 544-percent interest on its obligations, and conse- 
quently it charged the farmers 6 and 6 ½ percent on loans. 

Since then there has been a gradual reduction in the inter- 
est rate, and the public has become more satisfied with the 
security of the bank’s bonds. As a result, the bank has been 
able to get its money at a cheaper rate, now at 3 percent, and 
has been able to reduce the rate it charged the farmers. And 
we find that the bank has farm loans on its books at the fol- 
lowing different rates: 4, 4%, 444, 494, 5, 5, 5%, 594, 6, and 
612 percent. Yet all of these loans are to the same class, that 
is, farmers struggling for existence. Also it appears that 37 
percent of all outstanding farm mortgages are now held by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Due to an easier money market, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration has recently been able to recall and refund 
or refinance a large percentage of its bonds. The greater 
portion of the obligations on which it was previously paying 
412, 5, and 5½ percent interest have been called in and 
$712,837,000 have been refinanced at 3 percent, $201,031,000 
have been refinanced at 3% per cent, and $879,706,740 have 
been refinanced at 4 percent. And today the bank can 
get all the money it wants at 3 percent. Yet, in the loans 
made by the bank several years ago, the farmer is obligated 
to pay as high as 644-percent interest, giving as much as 3½ 
percent (over 100 percent) profit to the bank. Not only an 
unconscionable profit, but something never intended under 
the law. Why should not the farmers be entitled to some 
benefits from this improved money market, especially when 
the Farm Credit Administration was never intended as a 
money-making or profit-taking Government agency? 

A reduction in the interest rate on these farm loans was 
first authorized in 1933, but that law expired on July 1 of 
this year and unless this new bill is enacted, over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, thousands and thousands of our farmers will 
be called to pay 5%- and 6-percent interest under the 
terms of the loans they made several years ago. Which is 
better for the Farm Credit Administration, to collect interest 
(at a reasonable rate) or collect farms (by foreclosure) ? 

Besides inadequate prices for their products, there have 
been three great burdens on the backs of the farmers for a 
long time, namely, high interest rates, heavy taxes, and a 
manufacturers’ protective tariff on most everything he has 
to buy. And surely I must add to this the burdensome and 
unreasonable freight rates on the transportation of his 
products. To reduce the burden of taxation seems an 
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almost hopeless task, but I am still fighting. Toward reduc- 
ing the tariff on the farmers’ necessities or granting him 
benefits to counterbalance it, I am making a special effort; 
for a revision and reduction in freight rates we are all at 
work. Certainly I would be utterly unmindful of my duty 
should I fail in this case to help bring about a reduction in 
the interest-paying burden. 

High interest rates have contributed in a large measure 
toward farm-loan foreclosures. During the last 5 years 
there has been a 200,000 increase in the number of tenants, 
and most of these were brought on by foreclosures. By the 
same method other thousands were added to the army of 
unemployed. And may I remind you that when we who 
live in town lose our homes, while unfortunate, it does not 
affect our jobs; our work goes right on. But when fore- 
closure comes to the farmer he not only loses his home but 
his job and his means of earning a living for himself and 
his family as well. Should I hesitate when I have the op- 
portunity to help him keep his home and his job by reduc- 
ing his interest charge and at the same time cause no one 
any loss? 

Just a few days before this veto message came to us for 
consideration we had passed, and the President has since 
approved and signed, a farm-tenant bill, designed to give 
the homeless tenant a new start in life and provide a method 
whereby he can have a farm and home of his own. This 
tenant bill authorizes a loan for the purchase of a farm of 
the full amount of the purchase price and at 3-percent in- 
terest, payable over a period of 40 years Certainly it is 
just as important to help a man save the farm he now owns 
as it is to help another man to get a new farm. The result 
is just the same. If the President approves of a 100-percent 
value loan to the tenant at 3-percent interest for 40 years, 
he was surely incorrectly or poorly advised when he vetoed 
a bill to allow 3½ - and 4-percent interest to a farm owner 
who has borrowed only about 50 percent of the value of 
his farm. 

Near Montezuma, in Macon County, Ga., the Government 
has started a resettlement project for Negroes. The Gov- 
ernment will provide those Negroes with a farm, a home, 
mules, farm implements, supplies and provisions, and if 
after 2 or 3 years those Negroes show the right kind of 
ability the Government will sell them the farms they occupy, 
very probably without any cash payment, and at 3-percent 
interest with 40 years to pay. Would it be fair to make their 
white neighbors, who have land-bank loans, pay 512- and 
6-percent interest? Of course not, and we should reduce 
their rate to 3 percent as quickly as possible. 

In his veto message the President said that one reason he 
could not approve this bill was because if we reduced the 
interest from 5% to 6 percent, which the farmers agreed 
to pay back yonder when they secured the loan, to 3% or 
4 percent, this difference in rate would “constitute a gift” 
to the farmer. But what was it when the Farm Credit 
Administration called in the bonds on which it was paying 
5-percent interest and reissued them at 3 percent? It was 
good business, of course. But why should not the farmers 
be given the benefit of it? Why did not the Farm Credit 
Administration at the same time let the farmers make out 
new loan papers at the reduced interest rate, and when they 
failed and refused to do this was not Congress within its 
right and merely doing justice between all parties in voting 
to make such reduction by law? 

But, regardless of that, let us assume, for the purpose 
of argument, that this reduction in interest would be an 
outright gift or subsidy to the farmers. Besides needing 
it as much or more than anybody else, would it be so bad to 
put the farmer in the class with many others? 

Just a short time ago we were asked to authorize a sub- 
sidy of $40,000,000 to shipbuilders and operators, and I am 
informed that they are borrowing money from the Gov- 
ernment for as little as 3-percent interest. Is there any 
reason to give special benefits to ships that carry farm prod- 
ucts and not to those who labor and produce them? 

Billions have been loaned the railroads at less interest 
rates than the farmers would have to pay under this bill. 


Billions were loaned to insurance companies at less than 
the farmers would have to pay. 

Millions and millions were advanced to banks at very low 
interest rates. Millions have been given in subsidy to the 
air lines. 

I repeat, suppose it was a gift or subsidy to the farmers— 
who is more entitled to it? To them 130,000,000 people must 
look for food, and their only reward is often the bankrupt 
court. For a hundred years they have had to sell their 
products in an open or world market and then buy in a 
protected market. It has been a long time since their 
budget was balanced, and a contribution toward their se- 
curity will add immeasurably toward the progress and bet- 
terment of the Nation. Why should they not have some help 
somewhere when it costs 25 percent more to ship an article 
from Atlanta to New York than it does to ship the same 
article from New York to Atlanta? 

In his message the President said he could not approve 
the bill because the farmers were now able to pay the higher 
rate of interest provided in their mortgages, stating that 
the index of farm prices in December 1936 stood at 126 as 
compared with 55 in March 1933. Certainly we all rejoice 
at this improvement in farm prices, and to the President 
must go the credit. No fair-minded person can deny his 
service to the farmers and the help he has been to them, 
but does a price index of the 126 establish the farmers’ abil- 
ity to pay, when the price index on what the farmer must 
buy to live and operate is 133. Have recent improvements 
been sufficient to pay all his old debts—only in a small per- 
centage of cases. Have recent improvements settled that 
accumulation of back taxes and back interest? What is price 
index to those in the drought areas? What is a price index 
to our peach men today without a crop of peaches? What 
is the price index on watermelons today? 

I want to balance the Budget as bad as any man in this 
Nation, but must we do it at the sole expense of the farmer? 
There was no veto on the bill appropriating $500,000,000 for 
battleships and other naval activities. There was no veto on 
the bill appropriating $500,000,000 for the Army. There was 
no veto on the bill appropriating $1,500,000,000 more for relief, 
admittedly $400,000,000 in excess of the Budget. There was 
no veto of $300,000,00 in “gifts” to the cities for public works. 
There was no veto of the bill to continue R. F. C. for 2 more 
years to make loans to business concerns at low interest rates, 

In his veto message the President said this reduction in 
interest rates on farm loans was not considered when the 
Budget was prepared. Neither could there have been con- 
sidered at that time, and I am afraid the President’s advisers 
failed to bring to his attention before he signed this veto the 
fact, first, that of the $500,000,000 which Congress had 
appropriated to be paid to the farmers last year in the soil- 
conservation and domestic-allotment farm program, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is turning back into the Treasury the 
sum of $60,000,000. I do not understand why he did not 
increase the benefits to the farmers and allot them this 
$60,000,000, as authorized by Congress, but it is going back 
into the Treasury at the farmers’ loss to help balance the 
Budget; and secondly, the further fact that of the $109,000,000 
placed to the credit of the Secretary of Agriculture from pro- 
ceeds of the tariff, the Secretary spent only $18,000,000, and 
is turning the remaining $91,000,000 back into the Treasury 
to help balance the Budget. The law provides that a per- 
centage of the receipts from custom collections shall be 
turned over to the Secretary of Agriculture and used by him 
in promoting foreign markets for our farm products. He 
spent only a small percentage of it, although an increased 
export trade in farm products would go a long way toward 
helping our farming conditions. 

It is no easy task to disagree with the President, the head 
of the Nation and the leader of my party, whom I greatly 
admire, but I do not have the slightest feeling of disloyalty 
to him in voting to override his veto on this bill. In the 
first place I know I gave the subject more investigation 
and study than the President could possibly give to it. 
In the next place I became convinced he was misinformed 
or poorly advised. 
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Of course, his principal adviser was Mr. Myers, head of 
the Farm Credit Administration, and who probably wrote 
the veto message. Mr. Myers is a good businessman, he 
has made a fine record, and of course he wants to show 
good management and profits. With the thousands of great 
questions before him all the time the President must largely 
depend upon the advice and recommendation of others. 
Mr. Myers opposed this reduction in interest rate to the 
farmers, although he had refinanced his own paper at a 
lower rate; he fought it before the committee and after 
the bill passed the House and Senate, unanimously as I 
recall, he urged and persuaded the President to veto it. 
I think Mr. Myers was wrong, and I voted accordingly. 

This is the second time I have had the unpleasant duty 
of voting in disagreement with the President. We passed 
a bill giving the war veterans 5 more years in which to 
convert their term life-insurance policies into regular pol- 
icies. Most veterans had already done so, but a few never 
had the money to make the change. The extension of time 
would not cost the Government one penny. But General 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Administration, did not want 
the bill passed; and after we passed it he persuaded the 
President to veto it. The veto message stated that the bill 
would be contrary to the interest of the veterans who had 
already converted, although every veteran in the United 
States, through their different organizations, was begging 
Congress to pass the bill and give their more unfortunate 
buddies this further opportunity. 

Yes; I want to balance the Budget. But I am not going 
to balance it at the sole expense of the veterans, who offered 
their lives in defense of our Nation in its hour of need, or 
the farmers of my district, who have a right to a place of 
equality with any and every other business or industry in 
this Nation. And, if I may use a time-worn phrase, “If that 
be treason, make the most of it.” 


Proposed Partition of Palestine by British Govern- 
ment Constitutes a Breach of Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, back in 1922 I introduced the 
Zionist resolution in the House of Representatives, which was 
adopted by the Congress and signed by President Harding, 
urging a national homeland for the Jewish people in Palestine. 
Senator Lope introduced a similar resolution in the Senate. 
Due to the parliamentary situation at the time my resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously by both the House and Senate. 


The proposed partition of Palestine by the British Gov- 
ernment is an amazing suggestion and a deliberate breach 
of trust. Whatever way you may look at this extraordi- 
nary proposal, it smacks of duplicity and double dealing. 
The British Government assumed the mandate at Palestine 
of its own accord. Prior to that time, in the midst of the 
World War, Lord Balfour speaking for the British Govern- 
ment and in recognition of the services of prominent Brit- 
ish subjects of Jewish origin, promised that Palestine should 
become a national homeland for the Jewish people when 
the war was won. This proposal was approved by most 
of the civilized nations of the world. The American Con- 
gress endorsed it by a unanimous vote in behalf of the 
American people. 

There is more need at the present time for a refuge for the 
persecuted Jews of Germany and of Poland in Palestine than 
ever before. Relying on the promises and pledges given in 
the Balfour resolution and our treaty agreement with Great 
Britain, millions of dollars have been raised in the United 
State to rehabilitate and develop Palestine and make it once 
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again a land of milk and honey. These generous contribu- 
tions from America have made it possible for tens of thou- 
sands of Jews driven out of Germany and Poland to find a 
home and livelihood in that ancient land of their forefathers. 

The proposed partition by the British Government is a 
breach of faith of its mandate and its treaty provisions with 
the United States. It is to be hoped that the League of Na- 
tions will insist that the terms and provisions of the mandate 
be carried out according to the pledges given by Great Brit- 
ain and that the mandate be not allowed to become another 
international scrap of paper. 

A member of Parliament suggested a few days ago, in view 
of the failure or unwillingness of Great Britain to administer 
the mandate, that it be turned over to the United States. 
This proposal will have little or no support among the Ameri- 
can people. We are determined to keep out of all foreign 
blood feuds and boundary disputes and to mind our own 
business. We have of our own accord withdrawn from Nica- 
Tagua and Haiti, and are about to relinquish the Philippines, 
and are opposed to accepting any mandate over foreign ter- 
ritory or attempting to police foreign countries with Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Great Britain, however, accepted the mandate, and it is 
her duty to fulfill her pledges given to the Jewish people and 
live up to her obligations to the nations of the world, 8 8 
ing those to our own Government. 


President Roosevelt’s Admission of Taking 
Advantage of Income-Tax Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


SPEECH OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, JULY 21, 
1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include my speech at the annual 
dinner of the Dutchess County Republican Committee, at 
the Nelson House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Wednesday evening, 
July 21, 1937: 


With malice toward none and charity for all, I propose to expose 
political hypocrisy and class hatred, even if it is necessary to 
cross the threshold of the White House. 

appear before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Tax Evasions on the explicit condi- 
tion that I would not refer to the President. This drastic 


I resent the attitude a of ‘the Democratic majority that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is above the law and above justifiable criticism, 
while it is perfectly all right for cg to denounce Republicans 
as 3 and Tories, and his political foes as economic 


un-American criticism of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 

However, I do not believe in personalities or abuse, or in po- 
litical smearing, but do believe in the right to state facts that 
— been admitted 3 even if they refer to the President. 

Three years ago, on February 14, 1934, President Roosevelt is 
quoted as follows, in the Chicago Tribune: 

“President elt today admitted that he has been one of 
the thousands of American citizens to duck through some legal 
loophole in the income tax. In response to questions at his 
press conference the President related how an old barn built in 
1790 and standing on his Hyde Park, N. Y., estate, opened up for 
him a legal loophole in the income-tax provisions on deprecia- 
tion deductions. 
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Mr. Roosevelt about 1910 bought a farm adjacent to his Hyde 
Park home. On the farm were a house, some sheds, and a barn. 
An insurance appraiser valued the barn at $4,000, and when it 
burned down Mr. Roosevelt collected that amount. Yet the Presi- 
dent said the “barn was worthless, and after it burned the farm 
was just as good.” Recalling an ancient ditty, evidently the “old 
red barn ain’t what it used to be.” 

I do not charge the President with violating the law, but when 
he admitted taking advantage of legal income-tax loopholes it 
seems strangly inconsistent for him to use harsh words and to 
denounce other Americans for doing the same thing, charging 
them with being immoral, indecent, and unethical. Those who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

The President has never to my knowledge denied the interview 
in which he admitted using income-tax loopholes or taking depre- 
ciation and losses on his farms at Hyde FOE and near Warm 
Springs, Ga. 

While we are considering plugging tax loopholes, I suggest that 
Congress prohibit absentee landlords or owners absent for more 
than 6 months (except on account of sickness), from deducting 
losses and depreciation on farms on which they do little or no 
work. 

Ten days ago the President showed a group of reporters around 
his various farms at Hyde Park, but presto, chango, they had sud- 
denly become wood lots and embryonic forests planted with trees 
bought from the State of New York at $4 a thousand as a commer- 
cial venture. The President went into particulars, according to 
the press for my benefit, and told how he proposed to make $40 
an acre selling Christmas trees. I am not surprised at his Santa 
Claus ideology as that has been very productive and effective 
under the New Deal, and characteristic of his entire administration. 

As far as I am concerned I will not compromise with political 
hypocrisy and class hatred, and refuse to be a rubber-stamp Mem- 
ber of Congress for President Roosevelt, Jim Farley, or for the 
selfish and reactionary element within my own party. 

g for the Republicans and for the people of this district, 
and particularly the Grangers and farmers, we shall welcome the 
court packing and New Deal issues in the fall campaign, and ex- 
pect to have the support of thousands of Democrats who put the 
independence of the Court above partisanship. 

If the President prevents the renomination of any Democratic 
Senators for upholding and defending constitutional government 
and the independence of the judiciary, then I propose that these 
courageous Democratic Senators be nominated by the Republican 
Party in the various States. 


Production, Refining, and Transportation of Petro- 
leum Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, about 30 years ago this 
body passed what is now known as the Hepburn Act, which 
divorced the business of mining coal from the railroad busi- 
ness. The principal reason for that act was that experience 
had disclosed that the railroads, that both produced the coal 
and transported it, could compete unfairly with the producer 
which did not own a railroad. 

In 1918 the Federal Trade Commission began investigation 
of the packing industry. As a result of that investigation the 
big packers of the country united in a consent decree under 
the terms of which they agreed not to engage in the retail 
business. The reason for that consent decree was that ex- 
perience had disclosed that the little independent retailer 
could not contend with a competitor who was supported by 
the profits of a huge packing industry. 

I have introduced H. R. 7800, which provides that the 
business of marketing petroleum products shall be separated 
from the businesses of producing, refining, and pipe lining 
these products. The reason for introducing my bill is that 
the big companies have made a practice of reducing the 
margin of profit to the marketer to such a low point that 
many independent marketers have been driven out of busi- 
ness, or soon will be. The big companies absorb their mar- 
keting losses with their profits from producing, refining, or 
pipe lining. 

Let me read you a letter from Paul E. Hadlick, secretary 
of the National Oil Marketers’ Association, an organization 
of independents, which expresses the attitude of the inde- 
pendents toward the bill that I have introduced. 
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Juty 19, 1937. 
The Honorable Frep BIERMANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BIERMANN: On behalf of the National Oil Marketers’ 
Association let me congratulate you for sponsoring H. R. 7800, 
a bill to divorce the major oil companies from oil marketing. 
The passage of this bill will mark a new era in the oil industry 
and afford the protection which the independent oil marketers 
need if they are to be free from the nefarious competition of the 
major oil companies. 

We shall be glad to bring this bill to the attention of the various 
oil marketing associations throughout the country in order that 
they may express their views thereon to Congress. It will also 
be the topic of special discussion at the annual convention of 
this association, which will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
October 12, 13, and 14, 1937. 

Wishing you success in your endeavors, I am, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) PauL E. HADLICK. 
Secretary, National Oil Marketers Association. 


I quote from a letter from an independent marketer in 
Michigan, who says: 
We are in hearty accord with your bill, H. R. 7800, which pro- 


poses to divorce the marketing of petroleum from other branches 
of the business. 

In our opinion, all other attempts to rectify the bad conditions 
which have prevailed in the marketing branch of the oil business 
are futile and the only way of bringing about a healthy condition 
a the ee is to make every branch of the business stand on 

own fee 


Another independent at Madison, Wis., says: 
3 bill, H. R. 7800, if passed, will save the independent oil 
Under present circumstances we must, in order to live, show a 
profit in a branch of the oil industry in which the integrated oil 
companies show millions of dollars loss, but it is covered by them 
with crude oil, pipe line, and refinery profits. 


The so-called Connally Hot Oil Act had for one of its 
principal purpose the stopping of cutthroat competition 
among the producers of petroleum products. My bill has 
for its purpose the stopping of subsidized competition in the 
marketing field. The big major oil companies have been us- 
ing their marketing properties as dumping grounds for their 
production and refining departments. They appear to be 
content to take heavy losses in marketing in order to be 
assured of an outlet. This practice of theirs jeopardizes the 
very existence of thousands upon thousands of independent 
oil marketers, whose business must stand upon its own feet. 
An independent marketer from my State of Iowa recenily 
wrote me as follows: 

Our company has been in business for the past 12 years as 
distributors of petroleum products and was able to show a reason- 
able profit for the first 10 years, but in the past 2 years, since the 
Connally Act has been in effect, it has shown a loss which, in 


time, if this law is allowed to stay, will wipe out the entire assets 
of our company. 


Another one said: 


The enormous losses reported by the marketing subsidiaries 
of some of the major companies, and subsidized by the parent 
company, is clear evidence that this narrow margin of profit 
established between the tank-car and the tank-wagon price on 
gasoline has for its purpose the annihilation of the independent 
jobber. 


If my bill becomes law, and I believe either it or some 
similar measure soon will become law, the business of mar- 
keting oil will stand on its own economic base and all who 
engage in it will be on a plane of equality. 

To prove my statement that some of the major oil com- 
panies have been subsidizing their marketing operations out 
of profits made out of other branches of their business, I 
wish to quote you a paragraph from the prospectus of the 
Texas Corporation, dated February 5, 1937. Bear in mind 
that this prospectus was prepared for the purpose of selling 
stock in the corporation. The loss in the marketing branch 
of the corporation’s activities was not anything that a 
corporation would emphasize in attempting to sell stock, but 
it did want to explain it. Here is the explanation: 

While both domestic and foreign marketing operations, consid- 
ered as departments, have shown losses in each of the years 1930 
to 1935, the marketing operations of the corporation’s subsidi- 
aries are, in my opinion, as good as or better than average good 
practice in the industry. Costs of marketing are low and the 
marketing departments, both domestic and foreign, have per- 
formed well their primary function of providing assured outlet 
for the products of the corporation’s subsidiaries and thus per- 
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natural gas thereon, and the initial sale of such crude petroleum 


oc 

The high-sounding phrase, primary function of provid- 
ing assured outlet“, means that the Texas corporation has 
been using its marketing operations as a dumping ground 
for production, refining, and transportation departments. 
Obviously, no independent marketer can compete with a big 
company which can absorb marketing losses from other de- 
partments of its business. 

The independent oil marketer buys his supply in a con- 
trolled market under the terms of the Connally Act. When 
he comes to sell his goods he meets the competition of those 
who are fortifled by profits from production, refining, and 
transportation. This subsidized major oil competition has 
flxed the margin of profit so low that the independent oil 
marketer cannot continue long to exist under present con- 
ditions. My bill proposes to make oil marketing stand alone. 
It will not subsidize anyone nor will it permit anyone to be 
subsidized. 

I point out that this legislation will definitely help the 
independent oil marketer and the million employees en- 
gaged in oil marketing. On the other hand, it will not 
harm these major oil companies that I speak of, except to 
turn their marketing operations loose and make them 
stand on their own legs. 

Every major oil company operating in my State, headed 
by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, has been indicted by 
a Federal grand jury in the western district of Wisconsin 
located at Madison, Wis., for conspiracy to violate the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. They are accused of pool- 
buying operations and unlawful agreements fixing margins, 
all to the great detriment of the independent oil marketers. 
Successful completion of these criminal suits by the De- 
partment of Justice may break up the conspiracy, but it 
will not permanently remedy the situation with reference 
to these independent marketers. Even without the con- 
spiracy for which they have been indicted, these major 
oil companies, with the control legislation already enacted 
by Congress, can make sufficient money in production, re- 
fining, and transportation to absorb their losses in market- 


ing. 

I believe that H. R. 7800 should pass this Congress with- 
out a dissenting vote. If it was right for the Connally Act 
to rid the producers and refiners of cutthroat competition, 
it is right that my bill should rid the marketers of cut- 
throat competition. 

I shall be glad to hear from my colleagues as to their 
views on this bill, which I think is of immense importance 
to the business of marketing, which now employs about a 
million persons. I am sure, also, that the Members of 
Congress would be glad to hear from their constituents as 
to their views. 

For the convenience of Members and other readers of 
the ConcresstonaL Recor, I am inserting at the end of my 
speech a copy of the bill. 

[H. R. 7800, 75th Cong., Ist sess.] 

A bill to divorce the businesses of production, refining, and trans- 
eee eae e ee 
pi u 

co it enacted, etc., That tt is hereby declared to be the policy 


to p commerce among the several States in 
um and its products from the burdens and 


in production, refining, and transportation and to encourage and 
maintain conservation of the deposits of crude oil situated within 
the onion States. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) mus tees “person” includes one or more individuals, part- 
nerships, associations, corporations, legal representatives, es, Joint 
stock companies, trustees, and receiyers in bankruptcy 
ganization, common-law trusts, or any organized group * 
or not incorporated. 

(b) The term “commerce” means trade, traffic, or transpo! 
tion among the several States or within the District of Columbia, 
or between any point in a State and any point outside thereof 
or between points within the same State but through any place 
outside thereof. 

(c) The term “production” means the development of oil lands 
within the United States and the production of crude petroleum 
and natural gas thereon, the storage of crude petroleum and 
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or natural gas. 

(d) The term “refining” means the refining, processing, or con- 
of crude petroleum, fuel oil, or natural gas into finished 

or semifinished products and the initial sale of such products. 
18 The term transportation“ means the tion of 
icts by means of pipe lines, railroads, or tankers. 
eting” means the purchase and sale and dis- 
troleum products, whether at wholesale or 


(g) A person shall be deemed to be an affiliate of another if such 
ee ee ee 
sui er 


engaged 
of petroleum industry and to institute suits in equity 
in the United States district courts for the issuance of mandatory 
8 commanding any person to comply with the provisions 


Sec. 6. The United States district courts shall have exclusive 
Jurisdiction of violations of this act and of all suits in equity and 
actions at law brought to enforce any duty created by, or enjoin any 
violation of, this act. Any criminal 


ed. 
SEC. 7. This act shall be known as the “Petroleum Marketing 
Divorcement Act of 1937.” 


Girl Scouts Silver Jubilee Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday June 18, 1937 


Mrs. O'DAY. Mr. Speaker, in times like these, with the 
peace of the world threatened on every hand, it is cheering 
to find a group such as the Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
planning to meet in friendship and good will. 

Such a meeting will be the international Silver Jubilee 
Camp opening August 9 at Briarcliffe Manor, N. Y. It is 
for the girls coming to this camp that I am asking the 
diplomatic courtesies previously extended to the Boy Scouts 
of the world coming here for their big jamboree. 

Thirty-two nations will be represented at the Silver Ju- 
bilee Camp. Girls from every corner of the world will 
gather at a common campfire and go home to spread a 
feeling of international understanding far more valuable 
from an educational standpoint than more formal diplo- 
matic courtesies. 

All will live under the same conditions for 2 weeks. They 
will share common experiences, exchange confidences and 
information. Who can say that such contacts, short as 
they may be, may not have far-reaching results? 

I am particularly interested in the Girl Scouts because 
the order was founded in the United States by Mrs. Juliette 
Gordon Low, of my home city of Savannah, Ga. The mem- 
bership of the organization now numbers 400,000, with 
2,000,000 alumnae. The beginning was a little gathering of 
10 girls around Mrs. Low’s tea table in old Savannah. 

The Silver Jubilee Camp will be held in my own county 
of Westchester, N. Y. As a former Georgian and a New 
Yorker I will be delighted to welcome the girls. 
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National Cancer Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 21, 1937 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 2067, for 
which I have asked unanimous consent that it be taken 
from the Speaker’s table and be considered, is a similar 
bill to H. R. 7931, a bill which I introduced at the request 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House. The subcommittee held 
joint hearings with the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
The hearings were very instructive. Statements were made 
before the joint committee by the following: 

Hon. Homer T. Bone, Senator from Washington; Hon. 
Maury Maverick, Representative from Texas; Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Jr., Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, 
Representative from Washington; Dr. C. C. Little, of the 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory, and also managing director 
of the American Society for the Control of Cancer; Dr. 
B. T. Simpson, director of the State Institution for the 
Study of Malignant Disease, Buffalo, N. L.; Dr. Olin West, 
representing the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
III.; Sir Lenthal Cheatle, F. R. C. S., Hon. F. A. C. S., 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, II.; Dr. Max Cutler, di- 
rector, Tumor Clinic, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III.; 
Dr. Francis Carter Wood, Institute of Cancer Research, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Henry C. Con- 
nell, Hendry-Connel Research Foundation, Ltd., Kingayon, 
Ontario, Canada; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, III.; Dr. Temple Fay, director, Temple Uni- 
versity Unit of the International Cancer Research Founda- 
tion Fund, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Dudley Jackson, con- 
sultant, Public Health Service, San Antonio, Tex.; Dr. G. 
Failla, Memorial Hospital, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Warren H. 
Lewis, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Dr. M. A. 
Tuve, Carnegie Institution, Washington; and Dr. Carl 
Voegtlin, National Institute of Health. 

The joint committee considered three bills—one introduced 
by Senator Bonz, of Washington, a companion bill intro- 
duced by Representative Macnuson, of Washington, and an- 
other bill introduced by Hon. Maury Maverick, Representa- 
tive from Texas, and lastly a bill introduced by Represent- 
ative HUNTER, of Ohio. 

After considering the various bills, the subcommittee 
composed of Representative Matonery, of Louisiana; Repre- 
sentative Ercuer, of Iowa; Representative O’Brien of Illi- 
nois; Representative WOLVERTON, of New Jersey; and Repre- 
sentative WoLFENDEN, of Pennsylvania, adopted another bill 
and instructed me to introduce it. This bill is H. R. 7931. 
Yesterday the Senate passed a similar bill, which is S. 2067, 
which we are now considering. 

There are over 400,000 cases of the disease of cancer in 
the United States. There are over 140,000 deaths a year 
from it; and it has become a national problem. The bill 
provides for a Cancer Institute in a separate division of 
the Public Health Service with an advisory council, known 
as the National Cancer Advisory Council. It further pro- 
vides that there shall be a Cancer Institute erected in or 
near Washington, costing, with buildings and equipment, 
$750,000. There will be hereafter an annual appropriation 
of $700,000—$200,000 of this, each year for 5 years, will be 
used for the purchase of radium. 

It is intended that this Cancer Institute shall be the best 
institute of its kind in America, that all research work shail 
be continued to be carried on by other bodies, but that this 
institute shall also coordinate all their activities in the 
United States; that it will be a clearing house on this subject. 


coc 
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I could not do better than to repeat what certain of the 
witnesses testified before the committee: 
STATEMENTS OF WITNESSES 


Dr. Little, managing director of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, pointed out clearly the necessity for laboratory 
research. Dr. Little said: 

“Let me point out that research in the cause of cancer is not 
entirely a medical problem in any sense of the word. The 
Research Association in Cancer has shown that in this country 
and abroad the vast majority of papers are not in any sense of 
the word medical; they trace back to biology, chemistry, and 
physics. The emphasis is entirely shifted from working with the 
slow, unsatisfactory, human material to the material that is easy 
to handle, rapid breeding, and conveniently controllable in the 
experimental laboratory. That has been the biggest change in 
cancer research.” 

Dr. Simpson, director of the New York State Institution for the 
Study of Malignant Disease at Buffalo, N. Y., said: 

“The bill before you is an indication that the people of this coun- 
try are expecting help in the solution of this problem from the Fed- 
eral Government. This bill will provide for new facilities—tfacilities 
now lacking. It will also give great impetus to the study of the 
entire cancer problem. I would urge you gentlemen to take 
favorable action upon this bill.” 

Dr. W. J. Mayo, one of the most outstanding and most beloved 
physicians in this country, in a letter to Mr. Magnuson, wrote: 

“My brother, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, and I and our associates in 
the clinic are very glad that you have introduced this bill, the 
purpose of which is of greatest importance to the welfare of the 
people of this country and of the world. Too much cannot be 
said in favor of proper means and measures to learn the cause of 
cancer and to cure and prevent the disease.” 

Dr. Francis Carter Wood, Institute of Cancer Research, Colum- 
bia University, stated: 

“They are now doing cancer research in the Public Health 
Service, and they could spend $300,000 more in equipment and 
salaries for workers to develop this work in the course of the year, 

“I think the Public Health Service ought also to have a cancer 
institute under its control.” 

Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, University of Chicago, testified as follows: 

“First, more and more adequately manned and adequately sup- 
ported continuous research in the problems of cancer. Even if 
the solution of the fundamental problems of cancer proves to be 
as difficult as the solution of the problem of life itself, continued 
research will yield greater and greater results of practical benefit. 
We have learned more about cancer in all its aspects during the 
past 100 years, to make a general limitation, than in all preceding 
time, and never has advance been as promising and as encouraging 
as it is now.” 

Dr. G. Failla, of the Memorial Hospital of New York, a noted 
expert in the field of physics, and Dr. M. H. Tuve, Carnegie In- 
stitution, Washington, whose contributions in the field of physics 
have been outstanding, testified as to the importance of con- 
tinuing research in physics as being a field of science bearing on 
the cancer problem. Dr. Failla stated: 

“I would consider radiological research as very important. By 
radiological research I mean the effects of radium and X-rays, 
and the physical characteristics of those rays, and so on, for 
which there is an immediate need in the treatment of cancer by 
X-ray and radium today. The application of those agents would 
be improved very much if we had more available information. It 
simply requires time and money to obtain it.” 

Dr. Tuve said: 

“If I have any remark to make, after listening to the testi- 
mony before this committee, it is that in line with the observa- 
tions that I have made during the past 10 years, working close to 
the side lines of cancer research, and very closely associated with 
men who are concerned intimately with that subject, the remarks 
made by the members of the committee come very close to sum- 
marizing the opinions which are general and agreed upon among 
medical men, namely, that the problem of cancer, in the first 
place, is a long continuing one, and that the problem is primarily 
not one of g more services of the type we have now, but 
of obtaining more exact information about cancer. 


“As I see it, associated with physics of course, any cancer re- 
search should have biology, pathology, and clinical research. 
Those are certainly important. You have biochemistry and bio- 
physics, including an investigation into the kind of things that 
might or might not supplant or assist the existing radium and 
X-ray treatments such as are used, including an investigation of 
the possibilities of those things which have been hardiy looked 
at for lack of funds. Contrary to some of the remarks made here, 
there are simply not funds enough to even begin to investigate 
some of the things that are waiting to be studied.” 

Sir Lenthal Cheatle, F. R. C. S., stated: 

“There is an urgent need of expert clinical men in the uses of 
radium and X-rays in the treatment of cancer and also in the 
education by these men of others who intend to devote them- 
selves to this branch of practice.” 

Dr. Failla testified as follows: 


“Another point is that there are not enough men today properly 
trained or properly qualified to conduct such a research. So I 
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said 

8 study of this question indicates that if every patient 
suffering from cancer in the United States could be given the 
benefit of the most modern and skilled methods of treatment the 
increased curability over present conditions would result in a 
saving of at least 25,000 lives annually.” 


[Telegram] 
Derzorr, Micu., July 6, 1937. 
Senator ROYAL S. 


COPELAND, 
Commerce Committee, United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As I wired you this morning, it is impossible for me to be in 
‘ashington, an important here in 


I cannot close these few remarks without commending the 
members of the subcommittee of the House who aided in the 
preparation of this bill, and I wish to commend also the three 
Members of the House of Representatives, Mr. MAVERICK, 
Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. Hunter, and Senator Bons for 
bringing to the attention of Congress at this time the need 
for the establishment of this institute. 


Louis Murphy 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Louis MURPHY, 

late a Senator from the State of Iowa 

_ Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, all Iowa was shocked on 

July 16, 1936, to learn of the tragic death of Senator Louis 
Morryy. Many mourned the loss of a good friend; the 
State of Iowa mourned the loss of a distinguished and loyal 
advocate in the Senate of the United States. 

Louis MurpHy rendered his first great public service as 
collector of internal revenue for the northern district of 
Iowa. His years of experience in this field made him a 
recognized authority in matters of taxation. His efficient 
and courteous operation of the office was often the subject 
of comment. Previous to this, he had been an editor and 
had won considerable recognition for his editorials, partic- 
ularly on poltical subjects. In fact, he never ceased to be 
an editor at heart. While he was an able and popular 
speaker, he often said he preferred to put his thoughts in 
writing in the form of an editorial. 

In the Senate he was very active in the cause of agricul- 
ture and helped draft many important laws on that subject. 
His knowledge and sincerity were recognized by his col- 
leagues. and at the time of his death he was one of the 
leaders of his party in the Senate. In his untimely death, 
agriculture lost a real friend and Iowa a distinguished 
citizen and statesman. 
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About That Gila Monster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, during the de- 
bate today on the appropriation for the Gila project Con- 
gressman Rxursox referred to the poisonous lizard down 
in Arizona known as the Gila monster, and said he thought 
the project under consideration was well named—being a 
monster and also being poisonous. Now, if there is a crea- 
ture on this earth about which there is much misinformation 
and more superstition, it is that Arizona creature called the 
Gila monster. And it is an equal certainty that there has 
been no project before this House about which there has been 
sc much misinformation as about the Gila reclamation proj- 
ect. Evidently the Congressman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] has about the same quality of information concerning 
the Gila project in this bill as he has concerning the zoolog- 
ical Gila monster. However, it is because there is a real lack 
of information on the project that I have asked for this 
opportunity to make some brief explanation. 

Let me first express appreciation for the vote on that item 
in the House today. By a roll-call vote of 160 for and 147 
against, the House appropriated $700,000 for the continua- 
tion of the work on this project. The Budget had suggested 
$1,250,000 and the Senate favored that amount. In confer- 
ence the figure of $700,000 was agreed upon, and that amount 
the House this afternoon concurred in. Several Members 
have asked me whether that amount will be sufficient. I 
wish it had been more, but that amount is far better than 
nothing. The important thing about this project today was 
that there be an appropriation rather than the amount of 
the appropriation, otherwise the project would have been 
killed. This vote, therefore, keeps alive one of the most 
commendable reclamation projects, everything considered, 
to be found in the country at this time. 

TO WHOM CREDIT BELONGS 


In checking up on this vote, without having the official roll 
before me, I feel that much credit should go to the members 
of the committee, especially the chairman and acting chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who have worked long hours and 
fought valiantly for this result. Two of the leading members 
of the House committee, Congressman JoHNson and Con- 
gressman ScRUGHAM, are men from the Southwest, and natu- 
rally know much of the situation from first-hand knowledge. 

It is highly gratifying to me to see such splendid work 
done for the Gila project by men who looked from the far 
corners of this country into that remote corner where this 
project lies. I regard it as real statesmanship that a member 
of the committee like Judge Leavy from the State of Wash- 
ington, can see across 1,500 miles the possibilities and needs 
of the region at the mouth of the Colorado River. It is very 
commendable that Congressman FITZPATRICK, of the great 
city of New York, could look with discerning eye across 3,000 
miles into this remote corner of our Republic. Posterity 
will owe a special debt to all these men. Something of the 
magnitude of this debt I hope to explain later. 

It is also gratifying to note that the California Repre- 
sentatives, who are not always with Arizona, as well as the 
other Pacific coast Representatives, were with us in this 
fight. While there was at first a difference of opinion 
among the upper basin States, it will be seen that they were 
with us when it became apparent that the project would 
not jeopardize the rights of their own communities. Men 
from the reclamation States certainly viewed this fight on 
the Gila project as strategic and significant in a test case. 
The heavy vote from certain Southern and Southeastern 
States is certainly commendable in view of the fact that the 
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opposition attempted to show that the Gila project would 
bring in a cotton empire to compete with the Old South. 
Southern Congressmen were not fooled by any such misstate- 
ment of fact. Because this was a test case for reclamation 
it is a hopeful sign to see so many men from the South join- 
ing hands with the men from the West to carry on this com- 
mendable national policy of all-round economic development. 

During the discussion on the Gila appropriation I have 
had many Members state that they did not know much about 
it. It might seem that it was my business to explain com- 
pletely in the House before a vote was taken rather than 
offer this very brief explanation afterward. Let me say that 
there can be no very brief, satisfactory explanation made, 
for the whole subject is very complex and difficult. The Gila 
project is intimately connected with the Boulder Canyon 
Act and the Santa Fe compact. Both of these have been 
matters of great controversy. Some years ago a Harvard 
student wrote a voluminous treatise on the Boulder Dam as a 
dissertation for his doctor’s degree under the direction of the 
eminent Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School. While 
there are several hundred pages in this outstanding book, 
even so, it is not by any means a comprehensive statement 
concerning that one topic. 

Therefore, it is evident that those like myself sponsoring 
the bill could not but make scant explanation as they met 
their colleagues in the Chamber or around the corridors or 
cloakroom. During the latter stages of the discussion, I 
have not taken part in public debate, for I felt that it was a 
committee fight, and anything that I might say would be 
heavily discounted because I was the only Member from 
the State in which the project is located. It would be as- 
sumed that I was selfishly interested. Nevertheless, I feel 
that this is one of the most commendable—I will say the 
most commendable—project in the United States today, 
when all the circumstances are taken into consideration. 

SOME MISINFORMATION 

To mention only a few of the items of misinformation 
which appeared in the discussion today about the Gila proj- 
ect, I should like to allude to the remark of the gentleman 
from Missouri, in opposition, that this land would be cul- 
tivated in the production of corn in competition with the 
Middle West, of wheat in competition with the States of the 
Wheat Belt, and of cotton in competition with the Old South. 
This is a glaring statement, without any foundation what- 
soever. There is no corn grown in this part of Arizona and 
no intention of growing any on this land when it is de- 
veloped. The gentleman could not have been further wrong 
if he had referred to growing rice on this mesa desert. 
While it is true that wheat may be grown on the river bot- 
toms and is now being grown in old Mexico on the alluvial 
delta lands, there is no intention of growing wheat on this 
Gila project, as it is much better fitted for something else. 
The same remark may be applied to cotton. 

The gentleman may find it difficult to understand our flat 
denial that we will grow corn, wheat, or cotton on the upland 
which constitutes the Gila project and at the same time 
declare that from 25 to 100 miles south they would grow 
those very crops in old Mexico, if they get the water which 
should be put on the Gila project. There need be no confu- 
sion, though, for the lands of the Gila project are mesa 
lands, admirably fitted for citrus and other specialized prod- 
ucts, whereas the land in old Mexico is bottom land, a delta 
of alluvial soil especially fitted to grow crops in competition 
with our great farm production. Therefore we say posi- 
tively that if we use this water on the Gila project we will 
not produce anything in competition with Iowa or Kansas 
and Minnesota, nor any State of the Cotton Empire. 

Another bit of misinformation is an overuse of that power- 
ful simile of the camel’s nose under the tent. How many 
times the opposition has declared, as a Congressman from 
New York so emphatically declared today, that this small 
appropriation ultimately commits the Government to an 
expenditure of from eighty to a hundred and twenty-five 
millions of dollars, That is absolutely ridiculous. The gen- 
tleman might just as well have said, and with the same logic 
and reason, that in making this appropriation we commit the 


United States Government to a policy of spending a thousand 
million dollars in the State of Arizona. ‘This starts reclama- 
tion of some public domain within the State of Arizona, and if 
the Government should put water upon every tillable acre of 
public domain within the State of Arizona, it would cost a 
thousand million dollars to do it. 

True, there is enough mesa land lying on the mesa east of 
Yuma, Ariz., to develop a tillable area of more than a half 
million acres of land, and it is estimated that such could be 
done at a cost of about eighty millions of dollars. However, 
only by the wildest stretch of a distorted imagination can it 
be claimed that these small appropriations definitely commit 
this Government to complete all that would be possible of 
completion. That simile about the camel’s nose in the tent is 
grossly overworked by the opposition in this case. The real 
facts are that this project for which this present appropria- 
tion is being sought is estimated to cost $20,000,000, and that 
is the “whole camel.” 

The opposition harped upon the folly of bringing into pro- 
duction new acres while at the same time dropping out of 
production much of our farming areas. Pray tell me where 
are we to get our food if we cease to cultivate worn-out acres 
and make no new developments to offset that? This would 
be a pertinent question to ask even if the new acres were 
intended to produce the same crops as were produced on 
the discarded worn-out acres. Plainly the opposition dem- 
onstrated today in this discussion that they wish to deceive 
the minds of the Representatives from the farming com- 
munities of the East and Middle West and South against 
this great program of reclamation by distorting the facts in 
Tegard to this scarecrow of competition. There were many 
more inconsistencies and exaggerations than the three 
just mentioned, but time will not permit me to consider them. 
I have the confident conviction that time will refute them 
and show to the American people of the future the silliness 
of the arguments produced here this afternoon. 

WHY CERTAIN OPPOSITION? 

What are the facts? Why were some of the men of the 
upper basin States at first opposed to this Gila appropria- 
tion? Because they thought that so much water would be 
applied to the land in Yuma County, Ariz., that ultimately it 
would jeopardize their water rights in the upper basin. I 
contended all along that there was no danger of that, but 
my colleagues from the north wanted assurance. What 
assurance could be given them? Since the water law of the 
West is “he who first comes is first served”, the upper basin 
States would, of course, be satisfied if some arrangements 
could be made by this Congress to enable them to use some 
of that water soon and thus establish a right thereto. I 
should certainly be pleased to see this Congress help the 
upper basin States develop the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries so as to put that water to the most beneficial use. 

Such a program will take a long time. Meanwhile, what 
assurance could the upper basin States have that the Gila 
project would not steal away their water rights? One as- 
surance is to put a proviso in connection with the item for 
the project. I did not believe and do not believe such a 
proviso necessary, and wished to have none attached; but 
there is one in the bill, and it was absolutely necessary to 
attach it before the men from the upper basin would ap- 
prove the appropriation. Finding that my colleagues from 
the north insisted on the proviso attached, I consented to 
it as worded, but absolutely refused to consent to any pro- 
viso that would require any action on the part of the State 
Legislature of Arizona or that would bind the State of 
Arizona itself in any way. Again I assert, and the men 
from the other Colorado Basin States perhaps now agree, 
that the water rights of all the basin States will be ade- 
quately safeguarded by Congress, and there is no danger of 
any State in the basin being enabled by congressional 
appropriation to take that which rightfully belongs to some 
other State. 

WHAT ABOUT THIS GILA PROJECT? 

Why do I regard this as the most significant reclamation 
project in the country today? Because of its possibilities 
for development in an economic sense. Here is a fine body 
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of land, a portion of which has during the past decade been 
purchased by California men and is now covered with 
grapefruit and other citrus trees and in paying production. 
Is it not significant that level-headed businessmen will 
come from southern California to buy desert lands on the 
mesa near Yuma in Arizona, pump water more than 70 feet 
upon those tablelands in order to produce hundreds of 
acres of grapefruit trees? That has actually been done. The 
Gila project simply plans to put into citrus production 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand acres of that same 
mesa land lying east and adjacent to the present producing 
area. The land is now worthless as a desert. It can be 
made to produce abundantly if we will but apply 600,000 
acre-feet of water annually upon it. The all-year-around 
growing season, the frost-proof belt enveloping it, and the 
fine drainage all conduce to make this one of the best sun- 
kissed lands to be found any place in the Southwest. 

What if we do not put this 600,000 acre-feet of water on 
the Gila project? It, and a lot more beside, will go down 
the river to old Mexico. The whole set-up on that river 
now is such that at least 3,000,000 acre-feet of water, if none 
is diverted into Arizona, will be contributed to land in Mexico 
in a usable way. The Boulder Act requires that at least 
seven and a half million acre-feet of water must pass 
Boulder Dam. California limits herself to 4,400,000 acre- 
feet. The difference, if not used in Arizona, goes to the 
foreigner to the south of us. 

Who will profit by this if it happens? It is a well-known 
fact that several American land speculators years ago pur- 
chased lands in old Mexico in the delta of the Colorado 
River, some of it at 5 cents an acre. If they put this 
water upon their land, they can develop it to a point where 
it is worth anywhere from $150 to $400 an acre. These 
American land speculators may make huge profits, if the 
Mexican Government, in carrying out its agrarian policy, 
does not take the land from the American owners for the 
benefit of Mexican peons. Here let me call your attention 
to the seed of possible international trouble when American 
owners of this land call upon our Government to protect 
their vested property rights against the agrarian efforts of 
the Mexican Republic. How willing are we to protect these 
property rights after we have had the folly to donate the 
water which built up these rights? 

And now, gentlemen, I feel convinced that this region is 
capable of a development surpassing any given reclamation 
area, now existing in this country. I myself have seen the 
Salt River Valley, in the center of which I have lived for 
nearly a quarter of a century, develop a tax valuation, be- 
cause of the Roosevelt Dam, amounting to a quarter of a 
billion dollars. This same thing is possible, and by your 
vote today, probable, in Yuma County. I hope to live to 
see it. If we can but carry on this project to completion, 
thousands yet unborn will remember gratefully the men 
who had the vision and the statesmanship to put this proj- 
ect over. Speaking for those, I want to express apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the support given the Gila project 
this afternoon in one of the hardest-fought legislative bat- 
tles of this Congress. 


Bernhard Martin Jacobsen 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public Sees OC TIONS eee ee 
JACOBSEN, late a Representative from Iowa 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, the story of the life of 
BERNHARD MARTIN Jacossen is of that character which was 
once familiar to Americans. As a boy he came here from 
Germany and settled in Clinton, Iowa. He began life there 
without money and without friends. By hard work he built 
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up a successful business and became one of the influential 
men of his community, and for 6 years represented the 
Second Iowa District in Congress. His life is an epic of 
America and is an inspiration to the youth of the State. 
From the America of his day he asked nothing but oppor- 
tunity. With that opportunity, plus the toil and sacrifices 
which he was willing to give, he produced a career of which 
we may be proud. 

However, his success, both in business and politics, is not 
the thing I remember about Mr. Jacozsen. To me he typi- 
fied friendliness. He had a genuine and sincere interest 
in people and liked to see them happy. No man in his part 
of the State had more friends than he had. The throng 
which attended his funeral were not merely people who 
came to pay respect to a prominent citizen; they had been 
his friends. 

Another will carry on his work in business, in his neigh- 
borhood, and in Congress, but in his passing we have lost 
St E ee E 


Rehabilitation of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE McGILL, OF KANSAS, ON 
JULY 26, 1937 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, last night the eminent junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Men! delivered, over a 
Nation-wide hook-up, a very able address. I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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basic industry, and the economic welihie: overs citizen regard- 
less of vocation is affected by the degree of prosperity enjoyed by 
the tillers of the soil. Due to the various p during 
past 4 years, following a time when agriculture, to quo 
by reason of a large surplusage, had sunk to its lowest level in the 
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commodities. 
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rial value is evidenced by the facts. In 1932 the gross income 
American agricultural production was $5,337,000,000, the low- 
when we consider the acreage under cultivation. 
come from agricultural production was $6,406,- 
was $7,276,000,000. In 1935 it was 8 


to be much greater for the year 1937. 
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A situation in all p will develop in the near future 
with which many of the Members of the Congress feel we should 
deal, or at least with which we should be prepared to deal. For 


instance, it is estimated that this year’s production of wheat is 
240,000,000 bushels more than will be our domestic consumption, 
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From the experience of the last several years it would appear we 
will not be able to dispose of more than from 25,000,000 to 
40,000,000 bushels in export markets. This would mean at the end 
of this year we would have a surplus in that commodity of 200,- 
000,000 bushels. If a like surplus should occur next year we 
would have the same problem confronting us we had in 1932 when 
the surplus was 397,000,000 bushels. Depressed prices would 
almost inevitably result. 

Due to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, of course, is no longer in 
tion, and, in my judgment, the provisions of the Soil Conservation 
Act are inadequate for the farmers to deal successfully with such 
a situation as I have described. 

With this situation confronting the farmers of America, the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] and I on the 15th of this 
month jointly introduced in the Senate of the United States a 
measure looking to the enactment of necessary laws to deal with 
an anticipated surplusage and thereby provide for a program to 
insure complete rehabilitation of American ture. The bill 
has been introduced in the hope of attracting the Members of 
Con; to a serious study of the problem and with the further 
hope of resultant adequate legislation. The bill in its entirety 
cannot be dealt with within the allotted time provided so gen- 
erously on this broadcast, but I shall attempt at least to explain 
it in general terms. 

The bill contains four major objectives. 

The first is parity prices to farmers for normal supplies of the five 
major agricultural commodities—cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and 
tobacco. Parity prices are those which would give these major 
agricultural commodities at all times the same average purchas- 
ing power with regard to the articles farmers buy which pre- 
vailed in the period from 1909 to 1914. As to tobacco, however, 
the period would be from 1919 to 1929. 

The second objective is parity income for the farmer or a net 
income which bears to the income of the nonagricultural popula- 
tion the same relation as prevailed during the base period. 

The third objective is, without interfering with parity prices, 
to establish an ever-normal for each of the five major 
agricultural commodities. Under the bill the ever-normal 
granary is designed to make available to domestic consumers 
reserves which would provide adequate supplies at fair prices in 
years of drought, flood, or other adverse conditions as well as in 
years of plenty, and which would also take care of profitable 
exports during such periods, It is also contemplated that the 
ever-normal granary will protect the consumer from abnormally 
high prices. 

The fourth objective is to conserve our national soil resources 
and to deter production of a surplusage for which there is no 
adequate market, present or prospective—a surplusage the pro- 
duction of which deprives the soil of its fertility without pro- 
ducing commensurate income to the farmer or benefit to the 

ublic. 

Nit is among the purposes of the bill to assure the farmer sub- 
stantially a parity return for normal supplies of major agricul- 
tural commodities, based on the theory that such a return is 
fair to all our citizens and that national prosperity cannot exist 
unless- those in agricultural pursuits share in that 
prosperity. The bill rejects the philosophy of scarcity to the 
advantage of both the consumer and the farmer. 

It is the view of sponsors of the bill that it will bring to pass 
a stabilized market and prevent violent fluctuations in the cost 
of feedstuffs to dairy and livestock farmers by stabilizing the 
price for feed products and thereby substantially aiding dairy 
and livestock farmers in obtaining a parity income. 


facilities, equipment and materials, and would provide a more 
uniform employment for labor engaged in those activities. 

The measure includes provisions for parity payments and sur- 
plus reserve loans, acreage diversion, storage under seal, and 
marketing quotas. 

It is the theory contained in the bill that the surplus reserve 
loans therein provided for would be available at supply levels and 
will at all times have a stabilizing effect on the farm price. 

Under the measure cooperators may be required to divert base 
acreage from the production of a commodity if the total supply 
exceeds normal at the beginning of a marketing year and if the 
ever-normal granary supply is adequate. Such diversion is cal- 
culated to make effective the objective of parity and without in- 
terfering with maintenance of parity prices and likewise to make 
effective the objective of an adequate ever-normal granary supply. 
In no event is the amount of diversion to be so great as to 
bring the total supply at the end of the marketing year to less 
than normal. 

The marketing quotas as provided by the measure are impor- 
tant and are to be only effective under such conditions as I shall 
relate further on in my remarks. When the program provided in 
the bill is in effect if the total supply of a major agricultural 
commodity at the beginning of a marketing year exceeds normal 
by more than certain amounts, marketing quotas are then to be 
placed in effect for the current crop of a commodity. Thus the 
marketing quota level for cotton for instance is a total supply 15 
percent in excess of normal or 20,900,000 bales; corn, 10 percent 
in excess of normal, or 2,743,000,000 bushels; wheat, other than 
white wheat, 20 percent in excess of normal, or 893,000,000 bush- 
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els; rice, 10 percent in excess of normal, or 12,700,000 barrels; 
dark tobacco, 10 percent in excess of normal, or 371,000,000 
pounds; and cigar tobacco, 10 percent in excess of normal, or 
416,000,000 pounds. The program provided by the bill being in 
operation supplies of such magnitude would not frequently occur 
because of the voluntary diversion which would be in effect from 
time to time. Such large supplies would not likely occur except 
in years of extraordinary yields. Such marketing quotas for a 
commodity would be so fixed as to make available during the 
marketing year at least a normal supply of the commodity and 
would in no event be less than normal. 

Under the provisions of the bill the marketing quota for any 
commodity cannot be greater than the ever-normal granary sup- 
ply level. Should a farmer, who by reason of flood, drought, or 
adverse conditions, fail to produce an amount equal to the normal 
yield of at least half of his base acreage for a commodity, the 
3 

e tion of the act the Secre of culture 
is authorized and directed to provide for the . 
istration through State-wide and local committees or associations 
of farmers wherever practicable. Cooperative associations are to be 
accorded such recognition as will promote efficient methods of 
marketing and distribution. Acreage diversion is to be carried for- 
ward through the supervision of the local associations of farmers 
or producers. 

The measure in many of its aspects is similar to a measure 
containing the provisions of proposed legislation recently outlined 
in hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the United States Senate and before the Agricultural Committee 
of the House by representatives of various farm-organization 


groups. 

The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pore] and I have included 
in this measure provisions different from provisions in other 
measures of a similar character which chiefiy have to do with 
the administration of the program and which provide for the 
holding of a referendum each year among the producers of a com- 
modity to determine whether the program shall go into effect as 

such commodity. 

Under such referendum if for any year more than one-third of 
the producers of a given commodity should vote against the pro- 
gram, then for that year it would not be made effective as to such 
ecmmodity. Should two-thirds or more of the producers of such 
ccmmodity at such referendum vote in favor of the program, the 
ies a for such year would then be effective as to such com- 

It has been our purpose to frame the measure so that when 
the program is made effective as to any commodity, its control 
and administration shall be insofar as is possible in the hands 
of the farmers or producers. Such provisions are desirable, it 
would seem, and would make the program a cooperative one among 
the farmers and render the measure more certain of accomplish- 


prepared and 
a condition. 

It is our hope that hearings will be had on the measure by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Senate 
and by the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that all interests may be fully and properly heard at 
such hearings, including representatives of the various farm or- 
ganizations of the country and that they will present any sug- 
gestions they or any of them may have in order that the Congress 
may be to enact a well-considered and adequate measure 
in behalf of the farmers of the country, one which will look to 
taking care of such a situation as likely will occur in the event 
of a large surplusage and such as we have experienced in the past 
in major agricultural commodities. 

Natural economic laws cannot be suspended, set aside, or aban- 


dustries, and the welfare of the basic industry—agriculture, go 
hand in hand. Statistics from the Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, disclose that each year the annual manu- 
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Monopoly and Wealth Concentration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ARTICLE ON HON. CHARLES H. MARCH, MEMBER OF THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Record an 
article entitled “Monopoly and Wealth Concentration World 
Problem”, on Hon. Charles H. March, a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, published in the Washington Star 
of July 11, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1937] 
MONOPOLY AND WEALTH CONCENTRATION WORLD PROBLEM—CHARLES 

H. MARCH, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSIONER, IS NOT SURE THAT SMALL 

MERCHANTS WILL CONTINUE INDEPENDENT—REVOLT AGAINST PHI- 

LOSOPHY OF UNECESSARY SCARCITY SAID TO BE UNIVERSAL—-NEW 

ANTI-MONOPOLY LEGISLATION IS DISCUSSED 


with fine regard for the idolatrous trend of the times and the 
current vogue for passionate affiliations, persists in the simple and 
straightforward belief that a question may have two sides, and who, 
alined against monopoly, can still assert, “There is always more than 
one angle to every question. No just man can overlook that fact.” 


poin 
ground for judgment of world conditions and possible reverbera- 
tions within our own boundaries. He speaks with 
authority, then, when he predicts inevitable upheavals unless steps 


to the maintenance of the individual citizen's rights. 

About a fortnight ago. before an assemblage of retail grocers 
gathered in Boston, Colonel March declared: “In its broadest 
aspects the problem of monopoly and concentration of wealth is 
a world problem. It underlies the civil war in Spain, the Commu- 
nist revolution in Russia, the death of democracy in other coun- 
tries. It has toppled kings from their thrones. It will drive to 
disaster dictators, whether economic or political, who thwart the 
Masses in their effort to achieve a better standard of living and 
greater economic security. The whole world is in revolt against 
that philosophy of unnecessary scarcity which has been the philos- 
ophy of private monopoly.” 

Here is an opinion that emanates from a descendant of that 
Hugh March who landed in Newburyport in 1635, a man who has 
for the greater part of his life been a representative of that class 
generally referred to as “wealth” and yet whose career has been 
distinguished by the consistent upholding of the rights of the 
common man. “I was a lawyer”, states Colonel March. “I wanted 
to do something that might be construed as national service, 
That’s why I first came to this Commission.” 

He is a man of commanding physique, a fine, frank countenance, 
and a transient, winning smile. He speaks with conviction, but 
kindliness, and there is in all he says the quality of impartiality— 
a conscious effort to be just. His are no milk-and-water opinions 
and his straightforward language in dealing with those questions 
around which any number of public officials might carefully pussy- 
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foot, is another refreshing indication of his individuality. He does 
not—and we record this gratefully—“ refer“ one to anything; he 
simply answers a question in so many words. 

“When the doctrine of socialism”, he comments, “was spreading 
around this country 30 years ago, one of the most powerful argu- 
ments against it was that it would condemn a free people to be 
employees of the State. We were nourished by the philosophy 
that ability, courage, and honesty reaped the glittering prize of 
business independence. This prospect of freedom the American 
people were unwilling to exchange for any alien system of govern- 
Ment or business that would condemn them to the bondage of 
a job. 

“But while we were keeping 


most recent antimonopoly law, we learn, is the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


“The history of antitrust legislation and its enforcement in the 
United States”, explains Colonel March, “contains alternating pe- 


public mopoly. 

“It is one thing to inveigh against monopoly in general and quite 
another to attack and dissolve it in a particular case. In two 
famous cases, where it was sought to dissolve the United States 
Steel Corporation and the International Harvester Co. as unlawful 
monopolies the courts refused to decree their dissolution. They 
held that not mere power and size but behavior is the test of un- 
lawful monopoly. This is the familiar doctrine of good trusts 
versus bad trusts. Under such a doctrine it is possible for a con- 
cern to dominate an entire industry and eliminate competition, 
yet not to be an unlawful monopoly. The doctrine of ‘good trusts’ 
Was no more than a development of the so-called rule of reason, 
where the Supreme Court held that not every combination in re- 
straint of trade is a violation of law, but only those combinations 
which unreasonably restrain trade.” 

All these facts were before Congress when the Robinson-Patman 
Act was passed, prohibiting certain forms of price discrimination 
and related practices. This recent piece of legislation is essentially 
an amendment to a section of the Clayton Act, passed in 1914. In 
the words of Colonel March, “On the whole, this new law in sub- 
stance applies the philosophy which the Supreme Court held to 
underlie the Clayton Act, namely, to prevent practices which, if not 
stopped, tend toward monopoly.” 
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The Federal Trade Commission is made up of five Commissioners, 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and not 
more than three of the Commissioners may belong to the same 
political party. Present membership is Charles H. March, Repub- 
lican, of Minnesota, chairman; William A. Ayres, Democrat, of 
Kansas, vice chairman; Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., Democrat, of 
North Carolina; Ewin L. Davis, Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
Robert E. Freer, Republican, of Ohio. Each January the Commis- 
sion designates one of its members to serve as chairman for the 
ensuing calendar year. 

An administrative and quasijudicial tribunal, the Federal Trade 
Commission was organized March 16, 1915, and is one of the oldest 
independent Government agencies. Its work, both legal and 
economic, falls into several divisions. While it has the powers of 
general investigation its principal function is to prevent “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce.” As the Supreme Court 
summed it up, “In the nature of things it was impossible to de- 
scribe and define in advance just what constituted unfair com- 
petition, and in the final analysis it became a question of law 
after the facts were ascertained.” 

As a result, every case must be considered on its own facts. 

“Generally „ explains Colonel March, “it has been our 
experience that unfair trade practices fall within two broad 
classes, first, those which involve an element of fraud or dis- 
honesty, and second, those not inherently dishonest, but which 
are restrictive of fair competition within the meaning of the anti- 
trust laws. 

“No honest businessman ever feared fair competition or asked 
for undue favor. The Commission subscribes to that tenet of 
‘good business and backs it to the limit of its powers. It has 
for its purpose the aiding of legitimate business in the establish- 
ment of standards of sound business ethics and principles. It 
insists that the rules of business conduct must come within the 
law. In the eyes of the Commission all members of a given 
industry are on the same basis of competitive rights and the role 
of the Commission is that of a disinterested and impartial umpire, 
who insists that the game of competition be played fairly and 
within the boundaries of law.” 

Among the acts of competition the Commission refers to as 
“unfair” are misre; tation and misbranding of products, 
defamation of competitor and false disparagement of his products, 
illegal price discrimination, illegal selling below cost, commercial 
bribery, illegal use of loss leaders, illegal rebating, inducing breach 
of contract willfully to injure competitor, circulating threats of 
infringement suits in bad faith, full-line forcing to suppress com- 
petition, and passing off and imitation of trade-marks. 


Trans-Polar Aviation Flights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST BY SIDNEY OLSON 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, last Sunday 
there appeared in the Washington Post a very interesting 
article by Sidney Olson on the question of the recent trans- 
polar flights of Russian aviators. The article is written in 
simple terms, but nevertheless is of a scientific nature, and 
presents the scientific thesis that, for purposes of aviation, 
travel over the Arctic Sea is much more safe and much more 
efficient than travel over the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean. 
A reading of the article will lead inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that for aviation purposes the Territory of Alaska and 
the State of Washington are both much closer to the great 
capitals of Europe than are the cities and States on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

I ask unanimous consent that the article may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MYTH or a DEAD ARCTIC BLASTED BY EXPLORER—STEFANSSON DE- 


CLARES FROZEN REGIONS Trem WrrR Lire oN WHICH Man Can 
LivE—PLANES HAVE EXCELLENT PLACES TO LAND 
(By Sidney Olson) 

Once the ships of empire sailed from Carthage and once the 
chariots of conquest rolled out of Rome, the history writers say. 

Telescope the tremendous panorama of the centuries into a little 
picture and you see the path of supremacy in the world going 
_northward with the years. 
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Even as the course of empire went north from Babylon and 
Chaldea to Ninevah and Rhodes, so the chariots of the Caesars at 
last went north to Gaul. 

In the charts of the scientists of history the curve of power, 
linked with the names of the great cities of the earth, slides 
steadily northward. Today the controlling centers of the world 
London, New York, Tokyo, Moscow, Paris—are hundreds of miles 
north of the old centers of empire, as man has moved farther away 
from the easy living of the hot countries, 

Today we come at last into the final stage of what Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the great Arctic explorer, has called “the northward 
course of the empire.” 

Now north meets north. 

Now, at last, begins the final and greatest link among the na- 
tions, the ultimate welding of all the great powers 
through the air. 

The two nonstop flights of the Soviet airmen to this country 
were the exact opposite of stunt flights. They carried not ping- 
pong balls but scientific instruments. Their paths were as coldly 
mapped and their flights as accurately achieved as is now possible 
in the range of human knowledge. 

Remember, the Soviet airmen started out on a nonstop Moscow- 
to-San Francisco flight just 2 years ago this August. They were 
forced to run back, 875 miles after the take-off, because of a 
faulty feed line. 


ROUTES ARE EXPLORED OVER WORLD ROOF TOP 


A collective collectivist groan went up. The Russians, with all 
the self-consciousness of a new nation, felt ashamed before the 
world, They vowed that the next try would not fail. Thus 2 
years later one group of their aviators lands near Seattle from 
Moscow and a second group files to San Jacinto, Calif. 

But the new link is not to be purely Russian. 

Pan American Airways, with its vast resources of some of the 
finest skilled flying manpower now existent in the world, is ac- 
ey engaged in exploring commercial routes over the world’s roof 

p. 

Other countries are engaged, some secretly, some openly, in study 
of possible routes. 

And the technical advisers of the great air lines are men who 
smile with the melancholy wisdom of men who know, but are 
weary of proving their knowledge, at the layman's fear of the 
Arctic 


Stefansson, the explorer, has lived in the Northern Hemisphere 
some 50 years, has studied history, anthropology, and geography 
for more than 30 years, and has lived more than 10 full years in 
the polar regions. 

This man, lean, tall, Nordic, clear-eyed, has devoted a great 
many years of his life to scouting the beliefs and superstitions 
about the so-called “frozen North”, to which the average man, in 
simple ignorance, clings. 

He often begins by citing a few more general beliefs held by 
most people. One of these is that the ostrich, in an effort to hide 
from its enemies, buries its head in the sand. As a scientist, 
after careful research and after talking it over with scores of 
explorers, he has discovered that the legend is utterly untrue, 
that the ostrich is one of the canniest birds extant, and that it 
survives and propagates its kind by being smart enough never, 
never to do anything so foolish as burying its head in the sand. 
But literary references that story back to 50 B. C. He says 
the tale will probably never die, so firmly is it rooted in the world’s 


mythology. 
DENIES NORTH POLE BREEDS ICEBERGS 


He also can prove that wolves don’t run in packs; that musk 
oxen, in herds, do not form little circles, with the calves in the 
center, to protect themselves from wolf attacks, and he is death 
on the belief so generally held that icebergs originate at the 
North Pole. 

“There hasn't been an iceberg at the North Pole for hundreds of 
thousands of years”, he said in Washington the other day. 
“Every school child should know by now that most icebergs 
originate in Greenland; that an iceberg can only come about by 
8 N from a mountain glacier at the seaside; and 

He can blast a few other pet beliefs, too. One of the best is that 
theory, which is now practically welded into the marrow of present- 
day eating habits, that a balanced diet is essential to health. 
Stefansson once lived on an ice floe for 6 months, Throughout 
that period he ate nothing but seal meat and seal blubber, At the 
end of the 6 months he was in perfect health—not because of any 
unusual personal vigor, as the rest of the expedition had the same 
diet and thrived equally—but because the stomach can easily 
adapt itself to almost any diet. 

“It is only the mind that refuses to adapt itself to certain 
foods”, he says. To prove that his experience was not unusual he 
repeated the experiment for the benefit of scientists in a New 
York hospital. For 1 year he and another scientist lived in 
New York City, and throughout the time ate nothing but meat of 
various kinds—no breads, no butter, or vegetables or fruit or 
milk—just meat. 

STEFANSSON SHOWS FALLACIES ABOUT FOOD 

That is why Stefansson smiled wearily 20 years ago during the 
“meatless Thursday” period of the World War, when learned 
pundits wrote excitedly about the danger to the civilized world 
of a scarcity of sugar. His knowledge of history had shown him 
that sugar was virtually unknown 300 years ago and was a 
magnificent luxury even 100 years ago in most of the world. 
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The scouting of all these beliefs prepares one for Stefansson’s 
cool and sane insistence that the Arctic Ocean is the great high- 
way of the future—not just because it is a short cut that saves 
as much as 6,000 miles of travel for a world whose hurry increases 
every year, but because the Arctic regions are a safe, a healthful, 
and a beautiful place to live in and know. 


as they are fascinating. For one 
1 the Arctic is the one place in the world where you 
can ely at any time if your plane is in difficulty. 

You don’t believe that? Listen: 

Stefansson describes the Arctic Ocean as a sea of flat ice. This 
ice makes perfect landing fields. If the difficulty is small, the 
planes can be repaired on the spot and can take off without 
danger. If the plane is seriously damaged, another rescue plane 
can land with perfect safety a few feet away. 

If the region is particularly inaccessible, or if rescue is delayed 
for any reason, the crew and passengers can live on the ice in 
nearly perfect comfort and without excessive hardship almost 
indefinitely. 

He knows—he’s done it, He knows that the great polar sea 
teems with life—that seals are everywhere except in the heavy 
eee ORICON GE TAI LSAS ATO that polar bears 
abound, 

He can prove to you that the average flying weather at the 
North Pole is far better than anywhere in the north temperate 
regions, that there is less excuse for a flying accident there than 
in our own nearby Allegheny Mountains, that fog is nearly un- 
known, and but slight compared to the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland and in the North Atlantic, where the Gulf Stream's 
warm current meets the floating ice from the north. 

EXPLORER CAN LIVE ON ARCTIC SEALS 

One of the great advantages, of course, in knowing about and 
utilizing the plenitude of seals is that the explorer can thus live 
off the country and may avoid loading down his expedition with 
preserved, vitamin-lacking foods. Even as late as the Peary dash 
to the pole, the Arctic explorers thought of that vast sea as a 
desert of ice, uninhabited by any animals of any sort. 

Stefansson showed, somewhat to the chagrin of the inhabitants 
of Havre, Mont., that nowhere in the polar area does the tempera- 
ture ever fall below 54 degrees below zero, or at least that no 
temperatures have been recorded by weather stations in the past 
40 years, while a Montana winter often touches 93 degrees below. 
Still, 54 degrees below zero is cold enough for anyone, you say. 

But he can show that it seldom gets that cold, and that an 
Arctic summer at sea often records temperatures in July 
August above those for New York and Chicago on the same day, 
while inland, away from the sea breezes, temperatures often 


our wide general ignorance of actual conditions at the pole and 
thereabouts. And as scientists they can prove their assertions. 
More than 12 years ago Stefansson wrote a book on the north- 
ward course of empire, and in it he devoted a chapter to the pos- 
sibility of commercial flights over the pole. Commercial fligh 
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taking ty in a few years of 
regular flights from Chicago to Calcutta, from New York to Bom- 
bay, from Washington to Tokyo. 

NEW AVIATION ERA DEPENDENT ON PEACE 

Always these flights are predicated on the factor of world peace. 
With Russia and Japan at each other’s throats, there will be no 
regular air service over the pole to Tokyo, obviously enough—just 
as the air-mail and passenger routes between Moscow and Berlin 
have been discontinued. A German who wants to avoid the day- 
and-a-half train ride to Moscow from Berlin must fly to London, 
thence to Stockholm, and then to Moscow. Even that is shorter, 
although more expensive, than the train. 

The capitalistic nations, of course, are naturally behind the dic- 
tator-controlled countries in thrusting into the Arctic, The Soviet 
has been plowing new air routes and new ship routes and building 
new railroads far into its own north. Where a few years ago only 
three vessels in all history had made the Northeast Passage voyage 
from the Scandinavian Peninsula around the Arctic Ocean to the 
Pacific Ocean and Vladivostok—last year alone 14 Soviet cargo 
ships plied the route, and in all 160 vessels of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics carried 276,000 tons of cargo to and from vari- 
ous points along the Arctic Sea. 

Thus, the Northeast Passage, if not the much-longer-sought-for 
Northwest Passage—has been prepared for commerce—one of the 
most historic of man’s triumphs over the elements. 

But its taken 10 long years of preparation. Some 57 weather 
stations line the Arctic Sea in Soviet Siberia. The decade’s in- 
tensive labors include chart making, arduous explorations, study 
of ocean and weather currents, the establishment of radio sta- 
tions for scientific research and for aerial and marine navigators’ 
guidance, and, lastly, increasing air exploration. 

This culminated 2 months ago in the establishment of the Soviet 
weather station on an ice fioe at the North Pole itself, so that 
sus world’s daily weather report now includes a brief bulletin from 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA WILL BUILD ARCTIC AIRPORTS 


What a terrific advance from the status of but a few years back. 
But it is the flowering of a superb dream, a dream that combines 
the best of man’s noblest aspirations with the warmest of his mate- 
rial desires. 

One day the United States and Canada will line its northernmost 
shores with radio weather stations and with airports. That day is 
not far off. Now we fly the Pacific on a regular schedule, and in a 
few months we shall have two regular air lines, one American and 
one British, plying the great circle route over the North Atlantic 
with mail and passengers. 

South America is linked more closely to us almost daily. 
December the President sailed on the country’s speediest warship 
for almost 17 days back and forth to Buenos Alres from this Na- 
tions- Hia Becton Barvice men toads 3 In a mere matter of hours 
y air. 

Only the north remains for serial conquest, 

Stefansson has said, and says it again, that we merely need to 
dream largely and plan sensibly to bring the Arctic into our sphere, 
One day we will tap the huge mineral resources of the north, he 
predicts, and then great cities will flower, and men and their 
women will move naturally into the north. 

The biggest draw-back, he smiles, is the mosquitoes—mosquitoes, 
sandflies, and horseflies—which are found in uncountable numbers 
on the islands and lake shores inland inside the Arctic Circle. They 
do not exist on the Polar Sea itself, of course, but they make & 
striking hell of much of the interior, he says. But the little beau- 
tiful lakes they infest make perfect landing fields in summer for 
seaplanes and in winter for ski-footed planes, he adds. 

He doesn't say so, but one knows that it is a matter of personal 
Sab cae tee names of apg ageing day . 
Schmi V, Levanevsky, opyanov, Kamanin, - 
devsky, Chkalov, Molokov, Alexeyev, Beliskov, Gromov, and so forth. 

AMERICANS TO BECOME CONSCIOUS OF ARCTIC 


When he first studied the northward trend of the important 
countries it is safe to wager that Stefansson envisioned such names ' 
as Jones, Smith, and Brown among the heroes to come in blazing 
the Arctic trails. But this will come in time, it is understood, when 
Americans, awaking to the newest and most tremendous of all the 
present-day short cuts, abandon the tedious journeys around the 
SONE TOE ADA Sent NODO Aaroa SO aatia ceiling: 

Look a map. Its outer rim is the Equator, m i. 
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„ posse cfr ead wate those ice floes below, existing 
y on mea men who broke the through what used 
to be known as the frozen north. bay! 

Tell Junior that he can't have another caviar sandwich—not until | 
the plane gets to Peiping, anyway. 


Restriction of Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


STATEMENT BY JAMES H. PATTEN ON MAY 26, 1937, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a por- 
tion of an extremely interesting statement made by James 
H. Patten on May 26, 1937, before the House Committee on 
Immigration at hearings on the Starnes-Reynolds bills, 
which throws needed light upon the splendid work of the 
Department of State consuls in further restricting immigra- 
tion by refusing immigration visas to immigrants likely to 
become public charges, about which there has been so much 
misinformation and misrepresentation. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It was stated at the last hearing held by this committee that 
the Department of Labor is to be credited as much, if not more, 
than the Department of State with the marked reduction in 

on after 1930 as a result of consuls refusing immigra- 


at all to 
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do with consuls increasing their refusal of immigration visas after 
1930 to aliens “likely to become a public charge”, by taking into 
consideration the changed employment and economic depression 
conditions in the United States. No formal rules or regulations 
were then issued or ever prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, as 
alleged at the previous hearing, that immigration should be so 
reduced. The fact is that the present Secretary of Labor has not 
been in complete accord with what the consuls haye been doing, 
had arguments with Department of State officials over it, and took 
her (Secretary Perkins) opposition ex parte to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion, and got an opinion on December 26, 1933, to 
the effect that she could increase immigration by compelling con- 
suls, in spite of the Department of State, to reverse their refusal 
of visas to immigrants likely to become public charges, by pres- 
scribing rules and regulations to that effect, and by accepting a 
bond even in advance of the immigrant’s application for an 
immigration visa and before the immigrant could possibly be 
liable to become a public charge under section 21 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917. 

Mr. Taytor. It has always been my understanding that the reduc- 
tion in the quota during the depression was the result of an Execu- 
tive order issued by the President. 

Mr. Patren. There was no Executive order issued. There have 
been so many erroneous statements about what really happened, 
and it goes so right to the very heart of the legislative situation 
that I would like to try to clear it up. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The Secretary of State had no right 
to issue any rules and regulations. The act of 1924 gave that right 
to the Secretary of Labor. Am I right about that? 

Mr. Patten. No. If you will bear with me, I think I can estab- 
lish to your satisfaction the Secretary of State, and not the Sec- 
retary of Labor, has the right to “prescribe” the “rules and regu- 
lations” as to consuls. You have been misinformed about that 
also. Section 24 of the 1924 act expressly provides—I quote: 
“Rules and regulations, insofar as they relate to the administra- 
tion of the act by consular officers, shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of State, on recommendation of the Secretary of Labor.” No 
rules or regulations have been formally “recommended” by the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of State has pursued the 
traditional State Department practice of issuing “instructions” 
with reference to consular enforcement of the 1924 law. 

I have here a Department of State publication, entitled “Admis- 
sion of Aliens Into the United States, No. 926, General Instruc- 
tions, Consular Diplomatic Seal No. 273”, dated March 23, 1929, 
consisting of 120 pages of printed rules and regulations, issued by 
the Secretary of State to consular officers in the customary and 
traditional State Department form of “Consular Instructions”, and 
that was not “recommended” or even “approved” by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, This official publication is labeled “Consular In- 
structions”, issued by the Secretary of State to consuls with refer- 
ence to administering the Immigration Act of 1924. 

The truth about the matter is that no new rules or regulations 
were “prescribed” by any department with reference to the en- 
forcement of the L. P. C. clause. Although it has been repeatedly 
and erroneously stated there was a formal Executive order issued 
in September 1930, there was not. 

What happened was that President Hoover, at a Cabinet meeting, 
asked Secretary Stimson if something could not be done under the 
act of 1924, by our consuls abroad, to reduce the coming cf immi- 
grant job and relief seekers in view of the millions of unem- 
ployed already here; and when Secretary Stimson suggested that 
mounting unemployment and economic depression conditions 
could and ought to be taken into consideration by our consuls 
abroad in refusing tion visas to immigrants, President 
Hoover agreed that it should be done; and the famous “press 
release” of September 8, 1930, was given out at the White House 
by the Department of State, and at once followed up by the 
Department of State in letters and consular conferences in immi- 
gration centers of Europe, in Mexico, and elsewhere, by and at 
which consuls were directed to refuse immigration visas to all 
applicants who were coming to find work and who did not have 
adequate funds or near relatives here under a moral or legal 
obligation to and in a financial position to support them. And 
President Hoover in his next two annual messages urged Congress 
to put such administrative restrictive efforts of the consuls in 
reducing immigration “on a more substantive basis of law.“ The 
organizations and memberships I represent urged then and still 
urge that be done and suggest that some such bill as the 
Reynolds-Starnes bills, S. 1366 and H. R. 4354, will do it. 

In 1934, the Department of State published an unpretentious 
little booklet entitled “The Immigration Work of the Department 
of State and its Consular Officers”, that attests how oficials of 
that Department lived up to their oaths of office to “well and 
faithfully execute the law.” It is Publication No. 703 of the 
Department of State, and in 15 pages is modestly told the splendid, 
patriotic work done exclusively by the Department's efficient con- 
suls in reducing immigration by refusing visas to applicants likely 
to become public charges. The little pamphlet also contains 49 
pages of informative and valuable statistical tables that reminds 
of the way the Department of Labor used to give out information 
in annual reports and monthly bulletins, instead of withholding it, 
as at present. 

I have here [exhibiting] the last annual report of the Com- 
missioner General that amounts to anything, in my opinion. It 
is 200 printed pages. It contains over 12 times as much matter 
as the Commissioner’s report of 15 pages in the 1936 Annual 
Report of the Secretary of Labor. 
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The CHARMAN pro tempore. When was that published? 
Mr. Parren. In 1932. It is the last one of its kind, 

There has been so much loose talk and so many erroneous 
statements about what was done and who did it, and it goes 
so right to the very heart of all this pending immigration and 
alien deportation legislation, that I want also to call attention 
to one statement and a table in this official publication of the 
Department of State, in order to show what the Department of 
State officials report has been done. On page 6 they report that— 

“In September 1930 consular officers abroad were informed that, 
in view of the existing unemployment situation and the gen- 
erally unfavorable economic conditions, particular care should be 
taken in examining intending immigrants to determine whether 
the alien concerned would be likely to become a public charge if 
permitted to come to the United States. It was pointed out that 
if the alien should be unable to show that he would not be 
likely to become a public charge, the consular officer would have 
no other choice than to refuse the visa.” 

From October 1, 1930, to July 1, 1934, the Department officials 
estimate in this publication that at least 750,000 aliens were re- 
fused immigration visas as å result of this 1930 interpretation 
of the L. P. C. clause, and that only 1.6 percent of those applying 
for immigration visas under section 4 (A) (near relatives) were 
refused visas because of the public-charge provision. 

Consular visas issued to immigrants dropped abruptly from 
393,569 in 1927, 369,567 in 1928, 318,268 in 1930 to 146,332 in 1931, 
78,429 in 1932, 64,091 in 1933, and 83,958 in 1934; and, according 
to the last table, consuls in only a part of the quota countries 
of Europe and the near east reported there were, on July 1, 1934, 
at the bottom of the depression, 992,160 aliens ready to apply 
for tion visas as soon as there was any relaxation in this 
1930 consular application of the L. P. C. clause. What happened 
to Mexican immigration is typical of other immigrations. The 
number of Mexicans entering the United States legally dropped 
from 307,255 in 1928, 279,678 in 1929, and 241,700 in 1930, to 
97,139 in 1931 and 35,576 in 1932 and 23,068 in 1933. 

That is typical of what happened to the immigration from every 
country, quota or nonquota. Under thé 1924 act, every immigrant 
must have an immigration visa. Only consular officers can issue 
these visas, and the Department of Labor has nothing directly to 
do with the issuance of immigration visas. 

The 1924 immigration law requires every alien coming to the 
United States from any country, except six small classes, namely, 
government officials, their families, suites, and employees, visitors, 
tourists, international and treaty traders, intransitu aliens and 
bona-fide seamen, classified as nonimmigrants under section 3, to 
get an immigration visa before immigration officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labor can lawfully inspect or admit them into the United 
States, and paragraph (f) of section 2 reads: “No immigration 
visa shall be issued to an immigrant (and immigrant is defined 
as any alien coming to the United States except the six above-men- 
tioned nonimmigrant classes) if it appears to the consular officer 
that the immigrant is inadmissible under the immigration laws, 
nor shall such immigration visa be issued if the consular officer 
knows or has reason to believe that the immigrant is inadmissible 
to the United States under the immigration laws.” And section 
25 goes on to make it quite clear, after declaring the 1924 act is 
“in addition to” existing deportation and restriction statutes, 
that previous statutory provisions “inapplicable” are repealed, 

The legislative purpose running throughout the 1924 act is to 
reduce immigration as much as possible, using the following 
language which was overlooked in the Attorney General’s unten- 
able opinion, obtained in an ex-parte proceeding by the Secre- 
tary of Labor on December 26, 1933, that: “An alien, although 
admissible under the provisions of this act, shall not be admitted 
to the United States if he is excluded by any provision of the 
immigration laws other than this act, and an alien, although ad- 
missible under the provisions of the immigration laws other than 
this act, shall not be admitted to the United States if he is 
excluded by any provisions of this act.” 

The legislative intent running throughout the 1924 law is the 
numerical or quantative reduction of immigration and the trans- 
fer from the t of Labor to the Department of State and 
its consuls abroad sole control over entrance law enforcement, ex- 
cept at and within our immigration gates, in order to prevent and 
do away with entrance deportation hardships and the racing of 
steamships to get their alien within the quotas. It 
was the declared purpose of the law. It is so declared in the 
committee reports accompanying the bills. It was so declared on 
the floor of both branches of Congress in the debates and votes 
on the bill. 

The Cmamman pro tempore. Do you not think they made a fine 
job of it? 

Mr. Parrxx. Splendid. You mean the consuls? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Yes; the officers who administered 
the law when they reduced it from 150,000 to 23,000 that have been 

in here in the last year or two. 

Mr. Patren. Of course, the depression was running and that 
helped them some, being a contributing effect as well as cause. 
The reduction was not due entirely to what the consuls did, but 
most of it was, and the Department of Labor had nothing to do 
with the visa refusals. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. You would like to keep it down to 
20,000 or less, would you not? 

Mr. Patren. I see no reason for any nonpreference alien, for 
instance, coming to the United States today. 
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CHARMAN pro tempore. You would have to abolish the quotas 
then, would you not? 

Mr. Patren. Six words could be written into existing law that 
will stop nonpreference aliens coming into this country. Every 
nonpreference alien is a potential job seeker or a potential de- 
pendent on someone who has a job, and I include husbands since 
1932 and adult children, although some kind of an exception might 
be made as to some of them. There is no excuse on earth now 
for another day laborer, another artisan, or another job seeker 
coming into the United States. We have more than our share of 
the world’s job seekers and unemployed already. We have all of 
our own unemployed and dependents that we can comfortably 
take care of. Each country should care for its own. 

Consequently, the discretion lodged in the Secretary of Labor by 
section 21, by the seventh and ninth provisos of section 3, and 
even the contract labor discretion of the law of 1917, were modi- 
fied and amended by the subsequent act of 1924, and the exercise 
of these discretions necessarily, insofar as immigration visa issuance 
is concerned, clearly became thereby mere facts and no longer edicts 
of the Secretary of Labor for consuls to consider in issuing visas, 
the opinion of the Attorney General obtained ex parte notwith- 
standing. In other words, the provisions as to immigration visa 
issuance in the subsequent law of 1924 are “in addition to” and not 
to be subtracted from by anything in the law of 1917 or in any 
other previous law. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The act of 1924 did not undertake to 
repeal the act of 1917? 

Mr. Patren. Absolutely, it did in spots. Section 25 so says, after 
“in addition to”, when it speaks of previous provisions that are 
not “applicable.” 

After the words “in addition to and not in substitution for the 
provisions of immigration laws, and shall be enforced as a part of 
such laws”, section 25 expressly says that only “provisions of” 
existing laws “not inapplicable, shall be enforced in connection 
with this act.” There then follows a long sentence, the wording 
of which also modifies and repeals existing law, it seems to me. 
The law of 1924 repeals everything previously enacted not appli- 
cable. No provision of law previously enacted can be subtracted 
from this enactment of 1924, the Attorney General’s opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and every previous provision of law 
applicable is added to the 1924 law. The 1924 law is “in addition to 
and not in substitution” for existing immigration provisions of 
law to exclude and to deport aliens, as the next sentence in sec- 
tion 25 makes clear. The 1924 law repeals everything previous 
as to entrance law enforcement abroad, when read in connection 
with the paragraph (f) of section 2 and the other provisions I 
have quoted. That is not only the law, but has been the practice 
of the Department of State and its consuls ever since the law's 


passage in 1924. 
The Cuamrman pro tempore. That refers to the act of 1917? 
“every 


Mr. PATTEN. It says, “any other law.” It says, also, 
other law.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The law of 1917 is the Exclusion Act. 
All these others are supplemental laws. 

Mr. Patren. No. The 1917 law has only qualitative restric- 
tions. The act of 1924 is the real numerical restriction or quan- 
titative and basic restriction law. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The act of 1924 made it illegal for a 
man to come in here without a visa? 

Mr. Patren. Absolutely, the issuance of which is exclusively 
vested solely in the Department of State consuls, and it trans- 
ferred control of all entrance law enforcement outside our gates 
to the Department of State in toto, in order to reduce to a 
minimum entrance enforcement deportation hardships. 

The CHARMAN pro tempore. That is your position? 

Mr. Patren. The 1924 law says so, and that has been the ad- 
ministrative and court practice and position ever since. Let us 
go on and see about it. To repeat, the discretion lodged in the 
Secretary of Labor by section 21, by the seventh and ninth pro- 
visos of section 3 and even the contract labor discretion of the 
previous law of 1917, were so modified and amended by the sub- 
sequent act of 1924 and limited merely to aliens at our immi- 
gration gates, and the exercise of those discretions necessarily, 
insofar as visa issuance is concerned, clearly became by the law 
of 1924, mere facts and not edicts of the Department of Labor 
for consuls to consider in issuing immigration visas, the opinion 
of the Attorney General obtained ex parte and with long letters 
of special pleading that would put the proverbial Philadelphia 
lawyer to shame notwithstanding. Any other view violates all 
sensible canons of statutory construction and promotes an in- 
terdepartment conflict position that is untenable, impractical, 
and intolerable. 

Consider the Secretary of Labor, according to the Attorney 
General's opinion of December 26, 1933, ordering consuls of the 
State Department to do something that the Secretary of State 
tells them they cannot do! The consuls have expressly absolute, 
exclusive, and sole control over immigration visa issuance under 
the 1924 act. The Secretary of Labor has no authority any- 
where in law to compel the consuls to do something the Secre- 
tary of State says they are not to do. The consuls can only say: 
“If the Secretary of Labor is going to accept a bond, we will 
consider that another fact as to the applicant’s admissibility, 
but it is not something she can order us willy-nilly to do.” 

If the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of State were re- 
quired to report all hardship deportation cases with all the per- 
tinent facts, relief could be extended quickly and easily even by 
joint resolution. There would not be all these differences of 
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opinion as to the effect of the provisions of the 1924 law upon 
certain discretionary authority lodged in the Secretary of Labor 
by the previous law of 1917 to admit inadmissible aliens. The 
exercise of these discretions by the Secretary of Labor in the 1917 
law has become as & result of the 1924 act mere facts for consuls 
to consider insofar as immigration visa issuance is concerned, and 
the fact that the Secretary of Labor has had the opinion of the 
Attorney General of December 26, 1933, for nearly 4 years and 
has not even attempted to use it, shows that opinion and her 
attitude are impossible. But I do not wish to argue the merits 
and demerits of that opinion further. I cite her obtaining it as 
proof positive of the present Secretary of Labor not being in com- 
plete accord with what the Department of State and its consuls 
are doing in reducing immigration under the L. P. C. clause of 
the 1917 law. Let me repeat that the organizations and member- 
ship I represent feel just as strongly that these patriotic, com- 
mendable efforts of consuls of the Department of State ought, 
as President Hoover at the time recommended in his annual mes- 
sages, be put “on a more substantive basis of law”, as they feel 
that the present ignoring and nullifying of existing mandatory 
alien-deportation statutes by the present Secretary of Labor and 
her former Commissioner and the present Acting Commissioner 
= not to be enacted into law or longer tolerated. Such auto- 
cratic administrative authority as she is now exercising without 

express warrant of law, and as she admits is not authorized by her 
8 it in the Kerr-Coolidge bills, is entirely too much authority 
for any good official to want and for any bad official to have, in 
our opinion, We are opposed to substituting an administration of 
persons for a government of written laws. Such has not been 
popular in America, at least since 1776. It is bound to be accom- 
panied by more favoritism, and more vacillating administrative 
policies, and more tyranny, more graft and corruption, and more 
inequalities and hardships than is possible under an administra- 
tion of written laws and established precedents, which all may 
know, if the written laws are “well and faithfully executed” and 
the precedents available to the public. 


The Cancer Institute Provided for by S. 2067 Ought 
Not To Be Located in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


LETTER TO DR. THOMAS PARRAN, JR., SURGEON GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following copy of a 
letter written to Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General: 


JULY 27, 1937. 
Dr. THOMAS PARRAN, Jr., 

Surgeon General, Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
Mr DEAR Dr. PARRAN: Last week the House and Senate passed 
S. 2067, which appropriates $750,000 to be expended by the Sur- 
geon General in an effort to control and prevent the spread of 
cancer. 

The Sunday newspapers state that a cow pasture near Bethesda, 
Md., has been donated as a site for this cancer institute, and take 
it for granted that, in the face of the generosity of the donor, the 

m General can do nothing else than accept the gift and 
build the institute on this cow pasture. If the prece- 
dent is followed, this will be done. 

However, you have shown your ability to set your own prece- 
dents, and in this case I should like to voice a protest to the 
acceptance of the site and set forth my reasons. 

Climate: The climate of the District of Columbia is 8 
the worst in the country, not excepting Death Valley. 
months in the summer sustained mental effort is 8 
While air conditioning will remedy this to some extent, it is ex- 
pensive, and it doesn’t solve the whole problem, because it is 
impossible to air condition the whole outdoors. 

Housing: The news items and pictures, and the statistics of the 
Alley Dwelling Authority are not necessary to remind us of the 
slum conditions existing in the shadow of the Capitol, and we are 
allaware that from the substratum of habitation up, housing facili- 
ties are available in Washington only at premium rates. The con- 
centration here of independent governmental agencies which could 
function equally well, and in many cases better, in some other city 
has aggravated this problem. While it is too late to remedy what 
has been done, it is possible to refuse to carry the mistake further. 

Health: Washington has the highest death rate for both children 
and adults of any city in the.country. One would expect to find 
the highest death rate in a city where old people go to spend their 
declining years, not in a place where people in the prime of life 
come to do their work. 
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In the first place, Washington is a malarial swamp. Its condi- 
tions are closely analogous to those in the basin of Cincinnati, 
where Dr. Bleecker Marquette and Dr. Floyd Allen have proved 
that disease and death are incubated as if in a hothouse. 

Secondly, the work of sanitation is in the hands of people 
trained to a plantation standard of cleanliness. Where people 
have grown up under those conditions they are likely to have 
become immunized to disease, but that is not the case with a 
population that is transient. 

There is a reason for this high death rate, which has become 
C 
o tion. Five years ago a close relative of mine gave birth to 
a child in one of Washington’s best maternity hospitals. A short 
time later it was found that the child was suffering from spinal 
meningitis. The parents naturally spent all their savings for hos- 

tal and medical care. They were curious as to how a child could 

ve become infected at birth, when apparently no cases of spinal 
meningitis had been reported. All efforts on their part to trace 
the infection were futile. They were simply told that it was one 
of those mysteries that medical science could not explain. 
other public officials, they left Washington, and would never have 
learned the answer. 

Three years ago Mrs. Amlie and I had occasion to spend about 
3 months in a local hospital with one of our children, who had 
become infected in a public school in one of Washington's attrac- 
tive suburbs. This child became infected solely as a result of the 
incredibly low sanitary standards which prevail in this vicinity. 
When I first came down to Washington in the winter of 1931-32, 
I brought my family down with me. We found that the nearest 
school was so completely impossible from a health standpoint that 
we did not send the children to school at all. When I returned to 
Washington in December 1934, we took a house in a suburb, be- 
cause from what I was able to learn, the public schools there were 
rated very highly. Unfortunately, we did not know the whole 
situation until the boy became infected. As a result of the time 
we spent with him at a local hospital, we became familiar with 
health conditions in Washington, as we should never have done 
otherwise. 

During this time we learned from nurses that about 15 children 
had died of spinal meningitis in this one hospital. No word, 
however, appeared in any Washington newspaper. One of the 
children who died was the only son of an employee of the British 
Embassy. The parents, not wishing to be constantly asked over 
the telephone by well-wishing friends how the child was getting 
along, gave the facts to the newspapers. Strangely enough, none 
of the newspapers was willing to carry the item. A social item 
from the same source would have received unlimited space. Fi- 
nally the parents went to the papers and asked them if they would 
please print a notice of the child’s death, in order to stop the 
telephone calls, which were very difficult for the mother to bear. 
Several of the papers finally carried a notice of the child’s death, 
but none of them gave the cause. 

During the very time that these children were dying in local 
hospitals of spinal meningitis, I was astounded to pick up a Wash- 
ington paper and learn that a child in Alexandria was suffering 
from the same disease. Alexandria is a competing trade area, 
and the Washington newspapers gd porate felt that they could 
properly publish news of one case of spinal meningitis in Alexan- 
dria, where they would not mention 15 deaths from the same 
cause in W: x 

Two years ago one of our colleagues from California contracted 
trench mouth in the House restaurant. The dentist who treated 
him told him that he was treating 23 cases of the disease, all of 
them contracted at the same place. 

The health situation in Washington is being hushed up. The 
situation is exactly the same as it was in Chicago, where the 
occurrence of amoebic dysentery at the World’s Fair was not 
carried by the press, the only difference being that the disease 
was and quickly cleaned up, and had it been mentioned 
would only have spread panic. In the District of Columbia, how- 
ever, the situation is not sporadic, but continuous. 

The health situation in Washington is further complicated by 
the low medical standards which prevail here. A visit to some of 
the local hospitals is likely to leave one with the impression that 
not only surgical, but ordinary cleanliness, is absent. While our 
youngster was in the hospital recuperating from a double mastoid 
operation his condition was further complicated by the develop- 
ment of diphtheria. An investigation was made, and we were told 
that the nurse in charge of instruments was a diphtheria carrier. 
When I later made the charge to the superintendent of the hos- 
Se it was vigorously denied, although at the time it seemed to 

common knowledge among the employees with whom we came 
in contact. 

Before we engaged the particular doctor who operated on our 

we naturally made some inquiry in an effort to deter- 
mine his competency. I might say that if we had not gotten the 
child back to Wisconsin, and had both mastoid operations per- 
formed over again by a eget peed doctor, the child would never 
have survived, despite total medi $3,000. 

It is not my intention in secibina ak thts watiae to injure the 

cular doctor, because I believe that he is competent according 
the standards prevailing here. Unfortunately medical standards 
in the District are appallingly low. 

There is, of course, an obvious reason for this situation. The 
city of Washington has a transient ulation. People who occupy 
the more important governmen positions usually remain for 
only a few years ‘The result is that a doctor here is not judged 
by normal standards. In a normal community if a doctor is com- 
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petent his reputation grows, because his former patients recom- 
mend him. If he is incompetent his mistakes stand in the way of 
his success. In Washington, however, this situation does not hold. 
The good doctor’s patients leave town and are not around to put 
in a good word for him. The victims of the incompetent practi- 
tioner also leave town and are not around to expose him. The re- 
sult is that success in the medical profession in Washington de- 
pends to a minor degree upon competence and to a major degree 
upon the ability of the doctor to carry on a social advertising 
cam 


Besides the low medical standards prevailing in Washington, 
there is also the further fact that the general atmosphere here is 
not conducive to a spirit of research. The two main subjects of 
interest in Washington are politics and social activity. It seems 
to me perfectly clear that a research institution for cancer con- 
trol should be located, if possible, at some point where the pre- 
vailing intellectual atmosphere is scientific. We have, of course, 
some splendid research institutions in the District that are main- 
tained by the Government for specific purposes. We also have 
many first-class men connected with the Government. These 
men, however, are here temporarily for a specific purpose and do 


them giving excellent courses in trade subjects, such as patent 
law, the Foreign Service, etc., they are in the main second- or 
third-class institutions, manned by third- or fourth-rate 
instructors. 

If the proposed cancer institute is to be successful in the field 
of research, it seems to me that it would start its work under far 
more auspicious circumstances if it were located in some city 
where medical standards are high, preferably where one of the 
Nation's leading medical colleges is located. Offhand, there 
occur to me such places as Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York 
City, Boston, Chicago, Madison, Ann Arbor, Minneapolis, etc. 

During the past few years, I have become convinced that many 
splendid public officials in Washington are unduly influenced by 
the local press. Unlike Members of Congress, whose reelection 
depends upon keeping in touch with sentiment at home, these 
officials come to Washington, form the habit of reading the local 
papers, and tend to become unaware that there is no public 
opinion in the District of Columbia, that there is only the will 
of the real-estate interests, and that these interests completely 
dominate the local 

I have taken the liberty of setting forth the foregoing, because 
they are facts that I should have taken into consideration as a 
legislator, had I been called upon to determine a proper site for 
the work of the cancer institute. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS R. AMLIE. 


What Others Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE MESSENGER, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
ORGAN OF THE EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


[From the Messenger, the national weekly organ of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, issue of July 8, 1937] 


WHAT OTHERS SAY—A LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


(By Ruth Miller Steese, A. M., Pd. D., State legislative chairman, 
American Legion Auxiliary of the Department of Pennsylvania) 
Great honor and acclaim would come to the man or woman who 

could prescribe some phenomenal procedure by which universal 
peace could spread over a turbulent and war-torn world. Unfor- 
tunately, however, such far-reaching manifestations are not ac- 
complished by a single fact or by one unusual plan evolved in the 
brain of man. Rather do they come to a successful conclusion 
because of the benefits of experience, of the combined thought of 
intelligent-thinking, clear-visioned people, and of the development 
of many plans. 

The American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary feel 
that they have devised a plan or measure which, if adopted by 
Congress, would be the greatest single contribution to the cause 
of peace for this Nation of any yet offered. This measure is the 
universal service plan. 

The gist of this whole plan is this 


We say that dollars shall not be held of greater value than 
human life. 

We say that one young American must not be put in the 
trenches, fighting mud, disease, and every hardship, as well as a 
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ruthless enemy, for which he receives $30 a month, while another 
young American stays at home with his family, enjoys the com- 
forts of civilian life, and works in some factory, shipyard, muni- 
tions works, or some industry, for which he receives nearer $30 
a day. 

We say that it is unfair to put all the hardships and terrors of 
war upon the shoulders of these men who enlisted in the service 
of their country, while others have every luxury and comfort, no 
worries, and amass fortunes from war-needed products. 

We say that a system which means sacrifice, suffering, and possible 
death on one side, and profit and enjoyment on the other, is de- 
plorable and un-American. 

Out of these thoughts came the plan for universal service as 
advocated and sponsored by the American Legion and the American 
Legion Auxiliary. Analyzing it simply, it is divided in two primary 
purposes: First, the deprofitization of war as an inducement to 
maintain peace, for we are convinced if there is no profit for 
anyone in war, wars will be far less likely to occur. Second, the 
establishment of plans of immediate mobilization of industry, 
capital, and manpower. 

The resources of capital and industry are as essential to the 
country in time of war as the man at the battle front. Under 
universal service, in time of war, everyone will be upon a plane of 
equality, and everyone shall bear his share of war's sacrifice and 
burdens. 

After all, it is a simple plan, with its only objective to promote 
peace by making war less likely to occur. We are convinced that, 
if passed, it will be a powerful measure to turn the course of 
America away from war and on the road to peace. 

Our constitutional fathers sought for us and our posterity “the 
blessings of liberty.” Shall all of us, first of all, as real Americans, 
but most of all as Christians, who genuinely want to fulfill the 
angel’s message: “Peace on earth, good will to men”, make the 
supreme effort now, while Congress is in session, to benefit by the 
safeguards of universal service and the American Legion’s plan for 
peace? 


To the Pages of the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1937 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, I 
feel that it is fitting that the Congress as a whole recognize 
what our grand friend and colleague from Missouri has long 
recognized in his annual tribute to the House page boys for 
their invaluable and splendid service. 

Mr. SHanNnon, whose heart is with these boys and all of 
the American youth which they represent, has annually been 
their host in an event where the everyday cares are put 
aside, and free expression of talent and leadership and cre- 
ative ability holds full sway. This generous expression of 
interest from Mr. SHannon for the boys who ever stand ready 
at our call will live forever in the appreciative memory of 
these boys. 

A move of recognition for the splendid and uncomplaining 
service that the page boys of the House of Representatives 
render the United States of America is well in order here 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, had I words of power and vision, I might per- 
haps express the message I have locked up in my thoughts 
for the want of words today. But I can find no avenue as 
expressive as the clear account pictured in a little poem by 
one of the boys, our page from Alabama, Earl Morgan, Earl 
Says: 

THE SONG OF THE PAGE 
Did you ever take the trouble just to double down and think 

What this little group of guys is dishing out? 

It’s enough to make the Solons write it down with pen and ink 

We're the babies that must know what it's about. 

All they do is press a button and squawk for this or that, 

We're the kids that have to get the proper dope, 

They can yell their aimless questions, we must hustle to the bat, 

We must rush and save the country, we're it’s hope. 

But we never get downhearted cause we know our day’ll come, 

When this glorious Nation learns what we are worth 
When we grow up and come to Congress, boy, we'll knock em 


dead and dumb 
And our land'll be the hottest thing on earth. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I want to record in these remarks today 
what I know exists in the heart of all the Members here, a 
sincere appreciation for the faithful, courteous, careful, and 
splendid work the pages of the House of Representatives have 
rendered for the service of the Nation during this session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. I call here the roll of honor: 

Louis Allen, Jack Barrett, Thomas Beatty, Randolph Carr, 
Cullen Collinsworth, Owen Deatrick, James Johnson, Earl 
Morgan, Charles McCarthy, Antonio Suazo, J. Henry Hill, 
Robert Martin, William Smith, Maylon Clinkscales, Freddie 
Johnson, John Jurgensen, Ryder Ray (overseer), Harry 
Joachim (assistant overseer), V. C. Martindale (chief page), 
John Stacy, Arthur Lamneck, Jack Parrish, Dannie Ellis, 
Harmon Burns, Albert Payne, Jimmie Mack, James Chestnut, 
Charles Harris, H. H. Morris, Eugene A. Dingler, Aubrey Rus- 
sell, Edmond Walsh, Peter Green, William McLaughlin, Rob- 
ert Parrish, Alvin Smuzynski, Landon Mitchell, Jim Strachan, 
Mylon Blalock, Don Carmichael, George Catlett, Ed McCor- 
mick, Tom Holthrup, William Paul, Jim Peterson, Roy Rob- 
ertson, Martin Schaefer, Arthur Sutton, James Thompson, 
Fred Schatsman (overseer), John McCabe (chief page, Re- 
publican side). 

Each has borne a material part of the tasks and contrib- 
uted a material part to the accomplishments of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. May these remarks be to these boys and the 
homes they represent an expression of our appreciation for 
7 72 7 ane citizenship, for our happy associations, and for 

r aid. 


The National Labor Relations Act— Article by 
Senator Wagner 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


On request of Mr. VANDENBERG (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 28, p. 7725) the following article was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix: 

[From New York Times Magazine, July 25, 1937] 


WAGNER CHALLENGES CRITICS OF HIS ACT—THE SENATOR REPLIES TO 
CHARGES OF UNFAIRNESS AND TO DEMANDS FOR AMENDMENT OF 
THE LAW 


(Under the National Labor Relations Act labor has new power 
and new standing. Does labor also have new responsibilities, and, 
if so, what do they involve? Senator WacNer, sponsor of the 
act, was asked to discuss the question. In the following article 
he sets forth his views on this issue and discusses also the pro- 
posals, now in debate, for amending the act.) 


(By Rosert F. Wacner, Senator from New York) 


No democratic government can by force of law entirely elimi- 
nate strife from private industry. During the World War, in the 
face of the unity of our national endeavor, there were more 
strikes than at any previous period in our history. In England, 
despite the longer experience in labor relations, there are usually 
in progress more strikes per capita than in this country. In 
Australia, with its much-heralded compulsory arbitration, the 
ratio of strikes and lock-outs to the total population is generally 
higher than in the United States or in Great Britain, and the 
disturbances extend to the railways, the civil service, the public 
schools, and even the police. 

A strike, unemotionally considered, reflects the concerted de- 
termination of a group of workers collectively to withhold their 
services. The terms of employment offered by the employer being 
unsatisfactory to them, the employees jointly refuse to work. 
Such action has many analogies in numerous branches of our 
competitive system of free enterprise; and the strike, which is 
largely a manifestation of a very common practice, is unique only 
because its outcome affects not merely the price of a commodity 
but the standard of living of human beings. 

The outlawry of the right to strike is a natural concomitant of 
authoritetian governments. It occurs only when a government 
is willing to assume definitive responsibility for prescribing every 
elemeiit in the industrial relationship—the length of the day, the 
size of the wage, the terms and conditions of work. Communist 
and Fascist states make this foredoomed attempt; democratic 
states do not. 

But while democracy must preserve the right to strike, there is 
much a democratic government can do to reduce the frequency 
of strikes by narrowing their causes, and to umpire the contest 
where it does occur so that it shall be peaceful and orderly. Only 
the government can extirpate the well-known underlying cause of 
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a peculiar type of industrial conflict—predominant only in Amer- 
ica—which by the very rancorous nature of its inception inevitably 
becomes a violent menace to the community and an irritant to the 
Nation. 8 

This underlying cause is the denial of primary industrial liber - 
ties. And, because at its core is the bitterness which is engendered 
in every conflict between the beneficiaries and sufferers of an 
injustice, it is not surprising that reason is tly relegated 
to the rear; for neither those goaded into fighting for, nor those 
determined to fight against elementary social rights are amenable 
to ordinary restraints. 

In periods of stress public attention centers upon the glaring 
abuses in the course of economic warfare. The public can be 
helped, however, only by redirecting its attention to the underly- 
ing causes for the declaration of hostilities. 

In 1894 the great railway strike had its in the town 
of Pullman. In the course of that struggle there occurred all 
the dramatic features which we have come to associate with the 
troubles of today. There was much violence. Thugs were im- 
ported by both sides. Innocent people were killed. - Strike leaders 
Were accused of being irresponsible anarchists. Postal service 
was interrupted. 

The whole Nation felt, or thought it felt, the evil effects. 
Finally, by precipitate action, such as is urged in some quarters 
today, the Government broke the strike. The labor injunction 
was used to throw the strike leaders into jail. The Federal Army 
was used to restore “peace.” The workers were defeated. 

Then the United States Strike Commission was appointed. It 
found in the company town of Pullman conditions of veritable 
serfdom. It found that the underlying cause of the strike and 
its prolongation was the refusal of the Pullman Co. and its allies 
to recognize the principles or practices of collective bargaining in 
any form. It found that the Government, in response to the 
clamor of the moment, had intervened on the side of industrial 
oppression. 

The same thing has happened again and again. After the 
venomous coal strike of 1902, the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion reported to Congress that the basic cause of the difficulty 
was the refusal of the industry to deal with unions. After the 
bloody steel strike of 1919, the Interchurch World Movement study 
delineated the same cause. Even earlier, the extraordinarily com- 
prehensive report of the Commission on Industrial Relations to 
Congress in 1915 said that practically all the violent disputes in 
our history had been “revolutions against industrial oppression.” 
This report added: 

“The struggle of labor for organization is not merely an attempt 
to secure an increased measure of the material comforts of life, 
but is a part of the age-long struggle for liberty. This struggle 
is sharpened by the pinch of hunger and the exhaustion of body 
and mind by long hours and improper working conditions; but 
even if men were well fed they would still struggle to be free.” 

In this struggle to be free the worker has been pitted against 
almost insuperable obstacles. In the first place, he was opposed 
until very recently by the united resolve of our great mass-produc- 
tion industries not to deal with any union labor. By reason of the 
unique concentration of wealth and economic power in this coun- 
try a few individuals had all the means necessary to repel the 
advance of the democratic element in industry. 

Secondly, the worker's just aspirations have been retarded by a 
long stream of adverse court decisions. The antitrust laws were 
distorted for decades into antilabor statutes. Injunctions, pro- 
scriptions against peaceful picketing, and a prevalent judicial astig- 
matism regarding the legitimate unity of labor’s interests have all 
served to array the law on the side of the stronger party. 

Most important of all, the worker has had to struggle, even 
when in the right, against a largely unsympathetic press and a 
largely apathetic public. The very fact that labor has had to take 
the offensive and disturb the status quo in order to better its 
position has placed it at a strategic disadvantage in 
public support. 

For these reasons the worker's struggle to be free has been slow, 
bitter, and costly. At the beginning of the depression less than 
one-tenth of labor was organized. Today the figure is certainly 
still less than one-fifth. 

Into this unequal situation the National Labor Relations Act 
was projected in 1935. The act did nothing to repeal the multi- 
tudinous State and Federal court decisions defining labor’s rights. 
It did not pretend to fix wages or hours, or to place the Govern- 
ment on the side either of labor or of capital in the struggle over 
the distribution of the income of industry. 

It did, however, give explicit recognition to the right of workers 
to bargain collectively and it established the sanctions necessary to 
safeguard that right. It provided that the right of workers to 
organize should not be interfered with by the “yellow dog” con- 
tract, the company-dominated union, or the discriminatory dis- 
charge; and that through majority rule workers might choose their 
spokesmen, who would be entitled to bargain collectively with the 
representatives selected by their employer. 

Events since the passage of the National Labor Relations Act 
have proved conclusively that it is directed against the antidemo- 
cratic practices which still remain the underlying cause for bitter 
industrial strife. The recurrent trouble in industry has been the 
product of industrial espionage, discrimination and discharge for 
union membership, and the flimsy pretenses of company-dominated 
unions. The five cases which reached the United States Supreme 
Court a few months ago disclosed in a wide variety of industries 
the same malpractices. They were roundly condemned by the 
Court in decisions which public opinion applauded. 
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The lic Steel controversy kicked up a plethora of issues. 
But when the dust of conflict subsided there came into view the 
same dominating question of the right of employees to bargain 
collectively. When the head of the corporation declared that even 
if a majority of his employees selected a particular union to repre- 
sent them he would not that union unless he was per- 
sonally satisfied of the union’s “responsibility”, he said in effect 
that he and not his employees must be the selector of their 
representatives. 

When he refused even to sit down at a table with the representa- 
tives of at least a large number of his employees and a board 
appointed by the President of the United States in the public 
interest, he displayed a temper of absolutism which no important 
labor leader displayed or would dare to display. When he refused 
to sign a contract even though its terms were not in dispute, he 
took a position irreconcilable with the common course of business 
practice, and out of line with the enlightened action of the Na- 
tion’s largest steel company in obeying the law in all its im- 
plications. 

Anyone who studies the background of the Republic controversy 
discovers an uninterrupted chain of opposition to the principles 
of the National Labor Relations Act, beginning in Congress when 
the act was introduced, shifting to the courts when the act was 
up for review, and now, despite Congress and the Supreme Court, 
continuing in all its original obstinacy. 

My observation of the industrial scene in America today con- 
vinces me beyond a reasonable doubt that the path pursued by 
the employers in that controversy is not the path to industrial 
peace. Moreover, every industrialist whose judgment is not be- 
trayed by a nostalgia for a day that is irretrievable knows that 
antiunionism as a policy is as dead today as slavery was in 1861. 
The sooner the few irreconcilables give way to their more enlight- 
ened brethren the sooner we shall see an end to civil strife upon 
the irrepressible issue of economic emancipation. 

What I have said does not imply that labor has lived up fully to 
the responsibilities which the body of our law and public opinion 
place upon it. The exercise of collective bargaining involves neces- 
sarily the exercise of collective discipline. Workers should know 
that the most serious danger with which their newly won rights 
are beset may be of their own making. Should they demonstrate 
& lack of capacity to exercise these rights, they will find them- 
selves running the gantlet of unfavorable public opinion—and 
public opinion is the final arbiter in a democracy. 

The right to organize without interference by the employer, and 
the right of the majority to bargain collectively for all, are now 
protected by law. Where either right is denied, it can be vindicated 
by recourse to law. Resort to violence or to violation of the em- 
ployer’s property rights, always unlawful, can no longer be justified, 
even 12 the most zealous of labor’s advocates, as grounded in 
necessity. 

Labor cannot have its cake and eat it, too. If it wants the help 
of the law, it must be sure to take primary recourse to the instru- 
mentalities of the law. There is no way for any statute to force 
such tactics without running the risk of keeping a minority group 
in compulsory servitude. But public opinion is stronger than law. 
Labor faces no greater hazard than that of cutting off its line of 
communication between its advance guard and the force of public 
support, for that way lies new restrictive legislation, or regression 
from the progressive legislation already enacted. 

The adequate functioning of the National Labor Relations Act, 
like that of any other law, depends primarily upon its acceptance 
by the public as a wise and fair measure. It is, therefore, perti- 
nent to consider the far-flung charge that the act is unfair and 
“one-sided”, in that it imposes obligations upon employers alone. 

Innum-rable statutes regulate the conduct of particular classes 
of the populaticn and are not condemned on that account. Nor 
is the National Labor Relations Act to be regarded as the only 
law governing the behavior of employers’ unions, and workers. 
The only valid test of a single statute is whether the restrictions 
which it imposes are in themselves justified and whether, when 
added to the sum total of social controls, the particular law pro- 
motes or retards an equitable relationship among the respective 
forces of modern economic society. 

Reference to the facts indicates that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act does not create an unbalanced equation in the relation- 
ship between employer and worker. Certainly the employer has 
the right to bargain collectively through the corporate form and 
through Nation-wide trade associations. Certainly in dealing 
with labor and in all other business affairs he has the privilege of 
selecting his own spokesmen by majority rule. No working group 
has ever challenged the employer's right to use the collective- 
bargaining procedure in with his employees, his competi- 
tors, or the general public. The simple truth is that the correl- 
ative rights which labor is accorded under the act have all along 
been enjoyed by industry. - 

The failure to note that the privileges which labor now seeks 
are merely tantamount to those which industry has long pos- 
sessed is responsible for the charge that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is administered unfairly in that employees and not 
employers are allowed to petition formally for an election to de- 
termine workers’ representatives for purposes of collective bar- 

No one has ever suggested that employees should in- 
tervene in any way in the process by which their employer selects 
his own agents and spokesmen; and it is a basic concept of jus- 
tice that they should be accorded an equally exclusive jurisdiction 
over the nomination of their representatives. 

The Railway Labor Act, responsive to decades of successful ex- 
perience, does not accord the employer any voice in the choice 
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of his employees’ spokesmen, in prescribing the methods by which 
they are selected, or in fixing the time when the selection takes 
place. The impartial study by the Twentieth Century Fund, en- 
titled “Labor and the Government”, advocates for industry gen- 
erally the same tested policy of mutual independence in self- 
organization. 

The drive to accord to employers the power to initiate elec- 
tions among their employees, as now manifest by Senator VAN- 
DENBERG’S amendments, is motivated largely by three interrelated 
objectives. 

In the first place there are some who confuse the broad issue 
of the right to strike with the narrower issue of the right to 
select representatives for collective bargaining by majority rule. 
They would misuse the election machinery, which is perfectly 
appropriate for selecting representatives, to illegalize or publicly 
discredit every strike—including those concerning wages and hours 
and other matters not covered by the National Labor Relations 
Act—not endorsed in advance by the majority of all employees. 
This aim will not appeal to those of us who under no circum- 
stances would be willing to keep a minority in compulsory servi- 
tude, nor to those of us who have read our industrial history 
and who realize how large a portion of the workers’ just gains 
have come through the original action of progressive minorities. 

Secondly, there are very few large employers who by years of 
suppression have destroyed the very seeds of unionism within their 
plants, and who now might like to freeze the situation which 
their tyranny has produced by widely publicized “elections” held 
before the guaranties of freedom necessary for meaningful elec- 
tions could be achieved. The Government, under the guise of 
impartiality, should not sanctify such unholy practices. 

Thirdly, there are those who know full well that the hue and 
cry about the “right” of employers to call for elections is a false 
issue, -based on the theory that the best defense is a violent 
attack. It was not the real issue in the General Motors contro- 
versy, because there the company had been using court injunctions 
to hamstring the general jurisdiction of the very Board empowered 
by the law to hold elections. It was not the real issue in the 
Chrysler case, because there the union admittedly had an over- 
whelming majority. It was not the real issue in the Republic case. 
Mr. Girdler did not want an election; on the contrary, he pro- 
claimed to a Senate committee that he would not recognize the 
union, no matter how many votes it got. 

No employer who genuinely desires an election, and who has 
no disingenuous reasons for wanting one, encounters any practical 
difficulty in placing his case before the National Labor Relations 
Board. None has been arbitrarily denied a chance to be heard in 
this connection. Nor has labor any authority under the act to 
demand or prevent any election. The Board, and the Board alone, 
has the power to decide whether an election is in the public 
interest. The rules and regulations which the Board has laid down 
for its procedure under this power, such as the rule forbidding 
an employer formally to petition for or be a party in interest to 
the choice of workers’ representatives, are consistent with a long 
line of Federal experience and with the dictates of even-handed 
fairness toward both sides. 

Under the pretense of making the National Labor Relations 
Act “fair” there are those who inadvertently or otherwise would 
destroy all the fair gains which the worker has so painfully won 
in his fight for equality of bargaining power. The well-known 
proposal embodied in Senator VANDENBERG’s amendments, that 
coercion or interference “from any source” should be forbidden 
by the act, is directly in point. 

If accepted, this proposal would mean, under existing court 
decisions, the end of peaceful picketing and persuasion. It would 
prohibit peaceful unionization. By raising the ghosts of the 
unjust antiunion decisions of the Federal courts before the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act was passed, the amendment 
would disavow the legitimate interest of genuine unions in 

organizing workers or would place their efforts on the same plane 
with the illegitimate efforts of employers to herd workers into 
company-dominated unions or to keep them entirely disorganized. 

Congress considered this proposal and enacted into law the 
proposition that bona-fide unions have a proper interest in 
organizing workers but that employers have not. That proposi- 
tion is still valid and should not be tampered with. 

Putting aside the charge of “one-sidedness” as a slogan to bestir 
emotions without provoking thought, there still remains the 
question whether the National Labor Relations Act is adequate, 
or whether additional Federal legislation is necessary at this time. 
Let us examine some of the main proposals now in the limelight, 

The first suggestion is that some Federal statutory limitation be 
placed upon the right to strike. Senator VANDENBERG, for example, 
now proposes that strikes shall be called only by majority vote, and 
there are many similar proposals. It is true that since 1927 Eng- 
land has placed restrictions upon two types of strikes: First, those 
designed to coerce the Government; and, second, sympathetic 
strikes by an industry not involved in the immediate dispute. 

But strikes within these categories are generally illegal here; 
and, in addition, an infinite variety of strikes which are entirely 
permissible in Great Britain are illegal in the majority of American 


jurisdictions. Prohibitions against strikes for the closed shop, in - 


violation of contract, and to induce breach of contract, and our 
whole elaboration of “conspiracies” in restraint of interstate com- 
merce, are outstanding examples of the far greater severity of 
our law. 

The only thing that English and American experience proves is 
that branding strikes as “legal” or “illegal” is of slight avail. All 
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our previous court decisions and statutes have done nothing to 
diminish their frequency or their unrestrained character. 

England is free from industrial violence—there was hardly an 
assault in the whole general strike of 1926—not because of the 
English law but rather because British industrial life does not 
include the suppressive practices which breed violence. When 
the fundamental right to organize and bargain collectively is as 
well recognized here as it is in England, there may still be strikes. 
But they will be conducted peacefully in an atmosphere of mutual 

among freemen, 

This brings us to the second series of proposals for the exten- 
sion of Federal labor law, included in Senator VANDENBERG’S 
amendments, and providing for the outlawry of violence against 
persons and property in the course of industrial disputes. I yield 
to no one in my abhorrence of violence whether indulged in by 
strikers, by company police, or by imported hirelings. 

But how malapropos it is to suggest that in order to check 
industrial violence the National Labor Relations Act ought to be 
amended. Among the earliest and basic statutes of every State 
in the Union are the laws which punish every form of violence 
under defined circumstances as a crime. A well-established sys- 
tem of apprehension, prosecution, trial, and punishment exists in 
every State of the Union. The National Labor Relations Board 
has no such machinery at its disposal, nor could the Board be 
given a policeman’s function without paralyzing its usefulness in 
dealing deliberatively with long-term industrial practices. The 
administrative procedure of the Board is satisfactory to dis- 
establish a company union. But in the face of the immediate 
threat of violence the invocation of that procedure would be 
ludicrous. 

The “incorporation” of unions is another device frequently rec- 
ommended to enlarge responsibility for assaults and other torts 
during strikes. The fact is that the stockholder of a corporation 
is liable as stockholder for torts committed in its behalf only to 
the extent of his holdings. But the individual “unincorporated 
union” member everywhere in the United States is subject to 
unlimited liability and may be sued directly as a union member 
for all torts committed in behalf of the union in all cases where 
his consent to the union’s action can be loosely implied; and 
under the Federal law and in more than a dozen States the “unin- 
corporated union” itself may be sued directly as well. 

Under the much-cited English law, on the contrary, a union 
(even when incorporated by voluntary action) is not liable for 
torts committed in its behalf; and the liability of individual mem- 
bers for acts committed in the union's interest is infinitely more 
circumscribed than in this country. Of course, the individual 
everywhere is legally responsible for his own personal wrongdoing. 

If employers find it difficult to obtain civil damages for violence 
during strikes, or to forestall violence, it is not because of any 
deficiencies in the American law but rather because the chaotic 
character of the strife makes it hard to fix responsibility. It is 
equally difficult for employees beaten up by company police to 
obtain redress. The only remedy for this situation is not more 
legislation but the removal of the provocative underlying causes 
which always incite an essentially lawless situation. 

The plea for greater “legal responsibility” of unions is, there- 
fore, largely specious. Its true character is well displayed in the 
fanfare about the violation of contracts by labor. The enforce- 
ment of labor contracts, like the enforcement of all other con- 
tracts, is in the hands of the courts of the country. These 
courts have generally held strikes in violation of contract to be 
illegal, and injunctive relief has been granted to enforce such 
contracts. Moreover, such contracts generally provide for arbitra- 
tion in cases of disagreement, and, of course, the provisions for 
arbitration are binding upon both sides. 

“Union irresponsibility” is a red herring always drawn across 
the trail by those who oppose collective bargaining. A contract is 
the hallmark of union recognition. Against that recognition the 
die-hards have resolutely set themselves. The enlightened em- 
ployers who have accorded labor the dignity of decent business 
dealings have found labor as honorable as any other group. Less 
than one-half of 1 percent of labor’s contracts have been violated. 

Thus it will be seen that most of the proposals for the amend- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act and most of the criti- 
cisms of it are based upon misinformation about both the English 
and the American law, or emanate from those well-known sources 
who are desirous of muddying the whole situation in order to 
defeat the aims of the act and to secure legislation which will 
strip labor of its rights and again unbalance the bargaining power 
between the employer and his worker. 

In my judgment, the area now opened for exploration is not in 
legislation but in the form and content of the labor contract. 
Let employer and employees, freely bargaining, experiment with a 
variety of methods of attaining their common objective. Then, 
as time and experience prove the need, I shall be among the first 
to welcome perfections in the law. Today this need has not been 
indicated. The great need today is for the achievement of in- 
dustrial democracy in American life. The pathway toward that 
accomplishment has been marked clearly by the Congress and 
the Supreme Court. Let that path be followed, and the Nation 
will be the gainer. 

Once the resisting minority of industry accepts in good faith the 
philosophy of this extension of democracy, and labor becomes 
more fully accustomed to the enlarged responsibility which it en- 
tails, we shall find ourselves living in a reign of more genuine 
industrial peace than we have ever known. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


EDITORIALS FROM NEW YORK POST 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
relative to the reorganization of the Federal judiciary, pub- 
lished in the New York Post of Tuesday, July 20, and 


Wednesday, July 21, 1937. 
There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Post of July 20, 1937] 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


Well might President Roosevelt utter those poignant words 
which put into the mouth of Caesar: 

“Et tu, Brute!” 

In the crucial hour of his fight to carry long-needed reforms into 
the Supreme Court, his old friend, his old ally, Herbert H. Lehman, 
Governor of New York, suddenly appears in the other camp. 

“Thou, too, Herbert!" 

The drama of this day will go down in history. Nor need we 
say how. 

With the right of Mr. Lehman, one of the Governors 
New York has had, to hold the convictions he holds there can 
be no quarrel. Nor can there be objection to his right to express 
those convictions. 

But there can be, and there is, criticism of the timing of the 
Lehman assault upon the President’s program. It comes just be- 
fore the Senate is to vote on a motion to recommit the Court 

ill to the Senate Judiciary Committee, which, in effect, 
to kill it. 

Lehman says he made clear to the President “several months 
ago” the state of his convictions. Why, then, did not the Governor 
speak out “several months ago”? Why did he wait until the Court 
fight had become complicated with a party political fight for the 
Senate fioor leadership? 

Why did he wait until that moment of moments when, by cal- 
culation, his announcement might be expected to turn the tide 
against his friend, the President? 

This is not what was to be expected from the Governor Lehman 
who has led the fight for social security, for decent relief, for 
sound utility regulation, for minimum-wage laws, for child-labor 
elimination, for a dozen reforms of which the Supreme Court he 
now so precipitately defends has been the greatest enemy. 

This week’s business of the Senate will tell whether the care- 
fully planned thrust has carried home. 

But there is a day which will come, a day which will reveal 
what the people of America think of those liberals who sacrificed 
liberalism because they couldn't reform the Court “their way.” 

That day will come—whether President Roosevelt loses or 
in the Senate now—and the reason we are so sure that it 


Our people have seen through the attempt 
cial privilege with the cloak of abstract justice. 
suspicious of all DA eee upon the Seber send of — ous 

corporation lawyers, some o om have 
dere Abigale cases which involved their old clients. 

The Court, we are told, is like a “holy shrine”, concerned only 
with abstract justice, with safeguarding this and that “treasured 
heritage” from the forefathers, etc., etc., etc. 

But there is just a hint of tarnish—when closer inspection of 
that “holy shrine” shows its inhabitants to be engaged in fixing 
telephone rates high to assure fat profits, in fixing tax rates low 
for the same reason. 

Oh, how beautiful that devotion to abstract justice—until we 
find that in its name child labor has been blessed, sweatshops 
have been perpetuated; and this great Court—until it finally re- 
versed itself under pressure of President Roosevelt in this very 
fight—decided that the Constitution decreed that women should 
be able to work for any hours and for the most pitiful pay—their 
sacred “liberty of contract”—which they might exercise even if 
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But the American people want it applied, as concrete justice— 
justice in terms of human beings, justice which does not interpose 
legal frippery between men and women and civilized living. 

That's why the American people are behind President Roose- 
velt in this fight. 


[From the New York Post of July 21, 1937] 
LEHMAN'S RASPBERRY CHORUS NOW HIS CHEERING SECTION 
Governor Lehman must be profoundly disturbed by the public 


yur. 

How does the Governor like being praised by the New York 
Herald Tribune and by the Sun? Does that sudden praise stir 
recollections of the hard and bitter fight of these newspapers 
SE re See 
program 


If anything can convince the Governor of his error, it should 


too, 
After fighting the enemies of reform with a hammer for years, 
are 


he himself stands for. They praise 
him because they know that, despite his years of liberalism, he 
has in a day done more for the other side than an out-and-out 
reactionary Governor could have done in a decade. That is the 
meaning of the Herald Tribune's tribute to Lehman’s “brave 
utterance”, its comment on “the debt owing to Governor Leh- 
man.” That is the significance of the Sun's observations on 
Lehman's “highly courageous and useful“ action. Useful, in- 
deed, but to whom? 

When the Governor finds those who have fought the good fight 
with him profoundly disturbed and sees himself praised in these. 
particular editorial columns, he must realize his eleventh-hour 
switch was out of character. 


New England Flood Compact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HARTFORD TIMES 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Hartford Times, of Hartford, Conn., 
July 26, 1937, relating to the flood-control compact in New 
England. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times of July 26, 1937] 
STATING THE CASE 


Purore in Washington over the so-called power provisions of the 
New England flood compact arises apparently from a lack of as 
complete understanding of the compact as might be had. 

The compact does not give, or seek to give, to any State, any 
right which it does not now possess. 

Any one of the States in which are contemplated flood-reservoir 
sites could, at this moment, charter or authorize the construction 
of a dam for power purposes on any such site. 

All the compact does, in this respect, is to leave the rights of the 
States, with reference to water-power resources within their own 
borders, precisely as they are now and would be if no proposal for 
flood control had been advanced. 

Originally, no reservoirs in Massachusetts were contemplated in 
the Army engineers’ plans. The Connecticut was to be controlled 
entirely through reservoirs in Vermont, with a few in New Hamp- 
shire. They were to be built not for the benefit of New Hampshire 
and Vermont but entirely at the behest of and for the protection 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
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It was not easy to persuade Vermont and New Hampshire to 
allow land to be taken from their tax lists and inundated, curtail- 
ing the size of some towns and creating artificial ponds which 
might be a nuisance and perhaps a menace to health. If they 
were to permit this, for the benefit of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and for no other purpose, they did not feel that they also 
should lose the power development potentialities of the rivers it 
was proposed to dam. So in giving their consent to such over- 
flowing of their land, they reserved the right to develop the power 
resources they already owned, provided they did it at their own 


expense. 

From the standpoint of Massachusetts and Connecticut that 
could not be considered as other than a fair proposition. Who here, 
or who representing this State in Congress, will say it isn’t? 

Vermont and New Hampshire felt that Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut ought not to ask them to give up thousands of their acres 
for flood-control reservoirs, until they had exhausted their own 
resources to provide protection for themselves. 

Connecticut has no sites deemed practical for flood-control 
reservoirs. 

Massachusetts does have, along the Deerfield and Millers and their 
tributaries. So Massachusetts agreed to inundate some of its own 
land instead of asking Vermont and New Hampshire to do it all. 
Certainly it was fair to require that of Massachusetts. It would 
have been equally fair to require it of Connecticut if Connecticut 
had had anything to contribute. And if we know Connecticut char- 
acter, Connecticut would have been eager to protect herself before 
she asked other States to protect her. 

This, then, is the background of the power provisions of the 
compact. They do not represent, in any respect, an effort to grab 
something at Federal expense. With Massachusetts agreeing to 
build reservoirs, the power provisions apply to her, too. 

It is necessary to remember that this is a flood-control project 
pure and simple. Not a Federal nickel is to be spent for power 
development. 

Indeed, reservoirs kept full for power purposes would not be ayail- 
able for flood storage. We do not want them, nor a New England 
development with power as its objective. 

If this were all that is at issue, probably the controversy could be 
easily settled. Unfortunately, some want the Federal Government 
to undertake the development of all power resources. It is neces- 
sary not only to clear up misunderstanding about the compact but 
also to meet their arguments. 

There has been some indication that Mr. Roosevelt applies the 
reasoning of that group to the New England plan. If that is true, 
and if he is adamant on the point, there probably is an insuperable 
barrier to gaining Federal approval of the compact. There seems 
to be some hope in his recent announcement that he will study 
the compact carefully and that he desires to help New England if 
possible. 

Flood control, as far as New England is concerned, is a joint 
undertaking between the Federal Government and four States. 
The Federal Government agreed to build dams if the States to be 
protected would buy the land for reservoir sites. 

If it is to be viewed as a Federal power enterprise, obviously the 
Federal Government ought not to ask the States to spend $4,000,000 
for reservoir sites. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut are entirely willing to make that 
investment for their own protection. They are entirely willing that 
Vermont and New Hampshire—in return for providing reservoir 
sites—shall continue to hold power rights which are already theirs, 
especially as they can be developed only at their own and not at 
Federal expense. 

On this basis it seems that ratification of the compact can be 
urged without colliding in any way with the theories of any per- 
sons or any group with reference to Federal power development. 


District of Columbia Minimum-Wage Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VINCENT L. PALMISANO 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MINIMUM-WAGE LAW (U. S. STAT. L., 
65TH CONG., 1917-19, VOL. 40, PT. 1, PUBLIC LAWS, CH. 174, 
PP, 960-964) 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the minimum-wage law 
of the District of Columbia, as follows: 

SECTION 1. Where used in this act, the term “board” means the 
minimum-wage board created by section 2; the term “commis- 
sioners” means the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 
the term “woman” includes only a woman of 18 years of age 
or over; the term “minor” means a person of either sex under 


the age of 18 years; the term “occupation” includes a business, 
or co trade, or branch thereof, but shall not include domestic 
service. 

Src. 2. There is hereby created a board to be known as the 
minimum-wage board, to be composed of three members to be 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
As far as practicable, the members shall be so chosen that one 
will be representative of employees, one representative of em- 
ployers, and one representing the public. 

The Commissioners shall make their first appointments here- 
under within 30 days after this act takes effect, and shall designate 
one of the three members first appointed to hold office until Janu- 
ary 1, 1919; and one to hold office until January 1, 1920; and 
one to hold office until January 1, 1921. On or before the lst 
day of January of each year, beginning with the year 1919, the 
Commissioners shall appoint a member to succeed the member 
whose term expires on such Ist day of January, and such new 
appointee shall hold office for the term of 3 years from such 
lst day of January. Each member shall hold office until his 
successor is appointed and has qualified; and any vacancy that 
may occur in the membership of the board shall be filled by 
Sppo neneng by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion of 

e term. 

A majority of the members shall constitute a quorum to transact 
business, and the act or decision of such a majority shall be deemed 
the act or decision of the board; and no vacancy shall impair the 
right of the remaining members to exercise all the powers of the 


SEC. 3. The first members appointed shall, within 20 days after 
their appointment, meet and organize the board by electing one of 
their number as chairman and by choosing a secretary, who shall 
not be a member of the board; and on or before the 10th day of 
January of each year thereafter the board shall elect a chairman 
and choose a secretary for the ensuing year. The chairman and the 
secretary shall each hold office until his successor is elected or 
chosen, but the board may at any time remove the secretary. The 
secretary shall perform such duties as may be prescribed and receive 
such salary, not in excess of $2,500 per annum, as may be fixed by 
the board. None of the members shall receive any salary as such. 
The board shall have power to employ agents and such other assist- 
ants as may be necessary for the proper performance of its duties: 
Provided, That until further authorization by Congress, the sum 
which it may expend, including the salary of the secretary, shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000. 

Sec. 4. At any public hearing held by the board any person in- 
terested in the matter being investigated may appear and testify. 
Any member of the board shall have power to administer oaths, 
and the board may require by subpena the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses, the production of all books, registers, and 
other evidence relative to any matters under investigation, at any 
such public hearing or at any session of any conference held as 
hereinafter provided. In case of disobedience to a subpena the 
board may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia in requiring the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of documentary evidence, In case of 
con or refusal to obey a subpena the court may issue an 
order requiring appearance before the board, the production of 
documentary evidence, and the giving of evidence touching the 
matter in question, and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 

Src. 5. The Board is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
rules and regulations for the carrying into effect of this act, 
including rules and regulations for the selection of members of 
the conferences hereinafter provided for and the mode of pro- 
cedure thereof. 

Sec. 6. The board shall, on or before the Ist day of January of 
the year 1919, and of each year thereafter, make a report to the 
Commissioners of its work and the proceedings under this act. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. The board shall have full power and authority: (1) To 
investigate and ascertain the wages of women and minors in the 
different occupations in which they are employed in the District 
of Columbia; (2) to examine, through any member or authorized 
representative, any book, pay roll, or other record of any employer 
of women or minors that in any way appertains to or has a bearing 
upon the question of wages of any such women or minors; and 
(3) to require from such employer full and true statements of 
the wages paid to all women and minors in his employment. 

Every employer shall keep a register of the names of the women 
and minors employed by him in any occupation in the District of 
Columbia, of the hours worked by each, and of all payments made 
to each, whether paid by the time or by the piece, and shall, on 
request, permit any member or authorized representative of the 
board to examine such register. 

To assist the board in carrying out this act the Commissioners 
shall at all times give it any information or statistics in their 
possession under the act of Congress approved February 24, 1914, 
entitled “An act to regulate hours of employment and safeguard 
the health of females employed in the District of Columbia.” 

Src. 9. The board is hereby authorized and empowered to ascer- 
tain and declare, in the manner hereinafter provided, the follow- 
ing things: (a) Standards of minimum wages for women in any 
occupation within the District of Columbia, and what wages are 
inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living to any such 
women workers to maintain them in good health and to protect 
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their morals; and (b) standards of minimum wages for minors in 
any occupation within the District of Columbia and what wages 
are unreasonably low for any such minor workers. 

Sec, 10. If, after investigation, the board is of opinion that any 
substantial number of women workers in any occupation are 
receiving wages inadequate to supply them with the necessary 
cost of living and maintain them in health and protect their 
morals, it may call and convene a conference for the purpose and 
with the powers of considering and inquiring into and reporting 
on the subject investigated by the board and submitted by it 
to such conference. The conference shall be composed of not 
more than three representatives of the employers in such occu- 
pation, of an equal number of representatives of the employees 
in such occupation, of not more than three disinterested persons 
representing the public, and one or more members of the board. 
The board shall name and appoint all the members of the con- 
ference and designate the chairman thereof. Two-thirds of the 
members of the conference shall constitute a quorum, and the 
decision or recommendation or report of the conference on any 
subject submitted shall require a vote of not less than a majority 
of all its members. 

The board shall present to the conference all the information 
and evidence in its possession or control relating to the subject of 
the inquiry by the conference and shall cause to be brought be- 
fore the conference any witnesses whose testimony the board 
deems material. 

Sec. 11. After completing its consideration of any inquiry into 
the subject submitted to it by the board, the conference shall 
make and transmit to the board a report containing its findings 
and recommendations on such subject, including recommenda- 
tions as to standards of minimum wages for women workers in 
the occupation under inquiry and as to what wages are inade- 
quate to supply the necessary cost of living to women workers 
in such occupation and to maintain them in health and to pro- 
tect their morals. 

In its recommendations on a question of wages the conference 
(1) shall, where it appears that any substantial number of 
women workers in the occupation under inquiry are being paid 
by piece rates as distinguished from time rate, recommend mini- 
mum piece rates as well as minimum time rate and recommend 
such minimum piece rates as will, in its judgment, be adequate 
to supply the necessary cost of living to women workers in such 
occupation of average ordinary ability and to maintain them in 
health and protect their morals; and (2) shall, when it appears 
proper or necessary, recommend suitable minimum wages for 
learners and apprentices in such occupation and the maximum 
length of time any woman worker may be kept at such wages as 
@ learner or apprentice, which wages shall be less than the regu- 
lar minimum wages recommended for the regular women workers 
in such occupation. 

Src. 12. Upon receipt of any report from any conference, the board 
shall consider and review the recommendations, and may approve 
or disapprove any or all of such recommendations, and may resub- 
mit to the same conference, or a new conference, any subject covered 
by any recommendations so 2 

If the board approves any recommendations contained in any 
report from any conference, it shall publish a notice once a week 
for 4 successive weeks in a newspaper of general circulation printed 
in the District of Columbia that it will, on a date and at a place 
named in the notice, hold a public hearing at which all persons in 
favor of or opposed to such recommendations will be heard. 

After such hearing the board may, in its discretion, make and 
render such an order as may be proper or necessary to adopt such 
recommendations and carry them into effect, requiring all employ- 
ers in the occupation affected thereby to observe and comply with 
such order. Such order shall become effective 60 days after it is 
made. After such order becomes effective, and while it is effective, 
it shall be unlawful for any employer to violate or disregard any of 
its terms or provisions, or to employ any woman worker in any occu- 
pation covered by such order at lower wages than are authorized 
or permitted therein. 

The board shall, as far as is practicable, mail a copy of such order 
to every employer affected thereby; and every employer affected by 
any such order shall keep a copy thereof posted in a conspicuous 
place in each room in his establishment in which women workers 
are employed. 

Src. 13. For any occupation in which only a minimum time- 
rate wage has been established, the board may issue to a woman 
whose earning capacity has been impaired by age or otherwise, a 
special license authorizing her employment at such wage less than 
such minimum time-rate wage as shall be fixed by the board and 
stated in the license. 

Src. 14. The board may at any time inquire into wages of 
minors employed in any occupation in the District of Columbia, and 
determine suitable wages for them. When the board has made 
such determination it may make such an order as may be proper 
oz necessary to carry such determination into effect. Such order 
shall become effective 60 days after it is made; and after such 
order becomes effective and while it is effective it shall be un- 
lawful for any employer in such occupation to employ a minor at 
less wages than are specified or required in or by such order. 

Sec, 15. Any conference may make a separate inquiry into and 
report on any branch of any occupation, and the board may make 
a separate order affecting any branch of any occupation. 

Sec. 16. The board shall from time to time investigate and 
ascertain whether or not employers in the District of Columbia 
are observing and complying with its orders, and shall report to 
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5 counsel of the District of Columbia all violations 
act. 

Sec. 17. All questions of fact arising under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act shall, except as otherwise herein provided, be 
determined by the board, and there shall be no appeal from the 
decision of the board on any such question of fact; but there shall 
be a right of appeal from the board to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia from any ruling or holding on a question of 
law included or embodied in any decision or order of the board; 
and, on the same question of law, from such court to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. In all such appeals the 
corporation counsel shall appear for and represent the board. 

Sec. 18. Whoever violates this act, whether an employer or his 
agent, or the director, officer, or agent of any corporation, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
$100 or by imprisonment not less than 10 days nor more than 3 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 19. Any employer and his agent, or the director, officer, or 
agent of any corporation, who discharges or in any other manner 
discriminates against any employee because such employee has 
served or is about to serve on any conference, or has testified or 
is about to testify, or because such employer believes that said em-. 
ployee may serve on any conference or may testify in any investi- 
gation or proceeding under or relative to this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100. 

Sec. 20. Any act which, if done or omitted to be done by any 
agent or officer or director acting for such employer, would con- 
stitute a violation of this act, shall also be held to be a violation 
by the employer and subject such employer to the liability pro- 
vided for by this act. 

Sec. 21. Prosecutions for violations of this act shall be on in- 
formation filed in the police court of the District of Columbia by 
the corporation counsel. 

Sec. 22. If any woman worker is paid by her employer less than 
the minimum wage to which she is entitled under or by virtue of 
an order of the board, she may recover in a civil action the full 
amount of such minimum wage, less any amount actually paid to 
her by the employer, together with such reasonable attorney's 
fees as may be allowed by the court; and any agreement for her 
to work for less than such minimum wage shall be no defense to 
such action. 

Sec. 23. This act shall be known as the “District of Columbia 
minimum-wage law.” The purposes of the act are to protect the 
women and minors of the District from conditions detrimental to 
their health and morals, resulting from wages which are inade- 
quate to maintain decent standards of living; and the act in each 
of its provisions and in its entirety shall be interpreted to effectuate 
these purposes. 


Merited Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, it was 
with profound respect and admiration for the thoughtfulness 
of our great statesman and scholar, Hon. JOHN RANKIN, that 
I heard the Clerk read the resolution in the House Wednes- 
day on the death of Italy’s scientific hero Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. The consummated thought is a pungent reminder, as 
the author undoubtedly intended it to be, that “Peace hath 
her victories, no less renowned than War.” 

The magnificent achievements of this great Italian in the 
peaceful arts may well challenge the epochal deeds of war- 
riors, though unfortunately often in the literature of dy- 
namos and color their contributions receive the greater 
credit. 

It is true that Marconi but built on the accumulated wis- 
dom and discoveries of Professor Henry in America, Lord 
Kelvin and Clerk Maxwell in England, but so did Darwin, 
Huxley, and Edison. No invention springs full grown from 
the brain of any one man. But it remained for Marconi 
to breathe scientific life and purpose into electric waves and 
give us telegraphic communication. To his credit, therefore, 
the senator had the wireless telegraph, the directed beam, 
wireless microwave or ultra short-wave radio, and the first 
commercial wireless service across the Atlantic. Just before 
his death he was at work on television with ultra short 
waves. 
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All the credit in life saving that he may have earned never 
touched his emotions as did that crowd of survivors who 
went to his hotel in New York after the Titanic disaster in 
1913 and cheered him for his invention. That was a demon- 
stration. 

Apostle of peaceful pursuits, the late Senator Marconi 
deserves the encomiums that are his today. He left a heri- 
tage in the world of science that has brought personal honor 
to him, to his country, and to the world. That world and 
international relations are better because of Marconi’s pres- 
ence and his contributions. 

As the poet says: 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


Major Oil Companies Indicted for Conspiracy to 
Violate the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, sometime ago 
I spoke on the importance of the Department of Justice 
proceeding by criminal action to secure compliance with the 
Federal antitrust laws. Grand jury investigations, followed 
by indictments against the conspirators if the evidence war- 
rants, and open trial before a petit jury is the only method 
that will put the fear of the law into the hardened hearts 
of the monopolists. 

MADISON, WIS., INDICTMENT OF OIL MONOPOLISTS 

In my previous address of July 6, I complimented the 
Department of Justice on its activity before a Federal grand 
jury at Madison, Wis. In that statement I quoted at length 
from the first oil indictment returned by that grand jury 
on July 28, 1936—United States against Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) et al., no. 11296. This first indictment set forth 
a gigantic scheme of pool buying of surplus gasoline to bring 
about an increase in prices to the public and squeeze the 
independent oil wholesaler out of business. 

Mr. Speaker, that first indictment of July 28, 1936, will 
go to trial at Madison, Wis., on October 4, 1937. That trial 
will mark a great victory for liberty-loving American people, 
The evidence of conniving and conspiracy will then be 
bared to the whole world. The people will be able to see 
these grasping monopolizers in their true light. 

It is to the interest of the American people generally 
that this first case be tried promptly. Buying pools to raise 
prices in oil or any other industry must be stopped if the 
public is to be protected. 

GRAND JURY INVESTIGATIONS CAN GET AT THE TRUTH 

And I pointed out the crying need on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts for grand-jury investigations of the oil 
industry similar to the one conducted by the Department 
of Justice before the Federal grand jury of the western 
district of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., in 1936. If such 
grand jury action is not taken soon there will be no inde- 
pendents left; in fact, the situation on the Pacific coast 
today is that the independent wholesalers have been 
squeezed out of the business. The malpractices of the 
major oil companies on the west coast are almost com- 
mon knowledge; the States are helpless to proceed for lack 
of jurisdiction as the headquarters of the major oil com- 
panies are not within the State borders When a State 
does bring court action or start an investigation the major 
oil companies hide behind their interstate character of 
doing business to avoid testifying or submitting the evi- 
dence from their records. Only Federal grand juries can 
do a complete job of investigating and piecing together the 
essential evidence. 


THE SECOND WISCONSIN GRAND JURY OIL CONSPIRACY INDICTMENT 

Today I should like to discuss the second indictment re- 
turned by the Federal grand jury at Madison, Wis., on 
November 6, 1936. This indictment is styled United States 
of America v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., et al. (No. 
11342). In addition to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., the 
indictment includes the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and 18 
other corporations as coconspirators and 46 individuals, most 
of them officers or agents of the conspiring oil companies. 
THE INDEPENDENT OIL MARKETER AND CONSUMER HAVE MUCH AT STAKE 

On the successful completion and trial of this second 
case hinges the fate of the independent oil marketer. From 
his standpoint it is too bad that this case cannot be tried 
first. But the welfare of the general public does come first. 
However, success in trying the first case will spur the De- 
partment of Justice to speed up trial of this second case. 

This second case, which we might style the Socony case”, 
unveils in the indictment a gigantic conspiracy to put the 
independent oil jobber out of business by fixing his margins 
at a figure below his operating cost. The Socony case 
applies only to the Midwestern area and alleges that each 
defendant major oil company either directly or through sub- 
Sidiary or affiliated companies markets gasoline in some or 
all of the 10 States therein. The indictment further sets 
forth that the defendant major oil companies together con- 
trolled, manufactured, shipped, and sold, largely in inter- 
state commerce, more than 85 percent of all gasoline dis- 
tributed yearly in the Midwestern area. 

THE SOCONY CASE PRESENTS A VIVID PICTURE 

The indictment in this Socony case gives a very clear pic- 
ture of the situation existing in the oil industry that dis- 
tinguishes it from other lines of business and which makes 


it so difficult for an independent marketer to compete. The 


profits made by major oil companies in their producing, 
refining, and pipe-line departments are partially used to off- 
set losses created in their marketing departments. Inde- 
pendent marketers who are not fortified by profits from 
other branches find this competition dealing them a death- 
blow. But to get back to the Socony indictment. It de- 
scribes in paragraph 6 the method by which the major oil 
companies parallel distribution. The paragraph reads: 


Each of said defendant major oil companies throughout the 
period covered by this indictment has distributed and marketed 
gasoline in said Midwestern area in the manner following, that is 
to say: Each has owned or leased, and has operated or controlled 
the operation of, large numbers of retail service stations through 
which gasoline is sold directly to consumers. Each has usually 
delivered gasoline to such retail service stations by tank truck 
or tank wagon from its bulk storage plants conveniently located 
to supply the retail stations in the various local marketing areas, 
said bulk storage plants being supplied with gasoline by tank cars 
principally from the refineries of the respective defendant major 
oil companies. Each has also sold and distributed large quantities 
of gasoline from the same or similar bulk storage plants to nu- 
merous independent retailers or dealers owning or operating retail 
service stations, said gasoline being usually sold to such inde- 
pendent dealers under supply contracts. In addition to selling 
through company owned or controlled retail service stations, and 
to independent dealers, each of said defendant major oil com- 
panies, with the exception of defendant Standard of Indiana, has 
sold gasoline in large quantities in tank car lots to jobbers. 


OIL JOBBERS 


In the next paragraph the methods in use by independent 
oil jobbers, their position in the market, and other matters 
relating thereto are described as follows: 


Jobbers usually own and operate bulk-storage plants con- 
veniently located so as to serve by their tank trucks or tank 
wagons retail service stations either owned or operated by them, 
or independently owned or operated, in the various retail mar- 
keting areas served by them. Approximately 50 percent of all 
gasoline distributed to retail service stations in said midwestern 
area is distributed by or through jobbers. There are in excess 
of 4,000 jobbers of gasoline doing business in the States com- 
prising the aforesaid midwestern area. Great numbers of said 
jobbers have been engaged in the distribution of gasoline during 
the period covered by this indictment and for many years prior 
thereto, and their investments in capital assets have been and 
are substantial. 


But the charge of the conspiracy itself. That really goes 
into the history of the combination that has been erected 
in our Middle West to put these independent jobbers, who 
have been selling 50 percent of the petroleum products, out 
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of business. A similar combination put our independent 
jobbers out of business on the Pacific coast, and had not 
the Department of Justice acted, or if it should now fail, 
the end of the independent oil jobber in the Middle West can 
be seen. 

The first count in this Socony indictment alleges an un- 
lawful combination and conspiracy to regulate, and to fix 
and make uniform, the amounts of guaranteed margins to 
be allowed to jobbers in the sale of gasoline, and a con- 
tinuing combination and conspiracy to regulate and narrow 
these margins. The indictment charges that in so doing 
the defendants unlawfully eliminated, restricted, and sup- 
pressed competition among themselves in the solicitation of 
jobber accounts and in the sale of gasoline to jobbers, and 
that they unlawfully regulated and restricted the ability of 
said jobbers to compete in the sale of gasoline. 


HOW THE MAJORS CONSPIRED 


The means whereby the conspiracy charged in count 1 
of this Socony indictment was carried out is best described 
by paragraphs 13, 14, and 15 of the indictment, which read 
as follows: 


Commencing in 1931, numerous private meetings have been held 
by representatives of defendant major oil companies at which, 
among other things, the subject of jobber-guaranteed margins in 
the aforesaid midwestern area has been discussed and debated 
for the purpose and with the effect of arriving at agreements and 
understandings whereby the same were arbitrarily fixed and made 
uniform. Such meetings have been held at frequent intervals 
in each of the years 1931 to 1936, inclusive, usually at Chicago, 
III., at the Blackstone Hotel, the exact number and times and 
places of holding all of said meetings being to the grand jurors 
unknown. Said meetings have usually been attended by the 
following persons, and other representatives and employees of 
defendant major oil companies to the grand jurors unknown, each 
representing and acting for his company or its affiliated companies. 
Each of the individuals named as defendant therein, and C. B. 
McCollough, W. H. Ware, and R. D. Mering, representing Socony- 
Vacuum; R. A. Raupaugh, representing Standard of Indiana; P, M. 
Miskell (now deceased), representing Cities Service, Empire and 
Cities Service Oil; George J. Woods, representing Continental; 
R. R. Johnston and G. R. Nutty (mow deceased), representing 
Gulf; J. G. Sinclair and Frank E. McSweeney, representing Shell; 
Adolph H. Sus and Ferrin McMahon, representing Sinclair; D, 8. 
Wixson and Walter J. Herr, representing Mid-Continent; H. A. 
Trower, N. S. Moon, E. M. Kelly, and John A. , represent- 
ing Phillips; H. B. Carpenter, y ete Ohio Oil; Joseph F. 
Adams, representing Barnsdall; C. S. Smith, representing National; 
Bernard L. Majewski, representing Deep Rock; C. W. MacKay, rep- 
resenting Marathon; and Martin G. Peeters, representing Wadhams. 

Each of said individuals, including each of said individual de- 
fendants, has attended one or more of said meetings and has 
participated actively in the discussions had and agreements and 
understandings arrived at therein. Defendant Charles E. Arnott 
has usually called and has usually acted as chairman of said 


to be allowed to jobbers in said midwestern areas were agreed 
upon, fixed, and made uniform, and arbitrarily changed from time 
to time by agreements, und and concerted action, 
and have thereby been continuously regulated by defendants dur- 
ing the period of time aforesaid. 

or about December 1934, by agreement made and concerted 
action taken pursuant to and in the course of said continuing 
combination and conspiracy, said guaranteed margins to be allowed 
to jobbers in said midwestern area were uniformly fixed at 5% 
cents below the prevailing normal retail prices, subject to the re- 
duction therefrom of one-half of the amount by which at any time 
the differential between the basic tank-car price to the jobber (as 
uniformly defined in said jobber supply contracts) and the normal 
retail price might be less than 5½ cents. Said agreement has from 
time to time been renewed and reaffirmed at similar meetings held 
by defendants throughout the year 1935 and in the year 1936, and 
has continued in effect down to the date of the presentation of 
this indictment. 

HOW THE OIL MAJORS SET UP THEIR NEFARIOUS SCHEME 

The second count of the Socony indictment alleges an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy to regulate and to fix 
and make uniform the essential terms and provisions of 
jobber supply contracts. The means used to effectuate the 
conspiracy thus charged is best outlined in paragraphs 21, 22, 
and 23 of the indictment, which reads: 

Commencing in 1931, numerous private meetings have been held 
by representatives of defendant major oil companies at which the 
terms and provisions of jobber supply contracts have been discussed 
and debated for the purpose and with the effect of arriving at 
agreements and understandings whereby the same were arbitrarily 


determined upon and made uniform. Such meetings have been 
held at frequent intervals in each of the years 1931 to 1936, inclu- 
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sive, usually at Chicago, Ill, at the Blackstone Hotel, the exact 
number and times and places of holding all of said meetings being 
to the grand jurors unknown. Said meetings have usually been 
attended by the following persons and other representatives and 
employees of defendant major oil companies to the grand jurors 
unknown, each representing and acting for his company or its 
affiliated companies: Each of the individuals named as defendants 
herein and C. B. McCollough, W. H. Ware, and R. D. Mering, repre- 
senting Socony-Vacuum; R. A. Rapaugh, representing Standard of 
Indiana; P. M. Miskell (now deceased), representing Cities Service, 
Empire, and Cities Service Oil; J. Woods, represen 
Continental; R. R. Johnston and G. R. Nutty (now deceased), rep- 
Gulf; J. G. Sinclair and Frank E. McSweeney, representing 
Shell; Adolph H. Sus and Ferrin McMahon, representing Sinclair; 
D. S. Wixson and Walter J. Herr, representing Mid-Continent; H. A. 
Trower, N. S. Moon, E. M. Kelly, and John A. Getgood, representing 
Phillips; H. B. Carpenter, representing Ohio Oil; Joseph F. Adams, 
representing Barnsdall; C. S. Smith, representing National; Bernard 
L. Majewski, representing Deep Rock; C. W. MacKay, representing 
Marathon; and Martin G. Peeters, representing Wadhams. 

Each of said individuals, including each of said individual defend- 
ants, has attended one or more of said meetings and has partici- 
pated actively in the discussions had and agreements and under- 
standings arrived at therein. Defendant Charles E. Arnott has 
usually called and has usually acted as chairman of said meetings. 
At said meetings the essential terms and provisions of said jobber- 
supply contracts were agreed upon and made uniform, and arbi- 
trarily changed from time to time by agreements, understandings, 
and concerted action, and have thereby been continuously regu- 
lated by defendants during the period of time aforesaid. 

Thus, in addition to the agreements and concerted action with 
respect to jobber-guaranteed margins as set forth in count 1 hereof, 
defendants during the period of time aforesaid have from time to 
en Erea agreed upon and adopted by concerted action the 

owing: 

(a) Uniform provisions in said jobber contracts limiting the 
length of time of such jobber contracts to 1 year, subject to auto- 
matic renewal unless canceled before a specified period (likewise 
agreed upon and made uniform) prior to the expiration date. 

(b) Uniform provisions for determining the basic price to the 
jobbers, usually that such basic price should be the average spot- 
market price, determined by averaging the high and low spot- 
market prices for gasoline of comparable octane rating published 
by Platt’s Oilgram, for the Tulsa, Okla., market, and by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce on the date of shipment. 

(c) Uniform provisions to the effect that all gasoline should be 
sold only on the basis of all-rail delivered prices, f. o. b. Tulsa, Okla. 
irrespective of the actual origin of the gasoline or method of its 
transportation. 

(d) Uniform provisions fixing minimum prices to jobbers. 

(e) Uniform provisions to the effect that the guaranteed margins 
allowed to jobbers should automatically and uniformly change in 
accordance with changes in discounts allowed to dealers. 

(f) Uniform provisions for the minimum and maximum monthly 
and annual gasoline requirements of the jobber. 

(g) Prohibitions against the inclusion in said jobber contracts 
of any guaranty of protection to the jobber against local price cuts 
(it usually being agreed and understood that such so-called local 
protection might be given only voluntarily by the refiner in the 
latter’s discretion and apart from the contract with the jobber). 


TIGHTENING THE KNOT 


The third count of the Socony indictment alleges an unlaw- 
ful combination and conspiracy to regulate and make uniform 
their practices and policies with respect to jobbers. Para- 
graphs 29, 30, 31, and 32 best describe the means used to 
effectuate this purpose. These read as follows: 


Commencing in 1931 numerous private meetings have been held 
by representatives of defendant major oil companies at which 
the practices and policies of said companies affecting jobbers have ` 
been discussed and debated for the purpose and with the effect 
of arriving at agreements and understandings whereby the same 
were arbitrarily determined upon and made uniform. Such meet- 
ings have been held at frequent intervals in each of the years 
1931 to 1936, inclusive, usually at Chicago, II., at the Blackstone 
Hotel, the exact number and times and places of holding all of 
said meetings being to the grand jurors unknown. Said meetings 
have usually been attended by the following persons and other 
representatives and employees of defendant major oil companies 
to the grand jurors unknown, each representing and acting for 
his company or its affiliated companies: Each of the individuals 
named are defendants herein, and C. B. McCollough, W. H. Ware, 
and R. D. Mering, representing Socony-Vacuum; R. A. Raupaugh, 
representing Standard of Indiana; P, M. Miskell (now deceased), 
representing Cities Service, Empire, and Cities Service Oil; George 
J. Woods, representing Continental; R. R. Johnston and G. R. 
Nutty (now deceased), representing Gulf; J. G. Sinclair and Frank 
E. McSweeney, representing Shell; Adolph H. Sus and Ferrin 
McMahon, representing Sinclair; D. S. Wixson and Walter J. Herr, 
representing Mid-Continent; H. A. Trower, N. S. Moon, E. M. Kelly, 
and John A. Getgood, representing Phillips; H. B. Carpenter, rep- 
resenting Ohio Oil; Joseph F. Adams, representing Barnsdall; C. S. 
Smith, representing National; Bernard L. Majewski, representing 
Deep Rock; C. W. MacKay, representing Marathon; and Martin G. 
Peeters, representing Wadhams. 
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Each of said individuals, including said individual defendants, 
has attended one or more of said meetings and has participated 
actively in the discussions had and agreements and understandings 
arrived at therein. Defendant Charles E. Arnott has usually called 
and has usually acted as chairman of said meetings. At said meet- 
ings important practices and policies affecting jobbers were con- 
certedly adopted and made uniform, and were arbitrarily changed 
from time to time by agreements, understandings, and concerted 
action, and have thereby been continuously regulated by defend- 
ants during the period of time aforesaid. 

Thus, in addition to the agreements and concerted action with 
respect to jobber guaranteed margins, as set forth in count I here- 
of, and the other essential provisions of jobber contracts as set 
forth in count II hereof, and largely in order to support and rein- 
force the agreements and understandings set forth in said counts, 
defendants during the period of time aforesaid have from time to 
time unlawfully entered into and carried out agreements and 
understandings as follows: 

a. To refrain from taking on new jobber accounts or from taking 
on new jobber accounts under contracts providing for guaranteed 
margins. 

b. To refrain from converting jobber accounts handling un- 
branded gasoline to jobber accounts handling branded gasoline 
unless guaranteed margins were not allowed. 

c. To refrain from converting retail dealers or groups of retail 
dealers to a jobber basis. 

d. To refrain from converting any jobbers to commission agents. 

e. To refrain from converting any jobbers to dealers. 

f. To refrain from converting jobber accounts handling branded 
gasoline to jobber accounts handling unbranded gasoline, unless 
the accounts thus converted were “ethical”; that is to say, unless 
the jobbers involved maintained the refiners’ retail prices. 

g. To refrain from selling to jobbers handling unbranded gaso- 
line unless such jobbers were “ethical” as aforesaid. 

h. To refrain from leasing facilities from jobbers previously 
under contract with competitors and from employing such jobbers 
as commission agents. 

i. To refrain from soliciting jobber accounts in areas where the 
refiner had marketing facilities of its own. 

j. To refrain from accepting new jobber accounts in so-called 
depressed-price areas. 

k. To refrain from selling gasoline to so-called “cut price” job- 
bers, i. e., jobbers who failed to maintain refiners’ prices. 

1. To require each jobber to deal exclusively with one refiner. 
m. To require each jobber to refrain from soliciting dealers of 
other defendant major oil companies. 

n. Limiting the amounts of local protection, 1. e., protection 
against depressed retail prices, which might be given to a jobber. 

o. To refrain from giving any local protection on third-grade 

asoline. 

. Further to support and reinforce the aforementioned agree- 
ments and understandings affecting jobbers, defendants have 
throughout the period conspired to fix and make uniform com- 
missions allowed company agents selling gasoline on commission 
basis in competition with jobbers. 


It may be appropriate to mention that a second grand 
jury at Madison, Wis., also heard evidence of the con- 
spiracy to put the independent oil jobbers out of business 
and on December 22, 1936, returned two indictments very 
similar to those referred to above. The numbers of these 
cases are 11364 and 11365. 

I cannot close these remarks without again compliment- 
ing the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice on 
its new method of enforcing the antitrust laws. Once the 
merry monopoly men understand that the Federal Govern- 
ment is through with consent-decree gestures in antitrust 
cases and means to invoke the criminal sections, it will not 
take long to stamp out monopoly. 


Nazi Activities in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a number of inquiries have 
been made requesting that I be good enough to give specific 
names and addresses of leaders in the districts of Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Waterbury, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn. 

Always willing to comply with reasonable requests, I find 
in my files the following leaders and Nazi agitators in the 
places heretofore mentioned, namely: 
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Staten Island, N. Y.: George Nebbe, of 21 Gifford Lane, 
Staten Island, leader of Staten Island bund; Hans Oster- 
mann, of Staten Island, Nazi agitator and alien; William 
Mettin, of Staten Island, Nazi agitator and alien. 

Waterbury, Conn.: Frederick Kreuzer, medical doctor of 
Waterbury, leader of the bund. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Charles Jaeger, president of Bridgeport 
Metal Goods, and purchasing agent for scrap iron for Ger- 
many, leader of the bund. 

Stamford, Conn.: Carl Johannsen, storm troop leader, of 
Stamford; George Scoville, working for Connecticut District 
of American Drug, bund leader. 

New Haven, Conn.: Eberhardt Von Nasse, of New Haven, 
bund leader and youth leader, employed by North German 
Lloyd. 


Nazi-ism and Communism Are Two Peas in a Pod— 
Both Are Indigestible to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
paper accounts of Camp Nordland and the reports on the 
activities at the camp now coming in to me from residents 
of Sussex County, N. J., where Nordland is located, lead me 
to believe that the whole “show”, with its swastikas, its 
goose-stepping, and the waving of Nazi emblems, should not 
be tolerated here. It is un-American; it is not conducive 
of American patriotism, and certainly it would not be toler- 
ated in any other country in the world. 

I understand that the German-American Volksbund, 
which sponsors Nordland and similar camps, has in itself 
a few worth-while purposes, among which are “a more 
abundant life” and “a destruction of communism.” On the 
other hand, the German-American Volksbund exists in 
America under American laws and American customs, and 
consequently should attempt to achieve its ideals in an 
American way. 

Instead of flying the Nazi flags, it should fly only Ameri- 
can flags. Instead of displaying the swastikas, it should dis- 
play only the American eagles. Instead of singing German 
folk songs in the German tongue, it should sing the Ameri- 
can songs in our native tongue. Instead of purchasing only 
half of the beer consumed at the camps in the United 
States, it should purchase all of it here. Instead of paying 
respect and allegiance to only Herr Hitler, it should pay 
respect and allegiance to George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, or any other beloved and respected American. And, 
more important than all of this, instead of training its chil- 
dren at these camps to be Hitler worshipers, it should train 
them to be God-fearing Americans; for, after all, these chil- 
dren will grow up with Americans in America and will later 
on also want to be real Americans. When these same chil- 
dren grow into manhood and womanhood, they will want to 
take their part as players on the American stage, paying 
allegiance to only American laws and American customs and 
enjoying the rights and privileges of American institutions. 
If they are brought up in any other way, they may find 
themselves in the position of a man or woman without a 
country. 

As for Camp Nordland, I understand that, in addition to 
the Nazi flags and the swastikas, there were also various 
signs, printed in German, posted about, two of which, trans- 
lated in English, mean “Raise the flags and get together” 
and “Be united and German in spirit.” Such signs might 
be worthy emblems in Germany, but in this country we 
should expect to see something more American. Then, too, 
in one of the recreation halls of Camp Nordland was a large 
picture of Hitler, yet at no place could there be found a 


- 
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picture of the President of the United States, which, with 
the other things already mentioned by me, makes me won- 
der just what is the purpose of the camp and the organiza- 
tion which it fosters. Certainly it is not respectful to the 
Government which protects it, nor is it conducive of true 
American ideals and customs. Yet the camp was welcomed 
to Sussex County without any apparent investigation of its 
purposes by the State senator from Sussex County. In fact, 
the contract or deed for the property was drawn in the 
State senator’s law office. But after he discovered he had 
made an unpopular move he was reported to have said, 
among other things, that he “was convinced the organiza- 
tion is not fostering un-American ideas.” If this statement 
is true, then why is not the bund satisfied to achieve its 
aims with the help and assistance of only the Star-Spangled 
Banner and the American eagle, rather than have our flag 
and our emblem always coupled with the Nazi flag and the 
swastika? 

Almost simultaneously with the welcoming statement from 
the State senator came one equally assuring from the junior 
United States Senator from New Jersey. Another interest- 
ing feature is the fact that the camp’s liquor license was 
granted by the Andover Township Committee, which, along 
with the senator from Sussex County and the junior United 
States Senator from New Jersey, are all members of the 
Democratic Party. This, of course, may only be a political 
coincidence, but at least it is unfortunate that the New 
Jersey statesmen who had to make these favorable com- 
ments of the bund and committed these acts in assisting 
the bund in their Nazi show had to do so without first in- 
vestigating the thing thoroughly. A least they might have 
checked with the people of Sussex County to determine 
whether a Nazi camp was welcome there, for, from what I 
can learn from the people in that county, it is anything but 
welcome. 

I, for one, not only disapprove of what went on there on 
Sunday, July 17, but I am also forced to be so suspicious of 
the purposes for which the camp was started that I have 
joined those who are pressing for the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 282 in the House of Representatives—a resolu- 
tion to investigate un-American activities in the United 
States—and in addition have asked certain members of the 
New Jersey Legislature to introduce in that legislature a reso- 
lution to investigate Camp Nordland. I have the promise 
that such a resolution will be introduced. Furthermore, it 
might be advisable for Mr. D. Frederick Burnett, Commis- 
sioner, Alcoholic Beverage Control Department, to look into 
the possibility of liquor violations at the camp. 

We must make certain, however, that in our zeal to criticize 
the happenings at such camps as Nordland and in any in- 
vestigation of such matters that we do not overlook or lessen 
our fight against the bund’s arch enemy, which perhaps is 
the greatest enemy to America today, and that is com- 
munism. But we must fight communism in the customary 
American way, not with swastikas and a show of goose- 
stepping. Nor must we fight nazi-ism with the aid and as- 
sistance of individuals who might themselves be guilty of 
communistic sympathies. 

Communism to me, Mr. Speaker, is the greatest threat we 
have in this country. It is alive in almost every State in the 
Union. It is eating into our Government and into our insti- 
tutions as a termite eats into a piece of wood. Most of our 
economic unrest today is caused by it. The C. I. O. is so 
alive with communistic agitators that even John L. Lewis 
may be alarmed. It has made so much headway in late 
years that as recently as March 21 of this year K. R. Red- 
mill, writing from Moscow in the Communist International 
Magazine No. 2, praised the “work of Communists in the 
General Motors strike” at Detroit and Flint, Mich. “During 
the entire strike”, he said, “Communists were acting in a 
leading role. They conducted many-sided work in helping 
strikers, collected money, and carried out demonstrations of 
Solidarity.“ 

At Hersheytown the C. I. O. flag was placed above the 
American flag; red“ parodies of our national anthem have 
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been published and distributed among C. I. O. strikers; “red” 
fiyers training for duty in Spain have been taught to fiy 
at Bennett Air Field at New York City. Many of our Fed- 
eral bureaus, notably the Labor Department and the Works 
Progress Administration, are honeycombed with radicals of 
all hues; even some State governments, notably Michigan, 
are so radical it is nauseating. 

In the C. I. O. many of the leaders are out-and-out “reds.” 
For example, John Anderson, who was the Communist can- 
didate for Governor of Michigan in 1934, today is among 
the foremost of the C. I. O. agitators; another is Nat 
Ganly, a national figure in the Communist organization and 
instructor at the “red” Peoples’ School at Detroit, who has 
only recently been active in many of the C. I. O. strikes. 
Other leaders active in recent labor disorders are William 
Z. Foster, Frank L. Palmer, Powers Hapgood, Sol C. Wald- 
baun, Philip Murray, Alex Bittleman, Pat Toohey, Walter 
and Victor Reuther, Rose Pessetta, John Brophy, Jack 
Stachel, Sidney Hillman, and the three well-dressed hall- 
room dandies of the Workers’ Alliance, Lasser, Cook, and 
Spain, Many other names can be supplied, but these are a 
few who will bear watching at all times. When any one of 
them appears at any place we may expect trouble. 

The Nazi movement in the United States should be looked 
into, but it is only a sideshow in comparison to that being 
staged by the Communists in America, Even in one small 
section in New York City there are more “reds” than there 
are Nazis in the entire United States. 

Both are dangerous, however, both un-American, both 
should be thoroughly sifted. I, for one, if I could have my 
way, would start cleaning house immediately; start with a 
real red-hot congressional investigation conducted by fear- 
less and true American statesmen. 

After such an investigating committee had thoroughly 
washed our un-American linen, then we should send our 
alien “reds” back from whence they came and tell Soviet 
Russia and Herr Hitler that we are sick near unto death 


of their international meddling, and, in addition, let us 


inform them in good old-fashioned American language that 


America means business, that we still have a true democ- - 


Tacy, and that we intend to keep it as a true democracy. 
If we will once and for all take a firm stand in these un- 
American activities, we will not continue to be a cat’s-paw 
for every newfangled foreign idea that any European power 
can conceive of. 

In closing I wish to say that I am 100 percent in favor of 
the passing of the Dies resolution to investigate un-Ameri- 
can activities and that if it should not pass in this session 
I will do whatever I can to see that one passes in the next 
session, even if I have to introduce it myself. 


Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers Commends Ludlow 
War-Referendum Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the most impressive 
testimonials so far offered in behalf of my war-referendum 
peace resolution (H. J. Res. 199) has just come to me from a 
military man of great distinction. 

Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, retired, has examined my 
proposed constitutional war-referendum amendment care- 
fully- and, after giving it his thoughtful consideration, he 
writes to me to say that he would like to commend the pro- 
posal as being sensible and desirable and as “a practicable 
step for our people to take.” 


| 
| 
| 
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He feels strongly that “we must adopt and try out some 
new plan” to keep America out of war. He finds merit ina 
referendum on war and says: 


We voters as a whole can never be subjected to such a concentrated 
propaganda as may fall on the fewer than 500 men in Congress. 


The man who offers this testimony in behalf of House 
Joint Resolution 199 is not a pacifist in the ordinary sense 
of that word but is one of the most distinguished officers of 
the United States Army who has seen service in all of the 
wars of the last 40 years or more. Born in Tennessee in 
1866, he was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1883. 

When he was retired in 1930 he closed a brilliant career 
of active service of almost 47 years as a cavalry and artil- 
lery officer in both hemispheres. He had the unusual for- 
tune to win the coveted star of a general three times—in 
the Philippines as chief of the Philippine Constabulary, with 
the rank of brigadier general, United States Army; in 
France a promotion to brigadier general while commanding 
a line regiment of field artillery in battle; and later when 
designated in 1927 as Inspector General with the rank of 
major general. He was the Inspector General of the United 
States Army when he reached retiring age. 

CROIX DE GUERRE AND DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


France awarded him the Croix de Guerre and our Gov- 
ernment awarded him the Distinguished Service Medal with 
the following citation: 


For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. As 
commander of the Seventy-sixth Field Artillery he was a material 
factor in stemming the tide of the enemy’s advance during the 
Second Battle of the Marne. Subsequently, upon being promoted 
to the grade of brigadier general, he displayed marked leadership 
and high military attainments in command of the Fifth Field 
Artillery Brigade in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 


His earlier military experience included field service in 
1890 against the Northern Cheyenne Indians in the ghost 
dance disturbances in Montana; the arduous winter cam- 
paign under General Miles in Montana and the Dakotas in 
1890 and 1891; service in Cuba during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; and as chief of the Philippine Constabulary in 
1914. He was the last member of the West Point class of 
1887 on the active list. 


KNOWS ALL ABOUT WAR 


Here is a man who knows all about war and whose ripe 
experience in command of battle troops and in high military 
administrative capacities qualifies him to give a well-con- 
sidered opinion on House Joint Resolution 199, which pro- 
poses to transfer the war-making power from Congress to 
the people, who have to suffer and, if need be, to die and to 
bear the awful burdens and griefs of war. By unanimous 
consent of the House, I present for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the letter I have received from General 


Rivers. It is as follows: 
New Yore, July 25, 1937. 
Hon. Lovis LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I have recently had opportunity to study House Joint 
Resolution 199, which proposes a short constitutional amendment 
to the effect that, except in the event of an invasion of the 
United States or its Territorial possessions and attack upon its 
citizens residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war 
shall not become effective until confirmed by a majority of all 
votes cast thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. 

In my long active service as an officer of our Army, I have had 
opportunity for considerable service in wars and active field 
operations—in the later Indian troubles in our West; Santiago, 
in Cuba; the Philippines; and in France, where I had a line-of- 
battle command in all of our so-called major combats. 

Since my retirement from active service I have devoted most 
of my time to the study of the war question and have been, 
naturally, interested in reading of the discussions in Congress 
and in the investigations about war. I have a feeling that I 
would like to write to you and state some of my ideas about your 
proposal as set forth in that House Joint Resolution 199. 

I would like to commend the proposal which you have made 
as sensible and as desirable; also, it appears to me to be a prac- 
ticable step for our people to take. I have had the opportunity 
to read the opinions of a number of persons on your proposition. 
A great majority of those whose judgments I have seen are in 
favor of your proposal. I want to discuss briefly the views of 
several persons who have objections to the plan, 
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First, let me say that I feel strongly that we must adopt and try 
out some new plan; that we must not adhere to our old plan of 
drifting into a war. The main objections to the Ludlow plan refer 
to fears that while we delay to vote a foreign power could attack us. 
Nothing is perfect; but I see no merit in this contention. The two 
oceans and the absence of powerful and aggressive neighbors give 
us ample protection against sudden attack. Again we are told by 
some that it is unwise to place experimental proposals into our 
Constitution. No more vital feature could be added to the Consti- 
tution, where it could not be repealed by the Congress in a moment 
of emotional stress. 

One objection to your plan is that we should do nothing to 
deprive us of the power to take the offensive. This phrase which 
gives expression to the illusion that the offensive is always the best 
defense in war is very popular. This maxim was outmoded in the 
Great War; the war showed that machine guns and the newer rifles 
have given superior power to the defense. Among many illustra- 
tions of this are: Marshal Joffre almost ruined a French army by 
his early attack in the Vosges Mountains region; the tactical meth- 
ods at Gallipoli, the scene of the greatest tragedy and sustained 
bravery in all modern war; Vimy Ridge and Paschendale, and so on. 
The new motor mechanization adds to the power of the defense, 
working rapidly on interior lines with its terrific fire effect. One of 
the newer battlefield theories is to induce your enemy to first attack 
your lines, and then after you have beaten him off attack the enemy 
while he is weary and worn. 

The old theory as to the offensive in war being always the best 
defense is a favorite one with those seeking from the legislators 
additions to our ever-increasing funds allotted for armament in 
our country. To illustrate the feeling of myself, long a resident of 
and a student of the Far East: We are assembling in the North 
Pacific Ocean what I believe is the greatest aggregation of fighting 
ships and combat airplanes the world has ever seen in one spot. 
I feel that by no use of the imagination can one correctly say 
that our battle assemblage in the North Pacific Ocean is required 
for the defense of Alaska, the Hawaiians, the continental United 
States, and the Panama Canal, our normal line of defense in the 
event of a war. (I do not know anyone who believes that we can 
defend the Philippine possessions in the event of a war with a 
western Pacific power, which has a great field army, and one of 
the world’s great, modern battle fleets.) The only method of 
using such & battle armada as we retain in the North Pacific 


As for the attack—in the last war the navies rarely attacked. 
In fact, naval warfare has become a matter of attrition by means 
of the new types of submarines and the new air bombing fleets. No 
longer may a great fleet lie for months in safety in such a place as 
Scapa Flow; they will be compelled to scatter and cruise. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Home Secretary, in speaking of the Lon- 
don area, recently said: “From the most protected community 
this people has become in a few years the most exposed civilized 
community on earth.” 

The voters as a whole can never be subjected to such concen- 
trated propaganda as may fall on the fewer than 500 men in Con- 
gress. The votes of the public are normally cast in secret. The 
radio offers facilities to aid the taking of a referendum in a few 
days’ time. A greater number of people can perhaps be reached by 
the radio than by the press; the radio offers excellent facilities for 
having advocates of both sides of a question explain their views. 
In many cases a delay may be useful in deciding whether or not 
we shall declare war. It is hardly pertinent to make the claim that 
we have learned to beware of propaganda; we must not be too 
optimistic about man’s ability to learn even simple things which 
are to his own benefit. Furthermore, the matter of our going to 
war will soon be decided by men and women who were very young 
at the time of the Great War. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM C. RIVERS, 
Major General, United States Army (retired). 


Westward Migration of 1937 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the presence in the San 
Joaquin Valley and other parts of California of many thou- 
sands of destitute, wandering, homeless families has focused 
national attention on the problems of migratory agricul- 
tural labor and of this modern migration of Americans out 
of the Dust Bowl area into California. 
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This is no mere collection of old-fashioned hoboes. It is 
a migration of whole families, driven from their homes by 
want and privation; and these people are of the purest na- 
tive American stock. 

The present situation is the result, first, of unemploy- 
ment; second, of the differences in relief standards in 
various States; third, of drought conditions, floods, and 
similar natural catastrophes; fourth, of the development of 
large-scale and more or less industrialized agriculture in 
the Nation; and fifth, of depressed conditions among farm 
tenants 


The problem is Federal and not local, and can only be 

sclved by Federal action, in cooperation, of course, with 
| the States. To try to solve it locally would be to aggravate 
conditions in one part of the Nation. The approach to the 
problem must be twofold: First, an earnest attempt to do 
the best we can to relieve the present hardships; and second, 
an attack on its underlying causes. 

Roughly, three things need doing at once: (a) The es- 
tablishment of decent living conditions for migratory labor; 
(b) a Nation-wide agricultural employment service, op- 
erated in connection with Government-operated migratory 
labor camps; (c) Federal participation with the States in 
meeting the problem of transient relief. 

II. CONDITIONS AMONG TRANSIENT PEOPLE IN CALIFORNIA 


Conditions among these wandering people as they exist 
in California, the State which receives by far the largest 
number of them, are probably typical. A few glimpses of 
such conditions are given here: 

The survey found some of the men sleeping on cement floors in 
jails, or on dirty quilts on an unwashed wooden floor in an un- 
ventilated room in a private agency shelter, or on double-decker 
iron bunks without mattresses or bedding in dormitories with 
several hundred others. Some men were securing means consist- 
ing of dry bread or rice and coffee in a shelter or a mission in one 
of the larger cities, or perhaps sharing one dish of beans with 
five others at the back door of a hospital. Some were living at a 
subhuman level in jungles along the river, or near the railroad 
tracks, or out on the desert. Some were panhandling on the 
streets. Many were sick and weary, hungry and bitter. (From a 
1936 survey by the California State Relief Administration.) 

In the summer of 1936 the bureau of tuberculosis of the 
State department of health made a survey among the tran- 
sient workers in Riverside, Imperial, and Kern Counties, Calif. 
Out of 70 families visited, there were 84 cases of tuberculosis 
reported. Nineteen of these cases were between the ages of 
30 and 40, and 15 between the ages of 12 and 18. Of the 
contacts, there were 72 children between the ages of 6 and 
12, 57 between the ages of 12 and 18, and 42 between the ages 
of 18 and 30. 

Therefore, while Californians have felt that there were 
sufficient beds to take care of the tuberculosis problem in the 
State, it will not be possible, in the counties where the migra- 
tion is heaviest, to handle these cases. One county has had 
to double the size of its tuberculosis wards. 

From February to June 1935, when the case load of un- 
attached men aided by the Federal Transit Service in Cali- 
fornia was averaging about 35,000 a month, the State cen- 
tral office requested a weekly report from each unit of the 
men’s bureau with regard to the number of communicable 
diseases reported. ‘The reports for the entire period totaled 
5,436, and of these 4,340 men were afflicted with social dis- 
eases. Three-fourths of the latter cases were so serious that 
they would require extended treatment. 

Most migrants live on roadsides—some in more or less primitive 
trailers, some in tents, others on the bare ground—or in squatter 
camps in shacks built out of any old rubbish, lacking the elements 
of sanitary living. Drinking water often has to be purchased at 
so much per bucket and hauled a distance. Others take water out 
of rivers or irrigation ditches for cooking as well as washing. 
Toilets are either lacking or completely inadequate, and in the 
absence of sanitary outlets dish and laundry water is thrown on 
the ground. Conditions such as cannot but be a menace, 


these 
not only to the migrant families involved but also to the entire 
community in which 2 deplorable pon aons are allowed to pre- 
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With chronic unemployment as a background, the significarce 
of migrations during these drought years is multiplied. In fact, 
leading farm operators have stressed this influx as placing Cali- 
fornia’s chaotic agricultural labor conditions outside the operators’ 
individual or collective responsibility, 

While the addition of these out-of-State migrants to those now 
resident obviously adds to the unsettled employment conditions, 
these persons bring with them equally important but less appar- 
ent problems in settlement, relief, housing, health, and living 
standards with which neither governmental agency nor private 
individual is adequately prepared to cope. The extent of these 
problems, in fact, has hardly been realized, much less attacked in 
a cohesive and intelligently organized manner. (From a paper on 
Drought Refugee and Labor Migration to California in 1936, by 
Edward J. Rowell, published in the Monthly Labor Review (Decem- 
etei of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 


As of this date—July 1937—there are estimated to be 
70,000 Dust Bowl refugees living in San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 
under conditions of unbelievable hardship for themselves and 
of positive danger to the health and social fabric of the 
State of California. 

These 70,000 people are new arrivals, and it is important 
to remember that California agriculture hires at a maxi- 
mum about 150,000 workers in the course of its harvests, that 
W. P. A. laid off approximately 50,000 people in California 
in the summer of 1936 “so that they might take seasonal 
work in agriculture”, that W. P. A. never rehired these 
50,000, and that W. P. A. is attempting at present to reduce 
still further its rolls. Normally, over a period of years there 
has been an unemployment situation among agricultural 
workers in California, the proportion running around 150 
workers for every 100 jobs. When to this is added the 
tremendous influx of migrants plus the lay-offs from W. P. A. 
the problem for California is clearly a staggering one. 

II. A DANGEROUS LABOR SITUATION 

A most important phase of the situation is the strong 
possibility of bitter and possibly violent labor conflict. 
Whenever people in large numbers are forced and allowed to 
live in miserable conditions they naturally have almost noth- 
ing to lose and possibly a good deal to gain from attempts 
to better their conditions and raise their meager incomes 
by strikes. Their very large number, and, again, the very 
misery of their conditions, naturally arouses a very real fear 
in the minds of landowners and farmers who employ sea- 
sonal labor. Antiunion propaganda adds to this feeling. 
More fundamentally, it is almost inevitable that a tre- 
mendous supply of destitute laborers will lead to a forcing 
down of wages, which, in turn, will mean a smaller output 
of work per man-hour. A strike in agriculture is, of course, 
a far more serious matter than one in industry. There are 
three major reasons for this. First, many farmers are 
themselves hard pressed financially and the loss of a portion 
of their crop may be disastrous. Second, crops awaiting 
harvest are often perishable, and a protracted strike may 
entail great and irretrievable loss. Third, the farmer, unlike 
most other producers, does not, except in rare instances, 
have any control over the price at which he is to sell. When 
placed side by side with the even more desperate plight of 
uprooted, penniless, and destitute laborers, the elements of 
a serious struggle are all present. And with so much ex- 
citement over the Nation about the labor situation generally, 
only a tiny spark might set off a serious and tragic con- 
flagration in circumstances of this kind. 

IV. WHAT IS TO BE DONE?—¥IRST 

(A) The establishment of decent living conditions for 
migratory labor. 

That decent living conditions can be provided, that the 
migrating people appreciate them, and that such action 
leads to a great many highly desirable and no undesirable 
results have all been demonstrated in the migratory labor 
camps constructed by the Resettlement Administration in 
California. 

A brief description of the camps is given by Mr. Walter E. 
Packard, of the Resettlement Administration, as follows: 


They are simple affairs, consisting of series of camp sites 30 
feet square, arranged around central and stationary wash trays 
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with hot- and cold-water faucets. Several of these groupings are 
constructed to each camp. Board floors are provided on which 
tents can be pitched. Fast-growing shade trees are planted 
throughout the camps, and pending the time when the trees will 
be large enough to furnish shade, ramadas are provided as 
protection from the direct rays of the sun. A central community 
house serves as a meeting place where gatherings of all kinds are 
held. A baseball diamond and horseshoe courts provide recrea- 
tional outlets for the men. Playgrounds are provided for the 
children. Sewing machines in the community house enable the 
women to mend their clothes. All is managed in a democratic 
fashion by camp committees, which take the responsibility of 
keeping the camps in running order. No feature of the camp 
program has proved to be more startling than has the working 
of these committees. If a family is destitute or in want the 
camp welfare committee sees that the essential needs are provided. 


There is a Government supervisor in charge of each of 
these camps and a nurse is on duty as well, supplied by the 
Public Health Service. People have opportunity to keep 
clean. They have a place where they have an unquestioned 
right to camp and live and are no longer forced to camp 
on someone else’s property, along a roadside, or on the banks 
of a canal. Health can be supervised and cared for. Self- 
respect has returned. Ten cents a day rent is paid for the 
accommodations and camp committees take a major share 
of the responsibility for the upkeep of the place. 

Improvement of the living standards of agricultural work- 
ers, such as takes place among those living in the Reset- 
tlement camps, has several very constructive consequences. 
First, it removes the worst menaces to health and morals. 
Second, it improves the spirit and morale of the people. 
Third, this not only places them in a position to ask for 
better wages but enables the ranchers and farmers to be 
able to afford to pay them better wages. Fourth, certain of 
the farmers are said to be developing a tendency to mingle 
socially with the workers in the camps, which makes, of 
course, for far better feeling and greater understanding be- 
tween the two groups. Finally, under circumstances like 
these, a more capable class of workers is attracted to these 
farm-labor jobs, which in turn sets in motion another up- 
ward spiral of conditions like the one already described. 

Although at first there was some local opposition to the 
establishment of the camps by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, a more recent tendency is for Californians them- 
selves to take similar constructive action, and a strong move- 
ment seems to be on foot within the State to see to it that 
decent accommodations are provided for all migratory agri- 
cultural workers. Public opinion is becoming aroused as it 
has never been aroused before on this great social question. 
The San Francisco Chronicle, for example, remarked edi- 
torially that: 

Armies of migratory workers are living under conditions that 
would not be tolerable in pigpens. The condition is horrifying 
to every humane instinct and a deadly menace to health, not to 
the miserable migrants alone but also the residents of wide areas 
in California. Further, there is being bred a spirit of revolt and 
despair that is a vicious and unnecessary addition to the already 
abundant problem of migratory labor. It is a situation 
in which it will be the best possible politics to lay aside politics 
and meet an emergency that will not wait. 

The problem obviously will not wait. Excellent as the work 
done by the Resettlement Administration has been, it is only 
a tiny drop in the bucket. The three California camps in 
operation accommodate only 500 families. Four more are 
under construction. These will accommodate an additional 
700 families. 

The cost of maintenance and supervision is about $9,000 per 
year percamp. The cost of construction runs between $40,000 
and $80,000, depending upon the type of plumbing facilities, 
sewage disposal, and similar equipment which is used. 

For many reasons there is only one agency in the Nation 
which can properly handle the work of camp supervision or 
coordinate a program for dealing with the problem of migra- 
tory agricultural labor. That agency is the Federal Govern- 
ment. This does not mean that State cooperation and finan- 
cial participation should not be sought. It does mean that 
the problem is interstate and can only be dealt with on an 
‘interstate or Federal basis, 
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California, indeed, is not to be blamed for the fact that she 
has been called upon to shoulder the burden of employing or 
providing relief for thousands of families from other parts of 
the Nation. She is entitled to Federal action on this problem 
that she cannot handle alone. 

But that action cannot be confined to the camps already 
built in California. This problem cannot be solved in the 
State receiving migrants alone. Indeed, the action of the 
Resettlement Administration in rehabilitating families of the 
drought region in sections adjacent to it has probably helped 
California quite as much as the work done within her own 
borders. Until decent living conditions for all migrating 
workers in all States are established, until a system of Gov- 
ernment camps has dotted all portions of the Nation where 
migratory labor is an important factor in agriculture, Cali- 
fornia’s dangers will not be past. 

California needs more migratory labor camps in Cali- 
fornia. She also needs more migratory labor camps in Ari- 
zona, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and many other States. 
Otherwise people in desperate need of work will flock to 
California in even larger numbers than has heretofore been 
the case. 

V. WHAT IS TO BE DONE?—-SECOND 

(B) A Nation-wide agricultural employment service. 

But the provision of decent living conditions alone will not 
solve this problem. Along with them must go a further de- 
velopment of the excellent work already begun by the United 
States Employment Service. 

Farm Placement Service directors are already at work in 
important centers throughout the Nation. District and 
county managers for State and Federal Employment Service 
send in reports to them regarding employment opportunities, 
or the lack of them, in their districts. Such reports include, 
so far as possible, the number of local workers who are 
available, the number of jobs and when they will be open, 
and the number of additional migratory workers who can 
hope for employment there. 

The structure is already set up. What remains to be done 
is to broaden the scope and increase the efficiency of the 
work. This will require an annual appropriation by Con- 
gress of perhaps $100,000 for the Farm Placement Service, 
and it will require the development of one unified employ- 
ment service throughout the Nation. Two important de- 
velopments should also be brought about as speedily as pos- 
sible. If farm employers can gradually be induced to apply 
for labor to the United States Employment Service rather 
than elsewhere, and if the Employment Service can succeed 
in bringing about the voluntary registration of workers for 
employment, then the supply and demand for agricultural 
labor can be coordinated and great good accomplished for 
all concerned. The useful functions of the Government 
labor camps in connection with this should be evident. 

The location of these camps should be determined, obvi- 
ously, on the basis of a careful study of employment oppor- 
tunities in various regions and the routes of movement of 
migratory workers. 

In every camp there should be a Government official in 
charge. He should receive regularly from the Employment 
Service full information as to where and when workers will 
be needed in all regions of the Nation. Bulletins should be 
posted and every effort made to get widespread circulation 
of this information among all migratory workers, Calls for 
additional workers from farmers in a given region could 
thus result in the routing of workers to that region. News 
to the effect that another region already had received all 
the workers it could hire would result, on the other hand, in 
a checking of the flow of workers there. 

A Federal system of clean, simple camps for migratory 
workers, together with a Federal employment service, offers 
the best immediate solution to our very serious problem of 
wandering agricultural workers and their families in 
America. 

The bulk of our migratory people today are not chronic 
itinerants but substantial, earnest American people who 
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have been forced to flee from their former homes by 
drought, flood, unemployment, or some other condition be- 
yond their control. Our ultimate aim should be to assist 
them in every proper way to settle down, perhaps on small 
subsistence farms, in regions where they can obtain work 
on surrounding farms for a considerable portion of the year. 
In this way it may be possible to stem this ebbing and 
flowing tide of migration and to assist a substantial group 
of Americans to follow that way of life—the way of the 
farm—which has formed for so many years the foundation 
of our national life. Already the Resettlement Administra- 
tion is attempting to bring about this result in connection 
with one of its California camps. This effort should have 
the interested attention of everyone who is sincerely con- 
cerned for our country’s future. 
VI. WHAT IS TO BE DONE?—THIED 


(C) Federal participation in meeting the problem of 
transient relief. 

The migratory agricultural labor problem must be dis- 
tinguished from the problem of penniless newcomers seeking 
permanent residence in a new State. This problem con- 
fronts southern California particularly. Insofar as many of 
these newcomers are from farm sections of the Middle West 
who can easily fit into agricultural jobs the two problems 
are somewhat related to one another. But the constant 
influx of uprooted people which has brought to California 
each month an average of about 6,000 persons “in immediate 
need of manual employment” over the entire period of the 
depression can never be met merely by dealing with it as a 
migratory-labor problem. 

This great movement of the people is a phase of the unem- 
ployment problem, a phase of the farm-tenancy problem, and 
of a dozen other large national problems. People do not 
leave home if they can help it. The best thing that could 
happen to California, for example, would be a return of 
better conditions in the “dust bowl” and a raising of relief 
standards or an increase in employment in the Middle West. 

Meanwhile, however, since obviously this problem of a new 
migration of destitute folk is an interstate and therefore 
Federal problem, it seems no more than a matter of justice 
for the Federal Government to participate in the care of these 
people, and nowhere is the necessity of Federal aid more 
apparent than in the matter of medical aid. About one out 
of every nine tubercular patients being cared for at public 
expense in Los Angeles County has been in the State of 
California less than 1 year. Nor does this reveal the true 
extent of the need, for newcomers have every reason to 
conceal the fact that they are afflicted with communicable 
diseases for fear that if they accept county aid they will be 
sent back to the State of their former residence, where, 
frequently, there is nothing to go back to. Unless Federal 
action is taken California and a few other States similarly 
situated are penalized for the very fact that they maintain 
relatively high standards of relief and public health service. 

California faces a problem today almost exactly parallel 
to the problem faced by the United States during the period 
of unlimited immigration into the country, except that Cali- 
fornia’s problem is rendered doubly acute due to the fact that 
a large amount of unemployment exists in that State at the 
present time and due to the further fact that a dispropor- 
tionate number of people in California are persons of ad- 
vanced age who have moved there in recent years. 

Official figures indicate that an average of 6,000 people in 
need of immediate employment or relief have entered the 
State at three border stations in every month of the depres- 
sion years. The census of 1930 showed that California had 
in that year 4.7 percent of the Nation’s population. During 
the past year, however, 12.3 percent of the Nation’s total 
transient population has received aid from the State and 
counties of California. 

The problem of transient people is the Federal phase of 
the unemployment problem and should be a Federal respon- 
sibility. 
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Although employment and business activity have both in- 
creased in California, as in the rest of the Nation, this 
increase has apparently been drawn, as would naturally be 
expected, from that group of unemployed people who have 
managed in the past to keep off the relief rolls and who have, 
as a rule, not been employed by the W. P. A. : 

The case of Los Angeles County is typical and perhaps the 
most serious of any in the State. In that county the board 
of supervisors provided $24,000,000 for direct relief to so- 
called resident indigents for the fiscal year 1937-38. At that 
time the expectation was that there would be an average of 
13,750 resident-indigent cases per month. This figure has 
increased to 16,200 cases, or about 40,000 persons. To make 
matters worse, each relief dollar buys less than it did before. 

Los Angeles County has been for years a concentration 
point for aged people who have moved there to spend their 
declining years. The depression has rendered many of them 
penniless. The operation of the Federal Social Security Act, 
with which California is cooperating, has increased the aver- 
age case load of the Los Angeles County Department of Chari- 
ties for aged aid from 8,000 in the year 1935-36 to 25,000 in 
1936-37; this is entirely exclusive of the classification of 
“resident indigents.” 

In February 1937, 71,549 people were dependent on the 
State relief administration in California. Of these, 44 per- 
cent were in Los Angeles County; and of these 71,549 people, 
58,000 were classified as employables“ and able and willing 
to work, and therefore eligible to W. P. A. employment. 
Some 30,000 had already been examined and investigated and 
were awaiting assignment to W. P. A. 

During the summer of 1936 W. P. A. employment in Cali- 
fornia was cut to its lowest point up to that time, namely, to 
approximately 104,000; this reduction was accomplished be- 
cause something over 50,000 were laid off during the har- 
vesting season to go into agricultural employment. Most of 
these people were never taken back on the W. P. A. and are 
still dependent on direct relief from the State relief ad- 
ministration. Such agricultural employment as may be- 
come seasonally available in 1937 should therefore go to 
this group. 

It is obvious that all of the newcomers to the State, how- 
ever, are ready to accept almost any kind of employment and 
almost any kind of wages. This renders it very, very difficult 
to maintain a decent standard of wages in California and, as 
has already been pointed out, adds tremendously to the relief 
burden of the State and its counties. 

There are a number of sound ways in which the Federal 
Government could discharge its obligation in this matter. 

First. States and counties giving free medical care and 
hospitalization to needy nonresidents could be compensated 
for this service by the Federal Government by a system of 
grants-in-aid on condition that all such persons be given 
proper medical care in the interest of national public health. 
At present there can be no doubt that hundreds of them 
afflicted with communicable diseases are receiving no treat- 
ment at all. This condition obviously constitutes a menace 
to the health of the entire Nation. 

Second. An amendment to the Social Security Act might 
provide Federal grants-in-aid to the States in proportion to 
the number of nonresidents for whom public relief has been 
provided, on condition that the States do not discriminate 
against nonresidents in the matter of relief. 

Third. W.P. A. quotas might be adjusted in such manner 
that nonresidents employed in any State would be charged 
not to the quotas of the State in which they are employed 
but to the State from which they came. 

Fourth. Increased Federal aid could be given to distressed 
areas which contribute most largely to this new westward 
migration. 

All in all, consideration of this problem reemphasizes the 
facts that unemployment is a problem of national scope and 
that a Federal program of constructive public works is vastly 
preferable to “leaving relief to the States and counties.” 
As a matter of fact, California and other States to which 
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transients go would be helped far more if this population 
movement were checked at its source by constructive meas- 
ures than if attempts are made to deal with it exclusively 
within their own borders. California needs Federal aid to 
help meet its nonresident relief problem. But a far more 
constructive approach, from the standpoint of California, 
is Federal action to guide, stabilize, and reduce this whole 
migratory movement. 


VIL GETTING DOWN TO EARTH 


It must be clearly understood that in everything that has 
been said so far in this paper we have been dealing only with 
symptoms and immediate relief of those symptoms and not 
with causes or their correction. 

Basic to this whole problem are two things—unemployment 
and the vast changes going on in agriculture. Particularly 
has the dislocation of agriculture affected this migratory 
movement of our people. In certain sections of the South 
and Middle West conditions of farm tenants have been so 
difficult and precarious that they have simply given up an 
apparently hopeless struggle and moved west. In other sec- 
tions the introduction of tractors and the coming of mass- 
farming methods is causing the replacement of men by 
machines in agriculture; one tenant family does the work of 
four, and the rest go to California. Drought and flood, ero- 
sion and depletion of soil fertility add their toll and, true to 
American habit, the people move west. 

The solution to this more fundamental problem can hardly 
be suggested here except to say that it clearly involves the 
following: (1) Passage of the Norris bill to set up eight re- 
gional conservation authorities over the Nation, (2) exten- 
sion and development of land-use planning, (3) careful gov- 
ernmental control of the development of all lands newly 
brought into cultivation by irrigation or otherwise, (4) an 
increasing use of cooperative methods among small farmers. 


Let Common Sense Prevail—Repeal Capital Gains 
and Losses Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have come before the Con- 
gress today to present to you some facts concerning the 
taxation of capital gains and losses. This tax has had a long 
and infamous history. It has given rise to much adverse 
criticism and has worked continued hardship on our people. 
It is safe to say that no other provision of our revenue act 
has been changed so often or so radically as has the sections 
dealing with capital gains. One internal-revenue official 
recently remarked that he believed 99 percent of the Amer- 
ican tax difficulties grew out of the capital-gains tax. 

Contrary to European experience, we included a tax on 
capital gains in our original income tax of 1913. The jus- 
tification for not following the European custom seemed to 
lie in the mistaken philosophy that this country would never 
experience capital losses but only capital gains. As a matter 
of fact, our income-tax law of 1913 taxed capital gains as 
ordinary income and never even recognized capital losses at 
all. After constant criticism and dissatisfaction, Congress 
modified the law in 1916 and allowed capital losses to the 
extent of capital gains. Finally, in 1918, capital losses were 
allowed to be deducted in full from gross income in arriving 
at taxable net income. 

Three years later, in 1921, the pendulum swung to the other 
extreme, when Congress gave special preference to indi- 
viduals who held capital assets for 2 years or more. Under 
this act the individual taxpayer was given the option of 
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paying a flat tax of 12% percent on the capital gain derived 
from these assets. However, the law still permitted indi- 
viduals having capital net losses to deduct these in full from 
their other income. Now the Government was being dis- 
criminated against, because individuals having capital gains 
never choose to pay more than 1244 percent on their gains, 
‘while those individuals having deductible capital losses were 
under no such limitation. 

It took another 3 years to correct this maladjustment 
and obvious discrimination against the Government. The 
Revenue Act of 1924 provided that capital losses could not 
be deducted from ordinary or current income if the result 
was to reduce the normal and surtax by more than 12% 
percent of the amount of the net capital loss. In other 
words, this act of 1924 placed capital losses and gains on 
an equitable footing. With more or less minor changes, 
this system prevailed until 1932. At that time the deduc- 
tion of capital losses from income began to exert an adverse 
effect on the Treasury. In an effort to bolster the revenue 
receipts at that time, a clause was inserted in the revenue 
act which limited losses from the sale of stocks and bonds 
held less than 2 years to the amount of gains from similar 
sales, In reality this meant that any excess of these losses 
over gains resulting from short-term investments could 
not be deducted from the other income of the taxpayer. 
The act, however, did allow such excesses to be carried 
forward 1 year and applied against short-term gains of the 
next year. The National Industrial Recovery Act nullified 
this last provision in reference to the carrying over to the 
subsequent year this excess of short-time losses over short- 
time gains. The pendulum was now swinging in the direc- 
tion of favoring the Government and against the taxpayers. 

Finally in 1934 the taxation of capital gains and losses 
was completely revised. In the case of private individuals 
a stated percentage of the capital gain or loss is taxable, 
depending upon the length of time the capital asset has 
been held. In the case of corporations, capital gains are, 
for all practical purposes, treated as ordinary income. Capi- 
tal losses of both individuals and corporations are recog- 
nized as deductions only to the extent of capital gains plus 
$2,000. The pendulum had now swung, and still remains, 
way off to the side of the Government. Capital gains are 
taxed as additions to current income; losses may not be 
treated as deductions from current income. Thus, after 
almost a quarter of a century we have made a complete 
circle and are just about in the same position as when we 
started—a position admittedly weak from any standpoint of 
justice. 

A capital gain or loss is the difference between the cost or 
other basis of value of a capital asset and the amount rea- 
lized upon the disposition or sale of the asset. Ordinary 
income arises from wages, salaries, produce from the farm, 
returns from profession or business, rentals from real estate, 
interest on bonds and dividends on stocks. 

We all realize that capital gains and losses are different 
from ordinary current income and losses and should be 
treated differently. This fact has been clearly recognized by 
most foreign countries. 

Great Britain and her colonies, small and great, do not as 
a rule tax capital gains, and neither do they allow credit nor 
deductions for capital losses. France has a system similar to 
England’s, so far as individuals are concerned, in that it does 
not tax the ordinary capital gains nor allow a deduction for 
the ordinary capital losses. Germany ordinarily does not tax 
capital gains, but does attempt to tax speculation gains from 
securities held less than 1 year or real estate held less than 
2 years. In short, practically all the important foreign coun- 
tries do not tax the individual upon the gain realized from 
sales of securities or other property when such sales do not 
occur as a part of his business. 

Unfortunately, in this country we have given income an 
artificial definition for tax purposes and have failed to recog- 
nize the distinctions between capital and income. Capital is 
the stock from which income flows. We are justified in 
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taxing this flow, but a tax on the source is unjustified, since 
it interferes with the flow of income. It gets right back to 
the trite but often too tragically true story of killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. I have sought to bring order out 
of our present chaotic condition by eliminating from the com- 
putation of taxable income all capital gains or losses result- 
ing from the sale or exchange of a capital asset if held for 
more than 1 year. Thus, the bill which I have introduced 
imposes a tax of gains on capital assets held less than 1 year, 
because this appears to reach the ordinary speculator. No 
one desires to let him out of taxation when that is his prin- 
cipal means of making a living. At the same time, I believe 
that my bill would correct most of the evils which result from 
the present law. 

Let us examine these evils more closely. In the first place, 
the present law, in taxing net capital gains, but not allowing 
deductions of net capital losses, is undesirable. As Mr. 
Lovell H. Parker, chief of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue and Taxation, stated: 

The present system of treating capital gains and losses has one 
glaring inequitable defect which must be obvious to all and which 
can only be defended on the ground of expediency. This defect 
results from the fact that capital gains are added to ordinary 
income, but capital losses can only be deducted to the extent of 
the gains, plus $2,000.. Under this system it is entirely possible for 
a man to have capital losses of $1,000,000 and other income of 
$1,000,000 and still pay a tax of about $650,000. AS Doe ee 
at the end of the year by the total amount of the tax. 

Is this fair? Is this American justice? I refuse to believe 
that this Government is so hard up for money that it is 
necessary to keep this inequitable tax alive on our statute 
books. 

But there are other reasons equally or even more valid than 

this one just mentioned which lead me to advocate the repeal 
of the present capital-gains tax. The tax, as it now stands, 
is a barrier to a more complete recovery, and an ever-present 
danger to the prosperity of our people. It interferes with 
normal business transactions, and tends to accentuate the 
fluctuations of the business cycle, by helping to produce bigger 
booms and deeper depressions. Bigger booms result when 
people and corporations refuse to take profits from the in- 
creased paper value of their stock. ‘Thus, in a perfectly natu- 
ral and normal manner, the tax tends to keep persons who 
have made a paper profit on a rising market from selling, 
because their paper profits cannot be realized in cash without 
the Government taking a large part in taxes. 

In effect, it is not a tax upon income but a fine upon an 
owner for selling a capital asset. It is well known that pros- 
perity brings a definite increase of buying power, which causes 
prices torise. This price advance is made more rapid because 
more sellers are unwilling to sell. If the present capital-gains 
tax would be repealed, individuals and corporations would be 
more ready to realize profits from their securities, and if 
prices increased they would tend to sell more quickly. This 
continued selling by keeping prices from going too high would 
help to prevent an unwise boom and the resulting collapse 
which might otherwise take place. 

The evil consequences brought about by holding capital 
assets for too long a period is not confined to the stock 
market. The same fossilization of ownership is not good for 
the country. 

According to Hon. Morris Tremaine, the distinguished 
Comptroller of the State of New York, the levy on capital 
gains keeps landowners from liquidating their capital assets 
and induces this group to allow their land to lie idle. The 
result is that builders find it hard to purchase large-scale 
tracts at suitable prices. In the long run society suffers 
because the home owner must pay more for his home, the 
renter more for his apartment, while more laborers go unem- 
ployed. Capital funds lie dormant because fewer homes are 
built. Truly the tax places a penalty on action and a 
premium on loafing. 

This enforced idleness of capital assets prevents money and 
capital from entering those businesses and enterprises that 
will yield the greatest returns. The present capital-gains tax 
tends to restrict and hinder both individuals and corporations 
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from selling capital assets and transferring their capital and 
money to a more productive enterprise. This is especially 
detrimental to new enterprises where the risk is great. Thus, 


if a company producing automobiles saw a chance to go into. 


the business of producing trailers, it may not do so because it 
might not be willing to incur a tax on capital gains which 
would result from the sale of the capital assets used in the 
production of autos. They would keep their capital tied up 
in the production of automobiles, even if they believed that 
their capital would be more productive if employed in build- 
ing trailers. The same restriction on the transference of 
capital to more productive enterprises is felt by countless 
individuals as well as corporations. Why should a person 
employ his capital at the risk of loss if his prospect of gain is 
complicated by a factor whereby only the gain, if ever real- 
ized, is taxed, but no deductions made for any losses? 

In a similar manner the prospect of a tax also hinders 
normal business reorganizations and expansions because of 
the reluctance of stockholders to exchange their old securi- 
ties for new ones, since they may have to pay a capital- 
gains tax. 


Likewise, the tax makes it extremely difficult to simplify 


corporate structures because the liquidation of the subsidiary 


companies may be possible only through the payment of huge 
capital-gains taxes either by the corporation, their stock- 


holders, or both. It often happens that one corporation 
will purchase or otherwise combine with another corpora- | 


tion that has been in existence for some years. Assuming 


that the corporation being bought had been successful, the 


value of its capital assets, including goodwill, would be much 
greater than they were when it was organized. This capi- 


tal gain would become taxable, if ever realized. The obvious ' 


way to avoid the tax is to never realize the gain by simply 


keeping the corporation theoretically alive as a separate 


subsidiary corporation. Hence, the capital-gains tax stands 
in the way of simplification of corporate structures. 

The stagnation of industry is bad for the country in an- 
other way. Joseph P, Kennedy, formerly Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, stated that— 

The capital-gains tax retards the velocity of the circulation of 
money by discouraging the taking of profits and reinvestment in 
other commodities. If profit-taking were encouraged, business 
and national economy would benefit by th the increased purchasing 
power thus generated. 

This increased activity would be of direct benefit to our 
Treasury. We all realize that every time business takes a 
jump the Federal Treasury receives more in taxes. The 
capital-gains tax has not been productive of great revenue 
to the United States Treasury. Estimates of its yield vary 
considerably, but it is doubtful if it has yielded recently 
much more than $25,000,000 a year. This loss to the Treas- 
ury of the United States would be more than offset by gains 
in other taxes. The increase in the volume of stock turn- 
over alone would be considerable. Morris Tremaine and 
others have estimated that this increase in securities trading 
would be about 25 percent. This alone would mean an in- 
crease of at least $15,000,000 to the Federal Treasury and an 
increase of about $9,000,000 to New York State. Similar in- 
creases would be readily discernible in other States. The 
Treasury of the United States would also experience an 
increase in income taxes, the receipts of which would grow 
in proportion to the growth of business. 

As a revenue producer the present capital-gains tax has 
another grave defect. Its presence in our income-tax law 
has led to great fluctuations in our revenue receipts. The 
average annual revenue from the United States income tax 
for the period 1923-33 was $1,915,000,000, as compared with 
an average of $1,621,000,000 in Great Britain during the 
same period. In this country, during our worst year, 1933, 
we collected only $747,000,000, whereas in no year did Great 
Britain receive less than $1,436,000,000. Conversely, our best 
year, 1924, saw our income-tax receipts rise to the abnormal 
height of $2,842,000,000, whereas Great Britain’s never 
jumped above $1,936,000,000. This comparison of our reye- 
nue collections with those of Great Britain indicates our 
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failure to achieve stable revenues from the income tax. 
The variation of our yield was some 280 percent, while in 
Great Britain it was only 35 percent. Moreover, our worst 
year was 61 percent below the average, while Great Britain’s 
was only off 11 percent from the average. These figures are 
not guesswork, they were reported in December 1933 by a 
subcommittee of our Committee on Ways and Means. All 
of which proved that not only is the capital gains provi- 
sion the cause of an unstable revenue but also that it in- 
creased the revenue when it was least needed and greatly 
decreased it when it was most needed. In addition to all 
this, the rate of the tax on capital gains and losses, like 
all tax rates, dropped during prosperous periods and was 
increased during depression years. This resulted in taxing 
capital gains at low rates and allowing capital losses at 
high rates. 

The modification of the capital-gains tax in the manner 
I have suggested would also go a long way toward remedying 
other evils and inequities so noticeable at the present time. 
I refer to the flow of American funds to foreign countries, 
such as Canada and England. These funds are used largely 
to purchase and sell American securities in these foreign 
markets. This causes not only a direct loss of revenue to 
our Government but also interferes with the control of 
American securities by our Securities Exchange Commission. 

The problem of tax-exempt securities would be ameli- 
orated, since there would no longer exist as much pressure 
on the wealthy to pile up their funds in tax-exempt 
securities. 

The problem of levying real taxes on only apparent capital 
gains, due to changes either in the price level or the pur- 
chasing power of money, would also be overcome. Capital 
gains are often the result of inflation or the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. What is the real capital gain 
to a farm owner who finds, on selling his farm, that its 
dollar value has increased from $5,000 to $10,000, if the 
prices of everything he buys have also doubled? The capital 
gain would be offset by the increased cost of living, and in 
a relative sense the farmer is no better off than he was 
before. Yet he would be forced to pay a capital-gains tax 
on the depreciation of the dollar. 

It has been known for a long time that the capital-gains 
provisions penalized the weak. The weaker and usually 
poorer persons who are compelled to sell, must pay the tax. 
The stronger and usually richer taxpayers who are not 
forced to liquidate their properties and who can pick or 
choose the most favorable conditions for tax purposes may 
pay no, or little, taxes. The present tax is fundamentally 
inconsistent with the ability to pay, since it does not take 
the same cognizance of capital losses as it does of capital 
gains, and since it taxes in 1 year the fruits of a lifetime of 
toil and effort. 

Finally, the elimination of capital gains and losses from 
our tax system would be a great step in the direction of a 
simplified tax sytem and would help to cut down tax avoid- 
ance. No matter what we do to our income tax, it will be in 
the last analysis a self-assessed tax. Unreasonable provi- 
sions lead to the use of unreasonable methods to avoid the 
tax. 
I believe that the passage of my bill, H. R. 7152, is highly 
desirable because it would (1) strike a true balance of equity 
between the Government and the taxpayer; (2) simplify 
greatly the problem of taxable income by distinguishing 
clearly between capital and income; (3) do away with the 
present “glaring inequitable defect” of taxing all capital 
gains as ordinary current income and not allowing capital 
losses to be deducted from ordinary current income; 
(4) make for the greater lasting prosperity of the country; 
(5) increase the employment of labor; (6) help to minimize 
upswings and downswings of the business cycle, and not 
magnify them, as does the existing capital-gains provi- 
sions; (7) encourage capital and labor to be used in the 
most productive pursuits; (8) permit simplification of cor- 
porate structures and facilitate the abolition of 
holding companies; (9) increase the velocity of and the 
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circulation of money; (10) increase the total revenues of 
the Federal Government, and also those of our State and 
local governments; (11) stabilize our income-tax revenue, 
especially during depression years; (12) curb to a large de- 
gree the outflow of American capital to foreign countries; 
(13) do away with taxing capital gains resulting from in- 
flation or changes in the price level; (14) bring our tax 
law more in conformity with the taxpayers’ ability to pay; 
and (15) exert a wholesome influence on cutting down tax 
avoidance, 

Certainly the realization of all of these aims by so simple 
and reasonable a measure as that proposed here should not 
be thwarted by Congress. 

Let common sense prevail. 


Comments on the Roosevelt Administration 


— ͤ—„— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, OF MARY- 
LAND, ON JULY 22, 1937 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor a radio ad- 
dress on the Roosevelt administration, delivered by my 
colleague the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] 
on July 22, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It has frequently been said that no two observers of a battle 
in their description of what they see. This divergence in 
description is due to various causes. For instance, no one engaged 
in a battle can see more than a small part of it. Then, besides, 
the judgment of the observer as to the relative importance of hap- 
penings is likely to be lopsided. Since he sees only a few of the 
many things that happen, then naturally his realization of the 
significance of what he sees is inadequate at best. But after the 
battle is over, time brings more information and a calmer and 
more Secret judgment, and the result is a larger and clearer 
ve. 

It seems to me that there is quite a bit of analogy between the 
illustration which I have given and the political and economic 
events in this country during the last few years. No one now, to 
be sure, needs to be informed that the depression brought to us 
some of the severest problems and disasters which we have ever 
faced. No one now has to be told that many of those problems 
have been solved and that substantial headway has already been 
made in working out many others. A complete story of what 
happened during those days may never be told, but we know 


Everyone knows that the Roosevelt administration has been 
criticised more severely than almost any other administration in 
the history of our country. Again and again efforts have been 
made to show that certain measures of economic character under- 
taken by Washington were not happily conceived nor wisely 
directed. A significant fact, however, is that the critics are 
exceedingly sketchy and vague when attempting to suggest al- 
ternatives. Criticism naturally may he leveled at certain features 
of the Roosevelt program, and properly so. History, however, will 
not be satisfied with a few specific objections but will demand 
that its verdict of efficiency for the Roosevelt administration 
should stand unless it can be shown that the general program 
was basically wrong. Nothing of that sort has been done nor 
is likely to be done. Republicans had this opportunity in the 
campaign of 36. You remember well what happened. They con- 
ducted their campaign without criticising the major policies of 
the Roosevelt administration. Their aign was little more 
than a statement that the Roosevelt policies in the main were 
sound but that the Republicans could handle the program much 
better. 


tion are at a loss for something 


not attempt to show is how the country could have endured during 
the interval before recovery. For instance, a man is in the water 
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and is about to drown. A voice from the shore calls out to him, 
“Don’t be frightened. Be In a few hours the tide will 
go down and you can wade ashore.” The ion of the critics 
of the Roosevelt administration that economic and financial con- 
ditions in our country would have righted themselves if let alone 
is just as preposterous and ghastly as the advice given by the voice 
from the shore to the drowning man. 

Another characteristic of people engaged in battle is that they 
do not have a fair idea of averages, whether of success or failure. 
The success or failure of the fighting in the neighborhood of a 
participant looms big for the moment and obtains an importance 
which is all out of line with any proper sense of proportion. You 
and I, as business men and women, are consciously or uncon- 
sciously endeavoring constantly in retrospect to judge by the law 
of averages. We do not demand that everything we do must be 
2 successful. We are satisfied, and justly so, if the average 

good. 

. The people of the United States took stock of the Roosevelt 
administration. They looked at it in an analytical and, at times, 
highly critical spirit. They reached the fair and just conclusion 
that a sound theory of averages justified the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Democratic Congress. And that conclu- 
sion was proclaimed in the most emphatic way in the history of 
American politics, 

This is no time to discuss local conditions or activities in any 
particular locality. I would like very briefly to refer, however, 
to one or two. We in Maryland promised President Roosevelt 
that if he would permit us to carry out what we called our 
Maryland program in regard to the P. W. A. and the W. P. A., 
we were confident a businesslike handling of worth-while projects 
would result. President Roosevelt heard us very fully on the 
subject and analyzed our plans with a great degree of particu- 
larity. He, with the concurrence of Secretary Ickes and Mr. 
Hopkins, approved our program, and it was carried out substan- 
tially in Maryland as planned. 

The acid test as to whether or not that program was a success- 
ful one was shown in the policy during the campaign of 1936 of 
the opponents of the Roosevelt administration. As chairman of 
the Democratic Campaign Committee in Maryland, I was naturally 
in quite close touch with the situation. Never did the Republi- 
cans attempt to show that the W. P. A. or P. W. A. program in 
Maryland was wrong in plan or in execution. The tacit accept- 
ance of our p was the most convincing evidence that could 
have been offered that the Republicans could see no substantial 
basis for criticism. 

The legislation which has been passed by Congress and put into 
operation is, on the whole, standing the test of experience remark- 
ably well. Doubtless experience will suggest from time to time 
specific changes which should be made in some of this legislation, 
but it is highly significant that there is no demand at this time 
for the repeal of any substantial part of that legislative program, 
nor has there been any such demand in the past. The critics 
have had ample time, both before and since the campaign of 1936, 
to advocate repeal of the Roosevelt legislation, in whole or in 
substantial part, but they are not doing it, and no one really 

them to do so. 

It was inevitable that the wide scope of the program of the 
Roosevelt administration and the large variety of special features 
in it should have caused decided divergence of opinion in regard 
to various aspects of that p There are those of us who 
have doubted the wisdom of certain trends in governmental poli- 
cies advocated by the Roosevelt administration, and we will con- 
tinue, of course, to indicate our differences of opinion whenever 
we think we should do so. I feel very strongly, however, that the 
sound theory of averages should prevail in regard to the results 
achieved by the Roosevelt administration similar to that law of 
averages which we apply so generally and so freely in all of our 
other activities, whether political or private. 

For 30 years I have been an executive of a corporation doing 
business in every State in the country. Naturally it has been 
necessary for us to operate through local agents and 
Such an agent or manager who does excellent work is retained 
in office and authority. An executive would be foolish to expect 
100 percent efficiency. Here again a theory of averages ought to 
apply. Of course, the American people are the business execu- 
tives in a collective sense of this country. They demand that 
their representatives should make good. Any political party in 
charge of our government must show a satisfactory record of its 
stewardship, otherwise it will not be continued in power. The 
Democratic Party has met that test with flying colors. Any wise 
and farseeing business executive would certainly continue man- 
agers in office whose average degree of success is as high as that 
of the Roosevelt administration. The people thought so in 1936. 
They haven't changed their minds since then. 

President Roosevelt with indefatigable industry has applied 


country. 
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Restriction of Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


LETTER FROM THE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter rela- 
tive to the restriction of immigration, published in the 
ia Forum of the Asheville Citizen under date of July 18, 

37. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Asheville Citizen of July 18, 1937] 
OPPOSES DIES-KERR-COOLIDGE BILL 


There have been divers letters arguing convincingly against the 
Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill (H. R. 6391) that passed the House June 10 
without a record vote and that was hastily ill-considered by the 
House Immigration Committee on May 15, which ordered the bill 

the day after it was introduced, and before even printed 
copies were available, and when a quorum of the committee was 
not present. 

But the most potent objections to the bill have not appeared in 
any newspaper I have seen, and have only been called attention 
to by Senator REYNOLDS, of North Carolina, in a very able radio 
address that appeared in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record on page 1542. 

A careful reading of the bill (H. R. 6391) discloses that no alien 
criminal now in the United States can or will be deported under 
the provisions of H. R. 6391 if enacted, and also apparently that 
no alien criminal can eyen be “hereafter” deported under this bill 
unless deportation proceedings are “instituted” between commission 
of “a crime involving moral turpitude” and conviction and actual 
incarceration in a prison. Numerous statements to the contrary 
seem absolutely erroneous. 

This amazing “compromise bill” that was drafted 1 year ago as 
the thirteenth revised version of her Kerr-Coolidge bill at the 
direction of Secretary of Labor Perkins in order to get some war- 
rant of law for not deporting mandatorily deportable alien law- 
breakers, and that was at that time unsuccessfully submitted to 


Senator REYNOLDS and Representative Starnes in such an effort, 


would add to existing deportable alien lawbreakers only moral 
turpitude criminals “hereafter convicted” and actually “committed 
to an institution” (1, sec. 1) aliens “convicted in the United 
States within 5 years of or carrying any firearms” 
(2, sec. 1), aliens convicted of violating any local “narcotic law” 
(3, sec. 1), alien smugglers “knowingly and for grain” (4, sec. 1). 


There is nothing, absolutely nothing in the bill aimed at all the 
“habitual alien criminals” or that would deport all the “habitual | 
alien criminals” the Department of Labor has previously called , 
attention to and declared a public menace by its spokesmen and 


in its many arguments and briefs for Kerr-Coolidge bill discretion- 
ary authority. 

In a 10 by 12 printed 34-page “memorandum” submitted to the 
Senate and House Immigration Committees and sent by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to the Speaker and Vice President on April 24, 
1934, the Department of Labor cited a long list of habitual alien 
criminals who had committed numerous crimes and who have 
been in the United States, some as long as 42 years, that were de- 
clared to be the primary object of Kerr-Coolidge bill legislation. 
To quote from page 2 of that voluminous printed brief: 

“The laws are far from effective in ridding the country of some 
of the worst types of alien habitual criminals” and from page 3: 
“Under the present law, an alien may have as many as 25 convic- 
tions and yet not be subject to deportation. In some cases aliens 
with long police records, frequently including offenses of the 
most serious character, such as homicide, grand 
terfeiting, enforced prostitution, and debauching 
minors, have been able to escape deportation, due to the inade- 
quacy of existing law.” 

The Reynolds-Starnes bill (H. R. 4356 and S. 3163) would 
deport all these habitual alien criminals, smugglers “for gain“ 
and not “for gain”, narcotic addicts as well as State law viola- 
tors, and other objectionable alien defectives, not now deportable 
nor deportable under H. R. 6391. 

As Senator REYNOLDS points out in his excellent radio address, 
the bill is “An amnesty for all past crimes committed by alien 
criminals”, makes the United States an alien criminals’ refuge, 
and “the curious phraseology of section 1 might imply that de- 
portation proceedings must be commenced before the alien is 
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convicted.” If one abroad now asks, in Sicily, for instance, where 
the proverbial Sicilian bandits are, he is told: “Gone to America.” 

If this bill becomes law, section 2 will authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to turn loose in the United States 3,500 alien law- 
breakers now in her custody, and whom existing law directs her 
to deport, and 1,500 additional alien lawbreakers annually for 3 

- years, she may pick out as having been here only a year, and 
found some near relative, even a wife or adopted child. In other 
words, if this bill becomes law it will allow more alien lawbreakers 
to remain in the United States than the most ardent American 
Secretary of Labor could possibly deport. There is plenty of ex- 
isting law that could be made to deport alien and 
racketeers, just as there was to get Dillinger and others, who 
carry not mere “firearms”, but sawed-off shotguns and machine 
guns. There is absolutely nothing in this bill that would of it- 
self deport the alleged 20,000 “habitual alien criminals”, reported 
by the Department of Labor at large in the United States and 
now being used by some of the reckless, alien-minded proponents 
of this “Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill” as the reason for its enactment 
into law. 

If there are meritorious hardship deportation cases, let the 
Secretary of Labor report them to Congress, and identify them, 
with the mitigating facts and her reasons for clemency, for con- 
gressional action, instead of conferring on her any such auto- 
cratic authority to nullify the law as to unidentified alien law- 
breakers. The present Secretary of Labor has displayed woeful 
muddle-mindedness as to sit-down strikes being lawful, as to 
wanting from Congress subpena “kidnaping” „as to ex- 
penditures under United States Code, title 8, 109, for which 
H. R. 5779 as passed by the House contained a reprimand on page 
105, and as to readmitting, under existing discretionary authority, 
deported alien anarchists and radicals like Emma Goldman, Willi 
Musuenberg, Henri Barbusse, et al., that call for Congress with- 
drawing existing abused discretions, instead of conferring any 
more autocratic authority for her to be the law as to alien law- 
breakers and to issue edicts nullifying existing law. 

The pending Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill, H. R. 6391, should be 
defeated by the Senate. Senator REYNOLDS is entitled to the 
thanks of all good Americans for his radio announcement that 
he is “going to exert my utmost to defeat this pernicious bill.” 
May the North Carolina Senator be able to do so, and may all 
good American Senators who believe in law and order and the 
majesty of written laws rally round Senator REYNOLDS in his 
opposition to the administration of persons instead of written 
laws that this un-American Dies-Kerr-Coolidge eee set up. 


Connecticut River Flood-Control Compact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in yesterday’s edition of the Hartford Courant, of 
Hartford, Conn., relating to the flood-control compact en- 
tered into by certain States in New England. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Prom the Hartford Courant of July 28, 1937] 
THE POWER COMMISSION OBJECTS 

The essence of the Federal Power Commission’s possibly fatal 
objection to the Connecticut River flood-control compact is simply 
this: The compact as it stands merely gives the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to approve or deny the petitions of the States 
concerned for authority to build power dams at their own ex- 
pense and without any interference with flood control. The Com- 
mission holds that the Federal Government should have the 
power to initiate power projects and to control and regulate the 
sale and distribution of the power generated. As the Connecticut 
Flood Commissioners pointed out in their letter to the State's Con- 
gressmen, the compact as presented to Congress stated that each 
State reserves to itself the power benefits and that reserve 
means keep. Under the compact, they would keep the powers 
they now have to generate electricity at the reservoir sites. But 
the Power Commission insists that they surrender those powers 
as the price of flood control. 

Plainly, the objection is not on a mere technicality. Rather 
is it one of broad and significant principle. The Power Commis- 
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sion serves notice that it will oppose any regional flood-control 
plan that does not give the Federal Government much the same 
power rights and privileges that it has obtained in the Tennessee 
Valley. Unless the Government is given the power virtually to 
set up a duplicate of the Tennessee Valley Administration, the 
Connecticut River Valley may not have the flood protection it so 
evidently needs. 

Congress, it is true, may not be impressed by the Power Com- 
mission's statement. The Senate Commerce Committee has re- 
ported the compact favorably, and there is probably no insuperable 
obstacle to its passage in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But, the President has represented himself 
as being in favor of flood control by interstate compact, he is 
understood to believe that the power question is not less im- 
portant than flood control. A Presidential veto is, in consequence, 
only too possible even if the compact is approved by Congress. 

If the compact is not ratified, or if changes are made in it to 
meet the objections of the Federal Power Commission, the Con- 
necticut Valley will have to wait long for flood protection; if, in- 
deed, any regional plan can ever be arranged. The change of a 
word in the compact would necessitate its being ratified again by 
the legislatures of the four States comcerned. Since three of the 
four legislatures meet biennially, the spring of 1939 is the earliest 
opportunity for reratification, unless special sessions should be 
called, a matter of considerable difficulty. But delay is not the only 
danger. Vermont and New Hampshire have relatively little to gain 
from the regional project which offers so much to the other two 


go to the other States. 

The States have done their part under the omnibus Flood Con- 
trol Act. Despite Mr. KOPPLEMANN, who seems to think that the 
Power Trust had a hand in the negotiations, the flood control com- 
missioners were interested only in preventing the recurrence of 
such floods as that of 1936, which did an estimated damage of 
$30,000,000 in Connecticut alone—no small part of it to Mr. Kor- 
PLEMANN'S own city of Hartford. He may “doubt the validity” of 
the compact, he may wonder at “how frequently mention was made 
power” until the cows come home, but if he will take the time 
read the document he will find that it is not at all concerned 
with the production of power except as it reserves to the States 


There is still hope, though not too bright, that the compact as 
it stands will survive the attack of the Power Commission, the 
theories, and Mr. KOPPLEMANN’s penny’s worth. 


any future flood 
may do to a valley left protectionless by their efforts, 


Swedish Contribution to American Progress in 
the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLORADO, IN 
THE AMERICAN-SWEDISH HISTORICAL MUSEUM, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., ON JUNE 27, 1937 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an instructive and thoughtful 
address delivered by the able and courageous Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHnson] at the American-Swedish Historical 
Museum in Philadelphia, Pa., on June 27, 1937. The sub- 
ject of the address, which will be of great interest to many 
of our fellow citizens, particularly in the West, is Swedish 
Contribution to American Progress in the West. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I had expected to devote my short address to the achieve- 


ments of the Swedes of the colonial period. Bearing in mind the 
historical und of this immediate setting and especially to 


part of the seventeenth century, where 
distinct and notable contributions in the early settlement of our 
country were made by men and women of old Sweden, such a sub- 
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change the substance of the address that I had expected to make, 
Iam proud of my assignment in this splendid program which, up 
to this point all of us have enjoyed, and so I will briefly touch 
upon in a general sort of way the contribution that Swedish 
people have made to the growth and progress and development of 
the West, for that contribution was indeed a great contribution. 

To one living on the eastern seaboard, West probably means all 
of that territory lying beyond the Allegheny Mountains. Out 
where I come from the West is west of the majestic Rockies, but 
for my purposes today I shall compromise between these two con- 
ceptions and shall speak of the West as representing that section 
of our country from the State of Illinois westward, including, of 
course, Senator LUNDEEN’s State—the new Sweden of America, 
Minnesota. 

Swedish immigration to this land of golden opportunity in- 
creased in great volume in the era of American history, beginning 
with 1850. At that time the West was being pioneered. The 
insistent and universal demand on the part of this great wilderness 
was for courageous men and women who were willing to apply 
themselves to hard work without stint, and the reward offered was 
a home of one’s own. The Swedish immigrants undertook to supply 
that demand and claim that reward. 

Great forests were cleared, the prairies put into cultivation, 
mines opened, railroads constructed, and cities built on the 
prairies—new homes everywhere. The Swedish immigrant had an 
important part in the great constructive building program which 
has never been equaled in its magnitude or in the speed of its 
accomplishment in any like period in the world’s history. The 
West was almost subdued overnight. 

Generations of difficult living in the north land gave the sturdy 
sons of Scandinavia the needed training and background for 
this new work. He undertook the subjection of western America 
with skill, vigor, and the dogged perseverance that refused to 
accept less than a complete victory. 

The Swedish immigrant came to America not for adventure and 
not to escape punishment for crimes committed abroad to some 
extent perhaps, because of his discontent with the social condi- 
tions in the homeland and his dislike for compulsory military 
training, but he came largely because of his natural deep-seated 
desire to possess land and to have a home of his own. He grasped 
the opportunity afforded by western America to become a farm 
owner—a privilege that was denied the poor in his beloved home- 
land. Only the privileged classes could own land in Sweden 
until recent times. His training, his background, his honesty, 
his courage, his patience, his ambition, and his vigorous physi- 
cal superiority made him the ideal pioneer for the subjection 


of western America. 

The Swedish t established his home as a freeman in 
America as rapidly as possible. His immediate descendants not 
only worked in the mines as laborers, but they began mining 
operations on their own account. They not only worked on the 
farms but they soon owned farms of their own. Many of them, 
however, applied themselves to business enterprises and to the 
mechanical crafts. They had learned their trade, and had learned 
it well, in the “old country.“ Good wages and steady work in 
America afforded them a real opportunity as carpenters, iron 
workers, stonemasons, and mechanics of every description. 

Their skill fitted right into the immense building program of 
the time. The blood and dauntless spirit of the Vikings of old 
still lived in the American Swede, and he explored new land and 
conquered not other men but a stubborn wilderness that resisted 
him with all of the discouraging things known only to the 
pioneer. 

The contribution, however, by the Swedish immigrants to west- 
ern America has not by any means been confined to physical 
achievements. They brought with them their open, honest na- 
tures, their culture, and their deep religious tendencies. Churches 
and Sunday schools—mostly of the Lutheran persuasion—were 
part of every Swedish settlement in western America. They had 
not left Sweden because of religious persecution; quite to the con- 
trary, they received constant religious help in the new Jand from 
the church across the Atlantic. The Swedish pioneers insisted 
upon educational opportunities for their children. Inasmuch as 
illiteracy was hardly known in the “old country”, so illiteracy 
was not to gain a foothold among the Swedish people in the new 
Jand. Four great, outstanding Swedish colleges, as well as three 
junior colleges and many academies, have been established. 

Of all the immigrants who found refuge and an opportunity in 
the new land the Swedish immigrant was the most readily as- 
similated. His natural susceptibility to modification made it easy 
for him to adjust himself to the new c*der of things. Today the 
offspring of the Swedish ant has become what most people 
like to regard as the typical American. His natural characteristics 
of thrift, enterprise, vitality and willingness to work, his endur- 
ance and pride in individual ownership of his home has made 
citizenship for him in this great American democracy a natural 
process. His devotion to his home and his family has in itself 
been a very great contribution to American progress because, after 
all, the hope of America is the home. 

Many of the men and women and their descendants from the far 
north have reached the heights in athletics, in culture, in the 
sciences, in the political, and in the religious and education fields, 
and in the arts, but the really great contributions made by persons 
of Swedish have been in the commonplace, unspectacular 
plodding rolls of wholesome, everyday pursuits. The American 
Swede does not take a second place to any citizen in his patriotism 
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and devotion to American institutions. He devoutly and 
cherishes the memory of the “Land of the Midnight Sun” and he is 
proud of the social progress made and the achievements of his kin- 
folks 5 — 2 8 . 5 is proud that they have in this 
generation a mark for social and political progress for all the 
world to emulate. =i 

However, all of the American Swede’s interests are in America; his 
other homes ties haye been severed and he has chosen America as 
his home—the land where his children’s children are to live. He 
has become an integral part of America and cannot be considered 
disconnected from it, for he is American. 


On Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, almost 20 years have 
elapsed from that memorable day when on November 2, 
1917, the world was startled with what later became known 
as the Balfour Declaration, and which in so many words 
promised to establish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

I was then a member of the New York State Legislature 
and introduced a resolution approving on behalf of the people 
of the State of New York this statesmanlike endorsement. 
Let us read again this time-honored declaration: 

His Majesty's Government views with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by the Jews in any other country. 

It was therefore with great glee and joy that the nations of 
the world saw the accomplishment of a long-cherished 
dream, the establishment of a Jewish homeland which would 
give the Jewish people of the world an opportunity for 
development of those national traits for which the Jews have 
ever been famous, and the taking by the Jewish people of 
their lawful place in the family of nations. 

When the British mandate was established as a mandate 
to bring about a cooperative union between Jew and Arab as 
members of the same community, both living together and 
contributing their respective shares to the upbuilding of 
Palestine. But while the Jews of the world did their share 
to build up the country; while the Jews poured millions upon 
millions of money and succeeded in converting large sections 
of Palestine from a wilderness into a paradise, nevertheless, 
it was not a Jewish country. Side by side, with the growth 
of the Jewish population in Palestine came the growth of the 
Arab population, and the Jews not only built up a country 
for themselves but built up a country for the Arabs in 
Palestine. 

The recommendations of the royal commission are not in 
accord with the aspirations of the Jewish race. The report 
proposes to divide Palestine into three regions, a small region 
consisting of about one-third of the existing territory, mostiy 
in the northern part of the country to be given to the Jews; 
another two-thirds, mostly in the south and central part 
of the country, to be given to the Arabs; and a sort of 
neutral area, consisting of the strip between Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, to be continued to be administrated as mandated 
territory. 

It thus appears that the pledges and promises which 
were held out to the Jewish race by the Balfour declaration 
of November 2, 1917, are now a dead letter. The royal com- 
mission apparently proposes to withdraw the pledges and 
promises which were made in the Balfour declaration and 
proclaims a new policy which the British Government will 
henceforth pursue with reference to the establishment of a 
Jewish homeland in the Holy Land. 
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It is for the first time, too, when the royal commission 
admits that the British Government made two sets of 
pledges during the World War. It made pledges to the Jews 
and made pledges to the Arabs, and the pledges made to 
both parties were irreconcilable with each other. 

The pledges to the Arabs were made so as to enlist Arab 
support for the aims and purposes of the British Govern- 
ment when she was fighting Turkey. Britain was afraid 
that without the cooperation of the Arabs it would be in- 
volved in a Moslem holy war, and so it became necessary to 
cater to national aspirations of the Arab people and hold 
out to them the hope that Palestine would eventually be 
theirs. 

To gain Jewish support it was likewise necessary to 
promise the Jewish people the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in that country. And so these two types of 
pledges were made. One was the Balfour declaration for the 
Jews and the other was the declaration of the British Gov- 
ernment to the Arabs; and since Britain saw fit to engage 
in duplicity, she must now suffer the consequences of not 
having the support of either Jew or Arab in the solution 
which she proposes to make of this vexed question of 
Palestine. 


The United States Government and Opportunities 
for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON, FRANCES PERKINS, SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
-tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Hon. Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, at a 
banquet of the District of Columbia Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Friday, July 16, 19372 


The business of running the Federal Government is the 
and most complicated in the country and perhaps in the whole 
world. This business gives jobs to more employees than General 
Motors, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., or the Standard 
Oil Co. To carry out its service to the Nation—to business, indus- 
try, labor, farmers, consumers, homemakers, children—in fact, 
to conduct all of its varied national and international affairs, the 
Federal Government employs over four-fifths of a million persons 
in its executive branch alone; that is, exclusive of the legislative, 
judicial, and military branches. 
VARIETY OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Federal Government are exceedingly di- 
verse. Naturally with the development of the country from 13 
little Colonies along the Atlantic seaboard into the mighty in- 
dustrial and agricultural land covering a vast territory, to meet 
the needs and emergencies that have characterized this growth, 
a great many Government activities and procedures have had to 
be built up and extended in a large number of directions. 

Besides the tasks of making and enforcing laws, defending the 
Nation, and managing its finances, throughout its history the 
Federal Government has been charged with promoting the wealth 
and welfare of the people of the country, safeguarding their busi- 
ness relations, their agricultural, 


diseases that attack persons, animals, and plants; it has had to 
inspect livestock, food, and drugs; it has had to study condi- 
tions and progress in education, labor, and commerce and advise 
people concerning the best method of desired results. 
Also the Government has had to try to prevent individual men 


banking, transporta: k 
Government has had to look after public lands, administer the 
affairs of Indian tribes and educate Alaskan children, grant pat- 
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ents and protect inventions, furnish the country standard time, 
ore the weather, and make observations of heavenly bodies. 

The Government has to distribute all mail; manage the parcel- 
post system; to construct for national use buildings, docks, roads, 
bridges, irrigation systems, and to carry on other public works; 
to build ships and airplanes; make ammunition at times; manu- 
facture clothing and other supplies for soldiers; coin its own 
money; and do its own printing. All these duties and many 
others which we cannot enumerate for lack of time might be 
called the normal activities of our Federal Government. 

But whenever emergencies, such as war or depression, arise, the 
Government is called on to perform additional tasks. For example, 
in the past few years, as a result of the world-wide depression, 
there have come tremendously increased demands upon the Fed- 
eral Government for new types of service. The opening days of 
1933 were particularly dark. Our whole national civilization was 
threatened with collapse because of so many operations thrown 
completely out of balance and widespread breakdowns in regard 
to other activities. Loss of employment, loss of income, loss of 
home, toboggan slides in wages and salaries, destitution, and suffer- 
ing in many directions made it imperative for the Federal and 
State Governments to step into the breach in a great many ways 
as never before in our history. 

Thus from its very beginning the New Deal had to formulate 
rapidly an emergency program to combat the depression on all 

fronts. This called for almost creation and development 
spacial aid to crippled 


to the victims of depressed labor 
standards, to the destitute, and so on. Thus we have seen in a few 
short years tremendous new enterprises started by the Federal 
Government, working in conjunction with State governments, 
charged with the responsibility of carrying on a Nation-wide eco- 
nomic and humanitarian program hitherto not tried and hardly 
conceived of in our country. We have seen, for example, both a 
public-works and a work-relief program as well as 

eee eee ee ee will e e ee 
to be handled in some form and to some extent as a 


part 
the depression. 
We have seen launched a much-needed and long-delayed social - 
security program on a vast and varied scale with a Federal-State 
set-up which 6 regard to general welfare and 
special aid to children, women, and handicap 8 
population. We have seen Athe $ Federal Government, together with 
State legislatures, trying to formulate a better labor program, and 
thereby to promote the welfare of wage earners through shorten- 


of millions of people, insuring 
eal of collective bargaining, and through guaranteeing the 
opportunity for employment. 

We have seen also the efforts to restore and improve our whole 
economic set-up, to protect the savings and investments of the 
people, to strengthen our national relations by building up sounder 
financial foundations and operations, and to forward our inter- 
national relations through trade ts and peace programs, 

We have witnessed special attention given by our Central Gov- 
ernment as never before to people’s homes, to the complicated and 
urgent problems of mortgages on homes, of slum clearance, and of 
better housing for large groups of our population. We have 
watched the launching of big experimental projects of great social 
significance, p a ees Myla ne Pn b Aer lp ler ha 
small-town areas and to our backward or depleted 
regions. 

Not only have various new agencies been created to carry out 
these programs, but the projects are tied in at many points with 
the functions of the old-line agencies, thus increasing and amplify- 
ing their work in many ways and calling for closer cooperation 
between the Federal and State Governments. 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


It is obvious from this brief recital that in addition to the many 
and varied types of work which for years have been an accepted 
part of the Federal Government’s duties and have given employ- 
ment to trained women many new ways of serving the Nation have 
opened up new opportunities for business and professional women. 
These opportunities divide broadly into two main types: First are 
the opportunities for women to serve the Federal Government 
through orming remunerative jobs in its service, and, second, 
the opportunities for women to serve the Federal Government with- 
out pay—not as volunteer workers but as citizens trying to under- 
etand the needs and activities of the Government at Washington, 
desiring to promote a progressive for the country by the 
building up of an intelligent public opinion and developing the 
best kind of democracy through the proper use of the ballot. 

As definite proof of women's ability to do practically all kinds of 
work is the fact that according to the 1930 census women were 
found, to more or less extent, in all but 30 of the 534 occupations 
listed. Naturally, there are certain types of work for which 
women are better fitted than for other kinds. It is a generally 

fact that because women on the whole have a humani- 
tarian viewpoint they excell rather strikingly in service work 
where the factor of monetary -pronis is not the objective. Since 
the Federal Government activities fall into this category, it is 
understandable why women have turned in large numbers of this 
kind of employment. Though the advantages in this field of 
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endeavor are not primarily financial, many Government jobs offer 
reasonable income, considerable security, and real opportunity for 
well-trained women, as well as men, to engage in one of the most 
important and significant enterprises of our time. 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


As we turn the spotlight on job opportunity for women at 
Washington we discover a truly dramatic tale. A hundred years 
ago, insofar as we have been able to ascertain, there were no 
women in the Federal Government service. Until recently we 
had been told that the first woman Government employee was 
Clara Barton, who in the late 1850’s worked in the Patent Office, 
and who was dismissed because of her outspokenness in denouncing 
slavery. But a short time ago an employee of the Civil Service 
Commission, in looking over some old records thought she had 
discovered that a few women were employed by the United States 
Government prior to 1800. However, we do know definitely 
that in the early 1860's the United States Treasurer of the day, 
Francis E. Spinner, took a step that was considered exceedingly 
radical when he appointed a few women to cut and trim paper 
currency. But their immediate success at this work was followed 
by the appointment of women to count Treasury notes. 

In other words, women proved themselves to be such safe han- 
dlers of Government money that they have been doing so ever 
since, increasing in numbers and in the importance of their work 
in the United States Department of the Treasury, until today we 
see almost 25,000 in this Department, employed both in and out- 
side the District of Columbia, and we point with pride to three 
women who hold exceedingly important jobs in the Treasury 
Department, one as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, the second 
as Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and the third as 
Director of the Bureau of the Mint. 

In general, the infiltration of women into Federal Government 
positions has been an evolutionary and not a revolutionary move- 
ment. As our Government has expanded in size and developed 
in intricacy and as women in increasing numbers have found it 
necessary to earn a livelihood, they have turned more and more 
to job opportunities available in Government service. 

How many women are there in the United States Government 
service? On December 31, 1936, there were a little over 162,000 
women in the executive branch, and they constituted not quite 
a fifth of all the employees in this branch. Today there are 
over 80 percent more women than there were in 1930. Even in 
Washington the women are outnumbered by the men, as at the 
beginning of this year there were not quite 47,000 women as 
compared with approximately 70,000 men in the Government 
service in the District. 

As you look around at all the Government buildings, the beau- 
tiful new ones, the old ones, the temporary ones, the apart- 
ment houses and large, old residences rented by Uncle Sam and 
converted into office space, you may wonder just what all the 
workers are doing—the women and the men. Several volumes 
would need to be written to do full justice to their activities. 
Or, if you would read every annual report of every agency, you 
would obtain some general ideas, but still would not get the full 
story, the many interesting details. 

We must, therefore, be selective in our discussion of the oppor- 
tunities for business and professional women in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT POSITIONS HELD BY WOMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


Since an organization like yours is concerned with seeing women 
advance in their professions it may be of interest to consider a 
little more closely what might be called the top positions now 
held by women in the Federal Government. 

Among the most outstanding women in Federal Government 
service are those who have served in the Congress of the United 
States, having been elected to such posts by the people or ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State. The total number of 
women who have served in Congress includes two Senators (ex- 
clusive of Mrs. Felton who was a Senator for only one day) and 
20 Congresswomen. Only six women—one Senator and five Con- 
gresswomen—are Members of the Congress at its present session. 
Now it is obvious that there is opportunity for an increased num- 
ber of women in the Congress, women who have a flair for po- 
litical activities, who have the necessary qualifications for the 
job of helping to pass the country's laws, and who have the cour- 
age and the endurance to perform the duties required of them, 

Leaving this handful of hard-working women at the Capitol, let 
us look into the other key positions held by women. Other out- 
standing women include the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Depurtment, to whom I have already referred and who also serves 
as chairman of the executive committee of the National Youth 
Administration. In the Treasury Department, as I have pointed 
out, two other women have reached real pinnacles—as Director 
of the Mint and Assistant United States Treasurer. The assist- 
ant to the Public Printer in the Government Printing Office is 
a woman. Two Federal judges are women, one judge in the 
United States circuit court of appeals, in Columbia, Ohio, and 
the other a judge in the United States Customs Court in New 
York. Two women hold important offices as commissioners, one 
as a member of the Civil Service Commission, the other as chair- 
man of the Employees Compensation Commission. 


To date only two women have been appointed to a major diplo- 
matic post, one as Minister to Denmark, who has since resigned; 
and one as Minister to Norway, who has recently entered upon her 
duties. Since 1923 seven women have been certified by the board 
of examiners as eligible to appointment to American Foreign 
Service. Though all were appointed, four have since resigned. The 
three remaining are the third secretary of the American Embassy 
in Brussels, the vice consul at Milan, and the consul at Geneva. 

In the roster of the Nation's outstanding women public servants 
who are engaged in important administrative work should be in- 
cluded also three other directors of Government bureaus—the 
Women's Bureau and Children's Bureau in the Department of 
Labor and the Bureau of Home Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture. Mention should also be made of the women who hold 
the following positions: Assistant Commissioner of Education, As- 
sistant Commissioner of the Land Office, and Chief of the Home 
Economics Education Service in the Interior Department; the 
Chief of the Division of Coordination and Record in the War De- 
partment; Superintendent of the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women under the Department of Justice; Assistant Commissioner 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue; the Assistant Director of the 
Division of Labor Standards in the Department of Labor; the 
Assistant Director of the Children’s Bureau; the Assistant Director 
of the Women’s Bureau; two administrative assistants to the 
Secretary of Labor; and three district commissioners of immigra- 
tion and naturalization. 

In the New Deal agencies, outstanding women have been recog- 
nized by their appointment to such responsible posts as Assistant 
Administrator of the Works Progress Administration, Washington 
representative of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and Director of 
the Bureau of Publie Assistance, and a regional director of the 
Social Security Board. The maternal and child-welfare services 
under the social-security program have been delegated to the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor and women .are 
administering certain phases of this important work. 

The women appointed to office have long experience and recog- 
nized achievements. The ability with which they are administer- 
ing their public duties not only means valuable services to the 
country, but is settling for all time the question of the competence 
of women to hold positions of utmost responsibility. Thus they 
are indirectly aiding the entrance of women into other fields. 

The roster named is by no means complete. Whether holding 
their positions by appointment or advancing through the civil 
service, many others could be named among the distinguished 
Women Government executives or administrators. Two women 
now serve in foreign countries as Trade Commissioners of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Seven women are collectors of customs in 
various districts of the country. A woman is Chief of the Passport 
Division of the State Department, and another is Chief of the 
Export Trade Section of the Federal Trade Commission. The De- 
partments of Labor and Agriculture and the Civil Service Com- 
mission include among their employees many outstanding women 
in addition to those named who are doing executive work of a 
high type. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN PROFESSIONAL FIELDS 


Because of the very complicated and varied activities of the 
United States Government, positions in this service occupied by 
women may be said to include practically every form of employ- 
ment. Although stenographers and clerks make up the great ma- 
jority of the Federal women employees, women have steadily en- 
tered and conclusively demonstrated their ability in professional 
and scientific fields. Hundreds of women are doing outstanding 
and interesting work as statisticians, research workers, and scien- 
tists in a great variety of lines, as social workers, lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, writers, editors, educators, teachers, historians, librarians, 
home economists, dietitians, artists—to mention the most con- 
spicuous. 

There are not available any comprehensive figures on the exact 
number of women engaged in each of the professional fields. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


To give you a close-up view of the activities of some of the pro- 
fessional women in Government service, I am going to ask you to 
turn your attention for a few minutes to the Department with 
which I am most familiar—the Department of Labor. 

The status of the Department of Labor may be measured by a 
number of devices. I find myself particularly conscious of one 
which expresses itself in human terms and is practically always 
active. It is the caliber of the people who want to work in it. 

To want to work in the Department of Labor in preference to 
another place doesn’t mean merely to want a job there. Rather 
does it imply a devotion to the purposes of the Department, a 
compulsion to give one’s best to their fulfillment, a conviction that 
this will help to bring about a more abundant and happy life; and 
& belief that participation in the Department's work and associa- 
tion with its personnel will mean personal growth and increasing 
ability to realize one’s capacities and service to society. 

In the four and a quarter years I have been in Washington I 
have had opportunity to come in contact with and to observe the 
men and women who work in the Department of Labor, both those 
who have been there for years and those who have entered upon 
their duties more recently. It has been my privilege to talk with 
many of them. And I can truly say that the general level of their 
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qualifications has been remarkably high. Their genuine belief in 
the things the Department is trying to do, their eagerness to fur- 
ther its work, the richness of their experience, in many instances 
the breadth of their scholarship, and finally the integrity of their 
personalities have been a genuine inspiration to me. 

The Department of Labor is one of the departments which in its 
Washington offices has more women than men. At the beginning 
of this year there were 1,060 women as against 813 men. Even in 
this one Department the work of the professional women is ex- 
ceedingly varied. A number of women, to some of whom I have 
already referred, are doing outstanding administrative work and 
rendering valuable service in keeping the wheels running smoothly, 
helping to shape policies. and charting programs and procedures. 

A number of well-trained women are doing research work. 

Though the names of many of these women may not be y 
known to the public, they are playing a very important role in the 
life of our country, making valuable contributions through their 
studies and efforts, and finding considerable satisfaction in their 
work. Some of these women are collecting first-hand data from 
original sources, and some are gathering also material from sec- 
ondary sources, all throwing light on labor and industrial condi- 
tions and on economic and social problems. For example, in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics one woman is directing cost-of-living 
studies, another is in charge of industrial relations studies, and 
a third is doing an expert survey of consumers’ cooperative 
enterprises. 
The Children's Bureau is staffed for the most part by women, 
many of whom are rendering exceptional service in the field of 
child welfare in all its varied Valuable research work is 
being conducted along the lines of child labor, junior employment, 
child development and health, juvenile delinquency, maternity and 
infancy problems, and child dependency. 

The Women’s Bureau, composed almost entirely of women, has 
a number of economic analysts doing expert work in the realm of 
labor and industry. They are blazing trails by studying the pecu- 
liar problems of wage-earning women, which are unusually com- 
plicated because of the rapid shiftings of our economic life, and by 
formulating standards and policies to promote the welfare of 
women workers, to increase their efficiency, to develop opportuni- 
ties for their profitable employment, and to prevent discrimination 

th 


em. 
In the Division of Labor Standards and the United States Em- 


Division of Labor Standards being concerned with the program of 
establishing better State labor laws, and those in the Employment 
Service involved in the tremendous job of building up a national 
Federal-State system of employment offices on a sound and progres- 
sive basis. 

In the Immigration and Naturalization Service the higher posts 
occupied by women are largely administrative. In addition to 
serving as district commissioners, women are also employed as 
heads of various divisions of the work; also some with legal train- 
ing have been appointed as examiners. 

In the Department of Labor bureaus, as in many other Govern- 
ment agencies, a number of women are engaged in statistical work 
requiring considerable training and experience; others are working 
actively in the field of social service, or along employment and 
personnel lines. There are also some women who are secretaries, 
editors, public information specialists, librarians, physicians, and 


lawyers. 

If time permitted we could give you an insight into the work of 
the women in all the departments and independent agencies—of 
both a permanent and emergency nature—that would be, I believe, 
truly illuminating to you. 

SALARIES FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


It may be of interest to touch on the salary possibilities for the 
different types of Government service. The scale of pay for the 
civil-service jobs falling into what is designated by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as clerical, administrative, and fiscal in the de- 
partmental work in Washington begins at $1,440 or $1,620 a year 
and runs to $10,000. The professional and the scientific scale of 
pay in Washington starts at $2,000 and runs up to $9,000. To be 
sure, the great bulk of women in Government service are found 
below the $3,000 mark, and the majority fall below the $2,000 
level. 

At the other end of the scale are the substantial though not 
large number of women receiving as much as $5,000 and more in 
positions both under and not under civil service. A very few 
women on a civil-service basis receive as much as $5,600 or over, 
but those that do are testimony of the fact that women 
can and do achieve well-paying jobs in the Government under 
civil service. They indicate also that there are what might be 
considered career lines for women under the civil service, chan- 
nels into which women, either college-trained or non-college- 
trained—may enter at the beginning rates and work up to ex- 
ceedingly worth while and important positions after years of ex- 
perience. Though for professional and scientific activities college 
training is practically essential, for certain administrative positions 
moncollege people can progress to well-paid and interesting posts. 

For women in appointive positions the salaries are not definitely 
classified, and higher levels are attained by women appointed by 
co eo A handful of these women receive more than 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND NONCIVIL SERVICE 


Employment in the Federal Government falls into two main 
categories: Those positions under the merit system, as estab- 
lished by the act of 1883, and by the rules and regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission; and other positions which are ex- 
empted from the civil-service provisions and which are filled ac- 
cording to the discretion of appointing officers or by a merit sys- 
tem set up by the agency involved, such being used by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, for example. At the present time there are practically a half 
million of the Government positions unaer the civil service, or 
60 percent of the total number. This is the largest number of 
positions ever included in the classified civil service in time of 


women and men under the classified civil service. 

In regard to women appointed to jobs not under civil service, 
it is well to stress the fact that though they were not required to 
ass examinations given by the Civil Service Commission, many 


requiring competitive examinations, often taken 
by thousands of persons, is of necessity slow, agencies created 
during an emergency, may, for the sake of expediency, in order 
to get established and into operation speedily, have their per- 
sonnel exempted from civil service. But at the same time, these 
agencies may demand a high class of trained workers. Undoubt- 
edly in many of the New Deal agencies, many women, as well as 
ted positions and have rendered valuable 


tion of director, at least to high administrative posts. 

At the earliest opportunity it is advisable for the employees 
appointed during an emergency to be put under civil service 
according to the most desirable and feasible methods. 


NEW PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


This brings us to another broad subject—the new policies and 
procedures in the Federal Government service recommended by 
the President to the Congress in January of this year as part of 
a plan for Government reorganization. 
As you know, the President appointed a special committee con- 
sisting of three outstanding experts—Louis Brownlow, Charles E. 


greater efficiency and effectiveness. The report of the committee, 
as submitted to the President in January and transmitted by him 
Congress for action, included a 


This analysis pointed out weaknesses in the present 

personnel administration. And it is not surprising that 
there are limitations and in the system, since it 
thas not been revised in recent years to meet the mts of 
& rapidly expanding Federal Government and the need for a com- 
prehensive and well-integrated code relating to personnel matters. 
Incidentally the civil-service rules have not been given thorough 
revision since 1903. 

Moreover, though recent regulations governing conditions of 
employment in emergency work have resulted in some improve- 
ment in the administration of emergency services, these appear 
not to be so well integrated with the permanent policies of the 
Federal Government as they might be. 

In order to effect the reorganization of the civil-service adminis- 
tration of the United States the committee recommended that a 
United States Civil Service Administration should be established to 
serve as the central personnel agency of the Government under a 
single administrator, who would be highly competent and experi- 
enced and who would be appointed by the President on the basis 
of an open competitive examination conducted by a special board 
of examiners appointed by an agency to be known as the Civil 
Service Board. This board would consist of seven nonsalaried, out- 
standing, and well-qualified members, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate for overlapping terms of 
7 years. The board members would receive reimbursement for their 
actual time and expenses. 

The duties and functions of such a civil-service administration 
and board were clearly outlined in the committee's report with the 
objective of achieving a oing modernization and exten- 


decentralization as between the central agency and the depart- 
mental functions related to personnel problems, and the best type 
of cooperation between the two. 

Certainly some such revision and extension of civil service seems 
like a praiseworthy and essential program to have put into effect, 
and one which all citizens should sponsor. 

The challenge comes to you as a group to seize the opportunity to 
help bring about this reform. I have confidence that you will throw 
the weight of your influence behind this movement. 


1912 
American Legion Convention 
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HON. WILLIAM B. UMSTEAD 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. HARRY H. WOODRING, SECRETARY OF WAR, 
AT THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AT 
DURHAM, N. C., JULY 26, 1937 


Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an address of Hon. Harry 
H. Woodring, Secretary of War, delivered at the State con- 
vention of the American Legion at Durham, N. C., on the 
evening of July 26, 1937, as follows: 


North Carolina Legionnaires should be specially proud of thcir 
heritage. This State, one of the original 13, has played a role 
of the highest importance in the development and progress of 
America. Its soil is rich in historic traditions. 

Within the present borders of this great State was established 
the first English colony in the New World. North Carolina pat- 
riots of Mecklenburg County first sounded the tocsin of freedom 
with their bold resolutions, which antedated the Declaration of 
Independence by more than a year. North Carolina was the scene 
of several of the hardest fought battles of our Revolutionary 
War. 

When our country was divided in our unfortunate War between 
the States, North Carolina was reluctant to leave the Union. But 
once she made her decision she supported the Confederacy whole- 
heartedly, furnishing to that cause more soldiers than any other 
Southern State. Though North Carolina fought gallantly and 
endured much in that great struggle, after peace had succeeded 
war her reconciliation was complete. In the World War sons and 
grandsons of Confederate soldiers from North Carolina fought 
shoulder to shoulder with New England Yankees, midwestern farm- 
ers, and far-western miners. Comrades all, they wrote in shining 
letters a new chapter in the bright history of American courage 
and devotion to duty. 

Today veterans of the World War are gathered to perpetuate the 
memories and to renew the friendships and associations formed 
20 years ago. It is not difficult to turn back the clock a score of 
years and to view in retrospect our individual experiences in the 
Great War. Memory has a fine trick of retaining and emphasizing 
the agreeable and the pleasant and rejecting or minimizing the 
disagreeable and unpleasant experiences. Fortunately we are able 
to forget many of the hardships, the horrors, the desolation of the 
great conflict, These delightful reunions refresh our recollections 
of the happy hours and gay comradeship that enabled us to accept 
hardships and perils with a jest. 

Nevertheless, in our unexpressed, subconscious nature there 
remains that repugnance of war that we felt when by our first grim 
contact we realized its ghastly horror. This hatred of war steels 
us in our resolve to dedicate our every effort toward the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

In our spirit of patriotism we fought a great war to end war. 
We awoke to the realization that with peace there came new 
enmities and new problems that were a constant threat to orderly 
existence. There has been scarcely a year of the last 20 that has 
not been marked by actual or threatened hostilities in some quarter 
of the globe. 

8 we could look with equanimity on wars in which we 
were not We had a detached interest in their outcome, 
but no thought of direct involvement. Twenty-three years ago we 
read casually of the shocking assassination of an Austrian arch- 
duke. It would have been fantastic to have predicted that the 
pistol shot that felled this Hapsburg prince would change the 
entire course of world history, that it would directly affect the 
lives of hundreds of millions then living, and of billions yet un- 
born. Yet in less than 3 years practically the entire world, in- 
cluding our own Nation, was engaged in the bloodiest struggle in 
the history of mankind. The great conflict shocked us into the 
realization that war is a contagion from which there is no guar- 
anteed immunity. 

Since the World War, the progress of science has appreciably 
lessened distance and made communication instantaneous. 
Peoples formerly remote are now close neighbors. Annihilation of 
time and space should emphasize friendships. Nevertheless it also 
occasions alarm. In a congested neighborhood a quarrel may be- 
come general. Repercussions of a conflict quickly girdle the globe. 
Hence today, the maintenance of peace is of general concern. 

War is the antithesis of progress. Necessarily it brings destruc- 
tion rather than construction. In the devastating train of war 
follows desolation, death, and sorrow. Buildings may be rebuilt, 
wealth restored, but who can restore the wreckage of a human 
life? 
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We sometimes speak loosely of a nation or an individual profite 
ing by war. At the present time there can be no real profit in war. 
War destroys wealth, and in that loss everyone shares—victor, vun- 
quished, and neutral. As we so presently realize, the full effects 
of the economic loss may not be felt until years after the close of 
a war. We are now just emerging from a tragic era that brought 
us close to the chaos of economic disaster. The causes of that sad 

7 are directly traceable to dislocations of commerce occasioned 

y the war. 

Our losses in dead and permanently disabled in the World War 
were far less than those of many other countries, yet they were 
sufficiently heavy to strengthen our resolution to maintain the 
peace. Who can say how many brilliant youths, filled with prom- 
ise of service to mankind, fell under the murderous hail of lead? 
Who shall estimate our loss in culture, in science, and in all the 
humanizing arts occasioned by the sacrifice of our brave youths? 

It is estimated that there were some 30,000,000 battle deaths 
sustained by all the countries engaged in the Great War. What 
a devastating plague that exacted such a toll of youths in the 
very flower of their young manhood! 

In treasure the World War has cost the United States to date 
approximately $32,000,000,000, nearly the total of our present 
national debt. And the end is not yet. Our children and our 
children’s children will continue to pay the price long after we 
have passed from the scene. 

The direct cost of the war to the entire world has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000,000. It is well-nigh impossible for a finite 
mind to grasp the full significance of such a sum. To reduce it 
to some comprehensive total someone has calculated that this 
amount would be sufficient to build a $2,500 house, equip it with 
$1,000 worth of furniture, place it on 5 acres of land worth $100 
per acre, for each and every family in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany and Russia. After this were done, enough would re- 
main to provide each city of 20,000 or more inhabitants in all of 
the countries named with a $5,000,000 library and a $10,000,000 
university. That illustration may give some inadequate idea of 
the destruction of modern war. 

We sometimes hear it said that war promotes industrial and 
scientific progress. It is true that under the stimulus of war 
inventive genius is encouraged, national consciousness is aroused, 
and certain industrial and scientific developments are accelerated 
with lasting benefit to the world. 

Indeed, some of our finest inventions, which have advanced our 
civilization to standards far beyond the dream of our immediate 
ancestors, have been truly the products of peace, not of war, 
Their development has been accelerated and their field extended 
in time of war through the generous use of funds and authority to 
meet the exigency and the necessity of more speedily ending war. 

The answer to such contentions is not to condone war, but 
rather to provide in time of peace a comparable stimulus to 
genius. We should encourage every movement that promises en- 
couragement to peaceful progress. We should do away with 
ignorance, drudgery, and poverty. We should mobilize our inven- 
tive genius to preserve and extend the arts of peace. 

Within the past few days the National Resources Committee, of 
which I am a member, has issued a comprehensive report on tech- 
nological trends—on prospective technical developments which 
will have a far-reaching effect on our immediate future. He 
would be a bold prophet, indeed, who would essay to predict our 
technical and scientific progress even for a decade. In these fast- 
moving times it is difficult to detect the shape of things to come 
even a few years in advance. However, there are certain indicated 
trends which may be studied with a view to encouraging develop- 
ment and also to preparing for the shock of dislocation of capital 
and labor sometimes involved in such progress. By such means 
the time lag between discovery and utilization, between experiment 
and orderly development, may be greatly reduced. There is every 
reason why all agencies of government should provide in time of 
peace a stimulus to scientific progress at least equal to that pro- 
vided in war. 

Within the borders of this great State man first achieved the 
conquest of the air. Over the sand dunes of Kitty Hawk, scarcely 
more than a stone's throw from the first settlement in 
America, the Wright brothers made their first memorable flight. 
The subsequent advances in aviation were slow—too slow. There 
should have been more farseeing individuals in public and private 
life to provide the impetus for development. It is true that the 
World War advanced aviation, but we should not have had to wait 
for war to have attained this development. 

As an indication of what may be done in the encouragement 
of scientific progress in peace we have only to observe our avia- 
tion development during the past 4 years. Under the patronage 
of our Government, American civil aviation has spread its wings 
over all the oceans. American air mail is carried regularly to 
the Orient on clipper ships that wing above the clouds. A letter 
now reaches its destination in days instead of weeks. We are on 
the threshold of regular air schedules between the United States 
and Europe. The vast Atlantic may now be spanned in a single 
day. This represents progress in peace, not war. 

A few days ago we all bowed our heads in sorrow at the passing 
of the father of radio, Senor Marconi. This great scientist gave 
to the world a new means of instantaneous communication, a new 
medium of education and entertainment. Like aviation, radio 
also received some stimulus by the necessities of the World War, 
However, like aviation, its finest and fullest development came in 
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time of peace. With greater encouragement by men of vision this 

would have come much sooner. We may look with con- 
fidence, I think, to the practical utility of television in the imme- 
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In 1932 our national income amounted to $39,000,000,000. At 
the end of 1935 our income was $63,000,000,000. Only our con- 
tinued peace made this marked advance in our national 

ity. What would our income have been if he had been 


I have touched briefly on the economic and social losses due to 
tremendous and irretrievable. War may also 


However, I feel that preservation of self-government in nations 


not so firmly rooted in democracy as our own would be difficult in 


a war makes for centralization of power 


own country we can only observe with anxiety any disturbance in 
any other section of the world that might in any way interfere 
with the freest and fullest development of self-government. 


are clearly visible in some quarters. 
4 storm. Indeed the very seriousness of the 


way to a preservation of peace. 

As Americans our duty is to keep ourselves entirely aloof from 
any possible involvement in international disputes. By continued 
cordial relationships with all countries, by the maintenance of the 
President's good-neighbor policy, we may be able to exercise a 
friendly but detached influence for peace. If, despite all efforts, 
war unhappily assails any part of the world, our own duty is 
crystal clear. We must save our people from its horrors. 

As members of the American Legion, as men with a first-hand 
knowledge of war, my comrades, we have a special duty in pre- 
serving the peace. We can render aid of the greatest value to the 
Government in keeping our people calm in a destructive tempest 
of a general war. 

First, it seems to me, we should keep our own country ade- 
quately secure against attack. We have no thought of aggres- 
sion against any country. At the same time we should maintain 
our defenses to the extent necessary to protect ourselves against 
attack, against on of others. 

In all disputes between foreign countries, which do not directly 
involve the United States, we should use our influence to see that 
our people maintain the strictest neutrality, This does not mean 
mere statutory neutrality. We should observe the spirit as well 
as the letter of neutrality. As Woodrow Wilson we should 
be neutral in thought as well as in deed. If war unhappily comes 
to other nations our people should remain calm and detached. 
We should resist all attempts by every group, no matter how well- 
intentioned, to bring emotional pressure to bear on our country 
to take any action that might be construed as being either legally 
or morally unneutral. We should not attempt to pass moral 
judgment on belligerents. Frequently it is difficult for historians 
after years of research to determine the war guilt of belligerents. 
How much more difficult is it for us to determine the guilty 
under stress of emotion and under the pressure of conflicting and 
misleading propaganda. We must not attempt as individuals or 
as a Nation to pass moral judgment on activities of other na- 
tions where there are conflicts between peoples or between 
countries. 

It is in attempting to pass moral judgment on the motives and 
responsibilities of other nations that the danger lies. Such an 
action might easily be the first step toward involving ourselves 
in hostilities. It may be noted that it is precisely in this 


peace. 

The avoidance of participation in a general war is no easy task 
in these modern times, when the possibilities of friction are multi- 
eee ee ee eee However, in the 

nited States we are in the happy position of being largely exempt 


which, though much more easily crossed than formerly, 

still constitute formidable barriers for invading hosts. We are 

much more nearly self-contained than any other nation. Substan- 
boundaries, 
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in our communities, let us strike boldly for 
on an adequate defense establishment; let 
and security against any attack from any 
With peace among ourselves and with all the world let 
forward toward the promised land of opportunity, 
may ever enjoy the twin blessings of tranquil 
and social progress. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN T. BERNARD, OF MINNESOTA, 
ON JULY 28, 1937 


my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address 
which I delivered yesterday over the radio: 
CALLING ALL WORKERS 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, to millions of 
American working men and women the letters C. I. O. are 


clicking of typewriters. Ship workers hear it far 
In the cotton patch and the beet fields, men and women pause 


cans! 

Hundreds of thousands of workers answer the call and join 
the C. I. O. New voices take up the cry, speak to the 

ganized millions. Across America the call rings out: 

ranks! Help make the union strong!” 


WHAT WORKERS WANT 


But another voice is heard, a voice of warning. This other 
voice shouts at Johnstown, whispers in the corridors of 3 
booms in the columns of daily papers. Beware of the C. I. O.“, it 
says. Yesterday it called President Roosevelt a Communist. To- 
day it discovers that Communists have captured the National Labor 
Relations Board. Everywhere it asks the question: “Are Ameri- 
can workers being whistled down the road to red revolution?” 

Are they? Union workers demand jobs and job security. Is it 
revolutionary to want work? They demand a fair bargain and the 
right to choose the spokesmen who will represent them when the 

is made. American workers demand n 


these un-American 

For years even the most reactionary politicians have been 
promising to meet these demands, But workers suspect easy 
promises. They know from bitter experience that when you ex- 
pect to get something for nothing you only get stung. Now they 
aren't trusting to promises. They have decided to trust only their 
own strength. 

Revolution or democracy? Foreign agitators or American workers 
telling other American workers, “The American standard of living 
means us, too.“ What is the truth about the C. I. O.? 

What is the truth? You must find out. You can't afford to be 
fooled. Barnum built a fortune on the theory that a sucker is 
born every minute. Hitler and Mussolini built the enslavement of 
two great nations on the same theory. You must learn the truth 
now—before it is too late. 

THE C. I. O. IN MINNESOTA 


Let me tell you the truth, as I know it in my own district, the 
Eighth Congressional District of Minnesota. The C. I. O. came 
up there to the iron-ore range and the lumber camps, the old 


1914 


feudal domain of the steel and lumber barons. Minnesota workers 
answered the call. They are organizing, they are winning a better 
life. But there has been no violence and no bloodshed in Minne- 
sota since the C. I. O. came. Why? 

Because the Farmer-Labor administration of my State will not 
tolerate violence. Because Minnesota's Governor, Elmer A. Ben- 
son, knows that violence is boss made, for boss purposes. Gov- 
ernor Benson knows workers, their long patience, their respect for 
law. And he knows the terrorists of big business, the lawbreakers 
who try to repeal by gunfire and force the Wagner Act they could 
not repeal in the courts. There is law and order in Minnesota. 
Because Governor Benson defends the legal rights of workers to 
organize, to bargain collectively, to strike; because he defends their 
peaceful picket lines against boss guns, boss thugs, boss vigilante 


or help. 

: The People of Minnesota are not afraid of the big, bad C. I. O. 
wolf. They know who is responsible for violence. Not workers. 
Not unions. Minnesota people know, because there has been no 
bloodshed in Minnesota. There has been no violence since the 
Farmer-Labor administration told the bosses, “You can't get away 
with murder here.” 

WHOSE VIOLENCE? 

No; it isn't the workers or the etter that bring Vono Ta a 
community. Most of the great C. I. O. organization ve o e 
past A a half has been accomplished peacefully, without 

es. 
wa the textile industry more than 140,000 workers have won 
benefits through union contracts since the C. I. O. drive in tex- 
tiles began. The backbone of the C. I. Othe United Mine 
Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers—have been unionized for years. They 
have a long record of collective bargaining, of contracts made in 

faith and faithfully kept. 

Even in steel—the great stronghold of antiunion policy—490,000 
steel workers were organized by peaceful means. Three hundred 
and twenty-eight steel companies, including the powerful United 
States Steel Corporation, have signed contracts with the C. I. O. 

Only Tom Girdler and the tyrants of “Little Steel” defy the law. 
Tom Girdler will bargain—with Tom Girdler. Tom Girdler will 
represent himself, and Tom Girdler will choose a dummy to rep- 
resent the steel workers. Or he won't play ball. 

What would you do if you were up against Tom Girdler? The 
C. I. O. used its last legal remedies—the rights to strike and to 
picket. But it wasn’t strikes and pickets that brought violence 
to the steel towns. 

Compare what happened in autos with what happened in steel. 
The General Motors strike, in spite of all the noise about sit-downs, 
was almost wholly free from violence. Workers sat in the factories 
for weeks, and no property was damaged. Workers respect prop- 
erty, as they respect law. Bosses respect property, too. It’s one 
thing to shoot workers. It’s another to damage an expensive ma- 
chine—if you own the machine. Auto workers were sitting down 
with the machines in the auto factories. The machines saved the 
workers from boss violence. So there was no violence in the 
General Motors strike. 

DEATH IN STEEL 

But in the steel strike there has been violence and sudden death. 
Eighteen people have died. Many more have been wounded. Every 
one of those 18 was a striker or a strike sympathizer. All the cops 
and the deputy sheriffs who were on strike duty are alive and well. 
Not one scab has been shot. 

“Steel strikers riot”, scream the newspaper headlines. What is 
the truth? On Memorial Day, in Chicago, 10 persons were kilied, 
8 of them shot in the back. Many were brutally clubbed. All were 
denied prompt medical aid. 

The Chicago police called it “self-defense.” The Chicago coro- 
ner’s jury called it “justifiable homicide.” The Chicago Tribune 
said, “Fine work.” 

But the Paramount news reel told the truth. It showed the 
terrified, defenseless people in full retreat across the open prairie. 
It showed the brutality of the police, the company clubs in their 
bands. 

The hearings before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee told 


the truth. Violence? Yes. But workers did not bring violence 
to that prairie. It was brought by Tom Girdler and the Chicago 
police. 


Tom Girdler brought violence to Massillon, Ohio, where two 
steel workers were shot down in front of C. I. O. headquarters. 
He brought violence to Cleveland, and a steel worker died. Yet, 
while denying steel workers the right to ask for a living wage, 
Tom Girdler received the fabulous salary of $175,000 in 1936, 
according to a report released today by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Who will you call “un-American, dictatorial”, the C. I. O. or 
Tom Girdier? 
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If you look back over American labor history, you will find the 
answer. The C. I. O. did not bring violence to the labor move- 
ment. There was violence at Homestead, at Ludlow, long before 
the C. I. O. was born. Violence does not stop with the C, T. O. 
It threatens every union worker, without asking to see his union 
card. It does not spare workers who belong to the A. F. of L. 
Just a few weeks ago two A. F. of L. workers were shot down at 
Alcoa, Tenn. 

READ THE MOHAWK VALLEY PLAN 


If you want to learn the whole truth about boss violence, you 
can learn it best from the bosses themselves. Sometimes they 


tell the truth, if they think you are not listening. They told 


the truth in a strange document called the Mohawk Valley plan. 

It happened this way: In the spring of 1936 an A. F, of L. 
local called the Remington-Rand workers out on strike. Mr. 
James Rand and his associates worked out a plan for breaking 
that strike. It was so good that they made the American Manu- 


facturers’ Association a present of their brain child. The Mohawk 


Valley plan is so good that the steel companies, and particularly 
Republic Steel, used it in the present strike. It is so good that 
it will be used again. 

Part of this plan is a trick to fool you—you, the nonstriking 
citizens; you, the small-business people—the public. 

The National Labor Relations Board condemned the Mohawk 
Valley plan. The Board describes the plan fully in its decision 
in the Remington-Rand case. I have time to read you only one 
section of the plan, section 2. I quote: 

“When a strike is called, raise high the banner of law and 
order, thereby causing the community to mass legal and police 
weapons against a wholly imagined violence.” 

The community—that’s you. The wholly imagined violence— 
that’s the C. I. O. violence you have been hearing so much about. 
The Mohawk Valley plan tells about the real violence, too. The 
only real violence there is—the boss violence. 

It tells about the press campaign against the workers—all 
workers who try to organize. Study the Mohawk Valley plan. 
Don’t be fooled again. Write and ask me to send you a copy. 

Not the Mohawk Valley plan—not all the planned violence of 
the bosses—will stop American workers from organizing. 

They are ready to struggle, to sacrifice for that better life. 
O. I. O., C. I. O., Organize! Defend your legal rights. Defend 
the rights of all who work. American workers hear the call and 
answer. Now they call to us—to you—for understanding and 
support. They are our people, the people who produce our 
wealth. We cannot fail them. For their future is our own. 
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HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
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EDITORIAL BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial by David Lawrence appearing in the United States 
News under date of July 19, 1937: 

[From the United States News of July 19, 1937] 


DESTINY TAKES THE GAVEL—PASSING OF SENATOR ROBINSON May 
REVEAL THE HAND OF FATE AS GIVING NEw GUIDANCE TO THE GAL- 
LANT GROUP OF MEN WHO ARE FIGHTING TO PRESERVE THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF OUR TRIBUNAL OF JusTICE—THE TEST OF DICTATOR- 
SHIP Is Soon TO COME 


Death stalked the aisle of the Senate last week—came unan- 

8 , unheralded, bringing a message from the Chief Executive 
uman 2 

In the presence of death, men are humble. They take measure 
of their souls, their ambitions, and the honors they covet. They 
are wont on such occasions to appraise the meaning of every con- 
flict and to ask themselves the significance of life itself. 

If at such time there comes a ray of light, a flash of guidance 
to illuminate the paths that must be trod—the paths of service 
to one's fellow man—then the patriotic sons who pass on have 
not lived in vain. 

How strange the scene into which the hand of God was thrust 
in the Congress of the United States last week. The chieftain 
who made himself the ruler of 130,000,000 souls had issued his 
orders. He had commanded the Congress to bow to his will. He 
had eschewed the forms of tradition. He had superimposed his 
own finite judgment as the master of a nation’s destiny. He 
sought Senator Joseph Robinson to break down the 
spirit of a heroic opposition, a group who fought valiantly to 
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preserve the great principle of American democracy—the system 
of checks and FCC branches of 
government keep America from the tyranny of a Hitler, a Stalin, 
or a Mussolini. 

In his heart, ee eres ene ee Se eee e 
the plan was illusory, and the scheme a dangerous precedent. 
Sr TTE e eee tates Geen nina 
with the feeling that the objective was right—an improvement in 
Judicial processes. 

CAMOUFLAGE STRIPPED FROM “PACKING” AIM 

Little by little, however, the objective was sullied by the taint of 
Presidential maladroitness and scheming. The plan to reform the 
OES AVEA SPORE E SEINE OH SeeRy: ees Reta Pe 


power—personal power 
The minority of yesterday was was becoming a majority. A small 
group of opponents demolished argument after argument in debate. 
The Nation was profoundly impressed by the devastating force of 
the defenders of the Constitution. Senators, tatives, lead- 
ers of public opinion, who had stanchly supported Mr. Roosevelt 
for reelection in 1936, cried out to him to pause—to ponder the 
perils of human fallibility—to transform hurt pride into glorious 
tolerance and far-seeing wisdom, to make of his retreat a genuine 
victory for American institutions. 

But all this was futile—the master in the White House set up 
his own judgment against his bosom friends, his leaders, his de- 
fenders, his liberals, his lieutenants who had fought only a few 
months before as comrades at his side in a triumphant campaign. 


batants see the error of their way. It was suggested that maybe the 
President would agree to let the cause of judicial reform be attained 
pa all reer tp hecerteabang-—lbeaen game y giotlenrin Ppa ae 
sory retirement of Justices at 75 years of age. It appeared to be the 
jective would be attained and the 


for their assertion of an independent judgment. 
ANGRY TACTICS THAT FURTHER DIVIDE PARTY 


year of Senator Van Nuys, who had fought the Court bill. That 
interview given a few hours after the death of Joe Robinson 


people in a pubi ublic statement on the morning before the Robinson 
r amendments to the 
Constitution, he did not believe in the efficacy of the mode pre- 
scribed in the Constitution itself for making amendments. He 
insisted that a mandate had been given him in the last election. 
He left the plain inference that this empowered him to ignore 
the traditional formula for the Constitution. 

No document that has come from the pen of Franklin Roosevelt 
Peer care ke an oe et ee agmen, Even if he 
meant only to clothe his broad objective of . 
garments of eee realism, 8 the swift-moving 
events of a aotic world as the reason or rushing with haste 
to social reform, Mr. Roosevelt could not have placed in his 


SUPPORTERS HELD IN LINE BY THREATS 
It is no secret that those men in Congress who today support 


the President's scheme do so in fear and trembling lest the hea 
hand of a White House system of poli 3 


The tragedy of Mr. Roosevelt's blunder in persisting in the plan 
to “pack” the Court was outlined in that incredible letter writ- 
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President Roosevelt would have been frankly puzzled by such 
a comment if he had heard it. For he has always thought of 
himself as the master of legislative combat. It is not congres- 
sional behavior, however, nor the course of legislative events of 
which Mr. Roosevelt has lacked knowledge. It is much simpler— 
he has failed to understand human nature. 

Years of reading of memoranda and years of theorizing on the 
objectives of social reform have led the President away from the 
realities. He doesn’t understand minorities or their place in a 
democracy. He once spoke, to be sure, in defense of the rights of 
rat Lhe oe ee 
stuff experience 


POPULARITY NEEDLESSLY SHATTERED 

Today minorities plead for protection. They address their pleas 
earnestly to a man obsessed with notions of social reform 
but incapable of truly leading the Nation to the attainment of 
them. 

On this page not so long ago the prediction was made that the 
Teal liberals would some day be disillusioned as they saw the 
would-be leader of a great liberal advance in America fall by the 


Today as we survey the governmental scene we perceive a once 
popular leader shattering his own popularity, doing it inadvert- 
ently, of course, but through the same method that men again and 


power—true enough, as 
a power sought for 3 purposes but 
with his own fallible judgment making the 
constitutes benevolence. 


adjusted to ont, another has been developed. 
Nowhere in the world has equity and justice been as clearly defined 
as in this document by which a federation of States has been 
knit together into a republic of homogeneous people 

It is perhaps transpiring that the God of our fathers, who 
watched over the founders of the Republic in their hour of 
travail, is endeavoring to tell us now in these days of Constitu- 
tional crisis that we must not despair. Can it be that through 
the crucible of recent combat has been vouchsafed us the guid- 
ance to see that America sans the constitutional method may 


movements in the Middle West and the wrath that 
es when citizens are goaded to the point of extreme sacrifice 
for the preservation of human liberty? 

Statesmanship is true when it accepts the teachings of Divine 
Providence, when it perceives in the national adjustment of hu- 
mans to one another the futility of attempted usurpation of the 
power that God alone can exercise. 

10 EONS DEEE Doar our democratic order, but they 
fall nevertheless to greater depths when they defy the rules of 
human experience. It is given to all of us but a brief time to do 
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VITAL BATTLE TO PRESERVE DEMOCRACY 

In these paths of glory, men are moving every day toward the 
light that beckons them on—the urge to help keep America the 
democracy it has shed its blood to maintain. The spirit of Clay 
and Webster, of Madison and Marshall, of Lincoln and Washington, 
stands embodied today in the gallant men in Congress who are 
fighting to protect the independence of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. They will win because their cause is just; it is 
righteous. 

God moves in mysterious ways His wonders to perform. Maybe 
it will be written some day that by the invisible hand of fate 
America was rescued in 1987 from the perils of dictatorship. 
Maybe, too, it will be said in the spirit of the prophets of old that 
as the people learned humility and true sacrifice God took the 
gavel Himself in the congress of human hopes and turned us from 
the ruts of selfishness, hypocrisy, and personal ambition to the 
orderly routes of mutual helpfulness, tolerance, and simple honesty, 
the fundamentals of decent government. 


Retreating for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1937 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, during the past several 
years the Congress of the United States, the President, and 
members of the Cabinet have taken many steps in the name 
of world peace. Some of the major acts may be classified 
under the following headings: 

(a) Passage of act authorizing the making of reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

(b) Reduction in tariff duties on goods imported from 
other countries under authority of the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act and execution of trade agreements with Canada, 
Brazil, and many other countries in South America and 
Europe. 

(e) Authorization of the purchase of gold produced in 
other parts of the world at a price of $35 per ounce. 

(d) Authorization of the purchase of silver from silver- 
producing countries. 

(e) Surrender of our sea rights and other rights of our 
citizens who desire to visit, live in, or travel in countries 
classified as belligerent. 

(f) Enactment of resolutions pertaining to neutrality. 

(g) Granting of independence to the Philippine Islands. 

(h) Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace held at Buenos Aires. 

(i) Participation in disarmament treaties irrespective of 
action taken by certain other world powers. 

(j) Unusual sympathetic treatment extended to Cuba in 
order to encourage less friction in Latin-American territory 
by reason of the philosophy of the Monroe Doctrine as it 
applies to the territory south of the United States. 

(k) Cancelation of war debts. 

As one closely follows the news of the world and puts down 
the debits and credits which enter into the account making 
up war; takes note of the civil strife in the different nations 
and the fact that the fire of the so-called internal strife is 
being fed by extraneous sources financed by countries foreign 
to the one in which the strife is occurring; observes the politi- 
cal wreckage of governments, the mounting governmental 
deficits, the increasing long-term national debts, the refusal 
of great world powers to recognize their financial obligations 
to other powers, the general lack of respect for the sanctity 
of international agreements pertaining to financial obliga- 
tions as well as to armaments, the increasing budgets being 
voted by all of the great powers for offensive and defensive 
war, the waning respect for constituted authority among the 
high and the low, the influence upon legislative bodies by 
pressure blocs working in the interest of special domestic 
and foreign groups—and with all of these unfavorable devel- 
opments in spite of the steps we are taking in our retreat 
for or in the name of world peace—he wonders to just what 
extent our efforts are succeeding. 
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MY BROTHER'S KEEPER 

The Anglo-Saxon brought up under American institu- 
tions believes in the doctrine of “I am my brother’s keeper.” 
He feels that he should walk in all the light that he has. 
That he should so live that his conduct will be uplifting not 
only to himself but that as he advances he will draw others 
upward. Such fundamental reasons and philosophies cause 
us to step forward and attempt to lead the other nations 
of the earth upward to what we believe to be better things 
and a more considerate way of life. Under our limited 
constitutional democracy we are bound to await develop- 
ments and the formation of public opinion. Ours is natu- 
rally a slow process. If we find immediately after election 
a Governor, a Member of the House or the Senate, or even 
the Chief Executive is unsatisfactory, we count the days 
until the next election, knowing that at that time we can 
again vote our attitude and make the correction according 
to the wish of the majority. We are by tradition and train- 
ing more or less tolerant. We patiently await the action of 
others. That is what we are doing today in our attempt 
to help the other peoples of the earth to go along with us 
in a program of more satisfactory trade relations, less 
armaments, less war, more peace. 

WAR NEVER DIES 


While we are as a country and a government young in 
years our industrial experience has taught us to more or 
less “count the cost.” We are somewhat inclined to add up 
the debits and credits of a proposition before acting. We 
believe that it is less of a burden to keep out of a war than 
to get into one—although we may win. We have waged 
enough successful wars to learn that war never pays. We 
believe in the doctrine that we should be good because being 
good pays dividends. We know by experience that in war 
both sides lose, 

HAVE MOVED TOO RAPIDLY 

Mr. Speaker, in recent months we have, in my opinion, 
moved very rapidly, too rapidly, in our attempt to lay down 
the foundation stones for world peace. I do not believe those 
in our country who actively contribute expressions of public 
opinion and who take an interest in public affairs have had 
the time to assimilate the full meaning of the far-reaching 
proposals which have been offered and acted upon by our 
Congress and our Cabinet members and our Chief Execu- 
tive. We sanctioned rapid-fire action on the part of the 
Chief Executive. He snapped the whip, and we jumped 
through the hoop. After jumping, we began to consider. 
We hastily acted on matters of grave importance to the 
people of the United States and to other nationals. Having 
jumped, we now must consider some of the consequences 
that are likely to follow as steps of the program are worked 
out. 

PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 

To further illustrate, let us look at the Philippine problem 
for a few moments. Thirty-odd years ago we began an ex- 
periment in Pacific waters, by transportation time then a 
long distance away. Our people have not too well familiar- 
ized themselves with the component elements of the problem 
and the experiment. Be that as it may, we have taken some 
very definite steps to move out of the Far East insofar as the 
Philippine Islands are concerned. Grave questions are now 
being presented. More visiting, more study, more under- 
standing before so much action would probably have been 
the better plan. Those charged with the responsibility of 
leadership in the islands, whether they be engaged in po- 
litical, agricultural, manufacturing, trading, or other activi- 
ties, have much reason to be concerned. The Far East— 
nearby China ahd Japan—is a seething volcano today. The 
whole thinking world has its eyes focused on hourly develop- 
ments there and its ears attuned to every spoken or written 
word released from the contesting powers now in action in 
that field. 

The entire world wonders what steps will be taken, from 
hour to hour, by the United States. Undoubtedly, every 
move we make must be to a more or less extent synchronized 
with our Philippine program. I say it this way because we 
have, through the provisions in the Philippine Independence 
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Act more or less fixed our program. At least, it is fixed | ward. The Michigan 


until we make another or more changes, This Philippine 
program being what we term “fixed”, means that its work- 
ing out will have a direct bearing on every other step we 
take with reference to the territorial rights in China, our 
previous compacts or agreements with other world powers 
also interested in Asiatic waters, and our attitude toward 
the ambitious program of Japan and her allies, whoever 
they may be or for whatever purpose they may contend. In 
the absence of a fixed Philippine program, we could move 
with such greater freedom and action and with less com- 
plications. If we were out of the Philippines and had back 
of us the granting of complete independence and the recog- 
ntion of the Philippine Republic by the other great world 
powers that would be one thing. But we are not out of the 
Philippine Islands. The move we have taken to get out 
has us tied there for another 9 years. 

In the meantime, what will the development be? How 
much will the Filipinos and the Americans—of the United 
States—have to suffer before independence is an accom- 
plished fact? What will be the price? When will inde- 
pendence be granted? Will the time provisions of the In- 
dependence Act be changed in accordance with recent and 
complicated requests made by President Quezon? What 
percentage want it 9 years from now? What percentage 
do not want it at all? What influence will current devel- 
opments and their ultimate outcome in China have on the 
attitude and desires of the Filipinos insofar as independence 
is concerned? Should the United States remove from 
Philippine territory and waters every trace of military and 
naval force now, later, and before independence, or imme- 
diately with the granting of independence? If our military 
and naval forces remain in the islands, will that be some- 
_ What of an invitation to other world powers—unfriendly to 
us—to accept the presence of our forces there as a basis for 
being less friendly to the United States or to the Philippine 
Islands’ Government? Is President Quezon speaking the 
wishes of the Filipinos in his many recent utterances? Is 
he more anxious to have quick independence for political 
reasons than for the welfare of his people? 

Mr. Speaker, these are moot questions. They are grave 
questions. The destiny of the great American experiment— 
the Philippine Republic—rests upon the answer to these 
questions. 

STATEMENT BEFORE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Recently I appeared before the Joint Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Philippine Affairs. At that time I presented for 
consideration what I believed to be some pertinent observa- 
tions. Personally, I feel this whole question should have 
much consideration. I think we should and must give much 
thought to the balance of the program. I do not helieve we 
are fair to ourselves or to the Filipinos unless we take a 
growing interest in all of the developments and problems 
which will undoubtedly arise from day to day. To me it is 
not a closed issue. I shall not dismiss the case by simply 
waving my hand and asserting that insofar as I am con- 
cerned it is a settled issue. Such an attitude will, in my 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, lead us into more trouble than we care 
to have. I believe there are leaders in the Philippines who 
feel somewhat as I do. And in the United States there are 
Filipinos who are watching this entire situation with much 
concern. They too are making contributions. Some con- 
structive, some otherwise, perhaps. Frank expression is the 
order of the day. Plain talk may be of some good. I do not 
see where it will necessarily hurt anyone. While there is 
time let us debate the issues. 

Under permission to insert there follows the full column 
editorial of Monday, June 21, 1937, which appeared in the 
Manila Bulletin, the leading daily paper, and published in 
both English and Spanish. 

RETREATING FOR PEACE 


Representative FRED L. Crawrorp, Michigan Republican member 
of the Insular Affairs Committee of the Lower Chamber of Con- 
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Congressman simply has put in open and 
form what many others have been inwardly advocating 
while outwardly ie irre to give support to and have confidence 
in quite a diferent program. 

We thoroughly disagree with Co: Crawrorn’s major and 
minor premises and therefore quarrel with his conclusion, but we 
credit him with courage and frankness in admitting the character 
of ending to the plot. We do not share his lack of confidence 
in the future of the American system of government, in its 
adaptability to a Philippine setting and in the Filipino's adaptabil- 
ity to western civilization and democracy. We consider his atti- 
tude a slander to Amercanism as an institution and the Filipinos 
as a people. We consider his recommendations an admission of 
failure in the whole American governmental, cultural, and economic 
experiments in the Far East. But we look with more favor on his 
8 appraisal of the situation as he sees it than we do on face- 

schemes of those who feel the same ee way about it, but 


the correct pete today, it should 
have been adopted thirty-odd years ago—unless we are to assume 
that the American job was that of carrying on to have the Philip- 
pines conveniently available when destiny has accomplished the 
required stage to prepare Japan to assume her “peculiar role over 
affairs of the Far East and the Philippines.” It has never been 


of 
that character to the program which is being pushed at an accel- 
erated pace. 

If we understand the Crawford recommendations aright, he 
would have every shadow of the American flag withdrawn, every 
uniform of the American forces, and apparently most of the ties 
of the trade relations taken away. He would make the retreat 
complete, so complete evidently that General MacArthur and 
other Army officers lent for special work would have to be recalled 
to erase even so much as a suggestion or trace of assistance. 
Apparonay — e political circles there is something of a 

CRAWFORD 


ten for speaking out. 
However, 1 Pang sie be that few, if any, have more right 
to speak. He is a member of a congressional committee having the 


responsibility of recommendations and decisions affect- 

ing the Philippines. He came to the Lacie goon on invitation of 

and as guest of the Philippine government. While here he stood 
congressional 


ductions he draws from his observations and what we assume have 


been his follow-up studies, but we cannot question his right to 
offer his views and submit his recommendations on proper occasion 
to competent authorities, 

Among the Crawford assumptions with which we cannot agree 
is the one that America's trans-Pacific retreat to leave the 1 5 5 
pines to the fate suggested by the working of destiny through the 
centuries to Japan a peculiar role over the affairs of the 
Far East and the Philippines would in the long run contribute to 
peace. Surrender of the Far East to Japan is one of the surest 
ways to promote the causes of war and to hasten the threat of war. 


INDEPENDENCE—POLITICAL WAR CRY 

Mr. Speaker, for decades the political war cry in the 
Philippines has been “independence.” Not alone has this 
been advocated by those running for political office in the 
islands but it has been an issue in many political platforms 
here in the United States. In other words—independence 
for the islands has been and is politics. One man in par- 
ticular—a Filipino—has campaigned incessantly on this 
issue. I offer no criticism against him for doing so. By 
all the rules of the game that was and is his right and 
privilege. But politically speaking, Mr. Speaker, there are 
times when campaign issues bring forth fruit somewhat 
unexpectedly—before the way has been properly prepared 
for the program to be placed in operation. Some believe 
this is the case with reference to Philippine independence. 

The Territorial policy of the United States as related to 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
has been one of uncertainty for the islanders as well as the 
people of the United States. For instance, the independence 
act was passed by Congress and almost before the ink was 
dry on the printing of the necessary documents the Con- 
gress began making fundamental changes in the trade rela- 
tion provisions of the bill. With all of the friendly rela- 
tions which have existed between the Hawaiian Islands and 
in spite of the fact that it is an organized Territory, many 
congressional leaders are today demanding that discrimina- 
tory legislation be enacted against Hawaii. 

Furthermore, Hawaii contributes to the Federal Treasury 
in the same manner as the States of the Union, while this 
is not true with respect to the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and 
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the Virgin Islands. Again, within the last 3 weeks the 
House has declined the usual deficit contribution to the Vir- 
gin Islands, although from every rule of the game the Con- 
gress is obligated to take care of the expense of maintaining 
the government of the islands which is in excess of the local 
revenue raised for that purpose. Only the insistence on the 
part of the Senate saved the situation for the Virgin 
Islands. The citizens of Puerto Rico (although they are 
citizens of the United States also) are kept in “hot water” 
wondering just what steps the Congress will take next day 
or next week with reference to political, industrial, and 
social problems in Puerto Rico. In the Virgin Islands un- 
certainty is the order of the day. If it is not one type of 
interference it is another. Private industry in Virgin Islands 
is now fighting for its very existence due to the competitive 
conditions brought about by reason of the Government 
financed, owned, and operated Virgin Islands Co., which is 
moving in a direction to crowd private industry out of the 
islands. The Virgin Islands Co. is a creation of the Con- 
gress, 


INCONSISTENT POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES BREEDS INCONSISTENCY 
AMONG ISLAND LEADERS 

Mr. Speaker, the philosophy and characteristics of a 
leader permeate down through the individual members of 
his organization. It is quite natural for the inconsistent 
and uncertain Territorial policy of the United States to be 
reflected in the activities of the legislative bodies and po- 
litical leaders of the islands. 

There is a program to be worked out between the Philip- 
pines and the United States during the next 9 years. The 
way for independence must be made ready. The President 
of the Commonwealth and the Filipino Resident Commis- 
sioner in Washington can be very constructive if they choose 
to be so. 

In an editorial appearing in the Philippine-American Ad- 
vocate recently it is pointed out that the wealth of the 
Resident Commissioner may have some influence on Mem- 
bers of Congress in dealing with Philippine legislation. The 
editorial says: 

A PROTEST AGAINST A TRIPLE INSULT 

Joaquin Mike“ Elizalde, the polo-playing millionaire, Manila's 
Playboy no. 2 (President Manuel Louis Quezon being no. 1), self- 
styled economist and a sycophant of the masters, and now in 
Washington as a member of the Joint Preparatory Committee on 
Philippine Affairs, is slated to succeed Quintin Paredes in his 
congressional post, according to a reliable source. Sefior Elizalde, 
who is a full-blooded Spaniard and a native of Spain that for over 
three centuries enslaved the Filipinos, became a naturalized 
Filipino citizen 2 years ago in the interest of his extensive prop- 
erty holdings and business houses in the Philippines. 

The Philippine-American Advocate looks with scorn and con- 
tempt and, with the vernacular of Billingsgate and Hell at its 
command, upon the prospective appointment of Sefior Elizalde to 
the Philippine resident commissionership, the second highest office 
within the gift of the Filipino people. We firmly believe that he 
has not the dynamic ability and initiative to with the Philip- 
pine situation on Capitol Hill, Of course, he is immensely rich and 
may use some of his millions in cultivating the friendship and 
gaining the good will of a hostile Congress. But anyone who is 
conversant with Philippine affairs and who has watched the play 
and interplay of Filipino personalities on the Washington scene 
knows that were it not for his pieces of silver Elizalde would be 
just a mediocre individual, with a mediocre brain and a mediocre 
intelligence. We are not hinting—far from it—that upstairs or in 
the noggin Mr. Elizalde is empty. We are just trying to say in 
plain, polite, everyday English that to replace PAREDES with a man 
of Elizalde’s caliber is unfair to ParEpEes, unjust to the Filipino 
people, and an insult to the intelligence of the United States 
Congress. 

Of all the capable and able native Filipinos—and there are a 
thousand of them—who would be only too happy to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to serve their country, President Quezon 
has to choose a Spaniard whose evident qualifications for the job 
solely are his wealth, social prestige, and the dexterity to play 
polo like a champion. We heard him the other day at the trade 
conference propounding questions to witnesses, and we confess we 
were not much impressed by his poise and by his knowledge of 
Philippine-American economics and politics. We protest against 
his appointment. Mr. Quezon already has done enough damage to 
the Filipino cause on Capitol Hill without making another mess 
out of it. Elizalde’s appointment to the Washington post would 
completely wreck everything. 

OUR GALLIVANTING PRESIDENT 

President Quezon now has been away from the “old country” 

for almost half a year. He came to the United States with the 
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sole objective of paving the way for the Philippine-American 
Trade Conference, Modern history can furnish no single instance 
in which the chief executive of any nation has kept away as long 
from the scene of his duties. It is not the money that President 
Quezon and his useless retinue are spending that irks our sensi- 
bilities. It is the incontrovertible fact that the Filipino people 
are getting adverse publicity in America’s metropolitan press on 
account of this prolonged and drawn-out visit. Mr. Quezon has 
not accomplished anything to compensate for his undue absence 
from the Malacanang. We want him to go home, and be not like 
a dandified playboy gallivanting throughout all parts of the kncwn 
world. He is hurting the Filipino cause and the good name of the 
Filipino people. Is it high life that he wants? Manila is amply 
supplied with cabaret girls and flashy entertainers from abroad. 
Is it gaudy shirts that he needs? The Moros and Igorotes in north- 
ern Philippines can supply him with all the loud shirts he can 
use. He does not have to go to Mexico City nor Habana to feast 
his eyes with feminine beauty, either. The Philippine Islands are 
the home of beautiful and dark-eyed senoritas, besides thousands 
of their half-breed sisters. Yes, Mr. President; we say to you: 
“Pack up and beat it home. Your ‘radiophone government’ is not 
as effective as the ‘be at home’ government. Furthermore, don't 
yo sink you have missed your ‘adobo’ and ‘arroz con pollo’ too 
ong ” 


IN CONCLUSION 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have some of the views of the Ma- 
nila press and of the Filipino press of the United States. 
There is plenty here to show these questions are two-sided. 
Perhaps open and frank discussions will be very beneficial 
during the remainder of the time we have in which to con- 
sider some of the problems before complete independence is 
granted. 

We should not overlook the cloud which hangs over all of 
the colonial and territorial possessions of the different coun- 
tries today. Those who are natives of the territories and 
possessions are watching with much concern the rapid top- 
pling of their mother governments. We all see what has 
happened to the once powerful Spain. We can appreciate 
what some of the German colonies contended with under the 
old rule as compared to what the situation would be under 
the present German Government. The same is true of Italy. 
I can believe that the Territories which are now under the 
American flag—Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
even partially independent Philippines—may be wondering 
just what changes will occur in the Government of the 
United States during the 9-year interval before complete in- 
dependence for the Philippines is granted, and how those 
changes, if they do occur, will affect the citizens of the 
islands. The pages of history are being written very rapidly 
these days. The scenes are shifting quickly and those who 
study and think have difficulty keeping up with the sudden 
changes which occur with reference to individual govern- 
ments and the geographical areas they cover. From the 
standpoint of communication and transportation, distance is 
being almost eliminated. These rapid changes present grave 
problems and bring us to the thought that nothing is fixed. 


Liberty and Justice in United States “Ersatz” in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there are still some American 
businessmen and industrialists who believe that fascism or 
nazi-ism would be a fine thing for our country. During these 
recent months, filled as they have been with labor disputes, 
some misguided people have fallen into the habit of wishing 
for the might and power of a nazi-istic dictatorship right 
here in our country. They have an idea that an American 
fuehrer would bring order out of chaos and would thus help 
the harassed American businessman out of the mire. 

For these people there is no use in pointing out how dicta- 
torship stifles freedom of opinion, smashes freedom of the 
press, clamps down on a whole nation the rule of the mighty 
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fist, and destroys all those liberties for which our forefathers 
fought and died. There is even a stronger argument that 
can, that must, be used to show such individuals how wrong 
they are. They must be shown that fascism and nazi-ism 
are not alone the sworn enemies of the laboring classes, but 
are just as thoroughly the enemies of the free and competi- 
tive system of business and industry that now exists in this 
country. For nazi-ism is little more than a hybrid socialism. 
With the socialist, at least, you know where you stand. They 
want to nationalize industries that are now privately owned, 
and they want to hand them over, as they say, to the people. 
The Nazis say no such thing. But in actual practice they 
are doing worse than that; they are oppressing German 
business and industry; they are taking property away from 
the businessmen and putting it in the hands of a bureaucratic 
state. 

Last spring the newspapers reported from Berlin that 
the German Government was preparing to give the German 
people— 

A new conception of property rights differing radically from the 
ideas of orthodox capitalism. In the new civil laws, now in the 
process of codification, there will be no need and no room for 
abstract rights of property? 

The meaning behind these new laws was explained by 
the official economic spokesman for the National Socialist 
Party, Herr Bernhard Koehler. This is what he had to say: 

The capitalist system of economics is the worst and most dis- 
advantageous that now exists. The building up of the nation’s 
wealth suffers even more under this system than the standard of 
living. The capitalist economic system failed to produce national 
wealth in sufficient quantities and is characterized by its neglect 
of opportunities to create national wealth. One of its most typical 
weaknesses is the sales or turn-over delusion which increases con- 
sumption to the disadvantage of national wealth. This delusion 
results in the destruction of the nation’s forces, natural resources, 
and the sources of prosperity? 

And it was Dr. Otto Dietrich, chief of press of the Nazi 
Party, who announced: 

The capitalist system has been replaced by the National Socialist 
system, which is borne along by an entirely different spirit, and 
obeys entirely different intrinsic laws from those which control 
capitalist economy.’ 


These words sound almost like awkward plagiarisms from 
Karl Marx himself. Yet they have been carried into practice 
with the thoroughness and method that is so typical of the 
German mind. 

On February 27, 1934, the Nazi Government put through 
what it called the “law for the organic reconstruction of 
German business.”* This law placed every business, from 
the tiniest village shop to the largest Berlin department store, 
under the direct control of the Minister of Economics. It 
introduced the Nazi “leadership principle” into the business 
life of what had formerly been a free country. And now, 
with the introduction of the so-called 4-year plan—which has 
a ring strangely reminiscent of the Russia that Herr Hitler 
professes to detest so heartily—the German businessman has 
become the most ordered-about person in the Reich. 

In every field—in the import and export trade, in the 
matter of prices, in the manufacturing and the retail fields, 
among the farmers, in banking, in taxes—in all these there is 
no God but Hitler, and General Goering is his prophet. 

Of prophets there are many in Germany, but business and 
industry now see little of profits, which would be far more 
welcome. The whole Reich is being rapidly transformed into 
a gigantic munitions factory, and all else is placed in a sec- 
ondary position. The proudly announced Nazi dictum today 
is that cannon is more worth while than butter, and the big 
industrialist feels the pinch as much as does the tiniest 
German baby. 


Associated Press dispatch, Mar. 31, 1937, quoted in Foreign Affairs, 
July 1937, p. 595. 

New York Times, Dec. 6, 1936. 

*In an address delivered January 28, 1936, quoted in Foreign 
Affairs, July 1937, p. 595. 

‘Reichsgesetzblatt, No. 28, Mar. 13, 1934. See also Michael 
Florinsky, Fascism and National Socialism, p. 101. 
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In the mad German race for rearmament the export and 
import trade has been assigned first place. In spite of all 
the “ersatz”—the synthetic or imitation—industries in the 
Reich today, Germany must still depend on her imports of 
raw materials from abroad. But so strict is the dictatorship 
over business that not a single carload of material, not even 
the tiniest package, can cross the borders of Germany in 
either direction without the express permission of the Nazi 
Government. No one can sell anything or buy 
abroad without a permit—and the permit is given on political 
grounds, not business ones. Thus there are some markets 
where the German importer cannot make any purchases, no 
matter how much cheaper the material may be there. The 
Nazi control offices see to it that armament materials get 
first choice, and only afterward are imperative food imports 
permitted to be brought into the country. Nor are exports 
any less strictly controlled. Germany has set up a compli- 
cated system of so-called “blocked marks”, and the intricate 
machinery of Nazi foreign policy has seen to it that sales 
can only be made in certain countries—and those not neces- 
sarily the ones where the best prices could have been gotten.’ 

Prices, of course, are the factors that make for prosperity 
or economic chaos in a country. In the land of the Nazis, 
however, no businessman has anything at all to do with the 
prices of the products he manufactures or sells. For prices 
are a very important part of the Nazi government’s own 
plans. Last October a new decree made Josef Wagner the 
Nazi commissar of prices.“ He was empowered to fix just 
prices for goods and services of all kinds, especially for 
the necessaries of daily life; for the entire agricultural, 
handicraft and industrial production, for commerce in goods 
and wares of all kinds, and for all other compensation, 
except wages and salaries. The just price, according to 
the Nazis, is the price justified by the national economy— 
whatever that may mean. And anybody who violates the 
price commissar’s orders is punished with penal servitude, 
imprisonment, arrest, and unlimited fines. The commissar 
is even empowered to impose unlimited fines on his own 
authority; he can close down the business of anyone who 
displeases him, and he can forbid him to go into business 
again. What is more, all claims and damages resulting 
from his orders are outlawed in advance." 

The reasons behind this are very clear. Food and cloth- 
ing and everything else so necessary for the continuance of 
life itself have become so scarce that, if there were no 
stringent control over them, prices would go skyrocketing 
overnight. Simply because the Nazi Government has sacri- 
ficed the very essentials of human existence, the German 
businessman is the first to suffer. 

But that is only the beginning of the story. The Hitler 
dictatorship has kept a heavy paw on capital investments, 
too. It seems strange to find an American industrialist 

sweet dreams of nazi-ism when the truth of the 
matter is that 660 corporations have been dissolved by the 
Nazi government since 1934, while only 140 new ones were 
founded in the same period.“ Everything is under govern- 
ment supervision in the paradise of the Hitlerites. If you 
want to open a store, you will merely be laughted at. If 
you want to add a wing to your factory, the government 
must approve. If you want to build a new factory, you will 
be told that it is unnecessary. If you want to invest your 
money in some industry, the Government must o. k. the 
idea first. And the Government has set up a scale of im- 
portance for investment or expansion. You can spend all 
the money you want on armament manufacturing and other 
strategic industries if you are so inclined? The Nazis en- 
courage the death industry. But all other industries are of 
only minor importance—food supply, domestic raw mate- 
rial production, promotion of exports, housing, they are not 
so essential to the Hitler war machine, 


Foreign Affairs, July 1937, pp. 596-598. 
*Foreign Affairs, July 1937, p. 598. 
New York Times, Oct. 31, 1936. 

New York Times, Feb. 8, 1937. 
*Foreign Affairs, July 1937, pp. 599-600. 
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And meanwhile, the decrees and orders and regulations 
come pouring out of the ministry of economics like water 
out of a spout. As one observer puts it, “the number of 
regulating decrees amount to a thousand a week, because 
more and more the government has to proceed from general 
regulations to specific interference. If, for instance, steel 
or cement is short where the need is considered urgent, 
General Goering, in charge of the 4-year plan, is free to 
take a supply away from anyone who has it.“ 

Farmers are businessmen, too. And they come under 
these regulations just as do all the others. The Ministry of 
Agriculture tells the farmer how much he can get for his 
wheat, the miller how much he can get for his milling, the 
baker how much he can get for his baking, and the grocer 
just how much profit he can add before he sells the bread.* 
Detailed orders fix the retail prices of meat and meat pro- 
ducts, including beef, pork, tallow, lard, bacon, ham, and 
sausages." They apply to every kind of cereal, fodder, cattle 
and hogs, dairy products, fruits and vegetables. Each farmer 
is told what crops the Government wants him to raise, what 
fertilizer he may use, what seeds he is permitted to plant. 
He can only sell his products to special agents who are really 
Government employees.” 

The whole idea was an attempt to slow down the steady 
increase in all food prices, caused by the ever increasing 
and disastrous shortages. While the German farmer walks 
grumbling behind his plow, the German housewife waits just 
as grumblingly in line at the grocery store, hoping that she'll 
be able to make both ends meet and feed her family like 
human beings. And meanwhile the Nazi leaders sit placidly 
in their bureaucratic offices in Berlin, ruling over the 
60,000,000 Germans with the backing of the mighty Nazi war 

machine. 

. But the bankers of Germany are not getting any breaks, 
either. Today, the Government has the banks in so tight 
a grip that no important financial transaction can go 
through without Nazi permission. All private issues of 
stocks and bonds are prohibited altogether except for those 
industries that are forwarding the Hitler war plans. Mean- 
time, banks are ordered without a by-your-leave to grant 
credits to or buy shares of such corporations as happen to 
serve those plans. The banks themselves receive direct 
instructions from the Reichsbank, which is the Govern- 
ment’s own central agency. Without the consent of the 
Reichsbank no major financial transaction can be carried 
out in Germany today.“ 

And all this time, taxes in the Reich have shot up like 
Professor Piccard’s balloon. Some day, no doubt, they will 
come down, also like the good professor’s contraption, under 
similar catastrophic circumstances. But meanwhile the 
Nazi tax program burdens the German businessman with 
increase upon increase. And there is no such thing as tax 
evasion; the death penalty is handed down very freely in 
German courts. Besides this, no corporation is permitted 
to distribute more than a 6-percent dividend—or an 8-per- 
cent dividend in very special cases. The rest of the profits 
must be invested in the “ tz” industries sponsored by 
the Government.” 

Thus, the National Socialist Government of Germany plays 
with the German businessman like a cat teasing a mouse. 
The Nazi leaders mouth valiant speeches about the glorious 
freedom of the businessman and industrialist, just as they 
do about the emancipation of the oppressed German worker. 
There is as much freedom for one as there is for the other. 
Blindly, the German people have hurled themselves into the 
sea of bureaucracy and inhuman dictatorship. They have 
only themselves to blame if that is the best solution they can 
find for their great problems. If they prefer the kind of 


0 Foreign Affairs, July 1937, p. 600. 
“Foreign Affairs, July 1937, p. 601. 

2 New York Times, Oct. 24, 1936. 

u Foreign Affairs, July 1937, p. 602. 
“Foreign Affairs, July 1937, 23 602-604. 
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morenn ent under which they now subsist, that is their 
air. 

But the astounding thing, the shocking thing, is the fact 
that there are American citizens—men who have been born 
and brought up in a free land of free men, who have breathed 
the air of liberty and justice, who can speak their mind and 
follow the dictates of their own conscience—that there are 
such men who dare turn to dictatorship as a solution for our 
own American problems. 

If there is any lesson to be learned from what is going on 
in Europe today, this is it—stay away from fascism! 


National Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE BEFORE HARVARD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very interesting address delivered by Hon. Philip F. La Fol- 
lette, Governor of Wisconsin, before the Harvard School of 
Business Alumni Association, Cambridge, Mass., on June 18, 
1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be: 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Frankly, this is a difficult time to talk. We will be judged by 
what we do rather than what we say. This is a time that requires 
action more than words. Yet those of us who believe in the 


working in the practical field have not only the job of meeting the 
specific problems on our doorstep; it is likewise a part of our job 
to give our interpretation of the problems and the remedies, if 
public opinion is to have wide foundations for judgment. 

Occasions arise in the life of a people when a single generation 
makes a choice which affects not only itself but rations to 
come, Our forefathers’ choice of the democratic p ple became 
the controlling influence in government here and ee e tor at 
least five generations. We face an equally important decision 
today. Our choice does not lie between communism and fascism, 
nor between capitalism and socialism, nor between individualism 
and collectivism. Those who hold up these alternatives seem to 
me to make a fundamental error. 

The world about us proves that, given long enough time, man 
can and does alter certain aspects of his physical environment. 
But the environment in which we must make ourselves at home 
today is just as much a physical fact as were the woods and 
Indians to the pioneer a hundred years ago, or the early crop 
failures to the founders of Plymouth colony. Physical circum- 
stances control the basic economic method by which our genera- 
tion must use our resources for our livelihood. Here we have no 
choice. Changes that have been taking place in past decades have 
long since made the decision for us. 

Although some of us may resent it, our world is not that of 
our grandfathers. The free land and the old western frontier 
have disappeared. We are all aware that inventions have opened 
up undreamed-of energy to turn our natural resources into useful 
goods, These changes are not the creatures of political propa- 
ganda. They exist as physical facts. We are compelled to adjust 
our economic and political institutions to these physical changes 
as inevitably as our forefathers had to meet the exigencies of their 
environment. 

We all sense this change in our physical world. We know that 
we cannot restore the vanished western frontier or undo the dis- 
coveries of the last century. We appreciate that we cannot return 
to Daniel Boone’s world or the Daniel Boone type of pioneering. 
Even good Republicans could not repress a smile at a Landon 
ox team and covered wagon caught in the traffic of Forty-second 
and Broadway. 

Does this basic change in our physical environment necessarily 
mean that we are through with the pioneer spirit and the indi- 
vidual initiative associated with America? That is the premise 
of both Communists and Fascists. I cannot agree. I am con- 


vinced that we Americans can adjust our economic and political 
system to our changed environment and at the same time pre- 
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serve the essence of individual initiative, the spirit of the Ameri- 
can pioneer which is a part of our very being. 

America's unique contribution in the past was opening the door 
of opportunity to everyone to freely make his own way. To be 
sure, America has been endowed with vast physical resources; but 
nature was generous in other parts of the world, too. It was the 
system which our fathers set up for developing these resources 
which was new to the world. Theretofore nature’s bounty had 
been parceled out primarily for the benefit of a governing class. 
It was this American method of opening to the millions, instead 
of to a few, the opportunity of developing their own and, at the 
same time, their Nation's wealth, which transformed this conti- 
nent. Within little more than a century a wilderness became the 
richest nation in the world. And today, in spite of the depres- 
sion, our people still enjoy by far the highest standard of living 
in the world. The American system gave equality of opportunity, 
but at the same time the individual carried and knew that he 
was carrying his proportionate share of the burdens. America 
thus developed, side by side with the doctrine of equality of op- 
portunty, a corresponding standard of equality of responsibility. 

In view of our achievements, it is natural and right that we 
cling to principles which have given us so much. We must be 
certain, however, that our fight for these principles is constructive 
and that we are not, like King Knute, commanding the tides to 
turn back. 

The United States today has actually and potentially greater 
resources than ever before. No one disputes that the proper man- 
agement and development of these resources can provide us with 
a standard of living at least again as high as we have today. In 
terms of resources, the America of 1937 has a greater future than 
the America of 1787. We are far more fortunate in our physical 
‘environment today than were the founders of the Nation. Are we 
to be as far-sighted as they in handling these resources so that 
they will produce not only wealth but character as well? 

A century ago undeveloped land was our greatest material re- 
source, This could be developed easily and satisfactorily by indi- 
viduals working independently. A grant of 160 acres of land gave 
an individual independence. This harnessing of the ambition of 
millions for their own individual improvement eventually in- 
creased the total wealth of the Nation. Today the situation is 
quite different. Our resources are mainly in the form of materials 
and machinery that can function only under a high degree of 
‘synchronization. 

In the past the effect of interruption of production was felt only 
in the community where it occurred. Today it affects us all. In 
our interdependent civilization we cannot provide our present 
standard of living, to say nothing of a higher standard, without 
coordination and continuity. Our pressing problem is to main- 
‘tain coordination and continuity and at the same time preserve 
American initiative and individualism. 

Those who insist that we must choose between individualism 
and collectivism, or between socialism and capitalism, assume that 
we can still choose between working together and working sepa- 
rately. But in this matter we no longer have a choice. Our 
physical environment has determined that issue for us. The ques- 
tion before us is the kind of system under which we shall work 
together. 

Those who insist that our choice is between communism and 
‘fascism likewise mistake the fact that we must work together to 
mean that there is only one method of working together, namely, 
under a system of dictatorship. 

Let us look again at the choice made by our fathers. They 
could have copied the Old World, but did not. They blazed a new 
trail. Discarding the age-old tradition that resources could be 
most efficiently developed by the few, our forefathers firmly stood 
on the new principle that, come what may, America would be 
developed by the individual effort of independent, responsible 
human beings. While they could do this with a system where 
individuals worked independently on unimproved land, our re- 
sources today—actually greater than ever before—must be devel- 
oped in the same spirit. Though this change in our physical 
environment makes inevitable a community of effort not de- 
manded in the past, it does not mean that the only method of 
developing our resources is class dictatorship. That may be the 
choice of a substantial part of Europe today, but for that matter 
a large part of Europe developed its raw land on the same dic- 
tatorial principle that it is using today toward modern resources. 

Some of those who advocate forsaking our American plan for 
a class system forget this essential fact: The issue is not whether 
we shall choose a class at the top or at the bottom; we shall 
be forsaking our most vital tradition if we select any class what- 
ever, whether it is conceived to be at the top or at the bottom. 
To select any class for preference would be to reject the social 
principle on which our Government was established and our coun- 
try developed, It would be a long step backward regardless of 
whether we retreat under the leadership of the Communist or 
Fascist. Both are reactionary in that they seek to take America 
backward toward a class system. 

It is true that if we are to work together we must have some 
method of reaching common decisions. The obvious method is 
through the institution of government. The government may be 
liberal and democratic, or tyrannical and dictatorial, but there 
must be machinery for reaching agreement on a program. That 
machinery will be the institution of government. In our inter- 
dependent economy government will play a far greater part, and 
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is n of greater Importance in our lives than in earlier 
pe i 

Democracy itself is not inherent in any particular form of 
governmental organization. Nor does a free democratic society 
imply that government is impotent to deal with its problems or 
to maintain itself. A democratic system, like any other, will 
if necessary use force and compulsion. Liberty does not mean 
license to do exactly as one chooses regardless of consequence to 
others. The essential difference between a democratic and a 
dictatorial system in the use of force lies here: The dictator applies 
force to impose the will of a small group upon the great body 
of citizens, while the democratic government applies force upon 
individuals or small groups who insist upon violating the interests 
of the whole. The dictator decides what is best for the nation 
and compels the nation to follow him. In a democracy the rules 
are worked out together and force is used only to discipline those 
few who will not play the game. 

The boundary line between democracy and dictatorship is 
crossed not when the players are required to play upon a team, 
but only when the government denies the governed a real oppor- 
tunity at reasonable intervals to change the umpire or the rules 
of the game. If mankind is to prosper materially and spiritually, 
there must be rules, the game must be played according to the 
rules, and there must be an umpire willing and able to see that 
the rules are observed. 

Our political parties came into existence when the issues of 
today were barely visible on the horizon. For this reason our 
political alinements today are outworn and antiquated. The Re- 
publican Party has emphasized the values and virtues of American 
individualism. But it has been sterile of any program to pre- 
serve and foster the homely virtues of the simple life in an age 
of mass production. The Democratic Party (or rather its leader- 
ship) produced a program that did recognize the necessity of com- 
mon action. The program of the Democratic Party, while based on 
3 ot common BESO has in certain respects ignored 
me which are essen’ preserve the distinguished qualities 
of American individualism. 5 

A new political alinement is definitely on the way. Whether this 
alinement comes under one of the old parties or as a new one 
is not so important. But come it must. It is essential that it 
be an alinement which will enable those of us who see that coor- 
dinated action is inescapable to stand together for a program which 
not only recognizes that fact but likewise resolves upon methods 
which will preserve both equality of opportunity and equality of 
responsibility. 

Can this be done? Yes; it is being done. Let me give three 
concrete illustrations of the methods by which we can take com- 
mon action and at the same time encourage and foster initiative 
and responsibility. Naturally I shall take my illustrations from 
Wisconsin. Although for many years Wisconsin has been looked 
upon as a radical State, she is in the best sense conservative, in 
that Wisconsin aims to conserve and preserve our best American 
traditions, We have at times been ahead of the rest of the coun- 
try in recognizing the necessity for common action. But the form 
of that action has always preserved individual opportunity and 
responsibility. 

In 1911 we adopted workmen’s compensation in a law that rec- 
ognized our need of a new and simplified method of dealing 
with accidents in industry. That law had two objectives. The 
first was to pay compensation to the injured worker; the second, 
to stimulate responsibility among individual employers for safety 
in industry by fixing the rates on their individual records, 
Twenty-five years later we have this extrao result. Work- 
ers in Wisconsin receive the largest benefits under workmen's 
compensation in this country. Yet the stimulation of the indi- 
vidual employer's responsibility for safety has been so successful 
in reducing accidents that the total burden of workmen's com- 
pensation on industry itself is less than in any other State in 
America, 

In 1931 we enacted the first unemployment insurance act in 
this country. It likewise had two objectives: First, to pay bene- 
fits to those who lost their jobs through no fault of their own, 
that would help to tide them over the unemployment period; 
and, second, to provide a stimulation to individual responsibility 
of management to stabilize employment within its control by 
keeping each employer's funds separate, thus leaving each plant 
to stand on its own record. At the end of a relatively short period 
the soundness of this legislation has already been demonstrated. 
A questionnaire sent out by the Wisconsin Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation brought forth most enthusiastic testimonials from the 
seine manufacturers of the State, one of which I will read 

you: 

“This company wishes to go on record as approving, without res- 
ervations of any kind, the individual employer reserve plan for the 
administration of the unemployment insurance reserve law. The 
conclusion reached is the result of the actual regularization of em- 
ployment that this company has perfected since the law was passed. 
We frankly admit that the effort that has been put forth by this 
company is due to the fact that it was our own record of employ- 
ment that was to be the determining factor in the contribution 
rate and the advantage of maintaining our reserves as a result of 
our own efforts. 

“At the close of the year 1934 we made a check-up of our oper- 
ations by applying the law as though the payments under it had 
been effective during that year. The result showed that due to 
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irregular operations this company would have been called upon 
to make benefit payments in the amount of approximately $33,500 
without any services rendered therefor. Needless to say, such a 
staggering amount set everyone thinking about this problem and 
devising ways and means for its elimination. 

“At the end of 1935 another check was made, which showed that 
approximately $16,000 would have been required to meet the de- 
mands of the law. 

“Again, at the end of the first 6 months of 1936 a check was 
made, indicating that approximately $6,000 would have been paid 
during the first half of the year had the law been effective. Of 
this $6,000 the investigation revealed that it was the result of our 
old custom of shutting down 1 week in which to take inventory. 
As a result of this discovery no shut down was made for inventory 
time at the end of 1936, with the result that our operators received 
40,000 more hours of work and that the company was not subject 
to payments under the act. 

“Up to the present time we are very much gratified to be able 
to say that the benefits paid under the law since it became opera- 
tive as of July 1, 1936, amounted to only $30.60. * * * There 
can be no question but what the Wisconsin plan is by far the 
better plan, since it provides the necessary incentive to each 
employer ‘to get and keep his house in order.,“ 

Thus we have another illustration that it is possible to take 
action to meet a common problem and at the same time actually 
to stimulate and increase individual initiative. Of course, unem- 
ployment insurance is not by any means a complete answer to the 
problem of unemployment. What we are here discussing is that 
these common problems can be dealt with, and that we can like- 
wise preserve individual responsibility and enterprise. 

Another vital problem we have been tackling in Wisconsin is 
the problem of human relations in industry. The closing of a 
factory 50 years ago meant hardship for those immediately con- 
cerned, regardless of whether the closing was caused by natural 
or economic catastrophe or because of friction between employers 
and employees. The results were confined to a small area. Today 
the closing down of a big factory, throwing thousands of em- 
ployees out of work, immediately affects the community and 
within a short time produces widespread repercussions. A shut- 
down such as that of General Motors is not limited in its effects 
to Detroit or even Michigan. Soon manufacturing plants in 
many parts of the country are likewise closed because of the 
intimate relationship in our whole manufacturing process. 

So it is obvious that we must take common action in the field of 
labor relations. In a free country the individual must be able to 
choose when and under what conditions he will labor. This right 
ripe iin his griorsegpmic OSOON r SEERE pease 
this right required little supervision. umstances 
of manufacturing made it possible for employer and employee to 
bargain across the table with each other. But today the employer 
of a great industry who talks about bargaining individually with his 
employees may have good motives, but his thinking is suspect. If 
Mr. Henry Ford were to spend every waking moment of the year, he 
could scarcely shake hands with his individual employees, not to 
mention talking with each of them about wages and working 
conditions. 

We have, therefore, through our National and State Governments 
properly taken common action to establish the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining as a rule of the game. We in Wisconsin take the 
position that collective bargaining particularly requires of both 
employees and management obedience to the spirit more than to 
the letter of that principle. Employers who violate the declared 

ublic policy by “company unions”, intimidation, or other unfair 
le practices must be dealt with promptly and effectively by the 
bargaining is not the only e of the 
game. Labor has no more right than management to coerce and 
intimidate workers or employees. A government should make it its 
business to intervene against whichever side hits below the belt. 
The Government should be against the bully and the bullhead, 
whether they happen to be employers or employees, 

In the difficult and complex field of industrial relationships we 
in Wisconsin feel that both labor and management should be given 
a wide field for working out their common problems. One of the 
penalties of a free society is that we must be free not only to suc- 
ceed but also free to make mistakes. Labor and management will 
work out their problems better in the long run without too much 
interference so long as they both play the game fairly. But we can- 
not expect to be entirely free from shut-downs, strikes, or other 
interruptions in production. This is particularly true while we in 
America are now paying the price for failing to take steps that 
should have been taken long ago. 

We are going through a period of institution and rule building in 
our economic government similar to that we have experienced in 
creating our political institutions. In this process we experience 
all the difficulties of adjusting temperaments and interests, am- 
bitions and policies, that are present in the formative stages of 
all human institutions. The refusal and failure to take a long, 
even-tempered view here would be fatal to growth and progress. 
To establish hurriedly a fixed policy while under the influence of 
outraged pride and hate, engendered by the clash of immediate 
economic interests, would be like a permanent foreign 
policy in wartime. We must rather look to those leaders in all 
groups who in governing themselves give evidence of ability to 
create new instruments of government in which all may have 
faith and confidence; who, in the confusion and heat of passing 
conflict, keep clear minds and build bridges of good will across 
to future cooperation that will raise the national standard of life. 
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It is not always easy to draw the line between our 
efforts to adjust ourselves to new conditions and attacks on the 
American system of government. One of the arts of government is 
to be able to draw that line. But it must be drawn, and, when 
drawn, those who cross it must be dealt with by the umpire. 

This generation is adjusting itself to a momentous economic 
change. The needed adjustment cannot be made overnight. It can 
be made more easily and with greater certainty of safeguarding 
our unique American character if you who have the opportunities 
of training and positions of leadership will cease resisting the 
3 Concentrate your energy and brains where they will 
count. 

The late Elihu Root, discussing one day in the United States 
Senate the position, in the light of economic changes, of the 
States in our Federal system, pointed out realistically that “the 
only way to maintain the powers of government is to govern.” 
Hard language will not affect the physical changes in our environ- 
ment. The vast array of machinery on the farm and in the cities 
does not hear or read and is uninfluenced by editorials or 

When a is proposed do not assail it as radical 
or communistic or fascistic merely because it is based on collective 
action. Support or oppose it on the ground that it encourages or 
discourages the American spirit under modern conditions which 
make some type of collective action inescapable. If you want 
ycur efforts to count, center them upon what can be influenced 
and determined—the method of organizing our human relation- 
ships to meet the needs of our time. 


We must have both progress and order. The die-hard reaction- 


be pro- 
duced overnight. Both are wrong. We cannot preserve order by 
force alone. The vast majority will accept reasonable rules of the 
game if obedience to those rules leads to a better life for the 
individual and the Nation. 


Those who believe in orderly progress must aline themselves 
in a united front. 


Work of the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. DIETERICH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT SOLDIERS’ AND 
SAILORS’ REUNION, SALEM, ILL. 


Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by 
the Honorable James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at Salem, III., July 28, 1937, on the 
occasion of Democratic Day at the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
reunion. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It makes me very happy to be in Illinois again. It is particu- 
larly pleasant because now I come asking nothing of you. I am 
here simply to talk to my old friends and supporters of the Roose- 
velt administration, and to join in an expression of the satisfaction 
we all feel by reason of the progress our country has made. 

Naturally the happiness of my visit to Illinois is the greater 
because I am able to talk in a community that had so large a 
part in the history, particularly the political history, of our coun- 
try. It is interesting to know that it was hereabout that William 
Jennings Bryan began his political career; that your fathers and 
some of you listened to that great Democrat's earliest speeches. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that he learned in this and 
neighboring Commonwealths the art of expression, and developed 
that skill of oratory that was to sway millions of Americans. 
Those who followed him, and those who fought him, must agree 
now that no man of his generation filled a bigger share of the 
public eye than William Jennings Bryan. 

Another Salem—New Salem, across the State—had its part in 
the formative stage of the life of one of the greatest of American 
Presidents. When I exalt Abraham Lincoln, and cite his princi- 
ples as precedents for those of our leader today, somebody is sure 
to arise and exclaim that Lincoln was not a Democrat. If my 
reading of history is correct, he did not himself know what politi- 
cal label he should wear when he neighbored in New Salem. I 
refer to the od when he was splitting rails on contract, flat- 
boating on the river, keeping store, and whatever odd jobs came 
along, to keep him going while he was reading law books. Per- 
haps I am particularly interested in Lincoln because he used to 
be postmaster—and, incidentally, letter carrier—in those days. 
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But there is no point in telling you of your great men. You 
who live here know more about the early lives of Lincoln and 
Bryan than any visitor. Instead, let us talk of present-day situa- 
tions and people. 

From our present vantage point we can hark back to things as 
they were when Democratic spokesmen, myself among them, came 
to this State on behalf of the candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
and recall those days without distress, for the pain of the depres- 
sion has been wiped out by the comfort of our recovery. 

We must admit we were all 
of 1932. We picked up the morning newspaper then with fore- 
boding and dread. None of us knew where we were and 
wondered what new calamity the headlines would disclose, What 
new bank failure would be announced? What factory closing 
would be recorded? What stock dividends would have been 

? What new low in the stock market would be mournfully 
told? 


The air was full of clouds. Food riots seemed imminent; indeed, 
some had already gotten under way. There were not a few people 
who thought they saw ahead civic chaos on top of industrial dis- 
aster. From Washington came no word of anything calculated to 
check the fiood of misery, except declarations that the bottom had 
been reached and better times lay ahead. Vain prophecies, these 
seemed to be, for the faith of the people in the administration 
then in had been shattered. They had watched the course 
of government, wobbling, hesitating, drifting, until they felt that 
the Hoover administration either had not the slightest idea of 
what to do, or if it had a plan, being without the courage to 
attempt to put that plan into operation. There had been 2 years 
of this—2 bitter years of progressive decline in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic and industrial health. 

There was one man—the then Governor of New York—who had 
thought out a program that would lead us out of the swamp of 
despair and into the fields of hope. The blem then was to have 
the country accept our own belief in his ability, and the validity 
of the system he had worked out as due to check the flood of 
misfortune. That was really a job of flood control and the salvage 
process. In another and broader field it the work of 
rescue and prevention consequent on the epidemic of overflowing 
rivers that washed away bridges, ruined villages, and periled great 
cities in our valleys. 

In the face of such disasters it is not always possible to do what 
has to be done immediately, according to accepted formulas. 

We asked you in that day, that seems so far back in the light of 
our present happier condition, to take a chance on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. There were other eminent candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. I recall, and you doubtless recall 
even more emphatically, the battle in many States between those 
who accepted our proposal and those who favored other candidates. 
That battle extended even to the national convention in Chicago, 
It is typical of Democratic habit and procedure that the bitter- 
ness of that fight was forgotten when we went to the polls in 
November. It goes without saying that the side that won held 
no bitterness toward those who opposed Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
nomination. When the fight was on each delegate was categoried 
in my mind according to his position. It is, perhaps, a reflection 
on my memory to tell you that after my election as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee I never thought of the differ- 
ence between the Roosevelt delegates and the anti-Roosevelt 
delegates. 

Passi bly there is an application of that outcome in reference to 
the situation today. You may perhaps have noted the bitter 
character of some of the made in a recent controversy. 
Do not take those too seriously. The talk of a party split comes 
from the Republican side—from those who hope for a Democratic 
division as the only possible means of returning to power the party 
of privilege, that was turned out of office by you and nearly every 
other State in the Union 5 years ago, and kept out by a still 
larger number of States last year. 

Earnest men in the heat of controversy are prone to exaggerate. 
If you believed half of what is said in the fury of debate you 
would conclude that a majority of our public men ought to be in 
Alcatraz Prison instead of in office. 

It is all part of our political habit, and while we give the authors 
of intemperate utterances credit for sincerity when they storm and 
rage and call names, we know from experience that the tempers 
cool when the fight is over. We know further, also from expe- 
rience, that no man or group in the Democratic Party is stronger 
than that party. And I look to see even the flercest among those 
who are in opposition today fighting the Democratic battles of the 
future as vigorously as ever. I think they are making a mistake, 
and regret to see them in even temporary discord with the party 
principles and the party spirit. But, as I have frequently said, I 
have worked with these gentlemen before and anticipate working 
with them again. 

I have compared the work of the present Democratic adminis- 
tration with the flood-control processes. Our President conceived 
that the whole of his job was not merely to arrest the flood of 
economic disaster but to build dams—industrial and commercial 
dams—to prevent a recurrence of floods. I have also 
that it was not alwuys possible in a critical emergency to pick the 
best and most permanent remedy. For example, we know that 
a cement dam of great strength and endurance is a better struc- 
ture than one thrown up hastily, built of bags of sand. But 
when the waters are creeping up the idea is to do the best we 
can with the material at hand. It is quite possible—indeed, it 
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is quite accurate to say—that putting into practice the New 
Deal principles was not without flaw. It developed, for example, 
that certain of the New Deal processes did not meet the Supreme 
Court view of what was constitutional. 

Well, let’s go back to our simile of the real water floods. Sup- 
pose that somewhere on one of our great rivers we knew that the 
crest was on its way and that unless a barrier was erected, enor- 
mous damage, involving great loss of life, would result to people 
and properties in the torrent’s path. Let us assume further that 
there was near at hand a large number of sacks to take 
care of a ve harvest. Who would hesitate to seize these 
sacks, fill them with earth, and stack them into a temporary 
dike? The taking of private property would probably be wholly 
illegal. But whatever damage resulted to the owners of the bags 
could be made good later, and there could be no time for the 
slow and difficult court procedure involved in condemnation pro- 

If the strictly legal course were adopted, great areas 
would be ruined and many lives would be lost. So it was at the 
beginning of the New Deal. The remedies had to be applied forth- 
with. There was no means of ascertaining in advance if the 
Supreme Court would rule the N, R. A. and A. A. A. unconstitu- 
tional. So these temporary breakwaters were thrown up and they 
did the job. During the 2 years that they were in operation 
millions of people were put to work, factories were ed, mer- 
chants were able to sell their goods, farmers were able to buy, and 
recovery got such an impetus that industry kept on and continued 
to prosper after these adverse decisions. The basis of handling 
the questions involved in giving economic life preservers to the 
farmers and to business generally had to be changed a bit and 
are still in process of being changed to meet the objections of 
the Supreme Court. It must not be forgotten that every one of 
these measures was taken in the public interest, and the public 
interest was cently served by them, even though in the 
retrospect it may be demonstrated that some other course might 
have been as good or even better. 

Perfection is a goal always to be aimed at. Doubtless there is 
no process of government that could not be improved. That is 
the theory on which every successful administration must proceed, 
As gaps and faults appear after a given law is put into effect, that 
law must be altered to correct the bad features that have been 
disclosed. We have no means of judging the future except by the 
experience of the past. 

The Roosevelt administration fell heir to a prostrate country. 
It has put that country on its feet. The people appreciate that 
fact and are determined that the tion that has been 
successful so far shall not be interrupted in its efforts to complete 
the processes of restoration and to put up the barriers against a 
recurrence of the miseries of the depression period. 

I suppose it was inevitable that some of the interests that have 
always opposed the progressive policies of the Democratic Party 
should again be making an effort in that direction. Relieved, as 
they have been, by the New Deal program from their panic and 
practical collapse of their enterprises, they are running true to 
form and are trying to get back the old unfair privileges through 
which they made so much money during previous administra- 
tions, while the people at large got no adequate share of their 
profits. The Liberty League, though ostensibly inactive, is func- 
tioning through its originators and supporters just as it did during 
the 1936 campaign and seeking to break down the President’s 
popularity and diminish the faith of the people in his efficiency, 
ability, and sincerity. They would, if they could, make the Roose- 
velt administration a failure. They would like to repeal the 1936 
election. There is no earthly chance, of course, of their being 
successful in that extraordinary enterprise. So I assure you to- 
day, and I think I am in a position to know, that the Democratic 
Party is as stanchly entrenched in the affections and the confi- 
dence of the voters of the United States as it was last year. 

There is no election imminent. So there is no necessity of a 
campaign appeal for votes. The President’s opponents are not 
thinking of today, however, but of the congressional elections next 
year. If they could, by any stretch of the imagination, make the 
people doubtful of their President, they think that they might 
be able to embarrass the last 2 years of the President's second 
term by making gains in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. I have at times indulged in political prophecy. Let me 
embark again on that more or less perilous sea. I want to go on 
record now as telling you that both Houses of Congress after the 
1938 election will be just as staunchly Democratic as they are now. 
Our people are not forgetful. They know what the present ad- 
ministration has accomplished, and they know that the future 
objectives are just as firmly based on the public welfare as the 
well-proved processes that have been put in operation during the 
past 5 years. 

President Roosevelt has announced publicly that his one re- 
maining ambition, after a lifetime of public service, is to turn 
over his desk to his successor with the country prosperous and 
at peace. And not all the scheming of those who would turn 
back the clock to the ancient period of control of the Govern- 
ment by privileged interests is going to thwart that ambition. 

The whole Nation shares in the happiness of our renewed 

ty. I think all of us realize that the job is not complete, 
that the upbuilding of the dikes against the waves of another 
depression must go on, if we are to feel secure. You in Illinois 
are naturally more concerned with the effect of government on 
your own industries, so I am going to refer briefly to what the 
New Deal has meant to this State. I am no fonder of statistics 
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than you are, so I do not intend to recite the Government reports, 
whi to say are not among my favorite forms of 


natural that I should turn to the Department with 


The 

more mail-order packages are transmitted. Well, in Illinois the 

post-office receipts were $10,000,000 more last year than they 

weré in 1933. It takes a lot of postage stamps to make up 

$10,000,000. Some statistician recently told me that those stamps 
side by side would make a band that would reach from 
to China. I might ask you to what you attribute the im- 
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taken as an indication of a returning faith in prosperity 
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What I have cited are only a few examples of how this State 


has fared under the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
rest of the country has come along as well. 1 
‘and North have felt the impulse of returned prosperity, and 

each is eager that nothing should happen to interrupt the pleas- 


It is inevitable that there should be some 
ong the line. The sky is never so clear that some peo- 

ple do not worry about tomorrow’s weather. 
It appears to be a political maxim in our country that what- 
ever the fellow on the opposite side does must have something the 


Then, there is the head shaking over the 
ing out somewhere and our being involved in it. During 5 
this administration has conducted its foreign relations with a 
minimum of friction and a maximum of conciliation. It had 
lenty of opportunities for getting into trouble, but no trouble 
hronna i I think you will agree with me that, if any of 
the misfortunes the opponents of the administration are so glib 
in prophesying do come along, our President will handle them as 
efficiently as he has handled other tough problem that has 
beset him during his period in the White House. He is not the 
kind of Executive to become rattled; A ORUE DOS- thal io hy 
or see spooks around every corner. His feet are on the ground, 
and his head is not in the clouds. His temper is unruffied, his 
patience is infinite, his health is excellent, and he has a capacity 
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Watching Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from my pen upon national subjects, published in The State, 
magazine of the capital of my Commonwealth, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Washington correspondent of The State is Mr. Robert 
Erwin, and he very kindly invited me to serve as his guest 
columnist during his vacation in the West. The State mag- 
azine is a very interesting publication issuing from North 
Carolina weekly, and has a very wide distribution throughout 
the State of North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From The State, Raleigh, N. C.] 


WATCHING WASHINGTON—NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL OF 
INTEREST TO CAROLINIANS 


(By ROBERT R. REYNOLDS) 


As a columnist” of The State, it would seem fitting that I 
should jot down briefly some of the impressions of an individual 
Member of the Senate. 

Since coming to the Senate nearly 5 years ago, it has been my 
privilege to enjoy a wealth of official and personal contacts with 
fellow Members rich in legislative experience. Three of these Sen- 
ators began their service when I was fresh from college. Seven 
have served for more than 20 years. Nineteen others have been 
here for more than 10. In no place is experience a more valuable 


on. 

In my association with these veterans, and with Senate new- 
comers, I have been impressed with the fact that all have the 
same objectives for the common good of the country. Opinions 
vary as to how they may be attained, but the objectives remain 
the same. 

And always there is with me the striking contrast between the 
demands for legislative action looking to the solution of our great 
social problems and the widely encountered distrust of lawmakers 
frequently expressed in popular comment. Business and ind 
seek the protection of the Government on the one hand, but 
unwillingly concede an equal degree of protection for the farmer 
and the laborer on the other. Too many say “there ought to be 
a law” and yell loudest when the law enacted brushes them slightly 
as it is passed on for the common good of all citizens. 

Another impression I have is the yital need for national planning 
for the future. It is already evident that what we are doing in the 
legislative field today is attempting to control forces we could not 
foresee. It has resulted in new conceptions of the responsibility 
of government. That responsibility cannot be escaped. 

For example, six major industries, with large capital and employ- 
ing hundreds of thousands of people, have been built on inventions 
that have come since the turn of the century—the telephone, the 
automobile, the airplane, the motion picture, rayon, and the radio. 
It is impossible to calculate the social influences of these things on 
our people. 

If our lawmakers, who represent the only impartial force for 
control, could have foreseen the development of these six great 
industries and could have anticipated their influences and the 
changes they have brought, our national policies for dealing with 
present conditions might be different. 

No one can help but see that we are now attempting to meet 
new conditions. The effort to strengthen the position of labor 
without denying the rights of industry, proposed standards for 
8 and wages, and farm legislation to prepare now, while crops 

are good and prices are high, for unexpected emergencies, are all 
evidence of the popular demand of groups and ana fndividasia for 
control of forces which they cannot control. 

It is history that canal owners opposed the coming of the rail- 
road; and the railroads, in turn, opposed the building of highways. 
These latter offer a splendid example of changing concepts of the 
part of the Federal Government in our daily life. A hundred years 
ago there was a Presidential veto of a bill to provide for Federal 
assistance in road building. Later it became a national policy for 
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the Government to ald States in constructing a system of inter- 
state highways; that is, highways connecting at State lines. Still 
later, Federal assistance was extended to secondary roads, Al- 
ready our highways are too crowded and too narrow. What of the 
future? 

As Federal p and policies with regard to roads have 
changed, they have changed in other fields, and will continue to 
change as time goes on. 

Boiled down to facts, we have become a nation of interstate 
commerce. There is no phase of our daily existence that is not 
affected by some condition or activity beyond the control of the 
States. If low wages in the textile industry of one section threaten 
the existence of a similar industry in another section, what shall 
be done? I am one of those who believe that such problems can 
be solved without surrendering the States’ rights which are tra- 
ditional in the South. 

Perhaps our problems of today are more complex than ever be- 
fore. No State nor community is self-sufficient. The price which 
the Virginia and North Carolina farmer will get for his products 
is affected by industrial conditions in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The ability of manufacturers in Indiana and Michigan to sell 
automobiles and refrigerators in Georgia and Tennessee is affected 
by conditions in those States. Emergencies in California, Iowa, 
and Florida may curtail the food supply in New York. In other 
words, fast transportation and fast communication have knitted 
the country together in a more compact manner than our found- 
ing fathers ever dreamed. Obviously we must meet this condition. 
It is here. 


Forgotten Aspects of Judicial Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN, OF 
MICHIGAN, ON JULY 29, 1937 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record an able and interesting 
address delivered by the junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Brown] over the Columbia Broadcasting System yes- 
terday afternoon on the subject Some Forgotten Aspects of 
Judicial Reform. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, in the past 6 months the country has wit- 
nessed an intense struggle in Congress over our courts. The Presi- 
dent, in my judgment, did a great service in subjecting our judi- 
ciary to the close scrutiny of the people. It has been healthy and 
has had results. The Court has advanced in its thinking and its 
determinations to a more liberal position than it took a year or 
more ago. The liberals have cause to rejoice. 

Talk of court reform has been largely confined to changes in the 
personnel and hoped-for changes in judicial determination of the 
powers of Congress. My thinking has been along a different line. 
I have never acceded to the belief that our judicial system is above 
temperate criticism. I want to devote the few minutes I have today 
to a factual statement of the record of our courts and draw some 
conclusion therefrom. 

Our courts perform three main functions: 

1. Determination of the limitation of the powers of the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of the Government in disputes 
between citizens and the Government, State or Federal. 

2. Enforcement of the criminal law. 

3. Determination of disputes between citizens. 

I propose to point out that there is need for some consideration 
of court's record in the latter two activities, which occupy the 
greater part of the time of the trial, intermediate, and appellate 
courts. 

I have reached the conclusion that it is not the law’s vexatious 
delays; it is not its heavy expense; but it is its dull cloudy uncer- 
tainty that is its chief sin today. I want to point out to you 
that the administration of our law is so uncertain that men and 
women do not know what their rights are, or what their obliga- 
tions are. I want to point out to you that this in itself is an 
encouragement to our criminals, and we have the paradox of 
the law to an extent being an encouragement rather than a 
deterrent of crime. 

In a large sense our country has been the one successful democ- 
racy in the history of the world. In a large sense the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration have given the people of America a 
stable government. But we must not overlook the fact that crime 
is perhaps more general in the United States than in any other 
major civilized country in the world. Certainly education, im- 
provement of living conditions, a fairer distribution of the neces- 
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sities of life are deterrents of crime, but we still depend largely 
on apprehension, conviction, and the reformatories. And in this 

this Nation is last among the major civilized nations of 
the world. I attribute it in part to our indefinite law and to our 
uncertain courts. 

How can a citizen be expected to know his legal rights when 
after a fair and impartial examination into the rights of citizens, 
aided by trained men, presided over by a judge chosen for his 
legal ability, that court, according to appellate courts, is wrong 
3 times out of 10. To my mind this presents a most serious 
indictment against our legislatures and our courts. But it is even 
more manifest when we consider the matter of the protection of 
the public against crime, both organized and unorganized. 

What is the annual crime cost? It is estimated from ten to 
fifteen billion a year. The Baumes Commission in New York esti- 
mated it in 1928 at thirteen billion; the Wickersham Commission 
gave no definite figures but its totals indicated fifteen billion. In 
the April issue of Current History it is conservatively estimated at 
fifteen billion. How much is that? Almost four times the ordi- 
nary annual cost of the Federal Government. In 2 years, if saved, 
it would pay the cost of the World War to us. In two and a quar- 
ter years, if saved, it would pay our national debt. It is approxi- 
mately equal to our entire annual tax bill, Federal, State, and local. 

How do we compare with other nations? 

It is not flattering to us. In an article in the Contemporary 
Review in 1932 it was shown that the homicide rate of our Nation 
is 3 times that of Italy, 5 times that of Austria, 9 times that 
of Canada, and 21 times that of Great Britain. The homicide 
rate in the city of London is 8 per million per year; in New York, 
83 per million per year; in Chicago, 141 per million per year. Di- 
rectly connected with these high rates, and unquestionably a fac- 
tor in causing them, is our miserable record in the matter of con- 
victions of those apprehended for crime, and here is where, in 
my judgment, my theme of today applies—the inefficiency, the 
indefiniteness, and uncertainty of our law. 

The figures I am about to give are based on arrests and convic- 
tions per 100,000 of population. In France, out of 599 arrests per 
100,000—and I shall not repeat the larger figure hereafter—536 
are convicted. In Great Britain, out of each 214 arrested 171 are 
convicted. In Italy, out of 1,304 arrests 630 are convicted. And 
in the United States, out of 1,429 arrested 162 are convicted. Giv- 
ing the matter to you in simpler form, out of each 100 persons 
arrested in France 89 are convicted; out of each 100 persons in 
Great Britain 79 are convicted; out of each 100 persons arrested 
in Italy 48 are convicted; and out of each 100 persons arrested in 
the United States 10 are convicted. This means that after ap- 
prehension, allowing for an infinitesimal fraction of escapes, that 
either before examining magistrates, judges, or jurors, 9 out of 
every 10 men arrested for crime in this country go unpunished. 

The statement I am about to make is one that can never be 
definitely proven. I was a prosecuting or State's attorney in one 
of our Michigan counties for 12 years, and I think my experience 
is common with that of most prosecutors. I do not bring a man 
to trial unless I was reasonably sure he was guilty, and except in 
one instance out of hundreds the trial did not change by judg- 
ment, and in very few instances was my judgment changed before 
the examining magistrate. Basing my opinion on experience and 
observation, I am convinced that 8 out of 10 who are brought 
before a trial court by a prosecutor are guilty and that almost as 
many brought before magistrates are likewise guilty. 

If we add to this the great uncertainty of the law, its indefinite- 
ness, and the effect of this indefiniteness upon American life, we 
will draw, indeed, a strong indictment of American law enforce- 
ment. I sat in the Supreme Court on the last day of the session 
just closed and heard the Chief Justice announce that after a 
cause had been tried in a United States district court and a 
United States court of appeals, argued and heard in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, eight Justices (one of the nine not 
taking part) divided evenly 4 to 4 and thereby affirmed the 
decision of the circuit court of appeals. There should be not such 
uncertainty in law. 

In Mi we enacted what was known as the conclusive 
presumption statute by which we declared that when a member of 
a household was driving a family automobile it was presumed that 
it was done so with the consent of the financially responsible head 
of the family and, therefore, any damage caused was chargeable 
to the head of the family. It applied, of course, to a case where 
the member of a household took the car without the consent or 
against the express direction of the family head. It was attacked 
as being unconstitutional in the counties of Chippewa and Wayne, 
Mich., at approximately the same time, and the cases reached our 
eight-man Court. One trial judge had held the law constitutional 
and the other found it unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
divided equally, and for a considerable length of time the statute 
was constitutional in one county and unconstitutional in another. 

I would not charge these conditions alone to the indefiniteness 
of our law and to its uncertainty. But certainly a heavy part of 
the burden of blame is on our legislatures and our courts. Law- 
enforcing officers become discouraged when criminals and malefac- 
tors of great wealth flout our laws. 

It is often a fact that it is cheaper to suffer financial injustice 
than to pursue justice to its ultimate uncertain and expensive 
result. This is one reason why the predatory rich are often pro- 
tected in their legal struggles. Repeatedly our highest Court has 
decided the meanings of constitutional provisions and statutory 
enactments by 5 to 4 and 6 to 3 votes. They have often reversed 
themselves by close decisions, and it has been said that one man 
and not the nine determines the conclusions of the Court and 
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thereby what the law is. There is no consistency in such a con- 
dition—there is no certainty. 
An im t act of Congress or of a State legislature is not 


known to be the law and often not accepted by powerful cor- 
23 and wealthy individuals with large legal staffs until it 

been tested by trial and appeal through three or four courts— 
not on the clear-cut question of the validity of the law but as to 
the validity and application to one set of facts. 

The Legislative Reference Service, at my request, has made a 
study of the number of cases tried, affirmed, reversed, and modified 

the history of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It must be remembered that during this period we have had an 
intermediate appellate court between the district or trial courts 
and the Supreme Court, and that only such cases reached the 
Supreme Court as were of great moment or in which large amounts 
were involved. The record is as follows: 

Down to June 1937 there have been 18,135 cases heard in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Of these, 6,261 have been 
affirmed, 2,890 have been reversed, and 238 have been modified; 
that is, changed in important Worked out on a per- 
centage basis, slightly over 66 percent of the cases have been 
affirmed and slightly less than 34 percent have been materially 
changed, the great majority reversed. 

This means that the district or the circuit court of appeals 
been wrong in the opinion of the higher court over 30 times in 
each 100 cases tried. This plain statement of fact is, in my judg- 
ment, a most powerful argument for a thoroughgoing inquiry into 
this question. But let me marshal a few more facts. It has been 
asserted—but so far as I can ascertain there has been no investiga- 
tion on a large scale into the subject—it has been asserted that 
approximately 40 percent of all cases appealed to the highest courts 
in the various States are reversed. I can certify to a most inter- 
esting and exhaustive examination made by Judge Glenn C. Gil- 
lespie, of the Oakland County, Mich., circuit court. He took the 

ed all cases reach- 


higher, reaching 37 percent in 1918. 

Michigan has a statute, which I highly commend and which was 
adopted during this period and accounts for considerable improve- 
ment, to the effect that no case in the trial court should be re- 
versed unless from the entire record the court reached the con- 


the trial judges wrong in more than 30 cases in each 100, almost 
identical with the record in the Supreme Court 


today discussed with you. One of the reasons impelling me 
vote for recommitment of the Ashurst bill to the Committee on 


ques- 
tions would be investigated, but that the inquiry would be en- 
larged to cover this great subject of the uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness of the law. 


and I know I speak the thoughts of many of his loyal supporters 
who conferred with me from time to time in the recent stages of 
the Court battle—am deeply devoted to his leadership and his 
legislative program, and to the accomplishment of that 
program I pledge my loyal support. 


Decisions of the Chief Justice 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article published in the 
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New Republic for July 21 and July 28, 1937, entitled “How 
Liberal is Justice Hughes?” 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New Republic of July 21 and 28, 1937] 
HOW LIBERAL IS JUSTICE HUGHES? 


Following the great about-face by the Supreme Court, two pen 

ictures, both eulogistic, have been offered of Mr. Chief Justice 

‘ughes, central figure in the Court's judicial drama of 1937. By 
one group of admirers he has been presented as a well-poised 
liberal, the proper moment to lead the Court into perma- 
nent harmony with a changed world of industry and finance. By 
another group, consisting chiefly of lawyers and Washington corre- 
spondents, he is praised as a master strategist who, modifying his 
own course and carrying Mr. Justice Roberts along with him, has 
cut the ground from under President Roosevelt’s argument that the 
Court must be to attain this same harmony. 

Those who offer the second interpretation do not seem to realize 
that their characterization of Mr. Hughes makes the powers of 
government more uncertain than ever. It places the balance of 
power in the Court in the hands of a Justice who stands ready to 
uphold or strike down laws to suit the exigencies of a combat 
between himself and the President of the United States. 

More than ever before, unless Mr. Justice Van Devanter's retire- 
ment is followed by others, the Constitution in the immediate 
future will be what Mr. Chief Justice Hughes says it is. Assuming 
that a liberal is appointed to the vacancy now existing, the Asso- 
ciate Justices will be balanced four to four, when uncoerced by 
outside pressure, with the Chief Justice as the “fifth man” in 
either group. 

It is highly important, therefore, to find out what the principles 
of Mr. Chief Justice Hughes really are. If he has become a depend- 
able liberal, evidence of dependability should appear in his record. , 
If the Court's “flash of liberalism”, as Assistant Attorney General 
Robert Jackson called its 1937 decisions, represents the political 
strategy of Mr. Hughes, a flair for strategy and opportunism should 
be discoverable. 

The nomination of Mr. Hughes to be Chief Justice, it will be 
recalled, touched off a tremendous fire of opposition in the Senate. , 
Such doughty liberals of the years 1930 as Senators Boram and | 
WHEELER declared that President Hoover was putting the United 
States under an economic dictatorship of corporation lawyers. The 
regard of these two men for Mr. Hughes now approaches idolatry, 
and though the common tie appears to be anti-Rooseveltism, they 
defend him as a liberal. 

The Chief Justice took his seat on February 24, 1930, and at once 
heard arguments in Missouri v. Gehner. By the decision, the pres- 
ence of Government bonds in the olio of an insurance com- 
pany enabled it to escape taxation based on its net worth. Mr. 
Hughes voted with the majority and invited Mr. Justice Butler to 
write the opinion. Stone, Holmes, and Brandeis, dissenting, said 
that the decision opened “a new and hitherto unsuspected field of 


The next division in the Court occurred in May 1980, in Baldwin 


expressed the more than anxiety I 
increasing scope given to the fourteenth amend- ! 

ment in cutting down what I believe to be the constitutional 
rights of the States. As the decisions now stand, I see hardly any 
limit but the sky to the invalidating of those rights if they happen 
to strike a majority of this Court as for any reason undesirable. : 
t was intended to give us carte 

blanche to embody our economic or moral beliefs in its prohi- 


clashing 
nomic interests. Gradually, however, the thought has emerged that 
reactionary control of the Court has been due to Mr. Justice Roberts , 
and that the Chief Justice, except for occasional aberrations, has 
recognized the realities of the world he lives in. 

If one tries to recall, casually, the outstanding work of Mr. Hughes 
during the past 7 years, it comes to mind that he spoke valiantly 
for the Government in the gold-clause cases; that he humanized, 
the obligation of contracts in the Minnesota moratorium case and, 
freed the Minnesota press from an infamous gag law; that he spoke 
R. A; had a minor 
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decisions denying citizenship to Messrs. MacIntosh and Bland 
because their patriotism did not meet jingoistic tests. 

In contrast, who can recall offhand a single case in which 
an opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes has been made the target 
of dissent by the heavy-hitting liberals of the Court? The war 
clubs of Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo have fallen with 
bruising force upon McReynolds, Sutherland, Butler, and Rob- 
erts, but when has the Chief Justice been seen to wince? Judged 
by the opinions he has written, Mr. Hughes enjoys by right the- 
reputation he has won. 

Now for the facts. 

The Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, by 
virtue of his position, has the privilege of writing the opinion of 
the Court whenever he wishes to, provided he is with the ma- 
jority. He also has the privilege of passing that duty along to 
one of his associates. During the past 7 years, Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes has pursued the following course: 

When the Court is liberal, and Mr. Hughes is one of the 
liberals, he writes more than his share of liberal opinions. 

When the Court is reactionary, and Mr. Hughes is one of the 
reactionaries, he practically never writes the reactionary opinion. 

The result of this technique is amazing. 

Since Mr. Hughes went on the Court in 1930 he has formed part 
of a liberal majority in 43 cases. In 13 of these cases he has 
written the opinion of the Court. 

During this same period, Mr. Hughes formed part of a re- 
actionary majority in 51 cases. In these cases he has written the 
opinion of the Court just once. 

There have also been 15 cases in which the Court has gone 
reactionary and the Chief Justice has been one of the liberal 
dissenters. In these cases he has written seven liberal dissents. 

In brief, when Charles Evans Hughes is a liberal, he proclaims 
it to the world. When he is reactionary, he votes silently and 
allows somebody else to be torn to pieces by the liberal dissenters. 

In classifying decisions as liberal or reactionary, I have em- 
ployed mathematics rather than my own opinion. The decision 
is called liberal when at least two of the four confirmed reac- 
tionaries dissent from it, and it is called reactionary when at 
least two of the three confirmed liberals dissent. This exagger- 
ates the proportion of decisions classed as liberal, by requiring 
a smaller percentage of conservative than of liberal dissents to 
classify a case, and admits a few debatable cases, but it is better 
than a more restricted list to show the system followed by the 
Chief Justice in writing or not writing opinions Cases with a 
single dissent or with mixed conservative-liberal dissents are 
omitted, as they seldom reveal a true cleavage. 

The record is just as definite if one limits the inquiry to cases 
of sharpest cleavage, in which there were dissents by all of the 
four extreme conservatives, and all of the three liberals, who took 
part. The Chief Justice formed part of 
such cases, and spoke for the Court in 
part of a reactionary majority in 37 such cases, and wrote just 
one opinion—the same one, of course, as in the other classification. 

To understand why Mr. Hughes has written only one reactionary 
opinion for a divided Court, it is only necessary to read that soli- 
tary opinion, and Mr. Justice Brandeis’ dissent from it. The Chief 
Justice’s experience in Crowell v. Benson (285 U. S. 22), a mari- 
time injury case decided February 23, 1931, may be called the ex- 
ception that proves the rule, confirming him in a system that even 
then was fully matured. 

One may suspect, from the cruel and unusual punishment in- 
flicted by Mr. Justice Brandeis, that the Chief Justice’s technique 
had already been probed by the liberals, and they “gave him the 
works” when they got this one and only chance. 

During the judicial year which began in October 1930 Mr. Hughes 
voted with the reactionaries only once, letting Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter write the opinion. During this term he voted with the 
liberals nine times and wrote five liberal opinions, two of them in 
dissent. 

Beginning in October 1931, the Chief Justice formed part of a 
reactionary majority in 13 consecutive divided cases, of which 
Crowell against Benson was the eighth. Ten times altogether, and 
seven times in this term, he had voted with the reactionaries and 
assigned the opinion to somebody else. Then, in this important 
maritime injury case, he gave the liberals the first and last chance 
they ever have had to deal with him in a dissenting opinion. 

In this case, speaking for the Court, Mr. Hughes upheld the 
substantive features of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, then turned about to hamstring it with pro- 
cedural restrictions. He declared that when Congress authorized 
an administrative agency to pass finally upon questions of fact, it 
run up against the provision in the Constitution giving the Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction in maritime law. If a constitutional ques- 
ton is involved, he said, the matter must be decided through evi- 
dence taken in open court. Congress, Mr. Hughes said with im- 
pressive finality, may not “substitute for constitutional courts in 
which the judicial power of the United States is vested, an ad- 
ministrative agency—in this case a single deputy commissioner— 
for the final determination of the existence of the facts upon 
which the enforcement of the constitutional rights of the citizen 
depend. * * That would be to sap the judicial power as it 
exists under the Federal Constitution .“ 


The Chief Justice gets credit for eight liberal decisions and 
six liberal opinions in the gold-clause and Wagner Act cases, 
owing to multiplicity of suits, but two gold-clause suits in which 
there was a single opinion are treated as one case, 
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The Chief Justice launched into a long discussion of admiralty 
law, extolling it as a mighty branch of jurisprudence. Such small 
creatures as deputy commissioners, he said, could pass on facts 
“within the purview of the act”—that is, after it was determined 
that the Compensation Act applied to the case, but whether it did 
apply or not was to be determined, in case of challenge, by the 
constitutional courts on facts developed in open court. 

The Hughes opinion was 29 pages long. The dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis was 30 pages long. Numbering his points 
1, 2, 3, and up to 8, Brandeis coldly and mercilessly dissected the 
masterpiece of the Chief Justice. 

To the majestic contention that the naming of admiralty law in 
the Constitution made it unconstitutional for Congress to provide 
any alternative to the system of determining facts in open court, 
Brandeis quietly replied that in admiralty suits, taking evidence in 
Pon oaut “was not required by the rules of this Court until 

To Mr. Hughes’ statement, made in behalf of the defendant, that 
the deputy commissioner was limited to developing facts “within 
the purview of the act,” Mr. Brandeis replied by enumerating 10 
possible defenses which this limitation destroyed. 

The dissenting Justice went on, point by point, overlooking 
nothing, riddling everything with dispassionate analysis. The 
effect of the decision, he concluded, was to break down the admin- 
istration of the act by “barren controversy over procedural rights 
and by delayed or thwarted determination of substantive ones.” 

The Chief Justice got what he wanted out of Crowell against 
Benson. He broke down, by destroying its administrative features, 
a law whose substantive features were unassailable. He set a 
precedent that is gradually being extended to paralyze Govern- 
ment regulation of business through administrative law. He got 
what he wanted, but the price in personal discomfort was too 
high. Forty times, since February 23, 1932, Mr. Hughes has helped 
to create a reactionary majority on the Court, but never once has 
he spoken for that majority in the face of liberal dissents. Having 
power, as Chief Justice, to control the assignment of opinions, he 
has allowed other members of the reactionary group to stand up 
and “take it” from the Court liberals and from the public at large. 

Understanding of the Hughes technique explodes various theories 
regarding the Chief Justice. When he failed to exercise his right 
to speak for the Court in the A. A. A. case, after having done so in 
the N. R. A. decision, his silence led to a rumor that he really 
stood with the liberals, but had swung over to avoid the unfor- 
tunate appearance of a 5-to-4 division. In reality he ran true to 
form. The N. R. A. decision was unanimous; therefore he wrote 
the Court's opinion. But when it came time to destroy the A. A. A., 
he let Mr. Justice Roberts accept the punishment inflicted by Mr. 
Justice Stone. The germ of the A. A. A. verdict can be seen in 
dicta incorporated by the Chief Justice in his N. R. A. opinion. 
The A. A. A. decision was his baby, but he denied paternity. 

This brings us to a variant in the Hughes method. The Chief 
Justice does not hesitate to write reactionary opinions in cases 
where the decision itself is unanimous. All that the liberals can 
do in such cases is announce that they concur in the result, or 
write a concurring opinion which in effect is a dissent. Such 
opinions may be infinitely more important than actual dissent, 
but they do not constitute a frontal attack on the majority 
spokesman, and the Chief Justice disregards them with dignity. 

In the St. Joseph Stockyards case in 1936, decided unanimously, 
Mr. Hughes wrote an opinion in which he used his previous argu- 
ment in Crowell y. Benson to drive a few more spikes into 
administrative regulation of business. The liberal Justices, un- 
derstanding this, challenged the whole line of precedents on which 
this decision was founded. But this was done in concurring opin- 
ions, to which the public pays no attention. 

In the recent Anniston case, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes wrote an 
opinion upholding the law which forbids refund of processing 
taxes unless the claimant can prove the tax was not shifted to 
others. It without notice that the opinion, as distin- 
guished from the decision, opened a gigantic loophole for refunds. 
The liberal Justices withheld concurrence from the opinion, but 
that meant nothing to the public. 

A few people remember that Justices Cardozo and Stone con- 
curred separately in the N. R. A. case. But who has noticed 
that when Mr. Hughes led the Court to its liberal triumph in the 
Wagner labor cases, he abandoned the opinion he wrote about the 
Schechter Bros.’ sick chickens and narrowed that case to the 
concurring opinion of Mr. Cardozo? 

However, nobody should get the impression that Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes objects, in the abstract, to being made the target 
of dissenting opinions, He revels in hostile criticism by Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Butler, or Sutherland. Mr. McReynolds has 
written 16 dissents from the opinions of Mr. Hughes, each one of 
them strengthening the reputation of the Chief Justice as a 
liberal. One can only wonder what the reputation of Mr. Hughes 
would be if, in the 51 cases in which he helped to create a reac- 
tionary majority, he had exposed himself 16 times to the dis- 
senting logic of Mr. Justice Stone. Mr. Stone has written 19 
dissents in cases in which the Chief Justice formed part of the 
reactionary majority, but not once has he had an opportunity to 
analyze an opinion written by the Chief Justice lf. 

It would far underrate the intelligence and overrate the modesty 
of Chief Justice Hughes to assume that he has been guided by 
self-depreciation in refusing to write opinions from which there 
would be liberal dissents. His eagerness to speak for the liberals, 
when he is himself a liberal, shows that he does not place him- 
self below their level in ability. Nor should it be assumed that 
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his record merely furnishes a study in human vanity. The motive However, no man can be appraised through numerical sum- 


appears threefold: 

1. The desire for public approbation. 

2. The desire to wield power. 

3. The desire to attain definite objectives. 

Intellect, not emotion, produces that sense of discrimination 
which impels him to accept the shafts of the conservatives while 
avoiding those of the liberals. His understanding tells him (a) 
that it is easier, in logic, to defend a liberal than a reactionary 
position, or (b) that there is more glory in doing so. He recog- 
nizes, not the personal superiority of the liberal Justices in foren- 
sics but the innate superiority of their arguments, or the superior 

of those arguments to intelligent minds in the Nation. 
but refusing to write reactionary 
opinions, he helps commit the Court to policies which he recog- 
nizes to be indefensible from the standpoint of that public opinion 
whose approbation he covets. 

While thus confessing the moral and rational superiority of the 


HOW LIBERAL IS JUSTICE HUGHES? 
understanding of Mr. Chief Justice Hughes involves much 
the technique by which he has built up a reputation 

a liberal while helping to shape the reactionary judicial policies. 
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dissenting opinions. However, re 
voted with the liberals as often as with the conservatives. To 
to 


is the time element. 


external influences. In these six periods the Chief Justice voted 
as follows in cases where the Court divided along reactionary 
and liberal lines: 

First period. February to June 1930. Reactionary 2, liberal 0, 
(No evident external influence.) 

Second . October 1930 to June 1931. Reactionary 2, liberal 
9. (Reflex of the arrival of Mr. Justice Roberts on the Court, and 
cumulative effect of the Senate fight against the confirmation of 
Hughes and the defeat of Judge Parker.) 

Third period. October 1931 to March 1933. 20, lib- 
eral 6. (Effect of Senate fight worn off. Period ends with inaugu- 
ration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, but includes March 13 because de- 
cisions announced then were reached before March 4.) 

Fourth period. March 1933 to February 18, 1935. Reactionary 6, 
liberal 16. (Era of New Deal acceptance by the business world, 
ending with gold-clause decisions.) 

Fifth period. February 1935 to November 3, 1936. Reactionary 
19, liberal 11. (Period of business hostility to Roosevelt and belief 
among conservatives that the New Deal had lost popular sup- 


period. November 1936 to June 1937. Reactionary 2, lib- 

(Influence of 1936 Roosevelt landslide and proposal to 
reorganize the Supreme Court.)? 

During three periods of liberal pressure from outside the Court, 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes voted liberal 41 times, reactionary 10 
times. During three periods when liberal pressure was absent, 
he voted liberal 17 times, reactionary 41 times. 

This needs to be compared with the record of Mr. Justice 
Roberts, who has been accused of nullifying the Hughes liberalism. 
Roberts became a member of the Court in June 1930; at the end 
of the first “Hughes period.” In three subsequent periods of ex- 
ternal pressure toward liberalism, Mr. Justice Roberts voted liberal 
29 times, reactionary 19 times. In the two periods when liberal 
pressure was absent, he voted liberal 21 times, reactionary 42 times. 

Note the great swings of the Hughes vote. When the Court 
is under liberal pressure Hughes is more liberal than Roberts. In 
the absence of outside pressure Hughes is more reactionary than 
Roberts. This appears to substantiate the deduction that flows 
from the vocal quality of the Chief Justice’s liberalism and the 
silence of his conservatism—that, in the main, he is a liberal 
through expediency and a conservative by inclination. 


For this classification, as before, I have marked a decision liberal 
when two or more of the reactionary quartet dissented, and 
marked it reactionary when two or more of the liberal trio dis- 
sented. 


maries alone, for on some themes he may be consistently liberal, 
on some themes consistently reactionary, and special meaning 
may lie within his inconsistencies. So let us examine the record 
more closely. 

The Chief Justice has stood with the liberals steadily in matters 
affecting civil liberties. Except for the first Herndon case, when 
he held that the right of a Negro Communist to a new trial under 
a Georgia “slave insurrection” statute depended on his ability to 
guess in advance what a State supreme court would do, he has a 
perfect record. He has upheld the legal and political rights of 
Negroes, Communists (including Herndon in the second case), 

aliens, and editors. 

The great fluctuations in the Hughes record have been in cases 
involving economic conflict, the privileges of wealth, the rights of 
labor. But here, too, he has zones of consistency—consistent reac- 
tion. His outstanding reactionary consistencies are: 

1. To strike down, at every opportunity, the powers of govern- 
ment administrative bodies which alone are competent to deal 
with business evils. 

2. To build up the privileges and immunities of corporation di- 
rectors and officers against the interests of stockholders, or of 
both against the public. 

In other fields of economic conflict—taxation, utility valuation— 
the trend is the same but the record is mixed. 

The Chief Justice launched his campaign against administra- 
tive agencies in Crowell v. Benson.“ In this case Hughes denied the 
right of Congress to empower an administrative agency to make 
@ final record of facts upon which to award compensation to an 
injured longshoreman. Under the principle thus established, any 
administrative finding of fact bearing on “due process” can be set 
aside and the case tried de novo on appeal. 

The theory on which the Chief Justice proceeded was expounded 


Agriculture, yet 
denied his authority to reach them. Legislative agencies, he de- 
clared, “work in a field peculiarly exposed to political demands.” 
To say that the findings of fact made by such agencies shall be 
conclusive where constitutional rights are concerned “is to place 
those rights at the mercy of administrative officials and seriously 
to impair the security inherent in our judicial safeguards.” 

Although the liberals were unable to dissent in this case, since 
they agreed with the conclusion, Mr. Justice Brandeis in separate 
concurrence repeated the question asked by the district court 
below: Is there anything in the Constitution which makes findings 
of fact “by a jury of inexperienced laymen” conclusive, yet for- 
bids Congress to give equal weight to findings “by a highly trained 
and especially qualified administrative agency”—both sets of find- 
ings being supported by substantial evidence? Brandeis declared 
that if the Hughes theory were correct, the courts had broader 
power to set aside findings of fact by an administrative tribunal 
than to set aside a jury’s verdict. 

In this same month, April 1936, Hughes aided the Court to 
strike another blow at Federal administrative law, in the case of 
Jones v. S. E. C. A corporation wishing to sell securities filed a 
registration statement with the S. E. C. and attempted to with- 
draw it to prevent a hearing on a stop order. The Govern- 


y 
since a registrant might file statement after statement, withdraw- 
ing each one when attacked, in the hope that by perseverance he 
might escape the vigilance of the examiner. 

The Court replied through Mr. Justice Sutherland that since 
nobody had bought the stock, abandonment of the application was 
of no concern to anyone except the t, and the action of 
the Commission was wholly unreasonable and arbitrary. Let such 
orders be upheld, he said, and the cardinal precepts of personal 
liberty are ; “the Government ceases to be one of laws and 
becomes an autocracy.” 

Defense of business immorality in terms of personal liberty 
flows fluently from the pen of Mr. Justice Sutherland. But the 
procedural restrain down the administrative power of 

a governmental commission—is the particular forte of Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes. The decision bears the stamp of his hostility 
to quasi-judicial agencies created to regulate business. He voted 
for it. But he offered Mr. Sutherland the privilege of taking 
the flesh-searing punishment from Mr. Justice Cardozo. 

“Recklessness and deceit”, said Cardozo, “do not automatically 
excuse themselves by notice of repentance. * When 


dragged permit an offending 
registrant to stifle ah inquiry by precipitate retreat on the eve 
of his exposure is to give immunity to guilt; to encourage false- 
hood and evasion; to invite the cunning and unscrupulous to 
gamble with detection.” 

We shall never have an understanding of the part played by 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes unless we realize that doctrines which 
are peculiarly his own come from the lips of other men on the 
bench, Time after time, devastating criticisms leveled by the 
liberals at Sutherland, Roberts, McReynolds, or Butler would have 
been directed squarely at the Chief Justice except for his policy 
of refusing to write reactionary opinions after helping to formu- 
late the reactionary position. 


*The only case in which Hughes has written a reactionary 
opinion for a divided Court, though he has helped form 51 reac- 
tionary majorities. 
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This part of the Hughes technique looms large in connection 
with valuation of public utilities, a subject now at a crucial stage 
within the Court. 

On May 8, 1933, ushering in the New Deal period of judicial 
liberalism, the Chief Justice wrote the opinion for a 5-to-4 Court 
in the Los Angeles Gas Rate case, in which he said it was none of 
the Court's business what method of valuation a State commis- 
sion used, provided the result was not confiscatory. Finding that 
a 7-percent return was not confiscatory, the Chief Justice upheld 
the rate reduction despite the use of valuation methods con- 
demned by the Court. 

Two years later, by a vote of 6 to 3, the Court set aside a Wis- 
consin order reducing telephone rates, without considering 
whether the new rate was confiscatory. It did so on the sole 
ground that the Wisconsin commission had used an improper sys- 
tem of valuation. Mr. Justice Roberts wrote the opinion. Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone riddled it in dissent. For the first time in its history, 
Stone said, the Court had nullified a rate under the “due process” 
clause without finding it confiscatory, merely because of an error 
in procedure by the State body. Under such a ruling, “every 
error by a State court would pesent a Federal question review- 
able here.” 

On June 2, 1937, by a vote of 4 to 4,4 the Supreme Court sus- 
tained a decision by the Federal Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco following and expanding the Wisconsin case. In a 4-to-4 
vote, the line-up is not disclosed, but it is obvious that Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes and Mr. Justice Roberts took opposite sides. The 
tie vote also thrust into the future a final decision which means 
life or death in rate regulation. Looking at the matter superfi- 
cially, it would seem that Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, who wrote a 
liberal opinion on this very issue in 1933, sided with the liberals 
on this issue, and Mr. Justice Roberts, who wrote a reactionary 
opinion on it in 1935, sided with the reactionaries. But it is not 
so simple as that. Where did the Chief Justice stand in 1935? 
He voted to destroy his own 1933 opinion. 

Hughes is a proud and stubborn man. He would be the last man 
on the Court to accept the validity of the Roberts opinion in the 
Wisconsin telephone case unless the suggestion for it came from 
himself. But write the opinion? Why do so when Mr. Justice 
Roberts was willing to face the Stone dissent? Mr. Justice Roberts 
is an accommodating man. In 27 cases in which Hughes and 
Roberts have combined to produce a 6-to-3 reactionary ma- 
jority, Roberts has written the opinion of the Court 11 times, 

ughes not once. Considering also that Mr. Justice Roberts has a 
more liberal record than the Chief Justice when the Court is not 
under pressure, and that the absence of opinions in this case took 
pressure off the Court, it may be doubted whether Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes is the liberal and Mr. Justice Roberts the reactionary in 
‘this 4-to-4 division. Both, however, may be classed as safe 
for the utilities when the courts come to deal with the estimate of 
Chairman MeNinch of the Federal Power Commission that power- 
company valuations totaling $13,000,000,000 include $6,500,000,000 
of obsolete junk and water. 

The readiness of Hughes to protect corporation officers and di- 
rectors against stockholders was shown in the case of Rogers v. 
Guaranty Trust Co., in which he helped to knock out a court test 
of the right of President Hill of the American Tobacco Co. to 
receive extra compensation of $1,169,280 (in addition to salary and 
bonus of more than $1,000,000) under the guise of a stock- 
participation plan for employees. Mr. Justice Butler faced the 
liberal dissent. 

In the Ashwander (T. V. A.) case, and again in one of the social- 
security cases, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes joined the four reaction- 
aries in upholding the right of stockholders to sue the directors 
to restain them from acts which were within their legal discretion 
or their duty. The result is to make it possible for corporations, 
by collusive suits, to control both sides of a constitutional test 
case, except as the Government is able to intervene. Brandeis, 
Stone, Roberts, and Cardozo wanted both cases thrown out of 
court. 

No case, perhaps, is more typical of the unrestrained workings of 
the Chief Justice's mind than that of United States against Elgin 
Railway, decided in the “happy days” of May 1936. There it was 
held that that railroad, wholly owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation, does not violate the law which says that no railroad 
shall haul the products of a corporation when one company has 
a financial interest in the other. One subsidiary, said the Court, 
does not own or control the other subsidiary, and the connection 
between them through the parent company is so remote that it 
may be disregarded. The Chief Justice voted for this; M ds 
wrote the opinion. Stone asked what was left of the statute. 

The Hughes record on the taxing power is complex and in- 
consistent. In all, the Chief Justice has stood with the liberals 
in 12 cases involving State and Federal taxing power, and with 
the reactionaries in 26 cases. He has upheld graduated State 
taxes on chain stores in his liberal periods, and joined in knock- 
ing them out in his reactionary periods. Where taxation has 
been an incident in a broader policy, he has been governed by 
the more fundamental issue. Opposing Federal control of agri- 
cultural production, he struck down processing taxes. Uphold- 
ing the principle of social-security legislation, he sustained social- 


The failure of Mr. Justice Sutherland to take part in this 
case did not prevent a reactionary decision, but did prevent the 
writing of opinions, and thus deprived President Roosevelt of the 
biggest chunk of dynamite he could have had in his court reor- 
ganization fight. 
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security taxes. The fact that he upheld railroad pensions in 
one of his reactionary periods is one of the best spots in his 
career, 

On tax avoidances the Chief Justice has a mixed record. He 
joined in the high-handed decision denying Congress the power 
to place an estate tax on gifts made within 2 years of death. 
He has swung back and forth on the use of trust devices to 
escape taxes. After upholding an indirect tax on income from 
instrumentalities of government in the Educational Films case 
(January 1931), he went over to the reactionaries in the famous 
Coronado Oil case, exempting the income of an oil company which 
leased lands owned by the State of Oklahoma on the ground that 
the lease was an instrumentality of government. At this point 
Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo, supported in slightly lesser 
degree by Roberts, began a campaign to wipe out the illogical 
system of mutual State and Federal tax exemptions which have 
been built up by gradual exaggeration and misapplication of 
some loose remarks by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall. Mr. Justice 
Stone now leads the movement to wipe out these archaic mis- 
interpretations of the Constitution, and Mr. Chief Justice Hughes 
has come to the front in their defense. 

The three-way division of the court in Brush against Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, March 15, 1937, was treated merely as 
an oddity in the press. It was really a notification by Stone, Car- 
dozo, Brandeis, and Roberts that they were ready to cut down or 
knock out these tax exemptions without a constitutional amend- 
ment. This was a case in which the Hughes technique allowed 
the Chief Justice to write the Court's opinion, defending the sys- 
tem of exemptions, because the basic challenge to his position 
was in the form of a concurring opinion by Stone and Cardozo 
which meant nothing to the public. Hughes, of course, is not 
really interested in exempting waterworks engineers from the in- 
come tax. He knows that if the salary exemptions based on con- 
flicting State and Federal sovereignty begin to tumble, all non- 
discriminatory taxation will ultimately be upheld, and the multi- 
millionaire’s haven of tax-exempt bonds will be no more. 

A statement that the Chief Justice helped create a liberal ma- 
jority 43 times and voted with the liberals in dissent 15 times is 
likely to create an exaggerated notion of the extent to which he 
has upheld Federal power. In all of his liberal votes prior to 
the day President Roosevelt sent his judiciary message to Con- 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes voted to broaden Federal power 
just twice—in the Gold Clause cases and the Railroad Pension case. 
All of the other cases involved State power, civil liberties, or de- 
tails in the application of Federal law. 

Against this, in the same period, place the Chief Justice’s 
anti-Federal dicta in the Schechter case (which is not classed 
among his reactionary votes because the division in the Court 
did not take the form of dissents), the striking down of the 
A. A. A, his vote and separate opinion in the Guffey Coal case, 
and the leadership he has taken in crippling Federal administra- 
tive agencies, 

One of the most effective methods in the Hughes technique is 
inserting in his opinions dicta which do not bear closely enough 
on the case before the Court to force a liberal dissent, but which 
open the way to reactionary decisions in the future. In the Ash- 
wander case he upheld the right of the Government to sell power 
from the Wilson Dam, but concluded with a paragraph which has 
encouraged renewed and more extensive suits against the T. V. A. 
His unnoticed dicta in the Anniston case pave the way, if sup- 
ported in the future, to transfer of hundreds of millions of dollars 
from the Government to millers, packers, and other payers of 
processing taxes. In his opinion upholding the Wagner Act, he 
inserted the apparently casual dictum that an employer does not 
have to sign a contract in collective bargaining—a statement 
nicely calculated to guide district and appellate judges when that 
issue comes before the Court. One may wonder whether 12 men 
would be dead in “little steel’s” bloody warfare if the Chief 
Justice had remarked, just as casually, that a contract was but a 
test of good faith in acceptance of the law. 

Hughes shifts back and forth with ease when passing on ab- 
stract powers of Government. On broad, understandable issues, 
he is liberal in periods of liberal pressure, reactionary when that 
pressure is lifted. But in the long, dark reaches of administrative 
law, of interpretation, of definition—in cases that determine 
whether valid laws shall function or die—he has never deviated an 
Inch from his policy of making America safe for reactionary busi- 
ness. He holds the balance of power on the Court at a time when 
the Roosevelt New Deal is shifting to this latter phase of judicial 
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Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1937 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, we have been in constant 
session here in Washington during the past 7 months and 
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are now rapidly approaching an adjournment of this Con- 
gress. When we first met in January we knew that one of 
the outstanding problems presented to us was the writing 
of a new agriculture program to take the place of the one 
which will expire during the present year. At the very be- 
ginning of our work this was our problem and should have 
required our constant attention during the course of this ses- 
sion. We now approach the conclusion of our work and the 
bill which should contain the farm program for America for 
the year 1938 remains unreported and unwritten. I am in- 
formed that the Agricultural Committee will not report any 
such bill at this session of Congress, and, therefore, none will 
be enacted into law. 

We are all working and have been working on legislation 
seeking to improve conditions in all industries and among all 
classes at this session of Congress. The Senate is now en- 
gaged in debating the minimum wage and hour bill which 
will result, if passed, in raising the cost of manufactured 
commodities to the farmers of the Nation. We have been 
working upon bills to improve the conditions in industry; and 
yet industry faces no such crisis as does agriculture at the 
present time. 

Flood-control legislation has been voted; funds have been 
voted to develop rivers and harbors; great public works have 
been designated as the result of legislation. All of this legis- 
lation is designed to increase employment, raise wages, raise 
the standards of living for Americans, and, incidentally, to 
raise the cost of living to the farmers of this Nation. 

An appreciation of the fact that no farm program will be 
enacted into law at this session of Congress is spreading 
through the length and breadth of this country. As a result 
of this fact, the manipulators are at work. The commodity 
markets are falling. The price of corn on the open market 
has fallen to an alarming extent during the last few months, 
and the price of staple cotton sinks each day. Every staple 
agricultural commodity faces an immediate crisis due to fall- 
ing prices. All of which, in my opinion, is an outgrowth of 
the feeling of uncertainty and anxiety in the minds of the 
American people as to the future policy of Congress in aid 
of agriculture. 

Before another session of Congress can convene in Janu- 
ary farm prices will have dropped still further. The mil- 
lions of farmers of this Nation will have lost irretrievable 
millions and even hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The farmers in my section of the South are alive to this 
situation and want to see enacted into law at this session of 
Congress some legislation indicating the future policy and 
program of the Nation toward agriculture. Agriculture is 
our greatest one single occupation, and, in my opinion, this 
is a matter which cries loudly for the attention of the House 
and Senate during the current session. I therefore plead, 
before the curtain rings down for the last day’s legislation, 
that an agriculture program be enacted into law. Surely 
the 31,800,907 people who live on farms in the United States 
and the 859,000 who live on farms in the State of Louisiana 
are entitled to this legislation. 


Liquor Enforcement Bill—Army of Agents Will Be 
Needed if the Act Is to Be Enforced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1937 
Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 19 the House passed 


a bill amending the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936. At the 
time I stated that as I read the bill it would require an army 
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of enforcement agents to enforce the measure. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] did not agree with this 
statement nor did other members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which considered the bill. In view of the presentation 
made by these gentlemen, I withdrew the objection I offered 
to the measure, as it was apparent to me that the House 
would not accept my interpretation of the measure in lieu of 
that of the members of the Judiciary Committee, and it would 
only have been a waste of time considering the bill under sus- 
pension of the rules. I have given some thought to the bill 
since that time and have also sought some information on its 
provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now convinced that it is unques- 
tionably true that the enforcement of this legislation would 
take an army of enforcement officers, because if a reasonable 
effort were made to enforce the bill, the agents of the Fed- 
eral Government would not only have to patrol the borders 
of all of the States in order to apprehend violators but also 
would have to follow shipments of liquor to their destinations 
within a State to see that the liquor is not sold or used in 
violation of State laws, such as, for example, laws forbidding 
Sales to minors. 

There are at least two reasons why this statement is 
correct: 

First. The amendment forbids the importation of intoxi- 
cating liquor into any State “for delivery or use therein in 
violation of the laws of the said State.” It is safe to say 
that every State in the Union, whether wet or dry, has laws 
which regulate the delivery, use, and sale within its borders 
of intoxicating liquor. Therefore under this bill it would 
be incumbent upon the enforcement officers to see that no 
liquor entered the State which was intended to be used in 
violation of those local laws. It would be necessary to pre- 
vent an importation of liquor into the State which was 
intended to be sold to minors, or sold on Sunday, or sold 
after 2 o’clock in the morning, or sold on election day. The 
enforcement officers would have to follow a shipment of 
imported liquor into the borders of a State to see that it 
was not sold in violation of State law. Thus they would 
be participating in the enforcement of laws which are essen- 
tially local. 

This legislation is said to be designed to enforce the 
twenty-first amendment, but certainly no legislation such as 
this is justified by the terms of that amendment. It reads 
as follows: 

The * * è importation into any State è è for de- 
livery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the 
laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

It is significant to note that the phrase “for delivery or 
use therein” is separated from the phrase “in violation of 
the laws thereof” by three words and a comma, so that it 
clearly means that before the amendment would apply the 
intoxicating liquor must be imported into a State for con- 
sumption therein as contrasted with a shipment across the 
State. : 

In other words, the underlying purpose of Congress in 
incorporating in the twenty-first amendment the phrase “for 
delivery or use therein” was to make the amendment apply 
to liquor imported into a State for consumption in that State; 
that is, to end its journey in that State, as contrasted with an 
interstate shipment. With this phrase in its proper place in 
the amendment it prohibits the importation of liquor into a 
State in violation of the laws of the State prohibiting the 
importation of liquor into the State. The amendment was so 
construed by the Supreme Court in the recent case of State 
Board of Equalization v. Young’s Market Co. ((1936) 299 
U. S. 59). But with the phrase transposed as it is in the 
Tarver bill, it would require the Federal Government not only 
to protect States against the importation of liquor in viola- 
tion of their laws prohibiting the importation of liquor but 
also to protect States agains the importation of liquor to be 
used or sold in violation of their laws regulating the use and 
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sale of such liquor after it has ended its journey, such as, for 
example, sale to minors. 

In preparing this proposed legislation, h>wever, the phrase 
“for delivery or use therein“ was transposed, and as trans- 
posed would have to be construed so as to prohibit the impor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors into any State “for delivery or 
use therein in violation of the laws of said State.” The effect 
of this transposition would be to require the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce State laws regulating the internal sale and 
use of intoxicating liquors rather than State laws which 
regulate the importation of intoxicating liquors. 

Second. Even if it could be said that the amendment 
would not require the Federal Government to assist the 
States in enforcing their local laws governing the sale and 
use of distilled spirits but merely required the Government 
to enforce State laws which prohibit or condition the impor- 
tation of distilled spirits, the bill would still require the 
Government enforcement agents to patrol the borders of 
almost all the States. If you construe the bill to read: 

Whoever shall import * + intoxicating liquor into any 
State * * * in violation of the laws of said State shall be 
guilty * . 

Then the enforcement agents will have to enforce all the 
State laws which prohibit or condition importation of dis- 
tilled spirits for one reason or another. This provision 
would not merely protect dry States but would protect all 
States, whether wet or dry. 

A number of wet States have State-owned monopolies on 
all sales of distilled spirits within the State, and those States 
prohibit the importation of distilled spirits to anyone except 
the State monopoly. Under this bill the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to assist these monopoly States in enforc- 
ing the provision of their laws which prohibits the importa- 
tion of distilled spirits for persons other than the State 
monopoly. In such a case we would not be protecting a dry 
State but would be fostering a monopoly in a wet State. 

Other States have attempted by their laws to create a 
monopoly for the domestic brewers and distillers by imposing 
high license taxes upon imported beer, wine, and distilled 
spirits and have prohibited the importation of such beverages 
when the high license tax is not paid. Since this bill pro- 
hibits the importation into any State in violation of its laws, 
the Federal Government would be required to aid these 
States, which discriminate against imported beverages, in 
maintaining their discrimination. 

The twenty-first amendment does not impose a duty upon 
Congress to enact this legislation. During this past term 
of the Supreme Court the Court construed the twenty-first 
amendment (State Board of Equalization v. Young’s Market 
Co. (1936), 199 U. S. 59), and held, in effect, that it imposes 
no duty upon the Federal Government but is a grant of 
power to the States to regulate a subject matter which be- 
fore the amendment they could not regulate. The Court 
held in that case that a State could condition the right to 
import liquor into its borders upon the payment of a high 
license fee. The Court stated that prior to the twenty-first 
amendment a State would have had no power to pass such 
legislation, because a law of that kind would have been a 
regulation of interstate commerce, and thus an invasion of 
a field reserved exclusively to Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. Thus the twenty-first amendment does not impose 
upon Congress a duty to protect the States but gives power 
to the States to protect themselves. 

The Liquor Enforcement Act, which was passed by Con- 
gress last year, was an effort on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect dry States against the importation of 
distilled spirits. Congress had the power to enact this law 
under the commerce power in the absence of the twenty-first 
amendment. The claim of dry States for protection by the 
Federal Government is meritorious, but it is not incumbent 
upon Congress and would be unwise for Congress to enact 
legislation to protect from importations of distilled spirits 
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wet States which maintain a monopoly or discriminate 
against their neighbors, 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1937 


LETTER TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include herewith a letter from a valued 
constituent to the general counsel of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., which is self-explanatory. 
I think the letter is illustrative, graphically, of the attitude 
of thousands of distressed borrowers from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and expresses a viewpoint universally 
shared by the needy. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
was inaugurated to provide relief and mercy to those whose 
resources stretched to the breaking point. Are we now to 
witness a merciless and greedy “sound business” attitude 
which would break the backs of those most in need of help 
in their time of peril? 


The letter is as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 22, 1937. 
GENERAL COUNSEL, HOME Owners’ LOAN CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Mr. JoHN Corres, most worthy Representative from my 
district in the State of Washington, tells me in a letter of the 
9th instant that your office says “the taxpayers insist that H. O. L. C. 
be put upon a strict business basis.“ 

It is my impression that your office errs in the application of 
the word “taxpayers.” Certainly the only taxpayers who have 
lately made any legitimate demands are the nearly 30,000,000 who 
made their desires known early last November. As one of this 
group, I feel that further lobbying was and is That 
mandate for decent treatment of all Americans still holds good. 
No recession has been made. No change of policy in effect prior to 
November was inferred. In a few words, those 30,000,000 votes 
meant to give every decent American an even chance. As far as 
the predatory interests permit? No, indeed; a chance to earn a 
decent living, predatory interests notwithstanding. 

That mandate to every elected official was certainly meant to 
include every appointee of the elected. This would seem obvious 
to every understanding man and woman. 

It extends to H. O. L. C. 

I crave no favors. I fawn upon no one. Now I simply ask it. 
I may later request it. 

I do pray, however, that I may never be forced to demand it. 

Let me assure you, sir, that when one of your agents again calls 
upon me at my home and in the presence of my wife carelessly 
bandies the words, “I hate to make out these foreclosure papers; 
they're a lot of work”, and further explains that I'm living too 
extravagantly (on $94 a month, out of which I pay $12 transporta- 
tion), your office will find itself in a very embarrassing position. 

Neither your office nor the whole damn Army is going to force 
me to starve my children nor deprive them of one iota of neces- 
sary nourishment to make strong, healthy children of them. 
They're going to need strong, healthy minds and bodies when 
grown—for their lot in life as citizens of the “richest country on 
earth” will be exceedingly tough; even so, what chance without 
healthy minds and bodies? Enough of the proper foods and decent 
clothes they'll have, in spite of hell and high water. 

We can get by on $94 ordinarily. But when sickness strikes—as 
strain and worry will make people more easily susceptible, espe- 
cially so with the wife, because her children are near so much of 
the time—and approaching 50 takes its toll of one’s neglect of one’s 
own bodily requirements. Then $94 is not half enough. Not that 
such matters interest “business institutions”; but, by the gods, 
they do matter to the 30,000,000 whose votes seemed so decisive 
last November. 

3 9 is it possible that at least a large proportion of 
the 30,000 would turn to more drastic means? I assure 
you, sir, at few of that group I had the pleasure of contacting 
were in no ciliatory frame of mind. Let me further assure you 
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that the militancy of November is not gone. I hate to think of 
consequences were the ballot not available. 

I believe my personal views are as nearly a cross section of 
American opinion as you can find, though you may look far and 


long. 
Those predatory groups, yoe lobbyists are always accep 


by 
And I strongly suspect the “three 
you) of being the taxpayers who have put this pressure upon 
H. O. L. C. for Hquidations of small home owners. Money lenders 
are now willing to risk (?) their paper. They have lots of it now. 
Why should the Government deprive them of their prey? 

I have spent some time in the desert country. I have seen a 
staggering maverick in its last wanderings. And the “three ball” 
buzzards mentioned above show less heart than those great sailing 
creatures which cast such sinister shadows about the 
maverick. 

The real buzzard has a heart of gold in comparison. He waits 
till his prey is down—and too far gone to care who tears his flesh 
from his scrawny frame. 

The banking fraternity help to hamstring their intended victim 
and begin the picking long ere he’s pie en up the ghost. 

But, then, they are human! civilized! 

Since the foregoing e e my thoughts upon the subject 
discussed, I beg to close. Not that there is little else to say, but it 
would be needless to further carry on here. I want merely to let 
etd ag singe yy win il ct AD oder DE gag 
mind of great American public that is not registered in high 
places. In 9 hope that these thoughts will ere long reach, 
in effective manner, those who would and could effectively, for the 
good of our country, fairly interpret them and act upon them. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. PETERS. 


Let’s Save Our Reclamation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
years ago a college professor in Arizona, but lately arrived 
there from the East, said, “It makes little difference to us 
about floods on these mountains if we have a sufficient num- 
ber of dams to catch the water and save the valleys below.” 
This remark was ill-advised and based only upon partial 
knowledge. He evidently had in mind only the destructive 
work of floods in inhabited regions along the rivers and the 
destruction of farming areas by deposit of flood materials. 
However, in the West the flood menace is much more than 
this. 

One of the greatest dangers to our vast reclamation proj- 
ects sprinkled over the Western States is the silting or fill- 
ing up of our basins. Of course, it is true that the engi- 
neers in computing the capacity of a storage basin usually 
make some allowance for silting. The alarming thing is 
that recent investigations show that their computations have 
been underestimates. In other words, these storage reser- 
voirs behind our expensive dams are filling up much more 
rapidly than the engineers originally expected. 

If a building or a pavement or a similar public work de- 
teriorates or becomes worthless before the cost of it has 
been repaid, we speak of the after financial effects as “pay- 
ing for a dead horse.” If a reservoir space behind one of 
our very expensive dams fills up so rapidly as to render the 
work valueless before it is paid for, we not only have “a 
dead horse” but a great national loss for all time as well. 
In the reclamation area our efforts of flood control should 
be expended on the watershed to prevent erosion and the 
silting of the basins. 

In my part of the West the very soil on which our farmers 
live and labor today was formerly occupied by highly civi- 
lized farmers 3,000 years ago. It is a tragic chapter in 
human history disclosing the reason for these prehistoric 
valley dwellers leaving the fertile field and immense engi- 
neering works which they had built at such great labor. 

, During the centuries the rivers cut deeper and deeper and 
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finally were below the intakes of the canals. Thus these 
ancient farmers, having no metallic tools and lacking ability 
to build storage dams, were unable to fight the destructive 
forces of nature. Eventually they perished from the land. 

With our engineering skill and use of power machinery, 
our farmers should not suffer a similar fate; but unless we 
apply our skill and thought to the preservation of the 
watersheds and the prevention of silting in our reservoirs, 
modern farmers may eventually succumb to these destruc- 
tive natural forces. Mr. Speaker, I favor our calling into 
use all of the scientific skill of Army engineers and of all 
other scientific men to engage in this great war against 
nature for the preservation of that which we now have. 
It may be a remote matter, but it is an inevitable matter. 
Ultimately it is a question of life or death to our civiliza- 
tion in many large communities of this country. 


Advertising of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


STATEMENT BY DR. IZORA SCOTT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Dr. Izora Scott, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the National Temperance and 
Prohibition Council, has written a very interesting statement 
in support of legislation to prohibit the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages. In her article she also directs attention 
to the specious methods used by distillers and brewers in 
encouraging the use of intoxicating beverages through ex- 
tensive advertising campaigns. Inasmuch as the subject 
covered by the article is one which is of interest to millions 
of citizens, I ask unanimous consent to have the statement 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION AGAINST ADVERTISING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
EXPERIENCE IN PREPROHIBITION DAYS CAUSED CONGRESS TO BAN LIQUOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS FROM THE MAILS IN ORDER TO PROTECT STATE 
LAWS 5 
The Congress passed, in 1917, what is known as the Reed amend- 
ment. It was a rider attached to the Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill and prohibited the sending of advertisements or 
solicitations of orders for any kind of spirituous, vinous, or malt 
liquors through the mails, if directed to States prohibiting sale and 
manufacture of same. 
CONGRESS CONSIDERED SIMILAR PROVISION IN THE BEER BILL OF 1933 
The Senate Judiciary Committee, in the Collier beer 
bill in 1933, recommended an amendment which would prohibit 
advertisements of beer in periodicals or on the radio in States 
which refused to legalize such drinks, on the grounds that “liquor 
advertising both in periodicals and on the air would undermine 
the morals of the home, particularly of children.” The text of the 
amendment, which was rejected on the floor of the Senate, follows: 
“Sec. (c). It shall be unlawful to advertise by any means or 
method any of the liquors or fruit juices described in subsection 
(a) of this section, or the manufacture, sale, keeping for sale, or 
furnishing the same, or where, how, from whom, or at what price 
same may be had, in any State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, if by the law in force at the time in such State, Territory, 
or District it is unlawful to nig sat or sell such liquors or 
fruit juices: Provided, however, in this subsection 
shall ee to newspapers i — in foreign countries when 
this country. Any violation of the provisions of this 
arteei shall be punished in the manner provided by law for 
the violation of 8 17 of the National Prohibition Act.” 


ADVOCATES OF REPEAL OF THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT DECLARED THEIR 
AIM TO BE THE REDUCTION OF LIQUOR CONSUMPTION AND THE AT- 
TAINMENT OF TRUE TEMPERANCE 
The compelling motive behind the votes of the men and women 

who turned the scale in 1933 for repeal of the eighteenth amend- 

ment and the National Prohibition Act was to decrease the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages in the United States. These peo- 
ple had been persuaded that bootleggers were carrying on a huge 
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business and that better conditions could be brought about by EDITORIAL POLICY OF NEWSPAPERS IS OFTEN AFFECTED BY THE ACCEPT- 


legal sale under regulations. Are the conditions better? 

bootlegging disappeared? Is high-pressure advertising a factor in 

the admitted great increase in consumption? 

CONSUMPTION OF LIQUOR HAS INCREASED ABNORMALLY SINCE 1933, DUE 
LARGELY TO HIGH-PRESSURE ADVERTISING 


Reports of the United States Government for the fiscal years of 
1933 and 1936 show that the withdrawals and approximate per- 
capita consumption of liquor in terms of gallons were: 


Distilled Per-capita 

Fiscal year spirits Malt liquors Wine gallons 
2. EE T 6,118,326 | 205, 093, 706 1, 801, 647 1.73 
i o TER EEN AENA 110, 631, 778 |1, 515, 619, 977 53, 273, 833 13. 58 


A check during the same period in 68 cities of more than 100,000 
population shows the following number of agate lines of adver- 
tising: 


It is estimated that brewers and distillers spent $16,000,000 for 
newspaper advertising and $4,000,000 for magazines in 1936. 
ANNOUNCED AIM OF LIQUOR INDUSTRY IS TO INCREASE SALES BY 
ADVERTISING 


Editorials in the liquor industry’s trade journals and addresses 
at trade conventions state such objectives as these: “To get more 
people to drink beer.” “Make youth liquor-conscious.” “Make it 
smart to drink.” Make America rum-conscious.” Devote 1 week 
each month to creating advertising with women customers exclu- 
sively in mind.” “Concentrate all advertising on the young men 
and women.” “The leisure moments of our average American 
should be inextricably intertwined with beer. Beer during golf, 
beer during his vacation trips, beer while taking the long business 
or pleasure ride, beer when viewing the movies, beer when reading 
magazines, beer when sitting at home listening to the radio. The 
wives of the Nation should be impressed with the domestic quali- 
ties of beer. They should be convinced that they, together with 
their husbands, may properly drink beer under any and all circum- 
stances. All these things are important.” “Show housewives 
how to serve beer. Give her Dutch menus. Make it easy for her 
to use your product so her family and guests will enjoy it. Instill 
in every advertisement enough appeal to make their mouths water.” 

The use of the religious theme has been most repugnant to 
many—a half-page advertisement in a large daily headed “For 
Lenten menus”, a news item stating that Easter eggnogs would be 
served at bars, a picture of Santa Claus swigging whisky, a brand 
of whisky carrying the title “Old Quaker.” All these offend the 
sensibilities of religious groups. 

No less objectionable is the practice of tying up liquor adver- 
tisements with some historical character or event—the use of the 
picture of the President of the United States in a three-quarter 

advertisement pointing out the benefits of repeal; a year later, 
a large picture of the President crediting his “dauntless leadership” 
with the rebirth of a “great American industry”; finally, a striking 
likeness of President Roosevelt on a palatial yacht with a partially 
emptied glass of liquor in his hand, which called for an apology 
and withdrawal. But the dead cannot protest. Advertisements 
have appeared featuring William Penn as a brewer, George Wash- 
ington as a distiller, John Adams as the grandson of a brewer, 
Samuel Adams as a brewer, Patrick Henry as an earnest advocate 
of beer, Jefferson and Madison agreeing upon beer as a healthful 
temperance beverage, and a full page advertising Paul Jones whisky. 
On Decoration Day we are to “drink a toast to those heroes who fell 
in defense of this country.” Even Uncle Sam sits on the edge of the 
vona with other rulers of nations drinking a toast with “Here's 
how!“ 

The paraphrasing of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 1 a clever 
showman on the radio so aroused Representative Francis D. CULKIN 
that he introduced a bill in to prohibit all advertising of 
liquor over the radio. The bill, H. R. 3140, in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, is worthy of the support of every patriotic citizen of the 
United States. Liquor advertising by radio should be banned just 
as advertising of lotteries and 
impossible to avoid hearing the liquor programs, 
lowed. The mother cannot run to the radio whenever the liquor 
advertising begins; so the children come to take liquor as a mat- 
ter of course, which is just what the industry wants. The con- 
stant announcement of “Senate Beer Time”, or “Arrow Beer”, 
links itself up with sports and news and every reasonable and 
interesting subject. Such storms of protest arose from football 
coaches and teachers and citizens that the distilled-spirits industry 
announced in 1935 that they would not use the radio for ad- 
vertising hard liquors. The beer industry made no such an- 
nouncement. On the contrary, beer advertising is heard at more 
frequent intervals every month. The latest is a “sidewalk” broad- 
cast in which every person 8 is given a coupon redeem- 
able for three bottles of —— „and the three persons making 
the best answers to questions are 8 dollar bills. 


ANCE OF LIQUOR 


A brewer is quoted as saying: “There is no question but that the 
newspapers of the country, editorially and in the news columns, 
have been a tower of strength in the upbuilding of a revived busi- 
ness.” Editors of newspapers insist that their editorial policies are 
not affected by the accepting of liquor advertising; but there is 
considerable evidence that they often unwittingly become partners 
in promotion of the business. We observe that liquor-advertising 
newspapers allow the industry to be promoted by unsigned articles 
as well as by news items. Acting on the theory that paid adver- 
tisements justify editorial and news-column support, the brewing 
industry established the National Institute of Manufacturers and 
Distributors, Inc., whose business it is to supplement paid advertis- 
ing with educational unsigned articles. This institute has released 
to newspapers and magazines articles on such subjects as How the 
Brewer Aids the Farmer, The Food Value of Beer, Beer Revenue 
Supports the Public Schools, Beer Is No More Fattening Than 
Other Nourishing Foods. Editors of dry newspapers generally give 
as their reason for refusing to take liquor advertising that it would 
not be consistent with their editorial policy. 


THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY HAS NO INHERENT RIGHT TO EXIST—-RECOGNITION 
OF THIS FACT HAS CAUSED WARNINGS TO BE GIVEN TO THE INDUSTRY 


The United States Supreme Court has ruled that the entrance 
into the liquor business is a privilege and not a right, and that it is 
not, therefore, like other businesses. Nearly a half century ago the 
Court handed down this decision: “To keep a saloon for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor is not a natural right to pursue an 
calling; there is no inherent right in a citizen thus to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquor by retail.“ * “As a business attended with 
danger to the community it may, as already said, be entirely pro- 
hibited.” 

Knowing this legal limitation, friends of the industry in influ- 
ential positions are constantly warning the advertisers to be care- 
ful, lest restrictions be multiplied or complete prohibition be 
imposed. F, A. C. A. Administrator Joseph H. Choate, when the 
Open Letter to Women appeared in a New York newspaper, im- 
mediately wrote the advertiser and warned that such abuses might 
lead to prohibition. Since that time F. A. A. Administrator W. S. 
Alexander has criticized the character and the volume of adver- 
tising by saying: It has seemed to us in the F. A. A. that 
such unusual advertising, unlike anything ever before known in 
the industry, is inviting trouble.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE F. A. A. AND OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION VIOLATED BY LIQUOR ADVERTISERS 


The F. A. A. Administrator has on several occasions called the 
attention of liquor industry to the regulations of the F. A. A., 
which forbid false advertisements. A paragraph of one of these 
statements reads: 

“It is the Administration’s opinion that any advertisement which 
creates the impression that the consumption of distilled spirits 
will contribute to the mental or physical well-being of the con- 
sumer, or that spirits can be taken even in moderate quantities 
without any detrimental effects, is prohibited by the requirements 
of article VI, section (a) (1) of regulation no. 5.” 

The Federal Trade Commission took up the question of the false 
and misleading ad which claimed that beer was nonfatten- 
ing. The case was closed in August 1936 when the companies agreed 
to cease and desist. 


CLOSING OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE TO LIQUOR ADVERTISING NECESSARY 
TO MAKE STATE REGULATION EFFECTIVE 


As long as liquor advertisements are allowed to enter all States 
through newspapers, periodicals, and over the radio the States find 
it almost useless to undertake to prohibit local abuses. The Federal 
Government should extend the same protection of law to States in 
regard to advertising that it extends in regard to manufacture and 
sale of liquor. Some States are now trying to curb this advertising, 
but they realize the difficulties. 

In the State legislatures of 1936 and 1937 many bills were intro- 
duced on the subject and some restrictions have been made. The 
division of intoxicating beverages of Rhode Island asked the gen- 
eral assembly in 18375 to urge Congress to control, restrict, and 
prohibit whisky and other liquor advertisements in our national 
meee and periodicals” on the ground that such advertisements 

do not educate the public for temperance. The Legislature of 
Vermont sent a memorial to asking that the Capper- 
Culkin antiliquor advertising bill (S. 1369, H. R. 4738) be enacted 
into law. Virginia Legislature in 1936 sent a similar memorial to 
Congress. The Alcoholic Beverage Control Board of Virginia in 
1937 prohibited window displays and outdoor advertising of hard 
liquors, but “thought they could not attempt to ban newspaper 
advertising because of the wide circulation of out-of-State papers 
in certain sections of the State and of liquor-advertising maga 
zines in every section.” The Minnesota Liquor Control 5 
sioner advised publishers that the display of girls, women, and 
children in advertising intoxicants might result in the confisca- 
tion of the issue containing them. The Ohio Department of 
Liquor Control ruled that liquor advertisements must not have 
pictures of women so dressed as to carry sex appeals. The liquor 
control commissioner of New Jersey forbade word contests, slogans, 
and limericks advertising beer or liquor. The Liquor Control 
Board of the State of Washington issued regulations forbidding 
all reference to Santa Claus and St. Nicholas and to Biblical per- 
sonages; all forms of contest, lottery, or the awarding of prizes or 
Premiums; all illustrations in newspapers of women or children; 
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and all pictures cting the consumption of liquor. In the Legis- 
3 eee Minnesota, and Oregon bills 4 all 

uor ady in „ Magazines, or over o were 
OA Tn totes tha till onus i tina Row et the hone orca 
a hearing. In South Carolina and Virginia bills were introduced 
which sought to prohibit the use of pictures of women in liquor 
advertisements. In the Legislature of Massachusetts it was pro- 
posed to tax all liquor advertisements in newspapers and magazines. 
THE CAPPER-CULKIN ANTILIQUOR ADVERTISING BILL PROPOSES TO GIVE 

STATES THIS NEEDED PROTECTION 


Believing that States should be given Federal protection against 
promotion of liquor consumption through interstate commerce, in 
violation of State laws, Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, and 
Representative Francis D. CULKIN, of New York, introduced identic 
bills, which carry the numbers S. 1369 and H. R. 4738, in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. A favorable report by the committees in 
charge and a speedy enactment into law is but a reasonable demand 
on the part of citizens everywhere. 


Fur Farms in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1937 


STATEMENT MADE BEFORE HON. THEODORE A. WALTERS, 
FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE APPLICATION OF YUKON FUR FARMS, 
INC., FOR ENTRY OF A TRADE AND MANUFACTURING SITE 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted I offer for insertion in the Recorp a copy of the 
statement which I made on Monday, July 26, before the 
Honorable Theodore A. Walters, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, with reference to the application of Yukon 
Fur Farms, Inc., for entry of a tract of land on the public 
domain in the Territory of Alaska under the Trade and 
Manufacturing Site Act for use as a fur farm. 

Fur farming is an important industry in the Territory of 
Alaska, an industry which enlarges and thus becomes more 
important with each passing year. The question so pre- 
sented to the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior is of 
definite importance to the people of Alaska who are engaged 
or who may desire to engage in the fur-farming industry. 
The statement follows: 

Mr. SECRETARY: The Yukon Fur Farms, Inc., has applied for 
entry of a tract of land, about 35 acres in extent, situated in 
southeastern Alaska r ee the provisions of 
3% AOA a cogent teat ts DLEE for “tere cane. 
facture, or other productive industry” (30 Stat. 409), at $2.50 per 


acre, “upon submission of proof that said area improve- 
ments of the claimant and is needed in the prosecution of such 
The act makes 


trade, manufacture, or other productive industry.” 
further provision reserving the mineral and coal lands and for 
public ingress and egress on the waters of all streams, whether 
25 eee cant is in possession 
It a; wi e applican 

of the tract mentioned and has constructed a considerable num- 
ber of buildings thereon, including a dwelling house; that the 
buildings equipped as they are represent an outlay of $15,000; 
that the applicant’s stock of breeding foxes, pelts, etc., situated 
on the land are of the value of approximately $35,000—making a 
total investment of approximately $50,000. 


made to the act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 821), “An act to provide 
for the leasing of public lands in Alaska for fur farming, and for 
other purposes”, by the provisions of which authority is given the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease the public lands in the Territory 
of Alaska suitable for fur farming in areas not exceeding 640 acres 
and for periods not exceeding 10 years. 


every respect complied with the provisions of the statute and with 
the applicable regulations, 
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In order to determine just what the legal situation is it may be 
well to refer to the history of the legislation which may affect the 
rights of the claimant. 

On March 3, 1891, the President approved an act of 
entitled “An act to repeal timber culture laws, and for other pur- 
poses.” This act embraced several subjects, but section 12 thereof 
(26 Stat. 1100) provides in part as follows: 

“Sec. 12. That any citizen of the United States 21 years of age, and 
any association of such citizens, and any corporation incorporated 
under the laws of the United States or of any State or Territory of 
the United States now authorized by law to hold lands in the Ter- 
ritories, now or hereafter in possession of or occupying public lands 
in Alaska for the purpose of trade or manufactures, may purchase 
not exceeding 160 acres, to be taken as near as practicable in a 
square form, of such land at $2.50 per acre * * s» 

It will be observed that the purpose for which public land in 
Alaska might be purchased under the above quoted provisions of 
the act was limited to “trade or manufacture.” 

In 1898 Congress found it necessary to make further provisions 
255 the ee =~ welfare of the many thousands of people 
who were pouring Alaska, and accordingly Congress passed, and 
on May 14, 1898, the President approved, “An act the 
homestead laws and providing for right-of-way for railroads in the 
District of Alaska, and for other purposes” (30 Stat. 409). In this 
act Congress substantially with modification, the 
provisions of section 12 above quoted of the act of March 3, 1891. 

Section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898, provides: 

“That any citizen of the United States 21 years of age, or any 

ted 
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. Extensive debate was had on the bill, par- 
ticularly in the Senate, but the only reference found with respect 
to the term "other productive industry” appears in volume 31, 
pers 5 of the ConGrEssionaL Recorp (Mar. 2, 1898), at page 2368, 
as follows: 

“Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the law as it stands on the statute 
book provides that land may be sold in quantities of 160 acres 
for trade or manufacture. The words ‘or other productive in- 
dustry’ are added for the reason that in the of fish, 
and particularly the canning of salmon, which is the principal 
business of that coast country, it has been held by the Department 
that canning salmon was neither trade nor manufacture, and we 
did not think that it was probably a productive industry. 

“Mr. Spooner. What would it be? 

“Mr. Carter. I suppose it would be a productive industry. 

“Mr. SPOONER. Can the Senator imagine anything that would be 
productive at all that would not be a productive industry. 

“Mr. Carter. Canning salmon would doubtless come under the 


5 Spoons. Or canning anything else or producing anything 
on $ 

“Mr. Carter. It might be suggested that if we put in the bill a 
provision as to the canning of salmon, which is a great industry, 
then we might have to put in next year, possibly, the canning of 
cod, I believe cod is canned, but I am not familiar with the fish- 
ing business. I know they dry cod.” 

It is to be observed that even then it was realized that the 
words “productive industry” covered a wide field. While Senator 
Carter defended the language in order to take care of the salmon 
canning industry, it was called to his attention by Senator 
Spooner that the term “productive industry” is a very broad one. 

No suggestion was then made that any other language be used 
to narrow the scope of the operation of this provision of the act, 
and evidently the Members of the Senate were well content to 
leave the words as they stood in order to take care of those who 
might wish in the future to build up and develop industries in 
Alaska 


The question logically arises as to whether fur farming is a 
“productive industry.” Fur f: consists of the raising of 
foxes and other animals for their pelts and for breeding purposes. 
It requires close and laborious attention and is more likely to be 
prosperous where the operator has the benefit of some scientific 
knowledge of animal Webster defines industry as— 


“habitual diligence in any employment or pursuit; steady atten- 
tion to business; assiduity; any department or branch of art, 
occupation, or business, especially one which employs large labor 
and capital and is a distinct branch of trade; as the sugar industry.” 
If the sugar industry is really an industry, then the fur-farming 
industry and comes within the provisions of 


industry is equally an 
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TDA ect oC MIT SAIR For fur farming is a productive industry; 
in the tion of the industry something is made or created or 
prod an article that is widely used among people who have the 
means to de themselves with it and which may be called an 
article of luxury. Fur farming is just as much an industry as an 
other. In the operation of a fur farm, 
material which is changed into E 
the pelt. While some of the pelts are tanned on the 
them are not. Nevertheless, the circle of industry on a fur farm 
is complete, making it a true industry. Upon what basis can it 
be said that this is not a productive industry? 

If it be argued that one of the essential elements of an industry, 
or of a productive industry, is that something must be brought in 
from the outside to complete the product, then the fur-farming 
industry comes precisely within that definition, for on every fur 
farm it is necessary to bring in material from the outside to com- 
plete the product. The foxes and other fur-bearing animals, most 
770 ˙ DES, MUE be 200- ana SDS mons ADS okk Loot, 


indisputable fact, everyone knows that no fur farm in Alaska ever 
animals thereon kept. 


Senate, when the bill which eventuated in the act of May 14, 1898, 
was under consideration, was any suggestion made that the words 
“other productive industry” did or did not include fur farming, or 
did or did not include any other specific industry, except for the 
statement made by Senator Carter above quoted. 

sesh ng Macht Hare TO carr Pig cme ngs nee ES ake eg Ba 
section 10 above set oe aa t the Annette, Pribilof Islands, and 


from the operation 
evident, The act of May 1 ted 

Reserve and obviously Congress did not want to have any ques- 
tions arise as to the right of the use of those islands by the 
natives to whom they were assigned. The Pribilof Islands are the 
seal islands which had been made a special reservation by joint 
resolution of March 3, 1869, and was solicitous 
to see that these valuable islands did not fall into the possession 
of any private individual or corporation since their value to the 
public was much too great. It appears that several other islands 
were leased or occupied for the propagation of foxes and the 
inclusion of those islands in the exception to the general pro- 
visions of the act was equally based upon sound public policy of 
not disturbing the existing rights of any person. 

No question, so far as we are aware, has ever arisen of the rights 
of a person or corporation operating a salmon cannery to secure 
a tract of land under the provisions of section 10. Many such 
purchases of public lands have been made and to our knowledge 
none has ever been denied upon the ground that the salmon- 
packing business of the applicant who was acting in good faith 
did not come within the term “other productive industry.” Since 
such titles have been issued ever since the passage of the act, can 
any sound reason be assigned to put fox ranching or other fur 
ranching in another category and to deny the right to purchase 
upon the ground either that fox ranching or other fur ranching 
is not a productive industry or that every Member of Congress did 
not think of fox ranching when the act was passed and conse- 
quently Congress did not intend to cover the fox-ranching 
industry? 

Our attention has been directed to an opinion of the then As- 
sistant Attorney General Van Devanter to the Secretary of the 
Interior, January 16, 1901, reported in 30 Land Decisions, page 417, 
holding that: “the Secretary of the Interior had 1 8 never been 


clothed with general jurisdiction of public lands in Alaska, his 
jurisdiction being limited, under the several acts o £ Congress re- 
lasting to oxi TENAS to’ the eduuintetretion: ct MIDE Ie ws, the 


town-site laws, the right-of-way law, the homestead laws, oat the 
sale of land for trade or manufacture, and that he is without 
authority to lease land in Alaska for propagating foxes, or to as- 
sume care and control of land already leased for such purpose.” 

Nothing in that opinion runs counter to the contention of the 
applicant here, since the question there arose as to the lease of 
lands for fox raising, and clearly the Secretary of the Interior then 
had no authority to make such leases. No question was pre- 
sented to the Assistant Attorney General as to the operation of 
the clause in the act of May 14, 1898 “or other productive indus- 
try” and no attempt was made in that particular case to pur- 
chase lands for fox ranching. It does appear, however, from this 
opinion that the Secretary of the Treasury had theretofore leased 
islands in Alaska for the propagation of foxes. It appears plain 
that the opinion of Assistant Attorney General Van Devanter has 
no bearing whatever upon the question now presented. 

The position of the applicant is amply sustained by a decision of 
Hon. Clay Tallman, then Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
rendered on April 22, 1916, and approved on May 20, 1916, by Hon. 
Bo Sweeney, then Assistant Secretary of the Interior, in the appli- 
cation of W. Mason Putnam to purchase lands under the act of 
May 14, 1898, for fox ranching in Alaska (Juneau 01753). Com- 
missioner Tallman there held that fox farming was 2 in 
the words “other productive industry”, as used in the act of May 
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14, 1898, and therefore the fox farmer was entitled to purchase the 
public lands necessary to carry on his business under the terms and 
conditions of the act. It appears that this view of the law was 
followed until some time in 1925 or 1926. In the latter 
gress enacted and the President apprised the act of June 3 
“to provide for the leasing of public lands in Alaska for fur farming 
” (44 Stat. 8 which provides in sub- 
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repeal the act of May 14, 1898, to the extent that the 


oE portion 0 Mae sok ee apply oe 1A ee land for 


Work. The debate upon the was brief, and no intimation is 
contained in either of the reports or in the debate in Congress 
that anyone in Congress ever intended that this act should super- 
part repeal, in its application to the fur-farming in- 
act of May 14, 1898. Representative LaGuardia filed 
a minority report opposing passage of the bill, but his objections 
to the bill were based upon fear that the rights of the natives of 
Alaska had not been adequately protected, and no word was said 
from which one may infer that any Member of Congress intended 

act to supersede in its application any part of the act of 


who oppose the granting of the application in this pro- 
must logically base their objections upon one of two 
That 


t the words "other productive industry” embraced in 
the act of May 14, 1898, were not intended to in- 
clude and do not include the business of fur farming; and 
. That even if fur farming was y included within 
of May 14, 1898, as one of the productive 
industries embraced therein, the application of the act of May 14, 
1898, to fur farming has been implicitly es by the act of 
CTT public lands in 
Alaska for fur 

Let us see siorr either contention can be sustained. 

First. As indicated above, there is nothing in the report upon 
the bill by the House, which is the only report available, and, 
indeed, which is probably the only report upon the bill which was 
eyer made; there is nothing in the hearings on the bill, because 
no record of the hearings, so far as we know, was ever made, and, 


debate in either House of Congress, or in the conference report, or 
anywhere else, to indicate that any Member of Congress intended 
that the words “other productive industry” should have a mean- 
ing so narrow as to exclude fur ranching. We must assume, for the 
only legal presumption is, that Congress used those words in their 
ordinary accepted sense and meaning, and that, having in mind 
the vast area of Alaska and its sparse population, Congress desired 
to furnish some easy way in which the settlers in the Territory 

in any industry might acquire by purchase small tracts 
of land to enable them to promote and carry on any productive 
industry safely and successfully and without danger of being 
expelled from the land after the improvements were made and the 
business had been brought to success. Surely, in order to say that 
the words “other productive industry” should be given a meaning 
so narrow as to exclude fox ranching, is to run counter to all of 
the accepted standard rules of statutory construction. May I sug- 
gest that to arrive at such a conclusion by a departmental decision 
is not to interpret law; it is to enact law; it is not construction but 
legislation. The clear meaning of the act of May 14, 1898, was so 
apparent in its application to fox farming that the Department 
Officials themselves followed it for many years, and no argument in 
support of that position can surpass in strength and cogency that 
presented by Commissioner Tallman and approved by Assistant 
Secretary Sweeney in 1916. 

The fact that Congress was so careful as to specifically exempt 
the Annette and Pribilof Islands, which were reservations, and 
the islands leased or used or occupied for the tion of foxes, 
from the provisions of the act of May 14, 1898, shows that Congress 
had in mind all existing rights and claims, that Congress knew of the 
existence of the practice, whether legal or not, of leasing islands for 
fox farming, and that consequently Congress must have intended 
that except for the express provisions of those limitations the act 
should have just as wide effect as is ordinarily given to legislation 
of that character and that no narrow limitation should be placed 
upon the broad term “or other productive industry” used in the 
act. The fact that Congress was careful to make these several 
limitations is the strongest possible argument in support of our 
position that no other limitations should arbitrarily be read into 
the law at this time. 

Second. If it is said that there is an implied repeal of the appli- 
cation of section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898, to fur farms, by the 
enactment of the act of July 3, 1926, to provide for the leasing of 
public lands in Alaska for fox-farming purposes, then we say that 
such a position is equally unsound, 
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It is likely that at least 50 percent of the mistakes made upon 
questions of law in the decision of cases arise from failure to 
remember the fundamentals. We will note in the first place that 
neither in the statute itself nor in the nor in 
the debate upon the bill, is there the slightest 
which one may spell out a direct repeal 
of the act of May 14, 1898, or of any of 
of that act. No one can claim that there is 
therefore reliance must be had upon what 
implied repeal. Let us for a moment look at the elementary pro- 
visions of the law with respect to implied repeal. It is not neces- 
sary to bring here the hundreds of decisions on the subject because 
any textbook will give us the rule, the rule which is not doubted in 
any court in this land. That rule, which I do not quote, is con- 
cisely set out in 59 Corpus Juris, page 904 et seq., in substance 
as follows: 

Courts will not hold repeal by implication if they can avoid 
doing so consistently or on any reasonable hypothesis or if they 
can arrive at another result by any construction which is fair and 
reasonable; also they will not enlarge the of one act in 
order to hold that it repeals another by implication. The inter- 
pretation resulting in an implied repeal must be “inevitable.” 
The legislative intent to effect an implied repeal must be plain 
and clearly appear. The implication must be clear, necessary, and 
irresistible. It is presumed that the legislature acted with full 
knowledge of existing statutes and where express terms of repeal 
are not used, the presumption is always against an intention to 
repeal an earlier statute. The repeal of statutes by implication 
is not to be worked piecemeal. 

Let us now ask the question as to whether there is anything in 
the act of July 3, 1926, from which this Department must hold 
there is an implied repeal because no other construction can be 
arrived at which is fair and reasonable. Can it be said that the 
interpretation resulting in an implied repeal in this case is 
„inevitable“? Can it be said that the legislative intent to effect 
an implied repeal is plain, and that it clearly appears, or that such 
conclusion is necessary and irresistible? Can this Department 
ignore the fundamental rule that the Congress of the United 
States is presumed to have acted with full knowledge of existing 
statutes and that where express terms of repeal are not used the 
presumption is always against an intention to repeal an earlier 
statute? Can the Department ignore the fundamental rule against 
repeals by piecemeal because, after all, if a repeal is held to have 
been effected by the act of July 3, 1926, it is a repeal by plece- 
meal of one of the applications only of the act of May 14, 1898— 
an application which has been recognized by the Department itself 
for many, many years. To hold that there is an implied repeal 
here would, in our view, do violence to the fundamental principles 
governing construction of statutes in cases where implied repeals 
are claimed. 

The facts of the matter themselves, the conditions as they exist 


the industry of fur farming. In the instant 
claimant has constructed buildings of the value 
$15,000, and that he has equipment and other 
land of the value of approximately $35,000. 
gages in a business of this kind, or of any 
have the greatest possible degree of 

have something that he can call his own, can 
use and handle as he pleases, and which he can sell when he gets 
through with it if a purchaser can be found. We all know that the 
construction of buildings on leased land is at best uncertain 
thing. The man who puts up the building has only a quasi 
ownership in it, for upon the termination of the lease his invest- 
ment in the building is gone. The outstanding desire 
farmer, whether he is fur farmer or some other kind of f 
is to own his own farm, to have his own property, to have 
thing which belongs to him, the possession of which he does 
hold at the will and sometimes, perhaps, even the whim of 
Government official or other person. 

There is really n inconsistent between the act of 
1926, and section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898. The earlier act 
provides, as we claim, that a fur farmer can acquire up to 
of the public lands of Alaska for $2.50 an acre where he 
improvements upon the ground and actually uses it. It gives 
something that he can call his own; it gives him something 
he can sell if a purchaser can be found for it and if he wants to 
sell it. The tract is very small, in fact, as I understand, under 


È 


that earlier act there is no danger of monopoly, there is no chance 


that anyone or any group of people is going to “gobble up” 
entire region and k 


of Alaska are in private ownership, so that more than 99.8 percent 
of all of the lands of Alaska still belong to the United States. 


to the islands, 80 acres was not enough for a fox farmer. 
needed a much larger acreage. 

Now, there is no sound argument against granting up to 80 acres 
of the public lands of Alaska to any individual who will use it In 
good faith in carrying on an industry; but there may be, and there 
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intended, in the passage of the Leasing Act, not to take away the 
right to purchase 80 acres of land for fox farming but to give on top 
of that a right to lease not to exceed 640 acres for that purpose, 
and in the case of islands the area to be leased may even amount 
miles, The two acts, we repeat, are not inconsistent, 
one supplements the other. One man in farming certain 
~bearing animals in a certain way may require, as the 
m Fur Farms does, only 35 acres, while another who raises 
of fur-bearing animal in another fashion may re- 
acres, or, in the case of an island, he may need the entire 
ough its area approaches 30 square miles. To say, as is 
insisted here, that the second act repeals the first is to 
something into the law that is not there and is to argue con- 
to known facts. It may be repeated, to pronounce such a 
decision is not construction but legislation. 

Moreover, the act of July 3, 1926, is not the last word of Congress 
on the subject. On March 3, 1927, just 8 months after the ap- 
proval of the act of July 3, 1926, the President approved an act to 
amend section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898, and same appears in 
volume 44, Statutes at Large, page 1364. As indicated by the title 
of the act, section 10 of the act of May 14, 1898, was amended by 
adding a proviso after the word “otherwise”, in line 14 of the sec- 
tion. The proviso 
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Fur farming t The value of 
the output of in 1936 was more than $700,000. In 
1937 it doubtl 
highly important that the industry be made stable and that men 
themselves in the industry and in 
ding permanently in the Territory. 
one of the policies of the 
several administrations in 
the past years, has been to encourage the settlement of the Terri- 


setting up and operation of sustaining indus- 
much to a place as the owner- 
situated and upon which 
have the same powerful 
attraction, no matter how generous the terms of the lease are, no 
matter how high-minded the landlord may Every person 
wants his own home and he desires to own his own business, for 
he does not feel the same sense of security if he is obliged to lease 
even if that lease is from the Government, 

The fur farmer is a businessman. He may accurately be de- 
scribed as a small, independent businessman. In carrying out 
his fur-farming industry it is at times for him to borrow 
A in Alaska, or anywhere else for that matter, 
will loan money upon leased land, particularly where the lease 
may be canceled at the will of the lessor, as is the case with 
Government leases, By denial of outright title to the land neces- 
sarily occupied in carrying on fur farming, the Government quite 
effectually, in many instances, makes it impossible for the farmers 
to operate. Such a policy is not in harmony with the vast 
endeavor being made by the Government to help the small, inde- 
pendent businessmen engaged in any industry or business. 

As stated before, more than 99.8 percent of the land in Alaska is 
still in the public or reserved domain. If the Government really 
wishes to encourage the settlement of Alaska, if it wishes to have 
people stay there once they have gone to the Territory, nothing 
could further the policy of the Government more than to give 
to these settlers a fair opportunity to purchase for themselves 
small tracts of land so that they can engage in business and do 
it safely and securely, so that each will feel that he has a stake 
in the country and that he is not a mere tenant. The evils of 
farm tenancy are engaging the earnest attention of the adminis- 
tration and all admit that they are evils, and yet one branch of 
the Government seems insistent upon perpetuating the tenancy 
evil in Alaska by compelling fur farmers, who are individuals 
operating on a small scale, to be tenants instead of owners of 
their farms. Surely if we can go to all of the pains which we 
are going to to encourage the operators of farms in the States 
to own them, we ought, having in mind the vast area of the public 
lands in Alaska, to be willing and eager to sell up to 80 acres to 
every fox farmer who will earnestly and in good faith use it, who 
will build his home upon the ground and put his improvements 
upon it so that he can operate his farm successfully. 


that amount considerably. It is, 
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The applicant in this case and other fur farmers similarly situ- 
ated, who desire title to the tracts of land which they occupy, are 
not on relief. They do not solicit any governmental largess. They 
ask only that they be granted title to a few acres—less than 80 
acres—of the land in Alaska of which the Government now has so 
many millions of acres. Lately we have seen the Government 
spend considerable amounts of public funds in establishing 200 
farm families in the Matanuska Valley. The Government paid the 
cost of the transportation of these families to Alaska and paid 
for their food and clothing; the Government aided in building 
their houses and barns and in clearing the land which they are to 
cultivate. The fur farmers ask nothing like this. Each desires 
not to exceed 80 acres of land, of the land which was formerly a 
barren and unproductive part of the wilderness and which has now 
been brought to a beneficial and productive use and upon which 
the settler has spent his money and his labor, and, far from ask- 
ing anything of the Government, he is willing to pay for the land. 
Surely, if the policy of the Government, which I acclaim as a 
wise policy, will result in the expenditure of public funds to aid 
in the settlement and development and the increase of population 
of the Territory of Alaska, then the same policy ought not by 
strained construction and, contrary to some of the elementary 
rules of law, either deny the proper application of plain words 
used in a plain sense, namely, the words “productive industry”, 
or declare an implied repeal where such a declaration is forbidden 
by the fundamental principles of law, and thereby deny to the 
fur farmers right to purchase the land which by their own labor 
and money has been made useful. 

The possibility that the words “other productive industry” might 
include agriculture has not been overlooked, but the cases are not 
similar, With respect to agriculture, a complete body of law 
facilitates the purchase of public lands by compliance with the 
provisions of the law. In fact, it is much simpler and easier to 
comply with the provisions of the homestead law where land is 
sought for ordinary farming than it is to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Trade and Manufacturing Site Act, where land is 
sought for the purpose of carrying on trade or manufacture or 
other productive purposes. Moreover, it will be noted that the act 
of May 14, 1898, in the first section thereof, extended the home- 
stead laws of the United States and the rights incident thereto to 
the Territory of Alaska. By the provisions of that section those 
who desired to take up farms in Alaska, other than fur farms, were 
provided for, and, by the provisions of section 10, an opportunity 
was given to the settlers in Alaska who might desire to engage 
trade and manufacture or some other productive industry. 


An Emancipation Proclamation to End Wage 
Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able and timely editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Record on the 2d day of 
August. The title of the editorial is “An Emancipation 
Proclamation to End Wage Slavery.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of Aug. 2, 1937] 
AN EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION TO END WAGE SLAVERY 


History was made in the United States Senate on Saturday. 

It was made when that body voted, 56 to 28, to pass the wage- 
hour regulation bill and thus support President Roosevelt in 
giving this Nation a new emancipation proclamation— 

An economic emancipation proclamation which will abolish 
wage slavery. 

Despite the desertion of a group of reactionary Democrats, de- 
spite the guerrilla tactics by which they aimed to kill the wage- 
hour bill, that measure emerged triumphant. The United States 
Senate stands on record for a principle none the less fundamental 
because it is newly recognized. 

The principle that it is against the public interest for employ- 
ers to underpay their workers. 

True, the bill has been loaded down with amendments which 
some fear may contain “jokers.” Those can and must be elim- 
inated if they exist. Indeed, the very disclosure of them will spur 
public opinion to whirl those “jokers”, with boomerang effect, 
into the teeth of their senatorial authors. 

For America is marching ahead. 


And thanks to the fine leadership of Senator BARKLEY, who 
covers himself with glory in this, his first great test; to the cour- 
ageous fighting of Senator BLack, sponsor of the bill; and to the 
steadfastness of the real liberals in the upper House. 

The Senate has set the pace for that march ahead. 

Aside from the great humanitarian of this wage-hour 
bill, it is vital to the economic stability of this country. 

It is as vital to employers as to employees. Every American in- 
dustrialist who pays more than average wages should be plugging 
for this bill out of enlightened self-interest, because the employer 
with an underaverage wage scale is hurting his business. 

Employees of higher-pay industries can buy the products of low- 
pay industries. 

But employees of low-pay industries can’t buy the products 
of higher-pay industries. 

The chiselers and the sweatshoppers, by grinding down their 
workers’ purchasing power, prevent them from becoming customers 
of other employers who do business decently. 

This wage-hour bill is aimed to abolish that injustice and to 
maintain economic stability in America by giving the employees 
of every industry sufficient purchasing power to consume the prod- 
ucts of other industries. 

Industrialists don't sell to each other. Ultimately, they find 
their customers among the employees of other industrialists. 

There is going to be a last-ditch fight by the Tories to kill the 
wage-hour bill in the House. 

The first fight will be in the House Labor Committee, headed 
by Representative Mary T. Norton. 

Once the bill reaches the floor, without emasculation, we hold 
no doubts as to the final outcome. The battle may be hot. 

But the Members of the House of Representatives know as well 
as we do how soon they will have to answer for their votes at the 


And the people whom those Representatives must face are the 
same people who turned in the landslide, less than a year ago, for 
President Roosevelt—and for his liberal program—of which this 
wage-hour bill is a cornerstone. 

Those people are not going to vote for Congressmen who have 
betrayed them. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Pact Held Unjustified by 
Canada’s Prime Minister 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1937 
LETTER FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that in- 
terest is being revived in the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, 
which suffered defeat some time ago at the hands of the 


Senate, it will probably be appropriate at this time to reveal 
the views of the Canadian Government in the matter. With 
the permission of the House, I quote herewith from a letter 
I have just received from the Right Honorable Mitchell F. 
Hepburn, Prime Minister and President of the Council of 
Canada, on this subject: 

ONTARIO, 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Toronto, July 27, 1937. 
ALFRED F. 


BEITER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. BEITER: 


We are in no immediate need of power and are at the present 
time endeavoring to settle with various power companies from 
whom we bought huge blocks of unsalable electric energy. At 
the present time an appeal against the decision of the Appeal 
Court of Ontario regarding the purchase of 250,000 horsepower 
from the Beauharnois Co. is being carried to the Supreme Court 
of Canada and, in all probability, to the Privy Council. 

You can readily understand how impossible it is for us to con- 
sider a further development of power by the use of Provincial 
funds when we are in our present predicament. 

Insofar as navigation is concerned, the Province owns the Te- 
miskaming & Northern Ontario Railway and, as citizens of the 
Dominion, we are vitally interested in the welfare of the Canadian 
National Railway, which as you know is operating under a tre- 
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Under the circumstances, I see no possibility of the 
policy of this Government until such time as there is a need for 
additional transportation facilities or power. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, M. F. HEPBURN. 


Obviously the United States Senate will not be impressed by 
any call for ratification of the St. Lawrence Treaty in the face 
of the views held by Mr. Hepburn and his Government, 

Prime Minister Hepburn has for years served in public 
office in the Dominion of Canada and during that time has 
been recognized as one of its leaders. Undoubtedly he speaks 
with authority in giving his views on a matter which so vitally 
affects the economic stability of so many industries, and I 
believe his statements will set at rest those persistent rumors 
that any opposition Canada may have had in the past to the 
proposed pact has been withdrawn. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL VINSON 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARVIN JONES, OF TEXAS, ON 
JULY 29, 1937 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio address recently delivered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Jones]: 


With Congress apparently on the eve of adjournment, I welcome 
the opportunity to utilize the facilities of the Columbia Broad- 
casting network to talk to farmers and other citizens about some 
common problems. 

Since the beginning of the Roosevelt administration a great 
lesson has been learned by all of us. We have learned that the 
Nation’s farmers will respond cooperatively in a national farm 
program. Thus the old objection to farm legislation has been 
met. The skeptic who used to say that farmers wouldn’t work 
together for the common good has been put to rout, Since 1933 
a national farm program has been in successful operation, And 
we have come a long way from 5-cent cotton and 30-cent wheat, 
Agricultural income has risen from $5,300,000,000 in 1932 to 
$9,000,000,000 last year. A further increase is indicated this year. 

All farmers and businessmen are aware of this improvement. 
The value of rural retail sales in 1936 was 82 percent higher than 
in 1932. The value of this improvement in terms of human wel- 
fare cannot be calculated in percentages. And so today we find 
rural America relatively prosperous, with its leaders looking for 
the key to stability and continued improvement. 

THE TRIPLE A AND SOIL CONSERVATION ACTS 


The improvement that has been made since 1932 on the Na- 
tion’s farms has not been an easy task. The road we have tray- 
eled since the Agricultural Adjustment Act was adopted in May 
of 1933 has not always been smooth. Our great President re- 
ferred to this first farm act as an “untrod path.” The program 
under the first Triple A Act was working well, but it did not 
meet the test of the courts. So we had to seek a new model. 
We now have the Soil Conservation Act. Under this program 67 
percent or more than 283,000,000 acres of the total crop land in 
the United States is directly benefited. Approximately 4,000,000 
of our 6,000,000 farmers are cooperating. 

The present program is designed to conserve and improve the 
fertility of the soil and to improve the productivity of the Na- 
tion’s farm land. It is also intended to protect the land from 
the ravages of drought and flood, thus conserving the heritage 
of the soil for future generations. This program is working well. 
Farm prices and income are far above those of 1932, and the im- 
mediate outlook for the coming crop seasons is optimistic. 

The question, then, arises that if the present program is func- 
tioning and the farmers of America are relatively prosperous, why 
make any changes? The necessity for immediate change is not 
now apparent to many, but there is grave doubt in the minds of 
some of us as to whether the present program will be adequate to 
meet conditions that may develop within a year or two. In 
other words, can the program of soil conservation as now oper- 
ated meet the test of huge surpluses of our major crops? That 
question is the principal concern of the administration and of 
Congress. 


THE PERMANENT FARM PROGRAM 
During this session of Congress, several measures of great im- 
portance for agriculture have been adopted. A beginning has. 
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been made in attacking the problem of farm tenancy; the Soil 
Conservation Act in its present form has been extended until 
1942; other measures, including marketing-agreement legislation 
and continued low interest rates for farm borrowers, have been 
adopted. But equally important, to my mind, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has heard carefully and canvassed thor- 
oughly numerous suggestions for a permanent national farm 
based upon the present Soil Conservation Act. 

The various groups interested and representing farmers are 
all in accord as to the objectives which American agriculture 
should seek with the cooperation of the Federal Government. 
But there is serious division as to method. Such differences 
vividly illustrate the difficulty in working out a permanent farm 
program and embodying it in general legislation. 

VARIOUS PROPOSALS 

One group proposes control of production, with severe penalties 
attached to excess production. This proposal would mean that a 
farmer who exceeded his production would be subject to a suit in 
Federal court to collect a civil penalty of $40 per bale on his excess 
cotton; 40 cents a bushel on his excess corn; and 50 cents a bushel 
on his excess wheat. This penalty would only attach when there 
is a normal carry-over, plus considerable additional surplus, in 
other words, only when there is extreme excess production. Some 
feel that in many instances these penalties would not be collectible 
and that control of production might therefore break down. 

Another farm group takes the position that, because of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the proposals just outlined are 
illegal and that only two courses are open: one, to prepare a 
bill intended to stay within the limits of the Court de- 
cisions, and the other, to seek an amendment to the Constitution 
for any program that would go beyond those limits. 

A third group representing farmers urges a fixed price based 
upon what is called “cost of production” so that the farmer 
would be assured of a stipulated price on the products he pro- 
duces for the domestic market. 

Still another group advocates what Is called the two-price sys- 
tem; that is, a certain price should be maintained for that por- 
tion of farm production which goes into domestic consumption and 
that the surplus above that should go onto world markets for 
whatever price it would bring. 

To attempt to compose the conflicts in the various proposals I 
have just outlined and to develop legislation which will result in 
a united front for agriculture is, to put it mildly, a most difficult 
task. Each group feels that its program is best. Many individuals 
urge that they have the sovereign solution of the farm problem. 
Tt is doubtful that if any one plan or a combination of some fea- 
tures of all of them will completely remedy problems that agri- 
culture has faced since the tariff system was adopted. 

The fact that there are conflicting counsels does not mean that 
it is futile to attempt further improvements and progress in de- 
veloping a sound, national farm program. To the contrary, the 
many plans submitted constitute an encouraging symptom be- 
cause they show the widespread interest that prevails. 

A FARMER'S BILL 


From the many suggestions that have been made I have under- 
taken to include in one bill the various ideas which seem to have 
merit. It was prepared after consultation with many farmers and 
farm representatives. It embodies many of their suggestions. It 
is truly a farmer’s bill. I hasten to say that I do not claim that 
this bill contains the patent cure for the problems of the farmer. 
But I do believe that it may offer the elements of a workable, per- 
manent national agricultural program. At least it will provide 
the basis for further discussion and debate, from which may evolve 
the additions and improvements to the present program which 
seem necessary. 

PARITY PRICE AND INCOME 

The p of this measure is to maintain so far as is prac- 
ticable, parity prices for all farm commodities, and parity income 
for all farmers, in addition to continuing the present soil-con- 
servation program. By parity prices is meant the price which the 
producer will receive in order to purchase the same amount of 
nonagricultural goods that he could buy during the pre-war 
period, 1909-1914. This period, often referred to as “The Golden 
Age of Agriculture” is chosen because it represents a time when 
farm prices and other prices were more nearly in balance than at 
any other modern period. And, we not only want these prices, 
but production at such a level as will produce parity income as 
well. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 


This proposed measure intends first of all to continue the pres- 
ent Soil Conservation Act and to broaden some of its provisions. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make payments for 
soil-conseryation practices of various kinds. These practices are 
divided into two groups. One deals with soil-depleting crops and 
practices, the other with soil-building crops and practices, The 
Secretary of Agriculture would not enter into a contract with 
the individual farmer. To encourage the proper use of the soil, 
the farmer would receive a payment in return for compliance 
if he desires to participate in the program. This is substantially 
the present program. 


THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


In addition to the soil-conservation features, the measure makes 
provision for what has been called the ever-normal granary. 
Any farm program, if it is to survive, must deal justice to both 
producer and consumer. The producer must be assured, insofar 
as it is possible, of a fair price for his product. And the con- 
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sumer must be protected against shortages caused by drought, 
flood, or other cause. The consumer has a right to expect that 
there will be a sufficient supply of essential food and fiber at 
reasonable prices. And it is this stability that is the objective 
of legislation which I have proposed and which has been dis- 
cussed for the past several years. 

It is wise that reasonable provision should be made for storing 
in years of plenty so that these products may be available against 
the time when production may be short. 

These problems, as challenging as they may be, do not destroy 
the need for smoothing out the fluctuations in supply and price 
of essential foods and fibers. Such fluctuations injure both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and I am hopeful that a mechanism will 
be developed which will make it possible for the farmers of 
America in cooperation with their Government to achieve the 
stability that is necessary for all groups. There is particular 
need for reserve and storage provisions for wheat, cotton, and 
corn. And I see no reason why these provisions could not be 
extended to other commodities under proper circumstances. 

In drafting this bill I have submitted to the Committee on 
Agriculture additional suggestions which have not heretofore 
been included in any legislation enacted by Congress. On Tues- 
day of this week, at a meeting of the committee and the leaders 
of different farm groups, it was unanimously agreed that these 
new suggestions were wise and should be included in any perma- 
nent agriculture program. 

GRADUATED PAYMENTS 


One of these provisions is concerned with graduated soil-con- 
servation payments. This provision would reduce payments to 
large operators and thus make available additional sums to the 
average-sized farm. Such an apportionment would prevent ex- 
cessive payments to large operators and encourage the smaller 
producers who operate the family-sized farm. 

NEW USES AND NEW MARKETS 


Another new feature which the measure contains is provision 
for research into new uses for farm products. While there is 
prospect of immediate benefit, the greatest good would be in the 
more distant future when uses which will be discovered become 
commercially feasible and put upon the market. The bill provides 
for regional laboratories to be established in each of the major 
producing areas, and with the cooperation of State agencies scien- 
tific research would be undertaken to discover new uses for the 
particular commodities of that region. 

In our own time we have seen miracles of modern chemistry. 
Yet science has just begun to explore the uses for farm products. 
The countless examples of what research has done for agriculture 
are indications of what we can expect in the future. From cotton 
has come rayon with its numerous uses. Wood pulp has been 
processed into cellophane and newsprint. Waste materials such as 
corn husks and corn cobs and the chaff of grain have been trans- 
formed into chemicals, phonograph records, insulation materials, 
and numerous other products, 

Seeking new markets not only for raw materials abroad but 
among ourselves by means of new uses for the products of the farm 
is a field of great potential value. Heretofore the laboratories of 
private industry and individuals, with some help from Government 
scientists, have pursued this field. I believe it to be sound policy 
to concentrate on a definite program of new uses for farm prod- 
ucts with its possibilities of expanding markets. Such a project 
can mean much and should be properly integrated with any per- 
manent farm program. 

FREIGHT RATE DISCRIMINATIONS 

A third new provision deals with freight rates. A long, long 
story could be detailed of the many discriminations farmers 
on the rates they pay to ship their products to market. Entirely 
too much of the farmer’s income has been absorbed by freight 
rates, which are in many instances far out of line with the rates 
paid by other classes of shippers. 

For a number of years I have been interested in remedying this 
situation. I have studied numerous comparative rate schedules, 
and have found many examples of injustices to farmers. In an 
effort to remove these discriminations, I have made provisions in 
the pending bill for the Secretary of Agriculture to initiate com- 
plaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to 
rates relating to the transportation of any farm products. The 
Department of Agriculture, under this provision, could act on 
behalf of individual farmers or on behalf of cooperative associa- 
tions of farmers. Authority also is given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to represent farmers in legal proceedings before the 
Commission. 

UNITED ACTION 

I have attempted tonight to sketch only in general outline the 
problems ae American agriculture as they relate to action by 
the Federal Congress. This is a broad problem and much is in- 
volved, I am confident that every member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is anxious to do everything possible to work 
out a permanent farm program on the basis that will produce 
actual results. If we adopt a hasty and unwise law we may find 
ourselves enjoined by courts and thus wreck both the new pro- 
gram and the one we now have. I am sure no one would want 
this to happen. 

I believe that the farm groups and their representatives are in 
earnest. Their counsel has been most valuable and welcome. I 
know they sincerely desire to see the high purposes of the present 
movement for farm equality attained. I believe that the same 
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good faith can be attributed to the members of the Committees 
on Agriculture in both the House and Senate, and to the Members 
of Congress who must be responsible for final action. 
I know that the President of the United States, with his great 
heart and mind, is earnestly desirous of seeing a sound, practical, 
t farm program evolved as soon as possible and written 
into the law of the land. I believe we will be able to accomplish 
this if, with an attitude of conciliation and patience, all the 
groups concerned dedicate themselves to the task, 


The Late Louis T. McFadden 


—ͤ — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 2, 1937 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Louis 
T. McFadden, late of Canton, Bedford County, Pa., a former 
Member of Congress, died October 1, 1936, from a heart 
attack while in New York City. Mr. McFadden had been in 
poor health for several months prior to his death and had 
just recovered from intestinal grippe about a week before 
his death, and was apparently in good health when he de- 
cided to go to a New York hospital for observation. While 
in the hospital he suffered the heart attack, which was fatal. 

Mr. McFadden represented the Fifteenth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, which I now have the honor to 
represent, in the Sixty-fourth Congress and in each succeed- 
ing Congress down to and including the Seventy-third. No 
other man, so far as I can learn, ever represented our dis- 
trict as long. Mr. McFadden not only represented our dis- 
trict for a long time but he also represented it well. 

Mr. McFadden was a self-made man. He was born July 25, 
1876, the son of Theodore L. and Julia (Babb) McFadden. 
While he was yet very young both parents died and he then 
went to live with a local country doctor. When he was about 
16 years of age he obtained a position as office boy in the First 
National Bank of Canton, Pa., at a salary of $15 per month. 
He was industrious and studious. He was willing and eager to 
work and gave close attention to detail, and at the age of 21 
he was made cashier of the bank, being the youngest in the 
State to hold such a position at that time. Later on he 
became president of the Canton Bank. His ability as a banker 
was recognized throughout Pennsylvania and in 1907 he was 
elected treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and in 1914 he became its president. He was one of 
the organizers of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce and served as a director for several years. He was also 
identified with many business enterprises in his home county. 
On October 12, 1898, he married Miss Helen Westgate, of 
Canton, and a great measure of his business and political suc- 
cess was the result of her unselfish devotion and excellent 
judgment. Besides his widow Mr. McFadden is survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. Henrich Luykx, of Detroit, Mich., and two 
sons, Leslie, of Santa Barbara, Calif., and Theodore, of Can- 
ton, Pa. Mr. McFadden was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, of Canton, and took part in Masonic work, being a 
member of Canton Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Scottish rite bodies 
at Towanda and the Williamsport Consistory. 

Mr. McFadden was one of the outstanding Republicans of 
the Fifteenth District for many years. He had unlimited 
energy and was a great campaigner. Starting in the fall of 
1914 he defeated all comers, both for the nomination and 
election to Congress, until 1934, when he was defeated by C. 
Elmer Dietrich, a Democrat, of Tunkhannock, Pa., by a few 
votes. He had many exciting primary campaigns during his 
20 years in office, the most spectacular of which were his two 
campaigns against Mrs. Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, in 1928 and 
1930. Both campaigns were strenuous and bitter. Scores of 
speeches were made by both principals and their supporters 
and at times the various arguments were of a most personal 
nature. In both campaigns Mr. McFadden was the winner by 
overwhelming majorities. He maintained his strength with 
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the voters of his district by his untiring efforts in looking after 
their interests. No matter was too small and no constituent 
too obscure, to receive personal attention. Every request from 
back home was promptly and efficiently handled, and as a 
result he made countless friendships and won the confidence 
of his constituents. 

Mr. McFadden was one of the outstanding Members of 
Congress for many years. He was a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and became chairman of the com- 
mittee in 1921. He was fearless and independent, and when 
he thought that he was right no one could move him from 
his determined course of action. He continually fought the 
Wilson administration and launched attack after attack on 
the activities of John Skelton Williams, then Comptroller of 
the Currency. After many years of fearless service in Wash- 
ington he became the storm center here during the last 
Republican administration when he tried unsuccessfully to 
impeach President Herbert Hoover. The Republican Party 
stripped him of his patronage, and Senator David A. Reed, 
the United States Senator, read him out of the party. In 
face of such tremendous odds, still believing that his course 
although not popular with the great mass of the members 
of his own party, was right, returned to his district and 
made the fight for his political life. After a strenuous 
campaign he was returned a winner by the largest majority 
that he ever received. He may have made a mistake in his 
attack upon the President, but his many friends seemed 
willing to excuse his getting off the reservation once when 
they considered his many years of active and loyal service 
to his party. In the death of former Congressman McFadden 
thousands lost a real friend and the Nation a statesman. 


Bernhard M. Jacobsen 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of BERNHARD M. JACOB- 
SEN, late a Representative from the State of Iowa 

Mr, EICHER. Mr. Speaker, may I be permitted at this 
time to record in the permanent annals of the House of 
Representatives my heartfelt tribute to the memory of our 
beloved colleague, BERNHARD M. Jacopsen, late the Repre- 
sentative from the Second District of Iowa. 

He served in the Seventy-second, Seventy-third, and 
Seventy-fourth Congresses and was renominated as the 
candidate of his party for reelection to the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. He died on June 30, 1936, less than 10 days after 
the close of his active service on this floor at the termina- 
tion of our 1936 session. Representing as we did adjoining 
districts bordering on the Mississippi River of the State of 
Iowa, our acquaintance and association became unusually 
close; and, since he had preceded me in Congress by 2 years, 
his advice and counsel in my freshman days were of great 
value to me and his generous cooperation will never be for- 
gotten. A further attachment, both political and personal, 
grew from the fact that under the 1930 reapportionment, 
which became effective in 1932, three of the counties that 
he had represented during his first term became a part of 
the First Congressional District at the beginning of my in- 
cumbency in 1933. The mutual friendships we enjoyed in 
those three counties were an additional tie, and the influ- 
ence of the progressive record that he had made during his 
first term played no small part in promoting his party’s 
success in that territory in the elections of 1932. 

The outstanding lesson to be learned from B. M. Jacob- 
sen’s life is the proof it affords that America has been 
rightly named “the land of opportunity.” He came to it by 
choice as a young man in his teens, and by sheer native 
ability, combined with the fundamentals of integrity, in- 
dustry, and thrift, that he possessed in such large measure, 
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he carved out for himself a brilliant career as merchant, 
community builder, and a leader of men. His absorbing in- 
terest in politics and government, I know, was inspired by 
his deep-seated conviction that opportunity in America 
must be kept as free as it had been in his younger days, 
and by his anxious desire that our Government remain a 
workable democracy, in fact as well as in name. The wel- 
fare of the common man was always his first concern. 

Our colleague won high place in the councils of this legis- 
lative body, where his sound business judgment was ever a 
valuable contribution to the Nation’s business. 

I am sure he would wish for no higher appraisal of his 
services to his city, to his State, and to his country that he 
loved, than to have it said of him, as can be done in simple 
truth, that by influence, by example, and by intelligent and 
effective official action, he helped give the underprivileged 
a better chance to win in the race of life. 


Labor Beware! Tories Attack C. I. O., Wagner 
Relations Act, and Labor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, at no time in 
the history of this country has the American public been 
subjected to a more complete blanket of misrepresentation 
and propaganda concerning labor organizations than is now 
laid down through the newspapers, radio, and all other 
means of communication. These misrepresentations, di- 
rected principally at John L. Lewis and the C. I. O., and 
extending to open attacks upon the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act and the National Labor Relations Board, are 
evidence that the organizing drive of the C. I. O. is being 
effective and is answering the need of the mass of the hith- 
erto unorganized workers of this country. 

YELLOW JOURNALISM RAMPANT 


Charges of violence and irresponsibility against the organ- 
izations which have grown into great strength under the 
direction of Mr. Lewis and the C. I. O. are spread broadcast 
throughout the country by the press and radio speakers. 
With very few exceptions newspapers have made no effort 
to ascertain and publish the true facts in the episodes of 
violence which have occurred—facts which show beyond any 
doubt that the violence has in every case come first from 
the steel companies and other employing groups typified by 
the unspeakable Tom Girdler, of Republic Steel, and too 
often sanctioned or actively participated in by government 
forces, local, State, and Federal. 

TORIES USE SAME OLD TRICKS 

Understandable and to be expected are these attacks from 
the employer bourbons, whose privileges have never before 
been challenged effectively. Not surprising is the pinning 
of red labels on the C. I. O. and its officials—a demagogic 
device designed to obscure the facts and incite the feelings 
of the middle classes and the farmers against the workers. 
Chamber of commerce type of attack such as that recently 
issued against the National Labor Relations Board and the 
C. I. O. by my colleague the eminent Representative from 
Tupelo, Miss., are normal parts of the techniques always em- 
ployed by financial and industrial groups when continued 
satisfaction of their greed for power and profit is threatened 
by the organizing of the mass of the workers, Another and 
important phase of the attack is the submission of amend- 
ments to the Wagner Labor Act—amendments, such as those 
proposed by Senator VANDENBERG, which may appear plausi- 
ble and fair-minded at first glance, but which even casual 
scrutiny reveals to be drawn for the purpose of torpedoing 
the Wagner Act and of taking away from labor what few 
rights it has achieved through long years of struggle. 
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SENATOR NYE AND SAM JONES 


Nothing has come to my attention, however, which sheds 
So clear a light upon the operations of the ruthless indus- 
trial and financial barons typified by Girdler as a copy- 
righted story which appeared on the front page of the 
Philadelphia Record on Sunday, July 25, 1937, under the 
signature of Kenneth G. Crawford, a Washington corre- 
spondent for the Record and the New York Post, who has 
one of the highest reputations for reliability, intelligence, 
and impartial writing of facts enjoyed by any member of 
the House or Senate press gallery. Mr. Crawford’s singularly 
dispassionate account of the relationship between Senator 
Nye and Sam Jones, a publicity agent for Tom Girdler, has 
profound significance for every thoughtful American. I 
hope every Member of this House reads this story, which I 
am submitting for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I further hope that it receives wide dissemination 
throughout the country. It may help to explain and undo 
the effects of the blanket of falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions which now covers the country respecting Mr. Lewis 
and the C. I. O. 


[From the Philadelphia Record of July 25, 1937] 


NYE ADMITS AIDE or GIRDLER INSPIRED BLAST AGAINST N. L. R. B— 
“UNFAIRNESS” CHARGE GIVEN CIRCULATION ON EVE oF REPUBLIC 
HEARING 


(By Kenneth G. Crawford) 


WASHINGTON, July 24——Senator GERALD P. Nyx's attack this week 
on the National Labor Relations Board was inspired by an associate 
of Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the Republic Steel Corporation. 

The North Dakota Senator admitted today that the “unfairness” 
of the Board, which he complained of in a public statement, was 
called to his attention by Sam Jones, Washington publicity agent. 

(Nxx's statement declared that the N. L. R. B. “seems to have 
gone out of its way to demonstrate to the public that it is a 
partisan body rather than a judicial institution.” 

“The N. L. R. B. has such a pronounced pro-C. I. O. bias”, he 
said, “that the average man regards it as an adjunct.” 

Nye denied that he knew at the time he discussed the Labor 
Board with Jones, or later when he issued his statement, that 
there was any connection between Jones and the strike-breaking 
head of Republic. 

SUPPOSED TO BE A LIBERAL 


Nye made that assertion despite the fact that the Girdler-Jones 
association was widely publicized less than a month ago when 
Jones, acting in the capacity of publicity counselor, man- 
aged a hand-picked press conference at which Girdler blasphemed 
administration officials then trying to settle the strike which 
closed most of his steel plants. 

The conference was held June 25, the day after Girdler testified 
before the Senate Post Office Committee, and received national 
publicity because of the unprecedented abusiveness of his remarks 
about Government and labor leaders. Jones figured prominently 
in press accounts of the affair. 

Nye’s statement accusing the Labor Board of being biased and 
unfair to employers created a sensation in Washington when it 
was issued Thursday. The North Dakotan, whose State is one of 
the least industrialized in the Union, never before had manifested 
any interest in labor or the affairs of the Labor Board. Also he 
is supposed to be a liberal. 


MORE THAN COINCIDENCE 


However, Jones’ hidden hand in Nyre’s sudden blast was not sus- 
pected until it was discovered that Girdler’s publicity aide had dis- 
tributed copies of the statement to newspaper ndents. 

It had generally been accepted as a coincidence that Nre’s state- 
ment came out at the same time that the Labor Board was con- 
ducting hearings on charges of Wagner Act violation against Re- 
public. But when Jones appeared in the picture the coincidence 
theory evaporated. 

At the hearing held Wednesday morning, shortly before NYE sent 
copies of his diatribe to the Senate press gallery, three steel work- 
ers testified about a clash between deputy sheriffs and Repub- 
lic strikers at Massilon, Ohio, on July 11, in which two men were 
killed and several seriously injured. 

One of the witnesses said he heard a deputy say before the out- 
break that “we are going to clear them out tonight.” 

JONES HELPED DISTRIBUTION 

Investigation showed conclusively that Jones participated in dis- 
tribution of Nre’s statement and was in communication with NYE 
before it was prepared. 

According to Nyre’s story, he sent about 15 copies of his state- 
ment to the press gallery about 1:30 p. m. Wednesday. At the 
same time, he said, he gave one copy to Jones, who “was interested 
in the subject.” He said Jones apparently took the one copy he 
received to his office and made others, using plain white paper 
instead of the marked senatorial paper, and then distributed them 
to newspaper friends in the National Press Building. 

Nye said he was wholly unaware of Jones’ intention of making 
additional copies and circulating them. 

However, from reliable information recelved from other sources, 
it appears that Jones had his copies in circulation downtown be- 
fore Nye’s reached the press gallery. William Collins, superin- 
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tendent of the Senate press gallery, said he recefved Nre’s state- 
ment on official copy paper at about 4 p. m. Jones’ copies made 
their appearance on at least one newspaper correspondent’s desk 
an hour or more before then. 

FROM SAME TYPEWRITER 

Comparison of the Jones copies with those put out by Nrx in- 
dicates that they were run off on the same typewriter by the same 
typist. That, however, would have been impossible if Nrz’s were 
written in his own office and Jones’ in his. 

“I sent about 15 copies to the press gallery and that is all that 
we made here“, Nye said today. “I thought that would be enough. 
I gave Sam one at the same time that I sent the others to the 
press gallery—about 1:30.” 

“Why did you make this statement, Senator?” he was asked. 

“Well, there have been a lot of complaints lately about the La- 
bor Board”, he replied. “I had expected to make a speech about 
it on the floor, but the Court debate made that impossible, so 
I decided to issue a statement.” 

“INTERESTED IN SUBJECT” 

“How did Jones happen to get a copy?” 

“He was interested in the subject and wanted one.” 

“How did he know you were getting it out?” 

“Well, you see, I have known Sam for a long time. We had 
talked about this before. He was very helpful to us when we were 
fighting the N. R, A.” 

“You didn't know that he was working for Republic?” 

“No; I didn't know it. Are you sure that he is? I have known 
him merely as a publicity man who has worked for various people. 
He has an office of his own.” 


IVY LEE OF WASHINGTON 


Whether Jones is an employee of the Republic Steel Co. is dis- 
puted. After the now famous Girdler conference, newspapermen 
assumed that Jones was in his service. But a representative of 
the company said today that he was not on the Republic pay roll. 
He admitted it was possible that Jones might be paid by Girdler 


personally. 

Jones is the Ivy Lee of Washington. From his offices in the 
National Press Building he has at various times served the Re- 
publican National Committee, Gov. Eugene Talmadge's Southern 
Committee to Uphold the Constitution, and various other similar 
organizations and interests. 

It is known that Jones recently has interested himself in the 
activities of the National Labor Relations Board. 


FAMILIAR TORY CRY 


In his statement, Nxx took up the Tory wail that the Board is 
biased because it usually finds for the employees. He did not ex- 
plain that this is Inevitable under the procedure of the Board as 
laid down by the law. The Board does not institute formal pro- 
ceedings against an employer unless preliminary investigation 
shows that the complaints are well founded. 

“I am primarily interested in the welfare of my State, which is 
not directly affected by industrial strife”, Nxx's statement read, 
“but which is indirectly and seriously affected by prolongation 
of economic war which ultimately hits the farmer, the worker, and 
the consumer. I believe that my record substantiates my confi- 
dence in, and my support of, the cause of labor. 

“My viewpoint is unchanged. But I do not want to see the 
governmental umpire batting for either side. The friends of la- 
bor who hail the obvious partisanship of the N. L. R. B. should 
bear in mind that it is quite ble that we will see a day when 
another governmental body of the same type will use its tremen- 
dous powers to oppress labor.” 

ADDS TO CHARGES 


Departing somewhat from that thesis in his press statement, 
Nye threw in for good measure charges that the Labor Board also 
has discriminated against the A. F. of L. in favor of the C. I. O. 
and that David J. Saposs, brilliant economic adviser to the Board, 
favored "Stalin's doctrine of boring from within.” He described 
1 a 7 “the public prosecutor and district attorney for the 
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Saposs is, in fact, merely an economic expert and not even an 
attorney. He has given expert testimony before the Board in 
several cases. 

Nye also failed to point out that if the N. L. R. B. is 
so is the United States Supreme Court. The principal decisions of 
the Board have been upheld by the Court in the Associated Press, 
Jones & Laughlin Co., and other cases decided at the last session. 

The North Dakota Senator has refused to supply data supporting 
his general charge of favoritism. 


Cause, Treatment, and Prevention of Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, leave was granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on S. 2067, introduced in 
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the Senate by the senior Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington, and H. R. 6100, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by myself, being bills authorizing the Surgeon 
General to study the cause, treatment, and prevention of 
cancer, and to cooperate with the States in the eradication 
of that disease, and providing for an annual appropriation 
to be expended for these purposes under the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s direction. This measure, with sundry amendments, 
has passed the Senate, and on July 23 passed the House of 
Representatives. I wish to submit the following supple- 
mental observations to my own remarks in the debate before 
the House today. 

The subject of cancer is one which transcends all ques- 
tion of politics, color, or creed. It may seem a shameless 
exhibition of insolent presumptiousness for a layman, such 
as myself, to attempt to speak on a subject about which 
scientists admittedly have, too, much to learn. You may de- 
scribe my so speaking as extremely audacious, but, Mr. 
Speaker, no one can say that there is anything audacious 
about my insisting that it is high time that the Government 
of the United States of America did something about “that 
great darkness” called cancer. 

Mr. Speaker, during the year 1936, 710 people in my home 
city of Seattle, Wash., died of cancer. During that same 
year over 60,000 people in 187 large American cities died of 
cancer. Mr. Speaker, the New York Times of December 15, 
1936, reported that cancer’s death toll mounted in the year 
1935 to 153,000. Cancer is the modern menace of civilized 
nations. It kills more of our American citizens than all our 
wars combined. The menace is growing each year. The 
Members of the House who have aided me in the passage 
of this bill have joined forces in one of the most impressive 
movements of modern times. 

Let word arise at any time of a new pest attacking the fruit 
industry, or let a scourge of insect life invade the cotton 
fields, and legislatures of the States and Nation stand ready 
to smite the rocks of finance and pour forth rivers of revenue 
to repel the dangerous invaders. Let there be news of an 
unknown disease of cattle, and scientists march to the batile- 
field, bulwarked with millions of good American dollars, to 
overcome the foe. In 1936 this Congress appropriated 
$1,715,000 for the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. In 
the same year over half a million dollars was granted by this 
Congress to remove ticks from cattle, while $125,000 was 
employed in the destruction of the disease of hog cholera, 
For other diseases of animals not specified we appropriared 
$335,000. These totals are impressive. These figures do not 
include the millions of dollars spent by States themselves for 
like purposes. I have no quarrel with the appropriation of 
these funds. I have no objection to the sound economic rea- 
sons back of these grants. But it is a sad commentary on our 
civilization when we realize that not more than $700,000 a 
year is spent in the entire United States on cancer research, 
The pitiful truth is that our National Government spends 
only $100,000 a year in such research work. 

Since the introduction of this bill my office has been 
flooded with letters from medical men throughout the 
United States commending its purpose. Editorially, this 
measure has been the subject of laudatory comments 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. Sufferers 
from this scourge, and their loved ones as well, have written 
me with a prayer on their lips for its passage. Anyone who 
has ever witnessed the silent, helpless anguish of a cancer 
patient cannot but cry aloud, “Why have we been so tardy?” 

Modern scientists know now that the Byzantine Empress 
Theodora, wife of Justinian the Lawgiver, succumbed to a 
breast cancer in the year 548 A. D. Down through the cen- 
turies since man wrote his records in books we find that 
phantom specter stalking across the pages of history, leaving 
behind his trail of misery and pain. Queen Anne, the daugh- 
ter of Philip the Third of Spain; Mary Tudor, daughter of 
King Henry the Eighth, and first of his six wives, Catherine 
of Aragon; the Bonapartes; and the Hohenzollerns are fur- 
ther proof of the fact that cancer is no respector of persons 
or personages. And yet, I repeat, with all the advances made 
by medical science, 153,000 people a year die in the United 
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States alone from this disease, and we, in the past, have been 
interested enough to appropriate $100,000 a year to find out 
what it is all about. 

Another horror which riddles our land is the cancer quack 
who thrives on the ignorant and unfortunate who hope for 
surcease from their cancer-induced woes. This measure and 
the publicity being given its passage should go a long way 
toward convincing cancer sufferers of the necessity of early } 
medical attention and diagnosis upon the first appearance 
of what might seem to be cancer symptoms. Those with 
lack of knowledge have been ready prey for the jackals who 
travel along the medical border line. “Benign and malig- 
nant tumors”, are the distinguishing definitions used by 
scientists, but the quack is never benign, and his malignancy 
is exceeded only by his success in plying his frightful trade. 

Knowledge is needed in this fight. We know that cancer 
always begins in a small localized area and is curable if 
treated before it has time to spread into inaccessible parts. 
Its very danger is its insidiousness. Its early symptoms are 
not frightening. Like a thief in the night it worms its way 
into the body. Pain does not accompany its early growth. 
Science knows a great deal about cancer. Science knows 
that it is not infectious. Science knows that certain kinds 
of irritation can cause cancer and that it is not a germ dis- 
ease. Cancer has been described by some as “cell develop- 
ment gone wild.” 

In closing, I want to quote from a letter which I received: 
from Dr. William J. Mayo, in which he says: 

My brother, Dr. Cherles H. Mayo, and I, and our associates in the 
clinic are very glad that you have introduced this bill, the purpose 
of which is of the greatest importance to the welfare of the people 
of this country and to the world. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of proper means and measures to learn the cause of cancer 
and to cure and prevent the disease. 

Mr. Speaker, this amended bill provides for an annual 
expenditure of $700,000 in this great work. I feel that we 
here this afternoon have made a real contribution to those 
noble scientists who have labored so long and hard in their 
endless search for truth. If no other major legislation 
comes out of this Congress, we can go home to our people 
and point with pride to the passage of this bill. The altars 
of experiment can now be warmed by the fuel which you 
gentlemen have today provided. I thank you. 


Senator Louis Murphy 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Lovis MURPHY, 
late a Senator from Iowa 

Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker the untimely and tragic death 
of Lovis Murpry, after 4 years of distinguished service as 
Iowa’s junior Senator in the Congress of the United States, , 
was a loss of the first magnitude to the State and to the 
Nation. In every public act he had been truly faithful to 
the best interests of our great State, whose people had given. 
him their suffrage. 

A forceful advocate of the principles of government in, 
which he so firmly believed, no considerations personal to, 
himself or of political expediency ever swerved him from the 
course of his public duty. 

Louis Murpuy carried with him into his legislative work 
the fresh viewpoint that campaign contacts with his constit- 
uents convinced him was their aspiration and hope from a 
Government administered in the interest of all, instead of, 
only a few of the people of our wonderful country. He knew 
what still too few public servants know, that economic jus- 
tice to the great Middle West is the essential stepping stone 
to that national balance which must be attained if we are, 
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to avoid resurgence of another catacylsmic upheaval that 
would sink without a trace those free institutions of ours 
that every patriotic citizen loves. 

Resourceful and original in thought, facile in expression, 
and stout defender of his own convictions, he was a valuable 
contributor in party and national councils. And yet he knew 
another thing that too few public servants know, namely, 
that advancement of the people’s welfare against entrenched 
special interests requires loyal cooperation with an effective 
and intelligent leadership and frequent concurrence in com- 
promise of method for the common good. 

Senator Murpxy died too young. But he left his imprint 
on the pages of our country’s history, reflecting qualities of 
statesmanship, both of head and heart, that will be a source 
of proper pride for his children and his children’s children, 
and a cause for gratitude by all citizens who sincerely want 
this Government of ours to function for and by all the 
people, 


President Favors Low-Cost Housing Legislation— 
House Should Act Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, this congressional session is 
nearly over, and if action is to be taken by the House on the 
low-cost housing legislation there is no time to be lost. The 
Wagner bill was reported by the Senate Labor Committee on 
July 23 and is to be acted upon in the Senate today, accord- 
ing to reports. 

A similar bill has been allowed to languish in committee 
in the House, although the country is clamoring for it. It 
would appear that although the Senate is ready and willing 
to support the measure, the prospects for speedy enactment 
in the House are not so bright. Columnists Drew Pearson 
and Robert Allen recently drew attention to this situation in 
their daily column, remarking that the bill has had harder 
sledding than almost anything on the New Deal calendar, 
considering it ranks as major legislation. They charge that 
the author of a rival bill and the House cosponsor of the 
Wagner bill are secretly cooperating to kill the bill and pre- 
vent its passage. If this is correct, the House should cer- 
tainly do something about it. 

The country needs this legislation. The more progressive 
European countries have long since accepted as an axiom of 
government the fact that slums can be abolished only by the 
liberal use of government funds. For many years these 
countries have constructed low-rental housing projects to 
replace slum areas, because they believe that elimination of 
slums leads to elimination of crime and disease. 

The President has repeatedly included low-rental housing 
as an essential part of his plans for the more abundant life, 
yet after 4 years the Congress has not made any attempt to 
enact into law a permanent Nation-wide long-range housing 
program. 

We cannot afford to go home and fail the people of this 
country by neglecting to act on this measure. Legislation on 
this subject could be enacted even with early adjournment 
prospects if there is sufficient desire to do so. 

The White House is backing the Wagner bill and I quote 
the following from a letter just received from President 
Roosevelt on this subject: 


JULY 23, 1937. 
Hon. ALFRED F. BEITER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of the 8th about the Wag- 
ner-Steagall slum-clearance bill has, of course, my Very sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

As you know, I haye held many conferences trying to get the 
financial tangles of the bill straightened out, and I hope that 
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t and the authors of the bill have reached 


Experimental Air-Mail Services 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 7448. It provides for experimental air-mail 
service to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy in 
the transportation of our mail by air. I am certain that the 
Nation approves the great strides that have been made by 
the Post Office Department during the past 4 years in the 
transportation of air mail and will approve this proposal 
which will give the Postmaster General authority to further 
develop, through experimenting with new devices and new- 
type planes. A few years ago we spent almost $20,000,000 
annually to carry air mail, and our receipts were about 
$6,000,000, or a deficit of more than $14,000,000. This next 
year air mail will almost pay its way, even though we have 
added almost 2,000 miles to the air-mail map and are flying 
millions of additional miles. The cost for the fiscal year will 
be about $14,000,000 and receipts are expected to reach that 
amount. Much credit is due the administrative executives 
under the Second Assistant Postmaster General for the effi- 
ciency in the Service. The Department is almost certain 
that by 1939 we will not need to give one penny of subsidy to 
air-mail lines. Very few, if any, of us believed this would be 
possible, but it is a further evidence of the returning pros- 
perity of our people. 

The bill before us has for its objective the inaugural of 
feeder services to major operating lines. There are hun- 
dreds of cities in the United States and smaller towns, too, 
where businessmen will hail with approval such feeder serv- 
ices to the larger lines so as to expedite delivery of import- 
ant mail and for which they are willing to pay additional 
postage. Because they pay this additional postage, surely 
they are entitled to the same service that we are now giving 
to the larger cities. There is one service in operation now, 
where packages are delivered to and picked up from the 
ground while the plane is in flight at a speed of 95 to 100 
miles per hour. This service made available to the Post 
Office Department will give the expedition of mail from our 
smaller communities to the terminals of the larger lines 
and despatched with the same speed that is now enjoyed 
by those who have available the air-mail lines in their own 
cities. 

I believe that business generally will accept this service 
and that it will be self-supporting almost from its begin- 
nings 


This bill will also permit the Department to experiment in 
coast-to-coast flights monthly by high speed, 
equipped stratosphere planes. It is important that we do 
this for it will doubtless play an important part in the further 
development of aviation. The bill will also permit speedier 
transport of and transfer of mail between airports and post 
offices by autogyro types of planes. We have several post- 
office buildings now, one in Philadelphia and another in 
Chicago, where autogyro planes can land on top of the build- 
ings. In cities like St. Louis and Los Angeles and others, 
this will mean much because of the distance of airports 
from post-office buildings. This legislation is necessary if 
we are to have the pick-up service, for these planes do not 
carry passengers. The autogyro planes will likely be used 
by the larger transport lines in landing their passengers 
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from the airports to central points in the cities. I have had 
the honor to sponsor this bill, and I want to say that I never 
sponsored any bill that met with as much favorable reaction 
as this. The people of the Nation are becoming air-minded, 
and it seems to me that the Government owes it to its citi- 
zens to make such experiments as will add to safety, ef- 
ficiency, and convenience of the people we represent. 


Sugar Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK E. HOOK, OF MICHIGAN, 
ON JULY 29, 1937 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio 
address by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hoox]: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I want to thank the 
National Broad Co. and its associated stations for the privi- 
lege of presenting the problem of sugar legislation to you this 
evening. 

It —ç been my privilege to serve on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for the House of Representatives 3 the consideration of 
sugar legislation now pending before the Congress. 

It is rather a difficult task to discuss completely all the intricate 
and involved problems, both national and international, with 

to sugar legislation. 
gia Mig een any discussion of this very important subject, I 
believe we should remember the message of our President, when 
he said: 

“The Jones-Costigan Act has been useful and effective and it is 
my belief that its principles should again be made effective. I 
therefore recommend to the Congress the enactment of the sugar- 
quota system and its n complements, which will restore the 
operations of the principles on which the Jones-Costigan Act was 
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based. 

Every man, woman, and child in the United States is directly 
concerned with this important commodity. No other food is so 
nationally used and essential to the well-being of the people of 
this continent as sugar. Sugar has more food value for less cost 
than any commodity on the American market. The American 
public consumes more sugar than is produced in the continental 
United States, and therefore we must deal with offshore areas and 
foreign countries. Sugar, therefore, has become a subject of serious 
proportions, both nationally and internationally. 

Ina e to Congress dated February 8, 1934, President Roose- 
velt recommended the passage of sugar legislation. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, in a press release at that time, stated: 

“The administration recognized that domestic beet and cane pro- 
ducers will suffer the disastrous effect of further price declines 
unless the impact of insular production on the domestic market is 
modified through a definite restriction of shipments.” 

The result was the Jones-Costigan Act. This law has proven to 
be a lifesaver to all. It restricted the shipment of refined sugar 
from all off-shore areas, including Cuba and Hawaii, and rightly so, 
for the protection of both labor and the consumer. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture which was 
appointed to consider the sugar question agrees with the President 
of the United States. We believe that the principles of the Jones- 
Costigan Act should be continued. We held hearings and heard this 
problem discussed from every possible angle. Representatives of all 
sides were heard. After this discussion and a careful consideration 
of the testimony in executive session the subcommittee reported a 
sugar bill. The full committee considered the subcommittee’s find- 
ing, and with a few changes reported the bill, which is now on the 
calendar. 

As soon as the bill was reported the screaming wail of the off- 
shore sugar growers was heard. When I say off-shore I mean the 
rich monopolists of Hawali and Puerto Rico. 

By some reasoning which I am unable to understand these groups 
have enlisted the aid of the Department of the Interior, and Secre- 
tary Ickes has been very vocal in his condemnation of the bill which 
the elected representatives of the people, after full and free consid- 
eration, had drafted. In a recent statement Mr. Ickes said: 

“The Department of the Interior believes that no quota legisla- 
tion at this time would be greatly preferable to the enactment of 
the provisions of Committee Print No. 2.” 

For my part, as a member of the committee, I would prefer to 
go along with the President's suggestion, and the bill now pending 
is in exact accord with the President’s message. 
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The estimated consumption of sugar in the United States is 
approximately six and a half millions of tons. This amount is 
divided equitably between continental beets and continental cane, 
The offshore areas, Cuba, and the balance to other foreign coun- 
tries. We have continued the quota system in accordance with 
the President's message. 

Let us examine into this group in far-off Hawail that have raised 
the cry against the present sugar bill. Whom are they protecting 
if their program is controlled by what is known as the Big Five, 
five great groups of interlocking corporations, with one man the 
president of four of these big combines, controlling the railroads, 
newspapers, public utility, cattle ranching, pineapple plantations, 
and almost all of the gigantic sugar plantations. And what hap- 
pened to them under the Jones-Costigan Act, these well-fed mo- 
nopolists? They benefited to the extent of more than $13,323,862 
in benefit sugar payments. And now they want to refine more 
white sugar, not to improve the conditions of labor in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, not for the purpose of giving the small farmer a 
chance, but rather to fill their own coffers with more millions and 
millions of sugar profits. 

I have been informed that on some plantations the workers 
received no money at all, and are paid only in script which they 
in turn present at company grocery stores to pay their grocery bill, 
at company drug stores to pay for their families’ medicine and to 
company clothing stores to buy their clothing. At the end of 
the year, I have been told, they receive little, if any, real cash for 
their season's work. Poor abused monopolists of Hawaii! And 
whom are they hurting? My friends, they are hurting America’s 
working men. I am not interested in American refiners as such, 
but I am interested in American refiners because they employ 
American union labor, because they pay wages ranging from $4.65 
per day to $17 per day. And what has happened to this labor 
since we began allowing the importation of refined white sugar 
from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii? Labor in the refineries has 
decreased from 25,000 to 16,000. Labor’s pay roll in this conti- 
nental refining business amounts to more than $25,000,000 per 
year. This pay roll should be protected. 

In February of this year it was n for the sugar workers 
of the United States to band together to protect their jobs by 
informing Congress of the danger which confronted them if in- 
creased importation of refined white sugar was allowed. This 
group have had as their representatives in Washington, Mr. Harold J. 
Burke, a member of the Weighers Union, and Mr. Michael Brophy, 
a member of the Sugar Samplers Union. Working under the direc- 
tion of William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, these two men have been carrying the load for organized 
labor in this sugar fight, and I want to pay tribute to their efforts, 
On April 5 of this year, William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, wrote to Hon. Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and said: 

Dear Mr. Jones: There is pending before the Committee on 
Agriculture the Sugar Act of 1937, which carries your name. This 
bill is of vital interest to American labor, as well as to 
agriculture. It purports to establish permanent sugar legislation 
for the United States by means of a quota system and direct cash 
bounties to sugarbeet and sugarcane growers. 

As you know, the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 did not protect 
labor connected with the home refining industry, inasmuch as a 
tariff was not placed upon refined sugar as such. This bill does 
not remedy that fundamental defect. However, through the 
mechanism of the quotas on refined sugar, Congress can direct 
that sugar imported from Cuba be imported in a raw and not in a 
refined form. This is equitable and in the interest of American 
labor, inasmuch as it would increase the volume of continental 
refiners and, in so doing, it would (a) give employment to unem- 
ployed men who once worked in the home sugar refining industry 
and (b) it would increase the hours of work done by those now 
engaged in part time in refining and allied industries. 

By the terms of the pending legislation, Cuba will be granted 
an assured volume for her raw sugar in our market through the 
quota system, and at the same time she will obtain a preferential 
price in our market. Surely, it is in the public interest that Con- 
gress can qualify the preference it would guarantee Cuba by 
demanding that Cuba restrict her economic activities to that 
which she is best suited—that is, the producion of raw sugar—in 
order that American labor may do the refining in the United 
States. An amendment to the proposed bill in this regard would 
in nowise be contrary to our good-neighbor policy, inasmuch as 
it affords Cuba an adequate income. 

It is my understanding that under the proposed bill there would 
be a continuation of the limitations placed upon any further 
increase in the importation of sugar in refined form from our 
insular areas—Hawali, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 
In no event should these refined quotas be increased. 

Mr. Green understands this problem. He knows the vital neces- 
sity of protecting the American worker in continental industry in 
these times of unemployment. 

On March 31 of this year Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, instructed Mr. J. A. Farqu- 
harson, legislative representative of the B. R. T., to do his utmost 
to pass legislation stopping the importation of refined white sugar. 
And why was Mr. Whitney interested? Because every year 94,000 
cars of su and other supplies are carried in and out of the 
continental refineries. More than $10,000,000 are paid to Ameri- 


can railroads for this service. And of this $10,000,000, more than 
$4,300,000 goes directly to American labor employed on the rail- 
roads. Refined white sugar brought in from off-shore areas on the 
southeast Atlantic coast is hauled away by cheap nonunion truck- 
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ing firms. Mr. Whitney realizes there must be no further in- 
crease in this importation of refined white sugar, or thousands of 
his railroad workers will lose part of their employment. 

In addition to the wailing from Hawaii, we have heard the cry 
from Puerto Rico for equality in treatment because they are a 
Territory. Puerto Rico, where $20,000,000 was spent in 1 year on 
relief. Puerto Rico, where er sero ee eee a ma- 

or jon of the su industry not even ve pay an 
5 Yes; pace Fuerte Rico, where labor receives less than 
$1 a day. In my estimation, Puerto Rico should be the last to 
worry about further and greater grants from the mainland. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, may I discuss for a few mo- 
ments the angle of the American consumer and his position in this 
sugar picture. 

Sugar is one of the few commodities, if not the only com- 
modity, selling today at a price less than the pre-war average 
price during 1909-14, which period has been used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the base period for restoring the purchas- 
ing power of farmers. 

Normally the continental beet and cane industry produced 25 
percent of the sugar requirements of continental United States. 
However, in 1920, when due to adverse growing conditions, the 
continental industry only produced 12% percent of the consump- 
tion requirements, we were at the mercy of foreign sugar and the 
price sky-rocketed to a high point of 25 cents per pound retail. 

The essential value of a domestic sugar industry at home as a 
part of the national defense, has been by all nations 
in view of their experiences during the World War. Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, when acting as delegate to the Naval Con- 
ference in London several years ago, was greatly impressed by 
the fact that so many foreign delegates came to him to discuss 
sugar policy, knowing that he came from the sugar-producing 
State of Michigan. At a public hearing of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Senator Couzens declared that since all other nations 
of the world were developing a domestic sugar industry as a 
part of their national defense, he thought the United States would 
be wise to develop its home industry. 

In closing, it is my opinion, and the opinion of other members 
of the Committee on Agriculture, that this bill is a proper, a 
sensible, and an honest piece of legislation. We are not willing 
to trade the American consumer, the American farmer, and Amer- 
ican labor for the bank account of the monopolists of gem-studded 
Hawaii, the jewel of the Pacific. Yes, for every diamond, every 
pearl, every emerald, and every gem that graces the fingers, 
throats, and the gorgeous gowns of the wives, daughters, and 
friends of the monopolists’ “big five” is wrung the blood and 
sweat of some American workingman. Yes, for every tax-exempt 
bond that is held by this monopoly many an American workman is 
capitulated to the relief rolls. Yes, the monopolists of gem- 
studded Hawaii, the jewel of the Pacific, where the fortunes may 
be measured in rusted and unused dinner pails of American 
workingmen. I, for one, mean to protect American labor, the 
American farmer, and the American consumers, and am unwilling 
to trade what I believe is honest legislation that will benefit the 
entire United States for the purpose of benefiting a few monop- 
olists who live in our insular possessions and in Cuba. 

May I request that you urge your Congressmen and Senators 
to use their influence in behalf of the committee bill? 


A Trip Through the Air to Bermuda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, OF INDIANA 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following article written 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LUDLOW]: 


[From the Indianapolis Star of July 18, 1937] 
A Ta THROUGH THE Am TO BERMUDA 


(By Congressman Lovis LUDLOW) 

Having had the honor as chairman of the appropriations sub- 
committee in charge of postal affairs, of sponsoring the legislation 
that established trans-Atlantic air-mail and er service, I 
was very pleasantly approached recently with a cordial invitation 
to be a guest on the trip that had been arranged to inaugurate 
this service between New York and Bermuda, the first leg of the 
trans-Atlantic route. I say “pleasantly approached” because there 
was a glamorous appeal associated with this invitation to be a 
passenger on the epoch-making first flight of a service that pres- 
ently will annihilate space and bind two continents into a close 
union, although, truth to tell, when the invitation was extended 
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pO Sar at ced noel ae ni geen td aps gine eager aise eso 
accep 

Immediately I began cudgeling my brain to make up excuses. I 
discovered that I had a whole flock of prior engagements, and, 
besides, as a member of the Appropriations Committee, I was tre- 
mendously absorbed and engaged in conferences which made it 
improper, indeed inexcusable, and for that matter unthinkable, 
for me to be absent from Washington, all of which arguments 
were toppled over like a house of cards when it was pointed out 
that, due to the swiftness of this modern air service, I need only 
be absent from the House sessions 1 day. Besides, it was further 
pointed out, I was the legislative father of trans-Atlantic air mail, 
and the occasion would not be complete without me, all of which 
seemed to be a very pleasant and generous way of putting the in- 
vitation, however far it might be out of plumb, factually speaking. 

Finally I broke down, and then the truth came out of me. I 
confessed to Bill McEvoy, the urbane agent of Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., that I belonged to the “horse and buggy” days; that I 
was not cut out to be a sky pilot and that if I preserved my mental 
equilibrium, as I hoped to do, I would never in my life set foot 
in an airplane. How little did I imagine at that moment how 
soon my equilibrium would be overthrown! 

SUNK BY A WIFE 


Meanwhile the proponents of the flight had been working on my 
wife, who, as my partner and helpmate, had been invited to ac- 
company me. There were several prolonged telephone conver- 
sations with my house and much was said. It finally turned out 
that just as Adam, the founder of our race, was sunk by Mrs. 
Adam, I was sunk by Mrs. Ludlow. She tempted me and I did 
fall. She proposed to me that if I would go, she would, too. 
Could I, a red-blooded man, take such a dare? I should say 
not. However, I capitulated rather slowly. I insisted that we 
put the proposition up to our numerous children who, if any- 
thing went wrong, might suddenly find themselves bereft of par- 
ents. That was my last line of defense, but I took the count 
when our oldest born, apparently voicing the views of our prog- 
eny, remarked: 

“We don't want either one of you to go without the other. If 
you both go and get killed, it won't be so bad.” 

So with that comforting reassurance, we decided to go. 

At Port Washington, Long Island, we found Senator McApoo, 73 
years young, panting to get on board. He is a veteran aviator who 
loves skyriding. He used to own an airplane, though he did not 
chauffeur it himself. Of late years he has never missed a pioneer- 
One of the Senator’s friends declared 

y speaking acquaintance with 
every cloud.” He and I were the only Members of Congress on the 
trip, he representing the Senate and I the House. With him was 
his pretty, brilliant young wife, who is just as air-minded as her 
husband. 
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TWENTY-EIGHT PASSENGERS ON TRIP 


It was a jolly crowd of 28 passengers that stepped down from 
above into the Bermuda Clipper, after the flashlights had been 
taken and prominent personages had said farewells to the Nation 
over the microphone. In the party was Judge R. Walton Moore, the 
erudite Assistant Secretary of State, who is on the sunny side of 80. 
With him was his niece, Miss Mary McCandlish, a very delightful 
and cultured young woman. Another representative of the State 
Department was Richard Southgate, Chief of the Protocol Division. 
The Department of Commerce was represented by Col. J. Munro 
Johnson, who is in of air commerce for that Department; 
the Department of Labor by Turner W. Battle, Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary; the Department of Justice by Assistant Attorney 
General Joseph B. Keenan; the Treasury Department by Stephen B. 
Gibbons, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; and the Post Office 
Department by Second Assistant Postmaster General Harllee 
Branch, an aviation authority and enthusiast whose official juris- 
diction extends over foreign air mail. Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Battle 
accompanied their husbands. President Juan A. Trippe and Vice 
Presidents Robert G. Thach and John G. Cooper, of Pan American 
Airways, were members of the party, also Mrs. Trippe and Mrs. 
Thach. After the World War a group of Army pilots, including Mr. 
Trippe and Mr. Thach, got together and organized Pan American 
Airways. From a shoestring beginning it has grown into the 
largest air navigating company in the world. 

The clipper started on its journey with an incomplete record 
due to the obduracy of my wife who, when she was called up at 
the New York hotel the previous night and asked to state her 
age and weight and my age and weight, declined to give any in- 
formation regarding my avoirdupois, assigning as her reason: 

“I am afraid if I tell you how much he weighs you won't let 
us go.” 

The spokesman of the company laughingly said he would take 
chances and would leave that part of the record blank. Later, 
however, I noticed that I was grouped with a number of light- 
weights in the seating arrangements. We were all placed in cer- 
tain seats for the takeoffs and the landing. At all other times 
we were free to move about at will and there was constant passing 
back and forth in the center aisle and from side to side of the 
plane during the trip. 

SOON ON THE WAY 


The four whirring motors of the Bermuda Clipper lifted the 
gigantic plane with its heavy load as easily as a boy would lift 
an appie out of a tub of water. Soon we were on the way from 


to New York, a distance of 25 miles, and mount- 
ing steadily. It was part of the program to initiate our trip with 
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a bird’s-eye view of the greatest city in the Western Hemisphere. 
We flew the entire distance from north to south over Manhattan 
Island. It was a wonderful view. To me the scene that unfolded 
beneath us resembled a large map showing in relief the immense 
skyscrapers like toy houses, with the edges of the map sprinkled 
with what seemed to be miniature bridges and flanked by rivers 
and inlets, the entire ensemble finally merging into the open sea. 
The Empire Building, the giant among New York’s skyscrapers, 
stood up like a long finger pointed toward us. 

When we left New York and began the journey of 780 miles over 
the ocean to Bermuda we arose to a height of 8,500 feet, and that 
altitude was maintained practically throughout the entire trip. 
That was more than a mile and a half above the surface of the 
sea. Most of the distance we were at least half a mile above the 
clouds, which appeared as great fleecy banks of purest white, 
sometimes snowclad mountains. Frequently there 
would be in the clouds through which we would look 
down at the surface of the vast ocean a mile below. The weather 
was perfect and the visibility unexcelled. 

AWED BY PANORAMA 


I do not know how others were affected, but I was awed beyond 
my command of language to describe by the immensity and the 
majesty of the panorama that was unfolded before our eyes. My 
CAIUS SERS to, SR “EERE SHADES: af Gonone ana 2 BO omge 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. 

“And God said: Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together in one place and the dry land appear, and it was so. 
And God called the dry land earth, and the gathering together 
of the waters He called seas.” 

Below us, as far as eye could see in every direction, spread the 
Atlantic ocean just as it came from the hand of God. There 
was the deep described in this first chapter of Genesis, not dark 
at this time, but tossing and purling in the glorious sunlight. To 
my mind what I saw before me was a marvelous and thrilling 
ees ag og of the sublimity of creation. Reverently, I said to 
myself: 

“Who can behold that vista and say there is no God?” 

TALK EASILY HEARD 


The motors whirred incessantly (thank God), but they did not 
drown out conversation. Talk was carried on about as easily 
and comfortably as in a Pullman car. As far as the senses could 
discern there was practically no motion, although we were clip- 
ping off space at the rate of 160 miles an hour or about 2% miles 
a minute. There was not as much motion as there would be 
traveling in the smoothest train or the best automobile—just a 
slight tremor once in a while. I looked at Senator McApoo, who 
was dozing peacefully. There were no restrictions on smoking and 
passengers freely indulged in cigarettes, cigars, or pipes, accord- 
ing to their fancy. There was no cooking on board, but at noon 
a delicious meal was served from thermos containers, the piece 
de resistance being “whole, roast, stuffed, boned, fresh-killed baby 
chicken.” The food had been prepared and put in the containers 
in New York. 

Exactly 5 hours 10 minutes and 30 seconds after leaving the 
Long Island port, the Bermuda Clipper completed the journey of 
780 miles and gently alighted on the waters of Bermuda Harbor. 
That was on Saturday afternoon, June 12, a little past 3 p.m. On 
Monday forenoon, June 14, after we had completed our stay in 
the islands and just as we were leaving Bermuda on the return 
trip to the States, the steamship Queen of Bermuda pulled in. 
That steamship and the Bermuda Clipper had left New York at 
the same time. The steamship had been 48 hours covering the 
distance the airplane had covered in 5 hours 30 minutes and 10 
seconds, Such are the wonders of air transportation. 

LIKES BRITISH HOSPITALITY 


Bermuda is under British rule, the oldest of the self-governing 
British colonies, and if what we encountered there is typical 
British hospitality we who made this journey are willing to con- 
cede that there are no more hospitable peoples in the world than 
the colonial British. 

On Saturday evening, a few hours after our arrival, the Governor 
General, Sir d Hildyard, gave a banquet for us at the 
beautiful Belmont Manor Hotel. The list of guests, including 
local celebrities, numbered 84. I felt a bit timorous in anticipa- 
tion of such a stately affair, not knowing how my Hoosier accent 
would sound in such aristocratic company, and my anxiety grew 
apace when Capt. J. B. E. H. Radcliffe, the Governor General's aide, 
tolled me away from the assembled guests to ask me to stand by, 
as I had been chosen to escort the Governor General's wife, Lady 
Hildyard, to the banquet room and sit by her side at table. 


GOVERNOR A GENERAL 


It was getting late when the Governor General and his lady 
arrived, their entrance being accompanied by a rousing fanfare 
and an announcement in a loud voice by the aide proclaiming their 
appearance, The Governor General walked with slow and stately 
mien into the very midst of the crowd, his face remaining per- 
fectly immobile until the musicians had played the British na- 
tional anthem, when he unbent and there were cordial introduc- 
tions and warm greetings all around. Only a military man can 
rule over Bermuda and Sir Reginald, the present incumbent, who 
has served 1 year of his 5 years’ tour of duty in Burmuda, is a 
general of the British Army. He was Governor General of South 
Africa before being transferred to Bermuda. He was dressed for 
the banquet in immaculate evening clothes adorned by the sash 
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of the Order of the Bath and wearing other decorations and medals 
too numerous to mention. His wife, Lady Hildyard, who had 
been assigned to my care, wore white crepe and her jewels were 
lovely. She is tall and handsome and I was much impressed by 
her queenly bearing. The Governor General also is of most dis- 

ed appearance, of unusual height and dignity, and looks 
very much like I imagine a king should look. 

Her ladyship and I got along splendidly despite my crudity in 
social affairs and notwithstanding the fact that her British accent 
and my Hoosier accent at times had difficulty in getting together 
on a basis of mutual understanding. 


ONLY ONE HITCH IN TALK 


There was only one hitch in our conversation, which really 
amounted to nothing, but which at the time caused me some 
concern. We were talking about the lovely islands of Bermuda 
and were making satisfactory headway when suddenly she said: 

“Mr, Luptow, have you had a bath since you came to Bermuda?” 

Was my face red? For a moment I was flabbergasted, and then 
I managed to stammer: 

“Yes, Your Ladyship, I have had one bath.” 

Her next sentence lifted an awful load from my mind. 

“We are very proud of our bathing beaches”, she said. It then 
dawned upon me that she and I were talking about two different 
matters. She was referring to a bath in the ocean and she will 
never know that I was referring to a tub bath I had had in my 
hotel room that afternoon. I learned afterward that Bermudians 
do not ask you whether you have “gone in bathing” but whether 
you have “had a bath.” 

THESE TOASTS AGAIN 


We all toasted the king and the President of the United States 
and saw to it that various other toasts were properly and worthily 
bestowed in the very best fashion, in the performance of which 
my wife and I emptied several glasses of Bermudian rain water. 
There were plenty of substitute beverages for those who were not 
partial to rain water. It may be stated parenthetically that in Ber- 
muda there are no wells and every citizen collects his water supply 
from his own roof. 

Then the Governor General called on all of us in turn for 

Senator McApoo led off with a very appropriate and 
scholarly address and Judge Moore, of the State Department, who 
is an inimitable raconteur, followed with delicious stories and witty 
remarks that brought uproarious reactions from even the stolid 
Britishers who were present. When it came my turn I said: 

“I never set foot in an airplane until this morning, but tonight, 
I am an old and seasoned aviator”, which was about the way I 
felt about it. All of us, Britishers and Americans, spoke seriously 
about the meaning and importance of this first airplane flight in 
opening a service that is bound to bring close together the two 
great English-speaking peoples. 

TOURS OVER ISLANDS 


HOW TWAIN SAW IT 


Mark Twain, who loved Bermuda, said of it: “It is the biggest 
There is an impression of spaciousness ' 


just like Bermuda. The clip-clop, clip-clop of horses’ hoofs on 
the white coral roads is a delightful sound. Only males who own 
at least £60, or about $289 worth of land, can vote, so that out of 
the 30,000 inhabitants only 2,456 have the voting franchise, 1,404 
white and 1,052 colored. A man may vote if his wife owns £60 
worth of land, but his wife cannot. A most peculiar form of, 
suffrage, you will say, and yet it has stood the test of three 
centuries and has satisfied the Bermudians so well that no one 
wants a change. 
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being arranged. When we left the flying boat we were full of en- 
thusiasm which found vent in our broadcasts from the landing 
port, telling about the beauties of Bermuda and the glories of the 


account of stiff head winds, our return flight was 49% minutes of 
flying time longer than the outgoing trip. Three hundred miles 
out of New York on the return trip we literally ran around a 
storm. President Trippe of Pan-American Airways and I were 
sitting together engaged in conversation when I observed the 
plane was leaving its straight course and banking to a very 
pronounced degree. It kept on banking until it seemed to me 
it had turned halfway around. About that time darkness spread 
over the ocean. I began to wonder whether I had been leading the 
kind of life I ought to have led, and my apprehension was by no 
means quieted when Mr. Trippe called the purser to him and said: 

“Why are they doing this?” 

“They were running into a storm and they are detouring around 
it,” was the reply. 

DODGE THE STORM 

Which was the exact truth. In a little while the skies got 
brighter and we resumed a straight course ahead. We had given 
the storm the go-by. Storms on the ocean are more or less 
confined to a local area. A four-motor airplane going 160 miles 
an hour can usually detour and get by them. 

We returned from Bermuda with memories that will never be 
forgotten and with more tangible effects in the form of souvenir 
gifts from the colonial government. As we were departing mes- 
sengers from Government House (the Governor General's residence) 
placed in our hands packages with notes reading as follows: 

“This little gift is presented to you by the Bermuda Govern- 
ment, as a memento of your visit to Bermuda on the inaugura- 
tion of the Bermuda-U. S. A. air service.” 

My gift was a de luxe book of pictures and descriptions of scenes 
on the islands and Mrs. Ludlow's present was a handbag whose 
framework is the native cedar of Bermuda. Not satisfied with all 
of this generous hospitality the Bermuda Government sent a mes- 
senger to place in my wife’s hands as she was departing a long box 
filled with Bermuda lilies and other gorgeous native flowers. 

LOST 1 DAY’S WORK 

The remainder of the story sounds like an Aladdin's tale and 
yet it is true. I flew through the heavens into another world. I 
met all the leading denizens of that world and spent as much 
time as was required to acquaint myself with the customs of 
that other world and to absorb with avid eyes the beauties of its 
manifold attractions and when I came back to my own world 
and returned to my post of duty at Washington I had been absent 
just 1 work day! It isan age of miracles and the greatest marvel 
of all to me is that an airplane starting from New York can thread 
its way straight as an arrow 780 miles across the sea and land 
on a little speck of land in midocean called Bermuda. 


The Federal Food and Drug Act Should Be 
Amended for the Protection of the Consumers of 
This Country 
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HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under leave given me 
by unanimous consent of the House, I want to call attention of 
the Members of Congress to legislation that has been sorely 
neglected and omitted from consideration by this Congress 
during the 7 months we have been in session. We have 
been interested in legislation that affects the economic side 
of living. We are interested in hundreds of other legislative 
proposals, but have given practically no attention to legis- 
lation that affects the health of the 130,000,000 people of 
this country. 

I refer today in particular to the pure food and drug 
legislation that is now pending before this Congress, and 
upon which practically nothing has been done during the 
entire session. 

The pure food and drug law now in force was enacted 
by Congress in 1906. It is one of the greatest steps that 
has been taken by Congress covering this problem in many 
years. This law, after all, was a compromise measure, which 
was the best that could be put through at that time against 
the opposition by the industries which were affected. These 

dustries were sure at that time that they would be ruined 
by reason of its enactment. 
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The law was not written by experienced draftsmen in the 
first place, but by a group of well-intentioned amateurs who 
followed the New York law. The original draft of the 
Federal law was amended and changed before it was ever 
seriously considered by Congress. Naturally such a law 
did not anticipate many modern commercial practices, and 
made no provision for them. These omissions have offered 
handicaps to public protection. Many weaknesses have 
been discovered by enforcement officials in their efforts to 
administer the statute, and many defects have been brought 
to light by reason of judicial interpretations, 

And yet, during the 31 years this measure has been in 
force, it has been amended only four times. In 1912 the 
Sherley amendment prohibited false and fraudulent claims 
on patent medicine labels. In 1913 the net weight act re- 
quired a declaration of quantity on the labels of food prod- 
ucts. In 1930 the law was amended to authorize a minimum 
standard of quality, content, and fill of container of canned 
goods. Then, in 1934, there was an amendment authoriz- 
ing supervision of the production, packing, and labeling of 
sea food. 

These are the only changes that have been made in this 
law for more than 30 years. During the last 4 years espe- 
cially, bills have been pending before Congress that have 
provided in a large measure for the constructive amendment 
and enforcement of this law, but in every case the measures 
have either been killed in the committee, or have been 
amended in such a way as to destroy their effectiveness. 

We have had several bills introduced in the present ses- 
sion, one of which—the Copeland bill—after severe emascu- 
lation, passed the Senate and is now in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the House. I am in- 
formed that it has been subjected to such other and further 
revision and amendment by this committee, that its passage 
would be of more harm to the people of this country than 
any good that could be accomplished. 

I would like to point out briefly some of the principle de- 
fects in the Pure Food and Drug Act, as it appears at the 
present time: 

In the first place, the criminal penalties provided by this 
act are so light that they seem to be regarded by some man- 
ufacturers as license fees. For instance, Armour & Co. has 
been fined as little as $10 for shipping decomposed poultry. 
There are instances where the penalty has been even less. 
The courts are not entirely at fault. The law itself is not 
sufficiently strict in this regard. 

The present law should provide a more definite and con- 
clusive definition for “drugs.” The present definition for 
the term “drug” fails to cover drugs invented to alter the 
structure or function of the body, as well as those intended 
for diagnostic use. The law does not cover therapeutic or 
diagnostic devices. 

Cosmetics are not covered by the law, although eyelash 
dyes, hair dyes, hair tonics, hair removers, and skin bleaches 
are often dangerous to the user. The ingredients of cos- 
metics should be listed in their proportions on the label. 

The present law should be changed to require that prod- 
ucts sold under names recognized by the United States 
Pharmacopeia or National Formulary, which vary from the 
official standard of strength, should state definitely how 
they vary. No variation in the quality or purity should be 
permitted. 

The provision relating to the adulteration of drugs should 
be corrected, so as to control drugs which may be dangerous, 
even when used according to directions. This should be 
done in order to safeguard the public from unsafe prepara- 
tions, such as dinitrophenol used as a reducing agent, or 
cinchophen in rheumatism remedies—both of which are 
dangerous when used by amateurs. 

The addition of metallic trinkets to confectionery, usually 
consumed by children, should be forbidden. 

Legal standards of identity should be provided in the 
enforcement of measures affecting the adulteration of foods. 

In all cases, fines and prison sentences should follow the 
conviction for false advertising, just the same as they do in 
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the violation of other provisions. Injunction proceedings 
are too weak to provide any real protection for the consumer. 

The law should be extended to cover advertising. There 
should be proper procedure for the control of false advertis- 
ing through magazines, newspapers, and other sources. It 
appears that advertising has not heretofore come directly 
within the jurisdiction of the act. Advertising is an exten- 
sion of the label. The same questions arise in dealing with 
false advertising as are involved in determining the adulter- 
ation of a product and the falsity of its label. These ques- 
tions involve three offenses—adulteration, misbranding, and 
false advertising. They are intimately interwoven and 
should not permit of separate treatment in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

These, together with other suggestions that have been 
submitted to this Congress, should be followed in consider- 
ing amendments to the present law. Furthermore, the 
questions involving advertising and labeling of goods should 
be under the control of the Pure Food and Drug Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. This Division was set up 
to enforce the adulteration and misbranding provisions of 
the Federal Food and Drug Act for the benefit of con- 
sumers. While it is true that the interest of the honest 
manufacturer is ultimately identical with that of the con- 
sumer, the welfare of the consumer should be of primary 
concern under this law. 

There should not be a division of responsibility between 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration and that of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Federal Trade Commission 
was established for the purpose of preventing unfair com- 
petition among business organizations and to prevent a 
monopoly in trade. It was intended, when the pure food 
and drug bill was drawn, that the regulation and enforce- 
ment of the act, insofar as adulteration and misbranding 
were concerned, should be under the control of the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration. If the Commission and the 
Administration are permitted to deal with the same subject, 
there is too much likelihood that the ruling of one agency 
might nullify the ruling of the other. Furthermore, it is 
much more effective to hold one agency absolutely respon- 
sible for the administration of the measures that come under 
its control. 

As I have previously suggested, the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration can conduct enforcement activities in these 
highly technical fields, because it has available at all times 
experts upon whom it can rely for factual information and 
technical advice. The records show that the Administration 
has been effective, even though it has been limited in its 
operations, 

The “seize and desist” method of law enforcement is not 
effective in the protection of the public from false advertis- 
ing. Civil proceedings, such as injunctions, are not effec- 
tive. We should give the accused a fair trial. If innocent 
he should be released. If guilty, we should make the pun- 
ishment both sure, sufficient, and effective. 

I would like to direct your attention to a treatise by Ruth 
deForest Lamb, on the truth about food and drugs, in her 
book entitled “American Chamber of Horrors.” This book 
gives a comprehensive study of the Food and Drug Act, and 
gives many startling examples of the violation of the spirit 
and intention of this law. 

I have called your attention to some of the more im- 
portant provisions that I believe should be included in a 
bill to amend the Food and Drug Act and make it really 
worth while. Honest manufacturers and honest dealers 
have nothing to fear by such legislation. They should 
favor it. Newspapers that want to protect their readers 
from false and misleading advertisements should support 
this legislation. This is legislation that is not political. It 
is not sectional. It is legislation that is for the best inter- 
ests of all the people. It does not even create a new bureau 
or board. It is legislation that has the urgent support of 
both major political parties. As a matter of fact, the Pres- 
ident had this legislation on his “must” list 4 years ago. 
Bills designed to meet the immediate needs and the protec- 
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tion of the consuming public have been pending in this 
Congress for 4 years. 

Let this House not be influenced by selfish influences and 
powerful interests. This House should pass a real, honest, 
constructive, enforceable pure food and drug bill—having in 
mind the 130,000,000 American consumers of this country 
who are looking to this Congress for protection against 
those influences which would put their economic gain above 
the welfare of the people of their land. 

Members of Congress, I believe this is one of the most 
important obligations we have to assume. It is a responsi- 
bility that we should discharge to the yery best of our 
ability. To meet this responsibility it is for us to pass a 
fair and effective pure food and drug act during the present 
session of Congress. 


Council of State Governments, House Joint 
Resolution 448 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the question of States’ 
rights is as old as white settlement in North America. No 
question in all our national life has caused more bitterness 
and misunderstanding, or gotten in the way of more attempts 
to make social progress. But there are very few Americans 
who fail to recognize the importance of preserving a healthy 
degree of local self-government, and large numbers of peo- 
ple, of course, have a positive fear of the continuing growth 
of Federal power. 

As more and more problems become clearly interstate or 
national in scope, we face again this old question of the 
future of our State governments. How can the intricate 
Nation-wide problems of public health, crime prevention, 
conservation of soil and water, flood control, highway safety, 
old age pensions and social security, fair labor standards, 
and many more be met and dealt with effectively unless more 
and more power is given the Federal Government? 

The answer is that continued encroachment by Federal 
powers upon fields formerly occupied by the States is inevi- 
table unless the States can work out plans for coordinated 
and cooperative action between them. 

Hence, the Council of State Governments has been formed, 
which seems to offer hope not only of bringing about such 
cooperation between the States but also of giving invaluable 
assistance in the effective carrying out of Federal measures. 

TWO OPPOSING TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 

Two important trends in government during recent decades 
have been the steady increase in Government activity gen- 
erally, and the tendency of the Federal Government to take 
over more and more of these functions from the States, and 
of the States to centralize control over activities formerly 
performed by local units. 

Out of this situation have come the movements toward 
“home rule” for cities and counties and the cry for the 
preservation of “States’ rights.” 

Until very recently no effort had been made to improve 
the competence of State governments to handle problems 
affecting two or more States. The State governments were 
handicapped in dealing with these problems as well as purely 
intrastate matters by two important factors: 

(a) A lack of satisfactory research and information serv- 
ices, particularly for the assistance of legislators in dealing 
with complex economic problems. 

(b) The absence of any permanent agencies for coopera- 
tion between States in meeting mutual problems and for 
the coordination of the activities of two or more States with 
each other and with departments of the Federal Government. 
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HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

It was to meet these needs that the Council of State Gov- 
ments was 

The Council of State Governments is a part of the gov- 
ernmental structure of the United States. It is a joint 
agency created by 35 State governments. By legislative 
action each of these States has established a commission 
on interstate cooperation “to perfect the participation of 
the State-as a member of the Council of State Govern- 
ments.” Twenty-nine of these States have enacted statutes 
in this connection declaring the council to be “a joint 
governmental agency of this State and other States cooper- 
ating through it.” The council has no individual members. 
Each of the members is a State government. It is main- 
tained partly by appropriations of various States. Its ar- 
ticles of association provide that each State which con- 
tributes its quota to the support of the council shall be 
entitled to appoint a member of the board of managers 
of the council, 

The Council began the year 1937 with 17 States as mem- 
bers—10 of these were permanent members, which had 
enacted statutes to perfect their participation in the Coun- 
cil and to establish commissions on interstate cooperation. 

During the sessions of 1937 the permanent State mem- 
bership in the Council was increased from 10 to 29 States. 
Six additional States have established cooperation com- 
missions by joint resolution, so that nearly three-fourths 
of the States have officially recognized the Council of State 
Governments and are equipped in one way or another to 
cooperate through it. Model bills to provide for participa- 
tion were introduced and went through various partial 
stages of enactment in 12 of the 13 States not yet officially 
affiliated—the other 1 State legislature was not in session. 

As a further indication of the growth of this movement 
for interstate cooperation and the importance of this joint 
agency of the States, 266 official delegates were sent by 
the legislatures and Governors of 45 States to the Third 
General Assembly of the Council in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing January 1937. At this national conference proposals 
for uniform State action on crime control, taxation, con- 
servation, and social security were discussed and adopted, 
with resolutions for State action. These proposals were 
introduced into the various State legislatures by the dele- 
gates upon their return from the meeting and many of 
them resulted in the enactment of statutes to carry out the 


The Council of State Governments is primarily concerned 
with those governmental problems over which the Federal 
Government has no jurisdiction, but which are interstate in 
character. It seeks to develop better coordination and more 
active cooperation between groups of States in the various 
regions of the United States and also among the 48 States as 
a whole. It also seeks to bring the State governments into 
better adjustment with the Federal Government and with 
county and city governments. 

The council has no mandatory powers to compel State 
action on any subject. It establishes and maintains the 
machinery through which State legislators, administrators, 
and executives may confer and agree upon uniform or re- 
ciprocal measures for the solution of mutual problems when- 
ever they wish. The council encourages this type of con- 
ference and agreement. 

NO “FLY-BY-NIGHT” AFFAIR 


To summarize, the Council of State Governments is cre- 
ated by statutes of the States. It is directed by govern- 
mental officials acting in governmental capacities. It is 
concerned exclusively with governmental affairs. Its 
financing is contributed to by governmental appropriations 
made by legislative action. 

A structural picture of the council first includes the indi- 
vidual commissions on interstate cooperation. In general 
these comprise five members from the State senate, five mem- 
bers from the State assembly, and five members from the 
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administrative service. The form is flexible, varying from 
State to State in order to gain the maximum of cooperation. 
The matter of importance is to have designated an official 
agency in each State to cooperate with similar agencies in 
other States. 


PRACTICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COUNCIL 


An experimental district secretariat has been established in 
New York to assist the commissions on interstate cooperation 
from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. This district 
office has proved remarkably successful. 

The council has been designated the official research agency 
by, and performs clearing-house services for, the Governors’ 
Conference, the American Legislators’ Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, and the National 
Association of Secretaries of State. 

To facilitate consideration and negotiation of specialized 
subjects the council of State governments has organized along 
regional and national lines: The Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation, the Interstate Commission on Social 
Security, the Interstate Commission on Crime, the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin, and the Tax 
Revision Council. 

CRIME-PREVENTION WORK 


The work of the Council of State Governments can best be 
illustrated by a description of one of its most active affiliated 
agencies, the Interstate Commission on Crime. The members 
of the commission are appointed in each State by the chair- 
man of the State Commission on Interstate Cooperation, and 
in States where no such commission has been organized, by 
the Governor. Cooperating with the commissions on uniform 
State laws, with the American Bar Association, and with lead- 
ing colleges of law, this commission prepared four uniform 
laws to facilitate interstate cooperation in the control of 
crime. These bills provide for fresh pursuit of criminals 
across State lines, extradition, attendance of out-of-State 
witnesses, and supervision of parolees. The commission has 
gone on to study the problem of control and regulation of fire- 
arms, crime prevention generally, the Schwartzkopf method 
of identification of criminals by sound motion pictures, and 
motor-vehicle identification. The practical effect of this 
commission’s work is indicated by the fact that all of its four 
model crime bills have been passed by at least 13 States and 
that at least 25 States have passed one or more of them. 

Another phase of the council’s work is indicated by 
regional conferences on special subjects. The New York 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the regional 
secretariat of the council have conducted conferences with 
representatives of neighboring States on a wide variety of 
projects for interstate cooperation. The problems include 
highway safety, crime, parks, social security, conservation, 
taxation, labor, water resources, milk control and agricul- 
ture, transient relief and settlement laws, real-estate reor- 
ganization, liquor control, insurance and banking. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 


As a result of the two regional conferences on highway 
safety sponsored by the New York Commission and par- 
ticipated in by representatives of nine States and numer- 
ous agencies of the Federal Government, a broad program 
of uniform State laws and reciprocal practices was agreed 
upon. The conferences endorsed highway safety bills pro- 
viding for reciprocal reporting of automobile accidents, 
compulsory instruction of highway safety in the schools, 
and periodic inspection of motor vehicles. These recom- 
mendations were prepared for introduction into State legis- 
latures. Two of the three legislative proposals became law 
in two or more States this year. In addition, the confer- 
ence unanimously approved a resolution providing for the 
establishment of an advisory committee to cooperate with 
the Council of State Governments in conducting a survey 
relating to uniform legislation applying to house trailers. 

Through the assistance of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the States of New Jersey and New York reached 
an agreement this year on the Palisades Interstate Park, 
and there is now before Congress for its approval a bill to 
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authorize a park compact which has already been approved 
by these two States. Similarly, agencies of the council have 
made an impressive start toward the solution of the problem 
of the pollution of the Delaware River and the related ques- 
tions of water distribution and recreational areas in the basin 
of that river. One could continue indefinitely discussing 
instances of effective cooperation between State govern- 
ments and between States and the Federal Government 
sponsored by the council. 
RELATION TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The council has already extended valuable aid to various 
departments of the Federal Government. Its possibilities in 
working out problems of flood control, transiency, taxation, 
social security, fair labor standards, and many other matters 
now pressing upon Congress are almost unlimited. 

Since these and many other things of national concern 
which have been the subject of legislation by Congress and 
for which funds have been appropriated require State co- 
operation for their successful execution, it is certain that the 
council can be of increasingly great usefulness to Congress 
and to the agencies of the Federal Government. 

NECESSARY LEGISLATION 


The above are the reasons for the introduction of two 
identical joint resolutions, Senate Joint Resolution 182, by 
Senator La FoLLETTE, and House Joint Resolution 448, by Mr. 
Voornts. These joint resolutions provide, briefly, for recog- 
nition by the Congress of the Council of State Governments 
as a proper agency for the advancement of cooperation be- 
tween the States and with the Federal Government. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to advance the work of interstate cooperation 
on condition that all findings of the Council of State Goy- 
ernments shall be made available to Congress and to the 
various Federal departments. 


The Mohawk Valley Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


DECISION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, in its decision in the 
Remington-Rand case the National Labor Relations Board, 
after describing the events of the strike of Remington-Rand 
workers in the spring of 1934, contains this description of 
the Mohawk Valley plan. 

The Mohawk Valley plan was first tried out during the 
Remington-Rand strike and succeeded in breaking the 
ranks of the strikers. 

I quote from the Labor Board decision: 


There remained only the final touch—Rand’s christening this 
technique the “Mohawk Valley formula” and proudly offering it 
to his fellow members in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers as an example of modern strikebreaking. 

The Labor Relations Bulletin of that organization which con- 
tained the description of the events at Ilion, while avoiding inter- 
pretation, was careful in effect to outline the steps so that the 
“formula” can be more easily followed. We repeat this technique 
of strikebreaking, interpolating our interpretations: 

1. When a strike is threatened, label the union leaders as “agi- 
tators” to discredit them with the public and their own followers, 
In the plant, conduct a forced balloting under the direction of 
foremen in an attempt to ascertain the strength of the union 
and to make possible misrepresentation of the strikers as a small 
minority imposing their will upon the majority. At the same 
time, disseminate propaganda, by means of press releases, adver- 
tisements, and the activities of “missionaries”, such propaganda 
falsely stating the issues involved in the strike so that the 
strikers appear to be making arbitrary demands, and the real 
issues, such as the employer’s refusal to bargain collectively, are 
obscured. Concurrently with these moves, by exerting economic 
pressure through threats to move the plant, aline the influential 
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members of the community into a cohesive group opposed to the 
strike. Include in this group, usually designated a “Citizens 
Committee”, representatives of the bankers, real-estate owners, 
and businessmen, i. e., those most sensitive to any threat of 
removal of the plant because of its effect upon property values 
and purchasing power flowing from payrolls. 

2. When the strike is called raise high the banner of “law and 
order”, thereby causing the community to mass legal and police 
weapons against a wholly imagined violence and to forget that 
those of its members who are employees have equal rights with 
the other members of the community. 2 

3. Call a “mass meeting” of the citizens to coordinate public 
sentiment against the strike and to strengthen the power of the 
Citizens“ Committee, which organization, thus supported, will 
both aid the employer in exerting pressure upon the local au- 
thorities and itself sponsor vigilante activities. 

4. Bring about the formation of a large armed police force to 
intimidate the strikers and to exert a psychological effect upon 
the citizens. This force is built up by utilizing local police, 
State police if the Governor cooperates, vigilantes, and special 
deputies, the deputies being chosen, if possible, from other neigh- 
borhoods, so that there will be no personal relationships to in- 
duce sympathy for the strikers. Coach the deputies and 
vigilantes on the law of unlawful assembly, inciting to riot, 
disorderly conduct, etc., so that, by any thought that 
the strikers may also possess some rights, they will be ready and 
anxious to use their newly acquired authority to the limit. 

5. And perhaps most important, heighten the demoralizing effect 
of the above measures—all designed to convince the strikers that 
their cause is hopeless—by a “back to work” movement, operated 
by a puppet association of so-called “loyal employees” secretly 
organized by the employer. Have this association wage a publicity 
campaign in its own name and coordinate such campaign with the 
work of the “missionaries” circulating among the strikers and 
visiting their homes. This “back to work” movement has these 
results: It causes the public to believe that the strikers are in the 
minority and that most of the employees desire to return to work, 
thereby winning sympathy for the employer and an endorsement 
of his activities to such an extent that the public is willing to 
pay the huge costs, direct and indirect, resulting from the heavy 
forces of police. This “back to work” movement also enables the 
employer, when the plant is later opened, to operate it with strike- 
breakers if and to continue to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the strikers. In addition, the “back to work” movement 
permits the employer to keep a constant check on the strength of 
the union through the number of applications received from em- 
ployees ready to break ranks and return to work, such number 
being kept secret from the public and the other employees, so 
that the doubts and fears created by such secrecy will in turn 
induce still others to make applications, 

6. When a sufficient number of applications are on hand, fix a 
date for an opening of the plant through the device of having 
such opening requested by the “back to work” association. To- 
gether with the citizens’ committee, prepare for such opening 
by making provision for a peak army of police by roping off the 
areas surrounding the plant, by securing arms and ammunition, 
etc. The purpose of the “opening” of the plant is threefold: 
to see if enough employees are ready to return to work; to in- 
duce still others to return as a result of the demoralizing effect 
produced by the opening of the plant and the return of some 
of their number; and lastly, even if the maneuver fails to induce 
a sufficient number of persons to return, to persuade the public 
through pictures and news releases that the opening was never- 
theless successful. 

7. Stage the opening“, theatrically throwing open the gates 
at the propitious moment and having the employees march into 
the plant grounds in a massed group protected by squads of 
armed police, so as to give to the o a dramatic and ex- 
aggerated quality and thus heighten its demoralizing effect. 
Along with the “opening” provide a spectacle—speeches, fiag 
raising, and praises for the employees, citizens, and local authori- 
ties, so that, their vanity touched, they will feel responsible for 
the continued success of the scheme and will increase their ef- 
forts to induce additional employees to return to work. 

8. Capitalize on the demoralization of the strikers by continu- 
ing the show of police force and the pressure of the citizens’ 
committee, both to insure that these employees who have re- 
turned will continue at work and to force the remaining strikers 
to capitulate. If necessary, turn the locality into a warlike camp 
through the declaration of a state of emergency tantamount to 
martial law and barricade it from the outside world so that noth- 
ing may interfere with the successful conclusion of the “for- 
mula”, thereby dri home to the union leaders the futility 
of further efforts to hold their ranks intact. 

9. Close the publicity barrage, which day by day during the 
entire period has increased the demoralization worked by all of 
these measures, on the theme that the plant is in full operation 
and that the strikers were merely a minority attempting to inter- 
fere with the “right to work”, thus inducing the public to place 
a moral stamp of approval upon the above measures. With this 
the campaign is over—the employer has broken the strike. The 
article in the Labor Relations Bulletin of the National Association 
of Manufacturers presents the steps taken at lion in narrative 
fashion. We have above added certain steps not stressed in the 
bulletin and amplified others in accordance with the events that 
actually occurred at Ilion, so that the reader may possess the 
complete picture intended to be conveyed by the bulletin, inas- 
much as the bulletin obviously omits certain aspects that might 
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be too embarrassing to the respondent if they were known fully. 
The method of paragraphing used above does not appear in the 
account in the bulletin in view of its narrative style. 


America and the Far East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (RETIRED) 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, I have asked permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House and of the Nation to a most 
timely, sensible, and patriotic letter written by Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rivers, United States Army (retired) to the 
Amerasia Magazine and published in the magazine’s July 
1937 issue. 

In my opinion, General Rivers has analyzed the Asiatic 
situation in the only way it can be honestly analyzed by any 
American who is willing to face all the facts. 

The preservation of peace would be a far simpler thing if 
the point of view of Major General Rivers were brought 
home to every citizen of the Nation. 

The letter follows: 

[From Amerasia Magazine, July 1937] 
WE NEED A FAR EASTERN POLICY 


A resident of the Philippines for 11 years—when loaned by the 
Army to the Philippine Government for duty with the Constabu- 
lary—I am much interested in the able discussions of our far east- 
ern policy by Professor Martin, Professor Coons, and William T. 
Stone in the June issue. These authorities set forth what many 
regard as our serious danger in the North Pacific Ocean; the ap- 
parent determination of the so-called “big Navy advocates” to de- 
fine our national policy in the Orient. The President and the 
Congress should, of course, formulate our foreign policies. 

Mr. Stone’s summary of The United States Naval Policy as for- 
mulated by the General Board of our Navy is illuminating and 
merits study by all who are interested in maintaining peace in 
the Pacific. Very interesting to me as a long-time student of 
the strategy of the North Pacific are the statements attributed to 
Captain Knox, a retired naval officer, in advocacy of our re 
a permanent naval base in the Philippines: “The ability of the 
United States to protect the Philippines—and hence the preser- 
vation of peace with Japan—depends very largely upon the 
possession of an American naval base in oriental waters.” No 
mention is made of any attempt to neutralize the new Philippine 
Republic. We now have on the statute books a far eastern 
policy in this regard which was made by the President 
and the Congress—the provision in the Independence Act request- 
ing the President to take steps toward a treaty for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Philippines “at the earliest possible date.” President 
Roosevelt approved the Independence Act in 1934. 

Professor Coons’ article indicates his concern about our far 
eastern policy: “Naval policy determination should follow for- 
eign policy formulation, although it appears this is not the case 
now.” And, “Our present naval policy as implying our intention 
to do more beyond our own shores than we ought to do or may 
really desire to do needs reconstruction.” Professor Coons ad- 
vises our avoidance of building up any expectancy of a protec- 
torate for the Philippines. “Let them go, but under the protec- 
tion of a broad neutralization agreement.” 

Dr. Martin says that the Roosevelt administration has in a 
gense retreated from our traditional far eastern policies and from 
Hoover’s position. While Dr. Martin apparently yearns for th 
old system of the primacy of the western powers in eastern Asia, 
his illuminating and convincing views are those he so well ex- 
presses in closing his valuable paper: “It would be idle to con- 
tend that the policies of the can be restored in their 
totality.” And, “A recognition of the changed scene, of the posi- 
tion of Japan, and of her reasonable demands is absolutely essen- 
tial to any restoration of tranquillity in the Far East.” Also, 
“Some means of peaceful change must be provided which will 
make possible the realization of the aims of Japan, without resort 
to war.” 

These discussions about the political, economic, and racial fea- 
tures of nations are extremely interesting to me—after taking part 
in wars on three continents. However, few of the learned writers 
seem to study the maps (and the globe and the Great Circle maps 
as the only satisfactory representations of the earth’s surface) as 


much as I have been obliged to do. The relative positions of- 
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countries, of the streams and the mountains, the configuration of 
the coast lines, and so on, greatly affect the relations of peoples. 

Let us consider what Dr. Martin aptly calls the "changed scene”, 
the vast changes. Dewey's guns at Manila announced the advent 
of the American Colossus; at that time such an arrival was 
enough to make all western Pacific countries tremble. Now Japan 
has one of the world’s major battle fleets and a great field army. 
Yet it is now Japan's turn to tremble. The reentry of Russia 
on the scene on a scale of power never dreamed of by Czarist 
Russia gravely menaces Nippon. The improved Russian railways, 
the great number of soldiers in east Siberia, the many submarines 
and a number of small cruisers, the concrete forts, and the air 
fleets are known. Russia is in a position from which she can 
march to the south from her Lake Baikal base and flank Japan's 
Manchurian position. In fact, the “lie of the land“ the con- 
figuration of the coast lines—gives Japan a hard struggle to con- 
tinue as a first-class power. This is because by their physical 
locations and situations Russia and China inevitably and con- 
tinuously threaten Japan in a strategic way. Also, the improve- 
ments in war engines add to the danger of Japan—the new type 
of undersea craft and the doubling in 4 years of the capacity, 
range, and speed of the great air bombers. Japan has many suit- 
able outlying sea bases from which she can send her land-base 
bombers to attack such forts as might be erected at Guam or 
Manila. Land-based bombers are much heavier than those car- 
ried by fleets. Japan’s position and the location of the land areas 
in the west Pacific—taken with the vastness of that sea—render 
Japan practically invulnerable from attack from the sea by an 
American or a European country. Japan’s peril is at the north. 

How can Japan carry out the great schemes to the south and 
southwest that some of her jingoes write of, when she must keep 
her face to the north—toward the great Soviet Bear? How can 
Japan swoop down on California, as some of our alarmists fear? 
A Japanese fleet cannot attack our fleet at Honolulu or on the 
California coast—the distances are too great. A modern fleet can 
operate but 2,500 miles from its base—then back for repairs, ammu- 
nition, and fuel. How may we send to Japan the armada some 
of our jingoes talk of? The fleet would need 900 merchant ships as 
auxiliaries while the Army would require 3,000 additional merchant 
vessels. We have 488 merchant ships in all our foreign trade. 

It is a mystery to me that we continue to spend such vast 
sums creating fleets and an Army which by the types of organiza- 
tion and location are more suited for a great mass overseas in- 
vasion of some other country than for the defense of our own 
borders and coasts and for controlling that part of the seas ad- 
jacent to—in the vicinity of—our seacoasts. Why many talk of 
our sending an expedition 7,000 miles over the Pacific to fight 
Japan in order to protect the territorial integrity of China and 
to safeguard the territorial integrity of the large parts of China 
which France and Britain took from the Chinese by force of arms, 
is to me another mystery. Certainly 400,000,000 Chinese can 
defend China against some 70,000,000 Japanese—if the people of 
China possess the character and the desire to defend their land. 
Britain and France might aid the Chinese by military force, or 
perhaps better by returning to China the territory these western 
nations took from China. 

The general accusation against Japan is that she violates the 
Nine Power Treaty for the territorial integrity of China. The 
Nine Power Treaty was defective at its signature; it was made to 
last indefinitely and without provisions for its revision as condi- 
tions altered; the great eastern power—Russia—was not asked to 
the conference; no conference was called to amend or extend the 
treaty when Russia emerged as a great power or when Russia 
joined the League—so that while Japan has been bound as to her 
fleet and as to the territory on the mainland of Asia, Russia has 
been left free. 

The United States should withdraw from the Philippines and 
from the Orient. We have no territory in Asia proper and no 
political interests at all in Asia. The United States is not the 
guardian of Asiatic morals. We are not going to interfere in 
Asiatic affairs. The future of eastern Asia will inevitably be 
settled by the people who live there—by Japanese, Chinese, and 
Russians. At best Congress can build at Manila only an exposed 
salient: not a base—because Japan or her mandated islands lie 
between the United States and Manila—squarely across both the 
routes to the Far East. An additional great American fleet and a 
field army of American soldiers would have fo be stationed at 
Manila (at most colossal cost) to guard such a far-off salient. We 
have excellent outposts which enable us to control the parts of 
the Pacific Ocean essential to our defense—the Aleutian Islands, 
the Hawaiians, and the Panama Canal Zone and adjacent islands, 


Promotions in the Navy and Marine Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 
Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, after several years of intensive 


study, I have introduced a bill to provide a completely 
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reformed promotion system for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

It is radically different from the existing system, and, 
while retaining the desirable features of the selection prin- 
ciple, it eliminates the morale-destroying, wasteful, and 
expensive system in effect today. It provides both an oppor- 
tunity for recognition and accelerated advancement for out- 
standing ability and merit and the constant weeding out of 
the unfit. It does assure to the competent officer an unin- 
terrupted career in the Navy, yet it does not compel the 
retention of unsatisfactory officers, nor does it hold back the 
exceptional officer, which is the evil of the straight seniority 
promotion system. 

This bill proceeds upon the basis that all groups of people 
are divided into three categories. There are a few who 
show up as outstanding, and a small percentage who turn 
out to be so far below average as to be unfit. The balance— 
which is the large majority of us, are roughly speaking, the 
average. 

There is a great problem of personnel in the Navy due to 
the fact that there are a much larger number of junior 
officers required to man the fleet than there are senior 
officers. Therefore to provide an even flow of promotion, 
prevent stagnation, and keep officers in the proper age for 
their grade, drastic selection was adopted. Large numbers 
of young men are educated at the Naval Academy, com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy and then after about 14 
years’ service are forced out, still in large numbers, because 
of a sharp decline in the number of officers needed in the 
next higher grades after that promotion period. 

This results in a very costly system of putting large num- 
bers of perfectly competent officers on the retired list at a 
time when the Government has its largest investment in 
them. Thus, potentially many years of valuable service is 
lost to the Navy by retiring these officers in great numbers. 

No one contends that the majority of officers retired for 
failure to be selected are incompetent. It is merely that the 
present system provides more junior officers than there are 
places for them in the higher grades. 

The new bill corrects that situation by commissioning only 

the number of graduates at Annapolis each year who will be 
needed to fill, in the normal course, the higher ranks, allow- 
ing for normal attrition and the forced elimination of the 
unfit. 
The balance of each class will be commissioned in the 
Reserve, with an opportunity for up to 14 years’ assignment 
to active duty in order to provide the required number of 
junior officers but without permanently burdening the re- 
tired list of the Navy after they have served in the junior 
grades. As an inducement to the graduates of the Naval 
Academy who do not get commissions in the Regular Navy 
to accept this active duty, a bonus of 2 years’ pay will be 
granted at the conclusion of 14 years’ duty. 

This will also provide an excellent procurement source for 
well-trained Reserve officers who will be invaluable to the 
Navy in event of an emergency. 

These officers will leave active service in their early thir- 
ties, with a splendid education at Government expense, a 
considerable experience of a most valuable nature, and a 
substantial lump sum of money with which to establish 
themselves in business or become adjusted into the business 
world. 

They will not leave the Navy soured and feeling frustrated 
in life and defeated before they even start an attempt to 
readjust their lives. They will know in advance that they 
are going into civil life and exactly when. They will be in 
a position to prepare themselves mentally and professionally 
for that transition. Their whole outlook will not be warped 
and their self-confidence destroyed by the feeling that they 
are failures because they appeared to fail in the Navy. They 
will not be Navy cast-outs. 

Those who, on the other hand, are commissioned in the 
Navy will be placed upon a 7-year probationary period. 
Unsatisfactory officers will be at any time during 
that period. 
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A readjustment of the seniority list will be made when 
the commissions are made permanent at the end of the 
7-year probationary period. This will be based upon written 
examinations, fitness reports, and service reputation, the 
final determination to be made by a board at that time. 

Thereafter competent, satisfactory officers will be assured 
of a permanent career in the Navy, with advancement in 
rank and pay upon a definite, known basis. 

Ensigns will be promoted to lieutenant, junior grade, in 
3 years; and from lieutenant, junior grade, to lieutenant 
in 4 years. 

From lieutenant on through and incluring rear admiral, 
officers will be advanced in grade every 7 years. 

Ten percent of the number to be advanced each year will 
be by selection from among all officers in the next lower 
grade, regardless of length of service in that grade. 

From each group that reaches 7 years in grade a small 
percentage will be eliminated. This percentage is flexible 
and is reduced for each advancing grade, being not less than 
5 percent nor more than 10 percent in the grade of lieu- 
tenant, down to not less than 2 percent and not more than 
4 percent in the grade of captain. 

There will be every incentive for an officer to put forth 
his best effort at all times, as there will always be an op- 
portunity for unusual ability to be recognized by accelerated 
promotion. This system will actually encourage and put a 
premium upon initiative and energy. 

The present system, while intended to do that, has had 
the reverse effect. For fear of making a mistake which may 
cost an officer his career, the tendency has been to merely 
hew to the line, avoid mistakes, and endeavor to satisfy and 
please superior officers who may sit upon the selection 
boards. 

Actually, the present system puts a premium upon regi- 
mented mediocrity. It has suppressed originality, initiative, 
and the expression of progressive thought upon the part of 
individual officers. 

The new bill removes the causes that have led officers 
to suppress their initiative, for under this bill, even if an 
idea or effort is not successful, the officer is in no danger 
of sacrificing his career for having tried. Only unfit and 
incompetent officers are in danger of being eliminated. An 
officer with outstanding ability will not be afraid to have 
his abilities come to light for fear of incurring jealousy 
around him, nor will he be afraid to try new ideas for fear 
of incurring the displeasure of members of selection boards, 
with the penalty in such cases an end to his career. 

An officer, successful in demonstrating exceptional quali- 
ties of leadership and outstanding ability, will be promoted 
as rapidly as his abilities will warrant. 

This will stimulate the best in all officers, bring about the 
highest kind of morale, and give the Navy its greatest degree ' 
of efficiency. 

The bill will assure an even flow of promotion, prevent 
“humps”, and keep officers in the proper grade for age. 
The promotions will continue in an unbroken flow right on 
through to the top. There will be no more blocking of the 
flow at flag rank. Rear admirals who are not selected to 
the grade of vice admiral or admiral, after 7 years as rear 
admirals, will be retired, thereby speeding up the flow into 
flag ranks. The rank of vice admiral and admiral will be- 
come permanent instead of temporary, as at present, but 
when a vice admiral or admiral has finished his sea com- 
mand he, too, will be retired, unless appointed as Chief of 
Naval Operations or chairman of the General Board. 

In the case of the Marine Corps, officers in the grade of 
brigadier general or major general will be retired after 7 
years as a general officer unless appointed major general 
commandant or Commander of the Fleet Marine Force. 

All officers before advancement in rank, whether by sen- 
jority or selection, will first be examined by a medical board, 
and, if found physically unfit for the advancement, will be 
placed upon the retired list in the next higher grade. 

Officers eliminated as unfit, if in the grade of lieutenant 


commander or below, will be honorably discharged with a 
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lump-sum payment equal to 2 years’ pay. If such officers are 
commanders or above, they will be placed upon the retired list 
at 2% percent of their pay multiplied by the number of years 
of service. 

This bill, in addition to bolstering morale in the Navy, will 
result in a very material economy by relieving the retired list 
of the mounting burden which seriously endangers the whole 
retirement system. 

While this bill undoubtedly will need revision and refine- 
ment as to details, I firmly believe that it offers a vastly im- 
proved foundation for a better promotion system in the Navy. 


Dedication of Montfaucon Battle Monument in 
France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
| Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of August 3, 1937, entitled 
“A Symbol of Courage and of Peace.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 3, 1937] 
A SYMBOL OF COURAGE AND OF PEACE 


The granite column at Montfaucon, France, dedicated with stir- 
ring ceremony on Sunday as a monument to peace, is an enduring 
tribute to American valor in battle, particularly to the courage of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania soldiers of the Seventy-ninth Divi- 
sion, who achieved the capture of a strategic height which the 
enemy had held for 4 years against repeated attacks. 
Ot this great victory Louis Madelin, French historian of the 
World War, writes: “Our Allies had achieved a grand success. 
! They had taken Montfaucon, that eagle’s nest imp lee . 
To have taken Montfaucon was a magnificent exploit, new proof 
cot the bravery of the American soldier.” 

Pennsylvania may well be proud of the glorious record of its 
sons in a struggle which General , in his address on 
Sunday, called one of the deciding battles of the World War.” 
There is no question that the Meuse-Argonne campaign, which 
began with the capture of Montfaucon on September 26-27, 1918, 

Land in which Pennsylvania’s Twenty-eighth Division, in addition 
to the Seventy-ninth, won renown, was a decisive factor in the 
, ending of the war on November 11. 

Among the units of whose gallantry under fire the majestic 
pillar at Montfaucon is an everlasting reminder were the Three 
Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry, “Philadelphia’s own“; the Three 
Hundred and Sixteenth, from rural eastern Pennsylvania; the 
Three Hundred and Fourteenth, from the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region; the Three Hundred and Thirteenth, from Baltimore 
and vicinity; the Three Hundred and Eleventh Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, from eastern Pennsylvania; and the Three Hundred and 
Twelfth machine gunners, from the District of Columbia. Associ- 
ated with these were the Three Hundred and Fourth Engineers, 
from Philadelphia and central Pennsylvania; the Three Hundred 
and Tenth, Three Hundred and Eleventh, and Three Hundred and 

Twelfth Artillery units; the Three Hundred and Fourth Supply 
Train, Ammunition Train, Field Signal Battalion, and Trench 
Mortar Battery. 

General Pershing said in his speech at the Montfaucon exer- 
cises, “It is difficult for our people at home to picture to them- 
selyes what took place upon the now smiling hillsides that sur- 
round this monument.” But the Pennsylvania veterans who were 
there on September 26, 1918, know what took place. They remem- 
ber the terrific artillery bombardment as they pushed forward. 
They remember the deadly machine-gun nests. They remember 
that almost every bush seemed to hide snipers. They remember 
their comrades who did not live to enter the town of Montfaucon, 

To Americans at home, moreover, the picture of crosses, “row on 
row“ more than 14,000 of them in the Meuse-Argonne Cemetery 
is sadly familiar. Even they have a good idea of what happened 
on the now smiling hillsides. And they are sternly determined 
that never again shall their sons be sacrificed by thousands in a 
cause that does not concern, primarily, the defense of their country. 
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General Pershing knows what happened during those terrible 
weeks in the Meuse-Argonne region. He is convinced that “the 
last war brought no profit to anyone, but left many questions un- 
settled. They cannot be settled by war. * Hatred and 
suspicion still exist and armaments at enormous cost continue to 
grow.” 

A ruinous war is devastating Spain. Japan has once more car- 
ried its imperious aggression to China. The thunder of rearma- 
ment echoes throughout Europe, so that even the United States, 
intent only upon defense and repeatedly offering its support to 
peace efforts everywhere, must maintain a navy second to none in 
order to face the challenge of the war makers. 

Is humanity never to learn the lesson that war brings nothing 
but hardship, suffering, sorrow, and vastly increased troubles in 
its train? Will warlike nations never realize that such monuments 
as that at Montfaucon are not mere memorials but warnings of 
disaster? 

President Roosevelt, speaking across the airways to the great 
throng in France, expressed a fundamental truth in pleading for 
devotion to the democratic ideal. “That ideal”, he said, “to which 
both nations (France and the United States) bear faithful witness, 
is the ideal of freedom under democracy—liberty attained by gov- 
ernment founded in democratic institutions.” 

The growth of the democratic ideal is, conceivably, the one and 
only cure for the scourge of war. Is there, in the troubled world 
of today, a democratic nation carrying on aggressive warfare or 
threatening aggression? There is none. It remains for demo- 
cratic nations to hold fast to their ideal of freedom, They are the 
hope of humanity. 

The monument at Montfaucon is more than a memorial to the 
heroic dead, more than a tribute to glowing courage. It represents 
a pledge by two great nations in defense of democratic principles. 
On a historic battlefield, it is a symbol of peace. 


Partition of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


MEMORANDUM BY AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMITTEE FOR 
PALESTINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a mem- 
orandum dealing with the partition of Palestine. The 
memorandum is sent to me by Mr. Robert Szold, whom I 
know, and comes from the American Economic Committee’ 
for Palestine. 


There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE, 
New York, N. F., July 30, 1937. 
The attached memorandum, which sets forth some of the argu- 
ments against the scheme for the partition of Palestine, is sent to 
you at the request of Mr. Robert Szold. 


[Memorandum] 
JULY 20, 1937. 
MEMORANDUM ON PARTITION OF PALESTINE 


The British Government has apparently conceded that the con- 
sent both of the League of Nations and of the United States is 
necessary. The plan of partition involves frank abandonment of 
the mandate. The royal commission official summary states “the 
mandate for Palestine should terminate.” Paragraph 4 of the’ 
statement for policy of July 7 by His Majesty’s Government states 
that His Majesty’s Government propose to take steps having re- 
gard to their existing obligations under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and other international instruments. The royal com- 
mission official summary referring to the holy places states that 
the trust “will only terminate if and when the League of Nations 
ni United States desire it to do so.” (Ch. XXII 2, The Holy 

The rights of the United States result from the common vic- 
tory in the great war by the allied and associated powers. After 
the war the United States asserted a right to a voice in all de- 
terminations affecting the disposition of the territory severed 
from Germany and Turkey. This right was vigorously main- 
tained, not only with reference to Palestine but also with refer- 
ence to German cables and Yap and other mandated territories, 
The Department of State asserted that United States’ consent 
was essential to the validity of the disposition of the conquered 
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territory. The American contentions of right were conceded by 
the Council of the League on March 20, 1921; were conceded by 
Japan and were conceded by Great Britain. 

That the consent of the United States is requisite to the valid- 
ity of disposition of territory severed from Turkey is thoroughly 
established as a principle of international law. 

On this basis, the treaty with Great Britain of 1924 was made. 
Article 1 of that treaty expressly provides for United States’ con- 
sent to British administration in Palestine “pursuant to the 
mandate.” The British desired that United States use the word 
“concur.” The State Department maintained that this was in- 
sufficient, that “consent” was necessary. Similarly the British 
desired to furnish the United States with merely a copy of their 
annual report to the League, The United States insisted that its 
rights were equal with the members of the League. A copy was 
insufficient. As accountability to the League was evidenced by 
furnishing the League with an annual report, so accountability 
to the United States had to be evidenced by a duplicate account- 
ing in an annual report to the United States. And article 4 of 
the treaty so provides. 

The consent which the United States gave was a limited one. 
Consent was to British administration “pursuant to the mandate.” 
An express requirement in the 1924 treaty that United States 
consent be obtained for an alteration or termination of the man- 
date was therefore unnecessary. But this was expressly provided 
in article 7, the concluding article of the 1924 treaty. This article 
provides that nothing contained in the treaty shall be affected by 
any modification of the mandate, unless such modification shall 
have been assented to by the United States. If Great Britain 
now desires to terminate the mandate, United States’ consent is 
vitally necessary, just as it was when Britain assumed jurisdiction, 

The parties have always acted on this basis. In the case of 
Transjordan, the British agreed that under article 7 of the treaty 
no change would be made in conflict with the mandate or the 
treaty without the consent of the United States. When the Iraq 
Mandate was terminated in 1932, the United States asserted a 
right to a voice in the determination of subsequent conditions. 
That claim was rested on the principle established in 1931 “that 
the approval of the United States is essential to the validity of 
any determination which may be reached mandated ter- 
ritory.“ For the modification of the Belgian East African Man- 
date in 1924, involving a boundary change, the consent of the 
United States was sought and obtained. 

Termination of the mandate involves a disposition of conquered 
territory, and the consent of the United States is requisite. 

The United States has every reason to interpose in the present 
situation. Not only is a treaty right involved, not only are there 
4,000,000 Jews in the United States who have on the faith of the 
British mandate invested and contributed over $80,000,000; and 
American nationals have acquired large property interests in the 
Palestine Potash Co., the Palestine Electric Co., the Palestine 
Economic Corporation, in large purchases of land, and other vested 
rights; and some 12,000 American nationals have gone to Palestine 
to live; and the trade of the United States with Palestine has sub- 
stantially increased due to the development of the Jewish National 
Home; but also the entire principle of the mandate system, one 
of the great principles resulting from the World War, is at stake. 

America had much to do with the establishment of the man- 
dates’ principle. It was consistent with American interest to 
lower economic barriers, to provide equal access to unexploited 
sources of raw materials. The mandates’ system was designed to 
relieve population pressure. And by removing as ground for 
future wars the prospect of annexation of conquered territory, 
it was a principle designed to promote world peace. 

Furthermore, as General Smuts has said, one of the few great 
contributions to international justice which resulted from the 
World War was the recognition of right to Jewish national 
existence. Thereby was the centuries-long injustice to the Jew 
to be in some degree remedied. 

The existence of the Jewish National Home is at stake. The 
issue comes at a time particularly critical for the Jews of eastern 
Europe. At no time has persecution of Jews in Germany and in 
other European states been more inhumane than at the present 
time. At no time has the need, on pure humanitarian grounds, 
been more urgent. The plight of the Jews should awaken a 
responsive chord in the hearts of statesmen who have power to 
influence international affairs and the course of history. 

Intervention by this Government on behalf of Jews has been 
not unfamiliar since 1840. State papers on the subject have been 
addressed to the Governments of Rumania and Russia in the 
past. Particularly in the case of the Jewish National Home has 
the sympathy of the United States been made manifest. The 
Balfour Declaration was not a unilateral statement. It was an 
international obligation which the Royal Commission itself ob- 
served “had been submitted to President Wilson and had been 
approved by him before its publication.” The United States Con- 
gress endorsed it by joint resolution in 1922. 

The proposal for partition of Palestine is arbitrary and unjust. 

The Royal Commission was appointed to determine if Arabs 
or Jews had any legitimate grievances under the mandate. It 
was a British commission appointed by the British Government 
to inquire into a British administration. To recommend aboli- 
tion of the mandate itself was beyond the terms of reference. 
This is a matter for the League of Nations and the United States, 
a matter which involves broad policy embodied in international 
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agreements. The public notice was plain and clear that no such 
issue would be considered. A fundamental issue was determined 
without opportunity for hearing of the parties. 

The proposed plan for partition is based on the assumption that 
it will solve the problem of irreconcilable Jewish and Arab aspi- 
rations, and will bring permanent peace. The assumption is un- 
warranted. Bitterness will be accentuated. The Royal Commis- 
sion states that some 225,000 Arabs will remain in Jewish terri- 
tory, in addition to the Arabs in Haifa, Acre, Safed, and Tiberias. 
If Arabs are now discontented, will they be more contented sub- 
ject to Jewish domination in the new so-called state? The Royal 
Commission suggests that the Arabs in the Jewish part must be 
removed. There is no way in which this may be compelled. 
Moreover, five-sixths of the land in the Jewish part belongs to 
Arabs—5,000,000 dunams out of 6,000,000. Will it promote peace 
if the new Jewish state expropriates this land, as the Royal 
Commission suggests? S Arabs from nearby states will 
come to the new Jewish state. In the 1 ture of the new Jew- 
ish state, it is unthinkable that Arabs be excluded. It is not 
difficult to imagine the resulting friction. The corridor proposed 
by the Royal Commission (several states in Central Europe have 
no access to the sea) will be a constant source of irritation. 

The plan of partition involves many arbitrary features unjust 
to the Jews. The pro frontier is no natural boundary; it 
follows no river, no range of mountains; it will be almost impos- 
sible to defend. The hydroelectric development of the Palestine 
Electric Corporation is excluded. Palestine potash works at the 
Dead Sea is excluded. There are substantial American investments 
in these enterprises, which deal with the principal natural re- 
sources. Some of the oldest Jewish settlements, south of the 
Sea of Galilee are excluded. The large tract to the south of 
Jerusalem, the Negeb or Beersheba District, only sparsely inhab- 
ited, is excluded. Some 125,000 Jews living principally in Jerusa- 
lem and Haifa are excluded. The Jewish state is to include some 
2,300 square miles, whereas the Arab Kingdom, including Trans- 
jordan, will include 42,000 square miles. And the Royal Com- 
mission suggests that the new Jewish so-called state shall sub- 
vention the Arab Kingdom. 

Partition of Palestine will impose artificial political and customs 
barriers upon the free movement of persons and trade, and split 
up organic economic units. The artificial amputation of Trans- 
Jordan from Cis-Jordan has already created most unfortunate eco- 
nomic and political consequences. The further split of Palestine 
will aggravate the difficulties. The 400,000 Jews and 900,000 Arabs 
of present Palestine make up its internal market. The internal 
market of the new Jewish state will be reduced to 630,000 persons, 
about half Jews and half Arabs. The shock to Jewish confidence 
will restrict the flow of Jewish capital. Two principal urban 
centers, Jerusalem and Haifa, will be under control of the British 
and thus foreign markets with reference to disposal of Jewish and 
Arab agricultural and industrial goods. 

The proposed plan of partition is unfeasible. 

Customs duties and various types of urban taxation constitute 
approximately 87 percent of the total income of the Palestine Gov- 
ernment derived from taxation. For the fiscal year 1935-36 the 
total income or the Government from those sources was £P4,097,- 
126. Of this sum approximately £P513,466 was derived from 
taxes levied upon the country’s agricultural economy (rural areas). 
Exclusive of Tel-Aviv and Jaffa, all of the major urban centers, 
including Haifa, Palestme's main port of entry, will be controlled 
by the British. The lion’s share of government revenue will there- 
fore be concentrated in British hands, and the proposed Jewish 
and Arab states correspondingly restricted. 

Partition must result in further conflicts over water resources. 
The water of Palestine, like the soil of Palestine, constitute an 
indivisible economic unit. No partition plan can work out equi- 
tably for both of the proposed new states. 

Partition will deprive both the Jewish and Arab states of and 
turn over to the British most of the income from the tourist indus- 
try. Haifa, the port of entry, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, Jeru- 
salem, and Bethlehem are all reserved to the British. 

The new Jewish state will be so small that the tax burden in 
order to support the paraphernalia of government would be ex- 
tremely burdensome, particularly if subvention to the Arab King- 
dom is necessary. The new states will be compelled to set up mili- 
tary establishments. For the fiscal year 1935-36 the Palestine Gov- 
ernment expended over £171,000 on the regular maintenance of 
the Transjordan frontier force (a police, not military, unit), com- 
prising 1,050 men. On this basis the Jewish state alone, maintaining 
a combined military and police force of, say, 10,000 men, would be 
put to an annual cost of $10,000,000 without taking into account 
the cost of military equipment. In addition, each of the three new 
governments will be required to set up separate sets of government 
machinery. 

To end the mandate means to end the principle that Jews may 
immigrate to Palestine “as of right”, a principle established in the 
mandate. The noble attempt to solve the Jewish problem is aban- 
doned, and it is proposed to limit the territory into which Jews may 
go to a tragically restricted area. 

The area of the proposed Jewish state is approximately that of 
Delaware. The density of population of Delaware is approximately 
100 per square mile. That of the proposed Jewish state is already 
271 per square mile, 

The spiritual driving power behind the creation of a Jewish 
national home is the consciousness on the part of those who are 
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building it that this home would solve the age-long Jewish prob- 
lem. With a constricted, stratified area, this spiritual driving 
power will disappear. The Jews in Palestine will be sure of the 
futility of solving the Jewish problem and will relapse into the 
vested position of merely looking out for their own well-being. 
In the official summary, chapter IV, paragraph 7, the Royal 
Commission states that the general uncertainty of the ultimate 
intentions of the mandatory power has aggravated the situation 
and “made it possible for the Arabs to interpret the conciliatory 
policy of the Palestine Government and the sympathetic attitude 
of some of its officials as showing that the British ee 
e 


A whole-hearted determined effort by the mandatory to carry out 
the mandate should be made before irrevocable partition is car- 
ried through and Arabs and Jews permanently divided. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission, in reporting in 1930 to 
the Council of the League, seventeenth extraordinary session, ad- 
verted to the ill effects of “the inaction, or, at any rate, the partial 
inaction, of the Palestine Government” and to the difficult task 
of the mandatory, and added: “To this difficulty, which cannot 
have escaped the British authors of the Balfour declaration or 
the framers of the mandate, the Commission only refers here in 
order to record its satisfaction that the mandatory power does 
not consider it insuperable.” 


An Unwelcome Crop—The Tax Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the broad fields of green 
corn in the Mississippi and Illinois Valleys are evidence of 
Nature’s bounty and give promise of great abundance. The 
threshing rigs operating in the Southwest, the Northwest, 
and the Central States in fields that are generously dotted 
with shocks of wheat and oats are further testimony to the 
kindliness of Nature and promise even greater abundance. 
But there is one field in which there is not only an estab- 
lished abundance but promise of even greater abundance. 
It is a most unwelcome abundance. I refer to the harvest 
that is about to begin in the field of taxes. 

The State legislatures have completed their labors for 
1937. They have been besieged with demands for new legis- 
lation to meet the needs and desires of the times, and with 
demands for the expansion of governmental activities and 
functions. For government to function in new or enlarged 
fields of activity requires money. That money, when once 
appropriated to such purposes can be provided by new taxes, 
increased taxes, expanded taxes, or by borrowing. Borrow- 
ing has been a common practice with all subdivisions of 
government and cannot go on forever. Borrowings are 
after all but postponed taxes, and thus the State legislatures 
have broken the ice of heavier taxes and pointed the direc- 
tion that will be taken in meeting the increased fiscal needs 
of next year. 

Two things stand out in the new tax pattern of the States. 
The first is the very definite increase of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation. A former Secretary of the Treasury once 
drew the distinction between direct and indirect taxation by 
stating that the first was like a hold-up in broad daylight 
whereas the second was like going through a man’s pants 
while he was asleep. There is a most noticeable tendency 
toward the latter form of taxation as indicated by the tax 
measures enacted by the 1937 legislatures. 

The second noteworthy fact is that more and more the 
States and the Federal Government are speeding up the 
race to see which will get at the taxpayer first. The States 
on the one hand and the Federal Government on the other 
are trying to outdo each other in the matter of putting the 
largest spigot in the tax barrel, and as that barrel drains, 
à genuine fight between these two sovereignties is inevitable. 
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The outcome, however, will hold small comfort for the tax- 
payer because it will be little more than a squabble over the 
division of the spoils. In fact, it may be only bad news for 
the taxpayer because an effort to compromise on certain 
flelds of taxation to be tapped by the States and other ex- 
clusive areas for the Federal Government may result in the 
unearthing of still other sources of taxes to keep the wheel 
of government moving. 

An examination of but a portion of the tax harvest of 
1937 discloses a singular unanimity in increasing or expand- 
ing taxes. In the field of personal-income taxation, 10 
States have provided increases, 2 have effected moderate 
decreases, and 2 other States have maintained existing 
schedules. Of note are the changes in Iowa law, which levy 
an income tax on nonresidents on income derived in the 
State; North Carolina will now levy a tax of 7 percent on all 
incomes in excess of $10,000; and North Dakota, where the 
new rates will run from 1 to 15 percent. 

In the field of corporate income taxation, eight States 
have enacted or increased such taxes, and one State has 
made a very slight reduction. 

Sales taxes seem to be all the rage. They are now vari- 
ously designated as sales taxes, gross receipts taxes, or gross 
income taxes. Eighteen of the States have increased or 
extended this source of revenue, and only one has provided 
a reduction. Since the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States with respect to “use” taxes, many States 
are following that decision and imposing use taxes to pre- 
vent avoidance of the sales tax by out-of-the-State pur- 
chases. Twenty-three States now have this variety of tax 
and if the experience of the State of Iowa is any criterion 
where the gross receipts tax has been continued indefinitely 
there is now rich prospect that these taxes have lost their 
emergency character and are going on a permanent foot- 
ing. It is but testimony to the inevitable transformation of 
emergency taxes into permanent revenues. 

Chain-store taxes are on the march. Twenty-three States 
now impose such taxes. Five States have increased them in 
1937. Maine repealed its chain-store tax and California 
voters rejected such a tax on a referendum vote. Georgia’s 
tax is novel, in that it includes mail-order houses and im- 
poses a tax of $2,000 on the first mail-order house store, $4,000 
on the second, $6,000 on the third, $8,000 on the fourth, and 
$10,000 for each store in excess of four. Montana now im- 
poses a tax of $200 on each chain store in excess of five, and 
$37.50 on each chain lumber yard and filling station in excess 
of five. Tennessee, oddly enough, taxes each chain store in 
excess of one on the basis of $3 per 100 square feet of floor 
space. If the experience in this field of taxation parallels 
that in other fields of revenue, it will mean that these chain- 
store rates will be increased from year to year. 

Tobacco and cigarette taxes continue to be popular with 
legislatures. Seven States have extended such taxes, one 
has altered its tax slightly, and two have made reductions. 

In spite of the contention made by those who believe that 
taxation of liquor should be the exclusive domain of the 
Federal Government, the tendency of States is to increase 
rather than reduce gallonage taxes on wine, beer, and liquor. 
Ten States have provided increases in some form on one or 
more varieties of beverages and four have made reductions. 
Maine now provides a tax of $2.08 on each gallon of liquor 
and 50 cents on each gallon of wine sold by the State liquor 
commission. In addition, a temporary 10-percent sales tax 
has been imposed. Liquor appears to be free game for 
every taxing body, but the fact remains that the consumer 
pays the bill. 

Twelve States have increased or expanded their gasoline 
taxes and only two have enacted modifications that slightly 
lower such taxes. California now imposes a tax of 3 cents 
per gallon on Diesel fuel and this may be but the forerunner 
of like taxes in other States in view of the increasing pop- 
ularity of the Diesel engine. 

There has been a general increase in taxes on utilities, 
and, in the case of Vermont, the State now taxes the power 
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of municipal plants. An expansion of this idea in States 
having many municipally owned power and water plants 
presents interesting possibilities. 

The growth of the tax exemptions presents many possi- 
bilities. Many new tax laws now provide homestead exemp- 
tions ranging from $1,000 in Maine to $5,000 in South Da- 
kota. North Dakota exempts mining and drilling equip- 
ment for a year, ostensibly as a bid for such operations. 
Mississippi now authorizes municipalities to acquire land for 
the purpose of encouraging industrial enterprises and per- 
mits tax exemptions to such enterprises. Delaware now ex- 
empts the real property of motion-picture studios for 15 
years, apparently as an invitation to the movie producers 
to move to that State. It must be apparent to everybody 
that as certain classes of property are exempted from tax- 
ation and revenue needs continue to increase, this loss in 
taxes must be offset by an increased rate of taxes on the 
nonexempt property. This affords ample evidence of how 
muddled our tax system really is and what a great outcry 
it will some day provoke as the burdens of taxation become 
more manifest to the taxpayers. We are witnessing but the 
beginning of bigger, better, and more burdensome taxation 
that may some day alter the whole pattern of our economic 
existence. During the World War I was much intrigued 
by the two-wheeled wagons in France on which the French 
wine growers hauled huge casks of wine. A single horse 
furnished the motive power and it appeared to be a most 
archaic contrivance. I learned on inquiry that these wagons 
were popularized by the imposition of a national wheel tax 
at so much per wheel. The more wheels, the higher the tax. 
The French peasant therefore met the situation with a two- 
wheeled wagon on which he could balance several tons of 
produce. Two-wheeled wagons in turn, required only nar- 
row country roads. I wonder by what economic divergence 
we shall meet the increasing burdens of taxing. 

Turning to the National Legislature, Congress has decreed 
an extension of the nuisance taxes for another 2-year pe- 
riod. This includes taxes on furs, gasoline, oil, gum, fire- 
arms, cameras, electric refrigerators, and a host of other 
items. This, too, constitutes a five-hundred-million-dollar 
tribute to the theory of indirect taxes. The Budget is still 
out of balance, the national debt continues to increase, the 
danger of inflation is already manifest in rising commodity 
prices, and the day of reckoning is approaching. 

The abundant corn crop might be left unhusked 
the stalk and the abundant wheat crop might be left to 
rot in the shock, but the abundant tax crop—well, since 
the appropriations have been made, it will be self-harvest- 
ing unless we want to borrow our way out of debt. 

This unusual tendency toward heavier taxes in the field 
of indirect taxation only serves to slow up the process of 
making the public tax-conscious and postpones the day of 
reckoning in the revenue field. It is high time that the 
whole tax structure for both the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments be recast in the interest of adequacy, simplicity, 
directness, and stability of revenues. 


The Tydings-Miller Fair-Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRA WALTON DREW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Record a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States by one of my 
constituents, Mr. B. F. Maurer, of Philadelphia. Mr. Maurer 
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has for 20 years operated a neighborhood hardware store in 
one of the small communities surrounding the metropolitan 
section of my city. There are thousands of small hardware 
stores similar to his scattered throughout this country. This 
man is not a merchant prince, he is not a business giant, nor 
ishe wealthy. He is one of the people; and, gentlemen, when 
we listen to him, we listen to America. 

Mr. Maurer is not a scribbler of letters. A little sick at 
heart with the desire for fair play and a decent chance, he 
has written to his President. He writes just the way he 
feels, and his letter contains a good deal of common sense 
about the Tydings-Miller fair-trade bill that I would like to 
call to the attention of the experts on legislation who sur- 
round me in this Chamber. 

It is my hope that the fair-trade bill will receive a vote 
during this session of Congress, and it is my intention to 
fully support its passage, unless dangerous or 
amendments are successfully added to it during debate. 

Dran Mr. Presment: When you sto 
Tydings-Miller bill, you took wth Find petite AA e sae 


of small retailers like myself the only h we ever had of making 
a decent living from our business. yore 

I've been operating my little business for more than 20 years, 
and with careful planning and hard work I have only been able to 
eke out a very moderate living for myself and family. 

Cutthroat competition and increased taxation, both Federal and 
State, have made it impossible for small merchants like myself to 
even secure a laborer’s wage from our business. Fly-by-the-night, 
unethical, cutthroat competition have moved into our territory 
and are fooling the public by offering unheard-of low prices on 
standard nationally advertised brands of merchandise which we 
carry, using them only as leaders to get the people into their 
stores and then selling cheap, shoddy merchandise at exorbitant 
prices. In most cases they advertise items of well-known brands 
at a price lower than our cost price. 

The Tydings-Miller bill would have 


Very truly yours, 
B. F. MAURER, 
4345 Main Street, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


William Patrick Connery, Jr. 


— 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM Patrick 
CONNERY, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Speaker, we arrest 
our activities to pay tribute to Congressman WILLIAM PAT- 
RICK CONNERY, Jr., who, well beloved and crowned with the 
most enviable honors that confidence and station can be- 
stow, was taken from us in the midst of the performance of 
his duties at the moment of the highest possibilities of serv- 
ice. It is fitting that we should render the official tribute of 
respect, but the significance of this occasion is far deeper 
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than that. It is the tribute inspired by love of country, as 
laying aside the differences and controversies, which seem 
but trivial in the face of man’s adventures and God’s provi- 
dence, we stand united by the indissoluble bonds of common 
patriotism, knowing well that ungrateful republics cannot 
endure. 

The temples of democracy will be but as vain vestiges of 
a vanished faith if their altar fires are not kept burning by 
the memory of those who have met the supreme test and have 
laid down their lives in heroic fidelity and self-sacrifice. 
Above all, we give the tribute of the deep affection, which 
moves us to speak in tender remembrance of a generous and 
kindly spirit who counted human fellowship more precious 
than all the pomp and circumstance of power. Not only 
those who had the privilege of intimacy but the vast multi- 
tude who bowed in grief at his passing had responded to the 
grace of his gentleness and called him brother and friend as 
well as Congressman. 

Congressman ConNERY was equipped for his task by in- 
heritance and training, which were completely and typically 
American. He was neither helped nor hampered by excep- 
tional environment. He suffered neither from poverty nor 
from riches. His endowment was a keen mind and strong 
body. Alert to opportunity, self-reliant, facile, and warm- 
hearted, he made his own way, owing his successes to his 
tireless persistence and his unquenchable ardor in living. 

He belonged to the aristocracy of the plain people of this 
country. Born in the city of Lynn on August 24, 1888, he 
continued to live there all of his life. He served with the 
One Hundred and First Regiment United States Infantry 
for 19 months during the World War. He was promoted 
from private to regimental color sergeant for meritorious 
service. He achieved distinction in the theatrical and fra- 
ternal world as well as the political world. 

In Congress he soon won a distinguished position. He 
was chairman of the Committee on Labor. He was neither 
eccentric, spectacular, nor censorious. Always quiet in 
manner and unassuming, he could not escape the distinction 
of natural dignity and noble mien. His keen intelligence 
and common sense won for him general confidence and 
esteem while his unfailing friendliness made him nationally 
beloved. 

It is difficult, while still we labor under the sense of per- 
sonal loss to appraise fairly the qualities or to estimate 
justly the character of the departed friend. We are too apt 
at such a time to permit our emotions to color our judg- 
ment and to sway our verdict. 

It is hard to restrain the ardor of friendship in writing 
of so widely gifted and attractive man, but a just apprecia- 
tion should stand upon a foundation of understatement. 

It was Macaulay who said that if one stopped under a 
doorway for a moment with Edmund Burke to escape a 
shower, he would be impressed with the certainty that he 
had met a kindly man. That was true of BILL Connery. 

His charm of manner, his musical voice, his unexcelled 
diction, his general knowledge made him a personality at 
once outstanding, remarkable, and pleasing. 

His vigorous and penetrating mind, always at work, 
gained for him an immense extent and variety of knowl- 
edge. He had the learning of a philosopher, and to that 
learning he added the manners of a gentleman. His com- 
pany was sought by the Members of Congress from all parts 
of the United States—for he was witty with a subtle sense 
of humor and a keen knowledge of proportion. He had an 
inexhaustible sense of discourse, with constant cheerfulness 
and high spirits. 

Suffice it to say that for all of his adult life no great cause 
affecting his city or State has been discussed upon which he 
did not spread the luster of his talents, the spell of his elo- 
quence, and the music of his voice. He was a strong parti- 
san, but never permitted his loyalty to his party to inter- 
fere with his duty to his country. He was an aggressive 
advocate, but he always tried to be fair with an opponent, 
even when dealing his most telling blow. He believed in- 
tensely in his own side of an argument, but he was tolerant 
of opposition, and ever ready to applaud in an adversary 
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that ability and character which bespeaks conviction and 
denotes sincerity. He has gone to his reward after having 
fought a good fight. May I now say in closing, as one who 
knew him, who admired his extraordinary talents and un- 
rivaled attainments, that the great outstanding quality in 
his make-up was his intense and ever-present belief in the 
God of his fathers. 

Congressman ConNERY was gifted and blessed above most 
of the men of his day and generation, but above all in that 
simple, childlike faith which was fostered at the knee of 
his mother, and which survived and grew with all the 
triumphs of his great career, and carried him onward into 
the next world with the fervor of a martyr and the cer- 
tainty of one who knows. 

May God, in His mercy, command that his soul be re- 
ceived by the Holy Angels and be conducted to Paradise. 


Federal Social Security Act Versus General 
Welfare Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
permit me to call your attention to the fact that on Febru- 
ary 2, 1937, what is known as the general-welfare act, H. R. 
4199, was introduced by the Honorable CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
of Pennsylvania, and was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration and hearing, which to date has 
not been granted; and while I know this committee has been 
one of the hardest-worked committees this session, I feel 
that there have been enough Members of this House inter- 
ested in a hearing on this bill to justify the honorable gen- 
tlemen of the Ways and Means Committee in giving this 
piece of legislation a hearing at the first possible moment. 

After proper legislative time had elapsed I filed petition 
no. 12, on the Speaker’s desk, and respectfully request every 
Member of this House who is interested in the general wel- 
fare of the old people of this country who are in dire cir- 
cumstances, to sign this petition so that we may have this 
bill, H. R. 4199, brought to the floor for deliberation and 
passage. 

I have the utmost respect and sympathy for what the 
Federal Social Security Act is accomplishing, and give all 
credit to this administration for the first step in the right 
direction; however, it does leave entirely too many of our 
old people without any security in their declining days when 
they need security most, and, Mr. Speaker, at this time I 
would like to insert a comparison of the Federal Social 
Security Act with the proposed general welfare act, H. R. 
4199, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The following was com- 
piled by Mr. George E. West, of Chicago, a certified public 
accountant, and I am sure the Members will find it highly 
educational and a most fair presentation, which leaves food 
for thought, to say the least. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE SECTION—EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1935 


Under the Federal Social Security Act, 40 States have enacted 
State laws to cooperate with the United States Government in 
carrying out the Federal act, under which the United States 
Government pays to each of said States one-half of the old-age 
pension, but never in excess of $15 a month. 

So, Mississippi receives $1.80 from the United States Govern- 
ment, adds $1.80 thereto, and distributes $3.60 a month each to 
its 65-year-old veterans. Just how a Mississippian can provide 
shelter, food, and clothing for himself on $3.60 a month is some- 
thing for which I cannot imagine a workable solution. 

And California receives $15 from the United States Govern- 
ment, adds $20 thereto, and pays $35 a month to its 65-year-old 
veterans. 

At this writing the lowest combined grant for old-age assist- 
ance is $3.60 a month—the highest $35 a month, based on the 


United States Government’s Social Security Act. 
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Annuity section: Effective Jan. 1, 1937. Annuities not payable until Jan. 1, 1942 


Questions Answers, Social Security Act Answers, General Welfare Act 
1. At what age does a person receive the annuity?..| At age 68. kͤũ . At age 60. 
2. What amount does annuitant receive? $10 to $88 a moat, depending on the amount earned and gett ck ve maximum, ote 60 years of age and over, as 
how many years. (See e at question 18.) detailed under questions 4 and 5, 

VVG vey Very large. 
wer 

4. What amount of annuity a month do Ireceive at Each annuitant, regardless of occupation eb eng at 

age 65 if I am VVV sure 
A — — None can in 30 days; and, by new a 5 can 
A maid in a home? None same a month is 
A farmer or farm hand? None Norx.— Certain classes of workers cannot make $ should any 3 
A Government e te None | contributions, or draw annuity. Thus some be not to pay the maximum ties, then the 
A sailor or deck hand. None — of the 60, 000, 000 employables will be be by the number of 
A State, Foniy or or city employee? None registered annuitants, and prorated sr Hence, 
A worker for a charitable nr.. None the Government never have to go into debt to pay 
An Sonae . dentist, None these annuities. 
lawyer, teacher, or other profession? 5 
5. Are all adults eligible for the annuity?__......| No: Less than 50 percent aro eligible.. ----------| Yes; all sre eligible except a few who are not American 


citizens, or occupants of prisons, or of hospitals for the 
TOAS ponent WOO OD TOR ay 


©, Lem 2an reostTo 150 a week, What annuity | $74.50 a month, if you work every working day for the next | Answer, same as under questions 4 and 5. 


will I ge 40 years. 
7. 1 han now 58 and receive $25 a week. What | About $23 a if you work every working day for the R e TEO ESE Each gets monthly 
annuity will I get? VVV $200, maximum, at 


annuity with her. 
8. I will be 65 on Mar. 1, 1937, and earn $200a month. | 1 check for $14, that is all___._._.---._.-.-._-___.__.-_-_.-- e ES RU Ee 
What annuity will I receive? 
9. I will be 57 Jan. 1, 1937, and earn $3,000 a year. | 1 check of $420. That is all. F Do. 
It out of work after Dec. 31, 1940, what annuity | $12,000 at 3 ½ percent equals $420. 


10. If I die before or after reaching age 65, what will | Your estate gets 334 of total wages earned, in one Notit if you die before age 60; after age 60 monthl 
wile receive? ö — that’s SL ba y 


my ve stops at death. But, your wife when 60 or over 
will recelye $200 merini @ month. 
11. When does a person start to receive the annuity?.| After Jan. 1, 1942, when he reaches age 66. About months after th act becomes a Jaw, and Includes 
Nore. But no one reaching age 65 before Jan. 1, 1942, will get the annuity. He will get 34 t of amount * 
earned between Jan. 1, 1087, md Tan 1, 1 Lig! Ed octane procs: He ead lg oa and the date he 
12. H is the 3 75 A 2. percent tax on all business transactions, that 
0 mo! eat on are con- 
5 = employer, until it reaches 3 percent each, and ap- stitutional. 


3 aes of 1 or more. N 
13. What becomes of the fund thus accumulated ?. -] It goes in ee es ot the United States and may be | It ‘General welfare fund” of the U. 8. 
9 Government tax-exempt bonds until Jan. 1, — forthe p „ and ſor no other 


14. FCC VT Paid out in $200 maximum annultles every month to our 


amounts sppropriated; or more r Ae be | civil veterans, to stabilize both business and employ- 
1 Mot Ye os FC 8 a ment, 6 
ive roperty, or income from | No—but you must be retired from occu o~if retire from gainful m 

. become eligible for Should you — seve ian on wo teeter oe 8 ieee of what prop- 
will be collected, and your annuity will not increase | erty or other income you have, upon filing the regular ap- 

1 It comes to you regard- plication. 

W. you own property or other income. 

16. How long after reaching retirement age will the | Insurance-company expectancy gives 3 to 9 years FFF This 
veteran live to enjoy the annuity? 5 be increased, owing to the posses- 
sion resources, which will decrease privation 
and worry, and make it possible to have and pay for the 
services services of doctors, dentists, nurses, etc., to safeguard 
17. Will it do away with income, gift, nuisance, | No—but will in all probability increase taxes....11n_..| Yes—in a few years the operation of the transaction 
relief, dole, and other taxes? tax, it should provide all the money needed for the annui- 


ties, the national debt, and later the normal annual 
expenses of the Federal Government, thereby making 
ble the repeal of all unjust present-day taxes. 
18. How can I tell what my annuity will be? ] The following table will enable you to estimate it ap- maximum a month at age 60 and over. Ges 


y: 4 and 
n ris 


A Monthly annuities 
monthly 
8 5 10 | 15 | 2 | 30 | 45 
years | years | years | years | years | years 
850.815. 00 |$17. 50 |$20. 00 |$22. 50 [827.50 |$35. 00 
$100__-------| 17.50 | 22.50 | 27.50 | 32.50 J 42.50 | 53.75 
1150. 20.00 | 27.50 | 35.00 | 42.50 | 53.75 | 65.00 
"32.50 | 32.50 | 42.50 | 51-25 | 61.25 | 76.25 5 
37.50 | 50.00 | 56.25 | 68.75 | 85.00 


Surplus earnings above $250 a month are not taxed. 


19. What are the chances of holding or obtaining | The odds are regarded now as 4 to 1, or more, you. | The odds will be in your favor, since practically all workers 
8 job, after I reach the age of 40? Therefore, that portion of table (question and 60 will 
to the right of heavy lines will apply to very persons. can be moved down to 55 or lower, whenever necessary, 


Mermo.—Hi L. Hopkins, Works Administrator, predicts according to press reports of Jan. 25, | Under the proposed General Welfare Act of 1937, unem 
1937, “that the out ook Sor this year is 6,500, to 7,500, ,000 unemployed. For the mare ah distant future, when ployment, poverty, and depressions can be abolished, 
2 levels materially exceed those of 1929, it appears probable that ae eee to 5,000,000 unemployed will 

the minimum. This minimum can be expected to to increase with each recurring depression, and depressions 
appear as an unavoidable feature of the present economic order in this country.” 


20. What about unemployment 8 and | Under Social 5 employers of 8 or more pay No unemployment insurance needed. Jobs for all. 


what benefits do the unemployed ve? 1 i percent areservefund. Unless your 
t; aa wiopeed a ON. coopersctag with the octal 
— A ion you get ro benefits. 


Mr. Speaker and Members, I would call your attention to ; the Federal, State and local governments in providing re- 
the following: tirement annuities for employees in the postal and civil 

The fundamental principles underlying the general-wel- | service, policemen, firemen, teachers, and so forth, and by a 
fare act are now, and have been for years past, applied by | great many banks and industrial concerns. 
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These employees pay 2 to 3% percent of their salaries 
into a retirement fund, and after the retirement age, 60 
to 65, receive $100 to $200 a month annuity, or more. 

The majority of citizens do not realize that although they 
do not benefit therefrom, they are all contributing to the 
payment of these annuities for these favored groups—for 
public servants, through hidden taxes; and for industrial 
employees, through higher prices paid for goods purchased. 

For example, under present conditions, the unfavored 
groups, consisting of lawyers, doctors, dentists, teachers, 
druggists, grocers, bakers, farmers, housewives, and many 
others, serve long hours daily for many years. They pay 
for a very large number of these annuities, either in taxes 
or in the purchase of goods; but, when they reach retirement 
age, no annuity is provided for them, except in the proposed 
general welfare act which includes every civil veteran, man 
or woman, at age 60, who qualify under the law. 

Would not it be just as unfair to compel the favored 
groups, above mentioned, to pay the major part of the pre- 
miums on the life-insurance policies carried by the un- 
favored groups? The general-welfare act has no favored 
groups but includes every civil veteran, man or woman, at 
age 60, who qualify under the law. 

Will the unfavored groups continue to pay the cost for 
the major part of the annuities of the favored groups, or 
will they demand that the general-welfare act be promptly 
enacted into law, so that all American citizens shall be 
treated alike and be provided with a retirement annuity if 
and when applied for, at age 60, or over. 

From current report of Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
garding 1934 Federal income-tax collections: 

Individuals with incomes of less than $5,000 per year, 
paid 61 percent of the total income-tax collections. Indi- 
viduals with incomes of less than $50,000 per year, paid 
32 percent of the total income-tax collections. Those with 
incomes over $50,000 and less than $1,000,000, paid 1 per- 
cent of the total income tax collections. Those with in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or more, 33 individuals, paid 6 percent 
of the total income-tax collections. 

You see, Mr. Speaker, under the present system 93 percent 
of the income taxes are paid by people of small and moderate 
means. Taxation, therefore, is a problem for everybody, 
especially those interested in equity. 

Under the general-welfare act the taxes are automatically 
distributed on rich and poor alike. 

The National Industrial Conference Board estimates that 
taxes at the 3-percent rate under the Social Security Act, if 
applied to 1929 on salaries and wages of included industries, 
covering 26,000,000 workers, would have amounted to $1,019,- 
000,000. Based thereon, if all adults, including housewives, 
60,000,000 workers, were covered, as they should be, the tax 
cost would approximate $2,300,000,000, with annuities begin- 
ning at age 65. 

Under the general-welfare act, beginning at age 60, all 
are covered, and the tax cost would be a monthly revolving 
fund of approximately $1,600,000,000. 

It is safe to say that had the general-welfare act been in 
effect during the year 1936, the 10,000,000 unemployed would 
have had jobs, and the results could have been approximately 
as follows: 

Actual transactions per reliable sources, $900,000,000,000; 
new business created by general-welfare annuities, $211,000,- 
000,000; new business created by unemployed being restored 
to jobs, $198,000,000,000; total, $1,309,000,000,000. 

At 2 percent the tax revenue thereon could have been $26,- 
000,000,000, and the excess revenue, after payment of the 
$19,000,000,000 for general-welfare annuities, could have re- 
duced our national debt by paying off and retiring $7,000,- 
000,000 of tax-exempt Government bonds, thereby saving 
millions of dollars of interest charges. 

Once the general-welfare act is thoroughly understood, I 
believe, no matter what price level may be eventually adopted, 
the general-welfare act will provide social security, old-age 
comfort, freedom from worry and privation, will stabilize 
employment, render tax justice, create adequate and con- 
tinuous circulation of money, and provide a shock absorber 
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which will stabilize production and consumption against 
speculative booms and demoralizing depressions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to state to those 
who may think the 2-percent transaction tax will pyramid 
costs to the detriment of the consumer, I wish to call your 
specific attention to the hearings of the Senate Committee 
on Finance held between May 14 and May 21, 1921, on the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1921, which show a rather com- 
plete break-down on just what the reaction from a con- 
sumer point of view would be with a 1-percent turn-over 
tax. These hearings are available at either the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance or at the Congressional Library, and 
demonstrate beyond a question of a doubt the feasibility of 
the 2-percent transaction tax as is advocated in the general- 
welfare act, H. R. 4199. 

In my opinion, the basis of our present tax system is not 
equitable, too much complication, too expensive, and too 
little understood by the taxpayers as a whole. Taxes should 
be levied on the dollar volume of business transactions—not 
on the property one owns. In other words, taxes should be 
levied according to ability to pay. 

THIS IS WHY 

Now, a farmer is taxed on the estimated value of his farm, 
buildings, stock, and equipment. The amount of taxes re- 
mains practically the same, whether he has good crops, poor 
crops, or crop failure, In the last case, if he cannot pay, 
penalties are added to make sure he will lose his farm. 

Under the general welfare act tax plan when he has a 
good crop he pays good taxes; poor crops, less taxes, and 
therefore the theory of equity is carried out. 

Now, a home owner is taxed on the estimated value of his 
house, lot, and equipment. The amount of taxes remains 
practically the same, whether he has a good job, a poor job, 
or no job. In the last case, if he cannot pay, penalties are 
added to make sure he will lose his home. 

Under the general welfare act tax plan, when he has a 
good job, he pays a good tax; a poor job, less tax; and again 
the theory of equity is carried out. 

Now a businessman is taxed on the estimated value of his 
plant, fixtures, inventory, and property. The amount of 
taxes remains practically the same whether his business is 
good, fair, or poor, and in the last case, if he cannot pay, 
penalties are added to make sure he will lose his business. 

Under the general welfare act tax plan, this businessman 
would have a great deal better opportunity to pay his taxes 
upon an equitable basis and at all times not endanger his 
property through inability to produce taxes under adverse 
financial circumstances, 

We all know that real-property taxes are levied on the 
estimated value of property based on the opinion of the 
assessor, whereas, there should be no guesswork or change- 
able basis such as an estimated value. The tax should be 
based on the gross income in dollars and cents. No esti- 
mating, no disputes, easy to collect, because we pay as 
we go. 

Under the general welfare act tax plan all taxes are 
based on the actual sale in dollars and cents on the volume 
of business transacted—not on estimated values of prop- 
erty—thereby safeguarding the farmer, the home owner, the 
businessman, as well as all owners of property of every 
kind, real or personal. Also, it sets up a tax system which 
no one should want to evade since it also acts to provide 
retirement annuities for each of us when we reach the age 
of 60. 

Under existing conditions, it is common knowledge to in- 
surance companies, that, of 100 men starting out in life on 
even terms, when they reach age 60, only 6 will be inde- 
pendent and earning more than $200 per month, 34 will have 
died, and the remaining 60 will be more or less dependent 
on relatives, friends, or charity. No one knows in advance 
in which group he will be at age 60, in the lucky 6 or the 
unlucky 60. Therefore, it is clear that very few would 
attempt to evade the transaction tax, and the general-wel- 
fare act would be practically self-enforcing. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I do not want 
you for one moment to consider that this general-welfare 
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act is a fallacy. This administration has been sympathetic 
toward the men and women of the lower brackets who have 
suffered financial adversities through our unbalanced eco- 
nomic structure. This House has voted pensions to the Su- 
preme Court Justices, to the widows of veterans, to vet- 
erans, and to many others, as we all know, and there is no 
legitimate reason in the world why we should overlook the 
men and women of this country who have made everything 
possible that you and I are enjoying today. These people 
have been forced into a degree of financial decrepitude 
where mere bankruptcy could be considered affluent and I 
feel it is the duty of this Congress to pass legislation that 
will give to the men and women 60 years and over in this 
country a degree of security in the few remaining years 
they have left that they all have earned beyond a question 
of a doubt. 

I wish to thank you for the time and consideration you 
have given me. 


Labor Wants Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


LETTER FROM MR. LEWIS G. HINES, DIRECTOR OF ORGAN- 
IZATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Lewis G. Hines, director of organization, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, addressed to all members of the 
American Federation of Labor in the Philadelphia district: 


AUGUST 3, 1937. 
To all members of the Federation of Labor in the Philadelphia 
district: 


After careful consideration of the political situation in Phila- 
delphia, and at the behest of a number of prominent labor 
leaders and close personal friends in the Philadelphia district, I 
am happy to state that the Honorable Michael J. Stack, whose 
political labor record is 100 percent, he having voted favorably 
in every instance on measures in which the American Federation 
of Labor was interested, has gathered around him a group of 
candidates for the row offices, judges, magistrates, and constables, 
whose records are very favorable to organized labor, and who have 
pledged themselyes to Stack and whose pledges I 
now have before me, indicating their favorable attitude toward 
labor and assurances that they will, when nominated and elected, 
support labor’s aims and purposes. 

I am particularly happy to give this endorsement, and 
on behalf of the American of Federation of Labor committee, 
which has been appointed to further the interests of this pro- 
gram in the Democratic primaries, to urge all members and 
friends of organized labor to support Congressman Sracx and his 
candidates because they are not controlled by any political ma- 
chine, and will be the free choice of the electorate of Philadelphia 
County in the primaries. 


Lewis G. HINES, 
Director of Organization, American Federation of Labor. 
Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22) , 1937 


EDITORIAL IN THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
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from the Washington Evening Star of August 2, 1937, on 
the subject of the bill passed by the Senate a few days ago 
relative to wages and hours. 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 2, 1937] 
CONSERVATISM IS BEST 


No recent legislation which has reached a vote in the Senate 
has so plainly reflected the skepticism of its backers as the wage 
and hour bill. Many of those who helped to pass it on Saturday 
afternoon had previously voted to recommit. They were plainly 
torn between the desire to see some wage and hour legislation 
enacted and the widely held sentiment that such important legis- 
lation should be studied more carefully. The move to recommit 
having been lost, they took what was left, with the pious hope 
that mistakes which reveal themselves can later be corrected. 

But if the wage and hour law advocates in the House seize on 
the healthy victory in the Senate as opportunity to liberalize the 
bill's provisions by hiking the minimum wage standards from 40 
to as high as 70 cents an hour and reducing the workweek stand- 
ards to as low as 35 hours, they will make a great mistake. The 
most moderately drawn wage and hour legislation is going to be 
difficult of enforcement. Its effects, especially on some of the 
small employers in certain sections of the country, notably the 
South, are doubtful. One of the reasons for the dismal break-down 
of the N. R. A. before the law’s invalidation was the failure to 
take sufficiently into account the differentials in prevailing wages 
and living standards in various parts of the country. The same 
problem confronts a successful administration of the new wage- 
and-hour legislation. 

If the law is in the beginning made too sweeping, if there is too 
sharp an increase from 
ards, or too sharp 


measure in principle in the House and are anxious that a start 
be made by enactment of legislation at this session will do well, 
in the interest of the new experiment, to aim at as conservative 
& bill as possible. 

There were two in demonstrations in the Senate vote 
on Saturday for wage and hour legislation. One was that the 
President’s defeat on the court-packing plan has not cost him 
the continued support of a Senate majority in the enactment of 
“liberal” legislation. Some of the outstanding Senate liberals 
who led the successful fight to bury the court-packing plan were 
with the President in his wage and hour legislation and will be 
with him in the future. They did not desert the President in the 
Court fight. What they did do was to hold fast to their principles. 

The other demonstration was in support of the growing recog- 
nition in every quarter that child labor in the country is on its 
way out. Failure of the child-labor amendment to receive the 
necessary support in State legislatures must be attributed to other 
elements than opposition to the outlawry of child labor. Enact- 
ment of the wage and hour legislation will hasten the end of child 
labor as it has been known in the past, and there is no lack of 
public sentiment that this shall be done. 


Taxation and Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES D. MILLARD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


MEMORANDUM OF TAX RECEIPTS FOR 1937 


Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, it is most 
important in my opinion that the Congress adjourn as soon 
as possible. The country needs a rest, business needs a rest, 
and God knows we need a rest. To show the enormous in- 
crease in taxation on corporations I include in my remarks 
a communication from a distinguished citizen from my dis- 
trict, Howard Whittemore, president and treasurer of Parsons 
& Whittemore, Inc., 10 East Fortieth Street, New York City. 


Parsons & WHITTEMORE, INC., 
New York, July 28, 1937, 


When that list was presented to me 
the enormous amount of taxes which the 
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although I was very conscious that our taxation had been in- 
creased by leaps and bounds during the last 2 or 3 years. 

I can hardly believe that our legislative bodies realize not only 
the extent to which they are taxing corporations, but also the 
great expense every corporation has to assume in order to get 
up the many reports which the Government asks for. It means 
money not oniy to pay these taxes but to keep the records and 
make up the reports for them, and to my mind there is no 
question of greater importance to the country at large than the 
curtailment of governmental expenses and the reduction of 
taxation. 

If a small company such as the one of which I am president has 
to pay taxes as enumerated, what can it amount to with a big 
corporation. A friend of mine who is president of one of the large 
corporations in the country told me that certain requirements of 
the Government in the way of reports which were asked for had 
cost his company millions of dollars to produce simply in wages 
and other expenses entailed. 

Our company has no real estate, so that all real-estate taxes 
which many companies have would have to be added to this list, 
and probably there are others which we do not know of. 

It seems to me that anything that can be done by our public 
officials to relieve this burden should have their most earnest 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INC., 
HOWARD WHITTEMORE, President. 


MEMORANDUM OF TAX REPORTS FOR 1937 


Must be filed on or before— 

January 15: New York city sales tax, 3 months previous—form 
12 STX. 

January 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous— 
send form UI-CI and check. 

January 15: New York State old-age pension, 3 months previ- 
ous—form U1-C54. 

January 31: Federal old-age pension, 3 months previous—form 
SS-2—SS-2a. 

January 31: Federal unemployment—previous month—send 
form SS-1 and check. 

January 31: Federal tax, pay a/c, form 948. 

February 15: Federal information—forms 1099-1096. 

February 15: New York State information—forms 106-105. 

February 15: New York State old-age pension, month previ- 
ous—send form Ul-C1 and check. 

February 28: Federal unemployment, previous month—send 
form 88-1 and check. 

March 15: Federal income tax—form 1120 and pay tax. 

March 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous— 
send form U1-Cl and check. 

March 31: Federal unemployment, previous month, send form 
88-1 and check. 

April 15: New York city sales tax, 3 months previous—form 12 
STX 


April 15: New York State resident, no. 103 with check—if non- 
residents are doubtful to pay direct. 

April 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous— 
send form U1-C1 and check. 

April 15: New York State old-age pension, 3 months previ- 
ous—form U1-C54. 

April 30: Federal old-age pension, 3 months previous—form 


SS-2—SS-2a. 

April 30: Federal unemployment, previous month—send form 
SS-1 and check. 

April 30: Federal tax, pay a/c—form 948. 

May 15: New York State franchise form 3-IT. 

May 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous—send 
form U1-Cl and check. 

May 30: Federal unemployment, previous month—send form SS-1 
and check. 

June 15: New York City gross receipts—form 8-B. 

June 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous—send 
form U1-Ci and check. 

June 15: Pay Federal income tax. 

June 30: Federal unemployment, previous month—send form 
88-1 and check. 

July 15: New York City sales tax, 3 months previous—form 
12-STX. 

July 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous—send 
form U1-Ci1 and check. 

July 15: New York State old-age pension, 3 months previous— 
form U1-C54. 

July 15: Federal old-age pension, 3 months previous—forms SS-2, 
8S-2a. 

say 31 a Federal unemployment, previous month—send form S8-1 
and check. F 

July 31: Federal capital stock form 707 and pay tax. 

July 31: Pay Federal tax a/c, form 948. 

August 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous, send 
form U1-C1 and check. 

August 31: Federal unemployment, previous month—send form 
SS-1 and check. 

September 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous— 
send form U1-C1 and check. 

September 15: Pay Federal income tax. 

September 30: Federal unemployment, previous month—send 
form 88-1 and check, 
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123 15: New York City sales tax, 3 months previous form 


October 15: New York State old-age pension, month previous 
send form U1-Cl and check. 

October 15: New York State old-age pension, 3 months previ- 
ous—form U1-C54. 

October 15: Federal old-age pension, 3 months previous—form 
88-2. SS-2a. 

October 31: Federal unemployment, previous month—send form 
88-1 and check. 

October 31: Federal tax a/c form 948. 

November 15: New York State old-age pension, month previ- 
ous—send form U1-Cl and check. 

November 30: Federal unemployment, previous month—send 
form 88-1 and check. 

November 30: Report to State Department Corporation Bureau, 
Albany, of any stock issued or subscribed after June 30 of each 
year and prior to November 1 (must be reported within 30 days 
after Nov. 1). 

December 15: Pay Federal income tax. 

December 15: New York State old-age pension, month previ- 
ous—send check and form U1-Cl. 

December 31: Federal unemployment, previous month—send 
form 88-1 and check. 


Washington Airport—Serious Question of Safety 
That Must Be Settled Now—Military Road, Agri- 
8 Experiment Station, and Other Factors 

volve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, for a great many years 
we have discussed the necessity of having a good airport 
for the city of Washington. The present site is considered 
by some to be dangerous, because of different factors. 

Recently a bill was introduced concerning the problem by 
Mr. May, of Kentucky. After several meetings the Military 
Affairs Committee agreed upon an amendment by Mr. 
WII cox, of Florida, which, in outline, is as follows: 

First. Authorization for Secretary of War to lease the 
Military Road to the National Airport Corporation for a 
period not exceeding 25 years, for the consideration of 
$25,000. 

Second. An authorization of appropriation of the neces- 
sary sum, but not to exceed $25,000, for the construction of a 
new road for Arlington, Va. 

Third. Authorization and direction for Secretary of Agri- 
culture to lease 53 acres upon “such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe.” This means that the land would not be 
leased to the National Airport Corporation unless acceptable 
terms could be made with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Witcox’s amendment practically revamped the origi- 
nal bill. It is attached below. Mr. Wu. cox also wrote a report 
for the committee, which I insert by unanimous consent: 

TO PROMOTE AIR COMMERCE BY PROVIDING FOR THE ENLARGEMENT OF 
WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Mr. Witcox, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7985) to promote air commerce by providing for the 
enlargement of Washington Airport, having considered the same, 
report thereon with the recommendation that it pass with the 
following amendment. 


(Suggested amendment, which is in effect a completely 

new bill, appended below.) 
PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 

The object of this legislation is to make available to the 
corporation now owning and operating Washington Airport 
that part of Military Road which traverses the present air- 
port and in exchange for the use of said tract of land to 
require of the corporation payment of a sum of money which 
it is estimated will construct a substitute road for the use of 
the public. The bill also seeks to make available for airport 
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purposes a tract of land containing approximately 53 acres 
immediately adjoining the existing airport and which is now 
occupied by the Department of Agriculture and used for an 
experiment farm. 

NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The Washington Airport is probably more conveniently 
located than any airport serving any large city in the United 
States. For many years this airport was adequate for the 
needs of aviation but in recent years, with the rapid develop- 
ment of the larger type of transport plane, the present facili- 
ties have become entirely inadequate. 

The present transport plane requires runways of approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet for safe landing and safe take-off. So long 
as the smaller-type planes were in general use the Washing- 
ton Airport was adequate to serve the needs of the air lines, 
but as the size of planes has increased the need for expansion 
has become more acute. 

TRANSPORT PLANES MUST CROSS MILITARY ROAD 

Military Road, owned by the War Department, originally 
formed the boundary of the airport, but more recently since 
the installation of the larger type of transport planes the 
runways for the airport have been extended beyond Mili- 
tary Road so that the present transport planes landing at 
or taking off from the airport are forced to cross this road, 
which has now become a part of the runways of the airport. 

To guard against possible accidents and collisions between 
landing airplanes and automobiles using Military Road, 
traffic lights have been established on each side of the land- 
ing field and attendants have been stationed at these points 
upon the road to stop traffic at such times as planes are 
landing or taking off at the field. 

Occasionally, however, in spite of the most modern equip- 
ment and in spite of the diligence of attendants there have 
been instances where a catastrophe has been narrowly 


averted. 
CONDITIONS DANGEROUS—PUBLIC ALARMED 

So dangerous has this condition become that pilots op- 
erating transport planes in and out of the Washington Air- 
port have vigorously protested, and the traveling public have 
become alarmed as to their safety in landing at or taking 
off from the Washington Airport. It is feared that unless 
Military Road is permanently closed to traffic a major ca- 
tastrophe may occur on the landing field at the airport. 

Also with the increase in the size of transport planes 
using the airport the field has become inadequate because 
under certain conditions of weather and wind planes can- 
not land because of the lack of adequate runways permit- 
ting the landing in the direction of the prevailing winds. It 
is essential, therefore, to the safety of the planes patroniz- 
ing the port not only that Military Road be permanently 
closed but also that additional lands adjoining the airport 
shall be made available for cross runways. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—EXPERIMENTAL FARM 

The Department of Agriculture owns the tract of land 
immediately adjoining the air field to the west and is now 
occupying and using it for the purpose of conducting an 
experimental farm thereon. Those in charge of the airport 
are agreed that at least 53 acres of this land is essential to 
the establishment of east-west runways. 

The bill (H. R. 7985) as originally introduced provided 
for the conveyance of Military Road by fee simple deed to 
the airport corporation and the leasing of the 53 acres by 
the Department of Agriculture for an annual rental of $1. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, after extensive hear- 
ings and consideration of the matter, has determined that 
the present solution of the problems of the airport lies in 
the leasing of Military Road and the 53 acres now occupied 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The people of Arlington County, Va., have insisted that 
since Military Road has been open and used by the public for 
many years it should not be closed unless and until some pro- 
vision is made for a substitute road. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs believes that there is considerable merit in this 
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contention and has therefore provided by amendment to the 
bill that the Secretary of War may lease Military Road to the 
airport corporation for 25 years for a sum of money which 
will be adequate to install and construct a necessary substi- 
tute public road. 

The bill therefore provides for the payment of a lump sum 
of $25,000 in advance for a 25-year lease upon the road. The 
bill authorizes the appropriation of $25,000 to be paid to the 
Board of Commissioners of Arlington County, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the construction of the 
substitute road. 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN LEASING DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LAND 


The committee has made no effort to prescribe in the bill 
the amount of money which shall be exacted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the lease upon the 53 acres of land now 
occupied by his Department for an experimental station. The 
committee realizes that many factors must be considered in 
determining the amount of rental to be charged and the terms 
and conditions to be inserted in any lease to be negotiated for 
this particular tract of land. 

The committee therefore thought it wise to authorize the 
negotiation of such a lease but to leave the matter in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the terms and 
conditions of the lease and the annual rental to be charged 
therefor. If the Secretary is unable to agree with the airport 
corporation either upon the terms and the conditions of the 
lease or the amount of the annual rental, then, of course, the 
lease will not be negotiated. 


TWO AIRPORTS NECESSARY FOR WASHINGTON 


In reporting this bill the Committee on Military Affairs has 
not attempted to solve the many and perplexing questions 
which have arisen relative to the establishment of an air- 
port for the city of Washington. Numerous hearings have 
been held before committees of Congress and a commis- 
sion has been appointed to determine the location of appro- 
priate permanent airports. There are many who believe 
that because of the enormous air-transport business in and 
out of the city of Washington the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the needs of the city will require the maintenance 
of two airports. It is thought that the city should have one 
airport close to business houses, hotels, and governmental 
departments, at which those airplanes operating between 
Washington and nearby points would land and take off. It 
is thought that for through traffic, or airplanes arriving 
from and departing to distant points, there should be a sec- 
ond airport located at some distance from the city. The 
Committee on Military Affairs realizes that the decision of 
these questions is outside its jurisdiction and it has made 
no attempt to include these matters in the present bill. 

CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF AIRPORT 

During the course of the hearings a number of witnesses 
advanced the idea that the United States Government should 
own and operate the airport or airports serving the city of 
Washington. This question likewise is one which wil require 
considerable thought and in the decision of which months 
will probably be consumed. 

The committee realizes also that there are other hazards 
connected with the Washington Airport which will not be 
solved by the present bill. Among these is the existence of 
the radio towers to the west of the present field. These 
hazards will continue to exist even after Military Road shall 
have been closed and the 53 acres shall have been made 
available for cross runways. 

IMMEDIATE ENACTMENT ATTEMPTS TO REMOVE HAZARDS 

The committee, however, has undertaken to remove what 
it regards as the principal hazard at the airport and has 
provided what it believes is a fair and reasonable solution 
of the problem incident thereto. The immediate enactment 
of this bill will authorize the leasing of Military Road and 
the immediate closing of that artery of traffic and will 
thereby remove probably the most dangerous feature con- 
nected with the present airport. 

The leasing of the 53-acre tract will permit the installa~ 
tion of an additional cross runway, and the two taken to- 
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gether will, for the time being at least, make the Washington 
Airport as safe as it may be made by the enactment of legis- 
lation, 

At a subsequent session, when more time is available for 
appropriate committees to consider and work out the details 
of legislation, the questions of establishing an additional 
airport, the Federal ownership of all airports, and the re- 
moval of nearby hazards may all be fully considered, but in 
the meantime the enactment of this bill will remove the pres- 
ent more dangerous features of the Washington Airport and 
render it safe for the traveling public. 


FULL TEXT OF AMENDMENT CONSTITUTING NEW BILL, FOR WASHINGTON 
AIRPORT 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to lease 
to the National Airport Corporation, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Delaware for airport purposes, under 
such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, for a period not 
exceeding 25 years, and only for such period as the same shall be 
used for airport purposes, at a rental of $25,000, payable in ad- 
vance, the lands forming that part of Military Road, Fort Myer 
Military Reservation, Arlington County, Va., described as follows: 
Beginning at a point on the easterly line of the Arlington Reserva- 
tion north 16° west 75.29 feet from the stone marking the south- 
east corner of said reservation; thence with said easterly line of 
said reservation north 16°00’ west 71.73.feet; thence north 85°35’ 
east 263.25 feet, thence by a curve to the right of 608.7 feet radius, 
336.42 feet; thence south 62°45’ east 1,253.11 feet; thence by a 
curve to the left of 406.7 feet radius 454.27 feet; thence north 
53°15’ east 32.09 feet to a point; thence south 31°27’ east 8.96 
feet to the northwest corner of the right-of-way of the Virginia 
approach to the Highway Bridge, thence with the westerly line of 
said right-of-way south 20°55’ minutes west 110.91 feet; thence 
south 66°15’ west 45.85 feet; thence by a curve to the right of 
476.7 feet radius 424.3 feet; thence north 62°45’ west 1,253.11 feet; 
thence by a curve to the left of 538.7 feet radius, 297.73 feet; 
thence south 85°35’ west 247.63 feet to the point of beginning. 
The above-described parcel of land comprises a strip of land 70 
feet in width, the center line of said 70-foot strip being coincident 
with the center line of the highway from the Highway Bridge to 
Arlington National Cemetery, and contains 3.7165 acres of land, 
more or less. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sum 
as may be necessary, but not to exceed $25,000, to be paid to the 
Board of Commissioners of Arlington County, Va., for the con- 
struction of a public road as a substitute for that portion of 
Military Road authorized to be leased to the National Airport 
Corporation. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
lease to such corporation for airport purposes, under such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, for a period not exceeding 25 
years, and only for such period as the adjoining lands shall be 
used for an airport, at such annual rental as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the said National Airport Corporation shall agree upon, 
that part of the lands (originally known as the Arlington Planta- 
tion and commonly known as the Ar n Experimental Farm) 
lying east of the Washington & Southern freight branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, containing 53 acres, more or less. 


Warren Joseph Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ARTHUR P. LAMNECK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WARREN JOSEPH 
Dourrey, late a Representative from Ohio 


Mr. LAMNECK. Mr. Speaker, gently as he had lived, 
WARREN JosePpH Durrey, Democratic Representative from 
Toledo, Ohio, passed to the Great Beyond on July 7, 1936, 
after having served almost two terms in Congress. 

Elected as Representative from the Ninth District, Ohio, to 
the Seventy-third Congress, Mr. Durrry served his district so 
well that he was reelected to the Seventy-fourth Congress. 
During his first term he was appointed to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. Combining a 
judicial mind with a kindly and genial personality, Mr. 
DuFrey was a valuable addition to this committee on which 
he served till the time of his death, 
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His untimely death was a severe blow to his constituents 
and friends, who regretted the loss not only of an esteemed 
public servant but also of a devoted friend. 

There is no greater proof of the immortality of the soul 
than that his friendly and lovable personality is reflected in 
the hearts of his widow, their three sons and three daughters; 
and in the hearts of hundreds of men in public affairs who 
bathed in the warmth of his geniality and whose path was 
made brighter by his ready smile during those hectic days of 
economic and social readjustment. 


Connecticut River Flood Control—Compact 
Between States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 4 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON ‘THE PART OF 
VERMONT 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
the commissioners on the part of Vermont with respect to 
Senate Joint Resolution 177, granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the compact between the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the States of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, relating to flood control in the basin of the Con- 
necticut River. 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RUTLAND, Vr., July 27, 1937. 
Hon. WARREN R. AUSTIN, 


Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Because of various articles appearing in the news- 

papers concerning the proposed resolution of Congress entitled 
“Senate Joint Resolution 177”, granting the consent of Congress to 
the compact between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
the States of Connecticut, New Ham , and Vermont, relating 
to flood control in the basin of the Connecticut River, and wherein 
opposition is indicated from certain sources, the undersigned, the 
commissioners who negotiated the compact as the representatives 
of Vermont, and by authority of the legislative act of Vermont 
ratifying the compact who executed the same in its name, deem it 
best to submit for your information the following statement to 
clarify any misunderstanding or misconception which apparently 
exists in connection with the scope and effect of the proposed 
com . 
All of you will recall the disastrous flood which Vermont suf - 
fered in November 1927. Subsequently a commission was author- 
ized to investigate and report on the subject matter of flood 
control in Vermont, and considerable studies were made of the 
various streams located wholly within the State, and a report filed 
with the Governor and the public service commission. Somewhere 
about this same time the engineers of the War Department began 
studies of the various streams, particularly the Connecticut River 
and its tributaries, which ultimately resulted in the reports, data, 
and recommendations contained in House Document No. 412 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, second session. 

Ultimately there was introduced in Congress the so-called omni- 
bus flood-control bill, sometimes called the Copeland bill (H. R. 
8455), which provided for a comprehensive scheme of flood control 
covering & great many projects therein described, which bill, after 
amendment, was subsequently enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President on June 22, 1936, and is known as No. 738 (74th 
Cong.), entitled “An act authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood control, and for other 
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In the meantime, and while the Copeland bill was pending 
before the Senate Commerce Committee, a resolution was intro- 
duced by Representative Crrron, of Connecticut, known as House 
Joint Resolution 377, To enable the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut to conserve and regulate the flow of and purify the 
waters of rivers and streams whose drainage basins lie within two 
or more of the said States. 
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This resolution granted the consent of the Congress to the 
States named in the title “to negotiate and enter into agreements 
or compacts for conserving and regulating the flow, lessening flood 
damage, removing sources of pollution of the waters thereof, or 
making other public improvements on any rivers or streams 
whose drainage basins lie within any two or more of the said 
States.” 

Hearings were held before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives on this resolution, and as a result of the hear- 
ings the scope of the resolution was enlarged so that its terms 
were extended further to include the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and Ohio. 

The Senate Commerce Committee reported H. R. 8455 “author- 
izing the construction of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for flood control, and for other purposes”, with an amend- 
ment which com ed out all of the House bill and 
inserting an entirely new bill, section 4 of which granted the 
consent of Congress to any “two or more States to enter into 
compacts or agreements in connection with any project or opera- 
tion authorized by the act for flood control, or the prevention of 
damage to life or property by reason of floods upon any stream or 
streams and their tributaries which lie in two or more such 
States”, but further providing that “no such compact or agree- 
ment shall become effective without the further consent or ratifi- 
cation of Congress, except” under conditions which do not prevail 
here. 

The reservoir system for the control of floods in the Connecticut 
River Basin was one of the projects included within the terms of 
the Copeland bill as amended and enacted. 

At the hearing before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
on House Joint Resolution 377, the Governors of each of the 
States named in its original title were officially represented, and 
all urged passage of the bill, as did also representatives of the 
War Department engineers, National Resources Board, Forestry 
Department, Bureau of Health, and Bureau of Fisheries. 

See Report of Judiciary Committee, No. 2626, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session. 

In favorably reporting House Joint Resolution 377 (the Citron 
resolution) the Judiciary Committee, among other things, said: 

“The testimony before the committee showed that one State 
alone could not arrange for a system of flood prevention or elimi- 
ee of pollution of the Connecticut River, one of the three 

vers. 

“There will have to be a series of compacts or agreements to 
consider this subject, and possibly one or more commissions to 
comprehensively study and prepare solutions and control and 
govern the improvements after they are completed.” 

And further: 

“House Joint Resolution 377 grants the consent of Congress for 
the States, or any two of them, to negotiate and enter into agree- 
ments or compacts for regulating the flow, lessening flood damage, 
removing sources of pollution, and making other improvements on 
any streams. 

“Such consent of Congress at this time is an ion of its 
interest in the subject matter and is an invitation to the States 
to avail themselves of this constitutional method of settling inter- 
state problems pertaining to flood control and elimination of 
pollution. In recent years Congress has passed many resolutions 
authorizing “interstate compacts. The preliminary 
usually set forth the general purposes and scope for a guidance 
to the States in their negotiations for compacts. The committee 
believes in men the specific States in these two regions, 
because they have evinced a desire for this or have already pre- 

ed legislation or methods for entering into negotiations, and 
ob of its psychological value upon the peoples of these 
ons. 
CCC Govieumenh are protnoten beans 
the resolution provides that such agreements shall not be binding 
upon a State unless ratified by its legislature, and upon the Fed- 
eral Government unless ratified by Congress. 

Summed up, the subject is explicitly stated by Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter and Mr. James M. Landis in the following words: 

“e © the compact idea should add considerably to re- 
sources available to statesmen in the solution of problems pre- 
sented by the growing interdependence, social and economic, of 
groups of States forming distinct regions.” 

Likewise, the Senate Commerce Committee favorably reporting 
H. R. 8455 with the amendment referred to said among other 


things: 

“H. R. 8455, authorizing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control and for other pur- 
poses, represents the first comprehensive effort definitely to estab- 
lish a Federal policy with respect to flood control throughout the 
United States, and contains the first general legislation having 
this purpose in view. 

* e * e . z * 

“The committee has realized the difficulties which must accom- 
pany the execution of a flood-control project involving several 
States in securing proportionate cooperation from the States. 
But it has held that general legislation providing for Federal 
participation in flood-control projects should include a require- 
ment for a substantial measure of local contribution in view of 
the local benefits which arise from the completed projects and to 
insure that no measure is undertaken without the full coopera- 
tion of local interests. 

0 + s s . > a 

“The committee found it advisable to exclude from the bill 
certain reservoirs included in H. R. 3455, most of which are asso- 
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ciated with power development, since the inclusion of such reser- 
voirs in a bill devoted to flood-control measures would not appear 
appropriate.” 

As you are aware, the destructive floods in the eastern part of 
the country in the spring of 1936 very much enhanced the de- 
mand for flood control and was primarily the cause of the adop- 
tion of this legislation above referred to. The effect of the 1936 
flood in Vermont, however, was very slight as compared to the 
effect of the 1927 flood. Nevertheless, in the hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee and in the negotiations leading up 
compact, the position taken by Vermont 


portance to us, our experience in the 1927 flood was such 
that we realized the importance of flood control for the benefit of 
the States in the lower valley of the Connecticut River, and that 
if a program of flood control could be worked out that would 
relieve their situation, and at the same time not cause undue 
hardship upon our own citizens or impose too heavy a burden 
upon the State we should join in it. 

Upon the passage of the Copeland bill, and at the request of the 
other States interested, the Governor of Vermont appointed a com- 
mission to confer with like representatives of the other States with 
respect to interstate control of the Connecticut River Basin in 
accordance with the terms of the Copeland act, and by means 
of a compact between the interested States if a suitable basis of 
agreement could be reached. 

With the representatives of the other States this commission 
put in a great deal of time, study, and effort in an endeavor to 
work out a solution of this common problem, and many meetings 
were held as well as an inspection of various sites proposed by the 
War Department as a result of their study of the river and its 
tributaries. 

In the early part of August 1936 President Roosevelt visited 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, meet- 
ing the Governors and other representatives of each State in the 
course of his journey. While in Vermont he the flood- 
control works at two places in the Winooski River Basin, and later 
a conference was had with him at the State House at Montpelier, 
where a report of progress in the negotiations looking toward an 
interstate compact for control of floods in the Connecticut River 
Basin was submitted to him, and the hope expressed that a way 
would be found whereby the States could arrive at a common un- 
derstanding. The President evidenced a keen interest in the sub- 
ject matter of flood control and a sympathetic understanding of 
the problem with which the States were confronted. 

The negotiations were continued, hearings were held near the 
sites of the-several proposed reservoirs throughout the fall months, 
and late in the fall or early winter, representatives of the several 
States began the work of formulating a proposed compact. 

In the early part of 1937 at the suggestion of the Secretary of 
War, who advised that the President was deeply interested in the 
necessary agreement between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment being effected at an early date, a conference was arranged 
between the Governors of the four States mentioned, namely, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New ; and Vermont, and other 
representatives of those States, with the Secretary of War, the 
Chief of Engineers, the division engineer, the district engineer, 
and other representatives of the War Department at Hartford, 
Conn., on March 8. were made of the progress of the 
negotiations and the existing situation in respect thereto. At the 
urgent solicitation of the Secretary of War and the Chief of En- 
gineers, the Governors of the four States directed their respective 
representatives to immediately confer and undertake to work out 
an agreement between the States concerning the subject matter, 
sitting continuously if necessary in order to formulate and present 
at the earliest date possible a definite and complete proposal for 
an agreement between the States that could be promptly sub- 
mitted to their several legislatures for ratification. The Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers tendered and furnished 
the services both of their engineering department and also of their 
legal staff, whose counsel, advice, and assistance was of incal- 
culable benefit to the several commissioners in the performance of 
the task assigned to them. 

At the conference referred to, the whole subject matter and 
scope of the omnibus flood-control bill, so far as it applied to 
the Connecticut River Basin, was exhaustively discussed and ex- 
plored, with particular reference to the policy of the United 
States as to the type, character, and utilization of dam and 
reservoir structures for which any appropriation to carry out the 
terms of the Copeland Act on the part of the United States could 
be expended. 

Early in the fall the representatives of the States had been 
advised that under the ruling of the War Department, funds avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of the Copeland Act could be 
expended only for flood- control projects. 

This policy was clearly and definitely restated by the Chief 
of Engineers, and, as we understand it, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, and we were definitely advised that the United 
States would not consider the expenditure of any funds what- 
ever for the construction of dual purpose reservoirs, either for 
power conservation or power development, at any of the sites of 
the projects proposed to be constructed; that insofar as the 
United States was concerned, it was interested only in flood-con- 
trol reservoirs; that if in the development of a program devoted 
to that purpose it was considered by any State wherein such a 
reservoir might be located, that the proposed site presented pos- 
sibilities of economic power development or water storage, such 
State should have the right to develop at its own expense any 
such inherent power site, always providing that the primary func- 
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tion of such reservoir should be for flood control, and that no 
State should be asked to forego the possibility of development 
for power purposes at any site which it felt would warrant the 
necessary expenditure by the State for that purpose. It was ex- 
plained by the Chief of Engineers and his subordinates that the 
United States, at the request of any State in the design and 
construction of the dam and works to be constructed by and at 
the expense of the United States for flood control, would so de- 
sign and construct the same as to make it adaptable to further 
development for power or storage purposes; that is, it would de- 
sign and construct a wider base, heavier type structure, with 
proper and appropriate outlet works in order that it might be 
further developed for power purposes if the State should so de- 
sire, with the understanding that in such event, and should the 
State elect to avail itself of the power-development feature, such 
State should reimburse the United States for the extra cost of 
construction, and at its own expense provide the additional con- 
struction according to plans approved by the Secretary of War, 
always preserving the primary purpose of flood control. 

With this determination and declaration of policy, in the first 
instance by Congress as indicated in the Copeland Act and the 
report of the Senate Commerce Committee accompanying it, 
above referred to; and secondly, by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers as above outlined, the States interested had 
no part. They were invited by the terms of the Copeland Act 
itself and urgently solicited by the President, the Secretary of 
War, and the Chief of Engineers to enter into a compact for the 
purpose of carrying out the intent and purpose of the Copeland 
bill according to its terms and upon ths conditions outlined 
therein, and by the further declaration of policy of the War 
Department as herein stated. 

In absolute good faith they accepted this invitation. The 
representatives of the four States labored diligently for long 
hours, aided by the engineering and legal representatives of the 
War Department, to formulate a basis upon which they could 
mutually agree to recommend to their respective principals. 
The fact that four such highly individualistic States as those 
involved in this compact could reconcile their differences and 
arrive at a common basis for agreement, successfully negotiating 
what at times seemed almost insurmountable obstacles, and 
eventually unanimously propose a form of compact to the sey- 
eral legislatures of the respective States, would seem to be suffi- 
cient evidence of their good faith and sincerity of their inten- 
tions, and the conciliatory attitude with which they mutually 
approached such a difficult task. 

Not only did the representatives of these States eventually 
produce an agreement in which they all could join, but they 
formulated a compact which met the approval of the War De- 
partment and its several representatives, and the declared policy 
of the Government in respect to the subject matter as then laid 
down. The legislatures of these four States, upon the recommen- 
dation of their respective representatives, who negotiated the 
compact, have all ratified the same, and the terms and condi- 
tions therein set forth. 

Urgency and undivided attention to the subject was essential in 
order that the proposed compact could be placed before the sey- 
eral legislatures then in session, particularly the legislature of 
Vermont which was expected soon to finally adjourn. 

In view of the opposition that has been voiced in interviews 
and other press articles that the compact and some of its terms, 
particularly as to the reservation to the States of the power po- 
tentialities at the sites of these reservoirs, there are several factors 
which should be kept clearly in mind. Some of them are as 
follows: 

First. None of the proposed dam structures are located on any 
navigable stream, or “navigable waters of the United States.” 
None of them are located upon any “navigable waters of the 
State.” None of them are located on streams which in any way 
affect interstate or foreign commerce. Were the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission over nonnavigable waters unquestioned 
where a dam or other structure erected upon or across the same 
would affect the interests of interstate or foreign commerce, that 
condition does not exist with respect to the proposed dam and 
reservoir projects on the tributaries of the Connecticut River. 

Second. Reference to the War Department will develop the fact 
that two of the proposed reservoir projects in Vermont, namely, 
North Hartland and Union Village, present no possibility of eco- 
nomic power development because of lack of any adequate storage 
capacity. The site at Victory offers possibility for the storage 
of water for release for the benefit of downstream plants. On 
the main Connecticut River above the Massachusetts line, the only 
substantial site now undeveloped is at Upper Fifteen Mile Falls, 
which is above any proposed flood-control reservoir described in 
the compact, Two other possible minor developments on the 
main river above the Massachusetts line, but now undeveloped, 
are at Piedmont and Hart Island, but no flood-control projects 
are proposed on the main river at these sites or at any other, 
and so they would be wholly unaffected by the compact. Projects 
operated purely as flood-control reservoirs are of no value what- 
ever for downstream power developments so far as generation of 
electricity is concerned. They are of incidental benefit only as 
they would similarly affect any other riparian owner by reducing 
the flood stage and thereby reducing flood heights and volumes, 
which otherwise might cause damage. 

Third. Not a single dollar of the funds of the United States 
used for the construction of the dams in question under this com- 
pact, nor of the funds provided by the Connecticut River flood- 
control commission created by the compact, is or can be expended 


to develop power. They are restricted solely to the purposes of 
flood control, and, so far as the cost of construction or acquisition 
of lands and rights for power storage or power development is con- 
cerned, the State involved or some agency authorized by it must 
pay every dollar of the cost of developing power, and, so far as we 
are aware, there has never been any declared policy that the 
United States should receive the benefit of power resulting from 
expenditures made solely by some other agency. 

Fourth. Should a site be developed for the additional use of 
power storage or power development, such utilization must be 
under terms and conditions agreed to by the Secretary of War with 
the particular State interested, according to the specific terms of 
the compact, which means, among other things, that no space in 
the reservoir for flood storage can be used for power storage, and, 
as above stated, the State interested must make the entire invest- 
ment to make the site available for the additional use. 

Fifth. Under the method provided in this compact to carry out 
the policy laid down in the Copeland bill, or Omnibus Flood Con- 
trol Act, as interpreted and further declared by the War Depart- 
ment, stored floodwater is not to be held until the season of low 
river flow, but is to be discharged while the streams are still rela- 
tively high to the capacity of the river channel below to carry it 
away. In this respect the plan and policy comprehended in the 
Omnibus Flood Control Act differs from the program recommended 
in House Document No, 412, in that flood control as provided in 
the compact under the terms of the act referred to is to be at- 
tained by the dominant and sole use of all of the reservoir capacity 
paid for by the Federal Government and contributed by the com- 
pact States together. 

Sixth. Assuming the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion over these nonnavigable waters to be unquestioned, nothing 
in the compact in any way undertakes to interfere with the exer- 
cise of such jurisdiction, if it exists. If the State desires to 
develop power on any of these nonnavigable rivers, and to do so 
requires a license from the Federal Power Commission, there is 
nothing in this compact which would relieve it from the obliga- 
tion to procure such license, so that the argument that the com- 
pact invades the field of the Federal Power Commission is wholly 
without foundation in fact. 

Thus it will be seen that the compact in fact and each of its 
provisions carries out both in letter and in spirit the policy de- 
clared in the omnibus flood-control bill as therein stated and as 
construed by the Government as represented by the War Depart- 
ment. Nowhere does it conflict with any other public policy so 
far declared by the Government that has yet come to our 
knowledge. 

Finally, unless the State retain the right to develop the power 
possibilities, if any, at these sites, they will be wholly lost, as the 
Government, under the Omnibus Flood Control Act, is not author- 
ized to expend any funds for that purpose. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Commissioners on the part of Vermont. 


Don’t Take America for Granted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
article written by Harry W. Colmery, national commander of 
the American Legion: 


[From the American Legion Magazine] 
DON'T TAKE AMERICA FOR GRANTED 
(By Harry W. Colmery, national commander, the American Legion) 


During the past few months, as I have traveled throughout the 
United States, I have observed that many of our citizens enter- 
tain a deep pessimism as to the future of American democracy. 
Some note with alarm the various trends which to them evidence 
a consistent attempt to incite an overthrow of our American sys- 
tem and to substitute therefor a Communist state. Others are 
equally concerned that the aggressive efforts of individuals and 
groups indicate a definite Fascist trend which threatens the 
existing democratic order. Much can be said about both dan- 
gers; much can be said to temporize either danger by drawing an 
analysis of the essential difference between the historical back- 
ground, temper, and temperament of the American people and 
those of other countries. But the most important approach 
through which to preserve the freedom upon which America was 
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founded and the principles of liberty to which her citizenship 
is dedicated to awaken the American people from their apathy 
and lethargy and failure to appreciate the beneficence of living 
under the American system, and to the responsibility 

vidual citizen to pull his share of the load if this is to remain a 
government through which there is preserved to him the oppor- 
tunity for life, liberty. and the pursuit of happiness. 

The American people have failed to adopt sound business prac- 
tices. The founding fathers developed for us a great capital in- 
vestment whose chief items of value were abundant natural re- 
sources, habits of thrift and industry, and a sound and stable 
government which transferred democracy to a reality and put the 
individual upon a plane of self- self-reliance, and self- 
control. But the people have failed to protect that investment by 
setting up a proper depreciation reserve—in fact, the only me- 
dium through which to protect this great American democracy— 
an appreciative citizenry conscious of the fact that they can have 
no other kind of a government except that which they give to 
themselves. Our people seem content to rely upon a surging zeal 
in times of emergency to protect the ideals which they cherish, 
apparently oblivious of the sophistry under which changes have 
been effected in other countries. Whether it be communism in 
Russia, fascism in Italy, or Hitlerism in Germany, the justifica- 


called constitutional systems have been only as a mat- 
ter of form. So I am not so much concerned today over the 
constructural advances of subversive movements inimical to 
America as I am at the fact that we have failed to build a cit- 
izenship sufficiently appreciative and responsive to be defenders 
of American ideals in time of peace. On the contrary, the in- 
creasing indifference of the American people demonstrates that 
entirely too many citizens have forgotten the American ideals 
which have been responsible for our orderly progress and stabilized 
civilization over 150 years of national experience. That indiffer- 
ence is making the American soil increasingly fertile for the 
growth of sinister influences which seek to destroy the confidence 
of the citizenry in and loyalty to the American system and its 
institutions. And the course of events, both at home and abroad, 
compels the conviction that “eternal is the price of lib- 
erty” today just as much as in the day when Patrick Henry pro- 
claimed these memorable words. 

Now, just what is this American ideal? It is, as I see it, a 
full faith in the system of government under which we live. Its 
very basis is the highest degree of individual freedom consistent 
with the common good; the spirit of individual liberty, properly 
protected and duly restrained. 

It represents the culmination of the struggle of the human 
race for liberty, during which every form and variety of govern- 
ment has been tried, from the extreme slavery and subjection of 
millions to the caprice of one man; through contests on the 
field and in the forum, the horror of the scaffold, rack, and dun- 
geon, the changing political experiences of nations, in which 
some of them became “the home of liberty and the messenger of 
the free spirit“ only to lose it again—until finally it became re- 
fined into that pure gold which we call the freedom of the in- 
dividual, who by reason of his creation, and by virtue of his very 
existence, became a sovereign in his own right. The right to 
govern must come from the consent of the governed, as America’s 
contribution to the service of government. 

Standing on the wisdom of the ages, our forefathers determined 
that a government in whose foundation liberty and law found 
equal support could be maintained not by the power of the Army 
or the might of a Navy, but by the willing support of an enlight- 
ened, free, and patriotic people. And by a constitutional system 
of checks and balances, they transformed democracy from a dream 
into a reality, protected the people against the tyranny of the 
individual and the oppression of the majority, made the people 
the reservoir of power, and collected and deposited both the 
grant of power and the restraint on its exercise in a written 
Constitution as the expression of the supreme wish of the people. 

Under that system we have grown in wealth, power, and influ- 
ence, and our progress, both as a nation and as individual citi- 
zens, has been the envy of civilization of all time. And any fair- 
minded person can see as clearly as if it were diagramed in front 
of him the actual practical advantages which we enjoy over less 
fortunate world mates, and is as aware of it as a man who, acci- 
dentally locked in an ice box, becomes acutely conscious of the 
advantages of free air, 

But if we are to continue to enjoy the freedom and liberty 
which is America, and the comforts and happiness which flow 
from its beneficence, and continue this as a government of, by, 
and for the people not in form but in reality, “we, the people”, 
have got to take a part in it. The reins are in our hands, we 
citizens of the United States, but we are too prone to let other 
people do the driving. 

I have observed over a number of years many indications of 
the marked departure from the principles and individual respon- 
sibility which made America great. I see it in the failure of a 
large part of our people to vote. I see it in the tendency of the 
average man when drawn for jury duty to run to the judge or his 
lawyer to get excused and thus shirk his responsibility. I see it 
in the type who says, “I have no time for government; it takes 
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all my time and strength to attend to my business”, in the type 
who beg to be excused so they may attend a show or enjoy the 
witty conversation of men and women around the dinner, bridge, 
or poker table. In the type who think it is degrading to serve 
on a city council or board of education, or attend a parent-teach- 
ers meeting, even though the educational advantages of his own 
children may be at stake. In the failure to be tolerant, sympa- 
thetic, and cooperative and lend a helping hand to those who are 
willing to serve in positions of public trust to the end that democ- 
racy may click. These have no time for free institutions. To 
them the privilege of the American ballot or participating in 
self-government aren't worth as much as the turn of the dollar or 
the loss of a single moment’s personal comfort. And in the mean- 
time others are operating the biggest business in the United 
States—the business of governing ourselves—shaping the policies 
of government, placing men in office, and determining the fate of 
the 3 and Nation and your personal, political, and economic 
security. 

In another field, I see it in the constantly increasing tendency 
for over a decade of groups and individuals to resort to force and 
coercion to attain a given end instead of being willing to follow 
the orderly, peaceful method provided under the American plan. 
The tendency is equally un-American, whether it comes from 
either employer or employee, or in the form of a gaudy national- 
ism as distinguished from true patriotism, as some seek by force 
to deny to other American citizens their constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech and peaceful and public assembly which they 
claim for themselves. I see it in the defiance of court orders of 
the judicial branch of our Government—the only bulwark to 
protect the rights of every individual and group. I see it in lack 
of courage of public officials who violate their oath of office as they 
fail to preserve the rights of all and fail to mete out evenhanded 
justice as between conflicting groups. 

These are but a few of the many illustrations about you show- 
ing the great drift away from the responsible citizenship necessary 
to maintain a Government “of, by, and for the people.” 

Again, influences have crept into the political life in America 
which both obscure the economic opportunity for the individual 
and threaten the guaranty of his personal, political rights as a 
free man. American citizenship has made progress and enjoyed 
stability because it has had as its foundation the ideals and 
character of a free people, ideals which found their expression in 
government characterized by decency, honor, regard for the less 
fortunate, justice, and fidelity to public trust. An apparent slip- 
ping away from these standards is destroying that equality of 
opportunity which is America’s greatest prize. 

There can be no equality of opportunity if city governments are 

in the hands of grafters, nor as long as groups debauch the suffrage 
to secure favors from those who occupy positions of trust in the 
organized government, nor as long as men seek public office for the 
purpose of securing contracts for their company or to boost a per- 
sonal or private interest, as competition is restricted by the writing 
into public contracts of specifications which give an advantage to 
financial godsends of the organization. Nor as long as “the pay-off” 
rates a place in both the public and commercial “dictionary of 
terms”; nor as long as political machines or individuals dictate not 
only who shall govern but how and when we shall be governed, and 
how and for what the public funds shall be spent, using the one to 
enforce the other, nor as long as unscrupulous men seek the spoils 
of politics and grow rich on moderate salaries. Nor as long as men 
in positions of public trust in both executive and legislative 
branches of the Government sacrifice conviction for expediency, 
political favor, or personal preferment, nor as long as legitimate 
business must pay tribute, soon or late, to the racketeer, political 
or otherwise. 
America has forgotten who “We, the people” are. There has 
grown up on the part of public officeholders an attitude that they 
speak for “We, the people.” Politics has become a trade. As such 
it is dominated by those who hold office. Politics should be a 
duty—to be performed by the individual citizens. “We, the peo- 
ple”—who set up this Government to protect our life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, and adopted a written Constitution as the 
expression of our supreme will. These tradesmen, whether they 
hold national, State, or municipal office, are given a commitment 
from the people from time to time. They are not We, the people.” 
They do not speak for “We, the people” unless they speak and act 
in accordance with and subject to our supreme will as expressed in 
the Constitution. 

If we are to continue to live under a flag which guarantees to 
us life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the citizen must give 
to his government and its operation that full measure of devo- 
tion which a government dedicated to the happiness of the indi- 
vidual has a right to expect. By that I mean you should vote on 
election day; serve on the jury when you are drawn; inform your- 
self on public questions; do not consider it beneath your dignity 
to serve in a party or on a council or school board. 

See to it in your own right that men of independence of char- 
acter, scrupulous loyalty to right, and unwavering fidelity to 
trust, are placed in public office. The citizenship must be active 
if the voice of the people is (to be) the voice of God. 

The biggest, most important thing we have in the United 
States is the business of governing ourselves. Yet the average 
citizen considers it a trite thing for public discussion—too idealistic 
to bother about. To secure for ourselves and our families the 
greatest amount of comforts and happiness in life is the very goal 
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of human existence. The citizens of this country have always 
been, comparatively, the best fed, best housed, best clothed, best 
educated, and have had more things to make them comfortable 
and happy than any people in the history of mankind. That has 
been due to the political freedom, economic opportunity, and polit- 
ical and economic security enjoyed by the individual. These have 
been provided for and have preoa the citizen under America’s 

of constitutional democracy. To preserve such a system for 
our benefit is not idealistic. It is downright selfish. 


The National Problem of Venereal-Disease Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, on July 13 I introduced H. R. 
7850 for the control of venereal diseases. On that date 
I discussed syphilis as a national menace, which remarks are 
to be found on page 1773 of the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD. In the bill I have asked for an appropriation 
of $4,000,000 for the broad general purpose of stamping out 
syphilis and other venereal diseases in the United States. 

The Congress undoubtedly is in accord with the program 
provided for in this bill. The various Members of this body 
have been generous in their voluntary expression of interest 
and support for the measure. I wish to indicate at this time 
the operation of the provisions of the bill calling for the 
distribution of the funds as it will apply specifically to the 
various States. 

The bill itself provides that allocations to the several States 
should be determined on the basis of population and finan- 
cial need. By population we mean the ratio which the pop- 
ulation of each State bears to the population of the United 
States as shown by the last Federal census. By financial 
needs we mean ability of the States to meet their obligations 
as determined by the per-capita income of the citizens of 
each State. 

In my discussion of July 13 I outlined the problem as it 
faces the Nation and the great need and importance of this 
legislation. Hon, Jon M. Houston, of Kansas, very ably 
pictured the great need for this legislation in his address 
before this body on May 13. There have been other Mem- 
bers who have from time to time discussed before the Con- 
gress the great national importance of a bill as outlined in 
this legislation. 

We have shown you that 1 out of every 10 homes in 
America is contaminated. We have asked you for 3 cents 
per person to save America from this dread scourge. Today 
I have outlined the application of this fund to the several 
States that each Member here might know of a certainty 
that his district will be given the full benefit of this program 
on the fair basis of population and financial need. 

We have adequate sources of information to determine an 
accurate and fair distribution of the funds so that every 
State will get its proportionate share. On the basis as out- 
lined here, the approximate division of this fund according 
to States would be: 


Alabama 
Alaska. 


Flori 
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PE oa aa PA Fae E E N E E E A Von aa A 105, 000 
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120, 000 

195, 000 

15, 000 

Dol ttle ot POLAE SRP ...,. TEL el eA EE 110, 000 
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pik ak bah ge» CES SE Fate a peng a orem py enim ee 45, 000 
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The need is evident, the purpose is clearly shown, and there 
is not a Representative in Congress who does not have this 
dread plague as a local problem. I have gathered the records 
for every State in the Union and am prepared to say that 
this problem is a grave problem and that there is not a State, 
a congressional district, a county, or city that is free from the 
menace. It is urgent that this Congress act in the interests 
of 130,000,000 people now. There will be a million more 
stricken this year, and some of that million will be in every 
congressional district in this Nation. One out of every 10 
homes in America is contaminated now. One out of every 
26 families in America that is not now contaminated will 
be contaminated a year from now unless we act. 


The Government Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
CREDIT OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, INC. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, on July 28, 1937, the Treasury 
statement showed that the national debt was $36,770,757,- 
744.94. Since July 28, 1936, we have increased our debt 
$3,245,000,000. That means that the Federal Government is 
in debt $10,111,000,000 more than during the wartime period 
or the high of 1929. Yet we are told the depression is over, 
though we have increased our annual daily expenditures 
$5,000,000 a day over those of last year. 

Today I received from George M. Harrison, grand presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, and Station Employees, who is a member 
of the national committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc., which was organized to study the national debt and 
Government credit, a copy of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion upon those subjects. I ask unanimous consent that the 
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press release of the committee be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT CREDIT! 


The debt of the Federal Government, as shown in the report of 
the research staff, is now approaching $35,000,000,000,* the highest 
level in our history, and nearly $10,000,000,000 above the peak at 
the end of the World War. With the addition of State and local 
debts, the total governmental debt of the United States now 
exceeds $50,000,000,000. 

This peak in the Federal debt comes at the end of 7 years of 
depression deficits, which have added nearly $19,000,000,000 to the 
debt, and thus account for more than half its present size. A 
substantial increase in Government borrowing during the longest 
and most severe depression in our history was inevitable, since a 
sharp falling off in tax revenues occurred at the very time when 
heavy relief expenditures had to be made. Moreover, the policy of 
the Government involved increased public spending in other 
directions in order to offset to some extent the decline in private 
purchasing power. Large public expenditures financed by sales 
of Government securities to the banks were made for the purpose 
ot the pump”, reversing the spiral of deflation and ini- 
tiating natural business recovery. 

The committee concurs in the findings of the research staff 
that neither the present size of the debt nor the large increase 
occurring during the depression have as yet endangered the credit 
of the Federal Government. 

Whether an end to deficit financing is at last in sight is not 
yet clear. The President, in his Budget message of January 5, 
1937, expressed the belief that Government revenues in the 1938 
fiscal year would equal expenditures, and that a sufficient surplus 
would be available in 1939 to permit the retirement of about 
$400,000,000 of the debt, in accordance with statutory require- 
ments. 

The President recognized, of course, that these expectations for 
1938 and 1939 would be fully realized only if revenues as a whole 
continue to increase and if expenditures are further reduced, or 
at least are not increased. Attainment of these ends, in turn, 
depends on continued expansion of employment and business 
activity and increased yields from existing taxes. Under such 
conditions the Federal Government will be on a pay-as- 
you-go basis in 1938. In view of the fact that the first quarter's 
tax receipts fell nearly $150,000,000 under the Treasury's estimates, 
however, while expenditures in certain directions seem likely to 
exceed the original estimates, some doubt now exists as to 
whether this objective of a balanced Budget in 1938 will be 
reached, 

We do not regard either the large increase in the public debt 
or its present size as a cause for apprehension. The resources of 
the country are undoubtedly great enough to support the present 
debt. But a continuance of deficit financing, although necessary 
in the depths of a depression, would be both dangerous and un- 
necessary if carried into a period of recovery. It would be dan- 
gerous because continued deficits, in the face of rising industrial 
activity and national income, would weaken public confidence in 
the willingness of the Government to balance its Budget under 
any conditions. It would be unnecessary because a period of 
prosperity should involve smaller expenditures and larger reve- 
nues; not only should the Budget be brought into balance but 
substantial surpluses should be available to reduce the public 
debt. For the Nation to enter another period of deficit financing 
without having reduced the present debt load might raise serious 
questions as to the ability of the Government to maintain its 
credit, 

4 DEBT REDUCTION AN URGENT NECESSITY 

In the long run no government can continue year after year 
to incur substantial deficits and to steadily increase its debt if 
it wishes to maintain its credit. Government budgets must be 
balanced not by a precise equalization of expenditures and reve- 
nues in any single year but by paying off the debts contracted 


1Eprror’s Nore: Signed by the committee before Apr. 20, 1937. 
Revised Budget estimates, anticipated by the committee, were in 
fact published in the President’s relief message of Apr. 20. In- 
stead of a balanced Budget in 1938, which appeared to be within 
easy reach when the Budget was considered in January, revised 
estimates of receipts and expenditures resulted in a deficit of 
$418,000,000, without allowing for debt retirement. In the mes- 
sage transmitting these estimates, however, the President stated 
that he proposed to use every means at his command to eliminate 
this deficit during the coming fiscal year. 

In considering the Federal debt certain offsets and contingent 
liabilities should be kept in mind, The offsets include (1) pro- 
prietary interest in Government corporations and credit agencies 
holding marketable assets of various kinds, approximating $3,862,- 
000,000 as of Mar. 31, 1937; (2) the unexpended portions of the 
gold stabilization fund of $2,000,000,000; and (3) the cash balance 
in the general fund of the Treasury. Contingent liabilities, chiefly 
in the form of bonds of Government corporations and agencies, 
the principal and interest of which are guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, totaled 64.668, 000,000. 
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during depression with the surpluses available during prosperity. 
This is a highly desirable policy, whether one accepts the view 
that the conduct of Government finance is a mere matter of 
“good housekeeping” or the view that a vigorous program of 
deficit financing and Government spending in depression is nec- 
essary to overcome the forces of deflation. As pointed out in 
the research report, this latter policy “requires as an essential 
counterpart reduction of the debt during periods of prosperity.” 
In this connection we commend for serious consideration the 
statement of Governor Eccles on March 15, 1937. 

That an inflationary boom may be the culmination of the 
present recovery now under way is becoming widely recognized. 
Commodity prices, the Federal Reserve index of industrial pro- 
duction, security prices, and wages have all increased sharply in 
the last year. This situation makes it imperative to place the 
Government finances on a sound basis as rapidly as possible. 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


1, Nothing except dire emergency should be allowed to interfere 
with the actual balancing of the Budget (except for statutory 
debt retirement) in the fiscal year 1938. In general we believe 
that expenditures should be kept within the forecast in the 
President's Budget message. But if this proves impossible or if, 
as appears not unlikely, the total of ordinary taxes, social-security 
taxes, and other levies falls short of meeting our needs, additional 
revenues consistent with a sound public policy should be provided 
at this session of Congress of sufficient size to bring the Budget 
into balance. We believe particularly that any further increase 
in revenues arising out of returning prosperity should not be re- 
garded as a justification for new spending, but should be applied 
toward debt retirement. 

2. Unless a serious set back in business activity occurs, substan- 
tial debt reduction should commence in the fiscal year 1939. The 
President's Budget message tentatively forecasts a Budget surplus 
in that year large enough to permit statutory debt retirement of 
about $400,000,000. This amount the committee believes is in- 
adequate for a program of desirable debt reduction. If possible, 
provision should be made for debt retirement of at least $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

3. The committee further recommends that the general goal of 
Government fiscal policy during the next decade should be the 
reduction of the debt by an average amount of at least $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, taking good times and bad together. To this 
amount of debt reduction should be added such proceeds as may 
later become available from the liquidation of assets of Govern- 
ment agencies and the distributable part of the gold stabilization 
fund. The accounting practices of the Treasury should also be 
made to reflect the true effect of the repayment of loans made by 
Government agencies and of current Government expenditures. 

Whether any such average rate of debt retirement can be realized 
during the next decade or so without a substantial increase in 
taxes obviously depends on the course of business recovery and the 
trend of Government expenditures. Neither can be forecast, nor 
can the possibility of another severe depression be foreseen, but 
the research staff has made estimates of the yields of present taxes 
and of Budget surpluses or deficits during the 1940 decade under 
three different assumptions. 

(a) Under the first and most ic assumption the 1940's 
would witness a repetition of the profound depression of the 1930's. 
No debt retirement would be possible. Instead, the debt would 
increase by another $15,000,000,000. 

(b) Under the intermediate assumption a repetition of the course 
of business during the 1920 decade would take place, and would 
produce an average national income of only $70,000,000,000, or 
slightly above the average in that decade. An annual Budget sur- 
plus of only $400,000,000 would then be realized. In order to 
achieve the goal we have proposed above of $1,000,000,000, it is 
obvious that additional revenues would then have to be provided. 

(c) Under the most optimistic assumption the national income 
would average $80,000,000,000 annually, more than $11,000,000,000 
above the 1920-29 average, and the general course of business 
activity would be similar to that of the 1920’s. Under these con- 
ditions an annual Budget surplus of $1.2 to $1.7 billion would 
be produced. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the second and third 
assumptions described above set upper and lower limits to the 
probable fiscal results of the 1940 decade. In other words, the 
existing tax structure may be expected to yield a surplus for the 
decade as a whole of more than POOLA DUE shes J less 
than $17,000,000,000. As pointed out in the report, the 
investment in Government securities of excess revenues of pay-roll 
taxes over the amounts currently paid out in benefits under the 
old-age benefits section of the Social Security Act would not 
extinguish a portion of the debt, but would merely transfer its 
ownership to the contributors of the old-age retirement system. 

4. The committee further recommends that the Treasury re- 
funding program be continued with the ultimate aim of reestab- 
lishing approximately the relation between long-term, medium- 
term, and short-term securities which existed prior to the depres- 
sion, At that time 76 percent of the total interest-bearing Gov- 
ernment debt was represented by long-term bonds, 15 percent 
by 5-year Treasury notes, and 9 percent by short-term securities 
such as certificates of indebtedness and bills. Increas- 
ing the proportion of long-term securities would enable the banks 
to dispose of some of their present heavy holdings of Govern- 
ment securities and would thus decrease the pressure for bank 
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credit expansion. Refunding operations should be designed to 
shift a larger proportion of the outstanding debt into the hands 
of genuine investors, thus affording the Treasury more leeway 
in case it again becomes necessary to resort to bor- 
rowing thřough sale of short-term obligations to banks. 
OswaLD W. KNAUTH, 
Chairman. 
JAMES W. ANGELL. 
JOANNA COLCORD. 
GEORGE M. HARRISON. 
GEORGE M. PUTNAM. 
DoNaLD R. RICHBERG. 


Miss Colcord, while voting for the general recommendation of 
the committee that the National Budget should be brought into 
balance, wished to T her emphatic opinion that this should 
be accomplished not by decreasing any Government expenditures 
necessary to promote the health and welfare of the people, but 
rather by in Government revenues, through bringing tax- 
ation to bear more fully upon those groups whose consumption 
is lowest in proportion to their total resources, and whose in- 
comes, therefore, permit of large savings. Particularly does she 
wish to emphasize that she is not in favor of recommending de- 
crease of relief expenditures except as genuine increase of private 
employment makes relief unnecessary. She bases this connection 
upon her belief that in this country, the pressure of population 
upon natural resources is not so acute as to make it impossible 
to produce and distribute sufficient goods to meet the basic sub- 
sistence needs of the population, regardless of whether or not 
the entire working force within the population is employed in 
such production. 


Honest Advertising of Food and Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE EMPORIA (KANS.) DAILY GAZETTE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I discussed 
the pure food and drugs legislation that is now pending be- 
fore Congress and called especial attention to the fact that 
nothing has been done by this House to amend this act, 
during the present session, although most of these bills have 
been pending since the session began. 

I also pointed out to you the defects in the present Food 
and Drug Act, as I see them, and made suggestions as to 
the manner in which I believe the law should be amended. 

I now call your attention to an editorial written by my 
fellow townsman, William Allen White, which appeared in 
the Emporia (Kans.) Daily Gazette on July 14, 1937. This 
editorial contains material that is worthy of serious consid- 
eration by the Members of this Congress. It is entitled 
“Honest Advertising” and is as follows: 


It is 4 years since the administration's food and drug bill was 
introduced in Congress. Time and again the President has named 
it on his “must” list. Once he sent a special message to Congress 
urging its passage. Yet the only piece of New Deal legislation 
affecting every man, woman, and child in the country, it is the 
only one that he has never been able to get to first base. Why? 
Well, just because. 

A few drug, cosmetic, and food racketeers have managed not 
only to prevent its enactment but to strip it of first one, then 
another, of the many fine provisions it contained for safeguarding 
the health and economic welfare of America’s millions. 

The latest outrage was perpetrated in the House Commerce 
Committee last week. The bill that the Senate a few 
months ago was bad enough. The President was widely quoted 
as saying it was weaker than the present law. But it could have 
been revised and strengthened into a measure that would protect 


the public. 

Instead, the feeble ad provision that had survived 4 
years of sabotage was lifted out of this consumer bill and grafted 
onto another intended to protect business. This was the Wheeler- 
Lea bill to increase the power of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Why was that? Well, the idea was to k 
of the hands of the Food and Drug A 
been cleaning up labels for 30 years, and entrust it to the safe 
Keeping of the Federal Trade officials, who cooperated so efficiently 
with Tennessee medicine interests last year to kill a decent food 
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and drugs act. These are hard things to say. But they can be 
proved. 

Last week's job reflects no credit on the leadership of this once 
great House committee. Representative CHAPMAN, who had been 
leading the fight for a strong law, was ruthlessly thrust out of 
the picture, while the subcommittee considering the legislation 
was packed with Members known to be hostile to the Food Ad- 
ministration and to a law with teeth. 

Meetings of the committee were held at times when consumer- 
minded members would be unable to attend, or notification was 
given so late it was impossible for them to get there. Every 
attempt to strengthen the bill, to make its control over adver- 
tising something more than an existing farce, was beaten down. 
The bill as finally reported is a joke, though it will no doubt be 
touted by the drug and food fakers as a masterpiece of consumer 
protection. 

This result was forecast months ago by the drug-trade papers, 
which boasted openly of what Chairman Lea would do for their 
industry. More recently Business Week has suggested the in- 
fluence also of the dried-fruit people of California, who have had 
their products seized under the present law because of worms 
and cyanide of potassium. 

Now that advertising has been taken care of, Lra’s wrecking 
crew is expected to complete destruction of the food-and-drug 
bill in a few days. It is increasingly evident that public interest 
cannot muster enough New Dealers to save this legislation. The 
Gazette suggests that the Republican minority take over. 

Honest newspapers have nothing to fear from an honest law 
curtailing, controlling, and abolishing dishonest advertising. 


Story of Patrick Tracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 4 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE BY WESTBY NORTH 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recor an article, transmitted to me by 
former Representative O’Connell, of Boston, which deals with 
Patrick Tracy, an Irish settler in Massachusetts, the founder 
of a long line of able Massachusetts men with whom I am 
happy to be able to claim connection. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Boston Post, of Aug. 1, 1937] 


ReaL Story or PATRICK Tracy—Justice NEVER Down Famous 
IRISHMAN, REVOLUTIONARY FicuRE—NoTep New ENGLANDERS 


(By Westby North) 

Patrick , penniless Irish lad who left his home in Wexford, 
Ireland, early in the reign of Queen Anne, settled at Newburyport’ 
and became the outstanding ancestor of New England, with an 
abundance of descendants, whose fame limns our history, exceed- 
ing all other men. 

This broad statement may evoke hasty denials, but a multitude, 
of living men and women, many in the front rank, will hasten to 
uphold the declaration that Patrick Tracy’s name shines as a star 
of major magnitude in our New England galaxy. 


MEMORY CHERISHED 


Great judges, statesmen, soldiers, clergymen, merchants, and 
captains of industry, lawyers, physicians—all pridefully trace their 
descent to the man from Wexford who rose to the heights because 
of his merits. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Lee Higginson, and James 
Jackson Storrow were direct descendants, and as our story un- 
folds we shall list other distinguished men of whom all of us are 
proud, in support of the assertion that Patrick Tracy, strangely, 
assiduously, and zealously overlooked by many historians, was 


country, directly in service. 
GENUINE IRISHMAN 


VCC 
orphaned early; his guardian robbed him of his estate, and the 
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lad, born in 1711, procured passage to New England, and manfully 
began to work out his own future. His patriotism, his steady 
rise to fame and wealth, and his fine service, sterling character, 
and rare personality placed him among the handful of great 
men whose counsel guided statesmen and shaped the destiny of the 
young Republic. 

Patrick Tracy was Irish. 

Those four words compress a vast array of reason for the atti- 
tude of some historians of fame, in failing to record the mighty 
part played by genuine Irish in advancing civilization as we 
know it. English writers in large degree wrote their British Isles 
history from one angle only—their own. A variety of motives 
were ascribed as causes of English interest in Ireland, from 
benevolent Irish to extend the political blessings of London to 
Dublin to a one-sided ostensible desire to rescue Erin from the 
clutches of Rome. 

Actually, the “big fingers” of England, whose methods continue 
and flourish even in our own fair land, wanted to control out- 
right the vast fertile areas, the available water powers, the enor- 
mously rich metal and mineral tracts, and also to possess a 
fortress for defense. And the millions of Irish youth were desired 
as soldiery. 

IRISH QUESTION BITTERLY ACUTE 

Equally determined were the “big fingers” in Ireland, who in 
most instances were men inspired solely by love of country and 
a sense of duty to their own kind. From it all grew the bitterness 
and strife of generations; sedulous indeed were the activities of 
zealots, and although mutual lies were palpable, the rank and 
file long were disturbed and misled. In the youth time of Patrick 
Tracy, Ireland was slightly less populous than England; only a cen- 
tury ago, Ireland had close to 9,000,000 of inhabitants, or much 
more than double the present, while England had a scant 
15,000,000. 

The Irish question was lively even before the time of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts. It was agonizing in its acuteness during Crom- 
well’s time, and never approached composure on a large scale. 
Even the recent election indicates continuing cleavages. Boston 
was closer to London, from its founding to the close of the Revo- 
lution, than many realize. And after the Republic was estab- 
lished English policy at once turned to a fostering of intimacy 
with the dominant element here—and some incline to believe 
the policy persists. 

STRUGGLE TO KEEP BOSTON ANGLICIZED 


We know that our New England writers of fame were as much 
at home in London as at Boston; literary lions from the so-called 
mother country were social lions here. This was summarized by 
a comment, 30 years ago, by a famous man who said that “Boston 
still is loyal to King George III.“ 

It should be kept in mind that Boston, too, had its Irish ques- 
tion almost from settlement! 

The settlers here, in 1692, were English, beyond dispute; they 
had as basic the trading incentive; they aimed to keep it; they 
set up, through their church, a control over the public mind, and 
erected their own dynasty of wealth, power, and culture and 
made it their mission to perpetuate here the English myth. 
Through the centuries the Mather hierarchy „ and offi- 
cial records teem with proof of this assertion. Following the 
Revolution the wealth, power, and culture element largely were 
Federalists—royalists, and they controlled, in large degree, what 
we have been taught to regard as literature. 

Emerson may be taken as the high priest of the royalists. He 
sermonized largely on that trinity of text, wealth, power, culture. 
And many historians followed his philosophy; dominant publish- 
ing houses abetted. 


EMERSON’S EXPRESSED OPINION 


And this is Emerson’s expressed opinion of two great peoples, 
the Irish and the German; in his lecture, Fate in his Conduct of 
Life. 

“The German and Irish millions, like the Negro, have a great 
deal of guano in their destiny. They are ferried over the Atlantic, 
to ditch and to drudge, to make corn cheap, and then to lie down 

aturely, to make a spot of green grass on the prairie.” 

And Lt. Col. Oliver Wendell Holmes, jurist, teacher, and human- 
ist, came from the loins of the Irishman Patrick Tracy, and the 
German, Evert Jansen Wendell, who migrated from his native 
East Friesland, Hanover, to settle in Albany in 1635, 

Guano! 

Thus the reader will perceive the fundamental of Whig and 


Tory. 

Holmes, with Irish and German blood, fought and bled for his 
country; so did his Tracy kin, the Lees, the Higginsons, the Jack- 
sons. Historians who neither fought nor bled—well, let us pro- 
ceed with the Tracy threads. 

IRISH CAPTIVES SENT TO BOSTON 

Cromwell laid the Irish problem in the lap of Boston when, at 
the suggestion of his mentor, the Reverend Hugh Phillips, once 
Boston pastor, merchant, and codfish magnate, he sent the first 
shipload of Irish captives here. They arrived here in the fall of 
1654, in the ship Good/ellow, of which the master was Capt. George 
Dell; other shiploads followed. The and lists of 


papers 
the Goodfellow are in the possession of the Kidder family. Fred- 
erick Kidder, Esq., possessed the papers in 1850, and he treasured 
the documents for personal reasons. 
These first Irish were stalwarts, the wretchedly poor 8 
inh aE KRA Wok Nomex KOLEO b 
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defend them, were deemed harmless. Cromwell planned benevo- 
lent pacification, after the show of overpowering might, and the 
exiles, the slaves, sent to Boston, were the pick of the people; 
healthy and strong, a possible menace at home, but considered 
harmless in Boston. 

PATRICK BECOMES MAN OF NOTE 

Thus to Boston kin, came Patrick Tracy, in 1730, less than 19 
years old, and later came his nephew, Nicholas Tracy, the distin- 
guished, famous, wealthy, and exalted “Capt. Nicholas Tracy, gen- 
tleman”, who also left many descendants of fame and honor, 

Patrick journeyed to Newburyport and decided to become a 
mariner. He made many voyages to the West Indies, quickly be- 
came proficient in navigation, showed rare talent, became master, 
owner, and then engaged on his own account, as importer and ex- 
porter. His fortunes waxed, as did his standing in Essex County, 
When 31 he married Hannah Carter, of Hampton. Their two chit. 
dren died in infancy, and the mother died in 1746, after 4 years 
of married life. 

Patrick Tracy married again in 1749; Hannah Gookin, daughter 
of the Reverend Nathaniel Gookin, became his bride, great-grand- 
daughter of the Reverend John Cotton, and connected with the 
Quincy family, she passed away in 1756, barely 33, leaving three 
little children, tenderly reared by their father. They were Na- 
thaniel, born 1751; John, born 1753; and Hannah, born in 1755. 

FAMOUS DESCENDANTS 

It was this daughter, less than a year old when her mother 
died, apple of Patrick Tracy’s eye, who married Col. Jonathan 
Jackson, of Boston, when barely 17. Belle of Essex, a great heiress, 
a Tracy in every fiber and proud of it, she proved a worthy daugh- 
ter, and of their eight children seven lived and flourished. These 
are the lineal descendents of Patrick Tracy through daughter 
Hannah Tracy Jackson: 

(1) The first child, Robert, died when barely 7 years of age. 

(2) Henry, Capt. Henry. Married Hannah Swett. Among de- 
scendants were Dr. John B. Swett Jackson, Dr. Henry Jackson, 
and Robert Tracy Jackson. 

(3) Charles, Hon. Charles, of the State supreme court, and a 
leading lawyer; twice married, first to Amelia Lee, and, secondly, 
to Fanny Cabot. Among the descendants of Patrick Tracy's favor- 
ite grandson were Gen. Charles Jackson Paine, Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, John Torrey Morse, and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


RETAIN PATRICK AS FAMILY NAME 


(4) Hannah Tracy Jackson, who married Hon. John Lowell, on 
October 31, 1798. Her children and descendants include Hon. John 
Lowell, Jr., founder of the Lowell Institute; Judge John Lowell; and 
Judge Francis Cabot Lowell. 

(5) James, who on October 3, 1801, married Elizabeth Cabot, 
niece of United States Senator George Cabot; after 15 years she 
died, and Dr. James, grandson of Patrick Tracy, married her sister 
8 years later. Among the descendants were Dr. Charles Pickering 
Putnam and Dr. James Jackson Putnam, James Jackson Storrow, 
Chares Cabot Jackson, and James Jackson Minot. 

(6) Sarah, who married Capt. John S. Gardner, weathy mer- 
chant, with chidren and grandchidren of distinction. 

(7) Patrick Tracy Jackson, named in honor of his grandfather 
from Killcarberry Hill, Wexford. He became a distinguished and 
wealthy merchant and was one of the two men who founded the 
city of Lowell. He married Lydia Cabot, and among his heirs 
were: Gen. Charles Russell Lowell, of Civil War fame; the famous 
Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot; Prof. Charles Loring Jackson; Patrick 
Tracy Jackson, Jr.; Capt. Patrick J. T. Jackson, 3d; and Patrick 
T. Jackson, 4th. 

(8) Harriet, who died unwed in 1849, aged 67. 

MAN OF HIGHEST CHARACTER 
aa Mary, who married Henry Lee in 1809. Descendants include 
Henry Lee, Jr., Maj. Henry Lee Higginson, Joseph Lee, Henry 
e Morse, and Matthew Hale. 

A veritable regiment of descendants of Patrick Tracy, mostly 
Harvard men of more than ordinary fame, to this day cherish 
memories and mementoes of their illustrious ancestor, who kept 
the artist, Copley, busy painting likenesses for his grandchildren. 

Thus it would appear well established that Patrick Tracy was 
an ancestor. 

And now for his contribution to our Nation and his part in 
making it. 

First, in the spiritual aspects: A devout man, a liberal supporter 
and vestryman of Saint Paul's Church, holding two pews in the 
edifice, he was truly pious, generous, and ever courteous and 
friendly to the lowly. 

After the disastrous fire at Harvard, in 1764, he donated freely 
many books and much money. He urged popular education and 
took a firm stand against permitting ignorance because of illiteracy. 


NOTABLE SERVICES IN REVOLUTION 
In 1772 he was appointed justice of the peace, then an important 
Office 


He had built a large fleet of vessels and had many and wide inter- 
ests. Thus, in January of 1774, 16 months before the Battle of Lex- 
ington, he was prepared when called upon to participate in the 
coming Revolution. He then, with Robert and Nicholas Tracy, peti- 
tioned the selectmen to send delegates to the Continental Congress 
called to assemble at Philadelphia. 

He was zealous to aid in starting the war against the ancient and 
PaO 100 CE DS DORIS SA SORT <> BED SACO ANEN RENE 
nation. 
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He demanded, and procured, action. He was named a member of 
the committee to prepare instructions to the delegates. His was 
the paramount counsel. 

Then, action decided upon, he and Capt. Nicholas Tracy were 
leading members of the Essex committee on safety. He gave lib- 
erally in money as well as time, personally directed preparations for 
warfare and for home protection, and many of the privateers flew 
his flag. The royal governor and the army and navy heads at 
Boston were incensed at the “Irishman Tracy” and directed efforts 
against him; some, traitorous, in his own town. But he was un- 
afraid; aging, he retained the fire of youth and he kept the faith. 

INTERESTING WILL 


The highly interesting “Ould Newbury” and the history of New- 
buryport, now quite rarely found, detail the magnificent services of 
Patrick Tracy. John J. Currier, the historian, says: “In commercial 
as well as in mercantile affairs, Captain was eminently suc- 
cessful, and maintained to the close of a long life the character of 
an honorable and upright man.” 

His will is an interesting document. It is no. 27971, Essex County 
probate. At his death his estate included four mansion houses 
and 212 ounces of silver plate. His mo rings are sacred 
heirlooms, now possessed by Patrick Tracy J: , who also has 
a handsome portrait of Patrick Tracy, and another is in the family 
of Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck, a descendant. 

The Russell Leigh Jackson memoir of Patrick Tracy is inspiring. 

So, too, is the thrilling story of Nicholas Tracy, his nephew, and 
his close associate, comrade, and who, too, rose to wealth and fame, 
and aided in founding the Republic. There were 110 vessels in the 
Tracy fleet, worth close to $3,000,000. There were 24 Tracy priva- 
teers, with 340 guns and 2,800 men. Tracy ships captured 120 
British vessels; Tracy funds flowed freely in loans to the Govern- 
ment; and Tracy-donated food and clothing literally poured into 
the Navy. 

REVERENCED BY DESCENDANTS 


However some historians incline to treat Patrick Tracy, he was 
and is reverenced by his descendants, Witness these two letters: 


From W. Raymond Lee to Henry Lee, Jr. 


“Roxsury, October 2, 1866. 

“Dear COLONEL: An old gentleman of Newburyport, intensely in- 
terested in the history of that famous town, has asked me for the 
names, rank, etc., of the descendants of Patrick Tracy, who served 
in a military capacity during the War of the Rebellion. I have 
made up the following list. Is it full and correct? 

“Great-grandsons: 

“Lee, W. R., colonel, Twentieth Massachusetts Infantry, and 
brevet brigadier general on the staff of His Excellency Governor 
Andrew. 

“Lee, Henry Jr., lieutenant colonel and aide-de-camp on the staff 
of Governor Andrew. 

“Lee, Francis L., colonel, Forty-fourth Massachusetts Infantry. 

“Great-great-grandsons: 

“Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr., lieutenant colonel, Twentieth Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry. 

“Paine, C. J.; major general, Volunteers. 

“*Paine, W. C., captain, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

“*Paine, Sumner, second lieutenant, Twentieth Massachusetts 
Infantry. 

“*Russell, Cabot J., captain, Fifty-fourth Massachusetts In- 
fantry. 

„Lowell, O. R., colonel, Second Massachusetts Cavalry, and 
er general, Volunteers. 

“*Lowell, J. J., first lieutenant, Twentieth Massachusetts In- 
fantry. 

“Storrow, C. S., Jr., captain, Forty-fourth Massachusetts In- 
fantry. 

“*Storrow, Samuel, first lieutenant, Second Massachusetts In- 
fantry. 

“Jackson, P. T., Jr., first lieutenant, Fifth Massachusetts Cay- 
alry; captain. 

“In the above list those marked thus (*) were killed or died of 
wounds. I am not sure about the rank of and regiment of P. T. J., 
Jr. Perhaps others, Putnam, Cabot, or Morse, served. Do you 
know? 

“A list of Captain Perkins’ Newburyport company present at 
‘Bunker Hill’, where it lost three men, records the name of Pat- 
rick Tracy. Is it possible that the P. there named is our ancestor? 
Very likely; he was an Irishman. 

“If you can add to my list or discover any errors, please write 
me.” 


Reply from Henry Lee, Jr., to Brig. Gen. William Raymond Lee, 
Rozrbury : 


“OCTOBER 6, 1866. 

“My DEAR GENERAL: The honorable record of the descendants of 
Patrick Tracy (and through Hannah Gookin, his wife, of Maj. 
Gen. Daniel Gookin, a Kentish soldier, and one of the best men of 
the Colony) is not quite full, and yet too full. 

“Of the great-great-grandsons, my sister Mary, wife of George 
Higginson, had three sons in the war: 

“Henry Lee Higginson, major, First Massachusetts Cavalry. 

“James Jackson Higginson, captain and brevet major, do. 

“Francis Lee Higginson, captain, Eighth Massachusetts Cavalry. 

“I do not record their wounds or imprisonment, because you 
have omitted details of your own or others’ services. I have 
altered young Pat’s rank and regiment. Perhaps you might add 
to the Lowells, Anna Cabot Lowell, their sister, who served over 
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3 years as nurse, first in the transports and then in the Armory 
Square Hospital, Washington, and received some commission or 
testimonial from Government as one of a few ladies who served 


80 long. 
SON OF PATRICK ALSO RARE TYPE 


“I do not deem it fair to those who forsook home and encoun- 
tered all the privations, toils, and dangers of a soldier’s life to 
have my name included in the list. Not that I did not perform 
useful work at some sacrifices, but not to be mentioned with the 
greater service.” 

So there you have the condensed story of Patrick Tracy, from 
Killearberry, Wexford, Ireland, whose lofty service and whose dis- 
tinguished rank as an ancestor may have eluded some historians 
with a guano complex. 

Nathaniel Tracy, son of Patrick, had his own vivid life, too; 
master of a great fortune; intimate of Jefferson, who voyaged with 
Tracy in a Tracy ship to Europe, learning much with which to 
tone the ideas of John Adams and John Jay, who entertained 
Washington and other great men. But his is a separate story. 

Sos then there was another son, Col. John Tracy, another stal- 
wart. 

Sometime there may appear the detailed astonishing story of 
Patrick Tracy and the stupendous part he played in forming and 
directing the destinies of the Republic he loved. 


The Late Insurrection and the Continuing Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE OF SUNDAY, JULY 
18, 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, by permission granted to 
extend my remarks, I insert herein the following editorial 
in the Chicago Tribune of Sunday, July 18, 1937: 


THE LATE INSURRECTION AND THE CONTINUING DANGER 


John L. Lewis organized on two fronts. One front was ad- 
vanced during the campaign to reelect Mr. Roosevelt. Lewis, in 
contributions or in loans, gave the Democratic national committee 
over a half million dollars, most of which he obtained by assessing 
his miners for the war chest, The other front he prepared was to 
take advantage of the reelection and to drive the workers in the 
major industries of the country into his Communist conspiracy. 
The war chest for this maneuver also was filled by assessments, 
initiation fees, and dues. 

Mr. Lewis had the support of Earl Browder and the Communist 
Party. E. H. Dowell, head organizer for labor in San Diego, re- 
cently took the responsibility for saying that the Department of 
Justice has traced checks showing large contributions from com- 
munistic sources to Lewis’ committee fund. John Brophy, 
formerly a United Mine official, and as such denounced by Lewis 
as a Red, is executive director of C. I. O., and Adolph Germer, 
once secretary of the Socialist Party, is general organizer. 

In the Michigan disorders, Lewis’ amalgam contained John 
Anderson, the Communist candidate for Governor in the State in 
1934, as an organizer, and William Weinstone, a member of the 
Communist central committee of New York, as secretary of the 
Renters and Consumers’ league, an offshoot of the insurgent outfit. 

Homer Martin, Lewis’ field general in the State, found himself 
so beset by Communists in his organization that he had to under- 
take a red purge to save his own head. In Warren, Ohio, a dyna- 
mite plot was uncovered and the instigators were found to be 
headed by Gus Hall, C. I. O. organizer and Communist, and among 
the men taken were Arthur Scott, John Boranviec, and George 
Bundas. The Chicago police found a number of well-known 
Communists among the leaders of the riot of May 30. It is re- 
ported that out of 259 of the C. I. O. staff organizers, 121 are 
avowed Communists. The relations between Lewis and Browder 
are becoming more clearly outlined. 

After the election Lewis swung into action with the organiza- 
tion he had prepared to take advantage of his political success. 
Almost immediately the great industries which were leading the 
country back into prosperity and out of the politically nourished 
depression were diso: and their plants shut down by the 
C. I. O., Lewis’ militant organization, in what were called strikes, 
but were not. 

What Lewis incited was an armed uprising against the Federal 
and State laws. The law-enforcing agencies, Federal and State, 
were employed, not to suppress the insurgents but to protect them 
and to stop local authority from using the police and deputies 
in defending the rights of injured citizens and preventing the de- 
struction company property. Lewis had the support of the 
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Federal Government and the communistic elements in the country 
openly joined him in the violent proceedings. 

Browder, the head of the American Communist Party, reported 
to the comintern that splendid progress was made by 
popular front tactics. Lewis in January said that the administra- 

tion asked labor for help to repel the economic royalists and labor 
gave that help. “The workers of this country expect the Govern- 
ment of this country to support the workers in the General Motors 
plants”, he said. 

Mr. Lewis expressed his expectations mildly. The help he got 
from the Government, from the Department of Labor, and from 
the post office was assistance in an illegal way to support the law- 
less attacks upon major industry. With the approval of Miss 
Perkins of the Department of Labor, a minority of workers, aided 
by communistic outsiders, seized company property, drove the 
majority of the workers off the premises, and sat in possession 
in defiance of court orders and with the protection of State troops. 
The country never before beheld such a spectacle. 

The owners of the seized properties were required to furnish 
light and heat to the insurgents within their plants. The delivery 
of supplies was forced to enable the invaders to hold their posi- 
tions. Legal measures to eject the invaders could not be taken 
in Michigan because Governor Murphy put State troops in 
position to guard the lawbreakers in their illegal possession. 
When the industries, facing the fact that they were denied the 
protection of the laws, made agreements with Lewis’ committee, 
which is not a labor union, the stipulations were immediately 
violated by disturbers who would not be bound by them. The 
disorders continued. The insurgents and Communists did not 
want peace. 

Lewis at no time exhibited any concern for wages or working 
conditions, All he wanted was power over industry. When he 
thought he had the automobile makers fairly under his control he 
turned to steel, and the United States Steel Corporation, not caring 
to fight the governments of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the United 
States, as well as Lewis and his insurgents, came to terms. 

The independent steel makers, knowing C. I. O.’s irresponsibility 
and seeing the many acts of bad faith, put up a fight. Out of this 
came more strange maneuvers on the part of Federal officials. 
Where workers were legally within plants asserting their right to 
work for employers who wanted them to work Mr. Farley and the 
Post Office refused to permit the delivery of mail and parcel-post 
packages, saying that to do so would be taking sides in an indus- 
trial conflict. For the first time the United States mails were made 
subject to the will of a body of men who were breaking all the 
laws of the land. The country couldn't laugh that off. 

Mail trucks were stopped and turned back. s were 
opened and the insurgents would not permit them to be delivered. 
3 tracks were blown up. Airplanes trying to drop food were 

ot down, 

In Pennsylvania Governor Earle called the troops out, but only to 
protect the guerrillas threatening the workers in the plants and 
defying local authority to disturb or break their massed picket 
lines. The troops were used also to close plants and to keep them 
closed. The country was presented with a spectacle which tested 
the sanity of citizens who tried to understand how the Govern- 
ment could turn its force so completely against people doing no 
wrong and in favor of persons who were in a fair way to overthrow 
every restraint that ought to have made them cease their lawless 
operations. 

Farley's promotion of the revolt against the law was surpassed 
by the performances of Miss Perkins, It would seem difficult to 
outdo the surrender of the mails to the Lewis insurgents, but 
the Secretary of Labor did. She demanded that State troops be 
used to close factories and keep them closed, and she topped 
her record when she asked Governor Davey, of Ohio, to kidnap 
industrialists by illegal subpena and hold them until they 
knuckled under to Lewis. 

The people of the United States are not naturally suspicious of 
governmental intentions toward them. They are not unprepared 
for maladministration, for the pursuit of political advantage, for 
the discovery of rascals in office, but they have not been prepared 
for designs against their form of government. Consequently, when 
premonitions are noted and admonitions given, the people may 
remain incredulous. What has never happened before is assumed 
to be something that cannot happen now or hereafter. 

A southern Senator recently confessed his own mistake when 
he said that in the election campaign of last year he quite con- 
fidently told his constituents that all the stories of radical gov- 
ernmental change were Republican ghosts walking at night to 
raise the hair on the voter's head. He said he could not now 
return to his State and repeat those remarks. The ghosts were 
not Republican and they were not ghosts. They were the 
realities of his own party. 

When a Postmaster General allows the sacrosanct mails of the 
United States to be stopped by lawless men and when the Secre- 
tary of Labor advises that violence be used against the persons 
and property of American citizens, and then when a President 
seeks the destruction of the judicial branch of the United States 
and with it the nullification of the Constitution, there comes to 
the tolerant mass of the American people a sense of danger im- 
minent and grave. 

The three Governors chiefly influenced by the treacherous in- 
structions from Washington were Murphy, of Michigan, Earle, of 
Pennsylvania, and Davey, of Ohio. Earle even now stands neck 
deep in subversion and destruction. He is the sort of political 
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fool and empty-headed revoluntionary who could talk about be- 
traying his own class when his conscience demanded it. We are 
yet to learn that America has classes in its democratic life. The 
only class to which Earle definitely belongs is one which should 
be segregated. 

Davey, of Ohio, made a discovery soon enough to save him from 
becoming a life member of the ancient and dishonorable society 
of Benedict Arnold. He found that he was making of himself a 
Feror to aah 2 self-government in the United States. 

e thereupon pu 8 ps to their proper uses, a thoro 
chastened and corrected man. SR nEn 

But from Frank Murphy, of Michigan, comes the fullest, frankest, 
and most complete confession of misdoing and the best statement 
for the Americans who now begin to see the drift of the Govern- 
ment and of Lewis. 

“Communists”, says Governor Murphy, “deliberately created dis- 
orders in the Lansing labor holiday, the Consumers’ Power Co. 
strike, and in some phases of the sit-downs, They not only sought 
disorders but they sought bloodshed. They wanted bloodshed, and 
they sought to draw us into a fight.” 

It would seem to the normal mind that this was an invitation 
an American State ought to have accepted and dealt with on the 
spot. Mr. Murphy’s testimony may be taken as a true and official 
relation of what happened in Michigan but not as an explanation 
of his manner of meeting what he now says was a deliberate attack 
on the American form of government. 

Two prejudiced committees of the United States Senate under- 
took to inquire into the situation developing throughout the land, 
There was the question how the insurgents could have been per- 
mitted to stop the delivery of the mails, but the committee con- 
fined itself to an investigation of the police defense of the Republic 
plant in South Chicago, where no mail deliveries were involved. 
It then dodged the question of Farley's guilt and passed the Chi- 
cago police on to La FoLLETTE’'S committee, ironically called the 
committee on civil liberties. There the whole art of distortion and 
censorship was thrown against the truth to suppress the essential 
facts of the battle of June 30 between insurgents and the police. 

A moving picture which did not show the attack on the police 
in South Chicago was exhibited, was approved as complete evi- 
dence of unprovoked police attack upon an innocent mob, and 
released by the producing company, although admittedly it did 
not show the attack the rioters made upon the police line provok- 
ing what subsequently happened. 

It may be remarked as strange that the news reel photographer 
didn't get the assault of the rioters on the police line stationed 
to protect the plant and the workers inside from a riotous demon- 
stration which had been expected and against which needful pre- 
cautions had been taken. There was, however, an Associated Press 
photographer there, and his still pictures showed the surge of 
the armed rioters against the police. There could not have been 
conflict if the marchers had not tried to break through the police 
on their way to the plant, where what they would have done can 
be estimated only by what has been done on other similar 
occasions. 

The misleading moving picture of the scene was released as 
an authentic and complete account of the occurrence, and it 
was conveniently found to be impossible to use the Associated 
Press pictures of what had preceded, showing the provocation 
the police had and the injuries they sustained before they made 
the counter attack to defend themselves and to hold their ground, 
and to see that a riotous armed mob did not break through them. 
The organizers of that mob were armed and the evidence at the 
Chicago inquest proves that they intended to fight their way 
through and get at the plant. 

As further proof of the political dishonesty of the La Follette 
committee, the affidavit of the Associated Press photographer 
reciting what happened at the beginning of the riot, when he and 
the police were dodging the clubs and bricks of Lewis’ insurgents, 
was suppressed in Washington and revealed only at the Chicago 
inquest. 

There is space only for a general review and summary of the 
scene which has been created by the conspiracy between Federal 
and State officials and the wrecking crews of John Lewis operating 
upon a p ed plan to bring private enterprise in the United 
States, whether it involved the rights of the worker or the 
popoy of the employer, under the domination of political and 
abor dictators, supported at every point by the new variety of 
Stalinite communistic Popular Fronters. 

The time of this struggle, the period of greatest stress in it, 
was chosen by Lewis to make demonstrations in the United States. 
Two flights of Russian aviators over the North Pole to the 
American west coast were launched to divert anti-Soviet Ameri- 
can attention from the revelations of communistic instability, 
intrigue, and massacre at home, and to engage the admiration 
the American people will always grant an adventurous and what 
they think an heroic achievement. For these Russian flights 
several reasons may be found, but none is so important to this 
country as the one which reveals the intent of the “reds” to 
strengthen their cause here in the United States, where they have 
been led to believe that the American political and economic 
system is being shattered by a governmentally encouraged Popu- 
lar Front movement, 

In accord with this easily detected policy it is reported that 
crafty old Max Litvinoff, the Russian Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, is feeling out the sentiment of the Roosevelt administration 


apropos of a proposed visit to Washington. 
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Litvinoff is probably the trickiest and shrewdest diplomat in | Senate. The bill was introduced in the House by 


Europe. He can play the role of the noble Russian idealist better 
than anyone else under Stalin’s control. If he finds that con- 
ditions are propitious and the welcome will be assured, as it was 
when he came over to complete negotiations for the Russian 
treaty and the resumption of diplomatic relations, he will be in 
= White House again as a jovial little man, with no intention 

of harming anybody. Then we shall have additional reason to 
know that Russia regards America under its present government 
and misgovernment as a good prospect, with most of its sales 
resistance broken down. 

Fortunately, it would now seem, the American people have 
CCC B nd ah neat ax OE WHAK: NES DAN 
undertaken by the National Government supporting and sup- 
ported by the Lewis vanguard of proletarian insurgents with other 
communistic aid. 

It is known that the vast majority of the workers in the plants 
closed down either by lawless men or by Federal and State au- 
thority wanted to work and demanded their right. When public 
opinion gave approval, as it did at Hershey in Pennsylvania, the 
rioters, although not resisted by the authorities, were defeated 
by incensed citizenship. 

The plan to seize control of the country in the manner of the 
Russian October revolution of 1917 thus far a failed. What 


ing of the public understanding may stave off the 
te INOS Pee ie G00 
changes which might ensue. 


A Sportsman’s Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WAYNESBORO (VA.) NEWS-VIRGINIAN 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Waynesboro News-Virginian, of Waynesboro, 
Va., with respect to the provisions of the bill (H. R. 7681) 
to provide grants in aid to the States for conservation 
purposes: 

[From the Waynesboro News-Virginian of July 23, 1937] 
A SPORTSMAN’S BILL 

Heaven's answer to Virginia sportsmen’s prayers and the peren- 
nial wish of wildlife conservationists are in a fair way to be 
answered favorably if the bill introduced in Congress by our own 
Representative A. WILLIS RorerTson gets enough popular support 
to insure its enactment. Many a State and local project for 
increasing the population of wildlife, which has accumulated 
dust and despair in spite of local enthusiasm, may throw away 
its crutches and do a broad jump to a new record if the Federal 
funds which would be allocated to this State were made available 
under the proposed legislation. 

Identical bills recently introduced in the present Congress set 
up a new basis for wildlife conservation and restoration in the 
United States. The process is patterned after the general plan 
of mutual State and national benefits which resulted so success- 
fully from the allotment of Federal-aid funds to State highway 
programs. The one conspicuous difference is in the fact that 
while the Federal aid for highways created a new draft on the 
taxpayer's pocketbook, the funds for Federal aid to wildlife con- 
servation are already available and will involve no new taxes. 
Ever since the nuisance taxes went into effect during the early 
days of recovery, the sportsmen have been bearing a special tax 
of 10 percent on all sporting arms and ammunition, which totaled 
between two and three million dollars, which was promptly 
swallowed up by appropriations for everything except the de- 
pleted and waning ranks of wildlife populations. The new legis- 
lation proposes to earmark the receipts from this special excise 
tax and return it to the maintenance of our natural resources 
without which there would have been no tax income. 

To each State which complies with the provisions of this act 
would be allocated, in the event of the of the act, its 
quota of the $3,000,000 to be administered by the State in speci- 
fied projects designed to restore the depleted wildlife resources. 
Estimates of money allocation to various States runs all the way 
from a maximum of $150,000 to a minimum of 615,000 in the 
3 States where little revenue is derived from the sale of 

mses. 

An imposing list of sponsors, which includes Senators PITTMAN, 
BAILEY, CLARK, McNary, and WHITE, are backing the bill in the 
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tative 
, chairman of the House Wildlife Committee. Whether 
or not the bill receives the attention of Congress as a whole is 
said to depend on the amount of backing it gets from conserva- 
tionists and “back home.” The bill is endangered 
more by the proverbial silence and apathy of conservationists 
than because of any opposition to the legislation. Congress is 
sympathetic, but wants to know how the home folks feel. 


Why Will Not Congress Stop the Practice of the 
Farm Credit Administration From Foreclosures 
and Dispossessions in the Drought Area? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, you know and the country 
knows, and the administration ought to know, that there is 
again this year a large area of the United States, where, 
because of drought and rust, the farmers are absolutely 
helpless to meet any obligations whatever. This area in- 
cludes at least one-half of North and South Dakota, one- 
third of Nebraska and Kansas, the eastern part of Mon- 
tana, and a large portion of Colorado. In the western sec- 
tion of North Dakota, where I reside, there is absolutely 
no crop of any kind. This is the eighth year of this devas- 
tating drought. Lately good rains have come, but too late 
for any crop for 1937. 

I have before this Congress, House Joint Resolution No. 
27, providing that all collections, foreclosures, and dispos- 
sessions be delayed in this area for the year 1937. This 
measure has been before this body since January 5, 1937. 

There is not any question but what this resolution would 
have been favorably voted out of the committee but for the 
fact that the Farm Credit Administration has explained to 
the committee that no foreclosures are instituted that are 
not absolutely necessary. They desire to keep control of the 
situation themselves and foreclose here and there as the 
Administration sees fit. The same situation applies to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. This institution says it 
only forecloses where it is necessary. 

In the drought area no foreclosure is justified, and espe- 
cially no dispossession is justified. What happens when a 
foreclosure and dispossession takes place? The owner is 
ousted and has to fall back on relief grants. The Govern- 
ment obtains title but the property still remains where it is. 
No one in the area has money to purchase this property; 
and if sold at all, it is sold to someone else who has no 
money. In the meantime the farmer and home owner, with 
all his family, goes on relief and is thereby foreclosed from 
any opportunity whatever of protecting himself. 

It is said here on the floor of this House that the relief 
program has made people shiftless and taken away their 
incentive for work. That is not true in North Dakota. No 
one there—I challenge anyone to show a single example of 
any farmer in the State who desires to go on relief. On the 
contrary, there are thousands of them who up to date have 
suffered for enough food and clothing because they were too 
proud to go on relief. That is the actual situation. I per- 
sonally know of hundreds of cases where farmers have been 
residing on their farms for 50 years and have never asked 
for aid until now. Many of them should have applied for 
aid long ago; they have stuck to the land, hoping that each 
succeeding year would be better than the last. They have 
lived on hope alone. With another drought, with another 
year of rust, they are abjectly helpless. Should they lose 
their homes because of conditions over which they have no 
control? Or should the Government follow an encouraging 
policy and leave them where they are and either discharge 
rc army of collectors or put them to work at something 
else? 
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This resolution does not pretend to give the Government 
power to stop any foreclosures in this area except in those 
cases where the Government is directly or indirectly the 
creditor. Private foreclosures and dispossessions do not 
happen in North Dakota in these cases because Gov. William 
Langer, of North Dakota, has put a stop to it by a declared 
moratorium. All this resolution asks is to stop the United 
States Government agencies from this practice, and it seems 
to me that if the Members of this Congress are actuated by 
any principles of humanity they will demand action upon 
this resolution before this Congress adjourns. 

The State moratorium in North Dakota came about be- 
cause the farmers and home owners themselves rebelled at 
this procedure and banded together to protect themselves 
through an organization known as the Holiday Association. 
They demanded that when the people could not pay one 
cent to anyone, that the creditors leave them alone. They 
organized, they demonstrated at sales until they had created 
public sentiment against foreclosures and dispossession and 
finally wrote their philosophy into law. In North Dakota 
the people have no trouble with private debtors, but the 
United States Government, before it would loan money, 
demanded that the Legislature of North Dakota make an 
exception as to the Federal Government. This was done; 
hence, under the law, such proceedings can and do take 
place. 

It seems eminently unfair, too, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to have the privilege of proceeding with collection 
processes when private creditors cannot. If the Federal 
Government continues in this ghastly work of demanding 
payment when it knows full well that the people have not a 
cent to pay anyone, there will be a rebellion against the acts 
of the Farm Credit Administration that will require force to 
put down. Men and women fighting for a chance to live are 
not easily put down, and if they are put down in the defense 
of their homes, it will be to the entire discredit of this 
powerful Nation. The better plan is to pass this resolution 
and prevent a serious situation. Surely the Federal Govern- 
ment does not want to drive any of its citizens into open 
rebellion against the laws of the land. 

Yesterday I received the following communication from 
the officers of the State Holiday Association: 


New Rocxrorp, N. Dak. 
USHER L. BURDICK, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frrenp: Something must be done and done soon to stop 
the ruthlessness of the Federal land bank's policy of foreclosures. 

For a concrete example, there is the case of W. D. Humfrey, of 
Minnewaukan, who has been in that county for 53 years, always 
paid up in good shape, and has paid the bank as well as condi- 
tions would permit. Now they threaten to foreclose on him, giv- 
ing him notice of foreclosure unless their terms are met. 

There is positively no reason in the world why the Federal 
land bank should act so ruthless. The Government is putting 
out resettlement loans with one hand and raising the devil with 
the other. 

The Federal land bank and the regional have used coercion in 
getting crop mortgages, always threatening to foreclose unless 
farmers signed mortgages on their crops. Something has to be 
done, and done right away. 

We suggest that you and the rest of the boys, Nxx, Frazier, and 
LEMKE, get together, go to Morgenthau and insist that the Federal 
land bank be forced to cooperate with us before they start the 
rough stuff. If they don’t, you are soon going to have a bunch 
of defendants in court. 

Further, that all farmers who sign affidavits that coercion or 
undue infiuence has been used on them, be released from the 
crop mortgage they have given. 

This is a big order, but it has to be done. Put it on your 
“must” program. 

We have not heard from the seed-loan department as yet. 

Step on the gas. 

Sincerely, 
NorrH DAKOTA HOLIDAY ASSOCIATION. 
OLIVER ROSENBERG, President. 
Leo NELSON, Secretary. 


Members of this House, I know these people—I have lived 
with them for 56 years. They are the most law-abiding 


people on earth, but when in desperation they are driven 
to defend their children against famine, nakedness, and a 
roof over their heads, they have the courage to do it in 
any way that seems justified at the moment. 
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I wish I had the power to show this Congress how serious 
the situation is. I wish you would consider that these people 
have lived in North Dakota half a century; that North Dakota 
has fed the Nation in hard spring wheat for 40 years; that 
these people, until this drought appeared, have asked help 
from no one. They have built a great State; they have edu- 
cated their children until North Dakota has the lowest illit- 
eracy of any State in the Union; that its common-school 
system has been the model of the Nation; that many of the 
actual farmers are highly educated, both generally and along 
scientific lines. They have attended to their own business; 
they have farmed their lands well, but, with the coming of 
the droughts, nothing counted. Experience, good work, dili- 
gence, and industry made no difference. Today in western 
North Dakota there is no crop of any kind, absolutely noth- 
ing. The cattle have been shipped out or died of starvation. 
Yet the country itself is the same country that sustained 
these people for almost a half century. Rains will come 
again, and these people will once again become not only self- 
sustaining but will contribute to the Nation’s wealth. 

Without waiting to foreclose everyone and drive the home 
owners on relief the Federal Government can go a long way 
in curbing the devastating effects of a widespread drought. 
A water-conservation program should not only be talked 
about, but it should be immediately put in operation. Those 
farmers in this area who have been able to dam up creeks at 
their own expense have been able to use the stored water and 
are not now on relief. Many more would put in small dams, 
but their farm power is gone. Their machinery is worn out 
and their horses have perished. The Federal Government 
can learn a lesson from these small enterprises that could be 
put on a much larger and effective scale by Government 
works. A dollar spent on water conservation in the right 
direction and place will save $3 spent on relief grants. Peo- 
ple have the right to live and the Government must know 
this. Through this dam-building program the drought can 
be checked and the relief rolls cleared, 

In addition to dam building, there are millions of acres 
that can be irrigated. Along the Missouri River that 
ranges in North Dakota from a width of 2 miles to 10 miles, 
the lands are as fertile as the valley of the Nile. Irrigation 
will bring immediate relief to thousands in this area. At the 
present time, with the Missouri River uncontrolled, 48,000 
acres are washed into the river annually from Great Falls, 
Mont., to St. Louis, Mo. The development of the Missouri 
River such as is contemplated by H. R. 182, introduced by 
myself, or any similar bill or bills will bring about almost 
complete insurance against drought, or it will at least 
eliminate relief rolls. Water can be diverted to places where 
there is not enough; crops in abundance can be produced on 
the bottoms of the Missouri and its tributaries. Navigation 
can be improved and utilized and free this great interior 
from unreasonable freight rates; power and energy can 
be developed and distributed to the people for charges that 
will be nominal compared to the present-day rates. 

This, I assert, is the answer to the drought problem and 
it can all be put under complete development for less than 
the annual relief expense has been along this river sys- 
tem for the past 6 years, and the end of public spending 
for this purpose can be definitely seen. 

In addition to all this there is still another good, sound, 
business reason why this work should be undertaken. Thou- 
sands of men, without jobs, and with no resources whatever, 
can be put to work on a program that is profitable and last- 
ing. With this development will come home development 
that will employ all the idle farmers in the area. Ninety 
percent of the farm buildings are out of repair and 50 per- 
cent of them unfit for habitation. Paint is practically an 
unknown thing in this area. Many farm homes are as 
colonial as was the habitation of Daniel Boone in Kentucky. 

This development cannot be said to apply to this area 
alone. It will affect the entire country. First, in the reduc- 
tion of relief expenses for farmers; in the reduction of relief 
grants to the unemployed; and in the revival of business 
necessary to carry on this work. The East will benefit, the 
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South will benefit, for there is a latent buying power in this 
area that has been strangled. The people are hungry to 
buy manufactured products, but they have no money. 

This is a good business undertaking from all angles, even 
though we stick to our insane policy of financing by the 
issuance of tax-free, interest-bearing bonds. It would be 
actually the millennium if we had sense enough to take con- 
trol of public funds and resources away from private inter- 
ests and use it all in the cause of the people. If that were 
done, this work could be financed by Government green- 
backs without costing the people one cent in interest and 
would at the same time shift the tax burden off the backs 
of the people who are least able to pay. Time and time 
again I have told this Congress how this money can be 
retired; that there can be no inflation because before a 
dollar of this money is turned into circulation, work must 
be performed for it. The money will be retired from the 
enterprise produced, and since all this kind of public works 
is of a character, which, on its face. shows it to be neces- 
sary and lasting, the charge can never be made that we are 
foolishly spending public money. 

I am as confident of the soundness of this program of 
public spending as I am that the earth will continue to re- 
volve. This offers the only solution to the drought problem, 
and I have gone into detail in this matter for fear someone 
would say, “Move the people out of this area and regiment 
them somewhere else.” We are not going to move out; we 
are going tostay and convince this Government that with a 
little aid now we can take care of ourselves and furnish bread 
and meat for 15,000,000 more people annually. 

But this future program does not take care of the present 
emergency. We cannot hope to retain these homes if we 
are to permit the Farm Credit Administration to proceed 
with foreclosures, collections, and dispossessions at a time 
when we are helpless. Every loaning agency doing business 
with farmers, outside of Resettlement, is under the control 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

People with the courage displayed in the drought area 
should not be driven out. Let this Government extend to 
them a helping hand, leniency from forced collections, permit 
them to be law abiding, and in the end those who favor this 
policy will contribute to the maintenance of a community 
composed of people who have faith in the Government, faith 
in themselves to continue the pursuit of agriculture, so neces- 
sary to the life of this Republic. 


The Dust Bowl Has Created a California Problem 
and a Nation-wide Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been di- 
rected, by Mr. Robert L. Smith, the general manager of the 
Daily News and the Evening News, of Los Angeles, Calif., to 
a recent editorial on the subject of “The Dust Bowl 
Migrants”, who have been flocking to California by the thou- 
sands. 

These people enter the State of California without assets 
and suffering from the direst kind of poverty. They are 
huddled in tents and in huts that are built from the tin cans 
and discarded materials of the junk and garbage piles. 
They are living in insanitary conditions. They are truly 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. They are the wrecks and 
remnants of good Americans who have lost their all through 
the drought and the adversities of the Dust Bowl. 

The Federal authorities have denied aid to these forgotten 
people. The counties in which they are located are unable 
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to meet the emergency, and the State of California has 
exhausted its funds in taking care of the citizens of the 
State. 

This editorial from the Los Angeles Daily News so vividly 
describes the situation, and so succinctly points out a remedy, 
that I feel it is worthy of the attention and consideration of 
every Member of Congress. The editorial follows: 


DUST BOWL MIGRANTS’ PROBLEM CHALLENGES NEW DEAL COMPETENCY 


Five years ago national census figures proved that more than 
12,000,000 rural persons, farmers and their families, had migrated 
from the farms to the cities between 1910 and 1930. Year after 


doubling the number of industrial jobs. It was a practical, homely 
plan, involving hard work and plain living. The necessary capital 
could not be interested, the politicians had more elaborate ideas, 
and nothing came of it. 

In the last year there has been a tremendous influx of Ameri- 
can farmers and their families from the dust bowl of the western 
Middle West into California. Driven out by drought, they could 
bring with them little but farming skill and willingness to work 

ustrialists, cannot be absorbed by any 
in the trades and industries of California cities, 


were a 
general, most of them are additons to California's army of agri- 
cultural itinerants who, before these came, were miserable, dis- 
contented, underemployed, underpaid, and underprivileged. 
There is no work for the additional men and women. They must 
have food and other necessities. 

The National Relief Administration says the problem is outside 
its jurisdiction, The counties find the relief problem absolutely 
beyond their powers. The State relief administration says, in 
— “Go somewhere else or starve.” There is no somewhere 

There is a solution to the problem. What these people need is 
not charity, not a dole, not industrial jobs. What they need 
is farms. It is a job for the Resettlement Administration. It is 
a job that can be done profitably, adding to the wealth of the 
Pacific Coast States, preserving the self-respect % 
giving employment to capital. It would take an act of Congress— 
but Congress has 


live while he is doing it far more opulently than in his 
the Dust Bowl. 
the Federal Housing Act has been worked and tested 
les a man to buy or build an urban home, 
with a small payment down, and 20 years of installments. The 
Housing Administration supervises the deal, sees that the buyer 
gets a good house for the price, but private capital furnishes all 
the necessary money. 
The language of the Federal Housing Act could be followed, 
with very few changes, to provide an act by which the Resettle- 
ment Administration could do with farms 


cost to the Government would be insignificant. 
are fairly good rough carpenters, and thousands of refugees could 
be given immediate profitable employment building houses and 
barns for their own occupancy. 

By such a plan these pitiful migrants—diligent, hopeful Ameri- 
cans treated as though they were a pest—would be worked over 
into prosperous, self-respecting farm owners. 

The problem is a direct challenge to the intelligence and com- 
petency of the Resettlement Division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, which has been at work now for 5 years, first under Ickes, 
then under Tugwell, and now under Wallace, employing hundreds 
of experts at salaries on research and investigation. Here 
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are unsettled farmers. Let them be resettled. 
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Make Travel on Our Inland Waterways Safe and 
Put Our Lakes and Rivers to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
(H. R. 8080), providing for the establishment of a fund for 
the insurance of mortgages securing loans for the construc- 
tion or reconditioning of domestic floating property used 
for commercial purposes. This bill was introduced the day 
following the fire which destroyed the steamship City of 
Baltimore in the Chesapeake Bay. However, I have been 
working on the matter for over a month and the measure 
was prepared by the legislative drafting agents several weeks 
ago. I suggested the set-up in the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration as the basis for the bill. As we all know, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has not cost the taxpayers of 
the country a single dollar but on the contrary the fee 
charged at the time the mortgage is insured pays the ad- 
ministrative expenses and has also created quite a surplus 
which, of course, can be applied in the event of any losses. 

For many years I have been supporting all legislation 
providing for the improvement of our inland waterways, the 
Great Lakes as well as the harbors on the eastern, western, 
and Gulf coasts. My contention is if we are going to spend 
this vast amount of money we are spending for navigation 
purposes certainly the waters should be put to work. The 
Mississippi River will soon have a 9-foot channel from the 
Twin Cities to New Orleans but unless some provisions are 
made whereby floating equipment can be secured, no bene- 
fits will be derived as a result of the vast expenditure which 
was made to bring about this 9-foot channel. 

I want to again impress on the Members of the House 
that this legislation is not going to cost the Treasury a 
single dollar. 

Arrangements have been made to hold a hearing on the 
bill before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Tuesday, August 10, and at that hearing those inter- 
ested in the legislation will have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

I have had requests in the last few years from residents 
of my city who came to Washington for the purpose of 
borrowing money from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to construct various kinds of floating equipment 
to be used on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation declined to enter into 
any negotiations whereby any assistance could be rendered. 

To those who have 25 percent of the cost of the equip- 
ment that they desire to construct, an opportunity will be 
afforded by this legislation to apply for a guaranteed mort- 
gage for the balance—75 percent. Of course, the Mari- 
time Commission, that will administer the act, will under 
no consideration approve any proposal that is not economi- 
cally sound from every angle. In other words, not only 
convenience but necessity will be required to be shown by 
the parties interested; and the fact that one simply desires 
to construct a vessel will not in itself be sufficient to secure 
recognition under the law. It will be the duty of the Mari- 
time Commission under the act to only approve such ap- 
plications as it deems will be for the best interests of the 
general public. 

With the Government guaranteeing the mortgage, the 
soundness of the security cannot be questioned. 

For years it has been most difficult to stimulate any inter- 
est in financing the construction of domestic floating prop- 
erty on the part of private banking and financial institu- 
tions. This apathy is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
very little of such financing has been done and there has been 
lacking the proper instrumentality to intelligently study the 
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various phases of the projects under consideration, so that 
underwriting would be reasonably assured of the soundness 
of the economics involved in such projects. 

It is believed that loans against mortgages on certain 
classes of domestic floating property will be as safe and as 
desirable investments as are offered in equipment-trust se- 
curities, and it is further the opinion of many that interest 
can be aroused in this class of investment, so that within a 
comparatively short time private investing capital will seek 
such investments and that mortgages on floating property, 
in the form of equipment-trust certificates, will be found ac- 
ceptable under the laws of many States for the investment 
of funds of life-insurance associations and trust funds. 

As I said, the Government has spent large sums of money 
in developing canals, inland waterways, and improving the 
channels of our rivers, but the use of these waterways has 
not kept pace with their development, private capital being 
unfamiliar with the problems and hesitant to embark in 
this field. 

It is assured that by the simple expedient of governmental 
insurance of mortgages on domestic floating property, pri- 
vate funds will be immediately available for the rehabilita- 
tion and replacement of existing equipment and building of 
additional facilities. This will result in a comprehensive 
program of vessel construction and operation in those States 
that touch our lakes, bays, sounds, rivers, and canals. 

Such a program would be greatly in the public interest, 
and summarizing the various points the following are listed: 

First. In the interest of safety, most of the vessels in 
these services are lacking in proper subdivision, stability in 
damaged condition, and are of the most inflammable type 
of construction. The replacing of these vessels by modern 
fireproof ships would make passenger transportation infi- 
nitely more safe than at present. 

Second. If this equipment were modernized by the building 
of efficient units, particularly designed for specific services, 
the industry as a whole would be placed on a better basis 
ce undoubtedly our inland waterways would be more fully 
utilized. 

Third. The resulting building and reconstruction program 
would widely distribute the moneys involved over many sec- 
tions of the United States and would assist many small com- 
munities and small shipyards in furnishing employment. 

Fourth. The replacement of our excursion steamers with 
properly constructed fireproof vessels would remove one of the 
greatest concentrated hazards that we have on our inland 
waterways. 

Fifth. It is recognized that mechanics versed in the art of 
shipbuilding are not numerous, Increased work in the 
smaller shipyards throughout the United States would result 
in the training of a large number of mechanics, available not 
only for the construction of these smaller craft but also well 
fitted to be employed in yards undertaking the larger ship- 
building program. 

Sixth. It would undoubtedly provide employment for many 
of our citizens who cannot now find jobs and would likewise 
put idle and hoarded money to work. 


Americans in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1937 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks obtained the other day, while speaking on the sub- 
ject of prosecution of those guilty of enlisting Americans 
for service in Spain in violation of section 5282, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, I stated that it was my in- 
tention to call the attention of the prosecuting authorities 
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of the United States to an instance I mentioned on the floor ' 


of the House. This instance of violation of this law is out- 
lined in the current issue of Time magazine, excerpt from 
which I read before the House, particularly relating to the 
service in Spain in the cause of the Spanish Leftists of an 
American air pilot named Harold Dahl. 

Therefore, I append herewith a copy of a letter which I 
have this day addressed the Attorney General of the United 
States relative to this matter. The letter is as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Cummincs: Today in addressing the House I re- 
ferred to an article in the current issue of Time magazine, this 
article being found on page 19, specifically referring to the air 
service in behalf of the Leftists’ cause in Spain of an serps ay 


his enlistment in this foreign 
military service. You will note that the article reads as follows: 


“LUCKY AMONG MOORS 


“Into the Washington Embassy of the Spanish Leftists stepped 
onetime United States Army Pilot Harold Dahl. A secretary 
offered him a contract at $1,500 per week to act as an instructor 
of Leftist fliers in Spain. The contract provided that Pilot Dahl's 
wages be paid outside of Spain directly to his bride, Mrs. Edith 
Rogers Dahl, who used to appear with crooner Rudy Vallee's band. 
After signing, Pilot Dahl was sent to Mexico, provided there with 
& passport showing him to be a Spaniard by the name of Her- 
nandez Dla. 

Further in the article Pilot Dahl is quoted as saying: 

“I was flying alone in a biplane of Russian make similar to 
the Curtiss Hawk pursuit. My parachute landed me in the midst 
of a company of Moors we had been bombing the daylights out 
of for 2 or 3 days. I’m lucky to be alive, all right, because you 
can imagine how those Moors felt about enemy airmen. * * *” 

“When I flew with them, which was most of the time, I never 
knew where I was going or what might happen. I was merely 
told on short notice when to take off and then took my place in 
formation until we landed * * +, 

“Iam not a Communist and never was, but I had no job and 
I heard I could get plenty of money for flying in Spain.” 

In this connection, I read to the House section 5282, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and stated that it was my intention 
to call this article in Time magazine, and this paragraph of 
Revised Statutes of the United States, to the attention of the 
prosecuting authorities of the United States Government for 
necessary action to be taken in this case. I also made it clear 
before the House that my feeling is that this statute should be 
rigidly enforced inasmuch as otherwise American citizens may en- 
list in foreign military services, thus possibly, because of incidents 
which may arise bring the United States itself to the 
brink of an international armed conflict. 

With very best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Atrrep N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 


Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in recent months there has 
been an unusual amount of discussion as to whether there 
is a greater consumption of liquor than in preprohibition 
days. In the light of that discussion, the following table, 
compiled by the Distilled Spirits Institute of America might 
be very illuminating to the public: 


Percent 

1916 1936 change 
United States population, midyear 100, 052,000 | 128, 429, 000 128 
Wet States, spirits legal 67, 342,000 | 116, 083, 000 172 
Consumption of spirits in tax gallons.......| 139,500,977 | 120,716, 205 17 
Federal revenue from spirits $165, 605, 477 | $326, 213, 374 197 

State gross revenues from alcoholic bever- 
ages, including beer — $19, 262, 893 | $264, 350, 783 11,272 
1 Increase, ? Decrease. 


These figures have been compiled after careful and ex- 
haustive research by Mr. Leonard V. Harrison, director of 
research for the institute, and I have reason to believe that 
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they accurately represent the comparative consumption o 
liquors in 1916 and 1936. 

If that be true, then there follows the conclusion that in 
1916, when 22 States were dry as the result of State pro- 
hibition, more tax-paid liquor was consumed than in 1936, 
when but 6 States are in the dry column. Here, then, is 
some straight-from-the-shoulder refutation of the loose 
statements that liquor consumption has reached an all-time 
high. Perhaps it is another indication of where appear- 
ances are deceiving. But note that while consumption of 


_tax-paid distilled spirits is still 7 percent below 1916, when 


we had 28 percent less population, Federal revenues have 
increased 97 percent over 1916 and State revenues have in- 
creased 1,272 percent. 

Total customs receipts for the calendar year 1936 aggre- 
gated $43,500,000. Internal-revenue receipts for 1936, in- 
cluding spirits taxes, wine taxes, beer taxes, and occupa- 
tional taxes, aggregated $569,081,879. The Federal Govern- 
ment is therefore collecting $612,581,879 from the alcohol- 
beverage industry, while the States collected $264,350,783. 
The total collections, therefore, reach the astronomical sum 
of $876,932,662. Those optimistic souls who predicted a 
billion-dollar reyenue from the alcohol-beverage industry 
did not miss it far, and yet tax-paid withdrawals of liquor 
is 7 percent below 1916. If there is more drinking, perhaps 
the wily bootlegger is still flourishing somewhere, but the | 
Treasury Department and the Alcohol Tax Unit would not 
acquiesce in such a statement. 


Foreign Affairs Bill “To Regulate the Streets” is 
Also “To Violate the Constitution”—Give Soviet 
Nazi, Fascist, and Other Foreign Governments 
Superior Rights Over American Property and 
American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 

“TO REGULATE THE STREETS” AND TO VIOLATE THE CONSTITUTION 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, in the past 2 days two 
bills have been introduced to regulate the streets of the 
District of Columbia, one in reference to property of foreign 
governments and the other of the United States Government. 

A casual reading of the Constitution will show that both of 
these bills are unconstitutional. They violate the right of 
freedom of speech, of press, the right of assembly, and the 
right of petition. They violate a great many other constitu- 
tional rights, but these are just a few. 

The bill which was intended to prohibit the use of side- 
walks and parkways near United States Government build- 
ings has been withdrawn by its sponsor. The other bill, 
however, concerning property of foreign governments, has 
not been withdrawn. 

One of the worst features of this bill is that it gives 
superior rights to foreign properties over property owned by 
Americans. In other words, it rankly discriminates against 
citizens of the United States. By its provisions an American 
citizen could go by another American citizen’s house with 
an American flag, but the same American citizen could not 
walk by the Soviet Embassy with his own American fiag. 
Under the bill one could march up and down the residence 
or business property of American property with flags and 
devices, but not within 500 feet of foreign property. 

BILLS INTRODUCED FOR GERMAN NAZI AND ITALIAN GOVERNMENTS 

This bill, which is presented at the instance of the State 
Department, has been introduced, I am informed, upon the 
demand of the German Nazi and Italian Fascist Govern- 
ments. According to its terms it would be— 

Unlawful to display any flag 
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That would include one in your buttonhole— 
banner, or device designed or adapted to bring in public notice 
any party— 

That would include the Republican, Democratic, Progres- 
sive, and Farmer-Labor—and, it says, any— 
organization, or movement, or political, social, or economic views 
or purposes of any individual or group— 

These latter designations including, it seems to me, about 
everything under the sun— 
near any portion of public highway or other property within 500. 
feet of any building or mises used or occupied by any foreign 
government, its representatives, official embassy— 

And so forth, 

As I have said in the beginning, this clearly violates the 
Constitution of the United States. But more, it gives 
superior legal and property rights to foreign-owned property 
over American property and American human beings. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT OF ASSEMBLY DENIED 

For instance, a citizen has a right to exercise his right of 
petition, assembly, speech in other portions of the city, but he 
cannot exercise it within 500 feet of property owned by a 
foreign government. Since it is “within” 500 feet, it could 
be in back of the embassy in the alley, or two blocks away; 
and it would prevent the right of assembly which all Ameri- 
cans have on public property everywhere in the United States 
of America. 

The streets, parkways, and alleys of the United States of 
America are for the American people and that means all of 
them. When the Constitution said that people have the 
right of freedom of speech it did not say that this speech 
should be denied because it might be displeasing to a foreign 
ruler—for instance, Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, was not 
put in jail for what he said about Mr. Hitler. 

The Constitution did not say that the right of assembly 
should be denied because a foreign government might pur- 
chase some land within 500 feet of a given point in the United 
States of America. Neither did the Constitution say that the 
right of petition should be denied, either, because a foreign 
government happened to own property at a certain place. 

ASIDE FROM CONSTITUTION—-WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 

But aside from the constitutional phases of it, what good 
is to be accomplished by this? In my opinion it will do more 
harm than good. What will happen is that within a reason- 
able period of time groups of persons will picket an embassy, 
will be arrested, and will get anywhere from ten to a hundred 
times as much publicity as if they were let alone. 

Suppose someone marches by the German Embassy with a 
sign like this: “Hitler and the Nazi German Government 
are persecuting the Jews, are killing them, taking away their 
property rights, and committing brutalities and inhumani- 
ties“, or Hitler has a ‘tooth brush’ mustache and belongs 
in a chamber of horrors.” 

Of course, such person would be arrested. And if there 
Was any resistance offered, he or she would be put in jail by 
force, all of which would be duly shown in every newspaper 
in the entire world, except, possibly, Germany and Italy. 

But let us take the Italian Embassy. Someone might 
march by with a placard saying: “Fascist Italy and Musso- 
lini have violated the principles of the League of Nations, 
have stolen Abyssinia and have added it to their ‘empire’ 
and are now attempting to create war in Europe”, or, more 
or less aptly, “Mussolini is too big for his breeches.” 

It would be the same thing over again. More publicity. 
This would be big stuff for the agitators. And suppose 
they would keep away the 500 feet distance and carry on 
demonstrations? No doubt the police would be massed to 
prevent attacks; still more publicity. 


YOU CAN LOITER BY THE WHITE HOUSE, BUT NOT BY MR. HITLER'S 
HOUSE 


But there is more of this yet. This law makes it unlawful 
for any person, singly or in groups, to “loiter” upon any 
portion of any public—note public—highway, street, alley, 
sidewalk, or parkway, near property owned by a foreign 
government. 
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Why should it be illegal to loiter near foreign property 
but not illegal to loiter near American property? 

Why is it constitutional to have the right of assembly 
at the Democratic headquarters, Communist or Facist hall, 
but not within 500 feet of foreign property, or vice versa? 

BILL IS LIKE THOSE OF RUSSIA, ITALY, AND GERMANY 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, that this kind 
of a law is precisely the kind of a law that operates in 
Fascist and Communist countries. When it is said that 
such practices are not permitted in foreign countries against 
our embassies, it is theoretically correct, although American 
embassies frequently are “embarrassed” just as they say em- 
bassies are here. 

But the idea of this bill is that of an absolute govern- 
ment which prohibits people from coming near govern- 
ment buildings, or foreign buildings, or of expressing opin- 
ions near them. If we adopt this legislation, people will 
very rightly say, “Well, if we protect foreign property from 
persons carrying signs or devices, flags or banners, and so on, 
why not protect Government buildings?” 

THIS BILL IS A BIG STEP IN THE WRONG DIRECTION 

Then we will begin passing other laws of a restrictive 
nature, just as exist in Fascist, Nazi, and absolutist coun- 
tries. We have gotten along for 150 years without such a 
law. No demonstration in front of an embassy ever got 
us in war. 

But in any event the bill is unconstitutional, and could 
only be adopted if the Constitution is changed. Neither 
will it do any good. 

I have often heard it said, concerning legislation, that 
“this bill is a step in the right direction.” If there ever 
was a bill that was a step in the wrong direction, and in 
which the next step was a good kick at the Constitution 
of the United States, and the liberties of its own citizens, 
it is this bill. 


Fair Labor Standards in Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PETER G. GERRY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article by the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] on the so-called Federal wage and hour bill, 
published on August 3, 1937, in the Boston Traveler, may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston Traveler of Aug. 3, 1937] 


WALSH WRITES ON LABOR BILL—TELLS WRT He TuHings It WILL 
HELP INDUSTRY IN New ENGLAND 
(By Senator Davin I, WALSH) 

You have inquired of me (1) “What does the Federal wage and 
hour bill provide?” and (2) “What does it do for New England?” 

(1) First of all, the so-called Federal wage and hour bill affects 
only the employment of wage earners in the production of goods 
directly affec interstate commerce. This means that it leaves 
to the several States legislative control over employers and em- 
ployees of industries that enter only into the field of intrastate 
commerce. That the bill embraces a very large number of indus- 
tries and wage earners is certain. 

This movement for the first time into Federal control of hours 
and wages is due to the recent Supreme Court decisions exten 
the powers of Congress by broadening the general meaning of the 
term “interstate commerce” with relation to Federal regulation. 

Prior to these decisions it was generally assumed the Federal 
Government’s regulation of working conditions was limited to 
interstate transportation and communication activities. It would 
mow appear that employers and employees “producing, mining,. 
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handling, or transporting goods which to a substantial extent enter 
into interstate commerce” are embraced within the field of Federal 


regulation. 
SETS UP AUTHORITY 

“To & substantial extent” means “not casually, or 
accidentally, but as a settled or recurrent characteristic of the 
matter of occupation described, or a portion thereof, which need 
not be a large or preponderant thereof.” 

The bill which passed the Senate sets up a Federal authority 
known as the Labor Standards Board which will perform two dis- 
tinct and important functions. 

First, it has jurisdiction over employers (without regard to 
the number of employees) and their employees who are engaged 
longer than 40 hours per week in any industry producing, mining, 


industries gradually, but with the objective in mind of as 
practicable reaching a general uniform 40-hour week in all in- 
dustries wherever located. 

HAS JURISDICTION 


Second, the board is given jurisdiction over employers and 


employees, where the wages 

40 cents per hour. It is not expected that 
diately order a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour all indus- 
tries, but that it will as in the work-week aS approach as 
rapidly as practicable, without “curtailing opportunities for em- 
ployment, or without disturbance or dislocation of business or 


comparable 

agreements negotiated between employers and employees; 
paid for work of like or comparable character 
voluntarily maintain wage standards in the occupation to be sub- 
ject to the order establishing such minimum wage. 


MANY EXEMPTED 
The bill empowers the board to make special provisions in the 
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The bill exempts those engaged in agricultural and fishing pur- 
suits and other cases or classes of cases which because of the 
nature and character of the employment, justify special treat- 
ment. 

The bill also exempts domestic servants, seamen, railroad em- 
ployees subject to the Hours of Service Act, and persons 9 
in a bona-fide executive, administrative, professional, or 
retailing capacity 

Another provision of the bill forbids the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, 

2. As to the effect of this legislation on New England. 

In the performance of the functions of the board under this bill 
New England industries should be less drastically affected than 
almost any other section of the country. This is due to the fact 
that State labor laws and the trend of the industries in New Eng- 
land have constantly moved toward higher minimum wages and 
shorter work weeks than in many other parts of the country. 

NEW ENGLAND BENEFITS 


Furthermore, industries in New England that now operate on a 
40-hour week, or slightly in excess of 40 hours, and which pay 
reasonable minimum wages, will not continue to be subjected to 
competition in the trade markets with goods produced by indus- 
tries that can undersell New England producers due to the fact 
that they are working their employees longer hours and paying 
lower wages. In other words, the operation of this bill when it 
becomes a law should tend to increase to a lesser degree the cost 
of production in New England, and particularly in Massachusetts, 
than the cost of production in other localities. 

A drastic and arbitrary exercise of the board’s authority would, 
of course, affect injuriously many New Ergland industries, but 
to a lesser degree than industries engaged in comparable produc- 
tion whose wage and hour standards are lower than generally 
prevail in New England. 

In my opinion, the textile industry, the boot and shoe industry, 
the metal-trades industry, and other industries of this character 
will be largely excluded from the operations of this bill because 
practically all of them now work their employees not more than 
40 hours per week and most of them maintain a minimum wage 
of approximately 40 cents per hour, 
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They will benefit by the operations of the board which will be 
expected to order industries in other parts of the country, in com- 
petition with the products of New England industries, to comply 
with the 40-hour workweek and the 40 cents minimum wage. 
For the first time there will be an effort made to consider com- 
petitive conditions in the sale of manufacturing products in 
fixing uniform hours and wages. 

SHOULD AID PROSPERITY 


Another effect of this legislation on New England should be an 
. This is because of the fact that a 


gaged in the manufacture of products that enter into interstate 
commerce than most other States, therefore any general advance 
in employees’ wages will affect more wage earners and increase 
their general purchasing power. 

From the standpoint of New England, as well as that of the 
country at large, the exercise of the power granted this board 
should be cautious, prudent, and gradual, otherwise much indus- 
trial instability may follow. 


Connecticut and the First 10 Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE BY THOMAS H. LE DUC 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Connecticut and the First 10 Amendments to 
the Federal Constitution”, by Thomas H. Le Duc, of Yale 
University. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONNECTICUT AND THE FIRST 10 AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Thomas H. Le Duc, Yale University) 


Connecticut presented in 1789 as formidable a citadel of reac- 
tion and privilege as one could easily find anywhere in the new 
union of States. No social upheaval had attended the separation 
from Great Britain and the Congregationalist oligarchy retained 
its pre-war precedence intact. Indeed, the faintly democratic tone 
of the revolution had surrendered to a conservative reaction, and 
now, behind an elaborate facade of democratic machinery, a small 
pope res interest quietly controlled church, State, and educa- 

nt 

The framework of government was largely conventional. The 
charter of 1662 provided the only trace of organic law, for no 
State constitution had been drawn to supplant it. As the pre- 
rogative of disallowance had perished in the Revolution, the as- 
sembly rested supreme in its power. Civil liberties were not recog- 
nized in any fundamental law and hence the position of the citi- 
ven was subject to the precarious tolerance of the legislature.’ 

This ture was composed of two houses—council and 
house of representatives. Two sessions were held annually, one 
in Hartford and one in New Haven. The lower house was chosen 
semiannually by direct popular vote. As each town sent 1 or 2 
representatives, the whole body numbered around 240 and tended 
to become unwieldly in the dispatch of business. The council 
consisted of the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, and 12 “as- 
sistants” elected by the lower house after a complicated process of 
nomination by the whole electorate. Despite the frequent elec- 
tions, tradition opposed the replacement of men in either house 
except at the death or resignation of a member. 

The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and minor officers were 


elected by b 
Officials were reelected throughout their lives, and the Governor 
was ordinarily succeeded by his lieutenant. 


1“Nowhere else in New England did the ruling hierarchy main- 
tain so glacial a grip on society.” Parrington, V. L., Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought, I, 358. 

Judge Swift, the deepest student of Connecticut polity, de- 
fined the position of the legislature, ‘By nature of the constitu- 
tion, they possess the power of doing and directing whatever they 
of the community. It is difficult to de- 

Purcell, N J., Connecticut in Transi- 
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nepotism, a small clique in New Haven and Hartford managed 
to retain a firm clutch on the affairs of the State. That three 
generations of one family held the office of secretary of state 
re for a century was not viewed as particularly unde- 
sirable. 

Such was the organization of government and such the fabric 
of society in post-Revolutionary Connecticut. Into this atmos- 
phere was projected in the autumn of 1789 the 12 amendments 
to the Federal Constitution which Congress had proposed. The 
spirit of tolerance and of personal liberty embodied in those 
amendments was contrary to the traditions and practices of the 
State, and one would not expect that they would have a sympa- 
thetic reception. It is difficult, however, to determine precisely 
how the legislature viewed them. The records of both houses are 
lamentably incomplete. Neither council nor house of representa- 
tives kept a record of its debates or of the individual votes. The 
journal of the lower house records only the passage or defeat of 
a measure and gives no analysis of the opposing forces; the 
journal of the council is only a list of appointments and appro- 
priations for each session, with no reference to its other pro- 
ceedings. These fragmentary accounts are supplemented by a 
few scattered engrossed bills and resolutions bearing the nota- 
tions of clerks as to their progress through the legislative mill. 

The official text of the amendments, as communicated by Press- 
ident Washington, reached Governor Huntington early in Octo- 
ber 1789.4 The first of the 12 outlined a scheme for the distri- 
bution of congressional representation; the second provided that 
no law varying the compensation of Members of Congress should 
become effective except after the intervention of an election of 
representatives. Neither of these amendments was ever adopted 
by the required number of States. The present Bill of Rights, 
the first 10 amendments, constituted articles III-XII of the orig- 
inal resolution of Congress. 

At the regular session of the Connecticut Legislature meeting 
in October 1789 the amendments were taken up and house of 
representatives adopted all the articles except the second. The 
council voted to postpone action on the amendments until the 
next session. None of these p are recorded in the 
Journals, but the original engrossed resolution reads as follows: 

“The Congress of the United States of America begun & holden 
at the city of New York on the 4th day of March, A. D. 1789, 
having proposed to the legislatures of the several States certain 
articles as amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 

“This assembly [ ] do ratify as part of said Constitution 
the first, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, & twelfth articles as proposed aforesaid. 

“Passed in the house of representatives, 

“JAMES DAVENPORT, Clerk.” 

In the upper house: 

“The further consideration of this bill is referred to the general 
assembly of this State, to be holden at Hartford on the 24 
Thursday of May next. 

“Test: 


“GEORGE WILLYS, Secret’.” 

As will be seen, the body of this document is undated, but the 
endorsement reads, “Bill Ratifying Amendments to ye Constitu- 
tion /Oct 1789/ p 1 H passed lower House.” 

uH 
Comte 1 H 
uH 

From this final endorsement it would appear that a joint com- 
mittee of conference on the differing votes of the two houses was 
appointed, according to legislative custom, This conference seem- 
ingly failed to effect any reconciliation, and it is probable that no 
further action was taken at that session. 

By the time the legislature met in May 1790, eight States, of 
which New Hampshire was the sole representative of New Eng- 
land, had ratified the first 10 amendments. The Journal of the 
Connecticut House of Representatives contains the following 
entry for 17 May 1790: 

“Ordered that Tuesday afternoon [18 May] be assigned for 
Discussing the amendments to Constitution of the United States.” 

The action of the following day is recorded confusingly in 
these terms: 

“Pursuant to the Ordr of the day—took into consideration the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States. Ratified 
by Bill the 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th th 8th 9th 10th llth & 12th 
amendments. & rejected the ist & 2d Amendment.” 

Later in the day is found the entry: 

“Passed bill in form for ratifying certain of the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States.” 

The original document on which the first of these two motions 
was presented appears to settle the disparity in the numbers of 
the articles given in the Journal, for it lists as passed only 
articles II-XII. On this paper is found the notation: 


cans Wyry family held this post from 1712 to 1810. Purcell, 
op. cit., A 

*The original parchment, undated, containing the resolution 
of Congress and the text of the amendments, is to be found 
(1937) without any covering letter, in the office of the secretary 
of state in Hartford. This document is kept loosely in a safe, 


together with a number of unrelated papers, and it is impos- 
sible to assign to it any archival reference of value in locating it. 
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*“Dissented to. in the upper House 

“Test George Wyllys, Secrety.” 

The lower house then appointed a committee of two members, 
Major Phelps and Captain Swift, “to confer with such Gentlemen 
as the Govr & Council may appoint on the differing Votes of 
the houses on this Bill”. Roger Newberry was apointed on behalf 
of the upper house, but apparently this committee was unable 
to resolve its difficulty, for we find that: 

“On Report of the Comtee of Conference and Reconsideration 
this upper House do adhere to their first Vote on the bill.” € 

At the same session a separate bill was passed in the upper 
house, ratifying all twelve of the proposed amendments. This 
proposal was defeated in the house of representatives on May 21, 
1790, and after the usual committee had reported the lower house 
adhered to its original vote.’ 

When the Connecticut Legislature assembled for its next ses- 
sion, in October 1790, Rhode Island had added its ratification of 
the 10 amendments.‘ At this session the lower house rejected 
all the amendments and later joined with the council in voting 
to postpone further consideration to the session of May 1791.“ 

It appears that the Connecticut Legislature never considered 
ratifying the Bill of Rights after October 1790. The journal of 
the house of representatives for the May and October sessions of 
1791 contains no reference to such discussion, and no evidence 
of any kind has been uncovered to indicate that the question ever 
again came before either body of the assembly. As the 10 amend- 
ments became effective with Virginia's ratification in December 
1791, it seems unlikely that the Connecticut Legislature took 
occasion to pass judgment on them at a later date. 

This, then, is the simple statement of the recorded votes of 
Connecticut on the adoption of the amendments. Obviously, it 
provides no explanation of the apathy or hostility implicit in the 
failure of that State to aecept those measures. 

Nor do the newspapers of the period provide any illumination. 
A careful study of the files of the eight leading papers of the 
State during the sessions of 1789, 1790, and 1791 brings to light 
but one reference to the amendments before the legislature.” 
The Connecticut papers of the time carried little news of the 
State government but fairly extensive reports from the Federal 
Capital. News from the State capitals was largely confined to 
pre-session lists of the members and to post-session lists of the 
statutes enacted. Nowhere do we get accounts of the debates, 
and only rarely discussion of the issues. Leading citizens, eager 
to present their own views to the public, occasionally addressed 
pseudonymous letters to the papers, but after 1788 no letter relat- 
ing to a bill of rights has been discovered. Taking the press as 
a whole, this circumstance would seem to mirror a tone of apathy 
rather than hostility” 

For an explanation of Connecticut’s failure to ratify the amend- 
ments and for clear-cut expressions of opinion on the issues in- 
volved, it is necessary to study the attitude of Connecticut toward 
the original Constitution, and the sentiments of the Connecticut 
Members in that First Congress where the Bill of Rights was drafted. 

If the Constitution was offered to the States in a spirit of com- 
promise, its draftsmen were yet not so vain as to believe that it 
would be accepted without cavil, The response of seven of the 
States justified this realistic attitude. Five ratified the Constitu- 
tion, but a formal request for amendments; two others 
ratified, but minorities in each of them asked for amendments of 
one kind or another. In Connecticut the Federalists were in full 
control and they pushed acceptance through at an early date. The 
opposition was never formidable and none of it was occasioned by 
the absence of a bill of rights." 

Before the First Congress assembled in 1789 opposition to amend- 
ment, like enthusiasm for it, began to arise. Roger Sherman, 
doughty Representative of Connecticut in all the important inter- 
colonial conferences, immediately entered the fray. Sherman's 


ë Connecticut State Archives (Hartford) Civil Officers series, 
2 no. 3, 

Auel, 1790: The engrossed resolution is found in Civil 
Officers, 2/22, 4a-d. The Journal for the years 1789-90 
and January 1791, inter alia, is found in the vault of the secretary 
of state in Hartford (1937). The Journal for the May and Octo- 
ber sessions, 1791, is in the etate archives, in the State library at 
Hartford. 

Ames, H. V., The proposed amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States * * *, Washington, 1897, 321. 

s Civil Officers, 2/22 5 a-b and Journal, 1790. 

The (Hartford) Connecticut Courant of Oct. 12, 1789, printed 
the text of the proposed amendments without comment. 

1 An excellent sketch of the most important newspaper in this 
period is found in the New England Quarterly, III, 443-463, the 
Connecticut Courant, a Representative Newspaper in the Eighteenth 
Century, by E. Wilder Spaulding. The Courant supported the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, but opened its columns to the anti- 
Federalists. 

u Steiner, B. C., Connecticut’s Ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution, Amer. Antiquarian Soc., Proceedings, new series, XXV, 70 
127. Connecticut was the fifth State to ratify the Constitution; 
the vote was 128 to 40. 

“A sympathetic portrait of Sherman is found in the article by 
J. P. Boyd in the New England Quarterly, V: 221-236, April 1932. 
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importance in the sentiments of his State is not to be 
underestimated. Not only had he signed all the declarations from 
the Articles of Association down, but he had held numerous State 
Offices, and in 1784 had been chosen first mayor of New Haven. A 
man of wealth, he was a natural spokesman for the conservative 
group that ruled the State. 

As early as December 1788 he published in the New Haven Gazette 
two letters in which he opposed the immediate adoption of amend- 
ments.” He argued first that the Constitution should be given a 
fair trial and that the need for amendment could be demonstrated 
only by experience. Then he shifted ground and argued that “the 
immediate security of the civil and domestic rights of the people 
will be in the government of the particular States”, and that “it 
should not be expedient to admit the Federal Government to 
interfere with them.” Of the freedom of the press he avowed 
that it could be in no danger because it was “not put under the 
direction of the new Federal Government.” It is at once clear that 
what Sherman feared most was Federal limitation on the supreme 
Legislature of Connecticut as the instrument of the particular 
stratum of society for which he spoke. 

At the first session of Congress the Connecticut Members of 
the House of Representatives adopted a tone of hostility to the 
PLORON tine demoed xine AVDI DE DER IO a am gee 

Virginia’s application was introduced on May 5, 1789, Ben- 
vemag es ehoty Sana rescaled taste cet pT loan ao 
o-thirds of the States should have presented similar requests.“ 

A month later, Sherman, who was at every step to block the 
passage of the amendments, asked that the question be postponed 
until Congress had completed the task of the Govern- 
ment. On this occasion he said briefly, and without the presen- 
tation of evidence to support his claim: 

“The State I have the honor to come adopted this system 
by a very great majority, because they wished for the Government; 
but they desired no amendments.” * 

He took the stand that Congress should not concern itself with 
amendments until a more pronounced demand was made felt. 
He professed to believe it unlikely that any amendments could be 
ratified as so few of the States had expressed a desire for them.” 
Later, as it became clear that a genuine desire for amendments 
prevailed, Sherman assumed the even less tenable ground that 
only experience could dictate the necessity of amendment.* 

During the middle of August the House debated and drafted 
the text of the amendments. Sherman was ever in the heat of 
the t, vainly trying to stem the flood of enthusiasm for 
a declaration of civil rights. Beneath the argument that the 
people were secure in these rights and hence needed no assurance, 
he attempted to conceal his basic hostility to any organic law 
that would limit Congress or the State legislatures in the un- 
trammeled exercise. of their day-to-day desires. In opposing the 
amendment guaranteeing the right of petition and assembly, 
Sherman was joined by another Connecticut stalwart, Jeremiah 
Wadsworth. Benjamin Huntington associated himself with the 
drive against the religious toleration clause in the first amend- 
ment.” Sherman opposed the constitutional guarantee against the 
quartering of troops in peacetime.” Finally, he objected to the 
tenth amendment conceding all residual power to the States. He 
was, in a word, a complete Federalist, but his federation was not 
enlightened by any conception of the function of organic law in 
preserving civil liberties. 

What is one to conclude from this evidence? It is at best 
ambiguous. The main pattern of society and thought in post- 
Revolutionary Connecticut is clear. One would expect to find 
hostility toward the Jeffersonian concepts of personal liberty 
and that expectation is confirmed by the statements of Con- 
necticut Representatives in Congress. At no time is a sympathetic 
voice publicly raised to the support of the proposed amendments. 
On the other hand, each house of the Connecticut Legislature 
voted for those 10 amendments but disagreed over the first 2. 
They could not, however, agree legislatively. This is admittedly 
a surprising circumstance, but one is forced to conclude that, 
ultimately, apathy prevailed and that the issue over the Bill of 
Rights was allowed to become obscured by the irrelevant con- 
troversy over the other two p Otherwise Connecticut 
would have acted as other States did in ratifying those par- 
ticular measures of which she approved and in withholding con- 
sent to the others. 


Ford. P. L., Essays on the Constitution of the United States, 
Brooklyn, 1892, 231-241. The Sherman essays were signed “A 
Citizen of New Haven.” 

of the 


“Gales, J., The Debates and proceedings in the Congress 
*, I, 261. Hereinafter referred to simply 


United States * * 
as Gales. 

* Gales, op. cit., 444 Cf. Madison's letter to Randolph, Apr. 12, 
1789, “Connecticut is least inclined, though I presume not in- 
fiexibly opposed, to a moderate revision.” Madison’s Writings, 
Hunt edition, 1904, V, 346. 

1 Gales, op. cit., 465. 

u Ibid., 686, July 21, 1789. 

* Wadsworth was a consistent Federalist from the first. 

1 Gales, op. cit., 757-758. 

= Ibid., 781. 

u Ibid., 790. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article published in the 
Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Democrats Gor $15,000 or Man Factnc Inquiny—Rar. Heap Sars 
THEY Cour Have SoLD Hım Soap WRAPPERS 

The smiling head of America’s largest railway system told a Sen- 
ate investigating committee yesterday that he paid $15,000 for 
Democratic national convention books and would have “taken 
soap wrappers if they had offered them to me.” 

Robert R. Young, who recently bought control of the 23,000-mile 
ee E REEI SNO ORTO oiod On Dimai 
spring, w. wo e system's holding companies were under 
fire at Washington. 

He said he paid them $10,000 and later $5,000 more “because 
they renna 3 

Acknowledging e was expecting “an invitation” to appear 
before the investigating committee about that time, Young in- 
sisted that his contributions had “no connection” with his rela- 
tionships to Federal agencies. 

ar oe of whom he named as N. M. Lichtblau— 
wan mations from Alleghany and Chesapeake Corporations, 
the Van Sweringen system’s chief holding companies, Young 


y also wanted something from Pathe and all my other in- 
, he said, adding: 

“I refused to give it to them.” 

He repeatedly declared that the contributions were “entirely 
personal”, and that there was no question of infringement of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. He conceded, however, in response to ques- 
tions that the time of the donation was “unfortunate,” 

Senator WHEELER, Democrat, Montana, told Young, who recently 
bought control of the Van Sweringen system, “the cheap, crooked 
tactics which have been used by the old Alleghany crowd” must 
be halted, “if you want people to have any confidence in you.” 

Young promised that “if we find anyone who has a bad record, 
he certainly will be replaced.” 

TELLS OF $45,000 GIFT 


WHEELER'S warning came after S. J. Kaplan, committee examiner, 
had accused an Alleghany employee, R. J. Morfa, of using “ques- 
tionable tactics” in promoting a 1934 reorganization of the com- 
pany. Young was not then associated with the firm. 

Before Kaplan made his statement, Y had testified he con- 
tributed $15,000 to the Democratic National Committee "entirely 
out of my own personal funds.” The donation, he said, had “no 
pore with business he had pending before several Federal 

ies, 

Kaplan introduced a memorandum from Alleghany files, in 
which Morfa related how he had obtained a list of Alleghany bond- 
holders from the Investors Economic Service, Inc., of Milwaukee, 

“They made me promise we would not divulge the source of this 
information.” The memo read, “under no circumstances are we to 
tell their clients where we secured names, etc.” 

CONFERRED WITH LAMONT 

Young remarked that he did not see questionable implications in 
the memorandum, and asked that Morfa be heard “before he is 
condemned.” 

“Well, the investment house evidently thought that something 
was wrong”, WHEELER replied, “because they made him promise not 
to disclose where he got the names.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to fire anybody till I was more familiar with 
the situation,” Young, who acquired control of the system only a 
few months ago, answered when WHEELER asked why the old staff 
had been retained. 

Young said he had discussed the consolidation program with 
Thomas Lamont, a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., and that Lamont 
“wanted to be helpful.” 

“We felt we had Morgan's tacit approval“, the New York broker 
said, explaining that he “hoped” the famous banking firm would 
advise its clients to participate in the reorganization. 
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Common Sense About Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, housing is much like Mark 
Twain’s observations about the weather. Much has been 
Said about it but very little has been done. For 5 years we 
have been regaled with pontificial statements about unem- 
ployment in the construction industry and about the number 
of people who are ill-housed, and about the only thing we 
have to show for these years of effort and expenditures are 
a quantity of large-scale housing projects that look like 
Harvard dormitories and are running in the red; a number 
of deplorable undertakings like Greenbelt, Md, where 
homes costing the taxpayer $14,000 each now have been built 
for people in the $1,200 to $2,000 income bracket, and a 
number of indefensible subsistence homesteads like those at 
Reedsville, W. Va., which were built many miles from no- 
where and on which our losses already run in excess of 
$3,000 each. It is about time for some vigor, common sense, 
and action in the housing field. 

It requires no elaborate argument to set forth the housing 
problem in this country. Perhaps one of our past difficulties 
has been that there has been so much argument, so many 
figures, and so many theories that Congress and everybody 
else has been bewildered thereby. One look at the construc- 
tion index in the monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin is con- 
vincing enough that there is and has been a serious lag in 
construction. There has been steady recovery in many 
fields, but in the field of housing, and especially in the field 
of residential construction, we are still deep in the woods. 
This lag means that we have not been and are not building 
as much housing as is needed. Now, it would be interesting 
to know why. It may be cost of building materials. It may 
be the cost of skilled labor. It may be lack of funds with 
which to rent or purchase. It may be all of these. But 
the essential fact is that we are not building housing units. 

In addition to that fact, examine the progress of demoli- 
tion in different parts of the country. Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, and Philadelphia take no little pride in the neat- 
ness and dispatch with which they have demolished thou- 
sands of unsafe and insanitary buildings. Many of them 
were occupied. There were few replacements, and the net 
result is that we have added to the housing shortage by our 
demolition programs. 

Finally, give thought to the fact that back in 1932, when 
the lag in construction became pronounced, people were still 
getting married, people were still rearing families, and our 
population continued to grow. What more is needed to 
establish the fact that we are in need of a large number of 
housing units to meet the demands of today and provide for 
a margin of vacancies that will help to stabilize rents and 
keep them from moving toward the sky? We may need a 
million units or 10,000,000 units. The number is specula- 
tive. I am content with the indisputable fact that there 
is a great need for housing. 

How shall we approach this problem? In our approach let 
us discard and forget a lot of talk about comparisons with 
Great Britain, Sweden, and other countries in the housing 
field. We have a penchant for measuring our own neglect 
in the housing field by the housing accomplishments in other 
countries. Their problems are quite different. They do not 
operate under a Federal Constitution containing a due 
process clause, nor are they bothered with the question of 
divided sovereignty between State and Federal Governments. 
They can do many things legally which we cannot do, and so 
let us forget about them for a bit and attack this matter 
with common sense and Yankee vigor. 

Let us dispose of two general objections first: One is that 
housing will cost money. Certainly it will. So do battle- 
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ships, schools, highways, post offices, and other things in 
which we are interested. You cannot build houses out of 
wind and water. It takes money for labor and materials. 
Of course, if anyone is opposed to the Federal Government 
making a sane and common-sense venture in the housing 
field, these observations will be lost on his unregenerate spirit. 

The second general objection is that it puts the Govern- 
ment in business. That would be a substantial objection 
if such were the case. But a housing program can be de- 
veloped that will not throttle or curb private competition 
and which is intended only to assist in the construction 
of housing. To say that this objective cannot be worked 
out would be to confess our own inability to cope with this 
problem. I for one believe it can be done. 

What should be the test of good housing practice on the 
part of the Federal Government? Let me point out some 
that have occurred to me while I was a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House and giving 
this matter special study. 

First. A housing program should build houses and housing 
units. That sounds silly at first blush. But it is not so 
silly. Take a look at the record. For 5 years we have been 
fooling around with housing, and after immense expendi- 
tures running into hundreds of millions we have not built 
enough units to house the residents of a city like Peoria. 
If we are going to have a housing program, let it be a 
liberal program, administered vigorously and intelligently, so 
that it will achieve results. 

Second. Every dollar of money expended should be made to 
do the maximum amount of good. Two alternatives face 
us at this point. We can dip into the Federal sock and 
make capital grants and charge the whole business off as 
soon as the housing is finished or we can make uniform 
installment grants over a period of time. It has been esti- 
mated that $50,000,000 a year expended in the form of rent 
subsidies over a period of 4 years under the Wagner-Steagall 
housing bill will build 12 times as many housing units as if 
you took $600,000,000 as suggested by the so-called Treasury 
plan and made capital grants on completion of different 
housing projects. I believe that is true. Under a scheme 
of capital grants, you are charging off the whole business at 
once. This would be all right in the case of post offices, 
Government buildings, and similar projects which have no 
commercial value. But in the case of housing, you are deal- 
ing with commercial values and commercial uses so why 
write off in one lump sum at the beginning what can well 
be amortized over a long period of time? I favor rent sub- 
sidies, paid over a period of time under a contract which 
guarantees their payment. This will mean maximum utiliza- 
tion of every dollar appropriated out of the Federal 
Tr 


easury. 

In this connection, the 6 years of experience of the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation, of Chicago, is both timely and inter- 
esting. In determining just how far private capital can 
go in the housing field in meeting the needs, it makes this 
observation on the building and operating of a private- 
housing project: 

With the utmost economy in every detail of the project, it has 
been impossible, on a business basis, to fix rents low enough to 
reach low-income families. The conclusion from our experience 
is that housing in the low-income field is noncompetitive with 
private capital. It is evidently necessary that public agencies be 
ee where private capital cannot operate even at a limited 
re k 

Third. Such a program should not be amortized over too 
long a period of time. The Wagner-Steagall bill suggests 
60 years. Would that be wise? Figure back 60 years and 
it takes you into the era when Rutherford B. Hayes was 
President, when Sitting Bull’s warriors were massacring 
Custer’s forces on the Little Big Horn, and when the tele- 
phone and telegraph were just being developed. Think 
how different houses were then from what they are now. 
No bathrooms, no electric heat, no oil burners, no electric 
lights and gas, no tiled floors, no hardwood, no built-in 
kitchen cabinets, no air conditioning, no electric refrigeration. 
All these and a multitude of other things have come in 60 
years, Is it not reasonable to assume that in the next 60 
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years, as much if not greater progress will be made in 
housing improvements and, if so, would not the houses to 
be built now under a housing program be hopelessly out- 
moded and outdated before the amortization period had 
run? Then, too, it must not be forgotten that this is a fluid 
age and the mobility of population is greater than ever 
before. Witness the trailer movement in the country today. 
I am no patriarchal prophet but it is apparent that it may 
influence housing standards and tendencies in the future. 
I believe, therefore, that a 20-year amortization period and 
perhaps 30 years at the outside would be long enough. 

Fourth. A housing program should be limited to families 
in the low-income group whose financial distress is such that 
they cannot afford to build or rent adequate, safe, and sani- 
tary housing facilities. This group should be carefully and 
specifically defined. It is not the business or the function 
of the Government to assist in housing those who can house 
themselves. Here, again, we can draw on experience. In 
the case of the Hillside Apartments, in New York, an ex- 
amination discloses that only 68 out of the 1,219 families 
who derive the benefit of this project had incomes under 
$1,500. In other words, 95 percent of the occupancy is de- 
voted to families whose incomes were above the average of 
1929. The Wagner-Steagall bill seeks to meet this by stat- 
ing that low-cost housing shall be available solely for fami- 
lies whose net income does not exceed five times the rental. 
Rental would include the cost of light, heat, water, and cook- 
ing fuel. Let us figure it out in a common-sense way: Sup- 
pose that the rent was $20 a month; light, $2; heat, $8; water, 
$1; and cooking fuel, $2. That is a rather moderate basis. 
The total would be $33 a month. Multiplied by 12, it would 
be $396 a year. Now multiply that by 5, and in the case 
of families with three or more minor dependents multiply 
it by 6. In the first case it would be $1,980 and in the 
second case it would be $2,376. That means that a two- 
person family or a family with less than three dependents 
could have an income of $1,980 a year, and a family with 
three minor dependents could have an income of $2,376 a 
year and still be eligible for a low-cost house which was built 
with Federal assistance. On such a basis 90 percent of all 
the families in the country would be eligible. I am sure 
that this would impose a burden upon the taxpayers and 
would be the loosest kind of practice. Low-income families 
should be very specifically defined. The President has often 
said that one-third of the families of the country are ill- 
housed. Very well, then insert a definition in the bill to 
embrace this one-third. Otherwise the Treasury would not 
be capacious enough to carry out a housing program. 

Fifth. A housing program should be administered through 
local authorities. Congress should not make it possible for 
a Federal housing authority to force a housing project upon 
a city or town. If there are to be local housing authorities, 
well and good, but let them be responsible to the city fathers 
in a city or town. The elected officials of a municipality 
are responsible and responsive to the people, and if there 
is need and demand for a housing project the thing will 
crystallize and develop enough pressure to engage the in- 
terest of those who guide the affairs of our municipalities. 

Sixth. There should be a solemn guaranty on the part 
of the Federal Government, reduced to writing, which will 
give assurance that when a housing project is undertaken 
the Government will continue to make payment of the 
annual grants. 

Seventh. Housing must be built at a reasonable cost, free 
from frills and fripperty. Housing units should be substan- 
tial, complete, and comfortable but devoid of such orna- 
mentation and embellishment as will make the cost pro- 
hibitive. After all, the object of a housing program is to 
provide safe, sanitary housing, and to provide employment. 
These objectives must be accomplished without waste or 
extravagance if the taxpayer’s dollar is intended to do a 
dollar’s worth of good. 

Eighth. I doubt the wisdom of permitting the construc- 
tion of demonstration projects as now provided in the bill. 
There is such a lure to play with public money. In every 
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person, young or old, rich or poor, is that creative instinct. 
Given a generous amount of public funds, there is that 
irresistible urge to build something nice and up to the 
minute, knowing that it can be sold to the public or to 
some local authority. In the light of private research in 
the field of building materials and construction methods, 
it is scarcely necessary to authorize the construction of 
demonstration projects, even when hedged about by safe- 
guards. Demonstration projects are scarcely necessary 
and will perhaps serve to become focal points for subse- 
quent criticism. I suggest that the housing program be 
streamlined by omitting authority to construct such projects. 

Much more might be said on the subject, but this will 
serve to indicate what, in my judgment, should be the fun- 
damental housing pattern. The time for action has ar- 
rived. I trust the Congress will legislate a safe and sane 
housing program that will actually effect the building of 
houses. 

Three times a proposed housing bill has been lost in the 
last days of the sessions. In the last week of the second 
session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, the Wagner bill 
was laid in the lap of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. At that time I proposed a large number of 
amendments, which were inserted in the bill, but the meas- 
ure was finally laid on the table because time did not per- 
mit hearings. Now, we are once more within the shadow 
of adjournment. Hearings are now being held by the House 
committee. I am as anxious for the adjournment of Con- 
gress as any Member, but I trust that before finis is written 
to this session a housing bill will have been enacted. 


The Status of Correctional Education in United 
States 
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HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1937 


REPORT OF SURVEY BY C. STEWART PETERSON, M. A. 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
survey made by C. Stewart Peterson, Baltimore, Md., on the 
status of correctional education in the United States: 


Reformatories have failed in five States, according to the con- 
clusions arrived at as a result of a research study of five States 
by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 

I thereupon a research survey of the present status of 
education in the penal and correctional institutions of the United 
States. I set out to learn if this work is under the State de- 
partments of education; if the teachers are certified; if regular 
courses are prescribed and required; and what progress has been 
made in this field of education. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor made a 
study of the records of 623 boys 5 years after their discharge from 
reformatories in New Jersey, New York, Michigan, California, and 
Ohio. The study revealed that 68 percent had failed entirely, or 
nearly so, to adjust themselves to their environment. The prob- 
lem of unemployment of youth had proven insurmountable to 
them. This record concluded that the homes of these unfortu- 
nates must be rehabilitated. 

The following is a brief of the findings of my research 
survey as found in the reports of correctional and penal institu- 
tions, State departments of education, and State welfare depart- 
ments, and through direct assistance from the State education 
and welfare departments: 

The corrective schools of Alabama are not administered by the 
State board of education. Each such school is under a separate 
board appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the State senate. 
Both the Governor and the State superintendent of education are 
ex-officio members of each board, 

The board of trustees of each institution prescribes the courses 
of study offered and the qualifications of the teachers employed. 
The teachers may or may not be required to be certificated. 

The director of education, California State prison, at San Quentin, 
according to his report, is most fortunate in having the fine 
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support and enthusiastic interest of the State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The State board of vocational education in the State of Colorado 
does not supervise nor reimburse with State and Federal funds 
instructors in penal institutions within this State. 

The Colorado State Industrial School, Golden, Colo., does main- 
tain a regular program of vocational education at this institution. 

The department of education, State of Connecticut, at the present 
time does not certificate or require certification of teachers employed 
in the special State institutions, such as prisons, reformatories, and 
the like. However, this department is willing, upon the request of 
the superintendent of the institution, to check up on the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers and certificate the same. 

Some of the institutions have already made such a request, nota- 
bly the Connecticut School for Boys, at Meriden, and Long Lane 
Farm for Women, a similar institution for girls at Middletown. 

It is not unlikely that at some future date the department of 
education may be called upon to render this service for similar 
institutions of like nature. 

The reformatory education in the State of Delaware is not regu- 
lated by the department of public instruction. It also does not 
certify the teachers or set up any courses of study. 

The Department of Public Instruction of the State of Florida 
has no direct connection with and reformatory education. 

The department of education in Idaho is expected to prepare 
courses of study for the inmates of the State penitentiary at the 
request of the State prison board. 

The only educational program that has been conducted thus 
far in this institution has been through the emergency education 
projects which have been conducted here during the past 3 years. 
Of course, teachers are not required to be certified to teach this 
work. The department of education is offering courses for the 
State penitentiary in auto mechanics, Diesel-engine repairing, 
commercial English, social science, and a variety of other courses 
on the grade-school or high-school level. 

The Department of Education of the State of Indiana can give 
no information regarding prison and reformatory education. 

The educational work carried on in the penal institutions of 
the State of Kansas is not an organized equivalent of the work 
in the public schools of this State. This work is not under the 
supervision of the State department of education and, therefore, 
this department is unable to give any very definite information 
Tegarding the work. As the work is not organized and under 
the supervision of the State board of education, teachers in these 
schools are not required to hold teachers’ certificates. 

Teachers in prison schools of the State of Kentucky are not re- 
quired to be certified. As a matter of fact they are largely in- 
mate teachers. 

The State of Louisiana supports a reform school for boys in 
the city of Monroe. 

This State maintains also a reform school for girls near the 
city of Alexandria. 

A great deal of instruction of various kinds is offered the 
convicts in the State penitentiary. 

Prison and reformatory education in the State of Maine is not 
handled by the regular department of education in this State. 
Each State institution is authorized by law to make its own 
regulations relative to educational work offered in any of these 
organizations. 

The State schools for boys and girls are not required by law 
to employ certified teachers. However, the chief officers of these 
two institutions cooperate very well with this department and 
during the last few years have insisted upon the employment of 
certified teachers even though not compelled by law to do so. 

The Maryland Department of Education has no jurisdiction over 
education in the prison and reformatory schools of the State. 

The State department of education of the State of Massa- 
chusetts does not, by law, regulate the teaching in the prisons 
of this State. They are very cooperative and willing to make 
suggestions whenever the department of correction asks for help. 
The law does not provide for the division of university exten- 
sion, of the department of education, to supply individual pris- 
oners with courses free of charge. 

Teachers in penal institutions in this State are to 
civil-service 1 5 ations. eee 2 

Several of the prisons in the State of Michigan maintain 
independent educational programs, although these programs are 
not specially tied up with the department of public instruction. 
This department signs certificates of achievement for one of the 
prisons and probably will for others in the near future. 

The teachers are very often inmates, although the head of the 
school is usually a certificated teacher. 

In the reformatory schools of Mississippi the superintendents 
have charge of the educational work in these institutions. 

During the past school year the Department of Public Schools 
in the State of Missouri was instrumental in setting up approved 
high schools in the Girls Industrial Home and the Boys Reforma- 


tory. 

A similar type of work is offered to what is offered in the regu- 
lar secondary schools with this exception—they go further in vo- 
cational education. In the girls’ school, hairdressing and home- 
making courses illustrate what they are doing. 

The teachers must have the same qualifications as teachers in 
other secondary schools out State. 

The superintendents of reformatory institutions in the State of 
Montana are in charge of the educational work in these institu- 
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The State institutions in New Hampshire carry on their own 
educational program but with friendly cooperation and suggestion 
from the State Department. There are no legal requirements with 
respect to such instruction. 

The State department of education in New Mexico does not 

te instruction in the prisons and reformatory institutions 
of this State. However, the State department supplies free text- 
books in such subjects as are furnished free to the public schools. 

In North Dakota the State n is located at Bismarck, and 
the reformatory, or what is State training school for delin- 
quent boys and girls, is located at Mandan across the river 5 miles 
away. There is some adult education given at the State prison, 
but it is not under the direction of this department. The train- 
ing school at Mandan conducts a regular grade and high school 
using the State course of study prepared by this department and 
also taking examinations prepared here. The teachers are re- 
quired to have certificates the same as other public-school teachers 
and, in that way, it is under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The prisons and reformatories in Ohio are under the supervision 
of the welfare department; however, the Boys Industrial School at 
Lancaster, Ohio, has a junior high school organized, and in general 
the teachers for this school meet the same requirements for cer- 
tification as other junior high school teachers. However, there 
are provisions which permit special certificates to be issued for 
the Boys Industrial School, and also for the Mansfield Reforma- 
tory School 


The department of public instruction, State of Oklahoma, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with educational work in the penal in- 
stitutions in the State. They have been called upon recently for 
suggestions with reference to the program, and one member of the 
staff has been a member of an unofficial committee on prison edu- 
cation. However, this committee has not met recently, and no in- 
formations were given what future plans have been made to con- 
tinue the work of the committee. 

At the present time the department of education, State of 
Oregon, does not conduct an education program in the State 
prison, with the exception of certain emergency adult education 
teachers paid from Federal funds who have worked from time to 
time at the State prison in Salem. Legally the de t does 
not have authority over the education programs at the prison 
and the reformatory schools for boys and girls. 

The legislative act authorizing the establishment of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial School as written in the act of assembly, section 
II. no. 30, session 1887, page 17, declares: 

“As the aim and purpose of the industrial reformatory is to 
prevent young first offenders against the laws of the State from 

; and to subject them while in custody in 
this reformatory to such remedial, preventative treatment, train- 
ing, and instruction as may make them honest, reputable citizens, 
the board of managers is authorized and hereby empowered to 
establish by rules and regulations governing the superintendent 
and other officers, such a system of discipline for the inmates as 
will secure to each instruction in the rudiments of an English 
education, and in such manual, handicraft, skilled vocations as 
may be useful to each of the inmates after his discharge from the 
reformatory, whereby said person will be able to obtain self-sup- 
porting employment.” 

In 1931, section 2318, Act No. 144, page 368, the corporate title 
was changed from the Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory to 
the Pennsylvania Industrial School. This change in name is in 
harmony with the original purpose laid down in the act of 1887. 
Enacted into law, confirmed by the change in name, this purpose 
of remedial and preventative treatment, training, and instruction 
is binding on the administration and all subordinate officers, To 
carry out the provisions of the law, the following program has 
been submitted to the board of trustees. It was approved by the 
board February 11, 1936. 

An essential part of the educational program has been the de- 
velopment of work opportunities. The department of welfare has 
sought to expand and modernize all prison and correctional-school 
shops. It has, for example, installed textile shops at Graterford, 
new metal-working shops at Western, a new sewing shop at Muncy. 
A soap factory is being developed at Huntingdon. Everywhere 
possible existing machinery is being modernized to prison- 
ers for the newer processes in industry. Everywhere new inmates 
are being added to the training lists. 

All teachers must be certified. 

All State institutions in Rhode Island having inmates falling 
within the comp school that is, 6 to 16, inclusive— 
must report to the department of education reports of their school 
activities, and the teachers in such institutions must hold State 
certificates. 

In the State penitentiary in South Carolina are several W. P. A. 
teachers working; however, the work done in 1932 was done by 
two of the best teachers that could be employed. Unfortunately, 
there is no special appropriation for this activity. Attempts have 
been made to get the authorities interested in an educational 
program after some initial work has been promoted. 

Prison and reformatory education in South Dakota is not under 
the regulations of the department of public instruction. This 


matter is cared for by the board of charities and corrections. 

In Texas education in prisons and reformatories is not under 
the jurisdiction of the State department of education unless by 
chance the authorities of those schools wish to become accredited 
institutions. 

All teachers in Texas are required to be certified if they are paid 
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The Utah State department of education does not have charge 
of the education work carried on at the State prison. The de- 
partment has not been asked to give recognition to the educa- 
tion work carried on at that institution. 

The West Virginia State department of education does not 
direct the education service of prisons and reformatories. This 
service is under local direction in the State. 

The education in the reformatory institutions in the State of 
Washington is not under the jurisdiction of the State depart- 
ment of education. However, the department acts in an advisory 
capacity, and has accredited a high-school department in the 
State training schools for boys and for girls. The teachers are 
not required by law to be certified for these institutions. Never- 
theless, when they set up schools in accordance with accredited 
requirements, they employ State certified teachers. 

In Wisconsin the department of public instruction is not regu- 
lating the teaching in the prison and reformatory institutions 
and therefore does not license the teachers in these institutions. 

In the State of Wyoming teachers working in the prisons and 
eee are certified, although this is not the State require- 
ment. 

This is a brief account of what has been done by typical States 
in various sections of the country in regard to the matter of 
education in penal and correctional institutions. It is somewhat 
of a disappointment that this work that at one time offered such 
high hopes has turned out to be very much less of a success than 
at first expected—if the work can even be considered a success. 

Some arrangement should be made whereby teachers in correc- 
tional institutions would be granted a special teacher's certificate 
by the State departments of education as is done at present in 
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OF KANSAS 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, OF 
KANSAS, ON AUGUST 4, 1937 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following able and interesting address 
recently delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
by my colleague, Hon. WILLIAM P. LaMBERTSON: 


Indeed, it is a privilege to speak through God's great medium, 
the ether waves, to friends and fellow Americans. The Columbia 
broadcasting network flatters me by asking me to use 15 minutes 
of time that is so precious, 

Permit me to say as a prelude to my remarks that the 4th of 
August in my State of Kansas and some other States is cele- 
brated by the colored race as their Emancipation Day. It hap- 
pens to be today. The freedom sought by New Dealers and 
Old Dealers is the emancipation of social conditions so that a 
reasonable, decent standard of living by all classes may be en- 
joyed. That is everyone’s purpose in public life who is unselfish 
in his service. A sound and sane unfettered freedom, that will 
last, is what we are aiming at. 

The theme chosen for this talk is Bad Precedents. Extrava- 
gant habits which people cannot afford are bad; wasteful spend- 
ing by the Government is wicked. A strong feeling permeates 
Members of Congress today that they must get something tangi- 
ble from Uncle Sam and bring it home to their district and State. 
They fear they will not be reelected if they do not do this now. 
The result is the never-equalled national debt. 

One of the bad precedents in this spending is that great ects 
have been started without congressional authorization ie Soar 
paratively small allotments from emergency funds. The Natchez 
Trace, the Sky Line Drive, the Coulee Dam, the St. Louis Jeffer- 
son Memorial, and hundreds of others were started innocently 
with relief money but obligated the Government into the millions 
ups millions to complete, if they are ever completed in the years 

o come. 

The great unearmarked billions are bad enough in the careless 
way in which they have been expended but the unforgiveable- 
ness of a large part of this operation has not been to conceive 
something and finish something, like a schoolhouse or a sewer 
system, but to start a thousand unfinished things such as have 
been mentioned and leave them to future generations to finish. 
Through 3 months, and with eight speeches in the House, I have 
called attention to the Jefferson Memorial project in St. Louis. 
It is not difficult to understand, $30,000,000 is involved, and yet 
less than $100,000 has at this moment been spent; but the chances 
are that we will be unable to stop it, for the “pork barrel” has 
gotten so big that those who care for economy are discouraged. 
They fear, too, it might reflect on the President because he yielded 
unsuspectingly. 
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The other day practically every Pacific coast Member voted 
for the Natchez Trace and the Sky Line Drive, two different road- 
ways from Mississippi up to Virginia, and in turn most of the 
men of the South, including leaders on the great committees, 
voted for the Big Thompson tunnel in Colorado. Never was there 
such a gigantic pork barrel perpetrated in Congress. It was a 
bad precedent to establish anywhere, as this did in the South, 
100-percent road construction by Uncle Sam, departing from 
our 50-50 plan long followed with the States. Members engineer 
places for themselves today on the Appropriations Committee, not 
that they may be useful in saving money for the Government, 
but that they may be in a position to spend it more freely and 
especially for their section of the country. In the old days of 
Martin Madden and Joe Cannon men were denied places on 
the Appropriations Committee who had any selfish ends to serve. 

A bad precedent was perpetrated in Washington last week 
when men picketed a Government building under construction, 
Strikes should never be tolerated among Federal employees. 
They have hinted at it. The country vindicated Calvin Coolidge 
when, as Governor of Massachusetts, he broke up a strike of 
Boston policemen. 

Neither should our Government permit picketing of an em- 
bassy by American citizens. It is not excuse enough that they 
do not like something that has happened on foreign soil. These 
people, in a way, are our guests and the State Department owes 
them complete protection from such humiliations. Yet that hap- 
pened here last week. A bad precedent that might lead to inter- 
national difficulties. 

Lawful picketing has gone too far. One of the most revolt- 
ing pictures which filled the papers through the first half of this 
year and which I denominate as a bad precedent, is that of 
workmen welding padlocks on the gates of their employers. That 
fine unfailing American sense of public values, which we call 
public opinion, has guided our steps back to about what is right 
on this line. 

To my mind, it is not a good policy to hesitate filling a vacancy 
on the Supreme Court before adjournment of Congress without 
the Senate’s having a chance to confirm or reject—one of its 
constitutional functions. There should be better cooperation in 
the driving of the three-horse team. 

And now I want to get to the wage-hour bill, which is the 
outstanding legislation pending in the dying days of this session. 
A prevailing psychology among the Members of the House and 
Senate is to vote for anything that bears the title of maximum 
hour and minimum wage, because Labor generally is for it, and 
because the Chief Executive has asked for it, and they don’t want 
to see him suffer a second major defeat in 2 weeks. The labor 
bill that the Senate passed Saturday was a joke. They had 
stripped it of about everything but the enacting clause, and yet 
the faithful voted for it, because they wanted to be in harmony 
with the powers that be as far as -possible in the 1938 con- 
gressional campaign, which is already visibly in the air. 

When the House Committee on Labor met at 10 o'clock yester- 
day, just before the gavel of the chairman fell calling us to order, 
labor’s real friend, William Green, came through the committee 
room and asked the chairwoman for a 55-minute conference. 
When she came back to the committee she asked us to adjourn 
for 24 hours because the President had requested it, he and Mr. 
Green both realizing that what the Senate had passed Saturday 
was only tinkling cymbal and sounding brass, and they wanted 
time to prepare suggestions for our committee today. I con- 
gratulate my Senator, ARTHUR CAPPER, and all others who voted 
against it, for whatever reasons. The House bill to date is differ- 
ent from the Senate bill in that it put everything in, great maxi- 
mums and minimums, the fondest dreams of the wildest-eyed. 
The House committee today substituted the Senate bill as passed 
there, for their own, and have put all of their original amend- 
ments into the new bill. It will probably be reported out tonight, 
be on the calendar Friday and ready for consideration Monday, 
if a rule is provided. William Green is running things again. 
John Lewis is temporarily down. Farm groups are caucusing 
against it because they got nothing new. 

There has been a grape-vine feeling that whatever we do, the 
Rules Committee of the House will do to it what Representative 
HATTON Sumners said his committee would do to the Court bill 
if it ever got to our House. The maximum hour is commendable 
and not so controversial; provision for child labor is universally 
acceptable, but the one thing that is sticking in the craws of men 
who want to be, not the fool friends of labor, but the honest 
friends of labor, is the creation of a board with unlimited powers 
to fix minimum wages. I think it is bad precedent, as one among 
many, to give this great delegation of power to a board. A new 
industry, in the experimental stage, can't afford to pay the wages 
that a successful and long-established business can. There are 
a thousand complications that rise to haunt a board when they 
face this situation, Labor is afraid of it, manufacturers are 
afraid of it, the public is afraid of it, but the President has asked 
for it. It is just another little N. R. A. and the Supreme Court 
threw the Blue Eagle out the window with a 9-to-0 decision, not 
a 5 to 4. 

Incidentally, I have resolved that as long as I remain in 
Congress there are two things I shall not do: First, not to vote 
for a declaration of war unless our country is invaded; second, I 
shall not vote for the creation of a new board or commission. 
Each one sets up an oligarchy of employees which is wasteful 
and each is designed to assume legislative functions. 

Going back, it is a bad precedent to say that the minimum 
wage shall apply to all industries pertaining to interstate com- 
merce when you know that it is going to apply to everybody 
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regardless of State lines. The cleaner in Troy, Kans., that com- 
petes with one across the State line in St. Joe, in turn will com- 
pete with one in Highland doing solely a local business. You 
have heard of the cleaner under the other law who charged 35 
cents and was put in jail. The power to te minimum wages 
implies the power to fix wages and when that is done we move 
Moscow into Washington. 

Let me recapitulate the bad precedents to which I have re- 
ferred: The starting of projects which future Congresses must 
finish, the putting of government into 100-percent road con- 
struction as we did in the Natchez and the Skyline Drive, the 
threat of striking and picketing of Federal employees, the picket- 
ing of embassies, the lawful striking carried on into the extreme 
sitdown and the welding of padlocks, the delay in filling a Su- 
preme Court vacancy while the Senate is in session, and last, but 
not least, a Member of Congress having taken an oath to uphold 
the legislative branch and be a United States Representative, to 
vote for measures just because another branch of the Govern- 
ment desires it, is a bad habit, if not a bad precedent, and is 
not in the best interest of good government. 

In closing let me say that it would be one of the best prece- 
dents, with a reasonable amount of prosperity at hand, to recur 
to a rigid, old-fashioned example in Government saving. I do 
not mean rugged individualism, I mean the avoidance of waste. 
Too, it would be a precedent to encourage the initiative in 
human endeavor if we should withdraw as many restrictions of 
emergency days as possible, and allow human beings to articulate 
once more. This has been the one great thing somewhat lost by 
relief. 

I am optimistic of the future. We have all been thrilled in 
the last 2 weeks with the self-assertion of America’s public opinion. 
This is a great country, your country and mine, the best on 
earth—and it will not die. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1937 


LETTER FROM THE FLOOD CONTROL COMMISSION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter received 
by me from the Flood Control Commission of the State of 
New Hampshire: 

Re: Flood-control compacts. 
Concorp, N. H., August 2, 1937. 


CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ToBEY: In view of the circumstances at- 
tending the negotiation of the interstate compacts for flood con- 
trol in the basins of the Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers, the 
controversy which has developed in Congress over ratification is 
both surprising and disappointing. The controversy relates pri- 
marily to those provisions of the compacts by which the States 
undertook to reserve the conservation and power potentialities of 
the sites selected for flood-control reservoirs. The contention is 
now made that such reservations, although qualified so as fo 
provide for the fullest measure of flood control, are opposed to 
Federal policy. This assumed controversy between the compacts 
and the Federal policy was not disclosed during the negotiations 
for the compacts, although representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment participated in the negotiations. On the contrary the 
commissioners representing the several States were led to believe 
that the provisions of the compacts were consistent with Federal 
policies and in strict accord with the Flood Control Act enacted 
by Congress in 1936. The compacts were drafted following a con- 
ference at Hartford on March 8, 1936, in which the Governors of 
the several States and the Honorable Harry H. Woodring, Secre- 
tary of War, and Gen. Edwin M. Markham, Chief of Engineers, 
participated. In urging immediate action the Secretary of War 
said: 


“The President is directly interested in the early start of con- 
struction on the reservoir program for the reduction of floods in 
the Connecticut River Basin authorized by Congress in the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936, and with this end in view suggested 
that a conference between representatives of the States and the 
Federal Government might be of value * * *.” 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 declares the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government to be to “improve or participate in the improve- 
ment of navigable waters or their tributaries, including water- 
sheds thereof, for flood-control purposes if the benefits to whom- 
soever they may accrue are in excess of the estimated costs, and 
if the lives and social security of people are otherwise adversely 
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affected” (sec. 1). “Federal investigations and improvements of 
rivers and other waterways for flood control and allied purposes” 
were by the act placed within the “ ction” of the “War De- 
partment under the direction of the Secretary of War and super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers” (sec. 2). The act provides that 
“no money a ted under authority of this act shall be ex- 
pended on the construction of any project until States, political 
subdivisions thereof, or other responsible local agencies have given 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of War that they will (a) 
provide without cost to the United States all lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way necessary for the construction of the project, 
except as otherwise provided herein; (b) hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the construction works; (c) 
maintain and operate all the works after completion in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War” (sec. 3). 

The act further provides that “the following works of improve- 
ment, for the benefit of navigation and the control of destructive 
floodwaters and other purposes, are hereby adopted and authorized 
to be prosecuted, in order of their emergency as may be desig- 
nated by the President, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and supervision of the Chief of Engineers in accordance 
with the plans in the respective reports and records hereinafter 
designated: Provided, That penstocks or other similar facilities, 
adapted to possible future use in the development of adequate 
electric power may be installed in any dam herein authorized 
when approved by the Secretary of War upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers” (sec. 5). 

Among the plans thus approved were those for a “system of 
flood-control reservoirs” in the Merrimack River Basin and the 
Connecticut River Valley. The act expressly authorized inter- 
state compacts or agreements as a means for giving effect to its 
provisions, It is apparent from any review of its provisions that 
the primary purpose of the act was to provide for flood control. 
Briefly summarized, the act provides that flood-control reservoirs 
or projects shall be constructed by the United States through 
the War Department upon land furnished by the States or agen- 
cies thereof and that the flood-control reservoirs or projects upon 
completion shall be maintained and operated by the States, sub- 
—.— to such regulations as may be issued by the Secretary of 

ar. 


Penstocks or other similar facilities adapted to possible future 
use for the development of adequate electric power” may be in- 
stalled when approved by the Secretary of War. With the excep- 
tion of “penstocks or other similar facilities” the authority of 
the War Department is limited to the construction of projects or 
other works for flood control. It has no authority to develop or 
sell power at these flood-control projects. Furthermore, the act 
requires the States to maintain and operate the flood-control 
reservoirs or projects upon completion, from which it would ap- 
pear that the Congress intended that the power or conservation 
potentialities should be controlled and utilized by the States or 
agencies thereof. It is not to be presumed that the Congress 
expected the States to maintain and operate power or conser- 
vation projects for the Federal Government. Finally it may be 
observed that only the States or agencies thereof could consist- 
ently, with the provisions of the act, utilize the projects for the 
development of electricity or other incidental uses. 

The Federal policy as outlined at the Hartford conference by 
the Secretary of War and by the Chief of Engineers was in entire 
harmony with the provisions of the Flood Control Act. 

From their statements, it appeared that the War Department 
had no authority to construct dual-purpose reservoirs; that the 
funds ö to carry out the Flood Control Act could be 
used only for the construction of flood- control works or projects 
excepting “penstocks or other similar facilities * * * adapted 
for future use” which might be installed in any dam; that the 
Congress in authorizing the construction of penstocks and other 
similar facilities apparently intended that the power and con- 
servation values should, wherever practicable, be preserved; that 
the War Department in administering the act would cooperate 
with the States to preserve such values inherent in any site 
selected for flood-control reservoir; and that, if any State should 
desire to utilize any such site for power or conservation purposes, 
the flood-control dam would be designed and constructed to per- 
mit of further development by increasing the storage capacity for 
power or conservation purposes, all the costs of the additional 
development to be borne by the State. It was emphasized that 
if the reservoirs were utilized for conservation or power purposes 
that the State must pay all costs and expenses incidental to fur- 
ther development including the adaptation of the flood-control 
dam and works to such additional use, and that no adaptation 
could be made which did not at all times fully preserve the 
primary purpose of flood control. 

In the existing situation the commissioners of the several States 
engaged in drafting the compacts had no real choice as to the 
course to be pursued. The War Department had no authority and 
no funds to develop the reservoirs for power or conservation pur- 
poses. If the flood control reservoirs were to be utilized for power 
or conservation purposes the plans must be made before con- 
struction commenced as otherwise the cost of adaptation would 
be prohibitive. The Federal Government having made no provi- 
sion for the construction of dual purpose reservoirs, the power 
and conservation values could be preserved only through the 
States. Consequently the compacts were drawn reserving to the 
States the right to develop the power and conservation values of 
the various sites subject to their primary use for flood control. 

The compact providing for flood control in the basin of the 
Connecticut River contemplates the immediate construction of 
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eight flood-control reservoirs, three of which are to be in New | dent on the subject of the New England fiood-control com- 


Hampshire. These are to be constructed at Bethlehem Junction errin: 1 i 
on the Ammonoosuc River, at Stocker Pond in Grantham and pact, specifically ref g to the Connecticut River. The 


Springfield, on a tributary of the Sugar River and at Surry | letter written was as follows: 


Mountain on the Ashuelot River. The site on the Ammonoosuc STAMFORD, CONN., July 30, 1937. 
River has no power or conservation value and the compact pro- | Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

vides that the dam at such reservoir shall “be constructed in President of the United States, Washington; D. C. 

such manner as to provide for flood control and also for a recre- My Dear Mr. PresipENt: I note in the public press that Gov- 


ational lake to be maintained during the summer months.” The ernor Cross, of Connecticut, has solicited your support of the so- 
sites at Stocker Pond and on the Ashuelot River may have con- | called New England flood-control compact which a number of us 
servation values and the compact provides that the dams shall | have been opposing because of the fact that we feel that the rights 
be constructed in such manner as to provide for flood control | of the people to the cheap development, transmission, and sale of | 
and in addition thereto be so designed and constructed as to electricity are not protected by said compacts. 
provide for further development by increasing the storage capac- We note that Connecticut’s Governor is arguing that the people's 
ity, the added storage to be used for water conservation or power rights are protected because of the fact that one article in the 
development, at the option of the State of New Hampshire. flood-control compact states that there must be a separate agree- 
The compact providing for flood control in the valley of the | ment between respective New England States and the Federal 


Merrimack River contemplates the immediate construction of two 
rvoirs in New Hampshire. These are to be constructed at Government before construction begins on fiood-control reservoirs. 


8 We respectfully urge that you withhold your approval of the 
br 1 S An New England flood- control compact until proper final and binding 
pact provides that the flood- control dam 
agreement is made between the separate States and the Federal 
shall be so designed and constructed as to provide for development Go t. to th d that the le of N lind 
for conservation or power purposes. Each compact provided: 8 Pen people of New England are prop- 

“The terms and conditions under which any such signatory State | ely protected for the future by the construction of power de- 

shall make available the rights of water conservation, power stor- | pelopment flood-control reservoirs which will develop cheap elec- 

tricity, which will be produced by the United States Government | 

age, or power development herein reserved shall be determined 

by separate agreement or arrangement between such State and and also transmitted and sold by the United States Government. 

the United States; and the type and general plans for the con- Otherwise, from past experience in New England, we have reason 

struction of such of the reservoirs as are herein contemplated to | to fear that private interests will exploit this proposition, to the 

provide for such further development shall be approved by some | end that the people of New England never will receive fair, low 

agency of such State, for that purpose duly authorized, before | electric rates, to which taey are entitled and which people else- 

any construction thereon is begun or prosecuted.” where get. 

The failure to make some provision in the compacts for the Furthermore, Governor Cross apparently does not state in his 
utilization by the States of the power and conservation values | communication to you that, according to present plans, many of 
inherent in the various sites would probably result in the loss of | the dams to be erected under the New England fiood-control 
these values. It would not be feasible to enlarge the flood-control | compact will not be erected high enough or otherwise planned for 
dams to provide additional storage unless the dams were origi- | the development of power. Thus, unless the plans are changed, 
nally designed and constructed for such further development. | the people will lose an opportunity thus to receive cheap electric 
The War Department would hardly be justified in making the | power from the new flood-control reservoirs. 
additional expenditures for a broader base and for installation of Accordingly and until definite assurance is made that the new 
penstocks or other similar facilities unless there were reasonable | dams to be built under the New England flood-control compact 
prospect of early adaption to power or conservation uses. The | will provide cheap electricity for the people under Federal rather 
sites for the several reservoirs are on tributary streams and the | than State control, as the compact definitely states, now and until 
conservation or power values are not important, yet a State such | the compacts are rewritten so that the proposed dams will de- 
as New Hampshire has need of all its natural resources. velop cheap electricity, to be produced by the United States Gov- 

From the reports reaching us we are unable to determine what | ernment and transmitted and sold to the people, we trust that you 
alternatives are proposed by the opponents of the compacts. It | will withhold your approval of the present New England flood- 
is very doubtful whether new compacts can be negotiated on any | control compact, which in its present form, in effect, will sell the 
basis which does not preserve the power and conservation values of | Connecticut River Valley, lock, stock, and barrel, for all time to 
the sites taken for flood-control reservoirs. There is no Federal | the power interests. 
agency with authority to construct dual-purpose reservoirs, and it Very sincerely, 
would seem as if the power and conservation potentialities of ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
the sites taken for flood-control reservoirs could be utilized only . 
by the States or agencies thereof. Furthermore, any attempt to - 


ise the compacts would result in long delay and might ultimately 
defeat the purpose of the Flood Control Act to provide flood pro- | One of the Reasons Why I Supported the Gold Star 


tection by cooperation between the Federal Government and the Mothers’ Pension Bill 
States. 
The circumstances under gear the 3 itd 3 EXTENSION OF a 
have been set forth in some de so that our position 
fully appreciated. The provisions of the compact which are R MARKS 
the cause of the controversy over 5 e ee 3 | or 
in accord with the provisions of the Flood Contro an e in- 
terpretation placed thereon by the War Department. The com- HON . J OHN R. MURDOCK 
pacts have been ratified by the several States and if ratified by OF ARIZONA 
Congress will open the way to effective flood control in the Merri- 
mack and Connecticut Valleys. The public sentiment in New IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Hampshire greatly favors ratification of the compacts at the 
present session of Congress, Thursday, August 5, 1937 
Very truly yo ` 
22 7 JOHN JACOBSON, Jr., Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, in 1917 a young 
RICHARD S. HOLMGREN, man by the name of Howard Draper was a student at the 


ROBERT W. UPTON, ; 
Commissioners for New Hampshire, Tempe Teachers College in Arizona and was enrolled in my 


class in constitutional government. During the semester 
numerous short examinations were given to see whether or 


New England Flood-Control Compact not the students were getting the materials of the course. 
— — On one of these examinations this student wrote the follow- 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS ing in answer to a question: 


The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. All State 


or constitutions and laws enacted by Congress or State lawmaking 


HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. e atma . "alr eins denen certain ages ote bete E 
OF CONNECTICUT uphold it, even to the extent of giving up their lives. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES On this particular paper the student got a grade of B. 

Thursday, August 5, 1937 The permanent record for him in the office of the school 


shows that he received a B for the course. 
In the spring of 1917 Howard Draper and four of his class- 
LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE- UNITED STATES mates volunteered for service. In the latter part of 1917, 
TD after America entered the Great War, troop trains went 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and | hurrying across the country carrying thousands of our young 
extend my remarks I received permission to include in the | men to military camps for hasty training. On one of these 
Record a copy of a letter which I recently wrote the Presi- | troop trains was this quiet young man. However, the men 
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from that particular school needed little further training, as 
they had been well drilled in military tactics. 

Consequently my student friend was among the first of the 
American forces to go into action in France on shell-torn 
fields which were quite different from the peaceful valleys of 
Arizona. In one of the bloodiest engagements in which the 
American Army took part, he lost his life in the line of duty. 
Young Draper was less fortunate than the Unknown Soldier, 
unless he be that Unknown Soldier, for he was buried on 
foreign soil. 

What shall we say of this young man’s knowledge of, and 
appreciation for, the Constitution of the United States? 
The school record shows a grade of B, but in the hearts of 
our people he has an A. He is cited as typical of the khaki- 
clad boys who passed a good examination on the battlefields 
of France. 

At the Pass of Thermopylae in Ancient Greece there stood 
a monument bearing the inscription: “Stranger, go tell at 
Sparta that we lie here in obedience to their command.” 
These men were the 300 Spartans who, under Leonidas, died 
at the pass because the Constitution of Sparta demanded it 
of them, and because it had inspired them to do their duty to 
the last extremity. Similarly, an inscription might well be 
written over that cemetery in France where Arizona boys, 
together with other American boys, rest: “Stranger, go tell 
the American people that we lie here in obedience to their 
command, as expressed in the Constitution of the United 
States and in the Constitution of the State in which we 
lived.” 

Mr. Speaker, whenever I call to mind America’s suffering 
and sacrifice of the World War, I think of a gold-star 
mother at the little town of Wickenburg, Ariz—the mother 
of Howard Draper, my student friend. Of course, I think 
of the sister, also, and other members of his family. This 
case is an illustration of the proportional part of the cost 
of war in anguish that women pay. 

However, if I need further illustration of such cost, my 
mind turns to the aged and lonely parents of Frank Luke, 
“the balloon buster” of Arizona, whose meteoric career 
equaled or surpassed that of any ace in the American Air 
Forces. What a contrast between the brilliant exploits of 
the Arizona eagle, Frank Luke, and the quiet performance 
of duty by the thoughtful infantryman, Howard Draper, 
but the anguish of parents over the loss of a son, we may 
assume, is equally the same. 

Our Constitution is very powerful both to benefit and to 
require; to give and to take away. To us in all branches 
of the Government, whose sworn duty it is to administer 
the Constitution in upholding it, this thought should give 
us pause. Let us exercise due care that our fellow citizens 
sha¥ not be called upon to pay too great a price in the 
performance of their patriotic duty in “upholding and de- 
fending” this Constitution. 


Draft Money in Case of War 
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or 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by my colleague the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. LBE] yesterday over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on the subject Draft Money in Case of War. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 2 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the air, today the earth is literally 
trembling under the tread of marching feet. The very air of the 
Eastern Hemisphere is surcharged with war. Therefore, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate to consider any legislation that will promote 
peace and strengthen our national defense. 

The World War proved that the only democratic, fair, and just 
method of raising an army is by means of a selective draft. By 
the same token I propose to argue that the only democratic, 
fair, and just method of financing war is by means of a selective 
draft of capital. 

Therefore, I introduced today in the Senate of the United 
States a bill to promote peace and the national defense through a 
more equal distribution of the burdens of war by drafting the use 
of money according to ability to lend to the Government. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

In brief, this bill provides that in case of war the President 
shall take a census of the wealth of the Nation, each 
person to register and file a sworn financial statement of his total 
net wealth. 

It provides that the Government shall determine the amount 
of money necessary to be raised in order to meet the emergency, 
and allots to each an amount of money that he is required 
to lend to the Government, which is apportioned to different indi- 
viduals in accordance with their net wealth. This apportionment 
is graduated in a manner somewhat similar to the graduated in- 
come tax, laying the heaviest burden on those with the most 
wealth. The schedule is carefully worked out in the bill. 

The Government shall then issue bonds of convenient denom- 
inations for the total amount of money it is necessary to raise, 
and each person is required to buy these bonds according to the 
allotment worked out in the schedule. These bonds run for 50 
years, and bear interest not to exceed 1 percent. They are not 
tax exempt, and the Government can pay them off at its will, 
In case the individual has difficulty in raising the cash, the 
Government may take his personal note bearing 6 percent inter- 
est, secured by his property. 

The bill further provides for local and district boards some- 
what similar to the selective draft boards of the last war. 

Provision is also made for necessary appeals to the Federal 
courts after the bonds have been purchased. 

The bill further provides penalties for noncompliance similar 
to those penalties for noncompliance with the selective draft of 
men. 

The power to thus draft money can only be used during a war 
emergency and automatically terminates with the end of the 
war. 

These constitute the essential features of the bill. 

This bill that I have introduced is neither in conflict nor in 
competition with the American Legion bill, S. 25, but is rather 
an auxiliary measure that would set up the actual 
for „ money which is not provided for in the Legion . 
S. 25 

CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORIZATION 

The power of a government to supply its own needs must be 
inherent in that government if it is to continue its existence, 
Self- tion is the first law of life. Self- tion of a 
nation means that that nation has the power to utilize its full 
resources for its own protection. 

Therefore, because war is a community effort, there is an implied 
power that all material, all manpower, and all wealth within a 
nation is subject to the use of the government of that nation for 
protection against invasion by an enemy. 

Article 1 and section 8 of the Constitution of the United States 
oere upon Congress the following power, I quote: "to declarè 

* œ to raise and support an army * “ to provide 
8 * * * to suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions, and to make all laws which will be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” End 
quote. 

Suppose Congress, acting under this power, should raise an Army 
of 3,000,000 men, as it did in the World War. How long would 
that army last without food, without clothes, and without equip- 
ment? And how can Congress provide food, clothes, and equip- 
ment unless with the power to raise an army there is also the 
power to raise enough money to feed and equip that army. The 
language of the Constitution is simple and straightforward. It 
says Congress shall have power to support an army “and to make 
all laws which will be necessary and proper” for supporting that 
army. 

In the last war we had the interesting situation of a govern- 
ment that raised an army of men by compulsory draft laws, and 
the same government supported that army by voluntary appeals 
for money. To me it is unthinkable that Congress has the power to 
raise an army of men by compulsion and does not have the power 
to raise finances by the same compulsion. The power to raise an 
army and the power to support an army is in my opinion coex- 
istent. The one cannot exist without the other. Of what effect 
is an army without ammunition, without guns, without hand 

es, without transportation, without food? 

The power to equip, feed, clothe, and support an army, and 
the power to raise an army are inseparable ingredients of any 
war, and the power to feed, clothe, equip an army means the 
power to raise money in a manner as equally mandatory as the 
manner used to call men to the colors. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS VS. GENERAL WELFARE 


might arise would be whether Con- 
the powers thus delegated to it by the 


The next question that 
gress in carrying out 
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letter of the Constitution would violate the constitutional rights 
of citizens. The question might be raised would a law that 
drafts money deprive a person of his property without “due 
process of law”, or without “just compensation” in contraven- 
tion of the fifth amendment. 

But the construction placed on the Constitution by the Su- 
preme Court is that where it becomes necessary for the military 
defense of the Nation, these individual rights are subjugated to 
the greater national welfare. 

And rights and immunities enjoyed by individual citizens 
under the Constitution are subject to temporary limitation during 
wartime. 

Therefore, the Government in taking the use of a man’s money 
for 1 percent during the emergency caused by war in which 
men are compelled to serve for a dollar a day and a chance to 
die, would unquestionably be constitutional. 


STRENGTHEN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


One of the strongest arguments in favor of drafting the finan- 
cial resources of a nation is that it would materially strengthen 
our national defense. Under this law our Government would 
never be delayed, hindered, or embarrassed for the want of 
finances to carry on a war. When this was known the psychology 
would be in our favor. If a foreign nation were contemplating 
war with the United States, and it was known that we had already 
on the statute books a law that upon the declaration of war 
would immediately make the financial resources of the Nation 
available to the Government for purposes of national defense, 
that foreign nation would think twice before declaring war upon 
the United States. 

That is as it should be. Instead of our Government having 
to beg for money to finance a war of national defense, instead of 
having to coax the money out of hiding by means of tempting 
interest rates, our Government would have the immediate au- 
thority, a latent authority that would spring into life upon the 
declaration of war, such as this law, that would authorize the 
President, as the Commander in Chief of the Army, to use the 
financial resources of the Nation for the national defense. 

War is bad, but invasion of our Nation would be worse, par- 
ticularly when we have the means of defense at hand and need 
only to authorize their use. 


PROMOTES PEACE 


Then, again, this bill will promote peace, because it will remove 
one of the greatest incentives of war—namely, the possibility of 
making profit by means of high-interest rates during the war. 
Normally, interest rates run from less than 2 percent up to 3 per- 
cent on Government bonds, but during the war it was necessary 
to pay as high as 4% percent in order to coax enough money out 
of hiding to finance the war. The Liberty bonds and Victory bonds 
of the last war bore unusually high rates of interest. The men 
who financed the war faced no dangers and received twice as much 
for the use of their money as they could get in times of peace. 
This creates a tremendous profit incentive in favor of war. 

From the totals furnished me by the Department I 
believe it is safe to estimate that we have already paid, in round 
numbers, $12,000,000,000 interest on the war bonds, and none of 
this war profit can be reached by taxation because those bonds 
and the interest from them are tax exempt. Those profits are still 
continuing and the Government is still unable to reach them by 
taxation, and as the Liberty bonds and the Victory bonds are re- 
financed the profits from the last war continue to roll up; and 
will continue thus, augmenting, accelerating, increasing, and mul- 
tiplying, and our children’s children and their children’s children 
will be compelled to pay tribute to the profits made on those high- 
interest rate, tax-exempt bonds. 

Therefore, the passage of this bill would remove any possi- 
bility of such enormous profits resulting from financing the war. 
It would help to equalize the financial burden of war. Instead 
of holding out the tempting incentives of high interest rates for 
the use of money in the case of war, it would say to the financiers 
of the United States, “If the United States goes to war, you will 
be compelled to finance it, and not at a profit, but at a loss.” 

Thus we will have taken another step in the direction of peace 
by having removed one more cause of war. 

JUSTICE OF DRAFTING MONEY 

May I conclude by pointing out the justice, the plain human 
justice, of drafting money as well as men in case of war? 

Every time the ex-service men have asked for a law to draft 
money as well as men in case of war, some self-styled constitu- 
tional lawyer has uncorked that old bottle of chloroform with 
which they have put Congress to sleep for 17 years, and said that 
such a law would be unconstitutional. 

If the selective draft law is constitutional, and it was upheld 
in all of the selective-draft cases, then it is constitutional to 
draft money. 

The Government took the soldier and deprived him of the right 
of contract in bargaining for the pay he received. It then placed 
censorship upon him and deprived him of the right of free press 
and free speech. It deprived him of the right of just compensa- 
tion for his services by requiring him to serve at a dollar a day 
when he could have received much more as a Civilian. 

Then again it deprived him of the constitutional guaranty 
against involuntary servitude by forcing him into service. Then 
it deprived him of his constitutional right of liberty, and in 
thousands of cases, he was deprived of life itself. And mark 
you, I am not complaining. It cannot be otherwise during war. 


But in the light of all of these tem suspensions of the 
individual rights under the Constitution, rights far more sacred in 
my opinion than property rights, is there a man with a heart in 
him as big as a peach seed, who would have the face to stand 
up and say that under the same Constitution, and under the same 
Court that has held the selective draft laws constitutional, it 
would be unconstitutional to conscript in a similar manner the 
financial resources of the United States? 

One of the first tenets of our Government is to place human 
rights above property rights. It is woven through the warp and 
woof of the entire fabric of democratic government. I believe that 
if you can draft men, you can draft money. If you can draft one 
man’s services, you can draft another man’s property. If you 
can take one man's liberty, you can take another man's credit. 
If you can take one man’s life, you can take another man's wealth. 
I believe if you can take one man’s blood, you can take another 
man’s gold. 

Therefore, I ask for support to this bill, first because it would 
increase our national defense by placing the financial resources at 
the disposal of the Government in case of war; second, because it 
would promote peace by removing the greatest incentive of war, 
which is profits; and third, because it would equalize the burdens 
of financing the war, 
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ARTICLE BY DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp under the appropriate title an 
article by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, taken from the Saturday Evening Post of 
the issue of August 7, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 7, 1937] 


In 1933, during the stress of the depression, many governmental 
activities were of an emergency nature. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, however, was not an emergency undertaking; it was a 
deliberate attempt at foresight and planning. An entire large 
river system was to be treated as a unit, to be developed by a 
single integrated plan for all important purposes. While some 
emergency legislation of that period necessarily was based on 
political and economic theories concerning which there was much 
conflict of opinion, it was the President’s intent that the Ten- 
nessee Valley development should rest on a more solid basis. 

Here was one of our larger river systems, with great possibilities 
for navigation in a region rich in coal, iron, minerals, forests, and 
agriculture, but cursed into partial sterility by abnormally high 
freight rates, a handicap which even a low-wage level did not 
fully overcome. In a region of abundant rainfall, it poured down 
destructive floods from its mountains onto the cities and valleys 
below. In water-power possibilities it was our foremost river 
system east of the Rockies. In a distance of less than a thousand 
miles, the fall is between three and four thousand feet, about 
twice as great as that on the entire Mississippi. 

Here was a chance for a new achievement in human organiza- 
tion. As things were done in the past, the Tennessee River might 
have been developed for flood control alone or for navigation alone 
or for power development alone or just for recreation and fisheries, 
with refuges for wild fowl. Each of these aims, some public and 
some private, might have been pursued independently, but such 
programs would have resulted in great waste, duplication, and 
confiict. For each purpose it would have been necessary to work 
with the same river channel, the same water, the same dam sites, 

What two or three dollars might accomplish by separate unor- 
ganized efforts might be accomplished better by $1 in a single 
unified job. Some of the purposes, such as power development 
or recreation, might have been cared for by private initiative; but 
other purposes, such as flood control and navigation, were clearly 
recognized as Government functions. Taken as a whole, this great 
possibility was a job for the public, working through Government. 
No project for the unified development of a large river system for 
all purposes on anything like so great a scale ever had been 
achieved. The unified control of the Tennessee River is a fit 
undertaking for a Nation like America, but it should be one under- 
taking, one job under one control, and that control could only be 
the Government itself. 
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The creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority thus is an ex- 
ploration in methods of government. It has been an effort to 
discover how the necessary large-scale development of our country 
can take place with the highest degree of coordination and 
economy. Theoretically that is a beautiful picture of which no 
one can reasonably disapprove. In actual practice the develop- 
ment of the T. V. A. project illustrates the complex interrelations 
and conflicts of modern life. Can these complexities be worked 
out under our democratic system of government so as to get the 
full economy of unified and orderly development for all purposes, 
and so as to protect the public interests fully while doing no 
injustice to private property owners and investors who have 
worked prudently and in good faith to develop the country? 

It is true that unified river control is not the only purpose of 
the T. V. A. Other important elements of the T. V. A. program 
include the manufacture of new and better forms of fertilizers, 
the reduction of soil erosion, the disciplining of the utility industry 
by public competition, the en t of public ownership of 
electrical distribution systems by. preferential treatment and 
otherwise. These other issues sometimes dominate public opinion 
and tend to prevent the public from clearly realizing this new 
and significant departure in government which is involved in 
the orderly handling of a great river system under one administra- 
tive control for all useful public purposes. 

That river-controlled project has a right to be judged on its 
own merits, and should not be either supported or condemned 
because of its incidental relations to other purposes, however im- 
portant they may be. It is that unique and interesting program 
which I should like to discuss. 

A definite plan for the unified control of the Tennessee River 
has been prepared and presented to Congress. This covers all 
work now being constructed or definitely designed, although in 
later years the undertaking can be enlarged if the public welfare 
should require. On the Tennessee River itself there will be nine 
dams, three of which are completed, with three under construc- 
tion. One dam near the mouth of the Tennessee, which will be 
the largest in the system, has just been authorized by Congress, 
and the remaining two are being planned. On the tributaries of 
the Tennessee, the Norris Dam is completed, the Hiwassee Dam is 
under construction, and the Fontana Dam is yet to be begun. 
This combined system, when fully completed, will have installa- 
tions for nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts of power. The reservoirs will 
have a storage capacity of about 15,000,000 acre-feet. The esti- 
mated total cost will be about $500,000,000. The development 
will provide a channel throughout the 65 miles of the Tennessee 
River with a minimum depth of about 14 feet, which is adequate 
for vessels with about 9-foot draft. It will provide a large meas- 


have an area of about 7,500 square miles, with several thousand 
miles of lake shore. The largest lake, that above the Gilbertsville 
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Let us consider first the matter of navigation. There is very 
little real first-class navigation on our American rivers. On the 
Mississippi, for instance, swift currents in high water and 
bars in low water greatly interfere with river traffic. On both the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers there is an extreme range of 50 feet 
between high and low water, with the result that handling freight 
is relatively expensive. On the Tennessee River for almost the 
first time for a large American river there has been adopted a 
program of slack-water navigation. Extreme fluctuations of river 
stage are being greatly reduced. There will be no adverse cur- 
rents. In contrast to the Great Lakes, there is no closed season 


to thwart the development of the interior of our country. Partly 
as a result of this change, some of our interior States actually 
have lost population during recent years, 

There are slightly more than 3,000 counties in the United States. 
Fifty-three of these counties contain 1 percent of the country’s 
land area but 31 percent of the population, and a little more 
than half of the manufacturing establishments of the country. 
These, less than 2 percent of our counties, produced 52 percent by 
value of all manufactured products, about 49 percent of the spend- 
able income, and 44 percent of all retail sales. It is important 
to note that only 3 of these 53 counties are in the interior of 
the country and away from navigable waters. 

Wheat farmers know of the threat to American wheat markets 
abroad because of the fact that Argentine wheat growers have a 
short haul to elevators on the Parana River, where wheat is trans- 
ferred directly to ocean-going vessels. 

The freight charges on shipments of some goods from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to Columbus, Ohio, may bè 50 percent greater than 
the freight charges on the same goods for longer distances to 
Columbus, Ohio, from New York points. For heavy industries in 
the South this presents a serious freight handicap. For southern 
heavy industries to thrive, it becomes necessary that southern 
wages in those industries be on a lower level. If river boats and 
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to be a large increase in water-borne freight. 
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developed that have been held back, higher wages can be paid, 
and Americans will have a larger area of prosperity in which to do 
business with one another, and will be less dependent upon foreign 
trade. Navigation must be in our minds when we consider the 
possibilities of unified river development. T. V. A. transportation 
specialists estimate that as soon as the Tennessee River navigation 
system is completed, it will carry about 5,000,000 tons of freight 
a year at an annual saving of about $1.20 a ton, and that the 
use of the river will greatly increase as the years pass. 

If navigation alone had to bear the cost of first-class Tennessee 
River development, there might be a question as to its feasibility, 
but flood control also is important. In major floods on the Mis- 
sissippi River from Cairo to the mouth of the Arkansas, more 
than uarters of the flood water comes from the Ohio, 
and the Tennessee is the largest branch of the Ohio. The Missis- 
sippi and Ohio levees have been raised higher and higher until 
they are like continuous dams extending for hundreds of miles. 
For several reasons it seems scarcely practicable to raise them 
higher still. We must turn to reservoir control. 

The Army e and the National. Resources Board have 
estimated that, for flood control on the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
the Tennessee River should be provided with storage capacity to 
hold back 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 acre-feet of water. And the 
Tennessee River itself is subject to flood damage, Chattanooga 
may be visited by a flood which in a day might destroy $100,- 
000,000 worth of property and be a great menace to life. It is 
nearly impracticable for Chattanooga to protect itself alone. It 
needs the help of storage reservoirs on the rivers above. 

How can this storage of flood waters be provided? It must be 
found at the same dam sites that are used for controlling water 
for navigation. In the use of reservoirs there tends to be some 
conflict between navigation and power on the one hand and flood 
control on the other. For navigation and power, the reservoirs 
in general should be kept as full as possible for use in low water. 
For flood control, on the other hand, it is well that reservoirs be 
kept as nearly empty as possible so as to be available for storage 
during floods. Yet there is a limited number of excellent dam 
sites, The conflict is solved in two ways. First, it is possible in 
some degree to keep the reservoirs partly empty during winter 
and spring seasons when floods occur, and allow them to fill when 
the normal flood season is past. Second, it sometimes is possible 
to make dams and reservoirs large enough so that water can be 
stored for both purposes. At the Norris Dam a certain amount 
of storage space is reserved for navigation and for power, but the 
dam is made higher and the reservoir larger than is necessary for 
those purposes, and a large amount of flood storage is provided in 
addition. This process often is much less expensive than to con- 
struct separate dams for the different purposes. 

The Norris Dam was scarcely completed when an exceptionally 
heavy rain fell over the watershed. The gates were closed, and the 
entire flow above the dam was stored. The flood stage at Chatta- 
nooga was reduced about 4 feet, and perhaps $750,000 in damages 
prevented. Then, less than a year later, came the record flood of 
January 1937 on the Ohio. Again the gates of the Norris Dam 
were closed, and the entire flow above was stored. With all pro- 
posed work on the Tennessee River completed, a flood like that 
of last January would be reduced about 2 feet on the Mississippi 
from Cairo south to the mouth of the Arkansas. 

Navigation and flood control should bear their part of the cost, 
but electric power also can help bear that burden. winter 
and spring the river may be a destructive flood, then in late 
summer it may be so low that the flow which was, perhaps, 450,- 
000 cubic feet per second in flood is reduced to, perhaps, 4,000 to 
5,000 cubic feet in a dry summer. To regulate that river by stor- 
age so that the flood flows will be much less and the low-water 
flows much greater is good for navigation and for flood control, 
but also it is good for power development. 

Here, again, we see the value of unified control under one man- 
agement as against development by a number of separate or- 
ganizations. If the Norris Dam were a power development alone, 
built by a single company, it scarcely would be worth while. The 
same is true of some of the other great dams down the Tennessee 
River. Yet when they are taken together the picture is very 
different. During wet seasons, when there is plenty of water 
below, the flow of the river is held behind Norris Dam. Then, 
during the dry weather, not only is power produced at Norris 
Dam, but the same water flows on down through one dam after 
another of the Tennessee River system, and doubles the low- 
water power capacity of each one. 

The system has even more varied possibilities. Wilson Dam, at 
Muscle Shoals, has only enough storage to regulate the river for 
about 1 day. It can store water during the night, when very 
little power is required, and can operate at full capacity during 
the daytime hours of great demand. It does not even create 
storage enough to hold the surplus water over the week end, 
when but little power is being used. Just above Wilson Dam is 
Wheeler Dam, recently completed by the Authority. Wheeler 
Dam has enough storage to hold the entire normal flow of the 
river for a few weeks. The two working together can use more 
or less water as the demand for power may determine. This will 
prevent any waste of water due to variations in power use from 
week to week, and also the surplus water from summer storms 
can be stored. 

The entire Tennessee River control program calls for about a 
dozen great dams. Whereas one dam has only storage enough 


to regulate the flow from day to day, another will control the 
flow from week to week, another for a month or more, another for 
8 months at a time, while the Norris Dam has such great storage 
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that it will control the flow above it from year to year. In some 
cases there may be heavy rains above one reservoir on a tributary 
stream, and light rains above another. All this complex system 
can be regulated somewhat as a train dispatcher regulates the 
passage of trains over a four-track railway line, which can handle 
much more traffic than four parallel single lines operated inde- 
pendently of one another. 

When the Tennessee River dams and power plants are com- 
pleted, they will have a total electrical installation of nearly 
2,000,000 kilowatts, and there will be available about 1,000,000 
kilowatts of prime electric energy. In a region where there is 
now a marked shortage of power-generating facilities, it is prob- 
able that income from power alone would repay the total cost of 
unified-control system without interest in the course of half a 
century. 

When we see the complexity of this unified operation, for navi- 
gation, flood control and power, we can see how impossible that 
unified control would be if it were partly in public ownership and 
partly in the control of a number of private corporations. 

We have made what we believe are reasonably conservative 
estimates of the value of this system for flood control, naviga- 
tion, and power. We believe that the system as a whole for all 
purposes is worth to the public perhaps twice its cost. 


OUR NEW CREAT LAKES 


The value of the system is not limited to these three main uses. 
The Norris Dam has created a beautiful lake with more than 700 
miles of shore line, set in the rugged foothills of the Cumberland 
Mountains. Few lakes in America have a finer setting. Taken 
together, the T. V. A. reservoirs will have a much greater length 
of shore line than all five of the Great Lakes. Already people are 
taking to these lakes for recreation. Each Sunday in summer be- 
tween five thousand and ten thousand persons visit Norris Dam 
and Reservoir. The shores are being protected by the T. V. A. to 
maintain their rugged beauty. Half a mulion young fish are being 
released each year into Norris Lake. Large, shallow overflow areas 
are being kept as wild-fowl preserves, and migrating ducks and 
geese already are finding the lakes a convenient stopping place. 

The southern part of the T. V. A. region is subject to malaria. 
If no precautions were taken, the greater shore line resulting from 
creation of large reseryoirs would increase the breeding places for 
mosquitoes, and the spread of the disease The Authority not 
only is endeavoring to prevent its work from being the cause of 
increase of malaria, but it is undertaking a study of malaria, and 
is experimenting in its control on a more widespread scale than 
ever before has been undertaken. 

The principal methods known to keep malaria from spreading 
are to destroy the mosquitoes, preferably before they emerge from 
the larva stage, or to keep people who have malaria from 
bitten, or if possible to cure the disease in those who have it, so 
that they will no longer be carriers. In the destruction of larvae, 
the T. V. A. has developed interesting methods. In open water or 
along clear shore lines the larvae are soon destroyed by wave action 
or by small fish. One of the first steps in mosquito control is to 
clear up the margins of the reservoirs so that mosquitoes can 
have no shelter from wave wash or from fish. Yet they may con- 
tinue to hatch in little isolated pockets along the shore. 

To prevent this the T. V. A. uses the method of slowly lowering 
the water level during the mosquito-breeding season. Depending 
on the temperature, it requires 8 to 14 days for mosquito eggs 
to hatch and for the larvae to develop. If d that period 
the reservoir level is lowered a few inches the isolated pools dry 
up and the larvae die. Where this method alone is not enough, 
the T. V. A. has developed a method of spraying insecticides from 
airplanes and from boats. In the T. V, A. work airplane spray- 
ing has come to be fully successful for the first time. An air- 
plane traveling a mile a minute will spray a strip 200 feet wide, 
and will cover as much in an hour as two men in a boat may 
cover in a week, yet even this method is expensive. Airplane 
dusting costs about $100 per mile each year. 

The T. V. A., therefore, is carrying on many types of experi- 
ments with various tropical larvae-eating fish and with larvae- 
eating insects, and with trees planted along the shore line which 
may make such a dense shade that weeds which shelter the mos- 
quito larvae will not thrive. Methods of curing local residents 
who have malaria, and in that way removing sources of infection, 
also are being studied. T. V. A. is the world’s greatest malaria 
laboratory. If we are successful in eliminating or in greatly re- 
ducing the disease that result alone will go far toward justifying 
the undertaking as a whole. 

It seems almost self-evident that private initiative could not 
undertake an integrated program such as we are talking about. 
Its very size makes it almost prohibitive. The Duke power 
project on the Catawba River is a very large private undertaking, 
yet it is only about one-tenth the size of the T. V. A. The 
crossing of State and county boundaries makes another problem 
difficult for private industry to cope with. The T. V. A. operates 
in seven States and in a very large number of counties. Private 
interests would not have the incentive to undertake many aspects 
of the work essential to a complete program. 

The undertaking to control an entire large river system by a 
single plan for all useful purposes is essentially a new conception. 
It represents a type of development which more and more will be 
undertaken by public agencies in progressive countries, regard- 
less of the form of government. To destroy the prospects for 
unified river control, by opposition from without or by incom- 
petence from within, would be a public loss. The public, even 
Many engineers, grasping only certain overpublicized parts of the 
program, has largely failed to understand this central purpose, 
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There are highly controversial phases of the T. V. A. program, 
where conflicting principles of government and business are being 
fought out. It is wholesome and proper that there should be 
such battlegrounds of public policy, but I think they should be 
clearly defined and not confused with a phase of T. V. A. develop- 
ment which, I believe, would have quite universal public support 
if it should be understood. 

The most active field of controversy is that which relates to the 
sale of power. While the generation of power is and ought to be 
an integral part of the unified control and administration of the 
river, the manner of disposing of it can follow any one of several 
methods. First, it might be sold at wholesale to the large power 
companies, which would use it just as they use power generated 
from private sources. This method would help to pay the cost of 
river control work, would relieve the utilities of one of the heavi- 
est elements of investment, for generating equipment, and would 
relieve the T. V. A. of transmission-line investment, but it would 
make little or no contribution to the problem of utility control or 
regulation. 

As a modification of this solution, the power generated at T. 
V. A. dams might be sold at wholesale to the power companies, 
but on condition that the retail rates charged for any such power 
should be agreed to by the Government, A provision to this effect 
is included in the T. V. A. Act. However, the operation of this 
method would involve certain difficulties. The several State utility 
commissions claim the right of supervision and review of power 
rates, and so there might be conflict between Federal and State 
supervision. Then again, since the private utilities can generate 
power by steam at a cost of less than a quarter of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour above the cost of water power, they might prefer 
to generate their own, rather than to subject themselves to in- 
creased Federal supervision. 

Another proposed solution would be the formation of a power- 
transmission pool. The T. V. A. and the private utilities might 
pool their transmission lines in an organization with a manage- 
ment of its own, representing both the Government and private 
investors. This transmission-pool organization would buy the 
power wherever it would be cheapest and would sell it at prede- 
termined wholesale rates, This method would be somewhat simi- 
lar to the so-called grid system of England and to methods used 
in Sweden, where both public and private power are involved. 
There could be many variations in the organization of a power- 
transmission pool, and there would be many technical, financial, 
and policy problems to be worked out. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the general method of a power-transmission pool offers 
one reasonable solution of the issue. 

Still another way of meeting the issue would be to decide upon 
general principles and methods for the acquisition of private 
electrical properties by the public. If the public in a given 
region should desire to own its electric facilities, just as it owns 
its water supply, general policies could be applied for determin- 
ing what would be reasonable units of purchase which could be 
acquired by the public without dismembering existing systems 
or burdening the future with unnecessary operating expense. 
General methods also could be determined for fixing the cost to 
be paid for such property in its purchase by the public. The 
private power interests should be required to agree not to oppose 
the orderly acquisition of reasonable and normal units of their 
property at reasonable cost. There should be no capricious and 
arbitrary breaking up of well-organized and efficient systems. 
Loyal and efficient workers in the private companies, at least below 
policy-making levels, should be continued in employment under 
the new ownership, and both parties should agree not to duplicate 
lines or to invade a reasonably determined minimum unit of 
operation. Within an area determined upon as a natural operat- 
ing unit there should be but one general distributor of power. 
It would be necessary for the private utilities to recognize the 
superior right of the public to own its power facilities if it 
should choose, and the public should recognize the right of 
private investors to a fair and impartial determination of the 
price to be paid for properties purchased. In my opinion, this 
method would conform to sound public policy, would result in a 
minimum of class bitterness, and in a minimum of destruction of 
physical values or of waste from duplication of facilities, and 
would help to preserve the lawful and orderly process of demo- 
cratic government. I believe that such a method is entirely 
feasible where both parties honestly desire that solution. 

As still another solution, the T. V. A. might, by agreement, ac- 
quire a large but limited area within which it would agree to 
confine its activities for the course of 5 or 10 years. If such an 
area should include the State of Tennessee, northeastern Missis- 
sippi, and approximately the rest of the T, V. A. area, it would be 
about the size of England. An advantage of such adjustment 
would be that the Authority would have a free hand in a sub- 
stantial area to prove the competence of a public body in the 
transmission and sale of power. If accounts were fully public if 
costs were fairly reported, and if there were no subsidies, it would 
furnish a yardstick for comparison of public and private power 
operations. 

Various legal and administrative problems would have to be met 
in working out such an arrangement, but I believe they would not 
be insuperable if the two parties should honestly unite in such a 
purpose. This method perhaps would give the best chance for a 
fair yardstick. It would have the disadvantage that communities 
outside the T. V. A. area would not immediately have the oppor- 
tunity to buy T. V. A. power, though successful demonstration of 
the feasibility of low rates would quickly influence rates in the 
surrounding region. 
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Another possible solution of the problem would be for the 
T. V. A. to have no openly defined power policy except to build 
transmission lines and to sell power wherever there is a market. 

To carry this last policy to an extreme, the T. V. A. might en- 
courage all the large centers of distribution, such as Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Nashville, and Chattanooga, to purchase T. V. A. power, 
thus leaving the private power companies with only the left-over 
rural areas. If this policy should be carried to an extreme, it might 
be so successful in frightening investors as to prevent the refinanc- 
ing of private power companies at lower interest rates. Thus they 
would be prevented from lowering rates as they otherwise might, 
and competition with the T. V. A. would become still more difficult. 
This policy might bring about a general disorganization and dis- 
memberment of the private companies, so that they could be pur- 
chased at whatever price the Tennessee Valley Authority 
or public power districts should be willing to pay. If there are 
people who are committed to fighting to the bitter end against the 
utilities, regardless of the destruction of property involved, this 
would seem to be the most effective course for them to pursue. 

The abuses by utility companies, with their willingness in 
numerous cases to use litigation before courts and commissions 
for the purpose of delay and obstruction, and to bring pressure 
upon legislatures to maintain excess investments and improper 
charges, have led some people to believe that a fight to the finish 
is the only way of meeting the issue. Men in high positions in the 
utility feld continue to make irresponsible and misleading state- 
ments, complicating the issue and tending to confirm the opinion 
of extremists that a fight to the finish is the only course to be 
taken. Also, in some communities there are men who are ready 
to ride to political precedence or to personal power on such an 
issue. 


Here a great public issue is being fought out, as such issues 
will be fought so long as we have a vigorous and growing country. 
The solution of that problem should be seen as a distinct and 
separate public issue. However that may be settled, it still re- 
mains true that the unified and orderly control of a great river 
system for all useful purposes under single control and manage- 
ment represents sound social economy and is an advance in the 
art of government. 

Within that great project of unified river control the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has taken many steps of social significance. It 
has worked out intelligent labor relations; it has largely eliminated 
patronage; it has brought employees“ housing to a new level; its 
vocational education of employees is greatly increasing the compe- 
tence and efficiency of workers; its program for relocating families 
displaced in creating reservoirs has set new levels of efficiency and 


ing demonstrations in forest economy are being made. In the 
building of great dams new techniques and methods have won the 
Tespect and admiration of the engimeering world. A far-flung 
program of soil protection is under way. 

A single engineering service measures the rainfall from the most 
distant mountains to the mouth of the river. It makes measure- 
ments of stream flow, and is now planning to install 


each such station. There is a unified flood-warning service. 
A single design organization plans 

taking up the task where it is left by staff 

which works out the main features of the project as a whole. As 

men 

are 


| 
| 


the work from dam to dam the most highly skilled 


promising young 
given training courses to make them more competent. 
dents on T. V. A. works are much less frequent than is usual on 
similar construction jobs. 

Continuity of employment, such as has existed on the T. V. A., 
is a great help to efficiency. A private contractor with one 
hand, or a public organization with a single structure to build, 
usually has to dismiss superintendents and foremen just when 
they are most efficient. In the past 25 years I have re- 
peatedly built up a fine engineering and construction organization, 
carefully picking the ablest men from all parts of the country. 
Then the job would be finished and the organization would have 
to be abandoned. It is heartbreaking for a man to assemble and 
to discipline what he considers to be an organization fit to build 
anything within the range of human efforts and then to see that 
organization fade away. 

The T. V. A. to some extent has been an exception to that experi- 
ence. With continuity of efforts, promotions have become possible. 
A man came to the T, V. A. as superintendent of construction on 
Norris Dam. He had two assistants and six foremen. He is now 
general superintendent of construction on all dams. His two 
former assistants are now superintendents in charge of other dams, 
and four of the six foremen are assistant superintendents. Con- 
tinuous employment tends to make for stability and efficiency in 
any well-developed and well-disciplined organization. This advan- 
tage of steady work is carried into the ranks of skilled laborers. 
Riggers receive high hourly rates of pay, partly because their em- 
ployment is apt to be very We have riggers who have 
not missed a day’s work in 3 years. That is almost unprecedented. 

The introduction of bills in Congress to divide the country into 
a series of “conservation authorities” raises the question as to 
whether the experience with the T. V. A. indicates possibilities, 
dangers, and obstacles in the way of success for undertakings in 
unified river control elsewhere. I think it does. 

I have discussed some of the advantages. One of the dangers is 
that we shall fail to distinguish between administrative and politi- 
cal phases of government. In some cases our Government has 
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been successful in making that distinction; tn some cases it has 
not. The United States Forest Service and the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in general have been administrative and not political organiza- 
tions. They have largely kept out of politics, have done their work 
well, and have deserved the respect and admiration of the country. 
The Post Office Department, on the other hand, has been used by 
whatever party was in power as a political instrument to keep that 
party in control. It has been my conception of the T. V. A. that 
it should be an agency of efficient public administration, b: g 
its public business to a high level of quality, and that it should 
not be used to entrench a political regime in power, no matter how 
laudable the purposes of that regime. If the political use of ad- 
ministrative government is „ as in the case of the Post 
Office, then it becomes a tool of the existing regime, either good or 
bad, and government suffers. 

When the Government had only a few Nation-wide admin- 
istrative functions, such as the Post Office, their manipulation 
for political purposes could be endured. With the great ex- 
pansion of administrative functions which has taken place in 
recent years it becomes extremely important that the business 
administration of the Government be kept free from political 
use, and shall represent open, efficient, and honorable business 
methods. Otherwise, what was a minor blight on our Govern- 
ment may become a fatal disease. 

Direct job patronage is only one of the ways in which 
administration may be made a tool of undisclosed politi 


ublic 
pur- 
poses. To insure a high quality of public business, the admin- 
istration of such an undertaking should be able to forget politics 
and political build-ups, and should have assurance that effective 
administration in accord with sound public policy will be recog- 


greater importance. Unified river control will fail of full suc- 
cess if there is a failure to appraise all possible values. No one 
objective can safely be allowed to rule unless on careful study 
it is found that a single purpose actually is the only important 
one for consideration at the time. In the Miami River control 
work in Ohio, which was carried out under my direction as 
Chief Engineer, by far the dominant interest was fiood control. 
Power development was not economically feasible, but there were 
great possibilities for recreation; and the beautiful wooded 
hillside parks around the five Miami River dams are among the 
finest recreation areas in Ohio. 


year. That 
the value of unified control. Although the Norris Dam 


public policy should not be clearly defined on that point, then we 
might have to pay for our mistake through flood disaster. 

If other T. V. As should be organized in other watersheds, the 
values of water control might be very different in different cases. 
The Boulder Dam is valuable not only for flood control and power 
but also for irrigation. On the Beaver River above Pittsburgh, one 
of the greatest values of river control is for industrial water supply 
. In the early days of the upper Mississippi the 
chief aim of river-control work was to help in moving logs down 

river. Each project should be considered by itself and not 
treated as an imitation of the T. V. A. or of any other undertaking. 

Given a high quality of nonpolitical administration, with aim of 
maintaining a sense of proportion as to the value and importance 


major construction enterprises, but there should be investigating 
and planning in advance in order to determine what should be done 
when the time comes for pressing construction. That time might 
be the next depression, when private employment declines and 
there is a need for public work to take up the slack. 

How can such a policy be made to help meet the need for regu- 
lating employment? A very interesting proposal has been made by 
a group of businessmen who have been associated with the admin- 
istration. In addition to the regular national Budget they would 
have a flexible budget for public works, coupled with a current 
census of unemployment. They are endeavoring, I understand, to 
formulate a sort of rule about when to undertake public works for 
emergency construction. Thus it might be that if the level of 
unemployment were stationary at or below some reasonably normal 

2,000,000 in the entire country—the Government would 
not accelerate public works. If there should occur certain increases 
in unemployment, additional public works would be undertaken 
accordingly, with the amount of such emergency public work to be 
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increased as and if unemployment continues to increase, and 
reduced if unemployment declines, to a predetermined 
schedule. The plans for such works would be ready; the money 
would be ready, too, in the flexible budget. A number of types of 
projects might very well fit into such a scheme for public works, 
including harbor improvements, freight highways, and overhead 
crossings for railroads. Among these, river-control works would be 
prominent. 

There might thus be a greater return of wealth to the Nation 
than from expenditures of the shovel-and-wheelbarrow type of 
work, that seems to be an emergency method to get public funds 
into private hands, a method forced upon us by a lack of planning 
during previous periods, 

It is my opinion that the best way to construct permanent 
public works is to use the best and most efficient equipment 
possible with the best labor available, and to carry on the work 
in the most economical manner possible, and not in the way 
which at the moment will employ the greatest number of men. 
Let us get the greatest possible enduring value in public wealth. 
I have made a fairly careful study, -which indicates that of a 
dollar spent for construction equipment, between 70 and 80 per- 
cent goes into wages, and the rest into dividends, interest, and 
other profits or taxes. This remaining 20 or 30 percent does not 
finally escape public use, as part of it can be taken again as 
income tax and again turned into public works. I believe that 
this method is better public policy than the using of primitive 
methods in order to employ more men. The use of primitive 
methods tends to destroy self-respect. Men like to feel that they 
are fully effective. Why should a man do his best work, if his 
government is wasting his work by inefficient methods? 

On T. V. A. construction work we have earth-moving machinery 
with which 1 man and a power scraper can move more earth 
than 100 men with wheelbarrows. When money is spent in the 
most efficient manner, that which goes for equipment and sup- 
plies penetrates all through the industrial system and gives work 
to many men of many types. Sometimes it goes to raise the in- 
come level of men already employed, rather than to feed families 
on relief, and thus does not so immediately serve relief needs, 
That is, a sound policy of spending requires greater appropria- 
tions than inefficient “made work”, but if this country can afford 
it, the wealth produced is much greater. Economical and efficient 
work leaves behind a sense of self-respect and pride and perhaps 
several times as much enduring value as money spent by primi- 
tive “made-work” methods. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


“The basic idea is supported by the long march down the corri- 
dors of time that has brought us from an 80-hour weck to a week 
that is but half as long, and by the ancient wisdom that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, there will be at least one 
Republican Member of Congress who, without tongue in cheek 
or fingers crossed, without fear of gaining or losing industries, 
without regard to political expediency or tradition, will be 
recorded in favor of the bill to prescribe maximum hours and 
minimum wages. That will be me. 

It was 45 years ago Sunday, August 1, that Congress for 
the first time enacted a law limiting to 8 hours per day, the 
services of mechanics and laborers employed on public works. 
That act was approved on August 1, 1892, and was signed 
by President Benjamin Harrison. Since that time there 
have been some modifications and extensions of the principle 
of the shorter day and the shorter week but now we are 
for the first time at grips with a far-reaching measure to 
put a ceiling on the number of hours to be worked and a 
floor under the minimum wage that shall be paid in such 
industries and businesses as come within the jurisdiction 
of Congress. 

I am for this legislation, not because of political expedi- 
ency, not because of a desire to embarrass any party group 
or section, and not because it follows some line of least 
resistance but because I believe in the idea. Parenthetically, 
it does offer an opportunity to the Republican Party to 
prove its abiding interest in the cause of the laboring man. 
Too long has our party been identified as the champion of 
the big, the rich, the powerful, and the entrenched. Here 
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is an opportunity for the Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to prove that we have put away the “silk topper” 
and donned the “blue shirt.” 

My interest in this measure, despite its defects, springs 
from experience. After graduation from high school, I 
waited for some bank or railroad company to come and claim 
my services as president or chairman of the board. I felt 
like a king sitting in the throne room waiting for the world 
to recognize the wisdom and ability accumulated through 4 
years of algebra, rhetoric, chemistry, and Latin. But none 
came. After the shock wore off, I found a job in a factory. 
I learned to live out of a dinner pail and work alternate 
shifts of 2 weeks of day duty and 2 weeks of night duty. 
They were 11-hour days and 13-hour nights. The reward 
was the princely sum of $50 per month. It was not bad for 
me. But even then, I thought often of older men with 
families who worked the same trick and received the same 
wage. I thought of older men who had rent to pay, families 
to support, doctor bills to meet. Through the years it has 
occurred to me, as it has occurred to millions of others, that 
there should be a minimum reward that would maintain a 
family or an individual in decency and comfort. There 
should be a maximum day and week of service that would 
afford a chance to overcome accumulated fatigue and permit 
the enjoyment of some leisure. We have made much volun- 
tary progress in this direction, but to hope that all persons 
and all families would some day receive a minimum wage and 
be called upon to work a maximum number of hours without 
the assistance of legislation was to hope for too much. So 
here we are, 23 years after I put away that dinner bucket, 
dealing with a bill to provide a minimum wage and maximum 
hours, insofar as the Congress has jurisdiction over the 
matter. 

Manifestly there will be opposition to this measure, and 
that opposition will be intelligent, constructive, and sincere. 
It should be met in the same intelligent, constructive, and 
sincere manner, 

It has already been said that this measure lodges too much 
power in the hands of an administrative agency. Frankly, 
how shall a proposal of this kind be administered unless the 
power is lodged in an administrative agency which is clothed 
with ample power to enforce it? 

It has been said that it will play into the hands of big 
business and destroy little business. As for local business, 
such as grocers, laundries, barber shops, and others, it does 
not apply. As for small factories and enterprises whose 
goods go into or become a substantial part of interstate com- 
merce, how can they suggest that the wage and hour stand- 
ards proposed in the bill are unreasonable? No enlightened 
employer would ever contend that $16 per week is too much 
for the services of anybody who does a day’s work, in view 
of present living costs, nor will he contend that 40 hours per 
week is too short a week, in view of the static unemploy- 
ment situation in the country today. To say that industry 
cannot adapt itself to a 40-hour week is to say that the in- 
dustry which saw the workweek drop from 80 hours in the 
days when the Declaration of Independence was signed to 
40 hours and 44 hours a hundred and sixty years later would 
be to argue that modern industry has lost its capacity to 
move forward. I do not share that view. 

It has been said that it will destroy industry in the South. 
Is the South any different from the North? Are the needs 
of the people any different? Is leisure less precious and is 
a decent wage less to be desired in one part of the country 
than another? One might with equal force argue that the 
social security taxes as applied to the South should only be 
one-half of those imposed on industry in the North. As for 
those employers who have so long been accustomed to paying 
a sweated wage and who now argue that a requirement that 
they pay a minimum wage and operate under a standard of 
maximum hours will put them out of business, the only 
answer is that the employer who can stay in business only 
if he is permitted to “sweat” his employees is no asset to 
this country and its economic structure. 

As one who lives above the Mason and Dixon line, I must 
own to an abiding interest in minimum wages and maximum 
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hours for the South. At least a third of the Nation's con- 
sumers live in that area. How shall they ever be able to buy 
the electric washing machines, the cornstarch, the salad oil, 
and other products made in my own congressional district 
unless they have purchasing power; and how can their pur- 
chasing power be developed unless they receive a subsistence 
wage? For a long time, we have been looking to the magic 
of reciprocai trade agreements to develcp foreign outlets for 
our surplus goods, and all the while we have forgotten that 
there is a large segment of our own population, which, if 
clothed with purchasing power, would go far toward main- 
tenance of production of American industry. This is an 
integrated country, and the people in the North cannot 
enjoy prosperity unless that same prosperity abounds in the 
South. I am afraid that we have been so diligent in draw- 
ing sectional lines and emphasizing northern industry and 
southern industry that we have forgotten the need for a 
common economic pattern in restoring prosperity to this 
country. 

There may be merit in the contention that large enter- 
prises will receive some benefit from this legislation on the 
theory that they are already paying wages and maintaining 
hour standards that are safely above the standards pre- 
scribed in the bill. But is that any reason why any other 
form of business whose goods enter the current of inter- 
state commerce should be permitted to chisel their employ- 
ees in order to breast the competitive stream? The trouble 
is that this confuses the problem. Is it the matter of paying 
a decent wage that would cause the alleged demise of smaller 
factories, or is it rather the impact of monopoly and monop- 
olistic practices that drives smaller factories to effect 
economies on the side of wages and hours in order to remain 
in business? And if such is the case, then the problem of 
their alleged salvation lies not in resisting wages and hours 
legislation but in making a demand for remedial legislation 
with respect to monopolistic practices. 

It has been said that this measure will contribute to an 
increase in commodity prices. One does not have to be a 
certified public accountant to know that that is true. To in- 
crease the production cost of goods will manifestly increase 
the price of such goods to the consumer. The evident 
answer to this contention if it is made as an argument 
against the bill is simply that there can be no going forward 
without paying the bill. I remember in the days of my boy- 
hood that $9 per week was a high wage for even skilled 
workers; but eggs could be had for 7 cents per dozen, and 
a 10-cent soupbone was enough to nourish a family of six for 
24 hours. As wages go up, so must prices go up. It becomes 
the tax on progress. It will always be so. 

There has been some talk to the effect that farmers 
would be opposed to the principle of this bill, not because 
they are included in it’s terms but because it will increase 
the cost of commodities which the farmer must buy. Ask 
any farmer whom he would rather have as a customer—a 
starving Chinaman receiving 25 cents a day, or an American 
worker, whether in the North or the South, receiving a 
wage of $16 per week or more. The answer is obvious. The 
problem of agriculture may have been underconsumption 
rather than overproduction and if so, it cannot be remedied 
until purchasing power has been restored. 

In general, I feel that the principle of this bill is quite 
defensible from every standpoint and it remains to perfect 
an administrative agency to enforce it, to agree on wage 
and hour standards, and to provide such exemptions and 
exceptions as are clearly dictated by common sense. 

Much could be said about the selection and the quali- 
fications of the board members who will be responsible for 
the enforcement of this measure. Whatever might be said 
about the qualifications of the members, their distribution 
as to different parts of the country, and their politics, I 
believe that they must be clothed with ample and manda- 
tory powers if they are to do a job worthy of the name. It 
is so easy to talk about bureaucracy and administrative 
abuses; yet in my 5 years in Congress, nobody has sub- 
mitted any magical proposition whereby the will and in- 
tent of Congress as expressed in legislation of this kind 
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can be carried out unless it be through a board with adequate 
enforcement power. Hedged about with safeguards that 
provide for notice and hearing and investigation, they should 
operate in a fashion that is in substantial accord with the 
practices of the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other agencies. And be it said 
that not a single Member of Congress would vote today to 
abolish these agencies. The increase in the number of 
boards, commissions, and agencies is not only a testimony 
to the growing complexities of our civilization but an at- 
test to the vast amount of legislation enacted every year, 
as well. When a board has been set up to carry out the 
provisions of the bill; when adequate provision has been 
made for investigation, notice, and hearing; when provi- 
sion has been made for a review of the findings of such a 
board so that everyone amenable to the terms of the bill 
can have his day in court, what more can the Congress of 
the United States do in giving effect to this or any other 
legislation? The only alternative is to abandon the proposal 
entirely and I, for one, would be opposed to such a course. 

The matter of protecting American employers against the 
inroads of foreign goods made with cheap labor is something 
that should have the most careful attention. Since my advent 
to Congress I have adhered as resolutely as possible to a pro- 
gram of consistency with respect to domestic and foreign pol- 
icies. I am still unable to see the wisdom of a course which 
pays cash to kill pigs and then drops the barriers on imports 
of foreign pork. I cannot see the soundness of a program 
which pays cash to remove corn and wheat acreage from cul- 
tivation and then permits imports of corn and wheat. I can- 
not see the consistency of a program that curtails production 
because we have too much and then opens our ports to imports 
that will give us more. And by the same token, if American 
manufacturers and businessmen are asked to increase their 
production costs by increasing wages and reducing hours, the 
very least that the sovereign power can do is to give them 
adequate protection of the domestic market against exploita- 
tion by cheap foreign goods made with cheap labor. 

These, of course, are matters that go toward the perfection 
of the bill and not toward the soundness or unsoundness of 
placing a floor under wages and a ceiling over hours. The 
basic idea is supported by the long march down the corridors 
of time that has brought us from an 80-hour week to a week 
that is but one-half as long, and by the ancient wisdom that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

From my examination of the bill which was reported by the 
House Labor Committee yesterday I fully appreciate that the 
bill is by no means perfect. That, of course, is but further evi- 
dence that no legislative undertaking which applies a prin- 
ciple and a standard to the diversities of 48 States can be 
perfect. Perfection comes only through sympathetic admin- 
istration of the law and a lively cooperation on the part of 
those who may be affected thereby. It does constitute a start 
and from this start there comes hope that in the days to come 
it will help to lift the economic level of the whole country. 


Commercial Agreement With Russia Having To Do 
With the Importation of Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1937 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
released by the Secretary of State this morning: 


A commercial ent entered into on August 4, 1937, be- 


agreem 
tween the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Republics with a view to continuing favorable commer- 
cial relations and to trade between 


the two countries 
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was today proclaimed by the President of the United States and 
approved by the Soviet of People’s Commissars of the Soviet 
Union. It entered into force today and covers a period of 12 
months. It was effected by an exchange of identic notes at 
Moscow between the American Ambassador, Mr. Joseph E. Davies, 
and the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Maxim Litvinoff, and replaces the previous agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union of July 13, 1935, 
which, after prolongation by an exchange of notes on July 11, 
1936, expired on July 12, 1937. 

In the present agreement the Soviet Government, which con- 
trols the import and export trade of the Soviet Union, under- 
takes, as in the previous agreement of July 13, 1935, to increase 
substantially its purchases of American products. With reference 
to this undertaking the Soviet Government has informed the 
American Government that the Soviet economic organizations 
intend to purchase during the next 12 months American goods 
to the value of at least $40,000,000. This is an increase of 233% 
percent over the $12,000,000 which was the average annual value 
of American products exported to the Soviet Union in the 3 
calendar years (1932-34, inclusive) preceding the agreement of 
July 13, 1935. In connection with the agreement of July 13, 1935, 
and its prolongation for another year on July 11, 1936, the Soviet 
Government gave assurances of intention to purchase in the 
United States in each of the succeeding 12-month periods Amer- 
ican goods to the value of $30,000,000. Actually the value of the 
American products purchased by the Soviet Union during the 
first year of that agreement amount to about $37,000,000. Ac- 
cording to information recently received from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the value of Soviet purchases of American products 
during the first 11 months of the second year of the agreement, 
specifically from July 13, 1936, to June 15, 1937, amounted to 
$36,000,000. 

For its part, the Government of the United States undertakes 
by the new agreement to accord to the commerce of the Soviet 
Union unconditional most-favored-nation treatment, with a reser- 
vation in respect of coal, deemed necessary because of the nature 
of the coal-tax provisions of the Revenue Act of 1932. Under this 
agreement, therefore, the Soviet Union will continue to receive 
the benefits of concessions granted by the United States in trade 
agreements entered into under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This is in accordance with the policy laid down in 
the Trade Agreements Act, and described at length in a press 
release issued by the Department of State on April 1, 1935. Under 
this policy tariff concessions granted under trade agreements are 
applicable to imports from third countries which do not discrimi- 
nate against American commerce or otherwise pursue policies 
or take actions which tend to defeat the purposes of the Trade 
Agreements Act. The agreement proclaimed today by the Presi- 
dent is evidence of the intention of the Soviet Government with 
respect to trade with the United States to continue to pursue 
policies and take actions in harmony with the purpose of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The reservation with respect to coal is similar to that included 
in the most-favored-nation provisions of the trade agreement 
with the Netherlands. Under sections 601 (a) and (c) (5) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, a tax of 10 cents per hundred pounds is 
levied on coal imported into the United States from countries to 
which exports of coal from the United States did not exceed in 
the previous calendar year the imports of coal therefrom, “unless 
treaty provisions of the United States otherwise provide.” The 
reservation with respect to coal in the agreement with the Soviet 
Government states in effect that the provisions for most-favored- 
nation treatment in the agreement shall operate in respect of coal 
only as long as, and only so far as, the existing law of the United 
States permits. By virtue of similar most-favored-nation pro- 
visions and a corresponding reservation in respect of coal in the 
trade agreement with the Netherlands, imports of coal from the 
Netherlands into the United States are at the present time being 
admitted exempt from the tax. However, with respect to imports 
of coal from the Soviet Union, the Government of the United 
States has been informed by the Soviet Government, in connec- 
tion with the new agreement, that exports of coal from the Soviet 
Union to the United States in the course of the next 12 months 
will not exceed 400,000 tons. This is slightly less than the quan- 
tity of Soviet coal imported into the United States during the last 
calendar year. 

The present agreement with the Soviet Union, like the previous 
agreement of July 13, 1935, does not involve any new concessions 
with respect to tariff rates and is not a trade agreement of the 
kind negotiated with 16 other countries under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. 


H. R. 7948, As Reported By the Subcommittee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1937 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, what follows is a brief 
résumé of the above-mentioned bill. It has been deemed the 


most orderly procedure to list each class of employee affected, 

describe in appropriate detail the controlling statutes, and 

then point out the effect of the proposed legislation. 
LABORERS 

This grade is governed by the Bacharach Act (act of May 
29, 1928). A single grade is provided and the only rate of 
compensation provided is $1,500 per annum. 

The proposed legislation amends the Bacharach Act re- 
ferred to by broadening the salary scope of the grade to make 
it range from $1,440 per annum to $1,680 per annum. The 
new salary rates provided are: $1,440, $1,500, $1,560, $1,620, 
and $1,680. 

The minimum or entrance salary is reduced to $1,440 per 
annum (this will not affect the compensation of laborers 
already in the service) and steps of $60 each are created by 
which the maximum salary of the grade is to be reached. 
Hereafter all laborers now in the service will move to $1,500 
and (always assuming a year’s satisfactory service prior to 
each advance) will continue to rise by $60 annual increases 
until they arrive at $1,680. 

VERIFIERS, OPENERS, AND PACKERS 

The Bacharach Act (act of May 29, 1928) established this 
grade with the following salary schedule: $1,680, $1,740, 
$1,800, $1,860, $1,920, $1,980, and $2,040. 

All new appointments are to be made at the minimum of 
the grade and no method of promotion is provided. 

The proposed legislation does not amend the Bacharach 
Act now controlling but does supplement it by providing 
automatic yearly promotion. Each verifier, opener, and 
packer will hereafter receive, at the beginning of each fiscal 
year (assuming satisfactory service during the preceding 
year), an increase of $60 to the next higher rate of com- 
pensation provided by the act of May 29, 1928, referred to. 
This will continue until $2,040 per annum, the maximum of 
the grade is reached. 

CUSTOMS GUARDS 

The Bacharach Act (act of May 29, 1928) establishes this 
grade with the rates of compensation as follows: $1,860, 
$1,920, $1,980, $2,040, $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400. 

All new appointments are to be made at the minimum 
salary of $1,860 per annum. No provision is made for pro- 
motion within the grade. 


The proposed legislation does for the guards what it does 


for the verifiers, openers, and packers. The Bacharach Act 
is not amended, it is rather, supplemented by this. Auto- 
matic promotion within the grade is provided. Hereafter 
each guard at the beginning of the fiscal year will be pro- 


moted to the next higher rate of compensation in the grade 


according to the schedule above which was established by 
the Bacharach Act. This annual promotion is predicated 
upon a year’s satisfactory service at the lower rate of com- 
pensation and continues until $2,400 per annum, the maxi- 
mum of the grade, is reached. 
CLERKS 

The clerical grades are presently controlled in part by the 
Bacharach Act (act of May 29, 1928) and in part by the 
Classification Act (act of Mar. 4, 1923), as amended (act of 
Dec. 6, 1924; act of May 28, 1928; and act of July 3, 1930). 

The Bacharach Act provides for clerks having from 1 to 
4 years’ service and provides the following salary schedule: 


Per annum 
TTT. nee ee Aen Maa bay ti 
Clerks having 1 year’s satisfactory service 1, 800 
Clerks having 2 years’ satisfactory service 1,900 
Clerks having 3 years’ satisfactory service j 
Clerks having 4 years’ satisfactory service 2, 100 


These are so-called Bacharach clerks. Beyond this point 
the clerk comes under the Classification Act, as amended, 
and is promoted administratively from an ungraded Bach- 
arach clerk at $2,100 per annum to clerk C. A. F. 5 under 
the Classification Act, as amended, at the same salary. This 
transition is not automatic, and it is quite possible for a 
clerk to reach $2,100 per annum under the Bacharach Act 
and to stay at that salary as an ungraded clerk indefinitely. 
The salaries presently provided for the various steps in the 
C. A. F. grades are found in the act of July 3, 1930, which is 
an amendment of the Classification Act of March 4, 1923. 


Oe once ce were c 
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It would require too much space to set out in detail the 
particulars of each grade in the clerical, administrative, and 
fiscal service. The schedule of salary steps for C. A. F. grade 
5, which is the lowest C. A. F. grade applying to customs 
clerks, is fairly representative. With the exception of the 
two highest C. A. F. grades, all of the C. A. F. grades from 
grade 5 up have a spread of $600 between the minimum and 
the maximum of the grade and have six steps of $100 each. 

C. A. F. 5 

$2,000, $2,100, $2,200, $2,300, 1755 400, he: 500, $2,600. 

Actually the entrance salary of this grade, so far as it 
affects customs employees, is $2, 8 per annum, inasmuch as 
clerks who are promoted to C. A. F. 5 are already receiving 
$2,100 under the Bacharach Act. In brief, then, the em- 
ployee must rely on administrative action for promotion to 
C. A. F. 5, even though no change of salary is involved, and, 
once graded under the Classification Act, is without definite 
prospect of promotion to the higher rates of compensation 
within his grade. The classification acts merely establish 
the grades and the various rates of compensation for each, 
No method of within-the-grade promotion is provided. 

The proposed legislation makes no change in the various 
classification acts. The grades established therein and the 
salary rates thereby prescribed for such grades remain the 
same. However—and this is the sole contribution of H. R. 3 
in this instance—provision is made whereby employees in the 
C. A. F. grades will receive automatically, at the beginning of 
each fiscal year, promotion to the next higher rate of com- 
pensation within their grade. This will continue until the 
maximum of the particular grade is reached, keeping in mind 
always that the annual increment is conditioned on a year’s 
satisfactory service at the lower rate of compensation. 

A change is made with respect to Bacharach clerks. A 
glance at the comparative tables set out below will serve 
to show the change fully without the necessity for further 
description. 


CLERKS 
ACT OF MAY si zeae (BACHARACH H. R. 

Entrance salary $1,700 

Entrance salary. 9 $1,700 Having 1 year's satisfac- 
Having 1 year's satisfac- tory service 1. 800 

tory service 1,800 Having 2 8 satisfac- 
Having 2 years’ satisfac- tory service 1,900 

tory 18 1,900 Having 3 years’ satisfac- 
Having 3 years’ satisfac- ry | a — 2. 000 

service 2,000 Having 4 renee satisfac- 
Having 4 years’ satisfac- tory service — 2,100 

tory service. 2,100 Having 5 5 years’ satisfac- 
tory service 2, 200 

Having 6 3 satisfac- 
tory 102. 2,300 

INSPECTORS 


The Bacharach Act (act of May 29, 1928) establishes this 
grade with the rates of compensation listed below: $2,100, 
$2,200, $2,300, $2,400, $2,500, $2,600, $2,700, $2,800, $2,900, 
$3,000, $3,100, $3,200, $3,300. 

All new appointments are made at the minimum salary, 
$2,100 per annum. No provision is made for promotion 
within the grade. 

The proposed legislation does not change the established 
salary rates but it does. provide a limited automatic pro- 
motion from the minimum to the maximum of the grade as 
established in the Bacharach Act. At the beginning of each 
fiscal year, each inspector would be promoted to the next 
higher rate of compensation prescribed for inspectors pro- 
vided that his service for the preceding year at the lower 
rate of compensation had been satisfactory. Promotions of 
this type to rates of compensation up to and including $2,700 
per annum—the average of the grade—are fully automatic 
and on all four with the provisions for laborers, guards, 
verifiers, openers, and packers, and C. A. F. clerks previously 
considered. Promotions above $2,700 per annum, although 
automatic and mandatory, are selective in that the proposed 
act specifically provides that not more than 50 percent of the 
inspectors shall at any one time be receiving compensation 
in excess of $2,700 per annum. Assuming that more than 
50 percent of the inspectors are qualified, it becomes the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to select those who 
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are to receive the promotion to rates of compensation in 
excess of $2,700 per annum. Where the number of in- 
spectors qualified to advance to rates exceeding $2,700 per 
annum is greater than 50 percent of the force, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in exercising his discretion is directed 
to do so with due regard for seniority insofar as such regard 
is compatible with efficient administration of the Customs 
Service. Where the number of qualified inspectors does 
not exceed 50 percent of the force, there is no distinction 
between the automatic promotion of, for example, the guard 
and the automatic promotion of the inspector. The dis- 
cretion of the Secretary is called into play only when the 
number of qualified inspectors is in excess of 50 percent of 
the force and then only at the transition point from $2,700 
to $2,800 per annum. Once an inspector has been promoted 
to $2,800 per annum, whether with or without the exercise 
of discretion on the part of the Secretary, he is entitled to 
an annual automatic promotion to the next higher rate of 
compensation until he reaches $3,300 per annum, the maxi- 
mum of the grade, provided of course, that at each step he 
has a year’s satisfactory service at the lower rate of com- 
pensation. 

In H. R. 3 there is an apparent change in the language 
of the Bacharach Act provision for inspectors which requires 
anexplanation. The relevant provision of the Bacharach Act 
has already been given. The corresponding portion of 
H. R. 3 reads as follows: 

Ins 


Where the Bacharach Act set up one grade with 13 
salary rates, the proposed act sets up 13 grades each with 
a single rate of compensation corresponding to one of the 
salary rates of the Bacharach Act. The change is a tech- 
nical one only and was made so as to pattern the language 
of the proposed act so far as it applies to the promotion of 
inspectors, after the language used in the statute providing 
similar automatic promotion for immigration inspectors. 
Both the maximum and the minimum salary rates and the 
intermediary salary rates of the Bacharach Act (act of May 
29, 1928) are retained. 

STATION INSPECTORS 

The Bachrach Act (act of May 29, 1928) establishes this 
grade with the rates of compensation set out below, as fol- 
lows: $3,000, $3,100, $3,200, $3,300, $3,400, $3,500, $3,600. 

All new appointments are made at the minimum salary, 
$3,000 per annum. No provision is made for promotion 
within the grade. 

The Bacharach Act (act of May 29, 1928) establishes this 
hitherto established but provides automatic promotion 
within the grade and at the salary rates already prescribed. 
Hereafter at the beginning of the fiscal year each station 
inspector would be advanced $100 per annum to the next 
higher rate of compensation within the grade until he 
reached the maximum of the grade—$3,600 per annum. 
Automatic promotion here, as in all instances under H. R. 3, 
is conditional upon the employee having rendered satisfac- 
tory service at the lower rate of compensation the year pre- 
ceding his promotion thereunder. 

GENERAL COMMENT 


The only automatic promotion provided for by H. R. 7948 
is within the grade. Promotions from one grade to another 
are not affected. 

An employee who, in any fiscal year, has received a pro- 
motion other than under the terms of this proposed act is 
not entitled to a promotion thereunder for that fiscal year. 
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H. R. 7948 is not retroactive except as to Bacharach clerks 
where the retroactive language of the Bacharach Act is 
carried over unchanged. 


The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1937 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at the present time the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency is conducting 
hearings on the Wagner-Steagall housing bill. The Ameri- 
can people are anxiously looking forward to the passage of 
such legislation. This type of legislation has practically 
the unanimous support of the people of all sections of our 
country. It would be unfortunate, and a mistake, if the 
Congress adjourned this year without the passage of this 
bill. 

There is an old saying, Mr. Speaker, “Better late than 
never.” This applies to the hearings being held on this bill 
by the House committee. It is regretted that hearings were 
not held earlier in the session, as a number of Members, in- 
cluding myself, had urged from time to time in the past. 
However, I hope that the committee means business on this 
occasion and will report a bill, and that the Rules Committee, 
in cooperation with the leadership of the House, will arrange 
for the immediate consideration of the bill by the House. 

President Roosevelt has stated that such legislation should 
pass this session. His position is commendable. The Amer- 
ican people are in support of the President in his position. 
The great majority of the Members of the Congress are in 
accord with his views. All we are waiting for, all we want, 
is the opportunity to consider such legislation, which action 
is dependent upon the House committee making a favorable 
report. If the Members are given such an opportunity, the 
passage of this bill is assured. The House committee will be 
carrying out the wishes of the President, of the people of 
America, and of the great majority of the Members of the 
Congress if it will favorably report a bill for our considera- 
tion. It will be a mistake if such action is not taken. 

At the present time the Senate is debating the bill, which 
has been reported favorably by a Senate committee. A bill 
passed the Senate last year. 

The bill pending in the Senate is a constructive measure. 
There is a crying need for the passage of such legislation. It 
deserves to pass. Under the pending bill the necessity of 
local responsibility and cooperation is recognized. While a 
new United States Housing Authority would be established 
by the bill, the construction projects themselves would be 
undertaken on local initiative. This would be done in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of local needs and, at the same 
time, subject to proper national safeguards. The manage- 
ment of the projects would rest in the hands of local public- 
housing agencies. Under the bill, it is proposed to give to 
the United States Housing Authority $700,000,000 during the 
next 3 years through the sale of bonds and notes; power to 
loan money to local housing agencies at not less than the 
going Federal rate of interest. Also, the power to make lim- 
ited capital grants to contribute as much as $20,000,000 
annually in the form of subsidies in order, as stated, “to 
assist in achieving and maintaining the low-rent character 
of housing projects.” 

In relation to the new obligations of the Treasury created 
by this bill, the New York Times, under recent date said: 

But it should be noted that the bonds and notes to be sold by 
the Housing Authority will have behind them the value of the 
property cn which money has been loaned; with efficient manage- 
ment (on a par with that displayed by R F. C. in a somewhat 
similar financial operation), there is no reason to believe that the 


fund of $700,000,000 cannot be kept substantially intact and ulti- 
mately repaid without major loss to the taxpayer. 
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In relation to annual contributions in the form of rent 
subsidies, the providing of new employment, and its stimula- 
tion of private building, the editorial said: 

As for the annual contribution to be made by the Government 
in the form of rent subsidies: $20,000,000 is a small sum compared 
with present relief expenditures—it is, in fact, just one seventy- 
fifth of the sum recently granted to W. P. A—and the new hous- 
ing program ought in itself to lighten the relief load by providing 
new employment. Simultaneously, a program of this kind ought 
to give a stimulus to private building—that has been the clear 


experience of England—and a genuine recovery of the building 


industry would mean much to the Treasury in new revenues. 

This type of legislation represents a great humanitarian 
effort. The removal of slum clearance and blighted areas 
is a problem which is a challenge that we cannot ignore. 
As Senator Wacner well said, in a recent radio speech, “The 
hardships of the slum dwellers (and I add dwellers of blighted 
areas) are indeed beyond description.” Honest, but unjus- 
tified fear, in most cases, is the main opposition to progres- 
sive, humanitarian legislation. We should not permit this 
feeling, whether or not honestly entertained, to prevent the 
passage, before the present session is over, of this merito- 
rious legislation. 


The Sugar Bill of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 6, 1937 


Mrs. O'DAY. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with great in- 
terest to this discussion and would like to present it from a 
little different angle. 

The United States acquired Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Hawaii because we thought we needed them for 
our national defense. Spain and Denmark, mother countries, 
sold them to us for a price, thereby changing almost over- 
night the nationality of thousands of people who had been 
given little or no choice in the matter. They found them- 
selyes part of a Nation of whose language and laws they 
were ignorant, but believing that we were not an imperialist 
nation, that we were a just nation, they accepted their en- 
forced change of nationality without rebellion or violence 
with a real determination to live up to the ideals of their 
new country. 

I know this to be true, for I have visited Hawaii and 
talked with people there, I have visited Puerto Rico several 
times and have many friends there. For 2% years I was 
Democratic National Committeewoman for the Virgin 
Islands that were doing very well until by imposing pro- 
hibition upon them, we destroyed the two main industries 
from which they drew their revenues—the manufacture of 
rum and of bay rum. 

The people of these islands are proud of being a part of 
our great country, they revere the Stars and Stripes as we 
do, they are adopting as rapidly as possible our language 
and ways of life, they are hoping for full stateship event- 
ually, and are striving to fit themselves for it, and they have 
wholeheartedly adopted the United States as their mother 
country. 

Are we to treat them as stepchildren are sometimes 
treated? Is it just to forbid them from making the utmost 
use of their resources in order to improve their economic 
conditions? Is it fair to strangle their efforts toward in- 
creased prosperity? 

If we do this we are taking the first steps toward the im- 
perialism of European countries and toward their policies of 
dealing with their colonies. We seem to have come to the 
point today where the two great principles of imperialism 
and Democracy encounter each other. Our vote on this 
measure will show in which direction we are heading. 
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Business and Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY JAMES A. FARLEY an AKRON, OHIO, AUGUST 4. 
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Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an address entitled “Business 
and Politics”, delivered by the Honorable James A. Farley, at 
Akron, Ohio, Wednesday, August 4, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


I am glad to be in this busy community, for I have in mind 
to talk to you today about business. You typify the modern 
American city. That is, you are industrially eminent because 
of the number and variety of your industries and are at the 
same time surrounded by one of the finest agricultural belts in 
the United States. 

A State that holds such a position in the manufacturing, 
commercial, and farm fields is indeed fortunate, because, although 
these three t divisions of our economic circle are generally 


the goods they sell moving to establish new marts and to increase 
their own plants and facilities. 

All around me I see the evidence that this pleasant condition 
exists in Ohio. I contrast it with what I found when I came 


into and through this State early in 1932, when I was a sales- 
man. Per might even call myself a drummer, for my 
mission out this part of the country was to sell you the idea 


seat geous enough to tackle the problems of the depression and 
courageous enough to e the pro e on an 
capable, if any human being could accomplish it, of stopping the 
headlong dive our business world, and perhaps our civic world, 
seemed to be taking to complete destruction. 


final 
more emphatically in the election of 1936, your State never 
wavered in its support of Franklin D. Roosevelt. I think, more- 
over, that you have been very happy at your participation in the 
great Democratic victories. I am sure that you will agree with 
me that our President has lived up to the specifications of 
ability, courage, and capacity which were presented by his friends 
and advocates, both before and after the nominations. Oh, I 
know, of course, that there have been criticisms here and else- 
where about individual items in the program he is out. 
I do not suppose that it is given to any man to please everybody 
all the time. If, however, the President is able to satisfy the 
great majority of the citizens of this country, his administration 
is a success. There is only one yardstick by which the accom- 
lishments of any administration can be measured, and that is 
te a comparison between the state of the Nation on his advent 
to office and the state of the Nation after he has been in office 
long enough to demonstrate his quality and to prove the validity 
of the principles on which the administration proceeds. It is not 
a question of this detail or that in a vast program. It is a ques- 
tion of the general result. 

Naturally, no President is going to be applauded and supported 
by his political foes. Naturally, the interests that wage un- 
ceasing war on every measure calculated to diminish the un- 
merited privileges they have enjoyed are going to find fault and 
pick flaws at every opportunity. That is why this particular group 
spent $5,000,000, or more, in 1936 in a vain effort to persuade our 
people that Franklin D. Roosevelt was a Communist and a 
would-be dictator and that he was bent on the destruction of 
every institution that has made America great. 
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Naturally, the sincere reactionists, who are against change 
merely because it is change; against anything new because it is 
new; are on the opposite side of the political fence, for they can 
see no good in anything that is not as conservative as they are. 

Some members of his own party, in Congress and out, have in 
the recent con been vehement in their opposition to one 
feature of the President's New Deal policies. 

There has not been a President since the early days of the 
Republic who has not encountered a similar situation. Men of 
strong opinions are bound to differ. But when the controversy 
is over and the heat of debate has cooled, you will find each 
of them valiently pulling his oar in the party boat. 

Of course, the Republican orators and the newspaper writers 
attached to antiadministration papers do not admit this. Hence 
the talk from these sources about an unbridgeable gulf and an 
incurable rift In the Democratic Party. That is the veriest moon- 
shine. You will find at the conclusion of the President’s term 
of office that he is still the party’s hero and that his luster in the 
eyes of all independent men remains undimmed. 

Incidentally, I wonder how these people, who for 5 years have 
been declaring that our national legislature was a rubber-stamp 
Congress, dictatorial orders from the White House, feel 
about that sort of propaganda now. Do they think that a slav- 
ishly subservient body could turn in a day into a group of mili- 
tant rebels? Just a short time ago the reactionary newspapers 
were cartooning the Democratic Senators and Representatives as 
stuffed-shirt manikins and marionettes, jumping any way the 
President pulled the strings. Today you see them picturing 
some of these same Democrats as prodigies of valor and independ- 
ence. In other words, when a Democratic legislator agrees with 
the President, he is a cowering political peon; and when he dis- 
agrees with the President, he is a white-plumed knight of patriot- 
ism engaged in a heroic crusade. 

Another piece of moonshine is the Republican propaganda now 
being industriously circulated, that these men are to be punished 
politically for their failure to accept one item in the President’s 
program. Those who are spreading this absurdity forget that the 
National Democratic organization is a practically party implement 
Its function is to win elections. It is interested in campaigns and 
not in feuds. It is in the building business; not the wrecking 
business. You heard the same kind of talk from the same source 
during the 1936 campaign. Then it was bruited about that in 
the event of Roosevelt's election those businessmen, and corpora- 
tions that were fighting him were to suffer from reprisals as a 
penalty. Of course, there has been.no instance of individual or 
corporate penalizing. There could not be. Contracts for Gov- 
ernment work and supplies are let on a basis of competitive bid- 
ding. As a result we find that some of the best contracts are in 
the hands of people who did their utmost to hinder the Presi- 
dent's reelection. 

This administration is concerned with bringing back and per- 
petuating prosperity; it has no time for vendettas. 

Can you imagine that would be more hurtful to such 
a program than to cripple any big industry to gratify a political 
spite? Can you imagine an administration silly enough to balk 
its own objective in such a fashion? 

When I was invited to come out here some of the radio people 
and newspapers asked me what I would talk about, and I told 
them “politics and business.” I think I have talked enough 
politics, so now to business. 

I hardly have to tell you that all over the United States every 
activity that spells progress in the uplift of our commercial and 
financial circles is on the increase. I have had to do a lot of 
traveling recently and in every city I found the same situation— 
more people employed than at any time since the big crash of 
1929. More people taking vacations and going on more tours; 
more building of residences and office buildings and factories; 
more people buying country homes. Naturally these latter evi- 
dences of prosperity apply largely to wealthy and well-to-do 
people, which ought to answer the wails of a certain element of 
our population, the members of which are comp that taxes 
are too high, and that governmental restrictions are hurting their 
balance sheets. 

There are some people who measure the well-being of the 
Nation by the enhancement of their own incomes. It appears 
to make no difference if last year they made more money than 
ever before; if this year does not indicate a still bigger profit they 
are sure the country is going to the dogs. I sometimes wonder 
how rich a man must be before he can afford to pay his normal 
share in the costs of Government. It is because of what the Gov- 
ernment has done that made it possible for those people to be 
prosperous enough to give millions of dollars, as they did in the 
last campaign, largely through the Liberty League, to an effort 
to prevent Franklin D. Roosevelt's reelection. 

One of the best indexes I know of the financial status of most 
of our people lies in the number of new automobiles purchased. 
In 1933 so many people felt that they had to make the old car 
serve on that in that year only 65,000 new passenger cars were 
registered in the whole State of Ohio. Last year your people got 
tags for 245,000 cars, and in only the first 4 months of this year 
there have been nearly as many passenger autos as 


registered 
during the whole of 1933. Trucks and other commercial vehicles 
have gone up in the same proportion, except that the proportion 
of gain this year is considerably larger. 
Now, let us see how the laboring people are faring in this better 
„when, as you remember, 


time we are enjoying. Back in 1933 
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figure had risen to about 600,000, and this year the estimates run 

t is important, but it does not constitute the 

of the situation. last year’s figures as a 

, the pay rolls amount to something like $350,000,000 more 
than they were in 1933. 

te figures convey little to the average man—I con- 

fess that they make no clear impression on me—so let us look at 

it from the status of the individual employee. In 1933 the aver- 

age pay for all the factory employees was $930 a year. Last year 

the average—I am speaking of Ohio—pay of the workers was 

$1,327. 
What that means in the general picture your merchants can tell 
you. Incidentally, there is involved in these figures a pretty 


How about the farmers, who were probably the worst stricken 
of all large groups when the bottom dropped out of things?. I am 
not enamored of statistics but there are some figures that tell a 
fascinating story. In those black days your Ohio farmer had to 
sell his wheat for 47 cents a bushel and his corn for 32 cents. 
He was getting $3.70 per hundred for his hogs in 1932. Last year 
a wheat brought him $1 a bushel, his corn 90 cents, and his 

ogs $9.60. 

In 1932 the farmers of Ohio had a total income from their prod- 
ucts of $157,000,000. Last year the corresponding aggregate was 
$25,000,000 ahead of that. Nineteen thirty-seven has brought your 
farmers an additional twenty-five million in its first 5 months over 
what the same period last year brought him. 

One effect of these various indications of a better state of things 
I noticed in a recent copy of your home newspaper, the Akron 
Times-Press. A page of pictures showed the new buildings going 
up here. The story that accompanied these pictures recounted 
that this city was enjoying its busiest building period in 5 years 
and that it was already about a million dollars ahead of last year’s 
record, even though public building expenditures were $200,000 less. 

To my mind the nearest to an infallible yardstick for the state 
of business is found in my own department—the post office. Ohio 
appears to have bought $5,000,000 worth of postage stamps above 
what it bought last year. The number of social letters does not 
change a great deal from year to year, but it is another story with 
business letters. The more customers there are the greater the 
correspondence in every trade. Buying and selling; bills and re- 
ceipts; inquiries and solicitations, all go up as the tide of com- 
merce rises. So the postal receipts constitute a pretty good 
barometer of industrial trends. 

The evidences of the prosperity we are enjoying in comparison 
with the hardships and distress of 5 years ago could be multiplied 
indefinitely, so suppose we sum it up, so far as Ohio is con- 
cerned, with the internal-revenue collections. The returns from 
this State give a total of about a quarter of a billion dollars. 
The sum I just mentioned, translated into net income, means that 
the people of Ohio had a net income of perhaps a billion dollars, 
which is in the neighborhood of four times as much as they had 
in 1933. 

Now the next question I suggest to you is what has produced 
this almost magical translation of a period of misery and appre- 
hension into one of happiness and hope? 

True, you hear and read the doom sealers and prophets of evil 
refusing to admit the permanency of the uplift. These are the 
same folks who believed with the former President that abandon- 
ment of his methods meant that grass would grow in our city 
streets and the rest of that augury of doom if Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was elected in 1932. These are the same folks who poured 
out money through the Liberty League and its sister organizations 
in order to preserve the country from the awful things that were 
to happen if Mr. Roosevelt was reelected. 

Far be it from my purpose to attribute all that has happened 
for the good of the Nation to the New Deal. It furnished the mech- 
anism for recovery, and the enterprise, energy, and resourcefulness 
of the American people did the rest. Nevertheless, I would like to 
ask you what would have happened to this country if the Presi- 
dent had not swung into his stride immediately on his coming 
to the White House? What would have been our history if we had 
not been fortunate enough to have at the head of our Government 
a man equipped with the intellect to conceive the plan, brave 
enough to put it into execution, and strong enough to endure the 
stress and strain of the stupendous enterprise? 

In all the world today there is no nation as strong and secure 
in its political and economic life as the United States of America. 
The pulse beat of better times is felt throughout the length and 
breadth of this mighty land. We face the world confident in our 
own strength to conquer the problems of the future and free 
from the clouds of suspicion and war which hang so menacingly 
over the peoples of other lands. 

The true test of statesmanship is the ability of a leader to pro- 
mote the twin blessings of prosperity at home and peace abroad. 
Measured by that standard, it is my honest conviction that the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt will be written high on the honor 
roll of American statesmen as long as the Republic endures, 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY JAMES W. MORRIS, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, AT CELORON, N. Y., JULY 25, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
James W. Morris, Assistant Attorney General, at Celoron, 
N. Y., on July 25 last. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


About this time a year ago the country was much disturbed with 
the tumult and shouting of a national campaign. Loud and 
bitter were the cries that American traditions had been trampled 
under foot, and that we were at the brink of disaster—only the 
election of the Republican candidate could avert national ruin. 
I do not exaggerate the picture; you remember it well. The 
press of the Nation, with almost negligible exception, not only 
insisted that such was the case, but represented with solemn 
certainty that the American people in November would have 
done with the atrocities perpetrated upon them by the admin- 
istration. 

It was the interesting task of many of us to address meetings 
of the people in many States and urge them to look at the record 
that had been made for a complete refutation of the bitter and 
violent attacks upon the President and his administration. Al- 
most every time I had the occasion to do that, and I dare say 
many, if not most of you, had the same reaction, I became con- 
vinced that the people to whom I talked had a deep-seated con- 
viction of something that was far more vital than anything which 
could be translated into mere words. We could and did point 
out that the President came into office in March of 1933 when we 
were in truth on the brink of disaster; indeed when a very large 
part of our economic machinery had actually collapsed; in a 
land of abundance there was stark want, and in a land of stark 
want there were millions lacking the employment to supply those 
wants. The American people were completely “fed up” with the 
“no-nothing-ism” which had rendered their Government impotent 
to aid them when they were being crushed by forces with which 
only their Government could deal. We could and did point out 
that the choice of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 was a mandate 
by the people to do something. 

What he did and how he did it is a chapter the like of which 
has never before been written in American history. With a cour- 
age and vigor that was superb, he restored to the people that spirit 
which makes America. With a leadership that was not short of 
providential, there came about those things which restored pur- 
chasing power to more than 30,000,000 of our farm population which 
had lacked the means with which to purchase the products of 
American industry. Industry, thus stimulated, began to reabsorb 
a substantial part of the unemployed who had suffered idleness and 
privation because people could not buy what they made. The 
national income, instead of continuing its tragic decline, rose from 
thirty-nine and one-half billion dollars in 1932 to $52,900,000,000 in 
1935. Industrial corporations which could barely exist in 1932 were 
showing astonishing profits in 1935. For example: 

The Du Pont Co. earned $26,000,000 in 1932 and $62,000,000 in 
1935, an increase of more than 150 percent. 

The International Harvester Co. lost $7,000,000 in 1932 and made 
$20,000,000 in 1935. 

General Motors earned $165,000 in 1932 and $167,000,000 in 1935, 
an increase of a little more than a thousand times as much. 

But of far more importance in the long run than this rehabilita- 
tion of our material resources was the restoration of the morale of 
the country: Measures which made for the security of the life 
savings deposited in banks; measures aimed at that soul-killing 
fear of want in old age; provision for the care of those under- 
privileged who could not otherwise be cared for; relief to those who 
could not subsist but for such relief—but, finest of all, relief in a 
way that did not break down the self-respect and the hope of those 
being relieved; and, as if all this were not enough to make a 
Democrat feel proud that a Democratic administration was doing 
these things, there is an extra glow of pride in the provisions made 
for the youth approaching an unemployed manhood, with organ- 
ized crime at its most hideous height, to give them healthful, clean, 
man-making service, close to Nature, where healthy hopes would 
reflect themselves in the America of tomorrow. 

I said that I had the feeling that the people of this country 
had a conviction of something more vital than any particular 
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measure which I have mentioned, or any of the many other things 
accomplished by the President and his administration, and that, 
as nearly as I know how to put it in words, was the conviction 
that they had a President in the White House who first, f 

and all the time was their friend—a man whose driving ambition 
was to make of this Government an effective instrument of service 
to the people to whom that Government belonged. 

I am very sure that those immortal words “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” have a very real mean- 
ing to the man in the White House, and to the people throughout 
the length and breadth of this land that is not appreciated by 
those who are caustically critical of things that he has done. To 
the oft reiterated cry of “regimentation”, the country answered 
that individualism does not countenance the reckless driving of 
a 10-ton truck down the middle of the road in and to 
the hazard and injury of others who would keep to their own 
side of the road; no more does it mean that this Government 
should not do to the utmost of its power that which it needs to 
do to prevent “road hogs” on the economic highways of the Na- 
tion. To the numerous criticisms that mistakes had been made 
in this and that during the almost superhuman struggle of bring- 
ing order out of chaos, security out of ruin, and hope out of fear, 
the ringing answer of the people was that they were on the side 
of the team that played a fine, hard-fought, winning game of ball, 
even though, in the winning of it, some errors were made, rather 
than the team whose only claim to fame was a record of “no 
runs, no hits, no errors,” Seldom has a leader been the target 
of such bitter attacks from extremists of both sides. Never has 
there been a more complete vindication—or better understanding 
of the three R's—than the choice which the people made for 
Roosevelt rather than for reaction or radicalism. 

If the overwhelming victory of the President in the last elec- 
tion could have any m at all, it means that this country 

with him that the National Government was created and 
exists for the purpose of protecting the people from forces of 
destruction, not only from without, but also from within, which 
cannot be dealt with otherwise than by their National Govern- 
ment. There can be no question of a doubt that it is the con- 
ception of the President that it was intended by the framers of 
our Constitution to give to our National Government powers 
adequate to deal with matters of national concern, reserving to 
the States powers which were needed by the States to deal with 
matters of local concern. Can there be any question that the 
people expect less of the President of the United States and 
the Congress than that they will use to their utmost these 
powers of the National Government to further the interest and 
welfare of the Nation as a whole? 

That, as I see it, is the mandate which the people gave last 
November. That, as I see it, is the heavy responsibility which 
the President feels that he and the Congress must discharge. 

Very little, if anything, of major importance can be accom- 
plished without there being strong, sincere, and unfortunately 
in many instances acrimonious diversity of thought about the 
doing of it. There are many of us, and very frankly, I do not 
think lawyers are always the worst offenders, who can almost 
always find this reason or that why a certain thing should not 
be done in a certain way. We can struggle over diverse mean- 
ings or interpretations of the “commerce clause”, or the spending 
power under the “general-welfare clause”, or whether or not the 
“due-process clause” means this or that, and always whether or 
not the “reservation of powers” under the tenth amendment 
means that the Federal Government is without power to act. 
Now, no one can say that these various clauses and provisions 
have not many times been construed liberally, and with the 
result that adequate powers have been found in the Federal 
Government to deal competently with problems with which the 
States are incompetent to deal. Indeed, during the past few 
months, the Supreme Court has held that the power of the Na- 
tional Government to deal with matters of international con- 
cern existed prior to and now exists independent of constitu- 
tional provisions; that such power derived from the Declaration 
of Independence and the act of severance from the sovereignty 
of Great Britain. In matters of domestic concern, it has been 
held that the labor relations of a manufacturer of pants in Rich- 
mond, Va., can have such effect upon interstate commerce that 
it is competent for the Congress to take certain regulatory action 
with respect thereto. Overruling the Adkins case, it is now the 
law that the Congress can fix in the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wages for women employees, and a similar rule applies 
to the competency of the States within their own jurisdictions. 
The Constitution has been held to empower Federal action in 
the matter of unemployment insurance. 

And again, participation by the National Government with 
respect to old-age insurance has recently been sanctioned. It is 
true that in many of these decisions the majority was the nar- 
row one of 5 to 4. But how much happier it is that such margin, 
narrow though it be, was on the side of liberal construction, 
recognizing in the Federal Government a competency to deal with 
these vital matters of national concern. And yet it has been but 
a little while since it was vehemently asserted that these, and 
similar acts, did not lie within the constitutional competency of 
the National Government. At the beginning of the present ad- 


ministration, indeed, it was far from certain that the existence 
of these powers would find judicial sanction. That they have, 
more than anything else could have done, shows how vital it is 
to the life of this Nation that our laws be administered by an 
enlightened judiciary. Far be it from me to mean that when an 
act of Congress does clearly and beyond reasonable doubt trans- 
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cend the proper constitutional powers that it should not be 
stricken down by the courts. Just as heavy a responsibility, how- 
ever, does rest upon the judiciary to uphold the power of the 
National Government to deal with matters of national concern, 
as it does to strike down an act which transcends that power. 

Much is heard today of this proposal and that one for consti- 
tutional amendments to lodge in the National Government power 
to deal with different problems. I do not presume to state it 
with certainty, but it seems to me such proposals over-simplity 
the difficulties. If you think otherwise, I suggest you take pencil 
and paper and see if you can formulate a statement of any addi- 
tional substantive powers which would give to the National Gov- 
ernment a competency to deal with problems of national con- 
cern which it does not now have, and which would not at the 
same time give power to the National Government to deal with 
matters of local concern which, I take it, we are all agreed it 
ought not to have. 

The answer is, as I see it, that our National Government as now 
constituted has the power to deal effectively with all problems 
and forces which are of national scope, and it is the business of 
the President, the Congress, and the courts to see that that power 
is used to the best interest of our Nation and its people. Ade- 
quate power in the Federal Government should not be denied 
simply because it can be abused. Any power to do good can be 
abused. The safeguard against such abuse of power lies in the 
choice by the people of their public agents. It is their responsi- 
bility and duty to use such power properly and for the public 
good. They can and should be punished at the polls for any dic- 
tatorial abuse of it. Much more to the point now is the sovereign 
voice of the people insisting that the full power of the National 
Government be used to conserve those things worth conserving, 
to upbuild and safeguard our economic and social life, to protect 
us from forces and fears which collectively we can overcome— 
acting separately we cannot. 

The Democratic Party has stood since its birth for the principle 
in government of “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 
In short, the great power of this Nation must be used, if we keep 
faith with the people to whom that power belongs, to make this 
Government a great instrument of service to the people in all 
their national needs, In that way, and that way only, can we 
have a “government for the people.” At various times different 
means have been made use of—sometimes, perhaps, we have put 
too much emphasis on the means, and the country may have 
thought that the objective had been lost sight of, but the last 
sweeping victory admits of no doubt that the people now feel 
that it must look to the Democratic Party to attain that objective. 

While it was to the President and the Congress that the man- 
date of the people was given, it is no less the responsibility of the 
party to aid in every way possible in its accomplishment. Differ- 
ences of opinion as to methods and means, as I have said, can well 
exist, but we ought not to let such differences block our progress 
toward the objective or obscure what that objective is. As the 
President has said, “We must not fail to see the wood for the trees.” 
Never in the history of the Democratic Party has it had a more 
solemn responsibility; never has there been a time which called 
more compellingly for a concert of action. With the battle half 
won, we must be resolute that our efforts be not distracted by 
extraneous controversies. It is our responsibility that our National 
Government use its power to make America a better place in which 
to live. To its accomplishment our great leader, the ‘President, 
with the consciousness of carrying out the people's will, has unre- 
servedly dedicated himself. Let us not look at the trees but the 
woods. We must not fail to do our part. 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1937 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, in the belief that my bill H. R. 6963 will be before 
the House on Tuesday, under leave granted me and for the 
purpose of enlightening the Members, I desire to make a 
short statement and at the same time give a history of 
legislation proposed by your select committee. 

After an exhaustive and comprehensive investigation for 
over 3 years, and a thorough study of the abuses and prac- 
tices prevalent in reorganizations and reorganization pro- 
ceedings, the select committee after hearings on my several 
bills, and after adopting the suggestions and views of the 
Judiciary Committee, finally drafted and introduced H. R. 
6963, designed to relieve the courts of the intolerable admin- 
istrative burdens imposed upon them by sections 74 and 
TTB of the Bankruptcy Act by the designation of an admin- 
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istrative agency to assist the courts in the conduct and ex- 
pedition of proceedings under these sections; designed to 
prevent excessive loss of assets in proceedings under these 
sections; designed to protect the investment of the ordinary 
investor in financially embarrassed corporations; and, finally, 
designed to arrest the growing disrespect for courts of bank- 
ruptcy resulting from their being in some instances made 
parties to the perpetration of frauds on investors. 

It is the belief of your select committee that the bill H. R. 
6963 as originally introduced will do just this. Therefore 
your committee very strongly recommends and urges the en- 
actment of my bill in its original form and not the amended 
bill as favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the House has seen 
fit to eliminate or modify certain essential provisions of 
the committee bill. Several days before the close of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House favorably reported the commit- 
tee’s bill H. R. 12064, which is substantially the same as 
the committee’s bill H. R. 9, which was introduced on the 
opening day of the Seventy-fifth Congress, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The only substantial dif- 
ference in these bills was that in the former bill the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was named as the agency to ad- 
minister the provisions thereof, and in the latter bill the 
agency to administer the provisions thereof was to be desig- 
nated by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. After hearings on H. R. 9 the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House preferred to name the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to administer the provisions of the 
bill, to which there was no objection on the part of your 
committee, and consequently a new bill was introduced— 
H. R. 6963—to meet the wishes of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. This bill was favorably reported by the commit- 
tee in substantially its present form, but in the interim of 
the filing of the report objection was raised to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency acting as conservator under this 
bill. The Committee on the Judiciary then reconsidered 
this bill. 

After the first favorable report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was held up the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion submitted a number of amendments to the Judiciary 
Committee on H. R. 6963, so weakening my bill as to fail to 
meet the recommendations made or reach the objectives 
intended by your select committee. 

It is difficult for me to understand the failure of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to report my bill as introduced, in 
view of the fact that twice before they reported H. R. 12064 
and H. R. 6963, substantially the same bills. The bill as 
now reported, I fear, will not accomplish the purposes de- 
signed to be accomplished or attain the objectives desired by 
your select committee. 

The various investigations of Federal and State judicial 
and legislative bodies—and on several occasions the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House—have disclosed the neces- 
sity—and they have made very definite and strong recom- 
mendations—for legislation such as is embodied in my 
original bill, H. R. 6963. The recent report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, as well as the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House, clearly indicate the 
need for legislation providing very affirmative relief in order 
to eliminate these unconscionable abuses and practices. I 
feel that the time has come when affirmative and drastic 
steps become necessary to protect the American investors. 
It is a duty which Congress owes them, and it is the recom- 
mendation of your select committee that such steps are 
necessary to curb and eliminate this admitted racket. 

Your select committee has not gone as far as it should like 
in order to fully control and regulate these activities and to 
protect and safeguard investors in reorganization proceed- 
ings. Congress has the power to do so. Your committee 
should like to go much further. And more particularly so 
in the light of what the numerous investigations have dis- 
closed and the recommendations corroborating and sub- 
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stantiating the findings and recommendations of your select 
committee. 

Notwithstanding these recommendations and the unquali- 
fied corroboration of the need for such legislation, there are 
some who appear to be fearful of enacting legislation in 
accordance with their own convictions. 

Many Members are misled by those who are the benefici- 
aries under this system. Therefore, in the hope of enacting 
some legislation which will, in a measure, afford protection 
to the investors, your select committee has not gone as far 
as it should like or deems necessary. However, your select 
committee strongly feels that my bill is the minimum of pro- 
tection to which American investors are entitled, and which 
should be enacted into law without any further hesitancy 
or delay. 

For Congress to fail to adequately legislate for the relief 
of investors and to continue to leave them at the mercy of 
these predatory groups preying on the old and feeble, widows 
and orphans, crippled and blind, veteran, charitable, benevo- 
lent, and fraternal organizations, is indefensible. 

To provide less means approaching the issue by half- 
measures, and as was unfortunately seen in the past, such 
measures afford only an opportunity for evasion, and an 
increase in such practices. 

There can be no surcease from these abominable prac- 
tices now prevalent without adequate legislation providing 
an agency with full authority to act affirmatively and 
effectively. 5 

I am satisfied that if the Members are interested in enact- 
ing legislation to put an end, once and for all, to these 
outrageous abuses that they will support me and enact 
the amendments that I will offer to replace those provisions 
of the bill stricken from it by the Judiciary Committee. 

I will now briefly explain the provisions of my original 
bill and the bill as reported. 

H. R. 6963 

(a) Definitions of terms as used in this section. 

The Judiciary Committee reported this subsection with 
the following amendments: 

Subdivisions (1) and (3) are amended by changing the 
amount from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Subdivision (10) is added, defining the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

(b) As reported by the Judiciary Committee this subsec- 
tion is amended by substituting the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Commission is charged with the duty of aiding the 
courts in the administration of proceedings under sections 
74 and 75 B of the Bankruptcy Act. 

It is authorized and empowered to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to effectively perform the 
duties imposed upon it. 

The Commission is empowered to administer oaths, take 
evidence, and require the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, and so forth, by subpena. 

In the bill of your committee, H. R. 12064, favorably re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee at the close of the last 
session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, upon the recommendation of the Judiciary 
Committee, was named as the Conservator. 

In the bill of your committee introduced at the beginning 
of this session, H. R. 9, no agency was named, but the desig- 
nation of the Conservator was to be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. This bill 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee, and after a hear- 
ing and due consideration, and upon the recommendation 
of the Judiciary Committee, the Comptroller of the Currency 
was again named. A new bill was introduced with this 
change, H. R. 6963, which was favorably reported on May 
20, 1937. 

However, pending the filing of the report of the commit- 
tee, objection was raised to the designation of the Comp- 
troller. The Judiciary Committee, in view of this, held up 
its report, and at its next meeting reconsidered its action on 
this bill. In the meantime suggested amendments were 
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submitted to the Judiciary Committee, which were adopted 
in the bill as reported. 

With respect to the regulation of and supervision over 
reorganization proceedings covered by the reported bill, it 
does not go nearly as far as my original bill. It is this phase 
of activities which requires most vigilant supervision and 
regulation by affirmative action. 

Under my bill, as amended, by the adoption of suggestions 
of the Commission, the Commission is merely required to 
report its findings in a purely advisory manner, and is not 
required to take a definite position. If a Federal agency is to 
be established as an aid to the court, and if it is to be of any 
real benefit to the court, it should be required to either ap- 
prove or disapprove the matter submitted to it for investiga- 
tion, study, and report. If a plan of reorganization is sub- 
mitted to the agency for study it should be required to say, 
in no unmistakable terms, whether it is good or bad, whether 
it is equitable or inequitable, and it should further be re- 
quired to make recommendations to the court so that a fair 
and equitable plan might be effected. This, my bill as intro- 
duced, does require. 

The situation does not warrant quibbling, or evasive or 
illusive action. The agency should be required to convey to 
the court the conclusions of its findings in accordance with 
its own convictions. Under such circumstances only will the 
courts be enabled to determine the matters before them. 

Of course, nowhere in my bill is the court deprived of any 
of its judicial authority or prerogatives. The court may 
accept or reject the recommendations of the Commission, 
just as it does in the case of a submission to a master. But, 
it will have the benefit of specific and definite objections and 
recommendations to guide the court in making its decision. 
This procedure would undoubtedly expedite reorganization 
and assure to creditors and stockholders fairer and more 
equitable treatment. 

(c) In my bill, as introduced and originally reported, the 
agency was authorized to perform any function, power, or 
duty imposed on any official designated in the Bankruptcy 
Act, such as receiver, trustee, custodian, master, or referee. 
The appointment of a receiver, trustee, or custodian, of 
course, is always made by the judge. The agency was also 
authorized to perform similar duties in any Federal receiver- 
ship proceeding. 

Your committee thinks this is a very essential provision, 
because the court could thereby avail itself of a disinter- 
ested and qualified trustee, receiver, or custodian, at a min- 
imum of cost to the estate, and with the assurance of full 
disclosure of all facts to the judge, and, consequently, of 
fair treatment to investors. 

The selection of receivers, trustees, and custodians has 
been one of the major causes for abuse in such proceedings, 
and has done more to bring the judiciary into disrepute 
than any other steps which might be taken in the 
proceeding. 

Unfortunately the Judiciary Committee has eliminated 
this provision and has substituted for this subsection (c) 
the provision that the agency may intervene in such pro- 
ceedings and be deemed to be a party in interest, which is 
substantially what is provided in subsection (d) of my bill. 
In the amended bill as reported, subsections (c) and (d) are 
merged. 

The agency may originally propose a plan or proposal. 

(d) Subsection (e) becomes subsection (d) in the amended 
bill. 

This subsection provides that the debtor is required to 
file a proposal or plan within 6 months of the entry of the 
order approving the petition or answer (as the case may be) 
as properly filed. Adequate provisions are included relating 
to proceedings pending on the date of enactment of the bill. 

This subsection is as introduced. 

(e) Subsection (f) now becomes subsection (e). 

The Commission must be given due notice of all steps 
taken in connection with any proceeding under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act to which the bill relates, and all papers filed in 
the proceeding must be transmitted to the Commission. 

This subsection is as introduced. 
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(f) Subsection (g) becomes subsection (f). 

This subsection is materially amended. The amended bill 
eliminates the necessity of approval or disapproval of a 
plan or proposal, but merely requires the filing of a report 
by the Commission. 

Such report shall contain such findings or comments as 
the Commission may deem necessary with respect to the 
fairness and equity of treatment accorded various creditors 
and security holders; adequacy of steps taken to collect 
assets; to disclose causes of action against officers and 
directors, and the reasonableness of fees and expenses. 

Your committee recommends the enactment of subsection 
(g) of your select committee’s bill as being the more effective, 
efficient, and economical method of aiding the courts in their 
complex problems, 

(g) Subsection (h) becomes subsection (g). 

Subsection (h) of your committee’s bill, as introduced, 
relates to the regulation of protective committees operating 
in connection with proceedings under sections 74 and 77B of 
the National Bankruptcy Act. 

The bill prohibits the solicitation of protective committee 
agreements, the deposit of securities under such an agree- 
ment, assents or dissents in respect of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion or proposal for a composition or extension, or proxies, 
authorizations or powers of attorney, unless the Commission 
has approved the protective committee agreement and the 
composition of the committee itself. Very definite standards 
are prescribed in the bill to provide under what circumstances 
the agreement and committee membership shall be disap- 
proved. The disapproval by the Commission is subject to 
review by the court in which the proceeding is pending. 

This subsection also prohibits the allowance of fees and 
expenses to a committee, and prohibits the intervention of a 
committee in the proceedings unless the committee agree- 
ment and the committee membership have been approved by 
the Commission. 

This aspect of the Commission’s functions is very similar 
to the functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
relation to protective committees under subsection (p) of 
section 77 of the bankruptcy act. 

This aspect is clearly constitutional. There is no ques- 
tion but that the bankruptcy power extends to the regula- 
tion of the arrangements between parties in interest in 
the proceedings and those who represent them before the 
bankruptcy court. 

This subsection as amended and reported eliminates the 
prescribed prerequisites for the approval of the committee 
agreement and the composition of the committee prior to 
solicitations as herein provided, and strikes out entirely sub- 
divisions (2) and (3) of this subsection with respect to the 
right to intervene in such proceedings and the allowances 
of fees and expenses. 

As amended and reported this subsection prohibits solici- 
tations as therein provided until a report is made by the 
Commission and the court has authorized the submission 
of such proposal or plan to creditors and stockholders, and 
unless there is transmitted therewith to such creditors and 
stockholders the opinion of the court and the report of the 
Commission, if any, or a summary thereof. 

In the opinion of your committee the amended subsec- 
tion does not provide adequate protection to investors, and 
it is again urged that the provisions and standards included 
in subsection (h) of your committee’s bill be adopted instead 
of the amended subsection. 

This subsection and other provisions of your committee’s 
bill were drafted and designed, after most careful and 
thorough study, to afford the greatest degree of protection 
possible. This subsection is linked with other sections of 
the bill, and to have a composite bill which will more 
effectively, efficiently, and economically accomplish the de- 
sired results and the objectives designed to be reached, it 
is vitally essential to keep intact the several provisions of 
my bill as introduced. 

(h) Subsection (i) becomes subsection (h). 

This subsection provides very definite standards for dis- 
approving the provisions of a protective committee agree- 
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ment and the composition of the committee itself. Anyone 
aggrieved by the action of the Commission may obtain a 
review in the court in which the proceeding is pending. 

This subsection in substance remains unchanged, but with 
the elimination of the requirement in subsection (g) of the 
amended bill for the filing of the committee agreement, and 
a statement regarding the membership of the committee, 
and so forth, and the approval of the provisions of the 
agreement and the membership of the committee, the pro- 
visions of this amended subsection are of little effect. 

It is here again recommended by your select committee 
that the original provisions of your committee’s bill be 
adopted. 

(i) Subsection (j) becomes subsection (i). 

This subsection is materially affected by the elimination in 
subsection (g), as amended, of the provision which prohibits 
the allowance of fees and expenses to a committee unless the 
committee agreement and the committee membership have 
been approved. 

This subsection as originally introduced prescribed very 
definite standards for the approval or disapproval of claims 
for allowances. 

As amended, there is now only required to be filed a report 
by the Commission, and it is the belief of your committee 
that this method is not an effective way of aiding the courts, 
or of eliminating this abuse. 

With respect to this subsection it is again recommended 
that the provisions of the subsection originally introduced 
by your committee be adopted. 

(j) Subsection (k) is now subsection (j). 

This subsection has not been changed, and limits the 
compensation of trustees, custodians, and receivers in pro- 
ceedings to which the bill applies to $10,000 in any calendar 
year. 

(k) Subsection (1) is now subsection (k). 

This subsection provides for the allowance to the Com- 
mission of a reasonable fee to cover the costs of its services 
in connection with such proceedings covered by this bill. 
Such fees are to be paid out of the estates of the debtors, 
and are to be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

Subsection (m) of your committee’s bill, authorizing an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to be made available for carry- 
ing out the powers, functions, and duties of the Commission 
is stricken out. 

The designation of the Commission makes the appro- 
priation, at this time, unnecessary, as it can operate under 
its own appropriations. 

Section 2, the separability clause, is also stricken out as 
being unnecessary. 


President Roosevelt’s Court Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 1937 


ADDRESS BY JOHN Q. ZUCK, MEMBER OF THE FARMERS’ 
UNION 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by John Q. Zuck, a resident of Roosevelt County, 
Mont., over the radio at Wolf Point in that State. Mr. Zuck 
is a prominent farmer there and an active member of the 
Farmers’ Union. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, a few days ago I was invited to speak 
to you over KGCX on the President’s court plan. I am rather 
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at a loss to know why I should have been selected from among 
50 many abler men and women. Whatever the answer may be 
is quite immaterial. But because I am thoroughly convinced 
that many of our citizens, because of lack of understanding, and 
possibly because of party prejudices are deciding for themselves 
too hastily one of the most vital questions our country has faced 
in many decades, I have accepted the invitation to address you 
this evening. 

To me this is plainly an issue between those who have faith 
in the people’s Constitution, who believe in a constitutional form 
of government, a government by laws, and those who have no 
faith in our Constitution, who would undermine our constitu- 
tional form of government, who believe in a government by men— 
placing men above the law. To listen to many speeches by high 
Officials of the executive department of the Government, it would 
almost appear that there is an agency set up in Washington, 
D. C., to make the common people believe that the big bankers, 
the big tax evaders, yes, big business in general is leading this 
fight against the President’s court plan. Nothing, my friends, 
could be further from the truth. 

The big bankers certainly have no reason to fight any move 
that would give the President more power. They—the big bank- 
ers—are sitting in the strongest and most powerful position they 
have ever occupied in the history of our Nation. They have 
received everything they have asked for, have they not? And 
they are still asking and receiving. You farmers listening in 
should by this time know that very recently the President recom- 
mended that the interest rate to us farmers should be raised— 
he is afraid of inflation of farm values—isn't that good? You 
should also exchange visiting cards with the fact that all that 
was lacking to put across the Frazier-Lemke refinance bill was 
the President’s “yes.” That act would have given the farmers 
help in line with help being extended to big business. But the 
big bankers said “no” and the President did not say “yes.” Now 
how do you like that? Yes, and to you independent country 
bankers listening in, I beg to say that unless I miss my guess, 
every one of you will be forced completely out of business by the 
big bankers or you will be acting merely as their hired man 
within the next 10 years. Does the President really need the 
control of our judicial department of government in order to do 
some very nice things for us common people? 

Why should big business in general fight the President’s court 
plan or any other plan that would give more power to this admin- 
istration or any future administration? They didn't even fight 
the N. R. A. Why should they? They were allowed to write 
their own codes, to the great disadvantage of the small-business 
man, and for 4 years haye been enjoying the business boom of 
their lives. No, my friends, in this fight is quite a different 
line-up. Those who oppose the President’s plan are men and 
women who want to preserve our Constitution as the guardian 
angel of our rights and liberties as free people, who believe that 
our Constitution is and should always remain as an impassable 
mountain against the autocracies and dictatorships of other 
nations. To prove this statement I need only take you to the 
Senate Chamber of the United States Senate, where men known 
throughout the Nation as lifelong friends of the common people 
are leading this fight. Such men as Burton K. WHEELER, HIRAM 
JOHNSON, LYNN J. WILIA E. Boram, and many others, 
regardless of party affiliations, are leading this fight. Men who 
have spent the best years of their lives battling for the best inter- 
ests of the farmers, the laborers, and all the rest of America’s 
common people. 

Every citizen should know that the President's plan or any other 
plan that usurped powers belonging to the people or to a depart- 
ment of Government and gives those powers to another depart- 
ment of Government, leads straight to dictatorship. You should 
know that in all history there is not a single record of such 
usurpations having made more secure the people’s freedom. No 
such usurpations of governmental powers have without a single 
exception endangered—yes; taken away—the liberties of the peo- 
ple. And there has never been a dictator who did not represent 
& government for, of, and by the big money changers and their 
business associates. 

I believe that before any citizen can judge for himself whether 
the President's Court plan will make more secure or will endanger 
his personal rights and his freedom, he must see clearly that 
every constitutional form of government must have one and 
only one supreme law, he must see that that supreme law must 
be the Constitution, he must see that every other law must be 
measured by that one supreme law. Then he will readily see 
that the measuring power must be vested in an independent body 
that dare not be made subservient to any man or group of men 
rel any political party that is now or may in the future be placed 

power. 

A few weeks ago a very good friend of mine here in the city of 
Wolf Point told me that he could not see any reason why the 
Supreme Court should be allowed in any way to pass on the acts 
of Congress. I know that many others are of the same opinion. 
But, my friends, if that opinion is to be accepted by the Ameri- 
can people, then each and every act of Congress, whether in con- 
tradiction or not to the Constitution, would become equal in 
force to the Constitution. In other words, each and every act of 
Congress would be a supreme law and our Government operating 
under a written Constitution would be at an end. Our Supreme 
Court is duty bound, under oath, to declare every law passed by 
our lawmakers that is in contradiction to our one supreme law 
as unconstitutional, 
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I am not saying, remember, that the Supreme Court decisions 
are always in the interest of the masses, the common people, and 
are above criticism. No, no; far from it. I believe with a great 
majority of the American people that changes can and should be 
made in our judiciary set-up. 

Our senior Senator [Senator WHEELER] some time ago made the 
statement that “If there must be a dictator in America, I nomi- 
nate the American people for dictator.” Meaning that if there 
are any changes to be made in our form of government, he nomi- 
nates the people to make such changes. The Senator’s statement 
should be made to echo around the world, so that all depressed, 
downtrodden people might hear. 

The people, and the people alone, have the constitutional au- 
thority to make the changes in our Supreme Court that the Presi- 
dent’s plan calls for. And the minute we delegate that power to 
one man or to any group of men, that minute we make it quite 
unnecessary to submit any amendments in the future to the 
people. In fact, the Constitution need not be considered at all 
in making governmental changes. Why, the Chief Executive can 
make any changes desired by simply making the necessary adjust- 
ments in the law-interpreting branch of our Government. I say 
to you, and I say it boldly, without any fear of successful contra- 
diction, that the minute we give to any President the power to 
pack the Supreme Court—and that is the authority being asked 
for—that minute we sound the deathwatch for our Constitution. 
Our supreme law will pass away and we will pass from a consti- 
tutional form of government to a dictatorial form of government. 

The people gave us the Constitution. The people have amended 
it as many times and can amend it as many more times as they 
see fit to do so. Yes; the people can destroy it, they can take it 
away. For the supreme and absolute authority of the Nation is 
to be found only in the people. The people gave us our supreme 
law, to be obeyed and d by every individual and every 
group of individuals, from the highest governmental official to 
the most lowly citizen of our land—the people alone can brush it 
aside. 

I have always held our senior Senator [Mr. WHEELER] in very 
high regard, but his real value to the American people has been 
raised in my estimation 100 percent because of the fearless, 
noble, yes, righteous fight he is making for the personal rights 
and liberties of the American people. He is making the fight of 
his life for great principles, not because some influential person 
or some powerful political party has instructed him to do so, but 
because he believes in them and is willing to stake his very life 
on the outcome. Go with me to the galleries of the Senate 
Chamber in Washington, D. C. You will soon be able without aid 
to pick out the Senators who are acting solely from principle— 
they are few. You can easily pick the Senators whose every 
action is based on policy—they are many. O my friends, how 
badly we need more men of principle in our legislative halls. 
Of the policy kind, our country is too crowded with them now 
to make any addition to the number desirable. 

Who would not rather see a man stand for his own principles in 
the face of all odds? Stand by his convictions though he be im- 
mensely in the minority. Stand for what he believes to be right 
and let results take care of themselves, my friends, and especially 
do I appeal to the men and women who toil and all those who are 
crying for honest work, believe me when I say that if we had had 
more men of principle in public life during the past quarter of a 
century, we would not be in the pitiable predicament that we as a 
nation find ourselves today. Montana is known throughout the 
world as the Treasure State, not necessarily because of the precious 
metals buried deep in her majestic mountains but also because 
of the superfine gold buried deep in the hearts of her great men. 
One of the greatest Senators that ever sat in the Senate of the 
United States in the past was our beloved Senator, Thomas J. 
Walsh—known and respected throughout the world for his noble 
purposes in life. One of the greatest and most forceful Senators 
of the present day is none other than our own Senator BURTON K. 
WHEELER, known and respected throughout the world for his in- 
domitable will and his determined purpose to win in the greatest 
and most righteous struggle of his generation. Instead of throw- 
ing rocks at our truly great men, let us lend them our loyal sup- 
port in their battles for our good and the good of generations yet 
to come. 

Now, going back to our subject, the President’s court plan. I 
had intended to enumerate and discuss this evening a rather long 
list of reasons given for the passage of the President’s plan. I have 
changed my mind. It is hardly n , Since most of the propor- 
tionate arguments have faded out of the picture. For example, the 
delay in deciding cases was bitterly complained of in the beginning. 
That argument was dropped when faced with the facts. 

The abuse of power by not hearing certain cases, when the facts 
were produced, that argument was abandoned. Precedents for 
such a plan, so much talked of in the beginning, well, a little 
research for the truth and that argument was knocked into a 
cocked hat. Men past 70 years of age, reactionary and useless. 
When a list was produced, that argument was most quickly 
dropped. Why, the President would either have to dispose of two 
of his Cabinet officers or have two Cabinet officers for each of those 
two positions. And, oh, what a housecleaning in the United States 
Senate. How would you farmers listening in like to see your good, 
lifelong friend, Georcz Norris, of Nebraska, kicked out of the 
United States Senate? He's reactionary and useless, you know. 
Why not send a young ambitious power-company attorney to the 
Senate to take his place? We might add WILLIAM E. Bonak and a 
number of other useless old men who might as well be kicked out. 
Of course, the old Senators might just plainly refuse to go until 
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their bosses, the people back home, said “Go.” In that case the 
people would just have to elect some good ambitious young men— 
men who have enough get-up about them to be looking ahead for 
something better and more valuable to themselves in the future— 
to go down to Washington and sit with these old worn-out war 
horses. In that case what a house-warming instead of house- 
cleaning it would be. You say ridiculous when applied to the 
United States Senate. And I say yes, it is, and much more foolish 
when applied to the judicial branch of our Government. 

Among a few other minor arguments that are still being used is 
that there is nothing in the Constitution that forbids the Presi- 
dent’s plan. But there is, my friends, notwithstanding statements 
made by some attorneys to the contrary. Where in the Constitu- 
tion can you find any authority given to one judge or to more than 
one judge to determine what the number of judges on our Supreme 
Bench shall be? You cannot find that authority. But the Presi- 
dent’s bill provides for that very thing. The bill provides for the 
maximum as well as the minimum number, but, as to intervening 
numbers, the authority to fix the number of judges is left to the 
individual Judges themselves. If all Judges past 70 resign, then 
the number will remain nine, as it is now. If none of the judges 
resign, then the number will be 15. That’s plain enough, and that 
is as far as the bill goes in fixing definitely the number of judges 
to serve on our Supreme Bench. But if one of the judges refuse 
to resign, he, and he alone, fixes the number of judges definitely 
at 10. Another judge past 70 says, “I am determined to have 11 
judges on the Supreme Court Bench, so I will not resign.” ‘You 
readily see that each judge, as he reaches the age of 70 years, would 
have the power to fix the number of judges up to and including the 
number 14. 

Maybe a little history that is not too ancient relative to this 
Court fuss might be thought-provoking at this time. In speak- 
ing of judicial process, the President himself said in his book, 
Looking Forward. Listen, I quote from the President’s own words: 
“In the face of this congestion the remedy commonly proposed is 
to add new judges of new courts, but it will readily be seen that if 
the problem is what I have stated it to be such a so-called remedy 
merely aggravates the complaint. There are, of course, legitimate 
demands for additional judicial manpower in the sections where the 
population has grown rapidly. But it is easy to see that to apply 
this remedy in all cases is to add to the ravages of the disease, to 
contribute to the confusion, and, what is profoundly important at 
this time, to burden still further an already seriously embarrassed 
taxpayer.” 

It will be remembered that during the campaign last fall Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was accused of desiring the control of the Supreme 
Court. Senator ASHURST, of Arizona, a strong supporter of the 
administration and a leading speaker for the President's reelec- 
tion, very forcefully denied the accusation in the following lan- 
guage. I quote, “And among the unjust criticisms which have 
been made about the President is that he intends at sometime— 
nobody knows when or how—to increase by some legerdemain the 
membership of the Supreme Court, so that his policies may be 
sustained. A more ridiculous, absurd, and unjust criticism of a 
President was never made.” If the administration is so sure that 
the people were voting with the thought in mind that the Presi- 
dent should be given authority to control the Supreme Court, why 
be afraid to present to the people a constitutional amendment. 
There is only one right way to settle this issue and by way of 
amendment is the right way. The wrong way is to give control of 
the Supreme Court to one man, which would tear the very heart 
out of the people's Constitution. 

Since the party platform has been mentioned, it might be well 
to go back to June 4, 1936, and see just what was written into that 
platform relative to our courts. Listen, I am reading from the 
Democratic Party platform the promise made, by the Philadelphia 
convention to the American people to secure our votes. I quote 
“We have sought and will continue to seek to meet these prob- 
lems through legislation within the Constitution. If these prob- 
lems cannot be effectively solved by legislation within the Consti- 
tution, we shall seek such clarifying amendment as will assure to 
the legislatures of the several States and to the Co of the 
United States, each within its proper jurisdiction, the power to 
enact those laws which the State and Federal legislatures, within 
their respective spheres, shall find necessary in order adequately 
to regulate commerce, protect public health and safety, and safe- 
guard economic security. Thus we propose to maintain the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution.” Do you see anything in that 
quotation that would lead the American people to believe that 
to seek clarifying amendments to our Constitution means turning 
the Supreme Court over to the executive department of our 
Government? 

Permit me at this time to go as far back as the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. The ninth count in the gencral 
indictment of George III reads as follows: I quote “He has made 
judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their salaries.” But wait a min- 
ute, I might as well give you the next indictment also, count 10. 
I quote “He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and to eat out their 
substance,” 

Please take these counts to bed with you this evening. If you 
need further food for thought, better read George Washington's 
Farewell Address to the American people. Pay special attention 
to his warnings against the usurpation of governmental powers. 
Better do this just before you retire. It will keep you awake a 
little longer, but it will be good for you and will help you to 
forget that you ever believed that “it can’t happen here in 
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America.” Now, in closing, I want to say to you farmers and 
laboring folks listening in, that those of you who are willing and 
anxious to hand over your constitutional rights and liberties to 
the President in order to make it possible for him to do some- 
thing for you, allow me to suggest that you ask Congress and 
the President to please use some of the constitutional powers 
that they already have and are refusing daily to exercise. The 
Frazier-Lemke refinance bill, the Home Owners’ refinance bill, 
the cost-of-production bill. Yes, better add the Monetary-Labor 
Stabilization Act of 1937. Just ask the President to please allow 
Congress to pass these bills—for they will do wonders for you. 
Ask him to give immediate attention to the constitutional obliga- 
tion for Congress to issue money and regulate the value thereof. 
The money and credit of the Nation must be owned and con- 
trolled by the Government, as provided for in our Constitution, 
instead of being hired out, as it is, to a privileged few. The 
President can, if he will, bring about a complete rearrangement of 
our entire financial system, to the everlasting benefit of all the 
people. He will not do so. He will not exercise the broad con- 
stitutional powers he now has. Then why, my friends, why au- 
thorize him to pack the Supreme Court and tear the very heart 
out of the people's bill of rights? 
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HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1937 


SPEECH OF HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, OF OKLAHOMA, 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL ADAMS COUNTY INDEPEND- 
ENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS’ PICNIC AT GETTYSBURG, 
PA. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, by permission granted 
to extend my remarks, I insert herein the following speech 
delivered by me Wednesday, August 4, 1937: 


Fellow citizens, Odd Fellows, ladies, and gentlemen, I am happy 
to greet you with good will and personal felicitations on this 
interesting occasion, at this important place in the ‘history of 
our Nation. 

Gettysburg is forever memorable in the annals of the history 
of the world. 

Only a few of the veterans of the War between the States are 
left. Whether they wore the blue or the gray, they are an 
honored remnant of days of great struggle and sacrifice, 
have set an example of devotion to a cause which is too 
lacking in these times. The community cherishes every one of 
them, and it is with deep sorrow that it sees them “crossing 
over to camp ground.” 

The message these men would leave with us as they go is this: 
To devote ourselves to the welfare of our country, to avoid the 
wrongs that previously plunged the country into strife, and that 
we should deal so peaceably and honorably with all nations that 
never again shall the horrible specter of war raise its fearful head 
among us. 

The need of the hour is for the stamina that has overthrown 
every armed enemy of the United States. The situation calls 
today for no whit less of courage, perseverance, of the will to 
conquer than our forces have always displayed when they faced 
the foe. We recall the vicissitudes of the “fathers” and derive 
inspiration afresh from their fortitude and faith. It was these 
virtues, as well as valor in battle, that made their cause trium- 
phant. The practice of them cannot and will not fail to bring 
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our souls. 

Hen's teeth are odd because there are so few of them. 

Odd Fellows are odd because there are so many of them. 

Secret societies are not uncommon—there are many of them. 
Fraternal orders are not uncommon—we have hundreds. But Odd 
Fellows are uncommon simply because we have more than 
2,000,000 of them. 

The oddity of this order rests in the fundamental fact that its 
members help each other. Our brotherhood is not confined to 
rituals, to oaths, and to ceremonies. It takes tangible form when 
a man needs help most. We cannot see any occasion for 
about an organization that is clear-sighted enough to do its 
Christian duty by its fellowmen. We do this as a matter of 
course from the depths of full hearts. They seem to us to be the 
right things to do. So they are done. 

That is what makes this association of men Odd Fellows. 

For it seems that in the rush and bustle of the modern 
frantic world, men are too intent upon helping themselves— 
too saturated with greed, self-interest, and proud ambi- 
tion—to think much of the other fellow. It is a pity, but it 


is a fact. On 


Self, let us continue 
to be Odd by magnifying the Other Fellow. 

It is a rare way to earn a crown these days! 

We, as Odd Fellows, must first live up to the fundamental 
principles of our order, “Friendship, Love, and Truth.” This 
obligation is taken by every member, but no obligation is worth 
an unless we can practice it in our daily lives. We learn 
to give, and how and when and where. We do not give just 
because we will get a lot of publicity. Good deeds are not done 
for the benefit of public demonstration, or to gain prestige in 
the community. 

Friendship, the first link in our chain—a “mighty” word of 
humanity—but what is it? More kindness, barring all selfish- 
ness. Do we always take an interest in each other’s lives, or 
families? Do we always rejoice in their happiness, or feel their 
sorrows? A complete stranger is expecting us, and welcomes us 
as a friend; the house is dusted, the old clothes exchanged for 
newer, his robe is refreshed, kind words of cheer are spoken, 
hope for the near future exemplified in conversation and action 
with such men as are uneasy with fear. Such is the I. O. O. F. 
definition of friendship. 

Love, the central link in the chain that unites us—love, a 
word that is known as the lyric of our heart’s depths, and the 
soul radiates a sentimental feeling from one to another. Love 
is omnipresent in nature as motive and reward; love is our 
highest word and the synonym of God. Even the Bible tells us, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The mutual assistance we give to our brothers is given with 
brotherly love. An act of humanity is an empty name unless 
it has the lovely feeling with it. As Odd Fellows we must pos- 
sess the animation of mutual aid, not pity. The scope of relief 
must be with brotherly love. 
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I am not afraid of the future. I am convinced that fraternity 
to play a dominant part in the program of life in the 
Each of us is going to realize more fully his part—the 
to poverty, strength to weakness, education to igno- 

If we want to be a real man, we must remember the road 
. The good rich man recognizes poverty 

unity for the rendering of a beautiful service, not 
obligation but from love. Riches plus love equals the solu- 
of the problems of poverty. Wisdom plus love means that 

all the poor handicapped souls of life will know happiness. Health 
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thought. of Odd Fellowship is written upon 
the tablets of eternity by the ever-moving finger of time. Thus 
written, nor prayer, nor tears, can change a word of it. With the 
past, then, we are not now concerned, save that its lessons so 
plainly written may aid us in solving the problems of the future, 
or the lives of its simple great ones serve as illuminated mile- 
stones to mark the passage of the ages to a more perfect civiliza- 

Sometimes I like to sit and analyze and reckon up what I 
have reaped from Odd Fellowship, because nearly every friend 
I have is found within the circle. There are good friends who 
bid us good morning and good night; greet us on our way; say 
good bye to us on our ; welcome us home; call at eventide 
when the day is far spent; cheer us as we toil; strengthen us 
when we falter; change our defeats into victory; drive pain to 
rest; when hope tarries, they give it speed. 

A new army is needed—an army to wage war on disease and 
poverty and social injustice; an army to defend American homes 
against organized crime; an army to protect the public welfare 
against the forces of greed and corruption which, unopposed, 
would exploit and enslave the people. The “good fight” of the 
Scriptures is not over and finished. In sober fact, it continues 
here and now; it rages in every city, every town, every street, 
every lonely lane, every habitation under the shining sun. 

The strength of this Nation is not in its accumulated wealth, 
its vast area, its known and unknown resources. It is in the 
stable character of its citizens. A fine word to remember at 
this time is the one given by the Hungarian patriot, Louis Kos- 
suth: “If your ship of state is ever lost the rock upon which 
it will split will be the devotion of your citizens to their private 
interests at the expense of the state.” 


2006 
The Army Air Corps Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY H. WOODRING, SECRETARY 
OF WAR 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
The Army Air Corps Today, delivered by Hon. Harry H. 
Woodring, Secretary of War, over the facilities of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on August 6, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


With the increasing complexity of modern life the work of the 
War Department has become increasingly complicated. In addi- 
tion to its military duties in connection with the organization, 
training, and administration of the United States Army, the 
War Department has a large number of nonmilitary tasks. It 
maintains and operates the Panama Canal and governs the 
Canal Zone. It improves and maintains our navigable rivers 
and harbors. Through the Inland Waterways Corporation it 
operates barge lines on some of our important rivers. 

The War Department represents our Government in its rela- 
tions with the Philippine Commonwealth. It administers the 
Dominican customs receivership. The War Department has the 
sacred task of reverently caring for our active national cemeteries 
where rest in perpetual honor the bodies of thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors. 

All of these are highly important duties. However, the first 
and paramount duty of the War Department always has been 
and always will be to provide for the national defense. With 
our sister service, the Navy, our Army has the high honor of 
defending our country. 

The type of the defense of a nation depends on a number of 
factors. Among these are its geographical location, its territorial 
extent, its wealth, its population, and its national character. Our 
country has a magnificent continental sweep from ocean to ocean 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. In addition we have the 
enormous Territory of Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico in the West Indies, and the Hawaiian Islands in the mid- 
Pacific. Furthermore, we still control the Philippines, American 
Samoa, and Guam, on the other side of the globe. We are the 
richest nation in the world. Within our borders are 130,000,000 
people, earnestly devoted to the ideals of democracy, on which our 
Nation was founded. 

Our task, therefore, is to defend not only a vast continental 
area, but also widely separated and far-distant Territories. We 
must protect the lives of some 130,000,000 Americans. We must 
keep secure the world’s greatest store of natural and developed 
wealth. We must preserve the ideals of liberty and the principles 
of representative government which have made America great. In 
short, we must be prepared to resist ion with every means 
at our command. Hence, we must have adequate defenses—ade- 
quate on land, on sea, and in the air. 

We are a peace-loving Nation. We want no excessive armament, 
no Army or Navy larger than is necessary for the preservation of 
our peace, for the protection of our people and our territory, and 
for the security of our institutions. It seems clear that we must 
have a Navy large enough and strong enough to defend success- 
fully our ocean lanes and our far-flung possessions. To build a 
war vessel requires many months. Hence, if we are to have a strong 
fleet we must build it in time of peace, not after war begins. 

All our traditions oppose a large standing army. We have 
always relied on the militia—citizen soldiers mobilized after hos- 
tilities began. Our policy in that particular has not changed. 
We maintain a small Regular Army, merely a nucleus of the fight- 
ing force that would be required in a major war. Under the 
National Defense Act, approved in 1920, provision is made for the 
organization and training of the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. Thus we hope to continue our traditional small- 
army policy and at the same time provide a partially trained 
Reserve that would prove of inestimable value in a national 
emergency. 

It goes without saying that our professional Army, small in 
strength, should be great in efficiency; that it should be highly 
trained and well equipped. Recently modest increases have been 
made in enlisted strength, and slow but satisfactory progress has 
been achieved in supplying all components of our Army with the 
most modern weapons and the best of equipment. 

Like our Navy, our air force should be ready for action at the 
outset of hostilities. Modern combat aircraft cannot be impro- 
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vised. An efficient fighting airplane represents months of effort 
in design, fabrication, and testing. If the air component of our 
Army is to be efficient in war it must be well equipped and prop- 
erly manned in peace. Rapid development, frequent changes, and 
improvement in design and performance of aircraft necessitate 
frequent revisions of our concepts of the role of an alr force in 
our national defense. Marked progress in the science of flight 
and improvements in planes tend toward the rapid obsolescence of 
equipment. Hence, the procurement of satisfactory combat air- 
craft for our Army presents a continuing problem. It is this 
phase of our national defense that I wish to discuss briefly 
tonight. 

American inventive genius gave the airplane to the world. 
Scarcely a generation ago, above the sand dunes of a lonely North 
Carolina coast line, the Wright brothers conquered the air. A 
decade ago our Army trained flyer, the great Lindbergh, electri- 
fied the world by his spectacular solo flight from New York to 
Paris. About the same time two Army aviators, Maitland and 
Hegenberger, flew from California to Hawaii, while another mili- 
tary flyer, Lieutenant Maughan, crossed the continent from New 
York to San Francisco between daybreak and dusk of a single day. 
These pioneer flights gave us a vision of the future. Today, 
routine flights are made by American civilian aviators from San 
Francisco to the Orient, and regularly scheduled passenger flights 
between the United States and Europe are in immediate prospect. 

From the beginning of aviation the Army appreciated the po- 
tential value of the airplane in the military service. There are 
several veteran aviators in the Army who received their first 
fiying training from the Wright brothers and other early pioneers 
of the sky. When we entered the World War aviation was still in 
an experimental stage. Within a few short months hundreds of 
young Americans learned to fiy, and many gave their lives in 
heroic combat. While our aviators lacked nothing in skill and 
daring, their equipment left much to be desired. Hastily fab- 
ricated airplanes constituted an ever-present hazard and exacted 
a heavy toll of casualties. 

Immediately after the World War, both civil and military avia- 
tion developed slowly. Our Army had on hand a considerable 
amount of aircraft of wartime construction, and few new planes 
were purchased. In 1926, as a result of an extensive study, Con- 
gress enacted a law providing for the gradual development of our 
Army Air Corps, through the progressive purchase of new modern 
aircraft and through a steady expansion of trained personnel. 
This law authorized a maximum strength of 1,800 airplanes, the 
new aircraft to be procured through open competitive bidding. 

Soon after I came to the War Department 4 years ago I learned 
that our aircraft procurement was far short of the 1926 objective. 
Because of budgetary restrictions and for other reasons, our new 
purchases were so limited as to be barely sufficient to replace planes 
lost through accident, deterioration, and obsolescence. There was a 
feeling in some quarters that the requirements of competitive 
bidding was too restrictive; that in the still new and highly ex- 
perimental field of aviation it was necessary to make negotiated 
rather than competitive purchases. Procurement after open com- 
petitive bidding became the exception rather than the rule. 

My own belief has always been that in all Government pro- 
curement the widest possible competition should be secured. I 
recognized that this method of buying airplanes presented special 
obstacles not encountered in ordinary Government purchases. 
However, I hoped that means might be found to overcome all such 
objections. In approaching this problem the War Department was 
aided greatly by the investigations of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Re tatives. Members of that commit- 
tee were all that it was highly desirable to establish open 
competition and at the same time to take the fullest advantage of 
the latest developments in aircraft design and construction. It 
was recognized that there would be considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in writing specifications sufficiently elastic to permit us to 
take advantage of improvements as rapidly as they were perfected. 
It had been contended that strict adherence to competitive bidding 
would retard rather than stimulate development, and perhaps drive 
from the field established members of the aircraft industry. 

However, the War Department, with the complete approval of 
the Congressional Military Affairs Committee, decided on the 
strictest adherence to the rigid requirements of the act of 1926 
relative to competitive bidding. The policy was put into effect 
in 1934 and is still operative. It provides for quantity procure- 
ment of airplanes after open competitive bidding. The specifica- 
tions are based on minimum performance characteristics. Nor- 
mally the submission of a sample plane with the bid is required. 
This necessitates allowing from 8 to 12 months’ time between 
calling for bids and making the awards, thus giving manufac- 
turers ample time to design and build a sample plane. Awards 
are made on a detailed evaluation of performance characteristics. 
This places a premium on performance, assuring the Government 
of the finest available craft. 

This policy gives full rein to American inventive genius and 
engineering ability and permits the incorporation of improve- 
ments made up to the time of the opening of bids. Purchases 
are made of a thoroughly tested article of proved performance, 
not on the basis of a blue-print promise to perform. It enables 
the Government to place orders for quantity production of a 
plane which has demonstrated its worth by actual service tests. 
eee to shorten considerably the time between design and 

elivery. 

The results of this policy have been particularly gratifying. 
The response by industry has been enthusiastic. Competition 


has been keen and many improvements have resulted. It has 
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materially facilitated progress in the art of airplane design and 
construction. Performance usually exceeds expectations. It is 
reasonable to assume that no such progress would have been 
made without the stimulus of healthful competition and the 
assurance that the award would always be made to the manu- 
facturer submitting the most advanced airplane of the type de- 
sired. Instead of reducing available sources of supply it has en- 
larged them. Largely through the operation of this policy our 
procurement program has been definitely advanced, and in qual- 
ity the planes procured have set a standard well above any ever 
before attained. 

We now have on hand 927 serviceable airplanes of modern de- 
sign and structure. In addition there are under construction or 
on order 1,050 planes, many of which are nearing completion. 
Indications are that our Army Air Corps will have in use not less 
than 1,800 modern serviceable planes by January 1, 1939. This 
is the number authorized by the act of 1926. 

In 1934 aviation had made such rapid progress that it was 
thought desirable to inquire into all of its milf phases, Ac- 
cordingly a committee of persons distinguished in civil and mili- 
tary life was named to study the problem. This committee was 
headed by the Honorable Newton D. Baker, wartime Secretary of 
War. After an exhaustive study the committee made a number 
of constructive recommendations, including the proposal that our 
Army aircraft strength should be fixed at 2,320 serviceable mili- 
tary planes. Another aviation committee, headed by the late 
Honorable Clark D. Howell, in 1935 reached the same conclusion. 
Independent studies by 
firmed these findings. At the present rate of procurement, this 
strength will be reached by June 30, 1940. My present judgment 
is that this number of planes will adequately meet our defensive 
needs 


There have been great advances in aircraft development in the 
past 8 years, The strength of 2,320 planes, when attained, will 
give us an air force far more powerful than that visioned by the 
Baker committee in 1934. Our new planes possess greatly in- 
creased power, speed, endurance, maneuverability, and reliability. 
We now have training planes with speeds in excess of 200 miles 
per hour, bombing planes that are somewhat faster, and pursuit 
ships that have attained a speed of more than 300 miles per 
hour—5 miles a minute. Similar progress has been made in other 
particulars. We now can say with confidence that the airplanes 
now being delivered to the United States Army are the best and 
most highly efficient in the world. Speed, range, and ceilings have 
been greatly increased. The capacity of our large 
bombers is markedly in excess of that possessed by any other 
country. Every new American combat plane is completely 
equipped with the latest and best of armament and with sending 
and receiving radio sets of the latest design. 

Under present schedules, the Air Corps acquires approximately 
500 new planes each year. At present this is a sufficient number 
for necessary replacements and to provide a substantial increment 
toward our goal of 2,320 planes. As our strength increases, a 
larger number will be required for replacement each year, sọ 
that by continuing to buy 500 new airplanes every year we can 
stabilize our air strength at the 2,320 planes recommended by 
the Baker board. 

During the early stages of our procurement program, emphasis 
was placed on development and performance rather than on 

rice. This was necessary in order to speed up production of 

of planes in which there was a glaring deficiency. Now 
that our aircraft has reached such a high standard of efficiency 
and the total is approaching the desirable quantity we are giving 
increasing consideration to the element of cost. We are at the 
same time endeavoring to afford all legitimate enco 
to American inventive and genius and resourcefulness, As a very 
worth-while byproduct there has been a distinct advance in civil 
aviation, due in part to the development of military aircraft. 

I have stressed the aviation element of our national defense, 
not because I regard it of paramount importance. All branches 
of our defense forces are im t. If war unhappily comes 
to America we must defend ourselves on the sea, on the land, and 
in the air. A failure in any element might prove fatal. However, 
we have made more recent progress in the development of our 
air force than in any other direction. 

Four years ago we had a small and very widely scattered air 
force under a number of different commanders. Today we have 
a compact and highly efficient air force under a single command, 
It is a highly mobile force of great striking power, capable of 
speeding quickly to any threatened point. In numbers, our Army 
air force still ranks fifth or sixth among the major powers, In 

ty our personnel and planes are at least the equal of the 
world's best. In another year or two, after our plane strength 
reaches the desirable total of 2,320 we will still have fewer planes 
than some other nations. However, I am convinced that if we 
keep ahead of the world in quality we will have sufficient aircraft 
to defend successfully our homeland and our overseas territories, 

In strengthening the Air Corps of our Army we do so without 
any thought of employing it on any mission save that of defense. 
We covet no more territory, no more wealth. We seek only to keep 
the peace—peace with security. Our defense establishment is 
designed solely for the purpose of protecting our American insti- 
tutions. We hope that the day may come when we can reduce 
our expenditures for national defense. We hope that a degree of 
sanity may be attained throughout the world that will make it 
PoS for other nations to curtail their heavy armament. If 

is done, America will be very happy to participate in such a 


. 


reduction. Until this time arrives we have no alternative but to 


being called into action, are the strongest cards America has as she 


Farm Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE MISSOURI FARMER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by William Hirth, editor and publisher, in the Mis- 
souri Farmer. The article deals with the subject of the 
proposed farm bill. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[William Hirth, editor and publisher, in the Missouri Farmer] 


After a conference with President Roosevelt, the leading officers 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation issued a statement July 
28 severely criticizing the Agriculture Committees of Congress for 
their recent announcement that the enactment of major farm 
legislation would not be attempted during the remaining days of 
the present session. Since they issued their statement immedi- 
ately upon leaving the White House, it is to be assumed that it 
had the President's approval. 

Just because these committees refused to sign on the dotted 
line, the farmers of the country are given to understand where 
the responsibility will lie if they should encounter new difficulties 
during coming months. When the Supreme Court refused to put 
its O. K. on the A. A. A., the Court was pictured to farmers as a 
big bad wolf, and now Congress is put in a similar light. All 
this implies that the White House is never wrong, and that when 
the other coordinate branches of the Government do not do its 
bidding, they are acting against public interest. 

During recent weeks, the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
presented a new farm bill to the agriculture committee. This 
bill sought to create the so-called Wallace ever-normal granary 
idea, and also proposed to maintain the so-called Wallace parity 
prices out of the Federal Treasury. At a time when the admin- 
istration supposedly desires to balance the Budget, the latter 
payments could easily aggregate anywhere from a half billion to 
a billion dollars per year. Just because the committees did not 
see fit to swallow the bill, hook, line, and sinker, as they did the 
A. A. A. and the Soil Conservation Act, they are hamstrung before 
the farmers of the country. 

At first the committees were given to understand that the lead- 
ing farm organizations of the country were behind the new bill. 
Since I participated in the February conference of farm leaders at 
which it was launched, I am in position to say that this was not 
true. Neither the National Grange nor the Farmers Union en- 
dorsed it, to say nothing of numerous lesser organizations. As has 
occurred on former occasions, the National Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion was used in this instance as scenery by Secretary Wallace to 
make Congress believe the bill emanated not from him but from 
the farm organizations of the country. 

During recent weeks, as members of the House committee dis- 
covered that this bill did not represent the farm leaders outside 
of the Farm Bureau, and as they became increasingly dubious 
about its provisions, the committee finally discarded the bill and 
started work upon a bill of its own. With Congress certain to 
adjourn within a week or so, the committee had no choice except 
to let the matter go over to the next session of Congress, when 
it will be possible to devote to it the time that a measure of this 
kind requires, But in its zeal to give the farmers of the country 
to understand that the administration finds itself powerless to 
protect their interests, the Farm Bureau Federation ignores these 
practical facts. 

Among other things, the federation statement asserts that unless 
surplus control legislation is enacted, it is possible that “the larger 
crops of cotton and corn now grown seem destined to have a lower 
aggregate value than the same crops grown in the disastrous 
drought year of 1936.” Whether this will be true remains to be 


2008 


seen. So far as cotton is concerned, we have always produced a 
heavy surplus. 

With our corncribs as empty as a last year’s bird's nest, and 
after having during the recent winter witnessed the importation 
of many millions of bushels of Argentine corm and European 
oats, to say nothing of millions of pounds of canned meats from 
South America, the farmers of the Corn Belt will be deeply 
grateful if a big corn crop is produced. Regardless of the price, 
this will give them plenty of feed, which they have not had for 
3 years in succession. With a short pig crop there is little danger 
of excess pork production. 

Whatever the difficulties of plenty, they are far less tragic 
than those of scarcity. In the meantime, farmers will still have 
the benefit of the soil conservation payments which were so highly 
praised by the administration. 

Finally, it may be said that the thinking farmers of Missouri 
and the country generally are weary of subsidies out of the 
Federal Treasury, whatever their form or the pretext upon which 
they are paid. What they ask is an American price in the Ameri- 
can market. Assured of this, they will be more than willing to 
suffer whatever penalties may attach to the different surpluses. 

Farmers want consumers to treat them as they treat industry 
and labor. They do not want the already overburdened tax- 
payers to subsidize them. Until the powers that be in Washing- 
ton get this viewpoint, the farm problem will never be soundly 
settled. After repeated attempts since the Coolidge administra- 
tion, we have failed to solve this problem adequately. The agri- 
culture committees of Congress are to be commended, rather 
than censured, for having concluded to do a little thinking on 
their own hook. 


Political Contributions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE BY FRANKLYN WALTMAN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Post of June 29, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 29, 1937] 
PoLiTics AND PEOPLE 


NEW DEAL BRAND OF MORALITY IS SEEN IN DEMOCRATIC BOOK SALE TO 
CORPORATIONS 
(By Franklyn Waltman) 

This is a story of how the New Deal promotes decency in poli- 
tics, morality in American life, and respect for laws, 

Shocked by the lavish use of funds in political campaigns and 
of contributions to the war chests of candidates for the Presi- 
dency and the House and Senate, the Congress enacted what is 
known as the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Section 313 of that act reads as follows: 

“It is unlawful for any national bank, or any corporation or- 
ganized by authority of any law of Congress, to make a contribu- 
tion in connection with any election to any political office, or for 
any corporation whatever to make a contribution in connection 
with any election at which Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors or a Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, Co: are to be voted for, or for 
any candidate, political committee or other person to accept or 
receive any contribution prohibited by this section. Every cor- 
poration which makes any contribution in violation of this section 
shall be fined not more than $5,000; and every officer or director 
of any corporation who consents to any contribution by the cor- 
poration in violation of this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 year or both.” 

Unlike some parts of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act that 
section seems to be clear and unequivocal. At all events, the 
spirit of the section and the intention of Co: are crystal clear. 


The section was to stand as a prohibition of corporations giving 
any financial help to political parties. 

The Democratic National Committee is the governing body of 
the Democratic Party nationally. Its function is to elect Demo- 
crats to the Presidency, the Vice Presidency, and the House and 
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Senate. During 1936 the committee disbursed $5,030,848 for these 
Sag pegs , going into the red to the amount of $620,000 at the end 
e year. 

One of the schemes adopted by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to raise funds was the publication of a voluminous and 
fancy Democratic national convention book. The committee re- 
ceived for advertising space in this book $385,525, virtually all of 
which came from corporations. During the year the committee 
received $481,487 from sales of the book, the bulk of which prob- 
ably came from party workers and interested individuals. 

At the time the sale of advertising in this book to corporations, 
many of which were doing business with the Government or had 
received favors in one form or another from the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, was criticized as a violation of the spirit of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. It was defended on the ground that the con- 
vention book was having an enormous circulation and that the 
money spent by advertisers would be as fruitful—it was not ex- 
actly specified in what way—as any money spent for advertising. 
At all events, the protests were put down as the usual campaign 
screams of indignation and the Senate Campaign Investigating 
Committee dodged the issue. 

Our narrative moves on. Last January the late W. Forbes Mor- 
gan, then treasurer of the Democratic National Committee, in out- 
lining plans for paying off the committee's debt and raising funds 
for future contests—an undertaking of $10,000,000, he described 
it—revealed that the committee had on hand 1,500 of a 2,500 
de luxe issue of the convention book. These, he explained, had 
been autographed by the President, and because of that fact would 
be offered for sale at $250 each through an outside agency, the 
committee netting $150 on each book sold. There was no sugges- 
tion that these books would be offered to corporations. 

When the national committee on June 1 filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives an accounting of its receipts and 
expenditures for this year it developed that more than 1,000 of the 
convention books autographed by President Roosevelt had been 
sold—and chiefly to 175 corporations. 

The list included public utilities under Federal regulation, radio 
stations dependent for their very existence on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, contractors, voting-machine companies, 
cement and steel manufacturers, housing equipment manufac- 
turers, breweries, oil companies—indeed, all types of corporate 
enterprise. Some bought just ome book, others a number. Beth- 
lehem Steel, which does business with the Federal Government, for 
instance, in two installments paid $7,500, avowedly for 30 of the 
books. We wonder that Bethlehem Steel wants with 30 Demo- 
cratic convention books autographed by the President. 

When this list was made public the impression prevailed that 
American, corporations suddenly had become book and autograph 
collectors—were beseeching the national committee for such col- 
lectors’ gems. But yesterday disillusionment came. Representa- 
tive J. WIII. TAYLOR, of Tennessee, Republican, told the House 
how a salesman for the committee’s agent arrived in towns in 
his State, gathered together business concerns doing business 
with the Government, flourished his credentials, and then pro- 
ceeded to allot to each, at $250 apiece, a quota of convention 
books. It seems the advertising agency is working under a con- 
tract and that actually the books are purchased from the agency, 
which takes a cut of $100 for each book sold. 

If these convention books have any value whatever, it is be- 
cause they are autographed by the President. What has he to 
say regarding such commercialization of his signature? No 
so far, but on his behalf White House Stephen T. Early 
several weeks ago asserted that the late Mr. Morgan asked the 
President to “sign blank sheets, telling him if they were auto- 
graphed the committee could sell the books to individuals and 
faise a sum to go toward erasing the party deficit.” He added 
CE a Te OIA ee mers ANA EEAS Se All WE STOW 
ab out * 

The conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Early's statement is that 
Mr. Morgan, a relative of the White House family, deceived the 
President. Mr. Morgan is now dead, but his political chief, Jim 
Farley, remains chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
Mr. Farley has expressed no indignation. He has not moved to 
abrogate the contract with the agency selling the book. He has 
not, as far as is known, returned any of the money paid for the 
books by the 175 corporations. Indeed, it appears the “salesmen” 
are still active. 

Mr. Roosevelt has not denounced the deal. He has been content, 
apparently, to let subordinates deceive him and use his written 
signature to get money out of corporations in violation of the 
spirit if not the exact letter, of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Is it any wonder then that “economic royalists” snort and the 
general public remains indifferent and apathetic when Mr. Roose- 
velt piously expresses to Congress “a feeling of indignation” over 
wealthy taxpayers using “clever little schemes” to avoid paying 
their just share of taxes; that he believes “in this immediate 
problem the decency of American morals is involved”; and that we 
hear too often from lawyers, as well as from their clients, the 
sentiment “it is all right to do it if you can get away with it.” Is 
not this convention book story the type of example which, in the 
e oe words, “breeds efforts by other people to dodge other 
laws” 
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Sale of Political Campaign Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22), 
1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
New York Daily News of August 7, 1937, entitled “Both 
Sides Paid Same Man for Campaign Books.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Dally News of Aug. 7, 1937 
Born Sms Pam SAME MAN ron CAMPAIGN BOOKS 
(By John O'Donnell and Doris Fleeson) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6—The storm and fury over the sale 
of sucker campaign books to the fat cats of and finance 
wound up in a rousing belly laugh today—with both Democratic 
and Republican heavy thinkers on the receiving end of the guffaws. 

Leaders of both parties admitted today to the House that they 
had engaged the services of one John B. 50-50“ Gallagher, New 
York and Philadelphia publisher, to take over the chore of putting 
the heavy arm on corporations and wealthy individuals. 

BOTH PARTIES PAID 

Both parties, it now appears, gave Brother Gallagher his 50-50 
cut on tions and advertisements. In short, both Jim 
Farley’s master minds in the Democratic national headquarters 
and the backers of Alf M. Landon at the G. O. P. Cleveland conven- 
tion agreed that Publisher her was the one person who had 
the greatest ability to attract the political sucker trade, regardless 
of party. The Farley and Landon camps agreed that their future 
depended upon enough well-heeled individuals curling up with a 
good book, preferably a de luxe edition of their respective conven- 
tion volumes. from there it was only a step toward figuring 
that it would be even more helpful if the same well-heeled indi- 
viduals signed up for bales of the convention literary output for 


distribution to their friends 

À was made for the Democrats by 
the late treasurer of their national committee, Forbes On 
the 50-50 basis, Mr. Gallagher grossed around $700,000 on the deal, 
but his overhead—high- salesmen, etc., who came in for 
their heavy commission bite—sliced this down to somewhere under 
a quarter of a million. 

G. O. P. PACT SIMILAR 


The Republicans appealed to Mr. Gallagher in behalf of their 
book at the same time, and the committee that raised the hard 
cash to pay for the whoop-de-doo in Cleveland, which ended with 
the crowning of Kansas Alf, kicked in with the same guaranty. 

The Republican arrangements with Mr. were under 
the control of former Congressman Chester C. Bolton, of Ohio. 
Unfortunately for Mr. 8 e pp gen Hoor lacked 
lite: , or something, -pressure boys were 
maie t to netic the suckers and melt sales resistance as easily 
as they did with the literary output of Mr. James Farley, Mr. 
Charles Michaelson, and the other Democratic literati. Also, when 
it came to the de luxe editions, the Republicans had nothing to 
match the Democratic $250 number, embellished with that effec- 
tive one-line contribution from the President—the authentic sig- 
nature, “Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

It was the discovery that Mr. “50-50” Gallagher had been work- 
ing both the Democratic and Republican sides of the streets in a 
worthy effort to bring campaign literature within reach of all 
that caused the broad grin in the Capital. 

SNELL STARTED UPROAR 


Only a fortnight ago G. O. P. House Leader SNELL, in a burst of 
honest indignation, called upon Congress and the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office to prove this nefarious custom of skinning fat cats with 
a fountain pen and a subscription blank. The cheesemaker of 
Potsdam at that time did not know that Mr. er had doubled 
in brass for the cash and literary glory of the G. O. P. But there is 
sneaking suspicion word of it had reached the shrewd Yankee ears 
of New Deal Attorney General Homer 

Mr. SNELL wrote indignantly to the Attorney General. Yesterday 
the Attorney General advised Mr. SNELL that the Department of 
Justice had considerable information, wished to investigate it thor- 
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oughly, and would be most charmed if Mr. SNELL would add to 
evidence already on hand. 

The Democratic House Rules Committee with suspicious eager- 
ness announced its intention to inquire into the Snell charges of 
irregularities of the sale of cam books. Now comes the reve- 
lation that both outfits retained Mr. “50-50” 


Antilynching Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 7 (legislative day of Thursday, July 22); 
1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BRISTOL (VA.) HERALD-COURIER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier on the atti- 
tude of southern newspapers toward the antilynching bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier] 
SOUTHERN PRESS ON LYNCH LAW 


A few years ago, few if any southern newspapers favored a 
Federal antilynching law. Southern newspapers opposed such 
legislation on the ground that it would infringe the rights of the 
States. But the newspapers were honest and sincere in their 


position. They deplored mob lawlessness as strongly as any of | 
their northern colleagues, and, while opposing Federal legisla- . 


tion on the subject, they called upon the States to set their 
faces sternly against the mob and stamp out the evil of lynching. 
Today, many if not most of the southern newspapers advocate 


a Federal antilynching law because they have despaired of the , 


suppression of mob lawlessness by the States. 

It is significant that newspapers of a State that apparently 
has suppressed the mob have joined other southern newspapers 
in support of the Federal antilynching bill which has 


the House and is now before the Senate. Lynching is almost 


exclusively a southern problem. Virginia is a Southern State, 
and the newspapers of Virginia are interested in wiping out an 
evil that is a disgrace to the South. 


Housing Bill Should Be Enacted This Session— 
Will Benefit Building Trades, Fifty Allied In- 
dustries, Millions of People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 9, 1937 
RURAL SLUMS AND CITY SLUMS 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be of record as 
favoring the Wagner-Steagall housing bill. Mr. HANCOCK 
of North Carolina also has a very good bill and has done 
much active work for the principle of better housing. So 
haye many others. I believe these bills are essential to the 
welfare of this Nation and that we should adopt a housing 
bill this session. 

I have made a particular study of housing. Rural hous- 
ing in my own State of Texas is terrible and should be 
greatly improved. People talk of slums in the city, but 
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there are rural slums, too. There are insanitary and un- 
healthy houses in cities but plenty of the same kind in the 
country. 

BIG CITY HOUSING—EVERY CITY HAS THOUSANDS OF BAD HOUSES 

In my inspections I have made a deliberate study of sev- 
eral big cities. One of them is my own city, San Antonio, 
Tex., where there is an exceptionally large slum area. When 
I was a youngster I had heard about the slums in the big 
cities. I did not thoroughly realize until a few years ago 
that I lived in a big city and that there were slums there. 
The housing in my city in the slum areas is as bad as any 
in the United States of America. 

Among the other big cities I have studied are Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York City, Newark, Boston, Chicago, and 
many others. There are literally entire sections of cities that 
should be torn out. After, new housing should be constructed 
on entirely new plans with the idea of air, light, sanitation, 
comfort, beauty, and health. 

EXTENSIVE NATIONAL HOUSING CAMPAIGN SHOULD BE PROVIDED 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of a good housing bill will benefit 
the building trades and put hundreds of thousands to work. 
Not only that; it will benefit some 50 or more allied indus- 
tries. 

But I do not Icok at it from a viewpoint alone of benefit- 
ting the building trades, but it is also essential that peo- 
ple should have decent houses in which to live. I will 
do everything in my power for the passage of a housing bill 
which will provide for an extensive national housing cam- 
paign, 


Gigantic Salaries Paid Executives—Low Wages for 
Employees. Why Not Minimum Standards of De- 
cent Living? Hill Gets $250,000 Per Year; Em- 
ployees $15 Per Week! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1937 
HILL GETS $250,000 PER YEAR; EMPLOYEES $15.86 A WEEK 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, while we are discussing 
minimum wages, we might discuss some of the wages of 
executive officers of corporations. For that reason I have ac- 
cumulated figures from official salaries as taken from the 
Securities Exchange Commission, Also, information from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The comparisons are somewhat astonishing. Let us take, 
for instance, the salaries of three men, Messrs. Hill, Hahn, 
Neiley, executives of the American Tobacco Co.—they 
amount to something like $500,000 per annum. Mr. George 
W. Hill, head of the American Tobacco Co., receives $246,173. 
The average wage paid in that industry is something like 
$15.86. I think we will agree that there is some difference in 
the wages. 

Look also at the telephone-company comparisons, They 
are very interesting. 

Presenting these figures, I think we should take into con- 
sideration that most of the figures here submitted will 
not be affected by the minimum-wage laws at all. Nearly 
all of these industries are big, well organized, and pay com- 
paratively better wages than others. 

MILLIONS LIVE FAR BELOW DECENT STANDARDS 

Think then of the millions of Americans whose incomes are 
literally far below a decent living standard, where, for in- 
stance, I have investigated and found wages as low as 4 cents 
an hour; where girls work 60 hours a week for $2.40; where 
other wages in various industries run from $5, $6, $8, $9, and 
$10 per week. These latter low wages are often paid in 
occupations which require skill and intelligence, and are 
hazardous as well. 


The minimum-wage bill as suggested is extremely con- 
servative, and is not a minimum-wage bill but a maximum- 
wage bill—for the theory is that the board could not set 
wages above $16 per week. It is not a maximum-hours bill 
but a minimum-hours bill—the theory again being that the 
board could not fix the hours less than 40 hours a week. 

THREE SUGAR “BIG SHOTS”, $172,000; EMPLOYEES, $20.15 

Some of the corporations who do the greatest weeping over 
asking protective laws of Congress have the least to talk 
about. For instance, look at the figures on the American 
Sugar Refining Co., where the average wage in the industry 
is $20.15. It shows, however, that in this one company the 
Salaries of three executives are $77,000, $60,000, and $35,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to high salaries. I believe 
that people should be allowed to make money. But I also 
believe that there should be a minimum standard of decency; 
and if big salaries can be paid like those which I attach, 
certainly wages can be paid, especially in industrial occupa- 
tions, many of which are hazardous, of a small pittance 
guaranteeing a minimum standard which is still far below 
what any human being ought to have. 

When the bill comes to the floor and it is not amended 
into an unworkable law, I shall vote for it. I favor the 
principle of minimum wages and maximum hours. 

The figures which I give are as follows: 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


ARTICLE SUMMARIZING THE MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article summarizing the major accomplishments of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps during the 4% years of its existence. 
I make this request because of the widespread public interest 
in the accomplishments of the C. C. C. I make the request 
also because of my own interest in the development of this 
governmental activity. 

I was one of the members of the original committee which 
drew up and sponsored the legislation creating the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and also I was one of those who during 
the present session of Congress attempted to make the corps 
a permanent governmental institution. It has been my privi- 
lege to inspect scores of the camps and to study at first hand 
the work being done in them. That which has been accom- 
plished has surpassed even the anticipation of the most en- 
thusiastic supporters at the time of the commencement of 
this work. The corps has made for conservation both of men 
and of nature’s resources. It has developed leadership and 
has removed hopelessness from the lives of thousands of 
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youths. The renewed faith which it has engendered in the 
souls of the underprivileged of our land will redound to the 
benefit not only of those persons but also of the whole coun- 
try. I, for one, am proud of the record which has been made. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAM 
(April 1933 to July 1, 1937) 


The Civilian Conservation Corps began the new 1938 fiscal year 
on July 30 under new enabling legislation extending the life of 
the organization for 3 years and setting the maximum enrolled 
strength at 315,000, including 300,000 juniors (young men between 
the ages of 17 and 23, inclusive) and war veterans, 10,000 Indians, 
and 5,000 residents of Hawaii, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. The action of Congress in passing new C. C. C. 
legislation and in appropriating $350,000,000 to finance operation 
of the corps over the current fiscal year was based upon the 
C. C. C.'s record of accomplishments in the fields of conservation 
and youth rehabilitation and employment during its first 4% years 
of operation, which ended on June 30. 

Analysis of this record discloses that during the period from 
April 5, 1933, when the corps was launched, to July 1 of the cur- 
rent year, the C. C. C. organization afforded employment directly 
to approximately 2,000,000 persons, launched and advanced a con- 
structive, Nation-wide program for the conservation of the coun- 
try’s natural resources of timber and soil. stimulated business 
recovery through the purchase of close to $900,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs, wearing apparel, automative equipment, and other sup- 
plies, and improved the employability, health, and moral of hun- 
dreds of thousands of youngsters who otherwise would have been 
idle. As a relief agency, the corps aided enrollees to contribute 
more than $400,000,000 to the support of needy dependents, most 
of whom had been on public relief rolls when their sons entered 
the C. C. C. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps program was initiated on 
March 20, 1933, when President Roosevelt sent to Congress a mes- 
sage urging the adoption of legislation under which a vast army 
of idle young men would be put to work in the Nation's forests, 
parks, and fields upon projects of definite, worth-while value to 
the country. Congress responded by passing enabling legislation 
on March 31, 1933, and the President signed the bill the same day. 
On April 5, by Executive order, the office of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work was created and four departments—wWar, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and Labor—were directed to cooperate with the Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work in putting the C. C. C. program 
into effect. 

The objectives of the new program were twofold: First, to pro- 
vide employment and opportunity for idle young men whose 
families were in need of financial aid; second, to conserve and 
improve the Nation's great fund of natural resources, especially 
timbered lands, and to protect topsoil in agricultural areas. The 
men themselves were to be drawn from every county in the United 
States where idle young men were in need of work. The workshop 
where these youngsters were to be employed was to be the Nations 
500,000,000 acres of timbered lands, as well as large farm areas. 

As a first move to translate the new legislation into action, 
Director Fechner and the four cooperating departments arranged 
to establish a great Nation-wide chain of outdoor camps in the 
Nation's forests and parks. As these were being established, relief 
officials in every State, under the supervision of the Department 
of Labor, began the selection of young men and the War Depart- 
ment began the task of enrolling these men, equipping them, and 
preparing them for their life in the woods. Simultaneously the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
began laying out work projects so that the new enrollees could be 
put to work without delay. 

The organization of the C. C. C. program went forward rapidly, 
and by early July a total of 1,468 camps had been established and 
300,000 men, 25,000 of them war veterans, had been put to work. 
In 1935 the enrolled strength of the corps was increased to 506,000, 
exclusive of 13,000 Indians and Territorials, and the number 
of camps to 2,652. As business conditions have improved and 
work opportunities for young men have increased, the strength 
of the corps has gradually been reduced until at the present 
time there are approximately 300,000 men at work, exclusive of 
Indians and Territorials, and 1,848 camps in operation. During 
the first 2 years, unmarried young men between 18 and 25 were 
eligible. Later the age eligibility regulations were changed to 17 to 
28. Under the new legislation unmarried young men between the 
ages of 17 and 23, who are unemployed and in need of employment 
are eligible. About 8 percent of the total enrollment has been and 
2 is war veterans. The basic cash allowance paid an enrollee 

A majority of the C. C. C. camps have been and still are lo- 
cated on forest lands. The balance are divided largely between 
park improvement and development work and erosion control. 
Camps have been operated in every State of the Union and men 
have been sent to the camps from every county. A recent 
check-up disclosed that 56 percent of the counties of the United 
States have had or now have C. C. C. camps located within their 
boundaries. These counties represent 65 percent of the total area 
of the United States. 

The results achieved through the operation of the C. C. C. 

themselves under five major hi These are: 


camps group . 
(1) Benefits to young men; (2) men given employment; (3) work 
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accomplishments; (4) stimulus given to industrial and business 
recovery; (5) social values. 


BENEFITS TO YOUNG MEN 


In the opinion of Robert Fechner, director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the C. C. C.'s greatest contribution to the Na- 
tion’s welfare is found in the aid which it has rendered youth 
during a trying economic period. The records show that to date 
employment has been given to slightly in excess of 1,700,000 young 
men. Entering the corps uncertain, enced, often dis- 
couraged through inability to find private employment, and in 
many instances undernourished, these youngsters have had a new 
life unfolded before them. 

In their new outdoor environment they have been supplied with 
wholesome food, comfortable clothing, medical and dental atten- 
tion, competent leadership, and opportunity to learn how to make 
themselves more employable and more useful and more active 
citizens. The camps have afforded them ty to live un- 
der conditions which have improved their health and built up 
their morale. The young enrollees have learned not only how to 
work but to do a full day’s work. They have been enthused with 
ambition to get ahead and make a place for themselves in the 
world. The camp life has taught the boys self-discipline, habits 
pod ns hygiene, self-reliance, and ability to take care of them- 
selves. 

The War Department, which is charged with caring for the 
health of the enrollees, stated in a report to Director Fechner: 

“That the outdoor life, wholesome food, healthful work, and 
regular habits incident to C. C. C. service have been physically 
beneficial is attested not only by the obviously improved morale, 
vigor, and physique of the enrollees, but is demonstrated more 
concretely by a record of their early gains in body weight. At 
the beginning of the year a check was made on a random sample 
of some 500 new enrollees in each corps area, and the changes 
in weight reported for a 2-month period. The 4,123 men tested 
showed an average gain in weight of 6.04 pounds at the end of 
their second month in the corps. Approximately 60 percent of 
this gain occurred during the first month.” 

Mental development of enrollees has closely paralleled physical 
development. As the enrollees’ bodies become more vigorous and 
healthy, their minds become keener. Educational activities have 
been built around the needs, abilities, and interest of the young 
men. Every effort is made to persuade illiterates to attend classes 
and to date more than 50,000 enrollees have been taught to read 
and write. Since 1933 more than 500,000 enrollees have become 
better grounded in grade-school subjects. Another 200,000 have 
studied high-school subjects, and 50,000 have pursued college 
courses. Approximately 1,000,000 enrollees have received instruc- 
tion on the job and more than 400,000 have left the camps prior 
to the expiration of their terms of enrollment to accept private 
employment. Summing up the benefits that have accrued to en- 
rollees, the War Department recently wrote Director Fechner: 

“It is apparent that the results so far achieved in the field of 
citizenship have been notable. More than one and one-half mil- 


lion men and boys have been improved physically, mentally, and 


in character. They have learned to live together harmoniously 
and to work in cooperation with others. They have formed habits 
of neatness, orderliness, and thoroughness. They have become 
imbued with higher ideals and with ambition to improve their 
station in life. In a word, they have become better and more use- 
ful citizens.” 

In a recent report to the Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Department of Labor stated: 

“The most dramatic accomplishments of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps to selecting agents and to the parents of the enrollees 
is undoubtedly the contrast between the uncertain, inexperienced 
youths who leave their homes to begin work in C. C. C. camps and 
the physically sturdy, self-reliant young men who return after a 
year or more in camp, equipped with a background of work experi- 
ence and personal advancement. 

“To an increasing extent the corps has proved its usefulness in 
breaking the vicious circle which arises from the fact that youths 
just out of school are unable to obtain jobs without experience and 
are unable to get experience without jobs. The C. C. C. camps are, 
in most instances, providing the first work experience for young 
men who have been unable to find any remunerative employment 
since leaving school.” 

MEN GIVEN EMPLOYMENT 
Total employment furnished by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
program through July 31, 1937, approached 2,000,000 men. The 

great majority of this group have been young men with dependent 
families. The records show that approximately 1,700,000 goung 
men, most of them in their teens, 154,000 war veterans, 40,000 In 
dians, and 10,000 territorials have worked as enrolled men in the 
camps. Approximately 195,000 additional persons have been given 
employment for varying lengths of time as Reserve officers, work 
supervisors, and other technical personnel on the camp supervisory 
force, as educational advisers, carpenters, and other skilled and 
unskilled workmen and as employees engaged in administrative, 
clerical, fiscal, and professional duties. From the beginning of the 
program through June 30, 1937, cash allowances earned by enrollees 
amounted to approximately $527,060,000. Of this sum it is esti- 
mated that dependents of the enrollees have received close to 
$420,000,000. Dependents aided through money sent home by en- 
rollees exceed 6,000,000. The total amount retained directly by 
pep eper for their personal use is estimated at approximately 
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WORK ACCO: 


As a work agency, the Civilian Conservation Corps has vitalized 
public interest in the needs of conservation and advanced a coun- 
try-wide conservation program that is adding substantially to the 
Nation’s natural-resources wealth. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the country a determined effort is now under way on a 
broad front to conserve our natural resources and to restore to 
productivity and usefulmess huge areas of devastated timbered 
lands and large acreages of depleted agricultural and grazing lands. 
The energies of the young men sent to the camps have been 
directed toward a wide variety of work projects. More than 150 
major types of work are carried on. In general, these may be 
classified as follows: 

(1) Forest culture; (2) forest protection; (3) erosion control; 
(4) flood control, irrigation, and drainage; (5) transportation im- 
provements; (6) structural improvements; (7) range development; 
(8) wildlife; (9)landscape and recreation. 

The reports from the camps show that the corps has aided in 
the reforestation of denuded forest lands, in the protection and 
improvement of watersheds, in the improvement of National and 
State forests and parks, and in the development of new recrea- 
tional areas in the vicinities of large centers of population. They 
have strengthened the defenses of the Nation's forests and parks 
against forest fires, the attacks of forest diseases such as the highly 
destructive white-pine blister rust, and the inroads of forest 
insects such as the bark beetle and the gypsy moth, rodents, and 
other forest pests. They have aided farmers in the control of soil 
erosion over 5,000,000 acres of land. Erosion-control activities 
have included the construction of check dams, erosion-control 
structures, planting of trees and other vegetation in gullies, and 
the construction of diversion ditches and outlet structures. En- 
Tollees have planted an average of more than a million trees per 
working day. Altogether the C. C. C. has planted in excess of a 
billion trees for reforestation purposes and millions of other trees 
for erosion control. Through tree-nursery development and ex- 
tensive seed gathering, the C. C. C. has laid the foundation for 
the conduct of a long-range tree-planting program which would 
impna the planting of in the neighborhood of 500,000,000 trees 
arnually. 

Through April 30, 1937, the C. C. C. had completed the following 
major work items: 

1. A total of 3,800,000 man-days spent fighting forest fires, thus 
saving millions of dollars’ worth of valuable timberland in forests 
and parks. 

2. The construction of more than 54,000 miles of telephone lines, 
the erection of more than 3,000 fire towers and observation towers, 
the construction of 104,000 miles of roads and trails—all for the 
purpose of speeding up the reporting of fires and the rushing of 
men and equipment to the blazes before they get out of control. 

3. The conduct of insect and disease control campaigns over 
14,000,000 acres of woodlands—a measure designed to reduce as 
3 as possible the huge annual losses caused by these forest 

es. 

4. The planting of 1,060,000 trees for the purpose of reforesting 
waste 


areas. 

5. The construction of 3,144,000 check dams to control soil 

on. 

6. Completion of flood-control works on the Winooski River that 
averted millions of dollars’ worth of damage in Vermont during the 
disastrous eastern floods of last spring. 

7. The opening up of hundreds of thousands of acres of new State 
park lands for recreational use and the improvement and expansion 
of existing recreational facilities in our national and State forests 
and our national parks, 

At the time the C. C. C. was 


Other work completed includes: 
Number of buildings constructed (16 major 


„r 40, 000 
Miles of firebreaks completed ae 54, 200 
Acres of forest stand improvement completed SMIDA 2, 620, 000 
Acres covered in rodent control.------------------ 25, 000, 000 
Man-days of fire prevention and fire presupres- 

Sion completed ac a a ae ee 726. 000 

Number of foot, horse, stock, and vehicle bridges 

YOUR I A Rees eke ree ane am ete eee pee EEE 40, 000 
Number of large dams built 4. 000 
Rods of fences and guard rals 8, 630, 000 
Miles of roadside and trailside fire-hazard reduc- 

GGT | COOI DI See r r AA 57, 000 


Acres of timber estimating completed 29, 200, 000 


Not the least of the accomplishments of the C. C. C. program 
is the impulse which it has given to the conservation movement, 

The more than a million and a half young men, who have been 
at work for 4 years in forests, parks, and fields, have developed 
an appreciation for the needs of conservation. As they leave the 
camps and return to their homes or go into business, industry, 
or Í each one carries with him some lessons of conser- 
vation, learned through his work in the woods and fields. These 
men now appreciate the waste of resources which has been taking 
place in this country, and they know what is needed to be done 
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to stop it. America has become more conservation conscious, 
thanks to the C. C. O. 


STIMULUS GIVEN TO INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS RECOVERY 


During the first 51 months the corps was in operation total 
obligations for all purposes were in excess of $1,995,000,000. Of 
this sum, more than $826,000,000 was obligated for supplies, mate- 
rials, services, lands, equipment needed in the operation of the 
corps. More than $%770,000,000 was obligated for salaries and 
Wages to enrollees and all other employees. 

Virtually every industry engaged in the production, processing, 
or distribution of staple supplies, materials, equipment, or services 
has benefited directly or indirectly from the orders for supplies 
that have been contracted for each year by corps officials. While 
consumers’ goods industries have received the bulk of the orders, 
more than 45,000 trucks, thousands of tractors, graders, and bull- 
dozers and considerable quantities of other heavy and specialized 
equipment have been purchased from the automotive industry 
and from manufacturers of durable goods. 

Large orders have gone to manufacturers of soaps, tooth pastes, 
razors, tableware, cooking equipment, shoes, boots, and scores of 
other articles needed in the conduct of an organization which 
each day fed, clothed, and looked after the welfare of from 
300,000 to 500,000 persons, 

Among industries benefiting by these purchases were: The food 
industry, which received in excess of $225,200,000; the textile 
and clothing industries, which received nearly $198,000,000; the 
lumber and allied construction material industries and building 
trades, which have received approximately $80,000,000; and the 
transportation industry (principally railroads), which received 
approximately $87,000,000 for the transportation of men and 
supplies. 

SOCIAL VALUES 


In addition to improving the average general level of health and 
“employability of more than a million and a half youths, the C. C. C. 
has helped to reduce juvenile delinquency. On this subject Justin 
Miller, then chairman of the Attorney General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Crime, stated on December 14, 1936: 

“Any economic or social measure deals not with an isolated fac- 
tor but with a variety of interrelated conditions; it attempts to 
pull here and tug there at the tangled skein of social problems. 
The C. C. C. has been so often discussed as an economic measure 
that its wider social value is sometimes overlooked. This organi- 
zation was created to meet an economic emergency. But its in- 
tended purpose is no more important than the accompanying by- 
products. It has fashioned weapons with which to make an effec- 
tive attack on many of the social conditions which may be crime- 
conditioning. 

“A multiplicity of factors are commonly cited as the causes of 
crime and delinquency. These may fairly be divided into three 
groups—those arising from the physical environment of the delin- 
quent, from his contact with his family, and from his own per- 
sonality and status in society. In the first instance it has been 
found that the environmental background of delinquents and 
criminals is in most cases unwholesome. A typical delinquent 
history paints a picture of a neighborhood full of corrupting in- 
fluences and lacking in recreational facilities—often a slum district 
where overcrowding, lack of ventilation, and cleanliness are preva- 
lent. A simple knowledge of the aim of the C. C. C., the conserva- 
tion of both the human and natural resources of the country, is 
enough to suggest what the organization does to oppose these 
conditions. Instead of the surroundings pictured above, the camps 
offer a clean, wholesome environment, free from corrupting in- 
fluences. The outdoor life provides few of the conflicts of a crowded 
city. As about 54 percent of the C. C. C. enrollees are from urban 
districts, this change of environment is widely beneficial. 

“The crime-conditioning factors in family life are of three 
kinds: The relationship of the parents to society, to each other, 
and to the child. The Civilian Conservation Corps accepts only 
those boys whose families are on relief, that is to say, whose 
economic relation to society is at its worst. Even if this con- 
dition is due solely to misfortune, the atmosphere it engenders 
is unhealthy. The removal of boys at an impressionable age 
is desirable, even though the other causes of friction in family 
life are not present. If such further conditions as divorce or 
separation, lack of parental discipline, laziness, or drunkenness 
appear, the influence of the family is doubly detrimental. 

“The most important factors leading to delinquency are those 
to be found in the individual himself. What does the C. C. C. 


do to combat them? 

“Poor physical health in youth is rec to be an extremely 
important factor. The C. C. C. has given it particular attention. 
For those in need of medical or dental care the corps is served 
by the officers of the Army Medical Corps, as well as 1,966 addi- 
tional doctors. The Surgeon General of the War Department 
reports that the C. C. C. death rate is lower than that among 
men of similar age groups throughout the United States. The 
benefits of the outdoor work, regular hours, and healthy, scien- 
tifically balanced meals cannot, of course, be measured. But 
it is significant that 4,123 enrollees, chosen at random, showed 
an average gain in weight of 6.04 pounds at the end of their 
first 2 months. As well as present health standards, future ones 
are safeguarded by extensive instruction in hygiene. 

“The C. C. C. replaces the unhealthy recreational pursuits of the 
clties—gambling, drinking, immoral movies, ete.—with organized 
programi to suit any taste. The figures show their popularity. 

June 1936, 30,000 were enrolled in arts and crafts groups, 12,000 
in dramatic groups, and 35,000 in musical organizations. Athletic 
competitions are encouraged, and talent of any kind is fostered. 
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“Is this attack on the foundations of crime effective? The 
results cannot be measured satisfactorily. However, in many parts 
of the country the credit for the decreasing volume of crime is 
being accorded the organization. The Star-Herald of Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., quoted H. W. Jespenson, superintendent of the Nebraska 
Reformatory for Men, as saying that the creation of the C. C. C. 
has been responsible for a 25-percent decrease since 1933 in the 
number of inmates in the reformatory. Maj. R. M. Youell, super- 
intendent of the Virginia State Penitentiary, attributes to the ex- 
istence of the C. C. C. a drop of 156 in 9 months in the number of 
new commitments. 

“Such statements should contribute to a wider knowledge not 
only of the present value of the C. C. C. but of its possibilities as 
an agent operating over a wide field of social reform.” 
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ADDRESS OF HON. FREDERICK STEIWER, OF OREGON 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert an address in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

During the hearings on Senate bill 1392 and on the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute therefor, the claim 
was often made that the bill was anticonstitutional or that 
it contravened the spirit of the Constitution, and such 
phrases. I became persuaded that the bill was in fact and 
in law unconstitutional and had intended to debate that 
proposition. I have not prepared an address on the subject, 
but one of my colleagues has done so, and I concur in 
his opinion. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on this subject which 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sterwer] had prepared for 
delivery to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, the proponents of the pending substitute Court 
bill have contended that the proposal is constitutional. This con- 
tention is supported by the assertion that Congress has the un- 
doubted power to increase the size of the Supreme Court. This 
assertion is not denied. Mere increase in the number of Justices 
is not the basis for the arguments which follow. It is not mere 
increase in the number of Justices but the scheme for the appoint- 
ment of the additional Justice as authorized in the substitute bill 
that raises the constitutional question. I shall seek to demon- 
strate that in the most real sense the proposal is clearly unconsti- 
tutional and in my opinion resort to the methods by which it 
proposes to control the opinions of the judiciary is bound in the 
long run to destroy the Constitution itself. Consideration of this 
substitute bill suggests two major questions: 

1, Does the bill contain an unconstitutional delegation of power 
to the President and to certain Justices of the Supreme Court to 
determine the size of the Court? 

2. Does the substitute bill destroy the independence of the judi- 
cial branch of the Government and result in unconstitutional coer- 
cion of the Justices of the Supreme Court? 

In substance each of these questions involves the same funda- 
mental issue, namely, whether the basic separation of powers 
among the legislative, executive, and Judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment shall be destroyed. It is probably to inter- 
polate that this separation of powers is not merely “a matter of 
convenience or of governmental mechanism.” Its object is vital. 
Its purpose is to preclude a commingling in the same hands of 
essentially different powers of the Government. To preserve the 
separation of powers, the Constitution by clearest implication for- 
bids usurpation by one branch of the Government of the powers 
conferred upon another, and forbids the delegation of power con- 
ferred upon one branch of Government to either of the other two 
coordinate branches. 

I now invite attention to the first question: Whether the sub- 
stitute bill as now written constitutes an unlawful delegation of 
legislative power to the President and to certain Justices of the 
Supreme Court. In considering this question it must be remem- 
bered that the Constitution does not give to the Congress express 
authority to fix or alter the size of the Supreme Court. The Con- 
sitution merely provides that judicial power shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as Congress may 
establish. It is by implication only that the Congress has au- 


thority to fix the size of the Court. Under this implied power 
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and under a fairly clear justification of necessity, Congress has 
in the past assumed the power to prescribe the number of Jus- 
tices. I do not question that assumption of power. In order to 
set up the Government contemplated by the Constitution it was 
necessary that some agency exercise the power to establish the 
Court and such power legitimately belongs to the Congress. In 
conceding that has such power it does not follow, how- 
ever, that the authority can be exercised without limitation. Im- 
plied powers like express powers are subject to the limitations 
of the Constitution. The exercise of such powers is restricted by 
both express limitations and certain implied limitations in the 
Constitution. While Congress has the power to alter and to fix 
the size of the Supreme Court, it cannot delegate that power 
either to the President or to members of the Court. This funda- 
mental rule is vital to the integrity and maintenance of the 
American constitutional system of government. 

Let us now examine the substitute bill. It provides that the 
Supreme Court shall consist of a Chief Justice and eight Asso- 
ciate Justices. Is this to be the size of the Court? Obviously 
the answer is no for the bill further provides that the number 
of Justices “may be increased” by the appointment of additional 
Justices, and under the permissive language employed such ap- 
8 Is left entirely within the discretion of the President. 

t may be argued that the word may“, as employed in the first 
proviso of section 1, is mandatory, but this argument must yield 
to the fact that the bill as originally introduced provides in terms 
that the President “shall” appoint additional Justices. The em- 
ployment in the substitute bill of the word “may” in contradis- 
tinction to the mandatory language in the bill can 
be explained only as indicating a deliberate purpose to vest the 
President with permissive power to appoint or not to appoint, 
in his discretion, The additional Justices may be appointed, one 
in each calendar year, for every Justice on the bench who has 
attained the age of 75 years and has failed to retire. This quali- 
fication does not fix a definite number of Justices and therefore 
the size of the Court is not determined by the legislative act. 
It depends upon chance, upon the inclination of the Justices 
who are over 75 years of age and upon the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. Thus the President and the aged Justices would be exer- 
cising a power which the Constitution by implication confers upon 
the Congress. A limitation on the discretion of the President, 
under the provisions of the substitute bill, is that no vacancy 
caused by death, resignation, or retirement shall be filled unless 
failure to fill the vacancy would reduce the number of Justices 
who are under the age of 75 to less than nine. The only other 
limitation is that no appointment shall be made which would 
increase the membership of the Court by more than two-thirds 
of its “permanent membership”, which membership presumably 
is nine. The substitute bill, therefore, permits the President to 
fix the number of Justices at some number between 9 and 15. 
In the light of the adjudicated cases defining the delegation 
of legislative power the substitute bill violates a fundamental 
rule of the Constitution. 

It has been argued, that although may not delegate 
its legislative power, it may provide that an enactment shall 
become effective upon the occurrence or nonoccurrence of some 
contingency or some future fact or event. This is sound law, but 
what is the effective fact or event contemplated in the substitute 
bill? It is not the attainment by incumbent Justices of the age 
of 75 years. Four of them already have attained that age. 
Admittedly, the effective fact or event as to such Justices is their 
failure to retire, an event completely within the personal desire 
and control of the Justices. But even failure to retire will not 
necessarily result in the appointment of an additional Justice. 
According to the substitute bill such appointment rests within the 
discretion of the President. 

An ironical sidelight on this phase of the question is that the 
size of the Court would be determined by the aged Justices who 
have been charged by the proponents of this legislation as too 
old to be fit for service. Moreover, it is interesting to reflect that 
the unconstitutional delegation of legislative power runs to those 
who have been charged by the proponents of this bill with having 
been guilty of an unconstitutional usurpation of legislative power. 

The discretionary power conferred by this bill upon the Presi- 
dent and upon members of the Court is not in any respect condi- 
tioned upon the occurrence or nonoccurrence of a contingency or 
future event required to sustain the validity of legislation. In the 
exercise of this discretion neither the President nor the Justices 
of the Court are required to determine any fact upon the occur- 
rence of which the law would become operative. This situation 
is not like that in Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649), where the Su- 
preme Court sustained an act of Congress auth the Presi- 
dent to suspend and replace certain tariff duties. In that case 
the Court said: 

“As the suspension was absolutely required when the President 
ascertained the existence of a particular fact, it cannot be said 
that in ascertaining that fact and in his proclamation in 
obedience to the legislative will be exercised the function of 
making laws. Legislative power was exercised when Congress de- 
clared that the suspension should take effect upon a named con- 
tingency.” 

The substitute bill completely ignores the cardinal rules against 
the eee of legislative power. This defect is fatal to its 
validity. 

The right of the Justices to remain on the bench during good 
behavior is guaranteed by the Constitution. Whether they shall 
retire is a matter wholly within their discretion. Their action in 
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the premises will be governed by their own inclination and not by 
any legislative rule or standard; their election to retire or not to 
retire is insured by the Constitution and is wholly independent of 
the question whether the President’s authority is permissive or 
mandatory. This discretionary power in the Justices to defeat or 
to permit enlargement of the Court violates the fundamental rule 

delegation. Moreover, it would seem to involve an attempt 
to confer nonjudicial power upon members of the Supreme Court. 

I will not attempt to review in detail the numerous cases which 
deal with efforts to confer legislative power on other agencies of 
the Government. One of the early statements on the subject is 
found in the case of Muskrat v. United States (219 U. S. 346), in 
which the Court said: 

“Confining the jurisdiction of this Court within the limitations 
conferred by the Constitution, which the Court has hitherto been 
careful to observe, and whose boundaries it has refused to trans- 
cend, we think the Congress, in the act of March 1, 1907, ex- 
ceeded the limitations of legislative authority so far as it required 
of this Court action not judicial in its nature within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution.” 

A recent expression is that of Justice Cardozo in his con 
opinion in Schechter Poultry C tion v. United States: 

“This Court has held that delegation may be unlawful though 
the act to be performed is definite and single, if the necessity, 
time, and occasion of performance have been left in the end to 
the discretion of the delegate. * * No such plenitude of 
power is susceptible of transfer.” 

Still stronger may be taken from the opinion in the 
Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388). Concerning a dele- 
gation of power which Congress had attempted to make in title I 
of the National Recovery Act the Court said: 

“Section 9 (c) does not state whether or in what circumstances 
or under what conditions the President is to prohibit the trans- 
portation of petroleum. It establishes no criterion to 
govern the President’s co . © * © So far as this section is 
concerned, it gives to the President an unlimited authority to 
determine the policy and to lay down the prohibition, or not to 
lay it down, as he may see fit.” 

The failure of Congress to perform its legislative duty in en- 
acting the section which was then under consideration and its 
attempt to leave the performance of that duty to another agency 
afforded the basis and the only basis for the decision that the 
provision in question was unconstitutional and yoid, 

While there is no precedent in Federal law for an attempt by 
Congress to confer authority on Justices of the Supreme Court to 
participate in fixing the size of that Court, there are comparable 
precedents in State legislation. 

For example, the Legislature of the State of New York en- 
deavored to confer authority upon justices of its supreme court 
to conduct investigations and make recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor concerning the exercise of his authority to remove public 
Officials from office. While this did not confer authority to aid 
in the establishment of a new office or to participate in the ap- 
pointment of new incumbents, it did involve participation in the 
corollary power of removal. In a decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, written by Mr. Chief Justice Cardozo, now on the 
Supreme Court of the United States, this act of the legislature 
was declared invalid (Richardson v. Scudder, 247 N. Y. 401). In 
this case the court said: 

“We think there has been an attempt to charge a 
Justice of the Supreme Court with the mandatory performance of 
duties nonjudicial. He is made the delegate of the Governor in 
aid of an executive act, the removal of a public officer. * * » 
Centuries of common-law tradition warn us with echoing impres- 
siveness that this is not a judge’s work. We should be sorry to 
weaken that tradition by any judgment of this court. * * * 
We deny the power of the Legislature to charge a Justice of the 
Supreme Court with the duties of a prosecutor in aid of the 
Executive.” 

The opinions of State courts in some cases would indicate that 
the provisions of the substitute bill are not improper. On the 
other hand, there are cases condemning as improper and uncon- 
stitutional provisions in enactments which are similar to those 
in the substitute bill. I call attention to the following cases: 

In State ez rel. Williams v. Sawyer County Board (Wis.) (123 
N. W. 248) the Court considered a statute which provided for the 
establishment of a certain court on the condition the board of 
supervisors of the county and its voters approved the measure. 
The Court said: 

“+ + * Discretion to say what the law shall be after it is 
adopted, or to what extent it shall be applicable, may not be 
conferred on the people of a county or on its board of super- 
visors. It is here left to the discretion of the county board to 
say whether there shall be two or more courts in a given county. 
This is a legislative function which we hold cannot be delegated. 
The board is given not only the option to adopt the law but the 
further option to decide upon the number of courts that may be 
established under it. This cannot be done. 

In In re County Commissioners of Counties (Okla.) (98 Pac. 
557), the Court denounced a statute authorizing the Governor to 
appoint additional district judges for such terms as the judges of 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma might recommend, the Court 
holding that in delegation the power to fix the term the legisla- 
ture was delegating legislative power. 

In State v. Butler (Maine) (73 Atl. 560), the statute author- 
ized the Governor in his discretion to create the office of special 
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attorney. Because of such discretion to create or not to create the 
statute was held unconstitutional. 

The Court said: 

“The respondent cites cases to the effect that the legislature 
* * + may enact a statute not to go into operation until speci- 
fied facts or conditions are found to exist, and may empower the 
Governor to decide upon the existence of such facts and condi- 
tions. In this case, however, the legislature has not made the 
existence of the office contingent upon specified facts, or condi- 
tions or contingencies being found by the Governor to exist. It 
leaves the existence or nonexistence of the office wholly to the 
Governor's discretion. * * e» 

In section 1 of the substitute bill we find a provision that after 
additional Justices have been appointed “no vacancy caused by 
the death, resignation, or retirement of a Justice (except the 
Chief Justice) who has reached the age of 75 years, shall be filled, 
unless the filling of such vacancy is necessary to maintain at 
not less than nine the number of Justices who have not reached 
the age of 75.” If it be contended that the number of Justices 
constituting the Court is sufficiently fixed by the substitute bill, 
the language last quoted would operate to limit or deny the 
President’s constitutional authority to fill vacancies. If it be 

that the language quoted does not deny the unrestrained 
authority of the President it can only be on the theory that the 
substitute bill does not fix the size of the Court but that it dele- 
gates that power to the President. All of which enforces the 
argument that the substitute bill contains an unconstitutional 
delegation of power. 

The force of the argument last submitted becomes clear when 
attention is given to article II, section 2, of the Constitution, para- 
graph 2 of which provides that the President shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to nominate and 
appoint Judges of the Supreme Court. In paragraph 3 of this 
section it is provided that the President “shall have power to fill 
up all vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate.” 
Here, then, under the express authority of the Constitution, the 
President may nominate and appoint Justices of the Supreme Court 
to fill up any vacancies which may occur. This authority is the 
fundamental law of the land. The provision has been construed 
to mean that “the moment the office and its powers and duties 
are created the power of appointment and removal, as limited by 
the Constitution, vests in the Executive.” It results that when any 
office provided for in the Constitution becomes vacant the Presi- 
cent automatically has authority derived from the Constitution to 
nominate and, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 
point to that office. This constitutional power of the President’s 
cannot be limited or defeated by an act of Congress. Yet, under 
the substitute bill, the attempt is made to deprive the President 
of his constitutional authority to fill a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court. According to the bill, such a vacancy could not be filled 
unless it results in a reduction of the Court’s membership below 
nine Justices who are not yet 75 years of age. 

Once the Supreme Court is enlarged by a valid act of the Con- 
gress, a death or retirement creates a vacancy and when such 
vacancy occurs the President may exercise his constitutional 
authority to fill that vacancy. The substitute bill makes no effort 
to conceal the fact of vacancy, It refers to the result of death, 
resignation, or retirement as a vacancy and then denies to the 
President his constitutional power to fill the vacancy by appropri- 
P 

y effort to defend the proposed legislation against the charge 
of unconstitutional delegation of must be predicated on the 
claim that the legislation adequately fixes the size of the Court. 
If this claim be accepted, then the bill is fatally defective in its 
proposal to limit or to deny the unrestrained authority of the 
President. Surely the sponsors of this legislation, zealous as they 
are to preserve the ind of the three coordinate branches 
of our Government, will not sit idly by and permit this impair- 
ment of the constitutional powers of the Chief Executive. 

I turn now to the second question: Is the bill unconstitutional 
because its purpose and effect is to destroy the independence of 
the judicial branch of the Federal Government, insofar as it is 
designed to force decisions in keeping with the President’s aims 
and to coerce Justices elther to resign or to retire under penalty 
of having their judgments nullified by the action of additional 
Justices to be appointed by the President? We need not speculate 
upon the purpose of this bill. It has been defined by the govern- 
mental agencies which will employ the coercion. Both the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General have said in effect that if the 


duce the older Justices to retire from the bench. That ex- 

ee was a symbol of the courage and loyalty of a great soldier. 

expression was made by our departed friend and leader, but 
the hope was the hope of the President of the United States. 
Thus it is seen that those in authority and those primarily inter- 
ested in the enactment of this legislation tacitly admit that the 
purpose is either to coerce the Justices into retirement or to compel 
decisions contrary to accepted constitutional principles. 

The bill itself implies a coercive purpose because it authorizes 
additional appointment of Justices only in the event that incum- 
bent Justices exercise their constitutional right to remain in active 
service after reaching the age of 75. To appraise correctly the 
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coercion which the plan permits it is well to bear in mind that 
any Justice who agrees with the President will have his voting 
strength doubled by an additional Justice who also agrees with 
the President. Any Justice who with the President will 
have his vote neutralized by a Presidential favorite who does not 

One Justice would be coerced into retirement; another 
would remain on the Court only to see his judgments nullified. 
Will this species of duress permit an independent Court? 

Nothing was more definite in the minds of the makers of the 
Constitution than the purpose to attain an independent judiciary. 
The Declaration of Independence set out the following indictment 
against George III: 

“He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure 
of their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries.” 

The first section of Article III of the Constitution seeks to pre- 
vent recurrence of this situation by providing that the Judges shall 
hold their offices during good behavior and shall receive for their 
services a compensation which shall not be diminished. Thus the 
Constitution was established to protect against an evil which the 
Declaration of Independence had denounced. It still protects 
against it and it may be said with great confidence that no law 
would be held constitutional which interferes either directly or 
remotely with the tenure of the office of a Justice of the Supreme . 
Court or makes that tenure less than the entire period of good 
behavior. It is not presumptuous to say that the aspirations of 
the administration leaders are in violation of the requirements of 
the Constitution. Their aspirations can be legally accomplished 
only by constitutional amendment. 

The President, in a radio address on March 9, 1937, is credited 
with this statement: 

“I want—as all Americans want—an independent judiciary, as 
proposed by the framers of the Constitution. That means a 
Supreme Court that will enforce the Constitution as written; that 
will refuse to amend the Constitution by the arbitrary exercise 
of judicial power—amendment by judicial say-so. It does not 
mean a judiciary so independent that it can deny the existence 
of facts universally recognized.” 

The President then undertakes to show that the Court has 
denied “the existence of facts universally recognized.” In this 
he is entitled to his opinion, but he is not entitled, under the 
Constitution, to take steps to enforce that opinion by seeking to 
alter the trend of the Court’s decision or by fostering legislation 
which will either cause the Justices to retire or interfere with the 
free exercise of their judgment. 

The Presidental intention, if not express, is certainly implied. 
His purpose is to influence the exercise of some part of the judi- 
cial power by destroying the complete independence of the Court 
or by specifying the degree of independence which he believes 
proper and by securing the appointment of Judges who will ac- 
cept his specifications. While it is true that a of this 
sort is not expressly and specifically inhibited by the Constitution, 
it is likewise true that such a program violates the most exalted 

for which the Constitution was established. 

I do not argue that any justice should deny the existence of facts 
universally . Persistence in such denial would not be the 
good behavior contemplated by the Constitution and conceivably 
might afford ground for impeachment, The vice of the President's 
Pp is that he would not proceed by the constitutional mode to 
oust the Justice, but he would limit the independence of the Court 
itself. What else can he mean when he speaks of the judiciary “so 
independent that it can deny”? To me this is an admission by the 
President that he will not concede to the Court a complete inde- 
pendence. He will grant only a partial independence and in that 
the President is in error, Moreover, his position is contrary to the 
accepted views of American statesmen from the beginning of our 
Government. The views of Hamilton and John Adams and Chief 
Justice Marshall make this statement abundantly clear. They and 
those associated with them in the early days of our history declared 
again and again in behalf of a complete independence, which logi- 
cally would include an to make a wrongful denial. 
Indeed, it is of the essence of the power to decide to make a good 
decision or a bad one. 


the view of Wilson that ee Ss ecifivally 
independence. In ence spec: 

the arbitrary authority of administrative 
As I read the history of my country I 
conclude that no leader of American thought has ever stood for less 
than complete independence until the Presidential zeal brought 
these Court-packing bills to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has many times referred 
to the importance of an independent judiciary. No President and 
no Congress, however superior in mind and lofty in purpose, can 
encroach one step upon this independence without violating the 
Constitution, and such violation may not be excused merely because 
the illegal act is not inhibited or proscribed by the expressed 
prohibitions of the Constitution. 

These conclusions apply especially insofar as the purpose and 
effect of the substitute bill is to destroy our independent judi- 
ciary. An act of Congress may be invalid even though not con- 
trary to any specific provision of the Constitution, if it can be 
demonstrated to be contrary to any fundamental principle or 
purpose inherent in the Constitution itself. There are numerous 
decisions of the Supreme Court which establish this beyond dis- 
pute. The Constitution itself does not say that the salaries of 
Federal judges shall not be subject to income tax, Nevertheless 
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it has been held that such taxes would constitute an indirect 
reduction in compensation and could be used as a weapon to 
destroy the independence of the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. This was so held in the case of Evans v. Gore (253 U. S. 
245). The attempt to tax the salaries of Federal judges was 
declared to be invalid on the broad thesis that to sustain the 
tax would sustain a power which could be used to destroy the 
independence of the judiciary. The decision was based on the 
broad doctrine inherent in the Constitution that the three great 
powers of Government should remain separate and independent. 
In that case the Court clearly revealed the basis of its decision 
in the following language: 

“The Constitution was framed on the fundamental theory that 
a larger measure of liberty and justice would be assured by 
vesting the three great powers—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial—in separate departments, each relatively independ- 
ent of the others; and it was recognized that without this inde- 
pendence—if it was not made both real and enduring—the sepa- 
ration would fail of its purpose. All agreed that restraints and 
checks must be imposed to secure the requisite measure of inde- 
pendence; for otherwise the legislative department, inherently 
the strongest, might encroach on or even come to dominate the 
others, and the judicial, naturally the weakest, might be dwarfed 
or swayed by the other two, especially the legislative.” 

This same principle has been applied more recently in the case 
of O'Donoghue v. United States (289 U. S. 516). This case in- 
volved the application of the Economy Act of 1932 to justices 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia and the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, The Supreme Court 
held that the compensation of these justices could not be reduced 
as provided in the Economy Act. The basis of the Court's opinion 
was identical with that in the case previously mentioned. In 
the O'Donoghue case the doctrine of the separation of powers 
= again invoked and applied in even stronger language. The 

ourt said: 

“If it be important thus to separate the several departments 
of Government and restrict them to the exercise of their ap- 
pointed powers, it follows, as a logical corollary, equally important, 
that each department should be kept completely independent of 
the others—independent not in the sense that they shall not 
cooperate to the common end of carrying into effect the pur- 
poses of the Constitution, but in the sense that the acts of 
each shall never be controlled by, or subjected, directly or in- 
directly, to, the coercive influence of either of the other de- 
partments.” 

This insistence upon the ultimate independence of the three 
branches of the Government is not based on any special solicitude 
toward the judicial branch. The doctrine has been applied with 
equal effect to protect other branches of the Government. In 
the famous Myers case the Court acted to protect the President's 
power to remove inferior officers of the Federal Government from 
any interference by the Congress. The Constitution itself says 
nothing whatever concerning the power to remove such inferior 
Officers, and the decision of the Court was based solely on a proper 
regard for the fundamental principle of the separation of powers. 
In that case the Court said: 

“The ordinary duties of officers prescribed by statute come under 
the general administrative control of the President by virtue of the 
general grant to him of the executive power, and he may properly 
supervise and guide their construction of the statutes under which 
they act in order to secure that unitary and uniform execution of 
the laws which article IT of the Constitution evidently contem- 
plated in vesting executive power in the President alone.” 

The decisive factor which led the Court to this conclusion is 
clearly revealed in its declaration that “to hold otherwise would 
make it impossible for the President, in case of political or other 
difference with the Senate or Congress, to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.” Here again no expressed provision of the 
Constitution had been violated by the Congress, but here likewise 
the Court declared the legislation invalid because it offended 
against the basic constitutional concept that the three branches of 
the Government should remain independent of interference, coer- 
cion, or control by either of the other two. 

The most recent illustration of the principle is to be found in 
the case of Humphreys, executor, against United States, decided 
May 27, 1935. In that case the Court was called upon to decide 
whether the President could remove a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission before his term of office expired solely because 
the President felt “that the aims and purposes of the administra- 
tion with respect to the work of the Commission can be carried 
out most effectively with personnel of my own selection” (from 
letter of President Roosevelt of July 25, 1933). Here again no 
specific provision of the Constitution was involved, and the Court 
was forced to consider the effect of its decision in the Myers case 
which sustained the power of the President to remove inferior 
officers. Did the Court arrive at the same conclusion? It did not. 
The Court held that the removal of a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission was unauthorized, illegal, and void. Why did the 
Court qualify the effect of its decision in the previous case of 
Myers against the United States? The decision in the Humphreys 
case as in the Myers case was based solely on a proper regard to 
the principle that the three great powers of government should 
be maintained separate and independent. 

The Court pointed out that the Federal Trade Commission was 
a quasi-judicial agency set up by Congress to exercise its duties 
“independently of executive control.” The Court said: 

“The fundamental necessity of maintaining each of the three 
general departments of government entirely free from the con- 
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trol or coercive influence, direct or indirect, of either of the others 
has often been stressed and is hardly open to serious question. 
So much is implied in the very fact of the separation of the 
powers of these departments by the Constitution; and in the rule 
which recognizes their essential coequality. The sound application 
of a principle that makes one master in his own house precludes 
him from imposing his control in the house of another who is 
master there.” 

The Court then proceeded to point out the effect upon this 
independence of an unlimited power of removal in the hands of 
the Chief Executive: 

“The power of removal here claimed for the President falls 
within this principle, since its coercive influence threatens the 
independence of a commission, which is not only wholly discon- 
nected from the executive department but which, as already fully 
appears, was created by Congress as a means of carrying into 
operation legislative and judicial powers and as an agency of the 
legislative and judicial departments.” 

In the light of these decisions how can it be argued that the 
substitute bill now before the Senate can be sustained simply be- 
cause it does not come in conflict with some specific prohibition 
of the Constitution? In each one of the cases I have reviewed it 
is apparent that the action of the legislature was held invalid be- 
cause it violated the fundamental precept of our constitutional 
system. Can it be said that legislation such as the pending pro- 
posal can be sustained simply because the framers of the Consti- 
tution did not anticipate a lack of constitutional morality such 
as is evident today and insert a specific prohibition against such 
a destruction of judicial independence? The decisions I have 
mentioned clearly refute any such inference. The Supreme Court 
throughout its history has indicated time and again that it will 
not sustain legislation, even though based on an admitted power, 
which has as its effect the impairment of the independence of 
another coordinate branch of the Government. The substitute 
Court bill now pending is fatally defective and no future Supreme 
Court, which has retained any semblance of independence, could 
in my opinion reach any other conclusion. This legislation is 
just as invalid as that construed in Evans v. Gore and Myers v. 
The United States, and is just as illegal and void as the action of 
3 in the case of Humphreys, Executor, v. The United 

tates. 

It may be contended that the substitute bill does not by its 
terms reflect any illegal or unconstitutional purpose. To this 
contention I answer that constitutional invalidity does not al- 
ways inhere in the superficial expressions of the legislation. Even 
if the legislation in its mechanics is within the powers of Con- 

if its is unconstitutional such legislation will be 
held unconstitutional. This was the result in the second child 
labor case, and the doctrine has been sustained by the Court in 
the more recent case of Linder v. U. S. (268 U. S. 5). To identify 
the purpose of the legislation, the Supreme Court according to 
long established practice will inquire into the debates had in 
this presence and will be guided by what Justice Cardozo has 
called “contemporaneous discussion.” It may be truly said that 
from the time of McCulloch v. Maryland until the present day, 
the Supreme Court has not hesitated to inquire into the purpose 
of legislation in order to determine whether it seeks to accom- 
plish objects not entrusted to the Government. If this bill is 
enacted the statements made by the President, the Attorney 
General, and the President’s representatives on the floor of the 
Senate will all alike be considered in de the true pur- 
pose of the legislation. The Court will be compelled to hold that 
Congress has no power to join with the President nor with any 
other person in an effort to coerce the Justices of the Court or to 
interfere in the least degree with the performance of its judicial 
functions. In the recent case of United States v. Butler, the 
Court said: 

“It is an established principle that the attainment of a pro- 
hibited end may not be accomplished under the pretext of the 
exertion of powers which are granted.” 

What will be the consequence of submitting the Justices of the 
Supreme Court to the psychic coercion of this bill? It is not 
too much to assume that the consequence will be a court en- 
tirely to the President’s liking. It will be made dependent on 
his will alone. It will no longer be a court in the sense in 
which that term has been used in referring to the independent 
Supreme Court of the United States. It will no longer stand as 
the last refuge of the oppressed. Its servile acquiescence would 
permit any political administration unrestrained opportunity 
to depart from American theories of constitutional government 
and to deny the American concepts of personal rights. Consider- 
ation of the immediate result suggests interesting but serious 
possibilities. 

In the Schechter case an N. R. A. code was held unconstitutional 
on two grounds. The first was the unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power. This defect in the poultry code no doubt could 
have been corrected by amendatory legislation providing the 
necessary standard or adopting the code as though made by act 
of Congress. The second ground was that Congress had attempted 
the regulation of intrastate transactions which were beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. This was a vital defect 
which could not have been corrected by legislation. 

When the President complained against the Court’s unanimous 
decision in this case, he was not complaining against the con- 
servative minority of the Supreme Court. He was comp 
against the entire Court, the liberals and conservatives alike. Yet 
we know that the bench and bar of America accepted the ruling 
of the Court in the poultry case as a sound and correct ruling. 
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Public opinion had already condemned the 5 
no attempt has since been made by the Chief Executive to 

a constitutional amendment which will clothe the Federal 8 
ment with power to impose a code like that condemned by the 
Court. In these facts is found an explanation for the desperate 
Purposes of the pending Court legislation. With a dependent 
Court this or any ent administration would be permitted 
to fasten upon the country the most complete regulation of the 
lives and the economic ips of the people. It is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the real purpose of the pending 
legislation is to permit that result to be accom] 

The opinion in the case of Rathbun, as executor of the estate of 
William E. Humphrey, deceased, v. The United States, already re- 
ferred to, was handed down on May 27, 1935, and was no doubt 
still fresh in the mind of the Chief Executive when he transmitted 
to the Congress his message on the reorganization of the executive 
departments. This message was transmitted January 12, 1937. 
The President in this message recommended, 3323 
that the one hundred ee d. . en eee pee rae under one 
or the other of the executive di of the Government. 
This recommendation included all the niet agencies, and 
the report of the President’s committee on administrative manage- 
ment which accompanied the President’s message leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that the proposal contemplates trans- 
ferring the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission to an executive department. 

Thus we observe that the President seeks the power to super- 
vise, through a Cabinet officer, an agency whose functions the 
Supreme Court has found to be quasi-judicial or quasi-legis- 
lative. Someone may contend that the functions involved are 
only quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative; this character being fixed 
by the holding in the Humphreys case. It is true that the 
functions are not judicial and are not legislative in the full 
constitutional sense, but neither are they executive in the sense 
that they fall under the dominion of the executive department 
of our Government. The Court that decided the Humphreys 
case would not permit this executive usurpation of quasi-legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial powers because the Constitution does not 
permit it, but a subservient Court, tamed under the provisions of 
the pending bill, would change the Constitution by Court amend- 
ment and permit such usurpation of power to go forward. 

In Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, cited above, it was argued 
that it should be assumed that the President will act for what 

argument eight 
through Chief Justice Hughes, 


“the point is not one of motives but of constitutional authority 
for which the best of motives is not a substitute.” 

Is this answer of the Court subject to any fair and just criti- 
cism? I think it will be conceded that it is not and yet it is 
for this answer, among other things, that the Court is to be 
subjected to the coercion of the substitute bill. This 
bill ought not to be called a bill to reorganize the judicial 
branch of the Government. It is a grudge bill, to punish and 
disintegrate the judiciary, with the ultimate result that it may 
destroy the Constitution itself. 

One of the clearest illustrations of what may happen to America 
if any one of these court-packing schemes should be enacted into 
law is afforded by the President’s purpose with respect to the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution. This clause reads as 
follows: 

“The shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

The Supreme Court and all our constitutional authorities with 
few exceptions interpret this clause to mean that Congress has the 
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debts and to provide for the 


for which the taxes may be laid and collected constitutes 
a limitation on the taxing power of the Federal Government. 

The President, however, does not so regard this clause of the 
Constitution. In a carefully prepared radio address supporting the 
pending court bill, the President said the Constitution gave to 

all the powers needed to meet each and every problem 
which then had a national character. To that comment he added 
a startling statement, as follows: 

“But the framers went further. Having in mind that in suc- 
ceeding generations many other problems then undreamed of 
would become national problems, they gave to the Congress the 
ample broad powers to ‘levy taxes and provide for the 
common defense and welfare of the United States.“ 

It is perfectly clear, from this statement, that the President be- 
leves and is asserting that the Constitution grants to the Con- 
gress a power to tax as one separate power and also an additional 
power to provide for the welfare. It is equally clear 
that a general-welfare power would make the enumerated powers 
of section 8 wholly superfluous. It would: completely overturn 
the scheme of our Federal system and destroy the doctrine ad- 
mitted by all since McCulloch v. Maryland, that the central gov- 
ernment is one of enumerated and delegated powers. Moreover, 
it would destroy the limitations upon the Federal Government. 
Inasmuch as the phrase “general welfare” is not defined, it would, 
were it a substantive power, authorize the National Legislature to 
legislate almost at will. The difference between the accepted 
view of a federal government of enumerated and limited powers 
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and the unlimited power to legislate for the general welfare 
is the difference between America as we have known it and the 
most despotic absolutism. > 

allay Rian indies ire America wants to embark 
upon this departure from a government of constitutional limita- 
tions. There is no evidence that the people favor destruction of 
the American system. It is unthinkable that they would even 
consider such destruction or that they would contemplate it ex- 
cept with abhorrence. Yet the issue is here. It is most obvious 
that the President, in his desire to lead the country as he be- 
lieves it ought to be led, is impatient of constitutional restraints. 
He would destroy the limitations upon the powers of Congress in 
order that the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment may be free to carry out a program, as yet unannounced, 
which he believes will provide for the general welfare of the 
United States. This purpose is not merely unconstitutional; it 
is destructive of the Constitution itself, and, if carried into effect, 
would wreck the free government of the free people of this 
Republic, 

The President has said that it is unnecessary to amend the 
Constitution. From his standpoint he is right. If he can have 
the welfare clause interpreted as he wants it interpreted, never 
again would it be to look to amendment in order to 
enlarge the powers of the Federal Government. A general-welfare 
clause of his interpretation would meet every totalitarian need. 
Here is a challenge, and here is one of the powerful reasons why 
America resists these Court packing proposals. 

In this discussion I have refrained from general attack upon the 
pending bill. My purpose for the moment is to establish that the 
pending substitute bill violates the Constitution. It is my own 
conclusion that the courts will be compelled to hold it uncon- 
stitutional. Do you deny this conclusion? Then bear in mind that 
every member of the Supreme Court at one time or another in con- 
sidering questions analogous to those presented by this sub- 
stitute has subscribed to viewpoints which condemn the substitute 
bill. Even those who are not completely convinced of the in- 
validity of this legislation must admit that serious and unanswered 
constitutional questions are here involved. I ask all Senators, 
friends and foes of this substitute, how will such constitutional 
questions be answered? ‘They have not been answered in this 
debate. What if they must be answered by the Court itself? 

Valid appointments of Justices cannot be made under an un- 
constitutional law. If an invalid appointment is made, how will 
its invalidity be established? State courts have held that a litigant 
in a civil action has a right to raise the question of whether a 
court is properly constituted. It may well be that the validity of 
the appointments of Justices of the Supreme Court may be ques- 
tioned in proceedings in that Court. 

Presumably the appointee would not sit in Judgment on his own 
cause, but the incumbent Justices would be required to pass upon 
the right of the new appointee to serve upon the Court. If the 
pending bills are unconstitutional, it would be the duty of the 
Court so to declare, and the Court would then be in the position 
of denying power to Congress and the President. At a time of 
seething emotions and widespread unrest who is to prophesy the 
result of such denial? To say that the consequences would be most 
serious is a feeble and utterly inadequate appraisal. To require the 
Court to pass on the qualifications and rights of its own members 
creates an enormous hazard which may result in a crisis of major 
magnitude. Who in my hearing can find justification for the crea- 
tion of such a crisis? Why expose our Government to the ravaging 
consequences which are almost bound to follow in the wake? In a 
spirit of utmost solemnity I ask Senators to consider either their 
moral or legal right to accept these hazards and needlessly to invite | 
consequences so evil in ultimate result. 


Business Conditions in Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE TAMPA (FLA.) TIMES, JULY 29, 1937 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am much gratified to ob- 
serve that the United States News business map shows that 
Florida business conditions, rated on the basis of economic 
factors, were better than the national average—a lead which 
Florida took during the winter and has maintained even 
during the summer. I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Tampa Times of July 29, 1937, and some 
statistical information on the subject, which I am sure will 
be of great interest and value to the country, may be printed 
in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article and statistics were 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Tampa Times of July 29, 1937] 
Bustness Stow IN SuMMeER?—Ir’s JUST THE BEST IN THE NATION! 

While Tampa, with its steady industrial production, has always 
been an exception, it has generally been the rule that Florida 
business slowed down a bit every year between tourist seasons. 
That this is no longer true is an eloquent indication of Florida's 
leading position among the States in the continued march toward 
prosperity. 

The June business map of the United States News showed that 
Florida business conditions, rated on all basic economic factors, 
were better than the national average, a lead which Florida took 
during the winter and has maintained since, refuting loose talk 
of a “summer lull.” 

Florida also led the Nation in increase of individual prosperity, 
according to St. Petersburg Independent quotations from Business 
Week, showing income-tax collections for the fiscal year to June 30 
were $18,500,000 in Florida, compared with $8,100,000 the previous 
year, a gain of 128.7 percent, the highest in the Nation. Florida’s 
increase in corporation income-tax collections was just above the 
national average of 42.8 percent. So the Independent declares: 

“These increases in individual and corporation incomes show 
that despite heavy municipal burdens, despite an antiquated sys- 
tem of representation and a nonsensical system of taxation, de- 
spite tax-dodgers and cracker-barrel politicians—Florida is not a 
good State to sell short.” 

That's probably exaggerating the hindrances a little, but the 
advice is conservative. 

INTERNAL REVENUE 


After dropping off approximately $1,000,000 between 1932 and 
1935, Federal tax collections in Florida have increased over the 
last several years to such an extent that only the actual figures 


States collector of internal revenue for Florida, from previously 
published annual reports of the Treasury Department and a pre- 
liminary statement of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Total collections 


Fiscal year 
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On River and Harbor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1937 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the American people, as no other people, have been 
and are blessed with the finest of rivers, harbors, seashores, 
lakes, and waterways. Long has Congress delayed their 
useful development for manifold purposes to which they 
may be subjected and no doubt were intended by their 
Creator. 

Instead of harnessing and controlling these great waters 
for the benefit of mankind, they have been permitted to 
run wild, terrifying the people, injuring and destroying life, 
causing losses of billions of dollars of property, and wash- 
ing billions of tons of our rich soil into the sea. To my 
mind a greater indictment cannot be made against the 
rulers and Government of a great people like ours. Cer- 
tainly little thought has been given to the indefinite pro- 
tection and existence of our country. 

In my congressional district, the great Ouachita River 
with its many possibilities, from time immemorial, has been 
raging to the seas and serving the people very little as com- 
pared to its potentialities. It rises in the Ozark and Oua- 
chita Mountains in northwest Arkansas, skirts and bathes 
the great nationally and internationally known Hot Springs 
National Park, flows majestically down through the State 
into Louisiana and into the Mississippi River, and carrying 
the soil of my State into the Gulf of Mexico. This river now 
is being used in a small way for generation of power, elec- 
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tricity, and navigation, but the benefits being received are 
infinitesimal compared to the possibilities if that river were 
developed. 

This bill authorizes a short canal for utilization of some 
of the waters of that river, and really is just a beginning. 
At slight cost the Ouachita River has been made navigable 
for several hundred miles to Camden, Ark., but that is 
merely a beginning. A few points or elbows need to be 
removed, the channel needs to be deepened a little for a 
few miles, and navigation will be extended then where it 
will usefully serve people in a great section in transporta- 
tion of their goods, wares, and merchandise, and so forth. 

Today the Southwest, Arkansas particularly, is criminally 
discriminated against on freight rates. We are treated like 
an orphan or as a colony. We are exploited as badly as 
Rome ever exploited a conquered province, so far as trans- 
portation is concerned. This exploitation is permitted by 
our Government through its agency, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We are burdened with these exorbitant 
and excessive freight rates that cause hardships equally as 
much as a direct tariff. For example, fertilizer material 
needed by our farmers can be shipped hundreds of miles by 
railroad from a water port to Arkansas State line for $2.50 
per ton. But to move that material, without unloading it, 
in the same car a further distance of 19 miles into my State 
the railroads exact $4.40 per ton. My people require the 
unloading of this freight at the State line and then reload 
same onto trucks at much less expense in order to avoid 
these exorbitant and unjustified rates. In fact, the situa- 
tion has become intolerable and must be remedied. 

I am one who believes in the prompt improvement and 
development as fast as possible where feasible of all of our 
waterways for all purposes—navigation, flood control, soil 
and water conservation, generation of electricity, and dis- 
tribution of that electricity at cost to the people. 

The advancement and progress of Japan in the last few 
years, in very great part, is due to the development of her 
rivers for use in generation of cheap electricity and power. 

Until this administration there has really been no plan 
nor program to make our rivers our friends and benefactors 
of our people. Generations of Americans to come will owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude to our great President and leader 
for the vision and wisdom he is showing for the benefit of 
all people. To achieve the results desired it is essential and 
an absolute necessity that we have a national and coordi- 
nated program for the development and use of our rivers. 
No half-way measures can be tolerated. We must allow 
nothing to prevent the full utilization of these great national 
resources for benefit of our people and all mankind. 


The Deportation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


ADDRESS OF EDWARD J. SHAUGHNESSY, ACTING COMMIS- 
SIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, AT IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND., MAY 26, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the the following ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Edward J. Shaughnessy, Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration, before the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, at Indianapolis, Ind., on May 26, 
1937: 

At the outset of this administration an intensive study was 
begun of our deportation laws and their operation. For some 
years this subject had been as a matter requiring care- 


recognized 
ful consideration. It received general public 3 when the 
Wickersham Commission on Law Enforcement and Observance in 


2020 


1931 recommended that some step be taken to remedy what had 
become a questionable situation in respect of the deportation of 
aliens. It has been accepted as a settled national policy that 
immigration should be rigidly restricted, but it has been found 
that during the years in which the immigration problem was 
receiving attention little thought was given to the deportation 


problem. 
Pending the completion of this study and possible remedial 
F t temporarily suspended 
fina) action in certain deportation cases which involved conditions 
of such unusual hardship that they seemed to be inconsistent 
with the general policy of the various deportation statutes, 
although for one technical reason or another they came within 
their letter. E deportation cases was entirely 
proper and legal. of this procedure rested not only 
Pen the fice that the aw ie IAE ay to when Oeporeation: wall 
panel orig FUS A190 oracle rinse POSREDNO DOT 
ment of determining when deportation should be actually made 
according to the convenience of the Government or the needs of 
the alien in adjusting his affairs in a particular case. 
Generally the cases laid aside involve aliens who had here a 
long residence or close family ties in this country. It was per- 
ceived that out of such factors hardships to the alien or his fam- 


been previously temporarily stayed but which were found not to 
include any of these factors were removed from further consider- 
ation, and was directed. 

The deportation problem was first presented to Congress in April 
of 1934. Since that time various bills have been before the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives having for their purpose some 
manner of solution. In August 1935 the House adopted the O’Day 
resolution (No. 350, 74th Cong., 2d sess.), specifically calling for a 
further stay of those cases in which deportation would involve 
extreme hardship, and also calling for a report to be submitted 
by January 15, 1936. This report was made House Document 392 
(74th Cong., 2d sess.). In response House bill no. 8163 and Sen- 
ate bill no. 2969 were introduced. Although committee hearings 
were had on these bills and considerable debate took place in the 
Senate, neither bill reached a vote. 

When Congress closed in June of last year without haying taken 
a stand on the deportation problem, the inclination was to deport 
those aliens whose cases had been stayed. Nevertheless, it was 
difficult to believe that the inaction of Congress was to be inter- 
preted as an indication of its disinterest in the problem or that 
its mind had been closed with reference thereto. This was found 
to be the opinion of numerous Members of Congress itself who 

the Department and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to continue to stay deportation in these cases until 
after the convening of the present Congress. Such expressions 
were received in one form or another from Members of Congress 
from 35 different States. To date, deportation of those persons 
involved in the group of cases whose deportation has been tempo- 
rarily stayed has not taken place. 

Deportation is always mandatory under present immigration 
laws. No degrees of infraction are recognized and no mitigation 
of penalty is possible. Were this otherwise, there would probably 
be no deportation problem. Because this is the fact, the result 
must be that the honest, self-respecting alien, whether a laborer, 
clerk, businessman, or professional who may have in some manner 
entered without appropriate inspection, failed to have his entry 
recorded, is found not to have possessed a proper visa, or, bavine 
entered legally as a visitor, student, cr seaman, remained for a 
longer time than provided by law and regulations, is required to 
be deported under a mandate of law as rigid as is provided for 
those convicted of crimes involving moral turpitude, persons en- 
gaged in immoral pursuits, or those engaged in subversive efforts 
to destroy the Government. As to the last-mentioned classes, 
paramount public interest may require deportation irrespective of 
the nature of hardship resulting to the alien or his family. As 
to the first-mentioned classes, deportation in some instances is 
neither in the best interest of the country nor necessary to a 
3 administration of the purposes of the immigration 

ws. 

From the human standpoint deportation frequently means liter- 
ally tearing apart a family. A family once cared for through its 
own resources is made dependent upon the public by the require- 
ment of public law that the breadwinner shall be deported. In 
other cases a long-established residence, necessarily involving the 
abandonment of ties in the old country and the acquisition of 
new ones in this country, is lost, and social and business ties, years 
in making, are wiped out. Sometimes a growing business must be 
liquidated and employees be left jobless. One or more of these 
results are not uncommon occurrences in the enforcement of the 
present deportation laws. So long as deportation is required under 
mandatory terms, ve of the purpose for which the de- 


tion is made and without regard to the circumstances in 
vidual cases, there must continue to be in a certain number 
of cases the creation of extreme hardships altogether avoidable. 
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The summary of a few cases which might be considered under 
such discretionary authority will be helpful in elucidating its 
application. 

Three Canadian-born children, aged 10, 7, and 5, entered the 
United States in the company of their grandmother in 1926 to 
join their parents who were lawfully residing here and have re- 
sided here for 10 years. Later, two of the children, on return- 
ing from a visit to Canada, gave Detroit as their home. Inves- 
tigation, however, disclosed that they had never been admitted 
for permanent residence. In the eyes of the law, these 
who were brought in when small children are held accountable 
for the fact that through improper application in their behalf 
at that time they were not admitted for permanent residence. 
Having no legal residence here, they are now subject to deporta- 
tion, for there is no authority under existing law for taking into 
account the nature of the immigration infraction or the conse- 
quence of family separation. 

Another case is that of a 15-year-old Mexican boy, brought to 
the United States by his mother. That was in 1923. Both en- 
tered without inspection. In July 1932 he crossed over the border 
to Zaragoza, Mexico, for a day's visit. On attempting to return 
he was denied readmission, because it was discovered his original 
entry when a boy had not been lawful. For 2 months he re- 


day he received a letter from his mother inf him that she 
was very ill. Without waiting longer for a visa, he hurried back 
to his home in Texas to be with her. He remained here, marry- 
ing a native-born citizen. This man has a good record in the 
community where he has resided. He supports his family with- 
out assistance. Had he not gone to Mexico for a day’s visit he 
would not have been subject to deportation because of the origi- 
nal illegal entry for the time within which he might have been 
deported had long since passed. From another viewpoint, he 
might have continued to await an immigration visa had not he 
learned of his mother's serious illness which motivated his last 
irregular entry into the country. Notwithstanding these consid- 
erations and his all but continuous residence for nearly 14 years, 
his deportation is mandatory under existing law. 

Not all aliens subject to deportation have entered the United 
States in some manner. Some are subject to deportation 
for remaining here beyond the period of time for which admitted. 
Such is the case of a native and citizen of Poland, now 59 years of | 
age. Ss atl hace rel mpc ieee A ay hci 
married a fellow countryman, who was residing here. Shecon- 
tinued to reside here with her husband until 1919, and during the 
interim five children were born, all of whom are citizens. In the 
latter year, together with her husband, she returned to Poland. 
Three of the American-citizen children accompanied them and are 
yet residing with the father in that country. In 1928 this woman 
returned to the United States as a temporary visitor for the purpose 
of seeing her son, who was a beneficiary of the United States be- 
cause of disability incurred during the World War. He is insane. 
After her arrival the son was paroled into her care. She has re- 
mained here and assumed the care of this afflicted son. She has 
not been the recipient of relief, though a daughter residing here 
has occasionally given her assistance. The three American-citizen 
children residing abroad with the father may come to the United 
States whenever they wish. Only the husband is outside the 
United States in a status which would require his admission under 
the immigration laws. This mother has been here for more than 
8 years. Plainly she has overstayed any reasonable period as a 
temporary visitor. To have taken up residence in this country 
she should have been in ion of an immigration visa at the 
time of her entry in 1928. Under existing law her deportation is 
mandatory, even though presumably this would result in the son's 
being compelled to be returned to an institution. Our present 
deportation laws do not regard the high human instinct which 
apparently has forced this mother to choose between remaining 
here with an afflicted son and returning to other members of her 
family abroad. A human solution could be found for such a case 
under section 2 of the Dies bill, H. R. 6391, now before the Congress, 

An 18-year-old boy arriving at a United States port as a seaman 
deserted his ship and joined here his father, mother, and brother, 
all of whom were American citizens residing in this country. He 
admitted that his coming in the manner he did was because of 
the imminence of a requirement that he enter the military serv- 
ice of his country. After being in the United States for a time 
he applied for a certificate of derivative citizenship to which he 
would have been entitled had his admission been for permanent 
residence. Since he entered as a seaman and remained here he 
could not obtain the certificate of derivative citizenship but his 
application disclosed to the Government that as an alien he had 
remained in the country longer than the 60 days permitted by 
law to alien seamen. Here, then, is the case of a young man who 
but for the technical manner of his entry would be under our 
laws a citizen of the United States. His family are American 
citizens but as his case stands his deportation is mandatory, and 
there is no authority vested by any law in anyone to adjust his 
case. It might be cared for under section 2 of the pending bill. 

No two cases involving hardship are exactly alike either in the 
degree of hardship or in the manner in which it results. The 
cases outlined above are not common to other hardship cases in 
every detail but they are fairly typical of the problems which 
such cases create. When it is recalled that after years of con- 
sideration immigration has been curtailed to a minimum, it 
seems appropriate that attention may be given to the other side 
of the alien problem in an endeavor to find some means by which 
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the purposes of our deportation laws may be effectually carried 
out in a manner not unbecoming a great and humane nation. 

In the study which was conducted in the latter part of last 
year and up to March 1 of this year, but not then completed, 
there were found to be pend deportation the cases of 2,363 
aliens of good character whose violations of the immigration laws are 
in the large majority of instances of a technical nature, and none 
who are subject to deportation because of crime or immorality or 
subversive political activities. If these aliens must be deported, 
they will leave behind in this country 1,539 wives, 614 husbands, 
3,814 children, 525 parents, or a total of 6,492 relatives. Of this 
group of relatives, 3,597 are presently dependents. Of the relatives 
to be left behind 4,592 are citizens of the United States. These 
cases have been stayed from deportation over the last few years. 
Any remedial legislation which would permit only their remain- 
ing here would not solve the problem which is represented by 
their cases. It is a continuing problem arising out of the admin- 
istration of existing law and similar cases must be expected to 
arise in the future of a similar character. 

Everyone who has seriously studied our deportation laws and 
the problem arising out of their administration has necessarily 
come to the conclusion that no solution can be found except 
through legislation. There has been introduced in the present 
Congress H. R. 6391. 

Section 2 of the bill is the section which, it is confidently be- 
lieved, affords the most practicable and effective means of meeting 
the deportation problem as it now exists and must continue to 
exist under our present laws. This section has been drawn with 
regard for five factors which have heretofore been mentioned; 
namely, the type of immigration infraction, the residence of the 
individual alien here, his conduct while in this country, family 
ties here, and the economic effect upon the community in the 
event of deportation. It proposes a limited discretion in those 
charged with the administration of the deportation laws. No 
alien subject to deportation for crime under existing law and no 
alien of the immoral classes can possibly benefit under any dis- 
cretion which it nor can aliens who are deportable for 
subversive political activities hope to benefit under its provisions. 
Other aliens subject to deportation who are of good moral charac- 
ter might benefit from the exercise of the discretion this section 
allows if they have lived continuously in the United States for 
not less than 10 years, or have lived here for at least 1 year and 
have living in the United States a near relative who is a citizen 
of this country or a lawful resident. From the foregoing it must 
be plain that the discretion which this section allows is strictly 
limited. 

Admittedly it cannot prevent all the hardships which must arise 
under our deportation laws. It will, however, go as far as seems 
practicable or expedient toward limiting such hardships in meri- 
torious cases. By reason of the requirement found in section 8 by 
which aliens chargeable to quotas must be charged to such quotas 
if benefited by the discretion in section 2, the numerical restriction 
principle is strictly maintained. In other words, new immigrants 
are cut off from coming to the United States in number equal to 
those qualified for and receiving the benefits of the discretion in 
section 2. To such an extent the quotas of various countries are 
exhausted by the selection of those already here instead of from new 
immigration. 

Limited discretion is not new in immigration laws but heretofore 
with a single exception it has been utilized only in connection with 

tion—that is to say, the admission of aliens into the coun- 
try. The pending bill would extend similarly a limited discretion 
to the deportation of aliens of good character. For 20 years there 
has been contained in section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 a 
discretion to readmit to this country aliens returning from a tem- 
porary absence to an unrelinquished domicile of 7 years. By the 
act of June 7, 1924, authority was granted to permit to remain in 
the United States aliens theretofore temporarily admitted in excess 
of quotas to avoid extreme hardship. Under the provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 aliens lawfully resident in this country 
returning from a temporary visit abroad may be admitted without 
immigration documents under such conditions as may, by regula- 
tions, be prescribed. 

The only instance in which any deportation provision has con- 
tained anything in the nature of a discretion is that found in 
the act of May 10, 1920, which provides that aliens convicted 
under certain wartime legislation could be d only if in 
addition to such conviction the Secretary of Labor found that the 
alien was an undesirable resident. When a deportation under 
the provisions of this act was challenged before the Supreme 
Court, that Court, among other things, said: 

“Nor is the act invalid in delegating legislative power to the 
Secretary of Labor. The power to expel aliens is political and is 
vested in the political departments of the Government. Even 
though the Executive may not exercise it without congressional 
authority, Congress cannot exercise it effectively save through 
the Executive. It cannot in the nature of things designate all 
the persons to be excluded. It must accomplish its purpose by 
classification and by conferring power of selection within classes 
upon an executive agency.” Mahler v. Ebey (264 U. S., p. 32). 

The prevention of the separation of families has also received 
the concern of Congress with respect to aliens seeking admission 
to the United States. The Quota Acts of 1921 and 1922 and the 
existing Immigration Act of 1924 all provided for exemptions or 
preferences as to quotas for aliens who were the near relatives 
of citizens or resident aliens in the United States in order to 
facilitate the family reunion in this country. The pending bill 


seeks in a limited way to provide a means of preventing the sepa- 
ration of families already here through the deportation of an 
alien member whose violation of the immigration laws is more 
technical than substantial in nature and the alien is of good 
character. 

Section 1 of the bill increases the deportable classes. Subdi- 
vision (1) is designed to reach a numerous group of habitual 
criminals whose offenses, though numerous, are not such as to 
bring them within the present laws for deportation. Its scope 
has been made extensive and broad in order that consideration 
may be given to the deportation of numerous criminal aliens. 
Because of this very breadth and scope of the statute, provision 
is included whereby deportation need not take place if the alien 
qualifies under section 2 and deportation is not deemed to be in 
the public interest. Without such a discretion attached, the pro- 
vision should either be greatly restricted or eliminated. Its the- 
ory is that aliens guilty of petty crime of a moral turpitude char- 
acter should pass through a process of review as to whether they 
should not be deported from the country, an authority which does 
not now exist except with respect to the comparatively few whose 
offenses are of such a serious nature as to bring upon them an 
extensive sentence. In the meantime, aliens guilty of numerous 
lesser offenses constantly prey upon society, and many of them 
should be deported. 

Subdivision (2) is designed to reach a class who, though guilty 
of vicious crime, escape conviction except for some seemingly in- 
nocuous offense, such as possessing or carrying a concealed dan- 
gerous weapon. Some of the vicious criminals of the racketeer 
class have been known to evade our deportation laws because their 
conviction was for no more than the offense covered by this sub- 
division. Because of its scope and breadth, however, like sub- 
division (1) of the same section, it is covered by the discretion in 
section 2 as to deportation. Without this safeguard it would be 
so drastic as to be repugnant as a part of our laws. Subdivision 
(3) reaches the alien who violates State narcotic laws just as 
existing law reaches those who violate Federal narcotic laws. Sub- 
division (4) of this section merely adds a deficiency in existing 
law which requires the deportation of the smuggled alien, but 
permits the alien smuggler to escape deportation, It will prove 
effective in further curtailing the assisted violations of the im- 
migration laws. 

The other sections of the bill seem self-explanatory. 

Thus, through the pending bill, it is hoped that a means may 
be afforded by which the country may be rid of some of its 
habitual criminals who are aliens while, at the same time, its 
deportation laws relating to persons of good character may pro- 
vide room for humane considerations. i 


Voices From the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in 1924 the Republican Party ! 


convened in Cleveland, Ohio, nominated Calvin Coolidge and 
Charles G. Dawes, and committed those gentlemen to a plat- 
form which said: 


We declare our faith in the principle of the 8-hour day. 


That was 13 years ago, and is but a specific way of saying 
that at that time the party affirmed the general principle of 
the shorter working day. 

In 1928 our party convened in Kansas City, nominated 
Herbert Hoover and Charles Curtis, and adopted a platform 
which specifically favored collective bargaining and stated: 
that the Republican Party pledged itself “to continue its 
efforts to maintain this present standard of living and high- 
wage scale.” That was 9 years ago. If that plank means 
anything, it means adequate wages for all to maintain a 
decent standard of living. 

In 1932 the Republican Party convened in Chicago, nomi- 
nated Herbert Hoover and Charles Curtis, and approved a 
platform which said: 

We believe in the principle of high wages. We favor the principle 
of the shorter workweek and the shorter work day, with its appli- 


cation to Government as well as to private employment, as rapidly 
and as constructively as conditions will warrant. 


That pronouncement came 5 years ago. 

In 1936 the Republican Party convened in Cleveland, nomi- 
nated Alfred M. Landon and Frank Knox, and adopted a 
platform which stated that— 
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We pledge ourselves to support the adoption of State laws and 
interstate compacts to abolish sweatshops and child labor and to 
protect women and children with respect to maximum hours and 
minimum wages and working conditions. We believe this can be 
done within the Constitution as it now stands. 

Interpreted by the most rabid partisan, that collection of 
planks could not mean other than an affirmation of the decent 
wage and the shorter day and shorter week, which is the 
objective of the wage-hour bill. 

It might be said that none of these planks constitutes a 
support of a Federal administrative board to administer such 
an act. If we examine the plank dealing with “regulation of 
business”, we find this statement in the 1936 platform: 

We the existence of a field within which Government 
regulation is desirable and salutary. The authority to regulate 


should be vested in a tribunal acting under clear and specific laws 
establishing definite standards. 


Can there be a distinction between regulating business in 
interstate commerce and regulating the labor employed in 
such business for the purpose of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, and does not the wage-hour bill set up a tribunal 
with an attempt to fix definite standards? 


New Housing and Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, after successfully weathering 
à stormy voyage over the legislative rocks of the United 
States Senate, the housing bill (S. 1685) sponsored by Hon. 
Rosert WAGNER, of New York, was approved. It now awaits 
consideration by the House of Representatives and has been 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, of 
which Representative STEAGALL is the chairman. Represent- 
ative STEAGALL is also co-sponsor of the housing bill in the 
House of Representatives, 
THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1936 


We hold this truth to be self-evident—that the test of a rep- 
resentative government is its ability to promote the safety and 
happiness of the people. 

HOUSING 

We maintain that our people are entitled to decent, adequate 
housing at a price which they can afford. In the last 3 years the 
Federal Government, having saved more than 2,000,000 homes 
from foreclosure, has taken the first steps in our history to pro- 
vide decent housing for people of meager incomes. We believe 
every encouragement should be given to the building of new 
homes by private enterprise, and that the Government should 
steadily extended its housing program toward the goal of adequate 
housing for those forced through economic necessities to live in 
unhealthy and slum conditions. 


FACING THE FACTS 

First. The Democratic Members of Congress are solemnly 
pledged to carry out a sacred obligation of the platform of 
the Democratic Party adopted in convention held in Phila- 
delphia June 1936 in respect to housing. 

Second. The New Deal Democratic Administration under 
President Roosevelt is keeping the faith in urging approval 
of such housing program. 

Third. As a loyal Democrat who subscribed to the policies 
promulgated and initiated by the President as the national 
leader of the Democratic Party pursuant to the provisions 
of the platform, I believe it to be the bounden duty of 
representatives in Congress elected on the Democratic plat- 
form to support President Roosevelt in his herculean task 
to solve the intricate human problems still obstructing prog- 
ress toward recovery of normal equilibrium of our economic 
structure. 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

The housing problem in the city of New York and through- 
out the Nation is of more commanding importance just now 
to the public interest than any other subject requiring legis- 
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lative action by the Congress. How can we hope to stamp 
out disease, insanity, and crime unless we take concrete steps 
to remove the causes of such a serious social maladjust- 
ment? How can we diminish blight and eliminate slum 
areas in congested urban centers except through Govern- 
ment agencies? Private enterprise has no incentive be- 
cause there is no profit in low-cost housing for low-income , 
groups of our people. Let it be known I am not district- . 
minded but am concerned over similar conditions existing 
elsewhere in the United States as they exist in my own con- 
gressional district in New York City. Here is a little local 
history of slum and blighted areas in the five counties of 
New York City: 

First. New York County: There are 29,056 old-law tene- 
ments containing 335,042 flats, . 

Second. Brooklyn or Kings County: There are 31,353 
tenements and containing 148,199 flats. 

Third. Bronx County: There are 4,620 tenements and 
contain 31,737 flats. 

Fourth. Queens County: There are 1,632 tenements and 
contain 7,044 flats. 

Fifth, Richmond County: There are 291 tenements con- 
taining 1,164 flats. 

This makes a total of 66,952 of these old-law tenements 
with a total number of 523,386 flats. These flats house. 
approximately 1,500,000 people in the city of New York. 
If the social reformers really seek the fundamental cause 
of crime and all its ramifications, here is where it will be: 
found in all its vicious environment, The remedy lies in 
a drastic slum-clearance and new housing program by the 
Government. There are three important, specific features 
stressed in the proposed housing bill, namely: i 

First. The elimination of slum areas; the rescue of the 
low-income group. 

Second. The protection of the health and morale of the, 
poverty-stricken tenants. 

Third. The stimulation of building industry and reduction 
of unemployment. 

We hear a great deal about slum and blighted areas in 
the congested tenement-house sections of large urban cen- 
ters, and in particular in my own congressional district. 

TENANTS DOOMED UNLESS RESCUED 

A “slum” is defined as “housing (on whatever scale) so 
inadequate or so deteriorated as to endanger the health, 
safefy, or the morals of its inhabitants.” A “blighted area” 
is defined as a residential area on the down grade which 
has not reached the slum stage. 

BUILDING INDUSTRY SUBMERGED IN DEPRESSION 

No plan to restore prosperity will work if the people can 
not. The distribution of the wealth of the Nation in work 
and wages is the basis of all prosperity. And there is the 
problem. It is estimated 8,000,000 American citizens are 
unemployed now. The only common-sense solution therefor 
is the initiation of a housing program of construction which 
will stimulate the building industry which is still “flat on its 
back.” It was the first to be paralyzed by the depression 
and the last to receive practical financial assistance. There 
are a million craftsmen in this essential element of our eco- 
nomic life. There are three to four million other workers 
indirectly related to the building industry. What is holding 
back this evident solution of this difficult problem? Is it 
some sinister force that fears the plain compelling truth? 
What sort of a construction of the American ideal of social 
justice for all are the critics taking when they attack such a 
practical, humane social program of housing construction 
and slum clearance? The Government came to the rescue 
of the farmers, did it not? Over 2,000,000 home owners all 
over the country were refinanced by Uncle Sam, you must 
admit. Mortgagees all over the land—banks, insurance com- 
panies, railroads, and business in general—pleaded for finan- 
cial help from the Government, and it was granted according 
to the public records. So why, may I ask, this sudden con- 
certed sectional activity against the urban centers when 
the latter made such constructive contributions to the solu- 
tion of problems of the rural sections? 
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The paralyzing effect which the crisis of the depression 
produced between the years 1929 and 1933, inclusive, on the 
building trades department of the building industry is colos- 
sal when a view of the statistics is placed before us, namely: 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 

The number of families provided for in new dwellings in 
257 identical cities are as follows: 

1929: In 1-famly rh EST eee a Ve OSES TATA 98, 164 
1933: In 1-family dwellings... 
1929: In 2-family dwellings 
1933: In 2-family dwellings Canes — 
1929: In multifamily dwellings === 

1933: In multifamily dwellings-------------------------- 9,318 

Bradstreet’s estimates of building expenditures in 120 cities 
ef the United States were given as follows: 

In 1929, $2,489,553,000 were spent. 

In 1933, $262,942,000 were spent. 

The foregoing statistics indicate expenditure of money 
in private industry for housing construction took a toboggan 
slide from a peak in 1929 and zigzagged to almost a zero 
point in 1933 because the financial institutions were on the 
verge of bankruptcy when the “life saver”, Uncle Sam, 
stepped in and rescued the very institutions which primarily 
brought on the business collapse. The builders of the Na- 
tion were handcuffed and could not obtain loans for private 
construction. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT COMES TO THE RESCUE 

According to the statistics of the Federal Emergency 
Administrator of Public Works, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, the 
total volume of all construction in 1929 in the United States 
amounted to some $12,000,000,000. In 1932, before the 
establishment of the P. W. A., the pendulum had swung 
so far in the other direction that the volume of total con- 
struction was less than $4,000,000,000. To understand the 
importance of construction in our economic system it is 
necessary to recall that of 49,000,000 persons in gainful 
occupation before the depression, more than 3,000,000 
worked at construction sites. In addition to these were 
millions of other workers whose employment depended 
directly upon orders for materials used in construction. 
The depression was ushered in by a let-down in building 
from boom activity to a comparative standstill. First of 
those to be laid off were the men engaged in the building 
trades—the masons, bricklayers, steel workers, carpenters, 
plasterers, and plumbers. As construction slowed down 
there was a gradual correspondent decrease in orders for 
materials, and the employees of the mills and factories 
joined the ranks of the jobless. With mills and factories 
shut down there was obviously no call for raw materials 
to be fashioned into supplies for construction. Work ceased 
in the forests. The long lines of freight cars and trucks 
transporting raw materials from their source to the mills 
and factories which fabricated them and thence to con- 
struction sites became shorter and shorter. 

Evidencing the decreased activity in these industries is the 
fact that retail sales for 1933 dropped 47.7 percent from 
their 1929 total. In 1934, when the benefits of the first pro- 
gram undertaken by P. W. A. were being felt, there was 
an upward movement for the first time since 1928. The 
Congress accepted the theory of public works and appro- 
priated for all construction purposes, congressional appro- 
priations totaling $3,151,681,565, of which less than half went 
to P. W. A., of which $130,937,289 went for Federal low-rent 
housing projects. So, Mr. Critic, you have a precedent for 
Federal aid for low-rent housing construction. There should 
be no objection, if based on sound reasoning. The quicker 
the purchasing power of consumers is spread over a wider 
area than it is now, the sooner the Nation will balance its 
Budget. You can do this if you adopt a worthwhile build- 
ing construction program to eliminate the slums and erect 
new houses in place of them. Let us start the production 
program agoing by stimulating the dormant building trades 
by means of a financial blood transfusion. Give these mil- 
lions of workers the same opportunity the banks, home own- 
ers, farmers, railroads, and business in general received from 
the Government. The city worker needs the farmer help 


just as the farmer needs the city worker. Their interests 
depend on each other. The Wagner-Steagall housing bill is 
a humane constructive measure and deserves the support of 
the Congress. The sponsors of the bill are to be congratu- 
lated for the long, tiresome effort to salvage the poverty- 


stricken tenants from the slum tenements and dwellings of 


the country and provide them with decent housing. 


The Late Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


O 


HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JosEPH W. BYRNS, 
late Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceed- 
ingly that I was unable to be present when memorial sery- 
ices were held in this Chamber in honor our our esteemed 
friend, the late Speaker Josera W. Byrrns; however, I am 
taking advantage of the privilege hertofore granted to add 
my tribute to the memory of that distinguished Tennessean. 

On June 4, 1936, there passed from this Chamber a rare 
figure in our national life, and his death was so sudden that 
we have not yet to this day fully recovered from the shock. 
I refer, of course, to the untimely passing of the late JOSEPH 
W. Byrns, whose long, able, and brilliant career, not only 
reflected outstanding credit and luster on the great Volun- 
teer State, but on the Nation as well. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the history of this Republic it has 
been given to few men to render such signal and distin- 
guished service to his country. Few men attain to the rank 
and recognition which was so justly and becomingly bestowed 
upon this worthy Tennessean. 

Jor Byrns was an indefatigable worker. He was a man 
cf boundless energy and tenacity. He was a fighter, too; 
but in his parliamentary battles he always observed the rules 
of decorum and he never hit below the belt. He was intense 
in debate and yet he never resorted to invective or billings- 
gate or uttered words that might be offensive to his col- 
leagues. He was in every sense a good sportsman. 

As Speaker of the House Joe Byrns was the very embodi- 
ment and personification of integrity. He never allowed par- 
tisanship or personal predilection to influence his official 
acts, and as the presiding officer of this body he was par- 
ticularly jealous of the rights of the minority. He was uni- 
formly courteous, patient, and long-suffering. His rulings 
were just and without any suspicion of prejudice, favoritism, 
or subtlety. 

Jor Byrns was born and reared on a farm, and it was from 
that environment early in life that he imbibed a fine spirit 
of independence and acquired a rugged physique and indi- 
viduality. 

Mr. Speaker, Joe Byrns was a Democrat of the Andrew 
Jackson school. Due to his many Jacksonian characteristics 
his colleagues often referred to him as “Old Hickory.” He 
was a stanch believer in the doctrine of State rights, and it 
must have pained him greatly to see this sacred heritage of 
bis party discarded and sacrificed in the interest of a species 
of bureaucratic centralized utilitarianism. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing Joe Byrns as I did, it is my candid 
and deliberate opinion that his death was more or less 
hastened as a result of his compulsory support and cham- 
pionship of a political philosophy in which he did not believe, 
and for which he had no heartfelt sympathy. As majority 
leader and as Speaker of the House, it was incumbent upon 
him to render loyal support and cooperation to the admin- 
istration of which he was a part. Jor Byrns was a good sol- 
dier, and when orders came it was not for him “to ask the 
reason why” or to question their logic or wisdom. Like a 
true, intrepid soldier, he did his duty to his party regardless 
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of his personal opinions. Anyone who knew Joz Brnxs must 
know, independent and farseeing as he was, that he got 
no thrill or satisfaction out of supporting many of the so- 
called New Deal measures—measures to regiment and bu- 
reaucratize the people and functions of a government which 
he dearly loved. Jor Byrns was a steadfast believer in lib- 
erty, and to see the liberties of the people gradually vanish 
under the engine of the New Deal, must have grated on his 
nerves and offended his fine sense of freedom and independ- 
ence. There is nothing that so saps the physical vitality or 
constitution of a man as being forced to do something which 
is contrary to his personal sentiment and personal convic- 
tions. 

While I enjoyed a casual acquaintance with Joe Byrns be- 
fore I came to Washington, it was after I came here, through 
18 years of association that I learned to know his sterling 
worth and appreciate the value of his public service. JOE 
Byrns and I were close personal friends and I entertained 
not only great respect but genuine admiration and affec- 
tion for him. In his death the great State of Tennessee and 
the Nation, also, suffered an irreparable loss. 

In his life and character Joe Byrns fulfilled in full measure 
that injunction contained in the sixth chapter of Micah: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Can Uncle Sam Chase Death From the Highways? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 32 OF CON- 
GRESS, THIRD DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. 1 I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, to include a short 
statement made by Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT relative to 
death on the highways of the United States. This will be 
of interest to all motorists in the country. It presents an 
appalling record of death and destruction of property. The 
statement is as follows: 

THE MOTOR TOLL MOUNTS, BUT THERE'S A WAY, SAYS THE AUTHOR 


OF OUR NEWEST MOVE FOR SAFETY—-FOOLPROOFY THE ROADS THEM~ 
SELVES 


Automobile accidents were responsible for more than 100 deaths 
a day last year. The death rate is steadily climbing; the increase 


23 have the manufacture of cars ble 


suggested iting 
high speed; others equipping cars with speed governors. Such 
suggestions are hardly worthy of mention. 

For the benefit or hindrance of drivers innumerable laws and 
Tegulations have been devised. Some of these have caused such a 
reaction of impatience with foolishness that they have proved to 
be hazards, not safeguards. 


pal judges. I do not believe that very much more can be done to 
improve our drivers. 

But we can and we must build foolproof, crash-proof roads. Our 
traffic engineers have learned how. Meanwhile testimony of high- 
way authorities before the House Committee on Roads last year 
reveals that only 373,000 of America’s 3,069,000 miles of road are 


blow will have been dealt to 

A few years ago some thought the multilane road a panacea for 
all highway troubles. But New Jersey built a four-lane “accident 
proof” superhighway between the Holland Tunnel and Trenton— 
and found it caused more and bigger accidents than the old two- 
and three-lane roads. However, the Holland Tunnel itself, under 


tomorrow must be. It provides lanes for fast and 
VFFFFFCCCCT ths. Boat WER A Of course there are 
no intersections, and policemen see that cars stay in line, Other- 
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as their frequency at “death spots” proves. But the Federal Gov- 


their improvement. 

The report, due to be completed in June, will tell us what needs 
to be done. At present several activities of the administration's 
relief campaign are effecting ts that focus toward 
safety. 


Facts and Reasons Why H. R. 6963, the Bond- 
holders Reorganization Bill, Together With 
Amendments as Contained in the Original Bill 
(H. R. 9) Which I Shall Offer, Should Be Adopted 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, although many of the more 
obvious offenses of protective committees against the trust 
usurped by them from holders of defaulted securities were 
stopped because of their dread of the select committee of 
Congress, the final hearings held by the select committee 
before its expiration revealed that the pillage of other peo- 
ple’s assets is now often accomplished through practice of 
fraud upon the courts. 

Bias and abridgment of truth by many lawyers corrupt the 
findings of courts into ill-advised and inequitable decrees. 
Even honest judges are impotent to protect themselves 
against such crafty collusiveness. The administrative task 


of bankruptcy reorganizations is so immense that no court 


is now adapted to shield itself from deceit. Although law- 
yers, by their oath as officers of the courts, are constrained 
to adduce the truth, because of tacit nonresistance to one 
another’s fees they maneuver to disclose to the courts only 


a part of the truth. Facts that can only be revealed by hon- | 


est and laborious audits; interrelation of “insiders” who 
primarily angle to swindle others out of their property rights; 
exposure of frauds antedating and causing falsified defaults 
seldom are divulged. On the contrary, they usually are sup- 
pressed, and incompetent, crafty impostors masquerading as 
“experts” are injected into the proceeding, or are foisted 
upon the courts, to give support to guileful appraisals, tricky 
leases, and misleading financial set-ups, the magnitude of 
the fraud upon the court always being in direct proportion to 
the fee allowed or paid out of the estate of the security 
holders. 

Too many special masters and referees have degenerated 
from truth and fact-finding arms of courts into “kangaroo” 
courts, in which reality and equity have become subordinated 
to grave examination into the relevancy of tweedle-dee con- 
trasted with tweedle-dum. 

Under this haphazard system the stupendous administra- 
tive elements of bankruptcy, 74 and 77B proceedings, have 
become corrupted into a lucrative contest in which predatory 
aptness succeeds far more often than does equity and justice. 
Tens of millions of our most deserving people—the savers— 
are thus impoverished and thousands of them thrown upon 
the Government as a burden to support. 

Yet these embarrassed assets, originally representing 
$36,000,000,000 of the people’s money, still exist; but under 
the deficient system now prevailing, ownership of them legal- 
istically—albeit inequitably—is becoming expropriated by a 
few freebooters purposing to found a landlord class at great 
danger to the Nation. 

This unjust transfer of property rights from investors to an 
arrogated paternalism consisting of insidious deceivers must 
be arrested. Faith in investments must be reestablished; jus- 
tice in reorganization or liquidation must be secured and 
protected. 
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The conservator bill, H. R. 6963, being principally an added 
section 77C to the Bankruptcy Act, is designed to achieve 
these purposes, Congress no longer can remain without 
decisive action that will save legitimate property rights of 
millions of our citizens. 

When you consider that out of the tens of millions of dol- 
lars put up by bondholders to erect numerous picture the- 
aters, through legal maneuvering they now come out second 
best while the insiders who engineered the promotion, the 
default, and now the reorganization, come out on top—as the 
masters of the situation—then it is our solemn duty to rectify 
our defective system that justice will triumph. 

In one of these theater cases, for illustration, the Harding 
Theater, where a cash offer was made sufficient to pay out 
bondholders 100 cents on the dollar, about one-third of 
their accrued interest, to pay the junior claimants 50 cents 
on the dollar, and still leave some $92,000 for legal fees and 
court expenses, the judge confirmed a reorganization whereby 
the insiders got a ridiculously low lease for a long term of 
years, which it decreed a priority to the rights of the original 
investors. 

Example after example of such inequity is contained in the 
record of our hearings; in every instance a monopolistic 
entity which undoubtedly engineered the fleecing of bond- 
holders through the sacred precincts of our courts, has pre- 
vailed in their piracies. The result is that in Chicago, as 
well as throughout other large cities of the Nation, a giant 
octopus has been reared that has terrorized out of existence 
all consequential competition, 

It is no different with large hotel properties. These are 
being filched to the utmost by plunderers beneath the 
benches of judges who are overwhelmed with tens of thou- 
sands of foreclosures and bankruptcies and unable to cope 
with this steal of the ages as the courts are now constituted. 

In one foreclosure—the Lott Hotels—which now has been 
transferred into the Federal courts, litigation has dragged on 
for 9 years. Taxes in the sum of $866,000 remain unpaid, 
operating losses by a receiver who knows nothing of hotel 
management have grown to $477,000, and yet fees have been 
allowed in the sum of $324,000. Bonds acquired after de- 
faults by the house of issue, which now is the protective 
committee, were paid the sum of $421,000 by court order, 
bondholders have not received a cent. 

In another chain of hotels—Leeds & Levy—the lessees, 

with the connivance of attorneys, suppressed income from 
the court so as to avoid paying full rentals, kept two sets of 
books to conceal the fraud, and even intercepted the mail 
of the select committee when its investigation got too near 
an exposé. 
Large, expensive public dance halls—the Aragon and Tria- 
non in Chicago—constructed with other people’s money, have 
become a crafty game of freeze-out. Original promoters 
who, since default, have had plenty of money to buy the de- 
faulted securities in sums of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, nevertheless did not have money to pay their obliga- 
tions to the bondholders. And with the consent of the judge, 
competing offers of leases at higher prices that would benefit 
the bondholders were ignored, or intimidated out of court, 
with the result that the self-same issuer of the original in- 
debtedness now emerges in a better position than ever be- 
fore, with court-approved leases at one-fourth previous 
rentals, so that bondholders may wait indefinitely for their 
money, because after payment of taxes out of the rental in- 
come, practically nothing is left for distribution. 

In the case of two large picture houses, Marbro and 
Granada, of over 3,000 seats each, testimony of accountants 
indicates that bondholders may have to wait 60 years on one 
and 93 years on the other for the return of their money. 

One smaller trust company of Chicago, through its em- 
ployees, has held on to receiverships of 40 or 50 defaulted 
properties since 1929, all the while taking rake-offs on coal, 
decorating, and other items, transferring moneys from in- 
come of the estates into its private account, placing title of 
numerous of the buildings into the name of a manicurist 
friend of the executive head of the corporation, all the 
while bondholders being unable to get head or tail of what 
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was going on. When the employee-receiver of this trust 
company threatened to expose it the trust company rail- 
roaded him into jail on a contempt of court charge, where 
he now is and may remain indeterminedly. 

A large institution—originally a Dawes interest—Central 
Republic Trust Co. and others, acting as a bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee, has had in its control defaulted proper- 
ties valued at almost $43,000,000, some since 1928. Out of 
334 properties the bonds on 1 were returned to bondholders 
without any results for bondholders; on 3 buildings bond- 
holders’ investments were entirely lost because they were on 
leaseholds; 25 properties were reorganized, whereby the same 
men on the protective committee retain control through 
voting trusteeships, bondholders remaining in their power 
for the future 10 to 15 years and obtaining for their invest- 
ments simply pieces of paper called “certificates of interest”; 
4 properties were reorganized under section 74, and 10 under 
section 77B; there are 22 properties still in process under 
TTB, 2 under 74; on 68 properties no action at all was 
started; and 168 properties are still under foreclosure in 
State courts. During all those years bondholders fretfully 
await some equitable solution of the problem, but, as may be 
seen, with very little satisfaction. All the while Mr. Dawes’ 
new bank retains management of these properties at a maxi- 
mum allowable charge—and the unfortunate bondholders 
are waiting and watching. 

In most cases trustees acting for the courts or under the 
trust indenture, some having as many as 150 properties un- 
der their control; as in the S. W. Straus and other issues 
when interrogated by the select committee, their answer was, 
“I don’t know” or “I don’t remember”, and for that igno- 
rant management of properties entrusted to them by courts 
they draw and are allowed thousands of dollars. 

Receiverships and trusteeships are given in great numbers 
to a select few. One trust company, Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., since 1929 has obtained approximately 3,000; another 
trust company and its officers individually nearly all the fake 
receiverships, American National Bank & Trust Co., about 
500. Several individuals, pets of judges, anywhere from 100 
to 200. Our finding is that not only do they obtain out- 
rageous fees therefor, and employ only a few inexperienced 
people to look after the properties with the result that mis- 
management, waste, unnecessary deterioration and nonpay- 
ment of taxes is the general rule. Such properties are so 
thoroughly enmeshed in extraneous charges during receiver- 
ships and so overburdened by an accumulation of accrued 
taxes by the time any legal solution is reached in the courts, 
that bondholders have little remaining. 

Not only is it a question of real-estate bonds representing 
some $15,000,000,000 in securities but also a question of some 
$10,000,000,000 in defaulted industrial and utility securities 
and $2,000,000,000 in municipals. 

The portrayal of conditions relating to real-estate defaults 
is no better than the craftiness practiced in industrials and 
utilities or municipals. 

Another, newer, phase of our investigation uncovered a 
widespread scheme to defraud millions of policyholders in 
insurance companies going through receiverships or reor- 
ganizations. There are upward of 25 such insurance com- 
panies which sometimes deliberately have been maneuvered 
into distress so that combinations of wreckers could become 
possessed of assets running into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, with annual premium incomes of twenty-five to thirty- 
five million dollars. In the case of one stock company that 
had almost a million policyholders Wall Street buccaneers 
bought it up for $63,000, which money they later took out 
of the distressed company they usurped to save. Within a 
few weeks they placed a lien on the policyholders of 50 per- 
cent and sold assets through their finance corporation, and 
so forth. 

The record shows that good insurance companies often 
are gutted or imposed upon to save personal interests of 
promoters in other insurance companies; that there exists 
an interlocking of stockholdings between numerous indi- 
vidual insurance companies, with the result that when one 


meets difficulties, immediately many others are endangered, 
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The split-up control now resting in 48 State insurance com- 
missioners leads to lax supervision, dangerous compromises 
between opposing State auditors. Frequently the full truth 
is suppressed because of the fear of some State commissioner 
that sooner or later he will have to ask a similar suppression 
of facts for his own local company by other State commis- 
sioners. 

If anything, insurance reorganizations are even more in- 
volved than real estate or industrials and utilities. The sub- 
ject is enormous, and at present represents a blight upon 
this Nation’s economic welfare that must be eradicated if the 
business of insurance is to be saved from discredit in the 
minds of the people. 

Yet, whatever the class of default—hbe it real estate, in- 
surance, or other classes of securities—the investor, the 
saver, today is being robbed with impunity. The vultures 
always gather as a wounded enterprise is scented. This 
Nation’s defense against these birds of prey is woefully in- 
adequate. The Congress must recognize this and provide 
the necessary protection that millions of our citizens 
throughout the breadth of the land are praying for. 


Billions Out and Billions Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 1937 


ARTICLE BY JESSE H. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, JUNE 26, 1937 


Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor» an article by 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, published in the Saturday Evening Post of 
June 26, 1937, entitled “Billions Out and Billions Back.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, June 26, 1937] 
BILLIONS OUT AND BILLIONS BackK—THE BANKERS Boss THE 
RAILROADS 


The larger cities and localities that suffered most from bank 
failures were Akron, Toledo, Youngstown, Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, and Baltimore. Many smaller cities and towns 
lost all their banks. Atlantic City suffered, probably, the heaviest 
percentage of deposit losses. 

After the bank holiday Akron, Ohio, had only one small com- 

bank the Firestone Park Trust & Savings Bank, 


bank deposits of this city of more than 250,000 inhabitants aggre- 
aon ORIF AOOO OTO 10. ee te tie January 1, 1937, little 
more than half of the total deposits in its nine banks in 1930. 

Toledo had 13 banks in 1930, with deposits aggregating $192,000,- 
000. In January 1937 it had six banks, with total deposits of only 
$128,000,000. Youngstown had nine banks in 1930, with $76,000,- 
000 deposits, and six in January 1937, with only $56,000,000 de- 
posits. Cleveland had 18 banks in 1930, with de aggregating 
$1,033,000,000, while in January 1937 it had 11 banks, with de- 
posits of only $764,000,000. 

BANK RECOVERY 


The other cities have had greater recovery. Baltimore had 40 
banks in 1930, with $586,000,000 deposits, while in January 1937 it 
had 28 banks, with deposits of $655,000,000. Its bank troubles 
started in 1931, when the Baltimore Trust Co. was forced to raise 
$7,750,000 to repair its capital. Notwi this large capital 
contribution it and the Union Trust Co., another large institu- 
tion, were unable to open after the bank holiday. Two large 
casualty companies in Baltimore, the Maryland Casualty and the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., also suffered heavy losses 
as a result of guaranteeing real-estate mortgage bonds. These 
we were able to protect through loans to mortgage companies and 
loans on the preferred stock of the companies. 

New Orleans had nine banks in 1930, with deposits of $242,- 
000,000. In January 1937 it had five banks with $255,000,000 
deposits. Three of the large banks in New Orleans were not able 
do open after the bank holiday. Two of these were reorganized 
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by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation taking preferred stock 

and the depositors, for the most part, taking the common stock, 

Depositors in New Orleans’ closed banks have received a smaller 
on their deposits than those in other large cities. 

One of the largest banks in Memphis closed, but, with Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation assistance and loans aggregating 
$14,300,000, a new bank was organized. Depositors of the old bank 
have been paid in po and its stockholders own the new bank, 
which is making good progress. 

had 223 banks in 1930, with deposits of $2,862,000,000, 
while in January 1937 it had 56 banks, with deposits of $3,135,- 
000,000. It was the failure of this great number of banks in Chi- 
cago that precipitated the bank runs there in June 1932. The 
Foreman-State National Bank, Chicago, was the first big bank to 
hunt cover following failure of the Bank of United States in New 
York City on December 11, 1930. The First National Bank of 
Chicago and its affiliate, the First Union Trust & Savings Bank, 
took over the Foreman-State National Bank, of Chicago, and its 
affiliate, the Foreman-State Trust & Savings Bank, in June 1931, 
assuming their aggregate deposits of $220,000,000 in full, They 
were given a $12,500,000 guaranty against loss by clearing-house 
banks and some individuals interested in the Foreman banks, in- 
cluding particularly Albert D. Lasker, former chairman of the 
Shipping Board and principal owner of Lord & Thomas. The Bank 
of United States, of New York City, had deposits of $161,000,000 
and ca a sit ge lg AND La Cpe aaah ign hol Acar 
and will get 

In 
Jan’ 


1930 Detroit had 21 pase with deposits of $874,000,000. In 
uary 1937 it had 8 banks, with deposits of only $767,000,000, 

notwithstanding the great industrial recovery there. 
The largest banks to fail were in Detroit and Cleveland. The 
of these to come to grief were the First National Bank and 
National Bank of Commerce, of Detroit. The Michi- 
was declared by the Governor of Michigan on 

e first 


Guardian National Bank 
Guardian Detroit Union group of banks. 
pealed to New York and Chicago banks, as well as to the Recon- 
struction Finance on. New York and Chicago sent banker 
representatives to Detroit; George W. Davison, chairman of the 
board of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., from New York; 
and Melvin Traylor from Chicago, 


inet members, of Commerce Roy Chapin, whose home 
was Detroit, and Under Secretary of the Treasury ur 


e: efforts made by 
President Hoover, the New York and Chicago banks, and the 
R. F. C., it was impossible to save these Detroit banks. Under 
the circumstances, it is surprising that all Detrott banks did not 


PROTECTING SMALL DEPOSITORS 


From the time the Detroit bank trouble started, in February 
1933, until the Nation-wide bank holiday, on March 6, 1933, di- 
rectors and executives of the R. F. C. were in almost continuous 
consideration of the Detroit situation, with Senator Couzens and 


, Treasury 
Michigan Senators, and representatives of the R. F. ©. But try 
as hard as everyone did, the tragedy could not be averted. The 
First National Bank had 650,000 depositors, with deposits aggre- 
gating $398,000,000. The Guardian National had 150,000 depositors, 
be deposits aggregating $114,000,000. 

By arrangements perfected between the R. F. C. and the large 
depositors of the Guardian National Bank of Commerce and the 
First National, and R. F. C. loans aggregating $182,927,049 to the 
conservators and receivers of the two banks, funds were made 
available to pay in full depositors in the Guardian National with 
$1,000 or less—116,000 de d those in the First Na- 


tional with $300 or less—485,000 d tors. arrangement pro- 
vided for pro-rata payments to all depositors in both banks and an 
assignment by the larger depositors of a 3 at the distribution 
due them, to be used in p the remaining balances of 


or allowing the smaller 
to stand what- 
liquidation. 
. with normal deposits of 
res Trust Co., with more than 
, 1933, the Union’s de- 
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m cted withdrawal basis 
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An effort is now 
e bank. Guardian depositors have 
been paid 31 percent and early in May the R. F. C. authorized 
an additional loan of $15,200,000 to the receiver for payment of 
an additional 20 percent to depositors. These depositors should 
get some further distributions on final liquidations. Failure of 
these two banks added to the already unhappy situation in Cleve- 
land resulting from industrial unemployment. 
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Bank failures are tragic, wherever and whenever they occur, but 
when the two principal banks in a city as large as Detroit fail, 
with more than 800,000 separate depositors and $512,000,000 de- 
posits, you have panic on a large scale. More than 100,000 of the 
800,000 depositors in these two banks were nonresidents, and in 
addition to bringing almost everything in that city to a complete 
standstill, the state of fear already existing throughout the coun- 
try was intensified. It would be difficult to describe the temper 
of the people of Detroit when these two big banks failed to open 
after the bank holiday. They were stunned. No city in the world 
can claim greater industrial leadership than Detroit, but these 
leaders were without experience in dealing with a banking crisis. 
It is fair to say, however, that few cities could boast of their 
leadership and cooperation in meeting and preventing bank 
failures. 

NEW BANKS IN DETROIT 


After a number of unsuccessful attempts to reorganize and re- 
open the First National and the Guardian National, the General 
Motors Corporation put up $12,500,000 for common stock in a new 
bank, the National Bank of Detroit, the R. F. C. taking $12,500,000 
preferred stock. General Motors agreed to give stockholders and 
depositors of the First National Bank 60 days in which to take a 
proportionate share of the common stock at cost and interest. The 
new bank opened for business on March 24, 1933. It purchased 
from the conservators of the First National Bank of Detroit and 
the Guardian National Bank of Commerce some of their more liquid 
assets, for which it paid $104,588,000 and $14,000,000, respectively. 

These amounts, together with the proceeds of R. F. C. loans to 
the conservators on the remaining assets, were placed on deposit 
with the new bank, enabling a 30-percent distribution to depositors 
of both institutions, through the National Bank of Detroit. On 
January 1, 1937, deposits of the National Bank of Detroit were 
$412,000,000, or more than those of the First National at the time of 
its failure, although the deposits of the latter had at one time 
exceeded $500,000,000. 

Some months later Edsel Ford put up the major part of $5,000,000 
capital for a new bank—The Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit. This bank opened for business on August 10, 1933, and 
took over the deposit liability of the Highland Park State Bank, the 
Guardian Bank of Dearborn, the Dearborn State Bank, and the 
Peoples Wayne County Bank of Highland Park. When this was 
accomplished The Manufacturers National had deposits of approxi- 
mately $21,000,000. On January 1, 1937, its deposits were $132,- 
257,000. To enable the new bank to assume in full the deposits of 
the four banks the R. F. C, made loans to the four banks aggre- 
gating $14,407,262.33, secured by part of their assets. The Ford 
interests had $2,250,000 on deposit in one or more of these banks. 
These deposits were subordinated to our loan and must stand the 
first loss, if any. 

When the First National Bank, the Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce, and the Union Guardian Trust Co., all of Detroit, closed, 
the Ford interests and members of the Ford family had approxi- 
mately $67,700,000 on deposit with them. In March 1936 The Man- 
ufacturers National Bank lent the receiver of the First National 
Bank $35,000,000, at 2½ percent interest, with which to pay the 
remainder of the receiver’s debt to the R. F. C. I am informed 
that collections from the collateral have already reduced this loan 
to about $4,000,000, which shows continued recovery. To make such 
a big loan, practically six times the bank’s capital, required special 
permission of the Comptroller of the Currency, which the law per- 
mits in the case of closed national banks. Neither the closed First 
National nor the Guardian National is now indebted to the R. F. C., 
and even the larger depositors, who allowed the smaller depositors 
to be paid first, will not suffer much, if any, ultimate loss. 

A CASE OF SELF-HELP 


I have stated before, and repeat here, that if the R. F. C. had 
Leen authorized to invest in the capital of banks when it was 
first organized or when its powers were enlarged in July 1932, 
the Detroit banks could have been saved, as could thousands of 
others throughout the country, and without loss to the Govern- 
ment. 

In the years 1931, 1932, and 1933, more than 6,000 banks failed 
in the United States. Many of them could have been saved 
through local cooperation, even without Government assistance. 

For example, take the case of the Merrill Trust Co., at Bangor, 
Maine, with 11 branches in the neighborhood of Bangor. A dele- 
gation of citizens, mostly directors of the bank, came to see us 
early in April 1933, under the leadership of Governor Brann. 
They stated that the losses and depreciated value of the bank’s 
securities were in excess of its capital funds. We agreed to assist 
to the extent of $2,000,000, if they would raise another $2,000,000 
to be subordinated to our loan. No one in the delegation 
thought any money could be raised at home. This attitude was 
typical of everyone who came to the R. F. C. for assistance— 
no one ever thought any money could be raised at home. Gov- 
ernor Brann did not share this belief, however, and in short order 
suggested to the delegation that they return home and see what 
they could do. They organized at each of the communities 
where the bank had a branch, and made a drive to save their 
banks, It was conducted much like a Liberty Loan drive dur- 
ing the World War, and in a little while $3,000,000 new capital 
had been raised locally, largely from depositors and stockholders. 

In connection with the reorganization of the bank, we made 
a loan to the Merrill Mortgage Co. of $3,200,000 and bought 
$2,000,000 preferred stock in the bank. All but $750,000 of the 
stock has been retired, and the mortgage-company loan has been 
reduced approximately one-half. 


The extraordinary fact about this case was that during the drive 
to raise its part of the required new capital, freely and publicly 
stating the necessity for it, the bank continued business, with no 
depositor withdrawing money except in the normal course of re- 
quirements. That the depositors did not stampede when told the 
bank was in trouble entitles them to high praise and, probably, 
first place for standing by in the circumstances, helping to save 
their banks. The citizens of Bangor demonstrated what might 
have been done in hundreds of other places. 

In June 1933 Congress authorized the Corporation to make loans 
to State funds created to insure deposits of public moneys of States, 
counties, cities, and other political subdivisions. A large amount 
of such money was on deposit in closed or restricted banks, and 
the State insurance funds were not able to meet the claims on 
them that arose from the widespread bank closings. Under this 
authorization we made loans to the board of deposits of Wisconsin 
totaling $13,064,631.18, which immediately made available funds 
needed by the local governments to pay their employees and to 
meet other obligations. These loans enabled the board of deposits 
to pay 90 percent of the claims of 2,500 local governments without 
awaiting the liquidation of the banks. The entire sum borrowed 
has been repaid. 

The first bank in which the Corporation authorized the purchase 
of preferred stock was the American National Bank, of St. Paul, 
Minn.—$2,000,000 on March 13, 1933—the law giving us authority 
to aid banks through the purchase of their preferred stock having 
been passed by Congress only 4 days previously, 5 days after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office. Our first disbursement for the purchase 
of preferred stock was in March 1933, to the National Bank of 
Detroit, the new General Motors bank. The first big bank to come 
for capital was the Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
of Chicago—$50,000,000, of which $15,000,000 has already been re- 
tired from earnings and recoveries. When we bought this $50,- 
000,000 preferred stock in the Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. its common stock was selling at $25 per share. Counting 
stock dividends paid since then, these shares are now selling at 
approximately $225, or nine times the market when the R. F. C. put 
capital in the bank—an increase of approximately $150,000,000 in 
market value to the common-stock holders of this one bank. 


THE PREFERRED-STOCK PROGRAM 


Following the Continental closely was the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York, which sold the R. F. C. $25,000,000 of its capital 
notes. At the time we bought the capital notes from the Manu- 
facturers Trust, State banks in New York State were not authorized 
to issue nonassessable preferred stock. The law giving State banks 
this authority in New York State was passed and became effective 
in 1936. Soon thereafter the Manufacturers retired its capital notes 
held by the R. F. C. through the sale of preferred stock to its 
stockholders and private investors. The National City Bank and 
the Chase National Bank of New York each issued $50,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, most of which was taken by the R. F. C. Some com- 
mon-stock holders subscribed for their pro-rata shares, All had 
a right to do so. Both of these banks have retired their preferred 
stock in full from earnings and recoveries without the neces- 
sity of replacing the preferred stock with new capital. The First 
National Bank of Chicago issued $25,000,000 preferred stock and 
sold it all to the Corporation. This has been retired—$15,000,000 
from earnings and recoveries and $10,000,000 from the sale of new 
common stock at $200 a share. Preferred stock and capital notes 
have been retired entirely by 840 banks. 

Since particular attention is called to the larger bank-capital in- 
vestments, it is appropriate to state that our average capital in- 
vestment in 5,804 banks throughout the country has been less than 
$100,000. Investments in only 293 banks have been $500,000 or 
more. But the principle is the same; $50,000,000 to one of the big 
banks was no more than $50,000 or $5,000 to a bank relatively 
smaller. Likewise, the 10,576 loans made to 4,933 going banks, 
ranging in amounts from a loan of $1,000 to one of $90,000,000, 
many banks getting more than one loan. 

When we first instituted our preferred stock program, our inter- 
est and dividend rates were fixed at 6 percent. Soon we reduced 
them to 5 percent, later to 4 percent, then to 3½ percent, and 

October 1, 1936, all banks which pay promptly according 
to agreement get a 3 percent rate. The purpose of making this 
last reduction was twofold: First, to encourage the banks in good 
housekeeping and to bring in such additional private capital as 
would entitle them to the lower rate; second, to discourage banks 
from retiring R. F. O. capital to a point below a proper ratio of 
capital to deposits. Entirely too many banks have a ratio of 
deposits out of proportion to their capital, and because of their 
inability to lend profitably, they have been inclined to retire their 
R. F. C. capital without replacing it with private capital. To re- 
tard this movement further, we agreed, on October 1, 1936, to 
accept interest-bearing United States Government bonds at par 
and accrued interest from banks in retirement of their R. F. C. 
capital whenever the retirement takes place. There is no particu- 
lar point in this mt on our part as long as Government 
bonds are selling at par or better, but to protect the bank against 
any eventuality in this regard, we made this agreement. The net 
result is that a bank can earmark long-term, high-rate Govern- 
ment bonds against its R. F. C. capital, and if the bonds bear 244 
percent, the much needed capital will cost the bank only one-half 
of 1 percent per annum. 

A TRIUMPH OVER FEAR 


One of the most far- R. F. C. services was in aid of the: 
savings banks in New York and New England. In 1932 and 1933 
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a great many savings banks found it necessary to restrict with- 
drawals, limiting the amount any depositor could withdraw in a 
stated period. It was estimated that the deposits in savings banks 
of New York City alone decreased at the rate of approximately 
$2,000,000 a day during the first half of 1933. These withdrawals 
were due in part to the necessity of depositors using their savings 
for living expenses, but in large measure to fright. To dispel the 
epositors and to provide means of meeting with- 
drawals without forcing collection of loans or the sale of their 
securities on a depressed market, the savings banks effected the 
organization of the Savings Banks Trust Co. and the Institutional 
Securities Corporation in July 1933. The R. F. C. agreed to buy 
$50,000,000 capital notes in the Savings Banks Trust Co., the 
savings banks providing $5,000,000 common stock. In addition, 
the R. F. C. agreed to lend the Institutional Securities Corpora 
tion, a mortgage-loan company, $100,000,000 on mortgages that it 
would acquire from those of the savings banks that needed cash. 
The Institutional Securities Corzoration was to have a capital of 
$10,000,000, furnished by the more than 120 mutual savings banks 
in New York State. The mere announcement of this plan and 
the fact that the R. F. C. was coming to the assistance of the 
savings banks quieted all fear, and withdrawals decreased so 
rapidly that within a very short time all restrictions were removed. 
The Savings Banks Trust Co. never called on us for any part of 
the $50,000,000 capital, and we lent the Institutional Securities 
Corporation only $14,312,567. This loan has been repaid. The 
savings banks in New York State alone had deposits of $5,000,- 
000,000, the savings of millions of thrifty people. 
AID FOR THE MUTUALS 


We helped some savings banks directly by buying their deben- 
siren: ast aanak to their deposits. Mutual savings banks have 
no invested capital, but the law under which they operate requires 
certain reserves or excess of assets over deposits before interest or 
dividends can be paid to depositors. The law creating the R. F. C. 
made no provision for our furnishing capital to mutual savings 
banks, Since they had no capital stock they could not issue pre- 
ferred stock or capital notes, but our directors felt that 
intended that all banks should be treated substantially alike and 
that certainly mutual savings banks should not go unaided. Upon 
advice of counsel that we could legally do so, we helped these 
mutual savings banks by taking their notes, payable only out of a 
part of their earnings and from excess assets over that required by 
the laws under which they operate. We required them to reduce 
their interest or dividends to depositors and use a part of their 
earnings to repay the R. F. C. This method was also employed in 

a large savings bank in Cleveland. All told, we have pur- 
chased $25,715,000 debentures of 31 mutual savings banks. Of these, 
$11,954,000 have been retired—seven banks have paid in full—and 
all but one of the remaining 24 are current in interest payments. 

The fact that reference is made to some of the larger and more 
outstanding bank loans and capital investments does not mean 
that the large ones have had any more consideration than the small 
ones. Obviously it is impossible to be specific about very many of 
the thousands of banks for which capital was authorized and the 
thousands of open and closed banks to which loans were author- 
ized, but each loan or capital investment had individual and pains- 

consideration. R. F. O. directors have been ever mindful 
that a bank is humanity en masse and that nothing is more 
sensitive. 


invested by the R. F. C., and has had the effect of bringing to the 
attention of the communities the necessity for taking an interest in 
the management and welfare of their banks, as well as 
additional security for R. F. C. investments. Of the 6,097 banks in 
which we have invested capital, we have only suggested that man- 
agement be strengthened in approximately 75 banks, R. F. C. stock 
in banks has voting rights in proportion to its relative value to the 
common stock. Almost invariably our stock is voted with the 
management, 

We have authorized capital investments in almost half the banks 
in the country, and have completed investments in 6,097 of 
in the amount of $1,053,000,000, of which $449,000,000 has 
retired. Dividends and interest payments are being regularly 
on 9114 percent of the balance, and we expect no net loss on 
capital loans and investments, taken as a whole. 

In addition to authorizing capital investments in banks, 


banks. Of this $1,143,008,090.45 has been disbursed, and 90 per- 
cent repaid. Of the balance outstanding, $90,413,403.11 is due 
from 223 of these banks that closed after receiving the loans. 

We have authorized 4,997 loans aggregating $1,271,711,988.59 
for payment to depositors in 2,718 closed banks, many banks 
getting two or more loans, as the value of their assets increased 
with recovery. Of the amount authorized, $938,027,186.08 has 
been disbursed, and 90 percent of this amount repaid. 

Bank deposits of the entire country decreased from $59,500,- 
000,000 in 1930 to $41,000,000,000 in 1933. On January 1, 1937, 
they reached an all-time high of $62,000,000,000. The $18,500,- 
000,000 loss in deposits between 1930 and 1933 was due to several 
factors—a reduction of loans in banks, which always reduces de- 
posits, the borrowers using their balances to pay their loans; with- 
drawals for living expenses and for hoarding on account of fear; 
losses from bank failures; and a general shrinkage in values and in 
the volume of business. The present high figure has been reached 
through a return of confidence, increased volume of business, 
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Government lending and spending which has put more money into 
trade channels, higher prices for commodities, and higher wages. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE LINE 

Although the importance of our bank-repair work cannot be 
overestimated, our loans on farm commodities saved many farmers 
from almost certain bankruptcy. We lent 45 cents a bushel on 
corn in the crib on the farm in 1933, when there was practically no 
market for it, Corn sold as low as 12 cents a bushel in 1932. We 
lent 10 cents a pound on cotton. Both of these commodities, 
which are of great importance to the well-being of our entire 
country, have been above these prices ever since. In 1934 we lent 
55 cents on corn and 12 cents on cotton. In '35 we lent 45 cents 
on corn and 10 cents on cotton. We lent a little on corn in 36, 
nothing on cotton. There was a great surplus of cotton by 1934, 
the Government owning or lending upon approximately 6,000,000 
bales, 2,500,000 bales of which were acquired by the Secretary of 
Agriculture from the old Farm Board under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Of this amount, 600,000 bales were in the form 
of cotton futures. All the Farm Board cotton and cotton futures 
have been liquidated, and all but 1,700,000 bales of the 12-cent 
loan cotton by Commodity Credit Corporation has been sold. 
Practically all corn loans have been repaid. We have lent on 
tobacco, naval stores, and other farm products. 

First and last, we have authorized more than $2,500,000,000 in 
one form or another for the benefit of agriculture. This includes 
loans of $387,236,000 to 12 Federal land banks, all of which has 
been repaid except $14,233,405.94; loans to 25 joint-stock land 
banks of $17,905,857.47, all except $2,790,949.24 of which has been 
repaid; and loans of §191,981,057 to livestock and agricultural 
credit corporations, of which all except $435,257 has been repaid. 

REAPING THE LOAN HARVEST 


Our cotton and corn loans have been made through Commodity 
Credit Corporation, an R. F. C. and government-owned institution 
in 1933, pursuant to Executive order of the President 
under authority given him by the Congress, with a paid-in capital 
stock of $3,000,000 subscribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. On April 
2o ame a bg 5 the ay ¢ C. to invest $97,000,000 in 
e capi 0 e Commodity Credit Corporation, giving it 
a round $100,000,000 capital. Since its organization — Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has made 1,629,889 separate loans di- 
rectly to cotton growers, 242,546 separate loans directly to growers 
of corn, and 8,922 separate loans to producers of turpentine and 
resin. The R. F. C. provides the funds and credit and the facili- 
ties to make these loans. 

Of the $1,111,608,664.99 loans authorized from time to time to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to enable it to lend on com- 
modities, there was outstanding, as of May 1, 1937, only $134,- 
701,547.20. These loans were secured by 1,871,589 bales of cotton, 
171,589 bales of which have been sold, but not yet delivered and 
paid for; 53,020,031 pounds of tobacco, 3,599,759 gallons of tur- 
pentine, 57,792 barrels of resin, and 44,230 bushels of corn. Pay- 
ments are being made daily as the commodities are sold. Al- 
though there will be a modest loss from the 12-cent-loan cotton, 
due to interest and carrying charges, and some loss on turpen- 
tine and tobacco loans, these losses will be infinitesimal compared ` 
to the benefit accruing to the whole recovery program by reason 
of the loans. 

Concessions to the borrowers have been made from time to time 
to enable the movement of cotton in competition with cotton 
from other countries. The problem of making and administering 
almost 2,000,000 separate loans has been no small undertaking. | 
The expense comes out of the 4-percent interest charged thej 
borrowers. Warehousing and insurance are charged against the | 
loans. Loans on commodities by the Commodity Credit Corpora- | 
tion have not carried recourse upon the borrowers, but where the 
commodities sell for more than enough to pay the loan, plus, 
interest and carrying charges, less concessions made to enable the | 
free movement of the commodities, the equity goes to the bor- 
rower. Loans to cotton growers have averaged approximately $230 ' 
to each borrower and to corn growers approximately $597. 

R. F. C. loans to railroads and its aid in railroad financing have 
been of immeasurable help in providing employment and protect- | 
public investments, as well as saving many roads from receiver- ; 


p. 

Our first big railroad application was from the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. The application was for $23,250,000 and bore the date! 
of January 29, 1932—4 days before the C tion was open for 
business. This loan was discussed at great length. The applica- 
tion included $5,850,000 for payment of one-half of a maturing 
note to J. P. Morgan & Co, 

I argued against authorizing that part of the loan, on the 
ground that the Government should not bail out railroad bankers 
who for years had been profiting from railroad financing, especially 
when the bankers were not themselves in trouble. 

I felt so strongly about this that even after $12,800,000 of the 
application was authorized on March 26, 1932, which included the 
Morgan item, I endeavored—but without success—to persuade the 
railroad company not to take the $5,850,000 for payment to 
Morgan, I could not reconcile myself to such a policy. While 
the loan complied with the law, and was approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisison—and properly so—I felt confident 
that Congress did not have this particular character of loan in 
mind when it authorized the Corporation to assist railroads to 
meet maturities, notwithstanding that the security offered was 
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The R. F. C. cannot make a loan to a railroad without the prior 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, both as to the 
purpose of the loan and the collateral offered to secure it. The 
Commission’s approval does not require that the loan be made, 
but merely authorizes it. In practice many railroad applicants 
approach the R. F. C. first to know whether or not a loan can 
be had if approved by the I. C. C. Division 4 of that body has 
charge of this function, and it has been a pleasure to work with 
the members of that division. 


THE BANKER IN THE BACKGROUND 


I am probably one of many who had assumed that the big rail- 
road bankers, J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and others, 
were bankers in the true sense, with very large, if not unlimited, 
resources. But I have learned that they act more as loan brokers, 
as a rule selling loans before agreeing to make them, and charging 
what the traffic will bear. The banker whose business it is to 
make loans to sell is apt to favor the investor at the expense of 
the borrower, the man who must pay. 

Due to the provisions of the Banking Act of 1933, which pro- 
hibit underwriting houses from receiving deposits subject to 
check, members of the Morgan firm effected the establishment 
of the new banking house of Morgan, Stanley & Co., which has 
succeeded to this character of underwriting formerly done by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. The new corporation is headed by Henry 8. 
Morgan, son of J. P. Morgan, and Harold Stanley, two former 
partners of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

A useful service in distributing railroad securities is rendered 
by bankers, but their charges should be commensurate with the 
services rendered and not measured by a pretended obligation of 
providing the road with funds on fair terms, in bad times as well 
as good. Though the obligation may exist, the bankers respond 
only when convenient. In 1932 and 1933 the bankers quit lend- 
ing to railroads, and the Government had to come to their 
rescue. 

I do not favor Government ownership of railroads; but, since 
they are a public necessity and in the public interest are regu- 
lated by Government as to both rates and operations, the Gov- 
ernment should protect the roads from banker domination and, 
when necessary, assist them in their financing. Bankers whose 
principal interest in the roads is to profit by handling their 
finances should not sit on the boards of the roads, dealing with 
themselves and dictating management. 

The practice of having interlocking directors between invest- 
ment bankers, underwriting bankers, commercial banks, savings 
banks, insurance companies, railroads, and big industry is not, 
generally, in the best interests of the country, and should be 
discouraged, if not actually discontinued. Borrowers—whether 
railroads, industries, or others—who meet the same faces in the 
commercial banks, the investment-banking houses, and the big 
insurance companies soon realize that they must run the gant- 
let of this combination. Combinations in restraint of trade are 
no worse than combinations of money effected by interlocking 
influences, direct or indirect. Too much power should not 
rest with a few men, however good and wise they may be. 
There is no shortage of capable men to direct the affairs of the 
various phases of our economic life, and the desire for wealth 
or power should not lead men to place themselves in positions 
of trust where there is any possible conflict of interests. Abuses 
under such circumstances are inevitable, and if the bankers and 
money lenders cannot see the rising tide against this practice, 
Congress should pass legislation that would free management 
from banker control and domination. 


SAVING THE IRON HORSE 


This period of depression has brought forcibly to our attention 
that the railroads, though in large measure dominated and con- 
trolled by their bankers, are owned by the public, the savings 
banks, insurance companies, and private investors. In other 
words, the funds of widows and orphans, and the savings of 
millions of thrifty people are invested by these institutions in 
railroad securities. So, when we bait the railroads we are 
hurting the very people we would like to help. There have 
been entirely too many abuses in the past by manipulators of 
some of our roads, but for the most part these are things of 
the past. However, the control of a railroad system by the 
investment of a few dollars in equities of little value through 
holding companies or otherwise should not be tolerated. 

Including $195,940,500 in securities bought from P. W. A., we 
have authorized and made tentative commitments for loans to 
91 railroads and receivers of railroads in the aggregate amount 
of $1,120,006,702. Of this we have been called upon to advance 
only $718,066,739. The roads, fortified with R. F. C. commit- 
ments, have been able to get their loans from private sources, 
frequently at less interest than our standard rate to railroads, 
which has been 4 percent for the past 344 years, 

Of the total amount disbursed for railroad loans, repayments 
and the proceeds from the sale of securities aggregate $324,325,417 
and a premium of $4,855,349.28, leaving a balance owing by all 
railroads—51 in number—of $393,741,322. Of the 79 roads that 
received loans or whose securities we purchased, 16 were subse- 
quently placed in receivership or trusteeship. Two of these roads 
are no longer indebted to the corporation. Loans to the remain- 
ing 14 roads aggregate $140,364,845. Although there will prob- 
ably be partial losses on some of these loans, our earnings from 
railroad loans treated as a class should be sufficient to cover any 
such losses. 

Some of the bigger systems that borrowed are the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, $99,065,000; the Southern Pacific and its subsidiary, the 
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Cotton Belt, $52,672,250; the New York Central, $34,468,000; and 
the Nickel Plate, $23,009,000. These roads and 23 others have paid 
their loans in full. 

HIGH AND LOW FINANCE 

The largest amount now outstanding to one system is $77,090,- 
556 to the Baltimore & Ohio and its subsidiary, the Alton Rail- 
road Co.; the quoted market and appraised value of the collateral 
securing these loans is nearly double the amount of the loan. 

Good examples of banker domination of railroads are the Great 
Northern and the New York Central, two of the most important 
systems in the country. The Great Northern has not defaulted 
on any obligation since its organization, 81 ago. This road 
had a $105,859,000 bond issue, held by the public, maturing July 
1, 1936. W. P. Kenney, president of the road, began talking with 
me the middle of 1935 about helping him meet this maturity. 
In late September 1935, and only about 9 months before the bonds 
matured, he came to see me in Washington. While he was in my 
office, and agreeable to him, I called his banker in New York, 
H. S. Sturgis, vice president of the First National Bank there, and 
told him Mr. Kenney wanted to discuss ways and means of meet- 
ing the maturity; that he could take care of the $5,859,000 but 
would need to borrow $100,000,000. I stated to Mr. Sturgis that 
the R. F. C. would be glad to cooperate with the bankers and the 
road by lending up to $50,000,000, or one-half of the amount. 
Mr. Sturgis replied that it was entirely too early to discuss the 
matter, and that they—the bankers—would take it up with the 
Toad some time after the first of the year, clearly indicating that 
it was none of the R. F. C.’s business. I thanked him and hung 
up the phone. 

I then excused myself from Mr. Kenney and dictated the follow- 
ing letter to him: 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1935. 

Dear Mr. Kenner: Subject to prior approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this Corporation will lend the Great North- 
ern Railroad all or any part of $50,000,000 with which to help 
meet its bond issue of $105,850,000 maturing July 1, 1936. 

Terms and conditions of our loan will be: 

1. That the road pay from its working balance the $5,850,000. 

2. Issue new bonds, maturing 20 to 25 years, for $100,000,000, 
bearing interest at 414 percent; the present bondholders to accept 
at par and accrued interest new bonds; or not less than one-half 
in new bonds and the remainder in cash. 

Our loan will be in the form of bonds which we will take at par 
and accrued interest, or if given a satisfactory margin of addi- 
tional collateral our rate will be 4 percent for the first 5 years and 
4% percent thereafter; the bonds to be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and acceptable to our board and our coun- 
sel; the money to be available to the road on 10 days’ notice on or 
before July 1, 1936. 

With a view to converting this debt, or as much of it as possible, 
into stock, we suggest for your consideration that the new bonds 
provide for conversion into stock upon a basis that will add to the 
desirability of the bonds, giving the holders of the bonds an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the prosperity of the road, and preserving 
to the stockholders their preemptive rights. We will require as a 
further condition to our commitment that the expense, at 
fees, and bankers’ charges, in exchanging new bonds for the old, 
be, in our opinion, reasonable. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Jesse H. JONES, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kenney left my office with a feeling of assurance that he 
could meet his maturity. In fact, I hold him that if more than 
this amount were needed, we would see him through. I heard 
nothing further from Mr. Kenney until late in December, when he 
and Mr. Sturgis came to thank me for offering to assist in the 
financing, and to advise me that the bankers would furnish all 
of the money and that he would not need any help from the 
R. F.C. I was glad to hear this, of course, but interested to know 
upon what terms the bankers proposed to handle the financing. 
Mr. Kenney replied that the road would issue a 5-percent bond, 
convertible into stock, part at $40 per share and part at $75 per 
share, and offer the bonds for subscription by the stockholders of 
the road; and that the bankers would underwrite the issue for a 
fee of $1,000,000 plus 1 percent additional on any bonds that they 
might buy. I had suggested 414 percent. I felt, and so told 
Kenney and Sturgis, that if the Great Northern paid such a high 
rate, particularly with an attractive convertible privilege, our work 
in trying to help railroads get their money at fair rates would came 
to naught. 

A BATTLE OF PERCENTAGES 

I stated that the Great Northern should be able to get its money 
at 4 percent, but that if the management of the roads and its 
bankers preferred, and would make the rate 414 percent, the R. F.C. 
would underwrite $50,000,000 of it without any charge. This would 
save the road $500,000 on the underwriting fee alone and $500,000 
a year throughout the life of the bonds. Mr. Sturgis replied that 
neither he nor his associates would be interested in anything less 
than 5 percent. This being their attitude, I told them that I was 
disposed to recommend to our Board that we agree to take the 
entire issue at 4 percent, conditioned that the road first offer the 
bonds to its stockholders and to the maturing bondholders and to 
the public. 

Naturally this was not pleasing to Mr. Sturgis. The R. F. G. 
was trying to cooperate with the bankers, but they would not have 
it. They wanted theirs, regardless of the cost to the borrower orm 
the effect their terms would have on all other borrowers. 
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It then developed that, in addition to coming to thank us for 
our offer of assistance, they really needed some further stand-by 
agreement by the R. F. C. to enable the bankers to complete their 
deal. At my request Mr. Kenney outlined, in 
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following day, and did, but, 
of the road—that 


R. F. G. assured that h 
the R. F. C. would take any 
stockholders and private investors did not take, 
percent and the bonds convertible on the plan 
one-half at $40 per share and one-half at $75 per 


The letter follows: 
DECEMBER 14, 1935. 
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consideration by our directors, and we feel 
entirely too much for the money under 
cially in view of prevailing interest rates. 

I have repeatedly stated that I am as 
the Government out of the lending business, but I 
that it should not get out too soon; by which I mean until money 
is available from private sources, at fair interest rates and on fair 


In my recent address before the American Bankers Association at 
New Orleans I stated that one way the Government could assist 
railroads was to help them get their money cheaper. 

The Great Northern is one of our best „ has never been 
in receivership, and, as I you told me the other day has 
never missed paying dividends until 1931 or 1932. 

You should not have to pay more than 4 percent for 10-year 
money, and if you wish to issue 10-year bonds to meet your $100,- 
000,000 maturity July 1, 1936, convertible as provided in your let- 
ter, and offer the bonds to your stockholders, to present holders of 
your 7-percent bonds, or the public, at par and accrued interest, 
this Corporation will, subject to prior approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, take any that are not sold, on that basis, 
July 1, 1936. There will be no underwriting charge. 

We should like to have you notify us by April 1, if convenient, 
the amount of bonds that you would likely call upon us to take, 
We would want to approve as reasonable and fair any expense inci- 
dent to distribution of the bonds that you may be put to. Also, if 
practicable, a sinking fund should be provided that would amortize 
15 percent to 20 percent of the issue at maturity. 

We appreciate your efforts and those of your bankers to provide 
this money without coming to the Government, but feel that in 
offering to pay such a high rate, you will be hurting all railroad 
financing, and unnecessarily penalizing your own security holders. 
Four percent is a fair yield, a good rate in this market, and we 
think you should not be required to pay more. 

We have no desire to supplant your bankers but would like to 
cooperate with them and the railroads to the end that railroad 
financing can be done at much less cost to the roads. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
n. 


A provision for converting the bonds of a corporation into capi- 
tal stock is desirable in helping the corporation to get out of debt. 
For instance, if a bond is convertible into stock at a fixed price for 
its stock, when the market gets above this price, it becomes profit- 
able to the bondholder to turn his bond in and get stock for it. 
‘This reduces the debt of the corporation and makes more secure its 
financial position. When we offered to make the loan to the Great 
Northern on bonds one-half of which would be convertible into 
stock at $40 per share, the stock was selling for $30 to $35 per 
share, It is now selling well above $50, which practically assures 
conversion of the bonds into capital 

At the time Mr. Kenney and his banker were in my office, the 
5-percent bonds which the bankers proposed to underwrite for a 
fee of $1,000,000 were quoted in the open market on a when-issued 
basis at or above 108, a premium of $8,000,000, and within a few 
weeks after our agreeing to take the bonds at 4 percent these were 
quoted on a when-issued basis at 108, demonstrating that the 
bankers were demanding much too high a rate. The one-half of 
the bonds that are convertible at $40 are now selling at $135 or 
better. The one-half which are convertible at $75 per share are 
selling at approximately $109. The entire issue was taken by the 
road’s stockholders and private investors, the R. F. C. being called 
upon for nothing. The millions that we saved the road can be 
used for labor and material in improving the road and its service. 

Incidentally this 4-percent issue replaced to the extent of 
$100,000,000 a $115,000,000, 7-percent issue which was one-half of 
a $230,000,000 joint loan to the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific placed in 1921 for these two roads by a syndicate of bankers 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank in New 
York, for which the two roads received only about $210,000,000, a 
discount of approximately $20,000,000. The $230,000,000 issue bore 
6% percent but was converted one-half into Great Northern 7-per- 
cent 15-year bonds without a customary call or prepayment privi- 
lege, and the balance into Great Northern 6-percent bonds due in 
2047, callable at certain intervals at 110. A 10-point premium for 
calling bonds before maturity is high enough, but to exact such a 
high interest rate on a 15-year bond with no call privilege is little 
short of overreaching. 


JESSE H. JONES, 
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In addition to paying 7 percent of 
for 15 road paid a discount 


cannot be collected easily 


financing, 
endeavored to get the road to put its bank debts on a time 
3 fesseln 
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GETTING A ROAD OUT OF THE RED 


To meet the maturities in 1934 and replenish its cash, the 
Offered a 6-percent 10-year convertible note or bond issue 
stockholders, the R. F. C. agreeing to take up to $20,000,000, 
one-third of the issue, and certain large bondholders $12,800,000. 
A syndicate of banks and bankers, headed by J. P. Morgan & Co.. 
underwrote the $27,200,000. 

The R. F. C. was not required to take any part of the issue and 
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neither were the underwri' 


standing 6 percent 10-year convertible issue, its finances will be 
in good shape. To indicate the strength of the New York Cen- 
tral, it and its predecessor companies as far back as 1853 have 
met their obligations promptly. Notwithstanding this, however, 
without the assistance of the R. F. C., it might have found it 
n to seek the protection of the courts. This was also 
true of several other important systems. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and Home 
Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND, OF NEW YORK, 
MAY 19, 1937 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an able address delivered 


by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] over, 


the radio on May 19, 1937, on the subject “The Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation and Home Ownership.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If I had my way, every family in America would live in its own 
home. There can be no greater blessing for a family than to 


dwell in its own home. Bad housing is a menace to health, to, 
Decent self-respect | 
Its 


morals, and to the stability of Government. 
is the reward for all the sacrifices made to acquire a home. 
possession makes for good citizenship, independence of character, 
and true contentment. 

It should be the privilege and the right of every little stranger 
on the way to America to be born in a home owned by its par- 
ents. The baby will thrive under the surroundings, physical and 
spiritual, of the house, which, during childhood and youth, will 
be the dearest place in the world—home. Be it ever so humble, 
there is no place which can ever mean more than the house of 
birth and sweet memories. 

I never see a row of maples or elms along the front line of 
an old homestead without experiencing a thrill of emotion. I 
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can the homesickness of a young bride and the stout 
declaration of her young husband, “Just you keep a stiff upper 
lip, my darling. We shall make this place bloom like the rose.” 
He went into the swamp, dug up the trees, and transplanted them 
to make a leafy border to the dooryard. With the years, the 
trees grew, the shrubbery flowered, and the children came. From 
that first hour of determination the home became a reality. 

But to lose a home—that is a tragedy! Whether it is lost by 
fire or by foreclosure, it is heartbreaking. 

I took pride in the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, because it 
seemed to provide a sure means of escape from the terrors of the 

. We all hoped that the depression would be short; that 
a breathing spell was all the distressed home owner needed. Alas! 
Our hopes are shattered, and for thousands great grief has followed 
the first exaltation of spirit. 

Scores of my constituents have come to me in agony and even 
tears. “What can you do?” they cried. 

I could see no hope until this plan for a moratorium was pre- 
sented to me. I knew the sufferings of many who were trying to 
save homes burdened with H. O. L, C. But the almost 
unbelievable conditions were recently brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion by various organizations. After verifying and checking the 
details of distress the officers gave me, I was astonished and sad- 
dened. I learned most definitely what many home owners had 
discovered to their sorrow. 

It is to the latter I now address myself. It is apparent that the 
terms of the H. O. L. C. mortgages which you entered into cannot 
reasonably be carried out under the present economic conditions. 


an 
sold at ruinously low prices. This calamity will affect every home 
owner in this great country of ours, regardless of whether his own 
home is mortgaged or not. The competition of sales of houses at 
prices far below cost will demoralize real-estate prices everywhere. 
These evils are a certainty if the H. O. L. C. is obliged to carry out 
the unforeseen cruelties of the law, with its inevitable program of 
foreclosures. 

Of course, the unfortunate situation in which you holders of 
H. O. L. C. mortgages find yourselves today is easy to understand. 
The Congress was well-intentioned. In all good faith it set up the 
lans. There is no doubt in my mind that the administrators 
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mortgage agreements with you. No doubt they 
depression would be over long before this: they 
of you men and women would obtain work, work that would 
you sufficiently well to meet your H. 


But we must look the facts in the face. 
look the facts in the face. All must admit 
not over. Millions are still 
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the ager. 

There is no doubt the mortgage problem is a stupendous one. 
The total amount loaned was in excess of $3,000,000,000, represent- 
ing mortgages on more than a million homes. On April 1 the 
eee claims were above $125,000,000. What can be done about 

Surely an administration as versatile as this, must be able to 
find a way to preserve the life savings of the backbone of the 
Nation. Surely the plain people, such as are represented by the 
million-odd home owners with H. O. L. C. mortgages, are in every 
sense the backbone of America. Government must help them to 
help themselves. 

I know that each and every one of you cherishes that home of 
yours. You have acquired your equity in it through hard strug- 
gle and many deprivations. I know that each and every one of 
you wants to pay every penny due on your mortgage; you would 
move heaven and earth to pay your debt in its entirety were it in 
your power to do so. Given sufficient time, and given more fa- 
vorable circumstances than you have had up to the present, our 
Government will reecive from you every penny of the money 
loaned on your home. 

To find a solution for this problem will bind you to your Gov- 
ernment with chains of gratitude. It will create a stronger and 
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more burning desire to pay the money borrowed and preserve your 
self-respect. If the Government loses the faith of its citizens, 
they will have lost faith in themselves too, as well as in their 
Government, 

I would have no American believe he can call upon Uncle Sam 
for money every time money is needed. There is a limit to what 
Government can do. But gifts and grants are not contemplated by 
what we ask. In the long run the National Treasury will get back 
the principal, together with interest. But if it should not get the 
money from the present owners, the same collateral is there to pro- 
tect the loans. The Government will be no worse off than it is today. 

What difference in the long run does it make to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation whether it takes over permanently the 
31,000 homes lost by foreclosure up to April 1, 1937—the latest date 
I have of reliable figures—or, if conditions are not improved, takes 
them over a few years hence? Why rush to the auction block 
the 84,385 or more now authorized for foreclosure? 

I read in an Ohio paper the other day that the Government is 
foreclosing between six and seven hundred properties in the city 
of Youngstown alone. This is but the beginning, the paper said, 
because there is the prospect of a “tremendous increase” in 
numbers of houses to be lost by foreclosure. 

A recent statement of a high official of the H. O. L. C. estimates 
that, in his opinion, by 1938 more than 200,000 of the one million- 
odd homes in the United States with H. O. L. C. mortgages will 
be lost to their present owners by foreclosure. I refer to the state- 
ments of disinterested that, in their opinion, before the 
expiration period of the H. O. L. C. at least 500,000, or 50 percent 
a ag Dag ed ical tee V B O C. mortgages, 

be lost. 

Truly this is a serious situation, a terrible situation. It is to 
prevent this calamity that we have introduced the Copeland- 
Curley bill. This provides for: 

An indefinite moratorium on home-mortgage foreclosures under 
the H. O. L. C. until appropriate legislation can be passed to ad- 
just, extend, modify, and change the status of the home owner 
holding an H. O. L. C. mortgage; to increase the length of life 
of the mortgage; to reduce the interest rate; to eliminate deficiency 
judgments, abominable things; and for the present to stop sales of 
foreclosed property by the H. O. L. C. It proposes, as well, to make 
retroactive its benefits, in order that those who have already lost 
their homes through foreclosure and sale may have another chance 
to redeem them. 

You are not responsible for the depression. You are not re- 
sponsible for being out of work. You are not responsible for 


sisted to keep that home; you must have a breathing spell to get 
you safely over this hard spot and to carry on; this is the true 


We promise you our enthusiastic efforts. But you must help, 
hen we have won, you must put every ounce of energy 
your efforts to pay off these mortgages. Probably this is 
the last chance to get a permanent hold on those precious homes, 
Do part to that end. Mr. Corner and I will do every 
we can. 


The Black-Connery Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. MARY T. NORTON, OF NEW JERSEY, 
AUGUST 9, 1937 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I submit my address during the 
National Radio Forum, August 9, 1937: 


Before with my subfect, may I take this opportunity 
to express to the National Radio Forum and the National Broad- 
casting Co. my sincere appreciation for the privilege extended to 
me tonight to present to the radio audience some facts concerning 
the much-discussed and generally misunderstood Black-Connery 
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fair labor-standards bill, which we hope to have acted upon by 
the House of Representatives within the next few days. The 
objectives of the bill are well known and endorsed by every fair- 
minded person throughout the country. 

Because of the overw: mandate which it received last 
November this administration is privileged to give relief to that 
portion of our population referred to by the President in his 
message to Congress in May of this year, as “ill-nourished, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed.” While the bill is a modest and conserva- 
tive approach to the great objectives outlined by the President 
and properly so, it is, we all hope, the beginning of a long-range 
program to meet, and not to avoid, some of the most vital prob- 
lems of American life. Being a modest and conservative approach 
to these problems the bill is aimed particularly at that small 
minority, with which we have little patience, known as chiselers. 
When the great majority of American businessmen are able to 
conduct their businesses without competition from this minority, 
the great problem of low wages and long hours will be well on 
its way to solution, 

While under this bill a few others may suffer some incon- 
venience, possibly financial loss for a short time, the fact that a 
tremendous number of injustices will be cured by this act fully 
justifies the inconvenience and even the loss. There never has 
been and possibly never will be, a law passed the adjustment to 
which has not caused some inconvenience. We re this and 
have worked many weeks considering this bill in our endeavor to 
be fair and just to all. To write a bill embodying these prin- 
ciples and at the same time cause no inconvenience to anyone 
was, of course, impossible. I wish that time would permit me to 
read some of the pathetic letters I have received since the press 
announced the consideration of this bill—letters describing a 
workweek of 70 to 80 hours at 10 and even less cents an hour. 
Few people know the living conditions under which a large part 
of our people exist. In certain of the country it is not 
unusual for workers to receive $5 for a 75-hour week. 

Briefly I shall attempt to explain the main features incorporated 
in the body of the bill, their application to modern industrial con- 
ditions, and to the improvements in the social and economic spheres 
which would result from their establishment and operation. 

Broadly speaking, the Black-Connery bill may be divided into 
four main parts: First, the establishment of minimum wages; 
second, the establishment of a maximum workweek and maximum 
workday; third, the abolition of child labor; and fourth, the 
creation of a Labor Standards Board to administer the bill. 

So that you may have a clear picture of the operation of this 
bill, let me explain these four parts in greater detail. 

Under the first part the Labor Standards Board is directed to 
establish minimum wages at a level of 40 cents an hour, or as 
near that level as is practicable and economically feasible. A 
maximum minimum wage of 40 cents will yield an annual income 
of $800 a year to those continuously employed for 50 weeks for 
40 hours a week. Surely no fair-minded person would suggest 
that this amount will cause any serious economic dislocations 
or that it is too much to maintain the minimum American stand- 
ard of decent living. However, before declaring a minimum bs 7 
for any occupation the Board is specifically directed to take in 
consideration all relevant circumstances. These are set forth in 
the bill. It is further the declared policy of this act to establish 
only such wages as will not curtail opportunities for employment. 
It is a further policy of the act to encourage collective bargain- 
ing in order that employees may receive wages above the minimum 
wage established by the Board. 

Under the second part the Labor Standards Board is directed to 
establish a maximum workweek as near the level of 40 hours a 
week as is economically feasible. Again, the Board must, before 
declaring a maximum workweek, take into consideration all rele- 
vant circumstances. Again, these circumstances are set forth in 
the bill. It is the policy of the bill that a maximum workweek 
be established as rapidly as possible without curtailing earning 
power or reducing production. Employees engaged in certain sea- 
sonal occupations are exempted from the provisions of the bill 
dealing with maximum workweek standards, but there is no com- 
parable exemption from the wage provisions of the bill. To 
insure even greater flexibility a substandard labor condition is not 
considered to exist where employees work more than the estab- 
lished workweek if they receive time and one-half pay for the 
overtime employment. ‘This provision is safeguarded from chisel- 
ing, however, for the bill provides that if this privilege is used to 
circumvent the policy of the legislation the Board may declare a 
substandard labor condition to exist and thereby bar the goods 
in question from interstate commerce. 

Under the third part goods made by child labor may not be 
transported in interstate commerce. However, this is modified 
slightly to permit the employment of children under 16 years of 
age if such employment will not interfere with their schooling 
and if the conditions under which they work will not interfere 
with their health and well-being and if they have a certificate 
attesting to this fact issued by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

Under the fourth part there is created a Labor Standards Board 
charged with the responsibility of applying the provisions of the 
bill to occupations affected by it. 

In order to give you an even clearer picture of this bill I shall 
divide these 4 main parts into 16 sections. Of course, it would 
be impossible, because of the various exemptions, for me to 
summarize the bill so that each of you listening might know 
whether or not it applies to you. I wish that I might do this 
and thus set at rest many of the needless fears I have heard 
expressed by men and women with whom I have had the oppars 
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tunity of talking, and which I know are shared by many of you. 
However, time does not permit me to go that deeply into my 
subject. As a substitute for this I can only suggest that you 
write your Congressman asking for a copy of the bill when it has 
finally been enacted into law. Until that time there is, of course, 
the possibility of revision both on the floor of the House and later 
in conference between the House and Senate, and thus you might 
be needlessly upset by a serious study of it now. Of course, the 
main objectives, as I have already outlined them, will remain when 
the bill is enacted into law, and I hope and pray that for the benefit 
of the terrifying and discouraging working conditions of too many 
of our people that it will be so enacted in this session of Congress. 

Now, to summarize: 

1. The bill has been drafted in accordance with the principles 
of constitutional law, particularly those enunciated in the recent 
minimum wage and Labor Relations Board decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and we have thus tried to 
safeguard the constitutionality of the Black-Connery bill so that 
our work for the improvement of working conditions may not go 
for naught, as has happened too frequently in the past. 

2. It applies only to industries engaged in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce or directly affecting interstate com- 
merce. It does not affect the purely intrastate business. 

3. Legislative definition of terms used in the act clearly express 
the congressional intent for the guidance of the Board. Most of 
the exemptions of certain types of employers and employees en- 
gaged in the production of certain goods are contained in the 
definition of the word “employee.” The term produced“, a3 I 
have used it, is defined in the bill to mean “production, manufac- 
ture, mining, handling, transporting, or in any other manner work- 
ing on any goods.” The term “employee” is clearly defined in 
simple language and contains the exclusion of executives, admin- 
istrative employees, and professional men, those employed in agri- 
culture, seamen, fishermen, and certain types of transportation 
company employees. Throughout the bill are distributed other 
exemptions from the hour provisions of the bill where the type of 
work is of the sort that must be performed immediately because of 
the seasonal nature of the work. 

The 


tion of the country more than any other. But with fair representa- 
tion on the Board, each part of the country is certainly assured of 
honest, conscientious consideration in setting minimum wages and 
maximum hours. By stipulating that one member shall be a repre- 
sentative of the employer and one of employees, labor and capital 
are both assured of representation, which refutes one of the most 
serious objections to the bill—that capital will have little, if any, 
representation. The Board is appointed originally for terms of 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 years, and thereafter for terms of 5 years each. 

5. The administrative Board created under the bill, as it now is 
written, is required to appoint State directors for each State, 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, thereby localizing and 
bar ig hegre to some extent the administration. 

3 Board is required to submit an annual report to Congress 
of its activities, thus establishing the right of Congress to protect’ 
legislation it has passed. 

7. The bill sets forth directly standards and policies as to work- 
ing conditions, as I have already stated. 

8. of the Board are to be conducted locally. There will 
be no need for businessmen and labor groups to travel to Wash- 
ington for the protection of their rights. A hearing must be held 
before a labor order setting up minimum wages or maxi- 
mum hours is made by the Board and a hearing may be held at 
the request of any person having a bona fide interest, at the 
request of any labor organization, or on the Board’s own motion 
if it finds conditions req such an order to exist in any 
industry or occupation. Notice must be given to all the interested 
persons, and the hearing must be public. After the hearing is 
held and before the order is issued, if at all, an advisory com- 
mittee of an equal number of persons representing the 
employers and the employees in the occupation affected and not 
more than three disinterested persons representing the public 
must be appointed. 

9. The Board is permitted to determine minimum wages and 
maximum hours only in those industries where substandard labor 
conditions exist. The high type of American businessmen, and 
they are in the majority, whose wages and hours are in line with 
the thought of the President on this social principal, need not fear 
that the Government is trying to interfere with their business. 

10. The power of the Tariff Commission under the Tariff Act of 
1930 to protect American labor against foreign competition is pro- 
vided for under this act, thus protecting our products from unfair 
competition with foreign goods produced under substandard labor 
conditions. 

11. The manner of conduct of investigations and the taking 
of testimony are provided for with due regard to the constitutional 
rights of persons before the Board. 
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12. The bill furnishes employees the right of action for the 
amount of wages payable, representing the difference between the 
minimum wage as established by the Board and the substandard 
wages actually paid. This safeguards the employee from the 
chiseling employer and virtually puts the chiseler out of business. 

13. The bill, if enacted, will not supersede any State minimum 
wage law if the State minimum wage law is higher, nor will State 
maximum hours laws be superseded if said law is lower. 

14. The orders of the Board are subject to court review. 

15. Orders of the Board are not effective until 90 days have 
elapsed from the date of the order. Further, the act shall not 
take effect until 120 days after its enactment. 

16. This point I cannot stress too strongly, the protection of 
the rights of collective bargaining under this bill. Actually it 
will be distinctly to the advantage of the employee to bargain 
collectively as only in this way can he be assured of a minimum 
wage of more than 40 cents or a maximum workweek of less than 
40 hours. The Board is specifically denied this power. The Board 
cannot supersede agreements reached by collective bargaining 
when they raise the standards of working conditions in any oc- 
cupation. The bill further states that one of the factors to be 
taken into consideration by the Board before establishing a mini- 
mum wage or a maximum workweek for any industry is the hours 
and wages agreed upon by collective bargaining for an 
of like or similar character. Would it not, therefore, be to the 
advantage of labor to bargain for as high standards as possible 
so as to help one another? 

17. And last but not least the bill does away with the evil of 
child labor in the factory. At long last goods produced at the 
cost of ruined lives of American children are definitely banned 
from the channels of interstate commerce. 

In your consideration of the foregoing I want to make clear 
that Congress does not believe itself to be infallible. We believe 
firmly, sincerely, and strongly in the principles of this bill but 
it may well be that time will suggest certain clarifying amend- 
ments to be added, some limiting or extension of power, or some 

of exclusions. All I can say now, and I want to state 
this emphatically, is that this bill is the best that we have been 
able, during extensive and thorough consideration of the problem, 
to present. We know we are right in advancing its principles. 
We are following the plan sincerely expounded by our great 
President and set forth in the Democratic platform of 1936. It 
is, therefore, our duty as Members of Congress to legislate for the 
best interests of the people. 

I know the temper of the people on this question, or more 
truthfully I may say that I know the feeling of industry on this 
bill from the hundreds of letters that have been pouring into my. 
office since I assumed the chairmanship of the Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Some of these letters have been 
from chiseling employers apparently terrified because they will 
finally be made to bring conditions in their industries up to 
standard labor conditions as defined in the bill. I have little use 
for these selfish individuals. I am rather mindful of that great 
inarticulate mass of our people who have not written me letters 
but who expressed their wishes at the polls last November. Maybe 
some of them cannot express their thoughts on paper, maybe 
they could not afford the price of paper, envelopes, and stamps, but 
they want this legislation. They need tt to their rights of 
equality, freedom, and opportunity under the Constitution. 

In conclusion I want to leave just one thought with you em- 
ployers. Do not let propaganda against this bill, led by a few 
Selfish people, scare you. This bill is not communistic, fascistic, 
bureaucratic, or autocratic. It is merely a sincere effort to in- 
crease buying power, to spread happiness and prosperity to the 
average American citizen in the most equitable manner possible. 

In this, an age to which has been given privileges far beyond 
those of any other, it is surely and clearly the duty of the legis- 
lative body to carry out the principles of true friendship for our 
neighbor by legislation such as this. But the very fact that our 
mandate to carry out this solemn duty to establish these prin- 
ciples has been so clearly defined makes me very humble when I 
remember the words of Christ, “Many prophets and kings have 
desired to see the things that you see and have not seen them, 
and to hear the things that you hear and have not heard them.” 
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Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
which I delivered recently in Washington: 


Mr. Chairman and voteless citizens of the District of Columbia, 
I don’t know that there is anything that I add especially to 
what Congressman Woop has already said to you. He is a member 
of the District Committee and has had these matters in mind for 
a number of years. So, of course, he is in a much better position 
to discuss them than I am, However, any person who enjoys the 
franchise and who is interested in democracy, can't help but ap- 
preciate the unfortunate situation that exists here in the city of 
Washington and in the District of Columbia. 

I have on several occasions, when I have talked to groups here 
in the city, told you that I favored suffrage for the people of the 
District. Really, it seems amazing that this is a matter that hasn’t 
been taken care of before. Just how any who pretends to 
believe in democracy at all can object to it here in Washington is 
beyond my comprehension. 

HOW IT ALL HAPPENED 


Now, of course, you might wonder how it all happened that the 
citizens of the District of Columbia haven't even got representa- 
tion in Congress. Well, there might be some slight excuse for 
that having occurred. The men who framed the Constitution of 
the United States were just ordinary human beings. They weren't 
of divine origin any more than are the rest of us. They were re- 
markable men, but they couldn't anticipate the future. Undoubt- 
edly, what they had in mind was that the District of Columbia 
would just be the home of the Capitol of the United States. They 


a long time ago. Washington has 
city of considerable size for many years and just why there 
has been no real active effort made to secure the franchise for the 
I am compelled to say that 
I think you who live here are largely to blame for it. You come 

you enter protests very properly against legislation 
that you don’t want, but I want to tell you that the most effective 
thing for you to do is to secure the right to secure representation 
in the Senate and in the House, then eventually secure some 
form of local government for the city. Until you do that you are 

be able to exert any great influence in the affairs 


i 
i 
i 
i 


Mention was made here of the tax situation. Well, I don't think 
system here is very good. Of course, you can say now 

not to blame for it. You aren't. Sometime ago 
force upon you a sales tax—the most unfair scheme 


EE 


MUST HAVE OWN GOVERNMENT i 


I want to tell you those are just the things that will happen 
unless at least you secure some re tation in Congress. Con- 
Woop called attention to the fact that even those who 
are on the District Committee naturally have their chief interest 
in the folks back home. Thus they give major consid- 
eration to legislation affecting the citizens of Washington. Those 
who really have to do with government in Washington and in the 
District of Columbia should devote all of their time to the city’s 
interests, Just as is being done in all other large cities of the 
country. Besides, as far as I know, there is not a capital city 
of any country in the world, that is, in a democratic country, 
where its citizens are not provided with a government of their 
own and where they do not enjoy the same privileges to elect 
members to parliament which is accorded the citizens of those 
countries in general. Yet we who pretend to be the leading 
democratic nation of the world are denying to the citizens of 
our capital city the right to vote. To me it is something of a 
humiliation. 


A VISITOR FROM OSLO 


very good i 
Arbeiderbladet at Oslo. He was amazed to learn that the city of 
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emphasize one proposition and that is to secure representation in 
the Congress of the United States. You are entitled to two United 
States Senators. I think you are entitled to about two Members of 
the House. Then after you have won that battle and you can 
secure full unity in your efforts there, then fight to secure some 
control over your local affairs. In other words, have provided for 
you a city government to which you may elect councilmen and 
mayor just as they do in other cities, 


WE ARE WITH YOU 


I know that you can’t take too kindly to having outsiders tell 
you what to do but at any rate you will have to say this for 
Congressman Woop, myself, and others: We are interested in 
helping you get this thing that I know you want—the franchise, 
I should like to see you extend these organizations that are bat- 
tling for the franchise, unite them into one, and bring out here 
and elsewhere in the city thousands of people to meetings. I 
want to tell you when you do, the gentlemen up on the Hill are 
going to give some attention to you. 

Of course you have some people here in the District who won't 
go along with you. Take these real-estate men who charge out- 
rageous rents and don't pay taxes as they should—these fellows 
who speculate in lands. There ought to be imposed upon these 
fellows a heavy land-values tax. I want to assure you that you 
are more likely to get it with your own city government than you 
are through Congress where the Members have been elected by per- 
sons from the outside. Of course, there are a great many other 
things that can be said in this connection. 

DEMOCRACY LACKING IN UNITED STATES 

We talk about this country being so democratic. I'd like to think 
so, but I want to tell you when you look at the election returns 
from some States you begin to wonder whether there is much de- 
mocracy in the United States of America. Thousands of persons 
are prevented from voting because they haven’t paid their poll tax. 
I am happy to report that in my State of Minnesota we don’t have 
such a thing as a poll tax. That is the only tax that is worse than 
the sales tax. We got rid of that long ago, and many other States 
have done so, too. But where men are denied the right to vote on 
any basis of property qualification, and that is what it amounts to, 
there is no democracy to boast of. 

YOU MUST HAVE VOICE IN GOVERNMENT 

I don’t know just how long I am expected to talk. There are 
quite a few speakers, and I will try to conclude. The only thing 
I want to say to you, in conclusion, is to repeat what Congressman 
Woon has told you. If you really want this thing, if you want to be 
full-fledged Americans, if you want to be active participants in a 
political democracy, then get down and battle in an organized way 
to achieve such a result. Even your conservative newspapers here 
are right on this issue. If you want to fix up your scheme of taxa- 
tion on an equitable basis, if you want your school system handled 
in the way you think it ought to be or, at least, as the majority of 
your citizens feel that it ought to be handled, there is only one 
thing to be done, and that is for you to have the vote, to elect 
your own officials to conduct your own affairs. 

Well, I think I have talked to you long enough, probably too 
long; and, anyway, like my colleague, Mr. Woon, any time that I 
have the opportunity to vote to give you the franchise, whether it 
be to enable you to send Representatives to Congress or to elect a 
city government, I am ready to do so. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 
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Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include therein an address delivered by me at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, August 
7, 1937, on the occasion of the national convention of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, celebrating the one hun- 
dred and fifty-fifth anniversary of the institution of that 
order and the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of the Constitution. 

There is something appropriate about your title, “The Purple 
Heart.” In the old Roman days, being “born to the purple” meant 
becoming one of the ruling or responsible class. As to the word 
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“heart”, used in its figurative sense, it denotes courage, mingled 
with tenderness. When we merge these two thoughts, we get a 
total that reads, msible courage.” And you men have lived 
up most accurately to that definition. Responsible courage is a 
quality universally hailed in a free government where men are not 
born to responsibility. Rather, among us it gravitates toward 
those who show the willingness and capacity to assume it. In 
our kind of state you men of responsible courage have your work 
cut out for you in war or peace. 

You are met today much as a family reunites at intervals to find 
interest in the discussion of what has happened and what is 
happening. As at any other family reunion we can reminisce, 
observe, and speculate. We can find pleasure in going over some 
of the things that used to be and gather possible profit in carry- 
ing the past into the present. Your priceless decoration, the 
Purple Heart, came to you through you extraordinary World War 
service, though the badge itself was born of the Revolutionary War. 
So it is as old as 1782 and as new as 1932. 

The Purple Heart badge of military merit was created by the 
general order of the Commander in Chief of the Continental Army, 
General Washington, on August 7, 1782. It was the first honor 
badge provided for the enlisted men and noncommissioned officers 
in the ranks, and no doubt was given to “excite and cherish the 
military virtues.” The awarding of badges of honor to commis- 
sioned personnel was an old military practice, but the institution 
of the Purple Heart badge was perhaps the earliest instance of such 
award being given exclusively to enlisted men. Prior to the World 
War only three men are known to have received this cherished 
decoration, each being honored for particularly meritorious service 
during the Revolutionary War. The record of service and citations 
given to these men, Sergeants Churchill, Brown, and Bissell, stand 
forth as @ proud record of accomplishment and an example of 


patriotism and loyalty unexcelled in the history of our Nation. 
You members of the Order of the Purple Heart have a glorious - 


heritage, and, in consideration of your own meritorious service, you 
can find pardonable pride in the exclusive company which is yours. 
By order of the President of the United States, the Purple Heart 
award was revived on February 22, 1932, during the Washington 
bicentennial celebration. The revived order made no distinc- 
tion between enlisted men and commissioned officers, and extended 
the award to those authorized to wear the wound chevron. 
When General Washington decreed that simple piece of purple 
cloth as an American emblem of military honor, 13 
colonies had won freedom and the world was wondering what 
they were going to do with it. In 1787 they answered that ques- 
tion in this building—Independence Hall—just as they had pro- 
claimed political separation on this spot 11 years before. Al- 
though Europe had been severely war torn the divine right of 
kings survived without question throughout that continent. 
While most of the first members of your order were still in the 
prime of life, these newly freed colonists had suffered the birth 
pangs that we know as the Articles of Confederation and later 
shaped within these walls the Constitution. It brought unity 


and security through the people themsalves, rather than by set- 


ting up a ruling royal house. While the first members of the 
Purple Heart were still in their active years they saw the French 
people rebel against the tyranny of a monarch and his satellites, 
And the first men to receive your decoration lived to see the 
“American experiment” take hold on the European continent. 
Down through the wars and the years, history records the top- 


pling of thrones, one by one, until those kings who remain do so 


ony because their power has passed largely to others within their 
nations. 

The founding fathers were supremely cautious in how they por- 
tioned out power. Alexander Hamilton was fearful, too fearful, 
of the people. Jefferson came closer to the present-day conception 
that people in the mass can be trusted more than individuals or 
small groups. 


In a measure it is the jury system applied on a, 


Nation-wide scale; one or two jurors may exert bad judgment but 


12 are not apt to. It is the “Fifty Million Frenchmen Cannot Be 


Wrong” idea applied to government and its logical projection is the | 


right to ballot. 
While one great leader, Hamilton, held the decided opinion that 
the common man should have not too much to say about govern- 


ment, more of the delegates were concerned with forestalling one- 


man tyranny like the kind from which they had been so lately 
liberated. To safeguard our infant Nation from all kinds of dic- 
tatorships by individuals or oligarchies, the framers arrived at a 
three-branch system of government, where checks and balances 
would operate to prevent any selfish usurpation of power. That 
they were canny as well as foresighted is proved with events else- 
where. 

France established a republic only to haye a monarchy restored 
later. Of course, she has since reinstalled the republic in a more 
lasting way, but she had a lapse from which we never suffered. 
The caution of our framers is better demonstrated where monarchies 
have been more recently destroyed. In these cases the tyrannies 
of the crown have been supplanted by worse tyrannies created in 
the name of the people. In the memories of us veterans there 
was no more absolute monarch on an European throne than 
Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias. Siberia became the synonym 
in our minds for obliteration of objectors to the dominating order. 
Today we think of Ogpu, those dreaded Soviet secret police, 
as meaning the very same thing. As for the average Russian, he 
has simply changed oppressors. Some checks and balances would 
have been just the right prescription at the time Lenin and 
Trotsky were shoving Kerensky off the scene. We see that picture 


of periodical blood purges in foreign lands and it makes us more 
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fully appreciate those men who performed their masterly task in 
building the foundations for our Nation 150 years ago. 

You and I were lads in the days when American sons of 
wealth were sent to Heidelburg and other German universities 
to absorb some of the fine learning and culture that abounded 
in the land beyond the Rhine. These compatriots of ours were 
little affected by the fact that the German nation was ruled 
by a sword-swishing monarch, backed by an ultramilitaristic 
junker class. But they lived to see the day when the man 
with a perfect fighting machine was tempted to put it to use. 
Yielding to that temptation caused him a throne and much 
that was commendable in the Fatherland has with him. 
Today we are sending no students to Heidelburg and its sister 
institutions, The culture which was once our envy and delight 
has become something else, and many a banished scholar of 
note now teaches in our halls of higher learning. The German 
people are still basically the kindly, industrious, and ingenious 
folks we used to know, but a great and almost unexplainable 
change has been wrought upon them by a seizure of their gov- 
ernment. The House of Hohenzollern no longer rules them. 
But if Kaiser Wilhelm was something of a militant and arrogant 
German monarch, how shall we term the ruling regime? If 
junker officers could kick unoffending subjects off the sidewalks 
at will, in the old days, at least they did not follow up this 
ignominy by banishing the poor devils to rot in concentration 
camps. Nor did they te men, women, and children be- 
cause of their religious beliefs or that they worshipped God 
according to the dictates of their conscience. 

They did not brand Christianity as a racket nor attempt to 
inflict the pagan god Woden on a people who have produced 
famous scholars, religious leaders, and the world-famous passion 
play at Oberammergau. Some of us can be pardoned if we have 
developed a downright admiration for the junker of a bygone 
day, for we have grown to like him in comparison. Oh, that 
there had been some effective checks and balances in the days 
when the little German saddle maker became the first president 
of the Reich. Do not these wise provisions against dictatorships 
in our Constitution make us treat this building as our most 
sacred shrine? When we look at what is happening in 
are we not moved to a greater reverence of the men who labored 
so well in these rooms? 

Checks and balances. We like to dwell upon the system that 
preserved us from swapping one kind of tyranny for another. 
The administrators, legislators, and interpreters of the instru- 
ment, the Constitution, that was struck off here, have been human 
beings. That is to say, they have made mistakes. For example, 
our Congress was an absolute drag-anchor upon the Army in 
the War of 1812; President Buchanan’s weakness permitted the 
South to arm; and Chief Justice Taney just about “wrong guessed” 
us into the Civil War. So it is a bit naive to impute infallibility 
to a President, a Congress, or a Supreme Court. Yet these 
branches of government, administrative, legislative, and judicial, 
were working under the best instrument when they erred by 
omission or commission. The fault lay not with the Constitu- 
tion but with the application of it. 2 

We have been discussing tyranny and how the founding fathers 
set out to circumvent it, no matter what its form. It is of 
record that some of them looked askance upon too much power 
being portioned to an appointive body like the Supreme Court, 
whose members do not go to the people for their high office 
and whose tenure is life. In nothing that happened within this 
sacred building can we find that which gives the Court power 
to strike out legislation enacted by the Congress and President. 
That became an implied power in the deft hands of Justice 
John Marshall. It has on several occasions upset the fine balance 
designed by the framers. The Court's ability to thwart the will 
of the people, as expressed by their elected representatives, has 
within it the elements of a dictatorship so alarming to a free 

le. 

No American President can ride high, wide, and handsome in 
& public-be-damned manner. Knowing his limitations under our 
Constitution, none has tried. Four hundred and thirty-five Rep- 
resentatives and 32 Senators come before the electorate every 2 
* They bring the mandate of the people back to Washing- 

n. When these chosen representatives came in 1932, in 1934, 
and in 1936, imbued with the same legislative ideas, it cannot 
be said that they were voting on mere whim. They had heard 
the voice of the people that directly speaks through the ballot 
box and the voting machine. And, lest we face the possibility 
of a judicial oligarchy, let them seriously ponder over what the 
celebrated fictional Mr. Dooley said, half in jest: “The Supreme 
Court follows the election returns.” If it does not, it should, if 
representative government is to survive. We have been over- 
emphasizing the checks and neglecting the balances. And we 
cannot blame that on the wonderful instrument, the Constitu- 
tion, which has stood the test of time and has guided us in peace 
and in war. 

The system of checks and balances wisely inculcated into our 
basic law by the founding fathers has served to protect the rights 
and liberties of our people. We have learned to respect the in- 
strumentalities of government born of the Constitution. But 
while r ing them, we still have the inalienable right to justly 


criticize them when, through human frailties, those charged with 
the responsibilities of administration, legislation, and interpreta- 
tion of the law fail to keep that balance in government so vital 
to the perpetuation of our democracy. 

If our judiciary has been criticized, if there has been any dis- 
respect engendered in our people for the courts, it has not been 
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due to any lack of respect and confidence in the basic law, Federal 
or State, under which they have been instituted, but rather be- 
cause of the human elements which have entered into the inter- 
pretation of the law. It has been well said that the courts are the 
protectors of the ord 


cisions. If we are to maintain that respect for the courts and 
our judiciary, if we are to preserve the liberties which have been 
handed down to us through the sacrifice of so many patriots, so 
many soldiers, it becomes necessary to our judges, Federal, 
State, and local, from political and other influences which tend 
to lessen the respect for that important branch of government. 
We cannot afford to drag them into the mire of political partisan- 
ship, which leaves its scars and inuendos and sows the seeds of 
dist: and discontent, 

The generation which first bestowed the Purple Heart had its 
problems and we have ours. We admire the genius that can de- 
sign and build a fine ship but we also hail the skill that can 
keep it on the true course against overwhelming odds in a storm. 
That the ship of state is a well-fashioned craft is for the whole 
world to testify in this sesquicentennial year of the Constitution. 
That we of this age and time are in perilous and ofttimes un- 
charted seas, no one will deny. The same benevolent Providence 
that provided America with skillful craftsmen a century and a 
half ago has given her able mariners to guide the bark in the 
present gale. I am ofttimes astounded at the wealth of capable 
and courageous people who man our various branches, administra- 
tive, legislative, and judicial. More than a few of them earn 
many times what the people pay them. 

Just a block eastward from where we stand is the meeting 
of the first Continental Congress—old Carpenters Hall, am 
honored to be a Member of a body which is its lineal descendant, 
History has well recorded the names of those courageous pioneers 
who later held their second session in this historic building. The 
Nation has grown tremendously in miles and population since 
their deliberations and its problems have grown apace, as our 
people have changed from rural to urban. The founders lived in 
eternal dread that monarchy would return and it is reflected in 
the code they set up in this building. Today we can safely set 
aside such qualms nor need we have much concern about the 
various isms which from time to time endeavor to attach them- 
selves as barnacles on our ship of state. Communism had a place 
on the ballot last November and polled a microscopic vote. The 
investigation of the La Follette Committee on Civil Liberties has 
established very definitely the fact that communism has been a 
pet bugaboo, and a very profitable one, which Pinkerton and 
other dealers in labor espionage have used to mulct millions out of 
gullible industrialists. 

Returning once again to the first legislators of the Republic, 
they were concerned mostly with the levying of taxes and provid- 
ing for the national defense. These are as much today’s prob- 
lems as they were yesterday's. But all over the world new respon- 
sibilities have come to government. In Great Britain, the Scandi- 
navian countries, some of the South American republics, and in 
our own Nation government has become more sensitive and 
minded toward social service. So government costs more today 
because so much more is expected of it. Expressed in widest 
terms, this social service is a recognition that all of us as a unit 
can handle some common problems better than many of us act- 
3 aot 3 of 1787 never dreamed of 

e insurance, security, collective bargaining, wage- 
and-hour regulation, and the like. 

Their’s was the job of suckling this new and experimental . 
Nation into strength and vigor. Like any good parent they gave 
us a plan to live by and then bade us fend for ourselves. 
expected the world to change some, and it has beyond their wild- 
est dreams. If we are as adaptable to the job at hand as they 
were, we can leave posterity a Nation in good shape so that our 
future citizens can, too, fend for themselves. That implies that 


providing for the national defense. 

The 1937 America is well enough governed that no “man on 
a white horse” can ride into a dictatorship that will instruct 
our tots in the manual of arms while it guillotines or imprisons 
any of their elders who protest. “The man on horseback” could 
have come along in 1932 when all was chaos and confusion but 
it did not happen here because we had the human material, the 
courage, the faith and hope which alone could bring order to a 
nation. And that was done within the broad interpretation of 
that grand old instrument, the Constitution, so nobly drafted 
here. We are not Polyannas, but we who served together are 
born optimists, We old soldiers used to squawk loud and long 
but down in our hearts we always believed everything was 
coming out all right. It helped to sustain us when the going 
was particularly hard. 

It is not just blind optimism that makes us satisfied today. 
One survey of the European situation and we can say in all 
truth and sincerity: Thank God I am an American. But we 
have little patience with the man who says: “God is in Heaven; 
all is well with the world”; and then turns over. The lacka- 
daisical are paying the price in some countries for being that 
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wey. Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. Let us turn 
our thoughts to seeing that your group in the Purple Heart 
Order will be the last. Let us resolve that, although ever ready 
to defend our country from the aggression of any nation, never 
again will we send our youth to man the trenches on foreign 
soil nor our money to foreign dictators and oligarchs to be used to 
destroy the lives of others. 

In honoring you we have been dealt an honor, but we are hoping 
that God in His infinite wisdom will keep America from becoming 
embroiled in another cataclysm of arms. We have nothing in 
common with a group who have been planning war for the past 
decade. Why are these dictatorships moving in the calculated 
and inevitable direction of war? Are they animated by some 
glowing principle? Well, to us there is little difference between 
fascism and communism that the average American can discern. 
But there are similarities that we can see at a glance. Both are 
ruthless in their suppressions and oppressions. They want war 
because they want booty. It is “swag” they're after and so we 
just don't belong in any part of the game. 

You and I saw them make a mockery of our idealism. We still 
think of the irony of waging a war to end war and making the 
world safe for democracy. We have seen how much they respect 
those “Alice in Wonderland” treaties to which we once pinned our 
hope and faith. Our business is clear. It is to stay out of their 
rotten game and to build a Navy big enough to keep the whole 
filthy business from our shores. We are a rich prize in treasure 
but two kindly oceans, properly policed, will help in our defense. 
These dictatorships are riding to the death, and God pity the 
poor, innocent citizenry of their's that has so little to say and 
so much to pay in blood. 

Again let me remind you that you have been branded as gen- 
tlemen of “responsible courage.” You are marked for duty in 
peace just as truly as war set you apart. Exert all your fine in- 
telligence to keep America out of another conflict by every 
honorable means, and strive through the force of your numbers 
and the intellect of your members to preserve and perpetuate this 
living democracy which is at once the envy and admiration of the 
world. 


Why Should Not Representatives Have Adequate 
Office Assistants? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the lack of adequate cleri- 
cal assistance for Members of the House has been well 
known for a long time. In recent years the situation has 
grown worse, and today the problem has become a serious 
one for most of us. The sensible thing to do is to provide 
our offices with capable employees and a sufficient number 
of them to perform our work, and this we are not doing. 
Officials in the executive departments come to us daily 
and ask for assistants sufficient in number to carry on in 
an efficient way the duties of their respective offices and we 
very willingly, and sometimes fawningly, grant these re- 
quests. It is done as a matter of course, but when the time 
comes for us to provide ourselves with adequate clerical 
help, so that we may carry on the everyday functions of 
our offices, we slink away in a cowardly fashion and refuse 
to do it; our excuse is that we believe our constituents do 
not want us to staff our offices so that we can do their work 
in a capable way. This is a species of cowardice, well 
known to everybody, and about which even our friends 
chide us. 

I think the time is here when the membership of this 
House should act as sensible Representatives and give to 
themselves the relief that is so sorely needed. 

For the first 6 months of this year I spent approximately 
$1,650 out of my own limited income in order to staff ade- 
quately my office and answer the mail that came to me and 
do the other official work. If this continues for the balance 
of the year, and it is likely to do so, a third of my income 
will be paid for salaries of persons that should be furnished 
me by the Government. 

When the legislative appropriation bill was on for consid- 
eration in March of this year I offered an amendment to 
that bill which, if passed, would have given each Member an 
additional clerk at $1,800 per year. The chairman of the 
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Accounts Committee [Mr. Warren] at that time belatedly 
raised a point of order against the amendment which, how- 
ever, was sustained by the Chair. After this action by the 
Chair Mr. Warren stated: 

I may say to the gentleman from Mississippi that I have consid- 
erable sympathy with what the gentleman has in mind. I made 
the point of order because it was proper that I should protect the 
committee, of which I am chairman . Personally, I will 
welcome the cooperation of the gentleman from Mississippi and 
other Members if they can aid us in working out some attack on 
this problem that we realize is especially acute in the case of at 
least certain Members of the House. 

After this sympathetic statement was made by the chair- 
man of the Accounts Committee I introduced a bill to give to 
each Member an additional clerk at a salary of $1,800. Fur- 
thermore, I went before the Accounts Committee and testified 
in behalf of the bill, as also did Mr. JED JouNnson, of Okla- 
homa, chairman of the Steering Committee of the House and 
spokesman for that committee on this bill. This was sev- 
eral months ago. No action has been taken by the Accounts 
Committee to date, and I understand that none will be 
taken at this session—all of which means that no relief is 
in sight. 

The time is here when we must provide ourselves with addi- 
tional clerks. The Social Security Act alone will put on our 
desks in one form or another at least 25,000 cases that we 
must handle directly or indirectly for the people of our respec- 
tive districts, who will write us about these claims. The 
Railroad Retirement Act passed at this session will require us 
to do an ever-increasing amount of work. And there are 
other measures passed at this session, which will mean in- 
creased work for each of us to do. If we do not provide our- 
selves now with the clerks we know we need, I cannot see how 
it will be possible for some of us to represent properly the 
people of our respective districts. 

Some of the membership of the House, especially those 
who are chairmen of committees and who, because of that, | 
have adequate office help, do not appreciate the seriousness 
of this situation. 

I know what the House will do if it is permitted to vote on 
the bill that has been introduced. A petition for discharge 
is on the Clerk’s desk, which has been signed by about 130 
Members of the House, and, in addition, I have received 
letters from, and others have spoken to me, who have said 
they wili vote for the bill and in sufficient number to con- 
stitute a majority of the House membership. Among these 
are some of the strongest and most active Members of this 
House, Representatives wro perform as valuable service as 
their colleagues who are more fortunately situated because of 
the chairmanships which they hold. 

The following are quotations from some of the letters that 
I have received from Members of the House. In no instance 
shall I quote twice from the same letter. Bear in mind, also, 
that I shall not quote from all favorable letters that I have 
received. In some instances I shall also quote parts of the 
same letters on the stationery allowance, for that is as in- 
adequate as are the funds for clerk hire. 

An Ohio Member writes: 

I employ an extra secretary outside of my allowance in order 
to keep up with the work received by our office and give the right 
kind of service. Even at that we have to keep open Saturday 
afternoons and very frequently until late in the evening. Our 
stationery allowance is definitely inadequate for our require- 
ments. 

A California Member, who has not signed the discharge 
petition, says: 

I am spending out of my pocket a total of $2,800 annually over 
and above the allowance I receive from the Government for clerk 
hire. My stationery allowance has been overdrawn for a couple 
of months. 

The following expresses the sentiment of an castern 
Member: 

I agree fully with your thought on clerk-hire allowance and 
will sign the petition on the Speaker's desk. 

Another Member from an eastern State concludes: 


I am pleased to advise you that I believe sincerely in the just- 
ness of this bill, and will be glad to sign the petition in an effort 


to have the matter brought before the House. 
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A Member from Tennessee states briefly: 


May I say that I am in favor of this legislation. You may 
count on my cooperation. 


A colleague from Oklahoma expresses himself as follows: 


My expenditure for additional clerk hire will be something like 
$1,000 per annum. On July 1 my expenditure in the stationery 
room was about $110. 


An Illinois Member has this to say: 


I, too, have had to spend several hundred dollars for clerical 
fees from my personal account. Since Congress has been of such 
long duration this session, and the expenses connected with it 
here in Washington are so great, a person who depends on his 
salary alone could not remain in Congress very long from a 
financial standpoint. 


Another eastern Representative adds his support: 


I have refrained whenever possible, from signing any petitions 
on the Speaker’s desk. I shall be willing, however, to support the 
measure if and when it comes before us on the floor of the House. 


And this comes from a Missouri Member: 


In reply to your letter of July 10, in reference to the 
of discharge petition No. 17, I wish to advise that I ha 
it, doing so some time ago. 


And from the same State another writes: 


I, too, am eager to see this bill passed because I feel that most 
of the members, if not all, do really need additional help in their 
offices, 


From an Alabama colleague we have this statement: 


T DaT MIAT IDe DORON they ed Soe DES EnA aa rape 
to cooperate TDO asc nig Shis eee DORENS WAT. 
for I, too, Te A EASIT Go EA, KAAI A ODIA a 
year of my own money for additional clerk hire. My stationery 
allowance has been overdrawn every year, and this year it has 
been overdrawn since before the 1st of July. 


Quoting from a western colleague: 


etc pice PTO ORMER TT 

the allotment. The stationary allowance has been overdrawn in 
its entirety, and I now owe about $30. In addition to this my 
lack of extra clerical hire prevents me from doing many of the 
things that I feel that I should do as a Congressman. 


A Mississippi Congressman says: 


I am to advise you that I signed your petition for addi- 
tional clerk hire long ago. 


One of West Virginia’s Members is emphatic as follows: 


Let me say I am in complete agreement with you relative to 
the pressing need for additional clerk hire. I shall immediately 
sign the petition on the Speaker’s desk. 


And another from the East states: 


I don't know what makes me so dilavory. I am very much in 
favor of your H. R. 6063, and am signing the discharge petition 
today. 


An Iowa Congressman concurs with the following state- 
ment: 


I will be glad to look into petition no. 17 when I get there, 
because I believe that additional clerk hire would be helpful. 
I do not have the figures before me, but know that the station- 
ery allowance is not sufficient to cover my expenditures in that 
regard. 


A Connecticut Member writes: 


I wish to say that I have overdrawn my stationery account in 
the amount of over $12, dated June 1. Clerk hire will probably 
run up to $1,000 per annum. 


The sentiments of a Representative from Michigan 
follow: 


As to help, I beg for a great deal of service and we work ab- 
normally long hours in my office. I feel we should be given an 
additional clerk. 


And another Member from the same State writes: 


Will say I am one of those who feel the need of additional 
clerk hire as I have three people in my office. I find that I have 
paid the stationery room, so far this year, the sum of -$91.26, this 
being the amount it has cost me over and above my allowance 
of $125. There is every prospect the balance of the year will bring 
the expenditures for this purpose to the stationery room approxi- 
mately again what it has been up to this time, or about $432. 


And from the far West this comes: 


The granting of additional clerical aid will make it possible for 
us to render a far more valuable service to those who have been 
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good enough to send us here to represent their interests. There 
is very much more that I could do for my people—that every Rep- 
resentative could do in behalf of his own constituency—if I had 
this additional help. 


Quoting from another eastern Member: 


I have your letter of June 10, re your bill to increase the appro- 
priation for clerical assistance to Members of the House. I have 
already signed the petition to bring your bill out. I congratulate 
you on your efforts in this connection. 


The following is quoted from a letter from a Georgia 
Member: 


I am in complete sympathy with you in this matter; have 
already signed the discharge petition. 


And a New York Representative writes: 


I am thoroughly in sympathy and accord with your bill H. R. 
6063, providing for additional clerk hire to Representatives of the 
House. I shall be very glad to sign the petition. 


And another Virginia Congressman has this to say: 


The need of this additional clerk hire is imperative for many 
Members, I am particularly in this class. It is impossible for 
the correspondence of this office to be kept up under the present 
quota of help. My secretary, my stenographer, and I, all work- 
ing together, and using the typewriter myself, find it impossible 
to keep the work up as it should be. 

With reference to stationery allowance, this is wholly inade- 
quate. Before July 1 I had used within $15 of the year's allow- 
ance and there had been no extravagance of any kind in our 
drawings from the stationery room. 


Another California colleague describes his situation as 
follows: 

In further reply I am glad to advise that my clerical help will 
cost $1,920 this year over and above the $5,000 appropriated by 


law. My allowance was already overdrawn early in 
June. 


And an Indiana Member says: 


I am greatly interested in this effort to get more clerical hire, 
as I am using part of my own salary to pay for extra clerks. My 
mail runs from 100 to 150 letters a day, each letter being im- 


portant and requiring some research and a proper reply. 
Quoting from another Connecticut Member: 


Thus far this year I have spent $500 for additional clerk hire. 
My stationery allowance is still within bounds, but that is be- 
cause I used some of the supplies I bought for the campaign 
which were left over. 


And the following significant statement comes from Ohio: 


There has not been a year since I have been in Congress that 
my stationery allowance has been adequate. When I have been 
required to hire additional clerk hire, it would run into quite 
large sums. I am certainly in favor of this bill. 


And from Ohio again: 

I am in receipt of your letter of May 26 about additional clerk 
hire, and I am in full sympathy with the legislation. 

A North Dakota Member says: 


In regard to my stationery account, I will state that since I 
have been a Member of Congress I have had to use part of my 
salary for supplies. 

The following emphatic statement is received from an 
Indiana colleague: 


I am now serving my fifth term in Congress, and my stationery 
allowance has been overdrawn every year since I entered office in 
amounts ranging from $50 to $200. 


Another Washington Member adds: 


My staff has worked 75 to 80 hours per week, which is obyi- 
ously unfair to them. 


An interested Representative from Michigan writes: 


I believe you know that I am heartily in favor of this measure 
sr cn e SS etal erat ne SE KOOTA MO OPPOETNIE proz 
sents itself 


From a Midwestern State comes this statement: 


I am quite sure I signed your petition no. 17 57 pgo, but I 
will go back and look. If I have not, I certainly shal d I wish 
you good luck with it. 


Also this from the same section: 


Please be assured I have signed this petition and am in full 
accord with its views because of the necessity of properly caring 
for the work I am expected to do. 


VASSA pees Ce ME OLA ße . 7 Lean BAG PL O Ol ED | 
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A northwestern Representative states: 


I signed this discharge petition several weeks ago and have 
often urged my colleagues to do likewise. You may be sure that 
I will be happy to assist Mr. Coxuxs in any way that I can in 
order that this bill may go through during this session of Congress. 


We have this from another Indiana colleague: 


I will be glad to sign this petition as I appreciate the very valu- 
able work you are doing in this matter. 


An Oklahoma colleague writes: 


I have your letter of July 22 with reference to H. R. 6063, 
providing for additional clerk hire. I have already signed this 
petition and was very glad to do so. Anything I can do to 
cooperate in making this bill a law will be a pleasure. 


A Southern Congressman expresses interest: 


Wish to say that I am very much interested in the bill for 
additional clerk hire. And I have already signed petition no. 17. 


From the Midwest again we have: 


My only suggestion in securing enactment of your additional 
clerical hire bill is to induce other Members to sign petition no. 
17. I attached my signature some time ago. 


A Louisiana Member says: 


I have discussed this matter with Co: COLLINS on sey- 
eral occasions and suggested to him that he urge our colleagues 
to sign his discharge petition if possible. 


The situation of a Member from Texas is expressed: 


I should say that I expend something like a thousand dollars 
per year for extra clerical help. This is additional to the regular 
allotment for clerk hire. My stationery allowance for this session 
has been overdrawn since July 1. 


Another emphatic statement from the Southwest: 


For heaven's sake, let us try to get it through. I am “out of 
pocket” $1,600 annually under the present arrangement. 


And now we hear from a Montana Member: 


I should have more help in the office and will have to have 
more later on regardless from what source the pay comes. 


And from Montana again we quote: 


From time to time, it has been necessary for me to pay money 
out for special stenographic services and the volume of mail 
which I am handling leads me to believe that I will have to 
continue this practice. 

My stationery allowance was overdrawn on May of this year 
and my stationery bill has been running from $15 to $20 every 
month since that time. 


This received from Maine: 


My stationery allowance has been overdrawn for more than 
2 months. 


A New Jersey Member is similarly situated: 


My stationery allowance was overdrawn 3 months ago and I 
have paid for extra help nearly $1,000 since the first of the 
year. 


A letter from a Florida Representative states: 


My expenditures over my allowance for clerk hire runs about 
$500 to $600 per year for extra help. In addition to that, I 
have to do considerable detail work which normally a secretary 
or clerk should do. I have just about used my entire year's 
stationery allowance. 


And this from an Oregon colleague: 


Have not answered certain types of letters, to which I have 
heretofore given attention. It has just been impossible for me 
to care for all the correspondence that was written about the 
Court and certain other legislation. 


From Texas again: 


I am spending $150 a month for clerical help, have been over- 
drawn on my stationery-room allowance since early in May and 
have already purchased at least $251 worth of extra equipment 
from the stationery room. 


This describes the situation of another New Jersey 
colleague: 


Right now my stationery allowance is all used up for this 
session. My costs run from $100 to $500 each year in excess 
of the allowance, which I pay from my own pocket. As for 
the clerical help, I have two in the Washington office who draw 
the entire allowance, and also a secretary in whose pay 
comes out of my pocket. This amounts to $1,500 per year. 


I quote this from a Kentucky Representative: 


I think the Members need this additional help. 7 9 
allowance was exhausted on or about the Ist of May of this 
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year and I have already received and paid two statements of 
account for May and June of this year. 


And still another New Jersey Member says: 


I have already signed the discharge petition for Mr. COLLINS’ 
resolution, and have induced several others to do so. I am very 
interested and shall do anything I can to help. 


This New England colleague writes: 


While I do not care to give the exact figure, it is much more 
than the $3,000 per annum, which you state your office has cost up 
to July 1. It is always necessary for me to expend more than 
the official allowance for stationery. 


And this midwestern Representative adds: 


I fully realize and appreciate the need for additional help. 
Secretarial and clerical work has increased at least 200 percent 
in the last 20 years. I know that it costs me a considerable 
amount above the present inadequate allowance. 


This statement is from another Congressman from the 
same section: 


I wish to state that my expense for the services for additional 
clerk hire amounted to $1,700 in 1936, and for 1937 will approxi- 
mate $2,500. 

In the maintenance of my (home) congressional office, I buy 
locally all stationery supplies, with the exception of the official 
letterheads and envelopes, and this runs from $75 to $100 annu- 
oe: I use the full amount of stationery allowance in Washing- 

n. 


This California Member says: 
My stationery allowance at present is overdrawn about $25. 
This is from another western Member: 


I do think it is incumbent upon the House of Representa- 
tives to see that the Members haye enough office help to take 
care of their business in a manner that a Representative should 
take care of it and I am going to sign your petition to discharge 
3 and in any other manner I can cooperate, kindly 


A Nebraska colleague writes: 


I have spent about $300 to $400 additional for clerk hire during 
the past year. 


From Minnesota we have this: 


I want to say that I was one of the first to sign the 
petition for your resolution. I am in complete sympathy with 
the objective of your resolution to provide additional help for 
each Member. 


And this from Washington: 


I am under the impression that I have 
but will be glad to check up today as I 
appropriation. 


Another western Congressman says: 


I am heartily in favor of additional office help and will sup- 
port it (H. R. 6063) in whatever manner I can. 


And this comes from still another from that section: 


Thank you for your letter of July 22. I have signed the petition, 
and I am very much in favor of the passage of the bill. 


A South Carolina Congressman states: 


Thank you for your letter of the 26th, and I want to assure you 
that I am heartily with you in this bill and will do everything I 
can to help you get it through. 

The following is from Rhode Island: 


Please be advised that I have already signed the above-mentioned 
petition (no. 17) and will support your bill, H. R. 6063. 


I have this from another Pennsylvania colleague: 


I have signed the petition relative to additional clerk hire be- 
ee ee ee GOAO OER 


The following from the same State: 


Kindly be informed that I have signed petition no. 17 to dis- 
charge the committee from further consideration of your bill, H. R. 


signed the petition, 
am in favor of this 


From North Carolina comes this statement: 


I shall be very glad to have an opportunity to vote for this 
measure, H. R. 6063, in the event it is brought before the House 
for consideration. 


I quote this descriptive statement from a Nebraska 
Member: 


I have not expended beyond my allowance for this purpose (clerk 
hire) for the first 6 months, but have not been able to do all the 
things I should have done had additional help been provided. 


An Idaho Congressman says: 


I shall be very glad to sign the petition on the Speaker’s desk 
to bring up a resolution to provide another clerk for each Member 
of the House. 

Another from Maine: 


I have been happy to cooperate with you in seeking to secure 
some additional allowance for clerk hire in placing my name on the 
petition which you have filed. 

I conclude these quotations with one from another Florida 
colleague, as follows: 


The clerk hire over and above my allowance will probably not 
exceed $1,000 per year. I have not checked lately, but I feel quite 
certain my stationery allowance is now either overdrawn or ex- 
hausted. 


Many Members whose letters are quoted from have not 
signed the petition for discharge and many others will vote 
for the bill who have not seen fit to write. The excerpts 
included, however, indicate the sentiment of the House mem- 
bership. 

I sincerely hope that the leadership will give the House 
the opportunity to vote on this measure, which means so 
much to the efficient operation of our respective offices. 


The Government Does Not Make the People—The 
People Make the Government—What the People 
Cannot Do Their Government Cannot Do—All 
Progress Has Been Made by the People in Suc- 
cessfully Resisting and Relieving Themselves of 
the Unwarranted and Unnecessary Interference 
by and Impositions of Government 
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OF VERMONT 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT, AT 
PLYMOUTH, VT., AUGUST 8, 1937, AT THE CALVIN COOLIDGE 
PILGRIMAGE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit my address at Plymouth, 
Vt., at the Calvin Coolidge Pilgrimage, August 8, 1937: 


I appreciate the honor which you do me in inviting me to be 
resent on this occasion, but there is little I can say in addition 
what I have already said here on other occasions of a similar 
‘nature with respect to that distinguished but modest gentleman 
who was great in his simplicity and a typical son of Vermont in 
& tribute to and in reverence for whose memory we have today 
assembled here. 

I have said in substance and I now repeat that in these hours 
of stress and the turmoil of the times men wonder more and more 
at the breadth of his vision and his apprehension of matters 
respecting the welfare of this country. They are just beginning 
to comprehend his conception and philosophy of government. 

His sagacity was demonstrated too many times to need enumera- 
tion or reiteration. If Lincoln were a child of fate, so was Cool- 
idge, for the homeliness and the 100-percent Americanism of the 
two men makes a picture that will survive the ages. 

None was ever better versed in politics, governmentally defined, 
than was Coolidge. He was a politician, since politics is the 
science of government. He was a zealous patriot. He was a 
philosopher. The future will find for him his place, and it will 
be in that group high up in the list of those of the really great 
of all the ages. He was a politician. Yes; he knew that the peo- 
ple of the United States very deliberately framed their Govern- 
ment with the purpose and intent of remaining the masters of 
it, not of being mastered by it. In that respect I have to say 
that they are not yet willing to abdicate in favor of any, even the 
most audacious conspirator, against their sovereignty. 

Calvin Coolidge comprehended and appreciated full well the 
fact, and it troubled him greatly that it is among the evils—and 
perhaps not the smallest of those of democratic governments, as 
George Washington once said—that the people must be hurt, that 
they must feel before they will see, in order that they may be 
aroused to action. He knew full well that our Government has 
been tried in peace and it has been tried in war; that it has 
proved itself fit for both; that it has been assailed from without 


heard him talk and have read his written 
as I do, that he was convinced that the 
not disposed to abolish constitutional checks 
or to place an absolute master over themselves. They propose to 
take no chance with a beneficent despot, a Caligula, a Marcus 
Aurelius, a Hitler, or a Benito Mussolini. He knew how truly 
Carlyle spoke when he said: “America, too, will have to strain its 
energies, crack its sinews, and all but break its heart, as the rest 
to do, in a thousandfold wrestle with the pythons 

and the demons before it can become a habitation for the gods.” 
He realized that despotism has had its happy accidents; that a 


is in the individual and we are going to protect the right of the 
individual. Democracy, said he, was not a tearing down, but a 
building up; not a denial of the divine right of kings; it sup- 
m of the divine right of all 

men, and such consummation of all theories of government, the 
great constructive force of the ages, the alpha and omega of man’s 
He was convinced 
that there is and can be no more doubt of ventual triumph of 
democracy in human affairs than of the triumph of gravitation 
in the physical world, for its foundation lays hold upon eternity. 
The American form of representative was in his 


y 
It is a maxim of our institutions, he asserted, that the govern- 
ment does not make the people, but the people make the govern- 
with President Grover Cleveland, 


Coolidge and Grover Cleveland. 


“Men who their duties know 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain.” 


He had great faith in the American people. “In them”, said 
he, “there may be an involuntary servitude, but never an invol- 
untary liberty; it is ever purchased with a great price. It is not 
given or bestowed, it is acquired.” 

The American people in their sovereignty must forever remem- 
ber that to set free a king ever requires the ransom of a king. 

He had a jealous regard for the right of the individual to 
manage his own affairs and to be left free to his own devices, 
insofar as, in so doing he did not run counter to the functions 
of the State by which the liberties of other individuals were made 
. To him the rights of the individual were sacred. The 
rights of the individual in the judgment of Calvin Coolidge, and 

by were founded upon the Constitution of the 
universe, and are an essential ingredient of original human na- 
ture, and are such as no government can successfully undertake 
to override. He warned the American people over and over again 
not to expect that from the Government which the Government 
cannot give. He warned them against the fallacy that the Gov- 
ernment is some miraculous institution that could do for the 
people what they alone could do for themselves. Where the 
people themselves are the government, he reiterated, it needs 
no argument to demonstrate that what the people cannot do their 
government cannot do. 

He also said, “There is no substitute for liberty. Unless it be 
preserved there is little else that is worth while.” 

Individual initiative in the long run has a far greater worth 


mding duties, on the worth, of the 
individual. We have no dependence but the individual. Laws do 
not make reforms, reforms make laws. We cannot look to gov- 
ernment, we must look to ourselves. 

This country cannot be run on the promise of what it will 
do for the people; the only motive to which the people will 
continue ready to respond and will respond is to do something 
for themselves; to achieve their own greatness; to work out their 
own destiny. 

Calvin Coolidge believed the best service the Government 
could render to the people was to interfere as little as possible 
with individual initiative. 

He told the Amercan Bar Association in 1922 that: The at- 
tempt to regulate, control, and prescribe all manner of conduct 
and social relations is very old. It was always the practice 
of primitive peoples. Such governments assumed jurisdiction 
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over the action, property, life, and even religious convictions 
of their citizens down to the minutest detail. A large part of 
the history of free institutions is the history of the people strug- 
gling to emancipate themselves from all this bondage. 

I do not mean by this that there has been, or can be, any 
progress in an attempt of the people to exist without a strong 
and vigorous government. That is the only foundation and the 
only support of all civilization. But all progress has been made 
by the people relieving themselves of the unwarranted and un- 
necessary impositions of government. There exists, and must 
always exist, the righteous authority of the State. That is the 
sole source of the liberty of the individual, but it does not 
mean an inquisitive and officious intermeddling by attempted 
government action in all the affairs of the people. There is no 
justification for public interference with purely private concerns. 

Those who founded and established the American Government 
had a very clear understanding of this principle. ‘They had 
suffered many painful experiences from too much public super- 
vision of their private affairs. 

I recently read an address he made at Fredericksburg, Va., in 
1922, 15 years or more ago. Then and there he said: 

“The world today is filled with a great impatience. Men are 
disdainful of the things that are, and are credulously 
toward those who say that a change of institutions would bring 
about an era of perfection. It is not a change that is needed in 
our Constitution and laws so much as there is need of living in 
accordance with them. The most fundamental precept of them 
all, the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, has not 
been brought into universal application. It is not our institutions 
that have failed, it is our execution of them that has failed. 
There is no reason for Americans to lack confidence in themselves 
or in their institutions. There are criticisms which are merited, 
but the life of the Nation is dependent, not on criticism, but on 
construction; not on tearing down, but on building up; not on 
destroying, but in preserving. The life of the Nation cannot 
stand, except on the recognition and observance by everybody con- 
nected with it of the fundamental precepts of American institu- 
tions. Nothing will ever be settled unless it be settled in accord- 
ance with them. 

Any other attempt will have as its result nothing but con- 
fusion, destruction, anarchy, and failure.” 

He was opposed to legislating by clamor, by tumult, by pres- 
sure. There can be, he said, no constitutional instruction to do 
an unconstitutional act. 

Carlyle, was it, who said that the philosopher is he to whom 
the highest has descended and the lowest has mounted up, who is 


the equal and kindly brother of all. 

What a philosopher Coolidge was! What a politician! What a 
patriot! What vision he had! 

He was a patriot. He was one of those who first, last, and all 
the time believed that we must be in a position to defend our- 
selves, not by treaties of neutrality, nor by agreements of offense 
or defense, nor by ententes cordiales, nor by triple or quadruple 
alliances, but by the grace of God and the power of right and of 
one’s own right arm. He believed we should have a definite policy 
and a definite attitude in favor of the maintenance and develop- 
ment of international law on the foundation of justice and right- 
eousness and equality and mercy. He was a nationalist in that he 
believed the American people should be at liberty to pursue their 
own ways, develop their own ideals of government, uninterrupted 
or disturbed by the interference of other nations, enabled by an 
adequate system of national defense, in a dignified, firm, and 
effective manner to maintain our rights as a nation and the 
rights of our citizens wherever they may be on land or sea, in the 
enjoyment of their lawful rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

He was a liberal conservative. He stood for that progress which 
adds to, but does not destroy. He warned the country against ill- 
considered change. He questioned the desirability of substituting 
a system under which America had grown great, and had fostered 
equality of opportunity, for a different system concerning whose 
operations there could be but speculation. He was opposed to those 
who counseled such and novelties in governmental pro- 
cedure as require for their adoption the annihilation of the estab- 
lished order. 

He had pretty definite notions with respect to the checks and 
balances in our system of government. He knew exactly what he 
thought and did not hesitate to say what he thought, with respect 
to the question—now of the hour—which involves the Supreme 
Court of the United States, its prercgatives, its duties, and its 
service to all the people. 

“For the purpose of protecting the people in all their rights, so 
dearly bought and so solemnly declared, the third article of the 
Constitution established one Supreme Court and vested it with 
judicial power over all cases arising under the Constitution. It is 
that Court which has stood as the guardian and protector of our 
form of government, the guaranty of the perpetuity of the Con- 
stitution, and above all the great champion of the freedom and the 
liberty of the people. No other known tribunal has ever been de- 
vised in which the people could put their faith and confidence, to 
which they could entrust their choicest treasure, with a like as- 
surance that there it would be secure and safe. There is no 


power, no influence, great enough to sway its judgments. There 
is no petitioner humble enough to be denied the full protection of 
its great authority. This Court is human, and therefore not infal- 
lible; but in the more than 130 years of its existence its decisions 
which have not withstood the questioning of criticism could almost 
be counted upon one hand. In it the people have the warrant of 
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stability, of progress, and of humanity. Wherever there is a final 
authority it must be vested in mortal men. There has not been 
discovered a more worthy lodging place for such authority than the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

To the mind of Mr. Coolidge, a weakening of the powers of the 
Supreme Court would not be progress. He saw American liber- 
ties and the rights of all the people best guaranteed by the un- 
diluted power of the Court. He knew its history. He was im- 
pressed by the record of its success—which is the country’s success. 
He was for progress, and he saw progress made possible by the protec. 
tion which such a court as this has given and can continue to give. 

We stand today among the hills where Calvin Coolidge was“ 
born, lived, and worked as a farmer’s boy, where he learned the 
lesson that nothing in the world worth while is to be gained’ 
without work. He knew by experience both the necessity and 
dignity of toil. He saw not only the futility but the menace 
in pursuit of ease and evasion of responsibility. He learned from! 
his father and mother the worth of his word and what honor 
was. To him his word and his oath were sacred. He told the 
Senate and House of Representatives of Massachusetts that— 

“When I took office I gave an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States. That Constitution and the laws of Con- 
gress are declared to be the supreme law of the land. It may 
be that the eighteenth amendment and the act under it are 
one or both void. So far as any court has decided, I under- 
stand the amendment has been sustained. They have been before 
the Supreme Court for some time, where up to now they both 
stand as law. That which the Court hesitates to decide I shall 
not hasten to declare. It would be extremely improper to under- 
take to influence that decision by the action of the la 
power of Massachusetts. Do not anticipate it, await it. My. 
oath was not to take a chance on the Constitution; it was to 
support it. When the proponents of this measure do not intend 
to jeopardize their safety by acting under it, why should I 
jeopardize my oath by approving it?” i 

Lastly, I charge you to hear and heed him as he says: “The Fed- 
eral Government has strayed far afiield from its legitimate business. 
It has trespassed upon fields where there should be no trespass.” 

Our country was conceived in the theory of local self-goy- 
ernment. It has been dedicated by long practice to that wise 
and beneficent authority. It is the foundation principle of our 
system of liberty. It makes the largest promise to the freedom 
and development of the individual. Its preservation is worth all 
the effort and all the sacrifice that it may cost. 


“Man is his own star and that soul that can 
Be honest, is the only perfect man.” 


John Theodore Buckbee 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN THEODORE 
BucKsEE, late a Representative from Ilinois ; 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, announcement of the death! 
of Mr. Bucxseg, although he did not die unexpectedly,’ 
brought sorrow to the hearts of his colleagues and a myriad 
of friends. Although he was not of my political faith, we 
knew a long and pleasant relationship, and his passing, 
brought to me the poignant grief of personal bereavement. 
His kindly personal qualities and high business and state-, 
craft attainments caused all who were acquainted with him 
to highly esteem his sound judgment and decisions, ; 
Mr. Bucxsee’s contributions were not in the form of prolix! 
and pedantic speeches upon this floor. His nature did not! 
allow such. He preferred to exercise his influence in com- 
mittees, two of which, the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads and the Committee on Appropriations, he 
adorned and magnified by his ripe and successful business! 
and political experience, his contribution to the work of the 
important subcommittee on Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations assuring him perpetuity of grateful remembrance.: 
Mr. BuckKBEE was graduated from the public schools of his 
native Rockford, II., his family being nationally known for its 
connection there with the H. W. Buckbee Seed Co. He was 
fortunate in being allowed to complete his technical training 
in agriculture and horticulture in Austria, France, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, Italy, and Great Britain. 
Mr. Bucxsee did not disappoint the faith of those who 
made it possible for him to acquire that important tech- 
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nical training but fully justified it by becoming, sans influ- 
ence save the influence of extraordinary ability, president of 
the H. W. Buckbee Seed Co., a position he held at the time 
of his death. 

My indelible remembrance of Mr. Bucxsee is his uniform 
and wholehearted willingness to lead and cooperate in all 
useful endeavors. True, he was a loyal party man, beliey- 
ing that only through party unity great and worthy ends 
can be accomplished, but he was not a zealot in political 
matters. While his first thought was for the congressional 
district he ably represented here for almost 10 years, he did 
not lose sight of the fact that measures he supported or 
opposed would affect all the people of his beloved America. 
In other words, the welfare of all America was his con- 
suming passion. 

He was a typical American. It was Americanism deeply 
rooted in our free institutions. He had a wide and pene- 
trating knowledge of his country’s history. The large and 
permanent interest of the United States was very sacred to 
him, and that interest he wished to promote and defend 
without flinching and without fear. He knew the rocks on 
which nations have been shattered, and he steered his course 
far away. He knew the spirit of the founders—the soul of 
the Nation—and he made their spirit his as far as humanly 
possible. 

Those of us who observed our departed friend during the 
year preceding his death knew from observation only that 
he would not be with us long. He uttered no complaint. He 
fulfilled his duties to the end. In the days left to him he 
did not waste his strength in windy opposition or factious 
controversy. He shrank from jealous drums, strident klax- 
ons, envious tom-toms, satisfied to let his worth and work 
be his memoirs. 

Mr, Speaker, contact with a man like Mr. BUCKBEE is in- 
spiring. It is helpful, and I say frankly, especially helpful 
to those of younger years. We are all better men for his 
having been here. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. 
CONNERY, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, when death comes to ripe 
old age our sorrow is tempered by the reflection that three 
score years and ten is the brief span allotted for man on 
earth. When childhood, tender, innocent childhood, an- 
swers the Reaper’s call, we draw some consolation from 
the knowledge that life’s trials and temptations and hard- 
ships have been spared those little ones, and secure from 
even the knowledge of evil they peacefully and quietly sleep 
in their little graves. But when the end comes to one 
of exceptional character and ability in the prime of man- 
hood, just as he has reached full fruit and flower, while 
eager winds are kissing every sail, with a happy home, 
surrounded by the faithful, a loving and devoted wife, and 
little ones to cluster about his knees and encircle them- 
selves around his heart—when the end comes to such a 
man our hearts grow rebellious, we cannot understand, 
and we are tempted to question the wisdom of such a dis- 
pensation. To such a test of our faith we can only bow 
our heads in humble submission to the inevitable and be 
comforted and consoled by the divine assurance that He 
doeth all things well. 

How singularly appropriate are these thoughts when 
with fond remembrance and loving hearts we think of the 
untimely passing of Mr. Connery, whose loss means 80 
much to his family, his country, and his friends, 
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He exemplified to the fullest in his useful life and sterling 
character the civic and personal virtues which we are 
pleased to believe reach their most perfect development 
under the conditions of American life. 

Mr. Connery came here more than 14 years ago with- 
out legislative experience, but, by a rare exhibition of use- 
ful experience, an indefatigable zeal, and a charming per- 
sonality, he soon rose to leadership not only of his im- 
portant committee but in party councils as well. True, he 
was a loyal party man, believing that only through party 
unity salutary and worthy ends could be accomplished, 
but, after all, he was tolerant in spirit, though impetuous 
in speech, and conciliatory in action. 

Our departed friend was not born to a life of ease. After 
attending the public schools of his native city he worked 
in a shop and attended college. But his education did not 
stop there. He served well for 19 months in a combatant 
military organization in France; and after he came to 
Congress he successfully applied himself to the study of 
law, being admitted to the bar, as I remember, only 2 
years ago. 

His work here was so outstanding and far-reaching that 
little need be said of it. 


ae shall rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
em. 


Through the loss of one who was for many years a leader 
in important activities here we are today infinitely poorer. 
We think of our dear friend, Mr. Connery, first of all on 
account of the indomitable energy for which he was dis- 
tinguished. He was all energy. It was as if some intuition 
from on high had made him aware of the fact that his 
years were to be few and that he had to work as hard as he 
possibly could to get his life work thrust into these few 
years. A braver soul I never knew. 

The energy and ability that we all knew him to be pos- 
sessed of would have secured for him high place in the world 
of business if he had been of that class of men that are 
content to work merely for business success and whose 
hearts are fired simply by a personal ambition. He could 
have gone far along that road; but would you and I miss 
him as sorely today, or would there be anything like the 
wonderful, spontaneous tribute to his memory that we hear 
from all sides? His heart was here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he worked unstintedly for the creation, 
maintenance, and promotion of the best things for his 
beloved America. 

A friend of mine recently quoted to me this epitaph he 
found on an English tombstone: “Think what a man should 
be, and he was that.” So we say, think what a humani- 
tarian should be; think what a patriot should be; think what 
a far-seeing and accurate legislator should be, and Mr. 
CONNERY Was all these. 

He has gone to his home, not the habitation of earthly 
peace and quiet, bright with domestic comfort and joy, but 
to the dark and narrow house appointed for all the sons of 
spi there to rest until the morning light shall gleam in the 


We grudge him not his rest; he rests from his labors; but 
we rejoice that he carried so much with him; his works do 
follow him. 


The Secession of the Castle Courtiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN M. COFFEE OF WASHINGTON AT 
CHESTER, PA., AUGUST 1, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the following address delivered 
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by me at the Delaware County (Pa.) Central Labor Union’s 
annual picnic at Latave’s farm, Twin Oaks, near Chester, 
Pa., on Sunday, August 1, 1937: 


As a life-long champion of the aspirations of organized labor, I 
am happy to join with you in your celebration today. These are 
troublous times, calling for critical examinations by all of us, and 
especially demanding the exercise of prudent Judgment from those 
occupying high public office. 

Last fall the entire Nation participated in a shattering vindica- 
tion of the New Deal. Though four-fifths of the newspapers were 
editorially stigmatizing Roosevelt and the Democratic Party, and 
Liberty League-inspired orators were inveighing at liberals sup- 
porting the Democratic Party, calling them Communists and Bol- 
sheviks; though every form of fraud and deceit was practiced 
upon the American voter, yet the light of truth penetrated and 
victory crowned the efforts of the progressive movement. 

Every adjective of contempt which could be culled from the 
dictionary was hurled in the form of invective at the bloody 
heads of Democratic leaders. The forces of organized labor were 
pictured as bought-and-paid-for agents of Soviet Russia, bent 
upon the destructive course of undermining American institu- 
tions, destroying our form of government. Roosevelt was charged 
with a fiendish desire on the one hand to be a dictator and to set 
up a fascist totalitarian state; and, paradoxically, within 5 minutes 
thereafter, accused of attempting to establish a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, communism. Republican orators beat their breasts 
in their tearful agony to protect home and fireside. The poor old 
Constitution was dusted off and hugged so hard to the rotund 
chests of the conservatives that the poor thing was mauled. 
Crocodile tears were shed in behalf of the widow and orphan by 
these defenders of the existing order. 

A great weekly magazine risked its reputation to erect a false 
straw-vote psychology. The economic royalists twisted figures, 
padded statistics, altered quotations, falsified Lady space records, re- 
sorted to any and every reprehensible practice to achieve their 
ends. 

But to no avail. The people won. They saw the gleam and 
followed it. The light of truth expelled the shadows of doubt. 
Hopes surged in the hearts of the lowliest. The prophet of the 
new day rose again from the attack, bloody but unbowed. This 
smiling battler against special privilege, the cynosure of the 
dreams of the American forgotten man, emerged triumphantly 
from the shock and dust of battle. 

He was given a mandate. A mandate for what? A mandate to 
carry on, to carry on fearlessly, to enact into laws the principles 
enunciated in the New Deal program. And what were they? Re- 
lief from farm tenancy hardships; a housing program to eliminate 
slums and provide homes for workers at low rents; legislation to 
limit and define the powers of the Federal courts; laws to abolish 
tax evasion of all forms; bills to give labor a fair national standard 
of hours and wages, providing a ceiling for hours beyond which 
no one could be employed, and a floor under wages below which 
a worker’s income could not be dropped. The people decreed tha: 
Roosevelt was on the right path and by their votes gave him a slap 
on the back. 

The Democratic solid South champicned the New Deal. Its 
candidates for office joined in their peans of praise. No exceptions 
were taken to the Ideals for the future. The Negro was encour- 
aged to vote for the ticket. Antilynching legislation was promised 
him. Public ownership of power sites was extolled, and the 
spread of the T. V. A. idea was praised. Everywhere men jumped 
on the coattails of Roosevelt and rode into office. No one sus- 
pected any apostasy secretly cherished or nurtured by Democratic 
leaders. 

Columnists wrote of an impending crisis, a cleavage among the 
supporters of democracy. But there appeared no tangible evidence 
of a rift in the lute. 

Lo and behold, the President believed in carrying out campaign 
promises. He brought forward his court plan. He smoked the 
red baiters out of their rabbit warrens. He exposed the AO 
conduct of some of his followers. Labor learned who were its 
friends and who were its foes. False liberals who had betrayed 
the people's faith and hope were shown up. The debate followed. 
The long hearings in the Senate Judiciary Committee afforded 
time for the money crowd to promote the opposition. Radio 
waves were filled with the rantings of those who believed that 
courts were infallible and that to criticize their conduct made 
one a traitor to his country. The ranks of the toiler were split 
asunder and the sworn enemies of organized labor leaped to the 
attack. Speeches were made in Congress by abject sycophants 
of special privilege, howling for the scalps of strikers. Exaggerated 
statements were made. Many so-called Democrats exposed them- 
selves. Southern reactionaries, proud of the niggardly pittance 
paid to their underpaid help, fought the wages-and-hours bill. 
They bitterly attacked, and nearly defeated, the antilynching bill. 
They prated, “We love the Negro, but * * *.” They eulogized 
labor, but demanded that exceptions be made to protect their 
own industries—industries prospering in the South because in 
many places they work children and girls 10 to 12 hours a day at 
63 to $5 a week. In God's name, is this the civilization that we 
have been taught to boast about? Child labor, starvation wages— 
and a President trying to do something about it. A President 
cursed and cussed and condemned by certain of his cwn camp 
followers. A President betrayed by the political prostitutes who 
had sold their souls for a political mess of pottage, janizaries 
who crept into the Democratic Party to ensnare and befoul. 
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Now we witness the secession of the castle courtiers. Yes, they, 
are out in the open. Let us hold them up to the scorn they 
deserve. Politicians tearing down their own father’s house. What 
made the Democratic Party of 1932?—it was the alliance of the 
farmers in revolt and labor on the march; it was the demand of 
the unemployed for Federal aid to wipe out the horrible distress 
of impending starvation. There emerged a man from the dark- 
ness and gloom, a man with an ideal—a prophet of new freedom, 
preaching the gospel of the New Deal and new dawn—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

labor, the unemployed, the war veterans, the impov- 
erished farmers, the liberal and intellectual united behind him 
and that idea, not behind the Democratic Party. Yes, the Demo- 
cratic Party controlled the South. But its hold upon the North 
was tenuous. Its supreme victory was due to a protest, and men 
such as those who scuttled the Court plan were beneficiaries of 
that protest vote. Now they bite the hand that feeds them. Now 
they are out to destroy, to divide, to tear down, to defeat the 
program of the New Deal. Will you members of organized labor 
remain complacent in the face of this threat or will you rise up 
in every district of the Nation and defeat those who betrayed you, 
replacing them with tested friends who have stood the acid test 
and have not failed you? This is the crisis and we must meet it. 
Are we going to be hoodwinked again? Are we going to allow our 
leader to be wrecked by those who had professed to be his friends? 

For the most part Congressmen and Senators from the South are 
reactionary. Outstanding exceptions are Senator Brack, of Ala- 
bama, and Representative Maverick, of Texas. Yet the southerners 
control practically all committees through the rule of seniority. 
The Speaker of the House is from Alabama. The Democratic floor 
leader is a conservative from Texas. The Vice President is an 
exbanker from Texas, and the man who was defeated by a ma- 
jority of one for Democratic majority leader in the Senate, Senator 
Harrison, is a Senator from Mississippi who once had a few liberal 


pangs. 

What is it that inspires these men to forget the people? Is it 
the vitiating atmosphere of the Senate, the resilient seats, the 
flattery of lobbyists, the laudatory plaudits of lick-spittle news- 
paper reporters, the vague promises of corporate connections, the 
social life? Whatever it is, it has accounted for many tired 
liberals. Before me I can see a man who once was a candidate for 
Vice President on a national liberal platform, who was a flaming» 
evangel of liberalism, and who in stentorian tones demanded the 
enactment into law of the doctrine of recall of judges. Today I 
can see this same gentleman exclaiming in the Senate when the 
Court bill had been scuttled by Democrats who were revolting from 
their own President, “Glory be to God, the country has been saved!” 
I can see another gentleman who, as chairman of a committee, 
exposed the munitions racketeers, those who profit in the bloodshed 
of war, a man who did a marvelous job in that connection, now 
raising his voice to denounce the National Labor Relations Board 
as communistic and giving publicity to a release identical with 
the handout written by a lobbyist of Tom Girdler. 

I can see a man once elected to the Senate with the help of the 
late Bob La Follette, who did a beautiful piece of work in his early 
tervice, but who wound up by being a lobbyist for the Power Trust. 
These, and many more, I could cite if time permitted. The hour’ 
to strike is here and now. Advance, then, to the fray. Arouse 
yourselves! This is no time to slumber in comfortable apathy! 
Labor, split wide open, faces a crisis. It cannot avoid it. The forces 
of fascism and reaction are seeking by fair means or foul to re- 
entrench themselves in the citadels of government. Shall we 
permit it? 

Demand the passage of labor’s fair-standards bill! Demand that 
Congress shall not adjourn until labor’s fair-standards act 18 

Insist upon a bill providing for crop insurance and the 
relief of farm tenancy that will effectively benefit agriculture. 
Don't let these political scavengers destroy America. Don't allow 
these secessionists to triumph now. We are going to win, and we 
shall win! I pledge myself to continue along the course of the 
New Deal. No matter what the obstacles nor how rough the course, 
we shall yet reach our goal. 


Tom Mooney Must Be Freed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY J. CONNELL 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1937 


ADDRESS OF VITO MARCANTONIO, OF NEW YORK, AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include a copy of a speech re- 
cently delivered by the Honorable Vito Marcantonio, former 
Member of Congress from the State of New York, delivered 
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at the San Francisco Civic Auditorium recently, commem- 
orating the twenty-first anniversary of the frame-up of 
Mooney and Billings. 


LABOR Serves NOTICE 


"CERTAIN CONGRESSMEN WHO RAISED HELL ABOUT SIT-DOWN STRIKES 
OUGHT TO TAKE A LOOK AT THE CALIFORNIA SUPREME COURT IN THE 
MOONEY CASE”, SAYS THE PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
DEFENSE—HE SPOKE THE MIND OF AMERICAN LABOR IN THIS MESSAGE 


As president of the International Labor Defense, I bring to you 
its fraternal greetings and its pledge of continued sincere working- 
class solidarity in behalf of your struggle for Tom Mooney and 
Warren Billings. 

You are met here this afternoon to mark what we hope will be 
the final drive which will bring to liberty Tom Mooney and Warren 
Billings. I do hope that this drive will gain momentum; I do 
hope that there will be no let-down in this drive. 

While this great offensive is going on, judging by the attempt, 
the low conspiracy that was entered into recently to break not the 
will or the spirit of Tom Mooney—because that cannot be done— 
but to break him physically, I do hope that you will continue your 
vigilance, because it was only by your protests and by the mass 

ressure of organized labor in the United States of America that 

he courts, the wardens, and other prison officials, have been 
compelled to desist from the diabolical conspiracy to break the 
physical well-being of Tom Mooney. 

Let the reactionaries and those who have been responsible for 


tionary terror, at the same time, Tom Mooney is the living symbol 
of unity of labor, and an injury to Tom Mooney is an injury to all 
labor. And let them take notice that if amy more of these das- 
tardly and cowardly attempts are made against the physical 

of Tom Mooney while he is in jail, that this is not 1916— 
this is 1937. Labor is on the march. 


dastardly acts, because the public opinion of every liberty-loving 
American is aroused over the Tom Mooney case. 
just as strong in the city of New York about Tom Mooney as it is 
among the workers in San Francisco. 

I met Tom Mooney on Friday. I was impressed with one thing, 
and that is that if Tom Mooney would have stepped out of that 
jail this minute, he is ready, willing and able—he is thoroughly 
prepared to once again take his place where he is so badly needed— 
in the forefront of militant labor, in their struggle against economic 
royalists of today. 

The same people who framed Tom Mooney, the same war 
makers, the same traitors to organized labor, are just as active 
today. The fact that Tom Mooney is still in jail proves that reac- 
tion is still strong, but the fact that the American people have not 
forgotten Tom Mooney, the fact that the movement for the freedom 
of Tom Mooney is always on the increase demonstrates that the 
forces of democracy today are ready to do battle with the forces 
of reaction, and are ready to beat them to a standstill today, right 
now. 

Twenty-one years have passed, and a great deal has changed in 
21 years. In fact, a rapid change has taken place in the life of 
America during the last 2 years. Everything is in flux, everything 
is on the change, everything is on the move. That means, my 
friends, that the reactionaries who were defeated at the polls last 
November are still active, and they want to take advantage of this 
change that is taking place. 

The crisis of the Tom Mooney case comes at a time when his 
freedom or incarceration depends on whether or not organized re- 
action today in America is successful or defeated. If the Tom 
Girdlers, if the Liberty , if the organized reactionaries 
throughout the United States are permitted to win their fight 
today on the industrial battle fronts, then, I say that we will be 
unable to release Tom Mooney. 

In order to release Tom Mooney we must defeat reaction and we 
must defeat American fascism today in this country, the United 
States of America. 

The offensive for the freedom of Tom Mooney must be taken on 
every front, and it must be taken in the courts. I have heard a 
great deal about sit-down strikes. When an employer of labor is 
licked because his workers take on of his plant—and I 
want to say right here and now that if an employer of labor can 
use his factory and his plant to violate every law enacted by the 
Congress of the United States, every item in the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution of the United States, if he can use that plant 
for the purposes of hiring thugs, scabs, and so on, then I say that 
labor has a God-given right to occupy that plant and prevent 
the use of that plant for that purpose. 

But when labor does that you hear these gentlemen with spats 
and canes come before the various committees of the House of 
Representatives and say, “Investigate the sit-down strike.” Well, 
if they want to investigate a sit-down strike, we will give them a 
good sit-down strike to investigate. Let them investigate the 
sit-down strike of the California Supreme Court on the Tom 
Mooney case. 

The law provides that they must decide within 90 days, but they 
use the technicality that the case has not yet been accepted as 
ready, or any kind of a technicality to dodge this issue, and use 
the technicalities to prevent a decision on the part of the United 
States Supreme Court on Tom Mooney. 

My friends, bombard your supreme court with telegrams and 
messages. The last year in the United States has proven that 
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there is no such thing as a holy sanctum sanctorum in the courts. 
The American people want flesh and blood in the courts; they are 
going to treat their judges as men. They are susceptible to 
public opinion. Send your telegrams and your messages to the 
Supreme Court of California demanding a decision in the Tom 
Mooney case now—right now. 

Then, after they do decide, the case will go to the United States 
Supreme Court. I am not going to go into the issue of the United 
States Supreme Court now—the hour is late—but we have witnessed 
during the last year that in the Chamber of the United States 


deemed that the Supreme Court shall not be a master of the people, 
but the Supreme Court shall be the servant of the people of the 
United States. 


mined to fight using the economic weapon of strike—let us not be 


is the building in the United States of America of a people's front. 
orces of democracy and the forces of 
fascism is at hand. We can no longer divide by sectarian issues; 
we can no longer play around with our petty formulas; we 
can no longer afford to divide over differences of opinion based 
on philosophical concepts. The danger of fascism is at our 
very door, right here in the United States of America, and 
unfortunately for us we were not able to choose the time and 
place of battle. 

International fascism has declared war against the forces of 
democracy throughout the world. Hitler and Mussolini have 
struck their blow in Spain. The Tom Girdlers, the Liberty 
Leaguers, have struck their blow in Youngstown, in Chicago, 
eee Sots the . in the United States of 

erica, y are ganging up estroy organized labor, all 
kinds of organized labor: A. F. of L. labor, C. I. O. labor. 

You have a common interest, you leaders of labor; you must 
unite to fight fascism in America. And they are marching 
steadily forward. Therefore, the only answer to reaction is the 
unity on the part of all of the democracy-loving people in the 
United States of America, to express that unity on the points of 
political and economical fronts. 

To build the people's front will not be difficult. The people's 
front will be successful against fascism in America for three 
reasons: First, because democracy is traditional with the Ameri- 
can people; second, because the American people have vividly 
before their eyes the examples of Hitler and Mussolini; third, 
oan international fascism has been stopped at the gates of 

But we cannot relent our efforts; we must proceed to weld 
into this people's front all troops, irrespective of their political 
opinions. Unity of reaction must be met only by unity on the 
part of progressives and the democracy-loving people in America. 

And don't be frightened by any red scare, the red scare that was 
used against President Roosevelt, the red scare that is now being 
used against Mr. LaGuardia in New York. Don't be frightened by 
& red scare. It is only an old game on the part of reactionaries to 
divide the people. 

They raised the red scare against Roosevelt, for what reason? In 
order to divide Roosevelt from labor. Raised the red scare against 
the leaders of labor for what reason? In order to divide the leaders 
of labor from the rank and file. Don't be fooled by a red scare. 
Who are the red baiters? They are not the friends of the people. 
The red baiters are the enemies of the people. Who are the red 
baiters? ‘The Liberty Leaguers, the finks and the scabs, and the 
Tom Girdlers. 

So I say, let us build this movement of all democracy-loving 
pone. We exclude no one who is willing to fight for democracy. 

building this people’s front we shall defeat fascism in America 
and we shall do our utmost to defeat fascism throughout the world. 

Mooney, Billings, and all of the other class-war prisoners, their 
freedom depends on the outcome of the clash between the forces 
of democracy and the forces of reaction and fascism in the United 
States. So that being the case, we want Mooney free; we want 
Billings free; we want the other class-war prisoners free. Then, I 
NCC Ä.! tances, amd that will: Dera 


9 
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about victory against fascism and victory for Tom Mooney and 
Billings and the other class-war P chap nari 

In my activities throughout United States—perhaps it is 
my youth, perhaps it may be a lack of experience on my ons 
but I see fully coming up from over the horizon a ball of 
hailing the birth of a new day in America, a new day which the 
reactionaries do not see. They can't see it; they are still living 
in the recesses of the darkness. 

But this new day is gradually being seen by all of the workers 
and the liberty-loving people of this country; a new day which 
will mean, not prisons, not punishment, but honor and respect 
for Tom Mooney and the other labor leaders who have been the 
martyrs of the labor movement—a new day which will mean that 
the benefits of our American democracy will be distributed more 
and more, and accepted and received by many, many more of our 
American people—a new day which will mean that America is not 
only the richest country in the world, not only the country of the 
Stars and Stripes and the subways and inventions, but a day 
which will mean liberty, freedom for our workers, and, above all, 
a happy Nation of a happy people. (From a speech made at the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium commemorating the twenty-first 
anniversary of the frame-up of Mooney and Billings.) 


Minimum Wage Bill Will Benefit America—Some 
Astonishing Figures—Agricultural, Industrial; 
North, South, East, and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 
MINIMUM-WAGES BILL WILL BENEFIT ALL AMERICA 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the mini- 
mum-wages and maximum-hours bill. In being so, it is my 
belief that such legislation will generally benefit the whole 
United States of America. 

It is true that I have received many letters from employers 
protesting against the bill. I have received simply dozens 
of letters asking that if the bill is passed that exemptions 
be made to the industry represented by the writer. I am 
told by people living in my section of the country that it 
will destroy that section, “that it will destroy Texas and 
the South.” 

Since this assertion is made, I think it proper for me to 
attempt an answer. Indeed I believe, rather than “ruining” 
the part of the United States in which I live, that it will 
be a direct benefit to it. 

I am not saying this in order to embarrass any given 
industry or section of the country. Some of the wages paid 
in my district are as low as any in the United States. In 
one industry I found girls working for as low as 4 cents 
an hour. 

And in order to have the real figures I have communicated 
with several departments of the Government for figures on 
wages and compensation for various agricultural and indus- 
trial classifications. These figures I believe to be of great 
importance to the Nation, and will be of particular value to 
citizens in public life—editors, students, and teachers. 

I have therefore divided the statistics in three groups; here 
making a general discussion, which is followed by a specific 
discussion of the figures inserted. These three groups I 
insert as follows: 

Division I, Industrial—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Division II, Farm—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Division III, Various Counties—Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

These figures all follow. In the meantime, however, I shall 
proceed to discuss the subject generally, especially as mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours affect the South. The fig- 
ures I shall present can speak for themselves, and no section 
of the country need be too proud of its own conditions, nor 
look askance at others. 

For, indeed, sweatshops exist in nearly every State in the 
Nation. Child labor exists in many. 

But let us read what someone says who does not live 
there. My colleague the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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DirksEN]—who happens to be a Republican—says this about 
the question of wages and hours for the South: 

It has been said that it will destroy industry in the South. 
Is the South any different from the North? Are the needs of 
the people any different? Is leisure less precious and is a decent 
wage less to be desired in one part of the country than an- 
other? One might with equal force argue that the social 
security taxes as applied to the South should only be one-half 
of those on industry in the North. As for those em- 
ployers who have so long been accustomed to paying a sweated 
wage and who now argue that a requirement that they pay a 
minimum wage and operate under a standard of maximum hours 
will put them out of business, the only answer is that the 
employer who can stay in business only if he is permitted to 
“sweat” his employees is no asset to this country and its eco- 
nomic structure. 

As one who lives above the Mason and Dixon’s line, I must own 
to an abiding interest in minimum wages and maximum hours 
for the South. 

Such statements somewhat nettle me, just as Abolitionists 
must have nettled my people before the Civil War. But the 
gentleman from Illinois is right, Republican and Yankee 
that he is! 

TEXAS AND SOUTH CONSTANTLY EXPLOITED SINCE CIVIL WAR 


But since that Civil War we of Texas and the South have 
suffered exploitation. For instance, in Jay Franklin’s col- 
umn, We, the People, appearing in the Washington Star, he 
calls attention to the necessity of giving the South a square 
deal under the act. He says: 

In labor matters the South has a strong claim for sympathetic 
consideration. It has suffered long enough under north- 
ern tariffs, northern banks, northern corporations * * 

But Mr, FEC 
the Government should abandon all efforts to improve and 
regulate general labor standards of the Nation. Then he 
inquires, Who owns southern industries? 

He answers: 

The vast majority of these Dixie industries, however, are owned 


or controlled by northern money. The profits of the sweatshops go 


north—to Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, Hartford, 
and Boston. 


The goods thus squeezed out of southern workers also go north 
to compete with and undersell the goods produced by more gen- 
erous employers and better-paid workmen. The problem is thus a 
national problem, not a sectional one. 

All of this also applies specifically and directly to my own 
State. Texas is suffering greatly from “absentee ownership.” 

How, then, are we to reason this thing out? 

First, Texas wants to rid itself of exploitation; and, second, 
the way to do it is to realize that we are a part of the whole 
Nation and at least want to attain the miserably low mini- 
mum standards hoped for in the new legislation. 

Certainly all should realize if this is to be one Nation 
there ought to be certain minimum standards of existence. 
But as for Texas, if our people make a little more money 
they will spend it there and bring us more prosperity. I 
regard the enactment of the Minimum Wages and Maximum 
Hours Act as not only the fair and humanitarian thing to 
do, but directly beneficial to the salaried classes, the busi- 
ee and industrial groups of my part of the United 
S 

STRINGENT? NO, TOO MANY “EXCEPTIONS” IN BILL ALREADY 

And no one need get worried about the “stringent” pro- 
visions of the bill. There is exception after exception in the 
bill—too many, I feel sure. 

Also, the act itself has many dozens of protective features. 
On one page alone it is repeated several times that the 
setting of minimum wages should be operated so as not to 
curtail “opportunities for employment.” Somewhere else the 
bill says the application of the bill should not operate so as 
to “curtail earning powers.” I cannot see how it would be 
possible to put more protective features in the bill on behalf 
of the employer. Moreover—and I think this worth re- 
peating—it is not a minimum-wages bill but a maximum- 
wages bill. That is because the highest the board can set 
wages is 40 cents per hour; they can set wages for less if 
they care to. 

THIS BILL GOES SLOW WITH A VENGEANCE 

Some have suggested that we act with “caution.” The 

truth is, this is about the most cautious bill to come before 
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Congress for years. Others say we should “go slow.” The 
answer to this is that the operation of this bill does not even 
start for 4 months, and then only as to given industries after 
full hearings; this bill is an example of going slow with a 
vengeance. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is that the bill will not affect those 
getting even ordinary, common, low wages; it will not di- 
rectly benefit organized labor, since they already get over 40 
cents per hour. But this bill will establish a principle of a 
standard below which we must not go; and will, moreover, 
give millions of underprivileged Americans a bare chance to 
get out of the hole by organizing, thereby indirectly benefit- 
ing every class, business or labor, in the United States of 
America. 

DIVISION I. DISCUSSION OF INDUSTRIAL WAGES 

Mr. Speaker, I will now call attention to some tables con- 
cerning industrial labor. Following this I will discuss agri- 
cultural labor, some of the figures of which are astonishing. 
The industrial labor statistics are specifically obtained to 
make comparisons of the wages paid northern—used also in 
the sense of western, middle western, and so forth—and 
southern workers. 

At the outset it will be seen that the average hourly wage 
rate of common laborer in industrial occupations for the 
Nation is $0.432; for the North, $0.461; and the South, $0.334. 
These are general averages. 

Wide divergencies are shown in some industries, but in 
the cigar industry, for instance, wages are higher in Flor- 
ida than in Northern States, but considerably lower in other 
Southern States, including my own State of Texas. 

COMMON LABORERS’ WAGES— NORTH AND SOUTH COMPARED 

It will be noted from table X that the average hourly 
entrance (meaning beginner’s or lowest) rates for common 
labor are consistently higher in northern cities than in south- 
ern cities. Indeed, the lowest entrance rate paid in northern 
cities is around 39 cents, as compared with 22 cents in cer- 
tain southern cities. 

The most significant evidence brought forth by these tables 
is the fact that only 7 percent of the adult male common 
laborers in northern manufacturing industries receive less 
than 3714 cents per hour as an entrance wage rate, whereas 
in the South 64.9 percent of adult male common laborers 
receive less than this amount. Eighty-four percent of com- 
mon workers receive an entrance rate of less than 4244 cents 
in the South, as compared with only 35 percent in the North. 

The discrepancies in wage rates paid between the North 
and the South are further shown by the figures dealing with 
specific industries. Thus, in the folding paper-box industry 
average hourly earnings in the North were 54 cents as com- 
pared with 41% cents in the South. In this industry only 
5 percent of the male workers in the North were receiving 
under 40 cents an hour, as compared with 56 percent in the 
South. Similar divergencies are found in the set-up paper- 
box industry. In this branch approximately one-fifth of 
the northern male workers were receiving under 40 cents, 
whereas in the South more than half the male workers were 
receiving less than this sum per hour. 

In the cigarette, snuff, and tobacco industry male workers 
averaged 56 cents per hour in the Northern States as com- 
pared with 44 cents, in North Carolina, 48 cents in Virginia, 
and 48 cents in Kentucky and Tennessee. It should be 
noted, however, that the average hourly earnings of female 
workers in this industry did not vary very much between 
the North and the South. 

If we turn to the heavy industries, such as steel, we find 
that approximately 5 percent of the workers in iron and 
steel manufacturing received under 40 cents an hour in the 
eastern district. In the South, however, almost 1 out of 
every 6 persons, or about 16 or 17 percent, employed in 
the industry received less than this amount. 

Even in the bread-baking industry, where there is no com- 
petition between the different geographical areas, the same 
discrepancies are found. Seven percent of the male workers 
in northern bakeries receive under 3744 cents an hour, 
whereas in the South every third worker receives less than 
this amount, 
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The industrial wages follow: 
Drviston I 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Taste 1A.—Average hourly entrance rates of pay of adult male 
common laborers, July 1936 


Industry 
—— ⁵ ͤ ͤ EA E T S EE OS A 
Manufacturing „ 
Werren . — 40 

379 
440 
441 493 
. 206 
.425 
438 


8 8888888888821 


Electric light and power -eMM 
Electric street railways, operation and maintenance. 
Manufactured and natural 


8882 8888888285 
EEE) 


Building construction 


1 Less than 50 employees; no average computed. 
Tastre X.—Average hourly entrance rates for common labor in 


selected northern and southern cities for certain industries, 
July 1, 1936 
Foundries 
and 
machine 
shops ? 
$0. 425 
Cy EEE ae eS 
4 . 480 
429 - 400 
è 420 
+409 404 
E 
— — S 307 
— — 1 
~ 525 450 
486 


1“ All industries” includes only those industries that re 


No rate shown when less than 3 employers and 8 were reported. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Taste 1B—Cumulative percentage distribution of adult male 
common laborers, according to hourly entrance rates, July 
1936 


Percent receiving 
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TABLE Y—Average weekly earnings in all industries, except build- 
ing construction, in selected Northern and Southern States, 
December 1936 and June 1937 


Manufac- Manufac- 
Region and State Ein Region and State — 
on an wee n an W. n 
December December 
19361 19361 
Southern: 
$28. 87 Alabama $16. 83 
25. 48 — — 15.87 
22. 54 Florida. ae 16. 20 
24. 26 Ger... omens 15.17 
25. 20 Kentucky 21. 14 
29.84 Louisiana. 16.25 
27. 31 3 shel SEXES 15, 51 
27. 93 North Carolina 15. 57 
23. 10 South Carolina 14. 92 
Pennsylvania 25.01 ‘Tennessee... wait 17,69 
Washington 24. 45 Texas Ai 22. 80 
Wisconsin 25. 43 Vir; ARUS y 19. 44 


1 Computed from figures in Employment and Pay Rolls, December 1936, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Taste 2.—Average hourly earnings of employees in cigar industry, 
March 1936 


North. 


TTT EAE 
New York City. 

Up-State New York 
New Jersey 


ñ ͤ— — —— — 


Towns, eastern Pennsylvania. . 
8 Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Taste 3A Average hourly earnings of employees in the folding 
paper-bor industry, August 1935 


Total. ——j—rͤĩ²•—2ꝓ)ʒͤ⸗„„%eP 


Male. B gatie arene 


——— —— —ůů— aed 


Tarte 4A. Average hourly earnings of employees in the set-up 
paper-bor industry, August 1935 


Taste 3B.—Cumulative percentage distribution of employees in 
the folding paper-bor industry, according to average hourly 
earnings, August 1935 


Percent receiving 
Average hourly earnings 
Under 40 cents 
Under 50 cents 


Under 70 cents 
70 cents and over. 
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TABLE 4B—Cumulative percentage distribution of employees in the 
ali PAT E industry, according to average hourly earnings, 


Males 


Females 


Under 70 cents 
70 cents and over. 


TaBLe 5.—Average hourly earnings of employees in cigarette, snuff, 
and chewing and smoking tobacco industry, March 1935 


Region eynt Male | Female 
United States ⅛ ⅛ ͤ— EEL ETTA S $0.429 | $0.485 | $0.373 
No [et BS olila, Maiana A LEN AA a A gun 402 443 354 

N e eee 


Kentucky and Tennessee . 
pain ei 0001285 Sica a canon eesacasenee 471 568 389 


TABLE 6A. — Average hourly earnings of male wage earners in the 
tron and steel industry, March 1935 


District 


Great Lakes and Middle West district_ 
Southern district.. 


Tarte 6B—Cumulative percentage distribution of male wage 
earners in the iron and steel industry, according to average 
hourly earnings, March 1935 


Percent receiving 

8 oie 

Pitts- yl 
United | Eastern burgh and | Southern 

Middle 

West 
25 4.8 0.4 0.2 18.2 
22.0 35.4 18.1 18.2 35.9 
66.2 73.2 65.8 63.5 70.4 
Under 100 cents 91.2 93.0 91.4 90.5 90.7 
100 cents and over_.....-...... 8.8 7.0 8. 0 9. 5 9.3 


Tanz 7A. - Average hourly earnings of employees in the bread- 
baking industry, December 1934 


Allem- 
Region ployees 

United States 
%%% TTT 50 
BO A ea ee 445 


Taste 7B.—Cumulative percentage distribution of employees in 
the bread-baking industry, according to average hourly earnings, 
December 1934 


Under 37.5 cents 
Under 42.5 cents 
Under 52.5 cents. 
Under 72.5 cents. 
72.5 cents and over. 
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DIVISION IT. DISCUSSION OF FARM WAGES 

I will now discuss the figures concerning farm wages. 
They are presented in full and have been worked up at my 
request and from official records. My belief is as one who 
lives in Texas and the South, that if our rates are lower 
that it is proper to try to make them higher. In any event, 
we ought to know the full truth. 

You will here find that exhibit A sets forth a group of 
comparative figures for 10 States, 5 Northern and 5 South- 
ern: Wage rates, columns 1 and 2; rural retail sales, col- 
umn 3; personal income-tax returns, column 4; and seven 
items in the farm family standard of living, columns 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, and 11. 

These two groups of States were picked without prejudice 
because they represent different areas of the North and dif- 
ferent areas of the South. 

Exhibit B is a table setting forth the same related facts 
for all States and geographic census divisions. 

SOME OBVIOUS COMPARISONS OF REGIONS AND STATES 

I should like to point out some obvious comparisons and 
contrasts and mention some relations between wages and 
other facts in different States and regions. 

At a glance at exhibit A it is clear— 

First. From columns 1 and 2 it is seen that not one of the 
Southern States has as high a day or monthly wage as the 
wage rate for the lowest Northern State. The highest per- 
day rate in the South is in North Carolina, namely, $1.20; 
for the lowest Northern State—Iowa—it is $2.30, or almost 
double that. The highest rate shown in exhibit A is for 
Massachusetts, $2.80 per day, exactly three and one-half 
times that of the lowest Southern State—South Carolina. 
The same contrasts exist between monthly wage rates. 

Second. When the results of these low wages are followed 
through the other nine columns, the following conclusions 
are obvious: 

(1) Rural retail sales are from two to five times as great 
per capita in the North as in the South. 

(2) From 10 to 25 times greater percent of the population 
of Northern than Southern States pay personal income taxes. 

(3) The value of farm dwellings range from one-half to 
one-seventh as high in the South as in the North. 

(4) From 1½ to almost 4 times more northern than south- 
ern farmers have automobiles; from 2 to 21 times more 
northern than southern farm families have telephones; 
from 4 to 40 times more have electrically lighted homes; 
from 2 to 40 times more have running water in their homes; 
and from 5 to 40 times more have radios. 
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Third. Since the South is the high farm-labor area of the 
Nation—when croppers are counted—it is apparent that low 
farm wages reduce retail sales of all kinds, reduce personal 
income taxes among farmers almost to the vanishing point, 
destine hundreds of thousands to live in shacks as dwellings, 
and deny 80 percent to more than 98 percent of southern 
farm families such conveniences as telephones, radios, elec- 
tric lights, and running water in their homes. 

FULL FIGURES SHOW MUCH WIDER DIVERGENCES 

Below, also, is another table, B. Since all figures are 
shown, not the lowest nonsouthern brackets, but all the 
States of the Union, the divergences are much wider. The 
following statements contrast the highest ranking Northern 
State with the lowest ranking Southern State, including the 
figures on the State of Texas: 

1. Daily wage rates: 


kn, OOH RSCh CIN rn tanta ee $3.15 
aher... ra $0. 80 
C a ie coi ees $1.40 
2. Monthly wage rates, with board 
In 8 „FCTTT0T0T0T—T——xTä ED CRASS $49. 50 
Th GORI — oo on sas ep eee deine aeauaae $13.25 
In South Carolina. BF ——T—T—T———————————— 812. 50 
n y 821. 75 
3. Rural retail sales per capita (1933): 
In Rhode Mando- —T—T—“dd amsocsnan $227. 00 
o gh oc ase E stone asa $35. 00 
7 M TORA Soe Seinen ane R a i nasa acatowe 874. 00 
40.1 
1.3 
4.9 
5. 
---- $3, 871. 00 
$417. 00 
> $791. 00 
gg (0 | ape AN E O A a ae A, 84.2 
pre Pei” hy Ne arase eaen poms fed a a ek 3.8 
SY SOROS we Nn S er een uaben cena 19.6 
7. Percent of farm dwellings lighted by electricity: 
Ja California sosea — 63.3 
nett ve 62. 6 
Jn Dp: eoacwan 1.5 
NM AAA A N —— 4. 6 
8. Water piped into farm dwellings: 
rr GA E E E percent 74. 5 
an: Miissisel ppl oS acne do 1. 8 
AS id 9 YE EE ge SSS re oe tec ES 8 13. 9 
9. Percent of farm families having radios 
In NOG cers ote ei 55.9 
„ eon nn a a a 1.3 
222 . san abauenneana 7. 7 


Note this is per 1,000; not percent, 
Exhibits A and B are as follows: 
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FARM—BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS s 
Exnuisir A.—Farm wage rates, rural retail sales, and farm facilities for the United States and 10 selected States 
[Compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Aug. 9, 1937] 


Percentage of farms reporting * 


1,000 of 
State Automo- Dwellings Radio total popu- 
biles” |Telephones| lighted by | piped into | ‘Sets bee July 
1, 1934 
(6) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
58.0 13.4 15.8 20.8 162 
1.05 15. 50 3.2 25.7 3.8 26 3.1 1.6 81 
1.05 15. 00 1.9 26.7 5.1 L5 1.8 1.3 03 
1.40 21. 75 4.9 56.7 19.6 4.6 13.9 ET 160 
- 80 12.50 1.5 37.4 4.0 3.8 8.3 1.9 86 
1.20 18.25 17 44.8 7.1 5.4 3.3 3.1 8⁴ 
2.80 32.75 40.1 57.6 64.8 62.6 74.5 45.9 152 
2.55 33.00 19.0 72.0 48.9 84.4 37.1 48.6 145 
2.35 28, 50 14.1 70.3 42.5 25,5 37.2 33.6 147 
2.30 24.00 4.9 90.2 84.2 21.4 24.0 51.0 227 
Michigan 2. 5 33. 75 5.6 78.9 43.5 20.5 24.1 35.0 205 
Exuisit B.—Farm wage rates, rural retail sales, and farm facilities 
United States $1.76 Sts 7.1 — 207 15.8 20.8 162 
New England — 272 = 23.6 63.9 44. 
Middle Atlantic- -.-------------- 2.47 i 4 17.7 21 9 87.9 420 150 


1 July 1, 1937, Bureau of Agricultural 1 pres ns Jay 15, 1937. 
Consumer Market Data Handbook, 1936, U. S. 
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partment of Commerce, June 1936. 
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Division Il—Continued 
FARM—BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICcs—continued 


Exuisir B. Farm wage rates, rural retail sales, and farm facilities—Continued 
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SOME FARM WAGES IN VARIOUS COUNTIES OF THE NATION 


Mr. Speaker, I have also obtained figures from various 
parts of the country, and they are of the lowest-paid groups, 
some of them either migratory or unable to obtain employ- 
ment except seasonally. In this group no Southern States 
are included except Kentucky and Texas. 

They are as follows: 

Drvision III 
VARIOUS COUNTIES—BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Average income of farm laborers in 10 selected counties 


State and county: Average total income 
Louisiana, Concordia . 
Texas, Karnes (Mexican) ee ee 
D anamannan samen 


Total income from agricultural and other sources during 12 
months, approximately September 1935 to September 1936, of adults 
working as agricultural wage laborers when interviewed. Incomes 
were principally from agriculture. 


Percentage of farms reporting Passenger 

antomo: 

les per 

3 
popu- 
lation, July 

1, 1 
(7) (8) an 

$1, 724 79.7 58.0 21.0 21.9 36. 5) 180 
1, 633 82.8 65.1 13.2 16.2 39.2 205 
846 42.1 11.1 6.1 63 5.1 115 
549 30.2 13.4 3.0 2.6 3.4 8 
644 45.6 16.5 3.6 8.0 6. 132 
1, 089 67.7 28.3 20. 4 20.0 24.9 180 
1,752 75.1 40.7 52.9 59. 7 36.0 270 
1, 521 59.0 56.9 33.1 49.0 35.7 165 
1,828 62.3 62.5 41.3 73.8 46.3 184 
1,773 63. 6 60.6 30. 4 72.3 41.9 154 
3, 251 57.6 64.8 62.6 74.5 55.9 152 
3, 149 61.9 52.4 57.5 56.8 55.7 166 
3, 871 61.9 66.1 52.7 62.3 52.4 169 
2, 396 72.0 48.9 34.4 37.1 48.6 145 
3, 409 70.1 40.9 53.0 48.7 56.6 174 
2,129 70.3 42.5 26.5 37.2 33.6 147 
1,692 78.5 55.3 25.9 20.2 85.5 209 
1, 428 77.9 60.8 16.7 19.5 32.4 198 
1,873 79.5 68.8 16.0 19.8 40.7 159 
1, 657 78.9 43.5 20.5 24. 1 35.0 205 
1,939 83.9 50.1 25.6 15.7 38.3 182 
1.757 86.0 61.9 12.6 12.5 38.9 22 
2, 293 90.2 84.2 21.4 24.0 51.0 227 
1. 149 64.1 53.8 7.9 8.3 2.3 163 
1. 501 86. 6 40.9 7.9 7.5 39. 5 174 
1, 520 86.5 53.6 10.9 14.5 44.5 192 
1, 806 91.8 72.5 16.5 29.6 49.3 245 
1,354 87.5 72.8 12.5 16.9 38.5 220 
1,890 77.2 24.9 16. 1 15.5 23.6 170 
2, 138 70.6 27. 6 21.2 24.0 24.6 153 
1, 294 47.1 17.8 7.6 9.0 7.0 109 
984 40.5 34.0 6.4 11.7 10.2 103 
701 44.8 7.1 5.4 3.3 3.1 A 
560 37.4 4.0 8.8 3.3 19 86 
528 33.4 5.8 29 3.1 1.9 97 
1,002 41.0 6.0 11.0 12.8 5.7 168 
730 33.3 25.0 4.3 3.4 6.7 91 
654 34.2 18.4 41 3.3 4.8 98 
438 27.6 7.6 2.5 2.0 1.6 67 
47 2.7 5.1 15 18 1.3 6 
432 26.3 10.3 21 15 24 75 
483 25.7 3.8 26 3.1 L6 81 
673 57.7 26.1 40 5.3 10.9 151 
791 56.7 19.6 4.0 13. 9 7.7 160 
959 72.6 20.4 7.5 11.3 32.8 16 
1, 202 73.8 87.8 30.7 23.9 2.0 176 
1,045 71.6 28.0 7.2 12.5 29.0 208 
1,167 76.0 39. 8 15.7 20.5 29.4 214 
595 44.9 9.2 5.4 8. 9 6.4 134 
1,214 57.9 18.9 25.9 28.8 11.2 172 
1,41 60.2 27.3 58.1 38.9 30.6 147 
1, 735 69.6 42.4 33.1 35.3 26.4 244 
1.384 71.6 44.8 48.0 48. 6 34. 5 204 
1, 380 75.3 48.2 33.4 44.0 33.7 226 
2,117 76.8 35.5 63.3 72.0 37.7 295 


State and county—Continued. Average total income 
Ilinois, Livingston F 8315. 63 
Minnesota, Lac qui Parle iosesseeinnnnm n 209. 82 
Bansal, Fenner . ii 260; 59 
s O aaa an a A aA ----- 316.36 
Wir TA E e RE RW SE — 191.25 
nner S A — 283.67 


FIGURES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

Mr. Speaker, I have commented at length on the figures, 
but, as I have said, the figures speak for themselves; the 
lengthy comment which I have inserted is a tiny word in 
comparison to the studies which can be made and the enor- 
mous implications one can draw from them. 

I leave these implications and conclusions to the one who 
may read this. 

But, as for me, I want my people to fare as well as the 
rest of the people in the country, and I am sure everyone else 
does. If Texas could be taken singly and set apart, it might 
be the richest region on the face of the earth. 
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TEXAS RICHEST REGION ON EARTH—-MONEY FLOWS AWAY 


This great State is a third bigger than Germany. Its 
natural wealth—lands, forests, rivers, oil, gas, and minerals 
far exceeds that of Germany. 

And yet with only six and a half million people, our earn- 
ing capacity, our farm yield—all these things—are miser- 
ably low. 

Why? 

Absentee ownership; our money is drained out all of the 
time. More, the people as a whole in no other region get 
this return on our wealth; only a few get it. 

What can we do? 

ESTABLISH A PRINCIPLE—BUILD A BETTER NATION 

Many things, but among them national standards should 
be required. That is one of the reasons that I am for the 
minimum wages and maximum hours act. 

It will establish a principle. 

On that principle we can build a better nation. 


Conditions Affecting Poultry Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 
d 1937 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IMPORTS OF EGGS AND EGG 
PRODUCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Have printed in the Recor» correspondence between the Sen- 
rs from the New England States and the Department of 
„Agriculture with respect to the feed supply and other mat- 
ters of interest to poultry producers. 
There being no objection, the correspondence was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JULY 14, 1937. 
The Honorable Henry A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: At a meeting of New England Senators and 
Representatives held at the Capitol today, with Senator WALSH 
as chairman and Senator LopcE as secretary, it was unanimously 
voted to communicate in writing with you requesting your opinion 
on the following questions: 

1. What are the prospects of the size of the new corn crop? 

2. What will be the probable effect of this crop on the status of 
the poultry producers? 

3. Would the poultry producers be helped by a removal of the 
regulation limiting corn acreage? 

4. What is the Secretary’s opinion on the importance of the im- 
portation of foreign eggs? 

5. Would it not be helpful to have a larger number of eggs pur- 
chased by the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Davin I. Wars, Chairman. 
H. C. LODGE, Jr. 
FREDERICK HALE. 
WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1937. 
Hon. Davm I. WALSH, 


United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: We have received your letter of July 14, 
signed by Senators and Representatives from New England, ask- 
ing certain questions pertaining to feed supply and other matters 
of interest to poultry producers. For convenience in answering, 
we shall quote each question and follow by our comments, 

1. “What are the prospects of the size of the new corn crop”? 
On July 9 the Crop Reporting Board issued its regularly scheduled 
report, giving indicated production of the principal crops as 
shown by the condition of these crops as of July 1. The prospec- 
tive size of the corn crop is shown to be 2,571,851,000 bushels, as 
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compared with 1,529,327,000 bushels produced in 1936 and the 
5-year average (1928-32) of 2,554,772,000 bushels. The produc- 
tion indicated as of July 1 exceeds last year’s production by 
1,042,524,000 bushels, or 68 percent, and exceeds the 5-year aver- 
age by 17,079,000 bushels. Growing conditions may materially 
modify the July 1 prospects, but this will be indicated by 
subsequent reports. The prospects based upon conditions as of 
August 1 will be released on August 10. Enclosed is a copy of 
the crop report issued on July 9, which gives corresponding data 
for other major crops for the country as a whole and by States. 

The general adequacy of the prospective production of corn 
as compared with the 5-year average depends not only on the 
indicated volume of production but also on the number of 
corn-consuming animals now as compared with the base period. 
Of such animals, hogs are the most important, consuming fully 
two-fifths of the corn crop in normal years. The number of 
hogs on farms now is approximately 25 percent less than the 
annual average in the 5-year period 1928-32. Even after allow- 
ing for the greatly reduced carry-over of corn resulting from light 
production caused by the drought of 1936, a corn crop of the 
size indicated by the July 1 report, in relation to hog numbers, 
is much above average. This should leave a larger supply avail- 
able for feeding to other animals and for a more nearly normal 
carry-over. 

2. “What will be the probable effect of this crop on the status 
of the poultry producers?” The answer to this question is partly 
indicated by the above comment with reference to the prospective 
corn crop and its relation to hog numbers. This Department, 
through the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, issues monthly a 
mimeographed report, entitled, The Poultry and Egg Situation.” 
A copy of the July 8 issue is enclosed. In a of the feed 
situation, it was indicated that the unfavorable feed situation is 
expected to continue but with diminishing severity during the 
remainder of the calendar year 1937 and that pullets will enter 
their season of heaviest production early in 1938 when a more 
favorable feed situation is expected. 

The expectation that the present feed situation will become 
less unfavorable toward the end of the calendar year is based upon 
the well-known facts that reserve feed supplies now are relatively 
small and that the new supply of feed will not be fully felt in 
the market until toward the close of the year. In general, and 
barring any unforeseen damage on a widespread scale to the corn 
crop, it appears fairly certain that poultry producers may look 
forward to material improvement in the relation of feed supply to 
market p In short, the prospects for the corn crop are 
favorable to poultry producers. 

3. “Would the poultry producers be helped by a removal of the 
regulation limiting corn acreage?” On April 27, we replied to a 
letter by Senator Henry Casor Lopcg, Jr., of March 15, bearing 
directly on this question. In that letter, a copy of which is en- 
closed, we pointed out that in order to be consistent with the 
conservation objectives of the program under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, it was necessary to establish 
certain corn acreage limits in the commercial corn-producing areas 
of the Middle West. These limits were as liberal as possible, and 
actually provided for a total crop about 4 t above the 
amounts that farmers had expressed desire or intention of plant- 
ing for this year’s crop. For example, the corn crop limits for the 
North Central States amounted to 55,500,000 acres as compared 
with the 53,382,000 acres indicated by the Crop Reporting Board 
for harvest in 1937 and with a planted crop of 55,608,000 in 1936, 
a year when our program did not include corn limitations or any 
other specific restrictive measure with respect to corn acreage. 

It appears, therefore, that the corn limits may have restricted 
acreage on certain individual farms where, in the absence of such 
limits, there might have been too great a shift of corn. It appears, 
however, that these limits in fact have not curtailed total corn 
plantings to an acreage that with normal yields would not provide 
a crop of corn fully adequate to prospective needs, especially in 
view of the reduced hog numbers. Consequently, the poultry 
producers would not have been helped this year by an absence of 
regulations limiting corn acreage under the soil-conservation 


program. 

4. “What is the Secretary’s opinion on the importance of the 
importation of foreign eggs?” Imports of eggs into the United 
States at the present time consist largely of dried-egg products, 
The present rate of duty on dried eggs is 27 cents a pound, 
established by Presidential proclamation under section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, effective July 24, 1931. The ad valorem equiva- 
lent of this specific rate ranges between 65 and 135 percent, 
depending upon the kind of product. 

The imports of all kinds of eggs and egg products into the 
United States in 1936 represented only 1.3 percent of our domestic 
production. Our statistical studies indicate that the addition of 
this amount to our total egg supply could not have had a 
significant effect on domestic egg prices even if the imports were 
directly competitive. 

Over 90 percent of our egg imports at the present time come 
from China. An increase in the already high duties on these 
products would probably exclude them from the United States 
and this, in tufn, might be expected to have an adverse effect on 
our exports to that country. Ordinarily China buys more from 
the United States than from any other country and much more 
than the United States buys from China. In the past fully 50 
percent of our exports to China have consisted of agricultural 
products. 

Since the exclusion of egg imports from China would have no 
measurable effect on our domestic egg industry and might affect 
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adversely our exports of agricultural products to China, this De- 
partment does not believe such a move would be in the interest 
of American agriculture. There is enclosed a detailed memo- 
randum prepared in the Department on The Significance of Imports 
of Eggs and Egg Products Into the United States. 

5. “Would it not be helpful to have a larger number of eggs pur- 
chased by the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation?” ‘The 
complexity of the situation precludes a direct answer to this ques- 
tion. That the egg-purchase programs, we believe, haye exerted a 
substantial influence may be indicated by their scope up to June 
30. ‘There were 3 individual programs in effect from January 
15 to June 30, under which 287,601 cases, or 8,628,030 dozen, were 
purchased, at a total cost, including freight and administrative 
expenses, of $2,150,265.88. The purchase of eggs was begun early 
in January because of excessive receipts of Pacific coast and nearby 
eggs on the principal terminal markets. 

The Secretary of Agriculture approved ey 1 of this 1 7 a 

covering the months of y, August, and Sep- 
cones 3 to be put into effect when circumstances 
clearly warrant. There has been to date no activity under this 
program. To initiate actual purchases many elements must be 
considered from both the short- and long-time viewpoints, as well 
as from the viewpoint of both the producer and the consumer. 
There are several complex factors which make it appear that dur- 
ing July a policy of watchful waiting should be followed, unless the 
egg market shows a decidedly lower trend. Although the prices 
on some grades have weakened, eggs of good quality, particularly 
those of eastern and Pacific coast production, have shown definite 
strength and the market on these eggs has risen. 

Storage holdings normally reach their peak on August 1, and 
soon thereafter the situation should be more easily analyzed from 
the standpoint both of price trends and production volume. Then 
a determination of quantities, types, and qualities of eggs to be 
purchased can be more logically made from the standpoint of 
both consumer and producer. Early in August the trend in feed 
prices should be more apparent, and this has a bearing on de- 
cisions relative to purchase of eggs. The trend in the number of 
layers per farm flock must be studied in order to determine 
whether fresh-egg production in the remainder of 1937 will be 
above or below normal. If production of fresh eggs should be so 
large as to depress pas which now seems unlikely, this would 
be given full consideration with reference to putting into effect 
the authorized program. Consideration also should be given to 
the storage supply situation. 

While the interest of the producer is of paramount importance 
in an egg-purchase it is necessary also to consider 
the consumer's interest. At the present time it is necessary to 
watch developments carefully, If purchases should seem ad- 
visable, recommendations would be made in that direction. It 
might be added that from a trade sentiment angle the fact that 
the Federal Government is standing by ready to purchase eggs 
will have a helpful effect. 

We trust that the above comments and the enclosures may be 
helpful, and we shall be glad to furnish any other available infor- 
mation that may be desired. 

Sincerely, 
M. L. Waso, Acting Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IMPORTS OF EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


In recent months complaints have been made by our egg pro- 
ducers against the importation of eggs and egg products into 
the United States, alleging that the American egg producers would 
benefit greatly from exclusion of such imports. It is claimed that 
with the elimination of this competition domestic egg production 
would be increased and the price of eggs to the United States 
producers would be raised. However, a consideration of the main 
factors relating to this problem warrants the following observa- 
tions: 

(1) In 1929, when imports were at the highest level, they con- 
stituted only 2 percent of the total United States production. 
During the period 1931-34 annual imports were reduced to a 
fraction of 1 percent, and in 1935 they did not exceed 1 percent 
of our total output. In 1936 imports of eggs and egg products 
represented 1.3 percent of our domestic production. 

(2) The small volume of our imports did not have any measur- 
able effect upon the price of eggs in the United States. The do- 
mestic price was lowest when imports declined sharply and vice 
versa. 

(3) Elimination of dried-egg imports would not necessarily 
result in a corresponding increase of the sale of domestic eggs. 
The price of dried eggs processed in the United States will be ad- 
mittedly higher than the price of the imported product. The 
3 for and sales of dried eggs, therefore, is likely to be 

essened. 

(4) Practically all the dried eggs imported into this country 
come from China. The import duty on dried yolk, dried albumen, 
and dried whole eggs, as of February 1, 1937, was equivalent to 135, 
65, and 112 percent ad valorem. A further restriction t lead 
to retaliation on the part of China, affecting unfavorably our ex- 
ports to China, fully 50 percent of which consists of agricultural 
products, such as cotton, tobacco, wheat, and wheat flour. 

UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF EGGS 


Imports of eggs and egg products into the United States consist 
of eggs in the shell, dried eggs, and frozen eggs. Imports of eggs 
in the shell have never been significant and have usually been 
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exceeded by our exports. Imports of frozen eggs were formerly 
fairly substantial, but, except for frozen yolks, they have dis- 
appeared completely since the increase in the duty on frozen eggs 
in the Tariff Act of 1930. Imports of dried eggs, with which this 
statement is primarily concerned, were substantial prior to 1931, but 
with the imposition of a 50-percent higher duty that year, taken 
together with depressed economic conditions, imports of dried-egg 
potare fell off considerably until 1935. In that year, because of 

gher egg prices in this country and better economic conditions, 
imports of dried eggs returned to a level approximating that of 
1931. Our total imports of eggs and egg products in 1935 were 
equivalent to only 0.9 percent of the year’s domestic output. Im- 
ports during the 12 months of 1936 exceeded those of 1935, but 
my were still considerably smaller than the volume imported in 
1929. 

Practically all of the dried and frozen eggs imported into the 
United States come from China. The average annual value of our 
imports from China for the period 1925-29 amounted to $6,400,000, 
as against an annual average of $900,000 for the period of 1931-34. 
In 1936, with our imports from China and the prices of eggs in- 
creased, the total value of Chinese egg exports to the United 
States amounted to $1,968,000. 


TARIFF RATES 


The general depression was undoubtedly a factor in the shrink- 
ing of the United States imports of Chinese egg products, but it 
also is true that the raising of import duties has greatly restricted 
our imports, Since 1909 the United States tariff on and 
egg products has been revised upward a number of times, Each 
tariff-rate increase was chiefly at the expense of China, as the 
latter is the largest exporter of eggs to the United States. The 
changes in duties on various kinds of eggs are as follows: 


In 1909 the tariff amounted to 5 cents per dozen, but in 1913 
fresh egg imports were exempted from duty. In 1922 a duty of 
8 cents per dozen was reimposed; this figure was raised to 10 
cents per dozen in 1930. The application of this duty amounted 
to a virtual exclusion of the imports of fresh eggs from China. 


FROZEN YOLK AND ALBUMEN 


These, as well as dried yolk and albumen, are China's principal 
egg-product exports to the United States. In 1909 the duty on 
frozen yolk and albumen was 3 cents per pound; it was reduced 
to 1 cent in 1913 and raised to 6 and 11 cents per pound by the 
tariffs of 1922 and 1930, respectively. In 1928 the duty on frozen 
yolk on an ad valorem basis was 30 percent. The ad valorem in 
1931 and 1935, figured on the basis of prices d these years, 
was 77 percent and 112 percent, respectively. In 1928 the duty on 
frozen albumen was equivalent to 38 percent ad valorem, while 
in 1931 and 1935 this duty, estimated on the basis of the 1930 
tariff and prevailing prices, was equivalent to 100 percent and 105 
percent. The imports of frozen albumen from China since the 
1930 tariff practically disappeared, while the imports of frozen 
yolk are still at low levels, notwithstanding the fact that the 
1934-35 imports were larger than during any year since 1931. 

DRIED YOLK AND ALBUMEN 


The tariff on dried eggs is not imposed on the egg as a whole, 
but on the yolk and albumen separately. In 1909 the tariff on 
dried yolk was 25 percent ad valorem; it was reduced to 10 percent 
in 1913 and raised to 18 cents per pound in 1922. This rate was 
increased to its present level of 27 cents per pound by Presidential 
proclamation, under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, effective 
June 24, 1931. The ad-valorem equivalent on dried yolk was 
40 percent in 1928; 100 percent in 1931, and 135 percent early 
in 1937. The existing tariff on dried albumen amounted to 35 
percent ad valorem in 1928, 81 percent in 1931, and 65 percent 
in February 1937, 


THE EFFECT OF THE TARIFF 


The object of the tariff was to raise the price of domestic eggs 
by shutting off or strictly limiting the supply of foreign eggs. 
During the period 1931-34 Chinese imports of egg products into 
the United States were sharply reduced, but the price of domestic 
eggs did not rise but, on the contrary, kept on declining, as illus- 
trated by the decline in domestic prices from an average of 27 
cents per dozen during 1927-30 to an average of 15 cents per 
dozen during 1931-34. Prior to 1930, when the United States 
imports were many times than those during the depression 
years, domestic prices were at relatively high levels. It appears 
that some factor or factors, other than imports, were chiefiy re- 
sponsible for the occasional low prices. The fall in the price of 
eggs in the United States was not due to foreign competition, 
but was a part of the agricultural depression which, in turn, was 
due to many causes, important among which was the fall in the 
general price level, in business activity, and in consumer buying 
power. Even in the event of a complete exclusion of egg imports 
into the United States, the increased demand amounting to 1 per- 
cent of our total output, if it actually occurred, would be too 
small a factor to bring about a measurable rise in prices of 
domestic eggs. 


COMPETITION OF IMPORTED EGGS WITH DOMESTIC 


The position of China's eggs and egg products in the American 
market becomes apparent when (1) the United States egg imports 
are compared with the total United States egg production and 


with the volume of United States eggs put out on the market, 
and (2) the relation of dried eggs (the principal item in United 
States egg imports) to shell eggs and frozen eggs is shown. With 
respect to the first point, it is shown that for the period 1923-30, 
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with imports at high levels, their average annual volume was 
around 2 percent of the total United States production. The an- 
nual importation of dried eggs during the same year was about 
1.5 percent of the United States egg output. Since 1930 these 
figures have been reduced to a fraction of 1 percent of United 
States production. In 1935 the imports accounted for 0.9 percent 
of our total egg output and 1.2 percent of the volume of eggs sold 
from the farms in the United States. 

As regards the relation of dried eggs to shell eggs and frozen 
eggs, it should be pointed out that they are interchangeable or 
competitive with one another only to a limited extent. The utili- 
zation of dried eggs is confined to certain manufacturing industries 
which combine them with other food materials. Some manufac- 
turers using eggs as an ingredient of their food products prefer 
eggs in the dried or frozen form rather than in the shell. Ina 
number of uses dried and frozen eggs are interchangeable, but 
in certain cases frozen eggs cannot be used. The United States 
Tariff Commission's detailed study on dried-egg products shows 
that almost 80 percent of the consumption of dried eggs is in the 
manufacture of products in which frozen or shell eggs cannot be 
used. The Commission stated that “as there is no effective inter- 
changeability at present in domestic uses, there is little direct 
competition between domestic shell eggs and imported dried-egg 
products, and, as there is little effective competition under pres- 
ent conditions of demand, there is also a limited direct competition 
between domestic frozen eggs and imported dried eggs. What 
direct competition there is centers on the 20 percent of dried eggs 
that can be displaced by domestic frozen eggs. This is 20 percent 
equivalent in liquid form to approximately 5 percent of the domes- 
tic production of frozen eggs during the last 3 years (1929, 1930, 
and 1931) and to about 03 percent of the domestic production of 
shell eggs.” 


EGG DRYING IN THE UNITED STATES 


A considerable volume of eggs were dried in the United States 
prior to 1916, but, with rise in prices of shell eggs in the following 
decade, the domestic drying industry became practically extinct. 
In 1927 low egg prices and an insufficient supply of Chinese 
products brought about a revival of the domestic egg-drying in- 
dustry. The subsequent rise in prices of shell eggs affected the 
industry adversely. The average annual output during 1927-31 
amounted to only 431,000 pounds. The 50-percent tariff increase 
on dried eggs and the low prices of shell eggs during 1931, 1932, 
and 1933 caused a rapid expansion in the production of dried 
albumen and dried yolk. The total output in 1933 was estimated 
at about 4,000,000 pounds. The 1934 production was still larger, 
but its expansion could not be sustained, due to rising prices of 
eggs in shell. The 1936 domestic dried-egg output was estimated 
at 1,400,000 pounds. 

The imports of dried eggs fill a need which cannot be dispensed 
with at the moment, since commercial production of dried eggs 
in the United States is very limited. Imported dried eggs do 
compete, however, with our small dried-egg production which 
started during the years of depression. Consequently these im- 
ports have some slight significance, generally of a a seasonal char- 
acter, with respect to egg producers, chiefly in certain of the 
Southwestern States, such as Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, where the present small egg-drying industry is located. 

For the purpose of assisting our egg producers a research project 
has been inaugurated by the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion with the view to determining the possibility of developing new 
outlets for domestic eggs. Particular study is being devoted to the 
possibility of the permanent establishment in the United States of 
a dried-egg industry. In this connection foreign and domestic 
experience and technical methods in dried-egg production, costs of 
production of dried eggs, capacities of drying plants in this country, 
and other pertinent factors are being studied. 

UNITED STATES EGG IMPORTS AND SINO-AMERICAN TRADE 


Over 90 percent of our egg imports come from China. The pres- 
ent volume and value of such imports, consisting chiefly of dried 
eggs, are too small to have any measurable adverse effect upon the 
domestic price of shell eggs and, by this token, upon the total farm 
income from eggs. The latter depends upon domestic rather than 
foreign factors. The promulgation of measures leading toward the 
exclusion of such imports would hardly benefit the United States 
farmers, yet it is likely that such a policy would be at the expense 
not only of China but of the United States as well. A decline in 
Chinese exports of eggs into the United States is likely to curtail 
China’s purchasing power for American products. Ordinarily China 
buys more from the United States than from any other country in 
the world, and much more than the United States buys from China. 
The maintenance or expansion of our exports to China of such 
products as cotton, tobacco, and wheat depends, to a considerable 
extent, upon our ability and willingness to increase our imports 
from China. In other words, a restriction on egg imports would 
have some adverse influence on China's purchasing power for Amer- 
ican products. 

It is well to remember in this connection that fully 50 8 
of our exports to China consist of agricultural products, which 
tobacco, cotton, and, on occasions, wheat and wheat flour make up 
the bulk. A prohibitive tariff on Chinese egg imports into the 
United States may also lead to retaliation. As a result of a de- 
creased purchasing power and retaliatory measures, the decline in 
our exports of agricultural products to China, which has been no- 
ticeable since 1933, would be accentuated still further. A practical 
lesson in retaliation was provided in the course of our trade rela- 
tions with Canada. When the United States Tariff Act of 1930 
placed a duty of 10 cents per dozen on eggs in the shell, Canada 
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retaliated by imposing a similar duty on eggs entering from the 
United States. The result was that the volume of the United 
States egg to Canada decreased from 3,200,000 dozen eggs 
in 1929 to 16,000 dozen in 1934; in terms of value this meant a 
decline from $1,023,000 to $10,000. 

Thus, while it appears that there would be little advantage de- 
rived by American farmers from the exclusion of Chinese egg 
imports, their interest may be seriously injured by a decline in 
our exports to China which such a policy is likely to bring about. 


Peace in the East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 
1937 


LETTER BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS, JUNE 20, 1937 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
appearing in the New York Times under date of Sunday, 
June 20, 1937, under the heading “Peace in the East”, writ- 
ten by Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Sunday, June 20, 1937] 
NEUTRALIZING PHILIPPINES Is SEEN AS MEANS TO END 


To the EDITOR oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

I believe that the anxiety of Prime Minister Lyons of Australia, 
and that of many other people, about peace in the Pacific will be 
allayed if President Roosevelt takes action now to enter into nego- 
tiations with other powers interested in the western Pacific in 
order to conclude a treaty neutralizing the republic of the Philip- 
pines, when established. The United States has no particular 
strategic interest in the neutrality of the Philippines; we have no 
territory in Asia proper and no political interests whatever there. 

The future of eastern Asia will inevitably be settled by the people 
who live there—by the Japanese, Chinese, and Russians. Japan's 
peril is at the north—the great forces of the Soviet Bear and the 
proximity of China’s millions. The configuration of the coast lines 
causes Russia and China to inevitably and continuously threaten 
Japan. Japan would have a special interest in neutralizing the 
Philippines. 7 

REASONABLE PLAN LACKING 


Many of President Roosevelt’s admirers are bewildered at the 
inconsistency of our ever-in armament in the Pacific and 
the President’s clear statements at various places that our country’s 
attitude toward other nations is one of neighborliness. I like his 
important aims and major policies, his high qualities of leadership 
and judgment. But as a veteran soldier with service in our three 
overseas wars—and with a line-of-battle command in our major 
battles in France—I am also anxious. My bewilderment comes 
from our armament on the Pacific and the lack of reasonable Far 
East policy. 

We are assembling in the North Pacific what I believe is the 
greatest aggregation of fighting ships and combat airplanes the 
world has ever seen in one spot. The crisis in the Pacific is becom- 
ing more acute as Japan and ourselves complete the additional 
great fighting ships both nations are building. By no use of the 
imagination can one correctly say that our battle assemblage in the 
North Pacific is required for the defense of Alaska, the Hawaiians, 
the continental United States, and the Panama Canal—our normal 
line of defense. The only method of using such an armada against 
any other power in the Pacific is by applying the illusory and 
dangerous doctrine of some extremists—that an aggressive offense 
is the best defense. 

DISTANCE BARS ATTACK 

The Japanese fleet cannot attack our west coast; the Japanese 
fleet cannot attack the American fleet at Honolulu or the Amer- 
ican fleet on the California coasts. The distances are too great; 
4,500 miles separate the United States and Japan; 4,000 miles lie 
between Honolulu and Yokohama. A modern fleet is so tied to 
its base that it can operate but 2,500 miles away. Japan has no 
bases in the eastern Pacific. Should we attempt to send an 
“offensive-defensive” armada against Japan, the fleet would need 
900 merchant ships as auxiliaries; the Army would require 3,000 
additional merchant vessels. We have 488 merchant ships in our 
foreign trade, 

It is a mystery to me that we continue to spend such vast sums 
creating fleets and an Army which by the types of their organi- 
zation and location are more suited for a great mass overseas 
invasion of some other country than for reasonable defense of our 
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own borders. Why so many of our own people talk of our under- 
taking the unprecedented and impossible task of sending an 
armada 7,500 miles to fight Japan in order to protect the terri- 
torial integrity of China, and to safeguard the territorial integrity 
of the large parts of China which Britain and France took by 
force of arms, is to me another mystery. 

Our interests in China are small as compared with those of 
Britain and France and some of the other countries. Our trade 
with Japan is more than double our trade with China and the 
Philippines combined. Certainly 400,000,000 Chinese can defend 
China against the 70,000,000 Japanese—if the able people of China 
possess the character and the desire to defend their own land, 

PROPHECY IDLE 


No one is wise enough to prophesy when Britain will be able 
to send a battleship farther from home than the Mediterranean. 
So that the Singapore base is held to a defensive mission. An 
American fleet based on a new great fortification at Manila would 
fit in with the interests of England in the China regions. From 
England the suggestion is “the democracies against the dictators 
in Europe“, but it is best translated “the United States against 
Japan in Asia.” 

Unless Japan holds Manchuria as a buffer and also pushes west- 
ward in North China, Russia can soon have the islands of Japan 
proper in dire peril. I am in favor of our recognition of Man- 
chukuo and of Japan’s strategic moves in North China. I favor 
efforts on our part to secure the interests of Japan in the inde- 
pendence and success of the Philippine Republic. Japan will not 
attempt forcible annexation of the Philippines, because it would 
interfere with her trade in the Philippines and make necessary 
the division of Japan’s fleet opposite Russia. 

Many of President Roosevelt's supporters are bewildered at the 
inconsistency of our great and ever-increasing armament in the 
Pacific and the President’s statements at Chautauqua, in Buenos 
Aires and at other places, assuring us that our country’s attitude 
toward other nations is one of peaceful neighborliness. As a vet- 
eran soldier I also am bewildered. My bewilderment comes from 
our armament on the Pacific and the lack of a reasonable policy 
as to Far Eastern affairs. 

WILLIAM C, Rivers, 
Major General, United States Army, Retired. 
New Lonx, June 14, 1937. 


Dedication of New Federal Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 11 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 
1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, on behalf of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Durry] and in his name, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an address delivered by Hon. James A. Farley, Post- 
master General, on the occasion of the dedication of the 
new Federal building at Oconomowoc, Wis., on July 27, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is good to be in Oconomowoc today and have the opportunity 
of meeting with the hospitable residents of this beautiful Wis- 
consin community. 

Although I have participated in the dedication of new post-office 
buildings in every part of the United States, I was particularly 
pleased to receive an invitation to join with the citizens of 
Oconomowoc in the dedication of your new Federal building, for it 
is not often that I have the ty of visiting this section of 
the Middle West, which is so renowned for the fertility of its soil 
and the natural beauty of its many rivers, lakes, and hills. 

Occasions of this kind promote civic pride and they also tend to 
refresh in our minds the necessity and importance of postal service 
both from the standpoint of the individual as well as the com- 
munity. 

Twice since becoming Postmaster General I have had occasion to 
scan back over the early history of Wisconsin in connection with 
new issues of postage stamps in commemoration of the early history 
of this State and each time I was deeply impressed with its rich 
historical background. Slightly over 3 years ago, on July 7, 1934, I 
authorized the issuance of a special postage stamp in connection 
with the three-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Wisconsin 
by the French explorer, Jean Nicolet, who landed on the shores of 
Green Bay in 1634. Incidentally this Wisconsin Tercentenary stamp 
was among the most popular commemorative stamps ever issued by 
the Post Office Department. 
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Two weeks ago, on July 13, the Post Office Department issued a 
special postage stamp in conjunction with the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 and 
the establishment of the old Northwest Territory, of which Wis- 
consin was then a part. 

In coming to Oconomowoc I was interested in the derivation of 
this name, but as near as I could ascertain there are several 
theories as to the origin and meaning of the name Oconomowoc. 
Some Wisconsin historians say that the name in Indian parlance 
meant “the river of lakes”; others claim that to the Indians it 
signified “the place of the beaver.” I shall not undertake to 
settle this issue, but I will say that I was amused at one of 
the early explanations that I came 
over the early history of Oconomowoc. 
in the earliest days of settlement in 
came across an Indian who was just on the point of shooting a 
raccoon. The shot was fired and down came the corn poacher. 


no mo’ walk!” 

Reverting again to the subject of this address, this splendid 
edifice which we are dedicating here today stands as a memorial 
and symbol of our national strength and unity, and it is the 
Official headquarters in Oconomowoc of the American Government. 
It is a building for the use of all the people and one which was 
erected by the present administration for the purpose of enabling 
the residents of this community to receive better mail service than 
they have at any time in the past. 

This new Oconomowoc Federal building is one of hundreds of 
new post-office buildings that have been and are now being con- 
structed under the present administration's post-office building 
program. This particular project was authorized under the act 
of Congress of August 12, 1935, at which time $80,000 was made 
available for the acquisition of the necessary land and the con- 
struction of the building. This amount was later increased by 
$5,402, making a total limit cost of $85,402 for the entire project. 

Facing 68 feet on South Main Street and extending 74 feet 
along South Street, this new building, consisting of one story and 
basement has a ground area of more than 4,000 square feet and a 
cubic content of more than 124,000 cubic feet. 

The Public Works program of President Roosevelt, which made 
this building possible, has been one of the most important factors 
in bringing us out of the recent economic depression which had 
engulfed the country when President Roosevelt took office a little 
more than 4 years ago. 

In inaugurating this great program he made certain that pros- 
perity would reach into every section and corner of the United 
States. He guarded against sectional or one-sided recovery. The 
return of better times in our great agricultural areas, to which 
Oconomowoc and the neighboring countryside so well attest is 
balanced on the other hand by the revival of trade and industry in 
our great commercial and industrial centers. 

Today we are all enjoying the fruits of the wise policies en- 
acted under the able and humane leadership of President Roose- 
velt during the past 4 years. Our banks are sound and solvent, 
industry has been restored, the farm markets have been rescued 
from ruinous prices, and the laboring people of this great 
Nation are at last enjoying their share of a sane and far-reaching 


prosperity. 

It is not necessary to consult dry figures and statistics to 
realize that, like the rest of the Nation, Wisconsin is beginning to 
enjoy happier and more prosperous times. The evidences of better 
days are on every hand. There are wholesome signs of renewed 
business activity and the clouds of doubt and pessimism, so ap- 
parent a few years ago, have been washed away entirely. 

It should be good news for you to learn that practically every 
outstanding economist in the country is convinced that times are 
going to continue to get better. This spirit of optimism is shared 
not only by those in public life but by the men who manage the 
great industrial enterprises of America. There is a general feeling 
that the immediate future will find the United States again enjoy- 
ing a measure of unrivaled prosperity. 

In the face of this rosy outlook, I am inclined to smile at the 
gloomy predictions of those folks who solemnly assert that the 
Democratic Party is about to split apart because of a difference 
of opinion over one controversial measure in President Roosevelt's 
program. In this instance it is easy to understand that the wish 
is father to the thought. But let me assure those people that 
they are doomed to disappointment because the Democratic Party 
is not going to split apart because of a disagreement over one 
measure before Congress or for any other reason. 

The fact is that the Democratic Party has kept the pledge to 
the American people to clear away the wreckage of the depression, 
to bring about recovery, and to wrest control of the affairs of 
government from selfish and self-centered minorities. That great 
program has been accomplished in record time. The American 
people are not ungrateful, and the public has never yet deserted 
a political party that has served the common good as faithfully 
as has the Democratic Party in the past 5 years. ; 

It is only natural for those who have been driven from 
authority to yearn for the old place at the counsel table, to wish 
for the downfall of the administration in power, and to interpret 
each little happening as an indication that the electorate is pre- 
paring once again to give them the reins of government. The 
reactionary elements of this country are now passing through this 
hopeful stage. Although driven from power by a referendum of 
the people, they still nourish the hope that some day they will be 
able to regain their old grip over the lives and fortunes of the 
American people, They are mistaken. The surest thing politically 
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in this country is that the power of the Tories and reactionaries 
has been broken for generations to come. And the credit for that 
masterly achievement belongs to President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Wisconsin is to a large extent a farming State, and for that 
reason the people here are vitally interested in the attitude taken 
by the Federal Government toward agriculture. You all recall 
that in the so-called prosperity days under Republican rule the 
farming industry was allowed to suffer under the blight of low 
prices and glutted markets, while the Government at Washington 
concerned itself only with stock-market prices and reducing taxes 
on the wealthy. Things have been vastly different under the 
administration now in power. 

You recall that President Roosevelt pledged himself to a policy 
of quick and adequate aid for agriculture. When he assumed 
office he remembered that pledge, and it has been carried out 
faithfully ever since. In fact, the policy of Federal aid for the 
farming industry is now so generally accepted that it is safe to 
say no political party will ever dare advocate any other policy. 

An immense amount of progress has been made in the past few 
years in the great task of rebuilding America in order to provide 
social and economic security for the average man and woman. 
We have had a host of liberal and progressive measures enacted into 
law, and most of them have won the overwhelming approval of 
the American people. But a great deal more remains to be done 
before the job is completed. 

President Roosevelt is determined to go forward until the goal 
Das been reached. His objective is to round out a permanent pro- 
gram for agriculture and a permanent program for labor, and 
especially for those who are compelled to toil long hours at meager 
wages. He will not falter until victory has been attained. The 
victory will not be his alone, but a triumph for the American 
people and the deathless principles of democracy. 

While in Oconomowoc for the purpose of taking part with you 
in the dedication of your new post-office building, it is only ap- 
propriate that I touch briefly on the subject of the early postal 
service in this city. Our records at the Post Office Department in 
Washington indicate that the local post office was established at 
Oconomowoc on March 8, 1847, with Edwin A. Sax as its first 

tmaster. 

Since the establishment of the first post office in this com- 
munity 90 years ago, Oconomowoc has been served by 16 post- 
masters, including your present postmaster, John P. Snyder, who 
was apposed on December 1, 1934. In this connection I want to 
say that I doubt if Oconomowoc has ever received better mail 
service than it is receiving today under Postmaster Snyder and his 
staff of efficient employees. 

At this time I want to say a word about the fine spirit of loyalty 
that is at all times displayed by those connected with the Postal 
Service and to whose care is entrusted the United States mails, 
It is the one thing that has impressed me more than anything 
else since I have been in the Post Office Department. 

In conclusion I want to place emphasis upon the fact that the 
main purpose and function of the Post Office Department has 
always been to render the best possible service to everyone, and it 
has been the aim of the Department through constant research 
and study to determine how this service could be improved. 

It has been a pleasure to participate in this dedication, and in 
turning over this building to the citizens of Oconomowoc I want 
to express the hope that in making use of its facilities you will 
enjoy the finest mail service that this community has ever had. 


The Democratic Party, Individual Initiative, and 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 11 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 
1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. MORRIS ee at OF TEXAS, AUGUST 10, 
1937 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp a very interesting and 
able address on the subject of the Democratic Party, Indi- 
vidual Initiative, and Private Enterprise, delivered by the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] at the harmony 
dinner last night given in honor of the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I desire to devote the short time I shall occupy to one out- 
standing feature of the Democratic p since March 4, 1933, 


rogram 
namely, the relationship of that program to individual initiative 
and private enterprise, 


That superb Democrat, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, together 
with the Democrats in House and Senate, in carrying out the 
national Democratic platforms of 1932 and 1936 have made the 
promotion of individual ownership, welfare and initiative, the 
preservation of private enterprise and private property, the prin- 
cipal objectives of Democratic effort. This a brief summary of the 
gen dos enactments under the present Democratic administration 

show. 

The very first measure on the Democratic program, the Emer- 
gency Banking Act, came to the aid of the privately owned 
banking system of America, one of the Nation’s most prominent 
examples of private enterprise, saying the private property of 
multitudes of individual stockholders and depositors. 

The Democratic legislation enlarging the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, broadening the purposes of reserve-system loans, sta- 
bilizing gold and silver and currency values, was in the interest of 
private enterprise. 

The acts relating to securities protect the earnings and the 
savings of the individual. 

The Democratic farm legislation, including farm credit and 
resettlement, safeguards and aids the private enterprise of farming. 

The home owners’ loan legislation and the housing enactments 
promote the individual ownership of home, the Nation’s most 
useful form of private property. 

The Public Works Administration contributes to the spread of 
individual employment and the revival of private enterprise. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority establishes price standards of 
value to private power enterprise and to individual consumers of 
power. 

The Democratic labor program, including the bill relating to 
wages and hours, advances the well-being of individual laborers, 
placing the great private enterprises they serve on firmer and safer 
foundations. The provisions regulating industry in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the crop-control provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Act were establishing in- 
dividual prosperity and a voice for the individual in the control 
of his own destiny while they were in operation. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps places jobless young men in 
acing position for entry into private business and private enter- 
prise. 

The Works Progress Administration and the United States em- 
ployment services have restored, and are restoring, millions to 
self-support and self-respect as they merge into private business 
and private enterprise. 

The National Youth Administration is aiding thousands of 
young men and women to secure an education, thus contributing 
to their individual development. 

Clearly it is the purpose of the Democratic Party to establish 
the widest possible opportunity for the welfare and the progress of 
the average individual in America. 

Thus the salvation and the development of the individual be- 
come democracy’s glory and democracy's pride. 

Thus the Democratic Party is carrying forward the principles 
that have made it, from the day of Jefferson to the present hour, 
the foremost champion of human rights and needs, of individual 
initiative, and of private enterprise. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that in the United States Senate this 
progress is to continue under the efficient leadership of Senator 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, who recently has been elevated to that dis- 
tinguished function by his Democratic colleagues in the Senate as 
the successor of the brilliant and lamented Robinson. 


Desirability for Research on Power Alcohol Pro- 
duction From Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LUECKE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 11, 1937 

Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the Nation is 
confronted with a twofold problem for which we should be 
seeking an effective solution. On one hand we are faced 
with the gradual depletion of our natural and irreplaceable 
petroleum resources (which are of such vast importance in 
the case of war conditions) because of the great expansion 
in the use of motor vehicles; since 71 percent of all the 
automobiles of the world are located in the United States. 
On the other hand we have vast annual quantities of agri- 
cultural surpluses, culls, and wastes, from which we now 
secure little, if any, return, yet from which it is possible to 
produce industrial products, and particularly gasoline sub- 
stitutes or fuels suitable for use in motor vehicles. A ra- 
tional system which would economically conserve our dimin- 
ishing petroleum reserves by the substitute use of these 
surplus agricultural products which are annually renewable, 
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would be of vast national economic importance. There has 
been a great amount of discussion on this possibility, but 
so much of the reported material may reflect the desires or 
opinions of the proponent groups, that the need for an un- 
biased and exhaustive study of the 3 is clearly 
indicated. 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 

Petroleum reserves are limited. Estimates have indicated 
that the known reserves today in the United States may 
approximate 19,000,000,000 barrels. The production of crude 
petroleum in the world in 1936 amounted to 1,784,464,000 
barrels, of which 1,098,516,000 were produced in the United 
States (61.5 percent). The gasoline consumed in the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles in the United States in 1936 was about 
19,000,000,000 gallons. This is equivalent to approximately 
42,000,000,000 gallons or about 1,000,000,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum. The residue from this gasoline production is 
used for lubrication oil, fuel oil, and so forth. No accurate 
estimates can be made, but judging from the trend and the 
present rate of consumption, the indicated known petroleum 
reserves would be greatly depleted or almost entirely used 
up in about 25 or 30 years. It must be remembered that 
while new supplies of petroleum are being located from 
time to time, our motor fuel—gasoline—consumption has 
also been expanding at the rate of almost 1,000,000,000 
gallons a year. It is evident that before many years some 
suitable substitute fuels may have to be brought into use, and 
a gradual rise in the present price of gasoline fuel may be 
anticipated. 

FARM SURPLUSES 


At present the agricultural industry in the United States 
is operated on a restricted production basis, and the sur- 
pluses which have existed in previous years, and which were 
continual factors in depressing of prices of agricultural 
commodities, have been largely eliminated for the moment, 
partly by drought conditions and partly by the restriction 
program. The financial loss which the farmer has incurred 
under these various conditions of unsalable surpluses or 
restricted output is now being partially restored to him 
through indirect subsidies, which are an expense to the Gov- 
ernment. However, a recurrent cycle of surplus may be 
safely anticipated in future years. One reason for the exist- 
ence of surpluses is the frequent geographical distance be- 
tween the point of origin of the crop and the market for 
same. Obviously, freight haulage costs could not usually be 
economically incurred for the cull or lower grades of specific 
crops, hence these will always be a factor to be considered. 
It seems advisable, therefore, to consider means whereby 
these surpluses and low-grade materials can be dealt with 
at the point of origin by industrial utilization of same as raw 
materials for the production of marketable industrial com- 
modities rather than the use for food or feed purposes. It 
is difficult to secure accurate figures as to the extent of these 
surplus and cull crops, since to a great extent these crops 
are either not harvested or are used locally, and therefore do 
not appear in official figures. It may be estimated that for 
any crop there will be a relatively unsalable fraction of from 
5 to 25 percent which will be distributed over the entire grow- 
ing area for each crop, In some instances these surpluses or 
culls tend to accumulate at central shipping points. 

PRODUCTION OF POWER ALCOHOL 


“Power alcohol” can be produced from practically all of the 
cereal and tuber crops. Fruit may also be considered, al- 
though the perishable nature of this class would introduce 
certain difficulties. Alcohol is recovered in varying amounts, 
depending upon the composition of each different raw mate- 
rial. At present 76 percent of the so-called grain or ethyl 
alcohol made in the United States is made from blackstrap 
Sugarcane molasses, most of which is imported from Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and other semitropical countries. Corn is the 
next most logical material, and corn is the largest single food 
crop grown in the United States. This crop varies from 
2,200,000,000 to 2,500,000,000 bushels yearly, of which from 
three to five hundred million bushels—or about one-sixth of 
the crop—are surplus to food requirements and usually find 
Use in industrial fields. Any crop containing starch or sugar 
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might be used for alcohol production, although the yield of 
alcohol will depend on the percent of starch or sugar present 
in the material and in some instances will be quite low. 
Yields from certain crops may, however, be also considered 
from the standpoint of the gallons of alcohol producible 
from an acre of land rather than from a ton of material. 
For example, on this basis corn produces about 84 gallons of 
alcohol per ton, or about 105 gallons per acre, whereas sugar 
beets produce only approximately 22 gallons per ton but 
could produce 287 gallons per acre. Other indicated crop 
alcohol yields are as follows: 


Gallons | Gallons 


Crop per ton | per acre 


EBA 
88 


These figures are based on the yields and composition of 
crops shown in the national (average) statistics, but it is 
possible in certain instances by intensified farming on good 
land to considerably increase the acreage and alcohol yields. 
Consideration might, therefore, be given to the growing of 
crops specifically for “power alcohol” production, provided 
the net returns per acre are comparable to the return from 
growing a food crop. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS 

The problem of industrial utilization of surpluses touches 
almost every State in the Union. For example, in the fol- 
lowing crops the areas more nearly concerned are— 

Rye: Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oats: Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio. 

Fruit: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Virginia, 
New York, Georgia, West Virginia. 

White potatoes: Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Idaho, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania. 

Sweetpotatoes: All Southern States from Virginia to 
Texas. 

Sorghum (grain): Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas. 

Barley: North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Colorado. 

Wheat: Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Washington. 

Sugar beets: Colorado, Nebraska, Michigan, Wyoming, 
Idaho. 

Corn: Almost the entire middle and southern areas of the 
United States. 

The States named indicate the areas of greater crop con- 
centration, but by no means exclude other States which also 
raise varying lesser quantities of the same crops. 

The location of a plant to produce power alcohol at any 
specific point should visualize utilization of all the crop sur- 
pluses in that region regardless of type. For example, in 
Michigan the following crops are raised in sufficient amounts 
so that a normal surplus would probably exist, in sufficient 
quantities, to yield adequate raw material for year-round 
operation of an alcohol plant. 

Total amount raised (in Michigan) 


Crop: 
C een Sige SS CSRS eS r R R 
Efe: pve sleet a Ae X11 
(9, Soe EE DASE ere ere ee do 43,098, 000 
WANS POR a N do 23, 072, 000 
A nee AE ET Ace Oe es ele ETA Oier do 15, 523, 000 
Rar aa see A E tons 612, 000 


In addition to these larger crops there might also be avail- 
able in that State other surpluses from smaller crops, 
such as: 
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Similarly, an estimated list of probable raw materials has 
been assembled for each State and is appended hereto. 

Some indication of the volume of agricultural material 
which could be industrially utilized for producing power 
alcohol is shown by the attached list of materials required 
to produce 2,000 gallons of alcohol per day for a 300-day 
operation. (See table 2.) 

METHOD OF PRODUCTION 

The existing ethyl or grain-alcohol industry today uti- 
lizes only corn and cane molasses to produce over 83 percent 
of the total output of 103,224,335 wine gallons annually 
(1936). About 16 percent of the remainder is produced syn- 
thetically from gases. A 10-percent alcohol blend of the 
entire annual consumption of gasoline would require 
1,900,000,000 gallons of alcohol, or many times the total 
present alcohol production. The existing grain-alcohol in- 
dustry is organized on the basis of producing primarily a 
pure spirit suitable for medicinal, chemical, and beverage 
use. The production of such alcohol requires care, spe- 
cialized equipment, and materials of good grade, and the 
sales price of such alcohol may run from 25 to 40 cents a 
gallon, unpackaged, depending on the kind and price of raw 
material used. Such alcohol is considerably more expensive 
than gasoline, and this fact has constituted one of the 
greatest objections to the proposed use of power alcohol fuel. 
However, to use high-grade alcohol is both unnecessary and 
uneconomic, but it will be necessary to conduct a large 
amount of experimentation in order to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of producing an alcohol of low quality (as regards 
odor and taste) for specific use as a motor-fuel ingredient 
at such saving in cost so that the present differential he- 
tween alcohol and gasoline will be reduced. It is also neces- 
sary to conduct considerable experimentation to determine 
how to successfully and economically process a number of 
the indicated crop raw materials which have never been 
commercially tried out in the United States. New machinery 
must be designed to enable process economies to be achieved, 
and all-purpose equipment must be designed so that flexibil- 
ity of raw-process materials will be possible in a given plant. 

The very nature of these indicated necessary researches 
makes it probable that such investigation would not be at 
present attractive to private capital, and it therefore be- 
comes incumbent that such research be done by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the people as a whole. It is not 
contemplated that the Government go into the business of 
producing alcohol, but the essentials of the problem of pro- 
ducing this new grade of alcohol should be worked out at 
public expense. This is an entirely new line of investiga- 
tion and has no relation to the factors controlling the pres- 
ent existing alcohol industry, which is designed to supply 
market needs for an entirely different commodity. At the 
same time, the alcohol industry, which has been operating 
at around half production capacity, might be able to utilize 
their unproductive capacity in producing alcohol fuel. At 
this date there is no alcohol plant in the United States 
which is equipped or designed to meet all the requirements 
of power alcohol production. 

USE OF ALCOHOL ON FARMS 

It must be remembered that to some extent the farmer, 
himself, will utilize the fuel produced by a power alcohol 
blend. Approximately 25 percent of all the motor vehicles 
in the United States are on the farms. In some States the 
percentage rises to almost 50. (See attached table.) In this 
manner the farmer indirectly would be developing his own 
fuel for his own work out of his own products, provided the 
proper feasible and economic methods can be discovered. 
In the light of existing knowledge, for most materials suc- 
cess would be improbable, and only by much research can 
success be even contemplated. 

OTHER SUBSTITUTE MOTOR FUELS 

It has been reasonably demonstrated that, generally speak- 
ing, the addition of small amounts of grain alcohol to gaso- 
line has a beneficial effect on motor operation, although 
under certain conditions showing a slight decreased mileage 
output. However, it is possible to produce other alcohols 
from the same crop materials which will show entirely dif- 
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ferent functioning constants in an automobile engine. These 
higher alcohols can be produced from the same sugar and 
starch present in the crops indicated previously, although 
the method and cost of manufacture may differ considerably 
from that involved in the production of grain alcohol. These 
alcohols will have relatively greater fuel value. A consid- 
erable research to determine all the potentialities involved is 
necessitated. At present the real crux of the whole power 
alcohol problem lies not in the advisability of using alcohol 
as motor fuel as much as in the economic production of such 
alcohol at reasonable cost from farm products, and it is along 
this line that experimentation is required. Involved here 
also is the increase of acre yield and starch content of 
the various crops, more economical raising and harvesting 
methods to lower the raw material costs, and similar agricul- 
tural and engineering problems. 
PROPOSED EXPERIMENTATION 


The proposed experimentation involves a survey of the ex- 
isting crop production and the status of crop surpluses, culls, 
and wastes from year to year, and an equivalent survey of 
the continuing use of power alcohol in foreign countries. A 
pilot plant of small capacity should be designed and built, 
of a type suitable for the accurate establishing of all of the 
basic design and process problems presented in this em- 
ployment of hitherto unused raw materials for the manu- 
facture of a new product. Further study should be made of 
the merchandising of the power alcohol product and its com- 
mercial use, as well as the recovery and sale of byproducts 
such as stock feed, dry ice, and so forth. Many problems 
as to the constitution of blends of maximum desirability, the 
denaturation of such blends to prevent illegal alcohol diver- 
sion, and the functioning of such blends in the average 
motor must be studied. As soon as the basic angles of the 
problem are properly charted it should then be advisable to 
erect small experimental plants of slightly larger size, at key 
locations throughout the country, which plants would be 
more particularly adapted to the surplus crops normal to 
that region. By the use of a number of such small plants 
the actual basic facts as to the production at low cost and 
successful use of blends of power alcohol for every part of 
the country should be capable of being established to such 
degree of accuracy that commercial expansion may follow. 
Thereby we might accomplish the desired economic goal of 
supplying national fuel needs from the waste and surplus 
of the farm, in annually renewable amounts, thereby also 
benefiting agriculture. 


Comparison of farm-owned registered motor vehicles, by States 
(estimated for 1935) 


State 
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Comparison of farm-owned registered motor vehicles, by States 
(estimated for 1935)—Continued 
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Location of a power alcohol plant at any given point 
involves the question of availability of raw materials. In 
certain States there may be a variety of materials, but the 
quantity of some of these materials may be less than the 
required minimum amount necessary for year-long operation. 
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Occasions may arise when small quantities of certain crops 
can be used as alternative raw materials in substitution for 
a principal material. 

The figures in table 1 show the average crop production 
for each State for the 5-year period 1928-32, for all crops 
exceeding an arbitrary minimum production. These data 
have been collated from the Yearbook, Agricultural Statis- 
tics for 1936, United States Department of Agriculture. Dif- 
ferentiation between primary and secondary materials is 
based on an assumed minimum operation producing 2,000 
gallons of alcohol per day, for a year of 300 days, whereby 
a material crop produced in such quantities that 5 percent 
of the total crop represents more than the required raw 
material for this size operation is designated as a primary, 
and less than that, as a secondary raw material. Basic 
quantities for the above assumption are shown in subse- 
quent table 2, which should be used in conjunction with 
table 1. 


TABLE 1.—State production of raw materials 
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TABLE 1—<State production of raw materials—Continued 


Total State 
production 
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156, 561, 000 
39, 595, 000 
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514.000 
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FESTA 56, 538, 000 8 
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6, 535, 000 3, 295, 000 
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Taste 2.—Minimum material requirements for a 300-day-year 
operation to produce 2,000 gallons of alcohol per day 


000 | 36, 000, 000 

000 880, 000 

000 | 20, 000, 000 

000 | 6,000, 000 
61,000 | 1, 220, 000 
240,000 | 4, 800, 000 
7, 600 152, 000 
28, 600 572, 000 
10, 200 204, 000 
40, 000 800, 000 
600, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
2, 360,000 | 47, 200, 000 
2,070,000 | 41, 400, 000 
38, 500 770, 000 
55,000 | 1. 100, 000 
900,000 18, 000, 000 
600,000 | 12, 000, 000 
8, 400 168, 000 

7, 500 150, 000 
326,000 | 6, 500, 000 
250, 000 5, 000, 000 
48, 000 960, 000 
240,000 | 4. 800, 000 
27, 300 546, 000 
40, 000 800, 000 
1, 500,000 | 30, 000, 000 
228, 000 4, 560, 000 


1 Assuming that only 5 percent of the total crop is available as raw material. 


There Is No Excuse for Slums—Wagner-Steagall 
; Bill Should Pass in Original Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the Wagner-Steagall hous- 
ing bill is of great importance, because there can be no 
excuse for the existence of both slums and unemployment 
in the same nation at the same time. If millions of our 
workers are idle and millions more of our people are housed 
in slums, then our idle workers should be put to work to 
eliminate the slums, 

Some people are getting tired of hearing that one-third 
of our Nation is ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clad. Well, the 
one-third of the people who are suffering from these condi- 
tions are even more tired of it, I have no doubt. 

We still have millions who are unemployed and for whom 
some provision must be made. The bad provision is a dole, 
The good provision is constructive work. 

Now, the kind of work which a sensible public-works 
program will put unemployed people to doing is necessary 
work which cannot and will not be undertaken by any pri- 
vate agency and will go undone unless some governmental 
body takes a hand in it. 

SLUMS REMAIN UNTIL GOVERNMENT ACTS 

Everybody knows that it is not profitable for private 
builders to tear down slum dwellings and build low-cost 
housing. If it had been, they would have undertaken it 
long ago. Until we establish a far, far better distribution 
of income and bring about an increase in production, mil- 
lions of people in the Nation simply will not be able to 
afford decent housing. 

Now, if, as we evidently must do, we are compelled as a 
matter of simple justice to spend money for the employ- 
ment of our unemployed people, why not spend it in a field 
where all the following advantages are to be gained: (1) 
Where we shall have something of solid value to show for 
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the money spent. (2) Where we shall be starting the work 
of eliminating one of the greatest social evils in America. 
(3) Where we shall be stimulating a great industry in all 
its branches. (4) Where we shall be doing a work that, 
desperately needed as it is, will go undone unless the Goy- 
ernment acts. 

NO VALID ARGUMENT AGAINST WAGNER-STEAGALL BILL 

Personally, I know of no valid argument against the bill, 
unless it be that it does not go far enough. Since, however, 
it is America’s first venture into this field, perhaps it is wise 
not to proceed too fast at first. 

HOW THE BILL WORKS 

The main provisions of the Wagner Housing Act are as 
follows: 

(a) A United States Housing Authority is created with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, and to this Authority is given the 
general job of encouraging the formation of local public 
housing agencies, or authorities—through which local agen- 
cies the actual construction work is done and the properties 
administered. By two general methods, the United States 
Housing Authority furnishes funds for the work. It also sets 
Standards, sees to it that slum dwellings are actually elimi- 
nated in proportion to new houses built, and supervises ad- 
ministration of the projects to see to it that persons of low 
income, specifically those whose total income is not more 
than five times the rent to be charged, are the only ones to 
benefit and to occupy the houses. 

(b) Punds at the disposal of the Authority are from two 
sources: (1) The sale over a period of 3 years of $500,000,000 
worth of bonds guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States; and (2) an original appropriation of 
$26,000,000. 

(c) All moneys raised by the sale of bonds must be used 
for loans to local housing authorities and may not be used 
for capital grants or annual subsidies. The amount of a 
loan on any project is limited by the act to 90 percent of the 
“development or acquisition cost” of the project and must be 
repaid in not more than 60 years at interest not less than the 
going Federal rate plus one-half of 1 percent at the time the 
loan is made. 

(d) In order to bring rents down within reach of the 
people whom the housing bill seeks to help, annual contribu- 
tions or subsidies may be made by the Authority to local 
public-housing agencies. Such annual contributions may 
not exceed an amount equal to the going Federal rate of in- 
terest (at the time the contract is made) plus 1 percent of 
the total cost of the project. Local governments must also 
contribute up to 20 percent of this annual subsidy. Of course, 
such an annual subsidy will almost enable the local housing 
agency to amortize the entire repayment of the loan it has 
received from the United States Housing Authority. There- 
fore, the subsidy enables rents to be brought down to a 
figure which need only cover, roughly, administration costs 
and operating expenses of the project. This is the objective 
of the bill. 

This bill authorizes subsidies totaling $20,000,000 over a 
3-year period. After that further annual subsidies must 
have new authorization by Congress. 

(e) If a local public-housing agency prefers, it may apply 
for a capital grant instead of a loan. Such capital grants 
may not exceed 25 percent of the cost of the project. In 
addition, however, the President may allocate to the Author- 
ity, out of relief funds, an additional amount for the payment 
of labor equal to 15 percent of the cost. No such capital 
grants are to be made unless the State or local political 
subdivision also makes a grant of at least 20 percent of the 
cost of the project. Where capital grants are made, of 
course, they are intended to take the place of the annual 
contributions or subsidies and to be the means of bringing 
rents within reach of low-income families in the same manner 
as the annual subsidies do under the other plan. 

In this case $30,000,000 in capital grants are authorized 
in the bill for the first 3-year period. New authorization 
would then be necessary, as in the case of the annual sub- 
sidies. 
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SENATE AMENDMENTS 

First. The bill, as originally presented to the Senate, con- 
tained also a section permitting the United States Housing 
Authority to spend $25,000,000 annually for demonstration 
projects, which, upon completion, would be either sold to 
public-housing agencies or leased to consumers’ housing coop- 
erative societies. There was another provision permitting 
loans up to 85 percent of cost to limited-profit-housing 
agencies, providing the total of such loans did not exceed 
$25,000,000 in any one year. 

The sections containing these provisions were stricken out 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The bill, as finally passed by the Senate, therefore is essen- 
tially a slum-clearance bill. No doubt it should be primarily 
exactly that. 

But it is to be hoped that the House will restore reason- 
able provisions for the encouragement of the formation of 
cooperative groups to attack this problem. There are many 
splendid groups of people throughout the Nation who are 
capable of making a worth-while contribution through co- 
operative effort, if given the help and assistance which Sen- 
ator Wagner’s original bill would have accorded them. 
There ought to be a place in this legislation for the en- 
couragement of voluntary action on the part of private 
cooperative groups. 

Second. Still more serious, however, is the so-called Byrd 
amendment limiting the cost of family dwelling units to 
$1,000 per room and $4,000 per dwelling. Commendable as 
it is to attempt to make certain that the cost is held down 
to where the people who really need the housing can afford 
the rents, it is a shame to largely eliminate large families 
from benefits of the bill, which is exactly what this amend- 
ment does. The $1,000-per-room limitation, serious though 
it is, is not as bad as the total limitation of $4,000 per 
dwelling. For that limitation means that in the very por- 
tions of the Nation where slums are worst, the larger fam- 
ilies must either continue to be overcrowded or else must 
stay out of the new houses altogether. For, in effect, the 
amendment sets a maximum of four rooms per house for 
most of the Nation. Moreover, differences in cost of con- 
struction vary so sharply as between different parts of the 
Nation, and the importance of constructing substantial 
housing is so evident that it obviously would have been far 
better—if what we really want is slum clearance and new 
housing—to set forth in the act an average cost figure in- 
stead of setting a hard and fast maximum. No one seeks 
fancy construction. But certainly we do want the money 
to be spent on houses that will endure. Such houses, ac- 
cording to competent authorities, probably can easily be 
built for considerably less than $1,000 per room in some 
portions of the Nation but cannot possibly be built for less 
than $1,400 or $1,500 per room elsewhere—such as in New 
York City. The most important task confronting the 
House, therefore, is elimination, or at least substantial modi- 
fication, of this amendment. 

Third. The Tydings amendment providing that the rate 
of interest to be required of local housing agencies be one- 
half percent more than the going Federal rate simply means 
that rents to the rehoused people must be raised enough to 
cover this additional charge. If the House wants to be sure 
rents are kept at levels where our poorer people can afford 
them it will eliminate this amendment and restore the 
original provisions of Senator Wacner’s bill, which required 
local housing agencies to repay loans at the going Federal 
rate and no more. 

Fourth. The amendment to require local governmental 
bodies, States, cities, or counties, to contribute 5 percent of 
the annual rent subsidies and 5 percent of construction costs, 
which was carried in the Senate, will no doubt increase local 
concern about the success of the projects but it will also 
serve to slow up the work of the Authority, adding one more 
element of red tape. In some communities, reasonable as 
the 5-percent figure seems to be, it may seriously threaten 
the possibility of carrying out a housing project at all. 

Fifth. Civil service was dealt another blow by the inser- 
tion of an amendment requiring Senate confirmation of all 
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employees of the Authority receiving more than $4,000. Cer- 
tainly the House should eliminate this and stick to its posi- 
tion in conference. 

Sixth. Other amendments, added by the Senate, do not ma- 
terially affect the main purposes of this legislation. 


WHAT THE HOUSE SHOULD DO 


Senator Wacner has spent years in an intensive study of 
this great national need for better housing for our people. 
His bill was a good bill. It had the support of millions of 
people and of the finest and most thoughtful organizations 
in America. 

Generally speaking, the amendments put into the bill in 
the Senate will, if allowed to stay in the act as finally 
passed, have the effect of reducing and retarding the bene- 
ficial effect of Senator Wacner’s original bill. 

The House can render to America a real service—one that 
will affect the now blighted lives of millions—if it restores 
the bill to substantially its original form. 

As the years pass it is profoundly to be hoped that Amer- 
ica’s experience with housing will follow generally that of 
England, and that the widespread beneficial effects which 
their housing program has brought to the people of the 
British Isles may be reduplicated on this side of the Atlantic. 

Some of us have waited long for a chance to vote for this 
bill. If we can protect it from emasculation, we will have a 
right to feel that we have played a part in starting on its 
way another great effort at the rebuilding of our American 
Nation on new and firmer social and economic foundations, 

This is the beginning of the New Deal for ill-housed 
Americans. 

AND A MOST IMPORTANT POSTSCRIPT TO THESE REMARKS 


The bill provides that the United States Housing Authority 
may sell bonds in the amount of $700,000,000. 

It provides that the proceeds from these bond sales can 
only be used in making loans to local housing agencies, which 
loans will be the means of constructing houses and thus 
creating new tangible wealth. The total amount of any loan 
cannot exceed the acquisition or development cost of the 
project. 

The loans will be secured by the houses created by the 
expenditure of this money and will be repaid out of annual 
subsidy grants paid by the Government itself to the local 
housing agency which, in turn, borrowed the money. 

Therefore it is difficult to see why the bonds should be 
sold to private banks and investors and why the Nation 
should be compelled to pay interest on them. 

For, after all, the bonds will be purchased by advances of 
credit to the Government by the financial institutions of the 
Nation. That credit will be based upon the property of the 
people of the Nation, not upon assets of the financial in- 
stitutions themselves. 

The credit, therefore, which the Government will buy 
when it sells the bonds will be the credit of the Nation itself. 

Why not, instead of this, provide that the United States 
Housing Authority may issue bonds and that those bonds will 
be taken up either by the R. F. C. or the Treasury, which 
in turn will advance the credit of the Government of the 
United States directly for the purpose of making these loans? 
The loans will be repaid with interest, for the Housing Au- 
thority itself in effect guarantees repayment by granting the 
subsidies with which to pay them. They are not war loans 
or loans for the purpose of making expenditures on which 
there will be no return or out of which no increase in national 
wealth will take place. 

The loans are secured by homes of the people, the most basic 
and fundamental wealth in the world. It is unjust for their 
Government to have to pay interest for the privilege of using 
its own credit to make fully secured loans which will be self- 
liquidating. It seems almost foolish to raise tax money once 
to pay the annual subsidies out of which the interest on the 
loans will be paid, and then to raise more tax money to pay 
interest to financiers for an advancement of credit which, 
under the circumstances, the Government could quite prop- 
erly and with absolute safety advance itself. 
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oF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 6384, TO LIBERALIZE LAWS GOVERNING 
SERVICE-CONNECTED BENEFITS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following analysis of 
H. R. 6384, to liberalize the provisions of existing laws gov- 
erning service-connected benefits for World War veterans 
and their dependents, and for other purposes, made by Mr. 
Thomas Kirby, of the Disabled American Veterans: 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
August 10, 1937. 
Special legislative bulletin to all departments, rehabilitation officers, 
and national officers: 

The following are the provisions of the Rankin bill (H. R. 6384), 
passed by the House during the Columbus convention and just 
passed by the Senate, to liberalize several parts of the World War 
Veterans’ Act: 

1. The widow of a veteran receiving compensation of 30 percent 
or more at time of death will continue to receive benefits regardless 
of the immediate cause of death. The amendment just passed 
provides that in case a veteran should leave a child, the percentage 
requirement will be only 20 percent. It is estimated this will affect 
1,950 cases at an annual cost of $694,000. 

2. Permits proof of claim after death of the veteran for purposes 
of Public, 484, as amended, but proof must be filed within 3 years 
after this enactment or the death of the veteran, whichever is the 
later date. No estimate of cases affected or the cost. 

3. The rates for widows of men who die of service-connected 
disabilities are raised from 635 to $37.50 per month for widows 
between 50 and 65 years of age, and from $40 to $45 per month for 
widows above 65. It is estimated that 2,300 widows would be 
affected at an annual cost of $80,000. 

4. Dependent mothers or fathers, whose sons die or have died 
from service-connected disabilities, have their compensation raised 
to $45 per month. In case both are living, $25 per month to 
each. However, if the parent is receiving $57.50 on insurance, 
he or she will not benefit from this law as long as insurance 
continues; but, if ony one parent is living and drawing less than 
$45 per month, compensation and insurance of $45 will be paid. 
Under similar conditions both parents who are dependent, $25 
per month each. It is estimated that 2,430 cases where insurance 
is being paid and 19,140 where there is no insurance will be 
affected at a cost of $5,740,000 through this provision. 

5. As to insurance contracts issued prior to December 15, 1936, 
provision is made for a statutory rating for insurance purposes 
to guarantee continuance of insurance to those with service con- 
nection for the loss of both feet, or both hands, or both eyes, 
or one hand and one foot, or one foot and one eye, or one hand 
and one eye, or the loss of hearing in both ears, or the organic 
loss of speech. It is estimated that 100 veterans will be affected 
by this provision at a cost of $56,000. 

6. The limitation of July 3, 1931, as the date of marriage for 
widows to obtain benefits was continued. However, there is a 
new provision that benefits shall go to the dependents of the 
provided a child was 


Public, No. 484, at a cost of $18,000. 

7. Reenlistment after November 11, 1918, and before July 2, 1921, 
provided there was service during World War hostilities, shall be 
considered as World War service in consideration of benefits under 
the World War Veterans’ Act. It is estimated that 3,500 veterans 
will be affected by this provision at a cost of $921,000. 

8. Death compensation shall be effective as of the date of death 
of the veteran if claimed within 1 year after death. It is estimated 
that 3,200 cases at a cost of $279,000 will be affected. 

9. Where an incompetent veteran receiving compensation dis- 
appears, authority is granted to pay to the dependents of such 
veteran the amount of compensation due dependents of deceased 
veterans who die of compensable disabilities. There is no estimate 
on this provision. 

10. The same penalties for fraudulent evidence prevailing in the 
World War Veterans’ Act generally are extended to Public, 484. 

The foregoing is intended merely as a general statement of the 
substance of this measure, but regulations are expected to be 
issued shortly once the bill is signed by the President. 
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This office has strong reason to believe that this bill will meet 
with White House approval. Watch your daily paper. 


New England Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 


LETTER FROM J, W. HOOK, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
COUNCIL, TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
permission of the House I wish to insert in the Recorp copy 
of a letter from Mr. J. W. Hook, president of the New Eng- 
land Council, to the President of the United States, in the 
matter of the New England flood-control compacts. The 
letter is as follows: 

New ENGLAND COUNCIL, 
Boston, Mass., August 6, 1937. 
The Honorable FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Presment: Since you are well acquainted with 
the origin and purposes of the New England Council, I know you 
will appreciate our pleasure and satisfaction in the success of 
four of our States in negotiating the interstate compacts for 
flood-control works on the Connecticut and Merrimac Rivers, now 
before Congress for ratification. We rejoiced not only because of 
the prospective measure of protection from flood damage, such as 
we experienced last year, but because these compacts, we felt, 
demonstrated, in admirable degree, the desire and capacity of 
the New England States to cooperate for the solution of economic 
problems common to the area. 

Consequently, New England was totally unprepared for the ob- 
jections which have been made in Washington to the ratification 
of the compacts in the form agreed to by the negotiators, ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the four States and submitted by 
the Governors. We are not even sure that we fully understand 
just what the objectors have in mind. However, certain matters 
relating to this discussion stand out so clearly that there is no 
room for doubt whatsoever, so far as New England is concerned. 

In the first place, the negotiators of the compacts felt at all 
times that they were responding to the not only cordial but also 
pressing invitation of the Federal Government to proceed under 
the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1936 for the benefit of 
New England, and throughout their negotiations they maintained 
close contact with representatives of the War Department in 
charge of operations under this act. 

Secondly, there is no desire on the part of these States, their 
Official representatives, or their citizens to diminish, trespass 
upon, or conflict with the present established authority, rights, 
or privileges of the Federal Government in relation to the water 
resources of this region. The reservations concerning power rights 
by the contracting States are in no wise intended as anything 
more than notice of their intent to maintain that which they feel 
they already possess—no more and no less. 

On the other hand, I feel I am speaking advisedly when I say 
to you that the citizens of these four States, and indeed of all New 
England, will give their wholehearted and determined support to 
any Governor or other chosen representative in opposition to any 
extension of Federal authority over our rivers and streams beyond 
that established by the Constitution and existing Federal statutes, 

Some protection against floods is genuinely desired, especially 
in the downstream industrial areas of the Merrimac and the 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts and Connecticut are cheerfully 
willing to pay the costs thereof, as adjusted between themselves, 
the two Northern States, and the War Department. On the other 
hand, I think the and the executive departments of the 
Federal Government may rest assured that New England will 
sacrifice the prospective benefits of the flood-control program if it 
is obliged to choose between such benefits and the surrender of 
or rights over its streams enjoyed by its States under existing 

w. 


According to recent news dispatches, you are represented as 
hopeful that some arrangement may be arrived at which will 
satisfy your legal advisers without demanding of the four New 


England States any surrender of what they consider their just 
certain! 
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Finally, I think you are well enough acquainted with New Eng- 
land to have some idea of the nature and size of the mountain 
streams involved in the present p of dams and reservoirs. 
Perhaps you can suggest that some of those who seem so con- 
cerned about impending violation of the rights and interests of 
the United States come up and judge for themselves to what 
extent the national interest is involved. 

To New England, however, even the smallest of our mountain 
streams is precious, and our people will jealously protect all the 
rights which they now enjoy in them. Far beyond their value 
for power purposes, the rivers and streams of New England con- 
stitute our most important single natural resource, essential to 
the sustenance of our population, the maintenance and 
of our intensive and diversified industrial activity, and the fur- 
ther development of our great recreational industry. 

We feel, in short, shat the four New England States have, in 
good faith, performed their part under the Federal flood-control 
legislation. We see no reason why Congress need hesitate to place 
its approval upon the compacts. We want flood-control works, 
but we place an even higher value upon the preservation of all 
our existing rights over our water resources. We would welcome 
the exercise of your good offices in the situation. I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
James W. Hook, President. 


Cotton Price Must Be Stabilized Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the cotton 
farmers of the South face a crisis, and unless something is 
done immediately to stabilize the price of cotton they are 
threatened with bankruptcy. 

Since cotton is the money crop of the South, it will not 
only bankrupt the farmers who produce it, but labor, indus- 
try, and business of every character in that section will suffer 
great and irreparable loss. 

For the past several weeks there has been a marked and 
steady decline in the price of cotton. Each day it goes lower. 
In March of this year the average price per pound was 14.15 
cents, and the markets closed yesterday at a price slightly 
above 10 cents per pound. This means a shrinkage in value 
of approximately $20 a bale. 

Each day the price is going lower; and if the present rapid 
decline continues, the loss may amount to $30 or even $40 a 
bale before the crop is marketed. No one can foretell to what 
depths the decline will be carried unless it is checked. 

The tragedy of the situation is that the decline is occurring 
just as the farmers are beginning to market this year’s crop, 
and they will bear the loss, which they can ill afford to do. 
Fourteen cents a pound is less than the parity price. A 
shrinkage of $20 a bale would amount to approximately 
$300,000,000 loss by the cotton farmers, which would affect 
not only the South but the entire Nation. Bankruptcy of a 
class as numerous as that of the cotton producers, eliminat- 
ing their buying power, will be appreciably felt in all sections 
of the Nation, The problem, therefore, is not local but 
national. 

The Government alone has the power to avert this catas- 
trophe, and such power should be exercised without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

A similar crisis was averted by the Government in 1933, 
again in 1934, and also in 1935. The method used was what 
is commonly known as “pegging” the price. In September 
1933 cotton was selling for about 9 cents a pound, and the 
Government made loans to farmers at the rate of 10 cents 
per pound on cotton, and the price immediately began to 
advance, and steadily increased until at the end of the 1933 
season it was bringing about 13 cents a pound. 

In September 1934, when the farmers were marketing 
their cotton for that season, prices began to decline, and the 
Government acted promptly and loaned farmers on cotton 
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at the rate of 12 cents a pound and thus stabilized the price 
around that figure. 

In the fall of 1935, when the farmers began again selling 
their cotton crop for that year, the speculators again de- 
pressed the market, and the Government acted promptly to 
stabilize the price. A slightly different plan was used. The 
Government made a straight loan of 10 cents a pound, and 
in addition to the 10-cent loan the farmer was given an 
adjustment payment equal to the difference between 12 
cents a pound and the average price at which cotton sold on 
the 10 designated spot markets on the day that the farmer 
sold his cotton. In other words, if the farmer sold his 
cotton at 10% cents, and that was the market price on that 
date, he received the difference between that and 12 cents 
a pound so as to insure him a price of 12 cents. 

For the crop of 1936 the market price ranged from 12 to 
14 cents a pound, and no loans were necessary and none 
were made. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation of the Government 
has the authority, under legislation heretofore passed, to 
make loans to farmers at this time at any price that may be 
deemed necessary to stabilize the price, but notwithstanding 
the authority exists, the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
taken no action whatever toward making such loans for the 
present year. 

Realizing that something should be done, a week ago I 
introduced a bill (H. R. 8151) directing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make loans to farmers at the rate of 
13 cents per pound, but since introducing this bill I have 
secured data from the Department of Agriculture which con- 
vinces me that the plan used in 1935 is preferable to the 
straight-loan system prevailing in 1933 and 1934. 

Statistics from the Department of Agriculture reveal that 
the 10-cent loan and guaranty of an additional amount 
to make the price bring 12 cents kept the cotton moving 
and did not take it off the market, and therefore worked 
out much better, both for the farmers, the cotton industry, 
and the Nation. A straight loan at a higher price means 
that the Government would have to hold the cotton; 
whereas a loan at a lower price and a guarantee of the 
difference insures the continued and orderly marketing of 
the cotton, and the Government does not thereby acquire a 
surplus, and also prevents a carry-over. 

The Government still has on hand 1,600,000 bales of cotton 
which it acquired under the 12-cent loan in 1934, but it 
does not have on hand a single bale as result of the 1935 
system of pegging it. 

In 1934 the Government at one time had (October 1934), 
as a result of the 12-cent loan, approximately four and a half 
million bales of cotton, while the largest amount the Gov- 
ernment ever acquired in 1935, as a result of the plan used 
that year, was less than 100,000 bales. 

The 1935 plan cost the Government much less money, not 
only because the Government did not have to buy the cot- 
ton, but simply guaranteed the price of 12 cents, and after 
this guarantee was made the price reached approximately 
12 cents on the spot market. 

An examination of the attached table will show that 
after the 1935 guarantee was invoked the price imme- 
diately advanced from 10 cents to 11.77, and never did 
thereafter go lower than 11.32, so there was only a very 
small fractional difference in the market price and the 12 
cents guaranteed. 

I am therefore convinced that a plan similar to that - 
used in 1935 should be made effective at this time, either 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation under authority 
which it now has under existing law, or, if the Commodity 
Credit Corporation refuses to exercise its power, then Con- 
gress, before it adjourns, should pass mandatory legisla- 
tion, requiring that such action be taken, thereby assuring 
the farmers a price of 13 cents or more for this year’s crop. 

In order that the result of the methods used for stabiliz- 
ing the price in 1933, 1934, and 1935 may be known, I ask 
unanimous consent that as a part of my remarks I may 
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‘Include a table of statistics which were secured for me by 
Mr. R. E. Alexander, head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education of the Agricultural and Mechanics College 
of Texas, which figures he secured from and in cooperation 
with officials in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
‘Department of Agriculture. 

I am one of those who believe and have contended for the 
adoption of a general farm bill at this session of Congress, 
and although the session has now been prolonged I am 
willing to remain here and not adjourn until a general farm 
bill can be passed. 

However, what I am now contending for is emergency re- 
lief to take care of the present situation until general farm 
legislation can be enacted. The cotton crop of this year 
has already been made, and a farm bill now passed could 
not affect the size of the present crop, but the Government 
can, as it has heretofore done, take immediate action to pro- 
tect the price, so that the farmers will receive at least some- 
thing like an adequate price for the crop which they have 
already made. Fifteen cents a pound would be a fair price 
considering the increased cost of living and the expenses 
incurred in making the crop. It is unthinkable that the 
farmers should be required to bankrupt themselves and the 
country by receiving the prices now prevailing. 

It will be too late to stabilize the price later, as the farmers 
are being forced to sell their cotton now, and if stabiliza- 
tion should later be effected and the price advanced, the 
speculators, the operators, and the textile industry, into 
whose hands the cotton would have passed from the farmers, 
would receive the benefit. 

It is imperative, therefore, that loans be made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under existing law, or that 
Congress immediately pass legislation making mandatory 
and requiring that such loans be made on a plan similar 
to that used in 1935. ; 

The gravity of the situation is not realized by the Nation 
at large. There is no group of Americans more in need of 
assistance at this time than the cotton producers, and surely 
this Congress and our great President will not turn a deaf 
ear to them in their hour of need. 

Statistics as to Government cotton loans made in 1933, 1934, 


and 1935 
Total 

average | (running received 
spot 4 — on loans 

End of month price on on on | (runni 
hand) hand) Dales)” 

a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
$9. 16 MD, SERA eee Ment ea 19, 834 
9.65 | 1,214,618 1, 214, 618 

9.87 | 1,926, 288 

Gee kf es Me 2, 215, 042 
12.02 | 2,070, 080 |... 2, 070, 080 
12.09 | 1, 787, 578 |... 1, 737, 578 
11.65 | 1,521, 236 |... 1, 521, 236 
11.28 | 1, 565, 024 |... 1, 565, 024 
12.04 | 1,967, 202 1, 867, 202 
12.58 | 1,111, 669 |... 1, 111, 669 
13. 12 900, 77 900, 777 
12. 85 776, 624 108, 368 884, 989 
12, 40 485,965 | 1.572.680 2, 058, 601 
12, 46 303,640 | 2908. 92] 3, 207, 632 
12, 60 203,139 | 3. 643, 354 3, 846, 403 
12. 55 120,215 | 3, 940, 996 4,061,211 
12 47 40, 874 4,072,615 4, 122, 399 
11. 57 10,062 | 4,255, 523 4, 265, 585 
11. 80 7,817 | 4, 396, 365 4, 402, 682 
12. 33 6,723 | 4,411, 668 4, 418, 391 
11. 97 6,629 | 4,446, 955 4, 453, 584 
12.22 6,629 | 4,452,891 4, 459, 520 
11.37 6,629 | 4,450, 678 4, 457, 307 
10, 48 6,629 | 4,450, 678 4, 457, 307 
10, 96 6,629 | 4,450, 678 4, 490, 500 
11.77 6,629 | 4,411,088 4, 462, 874 
11. 70 6,501 | 4. 407. 424 4. 469, 880 
11. 62 6,491 | 4,402,989 68, 646 | 4, 478, 126 
11. 32 6,491 | 4, 400, 266 84, 494 | 4,491, 251 
11. 38 6,443 | 4,398,854 | 94. 049 4. 499, 346 
11. 57 5, 388 | 4,311, 663 97,450 | 4,414, 501 
11. 56 1,998 | 3,749, 838 95, 842 | 3, 847, 678 
11. 90 1441 3, 457, 381 91, 900 | 3, 549, 434 
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Statistics as to Government cotton loans made in 1933, 1934, 
and 1935—Continued 


End of month 
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Column 1, monthly average 10 spot market price; columns 2, 3, and 4, running 
bales, means bales of cotton on hand by Government at periods mentioned, having 
been acquired by the Government as result of loans made on cotton. 


The Rights of the Minority and Republican 
Reorganization Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 


LETTER TO HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL, REPUBLICAN FLOOR 
LEADER 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter to Hon. BERTRAND 
H. SNELL, Republican floor leader, written by myself: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 11, 1937. 
Hon. BERTRAND H. SNELL, 
Minority Leader, House of Representatives, 


Dran Bert: I am writing to submit my resignation from the 
Republican policy committee of the House to which you appointed 
me, to take effect immediately. 

The appointment by the Speaker of James W. WADSWORTH as 
the minority Member from the House on the New York World's 
Fair Commission and his acceptance of the appointment, in utter 
disregard of the rights of the minority party as expressed by 
unanimous vote at a recent Republican conference and of your 
rights as minority leader to designate the Republican Members of 
congressional committees and commissions, impels me to insist on 
being relieved from on the policy committee headed by 
Mr. WapswortH. I doubt if any other Republican Representative 
would have accepted the appointment by the Speaker under these 
circumstances, 

The policy committee, unfortunately, has not met in the last 
2 months and has, under Mr. Warswonrk's leadership, practically 
failed to function or to even attempt to outline a constructive 
party program. Such a program is more needed today than ever 
before, particularly with such important measures as the pending 
hour and wage bill and the low-cost housing bill, involving the 
attitude of the Republican Party toward labor. 

It has been my belief for some time that as long as Mr. Waps- 
WORTH is chairman of our policy committee the Republican Party 
cannot regain the confidence of the wage earners, as his associa- 
tion with the American Liberty League and kindred reactionary 
groups is well known to the American people. Mr. WADSWORTH is 
the outstanding Republican reactionary in either the House or the 
Senate, and there is no close second to him. 

I believe, furthermore, that I can accomplish more to liberalize 
and humanize Republican policies and leadership, within the 
confines of the Constitution and our American system of govern- 
ment, cted by membership on the policy committee un- 
der its present leadership. I shall from now on openly and per- 
sistently urge that the Republican Party be freed from the 
strangle hold of the reactionary, antiquated, and discredited 
leaders of the past, who prefer to see the party wrecked if they 
cannot rule it. The Republican policy should be to unite the 
liberal and conservative elements in opposition to the radicalism 
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of the New Deal and to our party of its leaders 
in order to restore the faith and confidence of the plain people of 
Abraham Lincoln in its policies and 5 


of voters who have been 
and do-nothing policies. The New Deal orators and propagandists 
have told the people that we were the enemy ee at farmer, 


of 26,000,000 American wage earners and was held constitu- 
tes Supreme Court. 

The second method is to bring about an upraising of the rank- 

and-file Republicans and of the more progressive young element 

ies to prevent the hand-picked corpora- 

reactionaries from 


success of the party that the Republican National Committee must 
be reorganized in leadership and its policies liberalized and re- 
vitalized. 


I consider the refusal of the 


remaining rights of the minority, and is a direct step toward 
fascism or a one-party government. 

I regard the refusal of the Speaker to appoint me, as the choice 
of the minority, as a form of political reprisal that is novel under 
our representative form of government, and, in my opinion, actu- 
ally constitutes a badge of political honor and merit. I assure 
you, Mr. SNELL, that I will not let up one iota on my public 
criticisms of the class hatred, socialism, and political reprisals of 
the New Deal. 

I can honestly say that I am personally relieved from having 
to serve on the New York World's Fair Commission since I have 
learned of the monstrous political and partisan appointment of 
Edward J. Flynn, of the Bronx, as United States Commissioner at 
$10,000 per year, in addition to his salary of $12,000 as Secretary 
of State of New York State. I predict that Federal participation 
in the fair will become a political racket and a political football 
to be kicked around for p to the disgust of all well 
| wishers of the fair both within and without New York State, but 
about which I will have more to say later. 

Had I known that “Boss” Flynn was to be appointed the United 
States Commissioner I would not have permitted you to submit 
my name in the beginning, as I would have been unwilling to run 
the risk or become in any way identified or responsible for such a 

s paradise or for any possible wasteful or inefficient 


unfortunate partisan appointment by President Roosevelt. 


Sincerely yours, aes 


Economic Division of Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 12 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9) , 1937 


LETTER FROM MRS. JOHN BOYLE, CHAIRMAN, CONSUMERS’ 
COUNCIL OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be published in the Appendix of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter dated August 4, 1937, directed 
to me by Mrs. John Boyle, of Washington, D. C., in reference 
to the Economics Division of the Federal Trade Commission, 
together with an extract from What’s Back of It All, as pub- 
lished in the Evening Star, of Washington, D. C., issue of 
August 5, 1937. 

I am in thorough accord with the opinion expressed by the 
Consumers’ Council of Washington, D. C., through its able 
chairman, Mrs. Boyle, in that the Economics Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission is the only general investigatory 
body in the Federal Government which is backed by law with 
sufficient power to prevent the exploitation of the public by 
any industry, and that through its investigations it has pro- 
tected the small businessman, the farmer, and the consumer 
against exploitation by monopolies. 

There being no objection, the letter and excerpt were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONSUMER COUNCIL OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 4, 1937. 
Hon. Rosert R. REYNOLDS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: Recognizing your interest in the prob- 
lems of the people, I feel that you will be glad to have called to 
your attention a matter which is of grave concern, and which in 
the press of your many responsibilities may have escaped your 
notice. 

The Economics Division of the Federal Trade Commission has 
been in existence since 1915. Due to lack of appropriation, it will 
in less than 6 months cease to exist. 

This Division is the only general investigatory body in the Fea- 
eral Government which is backed by law with sufficient power 
to prevent the exploitation of the public by any industry. 
Through its investigations it has protected the small business- 
man, the farmer, and the consumer against exploitation by 
monopolies. 

The following is a partial list of industries investigated by the 
Economics Division: Grain trade, meat-packing industry, bread 
baking, flour, petroleum products, steel, milk, public utilities, 
chain stores, principal farm products, trade associations, and lum- 
ber. The Division is now conducting a farm-machinery inves- 
tigation. 

Since the investigation of the meat-packing industry—notorious 
offender in the field of fair competition—there has been a steady 
and persistent movement to scrap the Economics Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

This on the part of powerful interests has been so 
subtle that many people have not been aware of the situation 
that has been developing. 

The Director of the Budget to the Commission for the 
coming year a certain appropriation and asked the Commission 
to submit to him its allocation of this sum, split between general 
legal work, trade practice conference work, and administration. 
When it was that no provision was made for the Eco- 
nomics Division, he replied that he knew that, and insisted on the 
allocation, saying that when the investigations then under way in 
the Economics Division were completed, there would not be any 
more work for it, and the personnel would be dropped. 

The cost of the Division, which has a staff of about a hundred 
people, is not over $300,000 per year. No expenditure of public 
money has yielded greater returns to the public. 

If the Congress wished in future to have an investigation made, 
an experienced staff of economists, statisticians, and accountants 
would have to be reassembled. Tou will, of course, realize the 
utter impossibility of quickly assembling such a staff. 

Those of us who are aware of the growing power of monopoly 
in this country will more and more ask that investigations be 


I bring this to your attention in the hope that you will see 
that such a penny-wise and pound-foolish economy is not carried 
through, and that the $300,000 needed to keep this staff intact is 
put in the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Perhaps you are not familiar with the organization of which I 
have the honor to be the chairman. I am enclosing for your 
information a list of members of the executive board and an 
account of how and why we were organized. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN Borte, Jr., Chairman. 

The Consumers’ Council of Washington, D. C., was organized in 
1933 under the National Emergency Council as a voluntary con- 
sumer representative group. Since April 1936, when N. R. A. was 
declared unconstitutional and the Government no longer per- 
mitted to take an active part in protection of the consumer, the 
council has continued to carry out the policies in consumer pro- 
tection laid down in 1933. 

The council is composed primarily of representatives of women’s 
organizations and labor unions in the District of Columbia. In 
addition to such representatives of mass organizations it includes 
a number of prominent individuals. Msgr. John A. Ryan is 
first vice chairman and the following is a complete list of the 
board members: 
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Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, president, District of Columbia Board 
of Education; Mrs. Lloyd W. Biddle, president, District of Colum- 
bia Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Ernest Parkinson, Women’s 
City Club; Miss Mary Dent, president, Teachers’ Union; Miss Selma 
Borchardt, legislative chairman, Teachers’ Union; Mrs. Lillian 
Howard, president, Women’s Auxiliary Fire Department; Cl 
ae resident, Typographical Union; John A. Locher, president, 

Labor Union; Vinson Glynn, lawyer; Miss Matilda Lindsay, 
National Federation of Federal Employees; Dr. Max J. Wasserman, 
economist; Burton D. Seeley, statistician; James R. Hatch, engi- 
neer; Chester G, Gilbert, Research Associates, Inc.; James Ring, 
Alley Dwelling Authority; Walter M. Peacock, consultant on con- 
sumers’ cooperatives; Homer J. Dodge, journalist; LeRoy A. Hal- 
bert, cooperative specialist; and Mrs. Huston Thompson, 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, Aug. 5, 1937] 
WHAT'S BACK OF IT ALL 

On Thursday Members of Congress will open a letter which most 
of them will toss in the wastebasket. A few may shed a tear. 

The letter reveals that, in another 6 months, the Economics Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, the only governmental in- 
vestigatory body that can put real teeth into its investigating, will 
be dead. 

The Division has been the nemesis of big, bad business, the 
anathema of most businessmen, good and bad, and the Rock of 
Gibraltar for the group that believes that, in order to serve the 
public, you have to let the Government wash dirty linen in public 
occasionally. 

Counted among its investigations have been those of meat pack- 
ing, bread making, public utilities, lumber, milk, steel, chain stores, 
petroleum, and 

The Division will end its career because the Bureau of the Budget 
has decided that when it has completed investigations it now has 
under way there would be nothing more for it to do. 

On July 1, 1937, the agency received an appropriation for $150,000. 
It has been running on $300,000 a year. So it can last only 6 
months. 

The Supreme Court, after 15 years’ battle in the lower courts, 
decided the Division’s investigators could investigate 1 y. 

Those who lament the threatened demise of this once energetic 
organ declare that it is the one body which could, for instance, 
find the answer to such pertinent questions as why there is a 
difference between what the farmer gets for a potato and what 
you pay for it on the plate. In other words, just who gets how 
much for your dollar. 

The appeal for help from Congress for the Economics Division 
comes, logically enough, from the head of the District of Columbia 
Consumers’ Council, a private, ae Rang 
dedicated to giving the public a square deal. 


Congress Should Pass Lea Bill at This Session as 
Protection to American Aviation, Which Must 
Continue to Lead the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the Congress provided in the Air 
Mail Act of June 12, 1934, for the appointment of a Com- 
mission of five members, to be appointed by the President, to 
make an immediate study and survey and report to Congress 
its recommendation of a broad policy covering all phases of 
aviation and the relation of the United States thereto. The 
report of this Commission, known as the Federal Aviation 
Commission or the President’s Aviation Commission, was 
transmitted to the Congress by the President in his mes- 
sage of January 31, 1935. To use the words of the Presi- 
dent, “the Commission made a diligent study of the broad 
subject of aviation conditions, both at home and abroad.” 

Its printed report stands as one of the milestones of intel- 
ligent thinking concerning American aeronautics. Except in 
one respect, the President agreed with the report of his Com- 
mission. The Commission had recommended the creation of 
a temporary air commerce commission to regulate all civil 
aeronautics; the President suggested that— 
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In the interim, before a permanent, consolidated agency is cre- 
ated or designated over tion as a whole, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can well serve the needs of air trans- 
portation. 

The very day on which the President transmitted to Con- 
gress the report of his Aviation Commission, our distin- 
guished colleague from California [Mr. Lea] introduced in 
the Seventy-fourth Congress H. R. 5174, a bill designed to 
make a permanent record for the information of Congress 
of the recommendations of the President’s Aviation Commis- 
sion. 

PRESIDENT FAVORS LEGISLATION 

On June 7, 1935, the President, in a message to Congress, 

again stated: 


Iam in general accord with the substance of this legislation. 


It would be difficult to find a more trustworthy author for 
an aviation bill than our distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia. He has occupied positions of national trust whenever 
America needed to cross the Rubicon on aeronautical mat- 
ters. For example, immediately after the World War, when 
much confusion of thought existed due to irresponsible 
charges by enthusiastic aviation amateurs against the con- 
duct of aeronautical affairs during the Wilson administra- 
tion, it was CLARENCE Lea who spent months fathoming the 
charges and countercharges and seeking and finding the 
truth of what did and did not occur in America’s World War 
aviation. 

His report, printed as part II of House Report No. 637, in 
February 1920, is the most authoritative document ever 
printed as to the truth of what happened in American aero- 
nautics during the World War. Every Member of Congress 
should read and study this document before he assumes to 
comprehend the ground work of American aviation. 

Then, in 1925 and 1926, when charges and counter charges 
again emanated from irresponsible aviation sources, it was 
CLARENCE Lea who, Keeping his eye truly pointed with the 
national compass, secured vital provisions in the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, in the form and principle in which it 
still stands after 11 years of experience. 

Today American civil aviation again faces a crisis at a 
time when America’s leadership in the commercial aviation 
of the world is no longer an undisputed fact, at a time 
when American air transport cannot further progress with- 
out the far-seeing action and the mature consideration of 
the Congress. Now again, it is CLARENCE Lea who, in his 
quiet and unassuming manner, steps to the front with what 
is known as the Lea bill, H. R. 7273, the passage of which 
at this session of Congress is vital to the future of our air 
transport industry, of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense. 

LEA BILL IS NECESSARY 


The Lea bill conforms in all essentials to the report of the 
President’s Aviation Commission as modified by the President 
and as twice commended by him to the Congress. It pro- 
poses control of the air transportation of passengers and 
express by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of 
the transportation of air mail by the Post Office Department, 
with the rate of compensation for mail transportation to 
be fixed by the Commission, as it is now on the domestic 
air lines, and on the railroads. The air transportation of 
passengers and express would be regulated in exactly the 
Same manner as rail and motor transportation is already 
regulated. 

Existing statutes provide for control of the transportation 
of mail and, to a very limited degree, of passengers and 
express by the Post Office Department, without any regula- 
tion whatsoever of air-transport lines that do not carry mail. 
Existing statutes were sound in their inception in 1925 and 
perhaps were sound even in 1934, when the present domestic 
air lines an don the railroads. The air transportation of 
transport industry was primarily an air-mail industry, 70 
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percent of its revenue being derived from the transporta- 
tion of mail and only 30 percent from the transportation of 
passengers and express. 

However, by 1936, the situation was exactly reversed. The 
air lines now derive two-thirds of their revenue from trans- 
porting passengers and express and only one-third from the 
transportation of mail. This is no longer primarily an air- 
mail industry. It is an important part of the transporta- 
tion system of the country. 

Under the present system extension of passenger and ex- 
press facilities by domestic mail-carrying lines is impossi- 
ble except as an adjunct to expansion of the mail service, 
and the extension of such facilities by other operators is 
wholly unregulated. The Lea bill would place the expansion 
of passenger and express transportation entirely upon the 
sound basis of public convenience and necessity. And as 
to mail, all air carriers, so authorized in their certificates, 
must transport the mails if and when required by the Post- 
master General, and under the Postmaster General’s rules 
and regulations. Thus the transportation needs of the pub- 
lic are satisfied and at the same time the requirements of 
the Post Office Department are adequately fulfilled. 

The proposed legislation regulates passenger and express 
rates. At the present time the public is without this pro- 
tection. Under the present type of air-mail law, the door 
is wide open for rate wars and cutthroat competition. 

The Lea bill places the merger and consolidation of all 
air-transport companies under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under provisions of law identical 
with those which apply to railroads and busses, plus an 
express safeguard against monopoly and a strict regulation 
of any joint interest, direct or indirect, between air-trans- 
port companies and aircraft-manufacturing enterprises. 
Under existing law, only domestic air-mail contractors are 
subject to control in this respect. 


REGULATION IS NEEDED 


Under existing law, the Postmaster General has authority 
to award air-mail contracts for services with foreign coun- 
tries and the Territories. Such services may be paralleled 
at any time by competitive services of American citizens, 
regardless of whether or not the available traffic is suffi- 
cient to sustain such duplicate service. There exists no 
regulation of any sort, except safety regulation. The Lea 
bill requires that American citizens who desire to engage in 
overseas or foreign air-transport operations shall obtain cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, exactly as in the case of interstate 
air commerce. Air carriers in such services would also be 
required to file and publish tariffs and would be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission in respect to consolida- 
tions and mergers, accounting, trade agreements, and unfair 
trade practices. 

We should pass the Lea bill, and we should pass it now, 
during this Congress. American air transportation needs it, 
for a crisis in that industry has already occurred. Cut- 
throat competition started last winter. Only by a miracle 
was it avoided at that time. We shall more than likely see 
its recurrence with the gravest consequences before the 
opening of another session of this Congress unless this bill 
passes at this session. 

American aviation should not be subjected to the same 
evils that brought disastrous consequences upon the finan- 
cial structures of the railroad and motor carriers prior to 
Federal regulation. This young industry should be saved 
from the evils that bankrupted the railroad industry and 
wrought financial havoc and loss of service in the motor- 
carrier business. 

NEW CAPITAL NEEDED 


The air-transport industry is today badly in need of addi- 
tional capital. That capital can come only from the in- 
vesting public or from lending by the Federal Government. 
Capital will not invest in sufficient quantity in an industry 
based upon the quicksands of present inadequate legislation. 


Already more than half the capital of the air lines has been 
lost. Of approximately $120,000,000 invested in scheduled 
air-transport lines, more than half has disappeared due 
to losses. Lack of capital is today jeopardizing every plan 
for the efficiency and expansion of this new industry. 

Already a European country has started to build a better 
commercial airplane than the best that America is now 
using. Our air-transport industry would not only match 
but would far surpass their brethren in Europe both in 
domestic services and in direct international air-line com- 
petition, if they had the cash to finance the needed equip- 
ment which American ingenuity is prepared to build. It is 
a sad commentary that lack of investing confidence, due to 
inadequate Federal legislation, makes impossible the raising 
of the cash to finance competition on a level with our inter- 
national competitors. 

Domestic lines have need for more and better equipment, 
but it is highly probable that the factories of the United 
States will be deprived of some $18,000,000 of new business 
during the coming year because prudent capital stands hesi- 
tantly aside until legislation of a permanent nature can be 
enacted for this industry. 

The recent bids for air-mail routes are a disgrace. Charges 
of monopoly are often uttered; but the only monopoly in the 
air-line industry is that which is caused by existing air-mail 
legislation. By the terms of the existing law, the right to fly 
not only mail but also passengers and express that travel on 
mail planes goes to the man with the largest pocketbook, the 
man who can afford to take the largest loss over a period of 
the first 3 years of flying his route. This is monopoly in the 
worst sense, for it is the monopoly gained by the financial 
potentate who can take his losses today and reimburse him- 
self at leisure when less affluent operators have succumbed. 

When, on July 12 of this year, Pennsylvania Central Air 
Lines bid less per year than the cost of one gallon of gasoline 
for the privilege of losing money in flying the mail between 
Washington and Buffalo, it made of existing legislation a 
tragic joke that we should hasten to correct. 

LARGE UNITED STATES INVESTMENT 

America has invested some $58,000,000 in subsidy to the 
domestic air-mail carriers. If cutthroat competition be al- 
lowed, if the present lack of confidence be permitted to con- 
tinue, that huge investment of taxpayers’ money will be 
jeopardized and the Treasury of the United States will have 
again to be opened with generous outlays. Let us stand fast 
against any such eventuality. Let us, instead, act now, before 
it is too late, and provide the way for that vitally necessary 
industry to stand on its own feet, with private capital and 
confidently face the future. 


President Roosevelt, the Minimum-Wage Bill, and 
the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 


ADDRESS BY DR. D. ORMONDE WALKER, PRESIDENT OF 
8 UNIVERSITY, WILBERFORCE, OHIO, AUGUST 
5, 1 $ 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following address of Dr. 
D. Ormonde Walker, president of Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio, August 5, 1937: 


The aims of the minimum-wage bill of President Roosevelt and 
its reaction upon the South should appeal to all right-thinking 
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citizens of America, especially when they recognize 
tarded the progress of the South both among whites and Negroes, 

Efforts in the South to retard one racial group economically has 
resulted in the retardation of the entire southern population. A 
section as rich in agricultural possibilities, in minerals, and other 
basic natural resources to be as backward as is the present South- 
land needs explanation. 

Whatever may be said for or against the institution of slavery, 
it must be concluded that it has left a terrible blight upon the 
South. Slave labor, I believe, would have come to an end by its 
own inertia, for it rendered useless both the physical and mental 
powers of the people who attempted to subject the slave class. 
Sooner or later the slaveholders would have come to under- 
stand this. The same thing was taking place in the South when 
the merciful pen of Abraham Lincoln came to its rescue as had 
previously taken place in Roman civilization when its glory faded, 
when its ruling class was prevented from developing as nature in- 
> ger OE ANKI 1O ABY. PECETE Ca OTOK ra ee 

e work. 

One of the tragedies of the t South today is an apparent 
misunderstanding of the whole relation of economic development 
and the race question. There is, however, a developing leadership 
that recognizes that there must be some new approach in order 
that the best that the South has may be utilized for the good 
of the entire population. 

In the recent Supreme Court fight many of the exponents of 
this new type of leadership gave support to President Roosevelt, 
and there is every indication that this same group will express 
their interest in his minimum-wage bill program intended to 
benefit the masses throughout the country. To oppose such a 
program on the basis that it will benefit the Negro places south- 
ern Senators and Congressmen as standing in the light of their 
own people. Increased wages means increased expenditures on 
the part of the wage earners, and since all of the channels of 
trade are in the hands of southern whites it is clearly seen that 
no economic ill could come to the section as far as they are 
concerned. 

The migration of the Negro to the North and the increased 
wages of the Negro in the North had no ill effect on the northern 
white laboring class. In fact, it increased his own productive 
ability, and the northern community became richer because of 
that. Following the migration movement there was a great hue 
and cry on the part of the southern whites, and every inducement 
was made to persuade the Negro not to leave. It was only when 
the Negro's leaving caused a depletion of farm laborers that the 
whites realized the value of the Negro to the South. 

The climate of the South and the length of years that the 
Negro has sojourned in it indicate that that section is suited 
to his best development; and if the Negro could only be assured 
of physical security, with its attendant possibilities of a well- 
rounded citizenship, he would prefer to live there. 

The South holds itself up to ridicule in the united fight its 
Representatives are making an antilynching bill. It gives 
to the world the idea that punishing alleged crime by 1 
is the method which they are desirous of forever holding to. The 
lone southern Representative from Texas who voted for the anti- 
lynching bill will certainly go down in history as a man with a 
vision for the South. the South unwittingly feeds the 
germs of communism when it attempts to choke off the natural 
aspiration of the masses for a fair wage and reasonable hours in 
industry. 

Southern white men must be reminded that the war is over, 
slavery has been abolished, a new society is being formed, and 
that the methods and used by their grandparents can- 
not be used in this day and time. The American people have set 
their faces toward progress, toward the social and economic eman- 
cipation of the serfs, whether they be in the sweatshops of New 
York or on the peonage farms of Alabama or Mississippi. Wisdom 
ought to dictate that freedom cannot come to one group without 
coming to the other, for the economic forces that are at work take 
orders only from economic laws. Their blatant cries and their 
prejudices are simply echoes of a dead and forgotten past. The 
Federal Government, under the wise and skillful hands of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, has taken high ground in this new economic 
emancipation. 

The late Senator Robinson, in his support of the President, had 
come to the place where it was commonly accepted that he might 
be named for the Supreme Court Bench of the United States, and 
Vice President Garner, who, when first accepted as Vice President, 
was looked upon as a tragedy, now in his new viewpoint, as ex- 
pressed in his activities in presiding over the Senate, has brought 
a better understanding of present-day southern leadership. The 
time may come when statesmen of the South may look with hope 
upon representing the Government in its highest places of power. 

There is no more loyal group of citizens in the South than the 
Negro citizens. Nowhere in all America is there to be found more 
individual kindness than that existing between the individual 
blacks and whites. It seems to me that the better element among 
whom these finer relationships exist should take hold of the situa- 
tion and cause individual appreciation and good will to be trans- 
lated into mass appreciation and good will. The young educated 
southern white man has a task that will challenge the best that is 
in him. If he will but lift himself beyond local prejudices and pas- 
sions, it will not be far distant when, in selecting liberal leaders to 
direct the affairs of our Government, America will turn for this new 
liberalism to some great southern leader. 
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Pending Pure Food and Drug Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 
I, THE BACKGROUND 


IT IS OUR PARAMOUNT DUTY TO ENACT NOW GENUINE PURE FOOD AND 
DRUG LEGISLATION WITH TEETH IN IT 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, today, 30 
years after the Federal Pure Food and Drug Act was passed, 
preparations that have killed or injured scores of persons are 
still being sold. The market is flooded with harmful drugs 
and cosmetics. Widely advertised and wholly worthless 
patent medicines are cheating consumers of at least $200,- 
000,000 annually. 

WHAT IS “MIDOL”? 

Midol, for example, which is sold for the relief of pain, 
contains a dangerous drug called amiordopyrine. This drug 
has caused in many persons a fatal disease of the blood and 
has been responsible for over 1,500 deaths. Antifat prepara- 
tions are sold over the counters of thousands of drug stores; 
some of these cures for obesity contain dinitrophenol, a drug 
which, as one doctor has put it, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, “literally burns a patient to death.” 
Aniline eyelash dyes are sold without warning, yet if a sus- 
ceptible person gets some of the dye into the system, blind- 
ness may be the result. No hair dye which is effective is also 
safe unless sensitivity tests are made, yet hair dyes are still 
sold without any warning. 

The Federal Government has found itself powerless to pro- 
tect the consumer, because the existing law is obsolete and. 
appropriations inadequate. Over a period of 4 years there. 
has been a campaign to enact new and more effective legis- 
lation. And at the same time there has been a mighty cam- 
paign to enact legislation that would give the consumer even 
less protection than he has today. 

The bills before us today must be judged according to what 
they will do to save thousands of Americans from injury or 
even death at the hands of manufacturers whose only inter- 
est lies in selling their merchandise. Since the characteris- 
tics of a good law cannot be properly measured without sur- 
veying the defects of existing legislation, some pertinent facts 
must be brought to the foreground. 

THE ORIGINAL WILEY ACT IS OUTMODED 

The Federal pure food and drug law was enacted in 1906 
after a 27-year fight led by Dr. Harvey Wiley, after whom 
the law is popularly named. That law, good in its time, 
today is decrepit and obsolete. Its chief defects are that it 
applies neither to advertising nor to cosmetics, although it 
does forbid false claims on labels and does prohibit adultera- 
tion of food and drugs. But, in addition, the law contains a 
joker which makes it laughingstock. The history of that 
joker throws light on how drug bills are emasculated. 

COURTS HAVE EMASCULATED PRESENT LAWS 


The original Wiley law forbade false or misleading claims 
on the labels of food and drugs. You can realize how far- 
reaching this prohibition was when you consider that by mis- 
leading is meant a statement which, although technically 
true, in practice misleads. A few years after the Wiley law 
went into effect, the United States Supreme Court had þe- 
fore it an important test case. The Government contended 
that Dr. Johnson’s combination treatment for cancer was 
falsely labeled. We would hardly assume today that there 
could be much difference of opinion as to whether a com- 
bination treatment for cancer was misbranded or not, but 
the Supreme Court thought differently. It decided that the 
prohibition against false or misleading claims applied only 
to the ingredients of a package and not to claims about its 
curative powers, and so it dismissed the prosecution. The 
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decision shocked the country and within a month President 
Taft sent an emergency message to Congress asking it to 
undo the evil the Supreme Court decision had created. A 
bill was introduced to amend the law to make it apply to 
therapeutic claims on the labels of drugs. That bill be- 
came a law, but only after the lobbyists had inserted a joker 
which made the amendment worthless. The amendment as 
finally adopted forbade false and fraudulent therapeutic 
claims on the labels of patent medicines. Therefore, when 
the Government started an action based on false therapeutic 
claims against a seller of patent medicines it had to prove 
not only that such claims were false but also that the per- 
son who made them knew they were false. In other words, 
the more ignorant a drug vendor was, and the less he knew 
of medicine, the less likely he was to be convicted. The 
lobbyist most active in getting this joker in the 1912 amend- 
ment was an executive of Parke-Davis & Co., a so-called 
ethical drug manufacturer. 
BANBAR: AN EGREGIOUS EXAMPLE 

Let me illustrate the difficulties in getting prosecutions un- 
der this false and fraudulent provision. A former shirt 
salesman, Lee Banks Barlett, was selling a so-called diabetes 
cure known as Banbar and getting $12 a pint for it. The 
Food and Drug Administration, the Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which enforces the Wiley Act, analyzed 
Banbar and found it was essentially an extract of a common 
weed, “horsetail”, frequently found growing along railroad 
tracks. A criminal prosecution was started and interna- 
tional authorities testified Banbar was worthless. Mr. Bar- 
lett then introduced in evidence hundreds of testimonials 
praising Banbar and swearing it had cured their diabetes. 
The Government then proved that scores of these persons 
had actually died of diabetes. Yet a jury of 12 good men 
and true acquitted Mr. Barlett, and the Government did not 
appeal, for the excellent reason that it could not. For the 
Constitution forbids putting a person in double jeopardy for 
the same offense, in a criminal action. 

B. AND M, 

Mr. Speaker, in another case it took the Food and Drug 
Administration 10 years and the expenditure of $75,000 be- 
fore it could convince a jury that a horse liniment known 
as B. & M. was not a proper treatment for tuberculosis. 

MARMOLA A DANGEROUS NOSTRUM 


Besides the Food and Drug Administration there are two 
other Federal agencies which are theoretically of help to 
the consumer. How far that theory is removed from fact 
may be seen by the experience of Marmola. The well- 
known antifat preparation, Marmola, depends for its ef- 
fectiveness on thyroid extract, which can, and does, seriously 
harm many persons. Marmola is put out by one Edward 
D. Hayes, who previously had been selling lost-manhood 
cures by means of Police Gazette advertisements. The Post 
Office has the power to deny the use of the mails to those 
using them to defraud. It used this power to issue such an 
order against one of Hayes’ firms. Mr. Hayes blithely 
changed the name of his firm and continued doing business 
under another name. He was able to dodge the postal in- 
spectors until 1914, when the Post Office prosecuted him 
criminally, and he plead guilty, paying a $5,000 fine. Even- 
tually he gave up his mail-order business but continued to 
sell Marmola to retail druggists and to advertise it nationally. 
The Post Office then had no jurisdiction and so it dropped 
the fight. j 

The Food and Drug Administration was without power to 
proceed against Marmola Marmola is technically not a 
drug, since obesity is not a disease. It is just a condition. 
Since the Administration had jurisdiction over food and 
drugs only, the Administration could do nothing. 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION INEFFECTUALLY FIGHTS MARMOLA 

The next agency that tried in vain to stop Marmola was 
the Federal Trade Commission, That body has the power 
to issue an order directing a manufacturer to cease false 
advertising. In 1928 the Commission issued such an order 
on the ground that Marmola was being advertised as safe, 
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when, in fact, it was dangerous. Our friend Mr. Hayes 
promptly appealed to the United States Supreme Court, and 
of course, continued selling Marmola during the appeal. 
He was then doing $600,000 worth of business a year under 
the name of the Raladam Co. In 1931 the Supreme Court 
again demonstrated its usefulness. The Court decided that 
the Federal Trade Commission had jurisdiction only when 
a manufacturer’s false advertising injured its competitors 
and ruled that the Commission had not proved that Mar- 
mola’s practices were harmful to its competitors. This lack 
has apparently been remedied. In February 1937 the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission issued a cease-and-desist order 
against certain misrepresentations in Marmola advertising. 
But Marmola is still being advertised and sold as an obesity 
cure; and so Marmola, which the United States Supreme 
Court admitted was dangerous to use except under a doctor’s 
care, continues to menace the health of uninformed women, 
and Mr. Hayes continues to rake in the profits. 


II. THE Current SITUATION 
THE TUGWELL BILL INCURS POWERFUL OPPOSITION 


So much for the background. In June 1933 Rexford Tug- 
well prepared a comprehensive revision of the 1906 act. Dr. 
Tugwell gave the bill to the Senator from New York, Senator 
Copetanp, to introduce. A flood of newspaper and magazine 
protests soon inundated the country. The Tugwell bill was 
denounced as an effort of the American Medical Association 
to stop the poor from treating themselves. Tugwell was 
branded as a Communist and his bill described as an effort 
to destroy advertising. The trade associations in this field 
began raising campaign funds and applying pressure on 
Members of Congress. It was to be expected that the asso- 
ciations of patent-medicine makers, of drug and cosmetic 
manufacturers, of grocery manufacturers, would oppose the 
bill. But they rallied to their support such influential 
groups as: 

First. The National Association of Radio Broadcasters. 

Second. The American Association of Advertising Agencies. 

Third. The National Periodical Puolishers, a group of 150 
magazines, with an aggregate circulation of 50,000,000. 

Fourth. The National Editorial Association, an association 
of 12,000 newspapers. 

In other words, many trade and advertising groups op- 
posed the bill. 

Each representative of these groups began his address at 
the congressional hearings by saying he believed heart and 
soul in the protection of the consumer. But, and what a 
large but that was, he favored certain amendments to the 
bill. You can just picture a consumer’s bill after these trade 
groups finished mauling it. 

THE TUGWELL BILL WAS TOO STRONG FOR THE STOMACHS OF THE 

PATENT-MEDICINE RACKETEERS 


What was there in the Tugwell bill which so aroused this 
opposition? The bill provided, if the label of any patent 
medicine bore the name of a disease, the label should also 
state whether the medicine was a cure or merely a pallia- 
tive. Advertisers today can insinuate that their nostrums 
will cure an ailment without actually using the word “cure.” 
The subway rider does not read advertisements with care. 
He does not distinguish between relief, remedy, or cure. 
That is why his attention should be called to a warning that 
Pertussin, for example, will not cure a cough, but only tem- 
porarily relieve certain symptoms, and then only if the 
cough happens to be of a particular kind. That is why this 
provision would have put a crimp in the sale of fake rem- 
edies and have saved the consumer millions of dollars. 

Another provision required each patent medicine and cos- 
metic to list on its label all of its ingredients. It might be 
difficult to sell cold creams at $5 a jar if the label showed 
only a few inexpensive everyday ingredients in the jar. Nor 
would sellers of hair tonic guaranteed to grow hair on bil- 
liard balls be able to operate this racket if the label dis- 
closed that the preparation contained nothing but colored 
water and red pepper. 
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THE TUGWELL BILL DEFINED CURABLE AND INCURABLE DISEASES 

Another important provision was one which listed many 
incurable diseases or those which can be safely treated only 
by a doctor. Among these were cancer, diabetes, diphtheria, 
appendicitis, tuberculosis, venereal diseases,and soon. This 
provision forbade outright any advertisement of medicines 
for such diseases. Half-way measures are not enough for 
quacks who profit by raising false hopes in those suffering 
from incurable ailments. But the list of diseases was too 
long for the medicine industry, and the diseases were cut 
from 42 to 9. The present Copeland bill does not even for- 
bid advertising of drugs for diabetes, although science knows 
of no cure. Even insulin will only keep the patient alive; it 
will not cure him. 


LABELING OF FOODS IS AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE OF PURE FOOD AND 
DRUG LAWS 


Mr, Speaker, another extremely important provision re- 
lated to grade labeling of foods, about which you undoubt- 
edly will hear much in the next few years. Under this pro- 
vision, the Department of Agriculture would have been em- 
powered to prescribe standards of quality for all sorts of 
food. Canned food would be described as grade 1, 2, 3, or 
grade A, B, C. A housewife, going to the corner grocery 
store would not have to shut her eyes and pick from nu- 
merous competing brands. If she wanted the highest grade, 
she would ask for grade A and get it. Today she is not 
even sure that the can that sells at the highest price is not 
one of the poorest in quality. When she buys canned food, 
she is buying a surprise package. The gaudy label on the 
outside of the can is about as descriptive of the contents as 
a circus side-show poster is of the freaks inside. 

CANNERS STRENUOUSLY OBJECT TO GRADE LABELING 

The canners, of course, were up in arms about the grade- 
labeling proposal. They protested that grade labels would 
confuse the ignorant housewife, that the poor would be 
ashamed to ask for the lower grades, and that it was impos- 
sible to grade accurately. Do you think the housewife is 
not confused today by a canner’s adjectives? Then listen to 
those used in listing sizes, not quality, of olives—small, me- 
dium, large, extra large, mammoth, giant, jumbo, colossal, 
and supercolossal. Even Cecil B. DeMille could not do better 
than a supercolossal olive. This concern for the housewife 
was singular, but all it proved was that canners expected it 
would be difficult to sell poor products at high prices if 
there were simple grade labels on them. 

Members of the House, grading of canned products is in 
fact already general; but only in the wholesale market. 
When a large chain store buys a big order, or when a bank 
lends money to a canner, the parties to the transaction are 


protected by using these wholesale grades. All that the 


Tugwell bill wished to accomplish was to simplify these 
grades and print them on the labels where they could be 
understood by all. The A. & P. chain stores now sell some 
of their own brands of vegetables by grade labels and report 
@ great success. Only those manufacturers who are profit- 
ing by the present confusion oppose grade labeling. 
III. Tee TUGWELL BILL Was DROPPED 

Mr. Speaker, is there any wonder, therefore, that the in- 
dustries involved fought the Tugwell bill tooth, nail, and 
claw? The Senator from New York [Senator COPELAND], 
who introduced the bill, soon dropped it like a hot potato 
and announced it was no child of his. The next session of 
Congress saw a new bill, the first of the Copeland progeny, 
called Senate 2000, which was a great deal weaker than the 
Tugwell bill, but still too strong for the industries it sought 


to regulate. 
THE LOBBYISTS BECAME ACTIVE 
Then the lobbyists began their work. First one clause was 
lopped off; then another; then one joker inserted; then 
weasel words added wherever they would do the most harm. 
Then various Senators began to offer amendments. The 
process is like amending a machine gun. First you distort 
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the sight, then you provide it can only be fired on Sundays, 
and finally you fill it with powderless bullets. That is how 
they amended the pure food and drug bill. 

Each Senator from States where three leading patent- 
medicine vendors are located, picked out one clause in the 
Copeland bill and concentrated on it. The first Copeland 
bill would have made it impossible for Listerine to advertise 
that in 15 seconds it killed millions of bacteria—most of 
which are harmless anyway. Antiseptics would have had to 
meet the standards of strength that a real antiseptic should 
have. The expensive mouthwash habit might also have re- 
ceived a mortal blow. When the Listerine people had finished 
conferring with their Senator, lo and behold, the provision 
was no longer in the bill. To understand the importance of 
the fight for multiple seizures, we must understand some- 
thing of the procedure of the Food and Drug Administration, 
When it is discovered that a product is violating ihe Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, the enforcement officers have two 
weapons at their disposal. First, they may criminally prose- 
cute the manufacturer. Such a trial is like any other crim- 
inal proceeding and the manufacturer has all the safeguards 
a defendant has in a criminal case. He gets a jury trial 
and he must be proved guilty beyond the shadow of a rea- 
sonable doubt. If the manufacturer is acquitted, the prose- 
cution cannot appeal but if the defendant is convicted, he 
can appeal. 

PROCEDURE AS TO LIBEL 

Mr. Speaker, the other sanction of the Food and Drug 
Administration is to seize the offending goods wherever it can 
find them. The Food and Drug Administration files a petition 
in a Federal court accusing certain goods in interstate com- 
merce of violating the law. The Administration does not 
need to give the manufacturer any notice of this proceeding. 
The petition prays for the issuance of a libel, that is, a court 
order permitting seizure. This libel is executed by a United 
States marshal. When the goods are seized the manufacturer 
has the privilege of contesting the seizure. This action is not 
a criminal one and is not brought against the manufacturer. 
It is what lawyers called an “in rem” action, that is, the 
defendant is the goods themselves. Thus the title of the 
action might be United States v. 9% Bottles of Castor Oil or 
United States v. 7 Barrels of Pickled Herrings. 


MULTIPLE SEIZURE POWER IS EFFECTIVE 


The great advantage of this mode of enforcement is that 
the Government is not restricted to one seizure. It can make 
seizures of impure foods and drugs all over the country. Thus 
there is the possibility of effectively ending the movement in 
interstate commerce of offending products. This power of 
multiple seizure is now possessed by the Food and Drug 
Administration and has been enjoyed for 30 years. In view 
of the fact that a criminal case against a manufacturer may 
drag on for years in the courts, the right to stop the sale of 
offending products is an essential enforcement weapon of the 
Government. 

Of course, my colleagues, the Vick Chemical Co. did not 
like multiple seizures. And although the Copeland bill was 
supposed to be a bill to modernize and strengthen the power 
of the Food and Drug Administration, a certain conserva- 
tive Senator did not like the multiple-seizures provision 
and advocated limiting it. As the bill now reads, multiple 
seizures are not permitted for false advertising, and only 
for misbranding when the same misbranding has been the 
basis of a prior judgment in favor of the United States or 
when the preparation is actually dangerous to health, or 
the label claims are materially false and fraudulent, or when 
it is labeled or advertised as a cure or remedy for a certain 
few diseases. Since goods are sold by advertising and not by 
their labels, multiple seizures as an enforcement weapon 
will be effectively sabotaged. 


WANTS TRIALS IN VENUE OF MANUFACTURER’S HOME OFFICE 


A certain Senator was the author of another cute little 
amendment to the multiple-seizure clause. He innocently 
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proposed that where goods of a manufacturer had been 
seized the trial should be held not at the place of seizure 
but in a judicial district chosen by the claimant. This 
clause underwent various revisions, and, when the bill was 
finally passed by the Senate, included an amendment giving 
jurisdiction to the claimant’s home district if he so wished. 
On the surface this looked fair enough. Suppose some prod- 
ucts are seized in California; why subject a New York 
manufacturer to the burden of shipping his witnesses clear 
across the country? But that is only the surface of these 
proposals. What was really desired was to insure a trial 
in the home district of the manufacturer, where he was 
known and influential. Imagine trying to convict the 
United States Steel Corporation in a Pittsburgh court or 
the Du Ponts in Delaware. Then try to conceive of prose- 
cuting the maker of Listerine in St. Louis, or Coca-Cola in 
Georgia, or Parke-Davis in Michigan, or a seller of arsenic- 
coated apples in his own home town with most of the jury 
apple growers who themselves are fighting to increase the 
“tolerance” on poisonous-spray residue. ` 

And so the amenders, the professional lobbyists, and the 
trade groups brushed aside the feeble opposition and worked 
their will on the Copeland bill. 

IV. Consumers’ Groups INSIST ON WORTHY MEASURE 


What groups opposed the trade interests, and tried to 
preserve some elements of consumer protection? There 
was, first of all, the Food and Drug Administration, which 
presented, on the whole, a mild sort of opposition. There 
was the American Home Economics Association, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Y. W. C. A., the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, and various other groups. 
These women’s groups could have had powerful influence 
but they frittered their power away by their compromising 
tactics. Many women’s groups adopted the policy that 
half a loaf was better than none, and, until recently, that 
any new bill would be better than the existing law. So, 
instead of half a loaf they got some crumbs and a bill which, 
in its present form, according to President Roosevelt him- 
self, is in some respects weaker than the existing law of 
1906. These groups appear at last to have discovered the 
result of their previous policy, for they have submitted an 
excellent and devastating analysis of the weakness of the 
Copeland bill as it passed the Senate in March 1937. The 
Senator from New York, Senator Copetanp, was good 
enough to hand this analysis over to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

STORY OF THE COPELAND BILL 

The Copeland bill kept on being introduced, weakened, and 
reintroduced, until 1936, when it first passed the Senate. 
In the House the bill was amended to give the Federal Trade 
Commission sole jurisdiction to prevent false advertising, 
and in that form passed in the House, one day before the 
close of the session. A conference committee was appointed 
by each Chamber, but not enough time was left to agree, and 
in the turmoil the bill died. 

INDUSTRIES, CONTRASTED WITH CONSUMERS, EXPERIENCE NO DIFFICULTY 
SECURING REMEDIAL LAWS 

Members of the House, you have seen how difficult it is to 
enact a pure food and drug bill that is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to the trade interests involved. When a trade group, 
however, wants to amend the pure food and drug bill in its 
own interest, then the legislative paths are greased. In 1934, 
during the bitter debate on the Tugwell bill, the packers 
of canned shrimp encountered such public distrust of their 
product that their market almost disappeared. They ap- 
pealed to the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which was then busy emasculating the Tugwell 
bill. The Senators dropped everything and pushed through 
a law allowing the Food and Drug Administration, on the 
request of a canner, to inspect his pack. Canned shrimp, 
so inspected, was then permitted to have on its label the 
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statement: “Production supervised by U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration.” I do not wish to imply that the amend- 
ment was undesirable. My point is simply that when an 
industry, not the consumers, pushes a food and drug bill, 
the bill encounters no difficulties. 

WHAT IMPELS THIS DISINCLINATION TO ENACT A MERITORIOUS MEASURE? 


In 1937 the final Copeland bill, a revised S. 5, was in- 
truduced, 34% years after the first Tugwell bill saw the light 
of day. The bill has passed the Senate and is now before 
the House where, no doubt, the fight about the Federal Trade 
Commission will be thoroughly aired. There is a strong 
movement in the House to make the F. T. C. the enforcement 
agency and to take control of advertising away from the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

What is behind this dispute? Is it merely bureaucratic 
rivalry between two departments, or is there more involved? 
Some explanation of the procedure of the Federal Trade 
Commission is necessary to understand why certain sections 
of the industry favor the Federal Trade Commiission. The 
Federal Trade Commission has the power under existing law 
to issue orders compelling manufacturers to cease and desist 
from false advertising, but only if such a practice is unfair 
to their competitors. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION HAS CUMBERSOME PROCEDURE—DELAYS 

ENSUE—PROMPT ACTION IMPOSSIBLE 

The procedure under which the Commission operates is 
long and dilatory. After a complaint is made the Commis- 
sion assigns an examiner to investigate it. If the Commis- 
sion is satisfied that the charge was justified it issues a 
formal complaint, fixes a date for a hearing, hears testimony 
from the Commission’s experts and from the person com- 
plained against, and then makes a report to the full Com- 
mission. Each side is allowed to file objections to the trial 
examiner’s report and then to argue the case before the full 
Commission. After the Commission finally hands down a de- 
cision it may issue its cease-and-desist order. 

But this does not end it, Mr. Speaker. A manufacturer may 
appeal to the circuit court of appeals, and from that court 
finally to the United States Supreme Court. As a result of 
this interminable labyrinth of legal procedure, one of the 
Federal Trade Commission cases took 11 years to complete. 

ADVERTISERS FLOUT THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Nation, a weekly magazine published in New York City, 
recently quoted from an article in an advertising journal 
which showed that medicine manufacturers were deliberately 
flouting orders of the Federal Trade Commission by con- 
tinuing to print their fraudulent claims. The article used the 
advertisement of a Tennessee newspaper to prove the point. 
Paul Ward, of the Nation, pointed out that the owner of 
this Tennessee paper was a brother of Ewin Davis, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, and the most active 
lobbyist for the Commission. 

Printers’ Ink, an influential advertising journal, and by no 
means a friend of the consumer, gave the whole thing away. 
An editorial stated: 


The obvious resson. why reny manufacturers want the Federal 
is that from the very nature of 


with adyertising for years” is, to put it mildly, being deliciously 
naive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES ARE POTENT CREATORS OF POWERFUL FRIENDS 


Not only do the food and drug industries find friends in 
Congress but also in every publicity medium because they 
share their gains with such influential groups as the press 
and the radio. It was estimated that in 1929 consumers 
spent $360,000,000 for patent medicines, about one-fifth of 
which, or $70,000,000, was spent in advertising. The Com- 
mittee on Costs of Medical Care said that most of the money 
spent for patent medicines was wasted, but the manufactur- 
ers got fine returns from their advertising. The drug indus- 
try is among the Nation’s largest advertisers. In 1929 the 
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billion-dollar drug and cosmetic industry was spending as 
much for advertising as the $17,000,000,000 food industry 
and the $7,000,000,000 auto industry. 

Some manufacturers spend half of their total revenue in 
advertising. The makers of Listerine boasted that in 1931 
they had spent $5,000,000 on advertising. Pepsodent’s ad- 
vertising bill in 1934 was one and three-fourths millions. 
Bromo Seltzer, which made $20,000,000 in 1936, spent two 
millions of it for advertising. 

THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION BRAVELY FIGHTS MIGHTY 

ADVERSARIES 

Against such mighty adversaries is pitted the Food and 
Drug Administration, whose total appropriation in 1936 for 
the enforcement of the Food and Drug Act was only one and 
one-half million dollars, or 1½ cents for each inhabitant of 
the United States. To guard the food and drugs of a nation 
of 120,000,000 people there was in 1936 a staff of 78 inspectors. 
For control of proprietary medicines the Government spent 
in 1936 the magnificent sum of $160,000. Is it any wonder 
that regulation is a farce when the Government is at such a 
competitive disadvantage? Why, Listerine in 1 year spent 
30 times as much for advertising as the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration spent to regulate the sale of all patent medicines 
in the entire country. : 

BIG MONEY MAKES STRONG ALLIES 


A drug company with a large advertising budget will find 
powerful allies. That is why the advertising agencies, the 
broadcasters, the magazine owners, and almost all the daily 
press have imposed a virtual boycott on the fight against the 
weaknesses of the Copeland bill. Let me show you how the 
pain and beauty boys crack the whip over the press. In 
1934, when drawing up their advertising contracts, adver- 
tisers inserted a clause in red ink reading as follows: 


It is mutally agreed that this contract is void if any law is 
enacted restricting or prohibiting the manufacturer or sale of 
proprietary medicines. 

HOW PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS INTIMIDATE NEWSPAPERS 

Do you think a newspaper will publish an editorial criticiz- 
ing the weaknesses in the Copeland bill or fight for the en- 
actment of sound legislation in the face of such a cancelation 
clause? 

Creomulsion during the fight on the Tugwell bill wrote to 
several hundred newspapers as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: You are about to lose a substantial amount of 
advertising revenue from food, drug, and cosmetic manufacturers. 
Your pocketbook is about to be filched and you will see how if 
you will personally study * * * the enclosed copy of the 
Tugwell bill. An isolated editorial or two will not 
suffice. * * * You need to take an aggressive stand against 
this measure. You need to bring all personal pressure you can 
upon your Senators and Representatives. You need to enlighten 
and thereby arouse your public against this bill that is calculated 
to greatly restrict personal rights. If this bill should become law 
we will be forced to cancel immediately every line of Creomulsion 
advertising. 

Another letter you may be interested in was one sent out 
in 1934 by the executive secretary of the National Publish- 
ers Association, representing a group of large magazines. 
The association boasted— 

TUGWELL PURE FOOD AND DRUG BILL 

As originally proposed, this legislation would have been a seri- 
ous blow to all advertising. Your committee and executive were 
finally successful in modifying this proposed legislation in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. The net result was no legislation. 

MEAT AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Mr. Speaker, no agency of the Government is immune 
from pressure of trade groups, regardless of the principle 
involved. Some time ago the United States Public Health 
Service conducted a radio program in which it advocated 
eating less meat during summer months. A mighty howl 
of protest arose from the meat packers, and the program 
was at once discontinued. 

BREAD AND THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture publishes various booklets and pamphlets of 
use to the housewife and consumer. In one of these 
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pamphlets the Bureau drew up four diets for four different 
levels of income, and incidentally recommended that those 
persons in the lowest income groups of our population eat 
less bread and grains, substituting therefor the so-called 
protective foods, like milk, fresh fruits, and vegetables. 
Again there was a shriek of protest, and when the depart- 
mental budget was being defended before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a clause was inserted in the act 
appropriating money forbidding the Bureau to criticize any 
natural food. 
WOMEN’S CLOTHES AND THE CONSUMERS’ DIVISION 

Another division that ran into the drug and cosmetic trade 
groups is the Consumers Division. Early in the hectic days 
of 1933 a Consumers Advisory Board had been formed. 
When the N. R. A. was “Schechtered” the bureau was trans- 
ferred into the Consumers Division and made part of the 
Department of Labor. The Consumers Division began pub- 
lication of a mimeographed monthly which had a limited 
circulation. The name of this publication was The Con- 
sumer. Unfortunately, its editor made the mistake of pub- 
lishing an article criticizing the Copeland food and drug 
bill as too weak, and other articles criticizing excessive 
fashions in women’s clothes. The result was as might be 
expected. The publication of the magazine was suspended 
and has never been resumed. It is only when such consumer 
agencies have behind them a constituency of organized con- 
sumer groups that they will be able to protect themselves 
against the onslaughts of predatory industrial groups. 

The moral of these stories is clear. Whenever public 
health involves a conflict with private profit, public health, 
up to the present at least, has been sacrificed. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, do not forget that 
these incidents represent only an infinitesimal portion of 
the evidence. Only when a congressional investigation is 
launched will we be able to demonstrate exactly how the 
drug and cosmetic industry and their pals, the press, maga- 
zine, and radio, block all efforts to protect the consumer 
from false or misleading advertisements. 

S. 5 IS A DELUSION 

Except for the trade groups that the Copeland bill is sup- 
posed to regulate, S. 5 has few friends left. President Roose- 
velt in a press conference went out of his way to call the bill 
a weak one, and in many respects weaker than existing law. 
The bill was still further weakened after this criticism from 
the White House. The American Medical Association con- 
demns it in no uncertain terms. W. G. Campbell, head of the 
Food and Drug Administration, gave it only a half-hearted 
endorsement. Consumers Union and other consumer groups 
have no use for it. A bill which is intended to protect the 
consumer should have more to its credit than the backing of 
the interests it is supposed to regulate. 

V. THE CONSUMERS UNION OF THE UNITED STATES, Inc., BILL 

H. R. 5286 


To the best of my knowledge, my own pure food and drug 
bill, H. R. 5286, is not being supported by any trade associa- 
tion. Not a single manufacturer of patent medicines has 
endorsed it. Not a single advertising trade journal has edi- 
torially demanded its passage. This bill has no friends among 
the interests that are filching $200,000,000 a year from 
American consumers. 

It is not necessary for me to make any detailed analysis 
of this bill. Its main virtues as a consumer-protective meas- 
ure can be understood by anybody who reads it. Its best 
recommendation is the hostility shown by those who wish 
this Congress to enact an impure food and drug bill. Add 
to this the fact that my bill was drafted by a lawyer expe- 
rienced in food and drug regulation, with the technical aid 
of Consumers Union, and the total is the kind of legislation 
that the consumers of this Nation are entitled to expect 
and get. 

ANALYSIS OF MY PURE FOOD AND DRUG BILL 


Principally, the bill calls for registration of proprietary 
products, statements of formulas, approval by a competent 
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Federal agency of all claims made either in labels or adver- 
tising, continuous supervision of manufacture by qualified 
technicians, and grade labeling. The cost of enforcement 
would be met chiefly by fees paid by the manufacturers upon 
registering their products. Enforcement would be placed in 
the hands of a consumers bureau to be established in the 
Public Health Service and to function largely as an inde- 
pendent body. 

Foods and other products that are not classed as pro- 
prietaries would, of course, be regarded through prohibi- 
tion of adulteration and misrepresentation, with effective 
penalties. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental principle of this bill is 
that the best way to protect consumers is by prevention, not 
prosecution—by stopping the infection before it enters the 
body instead of trying to cure it when it is in the blood 
stream. The method for prevention is simple. The manu- 
facturer of any proprietary food, drug, cosmetic, or health 
device is required to register his product with the consumers 
bureau before he can sell it in interstate commerce. The 
annual fee for registration would be $25 and the renewal fee 
$10. All of the registration fees are segregated in a sepa- 
rate fund and earmarked for the use of the consumers’ 
bureau. The idea is to shift the cost of regulation from 
consumers to the industries whose practices make regula- 
tion necessary. A proprietary product is one in which the 
formula or composition is secret or which is sold under an 
artificial or distinctive name, such as Coca Cola, Grape Nuts, 
or Bromo Seltzer. Preparations like mineral oil, aspirin, or 
most foods would not have to be registered. 

REAL CONTROL FACILITATED BY POSSIBILITY OF REFUSING REGISTRATION 

Physicians, nurses, restaurants, liquor stores, cars, drivers, 
dogs, and so forth, must register or obtain licenses. Why 
not food, drug, and cosmetic manufacturers, whose impor- 
tance to the public health is surely as great? 

The real control of the proprietary preparations lies in 
the possibility of refusing registration. If a preparation is 
harmful, or if it contains an amount of any ingredient which 
the bureau believes is unsafe, or if the preparation has false 
claims on its label, registration, and consequently sale, will 
be denied. 

ADVERTISING CONTROL 

In making the application for registration, the applicant 
will be required to submit the complete formula of his prod- 
uct and a statement of all the health claims to be made for 
it. If, in the opinion of the bureau, the claims are false 
or unwarranted, registration will be denied. In addition, 
after registration has been granted, the proprietor is forbid- 
den to make any advertising claims which are substantially 
different from those listed on his registration statement and 
approved by the bureau. This section is the heart of the 
advertising control. Registration is also to be denied if the 
proprietor cannot meet minimum standards of technical 
supervision and sanitation. Finally, if the holder of a cer- 
tificate of registration violates any provision of the act, his 
registration would be revoked. 

So far as nonproprietary products are concerned, the bill 
prevents their sale if harmful, adulterated, or falsely adver- 
tised, and provides for the collection of penalties or the 
seizure of offending goods. 

H. R. 5286 IS A GENUINE, UNMITIGATED FOOD AND DRUG BILL 

This bill goes even further by helping the consumer to 
protect himself. Under its provisions any consumer can 
have any product analyzed by paying the actual costs of the 
laboratory work. Consumers can also aid in enforcing the 
law by bringing violations to the attention of the consumers 
bureau. If the information results in the imposition of a 
penalty, one-third of the amount would be paid to the con- 
sumer who gave the information. Just as rewards help in 
the apprehension of dangerous criminals, rewards would help 
in bringing to light dangerous products. Penalties range 
from $100 for a first offense to $1,000 for a third. 
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Educational and research work are encouraged by this 
bill, on the theory that the public cannot be fully protected 
unless it is aware of the dangers in certain drugs, cosmetics, 
and foods. The bill provides for a free monthly bulletin 
listing all proceedings of the bureau and other information 
of benefit to consumers. Five percent of the bureau’s an- 
nual budget would be earmarked for scientific research. 
The bill also provides for an advisory committee of five 
scientific and public health experts to be appointed by the 
President. 

H. R. 5286 IS AN HONEST LAW 


There is nothing unreasonable or unworkable in this bill. 
It is honestly a consumer-protective bill, drafted in the 
interests of public health and public happiness. It would 
accomplish the things that the Copeland bill would never 
do. It would end our farcical regulation of the patent- 
medicine manufacturers and the fake advertisers; it would 
substitute intelligent, scientific, and decent control of a vast 
industry, to the end that the honest manufacturer selling a 
pure and useful product could continue in business un- 
molested, while the quacks and fakers could go back to 
peddling dictionaries or digging ditches, and by so doing 
return to useful work. 


Within the Very Shadow of the Dome on the Na- 
tion’s Capitol There are Women Workers Who 
5 Receiving Less Than $4 Per Week for Their 

ervices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, as we throw stones at sweat- 
shops, let us not forget that right here within the very 
shadow of the dome of the Nation’s Capitol there are women 
workers who are receiving less than $4 per week for their 
services. 

At the request of the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
made a survey of hours and wages in those industries in the 
District of Columbia that are regarded as the chief women- 
employing industries. 

The survey covered 197 establishments employing 8,205 
men and 12,742.women or a total of 20,947. These estab- 
lishments include laundries, cleaners and dyers, manufac- 
turers of food, paper products, and other commodities, de- 
partment and other types of retail stores, beauty shops, ho- 
tels, and restaurants. 

Herewith is a table showing the number of hours worked in 
the various types of industries: 


Percent of women who worked— 


48 hours 


Under 40 Over 40 
hours | % hours] hours | and over 


Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 


22 
RSP 


8 % owo 


Bess fas 
-wo oe oo 
mx, 

SESB ANB 
HoN 88 


He who runs may read, and this table requires no expla- 
nation. 
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Now let me present a table of weekly earnings of women 
in different types of industry in the Nation’s Capital. 


3 Percent prs women with week’s 
women gS 
for whom eee 
N 1 of the. Less | $4, less less 
were | Women th 
bi REE ese aay e 5.4 
Laundries 1. 773 $10. 90 6.9 
Cleaning and dyein 268 12.80 1.9 
Manufactures 530 13.35 5.5 
Stores (exclusive of part- 
time workers): 
Department 2.892 16. 60 .5 6 
Ready- to- wear 547 18. 60 <a -5 
Limited-price_......-... 303 12.50 7 7 
Beauty shops; 
r 89 19. 65 3.4 1.1 
Hat els odia depart 282 17.80 3.5 2.8 
‘otels (lod, 
ts)’ poe . 507 11.50 1.6 4.3 
2, 382 3.45 13.8 15.8 
Office workers 8 1,776 16. 65 7 1.6 
Percent of women with week’s earnings of— 
Industry $10, | $12, | $14, | $16 18, 
191613 = 
than | than | than | than | than 
$12 $14 $16 $18 e 
eee 12.8 17.0] 13.6] 13.0 9.1 13.2 
D eee 3 18.2 10.5 3.6 1.4 1. 3 
7 and . 19.4 34.7 14.9 10,1 6.3 3.0 
beacons ae AE a m aoe 13.0 18.1 17.9 1. 9.4 4.0 
Stores (exclusiv of part-time 
foie AO rare 4.9 14.6 18.3 26.3 15.8 617.4 
Ready · to- Wear SA 1.5 8.0 16.3 10:2 2.7 138.8 
Limited · price. W. 4] 56.1 W Oa (eo 
: 11] 56] 124] 101] 157] #483 
7.1 11.3 11.7 8.2 7.4 41.5 
Hotels s dodging departments) 1. 19.5 | 27.6 4.1 8.1 3.9 41 
Restaurants --| 15.6 14.2 6.3 4.7 2.1 3.4 
Office aries S nnn, e 14.5 | 29.2 


1 Half the women earned more and half earned less than the median. 
telephone operators, 


? Excludes part-time workers in stores, and laundry workers 


3 Earnings figures are based on cash wages, excluding allowance for lodgings or meals 
given to some employees. 
í Includes dining rooms and kitchens in hotels. Earnings figures are based on cash 
wags. excluding an allowance for meals or lodging aig to most employees. 
Only the office workers in the industries surv 1 * 
CARE percent of $00; lous than 62% ee less than $30; 1.3 percent at $30 


Se nk scent st $90, Joes than $35; 9.9 percent at $25, less than $30; 8.4 percent at 
PT rs percent ot $20, lene than $25; 21.3 percent at $25, less than $30; 4.5 percent at 
een eee than 65 11.3 percent at $25, less than $30; 5.7 percent at 
82 5 pervant At $20 Jee than $26; 5.5 percent at $25, less than $30; 4.2 percent at 
$30 and more. 


In the years from 1919 to 1922, when a minimum-wage 
law was in effect for women in the District of Columbia and 
before that act was invalidated by the Supreme Court, the 
board which administered that act set minimum rates as 
indicated in the first column of the following table. The 
table then shows how 1937 earnings in different industries 
compared with the rates established at that time: 


Percent of women whose earn- 
ings in 1937 survey were— 


Industry and rate set by Board 


C (G10). PAE SE SA 

e a aaraa aaa 

Stores ($16.50): 
Department ! 
Ready-to-wear 4 
Limited-price !.... 


1 Excludes part-time workers. 
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Findings of the Bureau in making this survey indicate, 
among other things, that— 

First. In the laundry industry in the District of Columbia 
4.7 percent of all women workers earn less than $6 per week, 
11.7 percent less than $8, 32.8 percent less than $10, 65.1 per- 
cent less than $12, 83.3 percent less than $14, and 93.8 percent 
less than $16. 

Second. In cleaning and dyeing 4.1 percent earn less than 
$6 per week, 6 percent less than $8, 11.6 percent less than $10, 
31 percent less than $12, 65.7 percent less than $14, and 80.6 
percent less than $16. 

Third. In the manufacturing industries 5.6 percent earn 
less than $10 per week, 12.8 percent less than $12, 33.8 percent 
less than $14, and 61.7 percent less than $16. 

Fourth. In department stores 2.6 percent earn less than 
$10 per week, 7.5 percent less than $12 per week, 22.1 percent 
less than $14, and 40.4 percent less than $16. In the ladies’ 
ready-to-wear stores 28.3 percent were earning less than $16 
per week and in the limited-price stores 7.6 percent were 
earning less than $10 per week, 32.7 percent less than $12, 
89.1 percent less than $14, and all were earning less than $16. 

Fifth. Among the 1,776 employees surveyed who do office 
work it was found that some earn less than $5 per week and 
some less than $10 per week. Among office workers in laun- 
dries 24.7 percent received less than $15 per week; among 
cleaning and dyeing office workers 63.6 percent received less 
than $15 per week; among department-store office workers 
25.5 percent received less than $15 per week. 

There is a vast and fruitful field for missionary work here 
in the Nation's Capital in respect of hours and wages. 


Crop Insurance 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, OF KANSAS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following remarks which I re- 
cently delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System: 


The question of all-risk crop insurance has been considered and 
discussed in this country for at least 25 years. Up till the present 
time, however, except for a few short-lived efforts by private 
insurance companies, no general system of crop insurance on any 
major farm commodity has been put into effect. Insurance 
against certain risks, however, particularly hail, has been in exist- 
ence for a number of years, 

During and following crop disasters there has always been an 
increased interest in crop insurance and the manifest interest in 
the subject today is no doubt due very largely to the fact that in 
both 1934 and 1936 a large part of the agricultural area of this 
country suffered us losses from drought. The desirability 
of an effective system of all-risk crop insurance is, I think, ad- 
mitted by everyone. 

There is no other type of business endeavor which is compelled 
in the very nature of things to take the risks which are inherent 
in the business of farming. In the first place, the farmer to a 
greater extent than any other business group has no control over 
the price of his product. When he plants, he has no idea as to 
the price which he will receive at harvest time. Furthermore, 
since his crop is in many cases perishable or semiperishable, he 
is compelled to sell at harvest time irrespective of whether the 
price is good or bad. An even greater risk, however, is that which 
comes about because of natural hazards which confront the 
farmer. From the time a farmer begins to prepare his ground he 
is faced with the hazards of droughts, floods, hail, wind, tornadoes, 
insect infestation in many different forms, and plant disease in all 
of its various manifestations. The effect of all of these causes 
is that there are wide variations in yield which not only affect the 
farmer who suffers the loss but indirectly affect every other farmer 
because of the effect which varying yields has on prices. 

The question of crop insurance has been a difficult problem and 
unfortunately, except in the case of hail and tornado insurance, 
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passed the bill (S. 1397), by Senator PorE, of Idaho, 

has also been favorably reported by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture. The Pope bill carries out very 1 

the recommendations of the President's Committee on Crop 


at this 
of Congress. I shall, therefore, base my discussion of crop 
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merely grants certain 
the supervision of the Secretary of 


come into it unless he feels, after investigation, that he will be 
better off operating inside rather than outside of the plan.) 


In the second place, the premiums are to be computed upon a 
strictly actuarial basis. The rate will be based half upon the yield 
experience of the individual farm and half on the experience of the 
county in which the farm is located. That is, the cost based on 
the experience of the individual farm is averaged with the cost 
based on the average experience of the county. Thus, while the 


county part of the rate is the same for all farms in the 

the rate is partly affected by the peculiar experience of 

ee ee In most cases a 10-year average will be used as 
se. 

Again, the Insurance covers yield only and not price. Under 
plan as worked out by the Department a farmer will have 
opportunity of taking a policy which will insure him either three- 
fourths of an average crop for his farm or one-half of the average. 
Of course the premium rate for one-half coverage will be much 
lower than for the 75-percent coverage. 
farmer for a certain number of bushels of wheat and 


vary a great deal in different 
vary somewhat from farm to 
rate. g 
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in general terms, however, the cost 
arm 


A question which naturally arises is, How does the farmer pay 
his premiums and how does he collect his losses? 
stated, both premiums and losses are computed in bushels of 
wheat. The farmer, however, has the option of paying either in 
cash or wheat. 
sentative of the corporation the number of bushels of wheat 
which it will take to pay his premium. If it is more convenient, 
however, he can pay in cash the amount 
bushels of wheat would bring on the market that day. 
ment is in cash the corporation purchases on the market the 
number of bushels of wheat which would be the equivalen 
premium. The purchased wheat is held by the corporation until it 
is needed to pay losses. When a farmer suffers a loss he receives 
a warehouse certificate for the number of bushels covering his loss, 
He can then actually receive the wheat or sell it. The 
charges after the date of his certificate will have to be paid by him. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not the accumu- 
lation of the reserve of wheat which would take place in 
years as the result of premium payments might not have a 
mental effect upon wheat prices. The answer to 
would seem to be in the negative. In the first place, these re- 
serves cannot be sold except to pay crop losses, to prevent deterio- 
ration of stocks, or to get wheat in proper storage position. In 
the case of sales to prevent deterioration of stocks or to get wheat 
im proper storage position, the wheat sold must be 
once by purchases of actual wheat. Therefore, the only 
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these storage reserves come on the market is when they are 
paid out on losses. Thus they are simply replacing what the 


the by everyone 
that this is an experiment and in order to start it under the 
pon a basis which will not incur 


stand the expense. 

In the second place, it is thought that the effect of this pro- 
gram be to save the Federal Government many millions of 
dollars in the way of relief expenditures and crop loans, because 

the stabilizing effect which insurance will have on farming, 
more hazardous areas. The Federal Govern- 

ment has expended during the last 10 years in the way of crop 
loans and relief expenditures among the farmers of this country 


expenditure is only in line with what 
assisting their wheat 
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m million dollars per year, 
depending upon the number who participate and the amount of 


largely 

I feel that it 
to W ce can be put into 

opera II it works on wheat, it can and no doubt 

will be extended to other crops. If successful, it will be a great 
help toward the stabilization of agriculture and will do more to 


3 


eretofore. I am sure that it is the hope of everyone who is 
interested in a prosperous and stable agriculture in this country 
that this program may succeed. 


Brief Tribute to the Life and Character of Our Late 
Speaker, Hon. Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Josera W. Byens, late 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I crave the indulgence of 
the House this morning for just a moment that I may pay my 
simple tribute to the memory of your friend and my friend, 
our late Speaker, the Honorable JosrpH W. Bynxs. 

The gentleman from Illinois, the beloved dean of the House, 
Hon. AborrR J. Saar, the gentleman from Arkansas, the 
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Honorable Ben Cravens, and myself are the only three surviv- 
ing Members of the House who were here to welcome Jor 
Byrns when he first came to Congress 29 years ago. A 
striking illustration of the leveler of time. 

I soon made the acquaintance of this tall, lanky Tennes- 
seean and am proud to believe that I enjoyed his friendship 
and confidence to the day he so unexpectedly left us. His 
appearance constantly reminded me of my impression of 
Abraham Lincoln. In later years when our Joe became 
the presiding officer of this great body I often introduced him 
to my friends and constituents as “the second Abraham 
Lincoln”, to which he would reply, “I am easily as homely 
as Lincoln but I can never hope to equal him here”, pointing 
to both head and heart. j 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who knew Jor Byrns longest and 
best, know that he had the heart of a Lincoln, know that he 
was gentle, kind, tolerant, able, and ever had the courage 
to do the things he believed right and that no sinister in- 
fluence could sway him from the path of duty and rectitude. 

His sudden death was a great shock to his colleagues and 
an irreparable loss to the Nation. I fear there are too few 
of his high type in public life today. 

Mr. Speaker, many tributes have already been paid to this 
great man by those far more able than I am, and I therefore 
have no desire to cumber the Recorp except to briefly amplify 
just one simple fact which was mentioned in the eulogy of 
our present beloved Speaker, Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD. 
When we were told by him that during all the more than 
30 years of political strife and public life of our dear friend 
Joe Byrns that he never forgot or failed each night to get 
down upon the floor upon his knees by his bedside and offer 
his fervent thanks to the God he loved and served for the 
blessings of the day which was ended, whether the blessings 
had been many or not, and asked His guidance for the mor- 
row, it made a lasting impression upon my mind. I have 
thought many times of this revelation of the private daily 
life of our friend and feel so long as men of his high stand- 
ing are in high places the future of our great Nation is safe 
and secure. 

The simplicity, the honesty, the ruggedness, and yet the 
purity of his life and purposes, the unblemished record of 
Jor Byrns, should and will brilliantly shine long after all 
of those who today wear the robe of high office have ended 
life’s fitful fever and passed to their final accounting and 
remain a priceless heirloom of the American people. 

It is not necessary to say peace to the ashes of our dead 
friend. May we all strive to meet him again in the great 
hereafter. 


Shall Freedom or Slavery Prevail in America? 


—ä — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DEWEY SHORT, OF MISSOURI, 
AUGUST 11, 1937 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include my radio address of August 
11, 1937: 


My fellow Americans, I want to thank the Columbia Broad- 
casting network for its invitation to address you at this time. 

Twenty years ago the United States of America entered the 
World War to make the world safe for democracy—and ever since 
that war ended democracy has been dying in most of the nations 
of the earth. The trend unmistakably is away from government 
by the people and toward dictatorship. We have not escaped that 
general trend in this country, 

Under the cry of emergency President Roosevelt has been given 
power in excess of that given to any other President in the history 
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of our Nation. While we were assured at the time that these 
extraordinary powers granted under pressure of emergency would 
be only temporary, it is now evident that this administration is 
determined, at all costs, to make these powers permanent. 

For the past 4 years a subservient Congress, under the promise 
of reward or threat of punishment, has cowardly and supinely 
turned over to the President control of the purse strings of our 
Nation. Notwithstanding that our national debt is approaching 
$37,000,000,000, and we are now piling up a $10,000,000 deficit per 
working day, or a $1,500,000 deficit for every working hour, the 
first important piece of legislation passed early in this session of 
Congress was to give the President an additional blank check for 
fifteen hundred million dollars, without any earmarks, in order 
that he might spend it at any time and in any manner he might 
deem fit. None of that money, of course, has yet been spent, nor 
will it be spent until immediately before the election next year; 
but in the meantime the President can hold such a huge fund as 
a club over the heads of recalcitrant members of his own party, 
to beat them into submission and compel them to pass such legis- 
lation as he might demand. 

Shortly after the Congress foolishly turned over to Mr. Roose- 
vent this huge fund the President made known to Congress that, 
in addition to other legislation, he wanted three major bills 
enacted into law at this session: 

First, reform of the judiciary, which would have given the 
President the power to appoint to the Supreme Court six addi- 
tional Justices holding political views similar to his own, thus 
destroying the integrity and independence of the judiciary and 
obliterating the last barrier which stands between the American 
people and tyranny. Fortunately, brave and patriotic men in the 
United States Senate, of all political faiths, backed by an aroused 
and indignant citizenry, defeated this nefarious scheme to con- 
trol the courts and lay the foundation for one-man rule in this 
country. 

The second piece of legislation the White House ordered was 
the reorganization bill, which would have brought all boards, 
bureaus, commissions, and Government agencies with quasi-legis- 
lative and quasi-judicial functions to perform under the complete 
control and dominance of the Executive. The President could 
consolidate, abolish, or increase, at his own will, these agencies, 
which would lose the last vestige of independence they possess. 
Realizing the danger of such an extraordinary proposal and the 
dictatorial powers which such a reorganization would grant to 
the President, the Democratic leadership in Congress has side- 
tracked this legislation and appeased the President by voting 
him six “chamber boys”, whose chief duty will be to run errands, 
at salaries of $10,000 per year, but who, no doubt, will be used 
for political and propaganda purposes. In all probability, the 
remainder of the executive reorganization bill will go over to 
the next session. 

The third major piece of legislation demanded by the President 
at this session is the so-called wage and hour bill, which was 
hurriedly passed by the Senate, though it is highly doubtful if it 
ever could have had it not followed immediately on the 
heels of the court bill. Why all the mad haste to enact such 
complex and intricate legislation without due deliberation and 
ample debate? Not a few Senators who bitterly opposed the 
President’s court voted for the wage and hour bill simply 
because they did not want so promptly to give the Executive a 
second slap in the face. Next to the infamous court bill this 
is the most dangerous piece of legislation that ever has been 
presented to the United States Congress. Its objectives are 
worthy, but would be impossible of accomplishment under the 
terms of the bill. Everyone wants to see child labor abolished, 
sweatshops eliminated, and a decent wage paid for labor. Most 
of the States already have solved these problems, and certainly 
the American people, employer and employee alike, do not want 
to surrender their liberties to an arbitrary board which dictates 
hours and wages. 

The sponsors of this measure have forgotten the sad experience 
we had with N. R. A. It is a known fact now that recovery began 
when that unworkable act was declared unconstitutional by a 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court. While the present 
bill differs from the N. R. A. in many particulars, its purpose is, 
and its results will be, largely the same. It attempts to resurrect 
the “blue buzzard.” “As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool 
returneth to his folly.” The original administration bill on wages 
and hours was written by Corcoran and Cohen, but it was 
amended to such an extent in the Senate that it became the 
“Black bill.” The House Labor Committee was practically forced 
to adjourn its hearing by William Green, who evidently carried 
orders from the White House, and the bill was further mutilated, 
and is now reported to the House as “the Green bill.” The truth 
of the matter is, this bill is neither Black nor Green, but red“ 
and “red” all the way through. 

By its terms the Congress delegates vast discretionary power to a 
labor standards board that will have complete control over in- 
dustry in this country. The five members of this Board are, of 
course, appointed by the President and hold office only so long 
as they meet with his approval. They may not only raise wages 
and lower hours but they may also lower wages and increase hours. 
I cannot believe that labor itself could favor such a measure. Yes- 
terday I received a letter from William Green stating: “The wages 
and hours bill as reported by the House Labor Committee is rea- 
sonably acceptable and fairly satisfactory to labor.” That is a very 
weak endorsement coming from the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and many of Mr. Green's associates have let it 
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be known to Members of Congress that they are opposed to the 
legislation. Even John Lewis was against placing so much au- 
thority in the hands of a politically controlled board. While cer- 
tain House amendments have guaranteed the continued right of 
collective bargaining, the danger, from the viewpoint of labor 
leaders, is that if authority is given to the Government to dictate 
hours and wages, the minimum wage usually becomes the maxi- 
mum, and in that case there would be no need for labor unions 


railroad employees, air-transport employees, seamen, and all those 
earning more than 40 cents an hour and those working less than 
40 hours a week are excluded, as are all those who are not 

in interstate commerce or not making goods destined for interstate 
commerce. Other classes of workers are exempted from the hours 
provisions but not from the wage provisions. There are, in fact, 
so many exceptions that this might truly be called a bill of ex- 
emptions, which naturally raises the question: “Why are so man; 
exceptions demanded and granted? If the bill is good for some 
workers, why isn’t it good for all workers?” It does not exclude 
the little town merchant, but it does exclude the traveling sales- 


not restricted as to wages and hours of employment, 
Furthermore, se ee act, the President or the board which 
he appoints, may raise one empicyer’s fixed charges and production 
costs and reduce those of his competitor at will. Section 8 of the 
Pragya bing NA gS eee Shag ae a 


the laws of nature. This board is even granted the power to 
enact criminal laws, and anyone who violates its orders, rules, or 


in a criminal action, is taken far from home and required to file 
his suit in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Be it also remembered that the small employer is not exempt 
under this act; if he has only one employee, both he and that 
one employee are subject to the act. It is true there are pro- 
vis: h 


erica are, of course, not perfect, but 
it is high time that someone reminded us that nowhere else in 


country has the highest standard of living 
bill is enacted into law, the inevitable result will be increase in 
unemployment, decrease in production, lower standards of living, 
smaller consumption of raw materials (including farm products) 
and lower prices for them, geographical and artificial barri 

higher production costs, and increased 


of child labor or substandard labor in this country, and yet 
mit to interstate commerce, competitive goods manufactured by 
child labor, sweatshop, and slave labor in foreign countries! 

My fellow countrymen, this bill will squeeze the little business- 
man out of existence, encourage and foster monopoly, increase the 
cost of living to the consumer, and make it impossible for the 


If the great tri- 
State mining industry, a part of which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, is compelled to pay time and a half for labor from 12 o’clock 
to 6 o'clock a. m. —- not overtime, mind you, but simply a 

shift employed during those particular hours—it will close 
the mills in this great area. 

In the name of reason and precious liberty, I appeal to the 
American people to contact their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, urging that they stand by the Constitution, defend the 
freedom of the individual citizen, and send this vicious measure to 
the graveyard to sleep forever by the side of the ignominious and 
repudiated Court bill. It is up to you to decide whether you want 
this Government to remain your servant or become your master. 
Shall freedom or slavery prevail in America? 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ABRAM PIATT 
ANDREW, late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, few men have ever come to 
Congress to acquire such an enviable reputation for public 
service and statesmanship as did the Honorable Agram PIATT 
ANDREW, whose untimely death took him from our midst in 
the year 1936. 

For 15 years Representative A. Prarr ANDREW walked the 
Halls of Congress, steadily adding laurels to his long record 
of previous service, and he succumbed as all really public- 
spirited men hope to do, active to the finish. As a scholar 
of economics, he became well known not only throughout 
the United States, but in Europe as well. Back in 1908 he 
was engaged to assist the National Monetary Commission, 
a unit created by Congress, in its research work, endeavor- 
ing to prevent further financial panics such as that of 1907, 
which Mr. ANDREW had predicted on New Year’s Day of that 
unhappy year. He was an important figure in framing the 
bill and report of the Commission, which became the basis 
for the Federal Reserve Act. 

When, in 1909, President Taft appointed Mr. AnprEw the 
Director of the Mint, he relinquished his position of a num- 
ber of years as instructor of economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity. It was in June of 1910 that he became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which post he resigned more than 2 
years later. 

The outbreak of the World War attracted Mr. ANDREW to 
France early in the fray, for he became attached to the 
American ambulance division with the French Army at the 
front. He soon established what was known as the Ameri- 
can Field Service, which Mr. Anprew turned over to the 
United States forces when this country entered the war. 
At that time he was commissioned a major, and subse- 
quently became a lieutenant colonel in the American Army, 
and completed, altogether, more than 4% years in action 
overseas. After the great conflict Colonel AnpREW was in- 
strumental in the organizing of the American Legion, and 
he was elected the first commander of the post in his home 
city of Gloucester, Mass., and vice commander of the Mas- 
sachusetts department of the Legion. 

Capitol Hill then beckoned to Colonel AnpREw, who was 
first elected in 1921 to fill an unexpired vacancy from the 
Sixth Massachusetts District. He was reelected the follow- 
ing year, and each 2 years thereafter, and because he was 
so admired and appreciated by his district would have been 
assured of reelection for many years to come, had his splen- 
did career not been cut short by his sudden death a year ago 
this past June. 

A Republican, Congressman Anprew pursued the inde- 
pendent course of true statesmen, battling for what he was 
convinced was right and against what he deemed was not, 
never permitting his conscience to become subservient to 
political influences. Because of his first-hand knowledge of 
the World War, he was a champion for legislation to meet 
the problems growing out of that seige and for the relief of 
veterans. His economic training prevented him consistently 
from supporting any proposals for the use of Federal money 
to meet the running expenses of private business, whether 
farming in the West or shipping in the East, and as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, he fought at 
all times for the maintenance of an adequate Navy. 

The democratic manner and remarkable personality of 
Congressman ANDREW endeared him to all he served and 
everyone else who had the pleasure of making his ac- 
quaintance. 
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Inasmuch as I was one of those who enjoyed his fine The national soil-conservation law has been most helpful to 


friendship, I am moved to pay this humble tribute to the 
man whose seat in Washington it is now my privilege and 
honor to occupy. 


Agricultural Conditions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, 
AUGUST 12, 1937 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday, August 12, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] delivered over the 
radio a very interesting and able speech. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


In 1932 the American farmers saw their total cash income for 
all farm products drop to something over $4,000,000,000. By 1936, 
due to the great national program planned and carried out by 
President Roosevelt and his administration the American farmers 
received over $8,000,000,000 cash income. The farmers’ 1936 income 
was 85 percent more than their 1932 income. During the first half 
of 1937 the farmers’ cash income was 16 percent more than it was 
for the first half of 1936. 

Information gathered by the Department of Agriculture shows 
that the purchasing power of the farmers’ cash income was 60 
percent greater in 1936 than it had been in 1932. This is true, 
although the prices farmers paid in 1936 for the things they needed 
had advanced 16 percent above the prices they had paid in 1932. 
The farmers’ income, however, had moved forward and upward so 
much more rapidly than had the prices of the things he bought 
that he was thus able to buy 60 percent more goods with his 
income in 1936 than he had been in 1932, This brought the 
farmers of America still closer to the parity goal which was the aim 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

This increased income of the American farmer was felt in every 

of our economic system. The purchase of more manufactured 
goods by the farmers speeded up production in the factories; 
increased the deposits in banks; saved thousands of merchants 
from bankruptcy; filled the freight cars of the railroads with needed 
goods and commodities instead of with jobless men; and contrib- 
uted largely to the general upsurge of business throughout the 
Nation. 

Millions of Americans were given a visible demonstration of the 
fact that widespread impoverishment of farmers can paralyze the 
wheels of industry, stop the smoke of factories, close the doors of 
banks, shake the very foundations of life-insurance companies, 
and cause values of every type and kind of property to disappear 
even though the farmers and the business units may be separated 
by thousands of miles. Our people now know that agriculture, 
the great basic industry supplying the raw products to feed and 
clothe the people of America, is a vital part of our national eco- 
nomic system. They now know that the economic destiny of the 
cotton farmer of the South and of the wheat and corn farmer of 
the West is linked with the economic destiny of the men and 
women who work in industry and business throtghout the entire 
48 States of this Union. Fifteen million industrial workers with 
no jobs and no income at all, and millions of farmers selling their 
products at starvation prices, gave a graphic picture of what hap- 
pened to American business when American farmers and American 
workers, who are also the chief American consumers and American 
purchasers, are left with no incomes at all or with incomes £0 
low that they cannot buy the products of farm and factory. 


Americans now know that these are national problems of our. 


business economy. Most Americans now believe that these na- 
tional economic problems can only be solved by the application of 
national remedies. 

At this very time the cotton farmers of the South and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers of the West are harassed and 
troubled by fear of falling cotton prices and slumping prices of 
certain other farm products The prediction of a fifteen million 
and a half bale cotton crop stands as a threat against cotton 
prices. A similar anxiety is felt in connection with other farm 
products of the West. 


the American farmer. It has not been possible, however, under 
this law, to solve the problem of unusable and unsalable farm 
surpluses, That problem still remains to vex and trouble the 
farmer and to challenge the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. That it is a national problem, there are now few to deny. 
That the problem threatens our march on the way to returning 
national prosperity i£ clearly evidenced. Whatever may be the 
personal belief of any individual as to the proper legislative 
method of meeting the problem of bumper crops beyond the 
needs or the purchasing ability of consumers, we cannot contem- 
plate a return to conditions that produced the disastrous farm 
prices of 1932, without dread as to the consequences of the eco- 
nomic disturbances that would result. 

It is for that reason that President Roosevelt has been urging 
that consideration be given to farm legislation to deal with pos- 
sible unusable and unsalable farm surpluses, and that many of 
us have been insisting that legislation must be enacted at the 
earliest moment consistent with the careful preparation of a law. 
Long before the prophecy of a fifteen and a half million bale 
cotton crop, President Roosevelt was that Congress 
should give consideration to farm legislation in obedience to the 
philosophy that “a leaky roof should be repaired before the rains 
arrive.” Many of us have joined him in this effort. 

The production of crops far beyond the economic capacity of 
the markets to absorb them is a waste of precious material and 
human resources. Such excessive production does not make for 
an economy of abundance, but, on the contrary, such excessive 
production reduces the purchasing power of the farmers to buy 
the products of industry and ultimately brings economic disaster 
to all. We have come to learn that in twentieth-century America 
we suffer primarily not from a scarcity of goods, not from a scar- 
city of labor, but a scarcity of purchasing power. The American 
farmer stands ready to produce all the farm products which our 
markets can economically absorb, but common-sense economy and 
prudent husbandry both caution the American farmer from pro- 
ducing more farm products than our markets can over a period of 
years economically absorb. 

The problem of a fair income for American farmers is not 
limited, however, to a consideration of wheat, cotton, and corn, 
There are millions of farmers whose incomes depend entirely upon 
other necessities of life. It is necessary that this fact be borne 
in mind by all who consider the enactment of proper farm legis- 
lation. The passage of a farm law cannot be considered wholly 
on a one-crop or a sectional basis. There is an economic sympathy 
of interest between the farmers who grow the cotton in the South 
and the farmers who grow the wheat, corn, oats, livestock, and 
other commodities in the West. However, it is unfortunate, but 
true, that the enemies of any farm legislation to protect the 
farmer can frequently succeed in dividing the agricultural forces. 
The necessity for an adequate farm income is not limited to any 
one group of American farmers. It is not only just and right 
but it is an economic necessity that all farmers should be pro- 
tected from the economic necessity of disposing of their crops 
below their fair values. 

The farmer cannot fix his prices. The individual farmer can by 
no action of his own determine the price he will receive for his 
products. The manufacturer adjusts his production to the im- 
mediate demand. When his market is flooded he simply suspends 
work, ceases to pay wages to his employees, and awaits a time for 
further production until he can sell his goods. The farmer, how- 
ever, must sow and work and harvest without a knowledge of what 
price his products will bring when they reach the market. It has 
been too frequently true that prices are manipulated to his dis- 
advantage. Helpless to protect himself from the disastrous results 
of flooded markets, and too frequently finding it necessary to sell 
his cotton, corn, or other products as soon as he gets them ready 
for market, he must dispose of it for the price he can obtain at 
the moment. This illustrates the necessity for cooperative effort 
on the part of the farmer, but even with all the cooperation which 
it has yet been possible to obtain he yet finds himself a helpless 
victim of market conditions over which he cannot individually 
exert the slightest control. 

Thus after a long period of years filled with discussions and 
proposals the United States Congress at last reached the conclusion 
that this problem affecting national welfare must be met by na- 
tional legislation. While the operations of the Triple A, like the 
operations of any other vast program intended to benefit the people, 
were not always perfect in administration, the beneficial results 
from that law cannot be questioned by any fair observer. The re- 
sults to the American farmer I gave in the beginning of these 
remarks. Hundreds of thousands of farm homes have been saved 
and millions of farmers and their families have been lifted from 
their abject despair of 1932 until today they find themselves with 
incomes practically doubled and with a chance to have those com- 
forts that the work of every farmer entitles him to receive. 

It is my belief that the farmers of America, having realized 
their own helplessness to protect themselves from the uncer- 
tainties and the disasters of a widely fluctuating market, and 
having realized that their Government can save them if it will— 
that these farmers will not tolerate any long delay which would 
precipitate a repetition of their previous sad experiences. 

Realizing that there is a community of interests among the 
farmers throughout the entire 48 States, it is to be hoped that 
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they will not fafl to cooperate to provide justice for themselves. 
Realizing further that the farmers themselves, and the workers 
throughout this Nation, supply most of the consumers, and that 
their income will necessarily determine the prices that can be 
paid for farm products, it is my belief that the efforts of those 
who control price-fixing monopolies to drive a wedge between 
workers and farmers, will prove unavailing. Underpaid and un- 
employed workers and farmers cannot give a fair price for the 
products of farm or factory. 

Before this present Congress adjourns, tt is my own sincere 
hope that the proper legislative action may be taken to prevent 
a further disastrous slump in the prices of cotton, oats, and any 
other farm products. We should meet this situation. It is not 
sufficient to say merely that the Government advance the money 
at this particular time to stop the falling of prices, but we 
should also provide for the enactment of necessary farm legis- 
lation to give long-time security to the American farmers. I 
stand ready, and I believe the majority of tatives in the 
House and in the Senate standy ready, to remain in Washington 
until a plan and program has been adopted that will carry the 
message to the farmers of this land that their Government will 
stand between them and those gloomy days of 1932, when cotton, 
wheat, corn, and other farm products frequently did not even 
bring a sufficient price to pay the interest on the farmer’s mort- 
gage. That your Representatives in Washington may carry out 
this program is my earnest hope. 


Change of Attitude of Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 1937 


EDITORIAL ENTITLED “THE COURT SEES A NEW LIGHT”, IN 
THE NEW REPUBLIC, AUGUST 4, 1937 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article from the New 
Republic of August 4, 1937, entitled “The Court Sees a New 


Light.” 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New Republic, Aug. 4, 1937] 


American constitutional law has first and last undergone a num- 
per of revolutions, but none so radical, so swift, so al 


of the Court has altered vastly in a 12 * 5 
following the slaughter of the A. A. A. and the little N. I. R. A”, 


his American 
tute address, “I have to announce that the Supreme Court still 
functions”, and at about the same time six of 
joined in the case of Jones v. The S. E. C. in an opinion which 
an all-time high for judicial arrogance. 
sense and good taste would not today be repeated. 

The Court first gave arresting notice of its change of 
when, on March 29, it sustained a minimum-wage statute 
State of Washington and at the same time explicitly overruled its 
decision of 1923 in Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital, which it had 
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In the Chief Justice’s 
words, “Liberty in each of its phases has its history and connota- 
tion. But the liberty safeguarded is liberty in a social organization 
which requires the protection of law against the evils which 
menace the health, safety, morals, and welfare of the people.” In 
the face of these words it becomes impossible to contend that 
difference in sex sets up an absolute barrier to governmental regu- 
lation of wages. 

A fortnight later the new Court, again 
Justice, sustained the 


accept the 
first with the 
process” aspect . 
right of employees to self- organization and to select representatives 
of their own choosing for collective or other mutual pro- 


tection without restraint or coercion by their employer” as “a fun- 
damental right”, interference with which “is a proper subject for 


condemnation by competent legislative authority.” The Chief 
Justice then continues: 
“Long ago we stated the reason for labor tions. We said 


that they were organized out of the necessities of the situation; that 
a single employee was helpless in dealing with an employer; that he 
was dependent on his daily wage for the maintenance of 
himself and family; and that if the employer refused to pay him 
the wages that he thought fair he was nevertheless unable to leave 
the employ and resist arbitrary and unfair treatment; that union 
was essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on an equality 
with their employers.” 

Thus “liberty” is recognized as something that may be infringed 
by other forces as well as by those of government; indeed, some- 
thing that may require the positive intervention of government 
against those other forces. This recognition marks a development 
of profound significance in our constitutional history. 

But the principal difficulty of these cases arose from the conten- 
tion of the defendant companies that Congress could not without 
unconstitutionally invading the reserved powers of the States gov- 
ern the relationship between industrial employers and employees. 
So, indeed, it had been asserted by the Court itself less than a year 
previous in the Carter case, in which the Guffey Coal Conservation 
Act was set aside, Said Mr. Justice Sutherland on that occasion: 

Much stress is put upon the evils which come from the struggle 
between employers and employees over the matter of wages, work- 
ing conditions, the right of collective „etc., and the 
resulting strikes, curtailment, and irregularity of production and 
effect on prices; and it is insisted that interstate commerce is greatly 
affected thereby. But, in addition to what has just been said, the 
conclusive answer is that the evils are all local evils over which the 
Federal Government has no legislative control. The relation of 
employer and employee is a local relation. At common law it is one 
of the domestic relations. The wages are paid for the doing of local 
work. Working conditions are obviously local conditions. The 
employees are not engaged in or about commerce but exclusively in 
producing a commodity. And the controversies and evils, which it 
is the object of the act to regulate and minimize, are local contro- 
versies and evils affecting local work undertaken to accomplish that 
local result. Such effect as they may have upon commerce, how- 
ever extensive it may be, is secondary and indirect. An increase in 
the greatness of the effect adds to its importance. It does not alter 
its character.” 

Furthermore, it is at least highly probable that in speaking 
thus Mr. Justice Sutherland voiced what was the opinion of 
the entire Court at that date. Otherwise the effort of Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, speaking also for Justices Brandeis and Stone, to sepa- 
rate the price-fixing provisions of the Guffey Act from the hours- 
and-wages provisions would appear to have been gratuitous; 
while the Chief Justice’s words, in his separate opinion, would 
be meaningless: “If the people desire to give Congress the power 
to regulate industries within the States and the relation of em- 
ployers and in those industries, they are at liberty 
to declare their will in the appropriate manner, but it is not 
for the Court to amend the Constitution by judicial decision.” 

Fortunately the Chief Justice was mistaken. If it was a part 
of the Constitution on May 18, 1936, that Congress could not 
regulate the employer-employee relation in industry, then the 
Constitution was in that respect amended by the Court on April 
12 last. Setting out from Mr. Chief Justice Taft’s dictum in 
Stafford against Wallace, decided in 1922, that “Whatever amounts 
to more or less constant practice, and threatens to obstruct or 
unduly to burden the freedom of interstate commerce, is within 
the regulatory power of Congress under the commerce clause, and 
it is primarily for Congress to consider and decide the fact of 
the danger and meet it”, the Court rejects the contention that 
the power thus has reference only to the protection 
of the instruments of interstate commerce, “The agency”, says 
the Chief Justice, “is not superior to the commerce which uses 
. © * The close and intimate effect which brings the 
subject within the reach of Federal power may be due to activities 
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in relation to productive industry, although this industry, when 
separately viewed, is local.” Nor will it do to say that such 
effect is “indirect.” Considering defendant’s “far-flung activi- 
tles“, the effect of strife between it and its employees “would 
be immediate, and it might be catastrophic. We are asked to 
shut our eyes to the plainest facts of our national life and to 
deal with the question of direct and indirect effects in an intel- 
lectual vacuum. * * * 

“When industries organize themselves on a national scale, mak- 
ing their relation to interstate commerce the dominant factor in 
their activities, how can it be maintained that their industrial- 
labor relations constitute a forbidden field into which Congress 
may not enter when it is necessary to protect interstate com- 
merce from the paralyzing consequences of industrial war? We 
have often said that interstate commerce itself is a practical con- 
ception. It is equally true that interferences with that com- 
merce must be appraised by a judgment that does not ignore 
actual experience.” 

So the test of formula by which the Guffey Act was set aside, 
a formula derived from the old Sugar Trust case of 1895, of evil 
memory, is replaced by one of fact, and this is speedily shown 
to be an extremely flexible test. In the Jones-Laughlin case, 
from the opinion in which the above quotations are taken, the 
defendant company was the fourth largest producer of steel in 
the United States, embracing 19 subsidiaries, owning and oper- 
ating ore, coal, and limestone properties, steamship lines, rail- 
roads, and manufactories scattered among several States, and 
employing more than half a million men, But the results 
reached by the Court in applying the Wagner Act to this im- 
mense enterprise were held equally applicable to a manufacturer 
of trailers located in Detroit but selling more than 80 percent 
of his products in other States, and to a manufacturer of cloth- 
ing located in Richmond, Va., but selling more than 82 percent 
of his product in other States. 

Let the employees of a concern, a considerable proportion of 
whose trade and activities extend beyond State lines, be ready 
and willing to strike resolutely for their “fundamental rights”, 
and Congress can govern the employer-employee relation of such 
a concern with the purpose and effect of backing up such “funda- 
mental rights“ —that is the new constitutional law yielded by 
the Wagner Act cases, although not all of it, For by the same 
token Congress should have power also to protect the “funda- 
mental rights” of employers against interruptions that would 
affect interstate commerce detrimentally. Undoubtedly the pro- 
tective power of Congress over interstate commerce extends to 
the employer goose as well as to the employee gander, 

Of less interest historically, although certainly not practically, 
were the brace of cases in which the new Court sustained, on 
May 24, the Social Security Act of 1935 as to its substantive pro- 
visions, and the companion case in which the Unemployment 
Compensation Act of Alabama was upheld. Salient features of 
Mr. Justice Cardozo's opinion for the Court in the former were 
emphasis on the lessons of the * of 1929 and of ex- 
perience with unemployment and old-age relief since then, and 
the notice taken of the inability of the States to deal tely 
with the problem of social security, both because of the national 
scope of the problem and because States compete with one an- 
other to attract investors. 

Proceeding from this dual basis, the Court upholds the power 
of the National Government to tax employers on their employ- 
ment rolls, oye a tax peng e as 8 5 also its 
power to spend money support unemployment insurance 
and to provide old-age pensions, expenditures of such nature 
being for “the general welfare of the United States” within the 
sense of the taxing clause of the Constitution; also its power 
to cooperate with the States in a joint program of unemployment 
relief and old-age security, and to that end to offer financial in- 
ducements to the States to cooperate in such a program. 

To the claim that the State of Alabama had been “coerced” by the 
provision in the act of Congress which accords a 90-percent credit 
against the Federal tax to employers contributing under a satisfac- 
tory State law to unemployment compensation, Mr. Justice Cardozo 
answered: “From all that appears she is satisfied with her choice, 
and would be sorely disappointed if it were now to be annulled. 
* * © The petitioners’ contention * * * confuses motive with 
coercion. * * * But to hold that motive or temptation is equiva- 
lent to coercion is to plunge the law in endless difficulties.” That 
is to say, there is no constitutional reason why the National Gov- 
ernment should not supply motives for action by a State. Nor were 
the terms which Congress had stipulated for a satisfactory State 
unemployment act an intrusion upon State power, inasmuch as they 
were designed to protect the National Treasury and were related to 
activities fairly within the scope of national fiscal and pol- 
icy—a test, it may be remarked in passing, which would have saved 
the A. A. A. 

And Mr. Justice Stone is similarly dexterous in meeting objections 
to the Alabama Unemployment Compensation Act. Answering the 
complaint that the tax levied by the act yielded no benefits to those 
who paid it, he says: “The only benefit to which the taxpayer is 
constitutionally entitled is that derived from his enjoyment of the 
privilege of living in a civilized society, established and safeguarded 
by the devotion of taxes to a public purpose.” And answering the 
objection that the act involved an unconstitutional abdication of 

by Alabama to the National Government, he says: 

“The United States and the State of Alabama are not alien gov- 
ernments. They coexist within the same territory. Unemployment 
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within it is their common concern. Together the two statutes now 
before us embody a cooperative legislative effort by State and Na- 
tional Governments for carrying out a public purpose common to 
both which neither could fully achieve without the cooperation of 
the other. The Constitution does not prohibit such cooperation.” 

Thus while the keynote of the Wagner Act cases is increased 
power for the National Government over industry and the em- 
ployer-employee relation therein, that of the Social Security Act 
cases is National and State cooperation in the field of social insur- 
ance. Together these decisions spell a new, a revitalized Federal 
system. To be sure, many questions still remain unanswered—very 
important questions of statutory interpretation as regards the 
Wagner Act, several minor questions of constitutionality as regards 
the Social Security Act. But guaranteed the continuance of the 
mood which finds expression in the opinions here reviewed, these 
ee too, should find solution satisfactory to the administra- 

on. 

The question arises, of course, whether the Court's remarkable 
reversal in attitude, just recorded, is to be set down to the credit 
of the President’s Court proposal. To some extent, perhaps, but 
certainly not altogether. The lesson of the November election 
could have been lost only on members of the bench with a Mes- 
sianic complex of some sort; and the C. I. O. sit-down strikes 
must also have had a profound effect in the demonstration which 
they afforded that the country is not to be governed by the sim- 
ple expedient of tossing acts of Congress out of the window. 

On the other hand, the confirmation which these decisions lend 
to the major premise of the President’s argument for his pro- 
posal, of the essentially political nature of the Court's function 
today in the constitutional field, is impressive. Nor is the conten- 
tion which is now forthcoming from certain opponents of the 
idea of reconstituting the Court entirely conclusive. Why, they 
ask, in effect, follow up a successful shotgun wedding by shooting 
the bridegroom? Why, indeed; but what of taking precautions to 
make it reasonably probable that the bridegroom will now turn 
to and support the family? 

Epwarp S. Corwin. 


Reorganization of Government Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS ON HON. PATRICK J. BOLAND, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, FEBRUARY 18, 1937 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
delivered by Hon. Patrick J. Botanp, of Pennsylvania, made 
over a National Broadcasting Co. network Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1937: 


The Government of the United States is the largest enterprise 
in this country and the conduct of its affairs is the most important 
matter before the American people today. What it does, and how 
it does it, is your concern and mine and, in the time allotted to 
me tonight, I shall discuss the business of running the United 
States and its reorganization as proposed by the President. 

The Constitution decrees that Congress shall enact laws, but 
the mere enactment is not enough. Laws require administra- 
tion and enforcement, so the framers cf the Constitution pro- 
vided for a Chief Executive of the Nation—the President of the 
United States—who, as the possessor of broad constitutional 
powers, and other statutory and attributes, has become 
the administrator of our form of government and is the one— 
and the only one—charged by the Constitution with the admin- 
istration of Federal laws and the operation of the Federal 
Government. 

What a long way the duties of the President and of the Amer- 
ican Government have traveled since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. Picture Washington, our capital—1,800—a small village 
on the banks of the Potomac, more famed as a trading center 
for the neighboring farmers than it was as the headquarters of a 
new nation. Picture the days when there were only four Cabinet 
officers, the Secretaries of State, Treasury, and War, and the 
Attorney General. The duties of government were few, the num- 
ber of people comprising the administrative branch of that gov- 
ernment numbered less than a thousand. The population of the 
entire country was only 4,000,000, The problem and the rela- 
tionship of the government to the people were simple. But then 


the Nation began to grow, and with the momentum of an ava- 
lanche rushing down the side of a mountain, industrialism, em- 
pire building, and the American spirit of expansion, step by step, 
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developed the vast, far-reaching glorious Nation that we know 
today. And to me it is material to inquire, Has the American 
Government and the conduct of its affairs kept pace with its 
growth in population and wealth? 

Naturally, as the population, business life, and territorial limits 
of this Nation expanded, the governmental duties likewise in- 
creased. With these duties, new agencies, bureaus, and cabinet 
departments were created until today we find that here in Wash- 
ington is a Government, lacking in coordination, overlapping, and 
composed of small independent bureaus. This condition—never 
intentional—has been the result of a long development and ex- 
pansion of the duties of Uncle Sam. For 50 years after George 
Washington there were only six departments, then came the In- 
terior Department in 1849, Agriculture in 1889, Commerce and 
Labor in 1903. In addition, after the Civil War, agencies and 
commissions began to arise, all under different presidents and 
for various reasons. The assassination of President Garfield by a 
disappointed job seeker brought the spoils system into disrepute 
and the result was the creation of the Civil Service Commission. 
The public nature of various industries caused in rapid succession 
the creation of separate independent agencies regulating rail- 
roads, telephone, telegraph, radio, power, stock exchange, stock- 
yards, food producers, and whisky manufacturers. 

The multiplicity of arms in our present governmental anatomy 
makes it impossible for one hand to know what the others are 
doing. As a result it has often been the case for two or three 
different agencies to conduct identical investigations, perform 
similar functions, and use two or three times the amount of 
money required to achieve the ends sought to be attained. Con- 
solidation will certainly reduce such waste and duplication to an 
appreciable minimum. 

Probably the most controversial problem to be faced in the 
whole program of reorganization is the one ing such bodies 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission, and Securities and 
Exchange Commission. These agencies are often referred to as 
the fourth branch of our National Government, since to a certain 
degree their functions are legislative, administrative, and judicial. 
Each one was established to administer a different type of highly 
specialized and technical legislation. Yet the enforcement of such 
laws in our present system is divided. Criminal tions are 
handled by the Department of Justice and the civil enforcement 
by the respective commissions. The result is that a person in- 
volved in a technical violation of one of these statutes in many 
instances has no way of knowing just what agency or department 
is handling his case at any given time. Furthermore, it funda- 
mentally smacks of inefficiency due to the necessity of maintain- 
ing a separate staff of specialists in the Department of Justice for 
each one of such laws when the commissions themselves are fully 
competent to handle the criminal as well as the civil phases of 
such enforcement. Should it be deemed appropriate, however, to 
consolidate all of these various law-enforcement agencies under 
‘one department in order to remove the existing flaws, I feel safe 
in saying that some provision should and will be made to preserve 
the independence of their semijudicial and semilegislative deter- 
minations. 

It is very likely that some method will also be discovered to 
place all Government credit agencies such as Federal Housing, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation under one department. This step would clearly 
simplify the process of negotiating Government loans. It would 
then be no longer to send applications and requests for 
information to four or five places before locating the appropriate 
bureau. 

And, what is more important, by centralizing the credit agencies 
of the Government the responsibility for all Government loans 
could be more easily identified and ascertained. 

If you walked into your bank you would not be shunted from 
department to department, or sent to a branch two blocks away. 
No, the banks activities are consolidated, and to me a suggestion 
that the Government's lending activities be likewise consolidated 
is not politics or dictatorial, but good business and common sense. 

Imagine a letter being forwarded by you or your next door 
neighbor inquiring as to whether or not the Government would 
grant a seed loan and that letter passing through four or five or 
six bureaus or agencies before it reaches the one most fitted to 
handle your particular case. Such a situation like that occurs 
every day in Washington, not once or twice, but hundreds and 
hundreds of times. As a result, an answer to your letter is de- 
layed and time and money are wasted in the handling of it. 

As I stated at the outset of my talk this evening, the conduct 
of the American Government is your business and you, as Ameri- 
can citizens, are entitled to efficient and capable administration 
of that business, but, in all fairness, remember it is a big busi- 
ness 700,000 employees—branches and agents all over the face 
of the earth. Why, the Treasury Department alone cashes over 
500.000 checks every day. 

The duplication, overlapping, and inefficient management in 
administration of government in the United States has been 
recognized for more than 20 years. A few attempts, mostly 
nonpartisan, have been made to correct it. Some minor changes 
have been effected, but no real headway has been made. 

Now, however, the time has arrived for honest, sincere reorganiz- 
ation. Realizing this, the President, with courage so typical 
and with his usual consideration of the interests of the American 
people, in a message to Congress, recommended the drastic 
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reorganization of the governmental machinery. The report of an 

committee, appointed by the President, suggests a com- 
plete overhauling by the consolidation of 100 Federal executive 
agencies into 12 departments with a Cabinet officer in charge of 
each. This plan would continue the present Cabinet departments 
of the Government and create two additional departments, 
namely, the Department of Public Works and the Department 
of.Social Welfare. The recent relief work in the Ohio Valley 
floods is indicative of what good can be done by centralizing all 
relief agencies. 

In short, the simplification of governmental functions results 
in savings in money, savings in time, and savings in energy. 
The extent of this reorganization and the soundness of the sug- 
gestions show that the President wants to give you the best ad- 
ministration of your governmental affairs in a coordinate and 
efficient manner. He desires that waste be climinated, that gov- 
ernment cost less; he envisions a smooth functioning govern- 
mental organization operating under and reporting to the Presi- 
dent, who, under the Constitution, is the only one charged with 
the administration of governmental affairs. Yes; the President, 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, is supporting this proposed reorganization, 
but there are many obstacles and impediments to its successful 
enactment. We, as Members of Congress, day after day, are met 
with declarations of small groups, entrenched minorities and sine- 
cures of this overlapping situation, who are jealous of and greedy 
for the continuance of various bureaus and agencies. Yes; agen- 
cies which neither report to the President nor the Congress, a sit- 
uation never contemplated by the Constitution; and these minor- 
ities even go so far as to call the President a dictator, when they 
themselves are clothed in dictatorial robes, 

Ladies and gentlemen, this Government can be likened to a 
great corporation with 130,000,000 stockholders. The President 
of that corporation has recommended that certain measures be 
adopted for the sake of economy and efficiency. He has sug- 
gested that certain loose ends in the man: mt be either 
tied together or eliminated entirely. The President and the Mem- 
bers of Congress meed your support. And I, as a Member of 
Congress, most earnestly and sincerely convey to you my convic- 
tion that the proposed reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government is both timely and necessary. I am 
sure that its adoption will give the American people a 1937 model 
of a real up-to-date government administration. 


Slum Clearance Housing Program Should be Un- 
dertaken by Existing Executive Department— 
Statistics Given for Low-Cost Projects Inaugu- 
rated by P. W. A. Housing Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER : 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, there is a close relationship 
between the type of work authorized by the terms of the 
Wagner slum-clearance bill and the work in public housing 
and slum clearance performed by the P. W. A. Housing Divi- 
sion of the Interior Department. 

The Senate has made it possible for the United States 
Housing Authority, created under the terms of the bill, to 
obtain the benefit of the valuable experience of the P. W. A. 
Housing Division, which has been engaged in a constructive 
low-cost housing program in 21 States, made possible by the 
extension of loans and grants to public bodies. 

In view of this action by the Senate and probable con- 
currence by the House it might be of interest to the mem- 
bership to look over the record. We know that the P. W. A. 
Housing Division has financed thousands of non-Federal 
public-works projects in a manner which has commanded 
our approval. Many of these projects consist of low-cost 
housing developments similar in character to those to be 
undertaken under the Wagner bill. It seems logical to 
believe, therefore, that in the interest of efficiency, if for 
no other reason, this new program should be undertaken by 
the same executive department. The Department of In- 
terior which has jurisdiction over the P. W. A. Housing 
Division has had more experience in low-rent housing 
than any other department of the Government and inclu- 
sion of the new housing authority in that Department would 
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result in a saving of time and money which would otherwise 
be consumed in setting up a new agency and launching a 
new program. 

Throughout the housing-bill debate on the Senate floor 
figures were used which intended to show the cost of 
P. W. A. Housing Division slum-clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing projects, as compared with other projects financed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and so forth. The source of the in- 
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formation for the figures used is unknown, but obviously 
it is unreliable. I desire to take this opportunity to present 
accurate facts and figures, which were furnished me upon 
request by the Housing Division of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, concerning projects under 
construction by that agency. 

The following table shows the actual figures for all the 
projects either completed or in process of construction as 
of July 31, 1937: 


Complete list and status of projects now under construction by Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing Division 


Type ten- 
Location and name ‘ancy 
R Te Atlanta, Ga.: 
Techwood Homes . White. 
c 
Aints Ga.: University oe 
atlantic W J.: Stanley do 
Le brie Smith- do 
See White 
. Buffalo, N. Y.: Kenfield 8 
3 1 
ee 
— CEATA 
Colored 
8 
— eal: Mas 353 
Julie ©: Lathrop Homes do 
Trumbull Park Homes.. . do 
g Not de- 
termined. 
Cedar-Central” Apart- | Predomi- 
ments. nantly 


re 
22E SEs SB ss 


H-S101..--..... 


H-2001 White and 

colored. 
H-3001- C White 
H-3600-C-A__. Nativa 
H-8600-8 -A 


Esti- 
mated | Con- 
or ac- i 
1 Units 
ent per (per- 
room | cent) 
per 
month 
15.52 100 601 
. 17.73 A 102 
16.11 i 568 
18.51 100 Jan. 28, 1937 277 
5. 96) 61 Nov. 19, 1937 
6. 68) Nov. 1,1937 |_....... 
5.98 96| Sept. 19, 1887 
7.1 94) Sept. 1. 1837 
6. 58] Nov. 1, 1937 
Tune 10, 1937 10 
i | ce Paai 6 
7. 48| Feb. 2, 1938 
7. 94) Aug. 30,1937 
6. Jan. 1, 1088 
5. 75 Oct. 1, 1887. 
7. Jan. 3, 1888. 
13.71 1000 Mar. 15, 1987 
14, 100 July 15,187 
5.53 95| Nov. 5, 1087 
iea me aae a 
16. Sept. 4,1887 
5. Aug. 8, 1938 = 
6. 1| Sept. 7, 1938 |......—— 
6. 74| Sept. 15,1087 
6. 09) 1| June 17. 1938 
14.92 98) Oct. 15, 1937 
14.24 100] Apr. 20, 1937 129 
5. 1| Sept. 9. 1088 = 
82730 Sept. 18, 1987 
6.75 Rds! APRS) ae 
6. 15 Nov. 15, 1887 
8. 80 Nov. 1. 1037 5 
6. 51 Dec. 1, 1987 
6. 93 Nov. 1. 1887 — 
14.99) 100| Nov. 30, 1936 232 
15.38 100 July 27, 1937 391 
7.09 Aug. 2. 1888 
15. 100| Oct. 2. 1936 50 
13.97 100| Nov. 10, 1936 106 
6. Dec. 1, 1087 
5. Apr. 7, 1088 
7. Sept. 15, 1937 
17. Aug. 16, 1937. 
18. Aug. 20, 1987. 
8. Nov. 17, 1987 
7. 0 Nov. 6, 1087 
1.90 Aug. 1. 1937 
2 100| Feb. 19, 1937 
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Complete list and status of projects now under construction by esi: 1 Administration of Public Works, Housing Division 
Continu 


Project no. Location and name 
H-5801......--- ee N. V.: Schon- | White 
H- 9601 eiae Conn.: Fairfield do 
H-2601. Toldo” Ohio: Brand Whit- Colored 
lock Homes. 
Virgin Islands: 
H-4900-C-B . .. Christiansted: Bassin | Native. 
Triangle, 
H-4900-F-A... Frederiksted: Marley do 
omes. 
H4900-5T-A.. St. Thomas: H. H. Berg - do- 


Homes. 
H-1706-A......| Washington, D. C.: Lang- | Colored. 


ston. 
H-9001_........ was Pa.: Highland do- 
omes. 
Total e 
Indicates amount is final. 3 Not assessed. 


As I understand it, there were nine projects actually occu- 
pied as of August 10 with three due to open on August 16. I 
am told that one will open later in the month, making a to- 
tal of 13 projects in operation as of August 30. 

Projects that have been opened were filled to capacity as 
rapidly as tenants could qualify under the provisions of 
the George-Healey Act. Long waiting lists are in existence 
of applicants waiting for vacancies. Rents are set and total 
costs are known accurately. The rents include sufficient re- 
turn to the Government on its 55 percent of the total cost 
plus interest, as fixed by the Administrator under the 
George-Healey Act; sufficient to pay all operating expenses, 
amortize all equipment, provide for all replacements, insure 
the entire property, or provide an amount for replacement 
in lieu of insurance; provides for all amounts necessary to 
operate the project on a thoroughly businesslike basis in 
accordance with the very best practices followed by the most 
conservative manager of private property. 

The seemingly low rents are obtained by building well, 
so that the property may be amortized over a long period, 
such as 60 years. Cheap construction cost in the beginning 
means high maintenance and operating cost, rapid depreci- 
ation, large amounts for replacement, short amortization, 
and a resulting high rent. It has been conclusively proven 
that low rents may be obtained only by the very best con- 
struction from a technical point of view and from installa- 
tion of only the best mechanical equipment and devices. To 


. ͤ —ꝛ-—T̃ E a ].. . % æͥüůw-—— ET NEAN 
. University Homes. 
ieee ee agar 5 8. Holmes Village. ORE 


allas, 

8 eee Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
TTT 

Milwaukee, TTT Fark 
. Ala 
-| New York, N. V. „FFF 
Oklahoma G8 D 
eee 


1 ———çj—ͤ——— —— 
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trea! Street Manor (white). 
— Cooper River Court (colored) 
Cedar-Central Apartments. 


Estimated 
or actual Units 
completion | leased 


June 10, 18383 
Sept. 1, 1887 
Dec. 1. 1887 


June 30,1887 
eee 
July 15, 1087 
51] Deo. 1. 1087 
76| Sept. 27, 1887 


— — . — 1 


—— 1 — 


Land dedicated. 


4 Average. 


attempt to build in northern cities at $1,000 per room and 

then amortize the project over a period of 60 years, that 

ne rents may result, is to perpetrate a fraud, as it cannot 
done. 

We have a low-cost housing project in my congressional 
district, in Buffalo, N. Y., and, while it has not been placed 
in operation as yet, applications from tenants are coming in 
so fast that it is difficult to handle them. When the an- 
nouncement was made that applications would be received 
for the Harlem project in New York City, the Housing 
Division office was flooded with 12,000 applications within 
10 days and no further applications could be accepted. 
There were only 574 apartments available. 

Of the 51 projects undertaken by the Housing Division, 
27 of them cleared away slums in spite of the fact that this 
agency of the Government had no authority to condemn 
land. 

Rentals have been announced to date in 19 of the projects. 
Pursuant to the George-Healey Act, which Congress enacted 
last June, these projects may be operated on the basis of 
a grant of 45 percent of the capital cost; that is, 45 percent 
of the cost of the project may be written off. The rents 
must be at least sufficient to amortize the remaining 55 
percent of the cost with interest at such rate as the Admin- 
istrator determines, as well as to pay the operating costs, 
depreciation, and other annual charges. The average rents 
per room per month in these projects are as follows: 


agner- 
Steg 
bill! 


$3. 683 


3.47 
3.62 
3.48 
3.42 
1,221 3.99 
1.205 3.00 
1, 508 437 
1,615 6.34 4.43 
1.131 4.92 3.85 
1, 301 121 2.98 
1, 066 4.50 3.35 
1, 197 6.38 3.54 
1,210 6.50 3.70 
872 3.97 2.59 
1, 877 7.10 5.20 
1, 563 5.38 3.97 
1, 601 5.82 4.33 
983 2.40 


25, 192 


1 Figured at 354 percent interest return to Government on loan ($700,000,000); (going rate 2.75 percent one-half of 1 percent required in Walsh amendment to Senate 
bill. Anman) subsidy contribution 854 percent. a tne 
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Estimated room cost 


Project no. and location 


$1,300 $1, 599 

360 1, 534 1, 670 

1,359 2, 088 

409 1, 656 1, 702 

* 1, 430 1,715 2,261 

+ 1.201 1. 534 1. 627 

é 1,383 1, 621 1, 806 

$ 1. 450 1. 659 1,701 

P Wann 0 1. 335 1. 015 2,120 
H-1003. Cleveland, Oho—— 1, 236 1,418 1,659 
H-1201. Detroit, Mich 1. 207 1, 588 2,093 
H-1205. Detroit, Mich 1,281 1, 532 1, 592 
H-301. Enid, Okla 1, 261 1, 695 1,878 
H-3801. Ev le, Ind 988 1,334 1, 632 
H-. Lackawanna, N. Y 1, 180 1,368 1, 435 
H-5103. Lexington, Ky.---- 1, 457 1,756 1,805 
H-2502. Louisville, Ky_..--.. 1,294 1,543 1, 626 
H-2503. Louisville, K 1, 422 1, 00 1,865 
H-3401. Memphis, Tenn 1,227 1, 466 1,712 
H-3403. Memphis, Tenn 1, 463 1. 727 2.051 
H-4201. Minneapolis, Minn 1,415 1,810 2, 150 
H-2101. Nashville, Tenn 1,397 1, 691 1,920 
H-2102, Nashville, Tenn 1,106 1,399 1, 526 
H-1301 „N. 1,492 1, 686 2,380 
x Nebr. 1. 249 1,480 1,691 
H-3001-C. Philadelphia, Pa 1. 608 1,951 2, 052 
A. Caguas, P. 643 647 647 

N 561 TA TA 

H-6801. Schenectady, N. Y--- 1, 300 1,781 2,026 
H-2601. Toledo, Ohio 1,474 1,749 2,132 
H-1706-A. W. 1,600 1.948 2, 041 
H-9001, Wayne, Ps. 1,480 1,774 2,060 
—— A SAE toss eee 834 


Room and unit cost, and rents as of Aug. 9, 1937 
ENTIRE PROGRAM 


$22, 457, 346. 00 
Total budgeted cost (51 projects) less land $109, 724, 914. 00 
Total number of units included in 51 projects, 


BT RY a TA een e AE A 21, 775 
Total number of rooms included in 51 projects, 

AURO TOST AAA. 288 55 
Average number of rooms per unit, 2 9, 1937.. 
Average cost per room (excluding land) $1, 437.78 75 
Average cost per room (including 3 $1, 732.01 


Average cost per unit (excluding land) $5, 039. 03 


Average cost per unit (including land) $6, 070.36 
COMPLETED PROJECTS * 

Number of projects on which rents have been 

fixed by Administrator as of Aug. 9, 1937. 19 
Average base rent per room per month for these 

ORO IOC es $5.32 
Average cost per room (excluding land) on the 

RUGS! 19  projenti a ee eee need $1, 290. 00 
Average cost per room (including land) on the 

r en a aw Bier $1, 477. 00 

verage cost per unit (excluding land) on the 

r 84. 520. 00 
Average cost per unit (including land) on the 

EDOTA 19: project aes $5, 175. 00 
Average rent per room ok month on the above 19 

projects if computed in Ff ewe with the 

proposed Wagner Housing bill $3. 81 


*Contains projects which are completed and occupied and 
projects which have been sufficiently completed so that rents 
have been fixed. 


Navy Shadow Boxing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the United States Navy com- 
mands the respect of the nations of the world. It is the first 
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line of our national defense. It should enlist the support of 
every American citizen who is interested in the welfare of 
the Nation. To merit such support the Navy should adopt 
policies and pursue programs by which the taxpayers of the 
country would be prompted to accept willingly the financial 
burden for its construction, maintenance, and operation. 
Evidence of waste and extravagance necessarily invite oppo- 
sition to this financial burden, the more so if suggestions 
to effect efficiencies and economies are met with gestures 
and shadow boxing, so palpably plain as to simulate the gro- 
tesqueness of a first-night amateur exhibition. The Navy 
has a duty to the taxpayers. That duty is to justify the ex- 
penditure of every dollar which it requests by appropriation 
from the Congress, Of necessity, this duty relates itself not 
only to the building of ships and the establishment of shore 
stations but much more so to the development and the main- 
tenance of an efficient, enthusiastic, and inspired body of 
officers and men. That which contributes to such develop- 
ment and maintenance is commendable. That which miti- 
gates or interferes with such development and maintenance 
should be rejected. 

In all walks of life the possibility of advancement is looked 
upon as an incentive for good work. The most humble office 
boy pictures himself some day in the President’s chair. 
American industrial life has been one continuing program of 
the realization of aspiring and ambitious young men who 
have been willing to pay the price for success. The same 
conditions apply in the Navy. The ensign, fresh from An- 
napolis, pictures himself in an admiral’s uniform, while many 
of the most humble seamen dream dreams and see visions 
as commissioned officers. All of these men have the hope 
of making a career. 

Graduation day at Annapolis is a festive occasion. It is 
a scene never to be forgotten. The climax of discarding 
the middies’ caps as they toss them into the air is thrilling. 
Each of these young men has a right to expect that his 
success is dependent upon but one thing—himself. 

The graduation-day address is always an important part 
of the exercise. It should be challenging and inspiring. The 
address this year represented careful thought and pains- 
taking effort. A considerable portion of the address was a 
defense of the system of promotion prevailing in the Navy, 
known as the selection system. The system was character- 
ized “as the best system we have yet devised. It is not in its 
final form.” Imperfections in the system were admitted. 
The inference was plain that legislation would be suggested 
by which the imperfections could be corrected. The message 
went out not only to the middies but to the men of all 
ranks in the Navy that the storm of protest which had been 
raised against the operation of the selection system would 
be answered in a forthright manner by an equitable, just, 
impartial, workable bill to correct the evils. H. R. 7809, 
introduced by Mr. Vinson (Georgia), is the answer of the 
Navy to the men of all ranks, active and retired, whose com- 
plaint could not go unheeded and whose protests could not 
go unanswered. It might well be called a plea of confession 
and avoidance. 

Before turning to an analysis of the bill itself it might be 
interesting to note the requirements which were held out in 
the graduation address this year as necessary for a successful 
career in the Navy. An examination of these qualifications 
is pertinent, because it has been repeatedly admitted that 
the present selection system is not intended as a means of 
charging inefficiencies or inabilities on the part of those men 
who have not been fortunate enough to be favored with pro- 
motion. On the other hand, it has been contended that the 
present selection system is a mathematical necessity and 
that many men—in fact, most of the men—who have not 
been promoted and have been passed over have the quali- 
fications for promotion were the needs of the establishment 
such or the rules regulating promotions of such kind as to 
permit their advancement. In view of the qualifications 
held out to the graduates this year, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that those who have these qualifications can look for- 
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ward to the Navy as a career. I submit that with the 
present selection system and the modified suggestions of 
H. R. 7809, attached thereto, there is no assurance such as 
was given in the graduation address that “some day you will 
command the fleet.’ There are approximately 12 qualifi- 
cations held out. They are: First, men who think; second, 
men who have courage; third, ability; fourth, willing; fifth, 
unafraid; sixth, men who can take blow for blow; seventh, 
men who find in honorable competition a stimulus and a 
challenge; eighth, men who are willing to keep their bodies 
fit; ninth, to arm their minds with knowledge; tenth, pursue 
their tasks with energy and decision; eleventh, meet their 
brother officers; and, twelfth, men with frankness, courage, 
and friendliness. 

I pose the question, before passing on, whether those 
men who have been passed over by selection boards under 
the present operation of the system have failed to meet 
these qualifications. The bill introduced by Mr. Vinson of 
Georgia, and known as H. R. 7809, is known as a bill to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Navy by creating a transferred 
Regulars list, amending the laws relating to retirement and 
promotion, and for other purposes. The bill is generally 
looked upon as the joint effort of the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and the Department and held out as an 
alleviation of the evils which admittedly exist under the 
present law. 

After a careful study I am convinced that the enactment 
of the bill would not promote the efficiency of the Navy but 
that it only would continue the waste of efficient manpower 
and constitute a further extravagant expenditure, neither 
of which can be justified. The far-reaching effects of the 
bill warrant a careful consideration and an analysis of its 
provisions. 

Section 1 cites this act as the Naval Personnel Act, 1937. 
To begin with, in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, we have had 
entirely too many naval personnel acts. Many of them have 
been the result of snap judgment. Many of them, I believe, 
have been ill-conceived. As a whole, they constitute a series 
of piecemeal bits of legislation by which an attempt is made 
to govern the tremendous problem of Navy personnel. What 
is needed is well-thought-out, fair, and impartial legislation 
to which there will be directed the deliberative judgment of 
those who can contribute to it and those who will spon- 
sor it. 

Instead of this hit-or-miss policy, this jigsaw-puzzle effort, 
this rather shot-in-the-dark method, there should be calm, 
careful, painstaking thought given to the whole personnel 
problem of the Navy. Just in passing, Mr. Speaker, may I 
make the pertinent observation that for some reason or 
other this latest device having to do with the life and death 
of the officers of the Navy exempts the Marine Corps and 
the Staff Corps of the Navy from its provisions? The reason 
for this exemption is unexplainable. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would bring into being what 
would be known as a transferred Regular list. This pro- 
posed list is one step removed from the present retired list. 
The proposition is to have a pausing place before actual 
retirement shall take place. There is little difference, except 
in name. The men who would be placed on the transferred 
Regulars’ list would be the very same men who are now 
placed on the retired list, either immediately or, after a lim- 
ited tenure, as additional numbers. 

Section 3 of the bill, in general, deals with the retirement 
of officers from this proposed transferred Regulars list to 
the retired list. A close study of this section shows that 
when an officer would pass from the active list to the trans- 
ferred Regulars’ list he would remain on such list for a short 
time and then go to the retired list. While on the trans- 
ferred Regulars’ list he might be employed on active duty, 
but so may a retired officer be employed on active duty under 
present law. 

When not employed on active duty the status of the trans- 
ferred Regulars list officers would be identical with that of a 
retired officer except as to pay. In one particular detail this 
section proposes to change the status of officers now on 
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active service—that of lieutenants who have been passed 
over. Under the existing law these nonselected officers re- 
main on the active list of the Navy until they have com- 
pleted 21 years’ commissioner service, whereas under the 


proposed law it is provided that they immediately be placed 


on the transferred Regulars list and remain there until the 
completion of 21 years commissioned service, part of which 
may be inactive service. Where is the liberalization in this 
feature? There is none. In fact, it extends the evils of 
selection one more step. The Navy Department at present 
employs but a handful of retired officers on active duty, and 
since officers on the transferred Regulars list would be retired 
officers in all but name, it is doubtful if more than a handful 
of the transferred Regulars list would be employed on active 
duty, particularly of a desirable and responsible nature, such 
as would be assigned to officers not affected by selection. 
There is not a line in the proposed bill that makes active- 
duty employment mandatory. To sum up this section, just 
where does it improve the existing situation? It certainly 
does not do it by merely changing the name retired to 
transferred Regulars. 

Section 4 defines certain terms used in the bill, sets out 
the periods of service at which time officers shall be consid- 
ered for promotion to the next higher rank, and definitely 
provides that officers twice considered and failing of selec- 
tion shall be eligible no longer for promotion on the active 
list but shall immediately be transferred to the transferred 
Regulars list, with the exception of junior grade lieutenants 
passed over twice, who shall be honorably discharged from 
the Navy with 2 years’ pay. It makes no material change 
in existing law for officers of the higher ranks. It does defi- 
nitely effect the status of lieutenants and lieutenants, junior 
grade. However, the glaring defects in the present system, 
which the new bill is intended to correct, are not remedied. 

Section 5 is of no particular interest and merely reaffirms 
existing law as to service in grade to be eligible for 
promotion. 

Mr. Speaker, I might well have characterized the first five 
sections as preambles or prologues to section 6, for in section 
6 we find most of the meat of the bill. Section 6 represents 
the plan which has been evolved by the best minds of the 
Navy Department to correct the admitted imperfections of 
the existing selection system. Mark you, the imperfections 
of the existing system have been admitted by the Navy itself, 
some Navy men having complained about the imperfections 
and others excusing it. Section 6, in brief, provides that 
officers who in the opinion of a selection board “are fitted to 
assume the duties of the next higher grade” but who by 
reason of lack of vacancy cannot be promoted and retained 
in active service shall be transferred to this newly created 
transferred Regulars list in the next higher grade. At once 
my mind goes back to the graduation address where the 
promise was held out that “some day you will command the 
fleet“, not by reason of lack of vacancies or the question of 
numbers or the opinion of a selection board. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, section 6 simply reaffirms the 
position of the Navy Department in the selection system as 
previously operated and which has caused such widespread 
complaint. It is the same principle as discharging a compe- 
tent Assistant Attorney General because there is no vacancy 
for him at the time as an Attorney General, the same prin- 
ciple as defrocking a minister of the Gospel because there is 
no vacancy for him at the time as a bishop, the same princi- 
ple as discharging a competent manager of a large organiza- 
tion because there is no vacancy for him at the time as 
president of the company. It simply means that numbers 
rather than efficiency should be the controlling factor. Will 
this new suggestion, I ask, Mr. Speaker, satisfy the com- 
plaints in the Navy itself? Will this suggestion in any way 
reestablish the morale which has been so seriously affected? 
Will this suggestion encourage the midshipmen to press for- 
ward in the hope that some day the admiral’s flag, which 
they now hold in their dreams, will be unfurled at a mast- 
head? Does the Navy as an entirety or even as a majority 
subscribe to this new system? Not if I can read the letters 
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that reach my desk from naval officers and their families; 
not if these letters mean what they say; not if the anony- 
mous telephone communications can be relied upon. Dis- 
Satisfaction is now expressed not only on the old selection 


system but on the grotesqueness of the effort, as it has been: 


to cure the evils. A salutary effect might re- 
sult if the long-concealed and carefully guarded findings of 
the General Board on this subject were made known. There 
is a lurking suspicion in the minds of many men, whether 
well founded or not, that the General Board’s report on the 
subject of the selection system, which has been withheld from 
publication, recommends a scrapping of the system. 

The system of training officers at great expense to the tax- 
payers until they are admittedly competent and then retiring 
them on a retirement pay while Annapolis continues to run 
at full strength is difficult to justify before the bar of public 
opinion. And the Navy needs favorable public opinion if it is 
to continue to receive the generous appropriations which have 
been made during the past few years for its construction, 
operation, and maintenance. The bar of public opinion asks 
the question, Why are efficient, competent officers discarded 
while in the prime of life? The bar of public opinion asks 
why large numbers should be admitted to Annapolis when the 
only excuse for their commissioning can be to take the place 
of officers involuntarily retired. The bar of public opinion 
asks why the Navy cannot estimate its officer needs or devise 
some method so as to make unnecessary the wholesale 
slaughter of highly trained, technically equipped, thoroughly 
specialized public defenders; but primarily, the bar of public 
opinion asks the question, Why jeopardize the morale of the 
Navy by persistently hanging on to a system of imperfec- 
tions? Mr. Speaker, the bar of public opinion knows that 
battles are won by men not by ships, and that men develop 
in courage, initiative, and daring where the urge and incen- 
tive of ability is dynamic. The deadening lethargy of even 
the suggested improved selection system is self-evident. 

A further study of the provisions of section 6, giving pos- 
sible advancement to the next higher grade of officers “fitted 
for promotion” discloses the fact that such officers nomi- 
nated for this advancement must take the same physical 
and professional examination as those “fitted officers” pro- 
moted on the active list. Then these officers may be em- 
ployed by the Navy Department. Shall we call this a 
condescension? Mark you, Mr. Speaker, there is no legal 
guaranty of employment of these officers on the transferred 
Regulars list, but their employment is made dependent upon 
the whim or favor or caprice of those in power at the time 
in the Naval Establishment. Is it probable that this spirit 
of dependence will appeal to a real fighting man? 

Section 7 of the proposed bill makes all original appoint- 
ments as commissioned officers, including chaplains, medical 
officers, supply officers, and marine officers revocable for 7 
years. It is the only provision in the entire bill which does 
not deal exclusively with line officers. If the power thus 
given to the Navy Department is sparingly and justly used to 
eliminate only those officers who early in their careers mani- 
festly show themselves unfitted for Navy careers there could 
be no legitimate opposition to it. Without any safeguard, 
however, in this section to protect the interests of young 
officers against the exercise of dictatorial power, attention 
should be directed to it so that it can be seriously considered. 
Personally, I doubt whether I could endorse this provision. 
It vests vast powers in the hands of a few. Would it not 
be more in keeping with the American way to provide that 
these young officers should have their day in court? I find 
it most difficult to subscribe to any proposal which makes the 
Navy Department judge and jury over an officer’s career 
and livelihood without any available appeal from possible 
prejudice or discrimination. 

Some observation should be made on the creation of the 
new status known as a transferred Regulars list. As I see 
it, its practical effect will be to promote some line officers 
one grade when they are placed on the retired list. Some- 
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one has said that this is a sop to quiet complaints, It 
could certainly be construed as a gesture on the part of the 
Department as an effort to increase by one grade the retired 
Pay of those involuntarily detached from the service, and 
by this method lessen the resentment of the officers affected. 
I do not say this is the purpose, but if it is it can hardly 
be called a very dignified effort. 

Section 8 provides for an increase in percentage of lieu- 
tenant commanders allowed from 15 to 18 percent and de- 
creases the total percentage of officers in the grades of lieu- 
tenants, junior grade, and ensign from 42 percent to 39 per- 
cent, In other words, it would allow more lieutenants to be 
selected for the grade of lieutenant commander by future 
selection boards. This a rather sorry admission on the 
part of the establishment that apparently competent naval 
officers have been passed over in the past. It is undoubtedly 
an effort to make the questioned necessity of selections in 
that particular grade more palatable to the Service. I ask 
the question, If this feature is to be adopted, should it not 
be made retroactive and a certain percentage from each 
group of officers previously passed over by each selection 
board be given a chance to be included with the increased 
percentage allowed? Many of these passed-over men are 
still in the Service. If it be just to have 3 percent more, 
why should not justice be done to those who have been 
passed over and bring them in? 

Section 9 reiterates that the provisions of this proposed 
bill shall not apply to officers of the Marine Corps, except 
as to the provisions contained in section 7, while section 10 
is the repealer section of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to give the bill impartial, 
thoughtful, deliberative study. I have tried to look at it in 
a light most favorable to the proponents. I approached it 
with the hope that I might support it. The promises which 
were held out that corrections would be made were, no doubt, 
the inducements which prompted many to approach it with 
anticipation. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to have to admit my 
disappointment. Probably the high hopes which I held for 
an honest, forthright endeavor makes my disappointment all 
the greater. Mr. Speaker, I have carefully studied this bill, 
section by section, in an effort to find wherein it would im- 
prove the existing selection system. I find nothing construc- 
tive in the bill. I am forced to admit that it appeals to me 
as an attempt on the part of the Navy Department to cover 
up by involved phraseology and the intricacies of procedure 
the defects and admitted shortcomings of the present system. 
I therefore must oppose the bill. I plead with the Naval 
Establishment for support of a resolution by which the oper- 
ation of the selection system will be held in abeyance until 
June 1938, in order that time may be available for a study of 
the entire personnel question. 

Mr. Speaker, this plea is not made for any whom I per- 
sonally represent, This plea is not made for selfish inter- 
ests. This plea to hold in abeyance is made on behalf of 
admittedly competent, capable, trained, and efficient officers 
of the United States Navy who have been dignified by grant- 
ing to them a commission, who have been honored by being 
called upon to render arduous, and at times hazardous, duty. 
This plea is made on behalf of those who cannot speak for 
themselves. This plea is made on behalf of those who 
entered the service, who dreamed dreams and saw visions 
of the day when they would go into a superior officer’s 
quarters as their own. This plea is made on behalf of men 
who hoped to give their lives in the service of their country, 
and who, through no fault of their own, are being denied 
this privilege. Again, I plead with the Navy for its endorse- 
ment and support of a measure which will hold back for 
the time being the injustices of selection-board activities. 
Let us courageously face this issue, freeze the selection sys- 
tem for a year, and resolutely set our faces toward meeting 
the problem by deliberative consideration during the coming 
session. 
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Mexico Versus Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. HIGGINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, exactly 2 years ago, I had 
the honor, as chairman of the voluntary committee whose 
object it was to secure recognition of fundamental human 
rights in Mexico, to wait upon the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, at the White 
House in Washington, together with.21 distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, representing both 
major political parties as well as every religious creed, with 
the purpose of submitting to the Chief Executive of our 
Nation a petition signed by 251 Members of the Congress of 
the United States. 

In the text of this petition, attention was called to the 
fact that there were 14 States in the Republic of Mexico 
where it was impossible for American citizens, resident in 
or traveling through Mexico, to participate in divine worship 
due to the fact that no minister of religion, be he Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew, was there permitted to exercise his sacred 
functions. The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, on this occasion issued a public state- 
ment to the press declaring his entire sympathy with the 
prime purposes of the work of this committee of the House 
of Representatives. The statement read by the chairman 
of the committee was received by the President with great 
cordiality. Indeed, it was the impression of the 22 Mem- 
bers of the House who were present at the White House, that 
effective means would speedily be taken to secure for Amer- 
ican citizens the right to worship God in Mexico according 
to the dictates of their individual consciences. 

SPEECHES OF THE PRESIDENT 

In the 2 years which have elapsed since this meeting at 
the White House, the Chief Executive has often enough, in 
his public addresses, paid due honor to the ideals of civic 
and religious liberty upon which this Republic is founded. 
As a rule, these utterances have been couched in general 
terms although numerous commentators have from time 
to time interpreted these speeches as a rebuke to the dic- 
tatorial spirit of general intolerance or irreligion which 
reigns in certain parts of the globe. As to an effective, 
practical, permanent remedy of the situation nearest to 
home, namely, within the Republic of Mexico, relatively 
little has been accomplished either to determine the facil- 
ities for divine worship which are available for American 
citizens throughout the length and breadth of Mexico nor 
with regard to the equally precious and important guaran- 
tees of human liberty for Mexican nationals themselves. 

SOME IMPROVEMENT IS NOTICEABLE 

I am not unaware, Mr. Speaker, that certain modifications 
in the application of the laws against religion have been 
effected within the last few months. Indeed, it is only a 
duty to call attention to the fact that the great American 
press services have lavished far more space and publicity 
upon these minor alleviations of suffering and altogether 
inconsiderable relaxations of fundamentally unjust legisla- 
tion than they ever employed in relating the truly news- 
worthy events which attended the persecution of Mormons, 
Mennonites, Jews, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Catholic 
Christians within the Republic of Mexico. Is it not an 
astonishing paradox, Mr. Speaker, that the international 
news correspondents neglect such glaring injustices that 
have been day after day perpetrated over a period of 20 
years in Mexico and then the moment that some trivial 
concessions are made to those who believe in the existence 
of God are quick to transmit this intelligence in the most 
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detailed form to the American public. Reading the out- 
standing metropolitan journals for the past 6 months, you 
would imagine that some tremendous transformation has 
been effected in the policy of President Lazaro Cardenas 
with reference to the noble ideal of religious freedom. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the first mitigation in 
the rigor of the anti-God legislation which is verifiable was 
brought about by no sudden conversion of heart on the part 
of President Cardenas or of his provincial governors, but by 
reason of the unconquerable faith and courage of the Mexi- 
can people themselves. What was it that touched the spark 
of a religious revival in Mexico and renewed the determina- 
tion of the Mexican people not to be deprived of the estima- 
ble blessing of their faith? ‘The answer, Mr. Speaker, is not 
far to seek. 

In the course of the last winter, a fervent young Mexican 
girl of 14 years of age, Leonore Sanchez by name, was 
murdered in cold blood by the atheistic Socialists of her 
native town for no other offense than that she chose to 
assist at divine worship. This girl’s townspeople, infuriated 
by the wanton disregard for life and liberty, rose up as one 
man and demanded that the churches be reopened for the 
purpose of allowing all to worship God. In certain isolated 
sections of the Republic other groups of the faithful re- 
newed their petitions to Government officials and, in a 
number of cases, success greeted these efforts. In the State 
of Sonora, for example, on June 1, 1937, long-silenced 
church bells rang out calling upon the people to attend 
the first legal services in more than 3 years. A continuous 
procession filed into the places of worship, padlocked in 
September 1934, and knelt at altars to say prayers they 
had dared repeat only in the privacy of their homes since 
the church ban was invoked. Black-shawled women pre- 
dominated in the procession, but it included barefoot chil- 
dren, businessmen, and laborers who filled the small 
churches. Some knelt in the streets. Many of the children 
entered a church for the first time. It was a day of quiet 
rejoicing as the priests in 16 Sonora cities established their 
birth in Mexico and received the keys to their property. 

Reopening of churches through cooperation of the State 
and Federal Governments brought to an end the demon- 


‘stration which started here during recent weeks after 5,000 


citizens had paraded the downtown district. Two hundred 
worshipers forced open the door to the church and took 
possession. Some remained, eating and sleeping there, until 
official sanction of the opening was obtained. These were 
hailed as religious heroes today and credited with bringing 
about the reopening of all churches in the State. The 
Reverend Salvador Sandoval, the local pastor, complied 
with the law by registering with Mayor Manuel Aguirre, 
He presided over the first public Mass today. All priests 
fied from Sonora when the churches were ordered closed, 
most of them taking refuge in Arizona. They returned to 
their posts a few weeks ago when Gov. Roman Yocupicio 
permitted reopening of the cathedral at Hermosillo. Some 
Mexicans living near the United States border came across 
to attend church services in Arizona, where their children 
were baptized during the public worship ban in Sonora. 
For those who lived in the interior today’s services were the 
first in public since the ban was invoked. Even homes could 
be confiscated if church services were known to have been 
held in them while the edict was in effect. Governor 
Yocupicio, who championed religious liberty during the 
long fight between the church and State, received credit for 
reopening the Sonora churches, 


LABOR CLAIMS FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 
In the meantime, Catholic laborers belonging to various 
organizations, have circulated typed handbills calling upon 
their comrades to demand liberty of conscience— 
Comrades— 
The appeal read— 


the hour has come for us to awake and throw off the yoke of our 
servitude. Take account of the fact that the union to which we 
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belong has no right to violate our liberty of conscience. Do not 
let our leaders, abusing the confidence that we have placed in 
them, betray our most sacred rights, putting into effect deter- 
minations that have not been agreed upon with the full appro- 
bation of assemblies, such as has been done by certain committees 
in the region of Orizaba, sending telegrams attacking Catholics to 
the principal authorities of the State of Vera Cruz and of the 
Republic. The hour has come for us to demonstrate our sover- 
eignty in the assemblies defending our faith, our God, and our 
churches, forcing our leaders to our beliefs. In this way 
the Governor of the State and the President of the — who 


doctrine with enthusiasm and with optimism; and let us be 
vigilant regarding the activities of our leaders so that they cannot 
ridicule our confidence. Let us keep before us that our syndicates 
are solely for the purpose of struggling for the betterment of the 
worker, and never for the purpose of determining our religion 
which is the one that struggles to maintain peace among all social 
classes and whose only Socialist doctrine was derived from the 
Divine Rabbi of Galilee when He pronounced these consoling 
words, “Love one another” and “Render therefore to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; and to God, the things that are God's.” 


In the State of Vera Cruz, and particularly in the towns 
of Orizaba, Cordoba, Jalapa, and Vera Cruz, circulars have 
been distributed denouncing the Masons, Jews, Communists, 
and the teachers in the official schools as the “assassins of 
liberty” and the ones who are hindering the Government in 
its efforts to settle the religious conflict. One circular de- 


clares that the Government is deceiving the Catholic pop- ` 


ulation of Vera Cruz in recommending that the people 
remain calm, patient, and tranquil, while the Government 
itself does nothing to settle matters. “For 6 years we have 
been hoping”, the circular reads, “and we have always been 
tricked. The Government is nothing more than the serv- 
itor of the people and has to act according to the will of 
the people, since the people are the ones who pay. Let all 
who pay command.” 
GRAFT AND CORRUPTION AMONG MEXICAN LEADERS 

The Catholic laborers of Mexico are particularly in- 
censed against the communistic leader, Lombardo Toledano. 
This is the gentleman who organizes strikes for labor reform 
and is usually willing to settle these same strikes for an in- 
significant personal loan of $50,000. I mention this, Mr. 
Speaker, because a good many of our sincere American 
laborers are inclined to condone religious persecution in 
Mexico in the belief that the Cardenas government is assist- 
ing to uplift the peasants and the workers. In this connec- 
tion, it may be well to record that Senor Dolmazo Car- 
denas, the brother of the President, has become one of 
the richest men in Mexico. 

It is notorious in Mexico that road building, which is al- 
ways done by politicians, has become so expensive that there 
are certain sections of roads which could not have cost more 
if they had been made out of silver and still they are not 
finished. Such, for example, the Guadalajara Chapala Road. 
And it is a perfect shame that, whereas the budget voted 
for public health is enormous, the health of the Indians in 
the valley of Mexico should still be so poor. Malaria, con- 
sumption, and syphilis are written widely across their faces, 
whilst the politicians’ paunch and pocketbooks grow bigger 
and bigger. And so behind the smoke screen of social reform 
and democratic concern for the public weal, Mexican graft 
grows and grows like a portentous octopus strangling all the 
national resources. Mexican graft is one of the seven mar- 
vels of the world. 

SCHOOLS THAT KILL THE SOUL 


It should also be noticed that the educational show places 
of Mexico City, the capital, are not a true index of the 
public-school system of the Republic of Mexico. ‘The insti- 
tutions of learning in the capital are just so much window 
dressing for the benefit of tourists and spoon-fed visitors, 
who are told how progressive and liberal the Government is 
which looks after the teeth of its children while it blasts 
their souls with the most radical forms of communism. 
Unfortunately, quite a number of American tourists are sat- 
isfied if they are told that Mexican children are using a 
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tooth brush and are not interested with such trifles as 
communistic catechisms. But the harm which is being done 
to Mexico by these schools is so great that it makes the 
bloody persecution of the Calles regime look like child’s play. 

There is, also, the juridical Mexico, whose brutal anti- 
human laws have not been revoked. It is still law in Mexico 
that if a private house is used for religious instruction, that 
house becomes state property. The laws are still there 
which limit the number of priests to a perfectly ridiculous 
minimum. It is perfectly true that the Cardenas govern- 
ment winks an eye at the infractions against the religious 
prohibition laws. It cannot be denied that in the larger 
cities many churches have been opened and that hundreds 
of unlicensed priests are saying Mass and preaching. It is 
also true that a number of Catholic colleges are being tol- 
erated. But all this, at what price. The Government in- 
spectors go around once a month and threaten to denounce 
everything if a little loan is not made to them. Of course, 
they get their little friendly loan. About 6 weeks ago the 
author of this article, James Stacpole, happened to be sit- 
ting in the office of a big Catholic college, talking to the 
director. Suddenly the phone rang and the director was 
informed the Government inspector was there. He went 
down to see him and on coming back he said casually, “It’s 
just a little loan of 25 pesos. The inspector got drunk last 
night and has run short of money. He blackmails me that 
way two or three times a month. And if I don’t give him 
money, he makes lots of trouble.” 

Naturally the same kind of racket is extensively used 
against priests who say Mass or hear confessions without 
license. One sees why the religious persecution does not 
cease. In other words, Catholic life is being kept up in 
Mexico on a system of gigantic blackmail and graft, whose 
proportions surpass anything the normal person could ever 
imagine. Meanwhile, the abominable laws are still there, 
hanging like the sword of Damocles over the heads of the 
unfortunate victims. Just a nod of the head from the local 
Satrap and all the hounds of bloody persecution can again 
be unleashed. Further, there is the Mexico of agrarian 
socialism, of large haciendas distributed recklessly to In- 
dians who cannot and do not want to run them. These 
Indians, of course, are not given any property rights. Their 
holdings depend on their political behavior. In their case 
property is not a way to liberty but to slavery. The Indians 
know this so well that quite often they have only accepted 
the land holdings at the point of the gun. 

The following example will illustrate what is taking place 
in Mexico. The Dutch bought the island of Manhattan 
from the Indians for the sum of $25. Let us imagine that 
Earl Browder and his party having come into power should 
indulge in the following form of reasoning. “The sale of 
Manhattan Island by the Indians to the Dutch was a 
swindle. The real owners, therefore, of the island are still 
the redskins. Let’s expropriate the actual possessors and 
give back the land to its original owners.” Imagine further 
that Earl Browder did actually manage to expropriate all 
the actual landholders of Manhattan and to put the Indians 
in their place. Can anyone visualize the paradise which 
would ensue? Now that is exactly what has happened to 
Mexico with the haciendas. There was plenty of Govern- 
ment land for the Indians. But the Government did not 
dream of giving the Indians that land. They took the well- 
cultivated haciendas of Mexico and distributed them 
among men who do not know how to run large haciendas 
and who further do not want to run them: First of all be- 
cause they have no ambition and secondly because experi- 
ence has taught them that they do not get that way as much 
security as when they go halves with the owners. The result 
is that agriculture in Mexico is absolutely ruined. The In- 
dians cultivate small patches of ground and let the rest of 
the land lie fallow. 

All this, naturally presupposes a huge deficit in the Mexi- 
can treasury. Other years that deficit was balanced by the 
silver and petroleum surplus. How long that can be kept up 
nobody knows. But one thing is certain, that the deficit this 
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year is going to be tremendous. The rent collector of a large 
town in Jalisco told the author only a few weeks ago that 
in his district, which used to collect some $400,000 per quar- 
ter, he had collected during the last 3 months the sum of $60. 
He had not been able to collect his own pay, not to speak of 
the pay of his subordinates. 

MEXICAN PROPAGANDA IN THE U. S. A. 

It is my conscientious obligation, Mr. Speaker, to call to 
your attention this scandalous situation because on May 8, 
1937, Senor Gilberto Flores Munoz, member of the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies and an active figure in the National 
Revolutionary Party, which dominates Mexican politics, de- 
clared in an interview that land distribution was the most 
important step yet taken toward the solution of his country’s 
agrarian problem. If Deputy Munoz wishes to make men- 
datious propaganda when in the confines of his own country, 
I will not consider that I need call attention to his misrepre- 
sentations and falsehoods, but when he comes to the Capital 
of the United States and to other great cities in the United 
States spreading his unsubstantiated propaganda, I believe 
that, as a Member of the United States Congress, I cannot 
remain silent. Indeed, there is altogether too much lying 
Mexican propaganda now being circulated in the United 
States. 

A few years ago, when a number of Members of the 
House of Representatives were vigorously denouncing the 
Mexican persecution, no spokesman for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment would have had the audacity to conduct a cam- 
paign of propaganda on behalf of the socialistic policies 
of the Mexican Government before the tribunal of American 
public opinion, but now that relatively little has been placed 
on record by responsible American public officials within the 
past 24 months, we observe that the representatives of the 
National Revolutionary Party of Mexico are so bold as to 
penetrate our own great American Republic to disseminate 
their pernicious documents. As the climax of this audacious 
campaign, we may cite the statement of Senor Gilberto 
Flores Munoz made at a dinner at the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington. Senor Munoz boasted that “cordial relations 
between Mexico and the United States are at their highest 
peak in the history of the two Nations.” Furthermore, with 
contemptible impudence, Senor Munoz likened the achieve- 
ments and aims of President Roosevelt to those of President 
Cardenas, of Mexico. 

DEFENSE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

It is my duty, Mr. Speaker, to rise to the defense of our 
Chief Executive and to place on record that, with respect to 
the very highest sentiments in life, President Roosevelt has 
often made it clear that religious liberty and divine faith 
are the very foundation stones of our Republic, whereas you 
will seek in vain for any, even the slightest, reference to God 
in a single speech, address, or state paper of President 
Lazaro Cardenas since he was elevated to the chief magis- 
tracy of the Republic of Mexico. In other words, President 
Roosevelt is radically different from President Cardenas in 
the chief tenant of his whole philosophy of existence. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recognizes the sacred majesty of God and 
seeks to promote the enrichment of the spiritual ideals of 
this Republic, whereas President Cardenas is laboring night 
and day in order to promote atheism and the complete 
annihilation of the historic spiritual tradition of Mexico. 

Perhaps the contrast between the policies of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and the Government of the United States 
may be made clear by the facts revealed by Dr. John A. 
O'Brien, chaplain of the Newman Club of the University of 
Illinois. Dr. O’Brien is my authority for the following de- 
tails which attended the murder of the Reverend Pedro Mal- 
donado, S. J., who was assaulted by an armed mob at Santa 
Isabel, near Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Father Maldonado, exiled from Mexico in 1934, had found 
shelter in El Paso, Tex. He returned incognito to minister 
to his charges. From that time he celebrated Mass at 
night in ranch houses for many of the faithful who long 
had been without opportunity to attend the divine service. 
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On Sundays he was accustomed to celebrate three Masses 
between midnight and dawn, traveling as a peasant from 
ranch to ranch to escape detection. 

When the schoolhouse at Santa Isabel was burned, owing 
to the carelessness of the teachers who had neglected to 
put out a fire before leaving the building, the case was at- 
tributed to Father Maldonado and police scught him. 

When he was captured a mob collected. The priest was 
struck over the head with the butts of guns and his skull 
fractured. Meanwhile, the teachers had admitted their 
fault. 

When the priest’s sister say her brother being beaten, 
she attempted to interfere, but was felled with a blow from a 
gun. As the priest lay on the ground several of the rural 
guards kicked him mercilessly. 

At the funeral of the martyred priest, 20,000 persons 
walked behind the coffin. 

So long as such things can happen upon this North 
American continent it is premature, nay, a mockery, to 
speak of an improvement in friendly relations between the 
God-fearing, liberty-loving people of the United States and 
the atheistic, persecutory government officials of Mexico. 

DISTRIBUTION OF OTHER PEOPLE’S PROPERTY 

Another factor, less important, in the development of 
cordial relationship between the United States and Mexico 
must be analyzed in the light of the wholesale confiscation 
of American property in Mexico. 

The bulk of large American holdings of land near Mexi- 
cali, lower California, in which more than $10,000,000 in 
United States capital has been invested, is dividable im- 
mediately among Mexican peasants under the agrarian re- 
form program, President Lazaro Cardenas ruled personally 
on April 29, 1937. The land is owned by the Colorado 
River Co. According to that company, in making the above 
Tuling President Cardenas contravened an agreement be- 
tween the Mexican Government and the company, made 
April 4, 1936, by which the company was to be permitted to 
Sell its property to Mexican peasant colonizers at a fixed 
yearly rate. The company holds the contract has been 
more than kept on its side. 

President Cardenas, in an official letter to certain objec- 
tors to division of the land among peasants, says the com- 
pany must have known that a Government contract could 
not nullify the Mexican Agrarian Code under which the 
seizures are being and are to be made. 

It is understood that the United States Embassy had 
backed the Colorado River Co.’s objection to this procedure. 
Since the first of this year Mexico has adopted legislation 
adversely affecting American oil companies here and raising 
general tariffs on the average 25 percent, chiefly affecting 
products of the United States. 

President Cardenas’ letter, addressed to Juan Buelna and 
Miguel Lucero, two objectors to the land-division program 
in the Mexicali Valley, was made public just the day before 
conversations between representatives of the Colorado River 
Co. and President Cardenas, which it is understood the 
United States Embassy has arranged for tomorrow. It sets 
forth the official program. 

In addition to these large projected land seizures, which 
already are under way, there have been several instances 
recently of the Mexican Government’s seizing lands after 
crops had been sowed by American owners. President Car- 
denas promised several months ago to recompense foreign 
owners for land taken, within the limits of Mexico’s abil- 
ity to pay, but since then no steps have been taken in this 
direction. 

One of the world’s most respected leaders, His Holiness, 
Pius XI, has also given us an important message on the sub- 
ject of religious liberty in Mexico within the past year. On 
March 27, 1937, at the Vatican City, His Holiness, Pius XI, 
declared, “Unfortunately, the enemies of God and Christ 
have succeeded in winning over many of the lukewarm and 
timorous who, though adoring God in the intimacy of their 
consciences, nevertheless participate, either through a human , 
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respect or for fear of earthly evils, in the de-Christianiza- 
tion of a people that owes its most beautiful glories to its 
religion.” 

IMPORTANT EDITORIAL IN THE NEW YORE TIMES 


In the light of all these facts, is it surprising that a recent 
editorial in the New York Times should declare that “Prog- 
ress in Mexico toward religious tolerance is at a snail’s 
pace”? ‘The interview reported a few weeks ago with Victor 
Fernandez Manero, Governor of the State of Tabasco, who 
declared that his “attitude is one of conciliation to the 
church”, reveals, as have earlier conciliatory statements 
by other officials, including President Cardenas, that for 
millions of Mexican Catholics there is no religious freedom. 

Governor Manero now permits the people of his State 
to “practice their religion privately.” But he makes no 
commitments about permission for Mass or the other rites 
of the church. On the contrary, he announces that he has 
no intention at present to propose the repeal of that pro- 
vision of the State constitution which permits only married 
priests to officiate. In other words, Catholics in Tabasco 
may have the services, if any, only of priests who have 
violated their oaths and broken the discipline of the church 
which requires them to be celibate. 

That General Manero’s statement can be called concilia- 
tory suggests the extremity of the persecution to which the 
church had been subjected under his predecessor. In the 
State capital not ome church remained. All had been 
destroyed, their brick used for paving of streets, and the 
site of three of them made into play fields. Rewards had 
been offered to informers who reported to the police indi- 
viduals guilty of privately practicing their religion, and 
school children had been encouraged to pour oil on crucifixes 
before these were burned in public. Governor Manero’s 
pledge “that there will be no more religious persecution” is 
welcome as a first small step—nothing more—toward 
religious peace. 

And much the same judgment can fairly be passed on 
other concessions to Catholics in other Mexican States and 
in the Federal district. It marks an improvement for even a 
small proportion of the churches to be permitted to reopen. 
But permission for Masses and other church services is still 
exceptional. Only in the States of San Luis Potosi and 
Sonora and in Mexico City may Masses be celebrated in 
most of the churches. In the States of Chiapas and Chi- 
huahua—until a few weeks ago, when the supreme court 
overruled the restriction—but one priest was permitted in 
each. The State of Campeche, like Tabasco, imposes the 
rule that priests must be married. In most of the other 
States, through the limitation on the number of priests to 
one for each 80,000 inhabitants, church services and sacra- 
mental rites are effectively denied to the people. 

President Cardenas is believed by many of his friends in 
the United States to desire the establishment of religious 
tolerance in his country. Already he has used his great in- 
fluence to check some of the worst abuses. Possibly he has 
moved as rapidly as political conditions permit; but cer- 
tainly much more remains to be done before Mexican citi- 
zens will enjoy freedom of worship. 

PRINCIPLE VERSUS TRIFLING CONCESSIONS 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the trifling concessions that 
have been made by President Lazaro Cardenas represent 
not so much a recognition of principle as a reluctant yield- 
ing to the overwhelming public sentiment of the Mexican 
people. We, in the United States, who love liberty and 
believe in God, should not be deceived by mere surface 
indications. The battle for religious liberty in Mexico has 
not been won. It has been scarcely inaugurated and an 
enormous amount of work remains to be done by true lib- 
erals and honest exponents of representative government. 
Otherwise, the most sacred rights of man and the family 
remain at the mercy and mere caprice and whim of a 
single individual, be he the President of the Republic or 
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the Governor of the State. This is not liberty under the 
law. This is dictatorial rule at its worst. 
THE SALIENT POINTS 

We, in the United States, must keep three points in mind: 

First. That so long as the Mexican constitution contains 
provisions that legalize persecution, injustice, and discrim- 
ination, there can be no reasonable grounds for even dis- 
cussing the hope of a solution to the religious problem. 

Second. Until the laws in the separate States arbitrarily 
limiting the number of priests have been withdrawn, little 
solace can be brought from the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico which declared unconstitutional the 
law of the State which limited the number of priests to one. 
All that this decision stated was that the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in that particular section of Mexico were 
entitled to more than one minister of religion. If the State 
law were to stipulate that the number of priests be limited 
to two, is it not clear that once more the people who believe 
in God in this State would be obliged to have recourse to 
protracted, expensive, heart-breaking litigation in order to 
secure a decision, if possible, from the supreme court that 
two is likewise an arbitrary and unreasonable number? 
Furthermore, everyone knows that the supreme court and 
other judicial bodies in Mexico are unduly subordinate to 
the control of the executive branch of the Government. Ju- 
dicial independence in the true sense of the term does not 
exist there, and this is admitted by every legal scholar of 
reputation within and without Mexico, 

Third. There will be no basis for a satisfactory compro- 
mise until parents have restored to them their God-given 
right to educate their children in schools of their own choos- 
ing. We make a great deal, and rightly so, Mr. Speaker, in 
this country of the right of laborers to join a union and elect 
labor officials which will embody their will and purposes, 
By a higher law, mothers and fathers of families have the 
right to withdraw their children from schools imbued with 
communistic philosophy and see to it that their offspring be 
granted a sound religious as well as secular education. The 
sovereign character of this right has more than once been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. In the 
case of Pierce against the Sisters, for example, the language 
of the Court has become classic: “The child is not the mere 
creature of the State. Those who nurture him and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with the high obligation, 
to recognize and prepare him for additional obligations.” 
Until these inalienable human rights are restored to the peo- 
ple of Mexico it will be childish and absurd to speak of an 
amelioration of the distressing conditions which prevail 

These three features of the Federal and State constitu- 
tions are of paramount importance. Our attention should 
be concentrated upon these features which are essential. 
AS a consequence, we should resolutely refuse to be dis- 
tracted by nonexistent and insignificant adjustments which 
mean no more than that the government of Cardenas and 
his associates continues to be guided by the dictates of op- 
portunistic policies and not by the principles of the natural 
law. 


THE SITUATION IS UNCHANGED 


The situation, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in spite of 2 years 
of promises and palliatives, remains substantially un- 
changed. None of the facts which my colleagues and I 
brought forward in our speeches in the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress have been denied or challenged. My record on the 
subject is clear and unmistakable. My advocacy of the 
traditional American policy is and will be unflinching. 
Until right and justice in this matter are afforded full recog- 
nition, my voice will continue to be heard in the Congress 
of the United States. I cannot be convicted of error and 
I will not be associated with a national policy of so-called 
neutrality and cowardly silence. Neither you nor I, Mr. 
Speaker, nor the world, can afford to ignore ethics; for law 
is the mother of civilization and ethics her sole defender. 
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Is Peace Up to Me? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD L. O'NEILL, OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address, 
which was delivered over the radio recently by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. O'NEILL]: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Constitution of the United States 
gives to the Congress the power to declare war. If you feel that 
you should not have directly something to say on the proposi- 
tion of declaring war, then you will answer the subject question 
of this discussion tonight, Is Peace Up to Me? in the negative. 
In the direct sense, under present constitutional provision, peace 
is not up to you, but to the Members of both Houses of the 
Congress, whom you elect. But in the indirect sense it is—in 
that no Congress of the people would declare war if it felt that 
the majority of the American people were to war. On 
the basis of that conclusion let us agree tonight that peace 
the responsibility of both of us. Let us agree also that by the 
word “peace” we mean the attitudes, determined by Congress, 
which reduce tensions in the world, which show this country’s 
reliance on methods of peaceful change rather than change by 
force of arms, and which eliminate any threat or menace on our 
part toward any other nation. 

In the present Congress there has been a great deal said on 
peace legislation. Most of it occurred during the debate on the 
Neutrality Act. Now, neutrality is always a big issue, though you 
probably read more about it when the question was before Con- 
gress. The Neutrality Act passed by this is definitely a 
contribution toward the maintenance of the ul relations of 
this Nation with the other nations of the world, something of the 
good-neighbor policy, in fact, but there are many of us in Con- 
gress who feel that the act does not go far enough. Our neutral- 
ity law, for example, has no provision in it to stop in peacetime the 
Sale of raw materials which can be used to fight a war. Under 
the provisions of the present act the President has the power to 
embargo certain things—that is, he may forbid the manufacturer 
or seller to ship these materials, but the nations n these 
supplies and having the money to buy them and the ships to 
carry them in, may come here and obtain them. That is why the 
law is sometimes referred to as the cash-and-carry Neutrality Act. 
Now, that’s a good thing for business. But it nevertheless creates 
a bad condition, for it means that a war boom, built on profits 
from goods warring nations are using, can sweep this country and 
give us a financial interest, one way or another, in a war. One of 
the chief reasons, in the opinion of many Americans, that our 
country got into the European war was financial interest. If we 
are to prevent a repetition of that experience, which cost this 
country nearly $50,000,000,000 and took the lives and health of 
thousands and thousands of our finest men, which disarranged our 
entire economic set-up and stimulated the boom-time prosperity 
that cracked up in 1929, bringing the depression down upon our 
heads—if we are going to prevent that, we need an amendment to 
our neutrality law to prevent a war-prosperity wave from engulfing 
our young manhood, 

The present neutrality law does not prevent the sale of arms and 
munitions in times of peace to nations getting ready for war, and 
while it provides that arms and munitions shall not be sold on 
credit or be sent under protection of the American flag to nations 
engaged in war, civil or international, it isn’t unreasonable to 
think that nations friendly to one or the other of the warring 
powers will secure them here and transship them to the belligerent 
they favor. Today our munitions manufacturers are selling guns, 
airplanes, and bullets to Germany, Italy, Japan, and China. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year such sales nearly doubled the 
sales of last year. We are virtually serving as an arsenal for the 
whole world. And if one day we have to defend our Nation 
against attack, our cities might be bombed and our men killed 
by bombs and bullets made in our own country. 

If we mean our sentiment for peace and really oppose war and 
all it means in death and starvation and suffering, then how can 
we reconcile our good neighbor intentions with the picture of 
Uncle Sam passing out the weapons of war to all with the price 
to buy them? With some other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who consider this a danger to peace—118 in all—I voted 
for the amendment to the Neutrality Act to stop the export in 
peacetime as well as in wartime of arms and ammunition to for- 
eign nations. One hundred and eighteen were not a suficient 
number to write the amendment into the law and we are still 
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pressing for its adoption, but unless you men and women who 
listen tonight write to your Representatives and Senators it will 
never be written into the law. And here, directly, peace is up to 
you. 

I used the phrase “good neighbor” a few minutes ago. What 
would constitute a nation a good neighbor? I think that the best 
definition I have heard of a good neighbor in this sense is that 
of Mr. Walter Karig, Washington correspondent for the Newark 
Evening News and author of the recent book, Asia’s Good Neigh- 
bor, Mr. Karig says: “A good neighber minds his own business 
first and shares his abundance of the good things. Let us always 
offer to work in harmony with all the nations but take no sides 
when disputes pass from discussion to combat. Let us invite 
trade agreements and apply to them the fair-play principles we 
strive to enforce in domestic commerce. We should deliberately 
put ourselves in the position of inability to attack anybody in 
commerce or in war but of ability to defend ourselves successfully 
from aggression in either.“ That's comprehensive, isn’t it, and 
intelligent, too? 

Many of those in Congress who have been working for the en- 
actment of stronger neutrality laws couple with that effort their 
desire that the Congress define a national-defense policy. Most 
arguments I have heard in this connection are based on the pre- 
mise that if we really desire peace we should not have a large 
department of defense. With this I do not agree. To excite 
interest in their proposition, the cost of the maintenance of our 
Army and Navy is placed before the taxpayers. It is pictured to 
be wasted money that should go into public works, or into relief, 
or not raised at all. 

The amount appropriated by Congress this year for the Nation's 
defenses is the largest in the peacetime history of our country. 
And properly so. For nearly 5 years now others of the major 
nations have been rearming. Some of them are perilously close 
to war, Our great country, with all its resources and territories, 
is the envy of some of these nations. The form of government 
in some is distasteful to us and, while we may like diplomatic 
accomplishment, it doesn’t hurt to have it well buttressed with the 
capability of self-defense. I believe in the simple rule that the 
best guaranty for peace is the best national defense in the world. 
Always a defensive force, just a little better than any nation’s 
power of aggression. 

Nor do I believe that the Members of Congress could establish 
a wise policy of national defense. Members of Congress come 
from every walk of life. They are lawyers, doctors, bankers, and 
businessmen, and few of them have had any experience in military 
affairs or policy. Responsibility for our policy of defense belongs 
to the men of the Army and Navy who have been trained for it 
and to it. 

My mind recalls with some significance as I speak to you tonight 
that the first vote I cast upon coming to Congress was for the 
passage of the act specifically designed to prevent the shipment 
to certain arms to one of the two sides in the present Spanish 
conflict. No matter whether they are partial to the Loyalists or 
to the Rightists, I am sure that the people of the Eleventh New 
Jersey District, which I have the honor to represent, were satisfied 
with my action on that bill. The bill failed of enactment in 
sufficient time to be effective for the particular shipment involved 
but has restrained, at least to some extent, the continuation of 
the practice. Here were arms of war being shipped to one side in a 
civil conflict. Arms which have since destroyed many lives in 
Spain and which meant to America, the country from which they 
were; sent, one single thing—a profit in money to one of its 
0 ns, 

Certainly you've heard the expression that if war breaks out 
somewhere on the globe we'll have pr again. Wheat and 
corn and cotton will go up. Our factories will be busy and there 
will be employment for everyone. Maybe so, but shouldn’t we 
rather think that many men and women and children will give 
their lives in the conflict, wherever it may be? 

The boys and girls who leave college this year and next year are 
the boys and girls who were literally born on the anvils of war 20 
years ago. t thoughts and hopes their then young parents 
must have held. Now they are fine young men and young women, 
and if you think that you and they should have something to say 
about whether or not they should go to war, there is something 
that you can do about it, and that something is a letter—a letter 
from you to your Representative in Congress—asking him to sup- 
port, in your name, the Ludlow war-referendum petition. The 
signatures of 218 Members are required to bring this resolution 
up for debate. One hundred and seventy-eight Representatives 
have signed the petition to bring before the House this resolution 
by Congressman Luptow, of Indiana. It will amend the Constitu- 
tion to provide for a referendum by the people of the United 
States before the Congress may declare war, except in case of 
invasion. Don’t you think that it is altogether reasonable? The 
causes of war are few—chiefly the desire of one nation to annex 
the territory or the possessions, economic or otherwise, of 
another, 

Consider that no time would be lost. Through our present- 
day facility of transportation and communication arrangements 
for such a referendum can be made in the time of mere hours. 

Treaties have so often become scraps of paper in the past that 
nothing, as I see the problem, can take the place of an adequate 
defense second to that of no other power in the world. In case 
some other world power should some day invade our shores Con- 
gress would have the power to make the war declaration. But 
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if we are going to have a war—a foreign 


brother who will fight that war. 

So, if you will write to your Representative in and 
him to sign Mr. Luptow’s petition, if he has not already done 
ou will be showing that you realize that peace is up to you 
rere that you are ied your part about it. 

Good night, and thank you for listening. 


There Should Be an Investigation of the Radio 
Industry and the Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


Mr. BACON, Mr. Speaker, the district that I have the 
honor to represent is probably the most communications- 
minded congressional district in the country. It includes 
the counties of Nassau, Suffolk, and part of Queens. In 
Suffolk County, particularly, are located the great sending 
and receiving stations by which America keeps in contact 
over the radio, both through broadcasting, radiotelephony, 
and radiotelegraphy, with the rest of the world. 

I have received a letter, which I will quote in full and 
include in my remarks, written by Mr. Paul Bailey, a con- 
stituent and distinguished editor of New York State and 
president of the committee for the protection of the public 
in communications. He calls attention to the fact that both 
in the Senate and in the House of Representatives there 
has been frequent criticism of the conditions that exist in 
the communications field, particularly in the matter of 
radio broadcasting. 

With many others I have watched with keen interest and 
have supported the efforts of Congressman WIGGLESWORTH 
and lately of Congressman McFartane to bring about an 
investigation of this entire matter and find out what truth 
there is in the charges that monopolistic practices are per- 
mitted by the Communications Commission and that favorit- 
ism has been shown in the granting of every valuable li- 
censes. Only recently the Crosley Radio Co. has hired the 
press agent of the Democratic National Committee to handle 
its interests in Washington at a salary reported to be $25,000 
@ year. Did this radio want a friend at court to influence 
the decisions of the Communications Commission? A 
thorough Congressional investigation might develop some 
interesting facts. 

In the Senate, through the efforts of Senator Wurre, the 
distinguished and able Senator from Maine, a resolution 
calling for an investigation of the radio industry and the 
Federal Communications Commission has finally been 
unanimously reported to the Senate and will undoubtedly 
pass. Thus, a real investigation is assured. The House of 
Representatives should have passed the resolution of Con- 
gressman WIGGLESWORTH long ago. The Democratic lead- 
ership, however, has refused to allow his resolution calling 
for an investigation to come up, and it still remains buried 
in committee. 

Mr. Bailey is only one of many who have called my atten- 
tion to the seriousness of this situation. His letter is as 
follows: 

COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
THE PUBLIC IN COMMUNICATIONS, 
New York City. 
EDITOR OF THE ‘TRIBUNE: 

Your editorial of last Sunday hits the nail on the head when 
it states that the Crosley Radio Co. hired the Democratic National 
Committee's press agent because it wanted a friend at court. 
Those who have given thought to the broadcasting situation in 
this country have felt that the great evil was the fact that the 

broad companies have too many friends at court, 
with the result that many 5 practices have sprung up 
that have practically nullified the law. 
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Senator Wuire’s able and his resolution calling for an 
investigation of the radio industry and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission opened the eyes of many to the fact that 
3 the big broadcasters control the Federal Communi- 
sages ons Commission rather than the Commission controlling the 

— 


Let me quote to you the statement of Representative Mc- 
FARLANE on the floor of the House (p. 9454, July 19, 1937): 

“In order to promote science and to encourage inventors, we 
authorized the Federal Communications Commission to issuc 
experimental licenses to radio stations. Several of these licenses 
have been issued, and I dare say that none of the holders of 
any of these licenses can show wherein any experiments worthy 
of the name have been carried on. There are several citations 
of such frauds which might be called to the attention of the 
House, but I will be content with directing your attention to 
what is naturally the most outstanding. 


use a total of some 500,000 watts power, the largest station in 
America. Nine-tenths of this power was 


profits on the basis of experimentation for 


“I wonder sometimes whether men secure such unusual con- 
cessions because of their innate ability or because they are good- 
looking or because they have ways of getting things done. Just 
why, I think it fair to ask, has this unusual concession been handed 
out and continued in the hands of one of the some 700 radio 
licensees?” 

In the face of these authoritative statements, even if veiled with 
sarcasm, should there be any necessity for this particular broad- 
casting company to have any more “friends at court’’? 

Is it not high time that the people had a friend at this particular 


court? 
PAUL Barer. 


Nomination of Senator Black to Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 13 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD REGARDING THE 
NOMINATION OF HON. HUGO L. BLACK 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Record praising the nomination of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Brack] to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record, Avg. 13, 1937] 
A GREAT NOMINATION 
gare President has made a great nomination to the Suprems 

Senator Huco L. BLACK, of Alabama, is an outstanding liberal, a 
man of wide knowledge and acute understanding. 

He will make a splendid judge. 

Senator Brack is, in fact, the first nominee since Louis D. Bran- 
deis and one of the few Supreme Court nominees in our history 
who does not come from the bench or the corporations but from 
an active career in public service. 

When Brack succeeded Oscar W. Underwood in 1926, a lawyer 
friendly to labor and the small farmer replaced a spokesman for 
the big planters. 

Black's home town is Birmingham, an industrialized city, a bit 
of the industrial North lanted to the agricultural South. 


transp 
He clashed with the big Navy lobby in 1929. He dug out the 
yellow-dog contract decision that blocked confirmation of John J. 
Parker for the Supreme Court in 1931. 
He fathered the 30-hour-week bill in 1933, and despite lack of 
administration support, put it through the Senate by a vote of 
53-30 before it was sidetracked by the N. R. A. 
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He put the ee on the Liher gp e-Hearst-Crusader 
combination of Tory stooges and Facist termites working to 
undermine Anadan, democracy in the last 

He has been more liberal taan the White House on many issues. 

He fought to replace pay-roll taxes in the administration's 
social-security bill with taxes on the higħer incomes, inheritances, 
and excess profits. 

“I want to impose the taxes”, he said, “on those who have a sur- 
plus income over and above their consumptive needs. If we sim- 
ply shift the burden from one group that has no excess to another, 
we don’t increase the national purchasing power.” 

He is cosponsor of the new Federal minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour bill and he has not hesitated to meet southern objec- 
tions head-on. 

“These wages,” he said, “make southern industry prosperous—for 
its owners. But the dividends go North.” 

He began the fight to curb judicial ponei in 1935 with a ote 2 
speed appeals in injunction cases against the Government, a 
defeated by a promise of the Chief Justice to speed up such 8 
voluntarily. That promise has not been kept. 

He has been a strong supporter of the President's Court reform 
program and his comment on the A. A. A. decision was, “Five men 
now rule 120,000,000.” 

His fight against the Power Trust and for Government operation 
of Muscle Shoals began long before the New Deal. 

He has demonstrated his courage. He attacked Heflin in 1928, 
and voted to seat BANKHEAD instead of the Alabama demagogue in 
a contested election. He blocked immediate consideration of two 
of the President’s appointments to the Maritime Commission re- 
cently when they were charged with being antiunion. 

Though Brack's name is sure to invoke protest from the Tories, 
they will find it hard to block his confirmation. He is a Senator. 
He is a southern Democrat. He is a small-town Baptist. He is no 
professor or brain truster. But a product of Main Street America. 

Politically, the President has made a shrewd choice, 

He has also made a wise one. 

Huco BLACK 's liberalism will wear well. 


District of Columbia Should Charge For Excessive 
Use of Its Sewage-Disposal Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, recently I presented a bill 
(H. R. 8103) providing for a more equitable distribution of 
the expense of providing the District of Columbia with sew- 
age facilities. 

The theory underlying this bill is that there should be no 
discrimination because of the effect of regulations either 
in favor of or against users of the District sewage facilities. 
The broad theory upon which this bill rests is that payment 
should be made for the use of such facilities in proportion 
to use. The legislation authorizes the District Commission- 
ers to take such steps as they may find necessary within 
their discretion to accomplish this end. 

The theory that a municipality should be empowered to 
secure equitable distribution of the costs of such a utility 
as sewage service, without special privilege to any favored 
party or parties at the expense of others, through being 
authorized to charge for the privilege of discharging sew- 
age into the municipal sewage system is not original with 
H. R. 8103, That bill only represents a belated recognition 
of that theory here—a recognition due in large measure at 
this particular time to the impending completion of the 
District's new sewage disposal plant which was made pos- 
sible by a Public Works Administration allotment. 

As this fine new plant goes into operation it is time for 
the District to protect itself. The District taxpayers are 
going to pay for the plant, and it seems to me that this 
large group of persons would not wish to be assessed for 
any special privilege or special use for the commercial ben- 
efit of favored parties. This theory has already been suc- 
cessfully adopted in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, 
and many other municipalities and it is equally applicable 
to Washington. 
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I am informed that a mere hasty review of the enabling 
legislation which embraces the theories of H. R. 8103 re- 
veals that 30 States have adopted legislation authorizing 
public bodies therein to charge for the privilege of dis- 
charging sewage into public sewage-disposal systems. 

These States are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that in most of these 
States the enabling legislation goes even further than H. R. 
8103, for in many of these States the rates to be charged 
must be sufficient to retire the obligations issued to finance 
the cost of the sewage-disposal system or plant. 


Wages and Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, those of us who have stood as 
champions of the rights of labor in this Congress were 
rightly pleased that our President and leader placed before 
the Nation and particularly before the National Legislature 
for consideration a program to establish minimum wages 
and maximum hours. I, and many others of this Congress, 
cannot understand why a bill which received the approval 
of the United States Senate, after thorough and searching 
consideration of a very efficient and diligent committee of 
this House, should be refused a rule by the Rules Committee, 
The chairman of that Rules Committee [Mr. O’Connor of 
New York] very emphatically stated on the floor of this 
House that he was in favor of this bill. Has this Congress 
come to the point that a minority group can stifle legislation 
demanded by a majority? Have the principles of democracy 
that have always voiced the will of the majority been placed 
in jeopardy? 

I listened to a very brilliant speech by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee on the Supreme Court bill. I was im- 
pressed with his oratory and his fine gentlemanly manner 
in presenting his statements. I did not then, and cannot 
now, agree with his actions and in furtherance of my argu- 
ment along those lines may I say that we have been con- 
sidering general farm legislation. Each and every person 
interested in farm legislation seems to agree that we must 
have the control element in any farm bill that will be work- 
able but we are running up against the proposition that the 
Supreme Court in its short-sighted decision on the A. A. A. 
held that such legislation is unconstitutional. With that in 
mind I say that the President’s program for reorganization 
of the judiciary should have been enacted into law. It is 
too late now to cry over spilled milk or to grieve over what 
might have been, but it is not too late for this Congress to 
declare that a constitutional amendment should be sub- 
mitted declaring that labor and agriculture shall be con- 
sidered a Nationai as well as a State problem. 

I want at this time to pay a compliment to the fearless- 
ness and good judgment of the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in taking his determined stand in behalf of labor 
on the floor of this House, notwithstanding the slurring re- 
marks that might have been made by a minority Member. 

I know of no program of more vital importance to the 
future of our Nation and our democracy than the wage and 
hour bill. We are all happy, indeed, in this year 1937 to 
note the effects of the remedial measures enacted into law 
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by our Democratic administration during the past 4 years. 
The devastating effects of the depression were arrested and 
our productive machinery, idle during the years 1929-33, is 
again in motion. The skies have cleared and optimism has 
replaced the fatal despair of the days of Herbert Hoover. 
America is still the land of hope and promise, and the re- 
turning tide of prosperity and good times is washing away 
the misery and heartaches of depression days. Our opti- 
mism and our rejoicing, however, must not blind us, as our 
leaders were blinded in the 1920s to the grim realities of our 
economic life. Any number of well-meaning citizens in our 
Nation have already assumed that the mission of the Demo- 
cratic Party for which we were put in power in 1932 has 
been accomplished. Already spokesmen have announced 
that normalcy has been achieved and that well enough 
should be let alone. We are counseled to disband the New 
Deal and cease further interference by Government of the 
affairs of our economic life. 

But let us not be tempted by an unthinking optimism to 
disregard either the lessons of the 1920’s or the economic 
facts of the present. The rising curve of industrial pro- 
duction is not the only statistic of importance to those who 
would really understand our problems. Factories belching 
smoke in their renewed activity is not the only item in the 
picture of our industrial world. We must not make the fatal 
error of assuming that increased industrial activity is a 
magic cure-all for what ailed America during 1929-33. We 
must not neglect to note that in spite of our returning 
prosperity we still face that biggest of all economic prob- 


the peaks established in 1928-29; but it is true also that 
the line of unemployed is still greater than it was in those 
years of unsound prosperity. The simple truth of the mat- 
ter is that we can produce more today with fewer men than 
we could in 1929—just as we more in 1929 with 


cept, of course, for the depression years—the absolute num- 
ber of our employed has gone downward. Do not pass 
lightly over this fact. 

Ever since the beginning of the industrial revolution a 


own time the introduction of the principle of mass produc- 
tion has accelerated the rising curve of efficiency. But 
mark this: Up to 1920, in spite of the fact that each 
laborer was more efficient, the total number of employed 
each year was larger than that of the preceding year. 
Those who were thrown out of work up to about 1920 by the 
introduction of machinery or new processes found employ- 
ment either in new industries or in the expansion of older 
lines of work. This was true up to 1920 and every year 
prior to that date the total number of men employed in 
industry increased. About 1920, however, something hap- 
pened, and, as I have said, while the curve of production con- 
tinued upward the curve of employment began to move 
downward. In other words we have reached a point in our 
economic development where we find that those men who 
are thrown out of work because of labor-saving machinery 
are no longer absorbed by new industries or by expansion of 
old ones. The blotter industries which soaked up unemploy- 
ment in the past failed us about 1920, and we faced for the 
first time in American history the problem of a permanent 
and growing body of unemployed. 

I shall not take time to discuss the various reasons why 
the problem appeared in the 1920’s rather than at another 
time. I am interested that you shall know that problem 
did appear then and that it has not been solved. We must 
recognize the fact that unemployment is not a temporary 


‘problem to be solved by the return of good times. Unem- 
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ployment of at least 2,000,000 men was a feature of the 
prosperity of Coolidge and Hoover, and we all know that this 
fact, coupled with depression in agriculture, was a primary 
reason why that prosperity failed to continue. 

America cannot exist as a democracy so long as any num- 
ber of our workers are out of jobs or our farmers are not 
given fair treatment. No prosperity can be sound with mil- 
lions of men out of work, and those who are happy in the 
thought of our recovery today will do well to consider the 
facts of unemployment today. At this point let me also 
venture my opinion that the unemployment census bill should 
be considered by this House at this time. Automobiles are 
being produced as never before. The steel mills are going 
full blast. All industries, except perhaps housing—and we 
should have a housing bill—is in full stride, and yet five 
or six or possibly more millions of our men are out of work. 

What is to become of this body of workers? Shall we let 
them starve? Some people may imply as much even though 
they hardly use language as brutal as that. This is the po- 
sition actually assumed by those who maintain that the 
unemployed could find work if they really wanted to. This 
group I dismiss as being ignorant of even the most elemen- 
tary facts of our economic history. Others would have us 
resign ourselves to a permanent policy of work relief or per- 
haps the dole. Now, I admit there is a place for Govern- 
ment-financed work projects to ease seasonal or other tem- 
porary rises in unemployment. But it is not the way of 
America to meet the problem by attacking the symptoms 
rather than the causes. W. P. A. and work relief was and 
is mecessary and proper as an emergency means of meeting 
the depression. As a permanent policy it would endanger 
the very spirit of free Americans. 

There is a way of meeting the problem of unemployment. 
This is the policy proposed by our President and endorsed 
by all who have studied the problem from a viewpoint sym- 
pathetic to labor. It is the policy of a shorter workweek 
with wages maintained at an equitable scale and putting a 
stop to the speed-up system. The problem is not at all 
simple, let us not fool ourselves about that. It is not as 
simple as it sounds when one says that if fewer men can 
produce more, the thing to do is to shorten the hours of 
work and give more men jobs. Our industrial life is varied; 
the problems of one industry are not those of another. The 
problems of the same industry vary from section to section 
in this Nation. 

I hear the wail and cry of the textile industries in the 
East and Northeast. I heard the representatives of the 
New England States discuss the fact that southern indus- 
tries have coaxed the textile industry to the South because 
of cheap southern labor, and still I find that representatives 
of that textile industry are opposing the consideration of 
the wage and hour bill. If you are going to save your textile 
industry for the northeastern part of your country where 
they have been established for years, you must provide a 
minimum wage and a maximum hour that will apply to the 
South as well as to the North. Therefore, in order that the 
cold-blooded barons of industry will not move from section 
to section in order to exploit on human flesh and cheap 
labor, let us have this bill for wages that will be enough to 
give a man a fair living and, as I said, a beginning must be 
made. Certain of our industries, such as steel and textiles, 
coal mining, and others, are certainly stable enough to per- 
mit regulation. I realize as well as the next man that the 
mistakes of the N. R. A. must not be repeated. Caution 
must be exercised and flexibility in the program must be 
maintained. 

Some of our publicists, such as Mark Sullivan, high priest 
of the temple of conservation, maintain that a program 
of maximum hours and minimum wages is nothing short 
of national suicide. As he sees it industry could not func- 
tion under such regulation. Mr. Sullivan forgets that under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 


Commission, and the Federal Communications Commission 
many of our major industries have been closely regulated 
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without failure. There will be, I admit, the loss of some 
freedom for corporate wealth, particularly the loss of its 
freedom to exploit American workers at will. I shall not 
grieve at that loss. 

As I see it this is the most far-reaching proposal pro- 
posed by the Democratic Party in its endeavor to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of wealth and income 
and also to practically guarantee to men and women who 
establish their homes in a town or city because the location 
of an industry there; that the industry will not move to 
another place where they can exploit labor and thus create 
in the first city a ghost town. Our President has said we 
cannot continue in security with one-third of our popula- 
tion “‘ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” American 
workers must be given jobs and given security in their 
employment at a decent standard of living. 

I recognize the danger pointed out by many that mini- 
mum wages will tend to become maximum wages. This 
danger must be avoided at all costs and as I understand the 
bill as presented to the Rules Committee that has been 
avoided. The means of meeting the danger is to be found 
in the organization of the workers and the unionization of 
labor for collective bargaining. Minimum wages are neces- 
sary to prevent the sweatshop and to bring the chiselers into 
line. I am sure that organized labor in America will see to 
it that there is no depression of wages as a result of a mini- 
mum wage. 

I shall vote for the maximum-hour and minimum-wage 
proposal, if we are truly a democratic government and not 
governed by minority. 

Three years ago I made my campaign for Congress on this 
issue and I have fought for it at every stage of the game. 
In this proposal I see a continuation of that forward march 
of America toward the better things in life so well begun in 
1933 under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. In spite of those who are still trying to exploit 
America we shall go on. 


Fair and Sound Business Relations Between the 
Government and Reclamation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, in the debate 
on Senate bill 413 the opposition contended that it was 
simply another moratorium granted and that this was 
merely another commission of prejudiced men set up to 
favor reclamation projects as against the Federal Treas- 
ury. The contention is erroneous, for this commission 
made up of three men shall be impartial, neither favoring 
the Government nor the reclamation projects in regard 
to contracts and amount of leniency to be shown. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] insists that 
any man acquainted with irrigation farming must neces- 
sarily be prejudiced in favor of any and all irrigation 
projects and for that reason could not be a fair and im- 
partial member of the proposed commission. I favored the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JEN- 
xins] to provide that none of the commissioners shall have 
any financial interests in the project they are surveying and 
reporting upon. I do not agree at all with the gentleman 
from New York that it will be difficult or impossible to find 
three competent and able men for this commission who 
shall have an intimate knowledge of irrigation farming 
without at the same time having an interest in or predis- 
position toward any particular project. 
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In the Federal Reserve System we find no great difficulty 
in obtaining men on Federal Reserve boards who have an 
intimate knowledge of banking, plus banking experience, 
but who are not stockholders in any bank, nor financially 
interested in any bank. We are attempting to apply the 
Same principle in the formation of this three-man commis- 
sion as is applied in regard to the boards in control of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case] makes the 
interesting observation that this bill aims to put an end to 
indiscriminate and blanket moratoria. During the past few 
years of depression we have necessarily been forced to resort 
to financial relief for all classes of our people and all classes 
of business, including irrigation districts. Thank heavens, 
the time seems past when we must resort to such extensive 
relief measures. However, there are some projects not yet 
able to stand upon their own feet, while other projects are 
relatively prosperous and have the money on hand to pay 
their obligations to the Government and to the reclamation 
fund. This bill seeks to determine fairly those that might 
pay and those that are really not able to pay. 

It is in the interest of irrigation in general that all projects 
able to meet their obligations should do so promptly. Only 
in this way can we quiet the objection heard that we are 
authorizing new reclamation projects at a time when old ones 
are unable to meet their payments. Again, it is in the inter- 
est of reclamation generally that all payments be promptly 
made in order that the reclamation fund will be duly replen- 
ished so that other worthy projects may be sponsored out of 
such moneys. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 14 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 
1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. 
TENNESSEE, 


KENNETH Mi , OF 
ON AUGUST 13, 1937 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a radio address delivered by 
Senator KENNETH McKetrar, of Tennessee, on the 13th 
instant, on the subject of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a difficult thing to say anything new about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. So much has been written about the enterprise 
and so much has been spoken about.the enterprise that I will be 
very lucky if I can say anything new. 

In 1916, while a Member of the House, I introduced the first 
measure for the Government to develop Muscle Shoals by build- 
ing a dam there. My bill lost in the House, but Senator E. D. 
SMITH, of South Carolina, revamped the bill and offered it in the 
Senate, and it became the law. 

During the war, with Senator Oscar W. Underwood, I went up 
to the White House and earnestly sought President Wilson to select 
Muscle Shoals for the site of the dam authorized by the act of 
Congress of 1916. Afterward he did so, and the dam was 
but not completed during the war, or even during President Wil- 
son’s administration; and when the Republicans came in power in 
1921, Senator Smoot, speaking for them, declined to permit an 
appropriation to complete the dam, saying it was throwing good 
money after bad. 

Then Mr. Ford made his celebrated offer, and thereafter the 
Government completed the dam, in spite of Mr. Smoot’s opposition. 

Then came the power companies’ efforts to obtain the dam. 
The Republicans virtually turned it over to the Alabama Power Co., 
and it was then that Senator Norris, long a strong advocate of 
Government ownership of power plants along navigable streams, 
became an earnest advocate of the Government operating the dams 
and distributing the power at cheap rates to the people. Next to 
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Senator Nonnis, I think I was the most active man in the Senate 
in favor of Government operations of the Muscle Shoals Dam. 

And then came President Roosevelt. He not only joined Sen- 
ator Norris and me and the others who had been making the fight 
through the long weary years but he went even further than we 
asked him and established the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
was authorized and directed by the Congress to build dams all 
along the great Tennessee River for navigation, flood control, and 
for power purposes. 

Three dams—the Wilson, the Wheeler, and the Norris—have been 
completed and are furnishing much power. It is estimated that 
with the contracts now on hand for these three dams, the gross 
income from the sale of such power at marvelously cheap rates 
will bring 
The Wilson Dam cost for purposes a 
Wheeler Dam cost about $35,000,000 and the Norris Dam cost about 
$36,000,000. So that the result is that the Government is now 

obtaining on a $118,000,000 investment on these three dams an 
income of $4,000,000 yearly, but the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
doing more than this. These dams are atin gah oe dams and 
serve to aid navigation and prevent floods, and the estimated 
income is purely from the sale of power. 

It is building a dam at Pickwick Landing, near the line between 
Tennessee and Mississippi, which will cost about $33,000,000 and 
which is nearly two-thirds completed. It is building another dam 
on the Tennessee River at Guntersville, Ala., costing about the same 
amount, and which is about one-half completed. Another on the 
Tennessee River, near Chattanooga, which will cost about $40,- 
000,000, and which is about one-half completed. Another on the 
Hiwassee River, near the Tennessee-North Carolina line, which 
will cost about $17,000,000. 

The Authority is authorized and directed this year to begin 
building a dam near Gilbertsville, Ky., which ir cost $112,000,000, 
and when these dams are completed they will furnish enough 
electricity to supply the whole Tennessee Valley area with ee 
light and power. 

In order to make the river navigable from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
its mouth, two small dams will have to be constructed, one at 
Coulters Landing and the other at Watts Bar, between Knoxville 
and Chattanooga. 

There will be a number of dams to be built on important 
tributaries. 

And thus it will be seen what a wonderful power development 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is. It will not only be a paying 
3 to the Government itself, but it will permit the people 


laces in that area to obtain electric light and 
power at probably less than one-third of the prices that they were 
formerly required to pay by the private power companies. 

With the development thus far had, the price of electricity has 
gone down to at least one-half of what it formerly was in that 
area. It is one of the greatest developments ever made in this 
country, and all honor to President Roosevelt, who created the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and who has labored unceasingly for 
its development. 

Not only this, but the Roosevelt administration has built dams 
all over the country. I give the names and locations of some of 
them: 

STORAGE DAMS CONSTRUCTED UNDER RECLAMATION SERVICE SINCE MARCH 
1933 


Bonneville Dam, Wash., under construction. 

Bartlett Dam, Ariz., under construction. 

Parker Dam, Ariz.-Calif., under construction. 

Taylor Park Dam, Colo, under construction. 

Grassy Lake Dam, Wyo., under construction. 

Island Park Dam, Mont., under construction. 

Fresno Dam, Mont., under construction. 

Rye Patch Dam, Nev., completed. 

Anita Dam, Mont., under construction. 

Boca Dam, Calif., under construction. 

Alamogordo Dam, N. Mex., under construction, 

5 Valley Dam, Oreg., completed. 

o Dam, N. Mex., under construction. 

pen Dam, Utah, under construction, 

Moon Lake Dam, under construction. 

Pine View Dam, Utah, completed. 

Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., under construction. 

There were two other storage dams commenced under a prior 
administration prior to March 1933; these were the Boulder Dam, 
Ariz.-Nev., and the Hyrum Dam in Utah. The Boulder Dam was 
completed under the present administration. 

Under the Reclamation Service there is being built the Im- 

Dam, Ariz.-Calif.; the Cross Cut Dam in Idaho; and the 
Arroya Dam in New Mexico. The Frenchtown Dam has already 
been completed in Montana. These are diversion dams, 

The Friant and Shasta Storage Dams in California, the Deer 
Creek Storage Dam in Utah, and the Roza Storage Dam in Wash- 


ington have been authorized for construction, but work will not 
— surveys and reports have been made as to their 
fe A 

Ultimate annual income to T. V. A, from industrial and 
contracts signed to date—$3,560,000. This is more than 


the 
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estimated annual revenue to the Government from Boulder Dam, 
These special T. V. A. contracts are: Aluminum Co. of America, 
$1,500,000; Monsanto Chemical Co., $750,000; Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., $750,000; Victor Chemical Works, $500,000; and Volun- 
teer Portland Cement Co., $60,000. 

To date T. V. A. has expended about $150,000,000 out of total 
T. V. A. appropriations (including current fiscal year) of $191,000,- 
000. Construction includes two completed dams Norris and 
Wheeler; one nearly completed—Pickwick Landing; and three 
more uga, Guntersville, and Hiwassee. Partial 
flood control in 1936 and 1937 is said to have saved Chattanooga 
$750,000 damage on both occasions, besides preventing flood at 
Cairo, where levees held by inches. Complete harnessing of 
Tennessee will cut as much as 2 feet from flood crest on lower 
Mississippi. To date T. V. A. power is distributed to 17 munici- 
palities and 13 rural power cooperatives with some 25,000 cus- 
tomers in Alabama, 3 er ged mao and Tennessee. The total 

ter if it had not been for hamstringing liti- 

. V. A. revenue because of suits, etc., is 
* counting loss to prospective customers 

and conveniences, The Gore injunction alone 

(in effect 10 months) W T. V. A. well over $1,000,000. 
V. year 1938, put at 
$4,600,000, as compared 4 with ‘82,579,000 in 1937, and $2,114,000 in 


T. V. A. power investment should not include nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, which alone cost Government $80,000,000, and one 
of which (no. 2), besides pang kept in stand-by condition for na- 
tional-defense purposes, as required by act, is in part being used 
to make demonstration fertilizer (70,000 tons triple superphos- 
phate) which is being tried out by State agricultural agencies on 
25,000 valley farms and in 25 outside States. Wilson Dam cost 
$47,000,000 due to war-time conditions—high cost of materials 
and labor and because work on it was ped numerous times. 
On basis of present replacement value T. V. A. values Wilson Dam 
at e yn of which amount about $22,000,000 is charged to 

» $10,000,000 to navigation, and $1,500,000 to national de- 
Yonge Thus T. V. A. has put Federal $127,000,000 war-time “white 
elephant” development at Muscle Shoals to work. 

Total cost of h Tennessee River for navigation and 
fiood-control „with incidental development of power as a 
means of reimbursing the Government on its investment, is esti- 
mated at $520,000,000. Largest item is for giant dam at Gilberts- 
ville (authorized by current Congress session), which will alone 
2 ere but takes care of the entire lower section of 

e river 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 14 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 9), 


1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE CAROLINA CO-OPERATOR 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, out of order, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record an article from the Carolina Co- 
operator, issue of August 1937, from the pen of Ben Dixon 
Mac Neill, entitled “The Lost Colony”, relating to Roanoke 
Island’s celebration of the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the landing there of the first settlers from the Old 
World of English-speaking people. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Carolina Co-operator for August 1937] 
Tue Lost COLONY 


(By Ben Dixon MacNeill) 


Out of a Harnett County cotton patch has come a miracle, a 
miracle of strange and eerie beauty, a miracle for whose story a 
new page must be turned in the history of the dramatic arts The 
miracle is Paul Green's symphonic drama The Lost Colony, pro- 
duced by Samuel Selden and performed three nights in the week 
through July and August in a spectacular setting on Roanoke Is- 
land in celebration of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of English-speaking civilization in America. 
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For his coming to Roanoke Island to make history, Paul Green 
has distinguished precedent. Much history has been made here. 
On Roanoke Island the first colonists settled and were swallowed 
up in mystery. Within sight of the theater where the symphonic 
drama is performed, and forming a part of the background, is the 
lighted shaft set high upon a dune to commemorate man’s lifting 
of himself through the skies. 

Much history has been made here, and after a while, when time 


construction and has brought a new dimension to the art of the 
theater. He belongs now to the company of the pioneers who have 
trod these yellow sands in their history making. 
HARNETT “RAISING” SHOWS 

Turned though his back is upon the shibboleths of the drama, 
Paul Green has not turned his back upon the loamy furrows of 
Harnett County. Rather, he has brought his Harnett County 
background with him, woven it into the texture of his embodied 
dreams here, In our homely Cape Fear country phrase, he has not 
tried to get away from his raising. He has jubilantly brought it 
with him. 

Offhand, I suppose, there would seem to be mighty little con- 
nection between a Harnett County cotton patch and a symphonic 
drama. The Lost Colony has nothing to do with cotton patches, 


á while was swallowed up in tragic mystery. 

But the Harnett County cotton patch is 
the texture of Green's symphonic drama. Paul Green plowed in 
the Harnett field, plowed and dreamed. Dreamed as any whose 
soul has known the endless, lulling monotony of gray earth bil- 
lowing over the end of a cotton sweep, purling ever so gently 
against the tender green of growing cotton stalks. Dreams differ, 
of course, as do dreamers, but none who has followed the un- 
lighted furrow of our low country fields need be told that the 
plowman dreams. 


THE DREAMS OF A PLOWBOY 


It may be that the dreaming plowboy dreams only of next Satur- 
day afternoon and surcease from plowing, and of the wispy lights 
of the evening in town among strange and new adventures. But 
the point is, they dream. It may be that their dreams have some- 
thing of rebelliousness in them. There was rebellion in Paul 
Green's dreaming, not against necessity that made him a plow- 
man, but against the fettering of the human spirit by circum- 
stance and the ugliness that brings agony into this prison spread 
wide under open skies. 

Afterward Paul Green took his dreams in his hands and carried 
them to where he could give them tongue. All that he dreamed 
there he brought with him. Some of them were not dreams but 
nightmares. Tragedy that wailed in midday sunlight and comedy 
that laughed with a catch in his voice. All these things Paul 
Green knew before he came away from his field to fashion for him- 
self tools with which he could hew out a body for his dreams. 

And with these tools the plowhand became a famous dram- 
atist. With these tools and the experience the years have brought 
him in the use of them he has fashioned Lost Colony, he has 
wrought a miracle of sheer splendor. He is back to North Carolina, 
back to the Harnett County of his dreaming. 

Lost Colony has nothing, externally, to do with Harnett County 
but strip it of its externals, and there is Harnett, or any other 
county that is peopled with people who have dreamed dreams. 

Any of the neighbors of his youth would instantly know Old 
Tom in Lost Colony, with one hand burdened with somber tragedy 
and the other carrying an almost slapstick comedy. He is in- 
digenous. He is a part of Paul Green himself. So also is John 
Borden a part of Green himself. From the moment the lights go 
up on the opening scene until at the last, when dark wilderness 
swallows up the lost colony, there are flashing scenes that will find 
echo in deep reaches of the consciousness of anybody whose feet 
have walked in the naked earth. 


4 GOOD SHOW 


So wide is the sweep of the thing that Green has done on 
Roanoke Island that anybody will get lost in the mazes of it. But 
it is a good show. I have seen it entrance alike a sturdy and 
unimaginative plowboy from a C. C. C. camp and one of the most 
astute dramatic critics in America. Chance brought them to- 
gether on the same bench in the amphitheater. More nearly than 
anything I have seen does it reach out and get hold upon any sort 
of spectator. It is not highbrow nor lowbrow; it is universal. 

The thing has all that can be packed into an hour and 50 
minutes. It contains something of pageantry, but much more. 
It has music and pantomime. It is dome in prose of a sheer 


lyrical beauty, and comedy that is lustily earthy. It is dome by a 
great company that includes competent professionals, many more 
amateurs from the Carolina playmakers, scores of islanders, and 
husky lads from the neighboring C. C. C. camp. It has a great 
pipe organ, a chorus from the Westminster choir school, and 
scenic and lighting effects that are dazzling. 
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Radio Speech, “Issues of Congress“ Gallup Poll 


Since Shows 63 Percent American People Want 
Congress to Stay on Job—‘Unemployment Com- 
mission” Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, ON 
JULY 31, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently visited in Phila- 
delphia, and on Saturday, July 31, delivered a radio speech 
over KYW, the Red Network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. I expressed the idea that Congress should stay on the 
job and enact minimum wage, housing, court, tax loophole, 
and sugar bills, as announced in the press by the party 
leaders. 

I was surprised at the great response. A few of the letters 
were the usually bitter, anti-New Deal, anti-Roosevelt, anti- 
Democratic letters, but the great majority expressed con- 
tinued respect and confidence for the President and said 
that Congress ought to stay on the job. 

On the following Sunday, August 8, the Gallup poll, or the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, showed that a sub- 
stantial majority, or 63 percent, of the people want Congress 
to stay on the job. In the first letters that came to me 
many expressed disappointment on the fact that a farm bill 
had not been adopted and was not likely to come out this 
term. Iam still getting mail, principally from the South and 
West, insisting a farm bill should be enacted. 

My speech was as follows: 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT GO HOME 


All 

y that this Congress might go down in 
that promised the most, and did the least, of 
in the history of the Nation. 
say this because almost everything we have tried to do this year 
has been stymied ome way or the other. It has been a curious 
psychological situation, for certainly, if Iam any judge at all, the 
people are overwhelmingly for Roosevelt and want Democratic and 
New Deal That is in the face of the fact that we have 
adopted very little fundamental legislation this session, 

CANCER BILL WHIZZES THROUGH IN A HURRY 


So I am going to tell you about some legislation that whizzed 
through in a hurry—the National Cancer Institute bill. Cancer 


in to Congressmen urging e. 

Now, this bill was q y enacted because the people wanted 
it, and because they understood it. It concerned science, knowl- 
edge, research, and the elimination of human misery. 


tion in my mind but that the great majority of the people them- 
selves understand this very plainly. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ALWAYS LAG BEHIND KNOWLEDGE 
Which brings us to the thought that our political institutions 
always lag behind science and knowledge. We should advance in 
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politics and political institutions just as in science; and the Su- 
preme Court is a political institution just like Congress, the Presi- 
dency, or any division of the city, State, or National Government. 

And, remember, this temporary blocking of court reform was 
through the same old voice that used the Supreme Court to nullify 
the first income-tax law, the child-labor law, and minimum wages 
for women—the same old voice that always tries to block the 
people who want their representatives to legislate in matters of 
taxation, commerce, and the general welfare. In fact, the Supreme 
Court was used as a blind to defeat legislation beneficial to the 
people and suggested by the President. 


THE SAME OLD VOICE—BUT STAY ON THE JOB 


Indeed, this same voice has always opposed any legislation which 
benefits the American people; the same voice that has attempted 
to defeat social security and old-age pensions; the right of the 
people to have guaranteed bank deposits, to regulate utility com- 
panies, to have decent housing, and to safeguard the natural re- 
sources of the Nation. 

But for the time being, people are tired of hearing about the 
Supreme Court, and want to hear what is really going to happen 
in Washington. And I think it’s the epinion of a majority of 
the American people that Congress should stay on the job until 
it has accomplished something. Or, to put it differently, at least 
to vote on all questions, so the people can decide how to vote on 
us at the next election. 

FARM BILL NECESSARY TO CITY PEOPLE, TOO 


Let us look into the practical angles of the national situation. 
A farm bill—not just for the farmers but for the stability of 
the Nation—ought to be adopted. Mind you, agricultural legisla- 
tion is as important to city people as to farm people. 

But the House ture Committee very truthfully reports 
that several farm organizations were brought before the com- 
mittee, and none of them could agree on a bill. At the same 
time we should consider the fact that prices might bolt down- 
ward, and since the Senate has passed the minimum-wage bill, it 
seems to me ought to pass a farm bill too. 

Concerning the Black-Connery minimum-wages and maximum- 
hours bill, it is too complicated a subject to discuss at length— 
but there is tremendous pressure to get the Houses of Congress 
fighting each other and to drop the bill and adjourn. People who 
claim to favor the principle say the bill should be passed some 
day, but not now. Others say we should proceed very cautiously— 
that is, do nothing. 

PRINCIPLE MINIMUM WAGES AND MAXIMUMS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 


I think some of the fears about the Minimum Wage Act are 
fairly well founded—that is, these fears should be given every 
consideration. And you and I want the wage legislation to be a 
success. So the important thing is to establish the principle, 
and the general idea that our Nation should have minimum liv- 
ing standards, hence a reasonably high purchasing power, and 
therefore stability of business and the sale of farm products. 

So let us be cautious, as , in writing the bill—but not 
so cautious that we do not adopt any legislation. To get things 
started, let’s have a minimum-wage bill, conservative and fair, 
but get it enacted now. 

ENGLAND HAS BUILT HOMES WHILE AMERICA HAS TALKED 


How about 9 hang i e 

People have n or man: 8 

While we have been talking England has built millions ot homes 

In the United States we have done practically nothing—even 
though building is absolutely vital and necessary, and although the 
revival of the building trades will put millions back to work. Cer- 
tainly, then, before we leave this Congress we should enact a hous- 
ing bill, and a good one—and here again I add, not just for those 
in the building trades but for human beings who must live in 
homes, and again for the benefit of business stability. 

Then, you know, there is the matter of tax legislation. There was 
a lot of excitement about tax evaders a few weeks ago. That com- 
motion has died down. But the necessity for closing tax loopholes 
has by no means died down, and certainly we should stay in 
Washington long enough to get a good. strong bill. 

UNEMPLOYMENT—WE KNOW NOTHING ABOUT IT 

Now, my fellow Americans, though you may be disappointed over 
our failure to enact much fundamental legislation so far this term, 
I have here a proposition we can put over this session, We have 
already put over the cancer bill, and we can put this over, too. It 
concerns the subject of unemployment, which we have by no means 
solved and about which we know practically nothing. 

Although unemployment has been greatly reduced and although 
we have what is called “recovery”, we still have eight or ten millions 
of unemployed, and still we do not have any plan, nor are we 
planning anything for the future. 


THREE SUGGESTIONS—-SPECIAL COMMITTEE, UNEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 
AND STANDING COMMITTEE 


So I have proposed by the introduction of bills and resolutions 
thr 3 


ee things: 

First. An investigation of the W. P. A. by a House select or special 
committee. 

Second. The creation of an unemployment commission. 

Third. The creation next term cf a regular, or what we call a 
standing committee, to be known as the Committee on Public 
Works and Welfare, and which would have jurisdiction as its 
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name indicates; that is, unemployment, public works, public 
health, old-age pensions, and social security. 
NEW DECISIONS, NEW PROBLEMS, NECESSITATE NEW COMMITTEES 


Now, mind you, I am not suggesting the creation of a lot of 
new committees that will merely bring confusion. There are 
many new and serious problems with which we must deal. The 
powers of have been greatly increased through recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, all delivered since the President 
suggested reform of the judiciary—such opinions as those of the 
Wagner Act, minimum wage, social security, and others. 

Many of these new problems go to committees created a hun- 
dred or more years ago, committees which by their duties and 
training are not in any way equipped to handle them. For in- 
stance, my cancer bill went to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Social security and old-age pensions go to 
the Committee on Taxation. 

Unemployment, public works, relief—have no committee at all— 
such problems go directly to the Appropriations Committee for 
money, which is then spent by bureaus and agencies, without any 
policy-making committee in Congress. Congress, therefore, should 
know what it is doing, and should establish policies. 

The first suggestion, the creation of a select committee, would 
be in the nature of an investigation of the W. P. A. by members 
of the House alone; and second, the creation of the unemploy- 
ment commission would be a study by a group of eight—four 
citizens, two Representatives, and two Senators. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION FOLLOWED BY REGULAR COMMITTEE 


This unemployment commission would seem to me to be the 
better, because it would represent the public and both Houses of 
Congress and could get the same results as a House investigating 
committee. This commission also could make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the W. P. A, all phases of unemployment, the prob- 
lem of youth and old age, and then file the next January 
with both Houses of Congress, the President, and with you, the 
ee through the newspapers. This would be a coordinated 
ob. 

Bear in mind these suggestions are absolutely nonpartisan. 
This is a reasonable proposition—good business. No matter of 
what party you are a member, you want to understand what is 
going on, know how and where the money is being spent, and 
do know sound policies are being followed. 

The commission I have suggested could begin the work as soon 
as Congress adjourns, and the standing committee I mentioned 
could then be created as the policy-making committee next 
January. 

ROOSEVELT DICTATOR? NO. FRIEND OF PEOPLE AND CONSTITUTION 


Now, before I tell you goodnight, I think I should say a few 
words about the man whom you have made, by your own votes, 
the greatest political figure in the world today, and that is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Because he has the character and man- 
hood to recommend legislation to Co: and stand by the 
people of the United States, he gets called a dictator. 

Now, my fellow Americans, it is in the nature of his job to 
make suggestions, but more, it is his bounden duty to do so 
under the Constitution of this country. President Roosevelt 
has faithfully stood by the Constitution, and what's more, the 
people of this country, and he is our best friend. 

Yes, I think President Roosevelt is the symbol of American 
Progress; but even at that, I do not think we should follow him 

lindly, nor do I think he wants us to do so either. He is 
human. So are we. But his heart is with the American people, 
and since he is also an honest and intelligent man, we should 
maintain our confidence in him. Just remember that he is 
constantly under a barrage of criticism and pro da of the 
most selfish forces in America, some of them in own Demo- 
cratic Party, enough in itself for the American people to main- 
tain confidence in him. 

So, fellow Americans, let us all work together for our great 
country, always standing united and unafraid for the better 
things in life, 


Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


ADDRESS BY DR. JOHN M. THOMAS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Our Heritage”, delivered by Dr. John M. Thomas, 
former president of Middlebury College, on the occasion of 
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the dedication of Old First Church of Bennington as Ver- 
mont’s colonial shrine at Old Bennington, on August 15, 
1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Our heritage is first of all the land, 6,120,960 acres of moun- 
tain, hillside, and valley, luxuriantly green from the most regular 
annual rainfall of any equal area on the continent of North 
America. For milleniums of years since the ice cap receded and 
the glaciers ceased to flow, and the Champlain Sea drained down 
the Hudson and St, Lawrence Valleys, our mountains condensed 
the moisture wind-borne from north and south, and the life 
giving rains, little changing from year to year, nourished great 
trees and the myriad plants of the field, whose decaying leaves 
and bodies built a soil unmatched for enduring fertility and 
wealth. 

It was the good land lying rich about the foothills of the Green 
Mountains and along the rivers which carry their surplus waters 
to “the long, bright river and the azure lake” which filled the 
territory so quickly when the British conquest of Canada made 
it safe for settlement. Compared with the valleys of Vermont, 
seaboard lands are thin and poor, and it was only the seaboard 
which was occupied and settled until after the Revolution. None 
had crossed the passes of the Alleghenies except a few fur traders 
and missionaries to the Indians. On the most practicable route, 
up the Mohawk Valley from the Hudson, the terrible Iroquois 
guard. But when Britain won Canada from the French on 


n of “pine lands” and “oak lands.” 
8 of the pioneers to the lands west of the Con- 
necticut! What giant maples and oaks and elms and birch and 
beech, testifying to the strength of the soil from which they 
What would such land produce if cleared and 
What herds might pasture on its luxuriant 


i 


grasses! ` 

Those pioneers were right. Vermont is “a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths that eee 
and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fruit trees; 
a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack anything in it” (Deuteronomy VIII). 

It is still a good land, capable of a self-sustaining agriculture, 
despite the competition of the wider spaces of the newer West. 
‘We have no need to be poverty stricken. Such is not our estate 
today and need never be. 

But our heritage is not only the land, with all its wealth and 
beauty, but also our inheritance of character and quality from the 
men who won the land and the strength which was bred in them 
by the unparalleled struggles they endured to hold it. 

The settlers of Vermont were not all saints, nor were they all 
members of the first families of the rural counties of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts from which they came. But for a swarm of 
frontiersmen—which they were—they. included more than the 
usual proportion of men of good blood and of more than average 
intelligence and education. And all of every rank and station 
were venturesome, courageous, energetic, and of superior strength 
and endurance. Only such could have essayed the conquest of the 
wild mountain wilderness which the territory of Vermont then 
was 


Time does not permit recital of the difficulties which they con- 
fronted and overcame, nor more than mention of the very special 
hardship which befell them because of the claim of the province 
of New York to all lands west of the Connecticut. Colonial his- 
tory records no other controversy over land titles on such large 
scale, affecting so many people, and continuing for such a long 
period. 

The first grant west of the river made by Governor Benning 
Wentworth was of this town of Bennington in 1749. After the 
British conquest of Canada, the business became active and by 
1763 the Governor of New Hampshire had granted 138 town char- 
ters. In that year, in a proclamation issued by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Colden, New York challenged the authority of New Hamp- 
shire over any territory west of the Connecticut. The Governor 
of New Hampshire retaliated in a counter proclamation and the 
controversy waxed earnest and violent, and so continued until 
its final settlement in 1790. 

From 1763 to 1790 was 27 years. A young man of 25 who se- 
cured a right in one of the 60 towns chartered in 1761 and who 
brought his bride there in that year to build his cabin and clear 
his flelds was 54 years of age, an old man for a pioneer, before 
he was sure of the title to his farm. 

In the life of the frontier, 27 years is almost a generation. It 
may be said of the first Vermonters that almost their whole active 
life was spent, not only in endurance of the hardships of all first 
settlers in a new country, but also under the constant fear that 
they might be dispossessed and robbed of all fruit of their labors. 
They were resolved that that should not happen. They organized 
to fight against it. Every man of them was a soldier, subject to 
instant call for 27 years. 

The genius of the American character was wrought in the con- 
quest of the continent. On the ever-receding western frontier, of 
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which Vermont was the first—for Vermont was once the North- 

west—American traits were born and developed. Both our virtues 

SUE, SORE SE: SERRE ATES: SUIS: SMS DENTE, LORE 
ers 

We are the most resourceful and inventive people on the face 
of the earth. We have the trait direct from the lonely homes 
in the remote valleys and on the prairies where men had to take 
care of themselves and find a way to do things. 

American wastefulness is proverbial. Why should men not 
be wasteful who had the wealth of a virgin continent beneath 
their feet? 

The American is distinguished by energy, verve, intensity, love 
of activity, and combat. He has no time for afternoon tea. It 
would have been sadly out of place in a frontiersman’s cabin, 
and we haye not become used to it yet. 

All men have courage, but there is an intensity, a fury in 
the courage of the American, when roused to his utmost, as was 
witnessed at Chateau Thierry, at St. Mihiel, and in the terrible 
forest of the Argonne, which is our own particular glory. It is 
the courage of the children of the men of the lonely cabin, our 
inheritance from the pioneer. 

Never was that courage more magnificently illustrated, nor its 
power more clearly shown, than in the battle commemorated by 
yonder monument. As pointed out in the matchless oration of 
Edward J. Phelps at its dedication, by all rules of military tactics 
General Stark should have lost the battle. His forces were in- 
ferior; they had been hurriedly assembled with no time to or- 
ganize; they were short of equipment and ammunition. His 
enemy had chosen his position well and fortified it with earthen 
entrenchments. And Stark sent his farmer militia against those 
regulars in rifle pits and behind their entrenchments, bare flesh 
against artillery, and they won by the fury of their courage. 

We inherit from the men who won at Bennington. Our 
heritage is the land for which they fought, as beautiful as when 
their eyes first saw it after their long journeys from the older 
lands to the south, its mountains as majestic, its valleys as 
fertile. It is a nobler heritage because of what it cost—the 
hard, hard toil of women as well as men, the bitter priva- 
tions, the terrible haunting fear that all might be lost. 

They not only gave us our land; they gave us life itself. We 
are bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh. We come by good 
right by our love of liberty, our paenan for justice, our sus- 
picion of the stranger, our for thrift, our self-reliance, 
and spirit of independence. We would not surrender our land; 
let us hold with equal firmness those spiritual treasures of man- 
hood which our fathers brought to its conquest and which were 
SON EAE ATO SEENON Se SONNE DY Tee ORLY SOE DSA ae 

The consummation of the long struggles of the Vermont pioneers 
was their recognition as a State of the American Union by act of 
Congress approved by President Washington on February 18, 
1791. The way had been prepared by successful negotiations 
with New York, during which that State receded from her claims 
to jurisdiction to the western bank of the Connecticut, and the 
boundaries of Vermont were established as they have remained 
to this day. The way had been further prepared by the com- 
plete understanding of the people of Vermont of the principles 
of the frame of Government embodied in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Though not a recognized member of the confederation, they 
Knew as much about its working and its defects as did the 
people of Massachusetts and Connecticut. They followed as care- 
fully the discussions which attended the formulation of the 
Constitution and its adoption by the several States. Not until 
2 years after a President had been inaugurated and a Congress 
had met under the Constitution did the legislature of the inde- 
pent republic of Vermont resolve to petition for admission to 
the Union, and then there were two votes against it. Inde- 
pendence of mind, then as always! 

It cannot be doubted that the founders of Vermont understood 
perfectly that the Federal Government was one of ceded powers 
only, that in joining the Union they retained as did the original 
States all rights and responsibilities not expressly yielded to the 
Federal Union. Undoubtedly they believed they would still be 
Vermont, governing themselves as before in all matters of purely 
local concern. Had they not so believed, there would have been 
more than two votes in opposition to a petition for admission 
to the Union. 

We were Vermonters for long and terrible years before we were 
citizens of the United States. We were members of a free and 
independent Commonwealth, governed only by its people, over 
whom no outside potentate exercised authority. We were never 
a 5 to any man—the only American State which can so 

stify. 

“We owe no allegiance! We bow to no throne! 
Our ruler is law, and the law is our own.” 


There has been bred in us in the free air of these mountains 
a passionate devotion to our State. Yielding to none in na- 
tional loyalty—as the roster of the Army of the Republic wit- 
nessed—neither do we yield to any in loyalty to our State. We 
believe we are better Americans because our hearts beat so strong 
for our own dear Vermont and that America is stronger and 
richer because she is composed of many States, each with its 
own genius and pride. 

It is not to our liking—at least not to the liking of some of 
us—that in so many ways affecting intimately the life of our 
people, the Government at Washington is concerning itself with 
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our affairs. Through an organization of its creation the Fed- 
eral Government is loaning money on mortgages on some of our 
farms and making temporary loans on crop mortgages. It is 
paying our farmers for fertilizing lands with ground limestone 
and superphosphate, $10 per acre for planting forest trees of 
approved varieties, and 15 cents per rod for fencing cattle out of 
farm woodland previously used for pasture. It is buying up 
many thousands of acres of our wild lands, thereby decreasing 
seriously the taxable property in many mountain towns. It is 
sending its employees to look for injurious insects in our or- 
chards and woodlands. It is loaning money to villages and 
towns to build schoolhouses and water systems, to pave streets 
and build sidewalks, and to install municipal lighting systems. 
It is hiring students in our schools to clean blackboards and 
shovel snow. It is enjoining our business enterprises from fol- 
lowing the time-honored dictates of prudence and thrift, for- 
bidding them under penalty of heavy taxes to lay by for a rainy 
day. It is helping us care for our poor—a thing we have always 
done in each town heretofore—and sending carloads of oranges 
and prunes for distribution to the needy. It has established em- 
ployment offices in our cities and hired men and women to search 
our ancient records, to write a guidebook, and to paint pictures 
of our cows. It is helping to build our roads and by its re- 
quirements compelling the cutting of shade trees on village 
streets, It is insuring deposits in our banks and scantily mar- 
gined mortgage loans on some of our homes. 

For these and many other purposes it is collecting enormous 
taxes, not on the basis of property owned or governmental sery- 
ices received but on the basis of the taxpayers’ capacity to pay, 
which is a euphemism for the tax gatherers’ ability to soak. 

It cannot be denied that many of these activities are useful 
and the results beneficient. Few would deny that they are experi- 
ments noble in purpose. 

But what about the price? Not so much the cost in dollars, 
staggering though that may be, as the cost of the impairment of 
the principle of local self-government. Are we in danger of losing 
our in ity as a State, gradually and imperceptibly, in the mul- 
tiplicity of benefits which the Government at Washington is un- 
dertaking to confer upon us? 

The great Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase said: 

“It may not umreasonably be said that the preservation of the 
States is as much within the design and care of the Constitution 
as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the 
National Government. The Constitution, in all its provisions, 
looks to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States” (Teras v. White, Wallace 7, p. 725). 

When the destruction of the Union was threatened, notice was 
served on us in Acts of Secession, and we could raise armies to 
prevent it. It is the destruction of the States that is now threat- 
ened, not by one act of violence, but by gradual and subtle absorp- 
tion of their responsibilities. 

In the early days of peril to the Union, that sturdy frontiersman 
President Andrew Jackson, rallied the Nation to the sentiment: 
“Our Federal Union! It must be preserved!” There is need of 
another Jackson to call to us: “Our individual States! They must 
be preserved!” How incomparably poorer would be our Nation 
if in place of our historic States we had a certain number of 

ental districts, arranged solely for convenience of admin- 
istration from Washington. 

Each of our States has its own proud history, each its dis- 
tinctive character and genius. Each is worth preserving, for the 
Nation's sake as well as for its own. We are a strong Nation in 
no small part because our States are so different. We need them 
all—South Carolina, Virginia, California, Kansas, and so on 
through the 48. Each has its contribution to make to the 
one strong Nation. To that end each must retain its integrity, 
the right and the power to order its own affairs. And that I 
am confident Vermont is resolved to do, so far as lies within her 
power, for that is the noblest element of our heritage from the 
fathers—freedom to be masters of our own destiny. 


The Late Senator James Couzens 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay tribute to one 
of Michigan’s greatest men, a man whose name was known 
and renowned throughout our Nation, the late Senator JAMEs 
COUZENS. 

For over 13 years Senator Couzens represented our great 
State in the United States Senate. He needs no eulogy. His 
monument is his great works. He was a man of positive 
character, who, during his service in the United States 
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Senate, worked for the benefit of our Nation at large. His 
efforts in behalf of the people of the Nation were limitless, 
and because he voted always his convictions, and not the dic- 
tates of his party, sharp political differences were a part of 
his intense career, But even those with whom he most vio- 
lently disagreed respecting policies and decisions do not hesi- 
tate to pay tribute to the man himself, for his honor, his 
courage, his independence, and his worth. 

Senator Couzens did not enter politics because he sought 
either fame or power. His life was one of service, and he 
believed he could render service to the cause of progressive 
thought and action. He was a party member, but his first 
obligation was to the people whom he served. 

Born in Chatham, Ontario, Senator Couzens immigrated 
to this country when only a boy. He rose from a car 
checker on the railroads in Detroit to partnership with 
Henry Ford in one of the greatest industrial triumphs of 
our age and generation. 

The greatness of James Couzens lay in his love for chil- 
dren. Even the poorest and humblest child of the streets 
held his interest. He wanted to help these children, and to 
this end he donated many millions of dollars so that they 
might be brought up under healthy living conditions, that 
they might receive the proper care, and be educated into 
useful citizens. This was the great work of James Couzens, 
the man, and these children always were first in his 
thoughts and plans. His name is revered throughout the 
State of Michigan, not only as a financier and a states- 
man, but as a philanthropist who knew the people and who 
devoted his time and his money for their benefit, 

There is no partisanship in death. James Couzens has 
been taken from us. Everyone who knew him is better for 
having known him. The world is better from him having 
lived in it. His memory we cherish. In his going Michigan 
mourns a great man and a great public servant. 


Illinois Taxpayers Who Paid Capital-Stock and Ex- 
cess-Profits Taxes Under the Act of 1933 and 
1934 May be Entitled to a Refund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I observed recently that a 
brokerage house in New York which has dealt in low-priced 
securities for many generations is about to send an adver- 
tising truck through the country as a reminder to people 
that in the attic or in the cellar, they may have some old 
and seemingly worthless securities which may in fact have 
value. Their theory is that millions of dollars of such se- 
curities are lying about in different sections of the country 
that might be brought to light to the joy of their owners. 

It is equally true that the taxpayers of the country may 
often be in line for refunds on Federal taxes and that such 
refunds are never claimed because the facts have not been 
brought to their attention. I esteem it one of the duties 
of a Member of Congress in his service to constituents, 
not only to keep them advised on legislative matters but to 
serve as a liaison officer between them and the executive 
and judicial branches insofar as time permits. To that 
end, I want to call to the attention of some classes of tax- 
payers in Illinois, the circumstances in connection with a 
recent court decision in the Federal District Court for the 
Western District of Kentucky in the behalf that taxpayers 
in Illinois may be affected by that decision if it is sus- 
tained by the Federal circuit court of appeals. 

In 1933, as a part of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, Congress imposed a capital-stock tax and an excess- 
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profits tax on corporations of all kinds. The capital-stock 
tax imposed a rate of $1 per $1,000 of the adjusted de- 
clared value of the capital stock of a corporation. The re- 
turn was to be filed within a month after the effective date 
and that date was June 30, 1933. The act also provided 
that once the value of the capital stock was declared, it 
could not be amended. There was nothing in the act to 
establish a yardstick of values so that a corporation with 
1,000 shares of stock with a par value of $1,000 could de- 
clare its value to be $20,000 or $100,000 or $200,000. Seem- 
ingly, the corporation was the sole judge of the declared 
adjusted value. 

But there was something in the nature of a little joker in 
this whole set-up that was not so apparent at the moment, 
The same act also provided for an excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations. The rate of tax was 5 percent on that portion 
of the corporation’s net income which was in excess of 1244 
percent of the adjusted declared value of the capital stock. 

Now, let us examine the modus operandi to see just how 
it worked. Let us take a corporation with 1,000 shares of 
stock, the par value of which was $100 a share, and assume 
that the net income of the corporation for the year 1933 was 
$20,000. If the corporation declared the value of the capital 
stock to be $100,000, the capital-stock tax would have been 
$100. The excess-profits tax on a net income of $20,000 
would have been 5 percent of $20,000 minus 12% percent 
of $100,000, or $375. Thus the capital-stock tax of $100 and 
the excess-profits tax of $375 would have made a total tax 
of $475. 

Now for another example. Without any kind of yardstick 
by which to measure the value of its capital stock and with 
values being depressed at that time, the corporation might 
have declared the adjusted value of its stock to be $30,000 
instead of $100,000, in which event the capital-stock tax 
would have been but $30. The excess-profits tax, however, 
would have been 5 percent of $20,000 minus 1244 percent of 
$30,000, or a total of $812.50, which, when added to the 
capital-stock tax, would have made a total tax of $842.50. 

The law stated plainly enough that the adjusted value of 
the capital stock when once declared could not be amended. 
In other words, when once the taxpayer got into this diffi- 
culty there should be no backing out. But a taxpayer down 
in Kentucky thought otherwise. He filed an amended capi- 
tal-stock tax return and the Treasury Department returned 
it, together with his check, and told him he was not per- 
mitted under the law to file an amended return. The tax- 
payer then went into the Federal district court, and on 
February 10, 1936, the court rendered its decision, stating 
that the capital-stock tax as so set up in the act of 1933 was 
unconstitutional and in violation of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution. Said the court in part: 

The act here in question measures the tax according to the 
value of the capital stock of the corporation. The taxpayer is 
authorized under the provisions of the act to declare the value 
but this cannot be arbitrarily done; there must be a basis in 
fact for its conclusion. If the statute authorizes an arbitrary 
determination, it would be void for uncertainty. A statute which 
either forbids or requires the doing of an act in terms so vague 
that men of common intelligence must necessarily guess at its 


meaning and differ as to its application, violates the fifth amend- 
ment. 


This is the finding of the Federal district court in the 
case of Oertel v. Glenn (13 Fed. Supp. 651, Feb. 10, 1936) 
and if sustained on appeal, means that this capital-stock 
tax is unconstitutional. Inasmuch as the excess-profits tax 
was conditioned on the capital-stock tax, it is quite likely 
that it, too, would fall and those taxpayers who paid excess- 
profits taxes because of a low declared value on their capital 
stock would be entitled to a refund. 

Both the capital-stock tax and the excess-profits tax of 
1933, were embodied as provisions in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, but in 1934 they were reenacted in their orig- 
inal form as a part of the Revenue Act of 1934. It would 
appear therefore that if these taxes were void for want of 
certainty in 1933, the same reasoning would apply in 1934. 
It will be noted that while these taxes were first paid in 
1933, that a decision in the Federal district court was not 
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handed down until February of 1936. While the reason for 
this long delay is not apparent, the fact remains that under 
existing law, taxpayers will have but a comparatively short 
time in which to file their claims for refund. 

Illinois taxpayers who paid excess-profits and capital- 
stock taxes under the act of 1933 and 1934 may therefore 
be entitled to a refund. 


Train-Signal Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, we have under consideration Senate 
bill 29. This measure passed the Senate on May 17, 1937. 
After its passage in the Senate it came to the House and was 
referred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House for study and report. This committee, on June 
23, 1937, favorably reported the bill back to the House with 
certain amendments. 

The purpose of this bill is to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers on railroads. It requires common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce, when found to be 
necessary, to install, inspect, test, repair, and maintain block- 
signal systems, interlocking, automatic train-stop, train-con- 
trol, cab-signal devices, and other appliances, methods, and 
systems intended to promote the safety of railroad operation. 

It has been urged by those opposed that this measure would 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to require 
railways to install unnecessary and useless safety equipment. 
This bill merely authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, when found necessary in the public interest and 
after full investigation, to order the use of signal devices 
where necessary to correct unsafe conditions. The bill does 
not specify any device, signal, or appliance. This question 
is determined by the Commission on full hearing. 

It will be seen at once that the primary purpose of this 
measure is to protect travelers, as well as employees, on 
interstate railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
now, under the laws enacted through many years, has au- 
thority over a large majority of safety appliances on the 
railroads. I think it can be truthfully said that this author- 
ity has been administered with fairness and moderation and 
with great benefit to the railway companies, as well as to the 
employees and the general public, and no one can say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will arbitrarily or with- 
out just cause order the installation of signal devices or 
safety appliances where it is unnecessary to correct unsafe 
conditions. 

Our trains are moving with tremendous speed. Greater 
speed is being developed. Recently I traveled from the sta- 
tion in the city of Washington to the station in the city of 
Philadelphia, with two or more stops en route, a distance of 
150 miles, in 133 minutes. Many trains are being operated 
at an even greater speed. Should one of these fast-moving 
trains with several hundred people as passengers be wrecked, 
many persons as well as employees on the train more than 
likely would meet sudden death; and with the great speed 
now required it is of first importance that the lives of 
travelers and employees be protected by necessary signal 
devices and safety appliances, and the Bureau of Safety of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should not lack au- 
thority to check up on the mintenance and operation of 
these important safety devices and require correction of 
unsafe conditions when found to exist. 

We have the finest and the best operated railroads and 
the most capable and efficient railroad workers in all the 
world. I am sure we have less accidents on our railroads 
than the railroads of any other country on earth, but we do 
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occasionally have some great disasters resulting in great loss 
of property and great loss of life. The purpose of this bill 
is to lessen chances for railroad accidents. 

It is not true that only members of the Railroad Signal- 
men Brotherhoods could be employed by the Commission 
as inspectors. Whatever additional inspectors may be re- 
quired—and it will only require a small number—vwill be 
civil-service positions and will qualify according to the 
civil-service rules. The expense to the Government or the 
railroads will be small, according to the proof submitted to 
the committee, compared to the benefits that will come to 
the railroad, workers, and the traveling public. 

It can be safely said, I am sure, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will not be unreasonable in the admin- 
istration of this law. 

Feeling that it will be helpful to all parties at interest, I 
am happy to give this measure my earnest and active sup- 
port. 


What This Administration Has Done to the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, since coming to Con- 
gress I have been interested in what this administration has 
been doing to the American farmer, particularly to those liv- 
ing in my congressional district. The great majority of the 
farmers living in my district own and operate their own 
farms, and the tenant farmers are generally capable and 
hard-working men. I have always been one of those who 
believe that the American market should be for the Ameri- 
can farmer, but after reading the reports of the Department 
of Commerce for the last year or two, I am convinced that 
the policy of this administration is just the opposite. Under 
its so-called reciprocal-trade agreements this administra- 
tion has allowed our markets to be flooded with cattle, milk, 
eggs, pork, hams, and other agricultural products from for- 
eign lands to the detriment of the American farmer. Some 
time ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY] 
in a well-delivered speech said that this administration had 
“sold the American farmer down the river”, and gave facts 
to prove the truth of his statement, and as I read the reports 
of the Department of Commerce for the first 6 months of 
1937, the selling of the American farmer down the river con- 
tinues unabated. The gentleman from Massachusetts, in the 
course of his speech, submitted the following table to show 
the trend of some of the major farm imports from 1934 to 
1936. 


Imports for consumption of certain farm products 
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Every New Deal Member of Congress, particularly the 
Members from the agricultural sections of our country, 
should read and reread the above table, study the figures 
given therein carefully and see just what this New Deal 
administration is doing to your constituents. Evidently 
you new dealers approve of the terrible slashing that the 
administration is giving to the American farmer, because 
during the 8 months of the present session of Congress 
not one new dealer has stood up and protested against 
this unfair treatment. I thought that the figures shown 
above were bad enough and that probably when the 
administration saw just what it was doing to the farmer 
that it might wake up and change its attitude toward him, 
but when I read the report of the Department of Com- 
merce for the first 6 months of 1937 I was convinced that 
this administration cares nothing for the farmer nor what 
may happen to him. Let me read you part of that re- 
port and compare it with the imports for 1936. 

Imports of certain important food products into the United States 
during June 1937—1937 figures preliminary 
[All figures in thousands; i. e. 000 omitted] 


6 months ending 
June 
Commodity and unit 
1937 1936 

Animals and animal products, — 
-| 10,754 60, 732 44,397 
8 produeta .-------- or ---| 69,326 436,480} 316,410 
Cattle, n. e. 4 number. 41 309 20 
dollars. 1,324 9,212 8,225 
Fresh pork pounds.“ 1,837 10, 569 5, 651 
dollars.. 289 1,512 830 

Beel, canned, including corned beet 
pounds] 12, 461 42,737 50, 511 
dollers. 1,326 4, 385 4, H3 

Preserved pork, bams, shoulders, and 
bacon ae ds.. 5,147 24, 907 10, 978 
dollars 1,457 6,776 2,046 
Cream. = 2 57 6 
dollars 33 85 8 
Milk, condensed, eto. pounds. 102 783 833 
dollars 4 35 35 
Milk, dried and malted . pounds. 119 2, 733 14, 531 
dollars.. il 179 663 
Butter. pounds.. 223 9, 502 4,080 
dollars 5⁵ 2. 134 920 
Cheese pounds. 3, 345 23,710 24, 352 
dollars. 635 4, 674 5,429 
Eggs, dried, whole — 3 365 213 
dollars. 7 108 68 
Egg yolks, dried__.__________.. pounds__. 604 2, 785 2, 167 
dollars 452 378 
Egg yolks, frozen- ds.. 940 246 
lollars__ 103 24 
Egg albumen, dried. pounds. 1,422 979 
ollars.. 519 414 
Corn. pound bushels. 76 355 
do! 144 320 
Oats. - . pound bushels.. 40 490 
dollars... 29 163 
Gin = 7,650 6,029 
dollars 732 542 
Milled rice. unds.. 36, 693 7,049 
dollars.. 1, 163 241 
Wheat pound bushels.. 1. 435 146 
dollars.. 1, 747 164 

Wheat flour, wholly of United States 
wheat ----..-barrels._ 72 400 
dollars.. 3, 936 1,857 
Wheat flour, other barrels. 1,244 1,305 
dollors 7, 4 6,020 
Biscuits and crackers pounds. 2, 854 2,473 
dollars 519 419 
Linseed cake ton 147 88 
dollars.. 4,342 053 
Onlons . — pounds 14. 535 17, 497 
dollars 285 315 
Potatoes, White pounds 23, 250 21, 965 
dollars.. 425 476 


I want you new dealers to get this report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which was released August 4, 1937, and 
go over it carefully and see just what your reciprocal trade 
agreements are continuing to do to the farmers of the coun- 
try. Why, in God’s name, we continue to import eggs from 
China; cattle from Argentina; hams, shoulders, and bacon 
from Poland; butter and cheese from Denmark; milk, pota- 
toes, and onions from Canada, and let the American farmer 
struggle along as best he can, is more than I can understand. 
During the first 6 months of 1937 we imported 10,569,000 
pounds of fresh pork. This was almost twice as much as was 
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imported in the first 6 months of 1936. We imported during 
the first 6 months of 1937, 9,592,000 pounds of butter and 
23,710,000 pounds of cheese, 24,907,000 pounds of preserved 
pork, hams, shoulders, and bacon. You New Deal Congress- 
men from the rural districts just visualize what it would mean 
to your farmers to have a part of what is going to the farmers 
of foreign countries. There would be no need of dole or 
relief. Every farmer would be able to stand on his own feet 
and take care of himself without Government aid. The 
farmers of my district and State—Pennsylvania—traise hogs, 
cattle, and chickens, and produce milk and eggs for market, 
and they come in direct competition with all of these im- 
ports from other nations, and are therefore very much in- 
terested in stopping these imports. Let us look at the milk 
situation, which directly effects the farmers of my district. 
According to reports, $16,000,000 worth of dairy products 
were shipped into the United States from outside sources, 
where sanitary production is entirely unknown. This year 
the amount will be more than doubled. This is all the result 
of the new deal reciprocal-trade agreements. 

I am opposed to these trade agreements and will continue 
to oppose them while I remain a Member of Congress, for, 
as I stated before, I believe that the American market should 
belong to the American farmer. We hear a lot about rural 
electrification, getting the farmers to use electricity about 
their farms. That is a grand idea, and I hope to see that 
day when on every farm in my State the farmer will be 
provided with milking machines, electric washers, electric 
refrigeration, lights, and all other electrical appliances. 
This will relieve farm drudgery and make the farm an ideal 
place to live and work. But, Mr. Speaker, that day will 
never come as long as the administration continues to al- 
low foreign countries to dump on our shores the increasing 
volume of cattle, hogs, eggs, cheese, butter, and potatoes 
which takes the market away from our own farmers. Mr. 
Speaker, think of what it would mean to the American 
farmer if he were allowed to produce and sell in the Amer- 
ican markets the volume of farm produce as is shown in 
the tables above which I have already read. All the money 
represented for the imports therein shown was spent 
abroad. The foreign farmer and the foreign merchant got 
the benefit of that money at the expense of the American 
farmer. It seems to me that the better policy would be to 
allow our own farmers to raise and sell such products, then 
they and our merchants would have all of the benefits. 
When we spend our money at home it stays here and re- 
lieves unemployment, but when we spend it abroad it helps 
the foreign farmer and the foreign merchant. I hope that 
this New Deal administration will soon see the error of 
its way and do away with these nonsensical reciprocal- 
trade agreements, for ever since they have been in effect 
the imports to this country have increased tremendously 
and our exports have continued to decline. Let the admin- 
istration give the farmer a break. Let the American farmer 
have the American market. 


Vivisection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES L. QUINN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


REPORT OF THE ANIMAL DEFENSE AND ANTIVIVISECTION 
SOCIETY, INC., OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following report of Miss Elizabeth But- 
ler Howry, president of the Animal Defense and Antivivi- 
section Society of the District of Columbia: 


Recently an American judge sentenced a miscreant to 1 year 
in prison for setting a dog on fire with kerosene. Yet in medical 
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laboratories dogs by the hundred are being burned with chemical 
gases by men who pose before the public as scientists. Not only 
is the suffering comparable in the two cases but undoubtedly the 
dogs have read, if the scientists have not, that “certain of the 
cyogen compounds used in gas warfare while being extremely 
toxic to dogs leaves goats and man unharmed” (the Nature of 
Disease, by J. E. R. McDonagh). Hiding behind the excuse “it 
is necessary”, humane men and women are responsible for the 
mass cruelty taking place in America’s laboratories today. For it 
is with the layman’s ignorant consent that the basic law of pity 
which governs the average citizen through the courts cannot 
reach the experimenter in living flesh and nerves of animals. 
American law reads: “Cruelty to animals shall be punished by 
fine or imprisonment or both, except when done for medical pur- 
poses.” By inference the law so written by vivisectors themselves 
admits the cruelties of the system. 

Since you are introducing a District of Columbia dog-exemption 
bill, Mr. QUINN, and Members of Congress will be asked to vote on 
it, our society presents the results of its extensive investigation 
of how laboratory animals are used and whether there is real 
necessity for animal experimentation. For medical opinion con- 

its usefulness or the reverse, we have studied authorities 
who care nothing for animal life per se but view the question 
solely from @ medical standpoint. 

For sheer horror nothing in print is comparable to the thousands 
of reports written by American vivisectors themselves to describe 
their experiments to each other. This data, giving name of doctor, 
laboratory, and date, is unassailable proof of the cruelties which 
the layman or investigator is never allowed to see. In Boston the 
investigator of an allied society to ours is admitted to view after- 
effects. Mr. Strickland reports frequently dogs used one week for 
a severe operation are used the following for an even more terrible 
one on another part of its body. Yet the layman is soothed by 
pleasant doctors with the falsehood that every animal is killed after 
one experiment. Mr. Strickland also reports to us starvation 
experiments where even the sawdust from the bottom of the cage 
is removed so that the animal may not eat it in his desperation. 

In England the animal laws require the vivisector at least to 
register how many times he uses anesthesia; also, he is forbidden 
to use animals to teach or practice surgery. Let us repeat—America 
has absolutely no laws governing the vivisector, We learn officially 
from England that anesthesia is given in 5 percent of the opera- 
tions. Can we believe that America is more humane when over 
half the of American vivisectors conclude thus: “In order to 
obtain the full benefits of this experiment anesthesia was omit- 
ted”? We can show operating boards manufactured by American 
firms to which the laboratory animal is strapped immovable, or to 
which his paws are sewn with wire to prevent agonized struggling. 
Let us begin with a specific example of laboratory mercy. Dr. 

„ in his book against vivisection, describes the dissection 
of the sensitive nerves of a dog’s spinal cord without anesthetic: 
“This experiment which we are told even passes the callousness 
of Germany to repeat, which every leading champion of vivisection 
in Great Britain reprobates for medical teaching, which even the 
most ruthless of them dare not exhibit to the young men of Eng- 
land—this experiment has been performed again and again in 
American colleges without exciting so far as we know even a 
whisper of protest.” Ether, gas, and chloroform were 
by experiment on man himself. The difference between man and 
dog, the heart beat, the blood structure, and the idiosyncrasy, make 
a mockery of the contention that dogs are always as fully anes- 
thetized as human beings. 

After this anesthesia myth the first thing that strikes the stu- 
dent of laboratory reports is the senseless repetition of the system; 
like the monotony of savage drumbeat, it becomes intolerable 
against civilized ears. The second is its inexactitude. There is 
no science here in the dictionary sense of “certain, exact.” And, 
unless we bring the charge of idle curiosity, it appears that one 
vivisector distrusts the other. Studies in producing fatigue serves 
as an example, At the University of Virginia fatigue is induced in 
dogs by running them to death. Placed in wire-mesh cages, which 
later scrape their flesh as they try frantically to lie down, an electric 
treadmill is started, and the dog must run. Blood tests are taken 
to reassure the professors and students that blood changes under 
fatigue, and electric shock is given to galvanize the dog into faster 
action. Finally, after days of continuous , ending in con- 
vulsions, the dog dies—and a report is written. But the University 
of Wisconsin distrusts the fatigue produced by Virginia, so rabbits 
are put in a hollow revolving cage and rolled up and over until 
they, too, after 8 to 31 days of continuous movement, die of tor- 
ture in convulsions. That the pathological findings differ 
does not trouble the professors and students. Evidently the 
University of Minnesota distrusts both Virginia and Wisconsin, 
and so we have the United Press dispatch of July 1937, “Perhaps 
Even A Rat Doesn't Deserve This“, and we learn that Minnesota is 
producing deathly fatigue in rats by keeping them ceaselessly 
jumping from one electric plate to another. All these reports must 
be helpful to human beings suffering with nervous break-down 
brought on by mental worry! As is it to know that dogs thrown 
into a pool, as was done in a Y. M. C. A. medical school in Chicago, 
and not allowed to land at last are pulled under by fatigue. But 
the Y. M. C. A. in the report makes no mention of Christ among 
the professors. We like to believe, however, the dogs found Him on 
a far shore. 

It is curious phenomena of the yivisection obsession to find ani- 
mals so mistreated at the Shantung Christian University in China, 
supported by American church people, that a doctor has enlisted 
cur help in stopping the cruelties he saw demonstrated there to 
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Chinese students by American mussionaries; to know that in our 
public schools tiny children are led to think that physical fact 
and deduction can only be learned by dissecting live frogs and 
starving caged mice. Yet we find a confirmed vivisector protest- 
ing the uselessness of this mania. Dr. Carlson, speaking in Janu- 
ary 1937 to the Association of American Colleges: “Too many of the 
traditional college biology courses contain no information about 
mankind but deal with frogs, amoeba, and the shark.” 

There is significance to all not blinded by vivisection dogma in 
the fact that hand in hand with American absorption with animal 
experimentation is an increase of 180 percent in American mortality 
from influenza, diabetes, heart disease, and cancer. In the present 
drive of laboratory heads and public-health services for public 
money with which to buy animals rather than for hospitals in 
which human disease may be studied there is no recognition of 
the opinions of many vivisectors themselves of which this, by a 
man whose clinic has used as many as 250,000 animals yearly, is 
a sample: “It might serve us well to turn our thoughts from 
animal experimentation in the laboratory to study of the habits of 
mankind. In China, where the men sit at table first and eat the 
rice when it is hot, and the women wait until their lords are 
finished and eat the rice when it is cool, we find cancer of the 
throat far more frequent in men than in women.” 

No, the dog lovers, for all vivisectors testify to being this, are 
busy in every part of the United States with dogs instead of 
human beings. There are the dogs who are being cooked alive, 
by electricity while fully conscious. This is old stuff, for some 
years ago we also found it taking place in Washington City in a 
Navy experimental laboratory. But dog lovers are doing even 
better than this, for we see by their reports to each other that 
they are opening the stomachs of dogs and cutting out a piece 
of the dog's intestine which they “stitch” into the open stomach 
for the pleasure of seeing whether or not a dog’s gastric juices 
can digest his own flesh. The vivisectors might be aggrieved to 
know that this report interests cannibals more than normal feed- 
ers. In another scene the dog lovers first lightly anesthetize a 
dog and expose his heart, then they tie off the arteries leading 
to it. Bringing the dog back to consciousness they pull these 
cords spasmodically. When the dog gives every evidence of un- 
bearable agony the dog lovers in their enthusiasm grow rougher 
and break the arteries of the fully conscious dog in two—one of 
hundreds of mischance to be read in this new crime literature. 
Quite rightly this scene is named “Experimental Production of 
Pain” in the showy report of the dog lovers. Among dog lovers 
we usually associate pity with women, so we mention here quite 
a frequent experiment, but done in this instance by Margarete 
M. Kunde of the Hull Physiological Laboratory of the University 
of Chicago. The dogs she used “were prepared for this experi- 
ment by an operation converting a portion of each stomach into 
Pavlov’s pouch.” (Russia’s savagery.) Tubes reach to the out- 
side to collect gastric secretion. Five weeks after the operation 
the dogs were put on a “maintenance” diet. “During the 27 days 
of fasting n$ food was given the dogs, but water was placed in 
the cages except for 8 hours on the twenty-third day.” The dogs 
were kept muzzled to prevent them from eating bits of the 
surgical dressing of their own wounds. Starving * * * hor- 
ribly wounded * * * a woman outside the cages taking notes. 

Compare the uselessness of this laboratory sport with the follow- 
ing opinions typical of thousands from great surgeons who do not 
so indulge. Lawson Tait, pioneer in aseptic surgery, one of the 
greatest names in all surgical history: “I say without hesitation 
that I have been led astray again and again by published results 
of experiments on animals, and I have had to discard them en- 
tirely.” Dr. Desjardins, president of the Society of Surgeons, 
Paris, France: “I have never known a single good operator who 
has learned anything from experiments on animals.” Finally, Lord 
Moynihan to the squirming vivisectors of the Banting Institute: 
“Has not the contribution of the laboratory to the surgery of the 
stomach, for example, been almost negligible when it has not been 
potentially dangerous because divergent from human experience?” 
There are the textbooks, also, that seem to say that there are pro- 
found differences between humans and animals, Textbooks draw 
attention to the fact that the arteries of dogs and men are differ- 
ent; the life posture is different, the dog's being horizontal, man's 
upright, and this affects the circulatory system differently. The 
dog's respiration, too, is peculiarly his own. What, then, is the 
point in torturing dogs to learn about man? 

Yet many diabetes sufferers believe, because the insulin doctors 
tell them so, that only with the help of this animal product can 
they remain alive. Unbeatable figures, however, show that diabetes 
mortality has risen steadily since the use of insulin became gen- 
eral. Honest physicians advise that over 50 percent of diabetic 
patients are improved or cured by diet. “As is now well known, 
insulin is not a cure for diabetes” (report of the Medical Re- 
search Council). “Even as a palliative, insulin is seriously open 
to 8 owing to its dangerous properties“ (pamphlet by 35 
Brit physicians). “The production of insulin originated in 
wrongly conceived, wrongly conducted, wrongly interpreted series 
of experiments” (Roberts, British Medical Journal). Insulin! The 
negation of any claim the vivisector makes to laboratory mercy. 
The pancreas of a dog, exposed by cutting, is wrapped around with 
thin rubber tubing while he is under anesthetic. The dog is 
brought back to consciousness, the pancreas (organ) heated by 
passing water at 50 to 55 centigrade through the tubes which 
protrude from the wound. With the increase to boiling the dog 


vomits from unspeakable agony, and once the Banting institute 
records that one fainted. Has this barbarity produced a cure for a 
single human being ill with diabetes? What then is “necessary” 
about it? 
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Or of what human service is the taxpayers’ Public Health Serv- 
ice’s (in cooperation with Yale) of chimpanzees into 
addicts, “to study the emotional and sociological degeneration that 
accompanies drug addiction”? Let us by all means introduce these 
gentlemen to some of our leading human drug addicts of whom we 
have over a million, and remind them that “a drug may have an 
organotropic action in one animal and not in another, therefore 
there can be no definite relationship in the dosis tolerata between 
& mouse and a man” (J. E. R. McDonagh, The Nature of Disease). 
Finally, the British Medical Journal: “The most dramatic example 
(of animal and human differences) is provided by morphine. This 
drug acts on human beings as a powerful narcotic poison, but on 
dogs has a powerful stimulating effect.” 

With the break-up of large private fortunes in the United States, 
lobbying on legislatures has become intensified; dramatizing the 
health fable the public, too, is brought within the magic circle 
of science by large-scale press and magazine advertising, paid for 
behind the scenes by the serum manufacturers who make their 
dividends as long as the public takes serums. In 1 month, from 
four Washington newspapers, the writer clipped 163 news dis- 
patches and articles on new scientific “discoveries.” But we sel- 
dom find the American press publishing the opinions of the non- 
lobbying physicians, the quiet men and women who study 
disease through direct observation of human patients: Of the 
much-touted Pasteur treatment for rabies, Dr. Charles W. Dulles, 
some time University of Pennsylvania lecturer, consulting sur- 
geon to Rush Hospital, “The Pasteur treatment I likewise think 
is responsible for many deaths. The Zoophilist printed the 
names, addresses, and circumstances of the deaths of a large 
number of persons who had been treated at the institute in 
Paris. In contrast to this, I might cite my own experience in the 
treatment of persons bitten by dogs supposed to be mad, which has 
furnished not a single case of the developed disease in 30 years. 
This consists in antiseptic treatment of the wound and in securing 
the confidence on the part of those in dread of hydrophobia.” Dr. 
Rappin, head of the Pasteur Institute in Nantes, France: “Every 
premise of Louis Pasteur has been found to be false.” Pasteur, the 
movie-advertised god of America, although Germany by way of 
whose enthusiasm he invaded United States, has given up pasteuri- 
zation of milk as unscientific. Nor did our press tell us what is 
known abroad, that King Alexander died not from the bite of his 
pet monkey but from the Pasteur treatment. 

Of scarlet-fever-immunization serum: “The sickness that has 
been experienced following the use of the serum is extremely 
severe; in fact, it is usually more severe than the disease 
itself” (Toomey and Dolch, Journal of the American Medical 
Association). “All of us have had unfavorable experiences with 
reactions to scarlet-fever serum. Some of the patients to whom 
I have given prophylactic injections were made sicker than 
the ones who had scarlet fever“ (Dr. Blatt, American Journal 
of Diseases of Children). Of diphtheria antitoxin: “The injec- 
tion of horse serum into a sensitized person involves a menace of 
some moment” (Journal of the American Medical Association). 
“Toxin-antitoxin has two distinct disadvantages, the first is its 
variable protective value, the second is the danger of serum sensi- 
tization following its use” (Schwart and Janney, American Journal 
of Diseases of Children). And the Medical Officer: “In modern 
methods of treatment, especially by vaccines and serums and 
other biological products (produced from animals) there lurk 
numerous and potentially serious dangers.” Serum sensitivity— 
A new disease brought on by injection in humans of serums made 
from animals. Here is a typical recipe: Take a calf, irritate his 
skin with the virus of disease until a wound forms. Wait until 
this wound festers, scrape matter, scab, hair, and dirty skin into 
a receptacle, run through a sieve to omit the hairs, add glycerine 
to taste and use The Importance of the Recognition of Serum 
Disease”, by Dr. Milton D. Cohen, 1936. Dr. Cohen recites the 
case of a young boy kicked on the shin by a horse. Given anti- 
tetanus serum he later died from anaphylactic shock attributed to 
the injection of serum when already suffering from serum disease 
as the result of previous injections of serums. 

We compare these terrible results of serum with the pictures 
printed in a brochure of 149 pages gotten out at regular inter- 
vals by a serum factory spending two millions a year in its 
advertising campaign. We see horses with their bodies strapped 
immoyable and men busily engaged with giant syringes drawing 
the life blood, already contaminated by vaccinations of filth from 
their veins. Horses that have come down in the world, old, 
abandoned by their former masters, trembling and sweating with 
the terrible prevision of pain or death that dogs and horses 
possess. A few years ago one of these factory horse bleeders 
with horror described the scenes to us. 

Through good press agentry this laboratory science has invaded 
the drawing room. We have the light Alice-in-Wonderland 
touch of a De Kruif. Doctor So-and-So then disappeared behind 
closed doors with a few rabbits and brought forth—nothing but a 
new animal serum to try on humans. We learn the gay fact that 
scientists were so puzzled by the deaths of so many American 
mothers from childbed fever and, of course, thought it must be 
some new germ off on a promenade by itself until, would you be- 
lieve it, it turned out that just plain dirt on the hands of the 
doctors attending them is killing these thousands of American 
mothers. Or we have a Dr. Heiser fascinating us by rounding the 
globe on a so-called holy mission to cure disease. 

Vivisectors make many shortsighted claims for the human use- 
fulness of animal torture which facts do not bear out. The 
great discoveries were made without use of animals, Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, Labvius’ discovery of 
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the practicability of blood transfusion, Galileo’s study of the 
pulse. Galen’s description of the systole and disastole of the 
heart. Vivisectors will tell you that typhoid has been wiped out 
of the world’s armies by inoculation with animal serum. Gen- 
eral Goodwin's report, the A. M. S. of the British forces in France 
for the duration of the war, shows that with full antityphoid 
“protection”, there were 7,423 cases with 266 deaths. Sir Mal- 
colm Morris says “The comparative lightness of typhoid fever 
was due to good sanitation carried out on Chadwick’s principle 
of providing a wholesome environment.” Of a company of United 
States Marines all fully ted with antityphoid, 95 out of 248 
men were struck down with a 13 percent death rate, as the result 
of drinking polluted water. The figures of the British Army in 
Gallipoli are “evidently too serious to be published at present”, 
according to Dr. Hadwen. 

Nothing is more grimly funny than the recent. announcement 
of a vivisection foundation that yellow fever is not caused by 
the mosquito. Intelligent physicians of another school long have 
pointed to the swarms of mosquitoes which still infest Habana 
and to the cleaning of bay and swamp which has banished yellow 
fever. ‘Tragically following the germ theory of animal experi- 
menters, fine men have thought to prove the cause of yellow 
fever beyond peradventure of a doubt by allowing carrier mos- 
quitoes to transfer direct poison into their bodies. We need not 
concern ourselves with the theory of Béchamp that the microbes 
or “germs” he was the first to see through the microscope are 
the component bodies of plant and man—living harmoniously 
within us unless disturbed by outside environment. 

This is a matter for physicians. Yet it contradicts with amaz- 
ing authority the theory of animal experimentators who follow- 
ing Pasteur's misinterpretation of what Bechamp postulated are 
trying futilely to prove that microbes or “germs” come from with- 
out the body of plant and man and are themselves disease. We 
see Bechamp justified by the sanitary engineer; by the observa- 
tion of a Florence Nightingale that under the same bad environ- 
ment a given set of men developed four or five different forms 
of disease; or by failure of 20 students to take influenza when 
virus was sprayed in their faces and food. Vivisection was bitterly 
fought by mental giants like Dr. Henry Bigelow, of Harvard, when 
it was introduced into America from the cruel laboratories of 
France and Germany just prior to the Civil War. Today the labora- 
tories are yearly using 2,000,000 animals, of whom 400,000 are 


these dogs? 

Summing up the uselessness of animal experimentation we give 
this editorial, not from the pen of a humanist, but from the 
Medical Time of January 1936: “We certainly deprecate very 
strongly animal experiments conducted in illustration of lec- 
tures on physiology. * * * Are not many of the results of ani- 
mal experiments misleading? Cancer is a good example. The 
wasted time and energy over the modern lines of cancer research 
are greatly to be deplored. * * * We strongly deprecate such 

ts as the production of rickets in rabbits, pyorrhea in 
dogs, and syphilis in monkeys. They are as unnecessary as they 
may prove to be misleading.” 


his vet 
questionnaire 35 percent of the doctors replying stated they 
object to vivisection. 

American thought has advanced in its protection of children, 
of prisoners, of the insane, and of the economically underprivileged. 
Is there no place in our civilization for protection by law of the 
dumb creatures included in our cosmos? They are here without 
their own consent, even as we are. They are as sensitive to 
physical pain as we, but without our philosophy to bear it. Are we, 
because we have them utterly at our mercy, to continue their tor- 
ture simply because behind it is an “idea?” Does not 
suggest that other research methods can and must be found? 

We ask the vote of every Member of Congress for Representative 
Quinn's bill that would prohibit experiments upon living dogs in 
the District of Columbia, and that every humane person write to 
the press and their Members of Congress supporting it. 
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FORE THE TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp I would like to insert an address 
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entitled “Old Age Assistance in á Rural State”, delivered by 
the Honorable W. Arthur Simpson, director of the Old Age 
Assistance Commission, State of Vermont, at the tenth 
annual conference on social security. 

This address has received many favorable comments from 
those who were in attendance at the conference, with one 
national authority on the problem of social security char- 
acterizing it as “one of the finest common-sense interpre- 
tations of the aims of the movement along constructive 
lines” that he had heard delivered. 

The address is as follows: 


Your association can take a great deal of satisfaction and credit 


because the Nation is endeavoring to think and work toward social 
and economic security. 

Through the National Social Security Act an honest attempt has 
been made to erect barriers against some of the hazards and 
vicissitudes of life. Certain forms of compulsory insurance for 
unemployment and old age have been inaugurated on a national 
scale and over 25,000,000 Americans are contributing to them. 
Over one and one-half million persons are already being aided 
under the provisions for public assistance. 

In our satisfaction with the results which have been achieved 
thus far it is well to understand that it will take time and ex- 
perience to perfect the Social Security Act. Unless we go forward 
in a prudent manner and establish practical policies which are 
within the ability of the Nation to finance we shall forge very 
dangerous weapons, both financial and political. 

The topic first suggested for my consideration at this conference 
was Old Age Assistance Problems in a Rural State, and I pro- 
pose to touch on them in some degree. I have, however, been 

ipressed with the importance and responsibilities of public as- 
sistance administration from the standpoint of such fundamental 
factors as morale, finance, and politics. 

It is with a deep appreciation and I trust understanding of the 
humanitarian issues that I venture to speak briefly of certain 
social and economic dangers which we shall face. 

It is an American characteristic to want to make everything 
over immediately. Someone has said that the vast majority of 
our people are not content with a mild diet 
wines”, but desire something with such a 
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In seeking a solu- 
tion of these great problems, “morale” as well as money, is an 
important factor. alone should dictate changes in 
our State and Federal laws. It would be a tremendous mistake, 
for instance, to forego the principle of grants-in-aid to the States 
on a match basis. The present method of Federal participation, 
in administrative costs of public assistance, is also sound and 
predicated on the maintenance of prudent and practical self- 
government. There are indications that the administration of 
other catagories of the act, should be financed on a similar basis. 
The States should not be induced by coercion or favor to surrender 
the management of their own affairs. No other policy is so 
soundly based on the American system. As administrators we 
are now in a position to render the greatest possible service to 
the cause of social security. 

Because of its magnitude the problem of dependency in old 
age has received a great deal of consideration. It involves an 
issue with tremendous humanitarian aspects. Since 1860 the pro- 
portion of persons who have reached the age of 65 years or over 
has doubled in this country. The curve of life expectancy is still 
on the increase. Our society is more and more an industrial one 
in which men and women depend for their livelihood on wages 
or salaries, and this society throws its workers out of employ- 
ment at an earlier age, which creates conditions particularly un- 
favorable to the aged. The recent depression emphasized these 
conditions and brought a greater realization of our obligations 
in this field. 

eter erste sev ige: clio pragma Jait EEAO of public as- 
sistance have a deep sense of inherent independence, dignity, 
and self-sustaining desire of old age. I have compared experience 
with other administrators and have been particularly impressed 
with these characteristics as they reflect rural people. In the State 
of Vermont our problems are essentially rural ones. We are a 
neighborly people, and relations of client and community are very 
close. A very large proportion of grants in a rural community 
supplement the resources of the client. These resources may be 
Shelter, fuel, a slight earning capacity; the raising of a garden; 
the possession of a cow, a pig, or some hens; the willingness of a 
son or daughter to contribute; and possibly some meager cash re- 
scores hoarded and laid away in the bank for final sickness and 

urial. 

The status of “legally liable” relatives is not as difficult to deter- 
mine, and there is still a sense of moral obligation inherent in New 
England stock. 

The experienced case worker, who is accustomed to figuring 
rent, fuel, and purchased food in the budget, will be amazed at the 
comfort and aid which is afforded in a rural community by small 


grants regularly paid. Our average grant in Vermont this year 
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will be $13.50, but more or less intangible assets are also repre- 
sented which cannot be expressed in dollars and cents. 

Distances in rural communities are an important factor in 
case work but on the other hand, frequent visits are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, 

Intensive case work is not necessary or desirable and close 
supervision would be resented. These people are proud, they have 
lived their whole lives close to the soil, and any attempt to alter 
their lives or make them over would be a great mistake. I have 
an abiding belief that attempts to make people over to 
our notions or convictions is a wrong conception of our duties. 
This assertion applies with considerable force when we are deal- 
ing with the human relationships of those who have attained the 
age of 65 years or over. 

In rural areas it is comparatively easy to obtain all the essential 
facts about persons whose entire days have been spent in one 
community. Generally speaking, a majority of our people have 
always lived in the same community and the community knows 
all about them. 

It is also true that persons who have lived three score years and 
ten in the same community, frequently in the same house, have 
a deep sense of fixture and when old-age assistance has pro- 
vided that small cash income which was lacking, their needs 
have been met for the balance of their days, except in case of 
long sickness. 

Low administrative expense is appreciated in rural States. 
The receiving client and the contributing taxpayer like to feel 
that they are getting the most out of the dollars appropriated 
for assistance. 

The inauguration and establishment of old-age assistance in 
Vermont 2 years ago met with such universal favor that except- 
ing for a departmental bill, not a single measure was introduced 
during the recent session of the legislature to amend the present 
law and a bill to double the appropriation was unanimously 
approved by both branches of the general assembly. Last year 
in Vermont over 96 cents out of every dollar available was paid in 
benefits. 

. Rural people are tax conscious to a marked degree. It would be 
well if that consciousness would be reestablished throughout 
America. 

In considering the relations of the client and the community and 
by community we mean not only the smaller community in which 
the client lives but also the larger community which is the State, 
the administrator has a duty which extends beyond the humani- 
tarian aspects embodied in an assistance program. 

As I see it, those entrusted with the administration of public 
assistance have a threefold duty. First, to the client who must be 
considered fairly, equitably, and soundly. Secondly, to the taxpayer 
who provides the funds which make a program possible. Thirdly, 
an intangible, but no less important duty, to the maintenance of 
fundamental principles, embodied in initiative, industry, and 
thrift. 

We need to understand that security is not a blessing to be had 
for the asking, neither is it a gift within the power of government. 
We must pay for it and it will be reflected in taxes, which are 
already on the increase throughout the Nation. We must pay for it 
in direct taxes, in hidden taxes, and even in the increased cost of 
living. It may be that social security will mean a better distribu- 
tion of the wealth of the Nation, but there needs to be an increased 
consciousness that no measure within the power of government can 
guarantee to assume the sole cost and responsibility, of caring for 
any large proportion of our population. Unless we proceed cau- 
tiously and in a practical manner we can easily make the provisions 
of the Social Security Act so top-heavy that the whole program will 
be dragged down by its own weight and the burden of revenue- 
producing assessments. 

Every State is struggling with the problem of providing revenue 
to finance these programs. The Federal Government is no stronger 
financially than the collective ability and wealth of the respective 
States. 

It was John Ruskin who said: “When we build, let it not be 
for present use alone. Let it be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for, and let us think as we lay stone on stone that 
a time is to come when these stones will be sacred because our 
hands have touched them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and the wrought substance of them, ‘See this our 
fathers did for us.’” 

Article 18 of the Constitution of the State of Vermont contains 
these wise words which were drafted from the old Virginia Bill of 
Rights: 

Erhat frequent recurrence to fundamental principles and a firm 
adherence to moderation, temperance, industry, and frugality are 
absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty and keep 
government free.” 

The will to work, the ability to plan, and the exercise of pru- 
dence will always be necessary as a stabilization influence in well- 
regulated society and constitute essential factors in a permanent 
democracy. The duty of society to protect the individual is a 
recognized responsibility, but it is also true that the individual 
has an obligation to society. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, the 28th of June 
this year was the third anniversary of an act of Congress 
which marked a turning point in our national land history. 
Behind that act are 150 years of land laws which exerted 
a controlling influence on the major events of that period; 
ahead of the act are many years in which the policy it 
typifies will play a leading role in the destinies of the 11 
western public-land States. 

An inscription on the new Archives Building in Washing- 
ton says “What is past is prologue”, and so, before I describe 
this law I want to survey briefly the period to which its 
enactment wrote the word “Finis.” i 

From the foundation of our Government to the turn of 
the century and sporadically thereafter, there were present 
in our land laws a very evident desire to encourage the pri- 
vate acquisition of public lands. At the start a hope of 
revenue from the sale of lands influenced Congress, but in 
1820 the price was cut in two and made $1.25 per acre. 
The preemption law of 1842 gave a preference to settlers for 
80-acre tracts at that price. In 1862 all revenue features 
were swept aside and the first free Homestead Act made its 
appearance, with its free grant of 160 acres for every citizen 
settler. I cannot pass by the enactment of that epoch- 
making law without diverting to say a few words about its 
great author and advocate Galusha A. Grow. He was born 
in 1823 and lived in Glenwood, near Scranton, Pa., from 
1834 until his death in 1907. He was buried in the Har- 
ford Cemetery. He was elected to the Thirty-second, Thirty- 
third, and Thirty-fourth Congresses as a “Free Soil Demo- 
crat”, and elected to the Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, and 
Thirty-seventh Congresses as a Republican—March 4, 1851- 
March 3, 1863. He was Speaker of the House in the Thirty- 
seventh Congress. By the gyration of a new political ma- 
chine he was defeated for reelection in 1863, and after an 
absence of 31 years he was reelected to Congress in 1894 and 
served with distinction for five successive terms and then 
declined a renomination when he was 81 years old and re- 
tired to private life. His crowning achievement was the 
passage of the act for which the West had so long clamored, 
and which was to mark a distinct step in one of the greatest 
migrations of all time. 

The first homestead entry was made soon after midnight 
on December 31, 1862 (Jan. 1, 1863), by Daniel Freeman 
of Brownville, Nemaha County, Nebr., for 160 acres in sec- 
tion 26, Township 4, North, Range 5, East Principal Merid- 
ian. He submitted his final proof January 20, 1868, and 
received his patent September 1, 1869. At least 3,000,000 
pioneer families and all their descendants will for all time 
owe an imperishable debt of gratitude to the foresight, the 
courage, the ability, the broad-gaged citizenship, and the 
patriotism of Galusha Aron Grow. In fact when the hun- 
dreds of large cities and towns that have been made possible 
by those free homestead developments are considered, there 
is no way of estimating the number of hundreds of millions 
of people, practically the entire population of some 25 of 
the Middle and Western States, who have been benefited 
by his services to our country. He was one of the greatest 
benefactors of our Nation, and I hope our country will some- 
time pay some suitable tribute to his memory. The span of 
his life encompassed a whole era of settlement in which he 
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lived to see his handiwork fulfill his highest hopes and 
practically all the arable land of the United States trans- 
formed into self-supporting homes. Well might he say in 
his last years as he reflected upon this work: 

That nation is greatest and most glorious in which is the 
greatest number of happy firesides. 

Before Mr. Grow’s death in 1907, however, the usefulness 
of the 160-acre grant of land for a home had disappeared. 
The semiarid conditions of the Great Plains region had not 
been realized by the authors of the Homestead Act. In that 
area, with its average annual rainfall of less than 20 inches, 
less than half of which was received in the regions where 
160 acres provided a farm home, crops could be successfully 
raised only by artificial irrigation. The natural vegetation 
Was so sparse as to require large areas for the support of 
one animal where grazing was attempted. The application 
of land laws framed for different conditions from those that 
prevailed in this great western plains and mountain country, 
resulted in a perversion of the original beneficent intent of 
the Homestead Act, and early in the century a new policy 
was inaugurated to regulate use of natural resources instead 
of deeding them to individuals. 

The passage of laws under this new legislative philosophy 
to conserve forests, oil, and minerals was comparatively easy 
because of the dramatic effect which examples of private 
exploitation furnished, but when it came to the greatest of 
all the resources on the remaining public lands—their nat- 
ural vegetative cover—the traditions of the past were too 
strong to be readily overcome. Congress attempted to meet 
the changed conditions by enlarging the homestead grant to 
320 acres in 1909. That was a good law, but it was not suffi- 
cient to meet the conditions throughout the arid West, and 
the western Members decided to try to enlarge that acreage 
and make the law more applicable to the needs for our de- 
velopment. And after about 7 years of further struggle, in 
1916 Congress finally passed the 640-acre Stock Raising 
Homestead Act, of which I was the author. 

We thought that was a great achievement, and it has been 
of incalculable benefit throughout all of the Western States. 
On June 30 this year 29,113,271 acres have gone to patent 
and onto the tax roll under that law, very little of which would 
otherwise have gone into private ownership. But in recent 
years it has sometimes been used as a subterfuge for obtain- 
ing grazing rights or other purposes than for honestly obtain- 
ing a home. The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
officially and vigorously recommended to Congress the repeal 
of the law for those reasons, and I received so many com- 
plaints and criticisms that I introduced a bill to repeal my 
own law. However, the other western Members were unitedly 
opposed to that, so after several conferences we decided it 
would do much more harm than good to repeal the law. They 
said that was too much like burning the barn to kill a few 
rats. Moreover, that would not at all remedy the evils we 
were trying to overcome, so we decided to take up a bill to 
regulate the grazing on the public domain. The law is vastly 
enlarged in difference from what we started with, but the 
principal objects are the same. 

Unfortunately, our most bitter and persistent opponents 
came from the West, especially in the Senate, and we had 
a long hard fight. And most of the western Members of 
the House from 1926 to 1934 are entitled to great credit for 
its enactment. But, regardless of the range destruction and 
our concerted and vigorous efforts, never once until June 28, 
1934, could a general law to regulate and conserve grazing 
on the public lands be enacted. 

THE TAYLOR GRAZING ACT 


On June 28, 3 years ago, an act which I am humbly proud 
to report is known throughout the West as the Taylor 
Grazing Act became a law (48 U. S. Stat. 1269). Inaugurat- 
ing a new policy for public-land grazing it naturally aroused 
great interest among the stockmen and inhabitants of the 
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sections where such lands provided a necessary pasture link 
in their chain of year-round livestock operations. 

Fortunately the Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
who was charged with the administration of this law had 
the wisdom to recognize that the people who had spent their 
lives upon these public grazing lands had a valuable fund of 
knowledge gained from experience and that the vast major- 
ity were law-abiding and public-spirited citizens with a keen 
desire to remedy a bad situation, which they had been 
forced to endure by the negligence of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly, he had the sense of fair dealing and courage 
to provide that annual elections should give an opportunity 
for all users of the lands to elect representatives from the 
cattle, sheep, horse, and goat raisers and ranchers, who in 
each grazing district should act as a committee to make the 
initial recommendations for fair-range practices and the is- 
suance of grazing licenses. The result of this novel but 
democratic method of integrating local with Federal control 
has already brought forth some surprising results. 

An almost unanimous local sentiment was manifest for the 
elimination from the range of the nomadic stockman who 
without property of his own had been the scourge of the legiti- 
mate livestockman and settlers, and was the chief cause of 
overgrazing of the land and all its attendant bad effects. Spe- 
cifically, after 1 year of operation with the advice of these 
local counsels, over 1,000,000 sheep, or nearly 15 percent of 
the total herds, were removed from the public lands. A fur- 
ther and similar reduction is now under way for this year. 
Thus by actual demonstration of indisputable facts the west- 
erm people have shown themselves well able to put drastic 
principles of conservation into practice when they are ap- 
proached in a spirit of cooperation; and I am gratified to 
know that the Federal courts have sustained this law several 
times. I want to again say that the entire West feels grateful 
to Director Farrington R. Carpenter for his energy, skill, 
patience, fairness, and marvelous fitness for that position. I 
am more firmly convinced than ever that this is the greatest 
conservation measure ever enacted by Congress. It will pre- 
serve from utter destruction our remaining 142,000,000 acres 
of public domain and restore it for the purposes stated in the 
title of the act, namely: 

To injury to the public grazing lands — 
833 and soil deterioration, to provide 5 
improvement, and development, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, and for other purposes. 

In my judgment, the greatest and most beneficial provision 
of the law is it permits the local stockmen, the people who live 
there and pay the taxes, build roads, maintain the schools, 
and build up the country, to control the local operations of 
the law. They have never before in our history had any voice 
in the use or control of our grazing upon our public lands. 

Excepting the 4 years he was in the Civil War my father 
was a frontier-range cattleman all his life, first on the 
prairies of Illinois where I was born, and then on the utterly 
unsettled plains of northwestern Kansas in 1872, 65 years 
ago, and afterward in Colorado; and from my boyhood days 
and cowboy years I can fully appreciate the rhythm and the 
current song, the chorus of which is: 

Home, home on the range 
- Where the deer and the antelope ee 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging w 
And the sky is not cloudy all day. 

However, that happy hallucination terminated nearly two 
generations ago. No more do the buffalo roam or the ante- 
lope play. But during the past 3 years, under this law, for 
the first time in our history the cowboys and sheepmen of 
the West can paraphrase that chorus and confidently sing: 

Home, home rule on the range 
Where the sheep and the Herefords now stay, 


Where ee eee ee word 
And the stockmen have something to say. 
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I want to emphasize another result of this policy; that 
only a small Federal unit of 76 employees have been engaged 
in directing this great conservation operation and the cost 
to the Government has been less than one-half a cent per 
acre. The grazing fees collected in the second year of oper- 
ation more than covered the appropriation made by Congress 
for that purpose, although half of the fees are by law re- 
turnable to the States. These results appear most significant 
to me for I think they forecast a new day and point a new 
way for our present policy of conversation to be carried out. 

A high degree of success has been achieved in the admin- 
istration of these areas at a significantly low cost. Never- 
theless, we are confronted with the necessity of doing a 
great amount of improvement work on these public ranges 
and the extent of deterioration in the forage resources of 
this vast domain, caused principally by the lack of proper 
supervision in the past. Twenty-five percent of all fees 
collected under the act of June 28, 1934, are returnable by 
the law for making necessary improvements, but the amount 
available from this source when spread over such a tre- 
mendous area cannot provide any appreciable improvement 
for a great many years. 

One of the outstanding conservation developments of the 
present administration is the organization of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which has done and is doing such 
splendid work in the preservation and conservation of our 
natural resources. This organization could perform no 
more valuable service for the country than the rehabili- 
tation of these ranges. The public ranges administered 
under the Taylor Act include a domain comparable in size 
to our national forests and embrace an area much greater 
than that administered by any other governmental agency. 
Yet, to date, out of some 2,000 C. C. C. camps engaged in 
conservation activities, only forty-five have been assigned 
for work on the public domain, to provide stock-watering 
places, destroy poison weeds, build drift fences, and many 
other requirements for protecting and rebuilding that vast 
domain. Obviously, we are not making a fair division for 
the benefit of such an important national resource. 

I want to appeal to the President and the Secretary of 
the Interior and all other officials in controlling positions 
to allot as soon as possible to the grazing districts at least 
150 camps. The result of range improvement and rehabili- 
tation will pay for themselves in time as range experts have 
estimated that these public ranges now have forage re- 
sources of less than 50 percent of their original amount and 
important increases in revenue will be received from the 
leases of these lands as these forage resources are expended. 

Mr. Speaker, the span of my life has covered the first and 
last years of the era of free lands throughout the West. 
My legislative service of 15 successive terms in Congress has 
covered a transitional period from the time when the dis- 
posal method was embodied in our national land policy to 
the present era of regulated use for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Nearly 15 years as a member of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and ever since, I have la- 
bored in common with many distinguished colleagues from 
the Western States to put on the statute books a law which 
would accomplish what this act is now doing, and I take 
pride in saying that no piece of legislation has ever been a 
source of greater satisfaction to me than this grazing law. 

In 1887, 50 years ago, and soon after the Ute Indians 
were removed from that vast domain, I was elected prose- 
cuting attorney for northwestern Colorado, and afterward 
was elected to the Colorado State Senate, 12 years before 
coming to Congress. From that official knowledge and ex- 
perience and from living all my life on the frontier in the 
range country among stockmen, I positively know that the 
success and destinies of many thousands of people through- 
out the 11 Western States are dependent upon the restora- 
tion and orderly use of grazing on the public domain; and 
I firmly believe that the rights of the Government and of 
the stockmen are well safeguarded by this legislation and 
that the value of the range is being restored as rapidly as 
possible. Moreover, I am confident that an extension of 
the principles of administration which the Grazing Act has 
demonstrated as sound will do much to protect and extend 
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still further the policy of prudent use of public natural re- 
sources for the benefit of the whole Nation. 

Benjamin Franklin said he hoped his services would be 
of benefit to his generation and to those that followed him.. 
I have always had a similar hope. 


Peter Norbeck 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANCIS H. CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, my first act 
after being sworn in as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was to perform the sad honor of introducing a. 
resolution to the memory of the late Senator PETER NORBECK. 
States have their favorite sons. PETER Norseck was South 
Dakota’s first native-born son to become Governor of the 
State and first to become a Member of the United States 
Senate. He was the only man South Dakota has elected ` 
three times to the Senate. Let those facts attest our regard 
for him. 

PETER NorBEcK was born on a farm 7 miles north of Ver- 
million, in Clay County, S. Dak., August 27, 1870, the son of , 
Scandinavian parents. As a boy he memorized long pas- 
sages of the New Testament in their mother tongue. When 
about 12 years of age he went with his parents to Charies 
Mix County. He attended the common schools of South 
Dakota and spent 2 years at the University of South Da- 
kota. Thereafter he taught school in Charles Mix County 
for a year and then worked on his father’s farm. There, 
he acquired a horsepower well-drilling machine and drilled | 
a water well. It took nearly a year to do the job, but he got 
good water, and decided that he would drill wells for other 
homesteaders who needed them. Leaving the farm to a 
brother, Enoch, Peter Norseck moved to Mt. Vernon, 8. 
Dak., and branched out into the artesian-well business. 
Later he moved to Redfield and established the firm of 
Norbeck & Nicholson, whose drilling operations took him 
and a brother, George, into all parts of South Dakota. 

For these facts on his early life, I am indebted to his life- 
long friend, Hans Gjolme. Hans played with him as a boy, 
on their fathers’ farms, later roomed with him at the uni- 
versity, and then served him loyally the last 6 years of the ` 
Senator’s life as one of his trusted clerks in the Senate 
office. The Senator’s last papers and records were cared! 
for by Hans and assembled for return to South Dakota. 

In 1908 Spink County sent Peter Norsecx to the State 
senate and again in 1910 and 1912. In 1914 he was elected! 
Lieutenant Governor. In 1916 he was elected Governor 
and reelected in 1918. Serving as South Dakota’s war- 
time Governor, he established his sturdy patriotism and 
leadership so firmly in the minds of the people that he was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1920 and reelected 
in 1926 and 1932. 

In the Senate he established himself as a courageous 
friend of agriculture and a far-sighted leader in conserva- 
tion. He was heart and soul for the interests of the people 
who sent him. I remember how sharply he turned on me 
once when I observed that I had seen his name mentioned 
for a higher post. “I do not care about such things,” he 
said. “I know that is foolish, because I made up my mind 
some years ago that I would put the western people first.” 

Other men have better ability than I to tell the meaning 
of Peter NorBEcK’s life, and I here insert a tribute that was 
written on the day of his death, by one who knew him inti- 
mately and shared many experiences with him, Maj. O. W. 
Coursey, of Mitchell, S. Dak., as follows: 

TRIBUTE BY O. W. COURSEY 


In the death of Senator Norseck South Dakota lost its ablest 
statesman; agriculture, its best friend; society, a monumental 
benefactor; and the Nation at large, an unchampioned leader of 
progressive thought and action. 
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In the disc of his official duties, he knew no fear, and 
he could not be intimidated. His politics were not merely the 
good of his party, but the good of the whole people as he saw it. 
He was a Republican only to the extent that the Republican Party 
was rendering a real service to mankind. Anything less than that 
was repugnant to his whole nature. 

Senator Norseck was a statesman in the truest sense of the 
term. Men are only big in that they think in big terms. The 
Senator thought in generalities. His mind was big and his heart 
was pure. Political satellites whose sole ambition in life was the 
lure of public office did not appeal to him. He surrounded him- 
self, so far as possible, with men who were forward-looking and 
high-minded. This gave stability to his political career and kept 
him in public life. 

Although he started out in life with a limited education, never- 
theless he had an analytic mind—one that always sifted the wheat 
from the chaff, and no man was ever able to deceive him. He 
saw through men; appraised them for what they were worth, and 
always kept his own hand at the helm. 

His course in life was largely uncharted. He sailed unknown 
seas and mapped his own course. Breaking loose from old politi- 
cal moorings, he sought to lead his party into channels of new 
experiments—those things which were near and dear to his heart, 
and which he thought would make for the benefit of the common 
people, When he erred, it was an error of the head and not of 
the heart. But he seldom erred. Reforms always produce some 
errors. But it is out of the mistakes of today that the successes 
of tomorrow come. Only those who do things make errors, the 
laggard is complacent in his own surroundings. He sleeps at the 
switch while the train of progressive thought moves past him, and 
glides on into a better terminal. 

Prerer Nogseck was a forward-looking man. He turned his back 
on those policies of government which belonged plainly to a by- 
gone day. To him precedent was no cause for cleavage. If 
progress demanded a change, in order to attain a desired end, he 
was for the change. With him the experiments of today became 
the rules of conduct for tomorrow. He never turned around to 
look back; his vision was always before him. 

The Senator was a westerner—western by birth, western in 
sympathy, and western in action. 


. EAST AND WEST 


“Men look to the east for the dawning things, 
For the light of the rising sun; 

But they look to the west, to the crimson west, 
For a view of the things that are done. 


“For the eastward sun is a new-born hope 
From the dark of the night distilled; 

But the westward sun is the sunset sun, 
The sun of a hope fulfilled. 


“For there in the east we dreamed the dreams 
Of the things we hoped to do; 

But here in the west, the crimson west, 
The dreams of the east come true.” 


They came true in the life of Perer Nozseck. He had in him 
three great elements of success: First, he made abiding friend- 
ships; second, he was inherently honest; and third, he had the 
courage of his convictions. 

Men trailed him with eager glee. They were willing to fight 

for him in any kind of battle. His ideals became their ideals; 
his enthusiasm, their enthusiasm. He was brim full of the 
eternal masculine. The masculinity in him aroused the mas- 
culinity in other men. Like attracts like; it’s a law of the uni- 
verse. He attracted unto himself men like himself—strong, 
courageous, far-seeing, and resourceful. He was physically mag- 
netic, mentally alert, spiritually high-minded, politically sagacious, 
and socially brother-like and friendly. His family were his jewels, 
and they, in turn, worshipped him with an affection that bordered 
onto idolatry. His home life was pure and magnetic, lovable, and 
fine. His last dollar would go to any member of his family for 
the asking. 
Senator Norspeck married well. Lydia Anderson made him an 
ideal wife. Much of his success in life was the direct result of 
her infiuence and devotion. She was well adapted to the public 
life which he led. Always modest, she remained in the back- 
ground and kept silent. However, her advice, when sought in 
the privacy of their own home, was always sound and worthy of 
careful analysis. Frequently she accompanied him on his cam- 
paigns, but only a few or none of those present ever knew she 
was in his audiences. With becoming modesty she sat back, 
listened, weighed arguments, analyzed situations, and made 
friends. Although quiet in her demeanor, she always enjoyed 
public life, and her commendable tralts added greatly to her 
husband’s success. 

When the State legislature defeated his bill for the creation of 
a State park in the Black Hills while he was Governor, he got 
one of his friends to his vote and then the next day 
move for a reconsideration. It went through, was reconsidered, 
and passed; and today our beautiful Custer State Park, with its 
wildlife, its winding roads, and babbling brooks—the home of 
Presidents—has become the pride of the Nation as well as that 
of the State, and it will forever serve as a monument to the 
statesman who gave it to South Dakota—Senator PETER NORBECK, 
At a prominent spot within its spacious boundaries, a large statue 
of him should now be erected. I spoke to him privately about 
this once, while we were dri the park all alone, but 


ving through 
‘he modestly replied, “Wait till after I am dead. Then whatever 
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you boys do will be all right.“ That tragic moment is now upon 
us; why wait longer? 

PETER NorsecK was never defeated for public office, although 
he served in various capacities continuously for a period of 28 
years, He was elected to the State Senate from Spink County in 
1908, reelected in 1910, and again in 1912. In 1914 he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor; in 1916, Governor; and reelected in 1918. 
In 1920 he was elected to the United States Senate, was reelected 
in 1926, and again in 1932, serving 4 years of his last 6-year term 
before Death wrapped him in her mantle of charity and wafted 
him into realms of eternal joy on December 20, 1936, at the age of 
66 years 3 months and 23 days. 

“Peace, sweet peace, to his ashes.” 


Out of the native granite of Mount Rushmore in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota is being carved the great American 
memorial, a heroic sculpture by Gutzon Borglum, carrying 
the figures of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt 
as the four men who gave birth, form, unity, and position to 
the American Republic. State Historian Doane Robinson 
conceived the idea of the memorial; PETER NorBeck made it a 
reality. An easterner who was attracted to the Black Hills 
by Nongrck's work with the Rushmore Memorial, and who 
then became one of the late Senator’s great admirers, has 
paid him the following tribute: 


A VISITOR'S TRIEUTE 

A man whose constructive service to his fellowmen is blind to 
parties, creeds, or power; whose vision is limited to the simplicities 
of universal truth; whose energies, though insufficient to preserve 
himself, are yet strong enough to fight victoriously for those 
truths; and whose courage inspires the admiration of even the 
bitterest of his opponents, is properly called great. 

In no man in our public life are those attributes more justly 
recognized than in the late PETER NoRBECK, United States Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Drawn from the humble service that brought life and nourish- 
ment to his neighbors whose wells of water were his handiwork to 
dig in more resisting soil for springs that would nourish larger 
needs, he unearthed rivers of undying richness that will forever 
slake man's thirst for inspiration. 

Here was a statesman who by his trade followed the Prophet 
Isaiah’s injunction to “look to the rock whence ye are hewn—look 
to the pit whence ye are digged”—and by his profession, that of 
Walt Whitman to “contemplate the grandeur of the stars.” 

We have forgotten the great meaning of the word “politics” in 
our concern to make it serve our petty ends. He never forgot it 
in giving himself to serve the true ends for which politics was 

0 through organization, but chosen in spite 
of it. He was bound neither in his thought nor his action by any 
limitation save the common weal. 

Like the rail-splitter of Kentucky, this well-driller of Dakota 
wrested his education from few books and many thoughts. In 
him, as in all great men, this thought, shaped by contact with 
well-chosen minds, bred vision. And that vision was ever the 
well-being of his neighbors, his State, and his Nation. It was 
never clouded by passion, prejudice, nor greed. 

It shone in the honesty of his battles against special privilege; 
the clarity of his hatred of hypocrisy; the tolerance which led 
him to understand the motives of his opponents; the vigor of his 
ceaseless pursuit of beauty and the valor of his votes for civic 
liberty and moral right. 

As a man he drew and was attracted to men of gigantic mental 
stature. As a Governor he conceived and executed plans rooted 
in the heart of nature, which, nurtured by his political genius, 
have flowered into everlasting legacies of wealth and loveliness 
for all who shall ever set foot in the Black Hills.. He did not fear 
to elevate to prominence in these plans, others whose dreams were 
not less to than his own, and largely by his efforts, these 
too, have set their mark upon those hills he loved, thereby pre- 
serving forever symbols of the ideals, the honor, the strength and 
the democracy of the Nation of which he was so eminent a 
servant. 

That the ideals which spurred him were beyond the sight of 
many PETER Norseck knew well. That the labors which he per- 
formed in molding glory with a lavish hand would not be com- 
prehended save by some far posterity, he also knew. That his 
political purity would be unappreciated by all he real- 
ized. But it is fitting that this hint of his value to his generation 
should be engraved upon the record, lest that same ty 
whose recognition of his stature is inevitable, should believe that 
we are far less understanding than we are. 


News of Senator Norseck’s death reached me one day last 
December while I was driving through the West Virginia 
hills on my way to Washington. A newspaper on the coun- 
ter at a small filling station carried his picture, word of 
his death and a story of his life. A stranger seated nearby 
noted my concern as I read the story. “Know him?” he 
asked. “Yes”, I said; “we thought a lot of him in South 
Dakota.” “You should”, the stranger said, for he was sure 
loyal to you and he was one of the best friends folks who 
love the out-of-doors ever had.” 
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HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, I am happy for the oppor- 
tunity to vote for the pending bill that promises to iron out 
at least a few of the most glaring inequalities and evasions 
that have arisen in violation of the intent of our existing 
tax laws. The Ways and Means Committee is entitled to 
the thanks of the Nation for its conscientious and expedi- 
tious work in presenting to Congress for enactment a legis- 
lative cure for the evils that the President pointed out to 
us in his message of June 1 last. The bill should be 
passed promptly by both the House and the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. 

This is no time, however, for Congress to rest on its oars. 
We need to give our taxation system the best study of which 
we are capable. I sincerely hope this may be just the begin- 
ning of a concerted attack that will evolve a scientific code 
based on the fundamental principle of ability to pay. 

It has long been my firm belief that an intelligent and 
thorough revision of the Federal tax structure is one of the 
most important jobs confronting Congress. Sound national 
recovery demands that more people shall get a larger share 
of the national income. Government can, and it must estab- 
lish such a trend, if our country is to remain a democracy, 
either in fact or inform. To this end a wise exercise of the 
taxing power is second only in importance to the stabiliza- 
tion of farm income and buying power. Therefore no better 
use could be made by all Members of Congress of their spare 
time during the approaching vacation period than to 
meditate over why we tax and how we should tax. 

Recently it has been my privilege to read a book by David 
Cushman Coyle, just off the press, entitled “Why Pay 
Taxes?” It is a small book of 190 pages, published by the 
National Home Library Foundation of Washington, D. C., on 
a nonprofit basis. Before I read this little volume it would 
have been impossible for me to believe that there could be 
crammed into so small compass such a vast store of educa- 
tional, yet entertaining, material on a subject generally re- 
garded as dry and technical. 

Months and years of fruitful research by the author have 
been digested into 23 chapters of forcefully told deductions 
and conclusions as to what is wrong with present taxing 
methods and how those wrongs can be righted in the 
greater public interest. 

Mr. Coyle makes it crystal clear that the power to tax 
is the most effective weapon that a democracy can wield 
in its continuing struggle to obtain and maintain the bene- 
fits of better government for its people. It is a dual-purpose 
weapon. It must produce the revenues that are essential 
to support the functions of government. It must act as 
a regulator to correct those inevitable maladjustments that, 
unchecked, will destroy any democratic society. 

The author’s thesis may be crudely illustrated by the 
observation that government’s inherent power of taxation 
should be made to serve the public weal in much the same 
way as oatmeal and castoria combine to supply the physical 
needs of the growing child. One nourishes, the other regu- 
lates, and both are essential to well-ordered development. 
The chief duty of democratic government under modern 
conditions, he points out, is to keep the economic system 
in a balance which allows high production instead of let- 
ting it degenerate into the wasteful balance of conflicting 
interests from which we now suffer. 


Economic balance has to be intelligently created or it will 
create itself at starvation levels. The balance between saving and 
spending has to be made right, or excessive savings will regulate 
themselves by excessive bankruptcy as they did after 1929. The 
balance between creditor areas in the Northeast and the debtor 
areas of the South and West has to be redressed by the Govern- 
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ment or else it will redress itself at a low level by foreclosure 
and growing poverty. 

We have used taxation as a medium of control ever since 
there was enacted the first protective tariff. Thus was 
established the industrial trend that our Nation, for better 
or for worse, has since followed. Coyle considers the use 
of taxation for purposes of economic adjustment one of the 
cornerstones of the New Deal. He believes the personal in- 
come tax is too small to give proper results, and that it 
should be increased both in the high brackets and the lower 
brackets, but each for a different reason. The high brackets 
should be increased beyond the point of “diminishing re- 
turns”; that is, they should be used to eliminate overgrown 
income rather than to get revenue. He thinks that is the 
missing element in the New Deal’s effort to overcome high 
finance, because merely prohibiting activities of financial 
operators while leaving them the means to corrupt legis- 
lators and confuse the courts is largely useless. 

The middle and lower brackets of the income tax he re- 
gards as the most proper source of revenue. They take 
money from the taxpayers in proportion to the power to 
save and invest. Therefore, high middle-bracket taxes are 
the most effective means for redressing the unbalance be- 
tween saving and spending. 

The larger the income the more is saved; the smaller the income 
the more is spent; and if income taxes are higher, more money 
will be taken from savers and taken for spending. There will be 
more of a market for goods and services, the national income will 
be increased, and people will have more money to pay taxes with. 

Mr. Coyle argues convincingly that so long as Federal 
money is needed to save the land, the forest, the minerals, 
and the people in order to balance our economic budget and 
preserve the capital wealth of America, there is no balance 
of the Treasury books that means anything; that to balance 
the Federal Budget by disregarding the waste of national 
wealth is to eat our patrimony with a vengeance. Higher 
income taxes will cut down the surplus money income avail- 
able for speculation, and if the Budget can have a surplus 
drawn frcm income taxes it will be extracting money from 
Wall Street that will be a sure way to prevent a stock- 
market boom. 

Reform of those taxes which affect distribution of income, 
Mr, Coyle believes to be the first requirement of a well- 
planned tax system, and of only secondary importance is a 
series of taxes that will control business practices. These 
should be planned and erected not so much from the aspect 
of revenue production as in the light of their negative 
influence as preventives of antisocial practices. 

The foregoing remarks are the merest outline of the 
detailed discussions contained in this valuable little book. 
Every reader after completing its perusal will, I believe, feel 
the same sentiment of obligation as was mine for the cogent 
direction Mr. Coyle’s obviously exhaustive study will give 
to the program of personal research into this compelling 
subject that every sincere student of public affairs will want 
to follow. 


American Liberties Denied in Foreign Embassy 
Bill—Is Subversive of Constitution—If You Can 
Deny Right of Criticism of Foreign Government 
Five Hundred Feet From Embassy, It Can Be Ex- 
tended Throughout Entire United States of 
America 
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or 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
THIS LEGISLATION CAN PLACE AMERICA UNDER FOREIGN CONTROL 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, I have been giving a great 
deal of study to the Pittman-McReynolds bill, prohibiting 
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picketing within 500 feet of foreign embassies. There is one 
thing dead certain: If you can prohibit it within 500 feet of 
an embassy, it can be 1,000 feet, or can apply all over the 
United States of America. In that case, it could be made 
illegal for anyone to express an opinion concerning a foreign 
government, either for or against communism or fascism, or 
the nonpayment of foreign debts to us, or any subject. 

If such a law is enacted, and could, under any possible 
stretch of logic, be constitutional, the United States of 
America could easily be placed under foreign control. There 
is no limit to such legislation. A minority of the members 
of the committee vigorously oppose its adoption. 
CONSTITUTION DID NOT PROVIDE SUSPENSION BECAUSE OF FOREIGN 

PROPERTY 

Recently, I drove around the embassy section. Some em- 
bassies are approximately 1,000 feet apart. Nowhere be- 
tween those two embassies, nor for 500 feet in back of them, 
and in some cases for thousands of feet, because of other 
intervening embassies—could anyone exercise his American 
right of freedom of speech, right of assembly, or freedom of 
expression. In fact, it might be said that in whole sec- 
tions of Washington, the Constitution would be inoperative. 

It must be plainly understood that the Constitution did 
not say that the Constitution would be suspended if a for- 
eign country happened to buy a certain piece of property. 
The property rights of foreign governments certainly can- 
not deny the constitutional rights of private American citi- 
zens within their own country. 

The adoption of this character of legislation is clearly 
bad. It is bad in the first place, and it leads to much 
greater evils. There is no limit to the power that a for- 
eign government could obtain over the Government of the 
United States. 

As I stated in the first place, if a constitutional right 
can be denied if a person happens to be within 500 feet of 
a foreign embassy, it can be denied everywhere in the 
United States. This character of legislation is typical of 
dictatorial governments, typical of Communist, Fascist, and 
Nazi governments. 

Minor police offlcials—as in Nazi Germany—upon the 
basis of a dictatorial law, are delegated huge powers in the 
Pittman-McReynolds bill: This delegation of power is not 
merely in violation of the letter of the Constitution, but the 
spirit of the Constitution, and the spirit of American and 
Anglo-Saxon liberties. It is the kind of delegation of power 
that any ordinary American understanding liberty feels is 
an invasion of every right of democracy. 

“ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY AMERICAN TO DO HIS DUTY” 


I am reading a book now called England Expects Every 
American to do His Duty. Suppose England, for instance, 
should obtain dominance over leaders of the American Goy- 
ernment. Then no one could say, “America expects Eng- 
land to do her duty and pay her debts.” 

And, as some people believe that the Communist govern- 
ment and the communistic principle are becoming very 
powerful in this country—then an ordinary American Demo- 
crat, or a most worthy Republican, could not denounce 
communism. We could not say that Japan is a little rough 
with China, because it might hurt the feelings of the Im- 
perial Government of Japan’s royal and imperial feelings. 
This list could be extended ad infinitum. 

I realize that the bill on its face does not appear to be 
so very dangerous to some people. It is, however, if anyone 
will take a casual look at the Constitution, unconstitutional. 
But it is worse than that, in that it will lead to much 
worse violations of the Constitution on the pretext of pro- 
tecting foreign rights. 

For the benefit of those interested in the legal and con- 
stitutional aspects, I attach hereto a memorandum on the 
constitutionality of the Senate joint resolution, and in which 
preparation I obtained the assistance of Arthur Garfield 
Hays, A. L. Wirin, counsel for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and the International Juridical Association, and here 
include as a part of my remarks: 
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MEMORANDUM ON CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
191 (PITTMAN BILL LIMITING THE RIGET OF PROTEST BEFORE FOR- 
EIGN EMBASSIES) 

1. The bill is an unconstitutional interference with freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly. 

Clearly the bill constitutes a direct and clear-cut infringement 
upon freedom of speech and of assembly. Any person who dis- 
likes communism, fascism, the nonpayment of foreign debts to us, 
foreign wars, or any policy of a party in a foreign country, may 
not display a banner expressing such opposition within 2 blocks 
of any foreign embassy. If two or more people stop for a chat 
or a smoke or any other purpose a block or two away from a for- 
eign embassy, any police officer may order them to move on under 
the threat of prosecution. 

The law is well established by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that freedom of speech and assembly 
are guaranteed by the Constitution (first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. 8. 697 (1931); 
De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353 (1937); Grosjean v. American 
Press Co., 297 U. S. 233 (1937)). 

The Court has now definitely decided that peaceful picketing 
is embraced within the constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
speech (Senn v. Tile Layers Protective Union Local No. 5, 81 L. 
Ed. 829 (197)). 

There can be no justification for the sweeping restrictions upon 
speech and assembly embodied in the bill. No claim can be made 
that the bill is intended as a regulation of the streets or of 

traffic because it extends beyond the streets and sidewalks. 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent criticism of foreign gov- 
ernments and their les, 

The entire history and tradition of free speech in this country are 
based upon the principle that there shall be no censorship in advance 
even though persons may be punished for slanderous and similar 
utterances (Near v. Minnesota, supra). This is also one of the 
cardinal principles permeating Anglo-Saxon and English liberty. 

BILL SEEKS TO CENSOR IN ADVANCE—CLEARLY UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

In Senate Joint Resolution 191 this principle is flagrantly vio- 
lated. Instead of p persons who slander foreign govern- 
ments, Congress is asked to impose a censorship in advance upon 
bringing foreign governments or their parties into public odium 
or disrepute. 

It must be remembered that statutes adopted to achieve a legit- 
imate p are unconstitutional if their restrictions upon con- 
stitutional liberties exceed the necessities of the evil sought to be 
dealt with (De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353 (1937); Meyer v. 
Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390 (1923); Territory of Hawaii v. Anduha, 
48 F. (20), 171 C. C. A. 9th, 1931). 

Certainly, the law of slander and libel afford adequate safe- 
guard against improper attacks upon foreign governments. For 
that reason there is no constitutional justification for the in- 
fringement upon civil liberties provided by the bill which, it is 
important to remember, may even prohibit group meetings in 
private dwellings and the display of banners in one's own home. 

II. The bill violates the due process of law clause of the fifth 
amendment, because it is vague and uncertain and because it sets 
up no reasonably ascertainable standard of guilt. 

A statute which is vague or uncertain does not meet the re- 
quirements of due process of law. No person may be convicted 
under a statute which does not set up a reasonably ascertainable 
standard of guilt (Connally v. General Construction Co., 269 U. S. 
385 (1925); United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U. S. 81 
(1921); Matt Sr. v. Harder, 9 Cal. App. (2d) 153 (1935)). 

The bill prohibits any person to display a fiag, banner, placard 
or device within 500 feet of any foreign embassy without a police 
department license, if the display is designed or adapted to bring 
any foreign government, party, or organization or their views into 
disrepute. 

BUTTON SUGGESTING “PAY YOUR DEBTS” IS CRIMINAL UNDER BILL 

What is a device? Is a button worn in the coat lapel stating 
“Down with im , or “Pay your debts”, such a device, so 
that a person walking by the Japanese or British Embassy might 
be convicted? 

The language of the act is so vague that a person displaying a 
placard of a magazine announcing an article on “The Horrors of 
33 or “The Evils of Communism” might be convicted under 

The bill does not clearly require that the person making the 
display intend the banner or device to bring a foreign government 
into disrepute. The banner need only to be “adopted” to that end. 

Under this provision a person wearing a button of the American 
League Against War and Fascism and casually by the 
German Embassy without intending to attract attention might 
find himself arrested on a charge of violating the bill. 

Perhaps the most dangerously vague feature of the bill is its 
failure clearly to delimit the proscribed area. The bill states that 
the acts forbidden may not be carried on within 500 feet of a 
foreign embassy. 

The bill is not limited to displays on the streets or sidewalks, 
nor even to public places. Under its language it would apparently 
be possible to convict persons displaying anti-Fascist, pro-Fascist, 
anti- or pro-Communist banners in public meetings held in halls 
within 500 feet of a foreign embassy and even in their own homes, 

LEGISLATION VAGUE—TYPIFIES DICTATORSHIPS 
The section prohibiting congregation of persons within 500 feet 


of buildings occupied by foreign representatives is similarly vague 
and uncertain. It is not limited to streets or public places, 
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Under the literal meaning of the ambiguous language used by 
the draftsman, a police officer could order any group of people 
meeting for any purpose however remote from foreign relations, in 
a public building or private dwelling to disperse. 

Such legislation typifies dictatorships and is utterly inconsistent 

with the American constitutional principle that persons shall be 
convicted of crimes based upon clear and certain standards of 
guilt. 
III. The bill is unconstitutional because it confers arbitrary 
power to the police to grant permits and to disperse assemblies, 
without setting up any standard for their guidance. There is an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. 

The display of derogatory banners, flags, placards, or devices is 
not prohibited by the resolution. Banners and other devices may 
be displayed at the unchecked and arbitrary discretion of the 
District superintendent of police. Such a wide delegation of power 
to a minor official, without the setting up of a guiding standard, 
is definitely unconstitutional (Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356; 
Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U. S., 295 U. S. 495 (1935); Panama 
Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 U. S. 388 (1935)). 

The language of the Court in State v. Coleman (96 Conn. 190, 
113 Att. 385 (1921)), in which the Court held unconstitutional a 
municipal ordinance forbidding parades or the making of speeches 
in public places, is directly applicable to Senate Joint Resolution 
191. The Court said: 

“Tt is assumed by the ordinance that some citizens will be per- 
mitted by the chief of police to use the streets and parks of Meriden 
for the purpose of exercising their constitutional right. o 

“That being so, it is certain that the chief of police may not, by 
any arbitrary process of selection, determine in advance who may 
and who may not exercise it” (p. 194). 

In a case holding unconstitutional an ordinance forbidding 
parades without license from the police the Court, in City of 
Chicago v. Trotter, Ill. (430, 26 N. E. 359 (1891)), said: 

“The ordinance in question seems to recognize the fact that all 
processions are not to be repressed, and seems to proceed upon the 
theory that some of such demonstrations are to be allowed and per- 
mitted and others prevented. It does not, however, fix and deter- 
mine the conditions under which parades and processions will be 
unlawful, 

“Tt merely leaves it to the discretion or caprice of the superin- 
tendent of police to imperatively prescribe who shall be permitted 
to gather together in such processions and who shall not; to dic- 
tate that the members of one political party, or of one religious 
denomination, or of one civic society, may, and the members of 
another political party, religious denominations, or civic society 
may not, have such parades or processions, and to arbitrarily fix 
the times, occasions, and localities when and where such assem- 
blages will be allowed. 

„It is subversive of the liberty of the citizen, and outside of the 
domain of the law, that authority so arbitrary should be lodged 
in one individual” (p. 433). 

The provision of the bill relating to congregating within two 
blocks (500 feet) of foreign embassies constitute a remarkable 
abdication of legislative duty. A police officer by ordering per- 
sons to disperse makes their assembly a crime and there is no 
provision whatever indicating what types of assemblies are to be 
ordered dis . The case cited above demonstrates the uncon- 
stitutionality of such a provision as does the now famous opinion 
in the case of Territory of Hawaii v. Anduha (48 F. (2d) 171 
(C. O. A. 9, 1931)). 

The bill accordingly is unconstitutional, both under the first 
amendment, as an infringement of freedom of speech and of the 
press, and under the fifth amendment as a device of due process of 
law. 


This concludes the legal aspects of the bill, and I will now 
discuss the minority report. 

MINORITY OF COMMITTEE VIGOROUSLY OPPOSE BILL 

It is understood also that the Pittman-McReynolds bill 
has vigorous opposition in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
itself. As originally reported out, it was House Joint Reso- 
lution 473, and the Senate joint resolution is practically the 
same, and the arguments are the same for both. 

I therefore take the liberty in quoting portions of the mi- 
nority report. 

The committee begins by showing that the bill constitutes 
an infringement of the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, quoting that amendment. 

NOT PROPER UNDER REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 

They say: 

It might be a proper kind of regulation under a dictatorial form 
of government, which permits no criticism; but under our repub- 
lican form of government the peaceful right of assembly and the 
freedom of speech has long been established as being a part of the 
rights of American citizens guaranteed to them by the Consti- 
tution. 

The minority report further says that the rights guaran- 
teed to American citizens by the Constitution of freedom of 
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speech, assembly, and petition should not be lightly set 
aside, limited, or suppressed by an act of Congress. Then it 
says it is “of questionable wisdom and far more suited to 
autocratic and despotic governments than to our free insti- 
tutions and constitutional democracy.” 

The minority of the committee believes that as long as 
democratic rights are unabridged and unrestricted that 
there is no danger of the overthrow of our free institutions 
and the American system of government. 

DANGEROUS AND UNNECESSARY PRECEDENT 


The minority also believes the resolution would establish 
a dangerous and unnecessary precedent and “might serve as 
a precedent for further infringements and limitations on the 
constitutional rights of the American people.” 

Also, they say: 


This resolution is so stringent (or loosely written) that an Amer- 
ican citizen walking on the sidewalks adjacent to an embassy could 
be arrested for displaying the American flag on the lapel of his 
coat. A friend of labor wearing the button or emblem of his 
ee is subject to arrest if he ventures too near a foreign 
em š 

The premises of a foreign legation or embassy are constructively 
deemed to be foreign territory, but the sidewalks and streets ad- 
jacent and contiguous thereto are not within their jurisdiction 
and are public property, and therefore belong to the people who 
pay taxes for their maintenance. 


This minority report is signed by ROBERT ALLEN, of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mrs. Eprrg Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, and 
HAMILTON FIs, of New York. 


A Plea of Distress and an Appeal for Aid 
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TALK BY. HON, CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, AT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., ON AUGUST 10, 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
to extend my remarks I insert herein a talk given by me at 
Birmingham, Ala., on August 10, 1937: 


Fellow Americans, some listening may wonder why a Congress- 
man from Michigan should be here. 

To disabuse your minds of any thought that the purpose is to 

or advise what you should do, let it be understood now 
that my visit is but for the purpose of seeking your help and 
bringing home to you a more complete knowledge of what has 
happened to us in the industrial North and what we of the agri- 
cultural districts of that region fear may come to our farms and 
their related industries. s 

It is not my purpose to tell the people of this community what 
they should do to solve the problem of John L. Lewis, the C. I. O., 
communism, or any other radical, subversive movement, which 
they may be called upon to face. I merely want to warn you that 
if this menace—and it is a very real menace—is not halted before 
it invades and takes over your country, you will have to endure 
75 same lawless reign of terrorism which swept through my 

tate, 

What this movement now abroad in the land has done to us it 
will surely do to you, unless you meet it with a greater degree of 
intelligence and determination than we have used. 

Loyal and patriotic as you are, with your intelligence, your de- 
termination, and the knowledge, which we did not at the time 
possess, of how it moves, the procedure which it adopts and the 
methods which it uses and the results which it desires, you have 
the opportunity, you have the desire, and if once you realize the 
danger, no doubt you will act to preserve our American form of 
government and to end for all time the effort to install alien Euro- 
pean schemes of social organization which are as repugnant to 
you as to us. 

Since December 30 this great movement, backed by millions of 
dollars under the direction of skilled leadership, with experienced 
and ruthless organizers, has been sweeping over our country. 

Its avowed purpose is the betterment of the workers’ condition. 

Its real purpose is to place in the hands of those behind it 
millions of dollars, a power over labor never before dreamed of, 
and the destruction of our form of government. 
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About this there is no doubt, for of a similar movement in the 
early twenties the United Mine Workers under John L. Lewis’ 
dictation, in a report published by the United States Senate in 
1924 as Document No. 14 of the Sixty-eighth Congress stated of a 
similar movement: 

“Imported revolution is knocking at the door of the United Mine 
Workers of America and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first step in the realization of 
a thoroughly organized program of the agencies and forces behind 
the Communist International at Moscow for the conquest of the 
American continent. 


THE OVERTHROW AND DESTRUCTION OF THIS GOVERNMENT 


“The overthrow and destruction of this Government with the 
establishment of an absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in governmental affairs, 
is being attempted on a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose, and with more crafty design than at any time in the 
history of this Nation.” 

That the crew engineering the present drive is a wrecking crew 
is shown by the fact that, aided by the Wagner Act, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the Senate La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee, the days’ work lost because of strikes to the toilers of 
this land totaled in the first 4 months of this year 10,851,706, while 
in the 4 years of 1928-31 the total was but 5,665,000 days. 

Nore.—While the 4 years’ loss was a trifle over five and one-half 
million days, June of this year gave us a strike loss of 4,500,000 
days' work lost. These figures are from the Department of Labor 
that tend to show, no matter what the avowed purpose, the real 
result of C. I. O. activities. 

A Congressman from Texas, Maury Maverick, speaking under the 
auspices of the U. A. W. A., a C. I. O. affiliate, on June 5 at 
Detroit, announced his purpose, in part at least, to be to free the 
slaves of Ford. The man referred to by the Co: as a slave 
draws from the Ford organization an average wage of $7.26 per 
day. 

< FREEING FORD’S SLAVES 

If a man from Texas is to assist to economic freedom a man 
receiving such a wage, surely it is not improper for me to ask the 
aid of the South to assist us to free ourselves from the coercion, 
the intimidation, the violence, the destruction of property for 
which Mr, Maverick speaks, and which by armed men, fiying 
squadrons, if you please, invade our State and drive our workers 
from their tasks and force them upon relief rolls. This organiza- 
tion for which Mr. Maverick speaks—and he expressed the hope 
that the South would become organized—has cost my State, since 
the first of the year, more than $100,000,000 wages and profits. 

Do not misunderstand. I am not speaking against a legitimate 
labor organization, such as the American Federation of Labor, 
under whose auspices I have spoken and am glad to speak. I am 
criticizing an organization which, flying the banner of labor, would 
destroy the worker's liberty and establish communism, 


UNIONS NECESSARY 


In my judgment, it is as necessary that labor organize as it was 
that the Colonies should form a union to resist the tyranny of 
King George III. 

Well and faithfully has the American Federation of Labor served 
the cause of American labor and there is no reason to believe that 
it will not in the end prevail over this foe which is seeking to 
destroy. But it must be alert; it must be active; it must be ag- 
gressive—not as the C. I. O. is aggressive, without and beyond the 
law, but within the law, and it should be henceforth, as heretofore, 
an organization devoted to the interests of labor and not a political 
organization. 

You have been more or less remote from the later labor disputes 
occurring from time to time in the northern industrial States. 
Doubtless, there have been occasions when you received the news 
of our industrial warfare with a feeling of more or less sympathetic 
contempt. 

Perhaps you feel that the events of the past few months in 
such States as Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, 
are just another evidence of the quarrelsomeness or the lack of 
courage of our people. 

I beg of you, do not make that mistake. The problem in my 
State, like similar problems in many other Northern States, is not 
a sectional problem, It is a great national problem which can only 
be solved by a united Nation. 

My visit here is prompted by our necessity—because we of the 
North so far have not been able to solve this problem and because 
we need your help. 

In addition to that it is the thought that you may profit by our 
experience, as we might have profited had we listened before it was 
too late. 

There are those of you who may think that communism can 
never gain a foothold here. You may think that, in spite of all 
the plans which haye been made by John L. Lewis and his Com- 
munist organization, known as the C. I. O., for organizing the 
industrial workers of the South, such a thing cannot happen in 
the Tennessee Valley. That is what we thought. If that is what 
you think, you were never more mistaken. 

I haye talked with Congressmen from the South and invariably 
they have advised me that what happened to us “cannot happen 
here.” Their statement has been, “We will not tolerate this 
lawlessness, this driving of men from their work.” 
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It is to be hoped that these men are right. I pray that you 
—— never have to go through the experience we were forced to 
endure. 

LAWLESSNESS Arn 


Bear with me while I tell you what happened in my home 
State, and in other States of the North. Consider the Saginaw 
Valley, on the eastern side of the State of Michigan, a valley as 
beautiful, as fertile, as prosperous, as any in the Southland— 
farmers tilling productive land, harvesting and marketing their 
crops, industrial towns and cities, humming factories, workers 
well paid and contented; typical American communities. 

Take a glance at the Detroit area, including Flint, Pontiac, 
and Dearborn; workers in factories clean, well lighted, sanitary 
in every way, all of them drawing wages undreamed of a few years 
ago; the wage in one factory averaging $7.26 a day; workers who 
had no fault to find with wages, hours, or working conditions. 

Yet, within a short space of time, hundreds of thousands were 
driven from their daily tasks by the intimidation and the mob 
violence of Lewis, his C. I. O., and the so-called Automobile 
Workers of America, and the rest are now being threatened with a 
similar fate. 

Then drop down to the Conemaugh Valley, nestling in the 
mountains which surround Pittsburgh, Pa., and let us review the 
abortive strike called in the great Cambria mills of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., in the city of Johnstown. 

Then we might travel back to Chicago and inquire into the 
Memorial Day riot, inaugurated as it was by a mob under the 
leadership of the Lewis high command, led by fiying squadrons 
of local and imported gangsters. 

On our way to Chicago we pass the Ohio district—Youngstown, 
Massillon, and Canton—with their records of the dead and the 
buried, of coercion, intimidation, of riot and of bloodshed. 

There is one bright spot in the northern picture, and that is 
Maine—that great stronghold of Americanism. When Lewis or- 
ganizers sought to take over the shoe industry the problem was 
met and answered as it should have been answered. The lawless 
found themselves behind prison bars. 

To bring the picture home to you, if possible, is my objective. 

The motor industry all through the depression managed to keep 
employment and wages at approximately the 1929 levels. It con- 
stantly improved its product and at the same time steadily lowered 
its prices to the ultimate consumers, and the wage per unit of 
production was higher than before: By improved methods of mass 
production it was able to maintain a constantly increasing market, 
thus creating new opportunities for employment for those who 
ordinarily might be temporarily out of employment because of 
new labor-saving devices. 

Scores of prosperous communities have been built around this 
industry. In them many of the workers own their own homes, 
They have paid their bills promptly. Their children have had the 
advantages of the best of public-school education. Wages, work- 
ing conditions, hours were satisfactory, 

Then what happened? 

Lewis and his Communist allies determined to take over control 
of labor. The C. I. O. was Self-appointed, these men, 
some of them Communists with a national reputation, joined in 
an attempt to impose their will upon labor. 

The purpose was to organize workers by industries instead of by 
craft, the traditional policy of the A. F. of L. 

C. I, O. turned its eyes longingly toward the great motor indus- 
try, with its hundreds of thousands of workers, its well-filled pay 
envelopes, and determined to force them into the C. I. O. and to 
levy tribute, 

Lewis’ United Mine Workers supplied a portion of the money for 
organization work, and workers in the district were assessed as 
much as $2 a month to help the cause. It has been charged that 
money from Moscow aided in the organization drive, and this 
charge has to date gone unchallenged. 

General Motors, at Flint, Mich., was the first point of the attack. 
A minority, not 10 percent, threw hundreds of thousands out of 
work, rendered the factory idle. 


C. I. O. CLOSES PAY WINDOW 


One plant after another was subjected to the so-called sit-down 
strike. And for 44 days the wage earners on the pay rolls of Gen- 
eral Motors lost a million dollars a day, although most of them 
wanted to work and most of them were entirely out of sympathy 
with the C. I. O. and its methods of violence and intimidation. 

In the Chrysler plants the workers lost $10,000,000; the retail 
merchants of Detroit and the immediate vicinity lost $6,000,000; the 
wholesalers, $7,750,000. 

The total loss which has been caused throughout the country 
since the first of the year runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The workers whom Lewis and his C. I. O. gangsters are pretending 
to help are paying that cost. 

Because of the insistence of the Governor, who is known as a 
“labor Governor”, General Motors signed a contract with Lewis. The 
cards were stacked against the company, for it was quite evident 
that neither its property nor its loyal workers would receive any 
protection from the authorities. 


WORTHLESS CONTRACTS 


Before the signatures were dry, this agreement was no more than 
a worthless piece of paper. Since it was signed General Motors has 
had more than 200 strikes and stoppages in 48 plants. One of these 
strikes was called for no better reason than that it was “too hot to 
work that day.” 
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By force and arms they took and held possession of the executive 
offices of General Motors and of Chrysler. They seized hotels, used 
rooms, helped themselves to food and the contents of the bar. 

The Governor of Michigan forced a contract with Chrysler and on 
August 4, just a few days ago, because the members of an independ- 
ent union, a union of the workers, would not join the C. I. O. and 
pay tribute, they were beaten, some of them sent to a hospital, 
and the following day 20,000 workers were out of employment—this 
notwithstanding a collective-bargaining contract with the United 
Automobile Workers of the C. I. O. 

The C. I. O. blockaded the United States highways, forcing citi- 
rens to detour for miles to reach their destination. In Pontiac, 
Mich., they have already taken steps toward the confiscation of 
property, a necessary prelude to a successful Communist revolution, 
by refusing to pay rent for their homes unless and until the rentals 
are reduced to a figure which they care to pay. 

They have marched, armed and breathing threats of violence, 
from one city to another; from one State to another. 

They assaulted and beat peaceful workers. By sending their 
pickets to homes, they intimidated wives and children of workers. 

They defied the orders of the courts. They have refused to 
abide by those laws which govern all others, claiming a special 
privilege to beat workers, to destroy property, and to escape pun- 
ishment therefor, because they were members of the C. I. O. 


A COURAGEOUS PEOPLE DEFIES C. I. o. 


In the little city of Monroe, Mich., with a population of 25,000, 
Lewis and the C, I. O. attempted to prevent the reopening of a 
steel mill when the owners, the workers themselves, and the en- 
tire community wanted it reopened. They failed only because of 
the courageous action of a mayor when the Governor refused to 
give the man who wanted to work the protection he demanded. 

In Lansing, Michigan’s capital, officers charged with the en- 
forcement of the law jailed seven disturbers of the peace mas- 
querading as pickets. Forthwith, the C. I. O. and the U. A. W. A. 
took possession of that city; stopped traffic; caused business to 
suspend; drove taxis and busses off the streets; closed the news- 
paper plants, stores, theaters, barber shops, and restaurants. They 
swarmed over the capitol grounds and the statehouse and “sat 
down” in the Governor’s office. Then the Governor moved for 
the release of the so-called pickets and C. L O., having demon- 
strated its power, called off its revolution. 


FARMER BOYS THROW C. L O.’S IN RIVER 


The students of the State Agricultural College—farmer boys— 
had a different idea of the situation and, when the sit-downers 
moved into their town, just a mile or so east of the capital, they 
threw seven or eight of the leaders into the Cedar River. 

What the Governor of the great State of Michigan, the sheriff 
of Ingham County, the chief and city police of Lansing and 
Michigan's National Guard could not or would not do, farmer-boy 
students promptly accomplished by giving the leaders of the mob 
a bath in the river and an opportunity to “cool off.“ 

The C. I. O. has entered politics in Detroit, nominated a ticket, 
and intends to take over the city hall and make “the best picket 
in the union” Detroit’s next chief of police. 


C. I. O. “PERSUADER” IS A CLUB 
nd- 


They use intimidation, coercion, and violence against indepe: 
ent workers. One was thrown in a vat of Flintcote because he 
refused to join the union. Others, on August 4, in the Plymouth 
branch of the Chrysler plant, were beaten and sent to the hospital 
because they refused to join the C. I. O. and pay dues. 

They have defied court orders requiring their pickets to give 
up “clubs, baseball bats, blackjacks, and other weapons”, with 
the statement that “sinister and bloody things are in the offing”, 
and that “the pickets will mo lorger permit their lines to be 
broken, cost what it may.” 

Hundreds of thousands of people in the Saginaw Valley, in 
Michigan, on farm and in city, depend upon the Consumers Power 
Co. for 24-hour service. The housewife uses electricity not only 
for light but for cooking, refrigeration, washing, ironing, and a 
dozen household tasks. The farmer uses it to lessen his daily 
toil. 

Factories are dependent upon it. City fire and police alarms 
use the current. In the hospitals, the suffering of the sick is 
alleviated and operations are performed because the current is on. 
In brief, the whole valley is dependent upor this current for its 
daily existence. 

C. I. O. had a contract with Consumers Power Co. Yet, to 
demonstrate its power, just 12 hours after the contract was 
signed, members of the Lewis organization pulled the switches 
and brought to a standstill the activities of the people of the 
valley. 

1 C. I. o. DEPRIVES BABIES OF THEIR MILK 

That food and milk for “bottle babies” were spoiling in refrigera- 
tors, that meals were half cooked on stoves, the housewife unable to 
finish her tasks, light unavailable, communications interrupted, 
police and fire protection destroyed, hospitals unable to carry on 
their tasks of mercy meant nothing to these strikers, who were 
demonstrating their power. 


RIGHT TO WORK DENIED 


What of Johnstown, Pa.? During the 15 months the 


preceding 
strike, two disastrous floods had left Johnstown in a state of near 
destitution. Workers in the steel plants and those throughout 
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the city, for a long period, saw a goodly part of their wages go 
to damaged 


for repairs homes, for back installments on fur- 
niture, automobiles, and insurance. Without work for many days, 
pay checks were gratefully received. 

C. I. O. organizers had been carrying on an active campaign 
within the Cambria plant for more than a year. Informed sources 
give their numbers at the time of the strike as no more than 
2,000 of the 15,000 employed. But a strike was ordered at 11 
p.m. on June 11. 

There followed the usual disorder. A man was kidnaped, 
stripped of his clothing, and turned loose on the streets of Johns- 
town. Men were driven from their work. Picketing of the plant 
was accompanied by mob violence. Flying squadrons of strikers 
went through the city to stone the homes of those who would 
work—to drive them to pay an initiation fee and monthly dues, 
with special assessments, to the C. I. O. 

Notwithstanding all this violence, loyal workers continued to 
go into the plants and so, for the first time in the history of our 
country, the armed forces of a great State, the State police of 
Pennsylvania, were sent by Governor Earle to drive the workers 
from the Johnstown mills. 

And for what reason? For no reason at all, except that a 
C. I. O. leader threatened to bring 40,000 men to Johnstown to 
demonstrate their strength. 

A courageous Governor, a Governor loyal to his State and Na- 
tion, would have told the strikers, when they made this threat, 
as did Mayor Knaggs of Monroe, Mich., that they could not invade 
Johnstown. 

Fortunately, Johnstown had citizens and a mayor who refused 
to be intimidated. To the aid of these citizens came public 
opinion and Pennsylvania's Governor Earle was forced to retreat 
from the position he had taken and workingmen at Johnstown 
once more went about their daily tasks. 

On Memorial Day of this year, flying squadrons of “strong 
men”, directed by Lewis’ organizers and led by his Communist 
associates, made their fourth attempt to take over a great indus- 
trial plant in Chicago and to drive from their work 1,400 men 
who refused to pay tribute to John L. Lewis, his C. I. O., and his 
steel workers organizing committee. 

These men claimed the right to work. They were satisfied with 
their jobs. They desired to support themselves; to avoid going 
upon the relief rolls. But Lewis, the dictator, determined they 
must be made to pay for a license to work. 

Think back for a moment to June of 1922, when the same mob 
psychology was on the March at Herrin, Ill. A strike was in 
progress, but a strip mine was being operated by members of the 
steam shovelers’ union. 

Although these workers at Herrin were members of a union, 
Lewis determined they should be driven from their jobs, so he 
sent a wire to his United Mine Workers, which contained, among 
other things, this statement. I quote: 

“Representatives of our tion are justified in treating 
this crowd as an outlaw organization and in viewing its mem- 
bers in the same light as they do any other common strike- 
breaker. John L. Lewis.” 

Acting upon this telegram, the United Mine Workers forced the 
surrender of 47 men, who marched out of the mine unarmed and 
under a white flag and a guaranty of protection. 

LEWIS SENDS A TELEGRAM AND MEN DIE 

Listen to what happened on the evening of this 21st day of 
June 1922, when John L. Lewis was in the saddle at Herrin, II. 

McDowell, the mine superintendent, was a cripple. He could 
not walk as fast as the men wished. Several times he was beaten 
ener but revived. But, after a mile’s walk, he was beaten 

The union workers were lined up against a wire fence and told 
to climb the fence and run. Thirteen were shot as they made 
the effort. A fourteenth died a moment later. Four prisoners 
died of wounds on reaching the woods. Eight who escaped were 
rae Two were hanged to trees and their bodies riddled with 

Six were tied together with one rope, which was attached to a 
motorcar, behind which they were dragged, still alive. After 
the six were exhibited to the cheering mob, they were taken to a 
cemetery and shot. The throats of three were cut, but one lived 
to tell the story. 

That night the Lewis telegram was still displayed for all to read 
and in a nearby barber shop in Herrin was posted this notice: 

“Twenty-five scabs are dead. Nine are in the hospital and 
the mine is closed. The striking miners’ prayer was answered.” 

That is the record of what happened in June of 1922, when 


possession of many a northern industrial plant. 

At Chicago, on Memorial Day of this year, the stage was set for 
another like massacre, but, fortunately for the workers in the 
mill, the Chicago police were on guard and unlawful mob violence, 
inspired by Communists working under Lewis’ organizers, were 
met by the forces of law and order and Lewis’ mobsters were 
turned back. 

Ten men died in the Chicago riots, but this time they were 

They were men who were sent to their death by 
They were blind followers of Lewis, 
bent on supplanting government by mob rule and by anarchy. 
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The two occurrences have one thing in common, and that is that 
in each instance the responsiblity lies squarely on the doorstep of 
John L. Lewis’ beautiful, aristocratic Alexandria home. It goes 
with him when he buys antiques without regard to their cost. It 
rides with him in his limousine, driven by his liveried chauffeur, 
and it stays with him as he retires at night in his colonial bed- 
stead, and if there be justice in this world the thoughts of these 
men, tortured and killed at Herrin, sent to their death at Chicago, 
should abide with him until the morning's dawn. 

Because law-enforcement officials were faithful to their trust, 
this Chicago mob, inspired by Lewis’ organizers, failed in this, its 
fourth, attempt to repeat the horror of Herrin. 

But what has the C. I. O. to say of this failure? 


A THREAT TO SHED BLOOD 


Leo Eryski, field man for John L. Lewis, said on June 1—I quote: 

“We are going to fight on to victory regardless of the cost in 
lives; we are ready to spill our blood in large quantities in the 
middle of the road.” 

That is what Kryski said, but it is not what he meant. He did 
not mean that he or Lewis or Browder or Brophy or Hapgood or 
Hillman, either of the Reuthers, or any of the other leaders, in- 
tended to get in a position where their blood would be spilled. 

What he meant was that he was ready to spill the blood of work- 
ers, of men, of women, and of innocent children, for in the front 
ranks of the marchers these Communists place their children and 
their women. 

In Cleveland, Massillon, and Youngstown men have died because 
of the methods which Lewis has used in his efforts to keep honest 
workers from their toil until they have signed on the dotted line 
and agreed to pay tribute to him—now a labor king, but the 
political boss of the future—who is gathering from the pay en- 
velopes of the workers the funds necessary to establish himself 
and his organization as a political power, where he in 1940 can 
effectively enforce the orders he may give to a President, if he be 
not President himself. 

Millions of dollars in wages are being lost to the workers be- 
cause of the power he has acquired—acquired because we have 
remained silent and inactive. 

That the situation is serious should be obvious to every patriotic 
citizen, to every honest worker. It is serious, not so much because 
of Lewis, who is little more than a powerful bully, but because of 
the forces behind him; because of those who are using him and 
who apparently have the sympathetic ear of many officials. 

It is not Lewis himself which is the menace. It is the move- 
ment behind him, the leaders of which have selected him to carry 
the banner because of his past record of fearlessness, of ruthless- 
ness, and because he is of the type who regards not the suffering 
of humanity if it stands in the way of the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 

It has been charged by an American Federation of Labor 
worker on the west coast, and so far not denied, that this move- 
ment has been financially aided to the extent of $750,000. 

Because of a contribution of more than a half million dollars 
and a loan of $50,000, Lewis has had the effrontery to demand 
that the President of the United States carry out his orders. This 
is matter of record, as are the subsequent events. 


COMMUNISTS IN THE C. I. o. 


Of the strikes in Michigan, Governor Murphy said: 

“Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing labor 
holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some phases of 
the ‘sit-downs.’ They not only sought disorders but they sought 
blcodshed. They wanted bloodshed, and they sought to draw us 
into a fight.” 

He met this challenge, not as you of the South would meet it, 
but by the counterstatement that bloodshed must be avoided. 

That it is desirable to avoid bloodshed everyone will agree, but 
the desire to, and the right of, self-defense is inherent in all of 
us, and, if it is Inevitable that blood must be shed, most of us 
have some choice as to whose blood it shall be. 

Void of all courage, of all love of country and of family must 
be the man who will not defend his own land, his own institu- 
tions, himself and those he loves. 

Murphy belongs to that class who pretend to believe—although, 
if assaulted, they would-be the first to defend themselves—that 
all things can be solved by legislation. 

I believe with the old Quaker, who, when slapped on one cheek, 
presented the other to his foeman, received the second blow, and 
then quietly announced that “The directions of the Lord having 
been followed, I propose, friend, to lick hell out of you.” 


LEGISLATION NOT ENOUGH 


Legislation, divorced from common sense, will never solve our 
problems. The Wagner Labor Act was heralded by professional 
social workers, like the Madam Secretary of Labor; by radicals of 
every stripe and hue; by those who believe the American worker 
needs a wet nurse; by those who are determined to make labor 
the ward of the State, as the Magna Charta of labor, the great- 
est humane legislation ever passed by any body. 

Neither the Wagner Act nor the little Wagner Act will accom- 
plish the advertised p of its enactment. Not only does the 
Wagner Act itself give all rights and remedies to the worker but 
it makes no provision for the redress of any grievance an em- 
ployer may have. It imposes penalties upon employer; none upon 
worker. 
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It is a powerful aid to the C. I. O. in its effort to force workers 
to join that organization and pay tribute to it, but, as an instru- 
ment to end industrial strife, it is a complete failure. Its drastic 
amendment or its repeal is imperatively demanded. 

It is responsible for the birth of the National Labor Relations 
Board, which acts as witness, prosecutor, and trial judge. The 
Board sends out its investigators, who see the they desire 
to see; who hear the things they wish to hear; who exclude all 
others. Then statements are drawn out by examiners who ask 
leading and suggestive questions, and so spread upon the record 
but one version of the story, and the Board, sitting as judge, 
passes upon the credibility of the witnesses, the relevancy of their 
testimony, and then hands out a preconceived decision. The 
N. L. R. B. is the mouthpiece of the C. I. O., a judicial vending 
machine into which a charge is inserted and out of which comes 
the conviction of an employer. 


THE INCREDIBLE SENATE CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 


I thought that it would be impossible to create a more arbitrary, 
unfair, vicious, liberty-destroying tribunal than this Labor Board, 
but apparently Senator La FoLLETTE has succeeded in doing so 
with his so-called Senate Civil Liberties Committee, 

From the time of its birth down to the present moment this 
illegitimate child of a Communist mother and a politically am- 
bitious father has well served the purpose of La FOLLETTE to vent 
his spleen against those who have provided jobs for the workers; 
to force into the C. I. O. those independent workers who are in- 
clined to refuse to pay tribute to Lewis. 

Perhaps the latest and the most flagrant exhibition of the 
shyster methods and the disreputable, dishonest procedure of this 
committee was its failure to spread upon the record the true 
happenings at Chicago when John L. Lewis’ organizers sent 10 
of their dupes to their death, knowing that the operator who had 
taken motion pictures of this Chicago riot had pictures showing 
that the battle grew out of an assault upon the police by strikers 
with clubs, stones, and broken bottles, 

La FoLLETTE deliberately, maliciously, and without excuse failed 
to bring out these facts. Charged with the duty of bringing 
out the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he 
showed but a part, and that which reflected upon the police force 
of the city of Chicago. La Fotterre, to serve his political friends, 
made a disreputable assault upon the forces of law and order. 

God grant that some day he may be called upon to solve a like 
problem as that then faced by the Chicago police. His judgment 
may thereafter be more charitable. 

Fraudulently, he concealed the truth; covered up the fact that 
the police were acting in self-defense; that the riot and violence 
were brought about by the Communist-led strikers, who had their 
first-aid station established before the strikers began their fourth 
march upon the police lines which were protecting men who de- 
sired to work and save themselves from the relief rolls, 

The Senate Civil Liberties Committee and the N. L. R. B., acting 
together, have made life a hell on earth for one industry after 
another. It has been the most effective recruiting agent of the 


A WARNING FROM A SOUTHERN CONGRESSMAN 


Not so very long ago it was my privilege to listen to a speech by 
aar eana E. E. Cox, of Georgia. In this speech he said—I 
quote: 

“I warn John L. Lewis and his communistic cohorts that no 
second ‘carpet-bag expedition’ into the Southland, under the red 
banner of Soviet Russia and concealed under the slogans of 
the C. I. O., will be tolerated. 

“If the minions of the C. I. O, attempt to carry through the 
South their lawless plan of organization, if they attempt to 
demoralize our industry, to corrupt our colored citizens, to incite 
race hatreds and race warfare, I warn them here and now that 
they will be met by the ficwer of southern manhood, and they 
will reap the bitter fruits of their own folly. 

“We have invited this dangerous and costly condition because 
the Federal and State officials did not meet this threat as it should 
have been met, by a firm declaration that law and order would 
be maintained, that the rights of private property would be 
upheld, that the rights of men and women to pursue their voca- 
tions without interference would be preserved, and that the edicts 
of the duly constituted courts would be enforced by whatever 
armed force of the Federal and State Governments might be 
required,” ‘ 

I hope that this is true. I hope that the South will find a 
way to make John L. Lewis and his associates reap something 
beside the dollars which are flowing into their pockets from the 
earnings of his misguided followers. 

But I beg of you don’t be too sure. John L. Lewis’ organizers 
are already at work in the South. They have unlimited funds 
at their command, They can hire as many people as they may 
think they need to carry on this work of organization. 

Like the seeds of the “killer” weed, the seeds of discontent 
which they sow spring up into hardy plants anywhere and almost 
overnight. They threaten violence, and violence is their creed. 

Stamp it out and you will show other sections of these United 
States how to deal with a purely anti-American movement which 
‘already threatens cur whole political, economic, and social struc- 
ture, 
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THE SOUTH MUST SAVE THE UNION 

We of the North hope that the South will now, before it is 
too late, embrace this opportunity to save the Union. In Michi- 
gan and in Pennsylvania the worker, the honest citizen, is prac- 
tically helpless, for the law-enforcing officers of those States have 
failed because of the attitude of Governor Murphy and Governor 
Earle to perform their duty. 

Lewis and his Communist associates are coming South to reap 
the harvest, to fill their treasury with initiation fees, dues, and 
nT ee eer 
wor! a 

When you remember that there are over 50,000,000 workers in 
this country; that perhaps 6,000,000 of them are organized; that 
Lewis seeks to force all into the C. I. O., and that if but three 
of the six million acknowledge his leadership he will have a treas- 
ury from monthly dues alone of $36,000,000 per year, you 
some faint idea of the political power which he would wield. 

If Lewis nominates 77 5 se Dem: 
for the Presidency of the 
You know as well as I the 
preaching—the gospel of red 
an Italy which bows down before Mussolini. 

Lewis’ organizers are in the South. They are working in your 
factories, in your mills. They have unlimited funds 
at their command. They obey not the leaders of a democratic 
organization such as the American Federation of Labor; they 
work not for a union of, by, and for those who toil. They are the 
servants of the C. L O. They obey Lewis. They work to establish 
a soviet America. 

Let them pan control and the 8 the independence, = 
Americanism of the Southland will disappear beneath the 


ings of those who would not only destroy our industrial institu- 
tions but wipe out our educational systems and deprive us of our 
ER O WEP E o e Bt tera hier EE arp sate 
ence, 
Let me repeat once more: The people of the North are looking to 
you of the South to save them and our country from this move- 
ment which would destroy us all. 


Unemployment Commission-Necessary to Find Out 
Actual Conditions—Start Work Now for Next 
Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, exercising my right to 
extend and revise my remarks, I insert an article which I 
have written for the Scripps-Howard newspapers, appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News of August 16. It con- 
cerns the necessity for an unemployment commission. I 
think I can confidently say that the act to create an unem- 
ployment commission has been approved by several hun- 
dred newspapers in editorials and has been commented on 
favorably by many more hundreds of newspapers in the 
news columns, 

This commission is to be nonpartisan and is to make a 
serious necessary study of the most important problem in 
our country. 

The article is as follows: 


(By Maury Maverick, Member of Congress from Texas) 
Staggering in the dark, the Government now for 5 years has 
failed to make any intelligent or accurate study of the actual 
status of destitution and unemployment with a view to an ade- 
quate, long-term policy and program. 

Like blind hod carriers, we dump $2,000,000,000 down the un- 
employment chute alone a year. That's five hundred million 
every 3 months. All this money is spent without Congress or 
the people knowing what it is all about, where the money goes, 
or why. 

In any form of government, democratic, Fascist, or Communist, 
this is simply governmental suicide. Are we to have the unem- 
poroa aa eee dee gn pad abide Dong Sages et Or will we 

ve recovery and put everybody back to work? No one knows. 

So the thing to do is to find out. Several Members have in- 
troduced bills for that purpose. With 30 coauthors I have in- 
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troduced a bill to create an unemployment commission, to be 
composed of eight persons—two Representatives, two Senators, 
and four citizens. 

Unquestionably, now, at this term of Congress a disinterested 
and thorough study should be begun of unemployment and relief. 
To criticize the Democratic administration for giving aid to the 
unemployed is just noise. But to aid the administration to find 
where the billions and billions are going, and how it is being spent, 
is not noise, but an imperative next step. 


THE OLD REFRAIN 


Just about e agrees to this, but we keep on doing the 
same old thing. It’s like putting off getting an X-ray because 
it might mean pulling a tooth or having an operation, And it is 
my idea that the necessity for complete information is so trans- 
parently evident that we should wait no longer. That is because 
our situation may develop into a real cancer on our body politic, 
tf we just keep on waiting for the malady to cure itself, as our 
money and energy keep ebbing away. 

The commission’s purpose would be to find out the cause of 
unemployment, its extent, the best way of alleviating it—and 
knocking it out, if possible. It would determine the extent and 
nature of unemployment, rural and urban destitution and ill- 
health, and insecurity in youth and old age. It would put the 
test on the present methods of relief, unemployment insurance, 
social security, and other measures. 

IT COULD BE DONE 


The commission would be required to file a report early next 
year with the President, with both Houses of Congress, and with 
the public. This would not be a separate Senate or House in- 


but a balanced, all-round job everyone could under- 


It would be studious, hard work for eight good men working to- 
gether as a legislative-executive-citizens’ national committee. It 
would make recommendations—among them the best method of 
relief, divisions of financial burdens as between governmental 
units, the working out of a permanent program of long-term re- 
lief and security, and the means of creating greater private 
employment. 
MODEST COST 

For this stupendous job an appropriation of dete 000 is suggested. 

For the study of cancer we appropriated an initial $750,000—or 10 


To unemployment 
order to at least start finding out what we are doing and where 
is going is to shirk common ordinary duty. 
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ngland Shoe Industry Imperiled—Wages 
and Hours Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. HIGGINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, like all Americans, New Eng- 
landers, having the welfare of the country at heart, are 
anxious to expand our foreign trade. We in New England are 
cognizant of the fact that such expansion inures to the eco- 
nomic and, incidentally, the social welfare of our citizens. 
That principle, I believe, is fundamental and that it forms a 
cornerstone of American economic life. However anxious 
we may be to embrace an ideal program so far as foreign 
trade is concerned, we cannot sit idly by and let ruinous 
competition from foreign countries imperil the life of our 
domestic industries. If we are to have a healthy foreign 
trade, then we cannot have duty so high as to serve as a 
restriction, so that those to whom we Sell will not be able to 
sell their own products in return to us. The legislative 
record of two generations prior to the advent of the New 
Deal indicated that the protective theory was often carried 
too far, yet when one views the problem as a bilateral one, 
will recognize the fact that if our duties are too low and 
quotas are correspondingly high, then they become too in- 
viting and the products of foreign enterprise will drive local 
industry out with a consequence of increasing unemploy- 
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ment. This is the complaint which is generally registered 
against the reciprocal trade agreements entered into by the 
Department of State. 

To illustrate a justifiable complaint against such reciprocal 
pacts we need only submit the plight of the boot and shoe 
industry in New England during the past few years. The 
United States Tariff Commission has been asked to investi- 
gate this situation, and the resolve of the two Massachusetts 
Senators has offered to demonstrate the need for action to 
conserve the shoe industry in America. Reciprocal-trade 
agreements should not mean an increase of imported shoes 
from Czechoslovakia from 150,000 pairs in 1935 to 990,000 
pairs which were imported in 1936, and with every indica- 
tion of the imports reaching the 3,000,000 mark in 1937. 
Under such a condition, if allowed to continue, it is very 
evident that the jobs of many thousands of our citizens 
will be threatened. As I have said in discussing similar cir- 
cumstances in other debates in Congress, it is ironical for 
an administration that has taken upon itself the duty of 
raising the standards of living of the underprivileged and 
aiding to provide employment for its citizens should counte- 
nance the situation as it is described in the shoe industry. 
This matter should be given earnest consideration by the 
State Department in framing or amending the existing recip- 
rocal trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. It is a funda- 
mental in economics that the producers of wealth are the 
consumers thereof and, if we produce shoes and textiles and 
other manufactures for the home market, we cannot permit 
ruinous foreign competition to enter that market, without 
restriction, without destroying ourselves as consumers. If 
economic and social conditions and the standards of living, 
wages, and the like were the same the world over, then free 
trade would be ideal; and until we approach the problem 
of foreign trade with that thought in mind we should be 
cautious not to imperil the existence of American industry. 

The life of the shoe industry of New England has been 
placed in jeopardy by foreign competition and it remains 
for our State Department, if it persists in its reciprocal 
trade agreements with Czechoslovakia, to protect this time- 
honored New England industry and thus enable New Eng- 
land to avoid the experience which we have sustained during 
the past decade by our textile mills migrating South where 
the industry has prospered because labor’s wages are lower 
than they are in New England. If the investigation of the 
Tariff Commission asked for by Senate Joint Resolution 144 
warrants it, I believe that the President could then very 
well increase the rate on cemented shoes, which power he 
has under Presidential proclamation as authorized by the 
Tariff Act, to a point where it equalizes production costs. 

We are about to consider the so-called Black-Connery 
wage and hour bill and in doing so we must of necessity 
consider the fact that the legislation will increase domestic 
costs without providing an effective safeguard against in- 
creased competition such as is described above from foreign 
countries. As one who favors the present bill to regulate 
hours and wages in industry as a step in the right direction, 
it is hard for me to see anything but inconsistency in rais- 
ing direct costs at home on one hand and lowering the trade 
barriers by way of reciprocal trade agreements on the other 
hand. The effectiveness of the wage and hour bill will be 
materially lessened if we do not provide the machinery for 
protection against increase in imports of competitive prod- 
ucts. An effort should be made by legislation by providing 
that the imports of commodities affected be restricted to a 
maximum of an amount determined by the previously exist- 
ing ratio or imports to the domestic products, unless the 
country from which the imports arise can show that they 
have comparable labor standards to our own. It appears to 
me, as one who favors the present wage and hour bill 
aimed to improve the position of American labor, that we 
should provide some safeguard against competitive imports 
as we are presently experiencing in the shoe industry. If 
such safeguards are not taken, American workmen will be 
thrown out of employment in many competitive industries, 
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Let Us Maintain Our Present Enviable Safety 
Record on Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCE of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the House, it is not as a representative of organized labor 
that I rise to favor the bill before us, Senate bill 29, to 
provide for safety of employees and travelers on railroads, 
but as a representative of the traveling public demanding 
that degree of safety which science has now made possible. 
Although I am not on the committee that studied this 
measure and reported the bill, I have given considerable 
study during my entire mature life on the matter before us. 
From personal knowledge and recollection and from the 
reading of American history, I am reminded that this coun- 
try has passed, within my lifetime, from a state of disgrace- 
ful wastage of human life to the present state of remarkable 
security afforded our railroad travelers. Truly one may go 
to sleep on a Pullman in recent years with a greater degree 
of safety than he can sleep in his own bed at home. 

A gentleman of the opposition expressed a fear that the 
adoption of a measure like this, involving, in his estimation, 
huge outlays, would eventually bring about Government 
ownership of railroads in this country. Assuming that that 
is a thing to be feared, as such, I am unable to understand 
why it might result because of this measure. It occurs to 
me that the failure to pass such legislation as this might 
more probably have exactly those results. Well do I re- 
member the day when railroads were killing people with 
about the same facility that automobiles are now killing 
them, that radical men and thoughtful men alike pointed 
to the state-owned railroads abroad, with their comparative 
safety and regard for human life, and many then declared 
that we would never have railroad safety in this country 
until the Government owned and operated the roads. 
Under the splendid supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission we have today attained a remarkable degree of 
railroad safety with private ownership continuing. Public 
regulation was sufficient to accomplish the result in our life- 
time, and thus public ownership was not necessitated. 

Because Pullman sleepers carry millions of passengers an- 
nually in recent years without a single casualty we must 
not assume that the streamline trains of today and tomorrow, 
doubling the average speed of yesterday, will be equally safe. 
Science is making such marvelous strides we human law- 
makers can scarcely keep up with it, but we are indeed 
foolish if we do not apply all modern devices and technique 
to the safety problem. Private owners are not altruistic 
enough to do this entirely of their own accord. Therefore 
we must legislate and empower the governmental agency of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate in the in- 
terest of the general safety of our people. And now is the 
logical time to make these improvements, or to get ready to 
make them, which is as far as this lawmaking body can go. 

How many times in American history have we noticed this 
deplorable thing—that some great loss of life must occur 
before the servants of the public wake up to their civic duty? 
It takes a theater fire, where hundreds of people are burned, 
in order to enforce the need of outward-swinging doors on 
public buildings. It takes the sinking of a ship not sufficiently 
equipped with lifeboats and radio service and the consequent 
heavy loss of life to call forth legislation of a protective 
character. In other words, it usually takes a calamity to 
wake us Americans up to law enactment and law enforce- 
ment. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to see our passage of this pre- 
ventative measure work an exception to the rule. May we 
through this legislation provide for the use of new equip- 
ment which scientific men have evolved for us at this very 
beginning of a new era of more speedy railroad travel. In 
this spirit, and trusting in the wisdom of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to work out the purposes of the legislation, 
I favor the bill before us. 


The Recently Enacted Judiciary Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


CHAIRMAN HATTON W. SUMNERS, OF HOUSE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, EXPLAINS THE NEW COURT BILL 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, at the request of 
the editor of the New York Times, the Honorable Harron W. 
Sumners, of Texas, chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives, prepared an explana- 
tion of the judiciary bill recently enacted by the Congress. 
This explanation was printed on the editorial page of the 
Times for Sunday, August 15, 1937, and is as follows: 


More DIGNIFIED LEGISLATION SEEN UNDER New Court BILL—HOPE 
EXPRESSED THAT MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WILL RECOGNIZE DUTY TO 
Acr WITHIN Score or CONSTITUTION, WHICH SHOULD THEN 
BECOME A LIVING THING 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The new court bill is divided into five sections. The first section 
gives the Government the right to intervene through the Attorney 
General in a lawsuit between private persons where either the 
plaintiff or defendant draws in question the constitutionality of 
an act of Congress. 

Suppose A sues B for $5,000. B in his answer to A's suit alleges 
that A's right to recover depends on an act of Congress which is 
void because it is unconstitutional, and therefore A cannot recover. 

This new court bill recognizes that there is much more involved 
in that suit than the question whether A recover a judgment 
against B. The big question in such a suit is not whether B 
should keep his $5,000 or A get it, but whether an act of the 
national legislature is void. This is a public question being settled 
in a private suit. This bill provides for a public representative to 
appear and represent the public interest which is involved. 

QUICKER APPEALS 

When this bill becomes law, and the question of the constitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress is raised in such a suit, the judge in 
whose court the suit is filed will notify the Attorney General of 
that fact. The Attorney General will be privileged to file plead- 
ings, offer evidence, and make argument, not generally but upon 
the question of constitutionality. In the event the court should 
hold the act unconstitutional, instead of having an appeal first to 
the circuit court of appeals and then to the Supreme Court, the 
time of final determination of the question of constitutionality 
will be shortened by permitting appeal directly from the trial court 
to the Supreme Court. It will be further expedited by another 

ion of the bill giving such appeal a status of priority. 

By another section of the bill it is provided that, in the event a 
petition is filed with a Federal judge to enjoin the Federal Govern- 
ment or its agencies on the ground of the unconstitutionality of 
an act of Congress, the Judge with whom the petition is filed shall 
immediately certify that fact to the senior judge of the circuit 
court of appeals to which he is attached. Upon the receipt of that 
certificate, the senior judge, or in his absence the highest ranking 
judge in seniority, shall immediately assemble what is known as a 
three-judge court to pass on the application for injunction. One 
of the judges of this three-judge court must be a circuit judge. 

The judge before whom the petition was filed in the first 
instance, upon proper showing that an irreparable injury may be 
done to the applicant before the three-judge court can be got to- 
gether and hear the matter, may grant an injunction covering the 
period between the filing of the petition and the action upon the 
application by the three-judge court. 

DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 

Heretofore, the one judge before whom the petition was filed 
in the first instance could grant an injunction to the same 
extent that the three-judge court may grant it under this bill. 
This bill that to give to a single judge the power 
to tie up the functioning of a national law or the exercise of 


provided that, if there be no available judge in a given circuit, 
Supreme Court, with the consent of 
the presiding judge of the circuit court, may shift a district 
judge who is not busy to a district in another circuit to help 
clear a congested docket. All these shifts are temporary, of 

In this explanation no distinction is made between temporary 
restraining orders, permanent injunctions, etc. The provisions 
of the bill as to time of notices, pleadings, etc., are not of con- 
cern to the layman, The lawyer will inform himself by examina- 
tion of the act. 

This bill is far more important than it appears upon the sur- 
face. It raises in the scale of recognized importance and dignity, 
though I do not like to use that word, the acts of the national 
legislature. It is to be hoped that it will also tend to create 
among legislators a consciousness of duty to legislate within the 
scope of constitutional authority, a thing which they have all 
but lost. In no small degree this has occurred because Members 
of Congress and the people have been largely protected frem the 
harmful consequences of unconstitutional acts of Congress by the 
veto power of the President and the nullifying decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

There is much to indicate that we are moving away from that 
protection and will have to depend upon another to be supplied 
by the Congress. One of the really serious questions as we face 
that probability is whether the legislative branch will be able 
to move in and occupy the territory and assume the responsibility 
as rapidly as it will be abandoned by the other two departments. 


REAL CONSTITUTIONAL RULE 


From now on it is inevitable that our Constitution will become 
less and less word-bound and more and more we will come under 
the Government of the real Constitution, the living thing rooted 
in the governmental concepts of our people which underlie the 
body of written organic law which we call our Constitution. We 
have these three coordinate branches of the Government with 
their several definite functions, not because statesmen conceived 
them and constitutional conventions fixed them into the struc- 
ture of a written document. We have them because they are the 
vital organs through which our sort of Government lives, moves, 
and has its being. One cannot do the business of the other. Our 
written Constitution did not create them. It recognized them. 
Nature created them just as it created the vital organs of our 

This bill moves us, not too rapidly I hope, in the direction in 
which we must go if we are to preserve the proper functioning 
of these three departments of Government whose vigor and func- 
tioning determine the fact and fix the vigor of all Anglo-Saxon 
systems of Government. 


Hatton W. SuMNERS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 14, 1937. 


Leadership and the Spirit of Learning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


ADDRESS BY DR. O. C. CARMICHAEL, PRESIDENT 
DERBILT UNIVERSITY, TO THE PHI BETA KAPPA, OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, MAY 24, 1937 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following able address 
by Dr. O. C. Carmichael, president of Vanderbilt University, 
recently delivered to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama: 


In the most famous of Phi Beta Kappa orations, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, delivered 100 years ago, Emerson said: “There goes 
in the world a notion that the scholar should be a recluse, a 
valetudinarian—as unfit for any handiwork or public labor as a 
penknife for an ax.” Such a conception of the scholar has per- 
sisted. It has had its effect on scholarship. Youth longs for 
action, a part in the current of affairs, and shuns the thought of 
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the way of life that separates him from his fellows. If to be 
a scholar takes him on that road he will choose another. 

As Emerson pointed out, such a sketch is a caricature, not a 
true picture. The dust-covered stooped shoulders of a recluse in 
the midst of his musty tomes may have represented the scholar 
in earlier times, but not in the present scientific age. It may be 
in the laboratory with test tube and beaker searching out the 
mysteries of inanimate nature, or it may be with microscope and 
filter exploring the character of invisible living organisms, or it 
may be with statistical machines tabulating the facts of sociology, 
economics, or historical records, that one finds the typical mod- 
ern scholar, but not hidden away in a cloister as the scholastics 
of other times. Emerson anticipated the modern approach when 
he said: “Man thinking must not be subdued by his instruments. 
Books are for the scholar’s idle times. When he can read God 
directly, the hour is too precious to be wasted in other men’s 
transcripts of their readings.” He did not, however, overlook the 
importance of a knowledge of the past, which he describes as the 
“quarry from whence we get the ties and copestones for the 
masonry of today.” For the true scholar all the materials avail- 
able from his own experience and from that of others are neces- 

. All must be used in his effort to interpret the world about 
him. It may be argued with some justice that much so-called 
scholarship consists mainly in investigation, a pursuit of facts, 
but real scholarship involves more than that; it is concerned 
with the scarch for the truth and its bearing on life. It repre- 
sents the creative art of thinking, of interpretation, of 
application. 

Now, the investigator has no monopoly on this art. It should 
be the normal activity of the leader whatever his field of labor. 
In short, every leader should have the scholar’s approach to 
the problems which confront him and his society. To impart 
this spirit of learning is the chief function of the college. It 
is much more important than imparting knowledge. The notion 
that the thinker and the man of action are mutually exclusive 
has had a harmful effect on both scholarship and leadership. 
The scholar without social interests is as one-sided as the leader 
without intellectual interests. Neither is complete and neither 
can serve effectively. Such a conception is fundamental to sound 
educational philosophy. It would vitalize scholarship on the one 
hand and on the other emphasize intellectual interests rather 
than the acquisition of facts as the important goal of the educa- 
tional process. It is also fundamental to social progress. The 
serious problems of our age are not related to the struggle for 
existence against the forces of nature. It is not food, shelter, 
and other necessities that we lack. It is social adjustment. 
Production of goods was once the chief need of society—today 
it is distribution. Growing out of that fundamental need are 
numerous problems that present themselves on every hand. Who 
can solye them? It is clearly the man of affairs who must do 
it if it is to be done. The ship of society cannot be guided by 
remote control through the stream of modern life with its whirl- 
pools of currents and counter currents, its narrows and its shoals. 
Neither can it be piloted by a captain without intelligence and 
vision. The present age is greatly in need of the scholar who 
will participate in the life of the world and of the man of action 
who is imbued with the spirit of learning. This spirit assumes 
certain qualities that are worthy of analysis. 

Woodrow Wilson once said: “The educated man is to be dis- 
covered by his point of view, by the temper of his mind, by his 
attitude toward life and his fair way of thinking.” These qual- 
ities might be summed up in his attitude toward the truth. To 
support, to pursue, and to promote the truth are implied in the 
spirit of learning. The character of the leadership motivated by 
this spirit is the subject chosen for our consideration. 

It is evident that if one is to support the truth he must be 
dominated by sincerity and integrity of purpose. These qualities 
involve facing issues courageously and a refusal to be blinded 
by external considerations. They involve also standing by one’s 
convictions in essential matters with a clear determination to keep 
the issue from being obscured. In a complex and confused 
society with its multitude of conflicting claims it is no easy task 
to hold the focus of attention on the essentials and to pursue 
the end desired with singleness of purpose. How often does one 
observe religious zeal diverted from its true object by enthusiasm 
for some creed or dogma or educational effort absorbed in the 
desire to promote some institutional interest only remotely, if at 
all, connected with educational ends, or the objectives of the 
statesman lost sight of in the turmoil of political battle. Many 
social endeavors have become so highly institutionalized that the 
spirit and purpose are frequently obscured, the means to the end 
sought being confused with the end itself. Many men of honest 
purpose fall victim to this error. It is incumbent upon the 
educated leader, the scholar in action, to avoid it, to keep his 
perspective, and to hold in focus the true aim of his effort. 

Supporting the truth involves also following the dictates of one’s 
best judgment. Anything less than that is insincerity and the nega- 
tion of truth. The shortcomings of man are not so much in his 
knowledge of what the true course of action is as in his refusal to 
follow the promptings of reason. His failures are due not so much 
to his lack of ability as to his lack of courage. 

Closely allied to this quality of following with courage one’s high- 
est impulses is that of thinking for oneself, which is a prize requi- 
site of the leader. In the midst of all sorts of vagaries that parade 
as social panaceas there is no quality so much needed as sound 
judgment, the power of discrimination, the ability to evaluate. In 
the midst of the confused speculations of a changing world that 
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makes little distinction between the essential and the nonessential, 
the great need is for a leadership that has a clear perspective and a 
sound sense of values. Emerson put it tersely when in speaking of 
the scholar he said: “Let him not quit his belief that a popgun is 
a popgun though the ancient and honorable of the earth affirm it 
to be the crack of doom.” And this one fact so often overlooked is 
worth remembering, no partisan is wholly right; all of the truth is 
never on one side. Partisanship and bias in their mildest forms 
lead to error of judgment and the ill effects which flow from such 
error; in their fullest development, to intolerance and violence, In 
a period of economic and social dislocation intolerance is the most 
commen of faults and the most serious of dangers. In all the great 
revolutions of history the human suffering and tragedy which have 
followed haye resulted from partisanship evolved into intolerance 
and then into violence. This extreme can be avoided only by a 
determination on the part of the leaders to support the truth re- 
gardless of the alinements of various groups and without respect to 
their tenets. Aggressive opposition to extreme partisanship is the 
natural reaction of the real leader. 

Continued intellectual pursuits are as necessary to the effective 
leader as to the scholar. One of the most serious complaints 
against the American college graduate is his lack of intellectual 
interests after college. If college fails to establish the scholarly 
attitude, the desire to pursue further at least some fields of thought 
which engaged the attention of the student, it has failed in its 
chief purpose whatever may be the other values which it has 
given. If the young man in his 4 years of study fails to acquire 
to some degree the spirit of learning, he emerges from college with- 
out the equipment most necessary to a life of real usefulness. 
The neglect of this goal of education has been so serious as to 
constitute one of the great defects in the American educational 

Just where the fault lies or how it is to be remedied is 
not clear, but that it should engage the attention of the educa- 
tional statesmen there is no doubt, 


tion which it should make to progress. He who 

sional or business interest to the ways by which hi 

more profitable to himself will never be a leader 

either among his colleagues in of k or e 

munity in which he lives. A philosophy of the labor in which he 

is engaged is essential to the man who aspires to be 

follower, more than an artisan, or a tradesman. 

entire energies are absorbed in his efforts to win decisions; the 
and 


p requires a broader perspective, a 
clearer view of the social implication of the task, and constant 
study of the ways in which it may contribute to human needs. 

But study of one’s profession or business even in its broader 
reaches is not sufficient for effective leadership. There are gen- 
eral and fundamental problems with which our modern world is 
faced which must be the concern of the leadership in many fields. 
They cannot be solved except by an enlightened public opinion, the 
responsibility for which rests not with any particular group, but 
with leaders in all walks of life. 

As an example, let us take the threat to liberty which exists in 
the world today. For almost a century and a half prior to 1920 
there was a progressive advance, at least in the western world, 
toward liberal forms of government, toward elimination of tyranny 
and injustice. So steady and unbroken had been this forward 
march that we had come to believe that tyranny and enlighten- 
ment could not coexist, that autocracy was certain to give way 
to democracy, making possible even more liberal systems of goy- 
ernment. The American Nation was founded upon the principle 
of freedom and equality of opportunity, the French Republic es- 
tablished on the tripod of liberty, equality, and fraternity had 
been growing in stability and power; the English Government, 
while still retaining its king-emperor, boasted of its democratic 
forms made possible by the limitation of royal authority: and 
other governments throughout the world were modifying more or 
less rapidly their programs in the direction of greater individual 
initiative and freedom of action. Autocracy in Russia and Ger- 
many had been overthrown. Absolute monarchy based on the 
divine right of kings that had persisted since Alexander the Great 
seemed banished forever from the face of the earth. Then sud- 
denly something happened and it has happened in the lifetime 
of all those here present. Leaders arose declaring the ideal of 
liberty not only unworkable but undesirable, not only false but a 
failure. That such leaders arose was surprising, but much more 
astonishing was the fact that great masses followed them—Russia, 
then Italy, then Germany, and more recently smaller countries of 
central Europe, until today more than 300,000,000 people are 
under the control of dictators more absolute and more tyrannical 
than the Czar or Kaiser ever were. The inalienable right of the 
individual so fundamental to our thinking are denied. 
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This tide or reactionism has been felt throughout the world. 
A Fascist group has developed in England. Murmurings against 
democratic procedure are heard in all the more liberally governed 
countries. It has expressed itself in many ways in these United 
States in laws requiring teachers“ oaths, in bills introduced into 
legislatures designed to limit the freedom of speech and of the 
press, and in the tactics of certain leaders of recent years. 

An example of another issue which will require concert of effort 
if it is to be met 3 that — providing, vestin _ 
Satisfying employment to the mass wor! an equi- 
table distribution of income which will insure a decent standard 
of living and a sense of security to the laborer. It * almost 
certain now that it will be impossible to absorb all unemploy- 
ment in the normal genis of industry. Even with shortened hours 
and with an increase in demand for new goods and services it will 
probably never be possible again to find employment for several 
million American workmen unless a new and different approach 
to the problem of employment is made. Technology has made 
such rapid advance in recent years that the products of industry 
exceed the needs of society. It is, perhaps, the first time in his- 
tory that the ability to produce has so far outrun the ability to 
consume, and the end is not yet in sight. Invention and improve- 
ment of method are and adding to the severity of the 

the past decade will 


probably be exceeded in the next. 

Many other problems of similar character might be cited which 
must depend for their solution upon the efforts of the combined 
leadership. Division of labor in industry, departmentalization of 
knowledge in education, and the tendency to classify individuals 
on the basis of economic status or occupational interests have 
resulted in the neglect of many serious issues which are of great 
concern to civilization but have no special interest for any one 
group or class. If these are to be met with success, men with 
broad intellectual interests and a vital sense of social responsi- 
gy ors rany anre 3 toie: i 

eges ani versities have not provided adequately for the 
development of this type of leadership. In some institutions 


In recalling the experiences of 3 years spent at the old University 
of Oxford, and in attempting to evaluate them after 20 years, it 
seems to me that the interest of fellow students in current affairs 
and the free discussion of them on all occasions constituted one 
of the most important elements in the training which that institu- 
tion afforded. Whatever his field of study, whether it was San- 
skrit, Anglo-Saxon, Aristotle, or Justinian, the undergraduate ex- 
hibited a keen interest in current parliamentary debates, in the 

of constitutional government in South Africa, or in the 


atmosphere of the campus have been made. Visiting lecturers and 


recently by President Conant, who has recommended the introduc- 
tion at Harvard of noncredit hobbyhorses. That he has in mind 
the development of broad social interests is indicated by the fact 
that among the first such courses suggested is one in American 
history. It is evident that there is a growing intellectual and social 
interest on the American college campus which will carry over into 
adult life. It will doubtless develop into a variety of methods of 
achieving the purpose. 

In conclusion, it would not be inappropriate to comment on the 
general conditions with which we are all acquainted which indi- 
cate the need of those qualities of mind and character that belong 
to true scholarship. The ill effects of superficial knowledge, of 
shallow thinking, of blind following, are evident in every phase 
of modern life. The conflict between capital and labor represents 
loose th: and improper perspective somewhere along the line. 
The diversity of opinion and the clash of forces inherent in such 
diversity, in matters of social, economic, and political theory, 
points to the need for accurate analysis and scientifically estab- 
lished conclusions. The manifold social maladjustments and the 
multiplicity of prohibitory laws enacted by legislatures indicate 
the obstacles to progress which could be removed by adequate edu- 
cation and effective guidance. To replace confusion with order, 
clear thinking, honest purpose, diligent effort, and, above all, an 
active sense of social responsibility are required. Earnest pursuit 
of the truth, steadfast support of it when discovered, and aggres- 
sive efforts to make it known should be the purpose of the man or 
woman who is activated by the spirit of and dedicated 
to a life of service. It is that type of leadership, I take it, that 
Phi Beta Kappa expects of her sons and daughters. 
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The Helium Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HERALD-NEWS, PASSAIC, N. J. 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks by printing an editorial from the 
Herald-News, Passaic, N. J., I present the following: 

[From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of Aug. 13, 1937] 
HELIUM FOR THE GERMANS? 

When the giant Zeppelin Hindenburg so spectacularly and dread- 
fully was destroyed at- Lakehurst, with the loss of many lives, the 
cry went up everywhere that never again must any lighter-than-air 
craft sail without the use of helium gas as its lifting power. Herr 
Hitler himself so decreed, and the world agreed with him. 

That cry was natural, sensible, and right. It was uttered here 
where the leviathan of the air met disaster as fervently as in 
Germany, and it was voiced here with the full realization of that 
fact that the United States had a monopoly of this noninflammable 
gas, and that it was within the power of Congress to grant or to 
withhold the boon. 


That there is more to the matter; that it is a simple propo- 
sition but rather a somewhat complicated one, may be realized 
more now that the Senate has by a vote of 37 to 26 and 
pasty iy diss Htoninn a ME WAIE resale eckeas thse athe: th the ap- 


of the President and the United States Munitions Board, of 
in “nonmilitary” quantities. 

Senator LoncE led the op on, contending that the bill failed 
to paothek ò ͤꝗ ]ññIñUr.. ERNIE the ase of the SIARA 
gas for war Senator Prrrman, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said the bill was properly safeguarded by the 
provision requiring approval before the gas could be exported. 

The measure permits the sale of the gas to private companies 
for “medical, scientific and commercial purposes, including infla- 
tion of -carrying airships.” It also would give the United 
States a virtual monopoly of the gas and would set up precautions 
against any exported helium being used for military purposes. 

The trouble many will see at once, lies in the v high effi- 
ciency of the huge dirigibles. While this country would not wish 
te stand in the way of progress along these lines merely because 
the Germans are proficient in the art and we are not, their value 
8 ² ArT eee cree On ear must be Seare nee The 
intrepid Dr. Hugo Eckener, head of the German Zeppelin Co., 
has himself pointed out how the open coastlines of the United 
States made it possible to use dirigibles for effective war purposes 
against the United States—and, of course, Canada also. Senator 
Lopcr made effective though unsuccessful use of the logic of this 
in his address. And by way of contrast he referred to President 
Roosevelt's letter saying that it was the duty of the United States 
“as a good neighbor” to make helium gas available to other na- 
tions, the Senator adding: 

“It is difficult to follow this reasoning. The gas has military 
value. By exporting it to a nation, we don't confer good will 
on the nations not friendly to that nation and many persons 
in that country might consider it a sign of weakness on our part,” 

Senator Tuomas, who sponsored the bill, said in rebuttal: 

“To emphasize the care that was taken, we went to the extreme 
of providing that no helium be exported until approved by the 
heads of six departments of the Government and the President. 
The Munitions Board's unanimous consent would be required, 
and the regulation will not permit the accumulation of supplies 
abroad which could be used for war purposes.” 

This may be true, and we hope it is. Certainly all will agree 
with Senator Lopcr that we want this gas in addition to sound 
commercial purposes, used “for medical purposes, to save human 
life, not to destroy it“, and we don't want to wake up some 
morning to find that our American goods are being used in Spain, 
or China, or anywhere else where there may be a conflict. 

What guarantee have we that the Germans never would use 
this gas for war purposes? We need not fear their attacking us, 
perhaps, but how about the nations lately associated with us in 
the World War? Certainly Belgium, France, and Britain suffered 
enough from raiding Zeppelins then, and they were lifted by the, 
same highly inflammable hydrogen that destroyed the peacetime: 

indenburg. 
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World War Debts to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 12, 1937 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, during the 4 years that I have 
been a Member of this House I have heard many speeches 
and much discussion in regard to the war debts due the United 
States from European nations. The presentations have 
sometimes been so one-sided and so unreasonable and emo- 
tional I am moved to present a statement on the matter as 
I view it. Some who have indulged in speech making on this 
important issue have allowed their prejudices to reach be- 
yond reason and judgment and have used this as a rabble- 
rousing issue for political purposes. It is easy to say, “Pay 
what you owe.” I wish the debts might have been paid or 
that we might look forward to payment. It would create 
better feeling, and our citizens think they might be relieved 
of taxes or have great public works undertaken by reason of 
the payment. The Anglo-Saxon believes in payment of debts 
and the keeping of contracts and obligations. The silent 
President Coolidge, answering a question about the foreign 
war debts to us, said, “They hired the money, didn’t they?” 
That indicated the attitude of mind not only of the occupant 
of the White House at that time, but of some Members of 
Congress who have spoken on this issue during these past 4 
years. 

The war which broke out in Europe in 1914 eventually 
involved practically all civilized nations. It proved to be the 
most disastrous conflict of all times; more men were killed, 
more homes were disrupted, more wealth wasted than during 
any other like period of human history. Camouflage it as 
historians may, cover it with excuses and long, intricate 
whys and wherefores, the fact is that the war became a 
struggle between autocratic and democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. France and England were the backbone of the 
fight for democracy, spending their men and their money, 
not for defense alone but for principle. It may have been 
forced upon them, but it was a noble role. I have always 
believed that the German people were misled by their auto- 
cratic, aristocratic ruling group. I am not one who believes 
that our entering the world’s struggle was all a loss. We 
know that had we not entered the World War, France 
would have been crushed in the summer of 1917; England 
would have been forced to surrender or would also have 
been crushed, and we would have faced an autocratic Ger- 
many dictating world’s peace and world’s affairs. No one 
could condemn war more severely than I do; and no amount 
of money or material can condone for the destruction of 
lives, property, and morale. Without somebody ready to 
fight to the death, there would have been no liberty in this 
world; there would have been no America, no France, no 
modern, independent, democratic governments which are 
struggling today for their existence, faced by foes quite git- 
ferent from foreign invaders, but just as dangerous. 

HOW THE WAR DEBTS WERE MADE 

There was nothing more natural than that liberty-loving 
Americans should sympathize with the Allies from the very 
start. Freedom of the seas was then a fundamental Ameri- 
can doctrine. In defense of it men fought the War of 1812. 
Freedom of the seas was one of the causes of our entrance 
into the World War. Through all the ages philosophers, 
statesmen, and great nations had believed and taught that 
neutral nations had a right to traverse the high seas and to 
sell to all nations, even to those at war, where there was not 
an effective blockade. As the conflict deepened there was a 


ready market in Europe for the products from American 
farms and factories, for wheat, pigs, and cotton. These com- 
modities went to Europe in unstinted quantities. France 
and England paid in securities, goods, and gold just as long 
as they had the securities, goods, or gold with which to pay. 
We were, at the beginning of the conflict, a debtor Nation for 
the amount of more than four thousand millions of dollars 
owed to Europe by cur citizens. That entire obligation was 
wiped out by sale to Europe of the products of our farms and 
factories before we entered the war. When their cash was 
exhausted, what was more logical than that credit should be 
extended to them—the nations who had bought so freely 
with goods and gold as long as they had them? 

On April 6, 1917, we can never forget the day, the Presi- 
dent of the United States led this Nation into the great 
World War. We found, as all informed students knew at 
the time, that our new Allies were almost sinking, gasping 
for breath. The French rural population had denied them- 
selves the food needed for their soldiers in the trenches. 
What were we to do? We were in the world conflict; our 
partners, our allies, our associates in the Great War needed 
food, needed the beef and pork from our farms, the products 
of our factories, the wheat from our granaries—and these 
granaries were bursting, for, in the previous year, we had 
harvested the heaviest wheat crop in our American history, 
a thousand million bushels. No wonder ships were loaded 
to the very brim with products of factory and farm, and sent 
across the ocean to nearly exhausted peoples, who had been 
fighting so long. We thought they were defending democ- 
racy, and that their cause was legitimately ours, also. 

Notwithstanding the cryptic statement of the ex-President, 
they did not “hire” the money for these goods. We sent 
them things to eat and to wear; we shipped cotton by the 
millions of bales, knowing part of it was to be blown to 
atoms on battlefields. Our allies paid in gold or goods as 
long as they had them. They paid until it exhausted their 
resources and they could pay no more. We continued to 
send our products of farm and factory to the battle- 
fields of Europe, for our own protection. We were sustain- 
ing the hungry, exhausted populations of England and 
France until our own boys from farm and workshop could 
be trained for the cruel work of war. The war over, ex- 
hausted Europe held out its hands for the abundance of 
America, needed for its rehabilitation. What more natural 
than that we should continue to feed, clothe and send sup- 
plies from our abundant stores to rehabilitate the people 
whom we had succored? 

HOW MUCH DO THEY OWE US? 

When the war began in August 1914, the people of the 
United States owed Europe from four to five billion dollars in 
private and business debts. When this country entered the 
war our debt to Europe had already become absorbed or paid 
by supplies furnished them and they had become indebted 
to us for about as much as we had owed European nations 
at the beginning of the war. Then we lent European na- 
tions during the war about four billions more. After the 
close of the war we provided them with credit to the extent 
of another three billions for rehabilitation and relief. 

At the conclusion of the war our Treasury held obligations 
of 20 nations, payable on demand or within a short period of 
time. Realizing that nations could not pay on demand, Con- 
gress in 1922 created the World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion, which completed its work before the expiration of its 
life in February 1927. When the Commission was created 
there were obligations of foreign governments held in the 
Treasury totaling in principal amount approximately 
$10,102,000,000. Funding agreements for payments over a 
62-year period were entered into with many countries, re- 
ducing the debt in principal amount to $9,811,094,094, or 
about 97 percent of the obligations held in 1922. Adding the 
accrued and unpaid interest up to the date of funding, 
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amounting to $1,711,259,905, the total funded debt reached 
$11,522,354,000, according to the Commission’s report. In 
1931 President Hoover recommended the 1-year European- 
debt moratorium, which was accepted by Congress with the 
reservation that the moratorium should not be construed as 
indicating a policy of cancelation or reduction of the debt. 
President Hoover did not suggest cancelation, but stated that 
since the basis of the settlement was the capacity, under nor- 
mal conditions, of the debtor to pay, and world conditions had 
become abnormal, the situation should be met by the mora- 
torium. This has been extended indefinitely because no feas- 
ible alternative has been found. We should recall, in this 
connection, that the United States was not a signatory to 
either the Dawes plan of 1924 or the Young plan of 1930, and 
did not claim and had not received any reparation payments. 
At the end of the moratorium period July 1, 1932, our present 
unsettled condition began. The debts have not been paid as 
to principal nor interest, except that Finland, through a most 
remarkable effort, has paid and continues to pay installments 
in credit or goods, and incidentally I might mention that 
these goods consisted of shipments to us of wood pulp which 
we produce in quantities in the Northwest and did not wel- 
come through importation. Of 13 countries owing install- 
ments June 15, Finland alone announces intention to meet 
the obligation. 

The only outstanding governmental action in relation to 
war debts since that date has been the Johnson Debt Default 
Act of 1934. This act provides that defaulting nations may 
not float loans in this country. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has indicated that there are methods of evasion, but the 
principle stands, and it has undoubtedly been a wholesome 
deterrent for nations which might desire to secure great 
credits for their war preparations now being pressed on such 
a grand scale. 

The total of the payments due the United States is shown 
by the Treasury Department on January 15, 1937, to consist 
of amounts as set forth in the following table, which covers 
principal, only, of the debt as funded and does not include 
interest payable over the funding period. We must remem- 
ber that this amount actually fluctuates with the changing 
market value of gold. The ounce of gold is the international 
yardstick for settling balances between nations. The total of 
amounts due us actually has been decreased because we have 
reduced the number of grains in the gold dollar from 23.2 to 
15.9. The effect of this devaluation must be considered in 
connection with war-debt payments, 
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agreements, on account of principal $475,481,172 and on 

interest account $1,319,585,345. Payments on unfunded 

debts, including those prior to the conclusion of debt agree- 

ments, were $281,990,396 on principal and $671,354,430 on 

interest. The total of payments received is $2,748,411,345. 
HOW CAN THESE DEBTS BE PAID? 

Payments have long since ceased and there is no definite 
plan of action under discussion. These foreign countries 
had promised to pay, but men who made such promises for 
them must have known it was simply impossible. Debts 
can be paid with money—gold—services, or with goods. 
There is no other way. After the war we had about one- 
quarter of the world’s gold, and our stock of that precious 
metal has increased so rapidly that we now hoard in man- 
made caverns eleven and one-half billions of the world’s 
gold supply—more than one-half of the known monetary. 
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gold. Clearly, we must consider some other sort of pay- 
ment. We cannot send a ship over to bring back gold. 
How about ships bearing goods to our shores, and what goods 
will we accept? 

Various plans for debt settlement were worked out at offi- 
cial conferences among the great financiers of the world. 
The United States sent men to present its claims and its 
suggestions, and debt payment “plans” were formulated. 
The Dawes plan and the Young plan were based on the 
theory that reparation payments should be exacted and 
could be made. The Lausanne Conference terminated the 
Young agreement in 1932. The European Allies predicated 
payment on receipt of reparations from Germany. They 
were also concerned with the distribution of payments among 
creditor countries. Certain amounts of money were finally 
computed as sums due the United States from European 
countries, 

In order to settle a debt due from an individual or a na- 
tion, there must be a receptive payee. To have been en- 
tirely just, America should have said to exhausted Europe, 
“During the war and in the period of rehabilitation we 
sent you wheat and meat and clothing and cotton and all 
sorts of manufactured goods, Now you pay us in kind, or 
in gold, which is the world’s accepted financial yardstick.” 
Then the exhausted nations would have replied, “We do not 
have the gold, but we will gladly send you the products of 
our factories and our surplus agricultural products.” The 
first barrier was erected by the United States in the enact- 
ment of a tariff law which increased duties on everything 
coming into our ports from foreign countries. These tariffs 
were still further increased under the celebrated Smoot- 
Hawley Act. Were we willing payees? No, we were not 
then, nor are we now, willing to receive the only form of 
payment which can be tendered. And still Congressmen 
from Minnesota and New York cry, “Pay, pay”, and swell 
the chorus to the Coolidge solo, “You hired the money, 
did you not?” Worse “bunk” was never imposed upon a 
patient people. Why do men seek to make political capital 
out of an economic question which demands serious thought, 
careful statement, and most skillful handling by real diplo- 
mats and statesmen? 

At one time, France said to Germany, “Make your pay- 
ment of war reparations in kind; send us the products of 
your factories—coal, iron, or goods for the rehabilitation of 
the zone in northern France blown to bits in the terrible 
war.” No sooner did German products in kind come in 
quantity than there arose a fearful cry from French fac- 
tories and farmers that they were losing their markets and 
that France must not accept from Germany things they 
themselyes had to sell to their own people. That cry be- 
came so loud that Germany’s payment in kind had to be 
stopped. I can hear my eloquent friend from New York 
say, “But Germany was making her payments in competi- 
tive articles. I suggested “noncompetitive articles.” The 
business people of the United States now engaged in trade 
in these noncompetitive articles—rubber, tea, tin are im- 
porting all we need—there is no tariff nor artificial barrier 
or restrictions. Those who advocate this plan forget the 
disrupted business that would result from taking even non- 
competitive articles in payments of debts by the European 
nations. 

Let us look at this strictly from the commercial viewpoint. 
There is being collected now, every year, several hundred 
millions of dollars, approximating a half billion, from vari- 
ous countries of the world on private loans. A normal flow 
of trade will make it possible to collect still larger amounts. 
These loans, private and governmental, during and after the 
war were not all a loss. They permitted us to pay higher 
wages in farm and factories; they gave us a better living. I 
clearly remember when I raised wheat in quantity and sold 
it at more than $2 a bushel. The whole venture was not a 
complete financial loss, and no one can tell nor estimate what 
would have resulted had we not joined the Allies and fur- 
nished them meat, wheat and goods, soldiers and munitions. 

I hope we can approach this question without unreason- 
able and uninformed eloquence. We should no longer look 
through the telescope from the small end. We should not 
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forget that when the Napoleonic period closed, England em- 
barked upon a great career of industrial and capitalistic ex- 
pansion, She became the creditor nation of the world, the 
banking nation of the world. She did so following Waterloo, 
in 1815, by forgetting and canceling all advances of money 
and material that she had made to the various countries of 
Europe which had assisted in resisting Napoleon. She ac- 
quired their good will. The English pound and the Union 
Jack dominated the seas and marts of trade of the world 
for a hundred years. That lesson should not be forgotten 
by America. We are today the creditor nation of the world; 
we should pursue an economic policy in keeping with our 
creditor position. Those who stand for debt collections 
should just cease waving the flag and making speeches about 
“hired money” and face the facts as they are. 
RECENT HOUSE DISCUSSION OF WAR DEBTS 


On March 12 last, during the debate on the neutrality bill, 
there were made on the floor of this House some remarks 
regarding certain phases of the payment of these war debts 
by European countries. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fish! then had the center of the stage. He maintained that 
the neutrality bill was tied up with war debts. Although he 
did not say so directly, I inferred from his remarks that he 
thought the neutrality bill was related to Great Britain’s 
proposed rearmaments program, and that the latter was re- 
lated to war-debt payments. My colleague from New York 
had sent a series of questions to the Secretary of State asking 
information on a number of important and complicated 
international problems. He had the temerity, so he stated, 
to include among these the following: 

What protests have we made to Great Britain in regard to its 


proposed huge naval armament, to the extent of seven and one- 
half billions of dollars? 


Surely the ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs was not suggesting that our Secretary of 
State had any right to protest Great Britain’s proposal to 
increase its armaments by the expenditure of seven and one- 
half billion dollars or any other sum. What would the gen- 
tleman say if Great Britain had protested against the more 
than one-half billion dollar budget for our Navy recently 
passed by the House? Any such inquiry on this matter by a 
foreign country would have been branded as meddling in our 
domestic affairs, even though we are not now debtors to for- 
eign nations. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fs! 
would probably have insisted that the Secretary of State send 
Great Britain a note protesting against meddling in our 
affairs. Does the fact that Great Britain owes us some 
$5,000,000,000 mean that we have any right to interfere with 
her internal affairs? It might be observed that all of the 
“meddling” in the affairs of other countries does not origi- 
nate on the other side of the Atlantic. The gentleman from 
New York certainly did not expect an affirmative answer to 
his query. The Secretary of State should not be pushed 
into such an unfriendly act. 

As I wish to deal with certain phases of war-debt pay- 
ments indicated in the colloquy between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fıs] and myself, I quote from the 
RECORD: 

Mr. FisH.* * f we do not propose to make some effort 
to collect these debts, if these nations are going to continue to 
refuse to pay us even the interest on the money we lent them 
after the armistice, and if we are not going to protest these 
enormous armaments that are being built up by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, then let us make some bargain with the British 
to have a share in these new British battleships. We might get 
51 percent of these battleships; and if we could do this, we might 
save a little something on our own program. 

Mr. Preece. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frs H. I yield. 

Mr. Prerce. Cannot the gentleman see a vast difference between 
these foreign countries paying the debt due this country and re- 
arming themselves? In the latter case, they are spending the 
money within their own countries; it is their own credit that is 
used in buying their own iron and building their own ships. If 
they undertook to pay us, they would have to pay us in gold or 
in goods. We do not want the goods and they have not the gold. 


I may answer my own question by elaborating somewhat 
upon this phase of the problem. Of course, there is a wide 
difference between spending money at home—utilizing do- 


mestic currency and credit—and making payments abroad. 
England, Japan, Russia, France, or the United States may 
make any amount of expenditures at home without materially 
affecting their outside financial relations. For example, the 
billions of dollars which our Government spent in getting us 
out of the depression was almost wholly an internal matter. 
All that money might have been spent on building a Chinese 
wall for a fortress between the United States and Canada, 
without in the least affecting our financial relations with 
foreign countries other than Canada. What a country 
spends internally has little relationship to either the cre- 
ation or utilization of foreign exchange, by which, normally, 
external payments are made. Only those economic activities 
of a country which create foreign exchange have a direct 
bearing on foreign-debt payments, or any other external 
payments. What a country spends within its own borders, 
using its internal money, credit, and materials, has as little 
bearing on war-debt payments as the Literary Digest poll 
had to do with the election last November. 

Now to quote further from the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York: 

Mr. Fis. Let me answer the gentleman. 

Mr. Prerce. I would like to have an honest answer from the 
gentleman, 

Mr. PisH. Let me answer the gentleman specifically, because that 
is the old cry we always hear. Here is Great Britain appropriating 
seven and one-half billion dollars—and the Chancelor of the 
Exchequer states it will amount to $10,000,000,000 before they get 
through—during the next 5 years, and at the same time they owe 
us $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. Prerce. How can they pay us? 

Mr. Fisu. Wait—do not be impatient. 

Mr. PIERCE. Tell us how, please—in goods? 

Mr. FisH. I will tell the gentleman. They owe us five billions. 
They do not even pay us the interest on it. If they want to pay 
it, I will tell the gentleman exactly how they can pay it, and pay 
it very easily. They can pay us in tin. They can send us a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of tin each year. They can pay us in tea. 
They can also send us one hundred or two hundred million dollars’ 
worth of rubber. They could pay off the entire $5,000,000,000 in 
these three commodities alone without sacrificing a single American 
interest, and there are other commodities also * 

Mr. Prerce. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? Is it not true that if Great Britain undertook to pay 
the debt in the products the gentleman has referred to this would 
dislocate the entire foreign business of Great Britain? 

Mr. FisH. Certainly not. They have a complete monopoly on 
them, and they can control the situation absolutely with respect 
to tea, rubber, and tin. 

CAN GREAT ERITAIN PAY WITH TEA, TIN, AND RUBBER? 

Now, let us examine the extent of our imports of these 
three commodities—tea, tin, and rubber—with the purpose 
of ascertaining something of their possibilities as receipts on 
Great Britain’s debt. First, take tea. Total imports of tea 
into the United States in 1935 amounted to $17,180,000. Of 
this value of tea imported in 1935, Japan furnished $2,- 
326,000; Netherland India, $2,825,000; China, $895,000; 
United Kingdom, $4,593,000; Ceylon, $3,657,000; British India, 
$2,425,000; several other countries sent small quantities. 
Ceylon and British India may be considered as nominal 
British possessions. These figures indicate that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH] was in error in the state- 
ment that the United Kingdom has an “absolute monopoly” 
on these products. There are several sources of tea other 
than the United Kingdom or even its nominal possessions. 

The gentleman might be asked what should be done with 
the private business which derives its living from the tea 
trade, if the Government of Great Britain should take this 
over in order to use it for debt payment. Furthermore, in 
these so-called English possessions individuals of other 
countries have financial interests which would not be willing 
to accede to this plan. It seems clear that for practical 
purposes we must pretty well eliminate tea as of any signifi- 
cant value in debt payments by the United Kingdom. The 
totals are too trifling, granting the advisability of the method 
suggested. 

Next let us examine tin. Our total imports of tin in 1935 
were valued at $69,815,000. British Malaya furnished 
$41,083,000; United Kingdom direct, $17,111,000; Hongkong, 
$3,183,000; Netherland India, $2,713,000; China, $2,585,000; 
Netherlands, $1,939,000; small amounts were imported from 
other sources, With the business upturn in 1935, the United 
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States apparently did not need the $100,000,000 worth of CAN THEY PAY THROUGH TOURIST TRADE AND IMMIGRANT REMITTANCES? 


tin mentioned by Mr. FisH. In 1936, with even greater busi- 
ness activity in the United States, only $75,000,000 worth of 
tin was imported. When the gentleman from New York 
suggested that Great Britain might sequester the tin supply 
of the world, did he realize that Americans have enormous 
amounts of money invested in the tin mines of Netherland 
India, as well as in other parts of the world? In a study, 
American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries, by the 
Department of Commerce, published in 1930 while Mr. 
Lamont was Secretary, we find that in Netherland India 
tin mines were being operated by American interests. There 
are also American investments in tin mining and smelting 
in Bolivia which might be involved in the United Kingdom's 
assumed monopoly of the tin trade. Is it the proposal of 
the gentleman from New York that private commerce be 
disrupted in the preemption of tin, assuming that the United 
Kingdom desired such an arrangement? 

Finally, let us examine the third product, crude rubber. 
Total imports in 1935 amounted in round numbers, to 
$119,000,000. It is said that the United States buys over 
50 percent of the world production of rubber, brought from 
many sources. British Malaya furnished $87,593,000 worth; 
Ceylon, $6,787,000; Netherland India, $20,668,000; French 
Indo China, $2,087,000; small quantities were imported from 
various other sources. These figures might indicate that 
the United Kingdom has a better chance for a monopoly 
in shipments of rubber than in tea or tin. 

The gentleman from New York should be reminded, how- 
ever, that the so-called Stevenson plan, for the control 
of rubber, fell down about a decade ago because the pro- 
ducers in Netherland India would not join in the British 
price-fixing scheme. Further, it might be pointed out that 
rubber can be produced in many parts of the world, and 
that the alleged monopoly is more apparent that real. Rub- 
ber plantations are, in fact, being developed in South Amer- 
ica, where it originated, in Central America and Africa, as 
well as in other areas mentioned. American capital, by 
the tens of millions, is developing large plantations in 
various parts of the world. 

Let me refer again to the above-mentioned official re- 
port on American investments in foreign countries. From 
that study we learn that rubber-producing properties are 
being developed by American capital, and that the most 
significant American investments in Netherland East Indies 
are the rubber plantations. Many of these are both owned 
and operated by American rubber manufacturers and serve to 
free them from entire dependence upon foreign producers 
for the raw materials essential to their business. Also in 
British Malaya, a nominal British possession, our invest- 
ments are of about the same type. Rubber plantations and 
organizations for purchasing and shipping crude rubber are 
most important. The contention that the United Kingdom 
has a monopoly on rubber does not stand up. 

The United Kingdom is, however, probably better pre- 
pared to negotiate for payment than any one of the Allies. 
Using it as an example, it appears that the total payments 
of interest and amortization under the Young plan for war- 
Gebt payments requires payment to the United States of 
$203,000,000 each year from Great Britain. Total annual 
imports of tin, rubber, and tea into the United States just 
analyzed, amount to $206,076,000. Eliminating the amount 
that comes from sources other than the United Kingdom, 
there remains $167,000,000 in such imports to be applied on 
the debt. Thus it will be necessary for the gentleman from 
New York to add several other “monopoly products” in 
order that England may make her payment in this manner. 

This brief excursion into the statistical picture of trade 
in the three commodities mentioned as the mainstays for 
British war-debt payments does seem to puncture that 
argument, and I might suggest it looks to me like a com- 
plete blowout. Great Britain has no monopoly on these 
products, and the total of imports from that source is 
inadequate for the purpose. 


Our colleague from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], speaking a few 
days ago on this floor, advanced a very ingenious plan for 
the payment of war debts. He suggested applying on the 
debts all the money remitted by residents of the United States 
to citizens of debtor nations. For the purpose he would set 
up a war-debt liquidation commission. This commission 
would be empowered to issue certificates of payments here 
which would be honored by foreign governments. He would 
have the foreign governments pay the remittances to their 
citizens and receive credit on the war debts. It is true that 
these countries have forbidden their citizens to take money 
out of their countries, but who would resort to such govern- 
mental practices? It is not probable that governments would 
agree to such a plan. It amounts to confiscation of private 
property, unless the remitter can be guaranteed by interna- 
tional agreement that the foreign country will pay in full 
the obligation to its citizens for whom the money is intended. 
What right has the Government to the money a citizen de- 
signs for payment abroad? Our colleague also forgets that 
Italy and Germany need every dollar of remittances to buy 
foreign commodities which they must have. I do not see how 
ingenuity could devise a plan which would create more ill 
feeling. 

The gentleman from Illinois also suggested that citizens 
of the United States traveling in foreign countries should buy 
their foreign exchange in this country and have the amounts 
credited on the war debts, in the expectation that the for- 
eign nations would require their nationals to honor the cer- 
tificates. This is, indeed, a unique method for the collection 
of a debt impossible to collect, because these debtor nations 
are already under contract to pay interest and debts far 
beyond their capacity. It is folly to discuss the proposition 
because the nations would not consent to it. Money spent in 
foreign countries is a very large element in making possible 
the ability of foreign countries to buy our goods, especially is 
that true in England, France, and Italy. 

It is suggested that partial payments might be made by 
the establishment in the debtor countries of international 
Scholarships for American students. These are dreams of 
those who would settle the debts while creating and main- 
taining international good will. 

THE DEBTS AND OUR EXPORT TRADE 

Reverting once more to an illustration from the United 
Kingdom, it might be pointed out that we desire to main- 
tain that market for an outlet for surplus meat, lumber, 
cotton, fruits, and hundreds of other products. Our ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom are usually from two to three 
times as large as imports from that source. If we insist 
on interfering with the present mechanism of trade and 
exchange, such interference will inevitably be refiected in 
decreased exports to the United Kingdom. It might be 
worth mentioning that our exports to that market amounted 
to $439,000,000 in 1936. We took from them, in round 
numbers, slightly more than $200,000,000 worth of imports. 
How does the United Kingdom now pay us this difference? 
Simply by obtaining foreign exchange from other trans- 
actions, and paying the difference of nearly $240,000,000 in 
products and certain invisible items of trade, like tourist 
travel and international trade. Now, if we are to insist 
that the United Kingdom raise, in addition, $203,000,000 
annually for 62 years on war debts (approximate payments 
due from her in 1936), or even half of that amount, we 
would surely have to cut off a large part of our exports 
to that country, or take more imports. She would not 
have the exchange to pay for the current shipments of 
American products. Who can think of entering into such 
a situation? We desire to increase our exports to that 


country—exports which amounted to more than $800,000,000 
per year in the predepression period. There may be a pos- 
sibility of a trade agreement by which the United King- 
dom will lessen some of her trade barriers against Ameri- 
can farm products, while we will lessen some of our barriers 
against their speciality manufactured products, 
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Many American farmers, particularly those along the 
Canadian border, believe that in the reciprocal-tariff agree- 
ments between Canada and the United States our farmers 
got decidedly the worst of the bargain. They think that 
tariff reductions were made by the Canadian Government 
chiefly in the interests of American industries and factories. 
They also believe that agriculture suffered when a market 
was opened for agricultural products through lowering of 
our tariff barriers for cattle and other farm products. We 
must all realize that the expansion of our exports is essential 
to economic recovery and continued prosperity. Since the 
House and Senate this February voted to extend the Trade 
Agreement Act, it is now the policy of the Nation for the 
next 3 years and discussion of the defects of the arrange- 
ment would be futile. 

In 1924, when I was Governor of the State of Oregon, and 
William Jennings Bryan visited our State, I spent several 
days with him. During our conversation this great man 
who had been so close to the early events that involved us 
in war told me of his belief that we had then passed the 
psychological moment at which the most could be made out 
of foreign war-debt payments. He said the facts of the case 
were that the meat, the wheat, and the products of fac- 
tories which we sent to the Allies after France and England 
had exhausted their cash resources were sent for our own 
salvation. Had the French collapsed in the summer of 1917, 
as they were on the very point of doing, it is certain the 
Allies would have lost the war as Russia had already ceased 
to fight. Bryan made an impression on me when he stated 
that he believed had Wilson been able to have used the war 
debts as a trade proposition when he went to Paris to nego- 
tiate the treaty after the war, he could have secured a bind- 
ing treaty upon all peace table nations to abolish armies 
and navies. That would have ushered in an era of peace. 
He further added— 

The debts, Governor, can never be paid except in products which 
we cannot take. The longer the settlement is delayed, the less 


valuable the debts will become, less valuable as trading points to 
drive bargains looking toward ultimate and permanent peace. 


SHOULD THE DEBTS BE CANCELED? 


We should take a realistic view of the situation. Perhaps 
the most carefully written discussion of war debts is a book 
published 5 years ago by the Brookings Institution, War 
Debts and World Prosperity. The authors came to the con- 
clusion that complete obliteration of all reparations and war- 
debt obligations would promote rather than retard world 
economic prosperity. Second, they found that the collection 
of these governmental debts would be economically detri- 
mental rather than beneficial to the creditor countries. I 
do not take the position that these debts should be com- 
pletely canceled by congressional action. It is probably true 
that we will be able to collect some of them, but not in the 
manner suggested. We shall seek some compromise to re- 
move this disturbing element from our international rela- 
tions—some sort of a beneficial trade agreement not too 
disrupting to normal trade relations. On February 2, on 
this floor, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LAMNECK], very 
carefully discussing this question, announced his belief that 
a cancelation of the debts would probably involve us in 
another war. I cannot agree with our eloquent colleague 
that this would necessarily follow. He bases his theory 
upon the supposition that if the debts were canceled this 
country would be gullible enough again to lend money to 
warring nations in Europe, such act leading us into another 
war. 

The Brookings Institution makes the finding that we ought 
to cancel the debts to save our economic system. The state- 
ment is often made that the debts should be collected so as 
to lighten the tax burden in this country. Let us reason on 
this subject for just a moment. It is admitted by all impar- 
tial thinkers that the only way to pay the debts is in goods, 
services, or gold. At the present time the metal-money 
payments are simply out of the question. We have over one- 
half of the monetary gold of the world, destined only to be 
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buried in Government vaults, removed from the earth only 
to be reburied. France and the United States have perhaps 
three-fourths of all the monetary gold of the world. If the 
nations could pay us in gold, it would not be of any value to 
the overburdened taxpayer; it would simply move into the 
vaults, for no longer is the currency in circulation based 
upon the amount of gold in reserve. Doubling the amount 
of gold in the Kentucky vaults, under the present arrange- 
ment, would not raise commodity prices, nor lessen taxes. 

When considering the collection of a debt, it often pays 
to put yourself in the position of the one with whom you are 
negotiating and to study the situation from his viewpoint. 
How do the French and the English look at these war 
debts? Great Britain has not forgotten the lesson in for- 
giveness of obligations she taught the world a hundred years 
ago. The French full well realize that for months, reach- 
ing into exhausting years, she sent her best men into the 
trenches to withstand the cruelest drive ever waged on the 
field of battle. When we entered the conflict her women 
were working to the point of exhaustion, with insufficient 
food and clothing, to sustain a tenacious but weakening 
army. How must these French and the English have felt 
as they heard the cry of the eloquent grandson of a former 
great Secretary of State of this country, which was, in effect: 

Pay! Pay! Pay us in gold for the goods we sent when you were 
fighting to defend the principles which brought us into the war 
with our battalions to battle by your side! 

Our answer to their effort to pay was increase of tariff 
duties, practically driving European goods out of our ports. 
Still the cry comes from Minnesota and New York and else- 
where, “Pay! Pay! Pay, you exhausted creditors.” Why 
not face the facts? 

A banker lending money carefully considers the ability of 
his debtor to return money. If he knows the man who is 
borrowing may gamble it away or waste it, he is morally, 
and should be legally responsible for making a hazardous 
loan, On April 6, 1917, we became the bankers for the Al- 
lies. That applied not only to our gold but also to essential 
goods and munitions. As bankers, we were charged with 
knowing that there was no way by which they could pay 
if they did not win that great world’s struggle. As bankers, 
we were charged, when we lent those dollars and goods, with 
knowing that the only way they could pay for them was 
to return the goods or their value in metal money. As 
bankers, we refused to recognize our responsibility, when 
we raised our tariff walls so they could not send us their 
goods. We know it is almost impossible for those nations, 
weighed down by internal debt and facing another war, to 
liquidate the war debts in any manner known to the com- 
mercial world. The citizens of the debtor nations will bear 
the tax burden ultimately under any plan, and the plan has 
yet to be devised. 

I desire to emphasize the importance of one other obvi- 
ous conclusion by reiterating the suggestion that when a 
government takes over the control of commerce to make 
“payments in kind”, as has been suggested, private enter- 
prise is thwarted. Those who worship private enterprise 
certainly should not now suggest that any gevernment 
should disrupt and destroy it to the extent proposed. Busi- 
ness must face the fact that another great world war will, 
in all probability, bring about general repudiation of all 
debts. It may possibly result also in the entire collapse of 
the capitalistic system. I have discussed at some length the 
ability of Great Britain to pay in the manner suggested by 
my colleague from New York. I shall not attempt a like dis- 
cussion of payments by other countries. We hear, most fre- 
quently, the suggestion that we could use the perfumes and 
wines of France, crediting them on the war debt. We also 
are reminded that France has large supplies of gold. Now, 
the producers of apples and pears in the Pacific Northwest 
would find their trade with France seriously impaired if the 
wines and perfumes were removed from the category of 
those goods under the reciprocal-trade agreements, which 
provide for our fruit exports. Yes; France has had large 
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stores of gold. The effect of a shipment of her gold to our 
shores would be most unfortunate, and it would in no way 
help toward the solution of the war-debt problem. 

It is true that European nations which owe us such great 
sums of money are spending vast amounts in apparent war 
preparations. If we could prevent another war by demand- 
ing payment from them, we would become insistent in our 
demands. The debts resulted from the destructive processes 
of war. The attempt to collect in amy manner thus far 
proposed would interfere seriously with international eco- 
nomic relations. I do not propose that we should decide 
at this time just how the war debts shall be settled, nor 
would I urge any immediate congressional action on the 
subject. My discussion is called forth by the frequent de- 
mands that the European nations be required to pay and 
pay and pay. 

In conclusion, let me say we went into the war to save our 
economic system and lent the money and credit for that 
purpose, Democracy is perhaps now nearer the danger line 
than it was in April 1917, threatened by the rise of Euro- 
pean autocracies. England and France are again the out- 
posts, the first line of defense for democracy and its privi- 
leges. I do not criticize France and England for their heavy 
appropriations for war defense. Were I a member of one of 
their Parliaments, I also might vote the last dollar necessary 
for defense against the autocracies which threaten them. To 
save ourselves and the forms of government in which we 
have faith, to save our own economic system, we cannot 
today afford to take from either France or England, even if 
they could pay, the amounts of money now due from our 
former allies, who may within a few months again be called 
‘upon to sacrifice to the last ounce of their devotion in 
defense of democracy and representative government. 


Prosperity in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16), 1937 


ARTICLES FROM INDIANA NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, from Evansville on the Ohio 
River to Indianapolis and Fort Wayne in the northern part 
of Indiana the story of continued prosperity is told. I ask 
unanimous consent that articles appearing in the Evansville 
Press, the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, and the Indianapolis 
Star may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press of Aug. 8, 1937] 
BUSINESS HERE CONTINUES GAIN—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BAROMETER 
SHOWS INCREASES IN ALL FIELDS 

Evansville's business boom continued its upward march in July, 
according to the monthly chamber of commerce business barom- 

ter. 
e were e in field surveyed, with a 54. 8- percent 
increase in value of building permits leading the list. 

July permits totaled $511,798, compared with $330,529 in July 
1936, 

A total of 451 new autos were sold, compared with 302 the same 
it rag tra ocr a gain of 49.3 percent. 

Figures for July 1936 and July 1937, with percentage of increase, 
include: 

Number of building permits, 519 to 592, 8 postal 
receipts, $48,941.30 to $54,248, up 10.8 8 bank deposits, $52,- 
925,190 to $54,499,773.27, up 2.9 percent. 

Bank debits, $34,056,000 to $40,662,000, up 19.4 percent; water 
meters, 22,693 to 23,175, up 2.1 percent; gas meters, 20,207 to 21,- 
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585, up 6.8 percent; electric meters, 33,201 to 35,358, up 6.5 percent; 


telephones, 18,484 to 20,396, up 10.3 percent; used-car sales, 657 to 
percent. 


786, up 19.9 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) j Journal-Gazette of Aug. 8, 1937] 
THE SPIRIT OF 1937 

The American people have begun to feel their power again. 

The black cloud of the m is gone, and we have become 
aware of the sunshine, the fertility of the good earth, our national 
brains and brawn, and the energy which is characteristic of our 
normal industry. 

It is good to be back in the swim and of things, to feel 
optimistic and secure, and to have faith in a great future for 
Uncle Sam's nieces and nephews. 

Business no longer sits on the doorstep of the White House and 
the National Capitol, weeping and wailing that it wants to be 
saved. It is striking out boldly to save itself. 

Private enterprise is cocky and expansive. It is going places 
and doing things. 

New buildings are springing up. The music of saws, the ring 
of hammers, and the tattoo of riveters are heard again in the land. 

Good crops are rising under the magi: 

A Nation is seething with activity. The highways are black 
with cars, filled with vacation parties going about in 


click rapidly. 


dreaming of new improvements which will 
add to the beauty and the utility of daily life. There is no 
telling what we may yet here in Fort Wayne. 
There never was a better or a steadier city and we are acquiring 
Tore See tie 
uldn’t this community expand and grow? It has every- 
k with. If we who are here find it such a good place 
fai inter’ Sisk br: thee, ORAA Sebi ihag ONE Nan Rad TEDAS 


is fine to be alive in an era of expansion. It is thrilling to 
be a part of a march to $ 

We cannot afford to let other cities go around us. And we 
shall not, 

If you have not already caught the spirit of 1937, get inoculated 
today. Get a sunup start with those who. are pressing forward 
to a greater Fort Wayne and a greater America. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of Aug. 9, 1937] 
COMPANY SHOWS $2,831,612 GAIN—INDIANAPOLIS LIFE'S TOTAL 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IS $103,598,741 

Insurance in force in the Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. in- 
3 $2,831,612 during the first 6 months of this year, bringing 

total insurance in force on a paid basis to $103,598,741, Edward B. 
Raub, president, reports. 

The increase was 30 percent ahead of the gain for the same 
period last year. The home office of the company is located at 
Thirtieth and Meridian Streets. 

Assets are the largest in the company's almost one-third of a 
century in business. The increase for the 6-month period was 
more than $960,000, making total assets more than $19,600,000. 

Indiana leads all other States in the amount of insurance in 
force with the company and again was first in volume of new 
business for the year, the semiannual figures show. The first five 
States in standing of new business procured during the 6-month 
period include Indiana, Texas, Illinois, Ohio, and California. 

In commenting on the company’s progress for the 6 months, Mr. 
Raub pointed out that the mortality ratio was very low, only 
36.8 percent of the expected, and that the lapse ratio on insurance 
in force is now the lowest in the history of the company. 

The total amount of funds borrowed by policyholders on their 
insurance was less June 30 than on January 1, and the requests 
for policy loans are below those of predepression days, officials 
report. The requests for cash surrenders also are considerably 
below normal it was reported. 

The Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. is a legal reserve, mutual 
company owned by the policyholders. From December 31, 1929, to 
the start of this year, the company has paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries more than $11,500,000. Assets increased during this 
period 78.4 percent. 

Evidence of the fallacy of the belief of some people that with 
life insurance one must die to win is found in the company’s 
statistics, which show that of the money paid out during this 
period, $8,034,307 was paid to living policyholders and $3,279,836 to 
beneficiaries. 

“People in increasing numbers are turning to life insurance as 
the sure method of providing for final expenses, arranging an 
9 for the family, and for — 4 up a sure retirement plan 
for later years”, Mr. Raub commented. 
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Roanoke Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF i 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 17 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON HERALD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an interesting and timely 
article from the Washington Herald, of August 17, 1937, on 
Roanoke Island and the celebration that is now being held 
there in commemoration of the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the first English-speaking 
colony in America. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald of Aug. 17, 1937] 
ROANOKE ISLAND 

Roanoke Island has a lot more to it than a famous wandering 
“mother” grapevine, the romantic story of Virginia Dare and the 
lost colony, and a summer boom of visitors, which reaches its 
climax tomorrow when President Roosevelt puts in an appearance. 

A lot of curiously symbolic things have happened within its 
quiet little universe of sand dunes, forever wailing wind, and 
bleached hulls of ships against which lap waves murmuring of 
Africa across the way. 

The fishing villages of Wanchese and Manteo, for instance, are 
not so remote from the great world as you might think. For 300 
years sailormen have swum and crawled ashore on the Carolina 
coast out of the wreckage of craft snagged on the shoals off Cape 
Hatteras to remain, entranced. 

And as a result, the people of the island, though isolated, have 
mingled in their veins the blood of all of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. English, Irish, Scandinavian, Latin, and Down 
East Yankee dialects confuse the summer visitor. 

Just a few miles upshore a great stone rests on a mound 
of sand at Kitty Hawk. And a wizened little weather observer 
and telegrapher at Manteo will show you the original copy of 
messages sent out by newspaper correspondents when the Wright 
brothers actually flew from that historic sand dune. Hell also 
show you the indignant responses from editors who didn't be- 
lieve their own reporters. 

In a way, the history and nature of Roanoke Island is a con- 
densed story of America—a land enriched by many cultures, 
opened and exploited by fugitives and wayfarers from beyond 
the seas, and a land in which the improbable becomes common- 
place. 

If you can make the trip, don’t miss President Roosevelt's 
appearance there. He, you know, is one of the country’s rare 
characters and in the mystic woods where Virginia Dare was born 
he is likely to have some things to say on a par with his classic 
conduct at the wedding of his son, Franklin, Jr., and Ethel du 
Pont. 


James Couzens, Statesman, Multimillionaire, 
Friend of the Workingman 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. JOHN LUECKE 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JAMES Couzens, 

late a Senator from Michigan 
Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the old saying 
that truth is stranger than fiction was never more true 
than in the life story of United States Senator James 
Couzens. Born in Chatham, Ontario, in poverty, he moved 
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to Detroit as a young man. There he secured work as a car 
checker for the Michigan Central Railroad Co. Next he was 
employed in a coal yard at $60 per month. That was in 
1901 and at the time that the automobile industry began to 
grow. At the behest of his employer, Mr. A. Y. Malcolmson, 
and due to his own keen insight into public affairs, he in- 
vested money in the Ford Motor Co. Twelve years later we 
find him as a Ford official at a salary of $150,000 per year, 
and in due time sold his holdings for some $30,000,000—a 
modern fairy tale and stranger than fiction. 

Now, that is a lot of money; but not to James Couzens. 
He didn’t know how much he had because it never had any 
effect upon him. He still was James Couzens as though he 
had never acquired riches. And therein lies his greatness. 
It takes fiber true as steel to withstand such a change in 
life. He possessed the necessary fiber. 

James Couzens did a lot for humanity in his time. He 
befriended millions, the aged, the infirm, the crippled, and 
children who were in need of a friend. But let us not for- 
get that it was James Couzens who also befriended the 
worker in the great industrial plants. It was he who was 
responsible for the $5-a-day minimum which shocked the 
business world and which is today accepted as necessary. 
Let the workers never forget Jim Couzens. Men like he 
only cross the horizon of life at great intervals like the 
comets of outer space only cross the heavens once in a 
century. 

Every utterance of his touched upon the welfare of the 
people; some word of advice was always his. In May 1934 
he told the Senate: 

If we want to prevent trouble, „ not only Members of 
Congress but industry as well have got to adopt some ways and 
means to establish some sort of security. Protection must be 
provided, not only for those already unemployed, but for the 
millions of our citizens who are now uncertain whether they are 
going to have a job tomorrow. 

Let us heed those words. They are true because James 
Couzens said them. 


John T. Buckbee 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, the character, and the public service of Hon. Jonn T. 
BUCKBEE, late a Representative from Illinois 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the late Representative BUCK- 
BEE had, in the course of his 10 years of faithful service as 
the Representative in Congress from the Twelfth Illinois Dis- 
trict, made for himself a very enduring and substantial place 
in the hearts of his constituents. I speak with knowledge 
on this subject because I was one of those constituents. He 
was known among them for his genial spirit and his sincere 
desire to be of service to them. No request, no call for help, 
went unheeded by him. Particularly was he noted for his 
interest in and his deep concern for the veterans of our wars. 
Mr. Bucxsee had a lasting friendship for the ex-service man. 
During the war he was actively interested in the welfare of 
the soldiers at Camp Grant, near his native city of Rockford, 
and he gave generously of time and money to make their lot 
an easier one to bear. 

In Washington his geniality and cooperative spirit won for 
him a coveted place of esteem among his colleagues in the 
Congress. Here he felt that his greatest opportunity for 
service lay in committee work. Particularly was this true of 
his work on the important Post Office and Post Roads 
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Committee. On one occasion the present chairman of that 
committee wrote him: 

I desire to take this opportunity to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid cooperation you have given to me as 
chairman of the committee, as well as for your very valuable con- 
tribution as a member of the committee. 


In the last years of his service he received added honor in 
his appointment to the Appropriations Committee. 

Toward the close of his life he was burdened by illness that 
bore down upon his splendid spirit and lessened his endur- 
ance. Nevertheless, he did not give up but continued to 
carry on when most men would have bowed to the inevitable. 
His courage was never more apparent and his desire to serve 
Was never more in evidence than during his last term in 
Congress. He carried on to the end. 

His was a kindly nature. He gave unstintingly of his 
time and of himself in order that others might find this 
world a better place in which to live. Many are they who 
will remember him kindly and lovingly as long as they shall 
live. 

Congressman Bucxser has passed on. His memory is en- 
shrined in the hearts of his friends, 


Reorganization and Liberalization of the 
Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON, HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
ON AUGUST 16, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
I made during the National Radio Forum, arranged by the 
Washington Star and broadcast over a National Broadcast- 
ing Co. network, Monday night, August 16, 1937: 


I am this at the invitation of the National 
Radio Forum and the National Broadcasting Co. on the reorganiza- 
tion and liberalization of the Republican Party. At the outset let 
me say that the sound principles of the Republican Party are more 
needed today than ever before to offset the class hatred, socialism, 
unconstitutional methods, and un-American reprisals of the New 
Deal. I would not have the Republican Party compromise one iota 
with the extreme radicalism of the socialistic New Deal brain trust- 
ers temporarily in control of the Democratic Party. The main pur- 
pose of these radicals is to set up a collectivist or totalitarian state 
in place of our free institutions and representative and constitu- 
tional government, the noblest edifice ever conceived by the mind 
of man. 

The Republican Party must be reorganized and liberalized in 
leadership and policies within the confines of the Constitution, and 
must establish a common standard to which all liberals and con- 
servatives can repair who believe in free enterprise and the owner- 
ship of private property and the maintenance of our American sys- 
tem based upon our three separate and independent departments 
of government. 

I have no sympathy for those defeatists within the Republican 
Party who say that our party must change its name, that it has 
outlived its usefulness, and that it must be scrapped. 

The Republican Party, unfortunately, under stupid, antiquated, 
and reactionary leadership has d from the principles enun- 
ciated by Abraham Lincoln that made it the friend of the wage 
earner, the farmer, of free enterprise, and of popular government. 
It has drifted aimlessly under inept and reactionary control away 
from its fundamental principles until it is now classified as being 
unfriendly to labor and to those with small incomes because of the 
stranglehold on the organization by unpopular and discredited 
leaders, generally representing selfish interests, public utilities, or 
large corporations, 

These Old Guard politicians, most of them well past the retiring 
age of Army and Navy officers, cling tely to their jobs, pre- 


ferring to wreck the party if they cannot control it. The people 
have lost all confidence in them and naturally oppose any candidate 
they favor. 

However, they refuse to retire, although many of them have 
lived off Republican plums most of their lives. They are still 
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hoping that the tide will change in spite of them and that they 
will again reap the political rewards. Their days, however, are 
numbered, and the Republicans will never again be successful 
until the leadership of the party is turned over to younger, more 
active, and more p ve-minded leaders who are in touch 
with the problems of the people and the times. 

We must not forget that the Republican Party was founded in 
the West, in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minois, by 
the plain people whom Lincoln loved, by the home folk, the 
farmers, and the tradesmen seeking human liberty and greater 
economic freedom and equal opportunity for all. It was not 
founded for or by plutocrats, se interests, or big contributors. 
It sprang into being from the hearts of a free people to unite all 
elements against the reactionary Democratic Party of those days, 
as a protest against slavery and for free labor, to preserve the 
Union, and to maintain our constitutional form of government. 

Now, two generations later, the Republicans are faced with a 
similar crisis and all anti-New Deal elements must unite to pre- 
vent the scrapping of our American and constitutional system of 
government, under which we have prospered as no other nation 
in the world. Those who believe in restoring our representative 
form of government must unite to prevent the setting up of a one- 
man government—be he a good, bad, or indifferent President 
call it an embryonic dictatorship or beneficent despotism, a rose 
by any other name smells as sweet and a dictatorship by any other 
name smells as rotten. 

When a rubber-stamp, partisan Democratic Congress centralizes 
and concentrates governmental powers in the hands of President 
Roosevelt, and gives him control of the purse strings through 
lump-sum appropriations, and surrenders vast legislative powers 
to him, it is childish not to concede that we are on the high road 
to a Fascist or authoritarian state. Gen. Hugh Johnson, a former 
appointee of the President, does not mince words about it when 
he says: “There is no precedent for such a thing in our history. 
We shall look back on it some day as a freak temporary abdication 
of the responsibility and power of Congress. It can’t go on unless 
we have, in fact, changed our form of government to a beneficent 
despotism.” On another occasion General Johnson said: “It is 
not necessary in attaining these objectives to change our form of 
government so greatly—to take away the powers of the States and 
of Congress and to give them to the Executive until the latter 
can be self-perpetuating and almost all-powerful.” 

President Roosevelt, instead of returning the powers granted 
him by Congress in the emergency, persistently asks for more. 
The admonition of George Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
is peculiarly applicable to the idealogy of the master in the White 
House, when he said: “It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire caution in those 
entrusted with its administration, to confine themselves within 
their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of 
the powers of one department to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
departments into one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of 
power, and proneness to abuse it, which predominates in the 
human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position.” 

President Roosevelt's appetite for power is steadily growing, and 
instead of renoun it he seeks to perpetuate that power and 
perhaps himself and administration. It must be self-evident 
that the restoration of representative, constitutional, and our 
American system of government will be a fundamental issue to 
unite Jeffersonian and constitutional Democrats and liberal and 
conservative Republicans in a common cause, in a liberalized 
Republican Party within the limits of the Constitution. 

It is beginning to appear that an anti-third-term resolution, 
such as I recently introduced, which reads as follows, may be an 
important factor in the next campaign: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives 
that the precedent established by Washington and other Presidents 
of the United States in retiring from the Presidential office after 
their second term has become, by universal concurrence, a part 
of our republican system of government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and 
fraught with peril to our free institutions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives commends the 
observance of this precedent.” 

A similar resolution was adopted by the United States Senate 
in 1928 toward the end of President Coolidge's administration, 
when there was no threat of a one-man government with which 
we are now confronted. In addition, the resolution carries out 
the precept established by Washington and a policy adhered to 
by such Democrats as Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Andrew 
Jackson, so that it is practically a part of the political faith of 
the Democratic Party. 

I realize how unwise it is politically to predict events; but if the 
President does not seek renomination, then most y there 
will be a tremendous fight between Roosevelt and the radicals on 
one side and the liberals and conservative Democrats on the other 
to nominate the next Democratic candidate for President. If the 
radical element, composed of ardent New Dealers, Socialists, Com- 
munists, and radicals, lose out, most of them will bolt to a third 
party under some such Presidential standard-bearer as Senator 
La Follete, John L. Lewis, or Mayor LaGuardia. This would mean 
the formation of a united front of leftist groups with the Farmer- 
Labor Party on a virtual socialistic platform, pledged to destroy 
capitalism and the American industrial system based on private 
initiative and reasonable profit, which has made the United States, 
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the richest Nation in the world with the freest labor and the 
hest standard of wages and living conditions. 


peop 
principles of Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson, whom Lin- 
coln always claimed was his earne o e 
said he received all of his political 


po over industry. 

We have only 1 Republican Member of 
largest cities of America and the reason is obvious, In the last 
Presidential campaign the Republican leadership made the 3 
Soclal Security Act, which affects the 

000 American people. This sopa 


and 
sections of country. It is time that the exploitation 
of the labor of women and children by human vultures for the 
sake of greed and profit be stopped. 
The Republicans in Congress cannot afford to block humane 


legislation of this character. We have always stood for a high 
standard of living conditions and of wages for 
ple. If we object to the huge powers in the 
and the concentration of more authority in 
President, then we must offer a substitute bill that will accomplish 


although it is far from perfect, and I doubt if it accomplishes 
much for slum clearances. 

The Republicans must oppose all unsound, socialistic, and un- 
constitutional New Deal measures, but we should be glad to 
support all sound, progressive legislation aimed to protect wage 
earners from exploitation by greedy and selfish interests, and to 
promote better living conditions. 


formances and do-nothing policies, 

What is needed in the Republican Party is an upraising of the 
rank-and-file Republicans and of the more progressive younger 
element in the Presidential primaries to prevent the hand-picked 
corporation lawyers, large contributors, and discredited reaction- 
aries from being elected as delegates to the national convention 
and selecting the next Republican candidate for President, for 
whosoever is nominated by this element is doomed to defeat and 
the party will disappear like the old Whig Party. The Republican 
Party must broaden its base and give actual representation to 
wage earners, farmers, women, veterans, young Republicans, loyal 
foreign-born groups, and Negroes. Campaign contributions should 
be limited to $5,000. 

It must be self-evident to all those interested in the future 
success of the party that the Republican National Committee 
must be reorganized in leadership and its policies liberalized and 
revitalized. 

The world is filed with rumors of war and actual armed con- 
flict in Spain and China. What is the Republican policy toward 
China and what will it be if this conflict spreads into another 
world war? I believe I am able to state the Republican attitude 
on international issues, as I have served on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for 16 years and am the ranking Republican 
member of that committee and to that extent the spokesman of 
my party in the House and in the country. 

In a few words, the Republican policy is to keep out of all 
entangling alliances, sanctions, and war commitments of every 
kind, and to mind our own business and let other nations mind 
theirs. If the great nations of the world insist on arming to the 
teeth and going to war, it is their war and not ours. 

We are prepared to spend millions for defense, but not a dollar to 
send American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other people's 
battles. I favor, and I believe most Americans would concur, that 
all American troops, marines, gunboats, and other of our armed 
forces be withdrawn from China before we become involved in an 
Asiatic war. All American citizens should be ordered to leave the 
war zone or stay at their own risk. I am opposed to having the 
United States police China or any other sovereign nation, and, 
above all, I am opposed to any policy that makes use of the United 
States to pick the chestnuts out of the fire for the British Empire 
in China or elsewhere. 

The Republican Party favors taking the profit out of war and 
staying out of war by the maintenance of a policy of strict neu- 
trality, friendly cooperation, and peaceful relations with all nations. 
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Spain and China are powder kegs, apt to explode at any time and 
involve other nations in war. We propose to keep out of all wars, 
unless attacked or in defense of our 
of the world have gone mad and are 
dollars on armaments than prior to 1914. 


for myself and not for my party, I urge the radi 


y 
I believe this will be an important issue in the next congres- 
as well as the Ludlow resolution, giving the 
American people the right to vote on a declaration of war. 
It is my conviction that the Republican Party must chart a 


J 
! 


wage 
erals of the West. If we don’t in the next Presidential election 
we won't even carry Maine and Vermont. 

It must be self-evident that the Republicans in Congress must 
oppose all unsound legislation, wild and socialistic experiments, 
and unconstitutional measures, and that we must not compromise 
with the advocates of Marxism, socialism, radicalism, 83 
of class hatred. On the other hand, we must not go back to 
the old order of alleged domination of the party by special 
privilege, wealth, and reaction. We must go forward on a sound, 
sane, and liberal program, conservative on the fundamentals of 


economic conditions in the interest of both the American farmer 
and laborer. Both the farmer and laborer should receive a greater 
share in the profits of their labor under a modified system of 
capitalism. 

Private industry should be encouraged to make profits, em- 
ploy labor at American wage scales, instead of being continually 
soaked and swatted by socialistic New Deal legislation. We are 
in the midst of a government by confusion and bewilderment, 
and eyen the New Deal brain trusters and President Roosevelt 
have no idea whither we are drifting. How can there be any real 
or lasting confidence in American business or how can American 
labor be put back to work until confidence is restored, the Budget 


is gese Te too much from the presen 
ministration, and that we will have to wait until 1940 to elect 
@ Republican President and a new Congress in order to restore 
business confidence, balance the Budget, and put millions of loyal, 
industrious American wage earners back to work through the 
expansion of private enterprise. We are still the greatest Nation 
in the world and if any country is worth living in it is our own. 
We are only in the morning of our glorious destiny. We have 
all the natural resources and loyal manpower we had back in 
1929 and, given a fair chance, we will go forward to greater op- 
portunities, better working conditions, higher wage standards, 
and a more prosperous and happier America. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


LETTER FROM THE FARMERS’ UNION OF NEWAYGO, MICH. 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter which 
I received from Mrs. Joe Rottier, secretary, Farmers’ Union, 
Local 125, Newaygo, Mich.: 

N: „ MICH, A 13, 1937. 
8 EWAYGO, ugust 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been instructed by members of Local 125, of the Farm- 

ers’ Union, to express our appreciation of your efforts in the 
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farmers’ behalf, also the local wants me to ask that you do not 
support the new bill that revives the old A. A. A., with added 
severity. As you know the Grange and our own Farmers’ Union 
are strictly opposed to this bill. The Farm Bureau, which sup- 
ports it, is not a strictly farmers’ organization, as in this locality 
our nearby bankers, merchants, and other business men belong, 
and we do not see how these can adequately see the farmers’ 
problems from the farmers’ standpoint; yet, nevertheless, they 
are trying to put through legislation which they insist is for the 
farmers’ welfare—or are they? 

It would be just as absurd for farmers to think they should 
originate and support measures which the farmers might think 
eae good for bankers but would the bankers and others 

ow it 

As to the soil conservation plan, which seems to many of us, 
and there are many farmers who, like Mr. Rottier and myself, 
still think that without interference and with the protection 
assured all other industries of the Nation, we could still win 
through, pay our mortgages, raise our families, pay our other 
obligations, and still be an asset and not a liability, nor a “prob- 
lem” to the Nation, to say nothing of keeping our own integrity 
and self-respect intact—to lead up to the real purpose of the 
revised A. A. A. or regimentation, they say—those who accepted 
it—that— 

1. It was “easy money.” Something for nothing, no strings at- 
tached. So why not take it? Blindly they fail to see that the 
final objective of this is control of their production—really boss- 
ing of their own business by the Government. 

2. If the Government wishes to “give” them something, why, 
they'll take it. No questions asked on their part. 

3. They figure that eventually they must help pay the bill 
(though they are blindly hoping they won't), so grab what you 
can while the grabbing's good. 

But to a man they don't want the A. A. A.- In fact, most of 
them say it would never be tolerated by American farmers—though 
to whom they attach this blind faith to I'm sure I don’t know, 
seeing as how they have accepted money and have allowed their 
acceptance of money to be used as an indirect personal vote for 
the control of production by the administration, which used them 
to convince Congressmen and Senators that farmers really wanted 
this legislation. On the contrary, every means is used to get us 
to accept these plans, to say nothing of the great amount of money 
spent to endeavor to get us to accept the plan. Personally, we 
have never entered into any contract with the Government and 
never had a dollar of this money, yet every little while we receive 
letters through our county agent’s office telling us how much we 
could get provided we complied with certain conditions. “Earn” it, 
they say. We believe in earning our money our own way, no strings 
attached. 

Our local has discussed this new bill many times. They wish to 
have me send you their conclusions, which are: 

1. They do not want the new A. A. A., which they believe tends 
toward regimentation. 

2. They do not want production limited. They feel that it is not 
overproduction in the United States we have to fear, but rather 
the importation of foreign-produced farm products, produced by 
cheap foreign labor, to sell in competition with our own products, 
which cost more to produce, as our living standards are higher, that 
would lower prices. Not overproduction. 

3. We feel that cost of production should be assured us, which, 
after all, all other industries have the power to compel. The 
farmer’s is the only business which allows anyone and everyone 
else to set his prices for him, regardless of the cost of producing. 
No one can go on for many years without some profits, and taking 
all losses; not indefinitely, anyway. 

4. The privilege of getting money as cheaply as other industries 
do. If the power to coin and the value of money were 
returned to Congress from the hands of private individuals or 
corporations, as the Constitution specifically states. And I have 
often wondered why this seems so difficult to do, since the power 
is vested there. 

To sum up briefly, we believe we could manage nicely if we 
were let alone and were assured of these things: 

1, Limitation of importations of foreign farm products. 

2. Cost of production for the farmers’ products produced and 
consumed in this country. 

3. Prazier-Lemke refinancing bill. 

4. Taking the power to coin money and regulate its value from 
the hands of private individuals or corporations and returning 


We alse feel that the administration of the provisions of the 
A. A. A. would make for injustice in that there is no appeal as 
in a regular court of law, from the verdict of personal appointees 
of the administration; that special privileges for special farmers 


y 
away the thing for which our ancestors fought and which our 
country was founded—freedom in speech and action, and the 


that individuals high in the executive and 
of the Nation have never done so; at any rate, we ask for the free- 
dom to commit our own mistakes anyway. 


Sincerely yours, 


LAURA ROTTIER, 
Secretary, Farmers Union, Local 125, 
Newaygo, Mich, 


Tax Loopholes and Loopholes That Trickle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 16, after a dis- 
cussion that was not only perfunctory, but which meandered 
into the most irrelevant byways, the House passed a bill which 
is designed to plug tax loopholes and prevent tax avoidances 
through such devices as domestic and foreign personal hold- 
ing companies, deductions, and trusts. While the Treasury 
Department is about it, perhaps they might give closer at- 
tention to a loophole through which Federal taxes are trick- 
ling. I refer to the taxes that are lost as a result of the 
continued operations of the bootleggers. 

Perhaps there is some excuse for not being able to appre- 
hend all of the bootleggers in obscure and inaccessible sec- 
tions of the country, but is there any excuse for bootleg 
operations within the very shadow of the Treasury Building 
itself? The morning press reports that United States mar- 
shals are at this moment rounding up 33 men who constitute 
one of the largest bootleg rings that has flourished in this 
country. It is alleged that for more than 2 years they have 
been operating a bootleg still and flooding the Nation’s Cap- 
ital with corn and rye whisky and raw alcohol estimated at 
1,000 gallons per week. Here, then, is a single illicit distilling, 
ring that has been defrauding the Federal Government of 
$200,000 a year in liquor taxes. Assuming that other illicit 
distillers are operating with equal impunity in different sec- 
tions of the country, the amount of taxes lost to the Federal 
Treasury must be substantial, indeed. 

Not only does this matter involve a loss of taxes, but it is a 
confession that the Federal Government is not affording 
proper protection to legitimate distillers who pay their taxes 
and operate their plants under the unusually strict and me- 
ticulous regulations of the Federal Alcohol Administration. 

To those devotees of prohibition who like to assemble 
facts and figures to prove that repeal is a failure, here is an 
answer to some of their allegations. Repeal is not a failure. 


- The only failure thus far lies with the Federal enforcing au- 


thorities who have failed to dry up the sources of rot-gut 
alcohol. 


There Should Be No Discrimination in Assigning 
Earned Income to Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written 
by me to the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Hon. Henry MoRGENTHAU, JR. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: In reply to the letter sent to me in your 
absence by Under Secretary Magill, I have no desire to prolong the 
controversy in view of the fact that the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue have decided that contracts made 
to speak on regular weekly radio broadcasts extending over a con- 
siderable period of time do not require that the sum earned be 
reported as part of one’s gross income, and that the earnings may, 
be assigned direct to third persons and for charitable purposes. 

I find myself totally unable to understand the basis for such a 
decision, and the establishment of such a precedent, in view of the 
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Internal Revenue Bureau ruling: “Where remuneration for sery- 
IRIT (0 DA agen E0 8 SDA DAYI; the receipt of the income by the 

third party is held to be constructive receipt by the person per- 
forming the services.” 

In an opinion, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the United 
States Supreme Court held, in Lucas against Earl: “There is no 
doubt that the tax could not be escaped by anticipatory arrange- 
ments and 8 however skillfully devised to prevent the 
3 when paid, from vesting even for a second in the man who 

it. That seems to us the import of the statute before us, 
ata we think that no distinction can be taken to the 
motives leading to the arrangement by which the fruits are attrib- 
uted to a different tree from that on which they grew.” 

The contention of the Treasury Bi hers that Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s contract to make regular week! 


For example, in a recent all-star baseball game 
paysa at Washington the players donated their time and services, 
given to a charitable organization. In this 
Sas the Pinion GEL tun awh ony tomentose ee 
any sum mentioned as to the value of their ap aye te 
the radio broadcasts a stipulated sum was 
contract, and part of the money was 
part to the promoters and other individuals. It does not seem 
to me that the Bureau of Internal Revenue would wish the 
public 15 understand that a portion of one's income may be 
to charity and another portion under the same contract 
be assigned to individuals for services who cannot be classed 
as charity. 
No one has questioned Mrs. Roosevelt's motives; but if this 
advisory opinion of Mr. Jackson is to stand, then it establishes 
a precedent that may open up an extensive loophole for tax-free 
donations to charity. I cannot see why this does not 
a precedent which would entitle Mr. Alfred Sloan, 


upwards to charity by assigning it direct to some educational 
institution or charitable organization and thereby avoid report- 
ing it for income-tax purposes. If Mr. Sloan and numerous other 

rich men did this it would mean the loss of millions of dollars 


charitable motives of those who contribute their earned income 
to charity. 

My only interest in this matter is to see rich and poor, influen- 
tial and lowly, men and women are given the same consideration 


may hereafter devote 1 day a week of their 

to a charitable purpose, and that it would not be necessary to 
report it as gross income. This would be highly beneficial to 
charitable organizations, but I am afraid would serve as a 
loophole particularly for economic royalists to evade payment of 
60 percent in taxes on gifts they desire to make to charity. 

Very truly yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


Representative Henry Elbert Stubbs 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Henry ELBERT 
Srusss, late a Representative from California 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, to me our colleague the 
late Henry ELBERT STUBBS was indeed a friend. 

As I, in Memory’s flight, relive those days of my ap- 
prenticeship in this honorable body, vividly do I recall those 
occasions, not few, when he, greater in experience, sensing 
the predicament into which my unawareness had so often 
plunged me, full of sympathy in my embarrassment, without 
ostentation or display, appeared at my side to offer advice 
when I, beset with doubt, needed counsel, to offer guidance 
when my craving therefor was greatest. 

I never knew a more sympathetic friend. It seemed to be 
a part of his very being, a strange ability to sense in others 
the need for help, to divine the yearning for sympathy 
among those who were pressed and by those who were heay- 
ily laden. 

And in the dispensing of it none was made to feel an in- 
trusion or was ever made conscious of intereference, His 
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approach was always so gentle and his ways were always 
so kindly. 

Indeed he was one who walked with his God, ever dis- 
pensing kindness, helpfulness, and good cheer. I never knew 
a finer man nor had a better friend. All those who had the 
good fortune to have known him will join with me in this 
simple tribute. 


Starvation Wages, Unreasonable Hours, and Child 
Labor Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives, I beg to inform 
my colleagues in the House we have a sacred pledge to keep 
before adjournment to the millions of our ill-nourished, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed American citizens and their families 
dependent upon them. We members of the Democratic ma- 
jority were elected on a platform last November which 
pledged a policy of humane treatment of this serious social 
problem affecting the economic structure of the Nation. 
With this worthy object in mind, the administration recom- 
mended constructive legislation to the Congress of the United 
States which would tend to strengthen the weakened morale 
of the handcuffed workers who contsitute the forgotten men 
and women of America today. This large group of our 
people are the exploited type so specifically requiring the 
protection of the strong arm of Uncle Sam. The Black- 
Connery fair standards of labor bill was approved by the 
Senate. The Labor Committee of the House held a long 
series of tedious public hearings and executive sessions since 
the early part of June, under the skillful guidance of the 
chairman, Hon. William Connery, Jr., who died suddenly 
while in the midst of the battle fighting for the passage of 
his bill to help labor. The gentle lady from New Jersey, 
Hon. Mary Norton, succeeded to the chairmanship of the 
Labor Committee and diligently continued the battle for 
labor day after day for 3 weeks, until she finally, with the 
cooperation of her committee, submitted a favorable report 
of the Black-Connery bill to the House for final action 
thereon. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1936 
We hold this truth to be self-evident * * è that the test 
of a representative government is its ability to promote the safety 
and happiness of the people. 
We hold this truth to be self-evident * * 


the American way of living has been brought about by humaniz- 
ing the policies of the Federal Government as they affect the 
personal, fin: , industrial, and agricultural well-being of the 
American people. R 

We hold this truth to be self-evident * * * that govern- 
ment in a modern civilization has certain inescapable obligations 
to its citizens, among which are: 

1. Protection of the family and the home. 


2. Establishment of a democracy of opportunity for all the 
le. 


2 Aid to those overtaken by disaster. 
THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION KEEPS FAITH 

The latest report of statistics on the rehabilitation of over 
2,000,000 home owners of America, and the rescue of dis- 
tressed among them still in progress by the Government, is 
an outstanding public achievement in its spread of the Amer- 
ican way of social development. The opening of the door 
to equal opportunity to all, and not the few, as provided 
in the Constitution of the United States, by the Roosevelt 
New Deal administration, permitted the rays of enlightened 
modern thought to penetrate to the forgotten men and 
women and children, by means of humane social welfare leg- 
islation to safeguard their rights under the law. Those 
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cial aid from the Government immediately. Business was 
aided by the Government when it was paralyzed by financial 
loss. Banks were placed in sound financial condition under 
the protective arm of the Government. All phases of our 
economic life in America were recognized in the constant 
motive of the Government to restore recovery. 

MISERY VERSUS HAPPINESS 

In human affairs we can see plainly that there are forces 
which make for peace, happiness, and contentment; and 
there are at the same time other forces, also, that make 
for misery and suffering. The latter type thrive on priva- 
tion and poverty. But in the former, progress, under the 
New Deal, is forging ahead by correcting the appalling social 
crime of widespread unemployment, and unfair substandard 
labor conditions existing among the workers of America. 
The apostles of gloom, who fail to see any redeeming trait 
in President Roosevelt’s constitutional right to prove to 
the Nation, that Government under the New Deal is 
the actual servant, and not a dictator or master of the 
people, need have no fear of a failure of this administration, 
in removing the chronic ulcer of unfair standards of labor 
from the body politic. 

CHEER LEADERS NEEDED 

Refreshing cheer leaders are sponsoring this new effort 
to eliminate unemployment and abolish poverty in the 
country everywhere. The problems of the mass of workers 
migrating to large urban centers require deep study and 
solution. The experimental stage in President Roosevelt’s 
recovery program has passed. Theories have advanced 
from the abstract to the concrete stage. The patient has 
been removed from the operating room, but still requires 
clinical treatment while convalescing. The Black-Connery 
Fair Standards of Labor Act is presented to the Congress 
as a necessary essential clinical treatment, which should 
appeal to those sincere in seeing the patient recover normal 
health completely. It is a well-known great political truth 
that “the welfare of all the people is the first duty and the 
highest aim of statesmen.” 

SPONSORS OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS BILL FACE ITS ENEMIES 

In all my public experience of over 20 years I have never 
received such an avalanche of mail and telegrams from 
selfish, prejudiced interests containing invidious attacks as 
received by me on the Black-Connery bill. Notwithstanding 
the concerted propaganda directed through subsidized chan- 
nels at first, and later, by wide publicity purchased at tre- 
mendous expense, to poison the minds of the public and the 
minds of Members of Congress, the true friends of the 
shackled workers of America are still battling for a fair and 
square deal for the underpaid exploited masses of our people. 
Though the critics of the wage and hour bill have sounded 
the death knell of this humane, statesmanlike legislation, 
it has only been “scotched” and, just like Banquo’s ghost, 
it will come back to plague them. 

CONSTITUTION NOT A STRAIT JACKET BUT— 

Meant to serve all the people in all sections of our great 
Nation. There are critics who challenge the constitutional- 
ity of the Black-Connery bill. They allege it violates States’ 
rights. The most of the critics using this specious conten- 
tion fail to apply the truth in the attempt to reach a logical 
conclusion. My humble layman’s opinion is that the bill is 
legal and constitutional and based on the existing public 
record of past precedent, which I used as a premise to work 
from in the reasoning process leading to my own humble 
conclusions. 

THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

In the year 1824 the Supreme Court of the United States 
defined the meaning of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the celebrated case of Gibbons 
against Ogden in the steamboat-monopoly litigation. The 
case had its origin, according to Franklyn Waltman, in Rob- 
ert Fulton’s development of the steamboat. In anticipation 
of the perfection of that invention, the State of New York 
created and granted monopolies for use of steam in its rivers. 
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overtaken by disaster received practical attention and finan- | Such a monopolistic grant was given to Robert Fulton and 


Chancelor Robert Livingston. In order to navigate the Hud- 
son River or any other New York waterways in vessels pro- 
pelled by steam, it was necessary to obtain a license, on 
payment of a fee, from the holders of the monopoly. Daniel 
Webster, William Wirt, and David B. Ogden represented 
Gibbons and Thomas Addis Emmet and Thomas Oakley 
represented Ogden and the monopoly. It seemed Gibbons 
operated boats from New Jersey and attempted to carry 
passengers to and from New York. Ogden, who held a 
license from Fulton and Livingston, sued to enjoin Gibbons. 
The New York courts granted the injunction and Gibbons 
sought refuge in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
contending that Congress had jurisdiction over commerce 
among States and that the New York monopoly was an ob- 
stacle and burden on interstate commerce. 


JOHN MARSHALL RENDERS LIBERAL INTERPRETATION 
In the decision rendered and read by Judge Marshall, the 
Court undertook for the first time to define the meaning of 
the term “commerce” as used in the Constitution. Thus 
Judge Marshall asserted that “commerce undoubtedly is 
traffic, but it is something more; it is intercourse.” 
COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE NATIONS 


Judge Marshall continued: 


It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these words 
comprehend every species of commercial intercourse between the 
United States and foreign nations. No sort of trade can be 
carried on between this country and any other to which this 
power does not extend. It has been truly said that commerce, as 
the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every part of 
which is indicated by the term. If this be the admitted mean- 
ing of the word in its application to foreign nations it must carry 
the same meaning throughout the sentence, and remains a unit, 
unless there be some plain intelligible cause which alters it. 
The subject to which the power is next applied is to commerce, 
“among the several States.” The word “among” means inter- 
mingled with. A thing which is among others is intermingled 
with them. Commerce among the States cannot stop at the ex- 
ternal boundary line of each State, but may be introduced into 
the interior. It is not intended to say that these words compre- 
hend that commerce, which is completely internal, which is car- 
ried on between man and man in a State, or between different 
parts of the same State, and which does not extend to or affect 
other States. Such a power would be inconvenient and is cer- 
tainly unnecessary. Comprehensive as the word “among” is, it 
may very properly be restricted to that commerce which concerns 
more States than one. The phrase is not one which would prob- 
ably have been selected to indicate the completely interior traffic 
of a State, because it is not an apt phrase for that purpose; and 
the enumeration of the particular classes of commerce to which 
the power was extended would not. have been made had the 
intention been to extend the power to every description. 

The enumeration presupposes something not enumerated, and 
that something, if we regard the language or the subject of the 
sentence, must be the exclusively internal commerce of a State. 
The genius and character of the whole Government seem to be, 
that its action is to be applied to all external concerns of the 
Nation, and to those internal concerns which affect States gen- 
erally; but not to those which are completely within a particular 
State, which do not affect other States, and with which it is not 
necessary to interfere, for the purpose of executing some of the 
general powers of the Government. The completely internal com- 
merce of the State, then, may be considered as reserved for the 
State itself. What is this power? 

JUDGE MARSHALL DEFINES POWER 

It is the power to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by 
which commerce is to be governed. This power, like all others 
vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations, other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution. These are expressed in plain 
terms, and do not affect the questions which arise in this case, 
or which have been discussed at the bar. If, as has always been 
understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to speci- 
fied objects, is plenary as to those objects, the power over com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, is 
vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a single gov- 
ernment, having in its constitution the same restrictions on the 
exercise of power as are found in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The wisdom and the discretion of Congress, their identity with 
the people, and the influence which their constituents possess at 
elections are, in this as in many other instances, as that, for 
example, of declaring war, the sole restraints on which they have 
relied, to secure them from its abuse. They are the restraints on 
which sha people must often rely solely, in all representative gov- 
ernmen' 


Judge Marshall also held that: 
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Under the clause of the Constitution providing for national 
supremacy any State law which conflicts with an otherwise con- 
stitutional act of Congress must yield to it. 


The foregoing decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the earlier days evidently was the guiding star 
which finally led to the recent decision of the Court with 
respect to labor relations of employer, employee, and intra- 
state and interstate commerce. These important decisions 
rendered by the highest legal tribunal in the Nation, com- 
mand the profound respect of our American people for the 
institutions of our American system of democratic Govern- 
ment. So that in my humble opinion the constitutionality 
of the Black-Connery bill to provide a decent minimum 
wage and establish a reasonable number of working hours 
per week is clearly proven. In order to strength this belief 
it might be interesting to the critics to read the decision of 
the Court declaring the Wagner Labor Relations Act con- 
stitutional. 

SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS WAGNER LABOR RELATIONS ACT CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY, MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1937 

Specifically, the act requires collective bargaining between 
workers and their employers. Respondents in the five cases 
decided—the Associated Press, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, the Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach 
Co., the Fruehauf Trailer Co., and the Friedman-Harry 
Marks Co.—argued through their attorneys that: 

Since they were not engaged in interstate commerce the Wagner 
Act did not apply to their employee-employer relations, 

But Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on behalf of the majority of five, made 
the history-making declaration, reminiscent of the days of 
John Marshall, that though production is a local matter, 
various aspects may have such an effect on interstate com- 
merce as to be subject to Federal control. The Chief Justice 
said: 

Although activities may be intrastate in character when sep- 
arately considered, if they have such a close and substantial rela- 
tion to interstate commerce that their control is essential or 


appropriate to protect that commerce from burdens and obstruc- 
tions, Congress cannot be denied the power to exercise that con- 
trol. 


WAGNER SUPREME COURT DECISION LABOR VICTORY 


Public sentiment indicated delight at this great victory for 
labor. It was the view of many that it was the most na- 
tionalistic interpretation given the commerce clause of the 
Constitution of the United States in 100 years. This de- 
cision will forever occupy a prominent place in American 
history. Frank Waltman, the noted writer and commen- 
tator, said: 


Behind the Supreme Court decisions of last Monday upholding 
the constitutionality of the Wagner Labor Relations Act lie 150 


versy 
wer over commerce 


of 
the steamboat mo- 
nopoly case. Albert J. Beveridge, biographer of the great Marshall, 
of that decision said: 

“It has done more to knit the American people into an indi- 
visible Nation than any one force in our history, excepting only 
war.” Charles Warren, the noted historian of the Supreme Court, 
has declared that “Marshall's opinion was the emancipation proc- 
lamation of American commerce.” The fact that the Supreme 
Court in this decision upheld the authority of Congress and the 


historic opinion of Gibbons v. Ogden in 


National Labor Relations Board to manufacturers who 
draw a substantial part of their materials from across State lines 
and sell in other States a substantial part of their production to 
submit to collective bargaining is important. Indeed, paragraphing 
Warren’s words, “this opinion might be called the emancipation 
proclamation of American labor.” The interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution has provoked more argument and discussion 
than almost any other sentence in that famous document. John 
Marshall, great believer in a strong Federal Government, gave the 
clause a broad, nationalistic interpretation in the 1824 case of 
Gibbons v. Ogden, involving a steamboat monopoly on the Hud- 
son River. Justices after Marshall gradually narrowed the inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause, giving less power to the Federal 
Government and more to the States. Chief Justice Hughes led 
the Court back to the original Marshall reasoning when he de- 


clared that the labor relations of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration affected interstate commerce and thus were subject to 
regulation by the National Government, 
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EMANCIPATION OF AMERICAN LABOR ARRIVES 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declaring the Wagner National Labor Relations Act consti- 
tutional is conceded to be the milestone in social security 
for labor. As a matter of fact, it is labor’s Magna Carta, 
from which the next step of economic progress for the 
downtrodden workers of America, is the emancipation of 
labor through the achievement of economic liberty as well 
as political liberty, and that objective will come through 
the Black-Connery fair standards for labor bill. 

A NEW BILL OF RIGHTS WILL BE WRITTEN 

When a minimum wage and maximum hour, as well as 
collective bargaining, are assured to the workers, and all 
substandard-labor conditions in the production of goods in 
occupations for interstate commerce, and child labor under 
16 years of age employed in the production of goods shipped 
in interstate commerce are prohibited and penalized, then 
we will have written a new bill of rights for labor in this 
country. The Black-Connery fair standards for labor bill 
will do just that if it is adopted. The bill is not perfect, 
but it is a sound step in the right direction to help the 
needy; and when we realize the last half a century set the 
course for many years ahead because of the inventive 
genius indicated in technological changes in our American 
economic structure. We have seen the age of machinery 
enter our life; we have seen manpower yield to horsepower, 
and the horsepower to steam and electricity. The tele- 
graph and the telephone revolutionized industry and busi- 
ness, and then the radio brought the whole world to the 
round table, while airways linked the nations of the world. 

INDUSTRIAL AGE STEPS IN AND— 

Our daily lives have been vastly influenced by the entrance 
of the industrial age. The concentration of men and women 
in industry, of money and machinery, was dictated by the 
invention of the dynamo and the assembly line in the 
dense congestion of manufacturing plants and industrial 
cities. That age-old’ self-reliance of the individual was 
forced to give way to these technological changes too numer- 
ous to mention. When you visualize the networks of steel 
and concrete highways, which carry the products of remote 
farms, forests, and mines to the market places of the world, 
you can realize the vast displacement of labor that took 
place, without planning for reallocating of labor, in the eco- 
nomic structure to balance it and secure social equilibrium. 
If private industry failed to recognize their fallacy of in- 
creasing profits, through lessening costs of production by 
the use of machinery, causing a reduction of the number of 
workers, thereby adding to the number of unemployed and a 
decrease in the purchasing power of the consumer, then 
industry must be shown the error of its ways. The Black- 
Connery bill will be one vehicle to lift low-wage workers to 
a decent living floor level to a minimum wage and maximum 
workweek for them. It is a meritorious constructive piece 
of proposed legislation and deserves the support of all 
unbiased minds. 

THE STARK FACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT REMAINS 

In 4 years the Congress has accomplished much in the 
form of constructive legislation enacted on the recommen- 
dation of the President. But the world was not built in a 
day. We still have many serious problems to face and solve. 
For instance, there are some 8,000,000 unemployed who 
should and must be rescued from poverty, with its corollaries 
of misery, hunger, and sickness. Therefore in pursuance to 
the provisions of the Democratic platform— 

We believe that unemployment is a national problem and that 
it is an inescapable obligation of our Government to meet it ina 
national way. 

THE PARADOX OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 

We read of workers in cross sections of the country re- 
ceiving five or six dollars a week and of being compelled to 
work 50 to 60 and 80 hours a week to earn that much. Here 
is some food for thought, for the “feudal barons” of industry 
and big business who are flooding the mails of the Congress- 
men, in opposition to the Black-Connery fair standards of 
labor bill. And who are they? The same old “kings” of 
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high finance in the boom days of 1929—“By their fruits ye 
shall know them”—that simon-pure strata of constitutional 
lawyers and captains of industry who in the days gone by 
sold and betrayed the economic birthright of hundreds of 
thousands of bond, stock, and security holders on the altar 
of selfish greed. Those so-called guardians of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States now are the same fraternity who 
forgot all about their legal code of ethics in the past when 
they sacrificed for a price the human rights of the public 
at large with impunity. Have you forgotten them? No, 
indeed, we have not. How could we forget them, while mil- 
lions of American citizens, who were victims of a powerful 
special privileged group, are hungry and without clothes or 
shelter, 
HARD-BOILED BIG OR LITTLE BUSINESS ON THE WAY OUT 

Callous disregard for the human rights of the mass of 
undernourished, nerve-shattered workers of America by 
hard-boiled selfish employers is on the way out. To pre- 
serve our democratic institutions, economic and social 
security for every American citizen is an essential factor. 
The pathetic belief of opponents to the Black-Connery bill 
is that if it is enacted into law small-business men will be 
driven out of business. As a matter of fact the contrary 
is the truth. How can we have economic stability unless 
and until our industrial organization, as a whole, is in 
fair balance? This bill will be a right step in that direc- 
tion. An awakened public conscience demands the passage 
of this Black-Connery fair standards of labor bill because 
it provides for a decent living wage and a shorter work- 
week for the workers of America. They, the people, are in 
favor of this humane legislation, because it will balance the 
unwarranted complicated relations of our American society 
and our system of democracy on sound basic principles of 
modern enlightened reasoning. This is a war for equal 
rights through wise, humane social legislation. 

PAST PERFORMANCE OF NEW DEAL A FACTOR 

A person’s vision must be purged from prejudices before 
he can fully grasp the truth. And the truth is that the 
public record of past performance of public service indi- 
cates that the United States of America is faced toward 
sunshine and happiness under President Roosevelt’s new 
and square deal through his policies of humane social 
programs for economic recovery. This measure of ac- 
complishment is the springboard from which the New Deal 
Black-Connery minimum-wage and maximum-hour bill 
soars to a still greater degree of success and economic vic- 
tory in this war of necessity of salvaging human misery 
from the slough of despondency and despair. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL AN AMERICAN TRADITION 

The time has arrived for the enemies of the true facts 
to join friendly hands with the deciples of the constitutional 
right of every person to equal opportunities, in keeping with 
American traditions, and to strive for a frank and intelli- 
gent recognition of this wonderful opportunity to rehabili- 
tate the mass of distressed workers of America. Let us join 
together to drive this existing tragic condition or blight out 
of our American life. The paralysis which handcuffs misery 
and poverty to 8,000,000 heads of families and registers such 
a colossal financial loss in purchasing power because they 
cannot find a job, needs strong poweful social treatment to 
remove that economic strait jacket. It is my humble 
judgment that the Black-Connery bill, if enacted into law, 
will help materially in reaching that human objective. 
“Good government exists when those who are near are 
made happy, and those far off are attracted. Go before the 
people and be laborious in their affairs.” 

DECENT WAGE AND HOURS THE REMEDY 

The essence of any remedy to relieve poverty and distress 
is a good job at a decent living wage and reasonable maxi- 
mum hours of labor. President Roosevelt started us off on 
a straight course ahead in leading the Nation to economic 
victories. He did not turn corners to look for prosperity 
and he won't do it now. It is strange that every time 
human efforts are attempted to jack up the social floor 
level of the submerged masses of labor suffering from sub- 
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standard labor conditions we hear an uproar from the eco- 
nomic royalists and their allies among the selfish business 
groups in industry in opposition. You can easily recognize 
them: The same crowd of big business that bartered and 
traded the economic birthright of the States; the right to 
regulate and control unfair competition in intrastate and 
interstate commerce. 

The American ideal of social justice for all, instead of 
for any privileged group or class in this Nation, can only be 
realized by the application of plain homely common sense 
and sound rational reasoning. 

TIME MARCHES ON 

Just as certain as time marches on, the rhythmic 
swing of the pendulum of progressive development of the 
economic conditions affecting the underprivileged in this 
country must be and will be advanced. It is said there are 
seven or eight million unemployed that have not been able 
to find work. If we multiply these figures by five we have 
thirty-five or forty million members of their families directly 
affected. This unemployment ghost is a cancerous growth 
in the American body politic, which requires a major opera- 
tion to remove it, if the patient is to recover normal health. 
President Roosevelt said: “Mistakes and constant repetitions 
of examples of flagrant stupidity in this crisis can only lead 
to keeping the door of dark uncertainty wide open.” Amer- 
ica’s face is now definitely turned toward recovery; but 
we still have this vast army of unemployed, and in dire 
distress; and it is an appalling factor obstructing complete 
economic balance. Our President has stimulated the dor- 
mant impulse of the people in the direction of light and 
truth. He recommends the Black-Connery bill as the ve- 
hicle to lift the forgotten men submerged in the lowest 
strata of our American civilization to at least a higher level 
in keeping with common decency. “That government is 
best which does most to promote the welfare of the most 
people.” That is the answer to those lacking in social 
vision. Starvation wages, long hours, and sweatshop con- 
ditions must go. 


Black-Connery Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a truly great message to the 
Congress on May 24, 1937, made a stirring plea for action 
to raise the living standards of the one-third of our popu- 
lation which is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. That 
you, my fellow legislators, may be reminded of the historic 
words of our President, I am going to quote a few para- 
graphs from that document. 

At the outset the President declared: 


Today, you and I are pledged to take further steps to reduce 
the lag in the purchasing power of industrial workers and to 
strengthen and stabilize the markets for the farmers’ products. 
The two go hand in hand. Each depends for its effectiveness upon 
the other. Both working simultaneously will open new outlets 
for productive capital. Our Nation so richly endowed with nat- 
ural resources and with a capable and industrious population 
should be able to devise ways and means of to all our 
able-bodied working men and women a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work. A self-supporting and self-respecting democracy can 
plead no justification for the existence of child labor, no eco- 
nomic reason for chiseling workers’ wages or stretching workers’ 
hours. 


President Roosevelt outlined his proposal as follows: 


And so to protect the fundamental interests of free labor and 
a free people we propose that only goods which have been pro- 
duced under conditions which meet the minimum standards of 
free labor shall be admitted to interstate commerce. Goods pro- 
duced under conditions which do not meet rudimentary 8 
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of decency should be regarded as contraband and ought not to be 
allowed to pollute the channels of interstate trade. 

Here you have in a few words the very heart of the bill 
which was introduced in the Senate by an outstanding lib- 
eral, Huco Brack, and in the House of Representatives by 
that fighting champion of the underdog, the late William P. 
Connery. The Black-Connery bill is a credit to its authors. 
And I say this, despite some objections which I have to the 
bill in its present form, and despite my conviction that the 
bill is only a beginning. As a progressive, I am glad that the 
Congress is moving along the road indicated by this bill. 
Whenever and wherever the President and the majority—or 
any part of the majority—of this House take a liberal step 
forward, then and there you will find me fighting by your 
side. But do not take two steps backward for every one step 
forward. Let us continue to make progress, let us not get 
tired and lie down or retreat. Let us go forward. 

I repeat, the Black-Connery bill, or, as it is also known, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, is a tribute to the sincerity 
and courage of its sponsors. I am for the bill, and for one 
main reason. This bill establishes a new principle of 
progress, a fundamental principle, a far-reaching principle 
for the United States. It declares that the Congress can 
and will regulate matters which properly belong to it, where 
the States cannot and will not act. It declares that Con- 
gress can and will abolish child labor throughout the United 
States, and will not wait for backward States. It declares 
that Congress can and will fix minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours for men and women, where States cannot or 
will not do so. In a word, the powerful arm of the Federal 
Government is now stretched out to protect those who are 
being unmercifully exploited and who cannot fight back. 
The Federal Legislature is now being brought into action 
to assist State legislatures which are honestly trying to 
curb the evils of child labor and sweated labor, by com- 
pelling employers in every State to comply with decent 
standards. The Federal Legislature is at long last being 
brought into the picture to say: These, the worst exploited 
men and women workers, shall not be driven down below 
this scale of wages, and they shall not be worked beyond 
this maximum number of hours. The Congress, the elected 
representatives of the people, is truly legislating in the 
interests of the people when it adopts legislation such as 
the Black-Connery bill, which is aimed to lift the hand of 
oppression from children and the poorest paid and most 
harshly driven workers in the land. How can anyone oppose 
a bill of this character? 

What specifically does the Black-Connery bill provide? 

First. The act applies only to industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce and directly affect- 
ing interstate commerce. It does not affect the purely local 
intrastate business. Is there any question today that Con- 
gress has the power to abolish child labor and to fix mini- 
mum wages or maximum hours as contemplated by the 
machinery of the Black-Connery bill? A majority of the 
Supreme Court will not declare this bill unconstitutional. 
Of that I am convinced. If, by any chance, however, a 
majority of the Supreme Court should take it upon itself to 
outlaw this act, that majority will not long remain un- 
changed. Let no one imagine that a majority of the Su- 
preme Court can stop the inevitable trend of forward-looking 
legislation very long. 

Second. The object of the act is to attain as rapidly as 
possible a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour and a maxi- 
mum workweek of 40 hours. The labor standards board 
set up by the act is prohibited from establishing minimum 
wages above 40 cents an hour or maximum hours below 40 a 
week. Due provisions are made to protect the earnings and 
jobs of the workers and the needs of business. Now, suppose 
a worker gets his wages raised to the highest minimum rate 
allowed by the act, or 40 cents an hour, and is employed the 
maximum hours of 40 per week. Then he will make $16 a 
week for those 40 hours. If he works a total of 45 weeks, he 
will make 45 times 16, or $720a year. He gets—let me repeat— 
$720 as an annual wage. And the opponents of the bill are 
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making a tremendous agitation against giving workers in 
these United States as little as $720 a year. 

Why, a Works Progress Administration study has just de- 
clared that $903 a year is necessary for an emergency 
standard of living during a depression, and $1,261 for any - 
kind of a maintenance standard of living. And those figures 
are for 1935 prices, when the cost of living was below what 
it is today. Now, we are in the midst of an economic re- 
vival, and we are told that no minimum, no bottom even as 
low as $720 a year—over $200 below an emergency exist- 
ence level—should be fixed by Congress. Let us be frank. 
Those who are opposed to this bill want wages to continue 
to be below 40 cents an hour. And, my friends, they are 
today way below 40 cents per hour in altogether too many 
instances, 

Let me cite some of the facts which were brought out in 
the hearings on this bill. I cannot, of course, give you in 
the brief time allotted me, even a fraction of the data or 
statistics presented at our hearings, all of which I par- 
ticipated in, and which took several weeks. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor made a series of studies of wages in several States 
covering 1936. And here are some of the findings. In the 
State of Arkansas 12 percent of the women engaged in 
manufacturing earned less than $5 a week, and 55 percent 
earned less than $10 a week. That was for women. The 
median wage for all men reported upon in manufacturing 
was $14.80 per week, and 17 percent of the men employed 
in manufacturing earned less than $10 per week. 

Let me go on. The same Government bureau reports 
that in Texas in 1936, in the cotton-textile industry, 45 per- 
cent of the women earned less than 25 cents per hour. In 
the manufacture of children’s clothing, 58 percent earned 
less than 25 cents per hour. I do not select these examples 
from the States of Arkansas and Texas because they are 
extraordinary. What I have said of these two States I can 
say of individual plants or certain employers in every State 
of the Union. 

Take sawmills, for an example. In the testimony it was 
brought out that between May 1935 and 1936, 37 southern 
establishments had decreased hourly earnings by more than 
12 percent. 

For the group as a whole, the average decrease was 23 percent 
in the average hourly rate paid to the workers. The average 
weekly earnings rose, however, even in those plants that cut their 
wages, because of the fact that the actual hours worked were 
increased so markedly. We find that in the mills that cut their 
wages by more than 1214 percent there was an increase in weekly 
earnings of from $11.89 to $12.21, which means in effect that al- 
though the employees worked 10 hours more per week in May 1936 
than they did a year earlier, the extra money that they got for that 
work at the end of the week was equal to about an hour's pay at 
the rates of the previous year. 

Within this group of 37 plants that cut average hourly earnings 
by more than 124% percent, there were eight mills that cut the 
earnings of their workers by more than 32 percent. The weekly 
hours were increased from 37 to 47 during the year, and despite 
the fact that 10 hours of work were added each week, the workers 
received less for that week’s work which was 10 hours longer in 
1936 than they did in 1935. The ve averages of the weekly 
nay laced were $11.06 in 1935 for 37 hours and $8.90 in 1936 for 47 

ours. 

And the pity of it is, my friends, that it is those businesses 
which cut wages and increase the hours of toil; it is those 
chiselers and exploiters who get a greater volume of the 
business in their industries than the fair employers who try 
to maintain decent wages and hours, as was abundantly 
proven by the testimony taken at the hearings on this bill. 

Thomas L. Stokes, a reliable reporter, made a survey of 
certain industries paying low wages in the South. His 
articles were published in the Scripps-Howard papers. The 
following quotation is characteristic of his findings: 

As my survey of southern garment plants has shown, virtually 
none pays the old N. R. A. minimum of $12, and most pay sub- 
stantially below that. Some pay as low as $4, $5, and $6 a week. 
Few pay as high as $9 and $10 a week. 

In Kingston, N. C., recently, a shirt manufacturer was con- 
victed of violating the law of that State against working 
women more than 55 hours a week and working girls under 
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17-year-old girl had worked 69 hours a week for 8 cents an 
hour; a 15-year-old girl had made $4.93 for 2 weeks of piece- 
work; and a 45-year-old woman had been receiving the 
- handsome wage rate of 8 cents an hour. 

I have not the time to continue to present proof of the 
low wage rates existing today. The opponents of this bill 
are only too well aware of them. That is one of the main 
reasons why they are fighting this bill, which would raise 
those abominably low wages. But there is one thing more 
which must be said about the low wage rates, and that is in 
connection with Government expenditures for relief. 

The Philadelphia County Relief Board published only 2 
months ago a monograph on Grants-in-Aid of Wages, which 
is a study of the problem of supplementary relief. Do you 
realize what that means, my friends? Persons on relief were 
working but they were not earning enough, and so they had 
to receive aid from relief. The opening paragraph of this 
study is worth quoting for its significance to the problem 
of relief: 

From its inception unemployment relief has been confronted 
with an anomaly. Although the public generally has believed 


that relief has been extended to the unemployed only, the fact is 


that employed persons in substantial numbers early became eligible 


applicables for this hitherto unavailable form of aid. 

When we look at the tables contained in this study we dis- 
cover how serious the problem of supplementary relief really 
is. In 14 counties of the State of Pennsylvania, of total relief 
cases on their registers, the proportion of supplementary re- 
lief cases varied from 14 percent to 32 percent. In Phila- 
delphia 29 percent of all cases were receiving supplementary 
relief. Must the public subsidize the employer who pays low 
wages and forces his workers to apply for additional support 
from relief? It is high time that the Black-Connery bill 
was adopted so that workers could earn wages above relief 
standards. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that there are some people who are 
weary with relief. But they are not nearly as weary as are the 
people on relief. The Black-Connery bill is one of the most 
constructive methods of meeting the problem of relief. In the 
first place, it helps to raise wages for those who are receiving 
hourly rates below 40 cents. It adds income and purchasing 
power to those who are already at work. They will be able 
to buy more. Hence more must be produced, and more 
people will have to be put to work, That reduces the num- 
ber unemployed and on relief. 

Again, the Black-Connery bill aims to limit hours to 40 a 
week. The effect of that will be that employers will have to 
hire more people. True, employers will try to get more out- 
put from those who are retained in the shorter hours worked, 
but they will still be compelled to put on more workers, as the 
experience of the N. R. A. showed. When the N. R. A. codes 
went into effect fixing maximum hours per week, nearly 
2,000,000 people were put back to work. In the same way, 
there is no question that under the Black-Connery bill the 
reduction of hours to 40 per week will force employers to hire 
more people and reduce the relief rolls. 

Third. The Black-Connery bill will be of assistance in the 
organization of the unorganized and the promotion of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. In the first place, the act ap- 
plies only to those who are unorganized in the main. The 
bill is applicable only where collective agreements do not 
cover a substantial portion of the employees, or where exist- 
ing facilities for collective bargaining are inadequate or in- 
effective to accomplish the purposes of the act. In other 
words, the unions are not superseded by a Government 
agency. Labor organizations are given a free hand to or- 
ganize all the workers, those getting below and those re- 
ceiving above the minimum wages that may be fixed. But 
where the unions do not or cannot operate then and only 
then can minimum wages up to 40 cents an hour and maxi- 
mum hours be established. 

In the second place, as a result of the fixing of minimum 
Wages and maximum hours under the act, workers will be 
stimulated to organize into unions. Those who are receiving 
above the minimum fixed can only increase their wages by 
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their own efforts; that is, through unfons of their own 
choice. Once the wages of those at the bottom are raised, 
the workers receiving above the minimum will want to ben- 
efit and maintain the differential between themselves and 
those in lower grades of work. ‘They will be forced to or- 
ganize, if they are not already members of organized labor, 
in order to win their demands. 

It is a well-known fact that those receiving the lowest 
wages are not the best prospects for unionization. Improve 
their living standards, raise their morale and stamina, re- 
duce their hours of toil, and then these submerged workers 
will feel a new sense of strength and power. Unionism does 
not grow out of desperation and helplessness. It is rather 
the weapon of the better paid and highly skilled workers 
and is resorted to much more slowly by the poorer paid and 
the more unskilled workers. Under the Black-Connery bill 
the Government will materially assist labor organizations to 
reach down to the most exploited workers by developing 
in them the power of resistance and inspiring in them the 
desire for further improvements. This they can accomplish 
only through trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

Finally, the bill will be of considerable help in bringing 
the chiseling employer into line and standardize the condi- 
tions of labor throughout the occupation or industry. In 
this way the advantage of the nonunion employer will be 
eliminated. One of the greatest handicaps of unions in 
low-wage occupations and industries is to maintain decent 
standards in the face of the competition of the unscrup- 
ulous and unfair employer. Once he is compelled to pay 
the same wages as all other employers in the occupation or 
industry, then the union is in a position not only to maintain 
its relation with union employers but to expand and cover 
the entire field. Furthermore, the workers whose wages 
have been raised are in a position to pay dues and build up 
a treasury with which to fight for improved conditions, 

Fourth. The administration of the act is placed in the 
hands of a labor standards board of five persons appointed 
in accordance with the requirements of geographical, indus- 
trial, and labor differences. This board will appoint State 
directors and thus decentralize the administration of the 
law. Hearings must be held in each case before any mini- 
mum wage or maximum hours are fixed. These hearings 
are to be conducted locally. Advisory committees repre- 
senting labor, industry, and the public are appointed by the 
board in every instance. Such advisory committees, after 
investigation, hearing, and conference with the principal 
interested parties, must submit a report within such rea- 
sonable period as determined by the board. After receipt 
of such report the board fixes minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. The act will not supersede any State mini- 
mum-wage law or maximum-hour law if the conditions 
provided by the State laws are better than the orders of 
the labor standards board. 

Fifth. The bill provides for the abolition of child labor in 
the production of goods for interstate commerce. The labor 
of children is defined to include all those under the age of 
16 and also those between 16 and 18 in hazardous occupa- 
tions. The chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor will provide by special order for the em- 
ployment of children under the age of 16 in any occupation 
in which employment is confined to periods which will not 
interfere with their schooling and under conditions which 
will not interfere with their health and well-being. 

Sixth. Not all workers engaged in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce are included under the act. Those 
who are employed in a bona-fide executive, administrative, 
professional, or local-retailing capacity, or as outside sales- 
men are excluded. Seamen and railroad transportation 
and motor-vehicle employees are also excluded. Those in 
agriculture are excepted. Persons employed in the taking 
of fish, sea foods, or sponges are also excluded. 

In conclusion, regardless of what happens to the present 
bill at this session, I am convinced that a minimum-wage 
and maximum-hour law will be enacted by Congress in the 
very near future. The abominable conditions which the 
hearings on this bill revealed must bring action soon. I am 
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certain that the American people expect Congress to act and 
act without delay. Above all, my fellow Congressmen, the 
forgotten workers of this rich land are appealing to us for 
a small measure of justice, ane We cannot 
and must not fail them. 


What Method Shall We Use Force or Reason? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, if the question 
should be asked, What is the best method of dealing with 
international disputes, whether by the arbitrament of the 
sword or the arbitration of the council chamber, there 
would be one reply. For generations, with accelerating speed 
in our day, we are looking for peaceful methods of settling 
disputes between nations in order that wars may become 
unnecessary and judicial process, or something correspond- 
ing to it, may be substituted in the solving of problems of 
war and peace. 

There is an analogous case in our internal affairs in the 
frequent conflict between labor and capital. Shall such dis- 
putes be settled by labor wars or by conciliation or arbitra- 
tion? The same answer holds in this case in our internal 
disputes as between nations in international disputes. The 
one and only answer is that a peaceful solution should be 
sought. 

The Labor Relations Board is our latest device for pre- 
venting strikes and labor wars and bringing about amicable 
settlements in industrial conflicts. However, we might as 
well not have such a Board as to fail to provide funds for it. 

It is a penny-wise, pound-foolish” idea to starve this new 
agency of industrial peace by limiting too severely its ap- 
propriation. It would almost seem that a proposal of a 
sum less than actually needed is not in the interest of 
economy, but more likely is supported by design on the part 
of those who would have the work of this new agency prove 
ineffective. For every dollar spent on this Labor Relations 
Board, in my judgment, $100 of possible and probable loss 
will be prevented by this effective agency. I approve of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from W: (Mr, 
Leavy]. 


Judicial Reform, Not Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1937 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, by its adoption today 
of the conference report on the bill H. R. 2260, the House 
of Representatives has written finis (at least for this ses- 
sion of Congress) to the demand of the President for au- 
thority to name six additional Justices to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Since February 5 when the 
Executive sent his startling message to Congress, discussion 
in both the House and Senate of his desire to remake the 
judicial branch of our Government has occupied a goodly 
share of their deliberations. One by one, the arguments 
enumerated by the President in justification for the enact- 
ment of his bill which accompanied the message, fell of 
their own weight and evaporated into thin air. There is 
no question but that the final disposition of this inoppor- 
tune and unfortunate proposal meets with the genuine 
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approval of a vast majority of both Houses of Congress. 
That our judicial system is not perfect, and never will be, 
is, of course, obvious to every thinking person. Where, how- 
ever, patent imperfections exist that may be remedied by 
legislative action, it is clearly the duty of the Congress to 
provide curative law. This we have done. 

By the enactment of H. R. 2518, aged Justices of the Su- 
preme Court may now retire from active service on the 
bench without the apprehension that the emoluments of 
their office may some day be discontinued or diminished. 

If H. R. 2260, concerning which the conference report 
was today adopted by the House, is approved, the United 
States will hereafter be permitted to intervene in suits or 
proceedings between private litigants where the constitu- 


tionality of acts of Congress affecting public interest is 


drawn in question and in case such act of Congress is, by 
the trial court, declared invalid as being repugnant to the 
Constitution, a direct appeal may be perfected to the Su- 
preme Court with the assurance that it will take precedence 
in that tribunal over all other matters not of a like char- 
acter. 

The enactment of H. R. 2271, which recently passed the 
House, will enable the district courts to purge themselves 
of any of their judges who, through bad behavior, have 
rendered themselves unfit to adorn the ermine and cumber- 
some trials by impeachment will thereafter be unnecessary. 

In the event that H. R. 8046—the Chandler bill—is favor- 
ably considered by the Senate and receives Executive ap- 
proval, we will have a new, concise, and comprehensive bank- 
ruptcy act based upon years of study and experience by the 
foremost authorities on that subject in our land. Its enact- 
ment will minimize the maladministration of bankrupt 
estates and eliminate the evil of exorbitant fees that have 
been awarded to receivers and attorneys under existing law. 

It is significant that these major reforms affecting the 
judiciary and judicial procedure originated in the House of 
Representatives many weeks prior to the President’s message 
of February 5, and that they were already on the road to leg- 
islative enactment on the day that the Nation was stunned 
by the pronouncement from the White House that the entire 
judicial branch of our Government must be made over by the 
wholesale appointment by him of new judges to replace those 
who had reached their seventieth birthday. 

It is also significant that the mandate of the President for 
the immediate enactment of his bill in no way arrested or 
delayed the careful and deliberate consideration of these con- 
structive measures. While the Senate proceeded to consider 
the essence of the President’s message, the House of Repre- 
sentatives went forward with its program of real judicial 
reform and passed legislation that, if finally enacted into 
law, should advance the efficacy of our judicial system. The 
courageous action of the Senate in rejecting in its entirety 
the President’s bill entitles that body to the commendation of 
liberty-loving people for generations yet to come. 

Today the House of Representatives has acted favorably 
on House Resolution 287, which directs the Committee on the 
Judiciary to investigate the rules of practice, costs, proredure, 
jurisdiction (both as to territory and subject matter), or- 
ganization, operation, and administration of justice in the 
courts of the United States inferior to the Supreme Court. 
A similar resolution has already passed the Senate. Such 
investigation should be productive of much good and is a 
sensible way to devise remedial legislation for the minimiz- 
ing of congestion and delay in the Federal courts. 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], 
who, as chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, piloted 
through the House to a successful conclusion these construc- 
tive measures, must be accorded much of the credit for the 
attainment at this session of Congress of judicial reform 
that is as sound as it is practical. 

To students of political science the unsuccessful attempt 
on the part of the Executive to obtain legislative approval of 
his desire to control a coordinate branch of the Government 
must have been extremely interesting, emanating, as it did, 
in the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary year of the 
adoption of the Constitution. That his effort was rejected 
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with such universal satisfaction is ample proof that the 
patriots who met in Philadelphia in 1778 to construct the 
groundwork of our Government intended to devise a struc- 
ture that would endure through the generations to come. 

Truly, they must have reflected seriously upon the words 
of the Savior, who spoke of the wise man that “built his 
house upon a rock: and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the wind blew, and beat upon that house; and it 
fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” 

Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress is rapidly drawing 
to a close. Within a few weeks, we will have returned to 
our respective States. Next month most of us will be called 
upon, probably many times, to discuss with our citizens, the 
history and development of the Constitution of the United 
States and the blessings we enjoy because of its guarantee 
to us of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Coming, 
as we will have, from the scene of the most bitter assault 
upon that document since the days of secession, we may well 
assure our audiences of our faith in the basic structure of 
our Republic by using the words of the late President Calvin 
Coolidge who was asked one day by a man who had written 
a book in which the character of Gen. George Washing- 
ton was assailed, what he, the President, thought of his 
literary efforts. President Coolidge motioned for the author 
to follow and leading him into one of the south rooms of 
the White House, he gazed out the window toward that 
lofty monument erected in honor of the Father of his Coun- 
try, and laconically observed, “It’s still standing.” 


The Black-Connery Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, 
in discussing the Black-Connery Fair Labor Standards Act I 
wish to comment specifically on a few of the labor problems 
with which this bill is attempting to deal. There are some 
aspects of these problems which are apt to be overlooked by 
those who have not had intimate contact with them and who 
have not observed first hand the deplorable evils which exist. 

There are many people in this country who have little 
understanding of the low economic standards under which a 
large number of their fellow citizens live. True, during the 
last 4 years there has been a tremendous awakening of the 
social consciousness of the people, but there are still many 
who think of matters relating to employment conditions and 
labor standards as scmething to be dealt with by the em- 
ployers and the workers, but which are not a matter of con- 
cern to them. During periods of industrial unrest, such as 
the recent strikes, however, the whole public is suddenly 
made conscious that labor problems are of major concern to 
the whole community. Under such circumstances there is 
little possibility for the development of sound thinking on 
labor problems, for it is only human nature that the people 
will follow their emotional reactions and what they conceive 
to be their own economic welfare in their thinking and 
actions. 

I regret that the bill under consideration is so long and 
technical. A simpler and more direct approach would appear 
desirable. I should prefer a bill that would be easier for both 
the employers and employees to understand, but the com- 
plexity of the subject and the legal issues involved have 
apparently made that impossible. The problems involved are 
so many and the labor practices to be corrected are so vicious 
that it seems a much wiser course to prepare a bill that will 
assist the workers in getting their rights, even if it is more 
complicated than we would wish. 

In many respects the bill, as amended and reported out by 
the Labor Committee, is more adequate than the original bill. 
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It now provides for control of industrial homework. The 
original bill did not provide any restrictions or means for 
restricting this labor problem which potentially is one of the 
most vicious of the unfair labor practices. Under proper 
restrictions industrial homework is both a social and economic 
asset, but without adequate supervision the unscrupulous 
employer finds in industrial homework a fertile field for 
exploiting women, children, and shut-ins. Such employers 
are likely to be of the fly-by-night kind. They do not estab- 
lish modern, sanitary, well-lighted factories. They do not 
have any supervision over the working conditions of the 
workers. As a result, women and children work long hours 
and often well into the night to earn the barest existence at 
the small piece-work rates paid for such work. There have 
been cases where the employer disappeared without paying 
even the small amount promised. The employer in the same 
line of business who maintains a factory, decent working con- 
ditions for his workers, pays taxes, and is otherwise an asset 
to the community is at a great competitive disadvantage in 
competing with those employers whose production is confined 
to industrial homework. 

This bill does not bar the employment of those persons, 
who because of physical conditions, are unable to leave their 
homes, but who find it necessary to work. It will, however, 
offer protection to them so that they will not have to endure 
the double burden of physical incapacity and exploitation. 

The section dealing with exemptions for the employment 
of apprentices has been materially strengthened. Here is a 
problem of national consequence which has had almost no 
attention. It is universally agreed among employers and 
labor leaders that the most successful method for produc- 
ing skilled workers is through actual work under the im- 
mediate supervision of a skilled worker. Nevertheless, there 
has been very little actual apprenticeship in this country 
during the last 20 years and the situation has been growing 
worse rather than better. This Congress has recognized 
that this is a national problem in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should exercise leadership. A bill known as the 
Fitzgerald bill has been enacted, making the work of the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, a permanent 
function of the Department of Labor. That act will enable 
the Labor Department to develop and recommend adequate 
standards to protect and develop apprentices. It is particu- 
larly desirable that apprenticeship standards by trades be 
as nearly uniform as possible so that the workers concerned 
will be capable of holding a job in any section of the coun- 
try. It was the view of the labor committee that the 
standards developed in the Labor Department, with the 
help and advice of those in the trades, should be the stand- 
ards to be used for the employment of apprentices under 
the Black-Connery bill. Certainly there could be no ad- 
vantage in having two sets of standards for the same trades 
and further, it is better public business to have such appren- 
ticeship standards and exemptions handled by an agency 
having expert knowledge and wide experience in this spe- 
cialized field. A further consideration, too, was the fact 
that not all trades, and not all employers in a particular 
trade, would be subject to the provisions of the Black-Con- 
nery bill, yet standards applicable to apprentices should be 
the same. 

The bill now before us will serve to stimulate proper ap- 
prenticeship while at the same time it will prevent the ex- 
ploitation of child labor. It is my opinion, and I believe that 
those who have had wide experience with the preparation 
of skilled workers will agree, that wage incentives are not 
enough to bring about the kind of apprenticeship system our 
country needs. It is a problem requiring specialized atten- 
tion and we, who make the laws, should offer the greatest pos- 
sible assistance and encouragement to the Department of 
Labor in carrying on this work. 

There have been witnesses before the committee and com- 
mentators in the press who have attempted to frighten or- 
ganized labor leaders into withdrawing support from the 
Black-Connery fair labor standards bill by suggesting that 
since the workers’ rights were to be taken care of by the 
Government, there would no longer be need for workers to 
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join labor unions. That argument does not stand up when 
one analyzes the language and purposes of this bill. The 
board which is to administer this law will be authorized to 
establish minimum wages and maximum hours. It cannot set 
a minimum wage higher than 40 cents an hour and it cannot 
set a work week shorter than 40 hours per week. Do these 
critics actually believe that American workers are going to 
be satisfied with that? Can they honestly believe that $16 
a week, which is the maximum earnings possible for those 
workers whose standards are set at the highest point within 
the board’s power, not counting possible overtime, is suffi- 
cient to rear a family under American living standards? 
The newspapers for which they write and the advertising 
departments of our big employers are constantly reminding 
the workers that they need more money. Americans are not 
going to be satisfied with subsistence wages, and we all know 
that. They want to own their own homes, a car, a radio, 
modern household equipment, have electricity, and educate 
their children. It seems to me there are plenty of reasons 
for workers to want to join unions for the purpose of making 
a better deal with their employers. 

The language of the bill itself points out that the variations 
in hours and wages in interstate industries are so wide that 
they create unfair competition for employers who wish to 
pay decent wages and maintain decent working conditions; 
and that the workers who receive the lowest wages and work 
the longest hours have been and are now unable to obtain a 
living wage or decent working hours by individual or collec- 
tive bargaining with their employers. 

To the extent declared in the language of the bill the 
workers’ interests will be cared for by the Government, but 
there is a further consideration affecting both parties to col- 
lective agreements which has not brought out by those wit- 
nesses and commentators, who see in the bill a means of 
lessening the authority and power of the unions. 

The right of workers to join a union for the purpose of 
improving their working conditions and wages has long been 
recognized by State and National laws, by decisions of State 
and Federal courts, and by the Supreme Court. All too 
often this right has been nullified by the ability of the em- 
ployer to close his plant and move to some other community 
where the workers had not organized. In other cases, and 
they are numerous, the workers and management have en- 
tered into collective agreements, only to have the benefits 
of the agreement nullified by other competing establishments 
paying substandard wages. To the extent that this bill does 
put a floor under hours and wages, it will act as a stabilizing 
influence and reinforce collective agreements. In addition, 
the bill provides that employers and employees are to be en- 
couraged to establish higher wages and shorter hours through 
collective agreements, 

It is a well-known fact that whenever a minimum wage 
has been established there is a marked tendency on the part 
of some employers to read the word “maximum” into the 
word “minimum.” One would get the impression from 
looking at their pay rolls that the law read: “Employers 
shall not pay more than —— cents an hour.” In order to 
discourage this practice, the bill provides that the minimum 
wage established by the Board in any State for private in- 
dustry shall be the minimum wage of the Works Progress 
Administration. It is not the intention of the framers of 
this bill to encourage workers to stay on the rolls of the 
W. P. A. For the sake of economy and for the welfare of 
the workers themselves, it would be far better to get the 
W. P. A. workers into private industry, but since that can- 
not be done until industry is in position to absorb them, it 
seems a much wiser course for the Government to pay 
Wages equal to the minimum established for private indus- 
try, and, to that extent, encourage employers to offer wages 
in excess of the established minima. 

I know that many Members of the House have been be- 
sieged with communications and complaints alleging that 
the enactment of this bill will put the industries in their 
home districts at a severe competitive disadvantage. No 
doubt many of these complaints are sincere, since it is 
probable that many of the complainants have had no op- 
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portunity to study the contents of the bill, their source of 
information being newspapers and radio commentators. 
The bill, as reported by the Labor Committee, has, I am sure, 
established ample standards to be used by the Board in 
determining minimum wages which will protect the com- 
petitive welfare of any legitimate business enterprise. As a 
matter of fact, most of the employers who have been fearful 
of the effects of this measure will find that in the long run 
it is a decided advantage for them. 

Much of the opposition coming in is either directly from, 
or indirectly originated by that unscrupulous crowd at which 
the bill is aimed. These people have no desire to contribute 
anything to the welfare of the country or the communities 
in which they operate. Their only thought is to get rich 
quickly, regardless of the effects of their activities on their 
employees, competitors, and the community in which they 
operate. It is not surprising that they make a lot of noise. 
This group is clever at raising false alarms. They shed great 
crocodile tears at the unemployment which will occur if they 
are forced by law to pay a living wage. They talk of the 
inefficiency of the workers in their particular section and the 
terrific expense to which they have been put in bringing the 
workers up to where they can earn $5 or $6 a week. They 
talk of the employment they have provided in the commu- 
nity, as though they were operating a charitable organiza- 
tion rather than a business. For the most part, the source 
of a large part of these complaints will be found in the 
migrating employers. The industrial carpetbaggers who re- 
move their plants to some other section as soon as the em- 
ployees organize in an effort to bargain for themselves. 
These migrating employers know about the extent of expe- 
rience of the workmen to be found in the community to 
which they move; they know about the freight rates, and 
they probably know that they will not stay in the new loca- 
tion long. It is not surprising that such employers object 
strenuously to the fair labor standards bill. Who would 
expect them to endorse it? It would be just as reasonable 
to expect a gang of kidnapers to endorse the Lindbergh law. 

In making these observations about the migrating type of 
employer, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not crit- 
icizing any community for wanting to build up its employ- 
ment opportunities, but to attempt to do this by encourag- 
ing the location of the habitual migrating employer will, I 
maintain, lead to community distress rather than to pros- 
perity. 

Is it not time that those who are interested in developing 
communities begin looking into the records of the employers 
they plan to invite to settle amongst them? Is it not time 
they established some standards looking toward the safe- 
guarding of the people in their own communities and which 
will serve, in a measure, to safeguard the welfare of the 
workers in other communities? Iam convinced, and I think 
the other members of the Labor Committee are convinced, 
that the enactment of the Black-Connery bill will not hinder 
the establishment of any legitimate business enterprise in 
any community. I am further convinced that when such a 
legitimate enterprise is established it will be a far greater 
asset to the community, for there will be established by law 
a minimum standard covering employment conditions below 
which competing employers cannot go. 

In our on this question of minimum wages and 
maximum hours we should bear in mind the fact that in 
the situation which now exists no business is safe from the 
undermining influence of the ruthless competitors who care 
nothing for the economic or social welfare of their employees. 
There is practically no wage paid in any industry or in any 
community that is so low but that some competitor is willing 
and ready to go below it in order to make a few extra dollars. 

The problems of which I have spoken are all matters with 
which I have had close personal experience. I know that it 
is difficult to realize the full effects of these industrial evils 
until after the damage has been done. 

The Black-Connery bill does not go as far in remedying 
all labor malpractices as many of us think it should, but it 
does offer a far better solution than none at all, and for that 
reason I stand for the bill. 
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Schwellenbach-Allen Resolution Should Be 
Passed—A Matter of Justice and Sound 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, when the appropriation for 
the W. P. A. was passed by the House it was stated by 
many members that $1,500,000,000 should be sufficient be- 
cause large numbers of unemployed people were going back 
into private industry. 

We now have the experience of several months behind us 
and we find that people laid off by W. P. A. are not, in most 
cases, finding jobs in private industry but are being trans- 
ferred from W. P. A. to the relief rolls of counties and States. 

This means a great loss to the Nation. It means that 
people who formerly were paid for work are now paid for 
idleness, It means a further loss of self-respect, of the 
abilities and capacities for work which many W. P. A. proj- 
ects have developed and kept alive. 

Hence the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution, which provides 
that W. P. A. shall take into account, in laying people off, 
the possibility of their obtaining work in industry; and that 
lay-offs shall not take place faster than such jobs can be 
found. This measure is only a matter of justice and wise 
administration. To economize at the expense of the hope 
of American families and the nourishment of children is 
poor economy indeed and unjust to boot. 

The need of a Nation-wide complete system of govern- 
ment public employment service is reemphasized by the pres- 
ent situation. Were United States Employment Service ex- 
panded to where it should be it could furnish regularly the 
facts about employment opportunities which would provide 
the only decent basis for W. P. A. lay-offs. 

The Schwellenbach-Allen resolution should be passed be- 
fore Congress adjourns and steps should speedily be taken 
for a full voluntary registration of all unemployed people 
with the United States Employment Service together with a 
great national effort to bring about the recording of all job 
opportunities by employers with this same agency. 

Government public works employment should expand and 
contract, not according to congressional guesses, but accord- 
ing to the actual facts of reemployment and disemployment 
in industry. 


Religious and Philosophical Opinions of Candidates 
for Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mrs. O'DAY. Mr. Speaker, I have re-introduced, by re- 
quest, a bill presented the House originally by the late Repre- 
sentative Anthony Griffin of New York, a Member of Con- 
gress from 1918 to 1935. Mr. Griffin, a veteran, died in 
Washington shortly after the Seventy-fourth Congress con- 
vened and is buried in Arlington Cemetery. 

The bill provides that “religious or philosophical opinions 
against war shall not debar aliens, otherwise qualified, from 
citizenship. Many of you will remember Mr. Griffin dis- 
cussing this bill on the floor. 

His bill does not in any way alter the oath of allegiance 
required in order to become a citizen. It touches only ques- 
tions asked preliminary to the first hearing before the 
Naturalization Board. 
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The oath of allegiance reads: 

I hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and entirely renounce 
and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, poten- 
tate, State, or Sovereignty, and particularly to of whom 
(which) I have heretofore been a subject (or citizen); that I 
will support and defend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America against all enemies foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and all to the same and that I take 
this obligation freely without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; so help me God, 

Note that the oath binds the applicant to “support and 
defend the Constitution.” I trust you will agree that there 
are many ways of supporting and defending other than 
actually bearing arms. For example, women are not asked 
to do so and yet no one questions their patriotism or loyalty 
to our country. 

There are many persons who, by reason of their religious 
or philosophical convictions, are prohibited from actually 
engaging in conflict. This does not, however, impair their 
value as citizens or dampen the ardor of their patriotism. 

Both the naturalized citizen and the American by virtue 
of birth are required to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion. The Griffin bill in no way changes this obligation 
of the foreign-born citizen. In the event of war, these nat- 
uralized citizens would receive the same treatment and have 
the same standing as native-born citizens who hold the 
same views. If you will read the bill you will note that it 
specifically states that such citizens are obligated to fulfill 
their whole duties as citizens, They are exempted from 
none of the responsibilities of the native born. 

The particular case that prompted Mr. Griffin to intro- 
duce this bill was the denial of citizenship papers to a doctor 
of divinity who came here to lecture at one of our leading 
universities, and two distinguished foreign women, all three 
beyond the age of military service. These persons wished 
to become American citizens because they believed in our 
principles of government. Because, after intelligent con- 
sideration, they found themselves more in harmony with 
our national ideals than those of their native land. 

Citizenship was denied them because their religious and 
philosophical convictions forbade them bearing arms even 
in theory. These convictions were brought out when they 
were questioned and they were barred despite the fact that 
at the same time some hundreds of would-be citizens below 
their intellectual level were admitted without question. 


Why Pay Taxes?—America’s Central Problem Ana- 
lyzed by David Cushman Coyle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, for a quarter of a dollar 
and a couple of hours time I have obtained more help in 
thinking through the problem of taxation in America than 
I have ever gotten anywhere before. I just finished reading 
David Cushman Coyle’s new book, Why Pay Taxes? pub- 
lished by the National Home Library Foundation of Wash- 
ington, and available to the American people—and, inci- 
dentally, to Members of Congress—at the tiny sum of 25 
cents. 

Dictatorship thrives in an atmosphere of ignorance; 
democracy can only live if the people are both educated and 
understanding. 

Why Pay Taxes? by David Cushman Coyle is going to do 
its bit to save democracy in America. 

H. G. Wells has said that the future of civilization de- 
pends upon the outcome of a race between education and 
catastrophe. Few will doubt his wisdom in this statement. 

Coyle says, in effect, that the future of American democ- 
racy depends upon the outcome of a race between sound 
taxation and catastrophe. 
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No one likes to pay taxes. But perhaps we will like it 
better if we know why we are doing it. Some things are 
precious enough to pay for. To the American one of these 
is democracy as we have known it, 

According to Coyle, the price of continuing democracy is 
right taxation, first and foremost. He conceives that taxes 
have two purposes: First, the raising of necessary revenue, 
and, second, the guiding of social and economic develop- 
ment. Generally speaking, he thinks the second purpose 
ought to be employed to remove the control of monopoly 
from the neck of American economic life and to check the 
present trend toward control of the bulk of our national 
wealth by a small coterie. 

Taxes on intercorporate dividends are an example of the 
kind of taxes that gladden this economist’s heart. 

He likes income taxes; says if the taxes are properly levied 
and the proceeds properly distributed by the Government 
they will make possible more income instead of less for both 
taxpayer and Nation. He advocates simplification and an 
increase in rates. To him, capital gains and inheritances 
are, after all, income. 

He does not like sales taxes, because they retard business 
and thereby penalize production, and because they shift dis- 
proportionate burdens onto the very people to whom more 
buying power must be given for the common good. 

He likes taxes on things men do not create, like ground 
rents, exploitation of natural resources. He does not like 
taxes on consumers or on business operations. 

He says the tax on undistributed profits is good, because 
it lets the stockholders decide what to do with their money 
instead of leaving it up to a few directors to speculate with 
it. But he thinks there should be an exemption at the bot- 
tom of the scale to give the little fellow a chance. By the 
same token he is for graduated corporation income taxes— 
to hit monopoly. 

When is an unbalanced budget not an unbalanced budget? 
When is a balanced budget really an unbalanced budget? 
Coyle answers these questions. He points out that to save 
money and waste natural or human resources is the way of 
death. 

With unanswerable logic Coyle points out that tax 
revenues should be largest in times of prosperity—to check 
booms; and that a deficit should be run in times of depres- 
sion and unemployment—in order to put more purchasing 
power in circulation and take less out. Only in times of 
prosperity, taxes should not be reduced, because a surplus 
should be accumulated to balance off the deficit of depres- 
sion years. The great mistake of the twenties was that taxes 
were reduced when they should not have been reduced. 

How big ought the Budget to be? Big enough so that it 
can offset the effects of booms and depressions. As long as 
there are unemployment and idle machines the Budget and 
old-age pensions and the public-works program are not big 
enough. 

Every Member of Congress ought to read this book. So 
ought every other American. For our future may well depend 
‘on the growth of a national realization that great problems 
are not easily solved and that the payment of sizable income 
taxes is a small price to pay for continuing democracy, 
human justice, economic stability, and full production. 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 
Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act is a progressive and humanitarian law. Since its enact- 
ment it has done a tremendous amount of good for the 


laboring people of our country. Many managers of the 
large business establishments in the United States have 
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agreed that this law has not only benefited the laboring 
people but also those who own and manage many of the 
large business institutions in the United States. I am in 
favor of giving the Wagner Labor Relations Board a suf- 
ficient appropriation to carry on its constructive work. 
For the short time this Board has been in existence it has 
accomplished a great deal. I am always willing to give my 
utmost support to any legislative measure which, in my 
opinion, will benefit the laboring people of our country. I 
am mighty glad to have had the opportunity of helping to 
create the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


An Open Letter to John L. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF - 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


AN OPEN LETTER TO JOHN L. LEWIS AS IN THE AUGUST 28 
ISSUE OF LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
letter from Liberty for August 28, 1937: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO JOHN L. LEWIS-—A SUDDEN MEMBER OF THE O. L o. 
ASKS HIS LEADER SOME QUESTIONS 
(By Reuben Maury) 

Dear JOHN: We have never met, but I feel entitled to call you 
John because I find myself a member of your C. I. O. When the 
Supreme Court held the Wagner Act constitutional it looked to 
me as if any wage earner who could had better join a labor union, 
So I joined the American Newspaper Guild, which was then affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. - and suddenly the guild's national con- 
vention, defty shepherded by our national president Heywood 
Broun, voted to affiliate with the C. I. O. 

Where do you plan, John, to take the hundreds of thousands 
who are joining our C. I, O. via our assorted commit- 
tees? It has been said publicly, without denials or lawsuits on 
your behalf, that your favorite organizers and tacticlans are Com- 
munists, avowedly or in spirit. Do these Communists get dumped 
over the side pretty soon? At this writing you have made no 
observable move toward giving them the “heave ho.” 

Myself, I don’t believe you are plotting a Soviet America; but I 
wonder if you realize how many millions of Americans do. In 
their eyes, John, you are a “red” menace. Now, if I feel sure of 
anything, it is that the American people will not let communism 
get to first base in this country in our time. Consequently the 
evidences of this widespread belief and fear concerning you call 
up visions of American Fascist youths on the march; of a lot of 
working people shot down; of believers in democracy suffering and 
rotting in concentration camps. It happened in Germany, John, 
and in Italy. And the American mass temperament is much more 
like the German or Italian than like the Russian, 

In other words, the odds are heavily in favor of fascism here 
if things ever come to a showdown between communism and 
fascism. 

Can't you please say something pretty soon, 8 
definite to the effect that you are not seeking to overthrow 
American democracy? That what you are after mainly is to 
bring about a repetition in this country of the trade-unions’ rise 
to power—power with responsibility—in Great Britain? 

A good many of the “lunatic fringe” have joined our C. I. O., as 
happens to every new movement. They feel they have a license 
from it to say and do anything that pops into their “screwy” heads. 
The things said and done by some of your purported lieutenants 
in the General Motors strike didn’t help our C. I. O. one little bit. 

Do you intend. John—or dont you—to cast off the “reds” and 
the nuts as fast as you can, and step up the leavening of common 
sense—of liberals with common sense—in the C. I. O. leadership? 

What is your conception of industrial organization as applied 
to newspapers? And of loyalty to our C. I. O. in case a reporter 
runs into facts unfavorable to it, or an editorial writer conscien- 
tiously forms some opinion adverse to it? These questions are 
important. The American people have gotten by up to now as 
well as they have largely because they have had the world’s 
freest press. uy 
In your old United Mine Workers days, I gather, your idea about 
coal miners who disapproved of your policies was to have them 
slapped down. If we newspaper C. I. O.-ers don't give the C. I. O. 
the best of it in everything, do we get slapped down? Do I, for 
are oe Tng this open letter to aou 

The L. has always refused to hook up with a political 
„ The American Labor Party, now being 
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built up, is understood to be allied with the ©. I. O., and it is 
predicted that this party will put up a candidate for President in 
1940 and will expect all C. I. O.-ers to vote for him. Do you really 
think that this is smart, John, or that Bill Green, of the A. F. of L., 
is such a fool? Like politicians, political parties win national 
elections by promising large helpings of pie. The Labor Party, 
to win, will have to promise more than either the Democrats or the 
Republicans and make its promises sound convincing. And yet 
most of our voters are habituated to believing Democratic or Re- 
publican promises. How many can shift over in one campaign to 
believing Labor Party promises? 

There is now absolutely no sign of a big enough depression be- 
fore 1940 to work a near miracle for a new, unfamiliar third 
party. 

And supposing the American Labor Party doesn’t win in 1940, 
John, where will you and our C. I. O. be then? 

I think it would be nice, too, if you would tell the world what 
you consider the limits of your one-big-union idea to be. Sup- 
pose sometime the textile workers, all enrolled in the C. I. O., 
decide to strike for pay raises, work-time cuts, or something. Are 
we C. I, O.-ers who are not in textiles to go out on strike to help 
them? Go out when we have no grievance against our own bosses 
and can’t know whether the textile strike is justified? 

My impression is that you don’t propose to go that far, but you 
haven't said publicly, up to time this is written, what your 
policy is, 

I do hope you have given ample thought to the fact that every 
boss has only so much money, so much opportunity to make 
more, and so much patience. Forget that fact, John, or fail to 
impress it on us C. I. O.-ers, and the whole system which you hope 
to milk for our economic advancement may die on your hands. 

And how about good old human nature in collision with the 
one-big-union idea? In every industry there are intraplant scorns 
and dislikes among the different departments and branches. They 
are based on a very deep-rooted human instinct—pride in one's 
own special skill, The more complex the industry the more of 
them you will find in it—and they will prove to be centrifugal 
forces tending to rip your one-big-union scheme wide open. 

I don’t attempt any suggestion as to how you can counteract 
this fact of life in the C. I. O. But I do want to suggest as 
urgently as can be that the C. I. O. is a big boy now and had 
better begin acting like one. 

Sincere}: 


y yours, 
REUBEN MAURY, 
American Newspaper Guild, Card No. 3-7123. 


Tax Evasion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENT E. KELLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. W. D. McFARLANE, OF TEXAS, 
AUGUST 16, 1937 


Mr. KELLER. Mr, Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered over the radio last night by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MCFARLANE]; 


First I desire to thank the Columbia Broadcasting System 
for their facilities that make possible this broadcast. I spoke 
this afternoon in the House and pointed out the most important 
loopholes existing in our Federal d income-tax laws. 

For the benefit of those of you who have not followed the 
work of the Tax Evasion and Avoidance Committee, let me point 
out that this committee was appointed under a resolution passed 
by Congress after the President, on June 1 this year, sent a 
special message to Congress urging the tax committees of the 
Congress tọ do what they had always had the right to do, but 
had failed to do, which was to take the tax loopholes out of 
the law that they had largely placed in the law. 

The President in his message June 1 said: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury has given me a report of a 
preliminary study of income-tax returns for the calendar year 
1936. This report reveals efforts at avoidance and evasion of tax 
liability so widespread and so amazing both in their boldness 
and their ingenuity that further action without delay seems 
imperative.” 

The President further pointed out that all loopholes are con- 
trary to the spirit of the law. He said: — 

“All are alike in that they are definitely contrary to the spirit 
of the law. All are alike in that they represent a determined 
effort on the part of those who use them to dodge the payment 
of taxes which Co based on ability to pay. All are alike 


in that failure to pay results in shifting the tax load to the 
shoulders of others less able to pay, and in mulcting the 
Treasury of the Government's just due.“ 
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TAX EVASIONS; ARE THEY ALL LEGAL? 


The hearings before the Joint Committee on Tax Evasion and 
Avoidance brought to light a mass of information showing the 
legal tricks and antics which the wealthy citizens of the country 
employ in an attempt to beat the Federal income tax. Apparently 
there is no kind of a trick which they will not use, if they have 
the faintest reason to believe that they can get by with it. 
What the men and women who have to work for a living cannot 
understand is why these men of wealth can evade the tax laws 
so easily. 

THE POOR PAY TAXES, WHILE THE RICH DODGE THEIRS 


The farmer may work in the hot sun all summer and wade 
through the mud and snow during the autumn and winter, only 
to find that he has more debts than he had the year before. 
But when the time comes he has to pay his taxes. There is no 
way for him to beat the tax collector. He must pay. Through- 
out the year he must also pay taxes on the clothes he buys, on 
the gasoline he uses, and on the other necessities of life. 

In this respect the farmer is in the same boat with the other 
workers of the Nation. There may be sickness in the family, 
few clothes to wear—in fact, he may have no job and no in- 
come—and yet this is no ground for relief from paying taxes. 
His own house, everything he owns in this world, may be sold 
for taxes. For the poor man there is no escape. He is the one 
who knows, as no one else does, that taxes, like death, are cer- 
tain, whether he works on a farm, in the factory, behind the 
conker in a grocery store, at a filling station, or whether he has 
no job. 

Now, with the man of wealth, who enjoys the luxury of tax 
evasion, the tax laws contain provisions aimed to tax him, but 
instead of paying what the law intended he should pay he em- 
ploys a lawyer with a bag of tricks which he claims entitle him 
to escape the tax. And it may be noted that the testimony before 
the investigating committee shows that these tricks are working 
with much success. 

This is the situation: The poor man pays, the wealthy escape. 
Why is that? The poor men of this country are entitled to know 
the answer. 

TREASURY EXPERTS BLAME CONGRESS 


The Treasury experts would have us believe that it is because 
of the way Congress wrote the laws. They would have us believe 
that Congress, and Congress alone, is to blame for allowing the 
wealthy citizens to escape tax. That is a serious charge. It can- 
not go unchallenged. I do not propose that it shall. 

In answering the Treasury officials I want it understood that I 
am in favor of making every change in the tax laws which will 
improve them. I have long insisted upon that, and the Members 
of the House know that to be true. But I do not intend to sit 
silent when so-called Treasury experts testify that ridiculous 
tricks and devices are permitted under our tax laws. These so- 
called experts cannot cover up their own inefficiency or ignorance, 
or both, by pointing a finger at Congress. Yet that is exactly 
what they have tried to do. 

Throughout the hearings before the investigating committee, no 
matter how ridiculous the tricks were, no matter how fully those 
tricks plundered the purposes and intent of Congress, no matter 
how shocking these schemes were to the conscience and good 
Judgment of the people of this country, the so-called Treasury 
experts kept singing their song that it's all legal. The newspapers 
took up the refrain and throughout this country the main theme 
in every report of the investigation was that such and such per- 
sons had escaped from paying thousands of dollars in taxes but 
“it’s all legal.” 


PRESIDENT'S TAX MESSAGE SCARES TAX DODGERS 


In this nefarious attempt to defeat the actions of Congress no 
one was more surprised at the attitude of the Treasury officials 
than the tax dodgers themselves. Knowing the aims and ideals 
of the President and of this Congress they expected a fight to the 
last ditch. When the President delivered his tax message to 
Congress, the tax dodgers saw their fancy tricks and schemes 
going out the window—the jig was up. They were panicky. 
The President was on the job, and it appeared to the tax dodgers 
that at last the Treasury Department would have to arouse itself 
from its sleeping sickness. Administrative methods installed dur- 
ing the Mellon regime and continued down to the present time 
were on the brink of destruction. That is, it so appeared to the 
tax dodgers when they read the President's tax message. 


TREASURY EXPERTS WHITEWASH TAX DODGERS 


Then came the great surprise. Day after day schemes and 
tricks to evade the tax laws were unfolded before the investigat- 
ing committee, The names and addresses of the guilty parties 
were given and published before the world. But, and here is the 
important point, day after day the newspapers carried the head- 
lines assuring the persons named that the Treasury officials said, 
“it's all legal.” 

What a relief this was to the tax dodgers. They had envisioned 
a militant administration of the tax laws. They were afraid the 
tax laws were to be enforced and that they would have to pay. 
Instead the Treasury officials surrendered without a fight. They 
deserted their leader, They joined hands with the tax dodgers 
and with greater vigor than the tax evaders began stamping 
upon the laws of Congress. Out of the Treasury files the Treas- 
ury officials brought forth case after case of trickery to defeat 
the laws of Congress. And throughout the investigation these 
Officials solemnly insisted that such trickery was legal. Case after 
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case appeared in which the Treasury had made no attempt to col- 
lect the tax which Congress intended should be paid. What a b 
build-up to an awful let-down this must have been to the Presi- 
dent. How can he expect to prevent the evasion of taxes when 
the Treasury officials forsake his ideals and the laws of Congress 
to pin ribbons on the coats of tax evaders? How can he secure 
& fair administration of the tax laws when the 


dodging expose been very gratifying to Treasury heads, but 
the silver cloud has a very dark looks as though 
or three tax dodgers are about to spring up where only one 
out on Uncle Sam before. la 
ness with clients who are just waking up to a lot of legal deduc- 
tions they never took advantage of before.” 

Why didn’t these individuals claim the deductions before? The 
answer is that there is nothing in the tax laws to allow such 
fictitious deductions and these persons knew it. Now that the 
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they could get by, these persons 
are now claiming deductions, allowed only by Treasury officials. 
THE REMEDY—GET PERSONNEL THAT WILL ENFORCE THE LAW 

In short, the first step toward eliminating the tax loopholes is to 
turn our attention to the Treasury ent and what it is 
doing. If the testimony of Treasury officials before the investi- 
gating committee is a gage as to what is on in that depart- 
ment, the outstanding loophole in our tax laws is the Treasury 
Department. 


and discovering 

and waiting for the time when some real effective action would be 
taken. To us who have been waiting for this time the new tax 
bill is a big disappointment. It is only a “drop in the bucket.” 
It does not eyen touch some of the biggest loopholes known to 
exist for more than 20 years. The drafting have incor- 
porated provisions to cover only a few of the loopholes pointed out 
by the President in his message of June 1, 1937, and the ones 
covered are by no means the larger ones. In to the 
President's message, the experts have given no attention to the 
different loopholes which have been the subject of study by the 
Treasury Department for many years, applied to the of 
the act of 1934; more than 314 years ago a subcommi of the 
Committee of Ways and Means investigated tax evasion and sub- 
mitted a number of recommendations for tightening up the loop- 
holes in the tax laws. 

Some of the recommended by this committee were en- 
acted into law, but most of them were not, especially the ones 
which would be most effective in securing additional revenues. 
The primary reason for not making these changes in the tax laws 
back in 1934 was that they were opposed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment with the promise that the Department would draft better 
provisions. Repeatedly the Treasury stated that it 
was then working upon substitute provisions which would be 
completed as soon as possible. 

Despite this promise on the part of the Treasury Department in 
1934 the loopholes then pointed out by the committee of Congress 
have never been closed and there is nothing in the present bill 
pertaining to them in the slightest degree. 

More than this, there is nothing in the new bill to cover the 
various loopholes which have long been known to exist and which 
have been pointed out by authorities and students in taxation 
matters for many years. 

In order to show what little will be accomplished by the new 
loophole tax bill now before Congress, I shall briefly summarize 
the amount of additional revenue which might be obtained if care- 
ful consideration were given to all of the means of tax evasion 
which are common, everyday knowledge to each person who is at 
all familiar with Federal tax matters. It has been estimated that 
if the Treasury Department pursued more evasion matters in 
administering the tax laws, approximately $790,000,000 could be 
collected in additional revenues, without any changes in our tax 
laws. Ninety million dollars of this is due to evasion of liquor 
taxes, it has been estimated by J. H. Choate, Jr., director of the 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration, in an article in the New 
York Times, April 29, 1934, that with regard to the tax on distilled 
spirits, “the Government is losing more in taxes than it gets.” 
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$165,000,000 annually. It is also estimated that the changes rec- 
ommended by a subcommittee in 1934, and which were never made, 
due to the opposition of the Treasury Department, are costing the 
Government annually $161,000,000. In addition to this, when the 
Revenue Act of 1934 was in preparation, I appeared before both 
committees in Congress and pointed out loopholes which are esti- 
mated to cost the Government $268,000,000 annually in tax eva- 
sions. Though I submitted amendments to correct these loop- 
holes, no such legislation has been enacted. 
Lastly the loopholes pointed out by the President in his mes- 
June 1, 1937, which had been ignored in writing the new 
are estimated to permit an annual evasion of $162,000,000. 
er words, the total known loopholes now known to exist may 
y amount to approximately $1,700,000,000. 
opposed to this enormous loss of revenue by reason of ineffi- 
in tax administration and in failure to enact proper legisla- 
stop the loopholes long known to exist, the present tax- 
now before Congress proposes legislation which at 
estimated to result in only about $40,000,000 annually. 
words, the present tax-loophole bill proposes to do about 
the job. That is to say, at the present rate we are 
if the Treasury Department each year brings in a bill which 
much additional revenue as the loophole now before 
5 take 40 years to catch up with all of the tax 


The President in commenting upon the seriousness of the 
situation of the many loopholes pointed by Mr. Morgenthau, 
he made the picture when he said: 

“We are trying harder than ever before to relieve suffering 
and want, to protect the weak, to curb avarice, to prevent booms 
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‘Clever little schemes’ are not 
admirable when they undermine the foundation of society. 

“The three great branches of the Government have a joint con- 
cern in this situation. First, it is the duty of the Congress to re- 
move new loopholes devised by attorneys for clients willing to take 
an unethical advantage of society and their own Government. 
Second, it is the duty of the executive branch of the Government 
to collect taxes, to investigate fully all questionable cases, to 
prosecute where wrong has been done, and to make recommenda- 
tions for closing loopholes. Third, it is the duty of the courts 
to give full consideration to the intent of the Co in passing 
tax laws and to give full consideration to all evidence which 
points to an objective of evasion on the part of the taxpayer. 

“Very definitely the issue immediately before us is the single 
one relating to the evasion or unethical avoidance of existing 
laws. That should be kept clearly in mind by the Congress and 
the public” * * s 

“In this immediate problem the decency of American morals 
is involved. The example of successful tax dodging by a minority 
of very rich individuals breeds efforts by other people to dodge 
other laws as well as tax laws.” * èe e» 

“I am confident that the Congress will wish to enact legisla- 
tion at this session specifically and exclusively aimed at making 
5 3 evaslon proof.“ 

ayers have a right to demand a deal 
in taxation and that the tax burden be paid fairly epee equally 
by all alike, based upon their ability to pay. 

In order to bring about this result the loopholes above re- 
ferred to should all be removed and the Mellon regime should be 
ousted from the Revenue Department. This result will not be 
brought about until you personally make your wishes known 
to your Congressman and your Senators. Let me urge you to 
contact them at once and urge that all tax loopholes be elimi- 
nated and not just the pitiful few contained in the present bill 
now pending. 


You may have a copy of this speech upon request. 
Mr. Snell Stings Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE OF 
AUGUST 17, 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of Aug. 17, 1937] 


MR. SNELL STINGS AGAIN 
No one has ever likened the amiable and somewhat y 
Representative BERTRAND H. 
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to a mosquito. But he has shown all the tantalizing persistence 
of one in connection with the Democratic campaign book scandal. 
Repeatedly he returned to his quarry, and each time managed to 
leave a bitter sting. Not even the fact that he is a Republican 
and that Republicans have been ignored in Washington these last 
few years minimizes the annoying nature of his activities. When 
first he flew to the attack, charging the President with complicity 
in the campaign-book scandal because he had signed his auto- 
graph to 2,500 copies, a White House secretary let it be known 
that Mr. Roosevelt had no idea what he had been signing. When 
later Mr. SNELL appealed to the Attorney General, that gentleman 
replied with condescending evasiveness calculated to put Mr. 
SNELL in his place. 

But Mr. SNELL refused to “stay put.” No matter how many 
screens the administration drew about itself, the buzzing hum 
of Mr. SNELL was soon heard and his sharp proboscis plunged 
deeply into the New Deal cuticle. His final attack, in the form 
of a resolution calling on the Speaker of the House to appoint 
a committee of five members to investigate the matter, was ac- 
companied by a formidable list of exhibits. That his resolution 
would be defeated was certain. Why should the Democrats vote 
to authorize an investigation of evidence that shows clearly that 

. scheme was nothing but a form of political 
? 


Mr. SNELL stressed the fact that this is the first time in Amer- 
ican history that the national committee of a party has had the 
effrontery to inveigle the President of the United States into 
such a piece of political chicanery. This is undoubtedly true. 
But the entire scheme would have been just as vicious and un- 
lawful if Mr. Roosevelt had not been a party to it. It was a 
slick trick to evade the Corrupt Practices Act. If, as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s secretariat still would have the Nation believe, the Presi- 
dent did not know what he was doing when he signed the books, 
it is a pity that he did not see his way clear to urge that an 
investigation be held. Failure to do so leaves the inescapable 
conclusion that there was much to hide and that Mr. Roosevelt 
knew it. 


Thomas Jefferson in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


ADDRESS OF DR. EDWARD DUMBAULD, OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
asked unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, including an address delivered by Dr. Edward 
Dumbauld, of the Department of Justice, on Thomas Jeffer- 
son in Pennsylvania. The splendid presentation of Dr. 
Dumbauld was delivered before the Pennsylvania Society of 
Washington, D. C., and is such that no comment is neces- 


sary. 
Dr. Dumbauld’s address is as follows: 


Of the three outstanding achievements which Jefferson wished 
to be chronicled on his tombstone, the first was his authorship 
of the Declaration of Independence. That memorable task was 
performed on Pennsylvania soil. A book has been written about 
the house in which Jefferson lived at the time he was drafting 
that immortal document. 

Desirous also of being remembered by posterity as author of the 
statute of Virginia for religious freedom, it was only natural that 
Jefferson should recognize that it was “the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, which set us the first example of the wholesome and happy 
effects of religious freedom”, and should speak of “Pennsylvania, 
the cradle of toleration and freedom of religion.” Likewise he 
recorded with satisfaction the view that “Pennsylvania rejected a 
proposition to make the belief in God a necessary qualification for 
office.” 

And although he took pride in being father of the University 
of Virginia, Jefferson sent his own grandson to Pennsylvania to 
complete his education because “there are particular branches of 
science which are not so advantageously taught anywhere else 
in the United States as in Philadelphia.” 

In a letter of benevolent admonition to the young man Jeffer- 
son said: “Look steadily to the pursuits which have carried you 
to Philadelphia; be very select in the society you attach yourself 
to; avoid taverns, drinkers, smokers, idlers, and dissipated per- 
sons generally, for it is with such that broils and contensions 
arise, and you will find your path more easy and tranquil.” In 
similar strain he wrote to the mother of Jack Eppes, who later 
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married Jefferson's younger daughter, Polly: “As soon as I am 
fixed in Philadelphia I shall be in hopes of receiving Jack. Load 
him, on his departure, with charges not to give his heart to any 
object he will find there. I know no such useless bauble in a 
house as a girl of mere city education. She would finish by 
fixing him there and him.” Because of analogous rea- 
sons, doubtless, the prudent parent, though desirous of taking 
Polly with him to Philadelphia for a time, declared that T would 
not choose to have her there after 14 years of age. 

Jefferson himself first viewed Philadelphia in 1768 as a young 
man of 23. He had come to be inoculated against smallpox by 
the celebrated Dr. Shippen. In 1775 and 1776, as a Member of the 
Continental Congress, Jefferson made trips to Philadelphia, on 
two occasions following a route which took him as far west as 
Lancaster. Between 1782 and 1784, when he had returned to 
public life after the death of his wife, these visits were renewed. 
In 1790, as Secretary of State in the administration of George 
Washington, Jefferson was in Philadelphia en route to and from 
New York, then the Capital of the Nation. In the fall of that year 
the seat of government was transferred to Philadelphia, and until 
he returned to private life in 1794 the Sage of Monticello there 
transacted his official business as head of the Department of State. 
In the winter of 1793 Congress met in Germantown, the city of 
Philadelphia having been ravaged by an epidemic of yellow fever. 
A book has been published containing the letters written by 
Jefferson during his stay at Germantown. Momentous matters 
were at issue then. While France and England warred, American 
neutrality was at stake, and the foundations of this Government's 
foreign policy were established, and the law of nations was enriched 
by notable state papers penned by Jefferson. 

During his term as Vice President, from 1797 to 1800, in the 
administration of John Adams, Jefferson was once more a familiar 
figure in Philadelphia. It was during this period, immediately 
preceding his election to the Presidency in 1800, that Jefferson 
suffered most acutely by reason of the fact that political antag- 
onisms were allowed to embitter personal relations and social inter- 
course, althcugh at no time, apparently, did Jefferson particularly 
enjoy living in Philadelphia. 

“Party animosities here“, he wrote, have raised a wall of sep- 
aration between those who differ in political sentiments. They 
must love misery indeed who would rather at the sight of an 
honest man feel the torment of hatred and aversion than the 
benign spasms of benevolence and esteem.” One historian states 
that, “There is a tradition to this day in Philadelphia that so 
strongly ran the class feeling against Jefferson that Logan, Thomas, 
and Rittenhouse were his only social equals who did not exclude 
him from the hospitality of their homes. 

To some extent Jefferson may have been himself to blame for 
the fact that Philadelphians found him an uncongenial com- 
panion. In later years, imparting paternal admonition to a shy 
daughter, he declared: “From 1793 to 1797 I remained closely 
at home, saw none but those who came there, and at length 
became very sensible of the ill effect it had on my own mind, 
and of its direct and irresistible tendency to render me unfit for 
society and uneasy when necessarily engaged in it. I felt enough 
of the effect of withdrawing from the world then to see that it 
led to an antisocial and misanthropic state of mind, which 
severely punishes him who gives in to it; and it will be a lesson 
I never shall forget as to myself.” 

Nevertheless Jefferson deplores as ridiculous the fact that “Men 
who have been intimate all their lives, cross the streets to avoid 
mee , and turn their heads another way, lest they should be 
obliged to touch their hats.“ He longed for something to relieve 
the dreariness of this scene, where not one single occurrence is 
calculated to produce pleasing sensations.” There was no public 
business upon which the energies of Congress might be usefully 
employed, Jefferson complained; “Nor are we relieved by the 
pleasures of society here; for, partly from bankruptcies, partly 
from party dissensions, society is torn up by the roots. I envy 
those who stay at home enjoying the society of their friendly 
neighbors.” Unburdening himself to his family, the unhappy 
Virginian exclaimed: “I never was more homesick or heartsick, 
The life of this place is peculiarly hateful to me, and nothing but 
a ee duty and respect to the public could keep me here a 
momen 

Again he wrote: “There is really no business which ought to 
keep us a fortnight. I am therefore looking forward with antici- 
pation of the joy of seeing you again ere long, and tasting true 
happiness in the midst of my family. My absence from you 
teaches me how essential your society is to my happiness. Politics 
are such a torment that I would advise every one I love not to 
mix with them. I have changed my circle here according to my 
wish, abandoning the rich, and declining their dinners and par- 
ties, and associating entirely with the class of science, of whom 
there is a valuable society here. Still my wish is to be in the 
midst of our own families at home.” 

Jefferson had been chosen on January 6, 1797, as president of 
the American Philosophical Society to succeed Rittenhouse. In 
accepting the honor, he professed as his sole qualification for the 
post “an ardent desire to see knowledge so disseminated through 
the mass of mankind that it may at last reach the extremes of 
society, and kings.” He held this office until 1814, al- 
though after his removal from Philadelphia he could not concern 
himself so actively with the functioning of the organization. 

Likewise in the evenings of 1798-99 Jefferson enjoyed delightful 
conversations with Dr. Benjamin Rush, in which “the Christian 
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religion was sometimes our topic” and which “served as an ano- 
dyne to the afflictions of the crisis through which our country was 
then laboring.” 

On the whole, Jefferson did not find life in Philadelphia very 
pleasant. As Claude Bowers has pictured it: “Under these condi- 
tions he dropped out of the social life of the Capital. In the 
evenings he consulted with his political associates; during the day 
he presented a calm, unruffied complacency to his enemies in the 
Senate over whom he presided with scrupulous impartiality. 
Driven from society, he found consolation in the little rooms of 
the Philosophical Society, among the relics of his friends Ritten- 
house and Franklin.” 

Moreover, although there is no evidence that he himself ever 
traveled any farther west than Lancaster, it must not be sup- 
posed that Jefferson was unacquainted with the people and the 
problems of western Pennsylvania. When Secretary of State his 
attention was drawn to the region later famed for the Whisky 
Rebellion by the occurrence of certain irregular 
against the laws for raising a revenue on distilled spirits.” Jeffer- 
son was “sincerely sorry that such proceedings have taken place”, 
and expressed the hope that President Washington's proclamation 
might result “either in an amendment of the law, if it needs it, 
or in their conviction that it is right.“ On another occasion ques- 
tions were referred to him regarding the sale to Pennsylvania of 
lands belonging to the United States situated on Lake Erie. 

During Jefferson's term as Governor of Virginia in 1781 ar- 
rangements were made to determine by celestial observation 
the boundary between Virginia and Pennsylvania. The Rev. 
James Madison of William and Mary College and the Rev. Robert 
Andrews were appointed commissioners on the part of Virginia. 
One set of observers was to be stationed at Philadelphia, another 
at Pittsburgh. Adequate instruments could be provided by Penn- 
sylvania at the former spot, but Jefferson was very insistent that 
William end Mary College lend their timepiece for use at Fort Pitt, 
under Bishop Madison's supervision, “for a purpose important to 
the public interest and in no small degree to geographical science.” 
Apparently successful in this request, Jefferson advised the presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania that: “We will send to the westward the 
most necessary instruments which we suppose to be a good time- 
piece and a transit instrument and hope it will be convenient for 
you to furnish what may be necessary at the eastern end.” Un- 
fortunately, operations were interrupted by the movement of 
enemy troops * and had to be postponed. The Monon- 
„galia County surveyor was instructed by the chief executive of 
Virginia: “It having become impracticable to settle the boundary 
between this State and Pennsylvania by astronomical observations 
during the present season, it is referred by mutual consent till 
the next year. In the meantime it is agreed that Mason and 
Dixon's line shall be extended 23 miles with a surveyor’s compass, 
only in the usual manner, marking the trees very slightly. 

“I am, therefore, to desire you to undertake to do this in con- 
nection with such person as shall be appointed by His Excellency 
President Reid, and report your work to the Executive.” Ulti- 
mately, it seems the work was performed by a renowned Phila- 
delphia astronomer. “The continuation of Mason and Dixon's 
line and the meridian from its termination to the Ohio, was done 
by Mr. Rittenhouse and others. * * * What has been done 
by Rittenhouse can be better done by no one.” 

During Jefferson’s Presidency, on March 29, 1806, he signed the 
act providing for construction of the National Pike, a highway 
to connect the newly admitted State of Ohio with the Atlantic 
seaboard. At the close of that year commissioners appointed 
to designate a route made their report; not until April 9, 1807, 
did Pennsylvania give its assent to the project, as required by 
the act of Congress. Even then the Pennsylvania Legislature 
appended a proviso urging that the route recommended by the 
commissioners be changed so as to pass through Uniontown 
and Washington, the county seats of Fayette and Washington 
Counties. 

After considering the question whether the road should be built 
through Uniontown, or through Brownsville as originally proposed 
by the commissioners, Jefferson wrote to Secretary of the Treasury 
Gallatin, himself a resident of western Pennsylvania, that “We 
should consider the question of whether the road should pass 
through Uniontown, as now decided affirmatively, and I referred to 
the commissioners to reconsider the question whether it should 
also pass through Brownsville, and decide it according to their 
judgment.” After the inclusion of both Uniontown and Browns- 
ville, it had to be determined whether the route should pass 
through Washington or Wheeling. Here again both towns were 
ultimately included. In another letter to Gallatin during the 
course of this business Jefferson complained of the conduct of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in seeking to dictate “the direction of a 
road made at the national expense and for national , and 
threatened, if need be, to adopt a route “which shall not enter the 
State of Pennsylvania” at all. 

Moreover, Jefferson was duly mindful of Pennsylvania's political 
importance. Frequently in need of a “clue” when “confounded in 
the labyrinth of politics of Pennsylvania”, Jefferson was constantly 
on the alert to keep from being involved in or taking sides in the 
“jumble of subdivision” resulting from the political “schisms” of 
the State. 

In a letter prepared, but not sent * * * 


in reply to an ad- 
dress of the ward commi 


ttee of Philadelphia on the subject of 


removal from office, Jefferson asserted the impropriety of peti- 
tions, intended to influence his exercise of the appointive power, 
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emanating from groups not recognized by the Constitution. He 
was desirous, however, of obtaining the advice and opinions of 
individuals such matters, Pr to state his ap- 
proval of the policy of the Governor of Pennsylvania in making 
removals, he said: “I dare say, too, that the extensive removals 
from office in Pennsylvania may have contributed to the great 
conversion which has been manifested among its citizens. But I 
respect them too much to believe it has been the exclusive or even 
the principal motive.” 

On another occasion he declared: “The spirit of 1776 is not dead. 
It has only been slumbering. The body of the American people 
* * © have been the dupes of artful maneuvers and made for 
a moment to be willing instruments in forging chains for them- 
selves. But time and truth have dissipated the delusion and 
opened their eyes. Pennsylvania, Jersey, and New York 
are coming majestically round to the true principles.” In the 
electoral college, said Jefferson: “Pennsylvania really spoke in a 
voice of thunder.” 

The stability of the Nation, Jefferson believed, was assured if the 
two historic Commonwealths stood side by side. “It has ever 
been my creed that the continuance of our Union depends en- 


tirely on Pennsylvania and Virginia; if they hold together, nothing 
north or south will fly off.” 


There is much wisdom in his admonition to Madison: “Let us 
cultivate Pennsylvania and we need not fear the universe . 


Intolerance Obstructs Human Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1937 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, like many other Congressmen, 
I have received letters from Rabbi Wise, of New York, and 
other prominent Hebrews concerning the persecution of the 
Hebrews in Poland, Germany, and elsewhere. 

I wish to state that I am opposed to the persecution of 
the poor Hebrews no matter where they may reside, in fact, 
I am opposed to the persecution of the poor Polish, poor 
Germans, and the poor people of every other nationality, 
color, and creed. The poor of every country in the world 
are being persecuted by the privileged few who own and 
control the natural resources of the earth. In every coun- 
try where there are slum districts, sweatshops, and child 
labor the people of that country are, in my opinion, being 
persecuted. People who enslave their fellow men can be 
found in every country in the world, and they are among 
every nationality. If the clergymen of every denomination 
would preach the brotherhood of man instead of preaching 
to their congregation that their particular religion is the 
true and only religion and that their religion was estab- 
lished by the great God of the Universe and that all other 
religions are but the creation of man, it would undoubtedly 
banish from the world many of the causes which produce 
religious, national, and race hatred. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not condemning 
all clergymen. I know that there have been ministers of the 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant—and ministers of every other 
religious denomination, who have made, and are today mak- 
ing, big sacrifices for the welfare of mankind. Let us wipe out 
this religious, national, and race hatred which, to a large 
degree, is responsible for wars, economic depressions, and 
other terrible social calamities. I believe that if we would 
teach the people of the world that there is but one nation- 
ality and one religion, and that religion and nationality is 
humanity, wars and economic depressions would end. The 
aged and the physically handicapped would receive adequate 
pensions; every person who is able to work would have a job 
which would pay an adequate wage; poorhouses, slum dis- 
tricts, and prisons would be abolished and in their places 
hospitals, schools, playgrounds, parks, and other necessary 
projects which would promote the welfare of mankind would 
be erected. Floods, dust storms, droughts, diseases, and other 
calamities and catastrophes which have caused mankind a 
tremendous amount of unnecessary suffering would, to a 
large extent, be brought under control. 
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We who have political power should not hesitate a moment 
to sponsor and support legislation which will make condi- 
tions better for all of the people on the earth. No man or 
woman ever became famous without the assistance of some- 
one else and that assistance which was given frequently 
came from the poorest of the poor. We Members of Con- 
gress could not have become Congressmen had we not re- 
ceived the votes of the poor coal miner, ditch digger, factory 
worker, the woman who washes and scrubs for a livelihood, 
and others. 

If the Representatives in the United States Congress and 
the representatives in the legislative bodies in every other 
nation in the world would legislate in behalf of the masses as 
well as they do for the privileged few, undoubtedly a great 
deal more human progress would be made. 


The Happy Side of Harlan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


ARTICLE BY IRENE JUNO, FROM THE MAY-JUNE ISSUE OF 
NATIONAL YOUNG DEMOCRAT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the National Young Democrat: 

{From the National Young Democrat for May-June 1937] 

Tue Harry SIDE or HARLAN 
(By Irene Juno) 


I came to Harlan to get a story. A rip-roaring yarn about 
blood and murder, intrigue and intimidation. I wanted to talk 
to the widely publicized “American peons” of 1937 and to knock 
at the gun-guarded doors of the barons of the bituminous fields. 
I wanted to hear the whiz of the bullets and see the speeding 
cars that left death and destruction in their wake * * * to 
smell first hand the stench of a community ruled by “thugs” and 
gunmen whose law was the deputy sheriff and whose God was 
coal 


Undaunted the admonition that a woman was not safe on 
the streets of lan, I came. And Saturday night, a few hours 
after my arrival, I borrowed a car and toured the mining camps, 
looking for deputy sheriffs and their victims. Up one road, down 
another. Brookside, Verda, Evarts, Black Mountain, Shields, Lou- 
ellen, Lena Rue, Mary Helen, Crummies Creek, Koppers Coal, 
and Creech. Everywhere it was the same picture. Doors stood 
hospitably open at the modest home of the miner. Inside one 
could see a family, reading, playing cards * many small 
children romping and tumbling. Electric lights burned on many 
porches * * * young folks in porch swings greeted gay groups 
that strolled along the highway * couples boldly held 
hands, ignoring the white spotlight of approaching headlights. 
Here and there a group of stores, a well-lighted cafe or a movie 

e è © 7, 8, 9, 10 o'clock. The doors closed. The lights went 

out. The mining camps in Harlan County had gone to sleep. 

Eleven o'clock. Harlan City. A typical small town on Satur- 
day night. Hundreds of shoppers and a holiday spirit * * e 
a prosperous community spending money and liking it. Crowded 
busses, automobiles, and traffic jams. The information via the 
local vine that more than 6,000 persons had visited Harlan 
that day. That 11 busses made trips 14 hours a day to and from 
the outlying sections. Midnight. Twelve hours in Harlan and I 
had found no murders, no gunplay, or undercurrent of plotting 
and intrigue. Mr. and Mrs. Harlan County were enjoying a Sat- 
urday night spending spree * * even as you and I. Some- 
thing was wrong. Somewhere I had picked up the wrong key to 
this mysterious human cross-word puzzle, So I threw my original 
story overboard and started an “investigation” of Harlan County 
on the ground floor, 

Day after day I popped in and out of mining camps. I frankly 
interviewed the miners, visited the families in their homes, went 
to the movies with the young folks and played games with the 
children. I bought food and checked prices at the company 
stores and took a chance on a car to find out just how that 
raffle business was conducted. I unexpectedly peered into rec- 
ords, noted figures, and asked questions. And I was never 
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slapped down or answered evasively. I rode to different camps 
with pay rolls made up with Uncle Sam’s cash, thousands of dol- 
lars of United States money, and stood behind the counters while 
miners drew wages for 2 weeks. Sometimes the pay was 6125, 
or even $150. Again it was lower, depending on the man—how 
much he had drawn ahead during the 2 weeks and how actively 
he had worked at his job. They are admittedly the best paid 
men in the coal fields—less than 16,000 men drawing more than 
$850,000 every 2 weeks. I investigated hospitalization, scrip, 
education and recreation, along with intimidation, deputy-sheriff 
control, and the human element of Harlan County. 

Harlan County is a series of prosperous little valleys nestling in 
the foothills of the Cumberland Mountains in southeastern Ken- 


There are five incorporated 
cities in the county—Benham, Cumberland, Evarts, Harlan, and 
Lynch. Harlan is the county seat and lists about 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. One hundred and sixty miles of paved roads connect the 
towns and the 40 or so mining camps, while 3 broad highways 
lead to adjoining States and counties. 

The county issued bonds to finance the building of county roads, 
concrete bridges, public buildings, and civic projects. The bonds 
are redeemable at par or above and the local banks will take all 
that are offered. But they say it is seldom that a Harlan County 
bond appears. The banks are in excellent condition and the ac- 
counts are growing by leaps and bounds, with the miner playing 
no small part in the savings department. In fact, there is a miner, 
Jake Crabtree, who has, by saving over a period of some 17 years, 
accumulated the very tidy sum of $17,000 and was able to lend 
money to his “boss” when the mine was in need of financial 
assistan 


ce, 

“No, sir”, said Jake; “I never took any flyer in high finance. The 
most I ever got on my money was 5 percent that Mr. Whitfield 
paid me when he made the loan, And I wish he would borrow 
some more”, he added. But the thrifty Jake is the exception 
rather than the rule when it comes to saving money around a 
mining camp. 

The moral tone of Harlan County is religious. Some 200 
churches dot its countryside and are well filled each Sunday. The 
keynote of the congregation is youth, which takes an active part 
in the church calendar of events, Baptist holds the largest mem- 
bership throughout the county, and other denominations include 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Catholic, and the Church of 
God. The ministers are well-paid, plain-spoken, community- 
mingling men and are much respected by the citizens, 

Harlan has modest as well as imposing residences. They are sur- 
rounded by neat lawns and small rock gardens and enclosed by 
ornamental fences of wood, wire, or composition. There are side- 
walks, “stop and go” lights, parking lots, and traffic problems. 
There are chain stores, 5-and-10-cent stores, beauty shops, speciality 

and a brand new up-to-the-minute hotel. Harlan County 
has a number of American Legion posts and her quota of gold-star 
and war mothers. There is an active Kiwanis Club, a representa- 
tive D. A. R. chapter, and a very large Masonic order, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts have large camps and town quarters. There are 
ladies’ aid societies, sewing circles, bridge clubs, and dancing schools, 
Also an attractive country club with an excellent golf course. 

Harlan, strategically located on two main highways, has much to 
Offer the tourist. In the heart of the Cumberland Park area it 
abounds with historic spots, high, entrancing waterfalls, and is 
rich in vegetation. Many well-paved roads wind through moun- 
tains, restful in their deep-green, silent beauty. Its seclusion 
provides rest and relaxation and it is so easily accessible that once 
known for its natural charm it should prove to be a popular 
tourist rendezyous. 

Probably no county in Kentucky has made such rapid progress 
in education in the last 10 years as Harlan; and this ambitious 
little county holds second place in attendance as related to school 
census, according to State educational reports. The school 
strength is well over 23,000 and there are eight grade A public 
high schools. There are elementary schools in practically every 
camp. 

Many of the 325 teachers hold M A. degrees, and most of them 
are college graduates. It is the boast of Harlan County that its 
teachers are the highest-paid county school teachers in the State. 
The new high school at Benham is easily the finest of the educa- 
tional units and is considered one of the best in the State. It is 
the gift of the company on whose ground it stands and is equipped 
with the best in lighting, heating, and atmosphere-changing sys- 
tems. There are playgrounds, showers, a gym, an auditorium and 
recreation hall, and a library with 3,000 books and a full-time 
librarian. The two most popular subjects in a comprehensive 
curriculum are home economics, taught from a practical home 
standpoint, and physical education—and the teams bring home 
the bacon in the form of trophies from competitive meets. 

John A. Dotson is school superintendent and he reports that 49 
percent of his graduates, and practically that percentage from the 
other seven high schools, go to college, and hundreds of the 
alumni now hold prominent positions throughout the country. 
Harlan has a splendid new high school, and many camps and towns 
are erecting new buildings which will be ready for the fall term, 
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HOSPITALIZATION 


Hospitalization is the master prop which keeps a mining camp 
functioning, and in Harlan County one finds this service developed 
to the maximum with expenses to the participant scaled to the 
minimum, or in words of two syllables, each miner pays his 
hospitalization fee directly to his company. If single, the usual 
fee is $1 per month. A family man pays $2. This fee entitles 
him to, an ambulance to the hospital, a bed in the ward (wards 
are 2, 4, and 6-bed units), the operation, the surgeon’s fee, the 
anesthetic, all medicines, transfusions when necessary, special 
medicinal injections, general floor duty of the nurses, and the 
patient may stay until he is satisfied he is cured, or at least fully 
able to leave the hospital. If a specialist is necessary the miner 
pays that fee, as he does for a special nurse or a private room. 
Half the expense of the latter is assumed by the attending 
physician. 

The dependents im the family are entitled to exactly the same 
service. Major operations and obstetrics, childish ills, and opera- 
tions—all are included for the very small monthly hospitalization 
fee. 

The entire amount collected is turned over each month to the 
doctor by the company which employs him, and the doctor as- 
sumes all responsibility for the future welfare of his patients. 
He must provide the best of medicine, the finest of surgical equip- 
ment, and a competent hospital staff. The records of hospital 
fees and the amounts paid the doctors are matters of public 
record in company books. 

The hospitals are open to the public for inspection and are 
members of the American Medical Association. There is probably 
no other place in the United States where hospitalization is as 
complete and effective as in Harlan County. And to a man the 
miners have approved the plan. They know they have a good 
thing and willingly support it. 

There are hospital units at Lynch, Benham, and Black Mountain, 
which are equipped for all and have their own staff. 
These hospitals are each maintained by the company which it 
services. The 30-odd other mines each employ a doctor who 
maintains a first-aid station and attendant at each mine. Opera- 
tive cases are brought to the Harlan General Hospital, located in 
Harlan Township. This is a 3-story, red-brick structure of recent 
construction. It has a 65-bed capacity of 19 private rooms and 4 
wards. A separate unit cares for the colored patients. Thirty doc- 
tors, 8 graduate nurses, 6 practical nurses of more than 2 years’ 
experience, and 14 reserve staff nurses for special duty make up 
the staff. There is a large, light, fully equipped operating room, 
an X-ray room, laboratory, emergency room, a sterilizing room, and 
a diet kitchen for the preparation of special foods. 

For those who are injured there is also the Kentucky compensa- 
tion law which enables the company to give the miner added 
money, and it is a good old Harlan custom to take up a little 
collection for a man who is temporarily laid up in the hospital. 

SCRIP 


After weeks of survey I can tackle the ticklish topic of scrip. 
Frankly, scrip is to the miner what a checking account is to the 
business or professional man, and to his wife what a charge ac- 
count is to Mrs. United States. If there is a difference it is the 
fact that the miner does not pay a tax for the use of scrip and the 
man who uses a checking account does. His wife has the advan- 
tage of cash prices in return for her scrip. Mrs. United States 
pays a little carrying charge for her charge account, in the form of 
slightly higher prices which cover bookkeeping and similar extras, 

Mr. and Mrs, Miner buy the best of everythin: os, cars, 
electric refrigeration and wa machines, house furnishings, 
clothes, and luxuries. They work hard and they live well. So 
frequently they find it necessary to ask for an advance before the 
pay day arrives. 

Mr. or Mrs. or one of the children presents a small pink card 
at the cashier’s window. 

“I want 83 worth of scrip.” Just like that. 

The cashier asks the bookkeeper the status of the account, 
learns that the miner has money coming to him, and then he 
promptly places a white card taken from company files with the 
pink card, puts them together in a machine, stamps the date and 
the amount on the cards at the same time, hands the pink card 
to the scrip applicant, returns the white card to the files, and 
the transaction of drawing scrip is over. The amounts have to 
tally—the miner knows his scrip status by looking at the pink 
card, and the office records tally with his. 

On pay day the amount due the miner is paid in cash, And 
here is another much-mooted subject: “Cut through.” It is as 
vac Riyal ee 
to say + e i n 

All “cut-through” transactions are recorded and the regular 
monthly items usually include only such small cuts as hospital- 
ization, group insurance, school fee, which amounts to 20 cents 
a month, and 5 cents burial-fund fee. When miners occupy com- 
pany houses or have electric lights, that bill is “cut through”, 
and, contrary to popular opinion, it’s the miner who gets the 
“gravy.” His salary is clear. If he has worked and made $125 in 
2 weeks and his actual deductions amount to $50, he receives 
the entire balance in cash. No deductions are made for the favor 
of issuing scrip. No percentage is charged on a company scrip 
transaction. 

Just as Uncle Sam covers his circulation currency with a gold 
deposit, so does a company cover its scrip issue with cash. Scrip 
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is in denominations of 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1, 
is marked with the company name, and is redeemable upon de- 
mand. A miner is privileged to “cut through” any financial 
transaction he may wish which is covered by his salary. The 
company keeps his books and records the deal, and does not 
charge for this service. This is also a 100-percent custom in the 
mining camps of Harlan. 

I wish I could tell you about Lynch, in Harlan County, with 
its 12,000 population and its imposing tipple, said to be the 
largest in the world * of the modern facilities for the 
protection and comfort of its well-paid, well-satisfied eni- 
ployees * * * of the paved streets and the smart cars 
the long two-story hotel whose clubby beauty is enhanced by 
the green of the hillside timber * I'd like to describe 
the quaint churches, the magnificent high school employing 
only college graduates as teachers, the cosmopolitan company- 
owned store, and that monument to service—the great hospital, 
built of natural gray stone and second to none in point of 
equipment and staff, under the direction of the eminent physician 
and surgeon, Dr. Carlisle R. Petty, but space does not permit 
of my enthusiasm. 

I have talked with operators and miners and have attended 
what is known as a union meeting and I think I have the 
key to what was once a mysterious puzzle. Through association 
I have learned to trust and admire these loyal, sincere, diligent 
people of Harlan—to respect their rights and principles and 
appreciate their rugged individualism. I have come to recognize 
and understand the faith and courtesy that they accord a 
stranger who settles down in their midst and “tends his own 
affairs.” They want to be “let alone.” Some say it in other 
words but the chant of harassed Harlan are the three little 
words, “Let us alone.” 

They are sterling citizens, imbued with the integrity and tradi- 
tion of the mountain folks of the eighteenth century, enjoying the 
prosperity of the peak year of 1929 and faced with the labor prob- 
lems of 1937. What the coming year has in store for Harlan it is 
hard to say. But I will venture the prophecy—take it or let it 
alone: They will welcome an honest gesture of cooperation or 
coordination, but will fight to the finish unfair, dishonest tactics, 
intimidation or bribery in business or professional relations, 


I WAS BORN IN HARLAN 


I was born in Harlan County. 


My first glimpse of God’s great canopy of blue came to me in 
the hills of Harlan. 


ty. 
to sing my first hymn. 
It was here I sat on the first stiff bench in a house of worship. 
It was here that I swam in the crystal waters of our mountain 


And here I carved my willow branch and caught my worms to 
fish in the water of Harlan. 

It was here that I donned my first long pair of trousers and 
threw out my chest and walked abroad on the streets in 
that promise of manhood which comes to every adolescent. 


I fell in love in Harlan. 

It was here in Harlan under the soft spell of that moon where 
we sat for hours, my sweetheart and I, and listened to the 
poetry and the song that came to us from the laughing waters 
in words of so much more meaning than my poor tongue could 
give them. 

It was here in Harlan County that I pledged myself and she 
pledged herself and hand in hand we looked together over the 
mountains toward that eternity that is life together. 

I married my wife in Harlan. 

In the spring when the honeysuckle was about us and the roses 
were sweet on the air and the grass was green on the hills and 
the trees about us spread their protection. 

It was here in Harlan that we stood side by side at the little 
church and gave our vows. 

It was here in Harlan that we carved our first little home. 

It was here that I carried her, a bride, across her first doorstep 
and here that she greeted me when I came home from my work. 


My babies were born in Harlan. 

In this quiet valley, hemmed in by the sheltering hills, she 
indeed walked the valley and gave to me those little bundles of 
love and life that I have watched over after play on the ground 
of Harlan, 

It was here that I have seen them toddle as I must have toddled: 

Learned to walk as I must have learned to walk. 


I lived my life in Harlan. 

Friends of my childhood and my youth time around me. 

I would feel strange to go beyond these hills to seek fairer pastures. 

Like David who wrote the Psalms, I cannot help but feel that in 
Harlan I can lay me down beside the still waters and that I 
can sleep in green pastures and that surely there is joy in the 
land and that kindness and goodness must follow it forever. 
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Williams College Men in Congress, the Cabinet, and 
the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, Williams College, founded 
in 1793 by Ephraim Williams, in the valley of the Berkshire 
Hills in Williamstown, Mass., is noted for her traditions, her 
prestige and ideals. 

Early in the nineteenth century her sons imbued with 
the spirit of Williams had already made her influence felt 
in the life of the Nation and the Government. 

In her contribution to the country, Williams College, 
among other things, has given to the Federal Government 
a President of the United States, 3 graduate alumni and 
1 nongraduate alumnus as Cabinet officers, 50 graduate 
alumni who have served as United States Senators or 
Representatives, 26 nongraduate alumni who were United 
States Senators or Representatives, and 2 graduate alumni 
who are now Members of Congress. 

The roster contains the names of many well-known and 
distinguished public servants, and since these names have 
never been compiled, it seems fitting and timely that this 
now be done. 

Mr. Speaker, there follows a list of Williams College men 
who have served in the Presidency, the Cabinet, and the 
Halls of Congress of the United States: 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
GRADUATE OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Garfield, James Abram. Twentieth President of the United 
States, March 4-September 19, 1881, respectively. July 2, 1881, 
he was shot in a railway station in Washington while on his way 
to attend the commencement exercises of Williams College. He 
died from his wound at Elberon, N. J., on September 19, 1881. 
Graduate, class of 1856. M. A., LL. D., 1872. Born, Orange, Ohio. 
Home, Hiram, Ohio, and Mentor, Ohio. 

CABINET OFFICERS 
GRADUATES OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Richard Achilles. Secretary of the Interior, 1909-11. 

Graduate, class of 1884, LL. D., 1909. Born, Boonesboro, Iowa. 
Appointed from the State of Washington. 

Colby, Bainbridge. Secretary of State, 1920-21. Graduate, class 
of 1890. Born, St. Louis, Mo. Appointed from New York. 

Garfield, James Rudolph. Secretary of the Interior, 1907-9. 
Son of President Garfield. Graduate, class of 1885. Born, Hiram, 
Ohio. Appointed from Ohio, 


NONGRADUATE ALUMNI OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Spencer, John Canfield. Secretary of War, 1841-43. Secretary 
of the Treasury 1843-44. Nongraduate, class of 1806. Born, Hud- 
son, N. Y. Appointed from New York. 


CONGRESS 
GRADUATES OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE WHO SERVED IN CONGRESS 


Allen, Elisha Hunt, Representative from Maine (Mar. 4, 1841- 
Mar. 3, 1843). Graduate, class of 1823. Born, New Salem, Mass.; 
home, Bangor, Maine. 

Ashley, Chester, Senator from Arkansas (Noy. 8, 1844-Apr. 29, 
1848), Graduate, class of 1813. Born, Westfield, Mass.; home, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Barnard, Daniel Dewey, Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1827—-Mar. 3, 1829; Mar. 4, 1839-Mar. 3, 1845). Graduate, 
class of 1818. Born, Sheffield, Mass.; home, Rochester, N. T., and 
Albany, N. Y. 

Betts, Samuel Rossiter, Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1815-Mar. 3, 1817). Graduate, class of 1806; LL. D. 1830. Born, 
Richmond, Mass.; home, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Bigelow, Lewis, Representative from Massachusetts (Mar. 4, 
1821—Mar. 8, 1823). Graduate, class of 1803. Born, Petersham, 
Mass.; home, Petersham, Mass. 

Birdseye, Victory, Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1815- 
Mar. 3, 1817; Mar. 4, 1841-Mar. 3, 1843). Graduate, class of 1804. 
Born, Cornwall, N. Y; home, Pompey Hill, N. Y. 

Blair, Bernard, Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1841- 
Mar. 3, 1843). Graduate, class of 1825. 5 M. A.. 1855. 
Born, Williamstown, Mass.; home, Salem, N. T. 

Bridges. Samuel Augustus, Representative from Pennsylvania 
(Mar. 6, 1849-Mar. 3, 1849; Mar. 4, 1853-Mar. 3, 1855; Mar. 4. 1877 
Mar. 8, 1879). Graduate, class of 1826. LL, D., 1876. Born, Col- 
chester, Conn. Home, Allentown, Pa. 
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Chapin, Alfred Clark, tative from New York (Nov. 8, 
1891-Nov. 16, 1892). Graduate, class of 1869. LL. D., 1909. Born, 
South Hadley, Mass. Home, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Childs, Timothy, Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1829- 
Mar. 3, 1831; Mar. 4, 1835—Mar. 3, 1839; Mar. 4, 1841-Mar. 3, 1843). 
Graduate, class of 1811. Born, Pittsfield, Mass. Home, Rochester, 
N. T. 

Clark, Horace Francis, from New York (Mar. 4, 
1857—Mar. 3, 1861). Graduate, class of 1833. LL. D., 1868. Born, 
Southbury, Conn. Home, New York, N. Y. 

Clark, Jchn Chamberlain, Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1827-Mar. 3, 1829; Mar. 4, 1837—Mar. 3, 1843). Graduate, class 
of 1811. Born, Pittsfield, Mass. Home, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Dixon, James, Representative and Senator from Connecticut 
(Mar. 4, 1845-Mar. 3, 1849; Mar. 4, 1857—Mar. 3, 1869, respectively). 
Graduate, class of 1834. Born, Enfield, Conn. Home, Hartford, 


Michael Edward, tative from New York (Mar. 4, 
Graduate, class of 1877. Honorary M. A, 1897. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Home, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Field, David Dudley, Representative from New York (Jan. 11- 
Mar. 3, 1877). Graduate, class of 1825. M. A., LL. D., 1855. Born, 
Haddam, Conn. Home, New York, N. Y. 

Garfield, James Abram, Representative from Ohio, President of 
the United States (Mar. 4, 1863—Nov. 8, 1880; Mar. 4-Sept. 19, 1881, 
respectively). Graduate, class of 1856. M. A., LL. D., 1872. Born, 
Orange, Ohio Home, Hiram, Ohio, and Mentor, Ohio. 

Gest, William Harrison. Representative from Illinois. (Mat. 
4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1891.) Graduate, class of 1860, Born, Jackson- 
ville, Ul. Home, Rock Island, III. 

Green, Byram. Representative from New York. (Mar. 4, 1843 
Mar. 3, 1845.) Graduate, class of 1808. Born, East Windsor, Mass. 


Home, Sodus, N. Y. 
tative from New York. (Mar. 4, 


Hackley, Aaron, Jr. Represen 
1819-Mar. 3, 1821.) Graduate, class of 1805. Born, Wallingford, 
(Mar. 4, 


Conn. Home, Herkimer, N. Y. 

Hall, Osee Matson. Representative from Minnesota. 
1891—Mar. 3, 1895.) Graduate, class of 1868. Born, Conneaut, 
Ohio. Home, Red Wing, Minn. 

Hayden, Moses. Representative from New York. (Mar. 4, 1823 
Mar. 3, 1827.) Graduate, class of 1804. Born near Westfield, Mass. 
Home, York, N. Y. 

Hazeltine, Abner. Representative from New York. (Mar. 4, 
1833-Mar. 3, 1837.) Graduate, class of 1815. Born, Wardsboro, Vt. 
Home, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hitchcock, Phineas Warren. Delegate and Senator from Ne- 
braska. (Mar. 4, 1865-Mar. 1, 1867; Mar. 4, 1871—Mar. 3, 1877, re- 
spectively.) Graduate, class of 1855. Born, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Home, Omaha, Nebr. ` 

Howard, Jacob Merritt, Representative and Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mar. 4, 1841-Mar. 8, 1843; Jan. 17, 1862-Mar. 3, 1871, re- 
spectively). Graduate, class of 1830. LL. D., 1866. Born, Shafts- 
bury, Vt. Home, Detroit, Mich. 

Ingalls, John James, Senator from Kansas (Mar. 4, 1873—Mar. 3, 
1891). President pro tempore of the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1887—February 19, 1891. Graduate, class of 1855. LL. D., 
1884. Born, Middleton, Mass. Home, Atchison, Kans. 

Jacobs, Ferris, Ir. Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1881- 
Mar. a a Graduate, class of 1856. Born, Delhi, N. Y. Home, 


Knox, Samuel, Representative from Missouri (June 10, 1864- 
Mar. 3, 1865). Graduate, class of 1836. Born, Blandford, Mass. 
Home, St. Louis, Mo. 

Laflin, Addison H., Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1865- 
Mar. 3, 1871). Graduate, class of 1843. Born, Lee, Mass. Home, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

McClellan, Robert, Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1837 
Mar. 3, 1839; Mar. 4, 1841-Mar. 3, 1843). Graduate, class of 1825. 
M. A. Born, Livingston, N. Y. Home, Middleburg, N. Y., and 


Martindale, Henry Clinton: Representative from New York (Mar, 
4, 1823—Mar. 3, 1831; Mar. 4, 1833-Mar. 3, 1835). Graduate, class of 
1800. Born, Berkshire, Mass, Home, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

Millard, Stephen Columbus: Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1883—Mar. 3, 1887). Graduate, class of 1865. M. A. Born, Stam- 
ford, Vt. Home, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mills, Elijah Hunt: tative and Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mar. 4, 1815-Mar. 3, 1819; June 12, 1820—Mar. 3, 1827, respec- 
tively). Graduate, class of 1797. LL. D., 1827. Born, Chesterfield, 
Mass: Home, Northampton, Mass. i 

Noble, David Addison: Representative from Michigan (Mar. 4, 
1853-Mar. 3, 1855). Graduate, class of 1825. Born, Williamstown, 
Mass. Home, Monroe, Mich. 

Norton, Jesse Olds: Representative from Illinois (Mar. 4, 1853- 
Mar. 3, 1857; Mar. 4, 1863—Mar. 3, 1865). Graduate, class of 1835. 
M. A. Born, Bennington, Vt. Home, Joliet, Ni. 

Olin, Abraham Baldwin: Representative from New York 8 4, 
1857—Mar. 3, 1863). Graduate, class of 1835. M. A., LL. D., 1865. 
Born, Shaftsbury, Vt. Home, Troy, N. Y. 

Perkins, Bishop. Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1853- 
Mar. 3, 1855). Graduate, class of 1807. Born, Decket, Mass. 
Home, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Pierson, Job. Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1831- 
Mar. 3, 1835). Graduate, class of 5 M. A. Born, East Hamp- 


ton, N. T. Home, Schaghticoke, N. 

Porter, James. Representative ion New York (Mar. 4, 1817- 
Graduate, class of 1810; honorary M. A., 1827, 
wn, Mass. Home, Skaneateles, N. T. 


Mar. 3, 1819). 
Born, 
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Read, Almon Heath. Representative from Ivania (Mar. 
18, 1842-June 3, 1844). Graduate, class of 1811. Born, Shelburne, 
Vt. Home, Montrose, Pa. 

, Ed . Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1839- 
Mar. 3, 1841). Graduate, class of 1809. Born, Cornwall, Conn. 
Home, Madison, N. Y. 

Seymour, Henry William. Representative from mougn (Feb. 
14, 1888-March 3, 1889). Graduate, class of 1855. Born, Brock- 
port, N. Y. Home, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Sloane, Jonathan. Representative from Ohio (Mar. 4, 1833- 
Mar. 3, 1837). Graduate, class of 1812. Born, Pelham, Mass. Home, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

Smith, Horace Boardman. Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1871-Mar. 3, 1875). Graduate, class of 1847; M. A. Born, 
Whittingham, Vt. Home, Elmira, N. Y. 

Southwick, George Newell, 83 from New York. (Mar. 
4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1899; Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1911.) Graduate. Class 
of 1884. Born, Albany, N. Y. Home, Albany, b Pee D 

Stone, Charles Warren, Representative from Pennsylvania. 
(Nov. 4, 1890-Mar. 3, 1899.) Graduate. Class of 1863. Born, 
Groton, Mass. Home, Warren, Pa. 

Strong, Solomon, Representative from Massachusetts. (Mar. 4, 
1815-Mar. 3, 1819.) Graduate. Class of 1798. Born, Amherst, 
Mass. Home, Westminster, Mass. 

Ten Eyck, Egbert, Representative from New York. (Mar. 4, 1823— 
Dec. 15, 1825.) Graduate. Class of 1799. Born, Schodack, N. Y. 
Home, Watertown, N. Y. 

Townsend, Martin Ingham, Representative from New Tork. 
(Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1879.) Graduate. Class of 1833. M. A., 
LL. D., 1866. Born, Hancock, Mass. Home, Troy, N. Y. 

Vinton, Samuel Finley, Representative from Ohio. (Mar. 4, 
1823-Mar. 3, 1837; Mar. 4, 1843-Mar. 3, 1851.) Graduate. Class 
of 1814. Born, South Hadley, Mass. Home, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Wing, Austin Eli, Delegate from Michigan. (Mar. 4, 1825-Mar. 
3, 1829; Mar. 4, 1831-Mar. 3, 1833.) Graduate. Class of 1814. 
M. A. Born, Conway, Mass. Home, Detroit, Mich. 


NONGRADUATE ALUMNI OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE WHO SERVED IN CONGRESS 


Adams, John, Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1833- 
Mar. 3, 1835). Nongraduate, class of 1804. Honorary M. A. 1821. 
Born, Durham, N. Y. Home, Catskill, N. Y. 

Boyden, Nathaniel, Representative from North Carolina (Mar. 
4, 1847—Mar. 3, 1849; July 13, 1868-Mar. 3, 1869). Nongraduate, 
class of 1821. Born, Conway, Mass. Home, Salisbury, N. C. 

Davis, Horace, Representative from California (Mar. 4, 1877— 
Mar. 3, 1881). Nongraduate, class of 1848. Born, Worcester, 
Mass. Home, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dearborn, Henry Alexander Scammell, Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mar. 4, 1831-Mar. 3, 1833). Nongraduate, class of 
1804. Born, Exeter, N. H. Home, Brookline, Mass. 

Dickinson, Rudolphus, Representative from Ohio (Mar. 4, 1847 
Mar. 20, 1849). Nongraduate, class of 1821. Born, Hatfield, Mass. 
Home, Low, Ohio. 

Dixon, Nathan Fellows, Senator from Rhode Island (Mar. 4, 
1839—Jan. 29, 1842). Nongraduate, class of 1799. Born, Plain- 
field, Conn. Home, Westerly, R. L 

Dwinell, Justin, Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 1823- 
Mar. 3, 1825). Nongraduate, class of 1808. Born, Shaftsbury, 
Vt. Home, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Fowler, Orin, Representative from Massachusetts (Mar. 4, 1849— 
Sept. 3, 1852). Nongraduate, class of 1815. Born, Lebanon, 
Conn. Home, Fall River, Mass. 

Grosvenor, Thomas Peabody, Representative from New York 
(Jan. 29, 1813-Mar. 3, 1817). Nongraduate, class of 1800. Born, 
Pomfret, Conn. Home, Hudson, N. Y. 

Gurley, Henry Hosford, Representative from Louisiana (Mar. 4, 
1823-Mar. 3, 1831). No: uate, class of 1809. Born, Lebanon, 
Conn. Home, Baton , La. 

Hornbeck, John Westbrook, Representative from Pennsylvania 
(Mar, 4, 1847-Jan. 16, 1848). Nongraduate, class of 1827. Born, 
Montague, N. J. Home, Allentown, Pa. 

Lawrence, George Pelton, Representative from Massachusetts 
(Nov. 2, 1897-Mar. 3, 1913). Nongraduate, class of 1880; honorary 
M. A., 1899. Born, Adams, Mass. Home, North Adams, Mass. 

Leavenworth, Elias Warner, Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1875—Mar. 3, 1877). Nongraduate, class of 1823. Born, Canaan, 
N. Y. Home, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Otis, John Grant, Representative from Kansas (Mar. 4, 1891- 
Mar. 3, 1893). Nongrađuate, class of 1860. Born, Danby, Vt. 
Home, Topeka, Kans. 

Palmer, John, 1 from New Tork (Mar. 4, 1817- 
Mar. 3, 1819; Mar. 4, 1837-Mar. 3, 1839). Nongraduate, class of 
1807. Born, — N. Y. Home, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Potter, Orlando Brunson. Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1885). Nongraduate. Class of 1847. Honorary 
M. A., 1867; LL. D., 1889. Born, Charlemont, Mass. Home, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sill, Thomas Hale. Representative from Pennsylvania (Mar. 14, 
1826-Mar. 3, 1827; Mar. 4, 1829-Mar. 3, 1831). Nongraduate. Class 
of 1801. Born, Windsor, Conn. Home, Erie, Pa. 

Spencer, John Canfield. Representative from New York (Mar. 
4, 1817-Mar. 3, 1819). Nongraduate. Class of 1806. Born, Hud- 
son, N. Y. Home, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Steele, John Benedict. Representative from New York (Mar. 4, 
1861-Mar. 3, 1865). Nongraduate. Class of 1838. Honorary M. A. 
1863. Born, Delhi, N. Y. Home, Kingston, N. Y. 

, Nathaniel Pitcher. Senator from New York (Mar. 
4, 1833-June 17, 1844). 5 of 1814. Born, 


Chatham, N. Y. Home, 
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Upson, Christopher Columbus. Representative from Texas (Apr. 
15, 1879-Mar. 3, 1883). Nongraduate. Class of 1852. Born near 
Syracuse, N. Y. Home, San Antonio, Tex. 


Walker, Gilbert Carlton. Representative from Virginia. (Mar. 4, 
1875-Mar. 3, 1879.) Nongraduate. Class of 1854. Born, South 
Gibson, Pa. Home, Richmond, Va. 

Williams, Seward Henry. Representative from Ohio. (Mar. 4, 
1915-Mar. 3, 1917.) Nongraduate. Class of 1893. Born, Am- 
sterdam, N. X. Home, Lorain, Ohio. 

Williamson, William Durkee, Representative from Maine. (Mar. 


4, 1821—Mar. 3, 1823.) Nongraduate. Class of 1804. Born, Canter- 
bury, Conn. Home, Bangor, Maine. 

Woodcock, David. Representative from New York. (Mar. 4, 1821- 
Mar. 3, 1823; Mar. 4, 1827-Mar. 3, 1829.) Nongraduate. Class 
of 1807. Honorary M. A., 1830. Born, Williamstown, Mass. Home, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Yancey, William Lowndes. Representative from Alabama. (Dec. 
2, 1844, to Sept. 1, 1846.) Nongraduate. Class of 1833. Born, 
Falls of the Ogeechee, Ga. Home, Wetumpka, Ala. 


GRADUATES OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE NOW SERVING IN CONGRESS 


CLUETT, E. Hor. Representative from New York. (Jan. 3, 
Pgh 0 Graduate. Class of 1896. Born, Troy, N. Y. Home, Troy, 


Kenney, Epwarp A. Representative from New Jersey. (Mar. 4, 
1933—Jan. 2, 1935; Jan. 3, 1935-Jan. 2, 1937; Jan. 3, 1937—.) 


Graduate. Class of 1906. Born, Clinton, Mass. Home, Cliffside 
Park, N. J. 


Shall the Air Trust Still Be in Control? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Air Trust, although con- 
trary in both principle and policy to our new ideals, still 
thrives. 

I venture to say that in no other country in the world 
could a small group of men maintain their control of such an 
important division of the Government as the Army and Navy 
Air Services, after repeated investigations have found the 
existence of unlawful and harmful practices in those services, 
and after the Congress has repeatedly taken legislative action 
to remedy those evils. 

It is most unlikely that any other nation would be as 
tolerant of continued subjection of its most important means 
of national defense to war profiteers, who even today are 
continuing to reap fortunes at the expense of an adequate 
and satisfactory Air Service. Recent experience both in 
Europe and Asia indicates beyond any doubt that the Air 
Service in modern warfare is probably the most important 
Single branch of the service, and that no army, however 
powerful, can hope to defend its shores without the protec- 
tion of a strong air corps. Yet this country continues to 
permit the same evils which existed during the last war to 
continue, and takes no action to remedy a glaring evil which 
has been condemned time and time again by the Congress. 

Every other nation in the world has accorded its pioneer 
designers, inventors, and airplane builders some recognition, 
and our own patent laws are allegedly designed for that very 
purpose. In the United States, however, we face the dismal 
fact that no pioneer, however accomplished, no inventor, 
however important, can receive recognition or, in fact, even 
so much justice as payment for his actual outlays. It is 
little wonder that our country is falling far behind in the 
development of aircraft, when those persons whose minds 
are the source of new inventions and designs meet nothing 
but discouragement from official sources. 


From the records before me, I charge that both the patent 
laws and the procurement laws of this land are openly 
flouted with impunity by the 20-year-old Aircraft Trust. 
The close grip held by the Air Trust upon the aviation in- 
dustry in the United States is indicated by the fact that 
the charges I now make have been repeatedly substantiated 
by congressional investigations but nothing effective has 
ever been done to remedy them. It is alarming indeed to 
note that even after a committee of the House had found 
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that the Procurement Act of 1926 was being repeatedly vio- 
lated and that inefficient and obsolete planes were and still 
are being delivered to the Army as a result, Congress has 
taken no effective action to stop such wholesale violation. 

In 1925 a select committee of the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress built up a record of six vol- 
umes against the Air Trust and its improper monopoly of 
Army and Navy contracts for the manufacture and delivery 
of aircraft. Subsequently the Joint Military and Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the Congress made an extensive investi- 
gation of their own and after holding hearings for many 
weeks, formulated the present Aircraft Procurement Act, 
the act of July 2, 1926. The unanimously adopted confer- 
ence reports nos. 1395 and 1396 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
gave eloquent testimony both to the realization of the com- 
mittee that abuses existed which required drastic laws, and 
that the Congress had determined to correct those abuses 
by a new procurement act. 

I shall quote a portion of the report of the joint commit- 
tee approving the act: 


The committee has realized the unsatisf: conditions af- 


ments in the method of procuring aircraf 

thereof. With that object in view, the committee has, for many 
weeks past, been working earnestly on the problem in collabora- 
tion with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy and 
the various bureaus and offices concerned, and the bill herewith, 
H. R. 19472, as introduced on the 27th of May, is the result of such 
collaborative effort. 

Almost 8 years later James V. Martin, one of the pioneer 
aircraft builders and fliers who has never been connected 
with the Air Trust but has battled it since its inception, ap- 
peared before the House Military Affairs Committee and 
made and substantiated charges that the procurement law 
for aircraft was being ignored, that contracts were being let 
by collusion, and that the Aircraft Procurement Act was 
being violated at every hand. He charged that the very 
agencies which were supposed to represent the Government 
as scientific bodies to encourage invention were, in fact, 
acting as the agencies of the Air Trust. He specifically named 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics as being 
in fact the agency of the Air Trust rather than the agency 
of the United States Government, and declared that the ef- 
forts of Congress to bring about reform through the Procure- 
ment Act of July 2, 1926, had been a failure. 

The charges of Mr. Martin were widely published through- 


man who made them, the House of Representatives neverthe- 
less appropriated $30,000 for the expense of an investiga- 
tion of the charges. That investigation was made but, for 
some reason which has never been fully explained, it was 
conducted in secret and the record has never been printed. 

A comparison of the above-mentioned conference report 
of 1926 explaining the purposes of the Procurement Act 
with the report of the committee in 1934 which investigated 
the operation of that act shows just what has happened 
to the much-hoped-for reform of the air services. It should 
be noted in passing, that the evils in the air services haye 
been present as long as there has been an air service, and 
as early as 1918 the present Chief Justice of the United 
States, Charles Evans Hughes, recommended far-reaching 
reforms and extensive investigation into the air service— 
reforms and investigations which were never carried through 
to their conclusion. 

Again quoting the unanimously adopted conference re- 
port which explained the purposes of the Procurement Act, 
we find: 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of War and the 
the Navy to stimulate and encourage inventive genius by molding 
competitions in the designing of aircraft—every reasonable pro- 
vision is made for unrestricted competition and for procurement 
in such a way as to avoid favoritism or undue preference and 


to prevent the exclusion of deserving workers and inventors whose 
talents may prove of value to the country. 


How are these purposes working out in actual practice? 
To what extent has the procurement bill actually encour- 
aged inventive genius in this country? How has the device 
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of “unrestricted competition” worked in the hands of the 
air trust and those cooperating with it? 

The answers can be found in Report No. 2060 of the 
House of Representatives, Seventy-third Congress, second 
session, where the Committee on Military Affairs reported: 
as follows: 


Despite the provisions of the Air Aee ae naino 
interpretati te General 


The methods by which those in charge of the Air Corps were 
able to continue to violate the law and to impose upon the 
country their e rh the Air Corps despite the 


explicit 


importance of air defense for this Nation, a most thorough 
investigation should be made at once to discover and ex- 
pose—and this time to correct—the long-standing abuses 
to which our Air Service has been subjected. 

Among other things, the Military Affairs Committee found, 
over 3 years ago, that inefficient and obsolete planes were 
being delivered to the United States Army and were being 
paid for by United States Government funds. The unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the Army Air Corps to fly the mails with 
Army planes several years ago should have indicated clearly 
enough that those planes were hopelessly inefficient and 
that they would have been totally unable to defend this 
Nation against efficient foreign aircraft. Yet this Congress. 
seems content to do nothing about it. 

The honorable Member, Mr. WILLIAM D. MCFARLANE, of 
Texas, on April 30 last, delivered a masterly address in this, 
House entitled “The Air Trust Still In Control.” He is a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee of this House and is 
in a position to know that the evils pointed out by the above- 
mentioned report, No. 2060, are just as applicable to the 
Navy as it is to the Army. 

I am informed that since the passage of the Procurement 
Act of July 2, 1926, American inventors have been more 
active than ever in seeking and obtaining patents upon im- 
provements for aircraft. Yet, so completely has the Air’ 
Trust dominated the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the only Government agency which passes upon 
Government reward to inventors, that although over 15,000 
designs and inventions have been submitted by inventors, 
not a single award has been made to an inventor who is 
not connected with some member of the Air Trust. In the 
past year not a single favorable recommendation has been 
made, although over 2,049 inventions and designs have been 
submitted for consideration. This certainly is not in keep- 
ing with the intention of the Procurement Act of July 2, 
1926, which, as the conference report clearly indicates, was 
intended to encourage independent inventors. 

That bill authorizes the Secretaries of War and Navy to 
stimulate and encourage inventive genius by holding com- 
petition in the designing of aircraft in such a manner that 
designers not financially and mechanically equipped may still 
have some incentive in the form of suitable reward. The 
act further provides for the creation of the aeronautic patent 
and design board, with authority to consider and evaluate 
such designs and patents as are submitted to it and to com- 
pensate the designers for aircraft features which the War 
and Navy Departments have felt obliged to use in the 
interests of national defense. 

All of these provisions of the act have in effect been nulli- 
fied by the Air Trust, which has continued to have its paid 
agents and attorneys sit as members of the National Advisory 
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Committee for Aeronautics in judgment upon the patents of 
independent inventors. It is no wonder that independents 
have not been encouraged by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee when those independents might be in a position to 
demand royalties of the employers of the members of that 
Committee. 

One of the members of that Committee served 10 days in 
the District of Columbia jail for contempt of the United 
States Senate when he refused to disclose information con- 
cerning his clients in connection with the investigation con- 
cerning the air-mail contracts. Yet that man continues as a 
member of a national committee which is supposed to pass 
upon the merit of designs and inventions submitted by the 
competitors of those very clients! 

This preliminary statement should convince the House 
that it is high time we took steps to ascertain the extent of 
this conspiracy against our national defense. As a first step, 
I urge that this House require the printing of all hearings 
before the House Military Affairs Committee which form a 
basis for the Report No. 2060 of the Seventy-third Congress, 
second session. 


Work of the National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 18 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16), 
1937 


EXCERPT FROM BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an extract from the magazine 
Business Week, which is devoted exclusively to business in- 
terests and is read primarily by business people of the coun- 
try. It gives the record of what the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have done up to May of this year and makes a 
very favorable comment upon their industry and upon their 
record generally. I ask that the extract be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Business Week of July 24, 1937] 
What the National Labor Relations Board has done 


by 


Workers involved 
petitioner 
Closed by agree- 
ment of parties 
formal actien 


Dismissed before 


Handled 


| Withdrawn 


20, 6 
5, 424 2 
19, 300 3 
11, 646 3 
20, 460 1 
34, 739 6 
31, 936 2 
8, 565 1 
9, 214 21 
27, 335 2 
309, 187 16 
18, 986 9 
3 

5 

7 

29 

74 

201 
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THE BOARD GOES TO WORK 


Before the Supreme Court’s decision the Wagner Act was just 
a sign in labor's back yard: Beware of the dog.” For 18 months 
only the timid paid much attention to it. But on April 12 the 
Court let out of the doghouse a very convincing animal and the 
National Labor Relations Board went to work in earnest. Look 
at the figures for May. Total cases rise vertically more than 200 
percent. Comparable increases show in other columns. Strike 
cases doubled as labor felt bolder. But strikes settled increased 
400 percent, as did strikes averted, because the Board did a 
creditable arbitration job, and because industry very often met 
labor at or beyond the midway. This May bulge in N. L. R. B. 
activity is no mere spurt, the Board says. Case figures are run- 
ning steadily higher. 


Agriculture’s Long-Term Prosperity Depends on 
the Expansion of Her Foreign Markets—Trade 
Agreements Have Done Much for American 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED BIERMANN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, partisan politicians and 
others continue to make studied attempts to incite farmers 
against the trade-agreements program. These professional 
“viewers with alarm” have seized upon increased agricul- 
tural imports in the hope of discrediting the trade-agree- 
ments program in the minds of farmers. They usually point 
to an increase of agricultural imports without indicating in 
any way that a very large proportion consists of tropical 
products not produced in the United States in any circum- 
stances, and name a number of products on which rates 
of duty have not been reduced in trade agreements or other- 
wise. As an illustration of the tactics employed, there ap- 
peared in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
August 16 a table showing imports of 28 agricultural prod- 
ucts, with the allegation that the increased imports resulted 
from trade agreements, As a matter of record duties have 
been lowered on only four of the items so listed. Of the re- 
ductions on these four items—cattle, cream, cheese and pota- 

I point out that reductions in duty made on cattle 
are carefully restricted to a maximum quantity equivalent 
to less than 1 percent of domestic production? 

A reduction in the duty on cream is limited to a quantity 
equivalent to approximately one-tenth of 1 percent of our 
annual domestic production of milk. A reduction made in 
the duty on potatoes applies only to certified seed potatoes 
and is limited to a maximum of 750,000 bushels, a quantity 
eduivalent to 5.5 percent of our average domestic produc- 
tion of seed potatoes between 1930 and 1935. This reduction 
was made for the special benefit of potato farmers. While 
moderate reductions were granted on cheese in several trade 
agreements, total imports during 1936 were 22 percent smaller 
than they averaged in the years from 1926 to 1930, and only 
8 percent larger than in 1932. None of the other 24 items 
on the list were affected by reductions made in any trade 
agreement, yet we are told that increases in imports of these 
are all the result of New Deal reciprocal trade agreements. 

FARMERS NEED FOREIGN MARKETS 

In reality, the reopening of markets, foreign and domestic, 
for American agriculture is of paramount importance to 
farmers. Since agriculture is dependent upon exports to a 
larger extent than is industry, the collapse of foreign markets 
after the stupid Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930 was par- 
ticularly disastrous to the farmers of this country. The need 
for the restoration of export markets makes the trade-agree- 
ments program of correspondingly greater importance to 
them. 

FARM EXPORTS BEFORE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF 

I need not remind you that before the depression—from 
1926 to 1930—American farmers were exporting almost two- 
thirds of their cotton, more than one-third of their tobacco, 
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almost one-third of their lard, and almost one-fifth of their 
wheat. The acreage devoted to our four major export crops 
amounted to 60 percent of the total crop acreage of the 
country, and the prices commanded by these agricultural 
commodities were determined by conditions in world markets 
and by the percent of these crops marketed abroad. When 
export markets dwindled after 1930, prices of these commodi- 
ties fell more than did those of farm products as a whole. 

Moreover, the prices of all agricultural commodities are 
closely interrelated. When in consequence of world market 
conditions, prices of products on an export basis declined 
more than agricultural prices in general, American con- 
sumers tended to shift their consumption to the cheaper 
commodities, and American farmers tended to shift their 
acreage from export crops to products sold only in the do- 
mestic market. The result was that the price decline of 
commodities on an export basis dragged down the prices of 
other agricultural commodities and the whole of American 
agriculture suffered by the loss of foreign markets. 

With the prices of more than half of our agricultural 
production determined by world markets and the prices of 
other agricultural products indirectly influenced by them, 
it is unrealistic and misleading to divert the attention of 
farmers from the major problem of restoring export markets 
to the relatively minor problem of meeting limited and tem- 
porary competition from imports of farm products. Ameri- 
can agriculture has long had almost complete possession of 
the domestic market for those products which can be grown 
in this country in sufficient quantities and without too great 
cost, and during the depression agricultural imports, always 
relatively small, dropped to microscopic proportions. If the 
exclusion of even the smallest trace of imports is so impor- 
tant to agricultural prosperity, why was it that prices sank 
so low during the heyday of the Smoot-Hawley regime? 

AGRICULTURE IS ON AN EXPORT BASIS 

Dealing exclusively with the import side of the agricul- 
tural problem cannot help the American farmer. What is 
vital to him is not the exclusion of relatively small imports, 
but the restoration of the foreign markets which formerly 
absorbed a large part of his agricultural production. Ex- 
cluding the few competitive or semicompetitive agricultural 
imports that normally trickle into the country cannot solve 
the problem, for the simple reason that, when they are 
completely excluded, there is still bound to be a vast acreage 
of farm land producing, or ready to produce, crops in excess 
of domestic requirements. The United States, agriculturally 
speaking, is on a distinct net export. basis. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that one of the 
main purposes of the reciprocal trade agreements program 
is to aid agriculture by reopening foreign markets. This 
purpose has been consistently and successfully adhered to. 
In spite of the trend toward economic nationalism and self- 
sufficiency in foreign countries, expressed in extreme poli- 
cies of protection for agriculture, tariff and tax reductions 
and the liberalization of import quotas have been obtained 
on American agricultural commodities which comprised 
about one-third of our 1929 agricultural exports to the 16 
countries with which agreements have been signed. In 
addition, these countries have either bound on their free list 
or bound the existing rates of duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts constituting almost another third of imports. Thus 
items which make up some 60 percent of the value of the 
total agricultural exports to these countries are favorably 
affected by these agreements. 

MANY BENEFITS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Literally hundreds of concessions have been obtained in 
favor of agricultural products in the trade agreements thus 
far concluded. For example, Canada alone reduced import 
duties on about 125 agricultural and horticultural products. 
These items involved in 1929-30 about $50,000,000 in trade 
with that country. The duty reductions made by Canada on 
American agricultural products in general ranged between 
one-third and one-half of the rates formerly in effect. Cuba 
made concessions on some 75 tariff items in the agricultural 
field. For example, on lard, for which Cuba was once our 
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third-ranking outlet, it agreed to a reduction from a rate 
equivalent to 9.8 cents per pound to 2.3 cents per pound in 
the first year of the agreement and to a further gradual 
reduction to 1.5 cents to be reached in the third year. Five 
countries have granted concessions on wheat; seven countries 
have given concessions on wheat flour. Six countries have 
agreed to continue their present favorable treatment of im- 
ports of American raw cotton. Concessions of direct benefit 
to American tobacco growers and manufacturers have been 
obtained in eight agreements. 

Because of the short crops occasioned by the 1934 and 1936 
droughts and the rise of American prices above world levels, 
farmers have not been able thus far to avail themselves of 
increased opportunities to supply foreign markets to any- 
thing like the extent that they would in normal crop years. 
As crops return to more normal levels, however, the ad- 
vantages gained for American agriculture through the trade- 
agreements program will become increasingly evident. For 
the first time in several years wheat is beginning to move 
into export channels in substantial amounts. While it has 
been difficult to get many concessions in the particular case 
of wheat, increased foreign purchasing power and increased 
prosperity at home to which the trade-agreements program 
has contributed, must inevitably mean better outlets for 
wheat, both at home and abroad, than would otherwise have 
existed. Similarly, the prospect of a record cotton crop 
is bringing home the urgent need for a foreign-trade pro- 
gram designed to reopen and keep open markets for surplus 
agricultural products. 

To show that the agricultural concessions have not been 
merely paper advantages, the following illustrations may be 
cited to indicate the benefits that may be expected from 
concessions secured in trade agreements. 

INCREASED FARM EXPORTS 


In the first year of the trade agreement with Cuba, Cuba 
purchased from the United States 994,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, compared with purchases of 239,000 bushels in the pre- 
ceding 12-month period. Cuban purchases of flour in- 
creased from 817,000 to 973,000 barrels during this period, 
while Cuban purchases of lard increased from 17,000,000 to 
33,000,000 pounds. During the first 6 months of 1937 our 
exports of lard to Cuba were larger than during the entire 
year preceding the Cuban trade agreement. In the first 
year of the Canadian agreement, exports of pork to Canada 
amounted to 2,817,000 pounds, compared with 413,000 pounds 
in the preceding year, this despite the fact that total ex- 
ports of pork, because of domestic factors, decreased sharply 
during this period. Exports of tomatoes to Canada in- 
creased from 5,744,000 to 15,483,000 pounds between 1935 and 
1936, and exports of grapes from 19,271,000 to 25,014,000 
pounds. Exports to Switzerland of milled rice in the first 
year of the agreement with that country rose to 22,896 
metric quintals from 8,727 metric quintals in the preceding 
12-month period. Exports of canned fruit to Belgium in 
1936 amounted to 14,456 metric quintals, compared with 
9,733 metric quintals in 1935. 

There have been improvements in the factors affecting 
foreign markets for American agriculture, but we need to 
negotiate additional trade agreements with countries which 
have been large purchasers of agricultural products. 

Beneficial as they have been, direct concessions obtained 
for agricultural exports do not tell the full story of the 
benefits accruing to the American farmer. The trade- 
agreements program, by encouraging trade with foreign 
countries, is reacting favorably upon American agricultural 
exports even where no concessions are obtained. For ex- 
ample, in most countries cotton is admitted either free of 
duty or subject to a very low rate. The regaining of for- 
eign markets for American cotton, therefore, is more a prob- 
lem of opening clogged trade channels in general rather 
than of gaining specific concessions for cotton. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPORTS HELP FARM PRICES 

Furthermore, direct concessions obtained for agriculture 
do not take into account the gains from better markets at 
home which follow the increased employment and wages 
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resulting from increased industrial exports. Insofar as the 
widening circle of trade agreements contributes to the re- 
vival of American industrial exports and of urban purchas- 
ing power, the effect is inevitably reflected in increased farm 
income. Consumer expenditures for meats, poultry, and 
dairy products fluctuate in close relationship to variations 
in the income of our nonfarm population. The cash income 
of American farms is equivalent from year to year to an 
amount slightly less than the size of the factory pay rolls 
of the country. It is evident, therefore, that any increase 
in industrial employment arising out of larger exports of 
manufactures will benefit the farmer through a better home 
market for the commodities he produces. 

FARM INCOME INCREASES 

An examination of farm income shows that the national 
farm income has been increasing at nearly a billion dollars a 
year since 1933. It is estimated that the cash farm income 
for 1937 will be in the vicinity of $10,000,000,000. It was 
$3,500,000,000 for the first 6 months of this year. Some of 
the factors bringing about this increased farm income are 
of short-time nature, high farm prices having followed 
drought shortages in many instances. The problem today 
is to convert short-time gains into long-time gains. The ad- 
ministration has taken several steps in this direction. The 
trade-agreements program is an important one of these. 

Since opponents of the trade-agreements program are at- 
tempting to obscure the actual and potential importance of 
the trade agreements to American agriculture, let us examine 
the important situation in some detail. 

Because agricultural imports have been larger during the 
past 2 or 3 years than they were during the depression, farm- 
ers are being led to believe not only that these increased 
imports are highly injurious but that they are due in large 
measure to the trade-agreements program. 

IMPORTS OF CORN 


For example, the farmers are told that millions of bushels 
of Argentine corn have come in this year, and an attempt 
is made to make them believe that the trade-agreements 
program is responsible—despite the fact that there is no 
trade agreement with Argentina and despite the fact that 
imports of corn are subject to the same duty of 25 cents a 
bushel to which they were subject prior to the initiation of 
the trade-agreements program. No mention is made of the 
fact that severe drought conditions reduced the 1934 and 
1936 corn crops by more than 40 percent as compared with 
the average annual crop harvested from 1928 to 1932. No 
mention is made either of the fact that stocks of corn this 
spring were the smallest for any spring in the 12 years for 
which we have records, or of the fact that many farmers 
have strongly urged that the tariff on corn be removed en- 
tirely during the emergency to meet the shortage of feed 
grains. We hear nothing concerning the fact that corn this 
spring commanded the highest price since the World War 
period. And we hear nothing of the fact that corn im- 
ports, seemingly large in themselves, are still exceedingly 
small compared to domestic corn production. Were im- 
ports to continue to enter at the same rate for the re- 
mainder of the current crop year as they have during the 
first half, they would still amount to only about 3.3 percent 
of the average crop for the 1928-32 period and to only 8 
percent of the amount by which the 1936 corn crop fell short 
of the 1928-32 average. 

IMPORTS OF MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

Or consider, for example, imports of meats and live cat- 
tle. Meat imports, taken as a whole, have increased con- 
siderably from the low level of 1932. The 1936 total, how- 
ever, was no larger than it was in 1929, and was equivalent 
to only some 2 percent of the total domestic production of 
meats in 1936. Moreover, when we deduct exports of meat 
products from imports, net imports amounted to less than 
one-half of 1 percent of domestic meat production in 1936. 
For the first 4 months of 1937, contrary to the impression 
that propagandists have tried to create, total imports of 
meat, including cattle, on a dressed-weight basis, were no 
larger than in the same period of 1936, larger imports of 
pork and of live cattle being offset by reduced imports of 
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canned meats. Incidentally, before we become too excited 
about imports of Polish hams, we should remember that 
in general Europe produces a smaller quantity of hog prod- 
ucts than is needed for European consumption, and that 
while increased hog production has reduced Europe’s need 
for imported pork and high prices in this country are tem- 
porarily bringing fancy Polish hams to our shores, it is un- 
likely that pork-product exports from European countries 
will ever become a threat to United States farmers. 

The direct cause of the increase in meat imports since 
1932 and 1933 has been the greater rise in prices of meats 
and livestock in this country than in foreign countries. 
Improved consumer buying power and decreased market- 
ings of hogs and of the better grades of cattle following the 
1934 and 1936 droughts are responsible for these price in- 
creases. Prices of meat animals received by farmers have 
more than doubled since 1933, cash farm income from meat 
animals in 1936 was the largest for any year since 1930, and 
a further increase has occurred in the early months of 
1937. Beside these domestic factors influencing prices, the 
effect of imports of meat animals and meat products is 
negligible. Even had we shut out all imports of meats and 
cattle during 1936 and the early part of 1937, the effect 
upon the general level of livestock prices would have been 
too small to be measured. 

And so we could go down the list of agricultural imports 
which have been so widely and unfavorably publicized by 
opponents of the trade-agreements program and show that 
they have not been a deterrent factor in the rehabilitation 
of agriculture. 

An examination of the concessions granted on agricul- 
tural products shows their number to be small in comparison 
with the number of concessions granted on manufactured 
products and small also in comparison with the number of 
concessions obtained from foreign countries on farm prod- 
ucts. Many of the concessions granted on agricultural 
products are not directly competitive with American farm 
products, and not a few are on items of which farmers are 
the purchasers. Examples of these are seed potatoes and 
certain forage-crop seeds. The concessions granted on the 
more competitive agricultural products are generally mod- 
erate and, in most cases, accompanied by strict limitations 
on the quantities to be admitted at the reduced rates or on 
the seasons during which the reduced rates apply. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that concessions in our tariff 
rates are given only after detailed study and weighing of 
the probable effects of proposed reductions upon domestic 
producers. 

THE VITAL PROBLEM 


What is vital to the American farmer is not the exclusion 
of the relatively small farm imports that are coming in at 
the present time in response to the increased demand inci- 
dental to economic recovery or in response to the high 
prices caused by temporary domestic shortages. The vital 
problem for American agriculture is the reopening of for- 
eign markets. No group has more to gain from the success 
of the trade-agreements program than American farmers. 


United States-Philippine Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUINTIN PAREDES 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. PAREDES. Mr. Speaker, with deep regret I am 
leaving Washington before the adjournment of Congress in 
order that I, as a member of the Joint Preparatory Commit- 
tee on Philippine Affairs, appointed by President Roosevelt 
and President Quezon, shall be able to attend the hearings 
scheduled in Manila. My fellow members of the committee, 
headed by Ambassador John Van A. MacMurray, arrived in 
Manila last Saturday. 
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This committee, composed of United States and Philip- 
Pine experts, was set up to study trade relations between 
your country and mine and to recommend a program for 
the adjustment of Philippine national economy in prepa- 
ration for the termination of preferential trade relations 
between the United States and the Philippines at the earliest 
practicable date consistent with affording the Philippines a 
reasonable opportunity to adjust their national economy. 

Completion of the committee’s report is expected before 
the end of 1937. It will be available for congressional con- 
sideration next winter. I trust that Congress will give the 
report the importance that it deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, as I am about to complete my second session 
in the House, I cannot get away from here without express- 
ing a few words of my appreciation of the kindness, friend- 
liness, and sportsmanship extended to me by Members of 
Congress. A year ago last February I presented my creden- 
tials as the first Resident Commissioner from the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. I was a total stranger but soon 
the splendid American trait of making the newcomer feel 
comfortable gave me confidence to get around among the 
Members of Congress and talk with them about United 
States-Philippine problems. 

I have nothing but thanks for all the many courtesies 
extended to me here. I appreciate the privilege of having 
served with you in this I consider the greatest legislative 
body in the world. It is a great distinction, Mr. Speaker, to 
have the privilege of the floor of this House, which is com- 
posed of the ablest men from all parts of this great country 
and its Territories. 

Also I would like to take this opportunity to correct the 
wrong impression made by certain remarks inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. First, when the President of the 
Philippines, Manuel Luis Quezon, proposed that the date of 
Philippine independence be advanced from July 4, 1946, to 
1938 or 1939, his proposal was branded as “an illustration 
of the instability of President Quezon’s leadership which 
should certainly place the representatives of the American 
people on guard with reference to all Philippine matters.” 

The gentleman who made that observation was evidently 
unaware of the career of President Quezon, who also for 
many years served in this body. All his life President 
Quezon has advocated immediate, complete, and absolute 
independence, On that issue, Mr. Speaker, I youch that he 
has been consistent. 

Only Congress can change the date of Philippine inde- 
pendence. President Quezon merely assumed the privilege 
of making a proposal. I am sure that he will not do any- 
thing that would violate the letter or spirit of the Philippine 
Independence Act. 

President Quezon’s leadership has been tried in many a 
crisis. We in the Philippines have found him to be a sin- 
cere and resourceful leader. Our faith in him is greater 
than ever. 

Secondly, editorials from a frivolous Filipino publication 
were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by the same 
gentleman who had been vigorously criticizing President 
Quezon. From one editorial the gentleman got the wrong 
impression that “the wealth of the Resident Commissioner 
may have some infiuence on Members of Congress in dealing 
with Philippine legislation.” 

For sometime now there has been appearing in the Philip- 
pine press reports that a certain rich man will succeed me 
as Resident Commissioner in Washington. The ability and 
character of this Filipino citizen was attacked unfairly in 
that editorial which was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I do not know whether or not this rich Filipino will suc- 
ceed me. That is not important. What I want to convey to 
this body, however, is that this gentleman is thoroughly fit 
to serve here. He is a man of extraordinary ability and 
sterling character. He is comparatively young and has a 
great career ahead of him as he has had a great career as 
businessman and industrialist behind him. 

He is one of the richest men in the Philippines, to be sure, 
but since when haye men successful in making money hon- 


estly become unfit for public office? I know that the sub- | to extend my remarks, I desire to insert in the Recorp the 
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stantial Members of Congress are among the ablest public 
servants. I am sure that Mr. Joaquin M. Elizalde, if ap- 
pointed Resident Commissioner, will perform his duties here 
ably and with dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, once more I say good-bye, and I hope that 
every Member of Congress will have the pleasant vacation 
that he deserves. No laborer under the sizzling Philippine 
sun has worked harder than the Congressmen here this 
summer. 


Benefits Under the Erosion Conservation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the dis< 
bursement of public moneys through the Erosion Conserva- 
tion Act, under the A. A. A., is of interest to all. The figures 
indicating the extent to which each State profited are as 
follows: 
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The Winning Lesson in the 1936 National Safety, 


Lesson Contest 


REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me 
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winning lesson in the 1936 national safety lesson contest 
conducted under the auspices of the Highway Education 
Board of which the Honorable Thomas H. McDonald, Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, is chairman. This lesson 
was submitted by Miss Sue L. Miles, one of my constituents, 
and a beloved teacher for many years in the public schools 
of Summerville, S. C. This lesson won for Miss Miles na- 
tional honors in the eleventh of a series of similar contests 
conducted annually by the Highway Education Board among 
elementary school teachers of the Nation. In this contest, 
as in previous ones, the Highway Education Board had the 
able and enthusiastic cooperation of school officials through- 
out the country. The best lesson from each school was 
submitted to the superintendent of public instruction, who 
in turn submitted to the Highway Education Board the best 
lesson from each of the respective States in the Union. 

The committee of judges named by the Board to review 
these papers consisted of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Richmond, Va.; Mr. W. W. 
Mack, chief engineer of the Delaware State department in 
Dover; and Dr. Edgar C. Higbie, president of Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D. C. These gentlemen are all 
recognized educators and traffic experts, and Miss Miles 
has been signally honored in being selected as the winner 
of the contest out of a total of approximately 35,000 
teachers who participated. 

The constant increasing problem of safety on our streets 
and highways is becoming more and more one of national 
importance, The Highway Education Board, as a result 
of this national contest engaged in annually by the ele- 
mentary school teachers of the country, is rendering a 
great service to the people of our Nation, young and old. 

As a Member of Congress representing the First District 
of South Carolina, in which the city of Summerville is 
located, and having Miss Miles as one of my constituents, 
I take this opportunity of congratulating her upon the 
award which she has merited and the honor she has 
brought to the State of South Carolina. 

Miss Miles’ lesson is as follows: 


A LESSON on HIGHWAY SAFETY FOR THE CHILDREN OF My Com- 
- — MUNITY 
(By Miss Sue L. Miles, Summerville, S. C.) 

My school is located in a small town of 2,500 inhabitants. 
We have our traffic problems, however. 

We live in a health resort and tourist town, situated 22 miles 
from our State’s metropolis and chief It has been esti- 
mated that as many as 50,000 persons visit our town in the spring 
to see our famous 

Three State highways and a railroad pass through. We have 
9 miles of hard-surfaced roads within our town limits. From 
these roads and highways numerous unpaved roads branch in 
every direction developing points of acute danger. 

We have no signal lights nor traffic policemen. 

We have no streetcars, but a constant stream of automobiles 
and trucks fill our streets and highways. 

The children must be trained to be ever watchful of ever present 
dangers. When I read that 36,100 persons were killed and 895,- 
280 were injured in 1935, I felt that this was a dreadful thing, 
but when a little child in my own school, a precious, bright little 
girl of 7, was killed by a truck, I said in the words of one of our 
great insurance companies, “This murder on the highway must 
stop.” 

I felt the urge to make each little child for whom I, as teacher, 
was responsible, develop as far as possible habits of safety. 

The death of their little schoolmate was very sad and shocking 
to them. How did this terrible thing happen? How could it 
have been prevented? These two questions formed an excellent 

for my lesson. 

I worked out my plan thus: 

An imaginary journey from each home to the school. 

Rules to make drivers more careful. 

Rules to make children more careful. 

A scrapbook to emphasize safety, made by each child. 

All rules involving danger dramatized. 

A visit to each neighborhood to estimate its dangers. 

My plan was to teach each child, as an individual, to make each 
one feel personally responsible for himself and for others. 

First I secured a map of the town. My classroom being 25 by 30 
feet afforded ample space for what I wished to do. 

The movable desks were pushed aside and the map of the town 
was drawn on the floor with white chalk. The children enjoyed 
assisting in drawing the map. 

I teach 60 fourth-grade children in 2 groups of 30 each. The 
average age df these children is 10. We could comfortably arrange 
ourselves around this map, which we did. 
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ne oen Tokea oh Ee map AT plaoe Which Were UE tapocal 
ger. 

To illustrate: 

Wherever one had to cross a highway. 

Where a highway or street crosses a railroad, 

At intersections of highways or streets. 

Where side streets came into highways. 

Standing around the map, I called all who lived in a certain 
designated part of the town to group themselves together and we 
took an imaginary walk over this map from home to the school- 
house, talking of the possible dangers and the necessary precau- 
tions. Each group in turn took the fancied journey. 

We then and made a number of posters which could 
be put up at the danger points, namely: 

“STOP! WAIT! WATCHI 

“Is it safe to go on? 

“Better wait 5 minutes here than 5 weeks in a hospital. 

“He was killed here—only 10 years old.” 

I then discussed with the children what t thought could be 
done to help stop accidents. Together we developed a set of rules 
for drivers and a set for children, 

First we talked about the drivers’ responsibility, because drivers 
cause so much sorrow and trouble. In a few years many of these 
children will be driving cars and trucks, 

e developed these rules for drivers: 
driver must be able to stop his car promptly; he should have 
good brakes at all times. 5 

A driver must not exceed the speed limit. 

A driver must obey the highway signs. 

A driver must look out for pedestrians, particularly children, 
everywhere. 

A driver must do everything possible to avoid hitting persons 
who are walking. 

If every driver would keep all of these laws we felt sure there 
would be fewer accidents, 

We then agreed on these rules for children: 

Always walk on the sidewalk, never in the middle of the street. 

If you are crossing a street and cars are coming suddenly from 
both sides so that you feel confused, stand still. 

If you must walk on a highway, walk on the left side, facing 


If you are crossing a street with your little brother and he runs 
rE E ae D R (((( Keep together 


Never zigzag in the streets on your bicycle. 
car. 
When riding a bicycle stop at crossings just as if you were 


Never run from behind a parked car or bus without looking 
both ways. 

Walk, do not run, across streets. 

If your ball rolls into the street, stop and look both ways before 
going after it. 
Pilbara a OEE SOE ANS rated ern tint NOORE acci- 

n 

The next step in our lesson was to dramatize all of these rules, 
The children took the parts of cars, trucks, busses, pedestrians, 
PERAE yon UO ne ETENE DE AE OO 
comm 


Our activity then materialized into a desire to make these 
rules a permanent possession by putting them in the form of 
scrapbooks, or record books, as we called them. 

To carry out my plan to make this an individual lesson for 
sornas personal safety habits, I suggested that each child make 
a 5 

Sixty books were made. 

The books were illustrated by pictures cut from magazines and 
papon, Those who could do so made original drawings. For 
example: 

The picture of a garage with a car parked in front and under 
ia picture these words; “Please see that my brakes work per- 

y”. 

Again a child running after a ball in front of an approaching 
automobile. 

A third, a curved road with ome car passing another. 

The number of pictures brought and the originality of arrange- 
ment was most gratifying. 

One boy who showed considerable interest brought to me a 
picture of a little child with wings. He asked how it could 
be used in a safety illustration. I told him to think out some 
way for himself. He later brought this. He had drawn a pic- 
ture of a road on which he had placed an automobile. Some dis- 
tance in front of the car was this little figure with wings. Under 
this he had printed these words: 

“Drivers must look out for children. To its mother, every 
child looks like an angel.” 

Daily reports were made of any infringement of the rules, which 
were observed from the closing of school until the following day, 
when reports were made, 
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No newspaper stories were accepted. My idea was to apply these 
rules to our community; make it a personal matter. 

In talking about grown-ups, no names were used; they merely 
said, “I saw a lady”, etc. 

However, in cases of children, they were permitted to call names, 
es for instance, “I saw Tom’s little sister playing in the street”, 


As the discussions continued it did help. 

The members of the class were anxious not to be seen breaking 
the rules which they had made. 

When the books were completed the mothers were inivted to 
come to class and see what the children had done about safety. 

In a further effort to impress this great lesson on my pupils, I 
went to the different parts of the town to met the children living 
in each vicinity to discover the dangers to which they were ex- 
pora and to impress upon them the things to be remembered for 

ety. 

Great interest was shown by each neighborhood. All the small 
brothers and sisters and many mothers came out to join us. 

After thus going over the entire town I felt that many adults 
and children, in addition to my 60 pupils, had been made to realize 
the great importance of forming safety habits. 

Individual training had been my purpose. I pray that each lit- 
tle mind has been so impressed with the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, that he will never be maimed or maim another, that 
he will never kill nor be killed, but live and let live by practicing 
safety at all times. 


Benedict Arnold? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. STACK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. STACK. Mr. Speaker, despite the fact that I received 

the enclosed letter from you prior to the last election re- 

garding your observation of me as a Congressman during 
the Seventy-fourth session: 


Hon. MICHAEL J. STACK, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Fux: I am so deeply interested in your return to 
Congress both personally and officially that I write this to express 
the hope that the voters of your district will give you a very hand- 
some majority on November 3. 

By your service in the House you have fully earned this endorse- 
ment of your record. I have had constant opportunity as majority 
leader and as Speaker to observe the fidelity and ability with which 
you have attended to all of the duties of your office, especially in 
connection with your attendance at all sessions and the long hours 
that you work in your office in behalf of your constituents, and of 
your weekly returns to your district to keep in close contact with 
the needs of your constituents, If I were in your place, I would be 
content to rest my claims for reelection upon my record since a 
Member of the House. That record is not vulnerable and justifies 
the continued confidence of the people of your district. 

Wishing you the greatest success, I am, 

Sin , your friend, 
. W. B. BANKHEAD. 


And despite the fact that the electorate of my district 
sent me back to Congress with the largest majority a Demo- 
crat ever got out of the Sixth District of Pennsylvania, the 
quondam home of Republicanism and Toryism, my standing 
as a Democrat and as a Congressman has been attacked by 
the subcontractor, John B. Kelly, masquerading as the Dem- 
ocratic leader of Philadelphia County, when in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger of August 11, 1937, he dubbed me a 
“Benedict Arnold” in the Democratic ranks. 

Why did the “Apollo” of the Penn A. C. give me such an 
epithet? The answer to this question will require explana- 
tion at some length. 

On September 14, 1937, in Philadelphia County there will 
be held a primary election to nominate candidates in both 
major parties for some sixty-odd offices, including Register 
of Wills, City Treasurer, City Controller, Coroner, 15 Judges, 
4 Magistrates, and some thirty-odd Constables. The purpose 
of this primary, which will cost the taxpayers of Phila- 
delphia approximately $1,000,000, is for the electorate in 
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each major party to nominate candidates to represent them 
in the general election in November, when the real battle 
between the Democrats and the Republicans is held. 

In other words, the purpose of the primary is to give the 
people in each party their right to freely choose whom they 
want to represent them in the general election. 

Mat Quay, Boies Penrose, Jim McNichol, and Bill Vare, 
who controlled the destinies of the Republican Party for 
many years in Pennsylvania, did not want any free choice 
of the people but instead met behind closed doors in sunny 
Florida or in the balmy air and sea breezes of Ventnor and 
made a slate of candidates which were handed to the elec- 
torate to vote on or not vote at all. 

As a Democrat, I well remember myself resenting this 
method of procedure, but until the New Deal came into being 
we had to take it and like it. Now with movements sweep- 
ing the country, uncanny in their strength because of the 
fact that the public as a whole are sick and tired of gag 
rule and gang rule and the manipulation of city, State, 
and National legislation by a handful of rubber-stamp 
leaders, who take orders from the higher-ups, we, too, in 
Philadelphia County resent the contractor-controlled so- 
called Democratic leadership of Philadelphia County foist- 
ing on us a hand-picked slate of candidates, who, if elected, 
will owe their allegiance to the bosses and Mr. John Q. 
Public will be their second consideration. 

As a Congressman, the servant of the people, I have tried 
to do my duty as my conscience directed in Washington. I 
like the work as a Congressman and would have hoped to 
serve my district for many years did I feel that the people 
of Philadelphia had real representative government. Be- 
cause of this conviction—that they have no representative: 
government—I have taken advantage of my inalienable: 
right to file for the office of Register of Wills of Philadelphia: 
County on the Democratic ticket this coming primary, Sep- 
tember 14. 

Jack Kelly did not like this, and because of that has re- 
sorted to calling me names. Does he think I am a Benedict’ 
Arnold of the Democratic Party because I will not go along 
with his candidates for row offices—Dr. John F. McCloskey, 
Dr. Robert C. White, Dr. Luther A. Harr, and Charles H. 
Hersch? 

Certainly my record as a public servant, to say the least, 
is as good as Dr. McCloskey’s. 

The so-called Stack candidate for Treasurer, Michael Saxe, 
has a wenderful war record, is a lawyer, and his host of 
friends know that he cannot be bossed by the owner of the 
Philadelphia Record as his opponent, Luther A. Harr, present 
secretary of banking for Pennsylvania and financial writer’ 
for the Philadelphia Record, is and will be bossed. 

Thomas J. Turner, a certified public accountant, can cer- 
tainly handle the duties of the City Controller’s office as well 
as Dr. White can, who was a Republican when he was cata- 
pulted into the office when Controller Wilson became mayor. 

I will leave it to the electorate of Philadelphia to judge who | 
would make a better Coroner, Dr. Settembre F. Mammerella, 
an outstanding physician of Italian extraction in South Phila- 
delphia, or Charles H. Hersch, the incumbent, who happens 
to live only a few blocks from Dr. White. 

The so-called Stack candidates are representative candi- 
dates, They are all professional men and come from every’ 
section of the city and are highly respected in their individual, 
communities. 

It would be well for the voters of Philadelphia to bear in 
mind September 14—that they should have men who owe 
their first allegiance to them and not to political bosses. 

Does Jack Kelly think that the Judges and Magistrates 
running on the so-called Stack ticket should not be nomi- 
nated at the Democratic primaries merely because he did 
not put his imprimatur on them—that is to say, because he 
did not slate them? 

Does Jack Kelly think I am a Benedict Arnold because of 
my 100-percent labor and veteran record? 

Does he think I am a Benedict Arnold because I did not 
O. K. his stooge, Harry R. Halloran, to be the director of the 
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W. P. A. in Philadelphia, as I knew Halloran was going to 
make a political football out of the W. P. A., which he is now 
doing, instead of taking care of the destitute and needy who 
are out of work through no fault of theirs? 

Does Jack Kelly think I am a Benedict Arnold because I 
em 100 percent behind the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution— 
that no W. P. A. employee should be laid off until private 
industry can give him or her a job? 

Well, if it be treason to be that kind of a Congressman 
and a Democrat, Jack, then I am willing to let the voters 
decide September 14. 


Nine-Foot Mississippi River Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNN J. FRAZIER 


3 OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 18 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16), 
1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Minneapolis Journal of July 18, on the value of 
a 9-foot channel in the Mississippi River. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Journal of July 18, 1937] 


Lack oF Uprrr HARBOR PLACES CITY at Great COMMERCIAL Dis- 
ADVANTAGE—NINE-Foot CHANNEL HERE WovuLtp HELP To ERASE 
INEQUALITIES ON RATES 


(By Ned Brunson Harris, Washington Correspondent of the 
Journal) 


WasHincTon, July 17.—Minneapolis’ spirited fight for the upper 
harbor is just one more battle in the long struggle Minnesota and 
the Northwest has waged for 30 years to give its area economic 
equality. 

The entire story of the Northwest battle for a place in the 
economic sun has never been told in its entirety and perhaps 
never can be told. It is as interesting perhaps as the story of 
nations which have fought for outlets to the sea, of the fight of 
Poland at Versailles, where it split Germany and the 
Polish Corridor in order to obtain a seaport. 

For many years the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley suf- 
fered its geographic and economic inequalities silently as it con- 
tinued to prosper despite them. Land was cheap and plentiful 
and populations were growing. The nations of the world stood 
ready to accept what the “breadbasket of the world” produced. 
Slowly conditions changed. The Panama Canal was built. Freight 
rates, already high, were increased. River transportation, which 
had furnished something of a competitor to rail monopoly, almost 
vanished. After the World War the farm markets were nearly cut 
off as tariff barriers were erected, with unfavorable trade balances 
resulting, and soon farm prices tobogganed. All of these factors 
caused producers to give more and more thought to transporta- 
tion costs and development of water routes. 


NORTHWEST AT DISADVANTAGE 


When the Panama Canal was completed the people of the 
Northwest, little realizing what this was going to mean to them, 
cheered it as a great accomplishment of their Government. Few 
realized its completion left their area a landlocked empire at a 
serious disadvantage with other sections of the Nation. But 
farmers soon realized what it meant. For instance, cornmeal 
from the Midwest points to New York by rail cost two and one- 
half times as much as shipments of the same product from 
California to New York via the Panama Canal. Minnesota man- 
ufacturers, struggling on a competitive market, soon discovered 
they operated against unnatural conditions. Canned goods went 
from San Francisco to New York through the Canal for little 
more than half the cost of getting products from here to the 
eastern markets. 

In 1935, when the Government shipped wheat from Wash- 
ington and Oregon to Chicago to relieve the drought-stricken 
areas of the Northwest, it was discovered it was much cheaper 
to send the wheat through the Panama Canal to New York then 
by the Erie Canal and Great Lakes to Chicago, a distance of 
6,500 miles, rather than 1,500 miles overland by rail. 
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Next, the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley were injured 
8 when freight rates were increased materially from 1922 
to 1925. 

COASTS REAP BENEFITS 

The Mississippi Valley, including its tributaries, penetrates the 
Nation's best fields of production, containing 98 percent of the iron 
ore of the country, a majority of its known petroleum resources, 
and 82 percent of its coal deposits. It produces 70 percent of the 
Nation’s agricultural products and 68 percent of exportable prod- 
ucts in normal times. The Mississippi Valley is an empire larger 
than the combined areas of a number of European countries, an 
industrial and agricultural giant suffering from creeping paralysis. 

In 10 years the area has lost 17 Members in Congress while the 
east and west coast has gained 25. Minnesota alone in the last 
10 years has lost 400 of its industries. 

Gradually the cry for cheaper transportation on the waterways 
grew from a small noise made by the unimpressive group in 1907 
to a loud voice of thousands. For many years advocates of cheaper 
tr on had watched Germany canalize its rivers and had 
studied the results. They also remember the years when the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Rivers teemed with traffic. 

Originally the cities and villages were founded on the rivers 
because boats furnished the only form of transportation and con- 
tact with the outside world. Even after the railroads arrived, 
river transportation flourished. Some railroad men of vision, such 
as James J. Hill, saw the need and future of waterways as a mode 
of transportation. However, river transportation became almost 
extinct because of competitive rate policies of the railroads, lack 
of terminal facilities, inadequate and slow boats, and poor and 
shifting channels. 

RIVER TRAFFIC DROPS 


In 1908 President Theodore Roosevelt urged the development of 
the waterways and appointed a commission to investigate the 
question, but the river traffic continued to drop. But, shortly 
after America entered the World War, it was discovered that the 
strain on the railroads was too heavy and the Government tem- 
porarily set up a barge line to relieve the rails of the heavy freight 
traffic. This revived interest in the waterways and led later to 
the formation of the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

Although the Mississippi River transportation system had a 
struggle for its life during the decadent period, it never entirely 
succumbed. Some privately owned boats continued to operate. 
In 1917, under pressure of war needs, four barges loaded with farm 
implements at Moline were towed up the Mississippi to Minne- 
apolis. The trip was hailed with enthusiasm. 

Finally E. H. Hobe, Norwegian consul, pioneered in a barge line 
company which was headed by J. S. Brodie and they operated a 
number of barges on the river and continued to maintain interest 
in waterway transportation. In 1925 a group of Twin City busi- 
nessmen, headed by C. C. Webber, Minneapolis, and William 
Hamm, St. Paul, the Mississippi Barge Line Co. and soon 
were operating a fleet of barges on the upper Mississippi. In 1928 
the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co.'s fleet of towboats and barges, 
which had been operated on lease to the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, a Government agency, was taken over by the latter and 
operated by the Government. 

NOTE NEED FOR CHANNEL 


For a number of years the Government through the operation 
of dredges had attempted to maintain a 6-foot channel, but when 
these businessmen attempted to operate their barge line, they 
soon realized how wasteful the system was. It was necessary to 
keep the dredges operating almost constantly because the channels 
would fill up and often boats had to operate with half a load. 
They soon realized that a 9-foot canalized channel would give 
them a self-cleansing stream and enable them to use larger, faster, 
and heavier-loaded boats. A survey showed that a 9-foot channel 
would handle 50 times as much traffic as a 6-foot channel. 

Building of a 9-foot channel was too great for private capital 
and sup reasoned the Government, which had injured one 
great section of the country by construction of the Panama Canal, 
built at public expense, owed the section a restoration of its 
former position by the building of a 9-foot channel. They de- 
termined then to seek governmental aid and turned to Senator 
HENRIK SHipsteap to support their cause. 

When Senator Surpsteap ran for the Senate in 1922, he had 
pointed out what increased freight rates meant to the people of 
the Northwest and he had vigorously opposed the Esch-Cum- 
mings tion Act in his campaign. After making a 
study of the 9-foot channel question, he decided it would be a 
tremendous asset to the people of the Northwest, and would aid 
the producer, worker, and consumer. He launched what has 
turned out to be a hard, vigorous, and unyielding 15-year battle 
for the 9-foot channel in the Mississippi. It was an uphill fight 
against great odds, the greatest being apathy and lack of un- 
derstanding. He carried the fight through 3 administrations, 
through 10 sessions of Congress, and scores of committee meet- 
ings. Often it seemed the cause was lost. 

In 1927 he succeeded in getting President Coolidge to agree 
to an appropriation of $2,000,000 for a Federal barge line and 
in 1930 he was able to obtain adoption by Congress of the 9-foot 
channel, and $7,500,000 was authorized for it. When the relief 


bill was up in 1933, he moved the limitation be lifted on the 
authorization and went to see President Roosevelt, obtaining 
$10,000,000 from the fund with which to begin work. Later, 
$13,000,000 was obtained from the same fund to carry on the 
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work of the 9-foot channel. Last fall, for the first time, the 
balance to bring about completion of the channel was put into 
the Budget. 
ST. PAUL GETS JUMP 

the time the 9-foot channel was being pushed to com- 
Pletion many cities were improving their harbors and their ter- 
minal facilities. St. Paul, for instance, has one of the finest 
harbors on the Mississippi and is ready to use the river as soon 
as the deep channel is completed. While Minneapolis has some 
harbor facilities below the Washington Bridge, the origin of 
most of the heavy traffic is above the bridge. This natural har- 
bor is not available to barges because of St. Anthony Falls. 
Senator SHIPSTEAD has urged to avail itself of the 
advantage of the 9-foot channel when completed by having 
the proper harbor facilities. He has arranged for many hearings 
in Washington and Minneapolis, where Army engineers, city engi- 
neers, experts of the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association, and 
farmers have given testimony. Some interests, however, opposed 
the projects at hearings. But, now that the waterway is assured, 
it appears there is unity in Minneapolis. With united efforts, 
there is hope for harbor facilities for Minneapolis. 

Realizing what a delay will mean to the shippers of Minne- 
apolis and what advantage will be given competitors elsewhere, 
Representative DEwEY JoHNSON, Minneapolis, has been making a 
www... TT He and 
Senator Snirsrrap are obtaining a from the engineers and 
will continue to press the fight through this and the next Con- 
gress. 


Banking Conditions in Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 18 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16), 
1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a short article, which recently appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun, inserted in the Recorp. This article sum- 
marizes in a very interesting way the very gratifying prog- 
ress which has been made in Maryland during the last year 
by our national banking institutions. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of Aug. 11, 1937] 
MARYLAND BANKS MAKE SHARP GAINS—RESOURCES OF STATE AND 

MUTUAL SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS Ur $24,692,544 IN YEAR—DEFOSITS 

AND INVESTMENTS ALSO SHOW STRIKING INCREASES 

Total resources of the 124 State banks and trust companies of 
Maryland, and their branches, have risen $15,490,390 during the 
past year, and since the beginning of the current year have in- 
creased $4,922,543, according to an anaylsis prepared by State 
Bank Commissioner Warren F. Sterling, on the basis of condi- 
tion statements filed as of June 30. 

Aggregate resources of the State institutions on that date were 
$330,311,460.74. 

In addition the State had 12 mutual savings banks which on 
June 30 had aggregate combined resources of $248,021,830.21, an 
increase of $9,202,154 since June 30, 1936, and a gain of $5,893,417 
since the close of 1936. 

BIG GAIN IN DEPOSITS 

The 124 FFF 

3 in total deposits from June 30, 1936, to June 30, 1937, and 
ain of $6,621,098 from December 31, 1936, to June 30. 

= Deposits in the 12 mutual savings institutions increased 
$7,125,990 in the year and $4,547,993 for the half year of 1937. 

Aggregate combined demand deposits of the State banks and 
trust companies June 30 amounted to $137,912,775.89; time de- 
posits as evidenced by savings passbooks were $92,593,974.71; other 
time deposits, $10,778,642.93; United States Government and postal 
savings deposits, $5,498,765.41, and State, county, and municipal 
deposits, $14,892,038.46. 

te combined investments of the banks and trust com- 
panies were $7,597,999 higher on June 30 than on the same date a 
year ago and $4,148,201 higher than at the end of 1936. Loans, 
including mortgages and judgments, were $9,865,150 higher for the 
year and $9,790,741 higher than on December 31 last. This item 
of earnings assets increased $1,486,022 between April 2, 1937, and 
June 30. 
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GOVERNMENT HOLDINGS 


The State banks and trust companies on June 30 held $71,299,- 
065.41 of United States Government direct and fully guaranteed 
obligations and $12,386,937.21 of State, county, and municipal 
obligations. Other bonds, notes, and debentures in their port- 
folios aggregated $35,676,989.21. 

Cash on hand was $873,669 lower June 30 than on the same date 
a year ago, and $9,951,498 lower than at the close of 1936. 

Figures for the mutual savings banks disclose that the combined 
deposits of these institutions at the end of June were $221,187,- 
472.64, an increase 4 „ since June 30, 1936, and $45,547,993 
since December 31, 

The cogs oe By wars the mutual savings institutions rose 
818.568.733 in the year, and $14,039,964 since last December 31. 
Loans, includings, mortgages, and judgments, expanded $3,664,112 
from June 30, 1936, and $393,790 since December 31. Holdings of 
stocks, bonds, and securities of the savings banks on June 30 
aggregated $178,929,027.97. 

Cash in the hands of the savings banks went down steadily as 
investments ded, contracting $5,276,783 from June 30, 1936, 
to June 30, 1937, and $7,741,688 after December 31 last. 


Tribal Estates and Tribal Affairs of Choctaws and 
Chickasaws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, since I first came to 
Congress, in 1927, I have represented a district comprising 
practically the entire Choctaw Nation and a large part of 
the Chickasaw Nation. 

It extends from the Canadian River on the north to the 
Red River on the south and from the Arkansas line on the 
east to far into the “short grass” country on the west, and 
includes the Oklahoma counties of Pittsburg, Latimer, 
Le Flore, Pushmataha, McCurtain, Choctaw, Bryan, Atoka, 
Marshall, Love, and Carter. 

No district in the United States has a larger area of 
Indian lands, and few, if any, have within their borders a 
larger Indian citizenship. 

Because of the relations which I sustain to the Choctaw 


| and Chickasaw Indian citizens, as their Representative in 


Congress, I have made an earnest effort to inform myself 
upon the problems that so deeply concern them in their 
relations to the United States Government; and in doing so 
I have approached these problems with a sympathy and 
understanding that no fair-minded man could escape, and 
with an earnest wish to be of real service to my Indian 
constituents. 

Scarcely a day passes that I do not receive inquiries, by 
letter and otherwise, for information as to the present status 
of the tribal estates of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, which 
are in process of administration and division under treaties 
and laws. 

Some say, “Why is the settlement of our affairs being de- 
layed?”; and others say, “Why is our remaining tribal prop- 
erty not disposed of, and why are our moneys not paid out 
per capita?” 

This statement is made for the purpose of giving definite 
and specific answers to these inquiries, based upon official 
records of the United States Government, and to set out, 
for the information of all, what has been done, and how it 
has been done, in the administration and division of these 
tribal estates. This will, then, be followed by definite and 
specific information as to the present status of that part 
of the tribal estates which our enrolled Indian citizens still 
own and which is not disposed of. 

PER-CAPITA PAYMENT 


I am well aware that many of our Indian citizens are in 
need and distress, and that they are more interested in the 
per-capita payment of moneys than anything else; and the 
primary purpose of this statement is to make plain to them 
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why it is and how it is that no moneys are available for 
per-capita payments at this time. 

I can well understand their anxiety and their right to re- 
ceive reliable information on these matters, and I shall hope 
that the information herein contained will forever set at 
rest the misrepresentations that have been made through 
ignorance or design, and that have brought about widespread 
misunderstanding and unrest. 

TRIBAL ESTATES 

The heirs of an estate are, at all times, entitled to have 
an accounting. The wards of a guardian are, at all times, 
likewise entitled to an accounting. 

In this instance the enrolled members of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations are the heirs of the tribal estates and 
the wards of their guardian, the United States Government; 
and this statement of mine is, no more and no less, taken 
from the official records of the United States Government 
and may be accepted by our Indian citizens as a report of 
their guardian upon the administration and division of the 
tribal estates and upon the present status of what remains 
of such tribal estates. 

THE ATOKA AGREEMENT 

Here is another reason this information is so necessary at 
this time: 

Nearly 40 years have elapsed since the administration and 
division of the tribal estates began under the Atoka agree- 
ment of June 28, 1898, and the supplementary agreement 
of July 1, 1902. 

Those Indian citizens who were active and mature at that 
time are well aware of what was done and how. However, 
many of them have gone to the Great Beyond, and their 
places have been taken by a new and younger generation. 

It would be difficult to confuse and mislead those who 
were on the firing line when the agreements of 1898 and 1902 
were made, but it is comparatively easy for ignorant and 
designing persons to mislead and confuse our younger In- 
dian citizens who received their distributive shares of lands 
and moneys when they were children, and who have no per- 
sonal recollection of enjoying the same, since, in many in- 
stances, their lands and moneys were dissipated through the 
dishonesty of guardians and the machinations of the so- 
called grafters; and that is the other and additional reason 
why this statement is so necessary at this time. 

All of these things happened many years before I came to 
Congress, and no one would say that I have any responsi- 
bility for what happened in those times. 

I can only give you the facts, as reflected by the record 
of the United States, as to what has been done in former 
years, and pledge to the Indian people my continued best 
efforts to conserve and protect the remainder of their tribal 
estates, and to bring about sales at fair prices just as 
rapidly as can be done. 

CHOCTAW-CHICKASAW HISTORY 


The history of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, 
from earliest times down to that era ushered in by the 
agreements of 1898 and 1902 is so rich in drama and tragedy 
that I cannot refrain from preceding the statistical por- 
tion of this statement with a brief review of that period. 
Therefore, this statement will comprise two divisions: 

First. Historical events leading up to the agreements of 
1898 and 1902; and 

Second. What has been done, and how, under the agree- 
ments of 1898 and 1902, and later acts of Congress, in the 
administration and division of the tribal estates, and the pres- 
ent status of that part of such tribal estates which the 
enrolled citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations still 
own and which have not been disposed of. 

HISTORICAL EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE AGREEMENTS OF 1898 AND 1902 


More than 100 years ago, the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
occupied a large area of country east of the Mississippi River, 
largely within the present State of Mississippi, and partly 
within the States of Alabama and Tennessee. 

History fails to record just when they first began to occupy 
these lands, but it is conclusively established that these In- 
dians were always peaceable, lived upon friendly terms 


with the whites with whom they came in contact, and 
differed wholly from the hostile and warlike Indian tribes 
in other parts of the country. 

They entered into treaties of peace and friendship with 
the United States in the early years of its existence; and 
no one then had any reason to doubt that their enjoyment 
of the lands which they occupied would ever be disturbed. 

However, the tides of the white man’s civilization move 
westward. They were soon surrounded by these forces, and 
many white people moved in among them. 

Pressure for their lands, for white settlement, grew 
stronger, and it soon became apparent that they would no 
longer be able to withstand the pressure of these forces. 

DRIVEN WESTWARD 

The record of what was done, and how, to drive the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians from their eastern homes 
to the new lands west of the Mississippi reflects no credit 
upon the United States and its official representatives. 

It is sufficient to say that the plans and purposes of the 
United States Government were accomplished; and the sum 
total of these negotiations, as reflected in the Treaties of 
1820, 1825, 1830, 1837, and 1855, was that the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians, in exchange for their eastern lands, were 
given title to a vast tract of western lands, comprising some 
25,000,000 acres, and extending from the Canadian River on 
the north, to the Red River on the south, and from the west- 
ern boundary of the Territory of Arkansas on the east to a 
western boundary defined by a line running from the source 
of Canadian River to the source of Red River. 

This grant was accompanied by two solemn treaty guar- 
anties by the United States: 

First. That the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians should 
have a fee-simple title to these lands, evidenced by a patent 
to be executed by the President (which patent was duly 
executed and delivered on March 23, 1842); and 

Second. That the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians might 
occupy these lands and organize and operate their tribal 
government, and that they would never thereafter be dis- 
turbed or interfered with in the enjoyment of their lands and 
governments. 

Accepting these treaty guaranties in good faith, the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws moved westward along the “trail of 
tears”, leaving behind them their homes, the graves of their 
loved ones, and everything that bound them, by the deepest 
and most sacred ties of memories and traditions, 
back far beyond the reach and record of the white man’s 
history. 

BLOODY TRAIL 

When the order came to move from east to west, to com- 
ply with the commands of the United States and to make 
way for the new State of Mississippi, they obeyed without 
complaint. The trails which they followed through the 
wilderness were stained with blood, and sprinkled with the 
tears of men, women, and children, and the true story of 
the horrors and hardships which they endured, during that 
tragic period, will never be fully told. 

Upon their arrival in the western country, the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws occupied the lands and organized their tri- 
bal governments, patterned after the governments of the 
surrounding States. 

It may be said that they had principal chiefs and gover- 
nors, councils and legislatures, courts and judges, schools, 
and all the other elements of well-organized and well- 
managed governments. 

They developed their lands into farms, ranches, and towns. 
The whole structure of their civilization, as evidenced by 
churches and schools, and by sending many of their young 
people to institutions of higher education in other States, 
was the subject of favorable comment throughout the United 
States. 

As showing the completeness of their standards of civiliza- 
tion, it is only necessary to say what everyone knows who 
is familiar with the correct history of that region, and that 
is the Choctaws and Chickasaws have furnished, from among 
their membership, lawyers, doctors, ministers, bankers, and 
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statesmen, who have taken rank among the highest, both in 
the State of Oklahoma and in the United States. 

Some three generations passed. The Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Indians were happy and contented in the occupancy 
of their lands and in the operation of their tribal govern- 
ment. 

OKLAHOMA OPENED TO SETTLEMENT 

It never occurred to them that the end of this period of 
happiness and contentment was rapidly approaching. 

Then the second blow fell. 

The white man’s civilization had continued to travel west- 
ward. The States of Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Colorado were settled up. 

Many white people from the surrounding States have 
moved into the Indian country and were permitted to im- 
prove and cultivate lands under contracts with kindly Indian 
landlords. These people, together with others in the sur- 
rounding States, began to agitate for opening the Indian 
country to settlement. 

Thus, in some three generations the Indians found them- 
selves confronted with exactly the same problems that drove 
them from Mississippi into the western wilderness. 

The United States heard these demands and yielded. 

By the act of Congress of March 3, 1893, the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes—the Dawes Commission—was 
created and directed to proceed to the Indian Territory 
and to enter into agreements with the tribes for the allotment 
of their lands and the abolition of their tribal governments 
in preparation for Oklahoma statehood. 

The Indians were shocked and amazed. They said to the 
representatives of the United States: 

The United States solemnly agreed that we would never again 
be disturbed or interfered with in the enjoyment of our lands 
and homes and in the operation of our tribal government. We 
have no interest in the organization of the proposed State of 
Oklahoma. We only want to be let alone. 

Thus matters stood from 1893 to 1898, a period of some 
5 years. The pressure grew stronger and became so strong 
that it could no longer be withstood. In 1898 the first 
agreement was made, and in 1902 the second and final agree- 
ment was made. It was under these agreements that they 
agreed with the United States that they would accept the 
allotment of their lands in severalty; that the town sites, un- 
allotted or surplus lands, and all other common property 
would be sold; and that their moneys would be paid out 
per capita. 

This brings me to the second division of this statement, 
which is: 

What has been done, and how, under the agreements of 1898 
and 1902, and later acts of Congress, in the administration and 
division of the tribal estates; and the present status of that part 
of such tribal estates which the Choctaws and Chickasaws still 
own, and which has not been of. 

It has been stated in the foregoing that the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations had conveyed to them, by patent and 
by fee-simple title, some 25,000,000 acres of western lands 
in exchange for their lands east of the Mississippi River, 
in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

DISPOSITION OF WESTERN LANDS 


What became of these lands, and how were they dis- 
posed of, and what remains to be disposed of? 

Under article 9 of the treaty of 1855, they relinquished 
to the United States the title to some 6,589,440 acres of land 
lying west of the one hundredth degree of west longitude, 
to enable the United States to “make good” in its boundary 
treaty with the Kingdom of Spain. 

Then, under the same article of the same treaty, they 
leased to the United States, for the settlement of friendly 
Indians thereon, their common lands lying between the 
ninety-eighth and the one hundredth meridian of west 
longitude, comprising some 7,713,620 acres, and later known 
as the leased district. 

Then, under article 10 of the same treaty, the United 
States paid the Choctaws and Chickasaws the sum of $800,- 
000 for such relinquishment and lease. 
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LEASED DISTRICT 

Then, under article 3 of the treaty of 1866, the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws ceded to the United States the title to the 
leased district lands for a consideration of $300,000, to 
be paid only if and when they adopted their freedmen, and 
gave each of them 40 acres of land. 

It has always been contended by the Indians that the 
leased district lands were never intended to be ceded, and 
that the consideration was never paid, and that it was: 
grossly inadequate. However, it has been held by the Su-: 
preme Court of the United States, in the case of Choctaw: 
and Chickasaw Nations v. United States and the Wichita and 
Affiliated Bands of Indians (179 U. S. 494-552), that the 
lands were ceded and that the title passed from the Indians 
to the United States. 

The Indians have always, since that time, contended for 
fair compensation for these lands, and they now have 
pending in the United States Court of Claims a proceeding— 
No. 17641, Congressional—wherein the court is asked to re- 
port its findings and conclusions to Congress. 

That is another story, and will be further referred to later 
on in this statement. 

OTHER LANDS 

So having disposed of the far-western lands and the 
leased district lands under the treaties of 1855 an 1866, 
the inquiry is as to just what lands did the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations own when the agreements of 1898 and 
1902 were made, which were subject to allotment, sale, or 
disposition otherwise under those agreements? 

The answer is that they owned the lands included in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations proper, comprising some 
11,338,935 acres. 

HOW DISPOSED OF 

ince these Jaani couipeised the extive tribal extates which 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws owned (with the exception 
of some trust or invested funds in the United States Treas- 
ury, arising under former treaties, and which will be re- 
ferred to later) the next inquiry is: How were these lands 
disposed of? 

The greater portion of them were disposed of by allot- 
ments to the enrolled citizens of the Nations. 

THERE WERE 27,103 ON OFFICIAL ROLLS 8 

The official rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
show that there were 20,799 Choctaws, and 6,304 Chickasaws 
(making a total of 27,103) who were enrolled, and who were 
entitled to full and equal distributive shares in the allot- 
ment of the lands and in the per-capita payments of 
moneys. 

What did each enrolled citizen receive in the allotment of 
lands? 

Each of the 27,103 enrolled Choctaw and Chickasaw citi- 
zens (whether man, woman, or child) received an allotment 
of land equal in value to 320 acres of average land. 

All received allotments of equal value, according to the; 
appraised value of the lands; and some received allotments! 
of 160 acres of high-grade lands; and some received a larger | 
acreage of lower-grade lands; and some received allotments | 
of as much as 4,000 acres of the lowest-grade lands. In' 
addition, all Choctaw and Chickasaw freedmen were given 
allotments equal to 40 acres of average lands. 

WHAT LANDS WERE LEFT OVER AFTER ALLOTMENTS WERE MADE? 

The balance of the lands not allotted were designated as 
surplus, or unallotted lands, and then there were the town 
Sites, the lands reserved for schools and other public build- 
ings, churches, cemeteries, railroad rights-of-way and sta- 
tion grounds, and the segregated coal and asphalt lands: 
of something over 400,000 acres. 

This accounts for every acre of the entire tribal estates of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


HOW WERE THESE LANDS, LEFT OVER AFTER ALLOTMENT, DISPOSED OF? 
The surplus, or unallotted lands, and the town sites were 
sold under the agreements of 1898 and 1902. 
The railroads were required to pay for their rights-of-way, 
and station grounds, under various acts of Congress. 
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The surface of the segregated coal and asphalt lands was 
sold under the act of Congress of 1912. 

Approximately 100,000 acres of the best of the coal de- 
posits were sold under the act of Congress of 1918. 


WHAT MONEYS WERE RECEIVED FROM THESE SALES AND FROM OTHER 
SOURCES? 


The official report of the Comptroller General of the United 
States to the Secretary of the Interior, and dated June 29, 
1929, states: 

During the period from June 28, 1898, to June 30, 1929, the sum 
of $34,470,650.27 was collected by the United States in connection 
with the disposition and management of the common property of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 

Thus it will be seen that the total of all moneys from all 
sources from 1898 to 1929 was $34,470,650.27. 

This total sum of money arose from the sale of the sur- 
plus or unallotted lands, the town sites, the railroad rights- 
of-way and station grounds, the surface of the coal and 
asphalt lands, and the coal deposits. It also includes moneys 
from other sources, such as coal and asphalt royalties, under 
mining leases, and other miscellaneous revenues. 

WHAT BECAME OF THESE MONEYS? 

The official report of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Attorney General of the United States dated June 2, 1933, 
shows that per-capita payments of moneys to enrolled mem- 
bers of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations began in 1904, 
and the last payment was made to the Choctaws in 1929; 
and that during this time each enrolled member of the 
Choctaw Nation has received in per-capita payments of 
moneys the sum of $1,070, and each member of the Chicka- 
saw Nation has received $1,075. 

MORE THAN $29,000,000 IN PER-CAPITA PAYMENTS 


Thus it will be seen that the 27,103 enrolled Choctaws and 
Chickasaws have received in excess of $29,000,000 in actual 
per-capita payments of moneys. 

Taking the $29,000,000 from the total of $34,470,650.27, 
there is left the sum of $5,470,650 to be accounted for. 

Here is what became of that balance, and also here is 
what became of the trust or investment funds of about 
$2,000,000, arising under former treaties, and which the 
United States held in trust for the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, when it began to administer and divide the tribal 
estates under the agreements of 1898 and 1902. 

TRIBAL SCHOOLS 


Under the act of Congress of April 26, 1906, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was empowered to take possession of 
and to operate the tribal schools, using tribal moneys for 
that purpose. 

The tribal schools were operated in that manner from 
1906 to 1932, a period of more than 25 years. 

There was expended each year of tribal moneys ap- 
proximately $300,000. The total sum thus expended out 
of tribal moneys for this period of 25 years was approxi- 
mately $7,500,000, 

Thus, it may be plainly seen what became of the balance 
of the $5,470,650 and also what became of the trust or 
investment funds of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


NO MONEY FOR PER-CAPITA PAYMENT NOW 


This also accounts for the fact that no per-capita pay- 
ments of moneys have been made in recent years and also 
accounts for the fact that there are no moneys on hand 
at this time for that purpose. 

An examination of the records and accounts of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws at this time shows that the 
Choctaws have on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States less than $100,000, and the Chickasaws have less 
than $30,000. 

Notwithstanding the protests of the chief executives of 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior continued to operate the so-called tribal schools and 
to use tribal moneys therefor until long after the State 
of Oklahoma had provided a public-school system and until 
long after there were any enrolled members of the tribes of 
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school age. It was not until 1932 that he ceased to use 
tribal moneys for that purpose. 

It is contended that the use of tribal moneys for pupils 
who were not enrolled members of the tribes was illegal, 
and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have suits in the 
United States Court of Claims for the recovery of more 
than $2,000,000 of these moneys. 

WHAT PROPERTIES ARE STILL OWNED; AND PRESENT STATUS? 


The answer is that they still own some scattered tracts 
of the surplus or unallotted lands. 

They also own some scattered tracts of the surface of the 
coal and asphalt lands, which were not sold, under the act 
of 1912, but were reserved for mining operations and since 
abandoned. 

The tracts of land are in various parts of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, and some of them have potential oil 
and gas values. 

It may be that, with the oil and gas development now 
going on, some of these tracts may have tremendous values. 

They also own that part of the coal and asphalt deposits 
which were not sold under the act of 1918. 

As stated, the total of the coal and asphalt lands re- 
served under the agreement of 1902 was in excess of 400,000 
acres. About 100,000 acres were sold at good prices, under 
the act of 1918, immediately after the war when there was 
a demand for coal. 

The coal deposits remaining unsold is something over 
300,000 acres. 

NO DEMAND FOR COAL 

Is it not too well known to require any argument that 
there is no demand for coal deposits at this time? 

Because of the competition of oil and gas it is well known 
that the mining of coal in Oklahoma has declined to almost 
the vanishing point. 

I do not mean to say that these coal deposits are not val- 
uable. They are of great value, as shown by the appraise- 
ments made in former years; but the fact remains that, for 
the reasons stated, they cannot be sold, at this time for any- 
thing like their actual value. If not sold they can be held; 
and who knows but what, at some time in the future, they 
may be sold for values beyond what any of us now dream 
of, and that time will demonstrate the wisdom of not sacri- 
ficing them for nominal values at this time. 

I HAVE DONE WHAT I COULD 


I have, year after year, introduced bills in Congress for 
the purchase of these coal deposits, by the United States, at 
a fair value, and have done everything in my power to bring 
this about, but without success. 

As showing what I have done to facilitate the sales of 
these properties, I introduced and had passed an act of 
Congress (Public, No. 475, 73d Cong.) permitting sales of the 
coal properties in small tracts, to accommodate the needs 
and demands of those now operating coal mines. 

This act has resulted in the sales of many tracts, at good 
prices, and will result in the sales of many more, from time 
to time. 

I am aware that there are those among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws who are constantly demanding the sale of the 
coal deposits, in order that money may be made available 
for per-capita payments. 

If these critics know of, or can devise, any plan for the 
sale of the coal deposits at fair prices, I, along with the great 
body of Choctaw and Chickasaw citizens, will arise and call 
them blessed. 

RESERVATION OF OIL AND GAS 

It affords me much pleasure to be able to report the passage 
of H. R. 8027, which is identical with S. 2851. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws still own a considerable 
acreage of lands which were left over after allotments, and 
which have not yet been sold. They are scattered through- 
out the two nations. 

As we all know, practically the whole area of the two 
nations is potential oil and gas country. 
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The Indians wish to reserve the oil and gas rights in these 
lands, in future sales. 

Under existing laws, this could not be done, as the Secretary 
of the Interior can only sell and convey the full title. 

This situation was presented to the Interior Department 
by the Governors and the attorneys, and a bill was drawn em- 
powering the Secretary of the Interior to reserve the oil and 
gas rights in all future sales of these lands. 

I gave this bill my hearty support, and it was passed in 
the closing days of this session of Congress. 

I was able to contact some Members who have been hostile 
to Indian legislation, and they were prevailed upon to not 
only not object to the bill, but to give it their support. 

This bill meets the wishes of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
as expressed in meetings throughout the two nations, and 
all of the members of the two tribes will now be able to 
share equally in whatever oil and gas values that may attach 
to these lands. 


BEWARE OF MISREPRESENTATIONS 

So, in the foregoing, I have made a full and frank state- 
ment of what has been done, and how, under the agreements 
of 1898 and 1902 in the administration and division of the 
tribal estates of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, and also a 
statement of the present status of the properties which they 
still own and which have not been disposed of. 

This statement is supported by the official records of the 
United States and is made for the information and benefit 
of those Choctaw and Chickasaw citizens who have not had 
the opportunity to learn the exact facts regarding their 
tribal estates. 

If there are those who, through ignorance or design, would 
take advantage of the need and distress of our Indian 
people by trying to arouse their prejudice or resentment 
against their Indian officials or their Representatives in 
Congress, I would say that I have endeavored in this state- 
ment to so clearly set out the actual facts that they will be 
fully and completely answered. 

PLAIN FACTS 

It has been made plain that there are now no moneys 
available for per-capita payments, and it has also been 
made plain that there are no remaining properties that can 
be sold in the near future for any large sums of money. 

These are the facts, and I cannot and will not misrepre- 
sent them, and I have deemed it to be my solemn and 
sacred duty, as your Representative in Congress, to paint the 
picture as it is and not as we wish it to be. 

I am well aware that these properties have tremendous 
potential values, but the facts are that they cannot be sold 
at this time for sufficient moneys to make substantial per- 
capita payments. 

I shall at all times remain on guard in the service of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian people, and my best efforts 
will be exercised in conserving and protecting what they still 
own and in devising plans for sale at fair prices when that 
can be brought about. 

SUITS AND PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 

I shall now briefly discuss that phase of the affairs of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws which presents a much 
brighter and more hopeful prospect for the recovery and 
collection of moneys which, if recovered and collected, will 
be available for per-capita payments, so sorely needed and 
so earnestly desired. 

I refer to the suits and proceedings in the United States 
Court of Claims against the United States. 

Under the Jurisdictional Act of Congress of June 7, 1924, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws have filed many suits for the 
recovery of several millions of dollars for the violation of 
treaties and laws by the United States. 

In 1931 I introduced and secured passage of an act of 
Congress empowering the Court of Claims to render judg- 
ment upon the leased district claim, but this act was vetoed 
by President Hoover. 

We then passed a resolution by Senator THomas refer- 
ring the claim to the Court of Claims, under section 151 of 
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the Judicial Code, for findings of facts and conclusions 
to Congress, and this case is no. 17641, congressional. 

I cannot in this statement set out the full history and 
contentions in each of these cases. 

It is sufficient to say that the leased district claim is for 
compensation at the rate of $1.25 per acre for more than 
5,000,000 acres of land. 

The other suits comprise the school cases, wherein the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws contend that the United States 
has expended illegally more than $2,000,000 of tribal moneys 
for the education of persons who are not enrolled members 
of the tribes; the general accounting cases, involving several 
million dollars; and several other cases involving considerable 
sums of money. 

Let me say that I, together with the other Members of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress, have given the tribal 
officials and the special attorneys in charge of these cases, 
every assistance at our command. 

DELAYS 


It is true that there have been some considerable delays 
in bringing these cases to a final conclusion. 

Many have inquired: “Why these delays?” 

Here is the answer. 

When these cases were first filed, the United States was 
called upon for a full and complete accounting, showing the 
receipts of all moneys belonging to the Indians and the 
sources; and all disbursements, and for what purposes. 

The United States then refused to plead further, or to 
5 in any way until it had completed the accounting 
reports. 

The facts are that the accounting reports were not finished 
and filed until 1934, notwithstanding the efforts of the tribal 
officials, the attorneys, and the entire Oklahoma delegation 
in Congress to exert all the pressure at our command for 
the early completion of these reports. 

Then when the accounting reports were filed in 1934 the 
special attorneys proceeded with all possible speed to force 
a speedy trial of the cases by the preparation and filing of 
briefs and otherwise, feeling that the period of delay was 
over. : 

GRATUITY OFFSETS 

What then happened to further delay the cases? 

Immediately after the argument and submission of the 
Leased District case, in May 1936, the Court of Claims 
entered its order permitting the United States to set up so- 
called gratuity offsets. 

Nothing further could be done until another report was 
made by the General Accounting Office upon that subject. 

That report is now in, and the United States has set up 
the sum of $5,724,587.63, which is the total sum of money 
claimed to have been spent by the United States in the ad- 
ministration and division of the tribal estates. 

It contends that these moneys be allowed as gratuity off- 
sets against any judgments which the Indians might secure. 

In the Leased District case, if the Indians get judgment 
on 5,224,346 acres of land, at $1.25 per acre, and the United 
States gets an offset judgment for $5,724,587.63, it will be 
readily seen that there would not be much left for the 
Indians. 

Of course, these same so-called gratuity offsets will be 
set up in the other cases. 

Under these conditions, what could the tribal officials and 
the special attorneys do except to appeal to Congress for a 
definition and clarification of so-called gratuities, urging 
that their treaty guaranties, against any claim or charge 
for these moneys be respected. 

That is exactly what they have done, and in all my years 
of congressional service, I have never seen finer teamwork, 
and a more earnest and determined effort made, in any 
cause, than they have made in this Congress to accomplish 
that end. 

This tremendous fight has been made by the principal 
chief of the Choctaw Nation, the governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation, and the attorneys, and they have had my hearty 
support, and that of the entire Oklahoma delegation. 
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In this they may succeed, and they may not, but their 
efforts should command the admiration and commendation 
of every Choctaw and Chickasaw citizen. 

If they do not succeed in getting relief from gratuities at 
the hands of Congress, they will have to defend against 
them in the courts, in the final trial of the cases. 

In this, they may succeed and they may not, but the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws may be assured that they will use 
every power at their command to overcome in the courts, the 
monstrous injustice attempted to be perpetrated upon the 
Indians, by the Department of Justice and the General 
Accounting Office in setting up as gratuity offsets, the 
moneys which the treaties and agreements guaranteed would 
never be claimed or charged against them. 

AMENDED PETITIONS IN SUITS 

Another condition arose which not only caused delay but 
threatened the very life of several of the most important 
suits of the tribes. 

In their general accounting cases the attorneys could only 
file general petitions, demanding an accounting by the Goy- 
ernment, and expected to file amended petitions when the 
accounting was made. 

These general petitions were filed within time, but the 
General Accounting Office reports were not prepared and 
filed until 1934, which was 4 years after the time expired 
for filing petitions. 

Amended petitions based upon these reports were filed, 
but in the Seminole case (L-52) the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the amended petitions could not be 
considered, notwithstanding the delays of the Government. 
Unless Congress granted relief, these suits would surely be 
lost by the tribes. 

The governors and the attorneys came on to Washington 
and sought relief by Congress. 

I introduced their bill, H. R. 4407, in the House, and a like 
bill, S. 1379, was introduced by Senator THomas of Oklahoma 
in the Senate, 

I am happy to be able to report that this bill has been 
passed and approved by the President, and it saves the 
lives, no more and no less, of these very important suits of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws; and they can and will now 
be tried out upon their merits, and will not be dismissed 
upon technicalities. 

It should be understood that these cases are being han- 
_ dled by special attorneys, under contingent contracts. 

They are paid nothing whatsoever out of the moneys of 
the tribes. Unless they secure judgments, and appropria- 
tions by Congress to pay the judgments, they get no fees or 
compensations whatsoever; and then only what is allowed 
by the court and the Secretary of the Interior, out of the 
moneys recovered. 

L CONCLUSION 

I have endeavored to cover the whole subject of the ad- 
ministration and division of the tribal estates of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and the problems that remain to be 
solved, temperately, fairly, and courageously. 

If I have done so, I will feel that I have rendered a real 
service to my Indian constituents, as their Representative 
in Congress; and, in doing so I have been moved by no mo- 
tive except a desire to render that character and quality of 
public service demanded by the high office which I hold. 

May I, as a final word, counsel the members of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations to make an earnest and honest 
effort to understand the true facts regarding their tribal 
affairs and tribal estates, and to turn a deaf ear to those, if 
there be any such, who would foment strife among them by 
misrepresenting the true facts, or by questioning the mo- 
tives of those who are trying their best to serve the best 
interests of the Indian people, whether Indian officials or 
Representatives in Congress? 

Much has been done, and much yet remains to be done, 
in the protection and conservation of your tribal estates, 
and in all of this, I pledge myself, at all times and under 
all circumstances, to serve your best interests, in the mat- 
ters referred to in this statement, oe RE ort SU CHER 
matters that concern your welfare and well-being. 
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Degrading Political Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF, OF MICHIGAN, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I submit the following address delivered 
by me over the Columbia Broadcasting System: 


A situation exists today which challenges the attention of every 
good citizen. It is a condition that is rapidly undermining all 
decency in government, for which the Roosevelt administration is 
directly responsible. 


For weeks the press of America has been filled with indignant 
editorials bitterly condemning this condition. For weeks the 
President of the United States, the Attorney General, the Post- 
master General, the Congress have been on notice that there exists 
overwhelming and conclusive evidence that the Corrupt Practices 
Act is being violated by the Democratic National Committee under 
the direction of its chairman, Postmaster General James A. Farley. 
But nothing has been done by any of these officials or by the 
Congress to end the shocking practice. 

For weeks it has been known that by a system of shameful 
coercion, corporations and ion officials have been and are 
being bludgeoned into forced tribute to the coffers of the Demo- 
cratic national campaign chest. This has been carried 
on with a cynical and contemptuous indifference to all political 
ethics, morals, or decency, and in an incredible defiance of public 
opinion. 

Aroused to action by the lavish use of funds in political cam- 
paigns and of contributions to the war chests of candidates for 
the Presidency and the House and Senate, the Congress enacted 
what is known as the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

The spirit and the letter of that act are perfectly clear. One 
cardinal purpose of the act is to prevent contributions, directly 
or indirectly, by corporations to political campaigns, because such 
corporations have actual or potential business relations with the 
Government. The act specifically prohibits political committees 
or individuals from receiving such contributions. 

It is a shocking fact that for many months the Democratic 
National Committee, through authorized agents, has been peddling 
about over the country the signature of the President of the 
United States written on a sheet of paper beneath an etching of 
the White House and inserted in copies of obsolete and worthless 
Democratic convention souvenir books containing the program of 
the Democratic national convention, held in Philadelphia over a 
year ago. Copies of these books were forced upon unwilling cor- 
poration officials at prices varying from $100 up to as much as 
$1,000 a copy. 

An examination of the public records of the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives discloses that hundreds of these forced sub- 
scriptions have been reported as political contributions by 
corporations to the Democratic National Committee. 

When this condition of 2 was called to the attention of 
the Honorable Brerrranp H. SNELL, leader of the Republican 
minority in the House, he performed a laudable public duty by 
introducing a resolution for the investigation of the practice. 

The White House the seriousness of the charges and 
one of the President’s secretaries made the statement to 
representatives of the press that the President did not know for 
what purposes his autograph was to be used when he was asked 
to sign his name on 2,500 sheets of paper. 

Despite the fact that it was revealed weeks ago that the signa- 
ture of the President for the first time in history had been 
prostituted to this cheap, outrageous, and probably criminal pur- 
pose, no action to date has been taken by any member of the 
administration. 

The President's failure to act promptly in rebuking this inde- 
cent use of his signature and demanding that the moneys col- 
lected be returned to the contributors, can be explained only on 
the ground that he must have expected his Attorney General to 
do his duty, and that he must have properly 5 his Post- 
master General, Mr. Farley, who is chairman of the Democratic 


National Committee, to at once take appropriate action to stop 
this unconscionable sale of Presidential signatures and to forth- 
with return the funds thus far collected by these illegal means. 

In the absence of any action by anybody in the administration 
to end this disgraceful state of affairs, Representative SNELL laid 
the matter before the House Rules Committee, asking a rule 
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under which his resolution for an investigation could be brought 
to the floor of the House for action by the Members. 

To that Rules Committee was presented an overwhelming mass 
of documentary evidence sustaining the charges which had been 
made. 

Evidence was submitted showing the sale of advertising space 
in the Democratic Register, 1937, at $700 a page, to corpora- 
tions and individuals doing business with various agencies of 
the Federal Government. This book is sponsored by the Demo- 
cratic National Congressional Committee. 

Insofar as either of these political enterprises has brought in 
campaign funds from cerporations, it has clearly violated both 
the letter and the spirit of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Letters of solicitation from Democratic National Committee 
headquarters introduced in evidence baldly state, in part, that, 
“The sale of the book enables us to legally accept corporation 
checks, and this is the way all of the companies who are assisting 
us are handling these expenditures.” 

It was pointed out to the committee that revenues from the 
Campaign Book of 1936, including the President's autographed 
edition, total to date more than $1,000,000. 

Evidence is at hand of sales talks recorded by dictaphone in a 
New York office last October in which illegal pressures were 
brought to bear upon a citizen having business before one of 
the Federal agencies. The implication was that the purchase of 
the President’s autographed edition might facilitate that citizen's 
routine business in W. n. 

Another piece of evidence was an original rate card and soli- 
citors’ sheet covering the Democratic Register, 1937, containing 
a paragraph which reads, "Twenty-five thousand copies of the 
Register will be distributed to the heads of the central and field 
purchasing offices of the world's greatest buyer. Why not devote 
a page to your company’s interests and be amply represented 
before the men who run the Nation?” Other evidence in the 
form of a sworn affidavit disclosed that a long-established and 
entirely reputable attorney and businessman in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was threatened, intimidated, and coerced in the most 
brazen manner, and his business assailed by a Government agency 
after he refused to buy $500 worth of The Democratic Book of 1936. 

Still other evidence showed that the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Bridgeport, Conn., had warned its members against the 
high-pressure sales methods of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee agents selling space in the Democratic Register, 1937, and 
branded the whole procedure as a racket. 

There was presented to the Rules Committee a letter sent to 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, under date of June 28, 1937, from 
a businessman who suffered threats, coercion, and intimidation 
at the hands of a solicitor for the Democratic At- 
tached to that letter was a copy of the letter of solicitation 
addressed to this same businessman in which attention was 
called to, “The administration’s vast construction which 
is definitely increasing individual business of thcse organizations 
recognized by industry and governmental departments.” 

Newspapers widely carried an account of a subscription of 
$1,000 for the President’s edition of The Democratic Book of 
1936 by a colored real estate-operator in San Antonio, Tex., at a 
time when friends of the purchaser were suing in Washington for 
a pardon at the hands of the President. The purchaser at the 
time of his $1,000 subscription to this book allegedly was serving 
a sentence in Leavenworth, Kans., for income-tax evasion. Ap- 
parently he had not. used one of the now famous tax loopholes 
which the administration has so widely publicized. 

Many instances were shown in which solicitors called prospec- 
tive victims of this racket by long distance telephone and told 
these corporation officials that they were “talking from Mr. Far- 
ley’s office.” Other evidence showed that every radio station in 
the country was invited to contribute $250 to the Democratic 
book fund, with the threat implied that the station's license might 
be revoked. 

Represenative J. WILL TayLor of Tennessee delivered an address 
in the House on June 28 last outlining the mobilization of W. 
P. A. contractors in the book sales campaign throughout 
Tennessee. 

You will recall that just the other day Robert S. Young, head of 
the new Van Sweringen railroad holding company, testified before 
a Senate committee of having been solicited for and having pur- 
chased $15,000 worth of the President’s edition shortly before he 
was to appear before the special Wheeler committee investigating 
railroad financing. Mr. Young testified that under the circum- 
stances of the moment he “would have taken soap wrappers if 
they had offered them to me.” The enormity of this act so 
aroused Senator BURTON K. WHEELER, Democrat, of Montana, that 
he denounced this solicitation and called upon the Democratic 
National Committee to renounce publicly this method of raising 
funds. 

Time does not permit me to refer to other evidence showing 
that in many cases the books were not even delivered and delivery 
was not expected to be made, either by the contributor or the 
high-pressure salesman representing the Democratic National 
Committee. 

In all American history no political committee, other than Mr. 
Farley’s Democratic National Committee, has ever demonstrated 
such a cynical disregard of political morals and ethics, such a con- 
tempt for law, and such disregard for public opinion as to at- 
tempt such a device as the camouflaged sale of a book autographed 
by the President of the United States. The whole proceeding is 
manifestly unlawful, vicious, and demoralizing. 
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It is astounding that solicitors for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee would dare go to the limits they have of actually pointing 
to President Roosevelt's signature as evidence that the contributor 
Was an investment in administration good will.“ 

These book sales have demonstrated that not only has a new low 
level been reached in political morals, but that a new high level 
has been reached in political coercion, intimidation, and extortion, 

It must be recognized by every thinking citizen that this action 
of the Democratic National Committee, under the direction of its 

, the Postmaster General of the United States, creates a 
condition which, if tolerated, will mean that there is no limit to 
the amounts of forced tribute which can and will be wrung from 
helpless and beleaguered businessmen and industrialists. They 
3 „ into contributing $10,000,000 just as they have 

The whole procedure is incredibly bold, disgusting, ou eous, 
and dangerous. It becomes apparent that no 5 
of the administration is willing to do his duty in upholding the 
law and to put a stop to these nefarious schemes. The Rules 
Committee of the House not only refused to permit an investiga- 
tion, but one of its Democratic members referred to the demand 
for an investigation as just a big joke. 

It remains for an aroused public opinion in this country to 
pee a stop to this sort of thing. Otherwise the citizens of this 

ation may well expect to witness other campaigns by these 
predatory politicians to sell administration favors and to parcel 
out the taxpayers’ money on a basis of a division of the loot 
between the contributors, the Democratic National Committee, 
and its horde of high-powered salesmen. 

In conclusion, my friends, let me say that no man can escape 
the conviction that this condition constitutes a black blotch not 
only upon the record of the new dealers who have so loudly and 
so long proclaimed themselves as political purists but it is a dark 
page in the history of this country, 


Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I am glad of this opportunity 
to say a word in behalf of the Wagner-Steagall slum-clear- 
ance bill. It seems to me that the original measure drafted 
by our New York Senator, Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, was more 
acceptable; but if we are unable to secure approval of the 
bill in its original form then, of course, I shall go along 
with the present amended measure. However, I do want to 
bring out that the amendment proposed by the House com- 
mittee requiring communities to contribute 15 percent of 
the cost will result in the abandonment of slum-clearance 
plans in many municipalities. The Senate bill required a 
local contribution of only 5 percent. Many cities having 
a crying need for slum-clearance projects will be unable 
financially to participate in the program if the sponsor’s 
share remains at 15 percent of the cost. I hope the House 
1 will see fit to retain the Senate's figures on this 

Another change involves the apportionment of funds by 
States. The Senate bill prohibited the expenditure in any 
one State of more than 20 percent of the funds provided 
for in the bill. The House committee has changed this fig- 
ure to 10 percent. In other words, the bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000 in Federal loans over a 3-year 
period and while under Senate provision New York State, 
the largest in the Union, could participate in the program to 
the amount of $100,000,000 during the 3-year period in 
question, under the terms of the House bill my State or any 
State, for that matter, can participate only to the sum of 
$50,000,000. I use New York State as an example because 
it is my home State and because it probably has more large 
industrial cities and therefore more need for slum clearance 
projects than any other State. As a representative of the 
State’s second largest city I feel very much concerned on 
this subject. The Municipal Housing Authority of Buffalo, 
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created in 1934, has made a complete and very detailed re- 
port on the need for slum-clearance projects and recom- 
mended application to the Federal Government for $10,000,- 
000 for this purpose. Thus it can be seen that the $50,000,- 
000 will not go very far in a State the size of New York 
where so many large cities will apply for Federal aid in 
eliminating slum conditions. Again, I am of the opinion 
that the Senate provision is more acceptable. 

It has never been more true than now that private enter- 
prise cannot build low-cost housing projects for the low- 
income groups at a price they can afford to pay if the usual 
return is expected on the investment. The Government 
alone can solve the problem of housing the underprivileged. 
Slums will continue to exist so long as they continue to be 
occupied. To eliminate slum conditions one must tear them 
down and remove them altogether. There is general agree- 
ment that this form of Federal aid is necessary and im- 
portant, 

I hope that the bill will receive prompt and unanimous 
approval and that the difference between the measure re- 
ported by the Senate and that reported to the House may 
be ironed out so that the individual States can be assured 
of sufficient funds to carry out their slum-clearance pro- 
grams and that the individual municipalities will not be 
required to carry too heavy a burden in regard to the cost. 


United States Housing Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the passage 
of this legislation to aid in providing better housing for the 
underprivileged men, women, and children of the Nation 
will constitute one of the greatest achievements of this ad- 
ministration. When we provide modern, decent, sanitary 
homes for the people of America, we save America. I have 
actively supported this bill because of its transcendent 
merit on a broad, sociological basis, but also on account of 
its beneficial effect on the lumber and shingle industry— 
the main source of employment in my congressional dis- 
trict—and its vast benefit to the workers in the building 
trades, the lumber, plywood, shingle, and other allied in- 
dustries, and to manufacturers generally. 

I have received the following letters from Hon. Stewart 
McDonald, Administrator of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration; and Mr, Spencer D. Baldwin, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, Washington, D. C.: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATIO: 
Washington, August 4. 1937. 
The Honorable MARTIN F. SMITH, 


House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. SmirH: Thank you for your letter of August 3. 

I am entirely in sympathy with the objectives sought by the 
Wagner-Steagall housing bill and pollere that you will be inter- 
ested in having the enclosed copy of my statement endorsing it 
before the Senate committee which conducted hearings on the bill 
several months ago. 

Unfortunately, I do not have a written statement of my com- 
ments before the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
in hearings yesterday. However, ya are substantially the same 
as those before the Senate committee 

Very truly yours, 
Srewart McDonatp, Administrator. 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSOCIATI 
Washington, D. C., August 4 1937. 
Hon. MARTIN F. 


. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SmrrH: Permit me to acknowledge thank you 
opinion 


most cordially for your letter of August 3, asking our 
on the proposed Wagner-Steagall housing bill. 
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Iam attaching hereto a copy of a letter which has been sent 
to members of the House Banking and Committee. We 
are now attempting to arrange a time to appear at the hearing 
before the House Banking and Currency Committee, so that we 
may express our thoughts on the matter. 


strictly a slum-clearance bill, confined through mandatory pro- 
visions to the lowest-income group. 
I thank you very much for inviting my opinion on this legisla- 
tion, and I assure you that we will remember the wonderful 
you gave us at the time the National Housing Act was 
under — and also your subsequent assistance on all 
matters to housing. Tou have always been in full 
accord with the views of the building industry, and we want you 
to know that we sppreciate it. 
Yours very truly, 
SPENCER D. BALDWIN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, I was one of a small group of House Mem- 
bers who called upon President Roosevelt in the spring of 
1934 and started the movement for the enactment by Con- 
gress of the original Federal Housing Act. Our group which 
conferred at the White House with the President consisted 
of the late Mr. Duffey, of Ohio; Mr. Sweeney, of Ohio; Mr. 
Healey, of Massachusetts; Mr. Mead, of New York; and 
myself; and we also conferred with Hon. Jesse Jones, Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and other 
Officials of the Federal Government. I consider that the 
legislation which was subsequently introduced and sponsored 
by the Banking and Currency Committee and passed by 
the House and Senate and approved by the President, has 
justified all the anticipations as to benefits to workers and 
manufacturers expressed by Mr. Spencer D. Baldwin, presi- 
dent at the time, of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., bearing date of June 18, 1934, 
and reading as follows: 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATIO’ 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 17534 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of this organization 
and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, we desire to 
thank you for the excellent and effective work you did in coop- 
eration with these and other national organizations, including the 
American Federation of Labor, in the early stages and through to 
the finish to secure the enactment of the National Housing Act. 

Your assistance in promoting a congressional delegation to call 
upon the President of the United States and the manner in which 
the problems of ~ building industry and labor were presented 

was instrumental his active interest. It is significant 
tial On the Gey joe eaten upon him, March 20, he issued the 
Executive order to prepare a complete program for legislative 
action. 

Your ess at all times and the unselfish manner with 
which you cooperated certainly merits the approval and support 
of ali who are affected by this legislation. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
SPENCER D. BALDWIN, President. 


John L. Lewis Versus Samuel Gompers or the 
C. I. O. Versus the A. F. of L. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, we 
have been hearing a great deal during the past few years 
about “economic royalists.” This phrase has become a term 
of reproach. It is a phrase that has caught the imagina- 
tion of millions of our people, yet not one of all those mil- 
lions can define the phrase. I dare say there is not a single 
Member of Congress that can properly define it; define it 
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so that it will exclude all those industrial leaders that are 
not within the meaning of the words and at the same time 
include all those industrial leaders that should come within 
the meaning. I confess I cannot do it; neither have I found 
anyone that can. 

The phrase “economic royalists” is an apt phrase, a phrase 
that is beautifully indefinite, wonderfully vague; a phrase 
that has successfully indicted a whole group or class of people, 
yet it is applicable to only a small percent of the class it has 
indicted. It is a bull-baiting phrase, a class-hatred phrase, a 
rabble-rousing phrase. 

We all know that our economic royalists have not pre- 
vented us from reaching the highest standard of living as a 
people the world has ever known. Perhaps, in view of the 
accepted meaning of the phrase, we should say our economic 
royalists have very graciously permitted us to enjoy a higher 
standard of living than any other people in the world, which, 
of course, reduces the phrase to an absurdity. 

Now, what about labor royalists? Why say they are the 
greatest menace to organized labor that we have today? 
Well, a labor royalist, in the language of the street, is a labor 
racketeer, and the outstanding example in my mind is John 
L. Lewis. His record as a labor leader is a record of ruthless- 
ness and recklessness. His policy has always been “rule or 
ruin.” As head of the United Mine Workers of America, his 
leadership resulted in almost wrecking that organization a 
few years ago, one of the strongest single labor unions in 
America at that time. As a result of his leadership this 
organization broke up into warring factions, resulting in riots, 
bloodshed, and violent deaths among union men themselves. 
We know something about that in Illinois. Mr. Lewis now 
proposes to break up and destroy the American Federation of 
Labor, the organization that the grand old man of labor, 
Samuel Gompers, created and built up. Lewis prates about 
democratic government, yet refuses himself to abide by ma- 
jority rule when it goes against him. He has succeeded in 
weaning away from the American Federation of Labor one- 
third of its 3,000,000 members, and has thereby divided labor 
into two hostile camps, not realizing that the saying, “United 
we stand, divided we fall”, applies particularly and especially 
to labor. Enemies within are much more dangerous than 
enemies without. 

If John L. Lewis and his lieutenants in the C. I. O. would 
go to the fountain head of the trade-union movement, they 
would get a new baptism of the real religion of labor as 
preached and exemplified by Sam Gompers. I recommend 
that they refresh their minds by reading Gompers’ autobiog- 
raphy entitled “Seventy Years of Life and Labor.” There 
they would find that the one-big-union idea is not a new idea 
by any means; they would find that four separate and dis- 
tinct labor movements were started during the 1890's, all 
based upon the same idea as the C. I. O. They would learn 
that Gompers advised against them and that the only thing 
they accomplished was to mess things up for the A. F. of L. 
and make Gompers’ task more difficult—exactly what the 
C. I. O. seems to be doing today. 

These four rival labor movements were: 

A. The National Railway Union, started in 1893, Eugene V. 
Debs as president; a union to include all railway workers of 
every class, one union to supplant the engineers’ union, the 
firemen’s union, the conductors’ union, and so forth. Gom- 
pers was asked to sponsor it and invited to be its president. 
He turned it down, however, and advised against it. The 
National Railway Union died a natural death during the ill- 
advised Pullman strike that it precipitated. 

B. A year or so later the Socialist labor movement, under 
the leadership of Daniel De Leon, tried to disrupt the A. F. 
of L. by organizing the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 
whose slogan was, “The Trade-Union is Obsolete.” It also 
died after a few years. 

C. About the same time the Western Federation of Miners 
became dissatisfied with the leadership of the A. F. of L. 
and withdrew its affiliation, to organize the Western Labor 
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Union, thereby breaking the ranks of labor along regional 
lines. It went the way of the others. 

D. The Western Labor Union was followed by the organi- 
zation of the International Workers of the World, headed by 
Haywood. This became known as the I. W. W., which, be- 
cause of the tactics used, became a term of reproach. 

So you can see that the C. I. O. is not a new thing. It 
has been tried before. It is a radical departure from the 
tried and tested principles of the A. F. of L., principles 
forged through years of struggle. It seeks to arrive more 
speedily at its objectives. It is impatient with the steady 
progress of the A. F. of L., and wants to take a short cut. 
It is revolutionary instead of evolutionary. 

An explanation of the difference between the set-up of 
the A. F. of L. and the set-up of the C. I. O. will throw some 
light upon the labor situation today. The A. F. of L., as its 
name implies, is a federation of independent, autonomous 
national and international trade unions, an organization 
patterned after the set-up of the Federal Government. The 
separate units, the trade unions, can be likened to the States, 
each independent and autonomous in its own sphere, but 
federated for mutual help and protection. 

The C. I. O., on the other hand, is a plan to organize 
labor into national industrial unions with strong centralized 
control in the hands of one man. In essence, the C. I. O. 
is the Fascist form of government transplanted to the field 
of labor. It has even imported foreign methods of tech- 
nique to obtain its ends. If it is successful, it will supplant 
the A. F. of L., ultimately do away with trade unions, and 
John L. Lewis will be established as the Mussolini of 
American labor. 

At this point I want to quote some excerpts from the 
autobiography of Gompers; excerpts that reveal his labor 
philosophy, his method of organization, and his attitude 
toward the industrial leaders of his day, that we now un- 
thinkingly call economic royalists. I wish to show by con- 
trast, if I can, the difference between Mr. Lewis and the 
great labor leader, Mr. Gompers. 

CONTRAST NO. 1 

The following is Gompers’ statement upon political affilia- 
tions: 

I have refused to let the labor movement be annexed by a 
political party, and have refused to lead them into a policy from 
which it would take decades to recover. Labor endorses issues, 
not parties. 

Contrast this stand of Gompers with the stand of Lewis 
today. Contrast Gompers’ statement with the present-day 
cry of Lewis: 

Mr. President, I helped you in your fight. I gave $500,000 to 
your campaign fund. I helped elect you. Now I expect you to 
help me in my fight against these same economic royalists. 

CONTRAST NO. 2 

The National Civic Federation is an excellent illustration 
of the difference in methods of the two men. Gompers 
helped to organize and became the first vice president of 
the National Civic Federation, of which Mark Hanna was 
the first president. Its purpose was the encouragement of 
collective bargaining. It was an organization that embraced 
the outstanding leaders among three groups—employers, em- 
ployees, and the public. 

The public group was headed by such men as ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, Archbishop Ireland, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Oscar S. Straus, and others. 

The employers’ group was headed by such men as Marcus 
A. Hanna, Charles M. Schwab, and others. 

The labor group was headed by such men as Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell, Frank P. Sargent, and others. 

The National Civic Federation had what was called a 
division of conciliation and mediation. Its statement of 
purposes, as drawn up by Gompers, is very enlightening. It 
reads: 
and 


lishing rightful relations between 
good offices to endeavor to obviate 


To do whatever may seem best to promote industrial peace 
prosperity; to be helpful in estab: 
employers and workers; by its 
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and prevent strikes and lockouts; to aid in renewing industrial | single act of legislation, no matter what our appropriation 


relations where a rupture has occurred. 


I ask in all sincerity—can you picture by any stretch of 
the imagination John L. Lewis helping to organize, belonging 
to, or cooperating with such a group as this? I cannot, 
because the only policy Lewis seems to know is a rule or ruin 
policy; the only approach, an application of force. 

CONTRAST NO. 3 
Gompers’ labor program is expressed as follows: 


It has been one of my fondest ambitions that the A. F. of L. 
should gather into the fold all national labor organizations, but 
I have never been willing to sacrifice fundamental principles for 
mere growth. During my entire course I have never attempted to 
compel anyone to yield to my judgment, much less to my conclu- 
sions. 


Contrast this principle of Gompers with the present atti- 
tude of John L. Lewis. 

I have quoted these excerpts from the life and statements 
of Gompers because I believe they show very plainly by con- 
trast the difference between a real labor leader and Mr. 
Lewis. I close with the following beautiful eulogy of Mr. 
Gompers, written by his devoted secretary, Florence Calvert 
Thorne: 

But the soul of Samuel Gompers lives in its potent influence on 
national life and customs. It lives in the daily lives of millions 
of Americans, in the higher standards of life and work generally 


prevailing; in the higher concept of duty which man owes to those 
with whom he works and for whom he works; in our enriched 
of h 


the only lasting basis for human relations. 

His permanent record is written in the book of life, and his 
death disclosed the magnitude of his work. The quality of his 
long leadership appeared again and again in his absolute banish- 
ment of personal concern in decisions of policy. Neither friend 
nor self influenced these decisions, and in death his thought was 
only for that, through which he realized his religion—the labor 
movement. 


One-third of Our People Ill-Housed—Let’s 
Change It! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, how frequently 
today we have heard quoted, or reference made to, our 
President's significant words in his inaugural address: “I 
see one-third of a Nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” 
The present occupant of the White House is rightfully 
known as the greatest humanitarian of our country in this 
generation. Even though some may question his methods, 
we do not doubt his motives. One of the greatest of the 
New Deal objectives is to remedy the disgraceful and pitiable 
condition described by his inaugural words. The housing 
bill we are today considering is the first concrete proposal 
to change that condition in part. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs] refers to this 
measure as “the 3 percent” bill, implying, I presume, not 
that the interest rate involved is 3 percent, but that only 
3 percent of those in need of better housing will be bene- 
fited by its provisions. If I have correctly surmised his 
meaning, I trust that he is wrong in his percentage estimate. 
However, assuming that only that small portion of our ill- 
housed citizens shall be immediately benefited, nevertheless, 
I feel that such an objection is as illogical as was the opposi- 
tion raised yesterday against the farm-tenancy $20,000,000 
appropriation. 

A ladder is not climbed by a single rung. Rome was not 
built in a day. We cannot remedy an ancient evil of great 
magnitude, whether it be farm tenancy or city slums, by a 


might be. A beginning must be made in any good work, and 
I regard the beginning made yesterday as a logical and wise 
attack upon the evils of farm tenancy and the appropria- 
tion of a half billion dollars today as an attack upon the 
disgraceful slums of our cities. 

In that remarkable song by Kathrine Lee Bates, America, 
the Beautiful, we read and sometimes we sing these prayer- 
ful words “Thine alabaster cities shine, undimmed by human 
tears.” That was Kathrine Lee Bates’ dream and hope for 
American cities. What will be necessary for a realization 
of such a prayer? Of course, its realization includes much 
more than mere physical elements. It means that our cities 
must have the highest degree of business management, the 
skill of statecraft, and the best that good social arrangement 
can achieve, all resting upon the physical bases of public 
health, safety, sanitation, comfort, and well-being of our 
citizens. The occupants of the mansion on the hill are not 
safe when disease and squalor prevail among occupants in 
miserable hovels in the low places. This bill not only looks 
into how the other half lives but aims deliberately to make 
it possible for the other half to live in comparative decency. 

For years I have often observed and taken pride in what 
may be seen in most American urban communities—a com- 
paratively decent, modern school building, housing all the 
children of the community by day and serving as a recrea- 
tional center and cultural meeting place for parents and 
children by night. However; the school often stands in 
marked contrast to the homes of the patrons. Some of 
these nearby houses may be modern, but most of them are 
hovels, many being unfit for decent human habitation. 

I feel that a people’s ideals may be gaged by the physical 
emphasis represented in their building program. To the 
ancient Egyptians the after-life was all important. There- 
fore, they built magnificent tombs and spent more of their 
energy and resources on preserving their bodies for the 
hereafter than on the living present. Their dwellings were 
quite temporary. The polytheistic Greeks built for the 
benefit of their gods and goddesses. Their temples were 
beautiful, constituting their pride and joy in every com- 
munity. Most of the dwelling houses in Athens, eyen in 
the age of Pericles, were miserable hovels. We Americans 
are socially minded. The pride of our communities may be 
the schoolhouses, or possibly the city hall, or the churches. 

However, we Americans are family minded, home 
minded, also, as well as community minded. We have 
taught that the dwelling place of each citizen should be 
a home instead of a mere house. Certainly it should be a 
place in which to live instead of a merely a place in which 
to eat and sleep. Physical conditions and qualities of that 
dwelling place rank next in importance to the close-knit or- 
ganization of the family in those spiritual ties constituting 
the sanctity of the home. In my judgment, this bill will 
make it possible for people with small incomes to be housed 
as free citizens should be housed. What America most needs 
today is not a 5-cent cigar but the most decent dwelling 
places for our families that modern science and engineering 
knowledge can afford commensurate with the lower incomes. 

Mr. Speaker, I had much rather see some program worked 
out whereby individual or private home ownership would be 
encouraged rather than the arrangement included in this 
measure. However, I see no way of obtaining that, so I 
turn to support this bill as next best thing that appears 
feasible. Supplementing this generous and appropriate 
move on the part of the Government, I would reduce the 
rate of interest from 5 percent to 342 percent on our present 
home owners’ loan contracts and others to be made, and 
thus afford corresponding benefits to a class of citizens just 
above the class to be benefited by this act. While there is 


much about the economics of this measure I do not fully 
understand, I cannot but feel that the Government is doing 
a wise thing by extending its credit and its financial assist- 
ance in this material way to give us better homes for the 
poorer class of our population. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the time for America and 
Americans to withdraw from the Far East is now. 

Newspaper stories of how some Americans have been 
thrilled by watching the war between China and Japan are 
not encouraging but tragically foolish. 

For years far-sighted people have been pointing out that 
we had everything to lose and nothing to gain by maintain- 
ing marines and establishments of various kinds in the Far 
East. 

Every day the present situation continues we are risking 
serious consequences. 

The neutrality law should be invoked, and Americans in 
China at least given their choice between accepting safe 
convoy home or remaining at their own risk. 


Glover Cary and Voris Gregory 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of GLOVER Cary and 
Voris GREGORY, late Representatives from Kentucky 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, it rarely occurs that two expe- 
rienced, able, and courageous Members of this body from the 
same State, and adjoining districts, are called by death within 
a few weeks apart. Hon. Vorts GREGORY, of the First Ken- 
tucky District, and Hon. Grover Cary, of the Second District, 
would have both been returned to the House had they lived. 
Mr. Grecory, with nomination equivalent to election, was 
renominated and died before November. Mr. Cary was re- 
elected in November and died before January. 

Their long experience here, accompanied with their usual 
industry and faithful service rendered them valuable Mem- 
bers of this body. It was my privilege to succeed Mr. 
Grecory on the Judiciary Committee and to learn of the 
high esteem in which he was held. Mr. Cary and I had 
long traveled in parallel roads with similar steps in advance- 
ment and similar ambitions. As county attorney, Common- 
wealth attorney, president of the Commonwealth Attorney 
Association, legislative committee for reform in legal pro- 
cedure, we had held the same positions and our work brought 
us often together as coworkers. Then he came to Congress 
and I looked with pleasure on his achievements and ability 
as disclosed from the Record and the press. 

When my able predecessor and friend Hon. Cap R. Carden 
died in office 2 years ago, it was Grecory and Cary who gave 
to the press their views that I would or should succeed him. 

Glover and I drove home in the winter of 1935 to be 
caught in the deep snow on the way back. Shortly there- 
after he became a frequent inmate of the hospital, finally 
developing pneumonia the effect of which produced his 
death. On that 3-day snow drive back he talked much of 
the arduous task of the work of a Member of Congress. He 
lamented the lack of appreciation of friends and public for 
individual and public services rendered, of the unfairness 
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of having to run every 2 years and the expense and energy 
having to be diverted from problems worked on for the pub- 
lic good, of the ingratitude of beneficiaries of efforts of Mem- 
bers. One statement in particular which I well remember 
to the effect that it seemed that the harder one worked and 
the more one did the less thanks they got for it. 

This may be true to some extent with all, but the services 
rendered here by VORHIS GREGORY and GLOVER Cary will have 
long and lasting effects for good whether or not seen or 
appreciated by their constituents at the time. 

Of all mankind personal faults, if any, die with them but 
the good they do lives always. 

In western Kentucky, on the problems of life, in party 
council and on the hustings the familiar voices of Grecory 
and Cary are stilled but their works live after them and 
their spirit absorbed by others goes marching on. Their love 
for their fellowmen remembered by their constituents is a 
monument that will last as long as the grassy mounds over 
their places of rest. 


Violence by Vigilante, Labor, Police Is Uncivilized— 
Violence of All Kinds Should Be Opposed by All 
Groups of Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 
MOB, LYNCH SPIRIT, AND LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, in the last few months 
we have seen the rise of vigilantism—that is, the mob and 
lynch spirit—all over the United States of America. Many 
excuses have been given for it, such as nazism, the C. I. O., 
communism, and other “isms” which are supposed to be 
so bad that they justify the overthrow of the orderly proc- 
esses of law and the Constitution, by so-called better ele- 
ments of society who are fighting for law and order and 
the protection of life and property. 

This week, the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
known as Dr. Gallup’s Poll, says: 

Vigilante organizations which have sprung up recently in strike 
areas, seeking in some instances to take the law into their own 
hands, are disapproved by an overwhelming majority of voters in 
a new Nation-wide poll just completed by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. 

The article goes on to show that the institute had re- 
ported that the voters, particularly the middle class, were 
growing weary and frightened by strikes and labor violence. 
And adds that “the voters may not like labor violence but 
they do not want the vigilantes, either.” 

AMERICA DISAPPROVES OF VIGILANTES 76 PERCENT TO 24 PERCENT 
Then it shows that the following question has been asked: 
Do you approve of citizen groups, called vigilantes, which have 

sprung up recently in strike areas? 

And the answers are compiled as follows: 

ner 
fo Rat SESE EE fal Se pnt St Ee Leen Me Dee Pe EA 
pe a, SOF RE TEE EL AIRS SEE Eh 76 

One of the striking features of the poll by sections shows 
that the Pacific coast is less opposed to vigilantism and mob 
action than any other portion of the country. On the Pa- 
cific coast 34 percent favor the so-called citizen groups, 
or vigilantes, and next comes the South, with 31 percent. 

The table of the United States of America with reference 
to this subject and which was compiled by Dr. Gallup is 
as follows: 
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Favor citizen groups 


New England 
Muhlis CO era ee Se Nae ew 


TERNER 
S28vaad 


Mr. Speaker, I oppose violence by any group of our society, 


whether it is by the police, vigilantes, or by labor. Also, 
even where legal force is necessary in defending property and 
life, I believe that no greater force should be used than 
is necessary for such protection or defense. 

For instance, the killing of 10 strikers by the police in 
Chicago is justified by some because there is alleged to have 
been some threats from the strikers, and the police had 
heard that the strikers intended to use violence. Insofar as 
violence is concerned the Chicago crowd appeared to be good- 
natured, and most of them were smiling just before the 
police attacked and killed 10 of them. There was testimony 
that someone in the crowd threw a missile—note, a missile, 
and no shot was fired—from the back of the crowd, and then 
the police proceeded to beat and kill them. Some were killed 
after the people had been knocked to the ground. 

Concerning this the La Follette committee report as 
3 7111 


CCCVVVCVCCCTCCCCC a eee ee 
to picket in mass at the plant gate. 


Also— 


We EDA Rin i aA ath ab pS gy ats t did not go 
beyond abusive language and the throwing of isola 
from the rear ranks of the marchers. * * 
evidence we think it plain that the force employed by the police 
was far in excess of that which the occasion required. Its use 
must be ascribed either to gross ineffi in the performance 
of police duty or a deliberate effort to in date the strikers. 

The report concludes: 


We conclude that the 


the conduct of the police not only fails to put responsibility where 
responsibility properly belongs but will invite the repetition of 
similar incidents in the future. 

In making reference to the vigilante spirit in various parts 
of the Union I am not excepting my own State. Recently 
a man was tarred and feathered in Dallas, Tex.; and from 
the press are reports of police violence in my own district 
of San Antonio, Tex., and in other portions. 

TWO CLASSES OF VIOLENCE—-POLICE AND VIGILANTE 


I wish to make certain points, and for that purpose will 
divide present-day violence into two classes: First, police; 
and second, vigilante. 

Concerning the police violence in Chicago and elsewhere, 
the State and city officials involved seemed to have at- 
tempted explanation of extreme violence on the part of the 
police because some violence was necessary. Because of 
isolated missiles, or minor disorder, the police are not justified 
in wholesale killings. 

It seems to me that public officials in this country should 
not justify excessive violence by the police, and killings, but 
should condemn it as much as anyone. The only way this 
matter can be understood and eventually settled is to show 
that the police probably did suffer provocation, but that 
they used little or no restraint, stepped far beyond the ne- 
cessities of the situation and far beyond decent responsi- 
bility. 

MAYORS, HIGH OFFICIALS, ARM VIGILANTES 

Now, in reference to vigilante violence, we find even the 

mayor of a town arming the vigilantes; we find in another 
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city, steel companies and citizens’ committees adding to 
the police, arms, munitions and vigilantes, which destroys 
the police and causes them to be mere bands of vigilantes. 

American officials—governors, mayors, sheriffs, peace offi- 
cers—should neither permit officers of the law to be degraded 
to the level of the vigilantes, nor should they allow vigilantes 
to independently operate in defiance of the law. In the 
recent mobbing of a citizen in Dallas, Tex., the American 
Civil Liberties Union wired the Governor of Texas, James V. 
Allred, who happened to be out of the city. Upon his return, 
however, he took the only legal and constitutional action 
proper to do and courageously offered a $500 reward and sent 
public safety commission investigators to the spot at once. 

WIRE OF GOVERNOR OF TEXAS ON TARRING AND FEATHERING 

His wire to the American Civil Liberties Union was as 
follows: 

Upon my return from Mexico City I find your telegram with 
reference to the tarring and feathering of Herbert Harris at Dallas. 
I have posted a $500 reward for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of each of the persons responsible for this das- 
tardly attack. I have requested the public safety commission to 
send additional investigators to Dallas, and issued a strong state- 
ment to the press this morning that we are not going to tolerate 


such things in Texas, and that if the local authorities can't handle 
it we will, I hope this action will show some results. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard people use the phrase “law and 
order” as though they were really defending it, when, as a 
matter of fact, they were breaking down order and destroy- 
ing the law of this country. In a civilized country we cannot 
approve of violence of any kind. 


Federal Housing Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, everyone is in sympathy with 
the idea of abolishing slums and bringing about better hous- 
ing conditions in slum areas. It is, however, a most difficult 
problem. For the last 44 years this administration, through 
various agencies, has expended vast sums of money in the way 
of experimental programs in low-cost housing. I do not think 
it is any exaggeration to say that up to date these projects 
on the whole have been failures or worse. They have re- 
sulted in the expenditure of many millions of dollars without 
accomplishing anything. Up to date, the Federal Govern- 
ment has obligated more than $275,000,000 in the way of ex- 
periments in these projects. A review of what has been done 
presents an appalling picture of waste and inefficiency. The 
legislation under consideration today provides a definite ap- 
proach to the housing problem, but nevertheless it is bound to 
be a failure also unless entirely different policies are fol- 
lowed than have been followed up to date by governmental 
agencies concerned with housing. 

The fundamental difficulty in all of the attempts which 
have been made is that while these housing projects were 
supposed to take care of people in the low-income class, yet 
the projects were started on a scale of costs so high that 
they could not possibly qualify as low-income dwellings, 
even had they been constructed without waste and ineffl- 
ciency. There are some who have defended these projects 
on the ground that they were experimental. It is difficult, 
however, to excuse the waste, inefficiency, and extravagance 
which have been present in the construction of these proj- 
ects on that ground. After all, building houses in this 
country is no experiment. We have been doing it for 300 
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years. It is not a social problem or one to be carried out 
by social theorists. Rather it is a practical engineering 
and mechanical problem, which ought to be handled by 
practical men. Up to date, however, the housing program 
of the New Deal has been entirely in the hands of social 
theorists. Their intentions have, no doubt, been good, but 
the results have been terrible. 

In most of these projects, notwithstanding the fact that 
the only excuse for their existence was the need for low- 
cost housing, the expenditures have been all out of reason 
with that theory. This has been particularly true in those 
projects constructed by the Resettlement Administration. 
In the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., project the cost has been in 
excess of $20,000 per family unit and in the New Jersey 
homesteads project it has been $14,700. The average cost of 
all rural resettlement projects has been approximately $6,800. 
This does not include the suburban resettlement projects 
near Washington, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee, where the cost 
per family dwelling unit averages $8,500. The cost of proj- 
ects sponsored by the Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration is somewhat less, but is still entirely too high 
to be classified as low-cost housing. 

I have not time this afternoon to discuss in any detail 
more than one of these projects. I do want to call attention 
to what has been done at Arthurdale, W. Va. This project 
has received a great deal of public attention and has become 
rather well known because of the interest taken in it by 
Mrs. Roosevelt. As a matter of fact it was originally begun 
on her initiative. The funds which were used on this proj- 
ect were allocations from relief funds which Congress appro- 
priated to relieve human suffering during the depression. 
The project is a typical example of New Deal planning. In 
the beginning it was planned to build camp houses at a cost 
of $1,000 each. Accordingly, 50 such houses were purchased 
through the E. F. Hodgson Co. of Boston for $48,600. So 
far so good, but to put these houses into condition the 
budget of the Division of Subsistence Homesteads shows 
that an additional $175,495 had to be spent. What was 
intended to be a $1,000 house turned out to be on July 1, 
1934, a $4,500 house. Notwithstanding the extra expendi- 
ture, the houses as remodeled and altered were not even 
equivalent to standard construction. Practically all the 
cellars leaked, daylight could be seen through the roofs, 
none of the houses had water spouts or guttering, and in 
many of them the roofs leaked. 

However, this total of $224,095 spent on the first 50 houses 
was only a part of the cost. In addition there was spent in 
connection with these homesteads $17,620 for wells, $12,128 
for barns, $10,846 for land and $125,409 for surveys and 
clearage, making a grant total of $390,098 or an average 
cost for each of these incomplete and understandard houses 
of $8,000 without considering administration and develop- 
ment expenses. As a matter of fact, when all the expendi- 
tures are included on the first 50 houses, the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads had already paid out $601,095, or 
an average of $12,000 each. 

More than 2 years have elapsed since the homesteaders 
moved into these houses, yet none of them have been told 
what they will have to pay per month or per year to buy these 
homesteads. Payments are now being made on a rental basis 
of $6 per month—$72 per year. Even taking the cost figures 
at $8,000 instead of $12,000, that is less than 1 percent of 
the amount of money invested; yet $6 a month is no doubt 
all these people can afford to pay. 

Why should they be living in $8,000 or $12,000 houses, how- 
ever, when the average American who will have to pay the 
cost of this and other extravagant projects lives in a house 
costing less than $4,000? 

Now, let us see who lives in these houses. Originally they 
were intended for stranded coal miners who had no outside 
means of support and who were to be taught a new trade in 
factories that were to be built on the project. At present 


the rules require all applicants to have an outside job hefore 
being eligible for one of these homesteads, and the result 
has been that the miners have not been helped, while a con- 
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stable, a carpenter, and a manager of a factory have recently 
moved into these houses. 

Not only do these extravagant expenditures indicate a 
shameful waste of the taxpayers’ money, but apparently some 
cf the expenditures are questionable from the standpoint of 
legality. In one case a man was put to work as a historian 
in order that he might collect a bill for $450 which the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office had disallowed. The prevailing scale 
for a historian, I understand, is $10 a day; however, Mr. 
Arthur, the creditor in question, worked 10 days but was paid 
$270. He then submitted an additional bill for $180, but the 
records do not disclose in what manner that was paid. 

At one time Miss Nancy Cook, a business associate of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, held a position as supervisor of this project at a 
salary of $5,100 a year. In addition, Miss Elsie Ripley Clapp, 
another associate of Mrs. Roosevelt, was employed as a 
teacher. However, the school appears to have been a failure, 
and it is now stated that the State will take over the school 
next year and that the Government has agreed to pay $6,000 
annually as school tax for the homesteaders. 

As I have already stated, the Arthurdale project is only 
one of many Government failures in the low-cost housing 
field. These projects are supposed to be the result of New 
Deal planning. If this is planning then Heaven save us 
from any more of it. Up to date the history of all these 
housing efforts is a story of mismanagement and incompe- 
tence. It is the result of placing the building program in 
the hands of social theorists instead of experienced archi- 
tects, craftsmen, and mechanics. It has been a costly ex- 
perience, but perhaps we can stand it if we are able to profit 
by the lessons which it has taught. We ought to profit by 
that experience in inaugurating this proposed housing pro- 
gram. We ought to insist that it be sound, that it be placed 
in the hands of men of practical experience instead of 
those who want to make the world over at the taxpayers’ 
expense. We have had experience enough along that line. 
We ought to make sure in this bill that this is going to be 
a real low-cost-housing program. I am in favor of the 
most stringent provisions which we could insert in that 
regard. There is a real housing problem. I do not object 
to governmental assistance in working out its soluticn. If 
we are to accomplish anything, however, it will have to fol- 
low an entirely different plan than has been in effect up to 
date. 


Low-Cost Housing Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I append the following re Fairfield Court, Stam- 
ford, Conn., low-cost housing project, one of the 51 demon- 
stration projects now in the United States in various stages 
of construction, Fairfield Court is a P. W. A. project; 45- 
percent of the cost of this project was an outright grant, 55 
percent—the balance—being amortized over a period of 
years at low interest rate. 


Fairfield Court 


Cost of land. $67, 264. 00 
re Ln FPR ae Aha) Ln I RE Maint ELS 400. 00 ' 
Engineering and architectural services. 31, 198. 16 
Construction: 
T—T—T—TTC—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT——— 836. 786. 44 
Super structure. 650, 360. 51 
Refrigeratornss 8, 769. 42 
EERE SA RD ong SA NE EO OT IL A 4, 785. 90 
Window shades and brackets 1, 260. 60 
701, 962. 87 
%%%TTTWTVTWTTW—W—WVW——V—ͤ 13, 790. 00 
TOA a rl SE arate oes pn am 814, 615. 03 
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In addition to the above, there have been certain admin- 
istration expenses such as salaries of those connected with 
the supervision of the construction activities. 

The project contains 499 rentable rooms, divided into 
18 two-room, 72 three-room, 33 four-room, and 23 five-room, 
a total of 146 apartments. There is a social room. There 
are three playgrounds within the Government property 
limits. 

The rents for these apartments range approximately $22 
a month for two rooms, $27 for three rooms, $32.50 for four 
rooms, and $36.40 for five rooms. All of these figures in- 
clude utility charges. There will be no gas used, every- 
thing is electric; electric refrigerators, electric ranges, and, 
of course, electric lights. When the above rents are paid by 
the tenants there are no additional charges. They are 
furnished with an ample supply of hot water and heat. 
Laundry facilities and drying rooms are furnished in the 
basements of the larger buildings for the use of all the 
tenants. 

As to the question of minimum and maximum annual 
incomes, please note below the following tabulated figures: 


Size of apartment 


Cr RE Re — TA 2 $722 $1,410 
2 782 1,770 

3 940 1,770 

3 1,006 2,082 

4 1,147 2,082 

5 1,272 2, 

4 1. 194 2, 334 

5 1,319 2, 334 

6 1,451 2,334 

J—:: Se DESA 7 1, 582 2,334 


An examination of the above cost figures would indicate 
that exclusive of land, but including such items as archi- 
tectural and engineering services, refrigerators, ranges, 
landscaping, and so forth, the project runs approximately 
$1,500 per room. 

In my district it is felt that the $1,000 a room limitation 
is bad. By this I mean that where labor and material 
prices are high in the large cities and in cities such as 
Stamford immediately contiguous to, and a part of, a large 
metropolitan area this cost simply could not be main- 
tained. In other places where labor and material is low, 
$1,000 a room would probably work. In instances where a 
5-room apartment is required and a $4,000 maximum unit 
cost is permitted, then the unit room cost becomes $800. 
The nearer this price per room can be set to $1,500 the 
better it will be for the larger and more congested centers. 
Certainly a $4,000 unit cost would do away with 5-room 
apartments. 

As to the need for these projects in Stamford, without any 
intensive effort being made to secure registrations, they have 
totaled about 800 and there are only 146 apartments avail- 
able. 

Further detail of estimated project cost less land 


SP OTDMIGRION SS to onto A ne ne cet Na ee A AN 
Superstructure 1 Ae 
Architects fees, ete.. 
Landscaping. -_-- 
Administration 
Management capi 
ee 3 


SSR S SSS 


B e ESBeB EAN 


8 


.. . aae seh at 
1 Estimated. 


499 rooms—146 units average 3.42 rooms per unit: 
Total estimated project cost per room — $1, 738 
Land cost ‘per ‘room: 222 — — 
Estimated project cost less land, per room 
Estimated building-construction cost per room (in- 
cluding foundations, superstructures, refrigerators, 
ranges, shades, and equipment) 1,477 


— 


Rents: 
1 TTTTVTTTVTTTTTTTTTTTT———— c r r 
FFFCCCCCCCCVTVTTPTCTCCCPVCPPVVPVPVPVVVVVVVVVVVVP VVV 
r ee 8. 77 
Maximum 

Units yearly 

income 
Zroom units 18 | $22. 00-823. 50 $1, 320-$1, 410 
O A E A 72 27.00- 29. 50 1, 620- 1,770 
4-room units 33| 32. 50- 34.70 1,950- 2, 082 
Sroom units 3 2, 184- 2, 334 


Total 


— JJ 


Per month 
Average gross rent, including heat, hot water, light, re- 
Trigetaicws. GOORIN Gan a se ilenema cers tamrent 
Average cost of utilities. „„. 7. 70 
rr. ERE F 
e rents paid in substandard dwellings in Stamford, 
SOR SR sin aa Rg 0 Si A 22. 50 


I also append data regarding costs of room construction in 
all housing projects in the United States recently con- 
structed or under construction. 


Low-cost-housing developments in various parts of the United 


COMPLETED PROJECTS 


City 
Atlanta, Ga- = 
Aventis City, N. 7 Stanley S. Holmes Village. 
e City, N. J 
B Ni C 2 
Charleston, S. C Meeting Street Manor Hace — 
Do Cooper River Court (colored) — 


Oedar- Central Apartments 
-| Outhwaite Homes.. ~- ---«.--7-==<---- 


Dallas, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla 


New Vork Gity, NY — 
Oklahoma cout kla 
Stamford, Conn 


Birmingham, Ala 1,588 | $1,300 
Boston, Mass H 3302. 3, 860 1,534 
Cambridge, Mass 1,172 1,350 
Camden, N. 1 1.852 1,666 
Chicago, III. 2501] 1,715 
Do.. 1, 070 1, 534 
Do.. 3, 254 1, 621 

Da eee ae 1, 733 1, 659 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 3, 362 1,615 
Cleveland, Ohio 2,311 1,418 
Detroit, Mich. 2, 360 1,588 
8 4 2.827 1, 532 
„ 31¹ 1, 695 
Ey ansville, 1 563 1,334 
kawanna, ea — 1, 126 1, 368 
Lexington, K. 947 1,756 
Louisville, K 797 1, 543 
Desc a 407 | 1,698 
Memphis, Tenn 2.004 1, 466 
F 1.574] 1.727 
2 Minn 1. 708 1.810 
Nashville, Tenn 1.045 1,691 
Do 1, 261 1,369 
New tales SAN y es 6, 688 1, 686 
Omaha, Nebr 1.114 1. 480 
Philadelphia, 1p MENEN 999 | 1,951 
Schenectady, N. L. 717 1.781 
Toledo, Ohio. 907 1,749 
W. N 9⁰³ 1.948 
Wayne, Fa 168 1. 774 
Average cost per room completed projects 61, 290 
Average cost per room projects under construction. 11, 587 


1 Estimated. 


Cost does not include land. 


I am enthusiastically in favor of the United States Gov- 
ernment embarking upon this housing enterprise. I feel 
that through this people will be made better and happier 
and thus whole communities will benefit thereby. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, I offer this amendment in order to make 
a well-rounded and balanced housing program. By means 
of this amendment we will develop a more content and 
better citizenry by making home ownership possible for 
many of those now ill-housed. It will provide more work 
and more income for labor per dollar expended than is 
provided under the main part of this bill. It will benefit 
a much larger number than those now ill-housed. 

Under this amendment the beneficiaries of this act will 
receive more value for their money because no money will 
go to excessive land costs; no money will be lost to labor by 
paying excessive costs for buildings that should be con- 
demned by local authorities as unsafe, unsanitary, and unfit 
for human occupancy. It will retard cashing in of old prop- 
erties by land speculators at the expense of the unfortunate 
people we aim to help. 

By means of this amendment the individual will be on 
guard in order that his interests are protected in receiving 
a good home without waste, inefficiency, and lost motion. 
This “honest to goodness” low-cost housing by competition 
will force the owners of the dilapidated buildings to raze 
them at no cost to our Government. If these buildings are 
structurally sound it will force their owners to modernize 
them by installing necessary sanitary improvements. At the 
same time it will force the reduction of rents particularly 
for those tenants in the lower rent brackets. 

There are thousands of vacant lots in every American city 
both large and small that will be utilized if local authorities 
do not penalize or fine a working man for giving employment 
by building a dwelling to house his own family. Those who 
have read Henry George’s Progress and Poverty can well 
understand the basic faults and weaknesses underlying our 
present housing difficulties. 


Where Is the Pure Food and Drug Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, early in 1936, the Senate 
passed the Copeland Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetics bill, 
designed to prevent and punish the adulteration and mis- 
branding of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and devices. It was 
intended to tighten the provisions of the ancient and archaic 
Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906. The bill came to the 
House in the closing hours of the second session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress and went by the board as the 
result of a controversy over the Federal agency that should 
have jurisdiction of certain enforcement features of the bill. 

On March 8, 1937, the Senate once more addressed itself 
to pure food and drug legislation and again passed the Cope- 
land bill. On March 10, 1937, the measure was referred to 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Thus it will soon be 5 months that this bill has languished 
in committee. On many occasions I have called the com- 
mittee to ascertain what action was being taken, because the 
consumers, the housewives, the retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers in the field of foods, drugs, and cosmetics in 
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Illinois were interested. To date no action appears to have 
been taken. Once more adjournment is upon us and the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress is about to become 
a part of the dreamless past without enacting a pure food 
and drug bill. It would be interesting to hear an explanation 
of why so important a measure should be permitted to 
molder in committee for 5 long months without action. 


A. Piatt Andrew 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. A. PIATT 
ANDREW, late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, although it was not my good 
fortune to know personally the late Honorable A. PIATT 
ANDREW, his outstanding qualities were familiar to me, as 
they were to every citizen of Massachusetts. That Com- 
monwealth sustained a real loss of the leadership and per- 
sonality of this distinguished Member from Gloucester when 
he passed away more than a year ago. A. PIATT ANDREW 
was known throughout Massachusetts for his service to this 
Nation in war and in peace. As an expert economist, he 
was called in 1908 by the National Monetary Commission 
to assist it in its studies of foreign banking systems and in 
its subsequent recommendations which led to the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. President Taft, recognizing his 
ability, a short time later named him Director of the Mint, 
and still later Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, which 
offices he filled with distinction. For his work in organiz- 
ing American volunteer ambulance units for service in 
France during the early days of the World War, and for 
his service as a major and as a lieutenant colonel in the 
American Army when we entered the conflict, he was deco- 
rated with the Croix de Guerre and the Legion of Honor 
by the French and with the Distinguished Service Cross by 
the United States. In Congress, where he represented his 
district for 15 years prior to his untimely death on June 3, 
1936, Colonel AnprEw established himself as worthy of rank 
with the long line of distinguished men Massachusetts has 
given to the Nation for the framing of its laws. His human 
qualities were likewise well known even to those who did 
not know him personally. He was possessed of an abun- 
dance of good will for his fellow men, a kindly and friendly 
nature, and a noble spirit of helpfulness for those in need. 
Massachusetts mourns indeed his passing, 


Theodore A. Peyser 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 18, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. THEODORE A. 
PEYSER, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of my late colleague and good friend, THEODORE A. 
Peyser, whose untimely death occurred on August 8. 

Mr. Peyser was born in Charles Town, W. Va., in 1873 and 
resided there until 1902, when he came to New York to enter 
the insurance business. His introduction to politics came 
early in life when he was appointed to serve as a page boy 
in the West Virginia State Legislature at the age of 11. In 
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1932 he was elected to Congress from the Seventeenth Dis- 
trict of New York, commonly known as the silk-stocking 
district, and was reelected to the Seventy-fourth and Sev- 
enty-fifth Congresses. During his short period of service he 
showed at all times a great interest in the affairs of the 
Nation, and the Wagner-Peyser Act, which set up a Nation- 
wide system of Federal-State employment bureaus, is the 
most noteworthy measure which he sponsored. 

At the time of his death he was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and until his illness 
took a keen interest in the business before the committee. 

My association with Mr. Peyser here in Congress, although 
all too brief, was long enough to convince me of his splendid 
character and his value to the State of New York. He was 
a most able lawmaker and evidenced at all times an excep- 
tional devotion to duty. He was a man of high principles 
and ideals and enjoyed by his conduct the respect and 
confidence of his colleagues. 

We all mourn the untimely passing of THEODORE A. PEYSER 
and extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy. 


Tax Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


STATEMENT OF THE NEW YORE SUN, INC. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, at the request of 
interested parties, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement of The New York 
Sun, Inc., July 16, 1937, in answer to a charge of tax 
evasion. 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In a statement of the Treasury Department relative to The New 
York Sun, Inc., read to and filed with the Joint Committee on 
Tax Evasion and Avoidance, by Roswell C. Magill, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, on July 13, 1937, which statement was in reply 
to one made by A. Harding Paul, attorney for The New York 
Sun, Inc., to the committee on July 9, 1937, the following lan- 
guage appears: 


New York Sun, Inc., was incorporated and because of the 


bly $50,000 more taxes than it would have received 

ew York Sun, Inc., not been in existence.’ To compu 
amounts of taxes saved by the Dewart family because of the exist- 
ence of The New York Sun, Inc., would under the present cir- 
cumstances be extremely difficult.” 

It is submitted that no difficulty will be encountered in deter- 
mining the amount of taxes which would have been payable had 
The New York Sun, Inc., not been in existence during the years 
1934 to 1936, inclusive, during which years section 351 of 
Revenue Acts of 1934 and 1936 was on the statute books. If 


York Herald Co. blisher of the Tel: ae 3 
el „ pu er e egram, was 

Mr. Dewart as part of the same transaction with the Motropelites 
Museum of Art in 1926 and was transferred with the stock of 
the Sun Printing & Publishing Association to The New York Sun, 
Inc., for the stock and other obligations of The New York Sun, 
Inc., referred to in the Treasury's statement. The Telegram 
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was sold prior to 1934, the proceeds of the sale being used to 
retire some of the obligations of the corporation. Complete de- 
tails of the organization of The New York Sun, Inc., are set forth 
in a book entitled The Story of The Sun”, chap. XIV.) 
If, in 1926, Mr. Dewart had the Sun Printing & 
Association, as set forth above, instead of creating 
the New York Sun, Inc., he, members of his family, and the em- 
ployees who purchased or received stock in the new company 
would have, during the years 1934 to 1936, inclusive, held the 
same proportion of stock interests in the Sun Printing & Pub- 
lishing Association, an operating company, which they held in 
The New York Sun, Inc., defined by section 351 of the Reyenue 
Acts of 1934 and 1936 as a personal holding company. The New 
York Sun, Inc., would not then have been in existence, and all 
of its income (and losses) would have been income (and losses) 
of the Sun Printing & Publishing Association. 

It will be recalled that when The New York Sun, Inc., was 
formed there was no section 351 (the personal holding company 
statute) and that consolidated returns were provided for by the 
revenue laws. It made no difference in the matter of Federal 
taxes that the stock of the Sun Printing & Publishing Association 
was held by The New York Sun, Inc., because consolidated returns 
of the two companies could be and, until abolished by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1934 were, filed. Insofar as Federal income taxes are 
concerned, therefore, it made no difference prior to 1934 whether 
there was one or two companies involved in the publication of 
the Sun. From 1934 to date, however, there is a vital difference 
in taxes, since interest deductions of The New York Sun, Inc., 
cannot be consolidated in one tax return with operating income of 
the Sun Printing & Pu Association. 

There is attached hereto a schedule marked “Exhibit 1”, which 
shows the individual and combined net incomes for the two 
companies for the years 1934 to 1936, inclusive, eliminating inter- 
company items. The schedule shows that for each of the years 
1934 to 1936, inclusive, there was a taxable net loss (normal tax 
to The New York Sun, Inc., and a taxable net profit (normal tax 
to the Sun Printing & Publishing Association. The schedule also 
shows the taxes which would have been paid on the total income, 
assuming the nonformation of The New York Sun, Inc. A com- 
parison of such taxes with those actually paid by the two com- 
panies and a statement of the annual dividends paid and the 

md retirements made each year are also included. (Upon con- 
sideration of the case as a whole, including the dividend restric- 
tion contracts, it is clear that no liability under section 102 
would have been incurred had there been but one company. In 
this connection the record is that the Treasury Department has 
never suggested such a liability against the Sun Printing & Pub- 
lishing Association or, until the present time, against any other 
company controlled by Mr. and Mrs. Dewart. However, recently, 
since the hearings before this committee started, a deficiency 
against the Frank A. Munsey Co., on the basis of a violation of 
section 102 for the year 1934, has been asserted by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. It will be strenuously resisted and perhaps 
only the courts will settle the issue.) 

As a result of the calculations made upon the assumption of 
the nonexistence of The New York Sun, Inc., exhibit 1 shows that 
the Government would have received for the years 1934 to 1936, 
inclusive, $65,941.80 less taxes. 

The reason the taxes which would have been derived by the Gov- 
ernment from the business of publishing The Sun would have been 
so much less had there been no holding company (The 
New York Sun, Inc.) is due to the fact that the interest paid upon 
the bonds issued to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by The New 
York Sun, Inc., would have been payable by The Sun Printing & 
Publishing Association, which company would have derived full 
benefit for the interest paid as a deduction from gross income in 
determining its net income subject to normal taxes. On the other 
hand, The New York Sun, Inc., which received its entire income 
from dividends, obtained no such tax benefit by reason of paying 
interest upon its bonds. The amount of the interest payable each 
year upon such bonded indebtedness is as follows: 1934, $174,- 
872.90; 1935, $163,831.25; 1936, $138,659.72. 

On the first page of the Treasury Department’s statement of 
July 13 the following language appears: 

“The corporation (The New York Sun, Inc.) claimed and was 
allowed deductions upon these returns (personal holding company 
forms 1120—-H) on account of the 20-percent deduction and debt- 
retirement deduction provisions of section 351 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1934 and 1936. If these deductions had not been authorized by 
the statute, The New York Sun, Inc., would have been required to 
pay an additional amount of tax in the aggregate for the 3 years 
of $27,499.47.” 

The deductions referred to are those authorized by section 
351 (b) (2) A and B, which Congress determined should be allowed 
in order that a proper tax should be computed and paid by per- 
sonal holding companies. Every personal nolding company in the 
same circumstances was treated uniformly. It is because The New 
York Sun, Inc., together with over 4,500 similar holding companies 
which filed personal-holding-company returns for 1936 (as stated 
by Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy T. Helvering, in his 
speech before this committee), filed its return upon the exact basis 
prescribed by the statute and made deductions therein as per- 
mitted by law that this company and its principal stockholders 
Were publicly listed by the Department as tax avoiders. 


The Commissioner, as recorded at page 172, volume 1, of the record 
of public hearings of this committee, made prior to submitting 
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the name of The New York Sun, Inc., together with certain other 
companies, the following statement: 

“I now wish to show the committee, in a general way, how the 
various deductions provisions of section 351 have been used to 
avoid taxes, and to describe in more detail how these provisions 
are used for that purpose.” 

The Commissioner stated that his Bureau had analyzed 1,300 
(personal holding company) tax returns filed under the 1936 act, 
which were a portion of a total of 4,516 returns from personal hold- 
ing companies on file for that year at that time. He introduced for 
the record exhibits A, B, C, and D and listed, on exhibits B and C, 
The New York Sun, Inc. There was also filed in connection with 
these exhibits table no. II, which listed the principal owners of 
some of the personal holding companies, including as owners of 
The New York Sun, Inc., the name of William T. Dewart and wife. 
The New York Sun, Inc., and Mr. and Mrs. William T. Dewart 
were thereby listed by the Treasury Department before this com- 
mittee and the country as tax evaders or avoiders. The New 
York Sun, Inc., could not have filed its holding company tax 
return (form 1120-H) on any other basis than as filed for the 
years 1934 to 1936, inclusive, and still have complied with section 
351, and the company and its stockholders properly resented and 
still resent the imputation of the Tr Department of the 
United States that, in taking the deductions referred to which 
were legally allowed to it, it is a tax avoider of the type sug- 
gested by the President of the United States in his message to 
Congress which prompted the formation of this joint committee, 
and which were characterized in the letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the President of the United States as “highly im- 
moral avoidance” and amounting to “moral frauds.” 

The New York Sun, Inc., wishes it to be understood by the 
committee and the Treasury Department that had it not been for 
the deductions permitted by section 351 (b) (2) A and B of the 
Revenue Acts of 1934 and 1936, viz, the 20 percent and the bond 
retirement deduction provisions, the New York Sun, Inc., would 
not have continued in existence after the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1934, and the Government would have then received ap- 
proximately $65,000 less taxes than it has received. Due to ex- 
cessive taxes the stockholders of the company may yet vote to 
merge or consolidate The New York Sun, Inc., and the Sun Print- 
ing & Publishing Association and thus reduce the annual exac- 
tions demanded. This they can do under the present revenue 
laws, and this they could have done in 1934 under the laws then 
existing without incurring any taxes or other penalties whatso- 
ever because of such merger or consolidation. The stockholders 
will without question vote for merger or consolidation if the de- 
ductions permitted by section 351 are eliminated or if the rate of 
tax imposed by such section is increased. In such event the Gov- 
ernment will succeed in the case of such taxpayers at least in 
bringing about a reduction of the revenues collectible instead of 
plugging a loophole. The fact that such step has not been pre- 
viously taken is a complete denial that the New York Sun, Inc., 
has manifested in its dealings with the Government a purpose to 
evade or avoid taxes. 

In the light of the analysis shown in exhibit 1, the statement 
to this committee made by Mr. Paul, to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment received approximately $50,000 more taxes than it would 
have received but for section 351 and the existence of The New 
York Sun, Inc., was extremely conservative. 

In its July 13 statement the Department suggests 
that because of the use of the debt retirement and 20-percent 
deduction provisions authorized by section 351, the C. W. H. 
Corporation (a personal holding company whose stock was en- 
tirely owned by Mr. Dewart during 1934) saved taxes for such 
year in the sum of $15,869.64. If this additional tax of $15,869.64 
is deducted from the $65,941.80 extra taxes paid by reason of the 
existence of The New York Sun, Inc., the Government is still 
approximately $50,000 ahead in its revenues, Accordingly, there 
would seem to be no basis and there would seem never to have 
existed any basis for the Treasury Department to charge tax 
evasion or avoidance on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Dewart, members 
of the Dewart family or on the part of the 350 stockholder em- 
ployees of The New York Sun, Inc., by virtue of the creation or 
operation of The New York Sun, Inc. 

In its statement the Treasury Department analyzes the stock 
holdings of The New York Sun, Inc., and concludes that the De- 
wart family owned at December 31, 1936, 54% percent of the 
value of the outstanding stock. The Department bases its valua- 
tion upon the net worth of the company as taken from a balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1936. The statement is made that the 
percentage of 544o percent was arrived at without ascribing any 
special value which might inhere in the Dewart voting control. 
In Mr. Paul's statement to the committee of July 9, he said that 
the Dewart family owned less than 50 percent in value of the 
outstanding stock of The New York Sun, Inc. The Treasury based 
its valuation upon a balance sheet or book record which included 
large arbitrary write-ups, while Mr. Paul’s statement takes into 
consideration as can best be determined the real value of the 
stock which is believed to be the proper test under section 351 
(b) (1) B. It is significant in this connection that in arriving 
at the value of the shares of stock owned by the Dewart family, 
Mr. Paul ascribed a value of $100 per share to the 8-percent first 
preferred stock, owned almost entirely by employees of the Sun. 

In its statement the Treasury Department also points to an 
alleged tax avoidance of $21,780.65, said to be ascribable to Mr. 
Dewart for 1934 by virtue of the existence of the C. W. H. Cor- 
poration. The seems to have discovered no difficulties in 
assuming the nonexistence of the C. W. H. Corporation for the 
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purpose of suggesting tax avoidance. But it professes a dis- 
ability to assume the nonexistence of The New York Sun, Inc., 
no doubt because on such assumption the large amount of extra 
and unnecessary taxes actually paid would be revealed. By as- 
suming the nonexistence of the C. W. H. Corporation, the Treas- 
ury Department computes the tax based upon the combined net 
incomes of Mr. Dewart and his holding company for the year 
1934, and arrives at the conclusion that Mr. Dewart avoided the 
payment of $21,780.65. Assuming, for the purpose of argument, 
such a computation to be proper and assuming further a similar 
computation for the years 1934 to 1936, inclusive, the additional 
taxes payable by Mr. Dewart and his family would, if deducted 
from the $65,941.80 extra taxes paid by virtue of the existence 
of The New York Sun, Inc., still leave many thousands of dollars 
of taxes in the Treasury of the United States which would not 
be there had the taxpayers been as tax conscious as the Treasury 
thinks and adopted a tax savings program. 

In the latter part of its statement the suggests that 
an attempted tax saving should not be overlooked as a result of 
the transfer from the C. W. H. Corporation in the latter part of 
1934 of 9,209 shares of the Munsey Trust Co. stock to the Frank 
A. Munsey Co., an operating company. This statement is not 
understood, and since the nature of the attempted tax savings is 
not specified, nothing need be said in rebuttal except to deny 
that the purpose of the transfer of the said stock was to remove 
the C. W. H. Corporation from the personal holding-company class 
as defined by section 351. However, had this been the sole motive 
for the transfer, it is believed that the Treasury should commend 
rather than criticize the action, since Mr. Dewart thus removed 
the C. W. H. Corporation from that class of corporations (personal 
holding companies), which the Treasury has held up to this com- 
mittee as a proper subject for ridicule and censure. The Treas- 
ury's witnesses have branded the personal holding company as a 
malignant type of tax-evasion device and will apparently recom- 
mend legislation to eliminate it entirely or greatly increase its 
taxes. Since, as in the case of The New York Sun, Inc., they are 
frequently holders of stock in operating companies, the resulting 
mergers will doubtless, instead of producing more revenue as the 

thinks, actually bring about tax savings to the stock- 
holders of the combined companies. 

In conclusion, The New York Sun, Inc., respectfully submits, 
as said by its attorney in his statement of July 9, that its stock- 
holders or employees have done nothing “illegal, unethical, im- 
moral, or questionable” with reference to their taxes, and their 
names ought not to have been presented to the committee by 
the Treasury Department as being evaders or avoiders of any 
proper obligation to the Government. In the best light that can 
be thrown on the Treasury’s action, it has made a mistake in 
introducing in these proceedings the name of The New York Sun, 
Inc. As shown by the above analysis, the United States Govern- 
ment has received more taxes in the aggregate than would have 
been payable had the taxpayers involved, prompted by the rea- 
sonably human motive of a desire to avoid taxes, arranged their 
affairs so as to have paid the least amount possible, 

TEE New Tonk SUN, INC. 
By A. B. GAUNT, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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(based on returns) 


1936 


The New York Sun, Inc . ! $157, 119. 20 | } $152, $09. 21 | 12 $123,962.08 


The Sun Printing & Pub- 
lishing 4 tion 491, 809. 67 
Combined total. 341,262.66 | 154,700.00 | 367, 847. 50 
Tax on combined net in- 
„8 8129, 401. 78 
Ti DEn ——— 195, 343. 53 
Additional tax re- 
ceived by the 
Treasury Depart- 
— i 65, 941. 80 


21, 011. 27 
Dividends paid on 8 per- 
preferred stock. 


cent first 143,823.51 | 149, 148. 7 
Taxes as above 21,271.25 | 61. 206. 91 
Total. 187, 302 66 165, 004. 76 20, 355, 58 
Combined income as above. 341, 262. 66 154, 700. 00 
Disbursements 187, 392. 66 165, 094. 76 
Balance. 1 10, 394. 76 
Bonds retired 


300, 000. 00 


310, 394. 76 


1 Red figures. 
2 After eliminating intercom dividend, but before 85-percent credit for other 
dividends received. moy 155 
ee e 851, 758. 29 
Surtax on undistributed profits (gives effect to contract restricting 
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Who Are the “Lord Macaulays”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


EDITORIAL IN THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, AUGUST 19, 1937 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of August 19, 1937, entitled “Who Are the 
‘Lord Macaulays’?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia sige or Thursday morning, Aug. 19, 
1937] 


Every true American who heard or read President Roosevelt's 
address at the Roanoke Island exercises commemorating the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare, 
first English child born in the New World, will applaud his re- 
affirmed determination to improve the lot of the underprivileged 
and his rededication to the principles of democracy. 

No citizen of this country, whatever his political affiliation and 
whether or not he approves all of the policies of the national ad- 
ministration, can properly dispute the soundness of the President's 
renewed demands that economic and social justice be extended 
to those who have been denied opportunity for advancement and 
& measure of material abundance which would make their lives 
happier and more fruitful. 

All Americans, also, must be deeply thankful for Mr. Roosevelt's 
strong declaration in support of majority rule and allegiance to 
democratic ideals. edie ye yar om Shad DEREN SOS CRAE gap 
tive that “my anchor is democracy—and more democracy.” 
long as this Nation holds fast to the great fundamentals of pert 
and justice in which it was cradled and by means of which it has 
grown to heroic stature, it cannot go far astray. 

There may reasonably be, however, some confusion in the public 
mind concerning certain phases of the President’s speech yester- 
day. His long quotation from Macaulay's famous letter warning 
of what appeared to him to be perils inherent in a pure democracy 
served a useful purpose in showing that the famous English his- 
torian was woefully short-sighted when he undertook to prophesy. 

But it is one thing to cite the error of a British critic who 
looked at America with eyes long accustomed to the social land- 
scape of England and it is quite another to assail as “American 
Lord Macaulays” certain mysterious persons or groups in the 
United States of today. 

Who are these “American Lord Macaulays” whom the President 
so berates? “They tell you”, Mr. Roosevelt says, “that America 
drifts toward the Scylla of dictatorship on the one hand and the 
Charybdis of anarchy on the other.” But who are “they”? Again, 
“they love to intone praise of liberty, to mouth phrases about the 
sanctity of our Constitution—but in their hearts they distrust 
majority rule.” Who are “they”? And once more, “they seek 
to substitute their own will for that of the majority, for ane 
page ta a a ai EREE O E cee eee Maes 

Are “they” the “economic royalists” and the “princes of privi- 
lege” of an earlier period of this administration? Are “they” the 
Democratic Senators who defeated the President's proposal to pack 
the Supreme Court? Are “they” the congressional groups, chiefly 
Democratic, which have failed to push to enactment important 
programs sought by the administration? 

Whoever “they” are, it is virtually impano at this time to 
perceive a “privileged minority” seeking “to change the American 
form of government.” The President’s vigorous attack on what 
will appear to many thoughtful persons to be mists and shadows 
cannot be other than perplexing. 

More to the point is the Executive’s quotation showing „that 
Macaulay's ideal government placed supreme power in 
the hands of a class, numerous, indeed, but select; of an e 
class, of a class which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested 
in the security of property and the maintenance of order.” 

Class distinctions should have no meaning whatever in a de- 
mocracy. Yet only within the last 3 or 4 years class consciousness 
in America has appeared to be nurtured not by the ee pe 
by the national administration. Nor is a true democracy ini 
ested in “the security of property” if this means the 5 
of property rights over human rights. Nonetheless, any owner 
of a two-story house or a used automobile has a valid concern for 
the security of whatever property he has. 

The President may be, as he insists, “as strongly in favor of 
the security of property and the maintaining of order as Lord 
Macaulay or the American Lord Macaulays who thunder today.” 
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Certainly it may be believed that his intentions are sound. But 
during the gral industrial disputes of some weeks ago the op- 
portunity to take an unmistakable stand for the maintenance 
of law and order “knocked at the President's door —and he 
turned aside. 

Strongly reassuring, however, is Mr. Roosevelt’s flat statement, 

“I seek no change in the form of American government.” It is 
particularly encouraging because of the fact that if his program 
for revising the Supreme Court had been adopted the form of 
American government unquestionably would have undergone a 
change. The foundations of constitutional rule would have been 
undermined and the way prepared for strange new experiments 
in autocracy, 
Americans who love their country and are earnestly concerned 
for its welfare and eager for the opportunity to live and work 
in tranquillity may well hope that the President will not permit 
himself to be unduly perturbed over visionary “Lord Macaulays” 
of the present. He is Chief Magistrate of the world's greatest 
and most successful d In the maintenance of its his- 
toric ideals, in devotion to its traditional principles, he has the 
most glorious opportunity for service that can be granted to 
any human being. 


Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a statement of facts concern- 
ing employment of persons in the United States. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Approximately 8,800,000 more persons were employed in regular 
nonagricultural industries in May 1937 than in March 1933, the 
low point of the depression. The total of those employed, 34,722,- 
000, compares with 35,377,000 in March 1929, but while the esti- 
mate is only 655,000 below that for the predepression period, this 
does not mean that employment has been reduced to within 
655,000 of the 1929 level. A very considerable increase in the 
number of employables has taken place during the past 8 years, 
due to normal population growth. 

Those now employed in industry, covering the fields of manu- 
facturing, mining, construction, transportation, and public utili- 
ties number 14,592,000; those in distribution and service, covering 
trade, finance, service, and miscellaneous industries, government, 
education, and professional services, number 12,800,000; those 
classified as proprietors and self-employed number 4,245,000; and 
the casual workers are listed as 3,085,000. Weekly pay rolls in 
manuf: industries alone were $132,178,000 greater in June 
last than they were in March 1933. 

Wage earners have also made cant gains through Federal 
and State legislation since 1933. Under the Social Act 
all the States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii have 
enacted statutes in accordance with the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions of the measure and thus nearly 21,000,000 of 
our workers are assured of some protection against the hazards 
of unemployment. 

It was estimated in July that about 1,500,000 old people and over 
440,000 dependent children and 38,000 blind persons received cash 
allowances amounting to over $32,000,000 from Federal, State, and 
local funds. 

For old-age benefits the only section of the act to be admin- 
istered exclusively by the Federal Government, over 29,000,000 
registrations for account numbers have been received from work- 
ers. This is the insurance against old age and is self-sustaining 
on the basis of contributions by employers and workers. 

The National Labor Relations Act, defining the right of self- 
organization of industrial workers for the purpose of collective 
bargaining and providing methods by which the Government can 
safeguard that legal right is another important measure in the 
interest of wage earners and a step toward the achievement of 
just and harmonious relations in industry. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act set up the 3 United States 
Employment Service in the Department of Labor, and in the 4 
years the Service has been in operation it made approximately 
20,250,000 job ts. Of these 5,500,000 were in private em- 


placemen 
ployment and over 14,500,000 in prevailing wage nonrelief public 
work and in work which was essentially of relief character. 
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The fiscal year just ended has shown a marked increase in the 
volume of placements in private employment. the first 
6 months of the present calendar year private placements have 
been more than double those for the same mon of 1936. For 
the first time in the history of the Employment Service, in the 
last 4 of these months, the number of private jobs filled materially 
exceeded the combined volume of both public placements and 
relief placements, 

The Walsh-Healey Government Contracts Act, the Railway Labor 
Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, the amended prevailing wage 
law, the act regulating interference with picketing, the Merchant 
Marine Act, and the resolution authorizing investigation of indus- 
trial espionage were all of prime importance to Americans who 
have to work for their living. 

An apprentice training program has been adopted to uphold 
mechanics’ standards of skill and to permit the thorough training 
of apprentices where needed and under proper safeguards instead 
13 flooding the labor market with thousands of half -trained 

pers. 

Annual meetings of representatives of the different State Gover- 
nors have been held under the auspices of the United States De- 
partment of Labor at the request of the States so as to bring 
about cooperation for a desirable program of State legislation in 
the interests of wage earners. 


Federal Housing Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


STATEMENT BY MERWIN K. HART, OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, an expert on the sub- 
ject suggests an amendment to the Housing Act and has 
formulated his reason. It is printed in the Herald Tribune, 
and I ask that the Senate may have the benefit of his views 
by the insertion of a letter in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
It is from the pen of Merwin K. Hart, of the New York 
State Economic Council. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, Thursday, Aug. 12, 1937] 
HOUSING UNDER THE WAGNER BILL 


To THE New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Some Government aid to the housing of some of the people is a 
necessity. 

Whatever aid is given must be furnished by the rest of us out of 
what we can save after paying for our own housing. 

Therefore, while the housing must be good, it must be built 
at lowest possible cost. 

But, unless the Byrd amendment sticks and unless still further 
economies are provided, the Wagner bill will give a housing cost 
greater than new housing today costs for the average of all fam- 
ilies in America. 

Hence, the Wagner bill should not be passed unless low-cost 
housing is assured for the greatest number of families. 

What is the evidence to support the above? 

Cost of construction, due largely to artificial restriction, has been 
notoriously high. Here in New York City volume of construction 
was falling long before 1929. By 1933 and 1934 it was less than 
10 percent of the peak volume of the 1920's. No other in- 
dustry reached such a low point. Revival of construction brought 
volume, even in early 1937, to only 50 percent of the 1920's peak. 
Because of still higher wages and material costs, and economic 
uncertainty, construction permits have been falling since March. 

Several years ago the Federal Government allotted $150,000,000 
for housing construction. By aid of this, in one way or another, 
several projects were built in Greater New York. The Harlem 
project of 574 apartments, now nearing completion, cost about 
$7,500 a family, including land. The Williamsburg project, to 
house 2,150 families, has cost $8,000. Some projects have cost 
less. Some Resettlement projects have cost much more. 

Now, while the Government has been spending the taxpayers’ 
money with so liberal a hand on these public projects, let us 
note the cost of similar private construction. The Building 


Trades Employers’ Association (in its periodical News and Opin- 
ion of Mar. 10, 1937) gives an analysis cf New York City 
building-permit figures of the United States Department of Labor. 
This shows that during 1936 residential buildings (one-family, 
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two-family, and multifamily houses) were built in the five bor- 
oughs of Greater New York to house 33,296 families. The average 
estimated cost of them all, not including land, was about $3,600. 
For one-family houses the cost varied from $3,441 in Queens to 
$5,533 in the Bronx. The cost of multifamily buildings (that 
is, the usual apartment house) varied from $2,833 in Queens to 
$4,300 in Manhattan. I am told that the cost of land may be 
figured at from $400 or $500 to $1,000 to $1,200 a family—and in 
a few cases somewhat more. 

A partial check on this may be obtained by ascertaining at what 
price one-family housing is being offered for sale. In a New 
York Sunday paper of August 8 we find varied offerings of new 
low-priced homes. One agency offers single five-room homes of 
solid brick, stone and steel, with bathroom, heated garage and 
other improvements in the Borough of Queens for $4,290. The 
terms are $900 down and the balance at $34 a month for 20 
years—and this includes interest, insurance, and taxes. I have 
inspected some of these houses and they are of excellent quality. 
Other homes are offered at slightly higher prices. 

It would seem then that much of the public housing recently 
built has been costing 50 to 100 percent more than privately 
built housing. What are the reasons? 

An important factor is the restrictions imposed by labor 
unions—testrictions intended to increase the wages and improve 
the status of the building-trades workers, but the actual effect 
of which is to reduce the yearly wages of all but the most for- 
tunate, and to keep the rest of them out of employment altogether. 

Chief among these restrictions is, of course, the prevailing rate 
of wages laws—State and Federal laws that require, in effect, the 
payment of union scales of wages on public works. They alcne 
have probably increased cost from 20 to 25 percent. While all 
public work has been done at these fanciful hourly wages (which 
Mr. Robert Moses said prevail nowhere except with the Govern- 
ment), thousands of homes have been built in Westchester, Nassau, 
and Queens Counties by workers, including union members, at 
wages about half the union rates. 

Other factors that swell the cost of Government-aided housing 
are jurisdictional disputes between trade unions; ridicuiousiy high 
standards of specification; lack of coordination between specifica- 
tion authorities and inspection authorities; building upon only 25 
to 35 percent of the land; undue amount of red tape in every phase 
of the work, which discourages contractors from bidding except at 
prices that include all unforeseen contingencies; the tendency to 
make each job a social experiment rather than a practical build- 
ing job. 

Of course, I know the ardent friends of Government housing will 
insist they are trying to raise the standard of housing—they are not 
satisfied with old standards. But whatever the standard, it is vital 
to keep the cost down. And the Wagner bill (except for the Byrd 
amendment) completely ignores cost—assumes it is of no im- 

rtance—specifically provides that the prevailing rate of wages 
and other artificial restrictions shall be in full force. Thus a high 
cost would be certain. 

. * s * * $ s 

This leads to the nub of the matter. The plea for better housing 
is based on the fact that the expected tenants are poor—they are 
unable to house themselves. We talk of Government aid—but the 
Government is nothing but the tax collector. It is the rest of us 
that pay. 

And passing by the relatively few rich who we assume can easily 
stand their share of the cost of whatever is done, let us consider 
the great mass of the people who will be paying for this. They 
are represented by the man or woman with a small savings ac- 
count—with a little life insurance. He either owns his own home, 
perhaps only partly paid for, or else he rents his house or apart- 
ment. He pays all the rent himself. And in most cases what he 
owns or what he rents is not nearly so good as what it is now 
proposed he be required to furnish free to people less thrifty than 


This does not make sense. It is unjust to the self-supporting 
individual. 

There are three other aspects. One is the effect on existing real 
estate of the Government building high-cost housing, and then 
making a gift to the tenants of a large part of the rent. This 
puts the Government into unfair competition with the owners of 
existing property—property which pays taxes the community needs. 

The second aspect is even more important. We are now in the 
fifth year of our economic recovery. Yet with a public debt of 
$55,000,000,000 ($2,500,000,000 of which was added by the Federal 
Government during the last year alone), and with an additional 
$250,000,000 added during July alone, we have placed a heavy 
mortgage on the future. We have been requiring the next genera- 
tion to pay for a part at least of the good things we are enjoying 
today and in addition, of course, they will have to pay for their 
own good things. 

The Twentieth Century Fund says we should retire our Federal 
debts at the rate of one billion a year, in good times and bad. To 
do this we must revolutionize our present spending. The greatest 
method to economize is not to undertake fresh expenditure—not 
to enter into any new field; or, if it is necessary (as probably is 
the case in this matter of housing) to go into a new field, to do 
it with the most rigid economy. 

In the third place, the Wagner bill solemnly recites that private 
industry is unable to build housing for low-income families. It 
does not say that most of the cause is the hindrance thrown 
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in the way by Government—such as the prevailing rate of wage. 
Government never had to tell the motor companies how to make 
good automobiles for low-income groups. The Government could 
have taken the $8,000 it put into each of the 2,150 Williamsburg 
apartments and could have purchased from private builders in 
Queens a modern five-room house (with heated garage) and would 
have had nearly $4,000 left over. In other words, it could have 
housed nearly twice as many families with the same money. 

I submit that the Wagner housing bill ought not to pass unless 
all restrictions that raise the cost are eliminated and unless a 
provision something like the following be included: 

It is hereby declared to be a vital national policy that the 
housing to be built under the act must and shall be built at the 
lowest possible cost, in order to prevent an impossible burden to 
the taxpayer, and to insure the maximum amount of housing to 
those it is intended to benefit; and to that end no money shall 
be loaned or granted by the Housing Authority, except in a State 
where the prevailing rate-of-wages law and all other restrictive 
statutes and regulations are suspended, and until that State has 
likewise declared through its law-making body that low-cost con- 
struction is a vital part of its policy. 

Without such a provision the Wagner bill would open up a 
new door to almost limitless spending and waste of the people's 
money—and few families would get the needed housing. 

MERWIN K. Hart, 
President, New York State Economic Council, Ine. 
New York, August 10, 1937. 
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REMARKS OF HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN, OF NEW YORK, AT 
BOONVILLE FAIR, AUGUST 6, 1937 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
recently delivered by me: 


Fellow citizens, the invitation to speak to you today, reinforced 
by an eloquent letter from your president, Mr. Claud Musser, of 
the Boonville Herald, gave me an opportunity to escape from the 
tropical heat of Washington and breathe again the bracing air 
of the north country. Needless to say, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to come here and tell you dairymen what is going on at 
the seat of government. It is true there was an element of chal- 
lenge in the proposition, for exactly 1 year ago today, Mr. Wallace, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, gave you the administration's view- 
point in what was intended to be a conciliatory and vote-making 


speech. 
THE DAIRYMAN IGNORED 


I do not deny to Secretary Wallace the attributes of personal 
charm and political integrity, but I make bold to state that under 
his auspices the grievous situation of the dairyman has been, in 
fact, aggravated, while the situation of the corn, wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco farmer has been greatly improved. The administra- 
tion has, under Mr. Wallace's direction, paid out of the Treasury 
more than two billion dollars to place the favored types of farmer 
more on a parity with industry. 

I do not quarrel with that procedure. In fact, I voted for the 
legislation on the theory that the prosperity of the farmer goes 
hand in hand with the prosperity of the industrial worker and 
our people nationally. I do quarrel with the proposition of Secre- 
tary Wallace which led him to take an active part in denying to 
the dairyman legislation which would have improved his economic 
condition. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, and when I speak of him I in- 
clude the distinguished occupant of the White House, knew full 
well that the dairyman, East and West, was facing an economic 
crisis by reason of low prices for his product, due to exploitation 
by the middleman and his own lack of organization. They knew 
that you dairymen had not worn a path to the Treasury, in com- 
mon with some of the other farm groups, and had not been on 
the firing line clamoring for Government aid. They knew the 
dairy farmer, during the depression and down to the present day 
when recovery is well advanced, was tied to the soil like the 
Russian serf; they knew that the dairyman’s land was being sold 
for taxes and while he is making a necessary contribution to the 
health of the people, the dairyman finds himself without sufficient 
return from his increasing labor to live in comfort, free from the 
stress of poverty. 
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In his speech of a year ago, the Secretary referred touchingly 
to the “welfare of the farmers and workers across the Canadian 
border and across the seas.” His efforts for foreign farmers has 
made them more prosperous than they have been since the Great 
War. He told you at that time that the high price of feed was 
a blessing. He told you that you were back to noticeable profits 
in 1935 and 1936. All of this must have sounded strange and 
tragic to you of the north country whose backs were to the wall, 
with your mortgages growing bigger and your taxes remaining 
unpaid. 

SOME LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


I do not desire to give my remarks a partisan tinge, but I will 
recount for you the history of our efforts in Congress to give the 
dairy group parity with industry, and how our every effort was 
thwarted and beaten by the administration’s policies. In 1935, 
impatient with the administration’s treatment of the dairyman, 
a nonpartisan committee was formed in the House, com- 
posed of 75 Representatives, all from dairying States. We effected 
an organization and presented a program to the administration 
and legislative leadership of the majority. 

Permit me to briefly recount to you the scope of the legislation 
which we endeavored to write and the manhandling it received 
from Secretary Wallace and the administration leadership. After 
the A. A. A. had been declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, the administration presented the legisla- 
tion which is now on the books, the Soil Conservation Act. We 
endeavored to write in that law a provision to protect dairy- 
men by requiring that any land taken out of production or other 
basic crops should not be used for pasture or forage to increase 
production of dairy products. The request seemed to be a modest 
cne, inasmuch as farmers on lands so retired were to receive 
benefit payments in excess of five hundred million dollars a year. 

The history of the A. A. A. shows that much of the land re- 
tired under that act, 35,000,000 acres, had been used for dairy- 
ing, particularly in the South. The records show that there 
had been an increase of dairy cows in the South of three and 
one-half million under the New Deal auspices. We thought that 
those in receipt of farm benefits should not “have their cake 
and eat it, too”, and that the dairyman, who by the nature of 
his farming actually did conserve the soil, should not receive 
this New Deal barrage of competition. The leadership in the 
House of Representatives, then and now, is from the South, and 
they, aided and abetted by Secretary Wallace and the rest of 
the administration forces, turned their batteries upon the amend- 
ment and defeated it. Today, the dairyman is getting deadly 
competition from the cotton, tobacco, and corn grower. That is 
the first count in the indictment. 

THEY SOLD THE DAIRYMAN ACROSS THE LAKES 


We sought to obtain an amendment to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act to provide no further reduction be permitted in the 
tariff structure on dairy products, and also that such agreements 
should be ratified by the Senate of the United States. In his 
speech here a year ago, Secretary Wallace eulogized the trade agree- 
ment with Canada which gives the Canadian farmer a reduction 
of 2 cents a pound on Cheddar cheese. Under this trade agree- 
ment Canada was also given a quota on cream and cattle. In 
treaties with France, Switzerland, and the Netherlands the duty 
on dairy products has been lowered from 20 to 35 percent, although 
production costs in these countries are less than half of what they 
are in America. The result has been that while the price of other 
farm products has been greatly increased, the price on dairy prod- 
ucts remains static or depressed despite the greatly increased cost 
of production which has fallen upon the shoulders of the dairy- 
men. Importation of dairy products amounted to more than 
$16,000,000 in 1936. The Democratic leadership of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House refused to give us a hearing on this 
proposition, despite the fact every other nation with whom treaties 
have been made, whether European, South American, or other- 
wise, requires the ratification of the treaties by their legislative 
assemblies. 

We sought to obtain appropriations for the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. The Democratic-controlled House 
committee, although they had voted $2,000,000,000 for the wheat, 
corn, and cotton farmer, refused to give us adequate appropria- 
tions for that purpose. We sought an additional $11,000,000 and 
were given three and one-half after a protracted and savage 

e. 
SANITARY PRODUCTION 


We sought extension of the Lenroot-Taber Act, which prohibits 
the importation of cream and milk into the United States, to 
all dairy products unless such products have been produced by 
dairy herds under official tests for bovine tuberculosis. More 
than $300,000,000 have been spent in continental United States 
by State and Federal Governments for eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. The farmer, himself, receives only nominal reim- 
bursement for the loss of his cow and sometimes his whole herd, 
and has contributed more than $100,000,000 to the purpose of 
insuring sanitary production of his milk. I know of no other 
country in the world, except New Zealand, where such regula- 
tions are enforced. The American span of life has been extended 
10 years, and it has been said by reliable authority that this is 
largely due to the sanitary production of dairy products. Despite 
these facts, the administration-controlled committee of the House 
on agriculture refused to even give us a hearing, on the grounds 
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it would be violating principles laid down in the trade agree- 
ments. To add insult to injury, the State Department wrote into 
these treaties the provision that we could not impose sanitary 
Tegulations without the consent of other nations, none of whom 
had made more than the first approach toward disease eradication 
and the production of dairy production by sanitary means. The 
dairyman is still being sold across the Lakes and over the seas 
by the internationalists in charge of this program. 

We sought to obtain an additional excise tax on foreign fats and 
oils. The chairman of the Democratic Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to even give us a hearing on this proposition. 


THE INVASION OF OLEO 


The last count in the indictment revolyes around an added 
5-cent tax on oleomargarine manufactured in the United States. 
The proposition did not even reach the hearing stage in the Agri- 
culture Committee, as the cotton-oil group, who were, of course, 
interested in butter substitutes, were in command. We vainly 
called the administration's attention to the fact that while only 
$5,000,000 worth of cottonseed products went into the manufac- 
ture of vegetable margarine, the dairyman of the North and East 
was buying $40,000,000 worth of cottonseed byproducts as food for 
cattle. In prosperous years the purchase by the dairyman 
amounted to $100,000,000 a year. We vainly called attention to 
the fact that the profits from the sale of butter substitutes went 
largely to the Philippines or to the “packer kings.” We called 
attention to the finding of the American Federation of Labor, the 
largest body of consumers in America, that the use of butter 
substitutes was injurious to childhood and particularly harmful to 
eyesight. We called attention to the fact that while butter sub- 
stitutes were synthetic, counterfeit food lacking in vitamins neces- 
sary to sustain life, they were also destroying the market for dairy 
products. We called attention to our little neighbor, Canada, with 
10,000,000 people in comparative modest circumstances, which had 
abolished the manufacture and sale of butter substitutes. I my- 
self introduced a bill patterned after the Canadian measure. 
These protests were all in vain. They conceded the justice of our 
demands in the interests of the dairyman and public health, but 
under the political lash and the urge of loyalty refused to give us 
the relief asked. The opposition to our program went further. 
The e Institute, financed by the “packer kings”, caused to 
be introduced a bill that dignified oleomargarine by giving it a 
statutory name and abolished most of the present taxes on the 
nefarious product. The measures we proposed all died aborning, 
slaughtered in the House, always at the behest and command of 
the Department of Agriculture and Secretary Wallace. 

So I have come to believe that under the present administration 
the case of the dairyman will not be aided or advanced. The fact 
is that those of us who represent dairying districts have spent 
much of our time in preventing the administration from imposing 
unfriendly and evil legislation on the dairyman. 

I say this advisedly, because our approach on the question was 
always nonpartisan and specific. We had in our ranks the Pro- 
gressives of Wisconsin, the Farmer-Laborites from Minnesota, the 
solid Republican delegation from the North, and some splendid 
Democrats from the East and West. We exhausted every parlia- 
mentary strategy, but the die was cast against us. So far as legis- 
lative achievement in behalf of the dairyman is concerned the 
results have been negative. It is true that we have kept your cause 
alive and prevented the unsympathetic tion at Wash- 
ington from destroying the dairy industry. 

ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


The situation being as it is, the must turn to other 
procedure in order to remedy his condition. The course I am going 
to suggest is obviously sound. It is taking a leaf from the book of 
the distributors and nimble middleman. It is embraced in one 
word, Organize!“ Organize to the last man. Organize until it 
hurts. You must give up your ancient individualism and join 
up with the cooperatives or other organizations. I know there are 
two schools of thought in New York State on the proposition and, 
so far as I am concerned, I care not which vehicle you ride in if 
hte but present a united front to the enemy. Do not be too 

macious of your own views on organization. The evil condition 
of the dairyman has been due, in considerable part, to his unwilling- 
ness to join forces with e tions. Dairymen have 
been too prone to see the mote in the other fellow's eye, and some- 
times have hived with their oppressors when the price of milk 
temporarily was a little higher. There are honest, sincere, and 
able men in all groups. Seek them out and join forces with them. 
Put away your phobias and hates and make a common stand 
against the oppressor. It was the Napoleonic conception to divide 
the enemy in two and then destroy each part in turn. The dis- 
tributors in the past have taken a leaf from the book of Napoleon 
and you have been destroyed piecemeal, In the present hour of 
your distress I hope you can see the logic of my suggestions. 

Labor in the industrial field has forged ahead of the farmer. 
Labor is in a fair way now to obtain decent return for its skill 
and toil under the collective-bargaining principles. That is sound 
national procedure and applies to the dairyman. If you but 


organize under loyal, able, and honest leadership, you will come 
into your own and obtain a just and living price for your product, 
‘There are plenty of profits in the dairying game and the consuming 
public is paying adequate prices. The trouble is that the dairy- 
man is not receiving his share of the returns. The great com- 
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binations of capital, including the Borden Co. and the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, hold you in the hollow of their hands. 

Let me give you one example of the vast profits which have 
accrued to distributors in one milkshed. In House Document 94 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress the Federal Trade Commission re- 
ports that the National Dairy Products Corporation paid $12,- 
000,000 for $9,000,000 worth of assets of the Wills, Jones Milk Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, In 5 years this concern paid $12,000,000 in net 
cash dividends. During this period the farmers in this milkshed 
were not obtaining a living price for their product. 

These profits were obtained in part in the Connecticut and 
Philadelphia milksheds by what the Federal Trade Commission 
mildly calls underpayments to producers.” I stigmatize this pro- 
cedure by its correct name when I call it grand larceny. On page 
6 of House Document 152 of the Seventy-fourth Congress it ap- 
pears that the dairy farmers of the Philadelphia area lost in excess 
of $530,000 in 1934 by reason of underpayments by distributors 
for grade A milk.” In other words, the distributors in that milk 
area stole that amount from the bankrupt producers. In both 
the Connecticut and Philadelphia milksheds some distributors 
were found who made milk from combinations of cream, water, 
skim, or condensed milk and sold it as grade A, thus de- 
pressing the price of the genuine article and selling a fraudulent 
article for use by infants of those localities. This practice went 
on in 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934, the Jast year the books were 
examined. In the first 6 months of 1933, in the Philadelphia 
area, the excess of bottle-milk sales over basic purchases amounted 
to more than four and one-half million quarts, divided between 
milk bought as cream and sold as bottled milk and milk bought 
as manufacturing milk and sold as bottled milk. 

There were many more millions of quarts of milk sold as 
class 1 along retail routes which were paid for at class 3 prices. 
In St. Louis, Mo., two local distributors sold two and one-half mil- 
lion quarts of milk, paid for at surplus-milk prices and sold for 
bottled milk. The Federal Trade Commission says it is reasonable 
to suppose that the amount of milk sold as grade A and paid 
for at class 3 prices was even larger. You should know that the 
Federal Trade Commission has only made a partial investigation 
of these grand larcenies from the producers in the Connecticut, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis milksheds, and has made none at all 
in New York's milkshed. I am advised by the Commission that 
they have but scratched the surface. It is my belief that this 
code of larceny which rules the Bordens and the National Dairies 
in the other milksheds is in operation in this State. 

The distributors and the lobbyists have fought an audit in New 
York State successfully until now. Their obvious alarm in this 
connection leads me to believe that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire. Personally, I wish to characterize 
this performance, which I believe is national in and in- 
cludes New York State, as the most despicable form of grand 
larceny that has ever come to my notice. The penal codes of 
these States cover it, and why in God's name some of these 
thieves who have been caught red-handed are not in jail is more 
than I can understand. If a man steals a loaf of bread for his 
hungry family, the law ts rigorous in its exactions. These gentry 
seem to be able to steal millions of quarts of milk and escape 
punishment. I mention these facts to emphasize the necessity 
for a real sea-going audit of these accounts of the books of 
the distributors in this State. I repeat that, East and West, 
these malefactors are bound together by hoops of steel, and it is 
a fair inference that what they do in Connecticut and Philadel- 
phia, these same outfits are doing in New York. 

NATIONAL MONOPOLY 


There is another phase of the marketing condition which must 
be cured. I charged in the Congress recently that the dairymen, 
nationally, were in the grip of a savage, unrestrained monopoly 
which reaches practically into every part of continental America. 
The monopoly exists here in New York State with all the primi- 
tive procedure which characterized the heyday of the Standard Oil 
Co, It is a corrupt, venal, and criminal conspiracy against the 
well-being of you dairymen. It is composed of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation, which acts in collaboration with the Borden 
Co., and sometimes through the agency of their own company 
unions. In that speech I called attention to the criminal price- 
fixing performance which went on at Plymouth, Wis., which pro- 
foundly affects the price of all milk products in America. There 
the price of cheese is fixed by the satellites of the “packer kings”, 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and the National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration and the Borden Co. The Federal Trade Commission made 
findings on the proposition and I have demanded that the Com- 
mission and the Attorney General these criminals to justice. 

Other Congressmen, notably Representative BERNARD J, GEHR- 
MANN, of Wisconsin, a Progressive, and Representative WALTER M. 
Preece, of Oregon, a Democrat, both excellent technicians in this 
field, have followed up with es making requests similar to 
mine. Your own distinguished Congressman, Dr. Dovcias, wished 
me to tell you that he was with you tooth and nail in the fight 
for economic justice. We are expecting results, and I make no 
hesitancy in saying that if we don't get them, there will be blood 
on the administrative moon. 

MAKE A COMPLETE AUDIT 


A law was passed during the last session of the New York State 
Legislature providing an audit of dealers’ books, That was excel- 
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lent legislation, and if honestly conducted, an examination should 
develop facts and findings which would stop the oppressors in 
their tracks. The new commissioner of markets, Mr. Noyes, is an 
excellent man, honest and incorruptible. I hope and believe he 
has the fighting heart. I am advised the machinery of this law 
is in his hands, and I suggest that he, in collaboration with the 
Federal Trade Commission, should set zealous and unpurchasable 
accountants promptly at work to make a real and not synthetic 
audit of the books of these companies. Let the audit go to every 
phase of their disbursements. Not only the disbursements of the 
company itself, but its officers who have obtained large sums for 
illegal purposes from the treasury of the companies. Find out 
who has been the beneficiary of loans and gifts, and whether any 
public officer, past or present, has basked in the sunshine of their 
favor. Find out what college professors, if any, are on their pay 
roll. Find out how much they give the Democrats in the State 
and Nation, and, for good measure, find out how much they gave 
to the Republican Party. Obtain and publish the names of polit- 
ical lawyers and the amount of fees paid to them, and for what. 
Most important of all, find out if this is true, as charged, that 
they are now disbursing money for controlling the bargaining 
agency set up by the Rogers-Allen Act. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the new commissioner of 3 of this State 
can—and by a thorough audit — bring these exploiters, who are 
destroying you dairymen, to their knees. [Applause.] 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN'S PART 


I make bold to call upon Governor Lehman to take a hand in this 
situation. He was present at the birth of National Dairies, which 
organization is now fast moving toward a complete control of the 
very lives and destinies of millions of men, women, and children. 
The Governor must know that the lives of you dairymen and the 
very life of the north country is at stake in this issue. The Goy- 
ernor must know that if you are finally driven to abandon your 
farms, business and the community life in these areas will perish. 
The Governor is a humanitarian, and he knows that a nost of 
Americans are being destroyed because of a savage, corrupt mo- 
nopoly, engineered largely by the very forces he set in motion. 
Let him speak in thunder tones to these corruptionists and cp- 
pressors, and I am sure they will heed his words. 

The Governor knows that when the Rogers-Allen Act and the 
McElroy-Young Act were sent to his desk by the legislature he 
chose the Rogers-Allen Act as the instrumentality to bring justice 
to the dairymen. He knows that it is now charged openly that 
the distributors are murdering this act in its bed through the 
medium of illegal and coercive actions. Is the Governor of this 
great State going to stand passively by while the law is being 
flouted? I, for one, do not believe it. 

Although a Republican, I have admired the Governor’s record 
and his courageous stand on public questions. His magnificent 
service in the garment strike is one of the epics in the history of 
labor. He took the economic chains off the garment workers, who 
were being exploited. Let him now take the chains off the dairy- 
man and “curb these cruel devils of their will” by compelling 
these monopolists to live within the law. 

There can be no shirkers or camp followers in this fight. Any 
man or group, ostensibly on the side of the dairyman, who is really 
serving the milk monopolists is, to my mind, “full of rottenness 
and dead man’s bones.” You can rely on us at Washington to 
energize the Federal agencies in this matter. They are now in the 
saddle on the proposition. With the State authorities militantly 
fighting on the side of law and economic decency, and you dairy- 
men standing together, the day of your economic redemption will 
speedily arrive. 

In conclusion, let me state that I am enlisted for the duration 
of this war and will battle unceasingly to bring you economic 
justice. [Applause.] 


Effect of Act of March 1, 1937, On Eligibility of 
Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


ARTICLE IN THE RECORDER, SAN FRANCISCO LEGAL 
PUBLICATION 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able and 
interesting article appearing in the Recorder, a legal publica- 
tion of San Francisco, Calif., concerning the effect of the 
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Retirement Act of March 1, 1937, as to the question of in- 
creasing the emoluments of the office of Supreme Court 
Justices and also as to the question of the creation of a new 
office because of that act. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the San Francisco Recorder, Aug. 16 and 17, 1937] 


DID THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 1, 1937, “CREATE” OR DID IT “IN- 
CREASE” THE “EMOLUMENTS” OF ANY OFFICE WITHIN THE MEANING 
OF SECTION 6 OF ARTICLE I OF THE CONSTITUTION, SO AS TO RENDER 
MEMBERS OF THE PRESENT CONGRESS, WHICH ENACTED THAT ACT, 
INELIGIELE DURING THEIR CURRENT TERMS FOR APPOINTMENT AS 
JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT? 


(By Andrew F. Burke, of the San Francisco Bar) 


By act of March 1, 1937, Congress extended to Justices of the 
Supreme Court the privilege theretofore granted to Federal judges, 
other than Justices of the Supreme Court, viz, to “retire” from 
active service (without their offices), with the right to 
receive, during the balance of their lives, the compensation which 
they were receiving at retirement. 

A question has arisen whether any Member of the present Con- 
gress, which enacted the act of March 1, 1937, will, during his 
current term of office, be eligible to appointment as Justice of 
the Supreme Court in view of section 6, of article I, of the Con- 
stitution, which reads, in part, as follows: 

“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during such time; * * *” 

Two grounds are asserted against the eligibility of Members of 
the present Congress d their present terms. They are: 

(1) That the act of March 1, 1937, increased the “emoluments” 
of the office of Justice of the Supreme Court, in providing for a 
retirement allowance for retired Justices; and 

(2) That the act of March 1, 1937, in providing for the ap- 
pointment of a so-called “successor” to a retiring Justice of the 
Supreme Court “created” a new office, inasmuch as a retiring 
Justice does not vacate (but, on the contrary, continues in) his 
office, so that his so-called “successor” is not a successor at all, 
inasmuch as he does not fill a vacancy in an old office, the office 
of the retiring Justice, but in fact fills a new office. 

It is to be noted that the ineligibility thus asserted against 
Members of the present Congress will not extend beyond their 
current terms. The constitutional ineligibility exists only during 
the term which the Member of Congress was holding at the time 
of the enactment of the act which “created” the new office or 
“increased the emoluments” of an old office. It was so held by 
the Attorney General in an opinion respecting the eligibility of 
Senator William S. Kenyon of Iowa during a succeeding term for 
appointment to the office of circuit judge created during a pre- 
ceding term of the Senator. (33 Opinions of Attorneys General, 
p. 88.) 

3 facts were that on February 19, 1919, while Senator Kenyon 

was serving as United States Senator from Iowa, the salaries of 
circuit judges were increased by act of Co . The then cur- 
rent term of Senator Kenyon expired on March 4, 1919. In 1918 
Senator Kenyon was reelected, however, and his new term began 
on March 4, 1919. On January 31, 1922, he was appointed a cir- 
cuit judge in the eighth circuit. The salary of the office was 
increased in one term and the appointment of Senator Kenyon 
took place in the next term. 

Reference to the history of Congressional allowances to judges, 
consequent upan (1) N and (2) retirement (without 
resignation) is 

Since April 10, 1869 440 Stats. 45), all Federal judges, including 
Justices of the Supreme Court, have had the right to an allow- 
ance for life upon resigning from office. When the Judicial Code 
was adopted on March 3, 1911, the provision for an allowance to 
a resigning judge was ted as section 260. By act ap- 
proved February 25, 1919 (40 Stats. 1157), section 260 was amended 
so as to provide for the retirement (as dist: ed from resigna- 
tion) of Federal judges other than Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and for a retiring allowance to such retiring judges for the bal- 
ance of their lives, in an amount equal to the salary received by 
them at the date of retirement. 

The reason for the amendment so as to provide for retirement and 
a retirement allowance as distinguished from a resignation with 
attendant allowance is clear. There is a vital distinction between 
a resignation of a judge or other officer, and his retirement. By 
resignation, an officer ceases to be such; by retirement his status as 
such officer continues, but he is relieved from the active duties of 
the office. 

See “Army” (5 Cor. Jur., pp. 313-315). 

Also Booth v. United States, 291 U. S. 339 (1934), later dealt with. 

This distinction between resignation and retirement is all impor- 
tant, because different consequences ensue. For example, section 1 
ra article III of the Constitution provides, among other things, as 
follows: 

“The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
eee their continuance in office.” 
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By reason of this provision, the Congress has no power to decrease 
the compensation of a Federal judge while he remains in office, 
even to the extent of imposing an income tax thereon (Evans v. 
Gore, 253 U. 8. 245). If, however, by resignation, the “continuance 
in office” of a judge ceases, the Congress has power to reduce any 
statutory aliowance made to him to attend upon his resignation. 
This happened in the case of Mr. Justice Holmes, who resigned his 
office of Justice of the Supreme Court. (There was no provision at 
the time for retirement.) The Congress also has power to levy an 
income tax upon the allowance of a resigned judge, no constitu- 
tional provision forbidding it. 

On the other hand, in retiring a judge does not lose his status as 
judge, but continues to hold the same “during good behavior” 
(i. e., during life) and hence his retiring allowance cannot be 
diminished by the Congress (either by direct diminution or by levy 
of an income tax thereon) in view of the constitutional provision 
quoted above (Evans v. Gore, supra; Booth v. United States, supra). 

The Booth case involved an act of Congress which had attempted 
to decrease the retiring allowance of retired Federal judges. Judge 
Booth, circuit judge, and Judge Amidon, district judge, who had 
retired under the above-mentioned act of February 25, 1919 (but 
had not resigned), brought suit to recover the amounts of which 
they had been deprived by the act of Congress. The judges 
claimed that, despite their “retirement”, they still held office as 
circuit judge and district judge, respectively, and that the above- 
quoted provision of section 1 of article III forbade decrease of 
their compensation. The Supreme Court, in a unanimous deci- 
sion, upheld the contention of the judges (Booth v. United States, 
supra), and decided that neither of the judges by retiring (without 
resigning) had vacated his office or ceased to be a judge, and, in 

consequence, the compensation of each judge was protected against 
diminution by section 1 of article III of the Constitution above 
quoted, and that the statute which had attempted to decrease 
their salaries was unconstitutional. 

The Court drew the distinction between a “retirement” and a 
“resignation” and pointed out the consequence of each, respec- 
tively, to be as above stated. 

It follows that the Members of the present Congress are in- 
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rine attaation may be summarized as follows: 

1. The “office” to which the appointment will be made, as 
occasioned by the retirement of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, was 
“created” by the present Congress; and 


Congress. 

The reasons for these conclusions may be briefly put: 

(a) Under Booth v. United States (291 U. S. 339) a Justice who 
“retires” (without resigning) does not vacate his office as Justice, 
but continues to hold the same. His retirement merely relieves 
him from active service as a condition to receiving the compensa- 
tion of the office. This being true, the appointee to “succeed” 
the retired Justice will in no true semse be a successor of the re- 


(b) The act of March 1, 1937, annexed to the Office of Jurtice 
of the Supreme Court (by whomsoever held) a new right ov ad- 
vantage which did not exist before, namely, a right to retire at 
the age of 70, subject to the conditions of the statute, and to 
receive full salary thereafter, without the obligation of 5 
any service. This exemption from service, as a condition to re- 
ceiving salary, is an emolument“ of the office, as much so as an 
increase in the fixed compensation during service would be. The 
retiring allowance itself is part of the compensation of the retir- 


1 on and retiring allowances are part of the com- 
pensation of public officials” (Scheffelin v. Berry, 216 N. T. S. 367, 
874, per Judge [now Senator] WAGNER). 

The newly created retirement allowance, therefore, is increased 
compensation to the Justices of the Supreme Court. Thus, in a 
twofold aspect, the “emoluments” of the office of Justice of the 

1) 


by the grant of an exemption from service 
ceiving compensation, and (2) by a grant of realty (without 
longer service) which would, necessarily, be additional 

be en 


These increased “emoluments” pos by Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter when his retirement becomes effective, because he 
has availed himself of the statute. But they are an incident of 
the office of every other member of the e One DE OT el 
them if and when they avail themselves of the statute, which is 
wholly optional with them. 

[N.B—Since June 6, 1932, the com of all Federal 


forges taking office after that date is subject to deduction for 
e tax, and it is expressly provided that the acts fixing their 
compensation are amended accordingly.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HIGGINS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS DURING PERIOD OF NATIONAL STRESS—REA- 
SONS FOR SOUTH’S OPPOSITION TO WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, industry in Massachusetts 
accounts for roughly 85 percent of the wealth-producing 
activity of the State. The objective of Massachusetts, like 
every other State in the Union, is to maintain conditions 
which are favorable to the location and profitable for opera- 
tion of industry so that a favorable trend in industrial ac- 
tivity will continue to be recorded. Massachusetts asks no 
more from the Federal Government in the nature of as- 
sistance than is required to protect the industrial and social 
life of our State. She is a pioneer among States for better 
hours and better wages for workers. She caused to be en- 
acted the original industrial accident law which served as a 
model for every other State in the Union. She completed 
an exhaustive unemployment insurance study over a gen- 
eration ago and, prior to the passage of the Social Security 
Act, was paying the highest old-age pension rate in the 
country. She enacted the minimum-wage law almost a 
quarter of a century ago and has reduced by legislation on 
several occasions hours of labor in industry. Massachu- 
setts blazed the way many years ago in these and many 
other laws which were enacted for the economic and social 
benefit of the average man living and working within our 
State. 

On many occasions during my membership in Congress I 
have heard the people of Massachusetts referred to as “too 
provincial”, and, in reply, all I need say is that if pro- 
vincialism is a devotion to the ideas and customs which aim 
to improve the position of our fellow man and a profound 
regard for American institutions, then we in Massachusetts 
must plead guilty, for from the time of the birth of these 
United States we in Massachusetts regarded the State as a 
sovereign State and our duty as one to maintain our gov- 
ernment without Federal aid and make such contributions 
to our national life that would reflect credit upon the citi- 
zens of our State. The fact that the people have followed 
this fundamental belief is best illustrated in the table enu- 
merated below, in which I set forth the percentage of con- 
tributions that the Federal Government has made to the 
States during the period of depression to provide works re- 
lief for the citizens of the respective States. Note, if you 
will, that the six New England States have been aided the 
least of any States in the Union by the Federal Govern- 
ment for relief purposes. 


Federal Government percent contributed to States 
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Louisiana_ 
North Carolina 


— 96.8 
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If the people of our State were provincial, could they view 
in any more charitable light the fact that billions of dollars 
have been given for relief by the Federal Government to sec- 
tions of the country other than Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land? This is particularly true in light of the records of the 
internal revenue, 1935, which reveal that Massachusetts 
stands number 10 in internal-revenue receipts. An analysis 
of the following table and a comparison with the foregoing 
table will indicate to my colleagues that the States to whom 
the Federal Government contributed least to solve their 
relief problems are the leaders in internal-revenue collec- 
tions, which provide, in turn, for the maintenance and sup- 
port of our National Government: 


Internal-revenue collections by States 
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327, 613, 348. 
316, 322, 038. 
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LOSS OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Historically Massachusetts continued to maintain its su- 
premacy in the textile industry until 1919, at which time it 
commenced to lose its competitive advantage in this field. 
For over 10 years, from 1909 to 1919, Massachusetts employed 
about 27 percent of all the cotton-textile wage earners in the 
country and produced about 25 percent of all the cotton 
goods. In 1933 Massachusetts employed less than 12 percent 
of the wage earners and accounted for only 11 percent of the 
value of cotton goods. When a condition such as this appears 
we must look for the reason, and the competition of cheap 
labor in Southern States is the reason. The South has been 
hungry for industry during the past 15 years in order to bring 
purchasing power into their communities and to absorb a 
surplus of labor caused by the conditions among the tenant- 
farmer class, to whom $6 a week from a cotton mill is more 
than they have seen for along time. Lack of adequate labor 
laws to protect the worker and the absence of union organi- 
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zations aimed to improve the position of the worker caused 
the industry to migrate south. 

If low wages and the exploitation of the men and women 
of the South are what the movement set out to accomplish, 
then it has succeeded admirably, for the findings of the 
investigators who have made surveys of the southern textile 
industries have been appalling and I submit for reference 
a very enlightening article by Thomas Stokes of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, entitled “Carpetbaggers of Industry”, 
in order to support my statements that sweatshops, exploi- 
tation of labor, and economic and sccial misery prevail in 
many of these southern centers. The following table would 
indicate the success that the South has had in its appeal to 
this industry. In 1920, Massachusetts, with 224 cotton mills, 
was number 1 with almost 24 percent of the total cotton 
products produced in the country, while in 1933 she has 103 
mills and was fourth in production and only produced 11 
percent of the cotton textiles. Correspondingly there was 
a reduction in the number of wage earners in this industry 
over the period described and, obviously, a reduction in the 
Wages received. 


Value of cotton products 


1920 
Massachusetts (224) --.-..--_--_--___-......- ----- $317, 601, 000 
190, 989, 000 
146, 495, 000 
114, 227, 000 
pg a Pb oo | tk a awe Sok Oe a eee tee Se 104, 983, 000 
1933 
North Carolina (289)... =. oe 189, 000, 000 
South Carolina (145) 2-05 a ease sae 162, 000, 000 
i a mn eS) 126, 301, 000 
Massachusetts (103) ~~... ----_.-..-.-._--=.... 98, 603, 000 
er ie nen eens 66, 939, 000 


The advantage that southern mills have over cotton mills 
in other parts of the country, as described above, is recog- 
nized in the South and, to the everlasting credit of the 
press of that section of the country, they are ever and always 
on guard to advise those who represent southern constitu- 
encies that the South has advantage and that it is their prob- 
lem to protect that advantage. As far as the capital which 
fled to the South is concerned, it is my opinion that they 
will eventually find themselves up against conditions far 
worse than those from which they sought to escape. The 
only solution to a uniform condition in the industry is the 
enactment of a wage and hour bill pending before Con- 
gress. This legislation is essential to protect American labor 
whether we live in the South, North, East or West, against 
a low standard of wages. The present-day South affords 
an excellent opportunity for a chiseling“ manufacturer to 
exploit the men and women of that region, because the aim 
of the South is to secure industry, pay rolls, and purchasing 
power to fill the gap left vacant by tenant farmers. A Fed- 
eral wage and hour law is the only hope to cure labor con- 
ditions such as have been so often described and which 
are having evil effects upon the social standards of the other 
parts of the country. 

Law must step in where management has failed and give 
the laboring classes in the mills of the South a decent living 
wage. A few excerpts of editorials from leading southern 
newspapers will best illustrate the manner in which they 
holler to high heaven when an attempt is made to enact a 
uniform wage and hour bill. 

The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., August 1: 

kt is fundamentally unfair to the South that it (wage and 
hour bill) makes no allowance for sectional differentials and, if 
rigidly enforced, would make 3 3 labor costs for 


the southern manufacturer equal to those of his northern or 
eastern competitor. 


Richmond News-Leader, August 2, 1937: 


The South wants a better wage standard—but those who risk 
the ruin of regional industries by approving a wage scale without 
differentials may be destroying industrial jobs. 
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Dallas Morning News, July 12, 1937: 

This law (wages and hours) would handicap industrial develop- 
ment in the South and would run counter to everything that 
Secretary Hull is trying to do under the reciprocal trade treaty 
program. 

Mobile (Ala.) Register: 

The revised Black-Connery wage and hour bill, as has been 


emphasized before, does not provide for geographical 
wage differentials. The Black bill, which is being ar- 
dently supported by certain citizens in the East and North, 


should be defeated. 

Pensacola News-Journal, July 4, 1937: 

The chief objection to the bill is that it would wipe out the 
differentials between working and living conditions in the South. 

The South strenuously objects to eliminating wage dif- 
ferentials and establishing a standard minimum wage for 
all parts of the country. The reason is obviously that the 
section has been a haven for manufacturers of textiles who 
pay impoverishing wages to the labor of the South. It is 
amazing that the leading newspapers of the section sub- 
scribe to a continuance of this practice. The irony of the 
argument of the leading Georgia newspaper, the Consti- 
tution, in the editorial of August 1, in commenting upon 
the provisions in the wage and hour bill to set up a board 
to administer the act, is as follows: 

It cannot, of course, be that the administrative 
board or any of its agents would use those powers corruptly, but 
the law would give it full scope to practice injustice if it de- 
sired. It is not right to place such power in the hands of any 
governmental group or bureau. 

I am wondering if anyone heard the voice of the Consti- 
tution when relief legislation was passed that placed in the 
hands of an individual, Harry Hopkins, for administration, 
close on to $8,000,000,000 over a period of 4 years. I wonder 
if they were prone to comment then on the unchecked 
power in the hands of this individual or did the conscience 
of the editor of that newspaper deem it inexpedient to com- 
ment in view of the fact that Georgia was to receive 94.7 
percent of its relief costs from the Federal Government. 

We cannot, as President Roosevelt has already said, 
“achieve lasting prosperity or political stability in this coun- 
try so long as one-third of our people earn less than a decent 
living and many millions are unable to find work in private 
industry and business.” This problem is a national problem 
and not a sectional one and one can readily understand that 
it would be almost impossible to pass uniform legislation in 
the States to cure this evil. Many businessmen have in 
late years become aware of the fact that wages and hours 
are a matter for Federal control. The prosperity of indus- 
try depends upon the buying power of the people. For that 
reason we should have a direct interest in any problem 
which increases wages and that, in turn, increases buying 
power. 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 1937, King George 
VI officiated at the opening of the National Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich, England. Present were the Queen, Princess 
Elizabeth, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and many other 
notables. At this ceremony King George stated that the 
qualities of Drake, Nelson, and Franklin are as real today as 
ever in the past, and that it was well to recall the exploits 
of men such as these so that the vital part British seamen 
had played in history might never be forgotten. 
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Though younger, nevertheless our Nation has a splendid 
maritime history, and it is equally important that the part 
American seamen have played should likewise never be for- 
gotten. There are many treasures to be preserved, an event- 
ful past to be recalled, and a brilliant record to serve as an 
inspiration to the future. We do not have in this country a 
national maritime museum, but it is with pride we record 
that we do possess a nautical treasure house of surprising 
proportions which is international in scope. 

In Warwick County, Va., near the city of Newport News, 
the Mariners’ Museum is located. At this splendid museum 
the student of maritime matters will find a vast collection 
of material, diversified, comprehensive, and unique. The 
Mariners’ Museum was founded in the year 1930 by Archer 
M. Huntington, and its purpose as declared in its charter 
was to establish and maintain on the Virginia Peninsula, 
a museum and library pertaining to nautical subjects, 
things, and interests, and otherwise to advance learning, 
the arts and sciences relating to or bearing on watercraft, 
the marine, and marine navigation, and incident to the 
whole to develop and maintain a lake and park within the 
bounds of which those foregoing purposes might be accom- 
plished. 

This statement of its intentions shows that the museum 
was created not merely for the purpose of exhibiting inter- 
esting objects or marine curios but that primarily its char- 
acter is educational. Soon after the issuance of the char- 
ter, a tract of some 900 acres, bordering the James River 
on the north and located 6 miles above the shipbuilding 
city of Newport News, was selected for the site. 

SITE OF MUSEUM WELL SELECTED i 

The selection was a happy one for within a few miles of. 
the site have occurred some of the most momentous events 
in the history of the world. Nearby is Jamestown, the loca- 
tion of the first permanent English settlement in the New; 
World. In May 1607 the British settlers sailed up the river 
whose waters wash these shores. They came in three small 
vessels, the Susan Constant, of 100 tons burden and com- 
manded by Capt. Christopher Newport; the Goodspeed, of 
40 tons, Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold; and the Discovery, of 
only 20 tons, Capt. John Ratcliffe. 

The great river that they traversed first bore the name 
of Powhatan, after the Indian emperor, but this was 
changed to James in honor of the English king. Here began 
the foreign commerce of this great Nation which has now 
attained huge proportions. 

It was well said by Rear Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius in 
an address at the Yorktown Sesquicentennial in 1931 that 
at the Capes of the Chesapeake, with their historic back- 
ground of achievement in every epoch of our national life, 
have generations of men-of-war’s men learned their lessons 
of naval science; that here in the Great War the American 
fleet rode in instant readiness to speed to the assistance of 
our Allies; that through these waters American soldiers 
passed to take their places in the trenches of France. 

The nearby waters of Hampton Roads have likewise wit- 
nessed events of great importance and in the early days of 
the colony marauding Spaniards, Dutchmen, and pirates 
were repulsed. The battle off the Chesapeake Capes on 
September 5, 1781, between the French and English fleets, 
with the victorious seige of Yorktown, assured the independ- 
ence of the Colonies and the establishment of a new nation. 
Later came the Monitor and the Confederate Virginia (for- 
merly the United States frigate Merrimac) to engage in 
their epochal contest which changed the entire course of 
naval warfare. 

Shipbuilding itself has seen over 300 unbroken years in 
this region. We are told that while the first step in ship- 
building in the Colonies began in 1607 with the construction 
of the little 30-ton ship Virginia on the banks of the Ken- 
nebec River in what is now the State of Maine, there fol- 
lowed soon after the construction of another vessel at James- 
town, which was used in local traffic on the James. From 
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that day to this ships have been built on this river, and near 
its mouth the yards and docks of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. equal any in the world. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF SITE 

The property acquired by the museum was bisected by a 
tidal estuary called Waters Creek after an early settler. As 
the bordering land was cleared foundations were laid for a 
massive stone dam, which was to impound its waters to 
form the lake specifically planned in the museum charter. 
The lake now covers approximately 165 acres of former 
marshland and has been named Lake Maury in honor of 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, the celebrated Virginia ocean- 
ographer, lieutenant in the United States Navy, author, and 
later commodore in the Confederate States Navy. His valu- 
ble publications and scientific research won for him the 
title of “Pathfinder of the Seas”, and it is interesting to note 
that his writings in the Southern Literary Messenger were 
instrumental in effecting great reforms in the United States 
Navy, and that they contributed to the founding of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

The northerly end of the museum property was converted 
into a natural game preserve and deer park, and the lake 
itself was soon to become a haven for migratory waterfowl. 
Walking and bridle paths were laid out bordering the lake- 
side, and although many varieties of indigenous trees, shrubs, 
and herbs were planted on the grounds, the visitor is left 
for the most part with the impression of unchanged natural 
beauty. 

BUILDINGS AND SCULPTURE 

A service building was erected near the westerly bank of 
the lake and the collections of various kinds began. Pes- 
simists predicted that all objects worth preserving were in 
museums, but the work of the Mariners’ Museum has stead- 
ily progressed until today, slightly more than 7 years from 
its founding, the museum ranks high among similar institu- 
tions throughout the world. 

The original service building has been twice enlarged and 
now forms a spacious unit facing a driveway and enclosing 
a large central courtyard behind. 

On a rising knoll near the dam and surrounded by tall 
Virginia pines has been placed an imposing statuary group, 
Taming the Wild, designed by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 
Several other noteworthy pieces of sculpture by Mrs. Hunt- 
ington are in the museum park. 

COLLECTIONS 

Since no limitations on the scope of the Mariners’ Mu- 
scum were prescribed in the charter, it has been decided in 
making the collections to preserve an exceptionally broad 
cutlook. An Eskimo kayak or a Chinese sampan is now as 
much at home in the museum as a Virginia-built dugout. 
Although the collections are by no means complete and will 
probably never be so—for to complete this undertaking 
would be the confession of failure—no particular period or 
locality has been stressed to the exclusion of others. Every 
attempt has been and will be made to keep the museum 
abreast of the times by the exhibition of contemporary ma- 
terial relating to maritime affairs. 

To describe the exhibits in somewhat more detail, it may 
be said that on the exterior walls of the buildings are as- 
sembled a noteworthy collection of ships’ anchors. Some 
of these are of considerable antiquity, and several bar- 
nacle-encrusted specimens from the West Indies may in 
former times have belonged to vessels trading the Spanish 
Main. 

In front of the building are a pair of enormous ancient 
and handsome bronze cannon which originally guarded a 
Cuban fortress. Flanking the entrance hall are two sliding 
bronze doors with nautical designs in high relief. In the 
main display room figureheads are mounted on pilasters, 
while in the center is placed an enormous carved eagle with 
a 16-foot wing spread. Originally adorning the U. S. steam 
frigate Lancaster, this specimen is representative of the 
finest workmanship of the master carver John Haley Bellamy. 
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Perhaps the most arresting single exhibit in the main 
hall is a 50-foot Portuguese fishing boat. This gargantuan 
craft was placed in the center of the proposed new exhibit 
hall and the walls were built around it. Also located in 
this room are oil paintings and water colors of vessels, 
naval engagements, whaling, and other nautical scenes, from 
the brushes of the world’s finest marine artists. These pic- 
tures range from Dutch seventeenth-century pieces through 
the British and French masters down to our leading con- 
temporaries. 

In floor cases are many objects connected with seafaring, 
such as navigational instruments, marine pottery, and china 
ware, sea shells, fishhooks, whalers, decorative scrimshaw“ 
work, and other examples of sailors’ handicrafts and folk 
arts. One collection of considerable interest consists of ob- 
jects recovered in 1935 from British warships sunk in the 
York River at the siege of Yorktown in 1781. Cannon once 
actually upon these ships but buried in the mud for a cen- 
tury and a half may now be seen. Bottles with coloring 
variegated by chemical action during their long submersion 
at the bottom of the river, lines and wood from the ships, 
cannon balls, and other relics have been recovered. 

Occupying an honored position in this hall one finds a 
collection of builders’ half-models, over two dozen of which 
are those of George Steers, the famous designer of the even 
more famous yacht America. Large-scale models produced 
in the museum’s own model shop are on exhibition in the 
main hall. These are made to the scale of one-fourth inch to 
the foot and appear complete in every detail. The larger 
part of these are of vessels which have been built at the 
plant of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., but 
there are also splendid models of the famous Virginia (Merri- 
mac) and Monitor and many others. Everything used in the 
construction of the museum’s models from hulls and castings 
down to the small blocks and belaying pins is made here. 
Near the front entrance are placed striking working models 
of steamship machinery. These include the model of a re- 
ciprocating engine and a geared turbine, both made by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and also a fine 
Scotch boiler model made and presented by the Todd Ship- 
building Corporation. The museum maintains complete 
photographic equipment and the records of its exhibits con- 
tain a photograph of every object on display in the museum. 

Leading from the main exhibit hall are smaller rooms, 
each with specialized groups of exhibits. The whaling in- 
dustry is represented in the center display room by lances, 
try-pots, a Beetle whaleboat complete with gear, and a set 
of davits from the bark Wanderer, the last of New Bedford’s 
whalers. Cases contain ships’ lanterns, sounding apparatus, 
firearms, telescopes, and the like. In another gallery are 
articles largely connected with the shipbuilding trades. 
Early ship-carpenters’ tools, sailmakers’, smiths’, and riggers’ 
implements are represented and the primitive Polynesian 
canoe builder’s stone adz may be compared with a modern 
pneumatic hammer. 

Around the walls of these galleries hang countless old 
prints of vessels, naval engagements, and other marine 
scenes. Particularly to be noted is the large assembly of 
prints of ports and harbors of the world. An index chart of 
harbor prints is maintained from which the visitor may 
ascertain if the collection includes a print of any desired 
place and the location of this print either on the walls or in 
the metal filing cabinets. 

A wing devoted to the library adjoins the exhibition gal- 
leries. Primarily concerned with marine subjects, it con- 
tains to date almost 20,000 books, both old and new, as well 
as files of periodicals, manuscripts, logs, charts, and similar 
works. The librarian’s office and the book bindery are beyond 
the reading room and visitors are accorded every considera- 
tion on the part of the library staff in research problems. 

Housed in arcades flanking the open courtyard is per- 
haps the most noteworthy collection of actual small craft 
in existence. The Mariners’ Museum is fortunate in that it 
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has space into which to expand, and no type of vessel need 
be refused admittance. Some of the larger boats are moored 
off the museum boathouse on an arm of Lake Maury. 
Here one can see in absolutely untouched condition, a Greek 
sponge sloop just in from the Gulf of Mexico, a Chesapeake 
Bay sailing canoe; and other craft. 

All articles on display are full labeled and exhibited in a 
most attractive and careful manner. The function of the 
Mariners’ Museum is not alone the preservation of interest- 
ing exhibits, but it also serves as an educational institution 
whose influence is already being felt through its published 
contributions. Several monographs have been issued and 
others planned on a variety of subjects ranging from a 
history of the land on which the buildings stand to a com- 
plete history of the truly indigenous Chesapeake Bay craft, 
the dugout log canoe. 

A permanent staff of caretakers, librarians, model makers, 
and research workers is maintained at the museum. In ad- 
dition, many game wardens and other workers look after 
the game and maintain the grounds and park. 

It is fitting in these days, when Great Britain is taking 
just pride in the opening of her maritime museum, that our 
people should take cognizance of a similar institution in 
our United States. This institution our people may visit 
freely, and here they may acquaint or revive their interest 
in maritime education. 

All students at our nautical schools, every midshipman at 
the Naval Academy, and every cadet at the Coast Guard 
Academy should spend a part of his school term in learning 
some of the valuable lessons which only these exhibits and 
this environment can teach. 

The museum is open every day of the year without ad- 
mission charge. During the past year it was visited by well 
over 50,000 persons, representing every State in the Union, 
the Territories, and many foreign countries. It is a valuable 
storehouse for things of the past, but it transcends the mere 
record of things of antiquity and carries on with the present. 
Its concept is broad, its growth constant, and it is and will 
continue to be a source of justifiable pride to the people of 
Virginia and of the United States. 


The Postmaster’s Opportunity for Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY AT FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 
AUGUST 17, 1937 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address on the Post- 
master’s Opportunity for Service, delivered by Hon. James A. 
Farley on Tuesday, August 17, at Fayetteville, N. C., at the 
annual convention of the postmasters of the States of North 
and South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I always welcome an opportunity to talk with oP poral people and 
enjoy contacting the postmasters, supervisors, clerks, carriers, rail- 
way postal clerks, and rural carriers. It gives me an opportunity 
to get first-hand information from you who carry on this great 


business day in and day out. Your viewpoint is of great value to 
us in the Department and helps us in formulating our policies. 


At the same time these meetings enable me to keep you more 
directly informed concerning our plans and the progress we are 
making in the solution of many perplexing problems. 

Today I am especially pleased to meet with this fine group of 
postmasters from North Carolina and South Carolina. It is 
through you that we carry out our administrative policies. It is 
through you that we present to the public our messages of service. 
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It is through you, and by you, that we operate this vast business. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the efficiency of the service, the 
welfare of the employees, and the economical and business-like 
conduct of the service is dependent in a large degree on your 
capacity as business executives—your honesty, your sincerity of 
purpose, your willingness to help us, to help the patrons, and to 
help the employees. I can say to you in all frankness that a great 
majority of the postmasters are living up to the high standards 
set for them by the Department, and I would be most ungrateful 
if I failed to acknowledge publicly my appreciation. I do thank 
you most sincerely for your splendid cooperation. You should not 
feel, however, that we have reached, or as a matter of fact even 
nearly approached, a state of perfection in the Postal Service 
that would justify a relaxation of our efforts to improve. Eternal 
vigilance is required if we are to meet our obligations to business 
and to the citizens generally. It is along these general lines that 
I want to talk with you today. 

At the outset all of us should bear in mind that we are the 
servants of the public. Great care is exercised in the selection 
of our officials and in the selection of our personnel. You can be 
justly proud of the appointment you hold. It is an honor you 
should cherish. At the same time you should feel quite humble 
and thankful to your fellow citizens and to your Government for 
the opportunity you have been given to serve them. By the faith- 
ful performance of your duties you justify the confidence reposed 
in you. 

Your first duty as postmaster is to see that the mails are safe- 
guarded; that dispatches and deliveries are prompt and regular; 
that schedules of service are such as to meet the ordinary re- 
quirements of your community. Regularity is most important. 
The Department insists on performance based on rigid schedules. 
The public has a right to expect punctual and uniform deliveries. 
Of course there are occasional delays due to unforeseen 
tation difficulties caused by storms and wrecks, but those inter- 
ruptions are relatively few, and under such conditions the public 
is most tolerant. 

On the other hand, there is no excuse for irregular and tardy 
service when caused by indifference or lack of interest on the part 
of the postmaster or the postal employees. It seems to me that 
most difficulties in the maintenance of the service can be over- 
come if the postmaster is on the job. Sometimes this requires per- 
sonal sacrifice on your part and in some instances long hours 
under most trying conditions. You are amply rewarded, however, 
in the knowledge that you have done a good job for your fellow 
citizens and for the Department. Regardless of the size of your 
office, be it large or small, the 's first consideration must 
be punctual and efficient service. You will have no difficulty in 

the full cooperation of the employees in accomplishing 
this if Ta display the 338 leadership. 

Next in importance is courtesy. There is an old saying that 
courtesy, kindness, and thoughtfulness always have their reward. 
The need for politeness is more pronounced in the post office than 
in most other public service. It is fundamental and an important 
part of what we term efficiency. If a patron of a private business 
is rebuffed or treated with scant consideration he can retaliate 
by withholding his patronage from the offender. Such is not the 
case with us. To a large extent we enjoy a monopoly—at least 
insofar as the transmission of letters is concerned. Therefore, the 
patron is compelled to bring his business to us regardless of his 
wishes in the matter. The fact that we alone can render this 
service, which is so necessary to all, should make us feel all the 
more our responsibility for its faithful performance. I do not 
want postmasters and postal employees to be servile, neither do 
I want them to be condescending in their attitude toward the 
public. By all means I do not want them to become ridiculous 
in their efforts to be polite and courteous. 

I do not think that the patron is always right. Many times 
& disappointed and complaining customer is entirely in the 
wrong. The annoying incident of which he complains may be 
due to his own negligence or to the n es pee of others outside 
the Postal Service. However, you sho be patient and polite. 
Hear him out, then tactfully explain the’ ments. Express 
your regrets over the annoying incident and in most cases the 
complainant will become a friend of the Postal Service. On the 
other hand if the Service is at fault due to carelessness of an 
employee, admit the error. Be entirely frank about it. Take 
immediate steps to prevent a recurrence. Apologize for the error 
and you will have made another friend for the Postal Service. 

Cultivate a quiet, courteous manner in all your dealings with 
the public and the employees. Encourage those around you and 
under your supervision to do likewise. Be firm when occasion 
demands but never harsh. Urge the window clerks and others 
contacting the public to acquire the habit of saying quickly but 
quietly, “May I help you?” and “Thank you.” Then observe what 
generous returns your office gets in good will from the patrons. 
Good manners also require that those serving the public be care- 
ful of their personal appearance. See to it that you and your staff 
meet that requirement. In all your official conduct simply treat 
others as you would like to be treated. 

Courtesy and efficiency also go hand in hand in the dispatch of 
zar correspondence with the public and with the Department. 

All correspondence should be answered promptly. A simple, clear, 
understandable form of expression should be used. Letters should 
be carefully and neatly. Often the person receiving your 
letter has no other means of judging you. Your letters speak for 
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the Service and for you. Ses that they are truly representative. 
You may be sure that you will promote the best interest of the 
Service if you keep before you always the necessity for courtesy. 

Next in importance I would say is the welfare of the employees. 
I am greatly interested in that. You should be, and I am quite 
sure you are. It has often been said that the post office renders a 
personal service to everyone in our country. That is true, and for 
that reason our employees should have every consideration in the 
matter of working conditions and hours of employment, in order 
that they may reflect in the performance of this personal service 
the policies cf a progressive government. 

President Roosevelt has proven the wisdom of offering greater 
opportunity to the man who works. His policies are exemplified 
to a greater degree in the Postal Service than in any other public 
or private establishment. I have believed for a long time that 
good wages and good working conditions are essential to good 
business. I had that in mind when I approved the 40-hour-week 
law for postal employees, and directed that it be generously ap- 
plied. It has been in operation now for almost 2 years and I 
have had no cause to regret the action. 

While it is true that certain local service conditions do not 
lend themselves readily to the shorter workweek, this being more 
apparent in the City Delivery Service than in other branches, the 
obstacles are not insurmountable and in due time they will be 
overcome. Every progressive social movement has encountered 
similar obstacles. I am more than pleased to say, however, that 
there has been no lack of cooperation in working out the shorter 
week for employees. The carriers, clerks, supervisors, and the 
postmasters have given their best efforts to the Department in 
the solution of this all-important problem. 

The outstanding feature of the shorter workweek in the Postal 
Service is that its benefits are granted without a reduction in 
pay. It provided more jobs, which was one of the accomplish- 
ments I had in mind when it was approved. I am convinced that 
when the accounts of the Department are summed up for the 
past fiscal year it will be shown that we have practically made 
up by increased business and by increased efficiency the cost of 
this shorter workweek. I am, indeed, proud of that accomplish- 
ment and am thankful to my departmental staff in Washington, 
to the inspectors, to the postmasters and supervisors, and to each 
and every employee who showed their appreciation by cooperating 
to such an amazing degree. All this, done with no curtailment in 
the service, offers further proof that good wages and good work- 
ing conditions are really good for business. 

Also, with reference to the welfare of the employees, I think 
all postmasters know by this time, but it will bear repetition, 
that I have followed a policy of straight, fair dealing with the 
employees. Of course, we can do no bargaining with any group 
regarding rates of pay, as the rates are fixed by Congress and 
the President. We do, however, receive the employees and their 
representatives. They present their requests and grievances in 
a businesslike way. We have a free and open discussion with 
them and after considering all the elements involved we make 
our decisions. The officials of the Department and the officers 
of the organization do not always agree. It would be strange 
indeed if they did. 

The frank discussions of the employees’ problems are helpful 
and we have not had, to my knowledge, a single instance where 
bad feeling was shown in these discussions, This is to the credit 
ef all concerned. Postmasters will find it most helpful if they 
follow this practice with their local groups. You do not sur- 
render one iota of your authority when you receive representa- 
tives of postal organizations for a proper discussion of their griev- 
ances. Some of the grievances presented are probably imaginary 
or greatly exaggerated. But even in those cases it is better to 
hear them. 

Try to settle your local problems at home. By doing so you 
will render a real service to the administrative staff in Washing- 
ton. By all means bring to our attention the things we should 
know, particularly matters relating to policy, and ask for help 
from us when you feel you need it. But in the main, run the 
post office within the scope of the Department's regulations and 
within the limits of your authorized allowances as you would 
run your own business. In every proper action you can be 
assured of our wholehearted support. Use good judgment and 
common sense and we will back you to the limit. 

Just at this time I find it necessary to urgently request all 


personal services and supplies. I want no misunderstanding 
about this. The service is to be maintained at its present stand- 
ard of efficiency. There are to be no curtailments of necessary 
service but great caution must be exercised in the consideration of 
extensions and in taking on new activities. The President has 
directed that postal expenditures, as well as other Government 
expenditures, be held to the minimum consistent with adequate 
and efficient service. No one need have fear of payless furloughs, 
reduction in pay, or dismissal of employees. There is no emer- 
gency existing that would either justify or require such a course 
of action. I can assure you that the postal service is in a good, 
healthy condition. We are too busy to even think of reductions 
in personnel. I wish you would carry that message to the work- 
ers in your office. I do not want them harassed by the fear 


losing their jobs or part of their pay. 
I also want to urge upon you and through you upon all em- 
ployees the need for your cooperation and their cooperation in 
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carrying out our definite policy for what I shall term an era of 
constructive economy in the postal service. As our business con- 
tinues to increase all rs must look into the procedure 
followed in their offices. Take up existing waste or slack before 
requesting authority to employ additional help or provide addi- 
tional facilities. The allowances heretofore made by all depart- 
mental bureaus haye been considered quite liberal and, insofar as 
we know, sufficient to provide good service. In a great majority 
of the post offices there is no unusual fluctuation in business, 
the increases being normal and steady. It seems to me that in 
such offices there is no justification for expenditures at greater 
rates than are provided by the allowances already made—the 
normal increase in business having been considered in making the 
allowances. In other offices, particularly in the larger cities where 
there is a noticeable increase in business, the Department is re- 
quired to scrutinize even more closely than in the past all re- 
quests for additional funds. Where necessary the bureaus of the 
Department will send inspectors to your offices to inquire into 
such requests. 

Right here I feel I should express to the postmasters and to the 
inspectors my appreciation for the fine cooperation that is existing 
between the investigating force of the Department and the post- 
masters. Postmasters who are really interested in the service and 
have the proper viewpoint should have no difficulty with the 
inspection service. The inspectors have a definite duty to per- 
form. They are advised as to departmental policies and in mak- 
ing their investigations and recommendations they must conform 
to those policies. Where a difference of opinion exists the post- 
master has a perfect right and should express his opinion fully 
and frankly to the inspector, and if necessary to the inspector in 
charge, and to the assistant postmasters general. I mention this 
for the purpose of further encouraging the cooperation between 
the field forces and the Department, which is so necessary to our 
success. 

Under ordinary conditions I would not talk to you in the mid- 
dle of August about Christmas and the handling of the holiday 
mails, but these are not ordinary times. There is every reason to 
believe that Christmas business this year will be extremely heavy, 
which should of necessity require huge expenditures from the 
various appropriations. In view of the fact that within a very 
few weeks the postmasters will be sending along their estimates 
for Christmas help, additional trucks and equipment, and the 
railway-mail su will be planning their expansion for the 
holidays, I feel it is timely to say to everyone all along the line 
that I shall personally appreciate more careful planning and better 
organization than we have ever had in the past. You did a fine 

ob last year but you can improve upon it if you try. Let's get 
ther and have a real demonstration of teamwork during this 
Christmas holiday season. Start your conferences and prepara- 
tions for the holidays a little earlier. Be sure to make careful 
selection of those employed for temporary work. Profit by- past 
experience. Keep the mail moving. Don't let the mail pile up at 
any point or be delayed. Seek and carefully consider the 
tions of your experienced workers. Cooperate with the officials of 
the Department and follow their instructions. By doing this you 
and I can show our appreciation to a great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who has done so much for the people of America, and 
particularly for those of us in the Postal Service. 


Economic Views of Senator Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. CARTER GLASS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE CREEL, AUGUST 21, 1937 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
George Creel, published in Colliers’ magazine of August 21, 
1937, relative to the economic views of the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Byrd SONG 

As a usual thing, Senator Harry Brno, of Virginia, is the last 
word in placidity. His wind-burned face, as round and rubescent 
as one of his own winesaps, fairly radiates peace and good will. 
These latter days, however, find him wild of eye, stertorous as to 
breathing, and a bit foam-fiecked about the lips. Strangely enough, 
the cause of his distemper is something that would fill the aver- 
age Senator with gratitude and delight. Out of a clear sky, and 
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utterly without solicitation, Dr. Rex Tugwell and his pixies plucked 
$1,520,000 from the Treasury and dumped it down in the Old 
Dominion for the rehabilitation of mountaineers. 

A truly Tugwellian project! A full 250 families were to be re- 
moved from the rocky fastnesses of the Blue Ridge to more fer- 
tile valleys where each would be given 10 to 30 acres and a fine 
house all fitted up with electric gadgets, central heating, modern 
plumbing and the latest thing in refrigerators. So quietly did the 
little elves of the Resettlement Administration do their work that 
the Shenandoah Homesteads were well under way before the sound 
of sawing and hammering came to the ears of Senator Brrp. At 
first the Tugwellians were confident that he had come to praise, 
but even as they waited modestly a bellow of rage shattered their 
tympanums and uprooted trees for miles around. Instead of being 
grateful for the golden drip from the Federal honey barrel, he 
berated them as wastrels and talked at length of extravagance 
and sinful waste. 

“And it was.” Seated at his desk, Senator Byrn was barely 
visible behind a mass of documents collected during the course of 
his economy drive. “Each of the 52 units already completed will 
show a cost of $8,000. Why, for that amount they could have 
bought a good farm with three times the acreage and a group of 
fine buildings. And listen to this“, he demanded, pawing fever- 
ishly through the pile. “Here’s how the Resettlement Admin- 
istration expects the homesteader to pay out. A cash return of 
$118 from 2 acres of tomatoes; $96 from a half acre of berries; 
garden truck, $75; eggs, butter, hogs, etc., $84; sale of homemade 
furniture, $30; corn, $12; and clover hay, $24. And $200 that the 
man is supposed to earn by hiring himself out. : 

“Fantastic figures, of course, but let's not dispute them. 
Granted that he sells his products at the prices, and that a 
mountain man can find a hundred days of outside work in the 
valleys, what would his income be? Just $639! When the esti- 
mate of $441 for operating expenses is deducted, and $194.40 taken 
off for repayment of his rehabilitation loan, what will he have left 
at the end of the year? Exactly $3.60. And as the amortization 
rate is only 1 percent, and that on a unit value of only $4,500, it 
would take the poor devils a century to pay off. 

“Shenandoah Homesteads, however, are marvels of economy 
compared to some other R. A. projects.” Taking a sudden plunge, 
the Senator came up with papers in both hands. “Out in Ohio 
the unit cost of the Scioto Resettlement, as authorized in March 
1936 was $10,845 for 160 families; the Osage Resettlement in Mis- 
souri averaged $10,945 a unit by Government figures, and for 
Wabash Farms in Indiana, $11,440. At Greenbelt, near Washing- 
ton, $14,000,000 has been spent, at a cost of $16,182 for each of 
880 units. But the Jersey Homestead Project at Hightstown, N. J., 
was where love of beauty and elegance had freest rein. After de- 
ducting $127,136 for a garment factory and $193,000 for a concrete 
slab plant, the 200 units each have a cost exceeding $18,000. No 
wonder Senator McKELLAR keeps moaning that he wishes he could 
afford as fine a home as some of those he’s seen on R. A. projects.” 

There is nothing theoretical about Harry Byrp’s interest in 
economy, and what he knows about thrift wasn't learned from 
books. Today he is one of the largest individual orchardists in 
the country, shipping 600,000 bushels a year, yet when he started 
out on his own at the age of 15 he had little more than the shirt 
on his back. Pulling a bankrupt country paper out of the hole, 
first leasing and then buying apple orchards, he sweated and saved 
every penny that ever came to him. After watching him through 
the years the Virginians made him Governor in 1926, feeling that 
the Old Dominion could do with a few lessons in frugality. 


VIRGINIA’S VANISHING DEFICIT 


Harry Byrrp did not disappoint. What he found on taking office 
was a welter of some 100 boards, bureaus, and commissions, inde- 
pendent of one another and of the Governor, and financed by 48 
special funds outside of and in addition to the State A 
Ey the time he got through with his reorganization there were 
only 14 general departments, 11 directly responsible to the Gov- 
ernor. A tax code simplified the laws and cut the number of 
statutes in half; a new accounting system saved thousands; use- 
less offices were abolished; centralized purchasing cut costs; the 
short ballot gave the electorate a chance to vote intelligently, 
an ancient constitution was modernized by amendments, and as 
a result of these reforms, along with a rigid pay-as-you-go policy, 
Virginia was not only able to add millions to the appropriations 
for roads and schools, but ended up by converting an estimated 
deficit of $1,368,000 into a surplus of $2,596,181 in a single bien- 
nium. And at the end of the Byrd term, the State’s debt had 
been lessened by more than $4,000,000. 

A splendid record, to be sure, and one that brought the Governors 
of other States to Virginia for purposes of study, but hardly good 
training for the New Deal. Coming to Washington as a Senator 
in March 1933 Harry ByrD felt his eyes bug out as he saw expendi- 
tures leap from millions to billions, and watched young theorists 
chant the chorus, “Easy come, easy go.” He stood it manfully 
enough during the depression years, but when 1936 dawned, with 
deficits increasing despite an admitted , the could 
contain himself no longer. Springing forward into the very center 


of New Deal traffic he lifted a warning hand, and, although alpha- 
betical cars have been running over him with painful regularity, 
his economy cry has never once ceased shrilling. 
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“To use the urban sneer, maybe I am just an apple knocker, but 


I can’t help being dismayed by these figures.” Spreading a batch 
of sheets before him Senator Brrp tapped at them with his pencil. 
“During the last 4 years the Federal Government has spent $14,000 
every minute of every day, including Sundays, and added $7,000 
each minute to the public debt. To get the full meaning of our 
public debt people ought to think of it in terms of their own State. 
On the basis of wealth, for example, Virginia's direct share in the 
repayment of that debt will be $800,000,000, or an average of 
$8,000,000 for each county. 

“My remedy? Why, the establishment of a pay-as-you-go policy, 
of course. Balance the Budget! Look facts in the face and quit 
playing the ostrich. If it is decided to keep on spending at the 
same rate, then raise the money by taxes. That's the honest way 
and it’s also the economical way. When I was Governor of Virginia 
individuals and groups used to come in every day with elaborate 

for raiding the treasury. 

“‘Pine’, I'd say. ‘Now let's sit down and figure out a tax that 
will take care of it, And that would be the last Id hear of them; 
and in the case of the Federal Government it isn’t as if we would 
be called upon to stint a single useful activity. Certain obvious 
economies will permit us to discharge every proper obligation and 
perhaps even permit a reduction in taxes. Hundreds of millions 
can be saved by the abolition of demonstrably useless agencies, and 
the consolidation of boards, bureaus, and commissions that now 
clutter up the landscape, duplicating, conflicting, and squandering. 

“Here’s the proof.” Like a magician with his white rabbits, 
Senator Byrn produced another sheaf of papers. “In Washing- 
ton alone we have 50 Federal agency legal divisions, 34 agencies 
concerned with lending Government funds, 16 handling wildlife 
conservation, 10 dealing with Government construction, 9 with 
credit and finance, 3 insuring deposits and loans, 126 Federal 
agency libraries, 104 information and publication offices, and a 
full dozen agencies concerned with home and community planning. 

“That's not half of it.” Heaving a heavy sigh, the Senator 
turned to other sheets. “At present there are some 835,000 em- 
ployees on the pay roll of the executive branch alone, but in- 
stead of cutting down we have been adding new ones at the 
rate of a hundred a day. The number of telephones in Federal 
agencies in Washington alone has jumped from 17,142 to 32,882, 
and frequently they call up San Francisco and Seattle when a 
postal card would do. We spend millions each year on new 
construction, and yet our annual rent bill today is around 

PUBLICITY COMES HIGH 

“Until I began to investigate I had the idea that the tremendous 
expansion in governmental activities was confined largely to 
W: Not at all. Not at all. In every State in the 
Union there is a miniature Federal Government, regional directors, 
State directors, district directors, and all housed in style. In the 
last 4 years we have built 664 new Federal buildings outside Wash- 
ington at a cost of $239,000,000, and yet today we are leasing more 
than 12,000, twice as many as in 1933. Out in the country we 
lease or own space equivalent to 52 Empire State Buildings. 

“Now let’s change from building to bunk.” The pause of a 
minute while the Senator shucked his linen coat. “It is pro- 
vided that no money shall be used for the compensation of pub- 
licity men unless specifically appropriated for that purpose. This 
statute is flouted by virtually every department of Government. 
According to a survey made by the Brookings Institution, there 
are upwards of 300 writing press agents right here in Washington 
alone, all drawing salaries ranging upward to $5,000 a year. Even 
this doesn't tell the full story, for some agencies, notably the 
W. P. A., failed to answer the questionnaire. But it has been 
learned definitely that the pay roll for publicity rums about 
$500,000 a year. 

“And how they do money!” From the Byrd mouth 
issued a series of despairing clucks. “In 3 months they got out 
4,794 releases with a total of more than 7,000,000 copies. Exclu- 
sive of the huge mailing list In the Government Printing Office, 
the Brookings people found 3,000 other mailing lists in Washing- 
ton with 2,280,000 names. There is a record of 15,000,000 feet 
of motion-picture film in 76 Government agencies, and 533 films 
are available for free distribution. That R. A. feature, The Plouch 
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cation of what's going on, for t cover up 80 
it’s almost impossible to get all the facts. s 8 
REORGANIZATION AND CONSOLIDATION 

“What's simpler or more im; t than a survey that will 
determine just what agencies and what employees are necessary? 
Not next year or the year after, but now.” The tone of the Sena- 
tor’s voice left no doubt that he had strong feelings on the matter, 
“The President knows that something has got to be done. What 
he proposes is tion first and then cutting and pruning. 
I believe that the abolition and consolidation of Federal agencies 
should be coincident with reorganization, and economy the main 
objective. 

“I have already introduced a bill providing for the consolidation 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the R. F. C. 
Mortgage Co. into the Federal Home Credit Administration. The 
Brookings Institution estimates that this should effect a saving 
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of nearly $25,000,000 a year without the sacrifice of efficiency. An- 
other of my bills is for the abolition of the R. F, O. itself, and 
the transfer of its powers and duties to the Treasury. A third 
bill would allow the elimination of a great departmental account- 
ing division and strengthen the incependent Federal accounting 
system. 

“Of course, I've just started into reorganization proposals for 
economy”, he explained apologetically. “Getting the facts and 
preparing the bills is a lot more work than you might think. Our 
hydroelectric development, as an example, is another thing that’s 
scattered all over the place. We have a Federal Power Commis- 
sion, a National Power Policy Committee, power divisions in the 
P. W. A., the R. E. A., and the E. H. F. A., besides people making 
power studies in the Federal Trade Commission. Why not a 
single body? The Brockings Institution indicates economy and 
greater efficiency would result from better coordination among the 
Federal law-enforcement agencies. 

“If I keep my health and strength,” and Senator Byrn flicked 
his husky build with an approving eye, “I mean to resist any and 
every attempt to give emergency bodies a permanent status until 
need has been proved and every possibility of economy explored. 
I have the highest regard for the work of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, but the annual cost of keeping each of the 300,000 
youngsters is $1,200, about twice the income of the average Ameri- 
can. That is why I was one Senator who voted against making 
the C. C. C. a permanent establishment. 

“Take the proposal to create a new department of social welfare. 
I can't view it as anything but recognition of emergency spending 
as a continuing obligation. There is also the possibility of making 
permanent the status of thousands of persons whose employment 
Was assumed to be temporary. Relief, as a matter of course, 
would slide into the department of social welfare without ques- 
tion, and yet I know of no Federal activity more in need of ques- 
tioning. The chiselers are still with us. Many who are on the 
rolls do not deserve to be there. I would empty the Treasury to 
keep Americans from being hungry or cold, but by the same token 
no one undeserving of relief should be permitted to sap funds 
appropriated for the needy. 

“Unfortunately, the problem is difficult of approach, for the min- 
ute anyone tries to talk common sense the sob sisters scream 
charges of inhumanity. For 4 years we have been spending with- 
out any census of the unemployed, and today we are still going it 
blind. There are, however, certain significant facts that we do 
know. The Secretary of Labor announced recently that we had 
8,241,000 more employees in nonagricultural industries in March 
1937 than we had in 1933. Wouldn't this seem to argue that there 
should be some diminution in the relief load? Yet we will spend 
as much for relief in the year beginning July 1, 1937, as it cost 
us in the year 1933-34, when conditions were much worse, 


MAKE RELIEF A LOCAL PROBLEM 


“What is my idea about relief?” Senator ByrD cocked a quiz- 
zical eye. “Well, if you meant that question to be embarrassing, 
you're doomed to disappointment, for I'm already on record. I've 
said before, and I say now, that relief should be administered 
locally, for the people of the several communities are best informed 
as to the need of their neighbors. And the Federal Government 
should not contribute more than 60 percent of the total ex- 
pense. As nothing else, that will have a sobering effect and 
lead to the solution of a problem that is now being continued 
and coddled. 

“Have I any other suggestions?” The orchardist’s teeth showed 
white against the weather-reddened face. “There”, he said, toss- 
ing a document across the desk, “is something I’m pushing pretty 
hard. It’s a bill to cure the evil of tax-free securities and tax- 
free jobholders. According to the best estimates, the amount of 
tax-free securities in the country—local, State, and national— 
runs around $60,000,000,000. And the burden of that tax exemp- 
tion is borne by all the rest of us who haven't the money to buy 
tax-free bonds. And as you know, Federal employees are ex- 
empted from State taxation and State employees from Federal 
taxation. 

“As a Senator“, he smiled, “I belong to the privileged-salary 
class, but I've never liked it, and I like it now lets than ever 
before when I see the load that the people of the United States 
are staggering under. Equalization of taxes”, and the declaration 
was emphatic, “is the very first principle of equality in govern- 
ment. There should be no tax-free classes and no tax-free em- 
ployees. All should be compelled to contribute in proportion to 
their wealth and income. 

“Where do I think I'm going?” Senator Brrp shook his head, 
“I can’t say, yet. Maybe nowhere. Everybody believes in econ- 
omy but only for the other fellow. Everybody is opposed to all 
special privileges except his own. But, luckily enough, I’m not a 
nervous or impatient type. Right up to the last ditch you'll find 
me plugging away at these bills and others, and talking on econ- 
omy in all of the unwalled towns. 

“And now, if you please“, he finished, getting to his feet, “a 
slight request of my own. Don’t write me down as an Old Scrooge 
or a common scold. I’m not indicting Federal employees as a 


whole. Washington has many very efficient officials. Houseclean- 
ing, however, doesn’t jeopardize any person who is doing a job 
that needs to be done and doing it well. And let me also admit 
that in the trial and stress of the emergency years, a certain 
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amount of waste, confusion, duplication, and overlapping was 
inescapable. But now that the crisis is past, there can be no 
excuse for a continuation of these evils.” 


Must Give Accounting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress will soon pass into history. The 
galloping hounds of waste will depart from the land of 
squandermania and go back home to get a taste of real life 
among their constituents. 

The leaders of the Congress who promised a balanced 
Budget in 1937 and a surplus of $1,135,607,943 for the fiscal 
year 1938 have seen their best laid plans cast to the winds 
as a jittery majority heaped appropriation on top of appro- 
priation, to run up the national debt to an all-time high of 
more than $37,000,000,000. 

Before the Members tune up their bugles and sound off 
for a triumphal parade around their districts, let me warn 
them that the people back home are commencing to ask: 
“Where are we going to get the money to pay for all this 
wasteful spending that has taken place?” “Where, oh 
where, are we going to get the money to continue all these 
new agencies this Congress has set up?” “Where, oh where, 
are we going to find the means to succor ourselves when the 
next great depression comes, if we by foolish and wasteful 
policies continue the war against recovery and make poverty 
a national institution?” 

I am not apprehensive for the future of America, but I 
am apprehensive for the leadership that has blindly followed 
the dictates of the brain trusters, a dictatorship which has 
led us into new fields of social experimentation and which has 
operated to set up in the Nation an extensive bureaucracy 
which in the final analysis approaches state socialism. 

The billions we have spent are gone beyond recall. The 
results accomplished seem feeble indeed, when compared 
with what actual good might have been accomplished had 
the Federal spending been directed and confined solely to 
useful or usable projects. 

The great natural wealth of our country, the reservoir 
of natural resources, has come down to us through the 
years practically a gift for the use of humanity. The 
mobile wealth of the Nation is created by the application of 
labor to these, our country’s resources. 

And it is by the wise application of labor to our natural 
resources that we rise or fall as a people. It is by this 
application of labor to our resources that we achieve either 
progress or poverty. With more than 8,000,000 of our 
people presently unemployed and more than three and one- 
half million others depending on public aid or employment 
for the very means of existence, it should be apparent to 
every thinking person that there is something radically 
wrong with the instrumentalities of production in America. 

Mr. Speaker, in the fiscal year just closed, it is estimated 
the total new wealth produced by all the workingmen and 
farmers of the country amounted to approximately $71,000,- 
000,000. 

Our national debt of $37,000,000,000 has become an im- 
portant factor in the national economy because of every 
dollar produced today, approximately 20 cents goes for the 
maintenance of organized government. This factor, to- 
gether with the interest and carrying charges on the public 
debt is becoming a burden, which will either entirely re- 
vamp or crush civilization. 
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Mr. Speaker, economists have determined that our annual 
production of consumer goods must be increased to a mini- 
mum of $80,000,000,000 a year to adequately care for all our 
people according to the present standards of living. 

May I inquire, sir, does the leadership of the Democratic 
Party propose to extend the frontiers of social progress, by 
a continuation and extension of their present policies of 
limiting production, and regulating and regimenting labor, 
or do they see the folly of their ways and propose to put 
the Nation back to work producing more food, more cloth- 
ing and more shelter for our own people. 

Mr. Speaker, there never has been a time since the es- 
tablishment of the Republic when there have occurred so 
many inconsistencies in the various agencies of the Federal 
Government. g 

The Department of State, headed by the internationally 
minded gentleman from Tennessee, is busy negotiating re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements which invite the nations of the 
world to sell their goods here. These agreements so far 
have operated to wipe out our trade balance with the coun- 
tries of the world, and today the United States has become 
@ purchasing nation to the tune of nearly $200,000,000. 
Now, what does this mean to the men on the farms and in 
the factories of America? 

It means just this: The American farmer, by these recip- 
rocal-trade agreements, has been placed in competition with 
the coolie labor of the Far East and the peons of the South 
American republics. It means, and none can deny it, the 
American workman has been put in competition with the 
skilled workman of England, Germany, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other countries. Our unfavorable trade balance 
cannot be laughed off. The department and variety stores 
of the country are filled with products of foreign manufac- 
ture and our own factories remain closed. By admitting 
these foreign goods on a reciprocal basis in exchange for 
the products of our soil we are in fact feeding and tooling 
up the workmen of the world for competition with the work- 
men of our own country. 

To top the asininity of the whole scheme, we now under- 
take by the spending of additional millions to restore the 
American merchant marine. 

To attempt to restore our merchant marine for the benefit 
of American traders is a gesture comparable with an attempt 
to reach the moon with a stepladder. Foreign traders have 
already monopolized the greater part of our domestic mar- 
kets and foreign ships will always be able to carry foreign 
merchandise cheaper than we can. This is but one of the 
many inconsistencies to be found in the plans to bring pros- 
perity to the “forgotten man.” 

Besides the State Department we have the inconsistencies 
of the Department of Agriculture to deal with. This De- 
partment has just finished up distributing $400,000,000 to 
the farmers of the country to encourage them to produce 
less in order to have more. This money, like most New 
Deal largess, was cut off in huge chunks for some of the 
farmers of the country, but the majority of them, as well as 
the thousands of tenant farmers and sharecroppers, can see 
the joke of this conservation movement when they received 
their checks. 

As recently as this morning I have been informed of a 
farmer in Missouri, who on receiving a check for 20 cents 
as his share in the conservation settlement, wrote to a St. 
Louis newspaper asking them to “kindly find out where this 
money is going, and why.” Undoubtedly the money is going 
again this year to the same people who received the big 
share of the money last year. Big checks have again been 
sent to the Delta Pine & Land Co., a British corporation, of 
which Oscar Johnston, former finance director of A. A. A., 
is manager, for soil conservation on their plantation in 
Bolivar County, Miss. Big checks have again been sent to 
Gaddis Farms in Mississippi. Knowledge of these checks 
for thousands of dollars going to corporation farmers will 
bring little of comfort or consolation to the tenant farmer 
or the sharecropper who receives less than a dollar from the 

bountiful hands of the new dealers. 
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And so, while we are breaking down our tariff walls to 
encourage foreign trade, we are subsidizing our own people 
to limit production. 

While all these strange and inconsistent things are taking 
place, the Department of the Interior is rebuilding America 
for a new social life. They are going in for the education 
and amusement of the Nation as a short cut to the more 
abundant life. 

What, with the construction of a $350,000 hotel at Mount 
McKinley, Alaska, and an overseas highway from Miami to 
Key West, Fla., and thousands of golf courses, swimming 
pools, and recreation centers, more can an individual ask to 
complete the dream of an easy and indolent existence with 
just a little Federal aid for groceries? 

Under the auspices of Mr. Ickes’ P. W. A. and Mr. Hop- 
kins’ W. P. A. the country has been transformed into a 
loafer’s paradise. For many the incentive to idleness is far 
greater and more attractive than the incentive to work. 
The P. W. A. and the W. P, A. have become so firmly in- 
trenched in the political system that all efforts to disband 
either of them in the next 10 years will meet the stiffest re- 
sistance of any problem Congress has ever been forced to 
meet. 

The incentive to work has been gradually removed by the 
patronizing hand of government. The trend toward bu- 
reaucracy aggravates this condition. Only time can unfold 
the mysteries which lie ahead. Only time can heal the scars 
which a thoughtless Government has inflicted upon itself. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing may I say, the millions of un- 
employed in the Nation present a tragic spectacle desery- 
ing of more than casual study, 

Each unemployed individual, each member of an un- 
employed family presents a social problem different from 
any other, but collectively the picture is much the same. 

For the unemployed man, nature offers neither shelter 
nor subsistence. The survival of the fittest demands that 
man fight for his existence. In the social scale, the un- 
employed individual becomes an economic cipher, almost 
an outcast, If the Government does not rise to its oppor- 
tunity to deal intelligently with these people, sooner or later 
they will either be forced to fight for their existence or die. 
Old folks, able-bodied men and women, even little children 
will go to bed tonight in America hungry. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a way to save these people and our 
Nation from destruction. That way is not the way of the 
New Deal. That way is the one pointed out by common 
sense and past performance. Many of our people are sunk 
deep in the valley of despair. Their initiative and self- 
reliance has been crushed by the weight of a vicious com- 
mercial structure imposed on our economic system. For 
many of our citizens, self-respect nears the vanishing point. 
They struggle along the border lines of pauperhood, accept- 
ing what they can get in the way of relief. 

The New Deal has sought to render aid by attacking the 
problems from the social side, but entirely ignoring the 
commercial and economic factors. Our first duty to the 
country is to begin the rehabilitation of all our unemployed. 
At most this is but a 60-day job. 

To return these our people to usefulness in society, we 
must return them to the broad plains of opportunity, where, 
protected from exploitation, they may be encouraged to pro- 
duce for themselves and for each other sufficient of the ac- 
tual necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter—to again 
become self-sustaining members of society. 

This can all be accomplished, not by doles, not by emer- 
gency aid of the kind usually extended to a drowning man, 
but through a carefully planned program which will insure 
to each individual the full measure of the wealth and services 
he produces. 

This does not by any means envision the end of the profit 
system, but would limit the extent to which profit taking 
on the labors of others might be extended by any single 
individual or group of individuals. The program in practice 
calls for immediate increased production of food, clothing, 
and housing, with all profits from these items at least tem- 
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porarily eliminated. The plan calls for a leveling off of 
wages, so that the products of one man’s labor may in fact 
be exchanged for a comparable amount of another man’s 
skill. 


The problem, Mr. Speaker, is truly a large one that con- 
fronts the American people. It can be solved by producing 
more and having more. This can be done by putting more 
people to work in industry and more people to work helping 
themselves, instead of wasting their time and the Nation’s 
resources on foolish and whimsical projects like the mosquito 
chase in New York last winter and other projects I have 
heretofore mentioned. 


Application of Neutrality Laws to Far Eastern 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 160, 1937 


STATEMENT OF SENATORS NYE, BONE, AND CLARK ON 
APPLICATION OF NEUTRALITY LAW TO FAR EASTERN 
SITUATION 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement jointly issued by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Bone], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and 
myself on yesterday, and also an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Star of August 16 by Constantine Brown. 

There being no objection, the statement and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The results of the application of the neutrality law to the Far 
East, it has recently been predicted in some quarters, would work 
to the detriment of this country and favor Japan at the expense 
of China. 

It is important that there should be no misunderstanding about 
the purpose or effects of the present law. 

1. It should be clearly understood that the purpose of the stay- 
out-of-war law is to prevent any President from being forced by 
the necessity of choosing sides, and, as far as it is in the power 
of this Government, to starve wars. By applying automatically 
a policy adopted in advance this Government escapes all charge of 
favoritism. If the occasion arises in which the people of the 
country want to take sides—which means readiness to go to war— 
the necessary steps should be taken by Congress. The neutrality 
law prevents any commitment by the Executive to either side until 
Congress has expressed the will of the people. 

2. The existing legislation will have, in the present instance, an 
adverse effect on both parties to the war. With or without this 
law on the books Japan is able to blockade China and to prevent 
shipments of arms and other contraband from reaching China. 
That military fact was not changed by our law. This law prevents 
arms from going to both sides. China, which can be blockaded as 
soon as Japan cares to do so, would not get the arms the 
blockade whether this law was on the books or not. Under the 
law, however, neither side will be able to get arms from us. 

Under blockade China could not import arms or contraband from 
the United States or elsewhere. The neutrality law, by prevent- 
ing loans to all belligerents, will make the trading position of 
Japan, so far as the United States is concerned, more nearly on a 
level with that of China. 

Those who feel the policy of this country should be such as to 
react unfavorably on Japan can place her in a less advantageous 
position than she will be under the neutrality law only by a 
declaration of an economic or military war on Japan alone. But 
the power to commit the Nation to war is the greatest power in 
the world. The neutrality law keeps it where the Constitution put 
it—in the hands of Congress. 

8. The statement has been made that cargoes of arms and war 
materials now on the high seas would become illegal“ as soon as 
the neutrality law is invoked. This is incorrect. First, the law 
does not go into effect until the date of the President's proclama- 
tion; second, the President’s discretionary power is confined to 
insisting that cargoes of war materials, once he has listed them, 
should be sent entirely at the risk of the purchaser, and that they 
should not go into war zones in American ships. 

4. The statement has been made that there is no danger of the 
involvement of the United States in the far eastern situation 
because it differs radically from the European situation. It is as 
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dangerous for American ships to run cargoes of arms or of war 
materials through a Japanese blockade as through any other. The 
moment the Japanese impose a blockade and declare a war zone 
on the high seas, as England and Germany did in 1914, it will be 
plain that the present law prevents the sinking of American ships 
carrying munitions and contraband by keeping them out of the 
danger zones. Those who see no danger to the United States of 
involvement in the far eastern conflict if the neutrality law were 
not applied can base their position only on the hazard that Japan 
will not blockade China. This is a slight reed to lean upon. 

5. The statement has been made that the President is estopped, 
because of the law, from doing valuable things to reestablish 
peace and protect American citizens in China. The Japanese ag- 
gression in northern China has been threatened for some years. 
It has been demonstrated for some weeks. Now that the fighting 
has actually started for the possession of northern China, it is 
hard to believe that any action—short of economic, which could 
finally become military, war on the part of the United States— 
would hold Japan back. It has been demonstrated ever since 1931 
that the Japanese Army’s whole political position in Japan would 
have to be weakened before it could be restrained from aggres- 
sion in northern China. There has been no move on the part of 
the great powers to make the world economic adjustments which 
would have weakened the Army’s position. Whether or not the 
imposition of sanctions by the signatories to the Nine Power Pact 
and the Pact of Paris would force it to yield, there is no ground 
for believing the powers willing to undertake a line of action 
which would seriously endanger their position in Europe. 

The protection of American life in China cannot be adversely 
influenced by the neutrality law. No nation would be any less 
cautious about giving the United States necessitous grounds to 
wage war against her. 

6. It has been suggested that the invoking of the neutrality law 
would disturb the peace machinery in the Far East. It is an un- 
pleasant but hard fact that there is no peace machinery in the 
Far East or elsewhere which can be disturbed. Machinery which 
would function effectively for economic adjustment has not been 
created. Ever since Great Britain refused to follow our admin- 
istration’s lead and impose oil sanctions against Italy in 1935-36, 
the idea of effective economic embargoes has been dead. Neither 
Great Britain nor France desired to follow our lead in 1931-32 
and restrain Japan from its conquest of Manchuria. Neither of 
them has shown any interest in doing it this time. 

There is no objection to calling the nine powers into consulta- 
tion, but the only effective power behind consultation is economic 
or military war. Since an economic war may rapidly become a 
military war, this is a subject for Congress to consider. Applica- 
tion of the neutrality law does not prevent Congress from taking 
any action it desires. 

Analysis of the assumptions underlying the claim that the 
United States would be better off without the stay-out-of-war 
legislation indicates their error. This one thing should be added: 
The State Department had a choice in 1936 between the present 
law and a proposed one which actually would have prevented 
American industrialists from supplying Japan with great quanti- 
ties of war materials. This was a bill (S. 3478) which would have 
held trade with warring nations down to normal. Since China 
cannot import anything through a blockade, the bill would have 
hurt Japan far more than China. Faced with this choice, the 
administration gave no support to the bill limiting war trade to 
normal. It preferred the kind of bill it now has to that one. If 
it wishes to have the other kind of bill, limiting all trade, it is 
perfectly free to ask for it, and would doubtless be able to have 
Congress pass it. Spokesmen for the uncontrolled power of the 
Executive in foreign affairs have no right to blame Congress for 
& bill which does not go as far as they believe it should to 
hamper Japanese aggression. The bill which went further did not 
receive the Executive’s support. 

The munitions interests whose profits the stay-out-of-war legis- 
lation seriously affects, and those who wish us to act as policemen 
for the world, oppose the neutrality law. The passage of that law 
had the overwhelming support of the people for the very reason 
that it protected the country against war for the sake of profits 
for a few individuals, and prevented the Government from forcing 
the country into the role of world policeman. 

{From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 16, 1937] 
THIS CHANGING WORLD—NEUTRALITY ACT USE MAY HURT JAPAN MORE 
THAN CHINA IN CONFLICT 
(By Constantine Brown) 

If President Roosevelt decides to proclaim a state of war exists 
between China and Japan the greatest burden of its restrictions 
may fall at first upon China, but if he goes further and invokes 
the power given him in section 2 of the act to forbid American 
ships from carrying a number of war materials, which he has 


-yet to designate, Japan is going to suffer more than China. 


Simple invocation of the neutrality act will bring into effect an 
embargo on exportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to either belligerent. In order for Japan to feel the weight 
of the act the President must issue a supplementary proclama- 
tion listing the articles which American ships must not carry to 
enemy countries or to neutral countries for transshipment. 

The Chinese have only a few arsenals. They are buying abroad 
the finished product: Tanks, airplanes, guns, and rifles. These 
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they can obtain from any European country. They may not get 
the best, but still they will obtain serviceable war materials. 

Germany, France, Great Britain, and other countries engaged 
at the present moment in a vast rearmament program are like 
fashionable ladies. Last year’s hats and dresses are no good. 
Tanks, airplanes, and machine guns manufactured 2 or 3 years 
ago are considered by military experts obsolete, these nations are 
delighted to find a purchaser for their second-hand armaments 
which otherwise would be used as scrap iron. 

Thus Chiang Kai-Shek, if he has enough cash money, can find 
many good buys on the bargain counters of the European arma- 
ment markets. 

Japan, with up-to-date arsenals and a vast industry, is manu- 
facturing all the war material she needs. She buys abroad scrap 
iron, tungsten, ore, cotton, and other raw materials necessary for 
the manufacture of arms and ammunitions. The United States 
is her principal shopping center, not only because of its prox- 
imity, but also because we have enough raw materials for our 
armament program and a lot to spare. 

Consequently, if the American market is closed to her, she will 
find it difficult to find raw materials in Europe. England, for in- 
stance, has started a house-to-house campaign for scrap iron. 
Farmers are told to look around their fields to see whether they 
could not find some old plough shares or other such things. Not 
only will they help the country, but they would be paid a fair 
price. 

Germany and Italy have forbidden altogether the exportation of 
any kind of material which can be used for the manufacture of 
armaments. Sweden and Norway have sold their production of 
ores, copper, and timber for about 10 years in advance. The world 
markets have little raw material available for Japan. Consequently 
the enforcement of the neutrality law will hurt Japan much more 
than it will hurt China. 

The American high officials in Shanghai will have a hard time to 
induce the citizens who own business in that city to get out and 
save their lives. The instinct of property seems stronger than the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

This writer witnessed in 1922 a disaster almost similar to that of 
Shanghai, when Smyrna was set on fire. The American destroyers 
anchored in the harbor were ready to take on board the American 
citizens who wished to leave the city until order was reestablished. 
Many of them, the owners of business houses, refused to obey the 
orders issued by the high commissioner, Admiral Mark Bristol. 
They preferred to linger around the destroyed warehouses and face 
death from machine guns and hand grenades rather than seek 
safety in Constantinople and Athens. 

Instead of welcoming the facilities placed at their disposal by the 
Government, many of the businessmen were cursing out the 
“chicken-hearted Washington officials” who, in their opinion, 
should have sent a more imposing force to Smyrna and ordered the 
Turks to keep out of that town. 

The American authorities in Shanghai are likely to encounter 
the same problems now, with the difference that much larger 
capitals are invested in that metropolis of the East. 

Military experts are false prophets these days; but until they are 
proved to be so, one might take their opinions for what they are 
worth. 

They believe that Japan has bitten more than it can chew in 
China. 

The Tokyo Government thought that Chiang Kai-shek would make 
many gestures and indulge in bombastic war talk, but wouldn't 
move his German-trained divisions against the Japanese forces. 
It is for this reason that comparatively small forces have been sent 
over to the mainland, and it is also for this reason that once more 
the Japanese have repeated the 1932 mistake of trying to take 

with bluejackets. 

Now the Imperial Government seems faced with a campaign on 
three fronts—in Northern China, in , and against Nan- 
king. This means that the Tokyo Government will have to engage 
all its available forces against Chiang's forces, bolstered by the 
inefficient yet numerous troops of the various war lords, who gen- 
erally side with the victorious party. If Chiang has only a couple 
of victories, Manchukuo and Northern China will join forces with 
him to get rid of the Japanese domination. 


John Theodore Buckbee 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN THEODORE 
Bucxses, late a Representative from Illinois 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, there are occasions when 
silence is more eloquent than words. There are occasions 
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occasion is this. I have not the command of language to 
express my feelings today on the passing of my distinguished 
colleague and dear friend Jonn T. BuckBEE. 

The Nation has lost a real statesman. We mourn him 
as a man who understood our national problems. We will 
miss his advice. The State of Illinois has lost a great leader. 
We mourn him as a man who has made a great contribution 
to the interest of the people of my State. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a friend. I will never forget 
him, and I can say no more. I feel this loss too deeply. 


His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


The Proposed New Federal Seed Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I have just in- 
troduced H. R. 8288, a bill to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in certain seeds; to prevent misbranding, false 
advertising, and adulteration of certain seeds to require 
certain standards with respect to origin, adaptability, purity, 
and germination of certain seeds, and for other purposes. 
Recognizing the need for such legislation, I am offering this 
measure at this time so that it can be considered by Mem- 
bers of Congress, the seed trade, farm organizations, and 
others who are interested in the subject to the end that 
the Committee on Agriculture may hold hearings on the 
measure at the next session of Congress to perfect the bill. 
It is my desire to have full hearings and to revise, if neces- 
Sary, any of the provisions in order to obtain a sound and 
workable seed law that can be enforced. 

The present Federal Seed Act and Federal policies resting 
upon it have failed in spite of administrative efforts to pro- 
tect farmers from tremendous annual losses due to the 
planting of inferior seed and the uncontrolled distribution 
of seed containing noxious weed seeds. 

Authoritative official information indicates that large 
quantities of impure seed, of low germination, of sweet 
clover, rye grass, crested wheat grass, and other crops, not 
included in the present act, are imported annually into the 
United States, causing great losses to farmers who buy this 
seed. 

Large quantities of seed of alfalfa, soybeans, and other 
crops move in interstate commerce into regions to which 
the seed is not adapted. Under present trade conditions 
much unadapted seed is sold to growers who do not know 
that the seed is unadapted, and in many cases are misled 
into believing that it is adapted. 

Available official information indicates that large quanti- 
ties of chaff, immature seed, dead seed, and weed seed, com- 
monly termed screenings and scalpings, are used in prepar- 
ing the cheap brands of seed. Such material should not be 
sold as seed. Unfortunately, the least prosperous farmers, 
as a class, buy most of this seed, and their less fortunate 
condition is further aggravated due to the unsatisfactory 
crops resulting. 

Experience in court since the passage of the present Fed- 
eral Seed Act in 1925 indicates the inadequacy of the present 
act. The many cases of apparent violation that have been 
tried in court have resulted in an unusually high percentage 
of decisions adverse to the Government. 

Many instances have occurred of the misrepresentation of 
southern-grown alfalfa seed as northern-grown seed. Farm- 
ers located in the Corn Belt and Northern States who buy this 
seed find that it will not produce a crop, and great losses 


when we cannot express what is in our hearts. Such an result. There have been many cases also of the sale of large 
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amounts of northern-grown soybean seed in southern re- 
gions, the seed often being represented as southern-grown, 
causing great losses to southern farmers. H. R. 8288 aims 
to require that a statement of origin of seed accompany inter- 
state shipments. In the alfalfa-seed producing States of the 
Northwest, including my own State of Nebraska, the in- 
terests of alfalfa-seed growers suffer great injury when un- 
adapted alfalfa seed from the Southwest is shipped north- 
ward for reshipment to Corn Belt and northern consuming 
areas as adapted seed. 


Many millions of pounds of screenings, scalpings, and 
chaffs, removed in the processing of seed, are recombined to 
form cheaper grades of seed and sold annually. Usually the 
less fortunate farmers buy the greater part of this cheap 
seed, and these farmers and tenants, who can least afford a 
crop failure, are the ones who are most seriously injured 
each year by the distribution of low-grade, weedy, and un- 
adapted seed. 

Scalpings, screenings, chaffs, and dead seed are imported 
often in large quantities into this country. There is no ex- 
cuse whatsoever to permit the importation of material that 
will not grow or that carries seed of noxious weeds for sale 
to American farmers. This bill aims to protect our farmers 
against such exploitation. Our present law does not ade- 
quately control the importation into this country of noxious 
weed seeds or the distribution in interstate commerce of 
seed containing noxious weeds. These weeds when en- 
trenched on our farms greatly increase production costs, 
reduce crop yields, injure quality of crops, and depreciate 
land values. The spread of noxious weeds threatens profit- 
able agriculture not only on individual farms but in entire 
counties. This bill aims to prevent the importation and dis- 
tribution in interstate commerce of noxious weed seeds. 

The American Seed Trade Association have sent me a copy 
of their recommendations pertaining to the improvement of 
our Federal Seed Act. They agree in regard to the need of 
a better act and in regard to the inclusion in the act of a 
clause requiring the labeling of seed in interstate commerce. 
Under the present act, labeling is not required, and chaffs, 
weed seed, dead seed, and other unfit material are often 
shipped across State lines with impunity. The American 
Seed Trade Association, which represent the better elements 
of the seed trade, fully recognize the need of protecting the 
legitimate dealers from the unscrupulous dealers who mis- 
represent variety, blend their seed with chaff, dirt, and weed 
seed for profit to themselves, though farmers who buy this 
cheap seed suffer tenfold losses and even one-hundredfold 
losses where noxious weed seeds are carried to their farms 
in the cheaper brands of seed. 

The development in the distribution of seed by farmer 
cooperatives encouraged by the American Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, Farmers’ Union, and other farmer coopera- 
tive groups, has made sound progress in spite of the com- 
petition of dealers who misrepresent the variety and quality 
of seed, blend their seed with adulterants, and sell seed with- 
out regard to its proper adaptation. A safe haven is found 
in the usual disclaimer clause such as, “We give no war- 
ranty, express or implied, as to description, quality, produc- 
tiveness, or any other matter, of any seeds we sell and will 
not be in any way responsible for the crop.” 

The members of the Federated Seed Service, composed of 
farm-bureau cooperatives of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other States; the Grange League Federation of New York; 
the Eastern States Cooperatives; the Southern States Co- 
operatives; and the Illinois Agricultural Association, have 
built their seed services on a basis of a direct guaranty as to 
adaptation and quality of seed. In 32 States, including my 
State of Nebraska, seed growers’ crop-improvement associa- 
tions produce seed certified by State agencies as to variety 
and quality of alfalfa seed, clover seed, seed grains, and seed 
of many other crops. 

These Federal and State supported farmer seed grower 
associations are rendering an excellent service and should 
be further encouraged by the proper control of unfair com- 
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petition. Many excellent seedsmen also conform to these 
principles. It appears reasonable and not impossible to 
completely harmonize the laws and policies of the Gov- 
ernment with those of the seed cooperatives and reputable 
seed dealers on a basis of service to the farmer and to the 
public. The Federal Seed Act aims to lessen the unfair 
competition that now exists in the commercial distribution 
of seed that is detrimental to fair, competitive seed distri- 
bution. 

In my estimation, an adequate Federal seed act is of 
national importance to everyone who is interested in the 
prosperity of our farmers and in our national prosperity. 
The public will approve of a sound effort by Congress to 
prevent the exploitation of nearly one-fifth of our farmers 
each year by the sale of unfit seed, which, under our present 
law, is often misrepresented to the purchaser as good seed. 
The Federal seed bill that I am placing before you is of 
basic importance also in determining the ultimate success 
of our agricultural conservation program and involves our 
Federal efforts to aid farmers by the extension of seed loans. 

Our Nation has dallied too long with conflicting interests 
that want no seed legislation or who wish legislation that will 
protect the few who make money from seed by exploiting 
the farmer. The majority of the seed trade and farmers are 
jointly interested in putting the seed business on a service 
basis, with just profits to all. I, therefore, commend this 
bill to the attention of Congress with the hope that it will be 
considered as of vital importance to the Nation’s welfare 
and will receive early and favorable action at the next 
session of Congress. ; 


Address of the President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT ROANOKE ISLAND 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the speech made by the President of 
the United States at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, N. C., 
on August 18, 1937, at the exercises commemorating the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Virginia Dare, the first child of English parentage to be born 
on the American Continent. The address is as follows: 


Until recent years history was taught as a series of facts and 
dates. Today we are beginning to look more closely into the 
events which preceded those great social and economic and polit- 
2 5 which have deeply affected the known history of 

e world. 

For example, most of us older people learned of Columbus’ 
voyages, of how America came to be named—and we jumped 
from there in our North American history to the founding of 
Jamestown and of Plymouth—1492 to 1607 with mere passing 
reference to Roanoke and perhaps to the voyage of Verazzano. 

It has always been a pet theory of mine that many other voyages 
of exploration and of trade took place in that century along our 
American shores. We know that during the same period the 
Spaniards established great colonies throughout the West Indies, 
at Panama and other points in Central America, and extended their 
cities, their religious institutions, and even their universities to 
both the east and west coasts of South America. It is unbelievable 
that white men did not come scores of times to what is today the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States. Some day perhaps a 
closer search of the records of the seafaring towns of Britain and 
France and Flanders and Holland and Scandinavia will rediscover 
discoverers. Perhaps even it is not too much to hope that docu- 
ments in the Old Country and excavations in the New may throw 
some further light, however dim, on the fate of the “Lost Colony” 
and Roanoke and Virginia Dare. 

If we are to understand the full significance of the early explora- 
tions and the early settlements, if we are to understand the kind 
of world upon which Virginia Dare opened her eyes on that far- 
away August day in 1587, we must ask why western Europe came to 
the New World. 
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It was in part because the era was an era of restless action. | and 


Under the Renaissance men experienced great awakenings; they 
were fired with restless energy to burst the narrow bounds of the 
medieval conception of the universe; to fare forth on voyages of 
exploration and conquest. 

Many of those who sailed in immense discomfort, in tiny ships, 
across the Atlantic, were adventurers, some of them seeking riches, 
some seeking fame, some impelled by the mere spirit of unrest. 
But most of them—the men, the women, and the children—came 
hither seeking something very different, seeking an opportunity 
which they could not find in their homes of the Old World. 

We hear of the gentlemen of title, who, on occasion, came to 
the Colonies, and we hear of the gentlemen of wealth who helped 
to fit out the expeditions. But it is a simple fact which cannot 
too often be stressed that an overwhelming majority of those 
who came to the Colonies from England and Scotland and Ireland 
and Wales and France and Holland and Sweden belonged to what 
our British cousins would, even today, call the lower middle 
classes. The opportunity they sought was something they did 
not have at home—opportunity freely to exercise their own chosen 
form of religion, opportunity to get into an environment where 
there were no classes, opportunity to escape from a system which 
still contained most of the elements of feudalism. 

This is not in derogation of those pioneers. It is rather in 
praise of them. They had the courage, physically and mentally, 
by deed and word, vO ok DESS IE DER OTT TO CBES ideals 
and hopes forbidden to them by the laws and rulers of their 
own home lands. 

It is well, too, that we bear in mind that in all the pioneer 
settlements, democracy and not feudalism was the rule. The men 
had to take their turn standing guard at the stockade raised 
against the Indians. The women had to take their turn husking 
corn stored for the winter supply of the community. Rules of 
conduct had to be established to keep private greed or personal 
misconduct in check. I fear very much that if certain modern 
Americans, who protest loudly their devotion to American ideals, 
were suddenly to be given a comprehensive view of the earliest 
American colonists and their methods of life and government, 
they would ptly label them Socialists. They would forget 
that in these pioneer settlements were all the germs of the later 
American Constitution. 

They would forget, too, that although in the days that inter- 
vened between Roanoke and Jamestown and Plymouth, and the 
time of the American Revolution itself, practical democracy was 
carried on in the lives of the inhabitants of nearly every com- 
munity in the Thirteen Colonies. It is true that as commerce 
developed in the seaboard cities, and as a few great landed estates 
were set up here and there, a school of thought parallel with the 
same school of though in England made great headway. 

It was this policy which came into the open in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787; for in that Convention there were 
some who wanted a king, there were some who wanted to create 
titles, and there were many, like Alexander Hamilton, who sin- 
cerely believed that suffrage and the right to hold office should 
be confined to persons of property and persons of education. We 
know, however, that although this school , with the as- 
sistance of the newspapers of the day, during the first three 
national administrations, it was eliminated for many years at 
least under the leadership of President Thomas Jefferson and his 
successors. His was the first great battle for the preservation of 
democracy. His was the first great victory for 

In the half century that followed there was constant war be- 
tween those who, like Andrew Jackson, believed in a democracy 
conducted by and for a complete cross-section of the population, 
and those who, like the directors of the Bank of the United States 
and their friends in the United States Senate, believed in the 
conduct of government by a self-perpetuating group at the top 
of the ladder. That this was the clear line of demarcation—the 
fundamental difference of opinion in regard to American institu- 
tions—is proved by an amazingly interesting letter which Lord 
Macaulay wrote in 1857 to an American friend. 

This friend of his had written a book about Thomas Jefferson. 
Macaulay said, “You are surprised to learn that I have not a high 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson and I am surprised at your surprise. I 
am certain that I never wrote a line and that I have never 
uttered a word indicating an opinion that the supreme authority 
in a state ought to be entrusted to the majority of citizens told 
by the head; in other words, to the poorest and most ignorant 
part of society.” Macaulay, in other words, was opposed to what 
we call popular government. 

He went on to say, “I have long been convinced that institutions 
purely democratic must sooner or later destroy liberty or civiliza- 

or both.” 


tion, or 

Then, speaking of England, he says, “I have not the smallest 
doubt that, if we had a purely democratic government here, the 
effect would be the ame. You may think that your 
country. (speaking of America) enjoys an exception from these 
evils. * * Iam of a very different opinion. Your fate I be- 
lieve to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As 
long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land 
your laboring population will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World, and while that is the case the Jeffer- 
sonian policy may continue to exist without causing any fatal 
calamity. But the time will come when New England will be as 
thickly peopled as old England. Wages will be as low and will fluc- 


tuate as much with you as with us. You will have your Manchesters 
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Birminghams, and in those Manchesters and Birminghams 
hundreds of thousands of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out 
of work, Then your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. 
Distress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators who tell him 
that it is a monstrous iniquity that one man should have a million 
while another cannot get a full meal.” And then Macaulay goes 
on to tell his American friend how they handled such situations 
in England. He says, “In bad years there is plenty of grumbling 
here, and sometimes a little rioting, but it matters little. For here 
the sufferers are not the rulers. The supreme power is in the 
hands of a class, numerous indeed, but select * * an edu- 
cated class * * * a class which is, and knows itself to be, 
deeply interested in the security of property and the maintenance 
of order. Accordingly the malcontents are firmly yet gently re- 
strained. The bad time is . over without robbing the wealthy 
to relieve the indigent. 8 of 
begin to flow again * * * 


Almost, methinks, I am reading not from Macaulay but from a 
resolution of the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Liberty 
League, the National Association of Manufacturers, or the editorials 
written at the behest of some well-known newspaper proprietors. 

Like these gentlemen of 1937, Macaulay in 1857 painted this 

oomy picture of the future of the United States: “I cannot help 

oreboding the worst. It is quite plain that your Government 
will never be able to restrain a distressed and discontented ma- 
jority * * *. The day will come when * a multitude 
of people, none of whom has had more than half a breakfast or 
FFF will choose a legisla- 
. On one side is a statesman preaching patience, 
Pn E toe Wastes clones . On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists * * and 
why anybody should be permitted to drink champagne and to ride 
in a carriage while thousands of honest folks are in want of 
necessaries * * . I seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
season of adversity * * * do things which will prevent pros- 
perity from returning; that you will act like people who should in 
@ year of scarcity devour all the seed corn and thus make the 
next year a year, not of scarcity but of absolute famine * * +, 
There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is all sail and no 
anchor * * *, Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government with a strong hand, or your Republic will 
be * laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as 
the Roman Empire was in the fifth.” 
That, my friends, with all due respect to Lord Macaulay, is an 


Charybdis of anarchy on the other. Their anchor 
for the salvation of the Ship of State is Macaulay’s anchor: 
“Supreme power * * * in the hands of a class, numerous 
indeed, but select; of an educated class, of a class which is, and 
ws itself to be, deeply interested in the security of property 
o 

Mine is a differen’ eee They do not belleve in democracy 
. is democracy—and more dem And, my 
ends, I am of the firm belief that the Nation, by an overwhelming 


majority, supports my opposition to the vesting of supreme power 
in the hands VV 
It is of interest to read Macaulay’s letter with care for I find in 


ras or rm gt tllcnestpe gine wary intro otme paor, 


‘or T fies Seo EEA to the KIORE D DENEA wits Yee 
the encouragement of the f at all, in fact, except 
the suggestion that “malcontents are firmly but gently restrained” 

+ > in the interest of the “security of property and the main- 
tee of order.” 

I conceive it to be true that I am just as strongly in favor of the 
security of property and the maintenance of order as Lord Macau- 
lay, or as the American Lord Macaulays who thunder today. And 
in this the American people are with me, too. But we cannot go 
along with the Tory insistence that salvation lies in the vesting of 
power in the hands of a select class, and that if America does not 
come to that system, America will perish. 

Macaulay condemned the American scheme of government based 
on popular majority. In this country 80 years later his successors 
do not yet dare openly to condemn the American form of govern- 
ment by popular majority, for they profess adherence to the form 
while at the same time their every act shows their opposition to the 
very fundamentals of democracy. They love to intone praise of 
liberty, to mouth phrases about the sanctity of our Constitution, 
but in their hearts they distrust majority rule because an enlight- 
ened majority will not tolerate the abuses which a privileged 
minority would seek to foist upon the people as a whole. 

Since the determination of this minority is to substitute their 
will for that of the majority, would it not be more honest for 
them, instead of using the Constitution as a cloak to hide their 
real designs, to come out frankly and say: “We agree with Ma- 
caulay that the American form of government will lead to disaster 
and therefore we seek a change in the American form of govern- 
ment as laid down by the founding fathers”? 

They seek to substitute their own will for that of the 1 
for they would serve their own interest above the general welfare. 
They reject the 2 of the greater good for the greater num- 
ber, which is the cornerstone of democratic government, 
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Under democratic government the poorest are no longer neces- 
sarily the most ignorant part of society. I agree with the saying 
of one of our famous statesmen 3 devoted 8 to the prin- 
ciple of majority rule: “I respect the aristocracy of learning; I 
T but thank God for the democracy 

I seek no change in the form of American Government. Ma- 
jority rule must be preserved as the safeguard of both liberty 
and civilization. 

Under it can be secure; under it abuses can end; 
under it order can be maintained—and all of this for the simple, 
cogent reason that to the average of our citizenship can be brought 
5 of greater opportunity, of greater security, of greater hap- 
piness. 

Those worthy hopes led the father and mother of Virginia Dare 
and the fathers and mothers from any nations through many 
centuries to seek new life in the New World. Pioneering it was 
called in the olden days; pioneering it still is—pioneering for the 
preservation of our fundamental institutions against the ceaseless 
attack of those who have no faith in democracy. Fortitude and 
courage on our part succeed the fortitude and courage of those 
who planted a colony on this island in the days of good Queen 


The Freemason as Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, last May I was hon- 
ored with the invitation to address the Grand Lodge of the 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Indiana at its 
one hundred and twentieth annual meeting held at 
Indianapolis. 

As I spoke on May 26, the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the convening of the Constitutional Convention 
at Philadelphia in 1787, I chose as my subject “The Free- 
mason as Citizen”, with special reference to George Wash- 
ington, the presiding officer of that Convention. 

I belong to several fraternal orders, and it has been my 
happy privilege to observe that they all teach the virtues 
of the good citizen. In doing so they make a contribution 
to the success of popular government and the enduring 
quality of our institutions which it is difficult indeed to 
overestimate. 

The address follows: 


I considered myself fortunate when I received the kind invitation 
extended by you through Brother Swintz to address this one hun- 
dred and twentieth session of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of 
Indiana. The fortune which I attribute to myself comes from the 
fact that it gives me this opportunity to return from the hurly- 
burly in the Nation’s Capitol and meet and receive the inspira- 
tion which comes from meeting the masters of the blue lodges of 
Indiana. I do not know of any body of men who could be assembled 
within this State to whom I would more willingly entrust the 
determination of any question vital to myself or to my country. 

I am happy to have the opportunity to speak to you on the sub- 
jeet of the Freemason as a citizen and as a member of the civil 
government under which he lives. Certainly not in our lifetime 
have the duties and responsibilities of 3 come closer to 
our hearts than they have in these recent years. 

There is not a line in the teaching of Freemasonry which does 
not make its individual member a better citizen. At the very 
threshold of Masonry one is reminded of his inescapable obligation 
to that Grand Master of the Universe who is the Author of life and 
of all opportunity for happiness. Certainly this is the very founda- 
tion stone of good citizenship. We rely too much upon government 
and not enough upon the quality of the men and women who make 
up government. Too many expect to build good walls without good 
brick. It is a vain hope. No civilization can arise nor republic 
long endure except its individual members have that profound 
regard for what is right and just which comes from an acknowl- 
edgment of their relationship with Almighty God. 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it; and except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 


In the second place Masonry teaches the individual brother to 
pull his own oar in the boat; to be industrious, temperate, frugal, 
self-supporting, self-reliant, so that neither he nor his family 
shall be a burden upon society. No nation can become prosperous 
unless its individual citizens prosper in their own personal affairs. 
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Honey cannot be gathered unless the individual bee is diligent in 
its quest. Masonry views with a just reproach the drone in 
human society. 

From the relationship between the individual and God, and the 
individual in relationship to himself and his family, Masonry pro- 
ceeds to teach the individual to play his full part as a member of 
the community in which he lives, to be faithful to his civic re- 
sponsibilities and loyal to the institutions of his country, 

It is upon this latter point that I wish particularly to dwell. 
Masonry teaches us to remove not the ancient landmarks. It 
teaches us to pay just regard to the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of wise and prudent men who have gone before us. 
The wisdom they learned and the landmarks they erected are now 
under attack. These landmarks are free government and free 
enterprise. And it is an astonishing thing that there are large 
elements of our population who would ignorantly reestablish here 
in America the same tyrannies which they and their fathers fled 
from Europe to escape. They use the great words of “p 
and “liberalism” to attack American institutions. This is a false 
progress and a false liberalism. I assert—with all history, ancient 
and modern, to sustain me—that a movement away from consti- 
tutional government toward personal or one-man rule is not 
progress, but a retrogression; is not liberalism, but toryism. Let 
us not be deceived by high-sounding labels or by wolves wearing 
the fleeces of sheep. 

We have met on a day which I trust none of us will ever forget. 
It was 150 years ago today in the city of Philadelphia that George 
Washington called to order the first meeting of the Convention 
whose labors in 1787 resulted in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The average person thinks of George Washington chiefiy in two 
capacities as our greatest American. He remembers him as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies of the Revolution in their struggle 
against one-man government in the person of George III. He 
thinks of Washington in connection with Valley Forge and Tren- 
ton and the crossing of the Delaware, and the 7 years of hardship 
and heroism which constituted the travail of a free people strug- 
gling to be born. He remembers that when that struggle was over 
George Washington received a sword from Frederick the Great of 
Prussia with these words inscribed thereon: 


“From the oldest soldier in Europe to the greatest soldier in the 
world.” 


And then the average American thinks of George Washington 
as the first President of this Republic, a man whose service to 
his country made him not only the first choice for that great 
office, but the only choice of the electoral college which elected 
him—an honor that has come to no other American. 

But there is a third capacity in which Washington served his 
time and hour which in my judgment is not less important than 
his service as Commander in Chief and as President. I mean his 
service as President of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. Ex- 
cept for that service his later service as President would not have 
taken place and his first service as Commander in Chief would 
have been a sacrifice in vain. 

There would have been no Constitution without George Wash- 
ington. Many times during the long months of its session the 
Convention was on the point of breaking up. Delegates from 
different States returned home in disgust. Of the 55 who origi- 
nally assembled only 42 were present when the Constitution was 
finally agreed upon and of the 42, 3 even then failed to sign. After 
the instrument was written and submitted to the citizens for 
ratification it again ran a bitter gauntlet. In 5 of the 13 States 
in the constitutional ratification conventions, a change of 10 votes 
or less would have defeated the Constitution; in 2 States a 
change of 2 votes would have rejected it. But behind the scenes 
all the time was Washington at work—by letter, by messenger, 
by personal conferences, during a period of 2 years, constantly 
urging the adoption of the Constitution. 

One can say therefore without any doubt as to his accuracy of 
statement that except for the prestige and moral authority and 
confidence in George Washington there would have been no con- 
stitutional Government; there would have been no Constitution, 
no solution of conflicting Government authority between the Cen- 
tral Government and the States, no restriction upon the abuse of 
power by public officials, no protection to the rights of individuals 
and minorities; and without these things the country would un- 
doubtedly have drifted back to the one-man tyranny from which 
they had made such sacrifice to free themselves. 

On this one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
constitutional government in America, I invite you to reflect upon 
what it has meant to five generations of Americans and what we 
hope it may mean to countless generations yet to come. 

One hundred and fifty years ago this month, in a time that 
tried men’s souls, 55 men gathered in Philadelphia. The result 
of their deliberation was the Constitution of the United States. 
When signed, Gouverneur Morris said: 

“The whole human race will be affected by the proceedings of 
this convention.” 

Never was prophecy better justified by time. For down to 1917, 
when Russians established the dictatorship of the prolateriat 
in place of the dictatorship of the Romanoffs, a period of 130 years, 
there was scarcely a movement on this planet that was not 
toward democracy and freedom from concentrated authority. Our 
Constitution became the model of the world. In the States of 
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our Union, in the countries of Latin America, in the Provinces of 
Canada, in New Zealand, in Australia, in South Africa, and 
elsewhere, not less than 400 constitutions were patterned by 
freedom-loving men upon the basic concepts of our own Magna 
Carta—first, the distribution rather than the concentration of 
power; «nd, second, that the individual, because created by God, 
and in His image, has dignities, and rights as a human soul which 
are beyond the powers of princes or the might of majorities. 

But in 1917 the tide turned. From that time to this hour, ex- 
cept for the short-lived German Republic, there has scarcely been 
a movement on this planet that has not been away from democ- 
racy toward the concentration of power, and in favor of the doc- 
trine that the individual has no rights which the State is bound 
to respect. Wearied and wasted by war, but with old loyalties 
dissolved by the disillusionment of mass murder, the house of 
want invades the house of have and demands bread even at 
the price of liberty. 

Across the Atlantic the lamp of liberty has gone out in three- 
fourths of Europe. The swing toward the center daily gathers 
momentum. New barbarians march on ancient Romes and, in 
the name of security, place Caesar’s blood-rusted crown upon the 
fevered heads of those who call themselves the saviors of the 

le. 

Within a short distance of the place where the Prisoner of 
Chillon once appealed from tyranny to God, machine guns and 
concentration camps do the debating when political arguments 
arise. And while the blood purge of June 1934 was on, a new 
messiah shouts, "During these 24 hours I am the supreme court.” 

Idealism is chained to Caesar’s chariot, and the long thoughts 
of youth are poured and crystallized in the patterns of power, 
the idolatry of authority. Freedom to choose one’s occupation, 
to move from country to city, or the reverse, is at an end. Gov- 
ernment by debate, by discussion, by conciliation and toleration 
is trodden under the iron hoofs of the man on horseback. 

Even England, the mother of democracies”, sees her authority 
challenged and her prestige weakened in the Mediterranean, in 
India, and hence throughout the world. And in that “tight little 
island” it was only 14 years ago when powerful groups appealed 
not to the franchise of free government but to the brute force 
of a nation-wide strike as their method to obtain a redress of 
grievances, a method repeated successfully this past year in 
France. 

Democracy abroad and here is proclaimed a “rotten corpse”; 
liberalism is spat upon; the authority of religion is spurned; the 
sanctity of private contract and public treaty is held for naught; 
the temple of international law, painfully built during five 
centuries of time, is overthrown; and all those immemorial de- 
cencies between man and the state—trial by jury, the independ- 
ence of the courts, habeas corpus, the civil above the military 
power, freedom of petition, of election, of speech, of press, of 
assembly, of worship, of the education of one’s children, govern- 
ment by law and not by men, government which derives its 
“just powers from the consent of the governed”, the restraint 
against spoliation and confiscation, the assurance that if a man 
may sow he may also reap, the one driving force (other than the 
lash of the slave) which makes wealth to accumulate and the 
arts and sciences to flourish—all these precious things are tossed 
into the sewer as the synthetic parade follows the modern im- 
perator, who rattles his crimsoned sword and scans dark horizons 
for more worlds to conquer. 

Here in America, worshippers of the state (not the States) 
grow in number. a banner with that strange device, 
“special privileges for all”, they come to Washington seeking 
alms. Members of church, labor, business, youth, and women’s 
organizations are g the surrender of human destiny to 
politicians idealized as demigods, 

In this background the present conflict over the Supreme 
Court is but an incident. Gettysburg, Verdun, Saratoga were 
each the turning point of a great struggle, but they were but 
the struggle itself. 

The world-wide struggle today is constitutional government 
against majority or personal government; deliberation against 
emotionalism; the distribution of power against its concentration; 
States’ rights against Federal empire; free enterprise against gov- 
ernmentally owned or regulated monopoly; democracy against 
fascism or communism; the human soul against the totalitarian 
state. 

Granting the possibility although not the certainty of a greater 
efficiency in the concentration of power, our fathers nevertheless 
thought that the dangers of the abuse of concentrated power over- 
balanced its theoretical good. They refused to put all their eggs 
or liberties in one basket. They listened to the shrewd advice of 
Benjamin Franklin, “Don't pay too much for your candle.” 

Their feeling in this matter was admirably expressed by that 
great liberal Justice Brandeis in one of his powerful opinions 
when he said that the separatson of power in the Constitution 
was not to promote efficiency, “not to avoid friction, but by 
means of the inevitable friction incident to the distribution of 
governmental power among the three departments to save the 
people from autocracy.” 

It was the price to be paid for liberty. Our fathers were too 
wise to believe that they could secure the blessings of liberty for 
nothing. 

That is the essential issue of the present controversy. Our 
constitutional system will stand or fall as the independence of the 
Supreme Court is or is not maintained—for as stated in The 
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Federalist, quoting from Montesquieu, “there is no Hberty if the 
power of judging be not separated from the legislative and 
Executive powers.” 

Despite the travail under which they suffered; despite the 
enormous prestige and moral authority of the President of the 
Constitutional Convention, General Washington, our fathers 
would not have adopted the Constitution, so jealous were they 
of the abuse of power by the central Government, if they had not 
been assured again and again by Madison, Jay, Hamilton, Mar- 
shall, and many others in The Federalist papers and in the State 
ratification conventions that “the courts were designed to be an 
intermediate body between the people and the legislature, in 
order, among other t to keep the latter within the limits 
assigned to their authority” (No. 78—The Federalist). 

It will not do to say that the opponents of the pending bill 
are Tories and reactionaries. The distribution of power and an 
independent court to prevent the abuse of power is not a Tory 
doctrine. It is a liberal doctrine written in 1776 and 1787 by 
liberals. It is no less a liberal doctrine today. If it is saved today, 
it will be saved by the same kind of men who created it. 

But the motives of individuals have little place in the discus- 
sion. We are considering profound and permanent change in our 
institutions, the greatest since 1787. If the change is a bad one 
to make, the good intentions of the proponents will not prevent a 
bad result. A boat moored to the dock may be set adrift by 
men meaning no harm. But if the ship is carried against the 
rocks, the harm is done though no harm was meant. 

We know a strong tide is running out in the channel. It is 
world-wide. It is running away from democracy and toward 
absolutism and personal government and one-man rule. Shall 
we, who love our children and consider their happiness 5, 10, or 20 
years from now, slip our moorings and venture out in that tide 
without weighing every consequence? Shall we go thoughtlessly, 
blind to warnings which can be read around the world? 

On May 1 Adolf Hitler made a speech. I quote briefly from 
that speech as reported in the New York Times: 

“I will not tolerate that the German people’s authority shall be 
menaced from any quarter. That holds good above all for the 
churches * . If they attempt to arrogate to themselves 
through actions, pronouncements, or encyclicals rights that be- 
long to the state * * we will drive them back * * e», 
Nor will we tolerate criticism of the state’s morals, We propose 
to en full responsibility for the morals of the state and its 

ple. 

“First of all, we made a start with the Nation's youth. There 
are still among us old fogies who are no longer good for any- 
thing. * But this does not disturb us. We will take 
away their children. These we will train and educate to become 
new Germans. We will not permit them to lapse into the old 
way of thinking but will give them thorough tra 1 

We will take them when they are 10 years old and bring them 
up in the spirit of the community until they are 18. 

“They shall not escape us, They will join the party, the storm 
troops or other formations, or go into factories and offices. Later 
on they will do 2 years of military service—who shall say that 
such training will not produce a nation?” 

And then Herr Hitler goes on: 

“I understand perfectly that everything in human life takes 
time. When men have been educated in class narrowness and 
divided by religious prejudices into Protestant, Catholic, and 
Confessional Churches, when they fight one another in 45 sep- 
arate parties—who can take care of all that in 4 years? It 
cannot be attended to at once. However, we are determined to 
finish up with these things and we will never surrender.” 

When we consider the start, let us also consider the “finish up.” 

That is one-man government in a great nation today after its 
people surrendered their bill of rights of the Weimar Constitution 
under the plea of national crisis and emergency. Children taken 
from their fathers and mothers; labor forbidden to strike; the con- 
trol of morals taken over from the churches by the state; only one 
political party tolerated; the independence of the courts destroyed, 
no German judge daring to dispense justice against the will of the 
boss; the radio seized by the state and the newspapers told every 
morning by the Minister of Enlightenment and Propaganda what 
they shall print and what they shall not print. In 4 years they 
have gone this far. 

Do we want to go down this road here in America? Do we want 
to even start to go down this road? 

That is Germany today. Is her long struggle for freedom lost 
forever—or will there be new revolutions like those of 1848 which 
gave us Carl Schurz and Pulitzer and many another who came to 
America to escape in their lifetime what is the fate of their 
descendants of today? 

That is Germany without a constitution or independent courts. 
How much better off is it now than the Germany under the 
Hohenzollerns? 

It is worse off. One hundred and fifty years ago in a suburb of 
Berlin a miller ran his mill, He was no doubt a poor and humble 
man. Frederick the Great came along and told him he would have 
to move his mill. The miller replied, “Sire, there are judges in 
Berlin.” That is one of the great stories of Germany. It could not 
be told today. Today the miller, the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker have no rights which the state is bound to re- 


This is not progress. It is not liberalism. It is a movement 
backward. And it takes mankind even farther back than those 
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conditions which caused the Pilgrim and the Cavalier to seek 
asylum from oppression. Let me give proof of that. 

Only 7 years after Columbus discovered the new world, Louis 
XII, of France, in his edict of 1499, concerning high courts of 
justice, ordained that the law should always be followed in spite 
of royal orders, which, as the edict says, importunity may have 
wrung from the monarch. 

And Frederick II, of Prussia, in a letter to the supreme court of 
his Kingdom, enjoined its membership to be faithful to their oaths 
and to do justice in spite of royal demand. 

When an American citizen goes into an American courtroom 
and files his bill of complaint against his own Government, city, 
county, State, or Nation, and asserts to the judge upon the bench 
that either the legislature or the Executive are attempting to de- 

ve him of rights guaranteed to him by a Constitution written by 

forebears; when he stands there and makes such a claim, you 
are witnessing a miracle of government. Centuries of struggle, 
mountains of treasure, and oceans of blood alone made it possible. 

Strange it is that the citizen dares to make such a claim; Laer 
that lawyers dare to represent him; strange that he can 1. 
State to summon his own witnesses; but the miracle of it all is 
as he stands there he has not the slightest doubt that he is 
CC BALOTA an bocieet jude DDAA MIRT Se pelt 
by the other party to the suit! That is one of the greatest dramas 
in all history. 

“All we know of freedom, all we use or know, 

This our fathers bought for us long and long ago; 

Ancient right, unnoticed as the breath we draw, 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law; 

Lance, and torch, and tumult, steel and gray goose wing, 
Wrenched them inch, and ell, and all, slowly from the king.” 


That is the trouble today. We have enjoyed these rights so 
long, our free courts have protected those rights so well, that 
we take them for granted. 

The assault on our institutions now being made is the greatest 
challenge you men have ever had. For in the way you accept it 
and grapple with it, will depend not only the independence of the 
judiciary, not only the survival of free enterprise, not only those 
priceless legacies of democracy to hand down to your boys and 
ps which you received from your fathers or fied from Europe 

secure, but also the survival of the greatest dream that the 
free spirit of man has ever had. 

To lose liberty, if that be our fate, in a gallant struggle only 
because of the weight of numbers or the fate of circumstance, is 
an event which the historian will record with profound sorrow. 
But the saddest monument that the future could erect to the 
memory of our vanished liberty would be that it was lost by men 
ashe had the opportunity and the strength to save it, but would 
no 
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HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Josera W. BYRNS, 
of Tennessee, late Speaker of the House of Representatives 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, I wish that I might find words 
to sufficiently express my sorrow at the passing of our great 
Speaker of the House, Hon. Josera W. BYRNs, of Tennessee. 
When I first came to Washington in 1930, in the early days 
of the Seventy-first Congress, while not a Member of that 
Congress, I did, however, visit the House that I was soon to 
serve in as a Representative from the Twenty-second Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, and one of the first 
men it was my privilege to meet was our late Speaker, Mr. 
Byrns. I shall never forget his kindness to me, his advice, 
his help in getting me started in my work, and his solicitude 
for my success. I shall always remember his admonition to 
me to “be a doer, rather than a man of many words on the 
floor” and to be interested in the people I represent, serv- 
ing them and being interested in things that are to their 
advantage, for in doing this I would be making a contribu- 
tion not only to them but to all of our people. 

Speaker Byrrns never did an unkind act during the years 
of service I have had the honor to give my people, and I 
can pay him no greater tribute than to say that in his 
passing the Nation lost a great servant in the public good. 
I shall always want to remember him as a personal friend 
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and one that would go the extra mile for those who deserved 
his aid. I am certain that the kind of material he sent on 
ahead to that city eternal was of a character that erected for 
him a mansion most glorious, and it is my hope that all of 
us who still remain will follow in his example by living good, 
clean lives, giving unselfish service in our day. I have that 
faith in God to believe that some day we shall meet again. 


Union Dues Deductions and Pay of Miners in West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSH D. HOLT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE WHEELING (W. VA.) INTELLIGENCER 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, of the issue of Saturday, 
August 14, 1937, relating to the pay of miners and deduc- 
tions therefrom for union dues. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


[Prom the Wheeling Intelligencer of Aug. 14, 1937] 


HoLT HEARS or ENORMOUS UNION DUES DEDUCTIONS—UNION TAKES 
$6.10 ASSESSMENT FOR 8 Days’ MINE WORK 


(By Charles Brooks Smith) 
WASHINGTON, August 13—A coal miner from the northern pan- 
handle of West Virginia came to the Capitol today on an unusual 
errand. 


His errand was to see Senator Rus D. Hott and show his wage 
slip for a period of 2 weeks. He worked 10 days. It was an item- 
ized slip, showing deductions. It showed that the gross amount 
due him was $65.93. Deductions brought it down to 622.25. One 
of the deductions made was—“union dues, $6.10.” 

This particular item was the reason for his visit to Senator Hour 
and the cause of his complaint. It was too much; it was out of 

proportion with his earnings. His case, he said, was typical. Hor 
was interested and sympathetic, but said he could not do anything 
about it. 

The coal miner, foreign-born, was above the average in intel- 
ligence. He said he was aware that Senator Hott could not help 
him, and all other miners who felt as he does, but he wanted Hott 
to know the situation. The miners in his locality were guardedly 
talking about the heavy tax levied on them for dues and special 
assessments. 

They complained a great deal, he said, of their union being 
made to finance President Roosevelt's campaign for reelection ene: 
to finance the operation of the Committee for Industrial 
vation. The United Mine Workers, through its president, John L. 
Lewis, was made to contribute $500,000 to reelect Mr. Roosevelt. 
The last report of the Farley committee, filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, disclosed that the commitiee had a 
debt of $50,000 which it owed to U. M. W. It was a loan. 


U. M. W. FINANCING C. I. o. 


What it has cost the U. M. W. to finance the operations of the 
C. I. O. there are no figures available to tell. Unquestionably it is 
a considerable sum. Another heavy drain on the union’s exchequer 
was the purchase for $275,000 of the University Club’s property in 
downtown Washington. It is being improved at an estimated cost 
of $150,000. 

TOA VIEDE MINA bares nani acc rca Sak a ig ad 
being taken from the pay envelopes of coal miners to unionize the 
highest-paid workers in industry, the workers in the automotive 
industry and in steel. In May the average wage of bituminous coal 
miners was $22.20 a week; the average in the steel industry was 
$36.50. Auto workers 8914 cents an hour. 

Over 100,000 miners worked in West Virginia last year. U. M. W. 
executives claim 500,000 membership. Dues and assessments are 
circa OE 5 Bein ne pint KAU DAT wef STOT; 3 WES, naer ane 
agreement of operators and U. M. W. officials. It is a big income, 
sure and certain, for the union, but there is no law requiring union 
executives to make a public accoun 

The public, nevertheless, has recently displayed proof of taking 
account of the union’s big income and the manner of its spending, 
to the extent of its ability—which is limited to a curious interest. 
Financing political parties and a revolutionary labor movement, 
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itself as much political as it is economic, which are outside of 
U. M. W. affairs per se, are responsible. 

When Senator Hotr’s miner visitor departed, he left behind the 
wage slip he brought along with him. It bears his name. Ob- 
viously, it would do him no good to reveal it here. 


SUBJECT LIVING ONE 


The subject of relationship between a coal miner’s wages and 
what is deducted from them for union dues and assessments ap- 
parently is becoming a live one among the miners in West Vir- 
ginia. The people of the State generally will, in due time, ex- 
hibit an offside interest, no doubt. 

Report of a study made of the annual earnings of bituminous- 
coal miners in 1935, which follows, should prove timely, as well 
as enlightening. 

The annual earnings of all bituminous-coal employees 
combined during 1935 averaged $915 before making deductions 
for expenses, such as purchase of tools, explosives, rental of safety 
lamps and other equipment, for which miners must pay out of 
their own pockets. Those who had employment throughout the 
entire year 1935 earned $1,145 on the average. Nearly four out 
of every five miners had employment for 9 months or more dur- 
ing the year, and averaged approximately $1,045 during 1935. 

Miners are generally paid on a semimonthly basis. Workers 
receiving wages in each of the 24 semimonthly pay periods are 
considered to have worked throughout the entire year. The ac- 
tual hours worked in half-month pay-roll periods, however, may 
vary considerably. For example, an employee may average 7 hours 
per day for 4 full days a week during the fall and winter and 
only 3 to 4 half days a week during the spring and summer 
months, which workers may have received during the 
year from another employer in the coal- industry or from 
an employer outside the industry, are included in the estimates. 


TWO-THIRDS EARN $1,000 


Nearly two-thirds of the bituminous workers who received pay 
in each of the 24 semimonthly payroll periods in 1935 earned 
more than $1,000. Most of these workers earned less than $1,400 
and only a few averaged as much as $1,800 per year. About one 
out of every six miners earned less than $800, despite the fact 
that he received some pay regularly throughout the year. 

Forty percent of all bituminous coal miners earned less than 
$300 per year, irrespective of the length of their employment, and 
60 percent averaged less than $1,000. About one out of every 
eight had a gross annual income of $1,400 or more. Out of every 
1,000 workers in the industry who received pay at some time or 
other during 1935—216 earned less than $600; 175 earned $600 and 
under $800; 218 earned $800 and under $1,000; 171 earned $1,000 
and under $1,200; 99 earned $1,200 and under $1,400; 80 earned 
$1,400 and under $1,800; 41 earned $1,800 and over. 

Underground bituminous coal employees, engaged in digging, 
loading, and conveying the mined coal to the surface and in 
various maintenance operations, make up the bulk of employees 
who received some pay at each pay period throughout the year, 
averaged approximately $1,135 in 1935. The average for all under- 
ground employees, regardless of the amount of their employment 
during the year, was $905. 

About one-eighth of the total number of workers employed at 
underground mines have surface or outdoor jobs. The average 
annual gross earnings of the regular workers in this group 
amounted to $1,180 in 1935, compared with the average of $960 for 
all outside workers, regardless of the amount of work they had 
during the year. The slightly higher earnings of outside em- 
ployees compared with inside workers is due largely to the some- 
what greater regularity of their employment. 


THREE STATES 


Earnings in major coal fields: About 60 percent of the bitumi- 
nous-coal miners in the United States work in the three States of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. These three States pro- 
duced 63 percent of all the bituminous coal mined in the country 
in 1935. 

Miners employed the year around in West Virginia received the 
highest average annual earnings in 1935. They averaged $1,135, 
compared with $1,125 in Pennsylvania and $1,090 in Illinois. Sixty- 
eight percent of the miners included in the Pennsylvania sample 
worked some time in each pay-roll period during the year, as 
against 55 percent in West Virginia and 39 percent in Illinois. 

The average yearly wage income of all bituminous-coal em- 
ployees, regardless of the amount of work they obtained during 
the year, amounted to $935 in West Virginia, $980 in Pennsylvania, 
and $945 in Illinois. 

Out of every 1,000 bituminous-coal miners employed in each of 
these 3 States in 1935, 361 averaged less than $800 per year in West 
Virginia, 304 in Pennsylvania, and 332 in Illinois. 

These figures will be helpful to anyone interested in finding an 
approximately sound answer to the question raised by the visit of 
Pete Antonio (which isn’t his name) to the office of Senator RUSH 
D. Hott. 

Are union dues of coal miners cruelly high for their low average 
annual earnings? 
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Status of National Lottery Bill, H. R. 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the national lottery bill, 
H. R. 4, is very much alive as the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress draws to a close. 

The majority of our people want a national lottery and a 
majority of the Members of Congress know of that want of 
our people. 

The bill, H. R. 4, is before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and it has been referred to a subcommittee which 
may hold hearings in the early part of the second session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Meanwhile 54 Members of the House of Representatives 
have signed petition no. 15 on the Speaker’s desk to hasten 
a vote on the bill. More than a hundred other Members 
have expressed themselves in favor of the purposes of the 
bill. 

Recognizing the efficacy of a national lottery, Associates 
for National Tax Relief, incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia for the purpose of relieving the national 
tax burden, and of which Col. J. Miller Kenyon is chairman, 
recently issued an open letter which is significant of the 
thought of the day. 

With permission of the House, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
letter which follows: 


ASSOCIATES FOR NATIONAL Tax RELIEF, INC., 
Washington, D. C. 
WHY LOSE? 

One thousand millions of dollars ($1,000,000,000) annually 
through uncontrolled, organized, and illegal numbers, policy, and 
gambling rackets and foreign country lotteries, 

We must understand each other at the start. If gambling could 
be wiped out, we would be for it. Two well-known certainties are 
taxes and death, but the fundamental principle of the American 
people gives them the right to at least regulate taxation by legis- 
lation under the Constitution. 

The depression and economic conditions, together with social 
change, have necessitated large Federal expenditures, resulting in 
onerous taxation. Against this public protest is mounting, and 
the demand for tax relief has become insistent, 

We are not against taxation. That method of raising revenue 
is essential if government is to function. But we insist that every 
means be resorted to for new sources of revenue for tax relief of 
the people. 

The National Government now has a debt of over $36,000,000,000, 
with an annual interest payment of about $1,000,000,000. With 
expenditures rising annually, this debt will remain unpaid for 
many generations unless some other means than increased taxa- 
tion is resorted to. 

We propose, therefore, that the people be given opportunity to 
exercise their right under the Constitution, through Congress, to 
pass a law creating a Federal lottery commission to establish 3 
Federal lottery. 

Our Government owes a duty to the individual to tap new 
sources of revenue when legislating greater expenditures. 

The Colonies, the Revolutionary Government, and our Govern- 
ment under the Constitution financed public expenditures by 
means of lotteries. 

The Constitution of the United States is the greatest docu- 
ment struck off by man at one time. The remarkable men 
who framed that document believed in the financial system of 
the lottery as an easy system of voluntary taxation. 

Such lotteries were an aid to the several governments—local 
and Federai—as late as 1861, when the Thirty-seventh Congress 
was in session. 

In 1768 George Washington sponsored a lottery to build a 
mountain road, and tickets were issued over his signature. 

The early improvements of the District of Columbia for build- 
ing, establishing, and endowing public schools, for building a 
8 and for building a town house or city hall in 

ashington were financed by a lottery, and the ordinance au- 
thorizing it was approved by President Monroe April 5, 1817. 
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The prizes in this lottery to the successful adventurers, it is 
interesting to note, were as follows: One prize of $40,000; 1 prize 
of $15,000; 2 prizes of $10,000; 2 prizes of $5,000; 100 prizes of 
$1,000; 20 prizes of $500; 10 prizes of $100; 3,000 prizes of $13. 

This system of voluntary taxation was not new to our fore- 
fathers, as practically all nations used this means of financing; 
and the great majority of the nations of the world use it to this 
da 


y. 
Under the supervision of the Government, lotteries were success- 
ful in all respects, but when lotteries became private enterprises 
and were no longer operated for public profit, this was the begin- 
ning of big-time racketeering. Today we have eight men, in a 
large city, indicted leaders of a one-hundred-million-dollar-a-year 
policy racket. The statesmen responsible for the Constitution 
and the Monroe Doctrine did not divert the funds of an adven- 
turous people to private racketeers and to foreign countries. 

The 1932 Post Office report, based upon the number of lottery 
tickets confiscated under the postal laws, estimates that $500,000,- 
000 yearly was prevented from going to foreign countries. 

The 1935 Post Office report shows 10 dealers in sweepstakes ar- 
rested who sold more than $26,000,000 worth of such tickets, all 
of which were spurious. 

Thus, one billion dollars annually which you might have in 
the Federal to relieve your tax burdens is “gone with the 
wind”, whereas a Federal lottery would provide $1,000,000,000 
of revenue annually from a new source, provide employment to 
hundreds of honest, patriotic Americans, permit the adventurer 
to buy an honest ticket at the post office money-order window, 
giving him a reasonable opportunity to win and the satisfaction 
of contributing to the welfare of his Government cheerfully. 

WHY NOT WIN? 


At least $500,000,000 could be divided among the States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories. In addition, there would 
be a distribution of more than $500,000,000 in prize money. You 
are not getting these benefits. has the power to pass a 
law for a Federal lottery. Write your Senator and Congressman. 

TES FOR NATIONAL TAX RELIEF, 
Grorce Emerson, Secretary-Director. 


Franklin W. Fort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


. Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I join the many 
friends of the late Franklin W. Fort, of New Jersey, in 
honoring his memory. 

Mr. Fort and I began our congressional terms with the 
convening of the Sixty-ninth Congress. He served with 
signal and conspicuous ability as a Member of the Sixty- 
ninth, Seventieth, and Seventy-first Congresses. 

While of opposite political faiths, early in our congres- 
sional terms, we were brought together because of our 
mutual interest in the agricultural problem. The district 
that I represent is one of the largest cotton-producing dis- 
tricts in the United States. My constituency is largely rural 
and through the years I have devoted much time to the 

study of agricultural questions and to the solution of agri- 
cultural problems, 

While representing a city constituency and, therefore, 
while representing the consumers as distinguished from the 
producers of agricultural products, Mr. Fort recognized that 
primarily and fundamentally manufacturers and consumers 
could not prosper unless agricultural producers received an 
adequate return for their crops. 

From different angles but in an effort to contribute to 
the solution of the agricultural problem, Mr. Fort and I 
were drawn together in a common purpose. 

Franklin W. Fort was well born. He had inherited from 
his distinguished father not only a good name but an hon- 
orable heritage. 

My departed friend was well trained and broadly informed 
in the science of government. He was always an enthusi- 
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astic advocate of any cause he espoused. He had both con- 
victions and the courage of his convictions. He was one of 
the outstanding Members of the House of Representatives 
for three terms and one of the outstanding statesmen of his 
generation. 

Franklin W. Fort was a courageous patriot. He loved his 
country; he was jealous of the good name of the Republic; 
he rendered conspicuous service in both war and peace. His 
untimely death in the full maturity of his powers on June 
20, 1937, was a distinct loss not only to the State of New 
Jersey but to the United States. 


Was Albert Gallatin the Founder of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on April 30, 1937, the Com- 
mittee on the Isibrary reported out Senate Joint Resolution 
56, providing for the erection of a pedestal for the Albert 
Gallatin statue in Washington, D. C. In the committee re- 
port occurs the following statement: 

It will be recalled that when a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Gallatin ae the Ways and Means Committee in 
order that Congress should cooperate with the Treasury. 

I have no intention of detracting from any honor due 
Albert Gallatin. However, in the interest of ‘accuracy and 
to correct the record, I submit the following: 

Albert Gallatin was born in Geneva, Switzerland, on Janu- 
ary 29, 1761, and was baptized Abraham Alfonse Albert Gal- 
latin. In 1786 he took the oath of allegiance and fidelity to 
Virginia. He was elected to represent Fayette County in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1790, 1791, and 1792. On 
February 28, 1793, he was chosen Senator from Pennsylvania, 
took his seat in the United States Senate on December 2, 
1793, and was unseated on February 28, 1794. On December 
7, 1795, he took his seat in the Fourth Congress, and on 
May 14, 1801, he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
where he served with distinction for some years. 

One of his biographers, Henry Adams, on page 158, said: 

The only material for his biography is in the annals of Congress 
and in his speeches with the replies they invoked. 

He was rather profuse about his own work in his own 
writings, and one cannot but be impressed with the fact that 
he was somewhat of an egotist. He never failed to speak 
of his own accomplishments. Had he considered himself the 
father of the Ways and Means Committee he would have 
said so. 

Mr. Adams in his biography quoted Mr. Gallatin’s personal 
memoranda, as follows: 

My first step was to have a standing committee of ways and 
means appointed, That this should not have been sooner done 
proves the existing bias in favor of increasing as far as possible 
the power of the executive branch. The next thing was to demon- 
strate that the expenditure had till then exceeded the income; 
the remedy proposed was economy. 

This statement was made in 1795, when he first took his 
seat in Congress. 

John Austin Stevens in his Biography of Albert Gallatin, 
on page 106, uses the following language: 

His first measure was the appointment of a standing committee 


of finance to superintend the general operations of this nature— 
an efficient aid to the Treasury when there is accord between the 
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administration and the House; an annoying censor when the latter 
is in opposition, This was the beginning of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which soon became, and has since continued to be, 
the most important committee in the House. To it were to be 
referred all reports from the Treasury Department, all propositions 
relating to revenue, and it was to report on the state of the public 
debt, revenue, and expenditures. (This occurred on Dec. 15, 1795.) 


This is the only place where I can find any statement 
made where anyone claimed that Mr. Gallatin was the fa- 
ther of the Ways and Means Committee. The records show 
that this statement is absolutely erroneous. In going 
through the annals of Congress at the beginning of the 
first session of the First Congress, we find the following 
record. On July 24, 1789, 6 years before Mr. Gallatin took 
his seat in Congress and the year before he was elected to 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, on page 670 we find the fol- 
lowing record in the Annals of Congress: 


COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. Frrzsmrons. The finances of America have frequently been 
mentioned in this House as being very inadequate to the de- 
mands. I have even been of a different opinion and do believe 
that the funds of this country, if properly drawn into operation, 
will be equal to every claim. The estimate of supplies necessary 
for the current year appears very great from a report on your 
table, and which report has found its way into the public news- 
papers. I said, on a former occasion, and I repeat it now, not- 
withstanding what is set forth in the estimate, that a revenue 
of $3,000,000 in specie will enable us to provide every supply 
necessary to support the Government and pay the interest and 
installments on the foreign and domestic deb. If we wish to 
have more particular information on these points, we ought to 
appoint a Committee of Ways and Means, to whom, among other 
things, the estimate of supplies may be referred, and this ought 
to be done speedily, if we mean to do it this session. 

Mr. Gerry said the estimate reported by a committee was as 
‘accurate as possible. From this it appeared that $8,000,000 would 
be necessary for the support of government, for the interest and 
installments becoming due, and for the arrearages already due. 
He remarked that we had been already dunned on this subsect by 
foreigners, and that Congress would have to make provision for 
their payment. If $3,000,000 were employed to this use it would 
only be carrying the arrearages into another year; but, as they 
must be paid at last, he recommended making an immediate exer- 
tion, as a better way of giving satisfaction than procrastination 
would be. He thought it best to lay the real situation of this 
country before the House and not endeavor to make things appear 
better than they really are. 

With to the publication of the estimate in the papers, he 
knew nothing about it; he admitted that it was such a one as 
ought not to be published by order of Congress. He approved of 
the idea of appointing a Committee of Ways and Means, if it were 
only to what part of the interest on the debt should be 
paid, and what of the principal extinguished within the current 
year from the funds already provided. 

Mr. Fitzsimons did not mean to reflect upon the committee who 
had reported the estimate in anything he had said, but he thought 
if of such a nature as to require it to be referred to a Committee 
of Ways and Means. He observed that the arrearages were due by 
several of the States on the former requisitions of Congress, and 
if these were paid up the great demand might be satisfied. He 
doubted whether the whole arrearages of interest on the domestic 
debt would be expected to be provided for at the first session of 
Congress; but he was certain that, in a little time, the Govern- 
ment would be able to discharge all these incumbrances and to 
pay the interest on their debt with such a degree of punctuality 
as would give satisfaction to every individual creditor. 

A Committee of Ways and Means was then appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. Fitzsimons, Vining, Livermore, Cadwalader, Lawrence, 
Wadsworth, Jackson, Smith of Maryland, Smith of South Caro- 
lina, and Madison, to whom it was referred to consider the report 
of a committee appointed to prepare an estimate of supplies 
requisite for the services of the United States for the current year, 
and to report thereon, 

The House then adjourned. 


This was actually the beginning of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. Thomas Fitzsimons was a Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania. 

In the Annals of Congress, volume 5, page 151, December 
17, 1795, first session, Fourth Congress, 6 years later, we find 
the following record: 

The next resolution taken up was that inquiry ought to be made 
whether further means should be provided to reinforce the existing 
operations for the discharge of the public debt. Mr. Gallatin gave 
in a long amendment. Its object was to appoint a committee to 
superintend the general operations of finance. “No subject”, Mr. 
Gallatin said, “more required a system, and great advantage would 
be derived from it.” The motion was seconded by Mr. Findley. 
The resolution was withdrawn. F 
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Page 154: 

Mr. Gallatin himself, on further consideration, thought his reso- 
lution not sufficiently digested for acting upon. He desired post- 
ponement until Monday next. 

December 18, 1795, page 158: 


Mr. Gallatin tabled his resolution. 


Monday, December 21, 1795, page 159: 


Mr. Gallatin called up his resolution for the appointment of a 
standing Committee of Ways and Means. This motion was agreed 
to and a committee of 14 appointed. 


Annals of Congress, volume 7, page 671, December 4, 1797, 
first session, Fifth Congress: 

A petition from sundry citizens complaining of be a eved 
by the act laying a duty upon stills 2 praying hist 4 W Gal. 
borne thought the petition best to go to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, but on being informed no such committee was at pres- 
ent in existence and Mr. Harrison wishing the subject to go to 
a select committee, he consented. Mr. John Nicholas from Vir- 
ginia moved that a Committee on Ways and Means be appointed 
and was appointed. 

Annals of Congress, volume 6, page 1668, Friday, Decem- 
ber 16, 1796, second session, Fourth Congress: 

A standing Committee of Ways and Means was appointed on mo- 
tion of Mr. Gallatin. 

Annals of Congress, volume 7, page 298, June 10, 1797, 
first session, Fifth Congress: 

A Committee on Ways and Means was appointed on motion of 
Mr. William Blount of Tennessee, 

Sixth Congress: No Ways and Means Committee appointed. 

Annals of Congress, volume 11, page 311, December 7, 1801, 
first session, Seventh Congress: 

Resolved, That a standing Committee on Ways and Means be 
appointed whose duties it shall be to take into consideration all 
of such reports of the Treasury Department and all such proposi- 
tions relative to revenue as may be referred to by the House, to 
inquire into the state of the public debt, of the revenue and 
of the expenditures, and to report from time to time their opinion 
thereon. (Nine members.) 

Annals of Congress, volume 13, page 371, October 13, 1803, 
first session, Eighth Congress: 


Standing committees appointed, including Ways and Means 
Committee. 


This gives the complete record up to 1803 of the founding 
of the Ways and Means Committee. It shows absolutely 
that Thomas Fitzsimons, of Pennsylvania, and not Albert 
Gallatin, was the first to suggest the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; that the Ways and Means Committee was organized 
in the House of Representatives 6 years before Albert Galla- 
tin was a Member of the House. 

Mr. Gallatin was a great character in American history, 
and I have no desire to detract from any of the work he 
did. However, I do feel that the record should be corrected. 


The Far Eastern Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, we believe that the over- 
whelming sentiment of this country is for keeping out of the 
conflict in the Far East. Congress enacted the neutrality 
legislation after careful study of World War experience as 
a protection against policies which would involve us in just 
such a conflict as is going on in China today. For reasons 
apparently based not on considerations of our own protec- 
tion but of the effect of our policy on other countries, the 
neutrality legislation has not as yet been applied. We have 
every confidence that the President will in the immediate 
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future carry out the mandate of that law and stop feeding 
the war which means destruction of thousands of lives in 
the Orient and the danger of war to all the world. 

Congress should not adjourn until every possible action 
has been taken to protect this country against being involved 
in the Far Eastern situation. 

The effect of the neutrality law, so far as the nations in- 
volved in the conflict are concerned, will be to make their 
situation more nearly equal. Japan can at any time blockade 
China and prevent it from obtaining munitions from this 
country. The neutrality law would also prevent Japan from 
obtaining munitions, and by preventing loans would make 
the purchase of raw materials more difficult. 

The law does not go as far as it should in providing control 
over the sale of war materials. We believe that it should be 
strengthened in this respect. 

John Luecke, Robert G. Allen, Caroline O’Day, Her- 
man P. Kopplemann, Knute Hill, John M. Coffee, 
Ed V. Izac, Jerry Voorhis, Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., 
C. Arthur Anderson, Harry Sauthoff, Francis 
Case, Thomas R. Amlie, Louis Ludlow, Henry C. 
Luckey, Hamilton Fish, Fred L. Crawford, Harold 
Knutson, W. P. Lambertson, Henry Teigan, R. T. 
Buckler, Frank W. Fries, Martin F. Smith, John 
T. Bernard, Edward C. Eicher. 


Civil Liberties of the People in Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. BERNARD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


THE GROWING VIGILANTE MOVEMENT THREATENS THE 
EXISTENCE OF ALL UNIONS 


Mr. BERNARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record I insert my speech before Confer- 
ence for Protection of Civil Rights, Flint, Mich., Aug. 14, 
1937: 


Friends, recently I have spoken to many groups of workers in 
different parts of the country. Everywhere—in Connecticut, in 
New York, in Cleveland, and in my own State of Minnesota—I 
found that there was one sure way of getting the applause every 
speaker desires. The applause was not for myself or my oratory. 
It was for you—the workers of Michigan. Since some of you 
may be planning a tour, I will tell you my secret. 
These are the magic names that will bring any workers’ audience 
to its feet cheering: Flint! Lansing! Monroe! Ironwood! Detroit! 
Your great struggles of the last year are acclaimed wherever 
progressive people struggle for their own rights as citizens. 

THE BLACK LEGION BEHIND BLACKLIST 


Mass-production methods were born here in Michigan. And 
here the open shop built one of its strongest fortresses. The 
open shop which bears the sign: “Closed to union workers” 
within the fortress were the arsenals of machine guns, munitions, 
tear gas. Armed guards and deputies patrolled the gate. Spies 
worked beside honest workers on the belt. The banks, the news- 
papers, the stores, were company outposts, The blacklist and the 
Black Legion pulled together. 

What chance had unions in Michigan? The fortress seemed 
impregnable, the rule of tyranny secure. But your courage and 
your discipline made history in Michigan. The open shop is 
open now to union men. Workers on the assembly line wear the 
proud badge of citizenship—a union button. The unions grow 
strong. They are recognized. They sign contracts. Not only the 
auto union; lumber and steel. Small shops and factories are 
union, too. Laundry workers, canners, five-and-dime girls, march 
along. The unions came to Michigan, and they came to stay. 

It is well to remember these victories of the past year when we 
talk about the tasks that face this conference. You suffered and 
sacrificed for these victories. You mean to hold them safe. This 
conference is proof of your determination. 

VIGILANTES JEOPARDIZE CIVIL LIBERTY 


What has been won must be defended. The danger is real, the 
enemy ready to attack. The growing vigilante movement 
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threatens all unions, craft or industrial, young or established. 
It threatens the drive to organize the still unorganized millions. 

It threatens the civil liberties of workers, farmers, and the middle 
class. 


Vigilantism is not new to America. But it has entered a new 
phase. At Johnstown, Pa., it appears as a Nation-wide citizen’s 
committee, better organized, better financed, and more menacing 
than ever before. 

At Johnstown the vigilante poses as a “friend of labor.” I have 
met such “friends of labor” before in They showed 
their friendship by attacking the sit-down strikes, voting against 
relief, and slandering the National Labor Relations Board. 

CITIZEN’S NATIONAL COMMITTEE LOVES SCABS 


As a friend of labor, the Citizen’s National Committee can't 
condemn all unions, It just condemns the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. for organizing and striking. It condemns unions that 
increase their membership or fight for workers’ rights. But a dead 
union is a good union—to the citizen’s committee. 

As a “friend of labor“ the Citizen’s National Committee can't 
condemn all strikes. It just condemns sit-downs, steel strikes, and 
picketing, and strikes that win. But a lost strike is a good strike— 
to the citizen’s committee. 

A friend of labor can’t condemn all workers. The Citizen’s Na- 
tional Committee just damns “reds”, foreign-born workers, 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, strikers, and workers who join a union. 
But a pure Aryan scab is a good worker—to the committee. 

The citizen’s committee hates violence. Not all violence. Not 
boss violence. Not police violence that murdered 10 in Chicago. 
Not the violence that killed two in upper Michigan, two in Masil- 
lon, two in Alcoa, Tenn. Not Tom Girdler’s violence, nor ee 
Ford’s. The citizen’s committee doesn’t hate real violence. 
hates a violence that doesn’t exist outside of vigilante 5 
ganda— workers“ violence.“ Against this wholly imaginary and 
invented violence the Citizen’s National Committee marshals its 
real guns, its real clubs, its “home guard”, its terrorist gangs. 

What is back of all this nonsense? What does “vigilantism” 
mean? Take a look at Johnstown, read the Johnstown resolution, 
and you have the answer. 


VIGILANTISM IS ANTILABOR 


Vigilantism is antiunion and anitlabor. That means all unions 
and all labor. Vigilantism is anti-Roosevelt and antidemocracy. 
It is the Liberty League hiding behind false whiskers. 

But why the whiskers? Because the Liberty League remembers 
the beating it took last November. It remembers the forward 
march of labor, with millions of unorganized workers falling into 
step. It dare not declare itself openly. 

The Liberty League hides behind “liberal” Senators like WHEELER 
and Boram in the Court fight. It hides behind the middle class 
at Johnstown. It is a ventriloquist, speaking through a dummy. 

At Johnstown the dummy is well supplied with patriotic 
phrases, America! The Constitution! Sweet land of liberty! 

If big business and the Liberty League talked about “the right 
to work” we should laugh in their faces, and they know it. The 
right to work! Who denied that right to 20,000,000 jobless in the 
depth of the depression? Who denies it to 10,000,000 jobless today? 
But the dummy committee at Johnstown can talk about the “right 
to work” and hope that some people will be fooled. 

The dummy squeaks and uses every trick to break our ranks. 
Who knows the splitting tricks? Not the shopkeepers and min- 
isters, the “public” gathered at Johnstown. But big business 
knows them. Girdler, Ford, Morgan, the Du Ponts, and the Rocke- 
fellers know how to divide and rule. They are the ventriloquists. 
They make the dummy at Johnstown raise the old issues of white 
supremacy, anti-Semitism, religious prejudice. They set farmer 
against worker and white collar shirt sleeve, 

Who foots the bill for Johnstown? Not the mortgage-ridden 
farmers, the small storekeepers, and clerks worried about the 
high cost of living, not the scabs or the jobless who want to 
go back to work. The bill is too big for the little people. But 
spending money to break unions is an old story with big busi- 
ness. Re -Rand, Chrysler, and General Motors have just 
reported to the Securities and Exchange Commission that they 
spent a total of $2,000,000 to fight the organization of workers in 
their plants. Johnstown has its war chest, and it need not stint. 

What is the answer to Johnstown? It is this: Build the unions. 
Organize the unorganized. 

CITIZEN'S COMMITTEE MAKES PHONEY PROMISES 

The answer to Johnstown is the answer to the threat of fascism 
in America. The citizen’s committee is not fascism, because it 
hasn’t won power. Its phoney its patriotic phrases, its 
splitting tactics, its use of the middle class, its appeal for lynch 
law are all Fascist methods. It’s big money backing the Fascist. 
Its goal is Fascist. But the citizen's committee will not reach its 
goal. It won't happen here. American trade unions take up the 
cry of Spanish workers and tell the Citizen's National Committee: 
No Passaran. 

UNIONS FIGHT FASCISM 


Unions are the international enemy of international fascism. 
Sia unions mean democracy, higher wages, shorter hours, peace, 
d progress. Fascism means tyranny, hunger, misery, and war. 
Every new union member, every signed union contract, every 
wage increase is a blow at the citizen’s committee and at Ameri- 
can Fascists. 
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Organization of the unorganized, organization of the unem- 
ployed, these are the first steps to defeating vigilantism. But 
with organization must go unity. A split labor movement is only 
half a labor movement. Without trade-union unity we are lost. 
Is unity possible in the American labor movement today? I be- 
lieve it is. This conference shows that American workers can 
join together in the face of a common enemy. 

The enemy, whatever its financial quarrels and competitive 
interests, is solid against us, against all unions. Our disunity 
is its greatest hope, and it will try to widen the breach between 
craft and industrial workers. But we shall try harder to heal 
that breach. John L. Lewis has already pointed the way: Indus- 
trial organization for the ized and the mass-production 
industries; craft unions for those already established in craft 
unions; friendship and cooperation between union locals every- 
where. A. F. of L. and C. I. O. locals have already practiced 
cooperation in Buffalo, New Jersey, New York City, Detroit, the 
steel areas, and many other places. The rank and file every- 
where understands the need for unity. Out of this conference 
must go a stronger plea for united resistance to the vigilante 
movement—and that means unity in the trade unions. 

Organization and unity. Two big tasks. But even this is not 
enough to lick the citizen's committee. We cannot win the 
battle if we fight it in the factories alone. We must fight also 
at the polls and in the political arena, The current Kelly-Nash 
political machine did Tom Girdler’s dirty work in Chicago. 
Governor Hoffman is no help to the organization drive in New 
Jersey. And what about you Michigan people? You picked a 
pretty good Governor—but look what you sent to Congress! Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG—and his death-sentence amendments to the 
Wagner Act. Representative CLARE HOFFMAN! 


MICHIGAN ANSWERS HOFFMAN 


I don’t want to be too hard on Michigan. You showed how to 
answer vigilantism with political action when you defeated the 
antilabor “little” Wagner Act passed by your legislature. But 
there was a close shave. You had better elect your own men to 
the State legislature next time. 

Not only better men, but progressive legislation is needed to 
defeat fascism and the vigilante movement. Relief for the unem- 
ployed. Hitler offered uniforms and bread to the cold and hun- 
gry unemployed of Germany and they became his storm troopers. 
W. P. A. jobs and relief are antifascist measures. The Schwel- 
lenbach-Allen bill is good anti-Johnstown medicine. 

Better housing means fewer boys to grow into gangsterism and 
become strikebreakers or hoodlums. Better labor laws mean 
stronger unions. Don't forget the farmers. The citizen’s com- 
mittee have their eyes on the farmers. But if you support the 
farmers’ demands for relief, crop loans, lower mortgage rates, and 
a fair share of the national income you will win the farmers to 
our side. 

The Supreme Court fight isn’t over yet, either. Tell that to the 
Citizen's National Committee. Tell them we aren't licked yet. We 
are going to get the legislation we need, the New Deal we voted for. 
The Supreme Court, it is said, has “reformed itself.” We shall see. 
What matters to us is progress, through the democratic expression 
of our will in Congress. 

It’s a big job beating a vigilante movement because it means beat- 
ing big business and reaction on all fronts. We have to organize 
and build the trade unions. We have to close our ranks and win 
trade-union unity. We have to elect our own men to office and 
watch them after they're elected. We have to know good legislation 
from bad. And even then we're not through, 


WORKERS, FARMERS, AND MIDDLE CLASS AGAINST BIG BUSINESS 


There’s one more thing we must do to answer the Johnstown 
committee. We have to get our story before the public—that 
public“ which plays the dummy at Johnstown. Who is the public 
anyway? It's you and me—the workers. It's the farmers. And it's 
the middle class. Does this public really belong, body and soul, to 
big business? Does every man and woman in it see eye to eye with 
Tom Girdler? Of course not. The public is open to argument. It's 
up to us to argue. 

The middle class suffers from high prices, high taxes, and high 
utility rates. It’s up to us to get into that fight, shoulder to shoul- 
der with the middle class. We can offer our organized strength and 
our leadership. If we lead the way in the struggle against high 
rents and high food prices, that’s the best argument we've got. 

The same way with the farmers. Let a trade union lead a penny 
mortgage sale, or a farmer's relief demonstration, and there will 
be no more embattled farmers at Hershey or anywhere else. 

We have to talk as well as act, if we are to put our case before 
the middle class and the farmers. The radio and the press are 
not altogether closed to us—yet. We must find a way to speak to 
the public—to tell them what unions mean, what vigilantism 
means, above all, to tell them who is responsible for violence in 
labor disputes. 

A few weeks ago I spoke on the radio, my first national hook-up. 
I spoke about the C. I. O. That speech taught me a great lesson. 
I talked about the Mohawk Valley plan—the great strike-breaking 
formula invented by James Rand and his associates during the 
Remington-Rand strike. At the end of my speech I offered to send 
a copy of the plan to anyone who would write for it. The number 
of responses me. Many of them were workers. Sure, they 
were interested. But many requests came from middle-class 
people—people who had never heard the truth before, who didn’t 
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know there was any reason to doubt that workers are always and 
everywhere responsible for violence. These people were honestly 
curious—they wanted to find out the truth. They opened my eyes 
to the great need and great opportunity for education. I know this 
conference will find a way to spread the truth across America, 
Thank God the American people are already seeing the truth. Ac- 
cording to a report that I received yesterday a new institute of 
public-opinion poll shows widespread disapproval of vigilantism. 
The result of this poll will be published throughout the country 
tomorrow. It will be in the Detroit News, and it will show a 
3-to-1 vote against vigilantes. 

The investigation of the Senate Civil Liberties Committee has 
shown us how much our civil rights need defense. Johnston 
sounded a new call to even more violent attacks on all we cherish. 
Everything that matters is at stake—our jobs, our organizations, 
our bread, our freedom. Democracy and peace are at stake. 


LABOR MUST ANSWER THE VIGILANTES 

Let the vigilantes hear the answer of all who love peace and 
democracy; let them hear the answer of American labor shouting 
from every mine, mill, field, and factory: We are awake! We are on 


guard! We are united and strong! No vigilantes wanted! 
shall not happen here! 


Railroad Retirement Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES M. HAY, SPECIAL ASSIST. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, AUGUST 18, 1937 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
of Mr. Hay, who as Special Assistant Attorney General, 
defended the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, and as attorney 
for the Railway Labor Executives Association, assisted in 
drafting and presenting the Railroad Retirement Act passed 
by this Congress. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Pensions for aged workers are demanded by the conscience 
and public opinion of this progressive age. This demand finds 
support in considerations of humanity, sound social policy, busi- 
ness efficiency, and the need for enlarged employment opportuni- 
ties for younger men. 

The Railroad Retirement Act is the outgrowth of that demand 
on the part of the railroad workers of America, 


HISTORY OF ACT 


The first law of this character, enacted in 1934, was resisted 
by the railroads and declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The second act, passed in 1935, was likewise resisted by 
the railroads and attacked in the courts. The present act, passed 
by this Congress with only one dissenting vote and promptly 
signed by the President, is accepted by the railroads, who have 
agreed not to attack it in the courts. 


PURPOSE OF ACT 


The act provides for a national statutory retirement system 
applicable to all the railroads of the country under which pensions 
or annuities are to be paid to railroad workers who retire on 
account of age or disability. The payments are to be made out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 


TAX ACT 


In order to replenish the Treasury on account of these demands, 
Congress passed a tax act, laying taxes upon both railroads and 
workers, measured by prescribed percentages of the pay rolls. The 
tax act was likewise agreed to by the railroads and the workers. 
This is perhaps the first case on record of “taxation by consent of 
the taxpayers.” The consent of railroad workers to bear one-half 
of the burden of a national pension system which supplants the 
voluntary systems set up by the railroads, to which the workers 
contributed nothing, speaks eloquently of the workers’ belief in 
the justice and soundness of the national system, and of the 
workers’ sense of fairness. 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE 


Under the Railroad Retirement Act, pensions or annuities are to 
be paid to employees who retire at age 65; or at age 60, with 30 
years of service; or at age 60 if totally and permanently disabled, 
regardless of their years of service; or at any age when totally 
and permanently disabled and with 30 years of service, 
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RETIREMENT NOT COMPULSORY 


Retirement is not compulsory, nor was it so under the original 
act of 1935. The reason for this may be stated in one word— 
cost. Compulsory retirement at age 65 would increase the cost 
60 percent. Furthermore, it would work a great hardship upon 
the men in the low-wage brackets whose pensions would be below 
a subsistence level. 

AMOUNT OF ANNUITY 

The amount of the annuity is determined by multiplying the 
years of service by a fixed percentage of the average monthly 
compensation—but no wages in excess of $300 per month are 
included. 

YEARS OF SERVICE INCLUDED 


To make up the years of service, work on all carriers subject to 
title I of the Interstate Commerce Act is counted. Under the 
original act of 1935, the maximum number of years which could 
be included was 30 and the maximum annuity, $120. Under the 
new act all service after January 1, 1937, is counted until age 65. 
The maximum annuity may, therefore, exceed $120 or even $150 
per month. The limitation of $120 applies under the new law 
only to persons whose service period includes service rendered 
prior to January 1, 1937. 

PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT SERVICE 

The enactment date of the 1935 law was August 29, 1935. All 
persons who were in the service or in employment relation—that 
is, on furlough or leave of absence on that date—or who are in 
the service after that date, may qualify for annuities on reaching 
the required age or meeting the other conditions mentioned; and 
in computing their years of service, service rendered prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, as well as subsequent thereto, is included up to a 
total of 30 years. Persons not in the service or in employment 
relation on August 29, 1935, but who enter later, may qualify for 
a pension, but their years of service will include only subsequent 
service. 


DISABLED PERSONS 


Under the new Iaw a person who was, on August 29, 1935, absent 
on account of disability and unable thereafter to return to service 
may receive an annuity based upon his prior service. This pro- 
vision will enable some 8,000 disabled men who were not qualified 
for annuities under the original act of 1935 now to qualify and 
receive their annuities. 


PERSONS LEAVING SERVICE 


A person in the service on or after August 29, 1935, may leave 
the service at any time, and on reaching retirement age receive an 
annuity based upon his years of railroad service. In order to 
qualify for a pension at that time he must relinquish the par- 
ticular employment in which he may be engaged, just as the man 
who continues in railroad service until he reaches retirement age 
must relinquish his employment. 

ANNUITANTS MAY WORK 

A person granted an annuity may engage in any kind of employ- 
ment thereafter and continue to enjoy his annuity except railroad 
work or work for the particular employer by whom he was employed 
at the time he qualified for an annuity. 


JOINT SURVIVOR ANNUITY 


Under this system a railroad worker may not only acquire an 
annuity for himself but for his widow also. He may elect to take a 
reduced annuity during his life, with provision for the payment of 
an annuity after his death to his widow for her life. 


DEATH BENEFIT 


The new law provides for a death benefit of 4 percent of the 
aggregate compensation paid after January 1, 1937, less any amount 
paid as annuity to an employee or his widow. This is equivalent 
to the assessed tax with 3 percent interest. It makes certain that 
every dollar paid in taxes will come back to an employee either in 
the form of an annuity for himself or widow or as a death benefit to 
his survivors. This improves the original law of 1935, which made 
no death-benefit provision for the survivors of employees who die 
before reaching retirement age. Since the annual toll of such 
persons is 15,000, it can be definitely said that this one improve- 
ment alone would justify the time and effort expended in perfecting 
the railroad-retirement system. 

CARRIER PENSIONERS 

The new law transfers the pensioners heretofore in the private 
pension systems of the carriers to the Government roll. This re- 
moves a just complaint of the railroads against being taxed to 
support a national system while making payments under their own 
pension plans. It serves the pensioners also by restoring their 
pensions to the amounts originally allowed by the railroads and 
making certain their payment in such amounts in the future. 

RETIREMENT SYSTEM NOW ESTABLISHED 


The railroad retirement system which I have thus briefly out- 
lined is now set up, established, and operating under competent 
direction. Under it, pensions and annuities are now being paid to 
65,000 persons. Applications are being filed at the rate of 8,000 
per month. It is estimated that by the end of this year 100,000 
persons will be on the rolls. The administrative tasks are heavy 
but the Retirement Board is competent and is exerting every 
effort to dispose of all cases fairly and promptly. 

The retirement system is established not only in fact but in law. 
Attack upon it is improbable because of its acceptance by the rail- 
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roads as well as the workers. That it would be held constitu- 

tional, if attacked, may be confidently asserted upon the authority 

of the social-security case which involved the same legal principles. 
LONG FIGHT OVER 


So the long fight for a national railroad pension system is over. 
To its successful ending numerous persons have contributed and 
deserve commendation. On behalf of the railroad workers of 
America, may I express their deep gratitude to Congressman 
Crosser and Senator Wacner who sponsored the retirement bilis; 
to the Members of Congress who supported it, and to our beloved 
President who signed it. 

The laws of 1934 and 1935 laid the foundations for the im- 
proved structure which we now have. 

The final agreement on this great national policy was nego- 
tiated by a. committee representing the workers appointed by the 
Railway Labor Executives Association and consisting of George M. 
Harrison, chairman, E. J. Manion, J. A. Phillips, B. M. Jewel, and 
J. Delaney, and a committee representing the railroads of which 
J. J. Pelley was chairman and Judge R. V. Fletcher, counsel. 
These committees worked with fidelity to the particular interests 
they represented, with fairness to all interests involved and with 
patriotic regard for their country’s welfare. Of their work in 
bringing about an agreement upon this great national policy, the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce said, 
“This is industrial statesmanship at its best.” Such statesman- 
ship, if emulated in other industries, will bring lasting industrial 
Peace to our country. 

The retirement system as established will not be found perfect, 
of course, but Murray W. Latimer, Chairman of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and the country’s outstanding authority on indus- 
trial pensions, has said that the new law sets up the best indus- 
trial-pension system in the world. As the years go by, it will bring 
security and comfort to countless thousands of aged and disabled 
workers, promote the employment of younger men, give greater 
efficiency to railroad transportation, and contribute to the indus- 
trial peace and general welfare of all the people. 


Coming Across for Mr. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE OF TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 17, 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
to extend my remarks I insert herein the following editorial 
in the Chicago Tribune of Tuesday, August 17, 1937: 


BERTRAND H. SNELL, Republican leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, asked for an investigation of Mr. Farley's book-selling 
campaign, and the House Rules Committee to which he sub- 
mitted his evidence turned him down. Our own Mr. SABATH 
said it was just a joke. Other opinion is that the Democrats on 
the committee found the matter altogether too hot to handle. 

Mr. SNELL also had asked the Attorney General, Mr. Cummings, 
to do his duty in enforcing the Corrupt Practices Act. Mr. 
Cummings said that he hadn’t been given any evidence of cor- 
rupt practices, Mr. SNELL has now given Mr. the 
affidavits ignored by the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. if he cares to look over the material submitted 
to him, will find the statement made by M. H. Porter, of the 
Democratic National Committee, that the sale of the book en- 
ables us to legally accept corporation checks, and this is the way 
all the companies that are assisting us are handling these ex- 
penditures.” The Federal Corrupt Practices Act defines the word 
“contribution” as a “gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money or anything of value.” 

Mr, Farley had Mr. Roosevelt write his name in a number of 
what is known as the “De Luxe President’s edition of the 
Democratic Book of 1936, leather bound and autographed by the 
President, at $250 per copy.“ The Democratic campaign managers, 
who are trying to clear up their deficit, persuaded tions 
that they could dodge the Corrupt Practices Act by buying the 
book, and told them why they should do so, 

The law is directed against the corporations, the rather prac- 
tical theory being that if they gave their money to elect officials 
they would expect to get something back, and that something a 
thing they shouldn’t have. 

At the take-off it is apparent that Mr. Farley and his commit- 
tee thought they had found a hole in the act and that they 
could reach their hands through it into the corporations’ bank 
accounts. Mr. Farley, his helpers on the committee, and his 
solicitors are caught persuading or forcing corporations to take 
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chances with the law. They say in effect that they could not 
take checks for $250 and upward as or contributions, but 
if the corporations will pay $10,000 or $20,000 for a certain 
number of autographed books for which no publisher would ask 
more than $2—or $5 with autograph—they will be held in the 
highest esteem by the governing party and they will not have 
violated the law. 

Mr. Cummings may think that he as an official in the admin- 
istration which has been accused of com) the violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act could not with propriety undertake an 
investigation. He can be urged to avoid this embarrassment, if it 
should prove to be one to his own way of thinking, by appointing 
a special investigator of national standing—say Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York—and providing him with the means of making a 
thorough investigation. 

An administration ought not to be indifferent to the confes- 
sion, in fact to the persuasive declaration, that a clever way has 
been found to avoid a Federal statute. Mr. Farley is a member of 
the Cabinet. He is involved in an attempt to wriggle through a 
Federal law intended to protect the Government itself from the 
wiles of corporations which might seek to influence it. That 
alone would require an investigation, but the graver charge is 
that agents of the committee endeavoring to persuade corporation 
heads to break the law have made promises and threats involving 
the administration of public affairs. 

If Mr. Cummings follows the example of the House Rules Com- 
mittee he will have to close his eyes to evidence which his con- 
science as Attorney General would tell him could not be ignored. 


Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the German Minister of 
Propaganda now openly admits that the German Govern- 
ment is not only campaigning and spreading propaganda 
in England—for which the British Government has made a 
quick disposition—but is doing the same here in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

The British Government has found a way, after a com- 
plete and thorough investigation, of ridding its country of 
500 or more Nazi newspaper men and other Nazis connected 
with and active in the Nazi spy network. The exposure 
of this incident infuriated the entire public of Great 
Britain. 

If I could only expose the material that I have in my 
possession, I am sure it would shock and rock the American 
people to learn how little we have paid attention to the 
un-American activities of foreign and subversive groups in 
the United States. 

What Great Britain did is one of the ways that we could 
deal with nazi-ism which at present is concentrating upon 
exportation and establishment in all English-speaking coun- 
tries, even more so here in the United States than in Great 
Britain. There is no doubt that such similar organizations, 
with connections directly to Berlin, the Embassy, and the 
various German consular officers exist and function in this 
country. 

After my calling your attention to the twenty-first Nazi 
camp, “Nordland”, at Andover, N. J., I also informed you of 
the activities at Camp Hindenburg, near Grafton, 20 miles 
north of Milwaukee, Wis., which includes territorially a 
membership of Chicago, III.; Racine, Sheboygan, Kenosha, 
and Milwaukee, Wis.; and also South Bend and Hammond, 
Ind. 

Another menace is creeping up on us—the St. Louis group 
of the Nazi Volksbund, which has expanded in recent months 
and acquired a meeting house at 2960 Oregon Avenue, in 
St. Louis, and a summer camp near the Meramec River, just 
off the Lemay Ferry Road. A ceremony on April 8 included a 
parade of uniformed storm troopers carrying the swastika 
banner under the leadership of Anton Kessler. The camp 
goes under the name of “Deutsch-Horst,” 
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Thus, the sublimest of comedy: One has to know that 
after having given the Hitler salute with outstretched arm, 
having blared three “heils”, the uniformed storm troopers | 
lined up in double file and self-consciously carrying the flag’ 
of a foreign country marched down what is called the Gov- 
ernment drive. 

The camp and clubhouse are flooded with publications 
imported from Germany, the most prominent of which is 
Der Auslanddeutsche, which is the publication of the Central 
Bureau of Germans in foreign countries, whom the Nazi 
regime claims and registers for the return to Germany for 
active military service. 

Who is Anton Kessler? Kessler came into the United 
States as a 15-year old boy in 1910. According to records of ' 
the United States district court, he is an alien. He took out 
his first citizenship papers in October 1936. 

Kessler refuses to disclose the names of other leaders of the 
Volksbund because some of them are working in Jewish estab- 
lishments and he fears they would lose their jobs once their 
rabid anti-Semitism would become known to their employers. 
Kessler’s neglect in filing his intention of becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen in more than 25 years and his present association 
of leader of an un-American organization should be sufficient | 
for drastic and exemplary action. 

I want to make public a further list of Nazi agitators who 
have been very active in St. Louis in the spreading of propa- 
ganda and in trying to build up the foreign Nazi National 
Social Party of Germany in our country in lieu of our demo- 
cratic form of government. These men should be subpenaed 
and investigated as to financial help, drilling, goose stepping, 
and swearing allegiance to Hitler irrespective of the fact that 
some have taken an oath of allegiance to the United States. , 


NAZI PROPAGANDISTS IN ST. LOUIS 


1. John R. Gewinner, 3010 Shenandoah Avenue, retired 
meat packer, finances the bund. 

2. Gustave Aschauer, 1102 Dolman Street, president of | 
the German Singing Societies, an employee of the post office 
in St. Louis. 

3. Anton Kessler, 4541 Chouteau Avenue, storm troop, 
leader. i 

4. Johann Bertsch, 3512 Halliday Street, research chemist 
with the Monsanto Chemical Co. 

5. Emil Frei, 3934 South Grand Avenue. 

6. Christoph Haak, 3641 Flad Avenue. 

7. H. A. Homeyer, 3818 Botanical Avenue. £ 

8. Walter Luetteke, 903 Locust Street, employed by the 
North German Lloyd. 

9. R. W. Pommer, 3225 Longfellow Avenue, 

10. Willy Schubert, 3930 DeTonty Avenue. 

11. Dr. C. Bark (Mrs.), 3438 Russel Boulevard. 

12. Dr. G. A. Bertsch, 3512 Halliday Street. 

13. Dr. I. Mueller, 5550 Bartmer Street. 

14. H. Riesenberg, 3655 Castleman Avenue. 

15. George Voges, 3805 Cleveland Avenue. 

16. Mason, no address, employed by the German con- 
sulate. 

17. Christian Muetze, 1703 South Grand Avenue. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the twenty-third camp. I have one 
more that I have not listed as yet, and I have information 
that these camps, before the year is up, will number an 
even 30. 

In recent newspaper accounts it has been practically 
admitted that the Third Reich recognizes the “bund”, which 
is the American Nazi Party under the leadership of Fritz 
Kuhn. The “bund” is based upon the same philosophy of 
hate, intolerance, bigotry, and dictatorship which is being 
practiced in Germany. Are we, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and 
gentlemen of the House going to accept this? 

I am leaving this to the American people, and all I can 
say is that this Congress will be held responsible if it fails 
to do something to rid our country of this ever-growing 
menace. 
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Anniversary of the Birth of Virginia Dare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


MESSAGE FROM HON. ANTHONY EDEN, OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the REcorp a message received through the British 
Ambassador from Hon. Anthony Eden, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to the Government of Great Britain, 
which was read by me just prior to the speech of the Presi- 
dent at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, N. C., on August 18, 
1937, on the occasion of the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Virginia Dare. 


The celebration of this event cannot fail to stir the heart of 
every Englishman, on whom it impresses vividly the realization of 
the part that his forefathers played in the foundation of this great 
country. It is on occasions such as this that we appreciate more 
keenly than ever the ties of friendship that exist between the 

ish-speaking countries of the world. We share the pride of 
Americans in thinking of the little band of pioneers, among whom 
was the mother of Virginia Dare, who so bravely tried to establish 
themselves in the new land. Though the efforts of the early set- 
tlers were at first unsuccessful, the spirit of enterprise which led 
finally to the building up of the United States of America could 
not be quenched. It is a spirit that has been conspicuous 
throughout the history of the development of the American people, 
and we are proud to think of the part that men of English race 
have played in its kindling. 

1 feel it is an honor to be able to join with you in paying 
homage to the memory of these pioneers, and in cular to the 
memory of Virginia Dare, the first child born to them, and bap- 
tized by them on Roanoke Island. 


Class Hatred Rampant 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt in his 
speech at Roanoke, N. C., was again up to his old tricks 
of spreading class hatred by setting up straw men to attack 
and knock down. The members of the chambers of com- 
merce throughout the United States are just as loyal to our 
free institutions as the President, and in my opinion prob- 
ably more so. 

The President’s speech was a smoke screen to offset the 
charges made by the foes of the President, that he is at- 
tempting to set up a collectivist or totalitarian state in 
place of our free institutions and representative and con- 
stitutional government. The members of the chambers of 
commerce, Republicans and Democrats alike, have an un- 
questioned right to challenge the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent’s criticism of them on his record of undermining our 
three separate and independent departments of govern- 
ment through his attempts to dictate to both the Congress 
and the Supreme Court and set up a one-man government. 

Instead of returning the powers given to him in the emer- 
gency by the Congress and restoring representative govern- 
ment, the President is continually asking for more. It is 
not only the members of the chambers of commerce who 
deplore the trend toward a fascist or authoritarian state, 
but even Gen. Hugh Johnson, a former appointee of the 
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President, says: “It cannot go on unless we have in fact 
changed our form of government to a beneficent despot- 
ism.” He also said “It is for Congress to make the laws 
and for the President to execute them. If the same author- 
ity makes and also executes the law you have two-thirds 
of a tyranny.” z 

The President’s statement charging business groups with 
being against popular government and majority rule is 
sheer hypocrisy, and an attempt to cover up his repeated 
efforts to usurp the powers of the Congress and the Su- 
preme Court and to concentrate all powers in his own hands. 
If the President is sincere, he would immediately restore to 
Congress the powers granted in the emergency and thereby 
restore representative and constitutional government and 
the normal course of our American system of government, 
which he claims to defend. His attempt to denounce a few 
business groups ignores the fact that there are many Demo- 
cratic leaders who have recentiy expressed their fear of 
the dictatorial trend of the administration, 


Our Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID D. TERRY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID D. TERRY OF ARKANSAS, AT POST- 
MASTERS’ CONVENTION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include an address delivered by me at the annual 
convention of the Arkansas State Branch, National League 
of District Postmasters, held in Little Rock, Ark., June 2, 
1937: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I appreciate very much 
the invitation extended me by the Arkansas Branch of the National 
League of District Postmasters to speak here today. 

This is a and useful organization, with its 17,000 members 
scattered over the United States and with branches in every State 
in the Union. The term “District” is applied by the Post Office 
Department to designate post offices of the third and fourth classes, 
of which offices there are more than 40,000 in the United States. 


postmasters 
service employees, and they are required to handle all phases of 
the postal work in their respective positions. 

You men and women are fellow workers in a great business 
organization—the United States Post Office ent. It may 
be of interest to trace briefly the development of the Postal 
Service. We are all familiar with this Service. Nearly every citi- 
zen is in contact with it daily. It has contributed very largely 
to our growth and ee! gener as a Nation. It goes back into 
and is a part of the y history of our country. It had its 
origin in colonial times before the birth of our country as one 
of the independent nations of the earth. As early as 1639 a post- 
master was appointed at Boston. The first road was estab- 
lished in 1672, and by 1691 steps were taken for a unified postal 
service for all the colonies under a Postmaster General appointed 
by the British Crown. In the years before the Revolution, the 
system was gradually extended and improved. At the time of 
Washington’s inauguration there were post offices in 75 towns, 
and the mails were carried by post riders over 1,781 miles of post 
roads, consisting of one principal road along the Atlantic sea- 
board, with a number of laterals serving the interior towns. At 
the time of Washington's death in 1799 there were 3,000 post 
Offices in the United States, with nearly 50,000 miles of post 
roads. In the span of 148 years the Postal Service has grown from 
a department consisting of a Postmaster General and nine clerks 
to a Nation-wide organization of nearly a quarter of a million 

We now have approximately 45,000 post offices, and the 
revenue amounts to over a half billion dollars annually. 
the value of the Postal Service, and realizing that it 
must of necessity be interstate in character, the framers of our 
Constitution, when they met in Philadelphia in the spring and 
summer of 1787, incorporated in that now much-discussed docu- 
ment a delegation of power to the National Congress “to establish 
post offices and post roads.” 
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When the founding fathers penned these words, not by the wild- 
est flight of their imagination could they have realized the mag- 
nitude of the institution that in the course of the years would 
grow out of them. Even with the rapid development and progress 
that had been made in the colonial days and the days before the 
adoption of the Constitution, post offices were few and far apart, 
and post roads meant the rough highways in the more thickly pop- 
ulated centers, and the trails and stump-strewn roads that led 
through the forests to the more sparsely settled communities. 

From a very small beginning the Post Office Department has 
grown and expanded with the growth and expansion of the Na- 
tion until now it is the greatest business organization in the 
world, carrying the mails to every home and hamlet in this broad 
country of ours and to lands beyond the seas. 

The Post Office Department has kept pace with the progress of 
the years, and the recital of the growth of the Postal Service is a 
history of the growth and improvement in the methods and 
means of rtation. From the days of the early mail carrier 
who went on foot, and later the post rider, on down through the 
years, we recall the pony express, the stage coach with its lurid 
tales of hold-ups and sudden death, the keel-boat with brawny 
pioneers manning its oars, the steamboat on our rivers, and the 
steamship on the ocean lanes, the railway mail coach, and con- 
tinuing on down to the present with air mail service extending 
from one end of the country to the other, and spanning the broad 
reaches of the Pacific and Atlantic to Hawaii, China, and the 
East, to the West Indies and to Central and South America. 

The Postal Service is on the job night and day, summer and win- 
ter, in fair weather and foul, 24 hours a day, 12 months in the year. 
It is the bearer of tidings of job and sorrow, of sickness and health, 
of birth and death. It is the true disciple of democracy. It enters 
alike the portals of the rich and the poor, the high and the low. 

In spite of the charges that are generally made by the political 
party which happens to be on the outs, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is run by politics, it is in truth the most efficiently run organi- 
zation in the country. In no other institution does one get as much 
for so small a price. The slogan, “The mails go through”, is the 
watchword of the Department, and in spite of fire and flood, wind 
and wave, the mails do go through. A couple of days after the 
tragic disaster that overtook the airship Hindenburg at Lakehurst 
I noticed that mail carried by that ill-fated liner of the sky had 
been promptly delivered at its destination, Before Lindbergh made 
his historic flight to Paris he was engaged in the business of carry- 
ing the mail for his Uncle Sam. Pilots, although suffering from 
serious injury in disasters to their mail-carrying airplanes, have 
been known to walk for miles to speed the mail on its way. When 
one places a stamp on a letter and drops it in the mail box he may 
feel certain that the person for whom it is intended will receive it 
if it is at all humanly possible. 

Not only does the Post Office Department carry our mails but it 
is more and more called upon to extend its strong and helping 
hand in aiding the Government and our citizens. When the bonus 
was distributed the Post Office Department was called upon, and 
it did a fine job easily and smoothly. This was one of the largest 
and most difficult tasks ever to confront any organization, public 
or private. Within the space of a few weeks last summer the Post 
Office Department completed the delivery, certification, and pay- 
ment of approximately $1,000,000,000 to more than 2,000,000 vet- 
erans throughout the country. When the social-security program 
was being set up last fall the Department was again called upon, 
and it performed a great service to the country in obtaining cer- 
tain required information from every employer and employee in 
the United States. Not content with its regular tasks of handling 
the mails and putting over special programs like the bonus pay- 
ment and the social-security set-up, the Post Office Department 
also acts as a savings bank for us. In 1911 the Postal Savings 
System was established, and the post office today is the depository 
of over $1,200,000,000 for over 2,000,000 people. 

Why is this organization so efficient? Why has it set such a 
high standard of uniform excellence and thoroughness? Without 
“throwing off” on today's distinguished guests of honor, I venture 
to say that it is because of the excellent men and women in the 
ranks—the department heads, the postmasters, city and village, 
rural- and star-route carriers, office clerks, regular and substitute, 
and all the other unsung heroes of Uncle Sam’s Post Office Depart- 
ment. Political parties may come and go, rise and fall, but the 
great Postal Service of the United States marches on, increasing 
in service and efficiency with the passing years. 

Why are you gathered here today? You are here to discuss ways 
and means of improving the Service and of bettering the condi- 
tions under which you work. As I stated in the outset, there are 
40,000 district asters in the United States; 17,000 of whom 
are affiliated with the National League of District Postmasters, 
leaving 23,000 nonmembers. In Arkansas there are 1,135 district 

asters, of whom only 425 are members of this organization, 
leaving 710 who have not seen fit to join the league. 

My friends, this is a day of organization; it is a day of coopera- 
tion and union to attain desired ends. It is an old but true axiom 
that “In union there is strength.” You men and women have 
joined this organization and have paid your dues, and have spent 
not only your time but your money in promoting and advancing 
those things which you believe are not only for your good but 
also for the good of the Service. 

It does not seem fair to me that, of the 1,135 district post- 
masters in Arkansas, 435 of you who belong to the league should 
bear the brunt and carry the load for the 700 who have not 


joined. They get the benefit of your work and effort, time, and 
money without contributing anything for sharing in the benefits 
of your efforts. Only through organization can you postmasters 
hope for better conditions. Without organization your voice 
would be as that of one crying in the wilderness without avail. 
How could you individually and without your organization hope 
to accomplish those things for which you stand? The National 
League of District Postmasters has been fighting your battles for 
more than 30 years, your first national convention having been 
held in St. Louis, Mo., in October 1904, and thereafter annually 
throughout the intervening years in the various cities of the 
country. 

You men and women are now carrying on the work which was 
started by the pioneers in the organization. Throughout the 
years you have fought only for those things which you felt were 
Just and which you believed were for the benefit not only of your- 
Selves but of the public generally. The league certainly deserves 
your wholehearted support, and also the support of that vast num- 
ber of third- and fourth-class ters who receive the benefits 
of the league, and who should show their appreciation by joining 
up with you. The national officers of your orga: tion in Wash- 
ington are doing a good job, and you should back them up. The 
more members you have the stronger will be your voice in Wash- 
ington, and the more attention will you receive from the legisla- 
tors, who it is said always have a listening ear to the ground; in 
fact, it has been intimated that Congressmen perform the miracu- 
lous feat of keeping both ears to the ground at the same time. 

One of the main objectives of the league is to place all post- 
masters under the strict provisions of the civil service. I agree 
with you in your position; and since going to Congress I have 
consistently voted in favor of that principle. The civil service 
protects and assures a man in his job during good behavior and 
so long as he shall be competent in the performance of his duties, 
I believe in the civil service, and think that it should be extended 
wherever practicable to all branches of our Government, both 
State and national. I believe that it is the most nearly perfect 
method of administering the Government. Of course, it is not 
perfect, and abuses have crept in, but it certainly tends to a 
better business administration than the selection of employees 
through political pull and influence, and the wholesale dismissal 
of competent employees with the change of every administration. 

In your respective communities you men and women represent 
your Government; and although you may not realize it, your 
Government is judged and appraised by the standards you set. 
You are picked men and women and your communities look up to 
you, and you should by your lives and conduct be worthy of your 
positions. You should take your full share and do your full part 


in those things which redound to the benefit of your community. 


As you well know, we have all been going through some very 
hard times since the great depression started. We have come a 
long way since those first dark days of that tragic era. But we 
have a great deal farther to go before we are entirely out of the 
shadow of that period and into the sunshine of a new day of 
greater opportunity for all our people. We cannot go back to 
those days of unrestrained high finance and special privilege for 
the few at the expense of the many; we must go forward with a 
sincere desire in our hearts to lend our strength and whatever 
small measure of talent we may have to assist in bringing to the 
ordinary average citizen in the days to come a fuller measure of 
peace, happiness, and contentment. 


Nathan L. Bachman 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. WILL TAYLOR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. NATHAN L. 
BACHMAN, late a Senator from Tennessee 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
avail myself of the privilege just granted to pay my respects 
to the memory and my tribute to the life and character of 
the late Senator NATHAN L. BACHMAN. When apprised of his 
death on the evening of the 23d of last April, I gave to the 
press the following statement: 


I am greatly shocked and deeply grieved to learn of the death 
of the distinguished junior Senator from Tennessee. Senator 
BacHMAN and I had been personal friends long before he came to 
Washington, and after he came to the Senate hardly a week went 
by that I did not go over to the Senate Chamber and visit with 
him and enjoy his jokes, of which he always had an inexhaustible 
repertoire, and of which he was a recognized past master. He was 
perhaps the greatest raconteur that has the Senate body 
since the days of the illustrious inimitable Robert Love Taylor. 
His homely philosophy was well known to his colleagues who daily 
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and fancy yarn spinning, Tennessee never produced a more 
3 and sympathetic soul than “NATH” BACHMAN. 

possessed a personal vivacity which, combined with a 
3 simplicity and superb common sense, gave charm to his 
rare personality and endeared him to all with whom he came in 
contact. Senator BACHMAN constantly radiated sunshine and good 
fellowship, and I doubt if any man in public life ever had fewer 
personal enemies. 

He will be greatly missed by his colleagues in Washington as 
well as by a legion of friends and admirers in Tennessee. 

While he and I differed in our political alinement, we were inti- 
mate friends, and I feel a deep sense of personal loss in his un- 
timely passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if there is much that I might add 
to the sentiment which I expressed on the occasion of Sen- 
ator Bacuman’s death. Nar H“ Bacuman was indeed a 
philosopher. He recognized the forces of nature and knew 
the futility of human resistance to the power of the infinite. 
He was not a timid soul, and yet he was as gentle and 
sympathetic as a woman. He was chivalrous to a superlative 
degree, and his love for Dixie and the Commonwealth 
he honored—the Volunteer State—was an emotion and a 
fetish which was present with him always. 

Mr. Speaker, while “Narn” Bachman did not engage to 
any great extent in the forensic contests in the Senate 
forum, he performed a service there which was of equal or 
greater value to his State and country. He was recognized 
by his colleagues on both sides of the aisle as a safe and 
sagacious counselor, and they freely and frequently con- 
sulted him as to wisdom of legislative proposals. 

No man who ever occupied a seat in the United States 
Senate was more cordial and democratic in his relations 
with his colleagues and fellow men than was “NatH” BACH- 
MAN. He had no airs. He made no pretenses, and he was 
absolutely free of affectation. He was frank, open, and 
aboveboard in his dealings with his fellow man. 

If “Natu” Bacuman had a fault it was his predominant 
penchant for fox hunting. Like Gov. Alf Taylor, “Old 
Limber” Senator Bachman would make most any sacrifice to 
engage in a fox-hunting expedition, and he could entertain 
and convulse his friends for hours recounting his experi- 
ences with the hounds. He loved dogs, and he would resent 
the mistreatment.of his own or someone else’s canine with 
the same fervor that he would resent an insult to a friend. 

He was endowed with an extraordinary quantity and 
quality of “horse sense”, and, after all, there is no sense 
that is superior. 

Mr. Speaker, “NATH” BACHMAN belonged to a type that 
unfortunately is rapidly passing. It will be a long time, 
I fear, before we shall look upon his like again. 


James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


_ HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JAMES P. 
BUCHANAN, late a Representative from Texas 

Mr.LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the passing of our beloved 
colleague, the Honorable James P. BucHanan, Texas has lost 
a most eminent citizen, whom it delighted to honor, and the 
Nation has been deprived of the valuable services of one who 
for years has been outstanding in his work in our legislative 
halls, Through long years of faithful and efficient attention 
to the duties of his office, he was possessed of that experience 
and knowledge and judgment which mark the real statesman. 

In public and in private he spoke and followed his con- 
scientious convictions, and was true to the sound principles 
of government established by the fathers. Political consid- 
erations never diminished his zeal when his opinions were in 
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the minority, and he stood boldly at all times for what he 
conceived to be right. He was a stanch advocate of economy 
in government, and in his capacity as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not hesitate to admonish the 
Congress and the country of the folly of extravagant expendi- 
ture. His counsel was always predicated upon an accurate 
appraisal of facts. Few men have exhibited in the Con- 
gress broader information of our governmental affairs and 
none has excelled in courage and unremitting toil this dis- 
tinguished public servant from the Lone Star State. 

And yet, with all his firmness, he was a genial friend and 
companion, ready at all times to be of assistance in every 
proper way to his colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives. To each he was known familiarly as “Buck”, a fact 
indicative of the friendly regard of all. 

There is no body more fair or accurate in its appraisal of 
men than the House of Representatives. It is slow in form- 
ing its judgment, but, when formed, that judgment is almost 
invariably correct. It is never predicated upon wealth or 
worldly status, but is based solely upon the ability, integrity, 
industry, and judgment of the individual Member. By this 
strict and impartial standard of worth, James P. BUCHANAN 
measured up to the full dignity of great and faithful public 
service. His record will remain as an inspiration and a 
benediction. It is doubtful if any greater good could come 
to our country than to have always in its service many men 
of the high type and ability of this genial and lamented 
friend and colleague. 


The Late Representative Benjamin K. Focht 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. JOSEPH GRAY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BENJAMIN K. 
Fochr, late a Representative from Pennsylvania 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of this first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, the 
hand of death has removed from our midst one of our col- 
leagues of Pennsylvania, the Honorable BENJAMIN K. Focut. 

Mr. Fochr had represented the Eighteenth Congressional 
District of our State at intervals since the Sixty-first 
Congress. 

No one complains of his departure, but all who knew 
him regret that it had to be. He had given much of his 
time to the legislative service of our State and Nation. 
He was a distinguished and able Member of this House, 
a strong party man, it is true, but not a blind and obdurate 
partisan. In his public service to State and country, he 
gave that measure of devotion which characterizes 
careers of all honest public servants. 

Mr. Focut was loyal to the principles of the Republican 
Party as he conceived them. But he had a larger loyalty— 
a loyalty to himself. Stanch in his political faith, he never 
permitted his conscience to be farmed out to the machinery 
of party. He was open-minded and faithful in the discharge 
of his public duties. In later years he was pleased at times 
to recall interesting incidents and anecdotes about his 
service and at such times was delightfully entertaining and 
instructive to those of a younger generation. 

Though my personal acquaintance with him did not ex- 
tend far back into the past, a few years of friendship gave 
me a sincere respect for his high attainments, and a deep 
regard for his public and private character. 

In his passing, Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States has been deprived of a superior gentleman, a worthy 
public servant, a splendid legislator. He commanded the 
respect of all; and he has earned the reward of a good and 
faithful servant. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


LETTER FROM A. F. WHITNEY AND EDITORIAL FROM THE 
CLEVELAND PRESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, concerning certain conditions in the country 
which he discusses in the letter; also an editorial from the 
Cleveland Press. 

There being no objection, the letter and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GRAND LODGE, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 7, 1937. 
The Honorable ALBEN W. 


+ 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: I am writing to you about a matter which 
I regard as of serious importance to the country. You are 
familiar with the vicious. and unwarranted attacks made upon 
organized labor in the Congress.of the United States. The cor- 
porate-minded press of this Nation naturally uses these attacks 
for the purposes of attempting to build a public opinion prej- 
udiced against the American labor movement. When men like 
Congressman CLARE E. HorrMaNn, of Michigan, openly boast that 
they will assemble strike-breaking private arsenal and private 
army to march against workers in this country, it seems to me 
that lovers of democracy and friends of workingmen must no 
lcnger remain silent. 

I have been following the press and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I note with regret that there have been few in the Congress 
who have stood up and courageously defended labor against the 
unjust attacks of such labor baiters as Congressmen HOFFMAN, 
Cox, and some others. I am glad to recognize that labor has 
been ably defended by such statesmen as Congressmen MAURY 
Maverick, of Texas; JERRY O'CONNELL, of Montana; BYRON C. 
Scorr, of California; and some others. However, there are a host 
of Senators and Congressmen who have had the loyal support of 
labor but who have remained silent. Labor has spent gen- 
erously of its time and energy in defending their reputa- 
tions and their public records. I think it is fair to say 
that many today are in Congress who would not be there had it 
not been for labor’s energetic support. Do you not feel that 
labor has a right to expect your vigorous defense of its reputation 
when villainous and false attacks are made against it for the pur- 
pose of publicly discrediting those who have defended you? It 
is not sufficient merely to support bills favored by labor. The 
labor movement should be defended against these malicious at- 
tacks upon the integrity of these lawful organizations that are 
generally recognized as a bulwark of democracy, a necessary part 
of our social body, and a protection against that Fascist dictator- 
ship by finance and industry which nearly wrecked the Nation 
prior to March 1933. We must ever realize the awful alternative 
if the labor movement is crushed, as it has been in Italy and 
Germany. 

Recently Wall Street proselytists held a conference with farmers 
in Ames, Iowa, the primary purpose of which was to persuade 
‘farmers that industrial labor is the farmers’ enemy. Yet such 
labor baiters accuse the President of the United States and organ- 
ized labor of attempting to stir up class hatred. A Nation-wide 
strike-breaking agency under the hypocritical name of the Citi- 
zens National Committee has recently been formed. If this is a 
true citizens’ committee, why is it that leaders of legitimate labor 
organizations were not included among the more than 5,000 who 
received invitations to their convention held at Johnstown, Pa., 
July 15, 1937? This group would not even recognize a workers’ 
representative as being an American citizen. It was this group 
that cheered wildly when God was thanked for giving us a Tom 
Girdler and President Roosevelt was called a Communist. 

The bigotry and hypocrisy that is prevalent in the Nation today 
is a threat to the peace and security of our form of government. 
When President Roosevelt received his impressive victory on No- 
vember 8, 1936, many of those who had fought him declared that 
the American people had spoken, and it was now the duty of all 
good Americans to comply with the people's mandate. But today 
the President is being attacked viciously even by a few who have 
heretofore masqueraded as liberals and progressives and who have 
won their public positions by stanch defense of the President's 
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principles. The President is now required to appeal to Congress 
to carry out the objectives for which the people have so over- 
whelmingly voted. The next time the American people go to the 
polls they will record effective resentment for the double-crossing 
a few are giving the people’s mandate of 1936. 

Effort is being made to taint the President's victory at the polls 
by reference to the fact that more than half a million workingmen 
in one labor organization contributed less than an average of $1 
each, while a few wealthy individuals contributed millions of 
dollars to the discredited Landon and Hamilton campaign. Is it 
not time for the friends of labor in Congress to speak out when 
effort is being made to discredit labor’s democratic right to sup- 
port, financially and otherwise, candidates for public office, while 
historically the wealthy of our Nation have contributed heavily to 
both major political parties? For years workingmen were denied 
the freedom enjoyed by other citizens of belonging to any lawful 
organization of their choice. Now that labor has won a measure 
of legal protection for this freedom, effort is being made to de- 
stroy not only this just right of freemen but also to destroy their 
right to engage in the democratic processes of freemen. 

This brings me to another consideration. The campaign for 
destruction of labor unions is now being carried on under the 
capricious slogan of making labor unions “legally responsible”, 
thus giving the false implication that they are now irresponsible. 
The bigoted haters of labor are vaingloriously contending that a 
stricter accounting of all moneys received and expended by 
workingmen’s organizations should be required. The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen spends thousands of dollars yearly in print- 
ing detailed reports setting forth every penny that is received 
and expended. Other labor organizations do likewise. Cases of 
misuse of union funds are so rare that American industrialists 
and financiers should blush with shame to mention them in the 
light of their reputations as trustees of other people’s money. 

Now that labor unions have won a belated legal status, the 
extra proposal to compel incorporation of labor unions is 
being solemnly presented to the country. Why this discrimina- 
tion against organizations of workingmen? Why compel any 
group to incorporate? If the Fascist philosophy of compulsory 
incorporation is desirable, then why not compel all organizations, 
including the manufacturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, 
Rotary clubs, the Liberty League, the citizens’ committees, the 
Svein committees, and the “Jeffersonian Democrats” to incor- 
porate 

Primarily, incorporation serves the purpose of enabling indi- 
viduals to pool funds for profit-making while escaping personal 
responsibility. Recently it has been used by the wealthy as a 
means to avoid income taxes. Labor unions have no yachts to 
incorporate. Organized labor and its leaders have no desire to 
avoid just and lawful social responsibilities in search of selfish 
profits. It is most hypocritical and ironical to compel labor unions 
to incorporate under a theory of making them more “responsible.” 
No responsibility not now prevalent will be achieved by compulsory 
incorporation of labor unions. Labor unions and their leaders are 
today, and always have been, subject to the same laws, criminal 
and civil, as other individuals and other bodies of citizens. 

Those who refuse to comply with laws and public opinion which 
have decreed that workers shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively are trying to destroy labor unions by another 
Fascist philosophy of compulsory licensing of all labor unions. A 
dictionary definition of the word “license” is as follows: 

“Authority or liberty given to do or forbear an act; an expression 
of consent; an allowable deviation from an established rule; a 
written or printed certificate of a legal permit or license to do any- 
thing that would be otherwise unlawful or forbidden.” 

Thus it may be observed that those who would compel workers to 
obtain a license in order to exercise the natural freedom and just 
right to belong to their class organizations, really have the concept 
that fundamentally workers, as distinguished from other groups of 
citizens, are not free to belong to whatever lawful organizations 
they may desire to associate themselves with. The very concept of 
licensing labor organizations is born out of the Fascist philosophy 
that workingmen should not be free to o z 

In such manner and by such false appeals to public passions and 
prejudices instead of reason the rights of free workingmen are being 
attacked, Even the friends of labor refer to “the labor problem”, 
which suggests that labor is at fault. The real “problem” of mod- 
ern society is that selfish, tyrannical employer who not only refuses 
to recognize the lawful rights of workingmen, but who brazenly 
defies workers to organize, while these despotic employers proudly 
contribute stockholders’ money to the manufacturers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, “committees to save the Constitution,” 
“citizens committees,” etc. The responsibility for industrial strife 
is clearly revealed when we consider that most of the recent strikes 
have been called for the purpose of ob recognition of work- 
ers’ organizations, which recognition the law requires, public 
opinion favors, and simple justice demands. 

How long would the public press be considerate and the American 
people tolerant of a labor leader who would be so fickle, so trifling, 
and so defiant of law and public opinion as to contend that a law 
which requires employers to recognize unions and bargain collec- 
tively with them does not require the consummation of a funda- 
mental purpose of collective bargaining—a signed agreement be- 
tween the parties? Yet steel magnates indulge in such toying with 
the law, and murder is committed in pursuance of this unlawful 
principle, as was the case in south Chicago on Memorial Day of this 
year. So long as employers doggedly refuse to settle disputes by 
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peaceful negotiation and the execution of lawful contracts they 
must assume full responsibility for strife, for such employers have 
chosen anarchy in place of peaceful settlement by written agree- 
ment, which latter procedure is the essence of government and 
order in the relationships between men. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, on July 12, 1937, five guards of the Republic 
Steel Corporation were arrested in an automobile displaying a 
phoney license plate, bearing guns, ammunition, and gas pipes. 
Notwithstanding this red-handed capture of company vandals, the 
Cleveland police refused to place even so moderate a charge as that 
of operating an automobile with an illegal license plate. (I at- 
tach hereto copy of an editorial appearing in the Cleveland Press 
under date of July 14, 1937.) 

Does not such bigotry and injustice as is now being perpetrated 
against the working men and women of America inspire you to 
raise your voice against those vandals and murderers of industry 
who purposefully commit crime with the knowledge that a favor- 
able press and a gullible public will charge labor unions with the 
crimes of industry? It is high time the American public was being 
told the truth about the of financial and industrial 
despots. Will you raise your voice in effective protest? I am not 
asking that any public official be partial toward labor or any other 
group or groups of responsible and respectable citizens. I am only 
requesting that conscientious public servants show their resent- 
ment of this campaign of slander and falsity against labor by 
counteracting it with a campaign of truth and decency which will 
expose those who condone murder and other unlawful efforts to 
destroy workers’ moral and legal rights to organize. I shall appre- 
ciate hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. Wurrner, President. 


[Editorial from the Cleveland (Ohio) Press of July 14, 1937] 
UNPUNISHED 


Any ordinary citizen found touring the streets in an automo- 
bile carrying phony license plates and an assortment of deadly 
weapons would speedily find himself in trouble with the police. 

But what would be a serious offense for any one of us does not 
bring even a word of censure to five members of Republic Steel's 
police force caught in precisely such circumstances. 

Instead, four of the five are released and the fifth is being held 
in connection with some entirely different offense. That no con- 
cealed-weapons charges were placed against these men is under- 
standable, for numerous court decisions have been handed down 
to the effect that prosecution is impossible unless the weapon 
was actually found on a man’s person. It is an absurd interpre- 
tation, of course; for a thug can reach a weapon in a compartment 
of his car just as readily as he can in a shoulder holster. But 
he can’t be prosecuted if he sticks the gun under a seat or in the 
side pocket of his car. 

The failure to prosecute anyone, however, for putting on a false 
license plate for the express purpose of preventing identification 
seems to us an entirely different matter. Yet we find Capt. John 
E. Savage, head of the vandal squad, taking this sympathetic view: 

“He seemed perfectly sincere and I don't blame him in the 
least. We won't prosecute simply because the license plates did 
not match.” 

But suppose one of the five had shot someone or run down a 
pedestrian and fled the scene. How, then, could the guilty be 
identified? They couldn't have been identified, of course; and 
that’s what makes the police attitude in this case so completely 


mystifying. 
Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


ARTICLE IN THE WASHINGTON POST, AUGUST 13, 1937, AND 
IN THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, AUGUST 16, 1937 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp two articles on the subject of 
neutrality, one from the Washington Post of August 13, 
1937, and the other from the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 16, 1937. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From Washington Post, Aug. 13, 1937] 
WHAT PRICE NEUTRALITY? 


Several Americans have already been killed in the hell which has 
been let loose at Shanghai. And it is altogether probable that 
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more of our citizens may be slaughtered in the course of the 
large-scale hostilities now foreshadowed in China. This empha- 
sizes the fact that our mandatory neutrality policy must now 
confront its first large-scale test, and that in an area and under 
circumstances for which the legislation was not designed. 

The act, approved on May 1, is clear and precise in its wording. 
It provides that “Whenever the President shall find that there 
exists a state of war between, or among, two or more foreign 
states, the President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall there- 
after be unlawful to ‘perform’ a number of ordinarily legitimate 
commercial operations.” 

Obviously, a state of war does now exist between Japan and 
China. As much was tacitly affirmed by Secretary Hull when he 
said yesterday that he has made “most earnest” representations 
to both belligerents not to use Shanghai as a “theater of opera- 
tions.” And should the President fail in the mandate laid upon 
him to proclaim the evident fact of hostilities, it will probably 
mean that he fears the neutrality law is not worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

As the Post has consistently pointed out, this is all too likely to 
prove the case, whether the administration invokes the law or 
tries to dodge the responsibility laid upon it in the matter. 
But since the Neutrality Act is on the statute books, its general 
undesirability becomes a secondary issue. Unless promnt action 
is taken to repeal the law, its cumbersome machinery must now 
be set in operation. No other course on the part of the admin- 
istration would be honorable, or even legal. 

Public interest, of course, will concentrate on the operation of 
the much-discussed “cash-and-carry” provision. If this salient 
part of the act is invoked, it will be illegal to ship any commodi- 
ties to either Japan or China “until all right, title, and interest 
therein shall have been transferred” to foreign ownership. This 
promises to play havoc with our trans-Pacific trade, to say nothing 
of Philippine and Hawaiian commerce, to which the legislation is 
also applicable. But the time to think about that was before 
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pplication certain parts of the Neutrality Act would be 
viewed by the American public with adanan With the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation it would automatically become an offense, 
punishable by 5 years im t, for any citizen of the United 
States to travel on any Japanese or Chinese steamer, except in 
accordance with special regulations to be prescribed. This prom- 
ises to make a very large dent in the profits of Japanese shipping 
companies. On the whole, however, invocation of the neutrality 
law would work much more to the detriment of China than of 
Japan, since the latter has command of the seas. 

It is, of course, absurd that we should have hundreds of Amer- 
ican troops stationed in the war zone—at Tientsin, Peiping, and 
Shanghai—at a time when it becomes obligatory for us to inter- 
fere with normal commerce in order to avoid entanglement. A 
single bomb among our Marines in Shanghai would create far 
more complications than the “cash-and-carry” provision will ever 
avert. But this anomaly should have been thought of before the 
President signed the law. 

Moreover, it is outrageous to the conscience of the American 
people that our Government, with its splendid record of fair 
dealing with China, should now be forced to make no distinction 
between the Japanese militarists and the innocent victims of their 
aggression, None with a spark of manhood can take pride in a 
hands-off policy which favors the bully and indirectly encourages 
a ruthless oppression of the weak and helpless. That is not 
playing the role of good neighbor. It is enacting the coward’s 


part. 

But all that, too, should have been in the mind of Congress 
when it passed, and of the President when he signed, the neutral- 
ity act. The outstanding fact now is that “a state of war exists” 
between Japan and China, obviously calling for recognition of 
that fact by President Roosevelt, For if this is not war which now 
rages in the Far East, then words have ceased to have any meaning. 


[From New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 16, 1937] 
NEUTRALITY 


The severe limitations and incalculable possibilities of the so- 
called Neutrality Act are now brilliantly demonstrated by the 
dilemma which it has unexpectedly prepared for the President in 
the Far East. When war occurs the act obligates him to pro- 
claim the fact, and nobody—certainly not the nerve-shattered 
residents of have much doubt that what is now 
going on in China is war. But if the President proclaims it, 
what happens? 

Loans and the export of actual munitions would be auto- 
matically embargoed—which would not greatly affect the situa- 
tion, since Japan buys few, if any, munitions as such in the 
United States, and China in any event could hardly get them 
past the Japanese Navy. American citizens would also be de- 
barred from traveling on Japanese ships—which would be a 
source of irritation to the Japanese. The diplomatic effects would 
be considerably more damaging to them. An American finding 
that Japan had gone to war would not only convict her by im- 
plication of violation of the Nine Power Treaty but would strike 
& serious blow at all existing treaty rights which she holds from 
China. 

In the Shanghai International Settlement it would precipitate 
the appalling confusions and dangers already latent in the legal 
position. Once we declared Japan a belligerent, it would be our 
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neutral duty to expel her ships and troops from the neutral ground 
of the International Settlement; but since we would scarcely at- 
tempt that task alone, the net result would be more or less to 
authorize the Chinese to carry the war into the settlement when- 
ever they liked. Up to this point the act would have done noth- 
ing practical toward keeping us out of war; it would have tended 
to penalize the Japanese and so increase Japanese-American ani- 
mosity, and would only have intensified the one serious possible 
cause of an American involvement in the fighting—which is the 
casual or incidental destruction of American life and property 
now in China. 

But once he had proclaimed a war to exist, the President would 
immediately come under pressure to continue and apply the non- 
mandatory cash-and-carry feature of the act to the exports of 
such military raw materials as cotton, scrap, oll, and so on. The 
pressure might be greater because this would seem still further 
to penalize Japan by denying her such materials, except as she 
paid cash and carried them away in non-American bottoms. Actu- 
ally, it would probably have the opposite effect, by making it 
doubly impossible for China to secure anything from us, while 
offering no important difficulty to a Japan well provided with her 
own ships and money. In the case of a long-drawn-out guerrilla 
struggle it might become a hindrance to the Japanese, but whether 
in that event its real effect would be to isolate us from the 
struggle or involve us more deeply in its complications is a matter 
of considerable doubt. 

The truth is that the Neutrality Act (which was written with 
another European war almost exclusively in mind) is largely 
irrelevant to the actual situation with which China confronts us. 
It can be of only the slightest effect in preserving us from partici- 
pation in a Sino-Japanese conflict (and the danger that we would 
participate is of the remotest sort) but is well calculated to get 
both our diplomacy and our nationals on the scene into the maxi- 
mum amount of immediate trouble. It is an example of the fact 
that the act itself, if of use at all, is useful only as an instrument 
to be applied or not in accordance with circumstances. Under 
these circumstances Senator Prrrman does well to hesitate and the 
President may well do likewise. It is a case for temporizing with 
practical difficulties, not for creating incalculable theoretical ones. 


Safety in Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


ARTICLE AND EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON HERALD 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an article and an editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Washington Herald relating to 
Senate bill 2, dealing with safety of air transportation. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald of Aug. 20, 1937] 


WHEELER TO FIGHT FOR I. C. C. Am BILL—DECLARES SAFETY DEMANDS 
AVIATION BE TAKEN OUT OF POLITICS 


Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of Montana, chairman of the 
powerful Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, yesterday 
vowed a fight to the finish to take air safety out of politics, and 
make it the responsibility of the nonpolitical Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Undismayed by sharp tactics in the Senate which delayed con- 
sideration of a bill providing for Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulation of air lines, Senator WHEELER declared he would press 
the fight through the remainder of this session and into the next 
session of Congress for the enactment of that bill and its com- 
panion safety bill. 

VOTE BLOCKED 


The bill now under consideration in the Senate, blocked when 
“post-road minded” Senator McKELLAR, of Tennessee, prevented 
its coming to a vote on Tuesday, would place the air lines, like 
the railroads, under the Commerce Commission, 

The companion bill, which Senator WHEELER vigorously cham- 
pioned last night, would remove control of air safety from the 
Department of Commerce, and make it the responsibility of a 
specially formed air-safety bureau in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

POLITICAL FOOTBALL 

“The need for placing air safety beyond the reach of bungling 

political control is pressing”, Senator WHEELER declared, 
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“We have got to take responsibility for the safety of human 
lives in the air away from a bureau that is a perpetual political 
football, and place it where it will be administered as it should be, 

It's time the United States Government stopped playing 
politics with human lives, and provided for the kind of regula- 
tion that will make air travel what it should be—one of the 
safest ways of getting from one place to another that mankind 
has ever known.” 

ACTION NEEDED 


The immediate need for action, Senator WHEELER sald, is at- 
tested by a record of death only a few days old—the crash of an 
Eastern Air liner at Daytona, Fla., with the loss of four lives, 

“No one seems to have been to blame for that accident”, 
Senator WHEELER said, “but someone must have been.” 

“I read that a power line strung near the landing fleld where 
the crash was responsible for the accident. It should 
have been someone's business to see that such a hazard could 
not be placed where it could so easily cause a tragedy. 


I. C. C. PERMIT 


“For instance, if you want to put a gasoline tank, or something 
of that nature, near a railway line, you have to get permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission to do it, and the Com- 
mission sees that every possible precaution against accident is 
taken.” 

“Sloppy enforcement” of air regulations, vacillating policies, 
and “punch pulling” have characterized the Department of Com- 
merce administration of the broad policies laid down by Congress 
under the Air Safety Act of 1926, the legislation under which the 
safety regulation of the air-transport industry is still carried on, 
Senator WHEELER charged. 

“But what can you expect when the entire administration of the 
Department changes every time the national administration 
changes?” the Senator said. 

FOUR-YEAR CHANGES 

“Certainly we cannot look for continuity of policy, nor for broad 
experience in the matter of establishing and enforcing safety 
regulation from a bureau in which the personnel undergoes drastic 
changes every 4 years.” 

Senator WHEELER accused Bureau administrators of “pulling 
their punches” to avoid offending the air lines, because it is to the 
air lines they must look for jobs when the shifting fortunes of 
politics terminate their connection with the Bureau. 

“Key men in the Air Commerce Division of the Department of 
Commerce seem to come from the industry, stay with the Govern- 
„„ then go back to the air-transport indus- 


“Can we expect of such men that they will be as judicial in 
enforcing safety regulations, as thorough in their inspections, as 
unswerving in their duty, as men whose careers lie in the Goy- 
ernment service? 

“We have only to look at the record of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in enforcing safety regulations on the rail- 
roads to see what can be done. 

“Before the Commission took hold of the railroads, men and 
women were afraid to ride on them, they had such a record in the 
public mind for horrible accidents. But under Commission con- 
trol, the accident trend was steadily downward, until railroad 
safety is taken for granted today. 

LIVES AT STAKE 


“The airline pilots, who fly the industry's airplanes and who 
are personally responsible for the safety in the air of their pas- 
sengers and cargoes, have appeared several times and publicly 
pleaded for the speedy removal of air safety from politics. 

“These men are familiar with the safety story of the railroads— 
and what they want is to see air travel put on the same basis. 
Their lives, after all, are at stake. 

“The public, as represented by chambers of commerce and 
other organizations, is on record as favoring the bill, because the 
regulation of air commerce by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion furnishes the public with a protection which does not now 
exist.” 

PLEDGES FLIGHT 


Every effort will be made, Senator WHEELER said, to force a 
vote on the bill this session, and failing that, to pass it early in 
the next session. 

“We are going to arouse the Senate over this thing”, he con- 
cluded. “This is no question of political policy, or of dollars and 
cents. It is a question of human lives.” 


Mr. WHEELER’s STAND BOON TO AVIATION 


For a good many years now special interests have been describing 
commercial aviation as an “infant industry”, in need of constant 
political nursing if it could be expected to achieve sturdy pro- 

ions. 

Judging from the record-breaking volume of passenger service 
attained in the past 4 months, it is an extraordinarily powerful 
baby. 

As a matter of fact, the traveling public and the leaders of the 
industry know commercial aviation is no longer, if indeed it ever 
was, in need of coddling and meddling. They want it, therefore, 
regulated as a common carrier in interstate commerce, both in the 
interests of safety and business stability. 
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To achieve these purposes, Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada, 
has before Congress two bills (S. 2 and S. 1760) providing that 
rates of fare and safety of operation by commercial air lines shall 
be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, a nonpolitical 
body with the highest of reputations for impartiality and skill 

Due to obstructionist tactics on the part of Senator KENNETH D. 
McKetiar, of Tennessee, the first of these bills has been tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from the calendar. The second, responsibility 
for the advancement of which lies with Senator Royat S. COPE- 
LAND, of New York, is in what may be called a state of coma. 

There is one ray of hope for safety and stability. 

Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of Montana, announced himself 
yesterday for passage of both measures. 

Pointing out that aviation, controlled by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce and the Post Office Department, is constantly subjected to 
political harassment, Mr. WHEELER declared both air-line operators 
and pilots want freedom from such a burden. 

“The public”, he concluded, “wants the bills because the regula- 
tion of air commerce by the Interstate Commerce Commission offers 
protection to the public, which does not now exist.” 

That just about sums up the situation. 

It was extremely heartening to know that a powerful fighter of 
Mr. WHEELER’s character has joined the demand for aviation re- 
form. He has a record for getting what he goes after, and political 
bushwhackers fear him. 

He and they may be sure that the traveling public back the 
transfer of aviation to the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
limit and that there will be no rest for anybody until the transfer 
is made. 


Financial Methods of Vermont 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
7 Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a newspaper article with refer- 
ence to an official statement issued by the Governor of Ver- 
mont as to the indebtedness and financial methods of the 
State of Vermont. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE INDEBTEDNESS REDUCED $2,646,816 IN 6 YeARS—S.icep $623,502 
SINCE YEAR AGO—PRESENT NET Dest $7,667,006, COMPARED TO 
$10,313,823 my 1931—Heavy PAYMENTS MADE IN Last Days OF 
JUNE REDUCED CASH ON HAND 
MONTPELIER, July 23.—Gov. George D. Aiken reported yesterday 

that the State debt has been reduced $2,646,816.94 since a peak 

Jevel reached in 1931. He stated that an official audit of the 

books of State Treasurer Thomas H. Cave revealed that on July 

1 of this year the State had a net debt of $7,667,006.28, com- 

pared with $10,313,823.22 in 1931. 

The audit showed a bonded debt of $7,843,031.90, temporary 
obligations of $80,000, and appropriation liabilities of $1,430,058.13. 
The cash balance was $1,686,083.75. 

Compared with the figures in last year’s report of the State 
treasurer, the State debt has been reduced $623,502.17 in 1 year. 
The net debt last year was $8,290,508.45. 

Although there was an increase over last year in the amount of 
cash on hand, the total was reduced by heavy drains on 
funds during the last days of the fiscal year. In compliance with 
a request of Governor Aiken, department heads called in all their 
bills and paid them off, with the result that the treasurer’s office 
disbursed nearly $250,000 on the last day of the fiscal year for bills 
which might ordinarily have been held over until the current fiscal 


ear. 

: The Governor said: “Provision has been made for future annual 
reduction of $627,000 in the bonded debt and indications are that 
the State budget is amply balanced for the current biennial period. 
After the flood of 1927 the State borrowed $8,500,000 with which 
to repair es; otherwise there would be tically no debt 
today. The steady reduction in our liabilities has been made pos- 
sible by the fact that our budget is planned so as to keep current 
expenses well below the amount of probable income.” 

The bonded debt of the State includes the war bonds of 1919, 
the refunding bonds of 1936, and flood bonds, which represent the 
major item, Temporary obligations include only an $80,000 ad- 
vance to the Lake Champlain Bridge Commission, authorized in a 
compact between Vermont and New York ratified in 1927. 

Appropriation liabilities include unexpended balances of legisla- 
tive appropriations carried forward to the current fiscal year, 
These totaled $1,430,058.13 at the end of the fiscal year. 
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Alien Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
~ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


LETTER FROM W. F. KNOUSE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be published in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD an article from the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, May 23, 1937, by the pen of Mr. W. F. Knouse, of Ta- 
koma Park, Md., entitled “Alien Control”, relating to that 
all-important subject. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 23, 1937] 


ALIEN CONTROL—POST LETTER ANSWERED BY OPPONENT OF PENDING 
BILL 


A correspondent in the Post of May 16 asserts that the highly 
objectionable “authority for the conferment of permanent resi- 
dence status upon temporarily admitted aliens” is not to be found 
in the present pending Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill. The House report 
accompanying the new Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill, H. R. 6391, states 
and the bill provides (both drafted in the Department of Labor): 
“This section (9) is designed to permit to remain in the United 
States aliens under a permanent residential status * * * now 
in the country under a tem status”, etc. While the major 
discretion in section 2 is limited not only numerically as in sec- 
tion 9, but also as to time, the hope is that by “limitations” Con- 
gress will recognize “the soundness” of the proposals that an ad- 
ministration of men should be substituted for the existing admin- 
istration of definite written laws. Once limited “personal” and 
autocratic administration in alien deportation and immigration 
restriction matters is recognized by Congress, Department of Labor 
Officials frankly admitted last year they would press for the expan- 
sion of those limited discretions. 

It seems amazing that one with Mr. Snyder's experience as clerk 
of the House Immigration Committee and Chairman JoHNson’s 
right-hand man for years should not realize this plan, admitted 
to Senator REYNOLDS, Congressman STARNES, and others last June, 
when this very Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill draft was submitted to them 
2 a “compromise” in order to get the camel's nose through 

e door.” 

If the proponents of hardship relief by the Kerr-Coolidge device, 
which could be made to wreck inadequate immigration 
restriction and alien deportation statutes, and from which—as 
Mr. Snyder points out for the first time—there would not even be 
a habeas corpus appeal to the courts, would devote one iota of the 
time and money they have devoted to forcing this un-American, 
autocratic solution through Congress, on pushing or even permitting 
private bills for the relief of really meritorious hardship cases to 
progress, there would not now be banked up as “stayed” thousands 
of cases in the Department of Labor. These are being used as the 
prime reason for the Kerr-Coolidge bill's enactment. Kerr-Cool- 
idge proponents in Congress are even objecting to the considera- 
tion of private bills for the relief of meritorious deportation hard- 
ship cases, but every Congressman who has objected to their 
consideration, so far, is known to have either voted for the O’Day 
House resolution on August 23, 1935, or to be for the pending 
Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill. 

The pending Dies-Kerr-Coolidge bill should be defeated, because 
it is un-American in substituting a government of persons for a 
government of laws. It would necessarily result in a vacillating im- 
migration and deportation policy, and in more favoritism and tyr- 
anny, and suspicions of graft and corruption than ever before. 
Also, the enactment of such a bill would further increase the pres- 
ent profitable immigration and alien deportation law practice and 
make deportation depend principally upon political pull and 
the alien’s friends’ infiuence and financial ability to employ an 
expensive immigration lawyer, instead of upon the merits of his 
case 


It would be a very simple matter to compel the Secretary ot 
Labor to report all these hardship cases to Congress for action, 
instead of piling them up in the Department, behind her demand 
for more discretions to nullify the existing law. When she re- 
admitted deported “wild eyed” anarchists like Emma Goldman and 
other radicals like Willi Musuenberg, Henri Barbussee et al., to en- 
ter our country, she demonstrated that Congress should be now 
considering a bill to cut down her present discretions to nullify the 
existing inadequate law. 

Let Congress pass a law compelling the Secretary of Labor to 
report genuine hardship cases, with all the pertinent facts. Then 
it will be a very simple matter for Congress, after it has the facts 
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and the report has been made available to the public a reasonable 
time, to grant the relief by simple joint resolution. Every session 
of Congress more than a thousand private bills pass granting sim- 
ilar relief in other fields. 

W. F. KNOUSE. 


Tagoma Park, MD. 


Work of the National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement prepared by the 
National Labor Relations Board, setting forth the activities 
of the Board during the first 6 months of 1937. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


The year 1936 saw an appreciable increase in activity of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the quasi-judicial body charged 
with the National Labor Relations Act, yet pre- 

figures indicate that the great increase in the work 
of the Board took place during the first 6 months of this year, 
particularly following validation of the act on April 12, by the 
United States Supreme Court. The accompanying tables num- 
bered one to six are a statistical summary of the disposition of 
cases received under the National Labor Relations Act. This nar- 
rative is confined largely to figures for the first 6 months of 
1937. 

In January 1937 the Board received a total of 110 new cases 
involving 24,744 workers. By the end of April this total had 
increased more than four times to 477 cases involving 159,051 
workers, By June the work of the Board had increased to nearly 
12 times the January level, with 1,284 cases involving 369,856 
workers. This tremendous increase in the activity of the Board 
reflects, in part, a belief on the part both of employees and em- 
ployers in a growing opportunity for the adjustment of industrial 
disputes by orderly administrative process under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Despite this large influx of cases to the Board and the fact that 
the staff has been literally overwhelmed with the volume of work 
before it, an impressive record of closing cases has been made. 
There are two types of cases which come before the Board in its 
work of stabilizing labor relations in the industries which fall 
within the jurisdiction of the act. One type, complaint cases, 
involve alleged violation by employers of the act. The other type 
concerns representation, or elections to determine representatives 
of the employees’ own choosing. 

The Board and its 21 regional offices conducted three elections, 
involving 34 workers, in January of this year, By April the total 
had increased to 29 elections, involving 19,447 workers, The num- 
ber of elections conducted increased to 108 cases, involving 59,477 
workers, in June. During this month alone a daily average of 
approximately 2,000 workers voted by secret ballot in elections 
held under Board auspices to choose their own tatives. 
Outstanding recent elections included those at the Jones & Laugh- 
lin steel plant, terminating a strike involving about 26,000 workers; 
the Packard Motor Car plant, involving 14,000 workers; the New 
York shoe elections, involving 97 companies; and the current elec- 
tions among the unlicensed personnel on seagoing vessels operated 
by some 80 steamship companies out of eastern and Gulf ports, 
which it is believed will go far toward settling what at times 
appeared a rather hopeless situation. Following Board elections 
conducted in the Jones & Laughlin and Packard plants, officials 
of these companies entered into exclusive bargaining contracts 
with the unions involved, and the president of each company 
complimented Board officials on the conduct of the elections. 

An impressive feature of the Board's activities during 1936, and 
particularly during the first 6 months of 1937, is found in the 
settlement of cases by agreements between employers and unions 
involved in controversies. Again using January as a month for 
comparison, 78 cases, involving 6,693 workers, were closed by agree- 
ment between the parties in that month. In April 131 cases, 
involving 40,141 workers, were closed by agreement; and in June 
the total reached 468 cases, involving 107,705 workers. Thus, dur- 
ing the month of June nearly as many cases were closed by agree- 
ments as were received in all categories during the month of 
April. It might be pointed out here that promptness in initial 
stages of labor disputes is an important element in securing 
agreements between employers and unions. 
>» In addition to the cases settled by agreement, an increasing 

mumber of cases were withdrawn by petitioning unions in June 
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of this year. Such withdrawals amounted to 139 cases, involving 
16,783 workers. The Board dismissed 57 cases, involving 12,975 
workers, during June, either for lack of jurisdiction or because 
the merits of the case did not warrant action. A total of 671 
cases involving 142,465 workers were closed by agreement, with- 
drawal, dismissal, compliance, or otherwise during June. This 
was roughly six times the volume of cases closed in January, 
Despite this increase in the number of cases closed, the number 
of cases pending has increased sharply. 

The soundness of the theory upon which the act is based is 
demonstrated by an examination of the figures relating to cases 
involving threatened or actual strikes which have been received 
by the Board. In January of this year, a total of 44 cases, in- 
volving 5,701 workers, affected by threatened or actual strikes 
came before the Board. Threatened strikes were averted in 10 
of these cases, involving 3,562 workers, and 31 actual strikes were 
settled involving 1,412 workers. The total number of strike cases 
handled increased to 211 cases, involving 70,714 workers in June. 

Of this June total 100 strikes were settled, involving 26,891 
workers, while an additional 70 threatened strikes were averted, 
involving 34,331 workers. For the entire half year a total of 625 
strikes or threatened strike cases were handled, involving 148,694 
workers. Of this number, 325 actual strikes were settled under 
Board auspices involving 77,887 workers, and 217 threatened cases 
averted involving 53,196 workers. Thus the Board is assuming a 
more important role in the field of obviating strikes which obstruct 
interstate commerce. 

One of the outstanding developments noted in cases coming 
before the Board is the growing tendency for disputants to use the 
mechanism of stipulations to avoid expensive and long drawn-out 
legal processes. Stipulations are entered into at hearings before 
the Board's trial examiners whereby a company may admit allega- 
tions set forth in a Board complaint, agree to the issuance of a 
cease-and-desist order, and reinstate any discharged employees in- 
volved, while union representatives agree to withdraw all charges 
against the company upon certification of compliance with the 
provisions of the stipulations. Recent examples of this action are 
found in the cases of Dickson Jenkins Manufacturing Co., Inc., and 
United Garment Workers of America, Local Union No. 181; Caloric 
Gas Stove Works & Topton Foundry Co., Inc., and International 
Molders Union of North America, Local 114; Lukens Steel Co. and 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers; Southern 
Lumber Co. and United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, 
Sawmill Workers Union, No. 2645; Aponaugh Mills and Textile 
Workers Local Union, No. 20850. 

It may not be amiss at this point to refer briefly to the Board's 
legal record. 

The Board’s orders have been substantially or fully upheld in 
16 out of 17 cases heard by the courts and fully decided on the 
merits thus far under the procedure of the statute, after hearings 
by the Board, including two cases decided by consent decreet In 
the 16 cases won by the Board the courts ordered reinstatement 
of 459 employees, 214 with back pay. 

In not a single case have the Board's fact findings been re- 
versed in whole. The Board’s findings of fact were modified in 
only one case, as to three of the employees involved, but were 
affirmed as to four others in the same case and the company re- 
quired to bargain collectively with the complaining labor organi- 
zation (Agwilines, Inc. v. N. L. R. B., Dec. 22, 1936 (C. C. A. 5th)). 
In all five of the cases upholding the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act in April 1937, the Supreme Court also found that the 
Board’s findings as to unfair labor practices were supported by 
substantial evidence. Since the Supreme Court decisions, there 
have been eight rulings by circuit courts of appeals. Of these, 
four affirmed the Board’s orders in whole, three affirmed Board 
orders subject to modification as to certain aspects of the affirma- 
tive relief granted; one set aside the Board's orders in whole, on 
an issue of law depending upon facts arising subsequent to the 
Board’s original decision N. L. R. B. v. New Jersey Ferry Co., June 
18, 1937 (C. C. A. 3d). 

In no cases have the Board’s orders been set aside because of 
constitutional or other defects in the Board’s procedure, In the 
Jones & Laughlin case the Supreme Court said of the statute: 

“The provisions of the act are assailed. But these 
provisions, as we construe them, do not offend against the con- 
stitutional requirements governing the creation and action of 
administrative bodies (see Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Louisville & Nashville R. Co., 227 U. S. 88, 91). The act estab- 
lishes standards to which the Board must conform. There must 
be complaint, notice, and hearing. The Board must receive evi- 
dence and make findings. The findings as to the facts are to be 
conclusive, but only if supported by evidence. The order of the 
Board is subject to review by the designated court, and only when 
sustained by the court may the order be enforced. Upon that 
review all questions of the jurisdiction of the Board and the 
regularity of its proceedings and all questions of constitutional 
right or statutory authority are open to examination by the court, 


In two cases not included, the circuit courts set aside the 
Board's orders largely or wholly on constitutional grounds prior 
to the Supreme Court's decisions in April upholding the Wagner 
Act. Foster Bros. Mig. Co. v. N. L. R. B., Oct. 6, 1936 (OC. C. A. 
4th); N. L. R. B. v. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Jan. 11, 1937 
(C. C. A. 9th). In the Foster case the Board's subsequent appli- 
cation for rehearing was denied; in the Mackay case a rehearing 
was prayed for and granted, the case was recently reargued, and is 
now awaiting decision. 
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We construe the procedural provisions as affording adequate oppor- 
tunity to secure judicial protection against arbitrary action in 
accordance with the well-settled rules applicable to administrative 
agencies set up by Congress to aid in the enforcement of valid 
legislation.” 

Fifteen cases are now on file with various circuit courts, brought 
by the Board for enforcement or by the employer involved for 
reviews. The Board contemplates authorizing additional enforce- 
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ment proceedings in other instances where it orders have not been 
complied with. 

In addition to the foregoing decisions on final orders to cease 
and desist, the courts throughout the country have established the 
Board's right to proceed with hearings and elections free from 
injunctions, except in the first circuit. The Board recently peti- 
tioned the United States Supreme Court to review the adverse 
decision of this circuit on the injunction question. 


TABLE 1—Strikes averted and strike cases handled under the National Labor Relations Act, October 1935 through Dec. 31, 1936 


Actual strikes 
9 erted Averted strikes 
Year and month Total handled Settled Transferred Otherwise closed 
Workers Workers Workers Workers Workers Workers 
Cases involved Cases involved Cases involved Cases involved Cases involved Cases involved 

1935—October_...... 19 3, 792 9 10 1,504 3 WOO oe TN E E 7 1,204 
November 20 8, 808 6 14 2, 390 9 1,734 2 218 3 438 
December 1⁵ 3, 580 6 9 1, 806 5 1,119 1 200 3 487 
1930— January 18 2,728 4 14 1,793 9 1, 007 1 225 4 561 
Februar 13 1,218 8 5 a A ESN DEN 1 250 4 670 
March. 2¹ 2,025 3 18 1,346 10 569 2 285 6 492 
April. 10 3, 204 9 10 843 7 638 1 30 2 175 
May... 36 5, 406 4 32 4, 887 18 1,307 5 3, 139 9 441 
June... 21 2, 443 3 18 1. 798 11 1,080 2 450 5 258 
July. 32 31,070 8 24 26, 020 15 10, 068 2 13, 944 7 2, 008 
August 20 1, 051 14 6 7% 2 r PEE A 4 420 
September 3, 380 4 15 3, 080 14 3 1 u 
October 5,719 3 69 4, 169 62 2,472 1 652 6 1, 045 
November.. 3, 637 5 25 2,177 18 S sen EENEN 7 877 
December. 6, 109 3 44 5,818 15 3, 478 2 450 27 1, 887 
Total 84, 270 89 313 59, 433 198 28, 523 20 19, 843 95 11, 076 


Taste 2.—Number of elections and number of workers involved in 
elections conducted under the National Labor Relations Act 
October 1935 through Dec. 31, 1936 

Year and month Cases | Workers 

636 

1, 254 
2.319 
1,172 

101 
273 


SFE DL 


— 


83 


Taste 3.—Preliminary data; threatened strikes averted and strike 
cases handled under the National Labor Relations Act, Jan. 1, 
1937, through June 30, 1937, by months 


Total strikes 
averted and 
strikes 

dled 


Strikes 
averted 
Month and year 


January 1937 


N 
June 1937 


TABLE 4. Preliminary data Total cases received, cases closed by 
regional offices, and cases closed by a t under the Na- 


greemen 
tional Labor Relations Act, Jan. 1, 1937, through June 30, 1937, 
by months 
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Taste 5.— Preliminary data; elections held and workers involved 
in elections held under the National Labor Relations Act Jan. 1, 
1937, through June 30, 1937, by months 


Year and month Cases | Workers 


Work of the United States Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement relative to the 
work of the United States Maritime Commission. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A new program to revitalize and modernize the American mer- 
chant marine was inaugurated with the appointment last April of 
the permanent United States Maritime Commission of five mem- 
bers to administer the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The perma- 
nent Commission, which is headed by Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
succeeded a tem three-man commission which was named 
in September 1936 and had been chiefly occupied in the meantime 
with the work of assimilating the old Merchant Fleet Corporation 
and Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce, 
which were transferred to the Commission by the act, and also 
in initiating preliminary studies and surveys in preparation for 
the application of the new law to the maritime industry. 

The first task of major importance confronting the permanent 
Commission was involved in the termination of the foreign ocean- 
mail contracts, with their disguised subsidies, and in extending 
Government assistance to American shipping openly and frankly 
through the operating subsidies provided in the statute as a sub- 
stitute for the mail subsidies. This old system of Government 
aid to encourage the development of a merchant marine, providing 
for the payment of subsidies to American steamship operators 
under the guise of payments for carrying the mail, had not only 
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been found utterly unsatisfactory but it. was thoroughly discred- 
ited by successive investigations of the Senate and Post Office 
Department, which disclosed widespread and varied abuses on the 
part of shipowners, by which Government funds intended for the 
upbuilding of the merchant marine were being diverted to other 
purposes, and were destroying the whole program. Actuated by 
these disclosures, a disgusted Congress enacted the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, which was designed to strip Government aid to shipping 
of all subterfuge and secrecy and place it on an open and forth- 
right basis. 

The act provided for the termination of the old ocean-mail 
contracts, some of which had until 1943 to run, on June 30, 1937. 
There were 43 of these contracts which were held by 28 steamship 
companies. If these contracts had remained in effect until their 
expiration date, they would have required a Government expendi- 
ture of over $52,000,000. By reason of their cancelation contrac- 
tors asserted claims against the Government aggregating 
$73,000,000. 

Although the permanent Commission when it took office had 
only a little more than 2 months in which to negotiate the settle- 
ment of the ocean-mail contracts and to devise a program for 
administering the new operating differential subsidies, the Com- 
mission accomplished this tremendous task with efficiency and 
dispatch, effecting within that time settlements with 24 companies 
holding 33 of the foreign ocean-mail contracts at a net cost to 
the Government of less than $935,000. At the same time the Com- 
mission negotiated temporary operating differential subsidy con- 
tracts with 16 steamship companies covering 22 of the old ocean- 
mail routes, the whole transition from the outlawed ocean-mail 
subsidies to the new form of subsidy being made without causing 
a single interruption in service. 

The Commission purposely negotiated the operating differential 
subsidy agreements for a temporary period of 6 months from 
July 1, 1937. The Merchant Marine Act represents the first at- 
tempt to scientifically approach the problem of subsidizing ship- 
ping, and the Commission desired, among other things, to study 
the results of an experimental period before making the long-term 
contracts provided by the statute. As they now stand, the op- 
erating subsidy agreements will cost the Government for the 
6-month period ending January 1, 1938, approximately $4,600,000, 
whereas payments under the ocean-mail contracts in the same 
time would have aggregated about $7,600,000. Thus, the Commis- 
sion effected a saving of $3,000,000 for the Government. It is 
estimated that the new subsidy will cost the Government about 
60 percent of the previous mail pay, although this is a minimum 
estimate and subject to revision on the basis of actual operating 
results. The Commission is sanguine that if operating condi- 
tions in the industry continue to improve, this estimate will be 
considerably lower. In granting the new subsidies, the Commis- 
sion has adhered strictly to the requirements of financial responsi- 
bility on the part of subsidy applicants, and in some cases, has 
required a fiscal house-cleaning as a condition to Government 
assistance. 

The permanent Commission found, when it took office, that 
the American merchant marine consisted of a slow and aging 
fleet of vessels, most of which were built during the wartime 
program and which, considering 20 years to be the economic life 
of a ship, would be obsolete by 1942. Not a single cargo vessel 
for operation in our foreign commerce had been constructed in 
15 years and, while some 33 ships, chiefly of the combination 
cabin and cargo type, had been built under the terms of the 
ocean-mail contracts, the number fell far short of meeting the 
needs of an adequate replacement program. It was plain that 
if the country was to have a first-class merchant marine which 
could compete successfully with modern and fast foreign-flag 
fleets, it virtually must build a new one, Consequently the Com- 
mission immediately called on all steamship lines receiving Gov- 
ernment subsidies to formulate a long-range rebuilding program, 
and at the same time it drafted a tentative program to meet 
immediate replacement needs. To completely rehabilitate the 
merchant marine, Commission experts have estimated that 300 
or more ships will be required, and a rehabilitation program, if 
followed by an orderly replacement program, can be accomplished 
over the period of the next 5 years by the expenditure of about 
$100,000,000 a year, and will give the Nation a merchant marine 
of which it can be proud. 

While the new ships are imperatively needed, the Commission 
is not undertaking a frenzied building program. Quite the con- 

. Mindful of its responsibilities, the Commission is proceed- 
ing practically and sensibly by first initiating an intensive eco- 
nomic survey of the entire shipping problem in which all of its 
aspects will be carefully examined and considered. This is the 
first time such a comprehensive survey of shipping has ever 
been made. Meanwhile, the plans for building the new ships have 
been deferred until the completion of this survey which is ex- 

by October 1. At that time, the Commission will decide 
in the light of the facts developed by its studies whether or not 
it is justified in going ahead with its program, 

From & regulatory standpoint, the Maritime Commission func- 
tions in the shipping industry much the same as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission functions in its sphere, and the Merchant 
Marine Act indirectly increased its activities in this respect, par- 
ticularly with reference to the control it may exercise over steam- 
ship conferences. For example, section 810 provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any contractor receiving an operating differential 
subsidy to continue as a party of or to conform to any agreement 
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with another carrier or carriers or to engage in any practice In 
concert with another carrier or carriers by water which is unjustly 
discriminatory or unfair to any other citizen of the United States 
who operates a common carrier by water exclusively employ- 
ing vessels registered under the laws of the United States 
on an established trade route from and to a United States port. 
For the purpose of insuring compliance with this section a more 
careful investigation is being made of agreements filed for ap- 
proval under section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916, and of the 
practices of carriers under existing agreements. 

In order to give shippers and carriers the greatest practicable 
benefits under the regulatory powers, the Commission has ex- 
pedited, consistent with the ability of parties to prepare their 
cases, its consideration of complaints by setting cases for hearing 
at the earliest practicable date and by announcing its decisions, 
with as little delay as possible. Also, with the same object in 
view the Maritime Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission haye entered into a cooperative working ment 
under which each Commission notifies the other of cases in which 
they have a mutual interest. The nt covers situations 
where rail and water rates are related in any way or where rail 
and water competition is involved, and may be illustrated by a 
case handled during the early summer, in which changes were 
made in the strictly port-to-port rates between Gulf and Atlantic 
ports, filed with the Maritime Commission, and in proportional 
port-to-port rates between the same ports and in joint rail and 
water rates based thereon, filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A joint hearing was held, presided over by an ex- 
aminer from each Commission, and later oral argument was held 
jointly before both Commissions. While there was free discussion 
and interchange of information between the two bodies, each. 
Commission, of course, reached its own independent conclusions, 


Work of the Federal Trade Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. DIETERICH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT BY THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a statement as to the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


the Federal agencies which have made important con- 
tributions to the general welfare during the present administra- 
tion is the Federal Trade Commission. The Commission's service 
and the need for its continued vigilance were by the 
President in an address delivered July 12, last, when he laid the 
cornerstone for the new home of that Commission being erected 
on Constitution Avenue. 

In that address the President said that the Commission’s “record 
of accomplishments in the interest of fair competition * * * 
warrants that this body shall have a habitation adequate to its 
needs and in keeping with the importance of the tasks which it 
has accomplished and will continue to perform in the protection 
of American trade.” The President added that the “dangers to 
the country out of unfair methods of competition still 
exist” and make the work of the Commission of vital importance 
in the country’s economic life. 

The Federal Trade Commission is one of the older of the im- 

t independent agencies of the general Government. It ad- 
ministers its organic act, approved September 26, 1914; and also 
has jurisdiction over section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, approved June 19, 1936, declaring un- 
lawful certain forms of price discrimination in the interest of 
restoration of equality of opportunity in business without penaliz- 
ing service and efficiency; also sections 3, 7, and 8 of the Clayton 
Act, which make unlawful tying and exclusiv contracts, 
agreements, or understandings, corporate acquisitions of stock in 
competing companies, and interlocking directorates; and also ad- 
ministers the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act, aimed at the 
promotion of foreign trade by permitting the organization of 
export-trade associations engaged exclusively in the export busi- 
ness. 

In addition, the Commission is an important investigating 
agency, empowered to conduct such investigations as the Con- 
gress or the President may direct, the Attorney General may re- 
quest, or as it, upon its own initiative, may deem necessary in 
the public interest. 

In its work of preventing unfair methods of competition, and 


in aiding in the prevention of monopoly, the Commission, during 
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the 4 years and 1 month between July 1, 1933, and July 31, 1937, 
had before it for consideration, a total of 11,266 cases arising 
under its jurisdiction. Of this number, 8,764 were disposed of 
during that period, leaving 1,502 pending as of July 31, last. 

During this same period, the Commission issued 1,085 com- 
plaints alleging unlawful practices, and a total of 712 orders to 
cease and desist. It disposed of 22 other such complaints by per- 
mitting respondents to stipulate to cease and desist from the 
unlawful practices charged in the complaints. 

Also, during this period, the Commission disposed of 1,288 false 
or misleading advertising cases by negotiating stipulations in 
which advertisers stipulated to cease and desist from advertising 
practices held to constitute unfair methods of competition. By 
employing this stipulation procedure in this large number of 
cases, the Commission saved much time and expense that other- 
wise would have been expended in bringing these cases to trial 
under formal procedure. 

Incidentally, the Commission’s record in the courts on those 
of its cases which have been appealed, has been remarkable suc- 
cessful, and is indicative of the exercise of care and thoroughness 
in its work. Between July 1, 1933, and July 31, 1937, the courts 
reviewed 51 Commission cases on appeal. The Commission was 
sustained in all save one of these cases, and its lone reversal was 
by a 5-to-4 decision by the Supreme Court. Incidentally, this 
is the only instance in which that Court has reversed the Com- 
mission in more than 6 years. 

Recently the Commission has been especially active in endeav- 

oring to protect the public from price-fixing conspiracies and the 
increased cost to consumers of essential commodities which in- 
variably results from price fixing. Among those whom the Com- 
mission has proceeded against were most of the producers of 
viscose rayon yarn in the country, who were charged with con- 
spiring to fix prices and curtail production of rayon yarn. The 
Commission recently entered a cease-and-desist order in this 
case. 
Other orders have involved combinations and conspiracies to fix 
prices and suppress competition in many commodities of everyday 
use, such as automobile parts and accessories, foodstuffs, electric 
cable and wire, tinplate, textile fabrics, clothing, furniture, lumber, 
metal windows, school supplies, industrial rivets, turbine generators 
and condensers, water-gate valves, hydrants, and fittings, and many 
other commodities. Some of these cases resulted from investiga- 
tions made of certain industries, members of which had submitted 
identical bids to prospective purchasers, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and many State governments and municipalities. 

One complaint now pending is against substantially all of the 
cement manufacturers of the country, charging a combination to 
maintain identical delivered prices, in part through use of a com- 
mon basing-point system, and alleged to result in higher prices on 
this tremendously important building material, particularly in the 
construction of roads, bridges, dams, and buildings. 

At present much of the Commission's work has to do with cases 
arising under the Robinson-Patman amendment to section 2 of the 
Clayton Act, approved June 19, 1936. Up to July 31 last the Com- 
mission had issued 24 formal complaints involving charges of vio- 
lation of that act. Of this number, five had been disposed of, two 
by orders to cease and desist, and three by dismissal, one of the 
latter for the reason that the respondent corporation, following in- 
stitution of Commission proceedings, surrendered its charter and 
went out of business, obviously terminating the practices with 
which it had been charged. However, these formal actions con- 
stitute but a part of the service the Commission has performed 
under that act, and takes no account of the general compliance 
with the provisions of the act on the part of hundreds of busi- 
ness enterprises, brought about through correspondence and con- 
ferences with members of the Commission's staff. Thus a better 
understanding of the requirements of the act was brought about 
on the part of businessmen generally, terminating many price- 
discrimination practices which were tending to destroy compe- 
tition. 

In furtherance of its work of preventing unfair methods of 
competition, the Commission has sponsored many trade-practice 
conferences, at which members of an industry assemble and agree 
upon the elimination of unfair-trade practices, injurious to the 
industries or business enterprises affected, and which often con- 
stitute violations of law. These are voluntary moyements by and 
within the enterprises and industries concerned, for the improve- 
ment of business morals. Enforcement of fair-trade-practice rules 
not only protect honest businessmen from the sharp practices of 
unscrupulous competitors, but also result in great benefit to the 
consuming public. 

During the period between July 1, 1933, and July 31, 1937, the 
Commission sponsored 43 trade-practice conferences, with fair- 
trade-practice rules promulgated for 27 of the industries and 
businesses concerned. The industries and lines of business for 
which these 43 trade-practice conferences were conducted had a 
total capitalization of more than $4,600,000,000, with total annual 
sales volume exceeding $4,400,000,000, and employed 590,000 work- 
ers. Applications for 27 other trade-practice conferences are now 
pending before the Commission. 

Highly important in the work which the Commission has per- 
formed has been the investigations it has conducted. Some of 
them have been of great importance, notably its investigation of 
electric and gas utilities. To the report, with recommendations, 
which the Commission made to the Congress at the finish of 
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that inquiry, together with disclosures made while it was in 
progress, were due in part important legislation, including the 
Holding Companies Act and the act creating the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Moreover, this inquiry stimulated many 
State regulatory bodies to rate actions, resulting in reductions 
which are saving electric-power consumers of the Nation hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Thirteen investigations were on the Commission's calendar of 
work on July 1, 1933, or have been placed thereon since that date. 
Of these inquiries, all but two have been completed, and one of 
the two is substantially finished. These investigations were: 
Electric and gas utilities, chain stores, salaries of corporation 
Officers, price bases, gasoline prices, steel code, steel code as 
amended, textiles, milk investigation, agricultural income, steel 
sheet piling, petroleum decree, farm machinery. 

All of these investigations have been finished excepting agri- 
cultural income, which report has been filed, with conclusions 
and recommendations, but to which a short supplement soon will 
be filed. The farm machinery investigation is due to be com- 
pleted within the next year. 

As a result of the Commission’s chain-stores inquiry, the 
Robinson-Patman Act was enacted, aimed at the prevention 
of price discrimination and preferential treatment of preferred 
customers over their competitors. 

The corporation-salaries inquiry, directed by a Senate resolu- 
tion, developed the extent to which officers and directors of cor- 
porations listed on the New York Stock Exchange were profiting 
pen salaries and bonuses, which in many cases were exorbitantly 

The gasoline inquiry was made by direction of Senate reso- 
lution to determine the reason for an advance in the prices of 
gasoline. 

The steel-code inquiry was made by direction of Senate resolu- 
tion to disclose practices of the steel industry under its code, 
particularly with respect to price fixing. 

The steel code, as amended, inquiry was instituted pursuant to 
an Executive order, to make a study of the multiple basing- 
point system established under the amended steel code. 

The milk inquiry, directed by a House concurrent resolution, 
required the Commission to examine and report the facts with 
respect to the sale and distribution of milk and dairy products. 
The Commission's report and recommendations are now before 
the Congress. 

The textile investigation, directed by Executive order, directed 
the Commission to make an inquiry into the textile industries 
to furnish a basis for determining whether wage increases, or 
reduction in hours, could be sustained under eco- 
nomic conditions. This was a factual study, no recommenda- 
tions being called for. 

Agricultural-income investigation, made under authority of 
Senate joint resolution, was ordered to determine the extent of 
the decline in agricultural income in recent years, in comparison 
with the movement of income of corporations handling or proc- 
essing principal farm products. Report and recommendations 
for legislation have been filed with the Congress. 

Steel sheet-piling inquiry, made by direction of the President. 
The investigation disclosed evidence of collusive bidding on 
Government projects. 

The petroleum-decree inquiry was made at the request of the 
Attorney General, to determine whether a decree imposed on 
certain oil companies on the Pacific coast by a Federal court, is 
being observed. Report filed with the Attorney General. 

Inquiry ordered by the Senate to investigate and report on 
prices of farm machinery and profits of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors thereof. This inquiry is now under way. 

Price bases, an inquiry conducted by the Commission on its 
own initiative to disclose the methods and effects of price-basing 
systems as used in the steel and other important industries. 


Federal Power Commission and Its Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH OF WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, in order that 
there may be available in concise form information concern- 
ing the activities and accomplishments of the Federal Power 
Commission under this administration, I have prepared the 
following statement, which I ask to be incorporated in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION AND Its Work, 1933-37 


Given authority over the movement of electric energy in inter- 
state commerce in addition to its previous jurisdiction over power 
projects on public lands and navigable streams, conducting Na- 
tion-wide surveys of electric rates, power resources, and demands, 
cooperating with State commissions and Federal agencies in regu- 
lation of electric utilities and protection of consumers and in- 
vestors, the Federal Power Commission has rendered notable public 


Four years ago neither Government nor industry had any survey 
comprehensive and authentic enough to determine the Nation’s 
power requirements, future markets and demands, and how they 
can be most economically and advantageously supplied. By direc- 
tion of the President in Executive Order No. 6251, issued August 
19, 1933, the Federal Power Commission conducted our first survey 
of “the water resources of the United States as they relate to the 
conservation, development, control, and utilization of water power, 
of the relation of water power to other industries and to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and of the transmission of electric 
energy in the United States and its distribution to consumers.” 

Striking facts were revealed by this national power survey. One 
was the need of larger generating capacity. Early in 1935 the Com- 
mission estimated that, upon the resumption of normal industrial 
activity, power demands would require the addition of at least 
4,000,000 kilowatts, equal to the capacity of 50 large generating 
plants, costing $300,000,000. Forecasts of annual demands have 
been far exceeded. Production in 1936 totaled 113,602,196,000 
kilowatt-hours, and for the 12 months ending July 30, 1937, 


increased the demand for ding compani 

led to the passage of the Public Utility Act of 1935, title II of 
which comprised the new Federal Power Act, giving the Commis- 
sion authority over the interstate transmission of electric energy, 
and the wholesale rates and security issues of companies engaged 
in such interstate commerce, 

Surveying the country's undeveloped power resources, the Com- 
mission reported 1,883 sites which, if fully developed, might have 
an installed capacity of 52,628,900 kilowatts, capable of producing 
annually 275,683,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

In compliance with the President’s order and a Senate resolution, 
No. 80, Seventy-third „ first session, the Commission made 
an extended study of the cost of electric distribution, which was em- 
bodied in power series no. 3. Railway electrification was reported 
in the fourth publication, The Use of Electric Power in Trans- 
portation. Two large utility maps were published, one showing 
the service areas of the principal electric utility systems; the 
other the principal generating plants and transmission lines. 

Electric rates throughout the country had never been officially 
compiled. Consumers and regulatory commissions alike had no 
dependable data for comparisons, By direction of the Congress, 
in Public Resolution No. 18, Seventy-third Congress (S. J. Res. 
74), approved April 14, 1934, the Federal Power Commission con- 
ducted the first Nation-wide electric-rate survey ever made in 
America, reporting the actual bills paid by consumers of all 
classes in every State, city, and town in the Union. This aided 
materially in the numerous rate reductions in all parts of the 
country which saved hundreds of millions of dollars to con- 
sumers. 

Fifty-five reports were made by this survey. These reports were 
in such demand that the total published reached nearly 200,000 
copies. Residential rates in cities of 50,000 or more population 
were reported early in 1935. This was followed by 48 separate 
reports, 1 for each State, of domestic and residential rates in 
communities of all sizes. 

Other reports presented Average Typical Residential Bills, Rates 
for Electric Service to Commercial and Industrial Customers, 
Comparative Rates of Publicly and Privately Owned Utilities, State 
Commission Jurisdiction and Regulation of Electric Rates and 
Service, Electric Rate Uniformity, and Rural Electric Service. In 
addition, there was compiled and published a glossary of im- 
portant power and rate terms. 

SPECIAL STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS MADE 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 75 (1932-33), the Commission 
prepared a report for the Senate showing the salary schedules of 
executive officers and directors of public-utility corporations en- 

in the transportation of electric energy and of other cor- 
porations under Federal license. 

In response to Senate Resolution 123, approved March 1, 1935, 
the Commission made an investigation of restraining orders and 
injunctions issued by courts against municipal and other publicly 
owned electric-light and power plants, the cost of and 


proceedings, 
the loss to the public therefrom. Transmitted to the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, this report showed a total of 278 petitions for such 
orders and injunctions against 195 public authorities. Delays in- 
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cident thereto totaled 289 years 8 months 22 days. Direct ex- 
penses totaled $376,233, not including expenses estimated at 
$1,000,000 by the city of Los Angeles; and indirect expenses were 
estimated at $11,920,207. Of the 278 petitions, 52 were granted, 
153 denied or dismissed, and 65 were pending as of the date of the 
data, December 1, 1935. 

By direction of the President, the Commission made a detailed 
study of distribution areas, prospective markets, rates, and other 
elements involved as a basis for the determination of wholesale 
rates for the electric energy to be generated at Bonneville. A 
special report was also made on prospective power markets and 
probable revenues of the proposed Clark Hill project on the 
Savannah River near Augusta, Ga. 

In determining the feasibility of hydroelectric power develop- 
ment in connection with navigation and flood control, Army engi- 
neers were assisted in their survey of several important projects, 
including Denison, the Pensacola project in Oklahoma, and Fort 


To assure an abundant supply of electric energy throughout the 
United States with the utmost economy, section 202 (a) of the 
Federal Power Act empowers and directs the Commission to 
divide the country into regional districts for the voluntary inter- 
connection of facilities for the generation, transmission, and sale 
of electric energy. A map and order tentatively outlining such 
districts were sent to all State commissions and other interested ' 
parties for their views, comments, and suggestions, which are now 
being considered. 

By invitation of State commissions, the Federal Commission is 
assisting in investigations looking to the possibilities of more com- 
plete interconnection and coordination of electric facilities in Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma. 


RATE, POWER, AND OTHER REPORTS MADE AND IN PREPARATION 


For months the Commission has been engaged in what is, in 
effect, another Nation-wide survey of electric rates. Rate changes 
and trends over a period of 12 years are analyzed in a report re- 
cently published, and rates in effect January 1, 1937, are now being 
compiled and analyzed. These will be published in 48 separate 
State reports, one for each State in the Union, covering commer- 
cial and industrial rates in the larger cities and towns, and do- 
mestic and residential rates in the approximately 20,000 com- 
munities of 250 or more population in the United States. 

Production of electricity for public use in the United States 
is now reported monthly and periodically by the Commission. 
Statistics have been collected and a report is being prepared on 
ne power requirements of electrochemical and electrometallurgical 


CORPORATE STRUCTURES SIMPLIFIED—INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 
ENDED 


structures have been simplified, unnecessary corpora- 
tions eliminated, millions in interest saved, and charges reduced 
by various es under the provisions of the Federal Power 
Act prohibiting interl directorates and requiring Commis- 
sion approval of mergers, sales, and security issues. One company 
eliminated 30 unnecessary corporations, Elimination of improper 
interlocking relations has resulted in a much stronger local con- 
trol of operating companies. In one large system 185 interlocking 
directorates or positions have been eliminated by the companies 
8 eee ee e er mtg been considered 
and applications made for approval of security issues t 
more than $185,000,000. SS 

During the last 4 years 203 applications for licenses have been 
received—103 for generating projects, 100 for transmission lines— 
and 153 licenses and permits were issued or authorized covering 
ultimate capacity of 2,766,000 horsepower. The Commission has 
collected from licenses $2,458,340. The more than 700 active 
projects before the Commission, including those granted and pend- 
ing, represent over 4,000,000 installed horsepower and estimated 
ultimate installation of more than 12,000,000 horsepower. 

Consistently adhering to the principle of actual legitimate cost 
as the basis from which net investment is figured, the Commission 
has also acted in accord with the President's declaration favoring 
prudent investment as a basis for regulation. Every effort has 
been made to end the abuses of holding-company control, and to 
free operating companies from excessive charges made and bur- 
dens imposed by holding and service companies. 

“Squatting” on power sites by promoters or power companies 
for speculative or obstructive purposes has been prevented by 
requiring applicants to show good faith, and denying unreasonable 
extensions of time for construction. 

COOPERATION WITH AND AID TO STATE COMMISSIONS 


A detailed plan providing for closer cooperation of Federal and 
State regulatory bodies and better utilization of their facilities has 
been adopted, outlining the procedure governing joint conferences, 
joint hearings, or special boards which may consider matters of 
mutual interest. 

Regional offices were established in five cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Denver, and San Francisco—expediting the Commis- 
sion’s field work and enabling it to render more effective service 
to State commissions and other local officials. States can be and 
are being aided materially under the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act in regulating utilities, preventing undue charges by 
holding or service and Teasonable rates, 

Thus the Commission has been engaged for months in a study 
of the service charges made by subsidiaries in the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. group, cooperating with the Pennsylvania commis- 
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sion and as an aid to that State in its local rate regulation. The 
investigation has been temporarily suspended by the United States 
circuit court of appeals in Philadelphia. 

The Commission has proceeded vigorously in protection of Fed- 
eral rights on navigable and nonnavigable streams encroached 
upon by hydroelectric projects. The most notable proceeding is 
that instituted by the Commission shortly over 2 years ago against 
the Applachian Electric Power Co., which is undertaking to con- 
struct without a Federal license a large hydroelectric project at 
Radford, Va., on New River, an interstate stream flowing through 
North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. This case is still 
pending in the United States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia. 

UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


Nation-wide uniformity in the rules and regulations governing 
accounts of public utilities has been brought distinctly nearer by 
the uniform of accounts prescribed for public utilities and 
licensees subject to the provisions of the Federal Power Act, effec- 
tive January 1, 1937. Twenty State regulatory agencies have 
adopted this basic system and others are planning to adopt it in 
the near future. 

A list of units of electric property for use in connection with 
this accounting system was adopted on January 13, 1937. In 
July 1937, agreement was reached among representatives of State 
and Federal agencies on a form of annual report applicable to 
electric utilities, comprising a large number of financial, statistical, 
and other schedules. tions governing the presentation of 
records by public utilities and licensees have been prepared in 
tentative form and are now being considered. 

There are under the jurisdiction of the Commission, requiring 
accounting supervision, licensed projects having an aggregate 
claimed or estimated cost of approximately $675,000,000. During 
the past fiscal year an examination and review of the plant ac- 
counts of the Niagara Falls Power Co. and its predecessor com- 
panies was completed at Buffalo, N. Y., with a view to determin- 
ing the original cost of its electric plant in operation and under 
construction as of the date of license therefor. The amount in- 
volved is approximately $45,000,000. Field audits were completed 
of three projects involving $88,000,000; and such audits are in 
progress on six projects aggregating more than $52,000,000. 

Progress in power production and use in the past 4 years has 
been amazing. More than 26,000,000 American families, farms, 
firms, and factories now have electric service, an increase of 2,- 
250,000 since 1932. Nearly 2,000,000 more homes are enjoying 
this comfort and convenience, and there are now more than 21,- 
000,000 residential consumers. Over 200,000 new farm customers 
have been added, and the total number of farms electrified will this 
year pass the million mark. Output of electricity for public use, 
as re by the Federal Power Commission, increased from 83,- 
153,083,000 kilowatt-hours in 1932 to 113,602,196,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1936, a rise of more than 36 percent during the 4-year period. 


Accomplishments of Works Progress Adminis- 
tration 
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HON. J. HAMILTON LEWIS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT BY THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor in accordance with the usual 
custom a statement under the heading “Accomplishments of 
the Works Progress Administration in 2 Years of Operation”, 
which, I understand, has been prepared by officers of that 
Administration. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION IN 2 
YEARS OF OPERATIONS 

Two years ago, in August 1935, a majority of the States were 
busy setting up the organization necessary to carry out that pro- 
gram of work relief represented by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. This new agency of Government represented the evolution 
of a more effective security for both individual and national wel- 
fare in times of enforced idleness. 

Accomplishments in these eventful years have shown so swift 
an advance and such substantial returns as to command the in- 
terest of progressive nations throughout the world. A brief re- 
view of what has been done is sufficient to indicate the vast bene- 


fits it has brought to millions of needy workers who were out of 
a job, to the Nation as a whole and, perhaps, to thoughtful people 
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everywhere who may consider the part of government in correct- 
ing diseases of the econmic system. 

The record of W. P. A. is expressed in terms of its progress, 
first, in providing a security income for needy and employable 
persons through jobs that maintain their skill and their morale; 
second, in producing from their services public improvements and 
services of value to the whole Nation. 

In August 1935, during that period of transition in which the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration was still a major factor, 
the infant W. P. A. organization was employing only an approxi- 
mate 250,000. By November of that year, however, the W. P. A. 
program was well under way and its project workers numbered 
between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000. December saw the completion 
of the change whereby the Federal Government undertook to em- 
ploy the needy and employable, with the States and local govern- 
ments caring generally for the unemployable. By the last week 
in February 1936 W. P. A. employment had risen to a speak of 
3,035,852, the highest on record. 

At this time more than $70,000,000 was going into the pay 
envelopes of project workers every half month, The semi- 
monthly earnings of these people from our relief rolls had 
to more than $60,000,000 ever since mid-December 


wage was sufficient only to buy immediate necessities, 
it went directly and wholly into the country’s normal channels of 
trade, stimulating every line of private industry while enabling 
impoverished families and individuals to know once more the 
happiness found in an earned income. Each worker was assigned 
to that type of work for which he was best fitted, in a widely 
diverse program that gave opportunity for the exercise and 
development of individual skill. 

Although employment remained at approximately 3,000,000 
through mid-March, a marked decline came with the expansion 
of opportunities for private employment in the spring. The 
reduction from the peak figure amounted to nearly 500,000 by 
the last of April and exceeded 750,000 by the end of July 1936. 

At this stage of the program, a survey showed more than 
90,000 work projects, with an estimated cost of $1,460,000,000, 
had been selected for operation by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration through April 15, Nearly four-fifths of these operations 
were construction work, and improvements of highways, roads, 
and streets accounted for nearly one-third of the total value of 
projects. The expansion of public recreational facilities, the 
building or repair of schools and other structures or commu- 
nity use and the development or replacement of outworn sewer 
systems were other major types of projects. White-collar workers 
also were employed in numerous public services, including the 
distinctive contribution to American cultural life made by the 
Federal arts projects. 

Such emergencies as the drought in the Great Plains area a 
year ago are reflected in the record of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, which has been prompt to meet even such unforeseen 
demands and give employment to the victims on useful projects. 

On September 15 of last year, when employment on W. P. A. 
projects again was rising as a result of the drought, a physical 
inventory of improvements already completed illustrated the im- 
mense return on its investment in work relief realized by the Na- 
tion, apart from other advantages of this system over the unre- 
munerative dole, 

Briefly, this inventory showed: 

More than 25,000 miles of new highways and streets, with repair 
of approximately 117,500 miles. These improvements were supple- 
mented by construction or improvement of more than 20,000 
bridges and approximately 4,500 miles of sidewalks and paths. 

New public buildings numbering 4,140, with repairs or improve- 
ments on 12,255. (These included 1,099 new educational buildings 
and 7,176 improved.) 

Public recreational facilities including 1,415 new athletic fields 
and playgrounds, 425 parks and fairgrounds, 248 swimming pools. 
More than 1,500 existing athletic fields and playgrounds and 1,000 
parks and fairgrounds were improved. 

Sanitary and storm sewers totaling 3,357 miles in length had 
been constructed, drainage ditches, new or improved, serving more 
than 9,200 square miles were listed as completed. 

Storage dams, chiefly in drought areas, with a combined im- 
poundage of a million acre-feet of water, were ready for use. 

These are only a few of the major types of physical accom- 
plishments that were shown in the inventory last September. As 
this accounting does not include projects on which work was still 
under way at that time, it does not show the full measure of 
improvements, 

By the end of 1936, 121,240 such projects had been placed in 
operation, involving an es ted cost of $3,528,860,089, of which 
$463,781,248 was covered by funds pledged by local sponsors. In 
general, there had been little change in the types of projects, 
construction work representing nearly four-fifths of the total. 

Since October, when emergency drought employment reached 
its peak, the rolls of project workers had been declining. The 
number, d the last week of December, stood at 2,192,409. 

During 1937 there has been a marked increase in the amount 
of sponsors’ contributions, rising approximately from 13 to 16 
percent, and a continued decline in administrative and nonrelief 
costs. Administration is now limited to 5 percent of expendi- 
tures, but actually has been below that since the early — of 
the program. Nonrelief labor, now at the lowest point in the 
history of the program, is down to 3.2 percent. 
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the last week of February this year, just 12 months after 
the all-time high of more than 3,000,000, W. P. A. employment 
was down to 2,145,562. By the last week in June it was 1,821,151, 
and in mid-July the number was 1,656,533 (approximately the 
average number that can be carried under the $1,500,000,000 ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year). 

Almost 136,000 projects had been placed in operation by the 
end of the first quarter of this year, and the objectives—useful 
work for needy unempl unchanged. The record of 
accomplishments is the best evidence that work relief has proved 
a sound asset to the social and economic life of the Nation. 


Convention of Young Democratic Clubs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


ADDRESS BY MR. JAMES ROOSEVELT BEFORE THE CON- 
VENTION OF YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a timely and instructive 
address delivered by Mr. James Roosevelt, Secretary to the 
President, before the National Convention of Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs of America, at Indianapolis, Ind., on August 
20, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To take part in this the fourth national convention of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America is a particular privilege. It 
gives me a chance to greet again many old friends who were pres- 
ent at the first convention held at Kansas City in 1932. It gives 
us all a chance to greet new friends who testify to the growth and 
vitality of the Young Democratic Clubs; and is more 
stimulating than to review our part in great victories behind us 
and to lay our plans for even greater ones ahead. 

Every reassembling of an organization like ours, however, de- 
mands a reexamination of the common interest that binds us 

er. 

All around us today we see enthusiasm, confidence, and energy; 


be forgotten. 

Sin if the Young Democratic Clubs are a real rallying point for 
younger people who know and who believe in the principles which 
have made the Democratic Party what it is today—a party sup- 
ported by the most widely diversified but the most justifiedly 
unified groups that have ever rallied to a political standard in 
our country—then this organization has a real reason for existence, 
because it has a real purpose to accomplish. 

I believe that is your 2 10 4 i; 

I believe you offer opportuni young men and women who 
would 2 their lives to a career in government dominated only 
by the desire to contribute a needed talent in governmental effi- 
ciency to the welfare of their fellow citizens. I believe you provide 
machinery by which those who believe in the principles of the 
party are given practical help in bringing to the old and new 
voters alike the story of what the Democratic Party is trying to 
do. I believe you will supply the party with wave after wave and 
generation after generation of voters and workers and candidates 
fit to fill positions of public trust. 

If in these clubs we do these jobs and do them well—do them 
with enthusiasm born of conviction—then this national organi- 
gation of the Young Democratic Clubs of America has a justified 
and vital place in our national political life. Then it cannot be 
isaid of us that we are simply an aggregation of ambitious persons 
who seek only to improve our personal positions, Then we can 
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and will prove a maturity and sincerity of purpose by what we 
do rather than by what we say we are going to do. 

And so as keynoter for this convention, I ask these questions: 
What are the principles of this party of long history which this 
organization of our new generation is pledged to carry forward? 
What are the policies which have kept rallied to the banner of our 

more Americans than any other party has ever attracted? 

First and foremost, it seems to me that the Democratic Party 
of today is a party which sees and serves the Nation as a whole. 
It is not a conglomeration of special interests sticking together 
for mutual back-scratching, like the Republican Party when in 
power. It is not a temporary alliance unrelated regional dis- 
contents like many a so-called liberal movement in the past. 

And furthermore, it sees and serves that whole Nation in the 
light of modern times—of 1937 not of 1837. It respects the po- 
litical traditions of the past, but does not try to deny the obvious 
facts of the present. It has adapted government to changes which 
modern physical science has brought to civilization within our 
geographical boundaries—to the speed of the airplane, the won- 
ders of electricity, and wizardy of telephone and radio. It has 
adopted for public life standards which all intelligent men and 
women have long recognized for their private and business lives. 

It has brought to the diversified elements of our population as 
never before the realization of their community of interests 
and the need for their essential unity. It has had the economic 
common sense to know that national income for all purposes 
grows only in proportion as money circulates and only in pro- 
portion as more purchasing power makes more business trans- 
actions and greater circulation possible. And it has had the 
political imagination to perceive that all honest, average men 
and women, to live and let live—whether they are wage 
earners in the North and East, cotton farmers in the South, wheat 
farmers and lumbermen and miners in the West—have a common 
interest in the kind of a humane world in which 
they want to live against exploitation by a few special interests 
with over-developed acquisitive instincts. That is why we are 
not afraid of those who prophesy that our party will break up 
because of divergent interests—sectional or economic. We are 
sure it will not break up because it is the natural rallying point 
of the plain people who see these days with clearer eyes how 
they have to buy from and sell to each other, how they live only 
by serving one another, how they must profit together if they 
are to profit at all. 

Perhaps never before as at this very hour has the Democratic 
Party indicated its grasp of the needs of the Nation as a whole. 

On the one hand its leadership supports with all its vigor 
wage and hour legislation because greater purchasing power 
for the working man in any section of the country means more 
money to buy agricultural products in every section of the coun- 
try. The families of steel workers in Gary and in Birmingham 
alike will wear more Mississippi and Georgia cotton and Texas 
wool, will eat more Montana wheat, Iowa bacon, and Kansas becf 
if they have better wages with which to buy. 

This is not sectional antisouthern legislation. It is national 
legislation in the truest sense. I have always liked the realism 
of the newest and youngest member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Mr. Justice Hugo L. Black. In introducing this legis- 
lation in the Senate he said, “Ever since the War between the 
States, the South has been economically a colony rather than a 
partner in these United States. While the South has furnished 
goods for the Nation’s markets, it has not been able to provide the 
markets it ought to provide for the Nation's goods.” 

And on the other hand, the leadership of the Democratic Party 
of today supports legislation to ensure stable farm prices, because 
greater purchasing power for the farmer means more shoes from 
Massachusetts, more automobiles from Michigan, more electrical 
appliances from Indiana used and enjoyed on the farms. 

In other words, the leadership of your party recognizes the inter- 
dependence of each portion of the country and believe and works 
for an ever. national income based upon this theory. 

It is a consequence of that truly national and modern outlook 
of the Democratic Party that it recognizes as its only special 
interest the personal welfare of every American man, woman, and 
child wherever he or she may live. It consistently practices its 
own that democracy can function only where there is a 
substantial equality of opportunity. We are happy that the Dem- 
ocratic Party of today has reached its present unprecedented lead- 
ership, has won its present great popular majority. It has done so 
because it alone has recognized that socalled democratic govern- 
ment is a mockery so long as it does not make available to a large 
proportion of our fellow citizens, wherever they live, the minimum 
requirements of a decent way of life. 

Most simply stated the downfall of the Republican Party in 
this country was due to its devotion to a special interest—the 
special interest of the people at the top. It was good Republican 
economics and political science that prosperity for those on top 
would filter down to the vast multitudes at the bottom through 
the graciousness and benevolence of Lord and Lady Bountifuls 
among those whom Alexander Hamilton called “the wise, the 
rich, and the good.” But they never stooped so low as to inquire 
whether that prosperity was filtering down in fact, and as a whole, 
their party became callous and indifferent to the kind of life 
which a vast majority of American citizens were forced to live. 

It is perhaps easy for us to crow at three successive victories, 
each more overwhelming than the last, which have reduced the 
Republican Party to a rear guard of skeletons. But the moribund 
condition of the Republican Party is a warning written in bright 
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colors for us ever to see and remember. That should 
lash us ever forward to a constantly broadening view of what is 
the national welfare. 

What else does the Democratic Party of today stand for? 

It stands for the belief that a government of the people should 
do its every deed and perform its every act in the open and public 
view. We believe in “open covenants openly arrived at” in home 
as well as foreign affairs. This has been the frankest adminis- 
tration Washington has ever known. There has been no hiding 
behind White House spokesmen, no subtle closing of doors to the 
press or any other form of legitimate public inquiry. 

With a problem as vast as ours it is impossible that there 
should not be isolated and individual cases of maladministration 
or personal blundering. But although we have been compelled 
to spend more money than any other administration that ever 
went before us, we can, as a party, take pride in the fact that 
there have been no favored cliques, no side doors, no little green 
houses, no little black bags, and no Teapot Dome. 

Remembering the vastness of the sums it has been the re- 
sponsibility of your Government to administer, brings us to an- 
other point—that our party alone has had the essential faith in 
democratic government to be able to prove that democracy can 
get done efficiently and energetically the things that modern 
people demand government should get done for them. It came 
into office with a mandate to rescue a Government and a country 
whose machinery had completely broken down and whose morale 
had almost broken down. Im almost every heart there was 
despair. And in almost every corner there was doubt whether 
democratic government could any longer get things done fast 
enough in the ever-complicating modern world. 

Perhaps there has been no more dramatic situation in the his- 
tory of our country than on that night of March 4, 1933, when the 
Democratic administration took over from its predecessor a Na- 
tion economically demoralized and almost spiritually bankrupt 
as well. 

But what dictatorship ever took hold of such a vast situation 
as effectively as did our scorned democracy? 

Four short years later look at our pay rolls, car loadings, farm 
prices, power output—all the symbols of our prosperity. It is 
5 5 to retain even a prudent appreciation of the desperate days 

hind us. 

In 4 short months your party transformed a pseudo democracy 
that couldn't work into a real democracy that did work. 

In 4 short years it has not only pulled the country out of the 
slough of despond but actually has rebuilt it on a higher and 
‘firmer ground than it occupied in the lush days of 1929 itself. 

That rebuilding of a nation didn't come from magic rabbits 

pping from magic hats. It came from the redirection, given 
by common-sense governmental policy, to that constant willing- 
ness of the great majority of our people to work hard and play 
the game with each other. That is our greatest national asset. 
The difference between our people in March 1933 and in August 
1937 is a difference in direction only—in direction by govern- 
ment—and our party can be everlastingly proud that it proved its 
faith that there is a way to give our people that direction without 
asking them to surrender their democracy as the price of security. 

Over a hundred years ago our ancestors had repudiated the 
Federalist notion of government by those who chose to call them- 
selves “the wise, the rich, and the good.” The democracy of 
Jefferson and Jackson sounded the death knell of such oligarchic 
ideas, 

The self-satisfied Federalists had been led by Hamilton—a man 
who, with all his admitted talents, thought of the people as “a 
great beast.” And they have their counterparts in our day who 
still seek to foist their undemocratic practices and ideals upon 
the unsuspecting by using the sheep’s clothing of a so-called 
rugged individualism. 

But the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and Woodrow Wilson will 
repel these insidious attacks in whatever modern forms they may 
appear. We know from sad experience that as a practical matter 
there are but two available choices in American government. One 
alternative is big business—big-lawyer, Hamiltonian plutocracy, 
that cleverly assumes the forms of semidemocratic government, 
even as it perverts and corrupts. Abroad that would be called 
fascism Inevitably preparing the way for its successor, communism. 

The other alternative is what the Democratic Party of today has 
furnished—a democracy unafraid that it will cease to be a democ- 
racy if it is modern and efficient—geared to work in the interests 
of the many, in the interests of the average, self-respecting, inde- 
pendent American citizen. 

The American people have chosen this second alternative in no 
uncertain terms, Let us do our share in the task of making certain 
they have no regret. 

That means continued effort. For the wise direction of the 
energies of a people is not over for us, as indeed it will never be 
over for any government in the modern world. To have started the 
machinery running again is not sufficient. We must try to im- 
prove it so that it will be as foolproof as possible. We must try to 
check and tame by human foresight that economic cycle which 
not long ago was viewed as the automatic producer of inevitable 
waves of heartbreaking depression for all and mad prosperity for a 
few—destroying democracy both on the upswing and the down. 

The fact that the Democratic Party believes that a democracy 
is not compelled to be fatalistic about the economic cycle any more 
than about yellow fever or the bubonic plague is proof of the 
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panys agi: outlook and another reason why youth should 
y to it. 

One secret of vitality and of the effectiveness of the Democratic 
Party of today has been the fact remarked upon by friend and 
foe alike, that our's is a young man’s and a young woman's party. 
It has done much to advance the cause of the younger men and 
women; it has welcomed them to positions of greater importance 
than any party has ever done in the past. And, in return, they 
have given the party their own courage and the optimism to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible. Just as it is young men 
and women who have overcome seemingly insuperable obstacles 
in the field of science and invention, it is young men and women 
who can overcome seemingly insuperable obstacles in the social 
adventure of government. 

It was a party with deep roots in a fine tradition, with young 
courage, young energy, and young brains that moved mountains 
in the last 4 years. It will move forward and prove in the future, 
as it has in the past, that figurative mountains can be moved by 
@ resourceful dem a 

In these days of struggle and slaughter in many parts of the 
world, the domestic program of our Government sweeps like a 
gale of cool, fresh wind through the heated and fetid corridors 
of world statesmanship. The picture of other nations gives us 
additional reason to support the policy of the Democratic Party 
of today to keep out of other nations’ troubles while their respect 
for us grows as we attain our principal goals at home. 

It has well been said that the wars of the past were old men’s 
wars but young men’s battles. We have lent our strength and 
encouragement to forthright and honest international coopera- 
tion. But we have kept out of foreign trouble and will continue 
to keep out of such troubles so that our energies may not be 
devoted to the futile tasks of killing and destruction, but to 
— constructive activity of building a better and more peaceful 

ation. 

It is our job to make good in this country the promise of to- 
morrow's world. But building a better nation is not blowing a 
dream castle from soap bubbles. It is the hardest work man 
does. To make progress in our generation will take all the de- 
votion and energy of the thousands you delegates represent, co- 
ordinated and given direction through this organization, fitted to 
our hand if we have the will and the wit to use it. The rest of 
the sessions of this convention—the actual building of a program 
on which the future of the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
can be securely built—will be the test of our practical ability to 
cooperate to attain ends on which we all agree. 

And it will be a test for the continuance of the clubs them- 
Selves, because no chain is than its weakest link and 
the party cannot afford to rely seriously upon us unless we can 
prove ourselves strong and competent in combined effort. This 
organization of the Young Democratic Clubs is the machinery 
through which the party hopes to make its young blood most 
effective. Right ahead of us, in the struggle of ideas that is going 
on in the political world today as never before, the value of our 
party to the individual citizens of this country and of ourselves 
to our party is being put to proof. For the country, for the party, 
for ourselves, we cannot fail that test. 


Billions Out and Billions Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. JESSE JONES 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article from the pen of 
Hon. Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, entitled “Billions Out and Billions Back.” The 
article was published in the Saturday Evening Post of the 
issue July 31, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of July 31, 1937] 
BILLIONS Our anD BILLIONS Back 
(By Jesse Jones) 

As the inaugural parade was passing the offices of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on March 4, 1933, we were receiving 
telegrams every few minutes telling us that all banks in one State 
after another were being closed by order of the Governor of the 
State. During the 30-day period ending March 3, 1933, 23 States 
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had declared bank holidays or restricted the withdrawal of de- 
posits, and on March 4, governors of the remaining States took 
similar action, temporarily completing the suspension of our entire 
banking activities. With the exception of certain historic events 
in connection with war, there has been no more crucial period in 
our history than the few weeks preceding and immediately follow- 
ing the inauguration of President Roosevelt. 

March 4 was on a Saturday, and at 1 a. m. Monday, March 6, 
President Roosevelt by proclamation declared the Nation-wide 
banking holiday. In the parlance of football, time out was nec- 
essary to determine the next move—to reconstruct the lines. 
Three days later Congress passed the Bank Conservation Act, giv- 
ing the President emergency powers and authorizing the R. F. C. 
to buy preferred stock in banks. The Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury were given increased authority. On March 12 President 
Roosevelt addressed the American people over the radio, explain- 
ing the steps which had been taken to reopen and aid the banks. 

A FINANCIAL SALVAGE JOB 


No more comforting message was ever received by a nation of 
distressed and anxious people. The President stated, in effect, 
that the purpose was to reopen and support the sound banks, and 
to make others sound through reorganization, explaining particu- 
larly the steps taken to provide them with an ample supply of 
currency to meet all legitimate demands. Closing all banks 
through executive authority, even for a short period, was a drastic 
move, but this procedure was much better than for them to con- 
tinue closing through the withdrawal of deposits on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Too much of that had already been allowed. 

The decline in values, and especially market values, had placed 
bankers and ing bank authorities in a predicament where 
it was difficult for them to determine what their responsibilities 
were, whether to close banks or to keep them open. The bank 
moratorium solved their problem, and to their great relief, since 
acceptance of deposits by insolvent banks is generally a criminal 


offense. 

During this period there was little rest or sleep for the officials 
and personnel of banks, clearing houses, Federal Reserve banks, 
the Federal Reserve Board, State banking departments, the Comp- 
troller’s Office, the R. F. C. and the Treasury. 

The method of determining which banks were sound enough to 
be allowed to reopen was left largely to the Federal Reserve banks, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and State banking authorities, 
which, in turn, necessarily had to rely upon the latest information 
available to them from bank examiners. In so short a time and 
in such a feverish period mistakes were inevitable, and many banks 
were allowed to reopen that were not sound. After they had been 
reopened it was up to their directors and the R. F. C. to make them 
sound. The President's statement to the country gave the people 
confidence and bank failures ceased. 

Repairing the banks proved to be a bigger job than it first ap- 
peared. Federal deposit insurance, insuring each deposit up to 
$2,500, was to become effective January 1. 1934, under the temporary 

Corporation. The act pro- 
vided that only solvent banks could be insured, and as we ap- 
proached the deadline, January 1, 1934, administration officials be- 
came alarmed at the possibility of another bank debacle due to 
the great number of banks which would be unable to qualify for 
insurance. This made necessary an almost superhuman effort by 
the R. F. C. and F. D. I. C. with the cooperation of the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury. Deposits in national banks and Federal 
Reserve member State banks were automatically insured, but the 
banks had to be licensed by the of the Treasury. Non- 
member State banks had to be examined by the F. D. I. C., and 
the examination of 8,000 banks in a few months’ time by a newly 
formed organization was a herculean task. The insured amount of 
each deposit was later increased to $5,000. 

By the middle of December we had a fair estimate of the picture. 
We had pursued the policy of saving banks through the injection 
of R. F. C. capital where the sound assets of the bank, even 
though frozen, appeared to approximate the deposits and other 
debts of the bank. But even with this liberal formula, 939 banks 
could not be made to qualify for deposit insurance. These were 
carefully listed with the amount of new capital necessary in each 
bank. To enable the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to 
insure these, the R. F. C. agreed to see that the required capital 
was obtained. Time was needed to get as much local capital as 
possible, the R. F. C. furnishing the balance. 

Based upon prevailing values, 4,000 of the 14,000 banks which 
were allowed to reopen after the banking holiday were found to 
be impaired. These 4,000 had deposits aggregating $8,000,000,000. 
It was a question of hurriedly estimating values at a time when 
one man’s guess was as good as another’s, but, with R. F. C. assist- 
ance, practically all of them came through all right. It is for- 
tunate that they were allowed to reopen, since the country could 
hardly have stood more bank failures. 

HYPODERMICS FOR INDUSTRY 

I have stated before that due to recovery, to bank earnings, and 
to new private capital injected into these banks, there will be no 
ultimate net loss to the Government from our bank-repair work. 

After banks and other financial institutions had been repaired, 
including the establishment of credit facilities for farmers and 
farm products, and the public-works program was well under way, 
the next perplexing problem was how best to aid crippled industry. 

This we undertook by allowing industries to o com- 
munity mortgage companies through which to borrow. Later 
Congress authorized the R. F. C. and the Federal Reserve banks 
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to lend directly to industry. At the same time we were given 
authority to make loans to the mining industry, not for the 
purpose of prospecting but to provide money for equipment, 
and so on, for mining ores already discovered. We were also 
authorized to lend to school districts to pay teachers’ back salaries 
due prior to June 1, 1934, where the district was able to give 
satisfactory security. Applications for industrial loans have been 
most difficult to appraise. Almost all of those applying have 
had long periods of unprofitable operations. Many of them have 
not been able to keep their plants in repair or replace old equip- 
ment so as to compete effectively in their respective fields. We 
have authorized $176,853,000 in direct loans to industry to 2,286 
borrowers; 119 of these borrowers have had two or more loans. 
After getting loans, 39 industrial borrowers have failed. Of the 
$176,853,000 authorized, $57,100,000 has been withdrawn or can- 
celed, due in many cases to the applicants’ being able to obtain 
the desired credit from banks. 

We have authorized 117 mining loans, aggregating $10,643,500, 
$2,000,000 of which was to one applicant who later obtained the 
money elsewhere and withdrew his application. Of these loans, 
$2,189,500 has been disbursed and $637,694 has already been 
repaid. 

The security requirements in the law authorizing loans to pay 
teachers’ salaries due prior to June 1, 1934, were such that the 
only school district to qualify for a loan was the Chicago Board 
of Education. This school authority owns very valuable business 

roperty in the Loop district of Chicago. 

Pr when the State of Illinois was organized in 1818 the United 
States Government ceded to the State certain public lands on the 
condition that one section of such lands in each township should 
be held in trust for educational purposes. One of these sections 
turned out to be the heart of Chicago, but it required an act of 
the State legislature to enable the school authority to mortgage 
the property, and then it was allowed to borrow only from an 
agency of the United States Government. 

None of our big cities got so far in arrears in their tax collec- 
tions as Chicago, and, as a result, the 15,000 teachers in its public 
schools were almost a year behind in getting their salaries. 

This naturally caused great distress and unrest. In addition, 
Chicago’s finances were not in the best of shape. We lent the 
Chicago Board of Education $22,300,000, secured by valuable busi- 
ness property, appraised at $38,000,000, and sold the loan to 
Chicago banks within a few months at a very substantial profit, 
The loan enabled the payment of all back salaries due 15,000 
teachers and greatly improved conditions generally in Chicago, 
including its finances and credit. 

MONEY TO THE STATES 


In July 1932 Congress authorized the R. F. C. to make advances 
to States for relief. Under this authority we advanced to States 
a total of $280,025,518 after it had been established in each case 
to the satisfaction of our board that relief within the State was 
necessary in the amount allotted. The law provided that the 
money be paid to the Governor of the State upon his receipt. 
No other evidence of such advances was required by law. The 
Federal Government had not yet reached the point of direct ap- 
propriations for relief, and this was the opening wedge. 

The act provides that the corporation would be reimbursed 
for such advances by deductions from regular apportionments 
made from future Federal authorizations in aid of the States for 
the construction of highways and rural post roads, but, by an 
act of Congress, approved June 1934, the. provision for reimburse- 
ment was canceled, leaving no provision for repaying the corpora- 
tion; so, in effect, these advances became grants. We advanced 
cities and counties $19,959,481, the balance of the 300,000,000 
authorized for relief in the 1932 act, taking their securities at 3 
percent. Of this amount, $16,882,788 has been collected. 

In making allotments under this authorization, our Board re- 
quired that, as far as practicable, the States match dollars with 
Federal funds. This brought about some interesting tilts between 
applying Governors and members of our Board. Notable among 
these were several with fiery Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
who repeatedly insisted that his State, the second richest in the 
Union, was not in a position to do what members of our Board 
felt it could and should do. We made large allocations to Pennsyl- 
vania—$34,929 875; the second largest to any State—but the State 
ra Bagge matched our dollars by appropriating State funds for 


SELF-LIQUIDATING LOANS 


Our largest allocations to a State for relief were to Illinois, 
$43,191,721, due in large measure to the aggravated unemployment 
situation in and about Chicago. In addition to the above, both 
the State of Illinois and Cook County, which embraces Chicago, 
voted substantial amounts in bonds and taxes for relief purposes, 
as did many other States and municipalities. Illinois and 
Pennsylvania got $78,121,596, or more than one-fourth of our 
entire $280,025,518 advanced to States for relief prior to June 1, 
1933, when Harry Hopkins took over direct Federal relief. 

In the July 1932 amendment to our act we were given authority 
to make loans to public bodies for self-liquidating projects. 
These will run about $375,000,000, and include $13,000,000 for con- 
struction of the railroad and highway bridge across the Missis- 
sippi at New Orleans; $2,800,000 for building the Niagara Frontier 
bridges near Buffalo; $2,285,000 for construction of the Rip Van 
Winkle Bridge across the Hudson; $5,050,000 for improvement of 
Jones Beach on Long Island; $3,200,000 for Saratoga Springs Spa 
in New York State; $72,000,000 for construction of the Oakland 
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Bay Bridge at San Francisco; and approximately 6207, 000,000 au- 
thorized to the metropolitan water district for carrying water 
from the Colorado River in Arizona to Los Angeles and 12 other 
cities in southern California, a distance of 240 miles. This is 
a very large and important project, exceeding the combined costs 
of Boulder Dam and the present authorized construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River in the State of Wash- 
ington, and equals almost one-half the cost of the Panama Canal. 
It will be completed in 1939 and should insure southern Cali- 
fornia an ample water supply for all time. The metropolitan 
water district includes all of Los Angeles and 12 other smaller 
cities. The bonds will be general obligations of the district, pay- 
able from taxation on all the property in the district, without 
limitation of rate or amount. Practically all our self-liquidating 
loans are worth a premium, and less than 1 percent of the entire 
amount is delinquent. We have sold and collected $54,835,411.30 
at a premium over cost of $1,559,725.67. 

Because of the lack of mortgage money available on fair terms 
and in reasonable relation to values, we suggested to Congress in 
1934 that we be authorized to invest in the capital stock of 
mortgage companies. We had in mind the establishment of a nor- 
mal mortgage market by replacing some of the mortgage companies 
that had failed; by making mortgage money available on a basis 
that would be of real assistance in helping borrowers to save their 
properties; and by providing mortgage money for new construction. 

Congress gave us this authority to the extent of $100,000,000, 
but we were unable to obtain private cooperation in establishing 
such companies. For that reason we organized the R. F. C. 
Mortgage Co., the entire capital stock of which is owned by the 
R. F. C. The purpose of this company is not to compete with 
banks and insurance companies in lending upon real estate but 
to make loans in aid of reorganizations and to help worthy bor- 
rowers meet their maturing obligations when they cannot other- 
wise obtain funds on fair terms. Also we make loans to enable 
the liquidation in an orderly manner of debts due closed banks 
and other institutions which in turn owe the R. F. C., and to aid 
in the construction of new buildings for which there is an eco- 
nomic need. Frequently after a loan is approved by the R. F. C. 
Mortgage Co. the borrower is able to get his money on satisfactory 
terms from private sources, which is exactly what we hope to 
accomplish. 

THE MORTGAGE VENTURE 


Because of reluctance by banks, insurance companies, and other 
investors to buy mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding that they are guaranteed by the 
Government, and to encourage new home building, we buy and 
sell Federal Housing Administration insured mortgages on new 
homes. We do this through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Mortgage Co., which has bought and contracted to buy $36,- 
500,000 of these loans. To date, approximately $6,000,000 have 
been sold. The comptroller of the State of New York, Morris 
‘Tremaine, who has an enviable record in handling the finances of 
the State of New York for 10 years, recently agreed to buy all 
Federal Housing Administration insured mortgages that we held 


against new homes in New York State. He is buying these mort- 


gages for investment of some of the trust-fund accounts of the 
State of New York, at a premium over par and accrued interest. 
Our regular mortgage-company loans are made on urban income- 
producing property, and $3,500,000 of these has been sold to in- 
surance companies and other institutions at a premium. 

The Corporation, under special authorization from Congress, 
from time to time has made loans for flood, earthquake, or other 
catastrophe damages during the years 1933 to 1936, inclusive. 
After the recent floods that caused damaging overflows in the 
Ohio and other river valleys, Congress created the Disaster Loan 
Corporation, with no requirement as to security, and empowered 
it to make loans to those suffering disaster losses during 1937. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was directed to furnish 
the Disaster Loan Corporation with capital up to $20,000,000 and 
appoint officers and agents to the corporation. 

The Disaster Loan Corporation began functioning immediately, 
establishing agencies in practically all the cities and towns that 
had experienced serious losses in the recent flood. To carry out 
the spirit of the act, each community was asked to set up a vol- 
untary loan committee of its own citizens to pass upon applica- 
tions and recommend loans. Neighbors should be the best judges 
of who is entitled to this character of relief loan. At this ~ 
approximately 5,500 loans aggregating more than $5,200,000 have 
been authorized. 

BALANCE SHEET 

The smallest of these loans has been $27.50 to a blacksmith in 
Tennessee to repair his forge and replace damaged stock and 
equipment. Several loans ranging from $35 to $50 have been 
made for the purpose of repairing floors and ceilings in dwellings 
and replacing furniture destroyed by the flood. These borrowers 
were told they could get such small amounts from the American 
Red Cross, but they preferred to handle it on a loan basis and 
pay the money back; for this they deserve great credit. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Mortgage Co. has 
agreed to lend to home owners up to 80 percent, and on rental 
property up to 70 percent, of the cost of new homes built on high 
land to replace those destroyed by the recent floods, the mortgages 
to be amortized over a period of 20 years at 4-percent interest. 
The Federal Housing Administration will insure the loans. The 
Works Progress Administration has agreed to assist the cities and 
towns in street, sewer, drainage, and clean-up work. 
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Including $2,795,788,515 allocated to other governmental agen- 
cies and for relief by direction of Co , our total authoriza- 
tions to May 1, 1937, were $11,566,097,810.39, of which $9,172,403,- 
590.61 had been disbursed. 

The allocations by direction of Congress, in which R. F. C. di- 
rectors had no option, include $1,780,025,518 for direct relief; 
$124,741,000 for the capital stock of the home-loan banks; $200,- 
000,000 for capital stock of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; 
$145,000,000 to the Farm Loan Commissioner for crop loans; 
$55,000,000 for the capital of the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration; $115,000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture for crop 
loans; $44,500,000 for capital of the regional agricultural credit 
corporations; $40,500,000 to the Governor of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for a revolving fund to capitalize the Production Credit 
Corporations; $97,000,000 for capital stock of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; $100,000,000 to the Farm Loan Commissioner for 
loans to joint-stock land banks; $50,000,000 to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator; $16,376,000 for operating expenses of the re- 
gional agricultural credit corporations; and $5,000,000 capital stock 
of Disaster Loan Corporation. 

Aside from these allocations by , the R. F. C. as of 
May 1, 1937, had authorized 35,018 loans and investments, aggre- 
gating $8,750,334,813.50. Of these loans and investment authori- 
zations, 29,235, ting $6,461,118,373.34, had been disbursed, 
and $4,591,619,933.06, or about 71 percent, had been repaid. The 
foregoing includes $264,087,280.49 to 379 borrowers who were placed 
in receivership or liquidation after the loans and investments 
were made. Of these loans and investments, 17,541 have been 
entirely repaid. 

GOLD AND SILVER DEALS 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, which we count as one bor- 
rower, had made 1,881,357 separate loans to farmers up to May 1, 
1937. Likewise, the RFC Mortgage Co., which we count as one 
borrower, had authorized 11,919 loans, aggregating $143,322,632.72. 
85 8 loans, 6,994, aggregating 853, 288,487.95, had been dis- 
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In 1933 we lent $2,803,000 to American exporters upon the se- 
curity of the notes of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, a New York 
corporation, the capital stock of which is owned by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The Amtorg notes were endorsed by 
the State bank of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
proceeds used to finance the purchase of cotton in this country. 
These loans have been entirely repaid. 

In 1933 we authorized a loan of $50,000,000 to the National 
Government of the Republic of China for the purchase of cotton, 
wheat, and fiour in this country for consumption in China. The 
loan was secured by the pledge of certain import and local taxes 
in China, Every installment of both principal and interest has 
been promptly met. 

The Export-Import Bank of W: was created in February 
1934, pursuant to an Executive order of the President. The R. F. G. 
owns $20,000,000 and has authorized the purchase of an additional 
$25,000,000 of its preferred stock. The bank’s $1,000,000 common 
stock is held by the Secretaries of State and of Commerce. It was 
paid from funds provided by the N. I. R. A. 

The R. F. C. also subscribed $2,500,000 for the preferred stock 
cf the Second Export-Import Bank, of Washington, D. C., which 
was created pursuant to Executive order in March 1934, princi- 
pally to extend certain credits to Cuba. The loans and commit- 
ments of this bank were subsequently transferred to the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, the preferred stock owned by R. F. C. 
was retired and the $250,000 common capital furnished from 
funds made available by the N. I. R. A. returned to the Treasury. 

The Export-Import Bank was originally formed to facilitate 
trade with the Soviet Union, but its operations have since been 
extended for the benefit of trade with all other countries. The 
bank has operated principally: 

By extending credits of 90 days, or longer when necessary, in 

connection with the export of agricultural products, especially 
cotton and tobacco, where such facilities were not available 
through private financial institutions; 
By extending credit directly to American firms for the export 
of industrial products, particularly heavy machinery and railroad 
equipment, generally on terms ap those available to 
foreign competitors and running usually from 1 to 5 years, the 
bank in some cases agreeing to assume part of the risk without 
recourse to manufacturer or exporter; and 

By making loans to American exporters whose working capital 
has been reduced because of the failure of foreign governments 
to provide their own nationals with sufficient exchange to permit 
them to meet their dollar obligations, the advances being made 
against the guaranty of the foreign government or a responsible 
foreign bank, or both, with recourse for the full amount against 
the American exporter. 

The authorizations of the export-import banks, including the 
purchase of silver for Cuba, total $120,534,528, of which $40,799,- 
462 has been disbursed, Of the amount disbursed, $21,463,242 has 
been repaid. 

At the request of the Cuban Government, the export-import 
bank has, from time to time since March 1934 bought silver in 
this country for the account of the Cuban Government and had 
the same minted into pesos. 

The latter part of 1933 and prior to the reduction of the gold 
content of the dollar, the R. F. C. sold its non-interest-bearing 
notes, accepting payments in gold at varying prices ranging from 
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$31.82 per ounce to $34.06 per ounce. It , in this man- 
ner, 4,114,020 ounces of gold at a cost of $134,400,950, of which 
83,756 ounces were sold abroad at a profit of $174,824. The bal- 
ance was sold to the United States Treasury at its net cost to 
the corporation, or $9,068,083 less than its value at $35 an ounce. 

Our loan commitments include $16,000,000 to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, an agency established by Congress to 
make loans to facilitate and encourage the introduction of elec- 
tric service into rural districts, and $5,000,000 to the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, a Government agency, the purpose of 
which is to aid in the distribution and sale of time- and labor- 
saving electrical equipment in homes and on farms at low cost, 
As the Authority has been able to obtain funds on satisfactory 
terms in the ordinary banking channels, it has not yet been 
necessary for the R. F. C. to disburse any part of this commit- 
ment, and only $1,000,000 has been disbursed to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Politics or partisanship has played no improper part in the ad- 
ministration of the Corporation and, generally speaking, the di- 
rectors, about evenly divided politically, have composed their 
views very well about matters before them for consideration. 
However, the policy of the Corporation since its organization has 
been to cooperate with the administration charged with the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with conditions that caused the Corpora- 
tion to be created. 

When I became chairman, we amended our bylaws, giving any 
two directors authority to make loans, regardless of their politics. 
The executive committee of the board has power to transact busi- 
ness between meetings, although all its actions and all loans are 
ratified by board action. The membership of the executive com- 
mittee is interchangeable and often is composed of all Demo- 
crats or all Republicans, 

THE MEN BEHIND THE LOANS 

Notwithstanding this amity of spirit and cooperation, there 
have, naturally, been instances of rather wide difference of opin- 
tion in the board. This was particularly true the first year, and 
could easily have been due to the fact that we were all more or 
less on edge, and that none of us had realized the extent to which 
the Government would be forced to go in aid of its citizens. 
Our records would disclose very few dissenting votes in the board 
since reorganized under the Roosevelt administration. We oper- 
ate upon the principle that if any director can give a valid rea- 
son why a loan should not be made—that is, a loan the Cor- 
poration is authorized to make—it is not made. Once in a great 
while, a director may cast a dissenting vote, or be recorded as not 
voting, but usually we act unanimously. 

The directors of the R. F. C. have endeavored at all times to be 
helpful in meeting such emergencies as have arisen that they 

roperly could meet under authority granted by Congress but 
ie been mindful that they are authorized to make loans “fully 
and adequately” secured. When, in 1934, Congress authorized the 
Corporation to make loans directly to industry, it provided that 
such loans be “adequately” secured, omitting the “fully.” This 
provision was later changed to read that such loans be so secured 
as “reasonably to assure repayment.” Realizing the plight of 
many industries, Congress endeavored to use a little more liberal 
language in prescribing security, but the line of demarcation be- 
tween adequate security and security that will reasonably assure 
repayment is so dim as to be almost indistinguishable. 


A GENEROUS CREDITOR 


We are often importuned by applicants and their sponsors to 
make loans which, in the opinion of our Board, the applicant has 
no reasonable hope of being able to repay, or loans of a char- 
acter we feel that the Government should not make. Most of 
such applicants are honest in their belief that they are entitled 
to a loan, and it is not always easy for them to understand that 
the use to which the loan is to be applied does not comply with 
what our directors feel to be the purpose of Congress in creating 
the Corporation, or that the security offered is not, in our opin- 
ion, sufficient. 

Although many bankers object seriously to R. F. C. lending, a 
few of these and some others have been diligent in trying to un- 
load some of their slow or frozen loans on the R, F. C. by crowd- 
ing or threatening the borrowers. 

We try to be a generous creditor and have taken a long-range 
view of values, in the knowledge that the Government does not 
need to liquidate its loans hurriedly, and in the conviction that the 
American people will pay their debts if given an opportunity. Nat- 
urally, in so large an operation, we shall suffer some losses, but it is 
our expectation that there will be no ultimate net loss. Upon the 
average, our interest rates receivable are approximately 1 percent 
per annum more than the cost of the money to the Corporation, and 
yet we pay the Treasury more interest than it pays for 3- to 10-year 
money. From our interest received we have paid the Treasury 
$191,246,887 interest, have paid all of our operating expenses, and 
accumulated an operating surplus, to May 1, 1937, of $161,137,993.83, 
which will be more than enough to cover all losses on loans and 
investments in which our directors had discretion. 

Of this surplus, $127,912,663.08 has already been collected. 
Therefore the loans and investments made on the responsibility of 
our directors, except for the unforeseen, will not result in any loss 
to the taxpayer. In our regular operations, excluding allocations to 
other governmental agencies and for relief, our payments to the 
Treasury in 1936 exceeded money borrowed by $617,000,000. 

To carry on the Corporation's varied activities has required con- 
stant vigilance and cooperation, not only of its directors but of the 
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thousands of capable and loyal men and women serving it. The 
advisory loan committees throughout the country who serve with- 
out pay have been most helpful, and I feel perfectly sure that, with 
rare exceptions, everyone who has served the Corporation, whether 
in the capacity of a director, a member of its advisory committees, 
or of its legal and executive force, has done so with fidelity. 

The broad scope of the R, F. C. has given those who have had 
the privilege of serving it unusual opportunities to develop and 
prepare themselves to fill important places in private business or 
in Government spenne. It has been something of a training 
school in many fields—law, engineering, accounting, examining, 
finance, bank management, etc. 

The R. F. C. was created by act of Congress on January 22, 1932, 
and given succession for a period of 10 years, but authority to 
lend for only 1 year from January 22, 1932. The President, how- 
ever, was given authority to extend its power to make loans for an- 
other year. Accordingly, on December 8, 1932, President Hoover 
by proclamation extended the lending power of the corporation to 
January 22, 1934. On January 20, 1934, Congress authorized the 
corporation to continue its functions to February 1, 1935. On 
January 31, 1935, the corporation’s functions were continued by 
Congress for 2 years to February 1, 1937. On January 26, 1937, its 
functions were again continued by Congress to June 30, 1939. 
Since the enactment of the R, F. C. Act, there have been 47 laws, 
2 ons, and 1 Executive order which have increased, 
8 reduced its powers and functions or otherwise affected 

e R. F. C. : 

Such assistance as the R. F. C. has rendered in aid of recovery 
is due to the unfailing confidence and support given it by the 
President and the Congress, and to the untiring efforts of the three 
thousand-odd men and women throughout the country who have 
composed its personnel. It has been my privilege, as chairman of 
the Board since 1933 to furnish leadership to the Corporation, 
and no man ever had more loyal support from directors of equal 
authority and from an organization; and notwithstanding any 

sacrifice of whatever nature, I am glad to have been in- 
vited by two Presidents to serve my country in a period that has 
tried the very souls of men. 


World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AUGUST 18, 1937 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] 
before the State convention of the American Legion of 
Pennsylvania at York, Pa., August 18, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

YORK 


The American people have made good because we have kept 
free from the domination of extremists and crackpots. The man 
with but one idea in his head on a single-track mind, even though 
he may have the very best of intentions, is a public menace, 
The best way to reform America is to give it a chance to grow. 
The sure way to impede progress is to attempt to impose one 
single narrow formula of action on all of our people. American 
liberty consists now as in the past in the right to be ourselves, to 
think for ourselves, to do our own planning, and determine our 
own destiny. The American Legion is typical of this free spirit 
which has made America a great Nation, for here in your or- 
ganization are gathered together men of all degrees and circum- 
stances of life. Your success has come because you have allowed 
them individual expression in the true American way. 

The extremes of social philosophy today are represented in 
communism and fascism. The Communist proposes that the pro- 
letariat shall dominate society on the basis of class warfare. The 
Fascist proposes that a few plutocrats shall use the government 
for their own exclusive purposes. The chief difference between 
these two groups is the personnel of those who seek to gain an 
unfair advantage at the expense of society as a whole. But in my 
judgment, America should never fall into the hands of any small 
minority of any sect, class, race, or clique. Long ago George 
Washington warned the Nation against the dangers of factional- 
ism. This country belongs to all the people and must be kept 
safe for all of them. Communism and fascism are alike in that 
they would both use methods of intolerance to destroy freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, freedom of organization, and freedom 
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of worship. This is not speculation on my part for we know that 
wherever these radical groups have gained control in the world 
they have overthrown republican principles of government and 
the rights of the majority have been sacrificed to the caprice of 
the privileged few. I am no more in favor of giving unearned 
privileges to one group of people than to another. The best way 
for America to go is to keep to the middle of the road. If our 
Nation is to hold this position which has given her such great 
prosperity and glory in the past, each of us as individuals must 
be firm in our maintenance of these principles. This is no day 
to give special privilege to the extremist, whether he come from 
one class or another. We need men of judicial temperament to 
lead our labor, industrial, and Government organizations, men 
who have proven their worth through the fires of practical ex- 
perience, men who will not tamper with the constitutional rights 
of the American people, no matter whether they be in labor 
unions, industrial corporations, or in the halls of government. 

Radicalism in America is the road to war. A study of the per- 
sonnel of radical leadership will quickly show any fair-minded 
person that this leadership has alien connections and in many 
cases confesses an alien allegiance. Today Europe is torn in the 
death-throes of conflicting radical opinions. The fires of hate 
ablaze in Spain represent the war between Communists and Fas- 
cists. If we allow America to be linked with either of these, we 
shall become embroiled in war, for today Europe trembles on the 
brink of war. We in America, who love peace, must be prepared to 
uphold the cause of liberty which gives us peace. The horrors of 
war and the last scars of battle are still fresh in the minds of 
Legionnaires. I need not tell you about the carnage of battle, for 
you know this plague as well as I. But a new generation has 
grown up in this country since the World War, a generation which 
needs to be instructed that pacifist and antiwar strikes are not 
a sufficient guarantee of peace. Today we can truly be grateful 
that we are not like China, a nation loving peace but involved 
continually in war, because she has no sure defense. Today we 
realize as never before the awful cruelty of shedding human blood. 
We must do all in our power to keep free from the scourge of war, 
From the bottom of my heart I say that America wants peace. 

We have known for some time the preparations which Europe 
is making for war. We have seen news reels and newspaper pic- 
tures showing the bombing planes, the gas masks prepared for 
civilian populations, and the great fortifications which have been 
constructed. Only last fall I was over in England and there, as 
throughout all Europe, the factories are humming night and day 
turning out war materials. Those countries are buying up the 
scrap iron of America to turn it into armaments. The junk deal- 
ers of America are doing business on a big scale. Old automobiles, 
which are ordinarily unwanted for any purpose, are being sought 
out eagerly and sent abroad where they are melted down and 
turned into ammunition for the next war, which comes each day 
closer. While our eyes were turned to Spain and Europe, war has 
broken out fiercely in Shanghai and our own nationals are com- 
pelled to flee for their lives. Already American blood has been 
spilled on the streets of Shanghai. England has voted a military 
program of $7,000,000,000 for the next few years, and is gearing 
herself for a mighty conflict. Russia, Germany, and Italy, likewise, 
are girding for war. Who shall say that a general war does not 
seem probable? 

In the face of this situation how many of us would now de- 
sire to have the United States linked with this tragic situation 
as a member of the League of Nations? Among the last words 
spoken by Premier Baldwin just before his retirement from the 
English cabinet was his declaration that the League was too weak 
to safeguard the peace. For a long time many of us who have 
followed the activities of the League have realized that it has 
been corroded from within by the selfishness of its members. It 
has paraded peace while it kindled the flames of war in the heart. 
The many overtures which have been made to the United States 
in various forms have been refused because we have taken the 
advice of George Washington seriously to keep free from en- 
tangling foreign alliances. I can remember when my position re- 
ga the League of Nations was extremely unpopular. But 
what sound-minded patriotic American is publicly calling for our 
membership in that League today? But had we followed the ad- 
vice of the friends of the League we would today be embroiled in 
the rivalry of international jealousy and subject to a foreign call 
to arms. How many mothers in America would now vote to send 
their sons to fight on foreign soil? How many fathers would 
cheer their boys bound on battleships for either Spain or China? 
I hope no one professing to be an officer of the United States, 
either here or in the Orient, will assume to make any arrange- 
ments with any foreign country that pledges our forces to come 
to the aid of any land abroad for the preservation of its posses- 
sions somewhere else in the world. 

Only 10 years ago the Kellogg Peace Pact was the talk of the 
world. Many declared that war had been outlawed forever. This 
pact prescribed the dream that we should have peace by simply 
notifying all nations to join with us in our wish for peace. I see 
that our honorable Secretary of State has lately addressed com- 
munications to the different nations of the world asking their 
cooperation in a similar enterprise. I wish peace with all my 
heart but as a lover of peace I deplore any attempt which may 
be made to link this country with nations now preparing to cut 
each others’ throats. We shall not bring peace by going with those 
who make war. 

I am informed there are at the present time in Chinese waters 
39 American vessels of war, whose total cost or total value to the 


United States is probably in excess of the approximately $200,- 
000,000 of investments we have in China. When it comes to a 
question of involvement of the United States in war it seems 
to me the withdrawal of the American Navy should proceed as 
rapidly as possible, providing transportation home for the 3,000 
American citizens now in that sector, Either we must now prepare 
to fight to defend our citizens and our property in the uttermost 
parts of the world by force, which will inevitably involve us in a 
succession of foreign wars, or we should make our Nation respon- 
sible for the safety of American men and dollars solely within our 
own territorial limits. If we begin a war in a foreign land for 
the maintenance of American rights, we would be called upon to 
fight it through to the finish. Such a war would involve us in 
a general world war. I am not for such a war. As for myself, I 
should much prefer that the United States shall keep herself free 
from foreign wars or the continual threat of foreign wars. We 
stand to lose some trade that way, but the loss to our Nation 
under such a plan would be fractionally insignificant as com- 
pared to the appalling waste of men and money which war entails. 

While other nations prepare to go to war we may well be thank- 
ful that the United States continues her long friendship with 
our neighbor to the north. The citizens of this country take as 
much genuine delight in the quintuplets who recently celebrated 
their third birthday as though they had come to bless some good 
family in York, Pa. Our good will for our neighbor to the north 
and our neighbors to the south increases. This session of Con- 
gress I introduced a bill in the Senate calling for the joining to- 
gether of all the nations of the Western Hemisphere in celebra- 
tion of the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus in the year 1942. This should be an 
Soraa ion for the development of the true spirit of peace and good 
will. 

I wish to say firmly that I am not one of those who believe the 
cause of peace hopeless. Not at all, I believe, however, that the 
best hope for in the world is the United States of America. 
And I would say that the next time the nations of the world pre- 
pare to set up a city of peace, a center of international good will, 
they do not overlook some quiet, peace-loving American city, 
among quiet, peace-loving Americans. 

Two fundamentally opposite ideals of government are set against 
each other in the world today. The one in which we as Americans 
believe is that the state and its officials should be the servants of 
the people, expressing their needs and doing their will. The other 
idea, represented in the dictatorships of Europe, is that the people 
shail be the servants of the state and the officials who control it. 
As patriotic Americans, we must maintain our own system of gov- 
ernment in peace and the liberties purchased by our fathers and 
by the noble men of the American Legion at such awful cost. We 
want no dictators in America. 

Of one thing we may be sure: If we lose our respect for the 
fundamental law of the land and the fundamental institutions 
of our Government, we shall have no respect for the ordinary 
regular decencies which men must observe if life is to be at all 
tolerable. Disrespect for the fundamental law of our land breeds 
contempt for the ordinary principles which men follow in order 
to prevent utter chaos and confusion. Let us think a long time 
before we trample under foot the charter of our liberties. Let 
us beware lest we forget the sacrifices made at Germantown, 
Gettysburg, and Chateau Thierry for the maintenance of our 
common rights. Let us hold fast to the spirit of the founding 
fathers who gave us the great document, the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of which we celebrate this year, the guaranty 
of liberty under law, the Constitution of the United States. à 


The Cotton Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES F. BYRNES 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. TOM CONNALLY, OF TEXAS, ON 
AUGUST 19, 1937 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address on the cot- 
ton industry delivered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY] over the Columbia Broadcasting System, August 
19, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I thank the Columbia Broadcasting System for the privilege of 


speaking over its facilities with respect to the important matter 
of the cotton industry. This great export crop is now being 
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` marketed. A rather critical situation as to the price of the 
principal crop of the South now exists. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports of the United States. Ameri- 
can cotton has for of a century been of great 
importance to the export trade of the United States. It is not 
important to the South alone. It is important to the business 
and industry of the whole Nation. When the South receives a 
fair price for cotton it is spent for the products of factories and 
industries -in all parts of the United States. It is, therefore, of 
the highest importance that the producers of cotton receive a 
fair and just price for the great southern crop. 

The price of cotton being fixed in a world-free market, where 
cotton from other sections of the world competes, cannot be 
aided effectively by a protective tariff. The cotton farmer, how- 
ever, pays the protective-tariff duty on articles which he con- 
sumes—on what he wears, shoes and clothes—on the imple- 
ments with which he farms, and on practically the whole range 
of the things which he and his family consume. 

Since the cotton farmer can receive no benefit from the tariff 
and is at the same time burdened with a tariff on articles which 
he must buy, it is only just and fair that he receive some com- 
pensation or benefit payment or bounty to partially, at least, 
offset tariff burdens which have been placed upon him by law of 
the Federal Government. 

Having in mind the justice of such a remedy, Congressman 
Marvin Jones, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in 
the House, and the Junior Senator from Texas, Mr. CONNALLY, 
who is now speaking to you, in the Senate, an amend 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which was finally 
adopted and became section 32 of that act. The amendment 
provided that 30 percent of all revenues from tariff duties should 
be set aside by the Secretary of the Treasury each year in a 
special fund and that such funds should be available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pay farm benefits in the form of 
price adjustments on agricultural commodities. The primary 
motive behind the amendment was to aid cotton. For the year 
1936, 30 percent of customs duties amounted to $125,000,000, a 
portion of which was allocated for benefit payments to other 
agricultural crops. There is now in this fund approximately 
$105,000,000. 

In 1935, through the operation of the 12-cent loan on cotton 
a vast amount of cotton had been accumulated under the Goy- 
ernment loan. A vast surplus was piling up. The market for 
American cotton was being taken from it by foreign producers of 
cotton. A demand for continuance and extension of the 12-cent 
loan was instantly made. 

A group of southern Senators, including the late Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina, 
Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, Senator Black, of Alabama, 
Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, and the junior 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Connally, who is now speaking to you, 
proposed to President Roosevelt on August 26, 1935, a plan which 
was by the President adopted and put into execution. It became 
known as the 1935 plan. It provided that the Commodity Credit 

tion should make a 10-cent per pound loan on basis 
Middling %-inch cotton to those who desired such a loan. On 
the other hand it provided that in case the producer desired 
to sell his cotton, the Department of Agriculture would pay to 
the seller the difference between the actual sales price on the 
day of sale and 12 cents per pound for basis Middling %-inch 
staple. This plan worked admirably. It resulted in placing 
millions of bales of cotton into the market. The farmer got 
12 cents for his cotton. The price rose and in some cases went 
above 12 cents. In such cases the Government, of course, had 
no loss. It had no outlay. 

Recently, because of the high estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture that America would produce 15,000,000 bales of cotton 
_ in 1937, the price of cotton quickly declined below a fair and just 
level. 

Under section 32 of existing law, the President has power to use 
the special fund for price adjustment on cotton. With 
this in mind, on August 11, 1937, I introduced a resolution in the 
Senate providing that the Secretary of Agriculture should pay to 
each producer of cotton for 1937 a benefit payment or bounty of 
2% cents per pound, This resolution was favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Agriculture with an amendment, 
however, providing for the adoption at this time of the 1935 
plan, to wit, a 10-cent loan to the farmer on his cotton or, in the 
case of a sale of such cotton, the payment to the farmer of the 
difference between the sales price and 12 cents per pound; con- 
ditioned, however, upon compliance by the farmer with the 1938 
Agricultural Act, which it is expected Congress will pass early in 
January of 1938. 

The resolution has not yet passed the Senate because President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace have expressed their 

agreement with the plan in principle and are now working out 
a method to put it in effect. All of the details have not been 
worked out. There is some question as to whether the loan will 
be in the amount of 10 cents or in the amount of 9 cents. In 
any event, within the next few days, President Roosevelt will adopt 
and proclaim by Executive order a plan to help the price of cot- 
ton substantially as it was done in 1935. Such action will be of 
great service to the cotton farmer. It will be of service to the 
entire business and commerce of the United States. It is a matter 


of simple justice that the cotton producer who bears the burdens 
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of the protective tariff should have some benefit payment to him 
as an off-set to the tribute which the tariff law exacts of him. 
President Roosevelt has demonstrated that he is a friend of the 
farmer. His action now in adopting the plan suggested by south- 
ern Senators in 1935 and reembodied in the joint resolution which 
I had the honor to introduce in the Senate again justifies the 
understanding of President Roosevelt of the agricultural problem 
and his willingness to render agriculture a real service. 


Dedication of the Battle Monuments in France 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS BY HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON, OF 
VERMONT, AT VIERSTRAAT, BELGIUM 


Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, under the permission 
granted on August 18, on request of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], that the members of the com- 
mittee appointed to attend the dedication of the battle 
monuments in France might have printed in the RECORD 
addresses delivered by them, I present and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my colleague 
{Mr. Grsson] at Vierstraat, Belgium, on August 8, 1937. 

The address was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


We are told in a glowing word picture, and we know that one 
of the first sights to greet the traveler who comes to the New 
World by way of New York is the Statue of Liberty, holding 
aloft the torch to enlighten the whole world. This gift of the 
French people is an inspiring symbol of the mission of America 
on the stage of human events. 

On the shores of Massachusetts and near where the Pilgrims 
landed in their quest for liberty, is another statue—that of a 
figure in human form with arm upraised in salute to God. That 
is the Statue of Faith. Faith in liberty has been our guide during 
the life of the Nation. It is our guide today in a troubled and 
distracted world. It should be the guide to point the course of 
all nations. 

The thought was expressed in another way by the fitting words 
of the commander of the American Expeditionary Forces, addressed 
to the officers of the First Division: “We come from a young and 
aggressive nation that for 150 years has stood before the world 
as the champion of the sacred principles of human liberty. We 
now return to Europe, the home of our ancestors, to help to 
defend those same principles on European soil.” 

So we came from overseas, the flower of American manhood and 
the genius of military and business ability, and made our 
son presi that liberty might live and move the hearts of men and 
nations. 

We return today to dedicate memorials in honor of those who 
made these sacrifices. We have erected monuments and created 
cemeteries as shrines in memory of those who served during the 
World War. They are being dedicated in grateful remembrance 
and to the achievements and sacrifices of Americans on foreign 
soil. We are keeping faith with our dead with whom we, the 
living, have a rendezvous here on these battlefields. America 
always keeps faith. 

We did not seek pay for our sacrifices. We asked no reward. 
We fought for principles. Our service was unselfish. We de- 
manded no indemnity. We asked for no territory. We actually 
refused it, let all the world remember. Peoples and nations will 
recall our example long after this has passed. 

We did not secure our liberty single-handed and unaided. Love 
of freedom is common to all people. The people of many coun- 
tries of Europe came to our aid. France came as a nation; loaned 
us money and secured credits; sent to our aid her ablest military 
and naval commanders, and sent her army and navy. Great 
statesmen of England proclaimed the justice of our cause. Other 
nations joined. The movement for freedom became world-wide 
and knew not the boundaries of states. 

In the supreme conflict of civilization, while America was mak- 
ing ready, the Allied armies stood in the way of the advancing 
enemy. America came, and the Stars and Stripes, the tricolor of 
France, and the emblems of other nations joined in the common 
cause of liberty along far-flung battle fronts. We stand here today 
ey hallowed soil of Belgium under the shadow of Mount 


Some day we will come to appraise truly the help of the Belgian 
people in the defense of civilization. So we are here to dedicate 
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this memorial, and at the same time to acknowledge our debt to 
all peoples who helped us to gain our liberty, the greatest goal 
ever attained by human progress. 

Near here is the battlefield of Ypres, scene of one of the fiercest 
struggles of the World War; hundreds of thousands gave up their 
lives for the faith that was in them. They threw the torch to us 
to carry forward. At the same time they cry out for “Peace, peace.” 
They ask the nations of Europe, the nations of Asia, and all the 
nations of the world to compose their differences through the 
medium of agreements and not to submit again to the futility and 
devastating folly of war. The peoples of the nations of the world 
want no more war. Their statesmen will do well to heed their 
wishes and turn definitely away from the sordid materialistic in- 
fluences that breed war. 

So we solemnly dedicate this monument where the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth American Divisions so well served the cause 
of liberty, and exhibited so perfectly the American spirit. We dedi- 
cate it to the spirit of the armies of the Allies, we dedicate it to 
the spirit of liberty. We dedicate it in fond memory of the thou- 
sands who sleep here, 

From Vierstraat let the plea of America go forth to all the world 
for peace now and forevermore. 


Caucus—Newspaper Statement That Was Not 
3 Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 
Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the following statement, 
attributed to me, appears in the Washington Post of this 
morning, Friday, August 20, concerning the Democratic 
caucus of the night before: 


I'm sick and disgusted with the whole situation. This party is 
pledged to this great reform. I’m not going back to my section 
and brag about the Democratic Party. I’m sick and tired of the 
whole Democratic Party. 


I did not make the above statement. 


Dedication of Chapel in Flanders Field, Belgium 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. F. RYAN DUFFY, OF WISCONSIN, AT 
DEDICATION OF CHAPEL IN FLANDERS FIELD, AMERICAN 
CEMETERY, NEAR WAEREGHEM, BELGIUM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recor an address 
delivered August 8, 1937, by the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Durry] at the dedication of the chapel in 
Flanders Field American Cemetery, Belgium. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


When the average citizen of the United States recalls to mind the 
bitter, tragic sacrifices and sufferings of American soldiers during 
the World War there bursts into memory the words “In Flanders’ 
fields.” 

It matters not that only a few of our soldiers fell here as com- 
pared with the terrific losses of the Meuse-Argonne, the St. Mihiel, 
and other battle fronts. In the hearts and the minds of our people 
Flanders field and its blood-red poppies are symbolical of the su- 
preme sacrifices made by American soldiers in the World War. 

Here on the soil of their own country brave soldiers of Belgium 
fought side by side and shoulder to shoulder with their brave com- 
rades from France, Great Britain, and the United States of America, 
Each soldier played his heroic part in that gigantic struggle. 

By comparison with most of her neighbors, Belgium is a small 
country, but her desperate, heroic fight against a powerful invader 


excited the greatest admiration in the United States. While the 
cause of each of the Allied countries during the World War was 
regarded with very sympathetic and hopeful interest by our people, 
yet the plight of Belgium was perhaps the closest to our hearts. 
And every appeal, whether it was to help feed hungry children or 
to assist in the restoration of her great library, has always been met 
with a most generous response. 

At the time that our country was drawn into the war we had only 
a very small Army. It has since been regarded almost as a miracle 
that within a year and a half we could have transported to France 
and Belgium more than 2,000,000 men—equipped and trained fight- 
ing men—and in addition had as many more in training back home. 
This tremendous program could not have been accomplished with- 
out the whole-hearted and enthusiastic support of the American 
people. Of course, our people despise and abhor war to the very 
depths of our souls. I sincerely doubt if American armies will ever 
again fight across the seas—but, nevertheless, in 1917 and 1918 our 
people were convinced that the very continuance of democratic 
theories of government were seriously threatened and that our kind 
of civilization was in jeopardy. Their hope in entering the conflict 
was that they might assist in bringing about enduring peace. 

But in retrospect comes once again the realization of the futil- 
ity of war. It has very rarely solved permanently any great 
question. If the boys who are buried out here could sit up in 
their graves and speak to us today, it would be to give voice to 
the agonizing question—“Cannot some other means be found to 
settle international disputes?” 

To paraphrase the statement of President Roosevelt given just 
a week ago—neither Belgium nor the United States sought or 
seeks conquest; neither had nor has imperial designs; both desire 
to live in peace with all nations. With the leadership of our two 
Nations inspired by such ideals—surely a world-wide public con- 
sciousness can be aroused which will in a large measure in the 
future banish wars as a means of solution of international 
problems. 

And so today we meet on Flanders Field to do honor to the 
gallant soldiers who fought and died in this area. This part of 
the front became known throughout the world as a result of the 
flaming challenge of Col. John McCrae in his famous poem— 
“In Flanders’ Fields.” There have been several responses which 
have been composed—as Mrs. Michael puts it: 

“Oh, you who sleep in Flanders’ fields 
Sleep sweet—to rise anew! 

We caught the torch you threw 

And holding high, we keep the faith 
With all who died.” 

So I am sure that it is the heart impulse of all good people to 
lend their earnest efforts that we may not break faith with those 
who died. 


“Fear not that ye have died for naught, 
We'll teach the lesson that ye wrought 
In Flanders’ fields.” 


And now it is my high honor as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Government and the American people to dedicate this chapel. 
The inscription is exceedingly appropriate. It reads, “This chapel 
has been erected by the United States of America in memory of 
her soldiers who fought and died in Belgium during the World 
War. These graves are the permanent and visible symbol of the 
heroic devotion with which they gave their lives to the common 
cause of humanity.” 


In my representative capacity I do now dedicate this chapel to 
the glory of God and in grateful remembrance of our honored 
dead who gave their lives in the service of their country. May 
the blessing of the eternal God rests upon this chapel to the 
end that it may be a place of rest and comfort to those who 
mourn. And may those who lie here buried, in the mercy of 
God rest in peace. 


Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WADE H. KITCHENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. KITCHENS. Mr. Speaker, the title of this bill says, 
“To assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State 
the equal protection of the laws, and to punish the crime of 
lynching.” The title might further have added the crimes 
of theft, robbery, mayhem, murder, or other criminal offenses. 

The Constitution and its amendments guarantee to every 
citizen equal protection of the laws. This means—and the 
Supreme Court has often decided—that no State may pass 
a law that discriminates as to any citizen. It is not con- 
tended that any law of any State discriminates against any 
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citizen. If so, such a law is unconstitutional, and the courts 
will not uphold it. 

If a citizen be robbed and the culprit, for some reason, be 
not punished, if this proposed law be constitutional, then the 
Congress may legislate on the subject so as to give equal 
protection. This will have the effect of abolishing State 
courts so far as crime is concerned. If, for any reason, the 
robbed person be not compensated for the goods stolen or 
they not be restored to him, he has not received equal pro- 
tection of the law. The Congress, therefore, could legislate 
and take away from our State courts jurisdiction of civil 
matters on a pretext of giving equal protection. Can it be, 
as claimed, that Congress can guarantee by legislation that 
every man in every way in a State shall have the equal pro- 
tection of the law? If such contention be true in one case, 
then true in all. 

This bill usurps the judicial functions of courts. It arbi- 
trarily defines a “mob or riotous assemblage” as being possi- 
ble only when three or more act in concert and a person be 
killed or injured while in the custody of a peace officer. It 
purposely excludes and protects other mobs which may go 
down our streets and avenues and with machine guns rob, 
kill, and slaughter innocent children, women, and men. The 
proponents of this bill are not concerned with such barbaric 
outrages, and protection of people against mobs of gang- 
sters, highjackers, and racketeers. 

Our Supreme Court has wrestled with the phrase in the 
Constitution “due process of law” and as to its meaning. 
The adherents of this bill in their wisdom now undertake 
to relieve the courts of their judicial functions in respect 
to interpretation of terms and provisions of Constitution. 
They judicially define in this act what “due process of law” 
in the Constitution is and is not. Can it be that Congress 
has the judicial functions of interpreting and defining 
phrases and terms of Constitution for the courts of this 
country? There will be no further need for courts if a 
Congress can construe, limit, and interpret the Constitution. 

This bill further usurps the authority, sovereignty, and 
rights of States. It destroys local self-government in the 
States. It authorizes the Federal Government, through its 
courts and marshals, to seize the officers and employees of 
any State, or of any subdivision of that State, send them 
to the penitentiary for as long as 5 years, and fine each as 
much as $5,000. It enables the Federal courts to deprive 
the people of a county or parish of their duly elected officers 
and employees. 

The bill further enables Federal Government, through its 
district attorneys, to sue counties or States, pay from public 
funds the expenses thereof, and collect as much as $10,000 
for the injured person or persons, or those entitled to the 
decedent’s assets, in the State wherein death may occur. 
It gives no protection to children, mothers, wives, or estates 
of decedents, injured or killed by mobs of gangsters, highjack- 
ers, or racketeers. The proponents of this bill shed no tears, 
nor show any interest, for innocent victims of such mobs 
who are denied equal protection of the law and of benefits 
of this bill. 

Where a scoundrel has been guilty of rape, and, in the 
fury of an outraged citizenry, he be injured or killed, while 
in the custody of a peace officer, then the innocent county 
or counties, and people thereof, are to be penalized in dam- 
ages for the benefit of the estate or next kin of such rapist. 
No thought is given to the estates or families of innocent 
victims of a mob of hijackers, racketeers, or gangsters, so 
this bill discriminates and violates the equal-protection pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

Under this legislation, all the public property of a county, 
including courthouse, jail, and public records, may be levied 
upon by Federal courts and sold at public auction to pay 
damages to the injured person, heirs, or estate. If this be 
insufficient, the Federal courts then may cause to be levied 
upon all inhabitants of the county a special tax for payment 
of the damages. Any officer of the county, or other person 
disobeying or failing to comply with any law or order of 
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court, is punishable as for contempt and to any other 
penalty provided by law. 

It will be noted that, under this bill, “all counties are 
liable if and when the person injured or put to death is 
transported from one county to another, however innocent 
of wrongdoing any county, its people, or officers may be.” 

The first bill of this nature was introduced by former 
Congressman Dyer of Missouri in 1922. Mr. Dyer returned 
to his home, upon adjournment of Congress, filled with pride 
for his effort. He ran for reelection to Congress. Out of 
gratitude, possibly, a colored gentleman ran against him in 
a Republican primary and defeated him. I have heard of 
poetic justice, but this may better be termed poetic injustice. 
The evil effects of the pending measure, if passed and held 
constitutional, will be much more far reaching than its 
sponsors now give thought. 

If we have no States, no right of local self-government, 
under our Constitution, then we have no States. Edmund 
Burke said, “You cannot indict a whole people.” This legis- 
lation virtually so authorizes. It is not conducive to peace 
and good order, for it authorizes Federal courts to send their 
district attorneys and marshals to a county, seize its judges, 
sheriffs, and prosecuting attorneys, confine them in jails, 
convict them of assumed felonies of which they knew noth- 
ing, and levy fines of thousands of dollars upon innocent 
citizens and their counties. It is not conducive to peace and. 
good order for the Federal Government, its marshals and 
officers, to sell county courthouses, public records, and jails, 
and thereby enable them to be removed, torn down, or 
destroyed. 

It will be a sad day for this Nation when the Federal 
Government usurps the right, under an act of Congress, to 
send its marshals and soldiers into a State or local sub- 
division on a punitive expedition of this nature to avenge: 
a local crime by arresting local officers. 

The proponent of this bill, Mr. Gavacan, of New York, in 
his argument for same, appealed to the divine law, which 
says, “Thou shall not kill.” I, for one, will need some proof 
of his selection, as the mouthpiece of divinity, to advocate 
or enforce in my section of the country the divine law, or 
even to lecture the people of my section on the laws of man. 

When an earthquake occurs in California, injures and kills; 
many people, and destroys millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, why not let the earth be adjusted according to laws 
of God Almighty? No; there are those who would indict: 
the Creator of the universe, throw him into jail by Federal 
courts, then tax and penalize all people of that section in. 
order to prevent earthquakes. If a typhoon strikes the 
Florida coast and likewise injures and kills hundreds of 
people, destroys millions of dollars worth of property, this 
same element that sees faults in others and none in them- 
selves would essay to indict God Almighty and cause the 
people of Florida to be indicted and penalized in damages 
so as to prevent typhoons. No; you cannot indict the 
Creator of the universe. You cannot indict a whole people. 
You cannot, by law, change the law of Nature. You cannot 
make people good by law, threats, insults, intolerance, per- 
secution, or punishment, but only by sympathy, help, con- 
sideration, cooperation, education, culture, and resulting 
public opinion. 

Anyone is densely ignorant who does not realize and know 
the peaceful and law-abiding citizens of the South and all 
over this Nation are opposed to mobs, injuring, or killing 
anyone, whether in the hands of a peace officer or in the 
clutches or disfavor of a mob of gangsters, racketeers, or 
hijackers. 

The record and statistics show that lynching in the South 
is decreasing rapidly. The people there are peace-loving 
people. They detest all crime, but are capable of correcting 
and adjusting their own local matters, and are making a 
sincere, successful, and honest effort to do so. 

There are only two races in the South. In other sections 
there are more. The white race is the predominating race, 
and to the end of time will predominate and dominate re- 
gardless. It has made considerable progress, notwithstanding 
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the educational, financial, and social burdens imposed with- 
out friendly help or sympathy from some other sections. 

It was only through the bulwark of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the South after the Civil War was 
permitted to be resurrected or rebuilt. It never was recon- 
structed. We cannot, with bills like this, forget the so-cailed 
Reconstruction Acts and Enforcement Acts. We cannot for- 
get Federal soldiers, agents, marshals, and carpetbaggers 
going about to browbeat, humiliate, disfranchise, and perse- 
cute further the remnant of an impoverished people in their 
sorrow and desolation. We, therefore, seriously suspect any- 
thing of a similar nature which may now be proposed and 
used to deprive them of local self-government. We seriously 
suspect any proposal that discriminates between mobs of 
gangsters in one section of the country and mobs in other 
sections of the country. We cannot understand why states- 
men do not rave and legislate for the equal protection, the 
same protection, for the innocent victims and their families, 
where mobs of racketeers, hijackers, and gangsters operate. 

There are more important subjects and more pressing 
problems deserving the attention of Congress today. This 
Government has already assumed about all the obligations, 
so far as interference with local affairs is concerned, that 
it ought to assume, Governments, like men, endure only 
so long as public opinion based upon education, intelligence, 
and impartial justice wills them to stand. When questions 
of race, religion, and morality, directly or indirectly, are 
raised in a body of men and women, supposed to be Rep- 
resentatives of all the people, and become the subject of 
discriminatory legislation, then the same becomes sectional, 
partisan and objectionable. 

I submit that this bill is unjust, unfair, discriminatory, 
an attempted usurpation of powers of judiciary, abolition 
of powers of States, of the people, and unconstitutional. I 
further submit that it is presented with a political tinge 
to excite and arouse passions of colored people, many of 
whom are migrating from the South because of economic 
conditions and for no other reason. I, furthermore, submit 
that it unduly arouses the kindly feeling, tender and sym- 
pathetic hearts of those who are uninformed and ignorant 
of the real situation. The apparent beneficent intentions 
behind the bill are too utopian to be realized by an act of 
Congress before the millenium comes. The bill should be 
defeated. 


The Despised “Economic Royalists”, Rather Than 
John L. Lewis or His Associates, Create the Jobs 
and Meet the Pay Roll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


TALK BY HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, OF MICHIGAN, AT FLINT, 
MICH., ON JULY 30, 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
to extend my remarks, I insert herein a talk given by me 
at Flint, Mich., on July 30, 1937: 


Facts are stubborn and persistent things. 8 willful disregard 
of them never aids in the solution of any pro 

The statements and the preachments of 8 and racket- 
eers, and even of those honestly mistaken, to the contrary, it, 
nevertheless, remains true that those who toil today in America 
are beyond comparison in the purchasing power of the wage 
paid them, the most fortunate in all the world. They enjoy 
as necessities things innumerable which in other lands are lux- 
uries beyond the dream of the highest paid workers. Ford's 
daily wage, and doubtless the same is true in the motor industry 
generally, in terms of purchasing power, is equivalent to a month's 
wages paid by Stalin to the Soviet workers. 
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The daily pay roll of the Ford Motor Co. in the Detroit area 
alone is sufficient to cover a day's wages of 2,200,000 industrial 
workers in Russia. 

The average monthly wage of the workers of Moscow for 1936 
was 100 rubles, FSF 
clothes of very 8 quality, or sufficient black bread and butter 
to keep an average family alive. 

The purchasing power of the Moscow worker’s monthly earn- 
ings is considerably below Ford's daily wage of $7.26. 

Many women make as little a month as the equivalent of 2 
hour's wages in Ford's plant. 

Yet, there are those like the Reuthers, who have come to your 
city and to other cities, who sent back word when they were in 
Russia: “Fight for a Soviet America”, who would destroy men 
like Ford, Sloan, Knudsen, Mott, Chrysler, and an unnamed host 
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families; who MERT 40 the gress. God of all that. thele children 
may receive an education, may own their homes, and may rear 
their children in the land of plenty, in a 
vails, where man has the right to work. 
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mately $1,000,000 a day 
General Motors path E 7 — of something like $22,000,000? Is it 
not true that for the year the worker in General Motors will 
receive on an average of from three to four hundred dollars less 
for his year’s work than 

Let the housewives of the workers answer me this: Is your hus- 
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against the gains to you personally and see how you stand. 
The C. I. O. claims 40,000 members in Flint. That, at $2 a 
membership, is $80,000, At $1 a month, it means $40,000 a month 
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in the open market, but J K th 
called capitalists of industry, who would sit across the table 
bargain with him for your labor; who would sell you, the toils 


making a deal whereby he receives a compensation for not calling 
a oe poll not pressing a demand? 

these things over in the quiet of your home and then de- 
3 for yourselves whether you would rather live under the 
conditions which prevail in Russia, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
or whether you would rather live in this land of ours where, until 
this time, the worker has been free to seek employment where he 
would, to accept employment where he could find it, and where 
never before has he been driven from the job which he has secured. 
Think it over, for in control at Washington there is an adminis- 
tration which would establish a dictator, destroy private industry, 
and for political support sell labor into bondage. 

That this administration intentionally or otherwise would estab- 
lish a dictatorship is no longer open to argument. 

This is a statement of fact and not of argument. 

Using the depression that followed 1929, and from which all 
nations of the world were beginning to recover, as an excuse, the 
President demanded of, and received from, Congress arbitrary 
powers to put into effect Executive orders making rules and 
regulations affecting the conduct of business and regulating 
the private life of the individual. 

There was no precedent for this grant of power. Other de- 
pressions as deep and as widespread had occurred in the history 
of our country and each had been overcome by the thrift and 
the high endeavor of our citizens and without encroachment by 
the Executive upon either legislative or judicial power. 

In addition to the grant of almost unlimited, arbitrary power, 
Congress abdicated another function, that of appropriating money, 
and granted to the President unheard-of billions of dollars to 
be spent at the whim of subordinates, for it was a physical and 
mental impossibility for him or any other individual to grasp 
more than a broad general outline of the manner in which the 
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money was to be spent. As a result, much was wasted; other 
great sums were used to purchase votes. Let me digress to 
quote Democratic Senator Grass, who on June 24 said: 

“The last election was carried by people who were getting 
favors from the Government, people who were subsidized by the 
Government, people who were on relief rolls, and people who 
were sanctioning the invasion of private property and its occu- 
pation, as is being done now.“ 

For more than 4 years the President’s authority was unques- 
tioned; his will supreme; his experiments unchallenged, except 
by three decisions of the Supreme Court which came too late 
to affect his program. 

Yet we learn from his own words uttered on January 20, 1937, 
that, notwithstanding the return of prosperity, about which he said 
so much during the campaign of 1936, one-third of our people were 
ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-nourished. A more terrific indict- 
ment of an administration and its lack of capacity and leadership 
it would be difficult to frame. 

Not content with having seduced Congress, unheralded and with 
shocking force came his announcement of his attempt to rape the 
Supreme Court and to rob our people of the security won through 
8 long years of heart-breaking privation and strife by our Revolu- 
tionary forefathers, maintained and preserved in the bloody battles 
of the Civil War. All were to be swept aside that we might try 
here the experiment that brought disaster and revolution to four 
of the countries of the Old World. 

This desire to seize the judicial power, to deprive the citizens of 
the protection of the Constitution was thwarted because, and only 
because, an aroused public sentiment was reflected in Senate and 
House at the Nation’s Capital. 

The attempt was stayed for a moment, but only for a moment. 
About this be not deceived. The battle is still being waged and 
there is no lessening of the purpose to deprive you of the protec- 
tion guaranteed by the Constitution of the right to the decision of 
an impartial judiciary tribunal. 

The frontal attack upon Court and Constitution has been stayed, 
but the flank and undercover attacks for the same purpose are 
being driven home with all the power of the President. 

There is the wage and hour bill, which was dovised to place in 
the hands of a commission the impossible task of fixing a minimum 
wage and maximum hour for practically all employees; supposedly 
the wage was to be just and fair, not only to the worker and to the 
employer but in such an amount which could be paid by the con- 
sumer, who, after all, determines not only whether goods shall be 
manufactured and sold but who in the end fixes the amount to be 
paid to labor, as well as the profit or loss to be received or borne 
by employers. 

The fact that each year many business enterprises fail, that 
factories close their doors, is proof to any man that even those 
engaged in industry, and many of them with practical experience, 
sometimes form erroneous judgments as to the cost of produc- 
tion which can be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

If those with years of practical business experience in their 
own particular industry are unable to prevent financial failure 
in many instances, how can any commission even expect to origi- 
nate a formula for the varied industries in which they have had 
no experience and of which they have no knowledge except 
through hearsay? The experiment is doomed to failure, to bring 
Tuin to innumerable small industries and businesses and to lessen 
the number of available jobs. 

The President’s reorganization plan is but an attempt to 
destroy the power of Congress and, in a measure, the power of 
the Supreme Court. The primary purpose is, as everyone knows, 
to vest in the Executive additional power and authority. The 
Tesult will be the establishment of the President as a dictator. 

It is an attempt to bring within the Executive's grasp, duties 
responsibilities, and discretionary powers now vested in Congress, 
various departments, and commissions of the Government acting 
under authority of Congress. One illustration will suffice: The 
duties and powers of the I. C. C. would be transferred to a 
politically appointed board under control of the President. 

There are several other attacks being made to change our form 
of government, which are likewise designed to destroy private 
industry. 


Everyone with practical experience realizes that the wage and 
hour bill will go a long way to bring all business and industry 
under control of the Executive, through the commissions and 
subordinate officers appointed to administer it. 

The Wagner Act, the avowed purpose of which was to lessen 
strife between employer and employee, because of its unfairness 
and the vast authority granted to the N. L. R. B. or assumed 
by it, has demonstrated that it but creates and increases the ills 
it was supposed to prevent. 

Ten million, eight hundred fifty-one thousand days’ work 
were lost because of strikes in the first 4 months of this year, 
while but 5,665,000 days’ work were lost because of strikes 
during the 4-year period of 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

June of 1937 alone brought a loss of 4,500,000 days’ work be- 
cause of strikes and today 345 strikes are pending. 

The Wagner Act, as we all know, prescribed unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of the employer; it mentioned none which may 
be committed by labor. 

The act provided remedies for the workers, none for the man 
who furnished the jobs; it fixes penalties to be imposed upon the 
giver of jobs; the workers cannot be penalized under its terms. 
Aside from the Board itself, the worker alone has authority to 
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call for an election. The giver of jobs cannot ask for one, to 
n whom he shall deal if collective bargaining is 
0 s 

The enforcing agent of this law sends out its investigators, 
biased and prejudiced, to see only those things the Board desires 
to see; to hear only thosẹ things the Board desires to hear, both 
to be reported as evidence; calling as witnesses, those investi- 
gators who, through the spy system so roundly denounced by the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee, have found the things the 
Board desired to be found, the Board through its attorney, by 
leading and suggestive questions, spreads on the record the evi- 
dence necessary to accomplish its purpose, which is to condemn 
the employer. It sits in judgment and passes upon the credibility 
of its own witnesses, bases its conclusions upon the evidence 
which it has directed be brought forward and, like the judicial 
slot machine that it is, in return for the charge which it has 
made and dropped into its own hopper, out of the spout comes its 
decisions in accordance with its predetermined purposes, 

The N. L. R. B. conducts neither a judicial hearing nor an 
impartial investigation. In Detroit there is now pending one of 
these so-called hearings, or investigations, and the man who 
presides, I think, had his prototype in the witch burners of old 
and his hearings stage a good imitation of the old torture cham- 
ber. His hearings indicate that he has neither decency nor 
charity in his conduct. He is insulting, ignorant, and sees with 
but one eye. He hears not at all and he opens his mouth but to 
vilify and insult decent, law-abiding citizens. He has no regard 
for the rules of evidence, evidently because he knows nothing of 
them. He neither forms nor announces an honest judicial opin- 
ion, because, beyond question, it would be in conflict with his 
own. 

He and others like him seek the destruction of private industry. 
He and those of his ilk under the supervision of the N. L. R. B. 
would, as Lewis’ mouthpieces and doing his will, wipe out of 
existence, if they failed to bow the head and bend the knee, 
such men as Ford, Sloan, Mott, Knudsen, and Chrysler, and when 
they have destroyed them and the great industries which they 
have created and maintained, who then would issue or cash a 
worker’s pay check? Would it be Franklin D. Roosevelt, Madam 
Perkins, Frank Murphy, Governor Earle, or would it be John 
L. Lewis? The record of none of these demonstrates his ability 
to render any part of the service to humanity which all of these 
gentleman I have named and many others have demonstrated 
their ability to give. Yet he, and the N. L. R. B., and God save 
us 2 its activities, are agencies of the United States Govern- 
meni 

A more arbitrary, unfair, vicious, liberty-destroying tribunal, 
it would be dificult to create, but LA FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin ap- 
parently has succeeded with his Senate Civil Liberties Committee, 

This inquisition, which is a monstrosity, was conceived at a 
meeting of the Cosmos Club by some 15 persons, among whom 
were Senator La FOLLETTE and John L. Lewis. So conceived, it was 
given birth and life by the Senate. 

Its announced purpose was to protect the civil liberties of those 
unable to protect themselyes. It destroys civil liberties by pro- 
tecting those who drive men from their work. 

From the time of its birth down to the present moment, this 
bastard child of a Communist mother and a politically ambitious 
father has well served the purpose of La Follette to vent his 
spleen against those who have provided jobs for the workers; to 
force into the C. I. O. those independent workers who are in- 
clined to refuse to pay tribute to Lewis. 

Perhaps the latest and the most flagrant exhibition of the 
shyster methods and the disreputable, dishonest, and corrupt 
procedure of this committee was its failure to spread upon the 
record the true happenings at Chicago when John L. Lewis's or- 
ganizers sent 10 of their dupes to their death, knowing, as he 
must have known, that the operator who had taken motion pic- 
tures of this o riot had pictures showing that the battle 
grew out of an assault upon the police by strikers with clubs, 
stones, and broken bottles. La Follette deliberately, maliciously, 
and viciously failed to spread these facts upon the record. 

Charged with the duty of bringing out the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, he showed but a part and that 
which reflected upon the police force of the city of Chicago. La 
Follette, to serve his political friends, made a disreputable assault 
upon the forces of law and order, 

God grant that some day he may be called upon to solve a like 
problem as that then faced by the Chicago police. His judgment 
may thereafter be more charitable. 

Fraudulently, he concealed the truth; he covered up the fact 
that the police were acting in self-defense, that the riot and vio- 
lence was brought about by the Communist-led strikers, who had 
their first-aid station established before the strikers began their 
fourth march upon the police lines which were protecting men 
who desired to work and save themselves from the relief rolls. 

LA FOLLETTE has spent thousands of dollars to bring to light 
and condemn the acts of those corporations which have employed 
spies to gain information as to the activities of those who would 
destroy their businesses, forgetting that the Government itself not 
only employs spies, undercover investigators, but taps telephone 
and telegraph wires and has been charged with opening private 
mail 


He ignores the fact that Government agents, his own included, 
were spying upon the activities of the Johnstown Law and Order 
League, an organization formed to protect the rights of men who 
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desired to work, truly a civil right utterly ignored by La FOLLETTE 
and his committee. His committee has established a new record 
for hypocrisy and deceit. 

Words have not been coined which would accurately describe the 
depravity to which this La FoLLETTE has descended in his effort to 
aid his Communist bedfellow, Lewis, and to hamper F 

Of the more than 20,000,000 days of lost work so far this year, 
at least 15,000,000 can be charged to the Wagner Act and to La 
FOLLETTE activities. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Committee and the N. L. R. B. acting 
together have made life a hell on earth for one industry after 
another. It has been the most effective recruiting agent of the 
C. I. O. 

The pirates of old were kid-gloved, honest merchantmen when 
their activities are compared with the activities of the N. L. R. B. 
and S. C. L. C. 

The Labor Board assumes, when there is no legal authority so 
to do, to tell an employer that he shall sign a contract with an 
irresponsible organization; it claims the authority to punish a cor- 
poration because it moves its place of business from one locality 


through discharge; it orders the employer to reemploy individuals, 
and this no matter how incompetent such employee may have 
been, if the Board, in its prejudice, determines the discharge was 
due to union activities. 

In many other ways it assumes it has the ability and power to 


campaign fund and a loan of fifty 
National Committee, Lewis and his C. I. O. bargained for, and, as 
subsequent events have disclosed, purchased the aid of the Presi- 
dent and his administration in their efforts to control industry. 

If all that Lewis bought and obtained by his contribution and 


country. 
For the first time in the history of our country a President has 


to all except the most biased that he lacked the to fight 
for the liberty of the citizens, that he would betray labor into the 
hands of the racketeer, and force the honest worker to submit 
to the will of the Communist agitator and organizer, and as to 
the truth of this last statement, there can be no question. 

One of the Detroit papers in an editorial criticized me because I 
said in substance that, much as we t deplore violence, violence 
on the part of the C. I. O. and the sit-down strikers would force 
those who desired to work and those who wished to preserve their 
property and their homes to insist that officers of the law enforce 
the law and that, if this failed, then home owners and job holders 
would be to defend themselves by lawful violence, if 


of his campaign and platform 
rogressed to the willful of 

the terms of his cath of office and the laws 

and his subordinates have given and are giving aid and comfort 

to those who would overthrow our form of government, d 

cur industrial institutions, deprive the worker of his right to 2 

There are in this country some 6,000,000 workers who owe 
allegiance to some form of union. Of more than 50,000,000 workers, 
44,000,000 are unrepresented, and of the 6,000,000 perhaps half are 
under the self-asserted leadership of Lewis. They cannot lay 
down the conditions under which industry, which creates and gives 
millions of the workers employment, shall operate, 

Lawlessness and violence has been, and is, their method of im- 
posing the will of this small minority upon the overwhelming 
majority. 

8 must end. The opportunity was afforded the 
Governor of Michigan at the beginning of our strike here at Flint. 
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He chose to disregard it and to stamp with his approval the vio- 
lence of the lawless, to condemn the !awful efforts of the decent, 
law-abiding citizen to maintain his rights. The Governor of 
Michigan has himself said: 

“Communists deliberately created disorders in the Lansing labor 
holiday, the Consumers Power Co. strike, and in some phases of 
the sit-downs. They not only sought disorders but they sought 
bloodshed. They wanted bloodshed, and they sought to draw us 
into a fight.” 

Governor Murphy, instead of accepting the challenge and declar- 
ing, as did our forefathers, that we had “millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute”; instead of following the course adopted 
by those who defied King George; instead of alining himself with 
the decent, law-abiding citizens who wanted to work, violated his 
oath of office, ignored the laws of our State, the guaranties of State 
and Federal Constitutions, ran up the white flag, and advertised, 
not only to the Nation but to the world, that Michigan not only 
would not protect property rights but that it would not protect 
the worker in his right to toil. The statement of the Governor that 
he desired to avoid bloodshed—and we all desire to avoid violence 
and bloodshed—was but the man of straw behind which he hid in 
Lis effort to aid the Communists. 

His course of action but postponed the day of 


with 
fundamental principles of right and wrong, in the end, but brings 
disaster. He not only cost the workers of the State and the 


of 

nforce their demands upon you. In substance, what he says 

is that if a strike is called, for example, by a minority of the 
. in 


oyment. 
tion of machinery within the plant, would be little if any differ- 
tion which prevailed during sit-down strikes. 


fessional organizers and racketeers. 

With power granted to the unions must be imposed responsi- 
bility. Unions must adopt as their motto and scrupulously fol- 
low a policy of fair dealing, principles of right and of justice, 
avoidance of persecution, of intimidation and coercion. 

After all, it is the despised “economic royalists”, rather than 
John L. Lewis or his associates, who create the jobs, who meet 
the pay roll. 

In my judgment, we can all serve the cause of labor, of our- 
selves, and of our country by encouraging and pro the 
formation of real, representative industrial unions, and preserv- 
ing the existence of those we now have, like the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has so well served the need of labor. 

With this accomplished, we have gone a long, long way on the 
road toward securing for those who work not only a betterment of 
their conditions, which today are far superior to those prevailing 
for workers anywhere in the whole wide world, but we have as 
well promoted the cause of industry as industry and the welfare 


God hasten the day when bias and prejudice be laid aside and 
the representatives of all classes can meet on a common footing 
all 


Labor, Ethics, and John L. Lewis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, the labor program of the 
Federal administration is in keeping with the spirit of 
the New Deal. All legislative enactments of the Seventy- 
third and subsequent Congresses, in relation to the na- 
tional economy, are designed to improve the economic con- 
dition of the American people. The economic crisis that 
gripped the country at the time the present administration 
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came into power demanded quick and heroic action. The 
legislation enacted was improvised to meet a dire emer- 
gency. As the emergency is receding, the New Deal pro- 
gram may very properly be scrutinized, with the object in 
mind of detecting possible defects and proposing changes 
wherever necessary in order to bring the entire program in 
line with sound economics and fundamental principles of 
democracy. For it must be borne in mind that America 
was set up to secure to all its citizens the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Therefore, any 
New Deal legislation now in force, or hereafter enacted, must 
stand the acid test of good law and sound economics. 

Blackstone declared that permanent legislation, in order 
that it may have force and validity, must be in harmony 
with ethics or natural law. This is the foundation of all 
sound legislation. It is said that Nature abhors a vacuum, 
and with equal assurance it may be said that Nature resents 
assaults upon the majesty of natural law. 

Hooker, while contemplating the order of the universe, 
in a moment of ecstasy cried out: 

Law—her seat is the bosom of God; her voice the harmony of 
the world. All things in Heaven and earth do her homage, the 
least as receiving her care and the greatest as not exempt from 
her power. 

Wherever man delves into the mysteries of Nature there 
is found the universality of immutable law. A noted student 
of modern medical science recently was moved to observe 
that— 

The sum of all folly and the foundation of all corruption is 
rebellion against the laws and regulations of Nature. 

The National Assembly of France 150 years ago, in a simi- 
lar vein, discoursing upon the excesses and misfortunes of 
the French people, declared: 

Ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights are the sole 
causes of public misfortune and corruption of government. 

And so, whether in the field of medicine, sociology, or 
other branches of science, there is found eternal, immutable 
law. This fact must be borne in mind by statesmen and 
lawmakers. 

The Department of Justice Building, in the Capital City 
of the Nation, carries this inscription: 

Justice is founded in the rights bestowed by Nature upon man. 
Liberty is maintained in security of justice. 

When it is remembered that America’s first claim to great- 
ness lies in the fact that she was established as the land of 
the free, and also remind ourselves that liberty is maintained 
only where justice is secure, and that justice rests upon the 
rights of man, bestowed by Nature, it is clear that the attain- 
ment and preservation of the gifts of Nature to man must 
be the statesman’s and the lawmaker’s primary and deepest 
concern. Therefore any civil enactments that violate the 
elemental rights of man bestowed by Nature are unsound 
and have no place in the governmental structure of a free 
people. All New Deal legislation ought to be subjected to 
the acid test of ethics and natural law. For a social struc- 
ture that is to endure must be true to justice and liberty. 
In this light and spirit the labor program of the New Deal 
ought to be scrutinized and considered. The fixing of arbi- 
trary standards of hours and wages is fraught with difficulty, 
due to conflict with natural economic law. 

But until the conditions in our economic order that breed 
and foster monopolies are removed, the enactment of legis- 
lation designed to establish minimum wages and maximum 
hours, abolish the curse of child labor and the iniquity of 
sweatshops and other immoral conditions is inevitable. But 
this is not enough. Regulation at best is a mere palliative. 
It will not cure the disease. The root causes of poverty and 
unemployment must be eradicated. This involves a pro- 
gram based upon sound economic principles, and labor lead- 
ers and statesmen are apt to go astray unless they are 
grounded in the principles of sound economics. 

As the labor problem revolves around the wage question, 
a simple lesson in elementary economics may be of interest. 
G. Frank Kelly, a distinguished citizen and noted economist, 
of Scottdale, Pa., discusses the wage question in these words: 
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To know the nature of wage is to know that to fix them by 
statute is an economic impossibility. A man’s wage is what he 
produces, not the amount of his pay. If he produces nothing he 
has no wage. No man is entitled to a minimum, living, or maxi- 
mum wage, other than what he produces. If a man made a 
wheelbarrow—that is his wage. If 100 men in a factory, each 
doing equal work, made 100 barrows, a barrow is still the wage 
of each, if equal or unequal, each wage is its owner’s product. 
The entrepreneur's wage is his part in production, be it $1 or 
$100 per day. Economically there is no such thing as profit; all 
produce is somebody’s wage. 

But that those may make barrows, thousands of others must 
toil—produce. The farmer must produce food; others must pro- 
duce all the personal needs of the barrowmakers and the needs 
of those who supply them. It is an endless chain—plant and 
equipment, transportation, housing, food supply, all factors in 
producing wheelbarrows. The doctor adds to production by 
keeping men fit, the preacher, poet, and philosopher by maintain- 
ing morale. Railroad president and paddy each earns his wage. 
The total world produce of any year constitutes the total wage 
of human exertion, mental and physical, white collar and over- 
alls, for that year, and each man’s wage is his share in that 
production. 

Capital takes nothing from labor but produces and is entitled 
to its own increment. To take from labor and capital its in- 
crement, its part in production, is robbery. Just as a man with 
a hoe (capital) produces more and is better off than with his 
hands alone, so it is with every form of capital, including ma- 
chines. Capital takes nothing from, but aids labor. How, then, 
can a statute fix wages when every wage is a fixed entity, the 
amount of the individual's production? The trouble is we operate 
under an economic system by which labor and capital are robbed; 
neither gets what it produces. That capital and labor are natural 
allies and complements is shown by the fact that when wages are 
high, interest—return from capital—is high, and vice versa; 
labor and capital prosper or suffer Human enactments 
in violation of natural law can result only in disaster. 

Henry George in Progress and Poverty shows where and how 
capital and labor are robbed, who gets the increment earned by 
labor and capital, and how to establish ourselves so that every 
worker will get his own produce, his economic wage, and every 
item of capital its own increment. He shows how every man may 
have unlimited opportunity of employment with obligation to no 
man for a job. Unemployment and its concomitants, poverty and 
economic slavery, are results of economic error. 


True, Mr. Kelly’s discussion is academic and, as such, 
contains no proposal for immediate relief of labor’s woes. 
But in the light of Mr. Kelly’s sound reasoning and the 
logical and conclusive demonstration of the problem by 
Henry George in his monumental work Progress and Pov- 
erty, is it not the part of wisdom to frame pending legis- 
lation, in relation not only to the labor problem but to 
the national economy generally, so that infractions of the 
rights and liberties of the people will be removed as rapidly 
as progress along the path of sound economics and true 
democracy will warrant? Our first concern ought to be, 
not to set up an artificial Utopia, but, to clear the way 
for the establishment and development of a society founded 
upon liberty and justice. 

Inasmuch as the labor problem is of peculiar concern to 
the wage worker, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of a letter addressed to John L. Lewis, in 
which an effort is made to point out the way labor must 
travel in order to gain its rights and freedom. 


Jul. x1 14, 1937. 


those who are influential in the labor movement are targets 
for abuse, ridicule, and misrepresentation. There is no dart 
too poisonous, no lie too vicious, no punishment too cruel for 
their traducers. And it also seems to be written in the stars 
that “If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” 
Hence the task of directing the movements of the toilers in their 
struggle for better things is both unpleasant and difficult. On 
the one hand, calumny and abuse; on the other, tribulation and 


danger. 

And so it is with extreme pleasure that I listened last evening 
to your discourse on the present labor situation. Poise and re- 
straint and good common sense characterized your every utter- 
ance. This is reassuring and full of promise. It is an indica- 
tion that at last labor leaders are seeking not only unionization 
of labor but social reforms that will open the way for the estab- 
lishment of a social order based on the principles of freedom and 
justice, of equal rights for all, special privileges for none. If 
these ideals are to be achieved, then those who are charged with 
the responsibility of leadership must confine their activities 
strictly within the limits of the ethics of the social problem. It 
is only by doing so that the movement can gain the moral sanc- 
tion of mankind and thus achieve its coveted goal. 
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This fact has been emphasized time and again out 
labor's bitter struggle. On this point no one has been more out- 
spoken than Henry George. In 1894, in a speech delivered at a 
Cooper Union labor meeting called to protest the sending of 
Federal troops to Chicago in the railroad strike of that year, he 
said: 

“Let me tell you what I have told you many times before. It 
is something I must tell you or I would be dishonest. This whole 
great labor movement is on a wrong line—a line on 
which no large and permanent success can possibly be won. 
Trade unions, with their necessary weapon, the strike, have ac- 
complished something and may accomplish something, but it is 
very little and at a great cost. The necessary endeavor of the 
strike to induce or to compel others to stop work is, in its nature, 
war and, furthermore, it is a war that must necessarily deny a 
fundamental principle of personal li right of every 
man to work when, where, for whom, and for what he pleases. 
Those who denounce labor organizations and their works use this 
moral principle against you. Stated alone, it is their strength 
and your weakness, 

“But above the wrongs which strikes involve, there is a deeper, 
wider wrong, which must be recognized and asserted if the labor 
movement is to obtain the moral strength that is its due. It is 
the great denial of liberty to work which provokes these small 
denials of liberty to work. It is the shutting up by monopoliza- 
tion of the natural God-given opportunities for work that com- 
pels men to struggle and fight for the opportunity to work, as 
though the yery chance of employment were a prize and a boon. 

“The key to the labor question is the land question. The giant 
of monopolies is the monopoly of land. That which no man 
made; that which the Almighty Father gives us; that which must 
be used in all production; that which is the first material essen- 
tial of life itself, must be made free to all.” 

There can be no blinking the facts. Labor and labor leaders 
must constantly be conscious of their moral responsibility. To 
employ tactics that violate the moral rights of any of the parties 
concerned will expose the movement to devastating attacks. The 
right of every man to work when, where, for whom, and for what 
he pleases, as George points out, is a fundamental right that 
cannot be violated with impunity. 

Likewise, it is a fundamental principle of sound morals that 
the sanctity of rightful private property must 
Therefore when striking workers, in the prosecution of a strike, 
feel called upon to violate the personal liberty of the individual 
to work and the rights of owners of private property, the cause 
of labor is due to suffer irreparable loss. Such violations of 
fundamental rights are seized upon by the foes of labor and ex- 
ploited to discredit the movement. The emissaries of privilege 
and those whose god is gold are ever alert to take advantage of 
the mistakes of labor and labor leaders. 

Under present economic conditions it may be a far cry to im- 
plore strikers to observe religiously the rights of the owners of 
private property and man’s natural right to work. Strikers and 
labor leaders may feel that under certain circumstances this is 
impossible. Yet the personal liberty of the individual and the 
sanctity of private property are of the very essence of right and 
justice, and so it behooves strikers and labor leaders alike to 
observe the ethics of the labor problem. They must learn 
think of the problem not so much in terms of strikes as 
deeper meaning. 

The equities are all on the side of labor. The stars in their 


eternal truth, all right-feeling and righi 
to their support. 

It is regrettable that the labor problem in its aspects as to pov- 
erty and unemployment and the equitable distribution of wealth 
does not command that degree of penetrating study and analysis 
at the hands of labor leaders that its importance merits. There 
is too much loose thinking this all-important problem. 
If that were not so, how could the problem of unemployment and 


n milling and mulling about, but to little or no 
avail. Today, labor is the victim of exploitation the same as in 
the years gone by. This is understandable only upon the theory 
that there is neither intelligent action nor study in relation to the 
labor problem. A copybook proverb reminds us that “The recog- 
nition of one’s own ignorance is the forerunner of knowledge.” 

This applies with equal force to the cause of labor. Labor is 
bound to fail in its struggle for freedom and justice as long as it 
remains ignorant of the root cause of its miseries and wrongs. As 
yet labor has no intelligent conception of the cause of its woes 
and troubles. Henry George—than whom there is none who had 
a greater insight and fundamental understanding of the labor 
problem—depicts the stupidity of labor in one of his noted books 
in these allegorical words: 

“Near the window by which I write, a great bull is tethered by 
a ring in his nose. Grazing round and round, he has wound his 
rope about the stake until now he stands a close prisoner, tan- 
talized by rich grass he cannot reach, unable even to toss his 
head to rid him of the files that cluster on his shoulders. Now 
and again he struggles vainly, and then, after pitiful bellowings, 
relapses into silent misery. 

“This bull, a very type of massive strength, who, because he 
has not wit enough to see how he might be free, suffers want in 
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sight of plenty, and is helplessly preyed upon by weaker creatures, 
seems to me no unfit emblem of the working masses.” 

The truth of the word picture of the condition of the labor- 
ing masses is brought home to everyone who stops to think. 
Be it said, however, to the credit of labor, that in this 
it is no worse than the supposedly wise and learned. By way 
of illustration, let it be known that Thomas Huxley, the great 
English scientist, while contemplating the unhappy lot of the 
working masses of the world, cried out in despair: 

“I do not hesitate to express the opinion that if there is no 
hope of a large improvement of the condition of the greater 
part of the human family with the advance of progress, I 
should hail the advent of some kindly comet which would sweep 
the whole affair away as a desirable consummation.” 

A few years ago Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, asked this searching question: 

“Why is it that with all the progress which the world is making 
in so many directions—science, letters, fine arts, every form of 
industry, commerce, transportation—why is it that there still 
exists so much want, so much of all that, which, for lack of 
a better name, may be summed up under the word poverty?“ 

And King Edward VIII, on a visit to Glasgow, after 
the slums of that great industrial city and the Queen Mary as 
she was about to embark on her maiden voyage across the 
Atlantic, made this timely observation: 

“How can you reconcile a world that can produce such a 
See ee ee ee nee ee Se nk 

These incidents, coupled with the many fantastic proposals 
of educators, lawmakers, and statesmen as to remedies for the 
economic ills of society, indicate the confusion and bewilderment 
concerning this most important of all problems. It is quite 
true that movements and plans are sponsored by earnest men 
and women in the hope of solving the puzzling problem of 
poverty. Today, labor leaders and governments are feverishly 
engaged in efforts to find a remedy. Both labor leaders and 
governments are seeking to improve the economic conditions 
of the working people. They are anxious that labor receive a 
larger share of the national income; that the fruits of their toil 
be more fairly shared; that their condition be improved. 

Much confusion, however, prevails as to methods. The thought 
is common that, due to our highly mechanized and technical 
methods of production, there must be a high degree of govern- 
mental control of industry, especially in relation to wages, hours 
of work, prices, unfair trade practices, etc. In the very nature 
of things, such programs involve labor and industry in a mesh 
of rules and regulations, restrictions, and bureaucratic control 
that are extremely irritating and well-nigh intolerable. Perhaps 
& measure of supervision of labor and working conditions under 
our modern intensive industrial methods may be helpful. But 
before relying upon legislative regulations, might it not be the 
part of wisdom for labor and labor leaders to intelligently analyze 
the economic problem in the hope of discovering a solution that 
would be free from the irritation and annoyance incident to 
Government regulation? 

Tom L. Johnson, a noted industrialist and former Member of 
Congress from Cleveland Ohio, in discussing the economic prob- 
lems of his time, had occasion to say: 

“The evils of which there is such loud complaint (unfair trade 
practices, hard times, etc.) are due to the restrictions created 
and the special privileges granted by law. And the true remedy 
will be found in removing the restrictions and in abolishing the 
special privileges.” 

The problem today is the same as in Johnson’s day, and there- 
fore there is much in his observation for labor leaders to think 
about. The prosperity of labor depends upon production. In 
turn production depends upon amiable relations between labor 
and capital, free and divorced from unwise restrictions and unjust 
burdens. Labor and capital must have a free field in which to 
function, and that implies that the first and primary factor in 
production—namely, land—must be accessible to these two factors 
on terms of equity and justice. 

This being a necessary condition of maximum production, is 
it not foolish to impose conditions that harrass and impede the 
full and free activity of industry? Restrictions that interfere 
with the free and uninterrupted activities of labor and capital 
result in smaller output. Do not the demands of labor for regu- 
lation, in the face of these facts, simply confirm the truth of 
the simile herein related and reveal its stupidity comparable to 
that of the bull? 

Labor's true destiny is freedom, and its leaders must be wise 
enough to direct its movements so as to remove whatever obstacles 
are in the way and to prevent further obstacles from being put in 
the way of labor’s true destiny. Today labor and capital are in an 
unconscionable war, destroying each other’s power and usefulness 
in a stupid attempt to improve their relative positions. This is 
the height of folly. There is no natural basis for strife between 
capital and labor. The efficiency of labor and capital to produce 
wealth is possible only by working together in the spirit of com- 
radeship and cooperation. Any interference with the orderly rela- 
tion that naturally exists between capital and labor impedes and 
hinders the productive process, reduces the output, and therefore 
diminishes the earnings of labor. 

Labor produces its own wage fund. When this fact is borne in 
mind, it becomes clear that every reduction in earnings, in the 
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final settlement of the account and the distribution of the prod- 
ucts among the three factors in production, namely, land, labor, 
and capital, it (labor) must bear its share of the loss. 

It is quite true that labor is illy paid and robbed of a large 
share of the fruits of its toil. But the capital employed in the 
productive process and used by labor is not the robber. On the 
contrary, capital, in common with labor, is filched by the same 
robber. Would it not be more to the point to hunt, run down, 
and destroy, if possible, the robber responsible for the injustice 
and wrong that labor suffers? It is only by doing this that labor 
can ever hope to enjoy the full fruits of its toil and those natural 
and God-given rights for which humanity has struggled from time 
immemorial. 

Who is the robber? Obviously the restrictions created and the 
special privileges granted by law, as pointed out by Tom Johnson. 
They are the culprits. Until the craft of legal exploitation is 
destroyed, no matter how diligent labor may be in its efforts of 
organization, striking, picketing, and all the rest, it will continue 
to be despoiled and robbed. 

By way of illustrating the truth of the foregoing and the 
assertion of Henry George that the great workshop which the 

ty Father gave to the children of men must be opened 
up to all on equal terms. Please observe an interesting fact in 
American history. The founding fathers, presumably for good 
and sufficient reasons, located the seat of government of the 
infant Republic in a little village on the banks of the Potomac. 
At the time the District of Columbia was set apart as the seat 
of the Federal Government, it was an unimproved tract of land, 
with few attractions, little value, and scarcely any inhabitants. 

The selection of this tract of land as the seat of government 
of a growing and promising Nation, however, gave the 10 square 
miles of land in the District of Columbia unusual prominence 
and importance. Not only the eyes of the youthful Nation, but 
the eyes of the world, were directed toward the little plot of 
land on the Potomac, and from that early and inauspicious 
beginning to the present day, it has been growing in wealth, 
beauty, population, importance, interest, and, most of all, as a 
profitable camping ground for land monopolists. 

The increase in population and the city’s magnificent develop- 
ment have been accompanied by a social phenomenon that labor 
leaders and statesmen cannot afford to overlook if they expect 
their efforts in behalf of labor reform and social justice to bear 
fruit. When it is recalled that those 10 square miles of land in 
the District of Columbia at the inception of the Government 
were practically valueless, and then note the difference in value 
of the same 10 square miles due solely to the labor and activities 
of the people and the services rendered by Government, one begins 
to get a glimpse of the social phenomenon responsible for the 
fabulous increase in the value of the 10 square miles of land in 
the District of Columbia and the relation of the labor problem 
to the land question. 

What are the facts concerning the land and the labor question 
of the District of Columbia? 

First. The District contains 10 square miles, or 64,000 acres, 

Second. At the time of the organization of the Government, 
the District was uninhabited and the land had little or no value. 

Third. Today the District has a population of 600,000 and the 
64,000 acres of land have a value of more than 81, 000,000,000, 
or substantially $20,000 an acre. 

Fourth. The land value of the District is a social value due 
to the presence and social activities of the people and services 
rendered by Government. 

Fifth. The profits annually arising from the land values in the 
District of Columbia are upward of $50,000,000 annually. . 

Sixth. The profits thus arising are appropriated by the land- 
owners of the District and constitute a ransom exacted from 
every worker in the District. 

Bearing these facts in mind, what, may we ask, are the moral 
implications of the problem and the effect upon the workers? 
Is it not clear that the land value and the profits arising there- 
from are due to the presence and activities of the people and 
the services rendered by Government and therefore, as was 
observed by Ramsay Macdonald, former Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, that 

“These profits, being ground rent, are a toll, not a payment 
for services. By it social values are transferred from social pools 
into private pockets, and it becomes the means of vast economic 
exploitation. Rent is obviously a common resource. Differences 
in fertility and value of site must be equalized by rent, but it 
ought to go to a common fund and be spent in the common 
interest.” 

The failure on the part of labor leaders and lawmakers to 
observe the phenomenon manifested in the increase of the value 
of land with the increase of population and the administration 
of orderly government is responsible for the slow and unsatis- 
factory progress of the labor movement. The aim of the labor 
leaders is to improve the condition of the working masses by 
increasing their purchasing power. This is a laudable ambition. 
We cannot have prosperity unless the buying power of the 
working people will be increased. But the mere increase of 
wages without protection from the exactions of monopoly will 
not increase their buying power. 

Suppose that, in the District of Columbia by act of Congress, 
the wages and salaries of all Federal employees and public offi- 
cials were increased 100 percent. Who would ultimately reap the 
benefits? Obviously the monopolists, of which the larger group 
is the landowner. 
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Now suppose it were possible, by virtue of favorable labor legis- 
lation and every device of organized labor, that the wages of the 
workers throughout the Nation would likewise be increased 100 
percent. Would labor enjoy the increase? Obviously not. The 
increased wages would be absorbed by the extra demands of the 
ae a and the last estate of labor would be no better than 

e . 

Is that not the fate of labor today? Increasing wages is always 
followed by increase in rent and other monopoly exactions. Labor 
leaders and well-meaning statesmen should not deceive themselves. 
As long as land monopoly and other major monopolies continue 
to thrive and flourish by the exercise of the exploiting power that 
is inherent in monopolies, labor will remain illy paid and poverty 
continue to stalk through the land. 

Restriction and special privilege are the twin evils that strangle 
industry and oppress and rob labor. For relief and escape, why 
not hearken to the voice of Nature and Nature’s God? 

“There are certain natural laws governing our national life. If 
we would govern our lives according to these laws, we would abol- 
ish poverty and secure prosperity and peace for all.” 

Thus wrote Filangieri more than 100 years ago in a treatise on 
The Science of Legislation. 

All that labor and labor leaders need for the achievement of 
their ends is justice, and justice is the natural law. Let us bear 
in mind that natural law can be trusted, where attempts to order 
the world by human legislation are bound to go astray. 

Labor has been exploited from the beginning of time. The pri- 
mary and fundamental reason of the unhappy lot of labor is due 
to the fact that our economic system is saturated with legal priv- 
ilege. Privilege is the mother of monopoly, and monopoly is the 
instrument by which the few exploit the many. As long as mo- 
nopoly remains in private hands, labor will be exploited in spite 
of the organization or unionization of labor, or governmental con- 
trol of industry. 

: Thera are many monopolies, but the major ones may be listed as 
ollows: 

Land monopolies, public- utility monopolies, money and credit 
monopolies, and patent monopolies. 

It is estimated that the tribute exacted by those who control 
these major monopolies amounts to more than one-third of the 
national income. Inasmuch as the struggle of labor leaders is to 
increase the buying power of those who toll, is it not clear that if 
the exactions of these major monopolies were abolished the pur- 
chasing power of the laboring masses would be increased many 
billions of dollars annually? 

The exploitation of the privileged few can be abolished by the 
simple process of shifting the incidence of taxation from the 
products of labor and industry to privilege. This is the simple, 
natural, and efficient way. It is eminently right and just. It 
meets every demand of good morals. It is in accord with sound 
economics. It is in harmony with the natural order. It would 
remove the regulatory irritations and vexations from labor and in- 
dustry. It would free both labor and industry from the ever- 
increasing burden of unjust taxation. It would promote peace and 
concord between capital and labor. And for the first time in all 
history, labor would enjoy its rightful place in the industrial world 
and receive its full rewards. 

The grip of monopoly upon the economic life of the people is a 
deadly cancer. This deadly disease cannot be removed by the 
methods now generally employed and suggested either by labor 
leaders or governments. Its roots and tentacles are too deeply 
rooted in the very element upon which life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness depends. That element is land. As Henry 
George pointed out in his Cooper Union speech almost 50 years 
ago, the land must be made free to all. 

What is involved in the land question? 

First. Land is the basis of all production. There can be no work, 
no human activity of any kind without access to land. 

Second. Land is the factor in production that measures with 
scientific exactitude the share of production that belongs to 
society. 

Third. To permit the share of production that properly and right- 
fully belongs to society to be appropriated by private individuals or 
corporations unbalances the natural economic equilibrium. 

Fourth. The disturbance of the economic equilibrium is re- 
sponsible for the concentration of the wealth in the hands of the 
few and the consequent unemployment and poverty. 

Fifth. Land is the element in the productive process which, 
when free and accessible to all on equal terms, together with the 
abolition of all other monopolies in private hands, will regulate, 
naturally and normally, labor and industry, and establish social 
justice in the Nation. 

This is the great truth that labor and labor leaders must recog- 
nize. The lot of the workers cannot be permanently improved as 
long as the iniquity of private monopolies and special privileges 
remain wherewith the favored few lay their heavy hands of toll 
and tribute upon labor. Unless the power of monopoly that holds 
in its grasp the economic life of the people is destroyed and the 
rights of the people to their natural God-given inheritance re- 
stored, there can be no permanent solution of the labor problem. 

The struggle for social justice has been weary and bitter and no 
doubt will continue so for many years to come. And therefore 
every right-feeling person is in sympathy with the present efforts 


of the labor leaders to improve, even if only temporarily, the con- 
dition of labor. But labor leaders must not be content with tem- 
porary advances. They must plan a long range program—a pro- 
gram that will include the fundamental reforms herein suggested 
and bring about the abolition of legal privilege in private hands. 
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Such a program will encounter bitter and stubborn opposition 
on the part of the beneficiaries of privilege, But this fact makes 
it all the more important that labor leaders find their bearings. 
The working masses need, and have a right to expect, intelligent 
direction on the part of their leaders. 

“Social reforms”, said Henry George, “are not secured by noise 
and shouting, by complaints and denunciation, by the formation 
of parties or the making of revolutions, but by the a of 
thought, by the progress of ideas. Until there is correct thinking, 
there cannot be right action, and when there is correct thinking, 
right action will follow.” 

And so let it be repeated, that labor leaders must be sure of their 
ground. They must have wisdom and understan 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom. And with 

understandi 


all thy goteng, get 
regards, 1 am, 


very 28 yours, 
5 7 CHARLES R. ECKERT. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speaker, on June 28 last 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN] made a speech 
on the floor of this House in which he referred to the re- 
cent Federal Trade Commission report on the sale and dis- 
tribution of milk and milk products in the New York milk- 
shed—House Document No. 95, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

The gentleman’s speech served to bring to our attention 
the nature of the operations of Nation-wide distributors of 
milk and milk products to which subject a considerable por- 
tion of the Commission’s report was devoted. The gentle- 
man repeated some of the basic facts reported by the Com- 
mission. These facts showed a tendency toward monopoly 
through the large number of acquisitions of the businesses 
of individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in all branches 
of the dairy industry. The report showed that since 1923, 
the National Dairy Products Corporation had so acquired 358 
businesses and Borden 200. If I rightly interpret his posi- 
tion it is that the Commission, after correctly reporting the 
facts, did not proceed under existing law to deal with aspects 
of monopoly or restraint of trade which its report discusses. 
For this reason the gentleman’s remarks have been regarded 
in many quarters as a criticism of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and it is this aspect of the matter to which I shall 
address myself. 

In the first place, and as the gentleman himself points 
out, enforcement of the antitrust and antimonopoly statutes 
is vested primarily not in the Federal Trade Commission, 
which is essentially a fact-finding body, but rather in the 
Department of Justice. It is entirely possible that the Com- 
mission may have felt that its province ended with the de- 
tailed report of the facts relative to the operations of the 
two largest national milk distributors, namely, National 
Dairies and Borden. Having made this detailed report to the 
Congress, and Congress having printed the report as a public 
document, the Commission’s responsibility under the Kopple- 
mann resolution ended. 

The Commission itself has pointed out that prosecution 
or other enforcement steps may be attended with some diffi- 
culty owing to the fact that the Congress itself has not yet 
written into the antitrust and antimonopoly laws the pro- 
visions which the Federal Trade Commission has previously 
recommended. And it is the opinion of the Commission that 
these recommendations would strengthen these statutes and 
enable the law enforcement agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with this very real evil effectively. 

As my colleague has doubtless observed, the report renews 
the Commission’s previous recommendations that both sec- 
tion 5 of the Commission’s act and section 7 of the 
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Act be amended. On this point, the New York Milk report 
says— 

9. Attention has been called to the fact that companies en- 
gaged in large-scale distribution of milk in many markets, and 
in processing and manufacturing, numerous milk products have 
been built up through the acquisition and consolidation of estab- 
lished business concerns, many of which were competitors. Meth- 
ods of acquiring competing companies have sometimes been such 
that it is doubtful if they violated the antitrust laws. This is 
especially true where assets were acquired o y or where capi- 
tal stock was and used to complete a transfer of the 
assets to the acquiring company before corrective action could 
be taken under section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

The reports also disclose trade practices which may amount to 
unfair methods of competition. Spice such practices usually 
occurred in local transactions and, although in some instances 
they may have affected interstate commerce, probably do not con- 
stitute unfair methods of competition in commerce within the 

of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Conditions existing in the milk industry like those in other in- 
dustries emphasize the necessity for amending section 7 of the 
Clayton Act along the lines heretofore recommended by the 
Commission. 


A study of some other of the earlier reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission shows that in one of them, the final report 
on the Commission’s chain-store investigations based on a 
large number of separate reports made by the Commission 
to the Seventy-second, Seventy-third, and Seventy-fourth 
Congresses, the Commission recommended amendments to 
sections 7 and 11 of the Clayton Act and also to section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. This was a report to 
Congress in response to a congressional resolution. Never- 
theless the suggested legislation has not been enacted. 

As the Commission stated in its annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1935, with respect to amendments to the 
Clayton Act: 

Section 7 now prohibits acquisition by one corporation engaged 
in commerce of stock in a competing corporation so engaged where 
the effect may be to substantially lessen Sr apenas between such 
corporations. If the section is to accomplish the general purpose 
of preventing monopoly, it should be amended to prohibit acquisi- 
tion of assets, not only indirectly through use of stock unlawfully 
acquired but also direct acquisition of assets nepon aer of 
stock acquisition. The Commission, therefore, recommends that 
both the direct and indirect acquisition of assets be prohibited 
where the effects are the same as those already prohibited by the 
section. Such amendments would also call for an amendment of 


section 11 to make the procedural remedy as broad as the things 
prohibited. 


It is not my purpose, however, at this time to argue the 
question of whether or not existing laws are adequate to deal 
with the conditions disclosed. Suffice it to say that the 
Commission has publicly disclosed those conditions to the 
Congress and to the Department of Justice. 

The gentleman’s remarks are also critical to a certain 
extent of the thoroughness with which the report was made. 

As the report shows, however, it did not pretend to be a 
thorough report on all phases of the dairy industry in the 
New York milkshed, but confined itself to the New York 
metropolitan sales area, and more particularly to the opera- 
tions of the two large national distributors, National Dairies 
and Borden’s, and the largest producer cooperative, the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc. 

The Federal Trade Commission did not completely inves- 
tigate the New York milkshed. It only investigated three 
large units in the metropolitan market. And it specifically 
called attention to this fact in its report. 

Here is a quotation in this connection taken from the last 
New York milkshed report (p. 6): 

Although it.is one of the most important milk markets in the 
oma; due to lack of available funds it was not possible for 


e Commission to make a detailed investigation of conditions in 
the New York milkshed. 


And again on page 7 of the same report: 


There was no opportunity to investigate the details of the 
operations of the milk dealers in New York City. 


In view of these comments in the New York milk report, 
how can anyone criticize the Commission for not making 
a complete investigation of the New York milkshed? I 
cannot speak with knowledge of any other milkshed, but 
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I can speak with considerable knowledge of our own milk- 
shed because the senate committee of the New York State 
Legislature, of which I was chairman for two terms, handled 
all of the legislation for the Department of Agriculture for 
the State of New York. 

We now have 60,000 dairy farmers in the New York milk- 
shed working together in a joint bargaining association and 
only because the Federal Trade Commission did a real job 
which resulted in a real contribution to dairy farmer 
cooperatives. 

I, for one, have nothing but commendation for the Federal 
Trade Commission and their work in investigating the milk 
industry. Above all, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
their effort resulted in a contribution to dairy farmers and 
their cooperatives. 

My home is in Rochester—one of the largest cities in the 
State of New York. Rochester is not only a large industrial 
community but is a large agricultural trading point as well. 
It lies in the heart of one of the finest agricultural sections 
of the United States. It is a most productive dairy section 
and the scene not so long ago of a bitter milk producers’ war. 

Prior to my election to this body I had the pleasure of 
representing the people of the city of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County in the upper house of the New York State Legis- 
lature. I served two years as chairman of the New York 
State senate committee on agriculture. 

As you gentlemen know, New York State is one of the 
largest dairy-producing areas in the world. The milk ques- 
tion has been a serious one in our State for some years 
past. We have had our share of investigations, some of 
them productive of great good and others which might 
better not have been made. 

During my chairmanship of the New York State senate 
committee on agriculture, I came in close contact with 
all of the well-known farm leaders and particularly with 
the leaders of the dairy farmers’ cooperative group. They 
are a group of men with great problems which I believe 
they are trying to solve honestly. 

New York State had the first State Milk Control Act, and 
this act was the outgrowth of a rather bad series of milk 
strikes, one of which took place near the city of Rochester 
and Monroe County. This strike was so violent that a large 
number of State troopers were employed in keeping order. 
Hence when I talk about dairy farmers I am talking on a 
subject with which I am somewhat familiar. 

In criticizing the Federal Trade Commission let us not 
overlook the fact that a vast amount of good came from the 
report. Unfortunately it does not get into the newspapers. 
For instance, at the last session of the Legislature of the 
State of New York a colleague of mine, Senator George F. 
Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., introduced a bill embodying a 
new State milk-control act. It subsequently received a ma- 
jority vote in both houses and was signed by Governor Leh- 
man. It was publicly praised by Governor Lehman when he 
approved it. He termed it a “producer law.” I believe it is 
a step in the right direction. Time alone will show how it 
works. 

I have talked with a number of dairy farmer leaders in the 
State of New York and they have told me that this new 
Rogers-Allen law could not have been passed had there been 
no Federal Trade Commission investigation in the New York 
milkshed. For the first time dairy farmers had an oppor- 
tunity to get a bird’s-eye picture of the general milk problem 
and they obtained this picture from an unimpeachable 
source—the Federal Trade Commission. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions have printed this report at their own expense and sent 
it all over the milkshed. Many things were brought out in 
that report which heretofore had not seen the light of day. 
It set dairy farmers thinking as they never did before. 

This new New York State Milk Control Act makes it pos- 
sible for producers and their associations to get together and 
bargain collectively for a producer price at which the farm- 
ers shall sell their milk. Dealers are likewise permitted to 

‘form into bargaining associations for the purpose of nego- 
tiating with producer groups for producer prices. Both of 


‘these groups are permitted, under law, to jointly bargain 
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together for a producer price for their milk. However, both 
of these groups are specifically prevented from fixing con- 
sumers’ prices. 

Prior to the Federal Trade Commission report there was 
no unity among many of the dairy-farmer groups in my 
State. Since that report and since the passage of the 
Rogers-Allen law, dairy farmers and their cooperatives are 
more nearly united in New York State than they have been 
at any time in their history. This condition is a direct re- 
sult of the Federal Trade Commission investigation of the 
New York milkshed. 

I have talked at some length with some of the leaders in 
this movement and they have told me that the Federal Trade 
Commission report made a lasting contribution to the dairy- 
farmers cooperative movement. 

And so far as the gentleman’s criticism that the report is 
sketchy is concerned, the Commission itself pointed out that 
it was not given sufficient funds to make a detailed investi- 
gation of the whole shed. If you stop to realize that the 
Federal Trade Commission itself had to set a time limit for 
the investigation because of the ridiculously low appropria- 
tion they received for the work, and if you stop further to 
realize that they pointed this out in their report, certainly 
not much criticism can be heaped on them for their lack of 
effort. If the report is sketchy, it is simply because the 
Congress did not make available to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission sufficient funds to do as thorough a job as it would 
otherwise have döne. 

And although the members of the Commission do not need 
any defense personally, I should like to say that I serve on 
one of the important House committees that have to do with 
the affairs of that Commission, and I know it is a sincere, 
hard-working group of men. No one can truthfully charge 
the Federal Trade Commission with being under the shadow 
of politics. The Commission has been particularly free from 
politics, and no one knows that better than the public. 

There is always great danger in hasty legislation. On the 
basis of past performance we may be sure that the Commis- 
sion will do everything it can do under the law to see that law 
violators are brought to task. Their long record covering 
many years of administration under both political parties is 
the best answer to any charge of political maneuvering. 

If it were possible to take a vote of all the dairy-farmer 
groups, particularly the cooperative groups, in order to find 
out their sentiment toward the Commission, it would be found 
that they are overwhelmingly friendly toward it. 

In their final report on the milk situation, which came to 
this House under date of January 4 of this year, the Commis- 
sion made 10 or more important recommendations, Ob- 
viously it takes time to digest these recommendations and to 
decide how best to amend present laws or write new ones. It 
is a bit early yet to say what should be done in the present 
situation. My own feeling is that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in due time will send to the Congress its recommen- 
dations for further legislation. 

It is all very well week after week and month after month 
to refer matters to the Federal Trade Commission for their 
investigation. However, if we give them no further increase 
in personnel and no further increase in their budget, they are 
not going to be able to go on with the vast duties assigned 
to them. 

I probably was in error when I took the address of the 
gentleman from New York as a rebuke of the Commission, 
but I thought, after reading the address a couple of times, 
that it might appear to some as if the inference was that no 
good had come out of any of the Commission’s work. 

It is unfortunate that such a successful piece of work as 
the New York milk investigation does not command closer 
attention on the part of some of the Members of this House. 
No one can read it or any of the other reports on milk, with- 
out feeling that dairy-farmer cooperatives have a friend in 
the Federal Trade Commission and this friendship was 
strengthened by the recent reports. The Commission un- 
equivocally stated in its final milk report that as a whole 
dairy-farmer cooperatives “have greatly improved conditions 
in dairy farming and have probably obtained without such 
organizations,” 
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New York State now has the largest dairy-farmer coopera- 
tive bargaining association in the world. It has over 60,000 
members in one central sales agency group. It is dealing with 
the largest dealer bargaining association in the world. Be- 
fore the passage of our Rogers-Allen law everybody in our 
State expected a bitter milk producers’ war this month. 

The ground work for this new law was laid in the Federal 
Trade Commission report on the New York milkshed, and 
for this contribution the Commission deserves a full measure 
of credit. 


A Bank of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, during the 1933 special ses- 
sion of Congress I introduced a bill creating the bank of 
the United States. I reintroduced it in every Congress 
since and it is now pending before Congress. This bill is 
modeled after the bill that established the Bank of North 
Dakota, of which bill I was the author. I shall not here 
discuss the remarkable success of that bank, except to say 
that it is the only bank owned, operated, and controlled by 
a sovereign State. It has made and saved millions of 
dollars for the State and its people. Every State in the 
Union ought to have a similar bank. 

This bill has now been before Congress for five sessions 
or about 5 years. Each time it was referred to the Banking 
and Currency Committee and there chloroformed and lulled 
to sleep. This committee has degenerated into a mere 
clearinghouse for the Executive. It has not granted or 
held any hearings on this bill, which is designed to have 
Congress again coin and issue the money and regulate its 
value. This in spite of the fact that the establishment of 
a new monetary system is now the most important issue 
before Congress and the American people. 

The fault is not alone with the Banking and Currency 
Committee. It is with Congress as a whole. Congress is 
no longer an independent branch of our Government. It is 
temporarily under the control of the executive branch—the 
President. The President, through the appointive power, 
is in absolute control of the Federal Reserve System, the 
system imported from Europe. No President will surrender 
this control. There is no use of further deceiving the 
public. Congress has largely surrendered its legislative 
power to the Chief Executive at the expense of the people. 
This in violation of its constitutional duties. The President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System now write the banking laws 
of the Nation, and Congress ratifies them. 

The executive branch and the Board of Governors—it 
makes no difference who happens to be President—are 
altogether too closely connected with the money changers. 
They are too close to Wall Street. Congress must divorce 
itself from the executive branch and again assume and use 
its legislative powers. It must again write the Nation’s 
laws. It must again become responsive to the will of the 
majority of the people. This, I am sure, the Nation will 
demand when it once fully realizes what has happened. 

When the bill creating the bank of the United States 
becomes a law it will give the Nation a banking system 
owned, operated, and controlled by our Government in its 
sovereign and governmental capacity. It will give to the 
people of this Nation at all times a sufficient currency—a 
medium of exchange so that the energies of all the able- 
bodied men and women can and will be utilized in the crea- 
tion of new wealth. It will give us the abundant life rather 
than poverty by scarcity, produced by the wanton destruc- 
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tion and ignorant curtailment of the productions of wealth, 
through the insanity of official Washington. 

Under the provisions of this bill the policy of the bank 
will be in charge of a board of control, consisting of 48 
members, 1 from each State elected by the electors of that 
State the same as Members of Congress. It will take the 
control of the money and credit out of the hands of one 
State—out of the hands of Wall Street—and place it in the 
hands of all the States, in the hands of the sovereign 
people, where it belongs. ‘The board of control will appoint 
an executive committee and a manager and other officers 
to operate the bank on behalf of the Nation. 

Under this bill, the Government will issue $5,000,000,000 
of currency, to be known as “United States money”, to the 
bank as its capital and revolving fund. Such notes will be 
full legal tender for all public and private debts. They will 
be secured by the full faith and credit of all the resources 
of this Nation. They will be secured by the gold and silver 
now in the United States Treasury or buried by it in sub- 
terranean vaults. They will be secured by the gold and 
silver in the hands of private individuals or corporations or 
that may hereafter be mined or produced. In fact, it will be 
real money based upon wealth and not upon debts. It will 
be backed by all the people, with all the wealth and all the 
property of this Nation. It will be constitutional money, 
issued by the authority of Congress. 

This bank will transfer funds to the credit of the Treasury 
of the United States for public works and public expendi- 
tures as directed from time to time by acts of Congress. 
Thus it will put the United States upon a cash basis. It will 
use the money and the credit, that belongs to us all, for the 
benefit of us all in place of giving it away to a few indi- 
viduals and borrowing it back again by issuing tax-exempt 
interest-bearing bonds. It will end the tax-exempt interest- 
bearing bond issuing racket once and for all. It will save 
the Federal Government and the State governments and the 
political subdivisions, billions of dollars of interest. It will 
prevent unemployment, give employment assurance and will 
establish permanent prosperity. 

This bank will make loans to any State or Territory 
of the United States, or to any political subdivision thereof, 
for public improvements up to 30 percent of the assessed 
valuation of the property of any such State, Territory, or 
political subdivision. It will give preference to States, 
Territories, or political subdivisions whenever and wherever 
there is unemployment or where the wage scale for common 
labor falls below a living annual wage. It will enable us 
to establish an American standard of living for all of our 
citizens. 

This bank will make loans to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, secured by farm-loan bonds, issued for the purpose 
of making farm loans or refinancing and scaling down 
existing farm debts. It will make loans to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation secured by home-loan bonds is- 
sued for the purpose of making loans on homes or refi- 
nancing and scaling down existing loans on homes. It 
will use the money and credit of this Nation to save our 
homes and not to wreck them. It will stop mortgage fore- 
closures and will stop the cruel, brutal, and inhuman evic- 
tion of men, women, and children, 

These loans to States, Territories, and political subdi- 
visions, and to the farmers and city home owners, will be 
made at a service charge not to exceed 1 percent per 
annum. If in the past and in the present it has been and 
is proper to give the money and credit of this Nation to 
a few large and international bankers at seven-tenths of 
one cent per bill, then how much more intelligent it will 
be to use it to protect the homes of this Nation and to 
forever abolish unemployment by employment assurance— 
to forever abolish poverty and slums. 

When this bill becomes a law the Bank of the United 
States will also make loans to all the local banks and trust 
companies of this Nation, under uniform rules and on equal 
terms. It will make loans to the small banks on the same 
terms and on the same conditions as it will to the large 
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banks. It will give equality of treatment to all the States 
and to all the cities and towns throughout the Nation. 
Through the local banks and its own agents and through 
the postal-savings banks, this bank will provide the people 
of this Nation at all times with sufficient money to transact 
their business. 

This bank will not be allowed to deal in foreign exchange, 
or in foreign money or securities. Nor will it be allowed to 
make any loans to foreign governments, foreign banks, or 
foreign corporations. It will be prohibited from joining the 
fraternity of international bankers. It will stay at home 
and mind its own business. It will deal with Americans and 
will not be affected with an inferior foreign complex. It 
will be a thorough believer in America self-maintained and 
self-contained. The Bank of the United States will be the 
instrument through which the Congress of the United States 
will coin and issue the money and regulate the value there- 
of; not for the benefit of the select few, but for all of us. 

This bill provides that all the funds belonging to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or to any department thereof— 
except gold coin, gold bullion, and silver bullion, now held in 
the Treasury of the United States and postal-savings funds— 
shall be deposited in the Bank of the United States. It 
provides that the bank shall receive deposits from any State 
or Territory of the United States or any political subdivision 
thereof, and that it shall receive deposits from any bank or 
corporation or from any citizen or resident of the United 
States. 

All such funds may be deposited in any branch or agency 
established by the Bank of the United States or in any postal- 
savings bank. They may be deposited to the credit of the 
Bank of the United States in any approved State or National 
bank, under uniform rules and regulations. All such deposits 
will be fully and completely guaranteed by the Government. 
The Bank of the United States will be the sole depository of 
all surplus funds and excess reserves of all Federal and 
national banks and banking institutions, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

Money should never be hoarded. It should be kept in con- 
stant circulation so as to perform its proper function as a 
medium of exchange. This can only be accomplished by a 
Government bank—a bank owned, operated, and controlled 
by the people in their sovereign capacity—a bank in which 
all deposits are guaranteed 100 percent. 

This bill provides that the bank, using its capital and 
other available funds as a revolving fund, shall take up the 
$36,000,000,000 of outstanding tax-exempt interest-bearing 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness. In other words, this 
bank, by using the money and credit that belongs to us all, 
will take up the Government's outstanding interest-bearing 
obligations and henceforth transact the Nation’s business 
with cash. Our Government will no longer be compelled to 
pay interest on its own money and credit. It will be freed 
from self-imposed bondage. Thomas Edison said, “If our 
Nation can issue a dollar bond it can issue a dollar bill.” 

By using the money and credit of this Nation for the 
benefit of all the people, the pzople will soon be able to pay 
up the $300,000,000,000 of public and private debts and save 
$15,000,000,000 each year in interest. There will then be no 
further need of going into debt or buying on the installment 
plan, which has been the curse of this Nation—a human 
wrecking machine. We will then be able to go on a cash 
basis and devote our energies to producing and distributing 
wealth rather than to paying interest and debts. We will 
no longer be obliged to mortgage our own future or that 
of our children and grandchildren to a money and credit 
monopoly in order to continue to pay interest and debts. 

This bill provides that the bank shall control and regulate 
the money and credit of this Nation and that it shall at all 
times provide the public with sufficient money—with a suffi- 
cient medium of exchange—to carry on the Nation’s busi- 
ness. It provides that the executive committee shall regu- 
late and stabilize the purchasing power of the dollar—that 
it shall stabilize the value of money. It will furnish us with 
a constant medium of exchange with a uniform purchasing 
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power. It will prevent violent fluctuation of prices and the 
repetition of the wholesale destruction of property values. 

This bill makes it the duty of the executive committee to 
ascertain and determine the average value and buying 
power of the dollar over a period of years. It will do this 
by an analysis of the wholesale market prices in the prin- 
cipal markets of the Nation of not less than 500 or more 
than 800 commercial commodities. This average value and 
price will be declared to be the general normal price level 
x 1 commodities and the value or buying power of the 

ollar. 

This bank will be patriotic and educated in the doctrine 
that charity begins at home. It will not involve us in an- 
other foreign war on the false pretense that we will make 
the world safe for democracy. It will not finance any other 
nation to destroy and slaughter other and its own people. 
It will not become embroiled with other nations because of 
foreign loans. It will help to develop our own energies and 
resources on a cash basis. It will be national and not inter- 
national. It will not be interested in foreign politics or in 
the political aggrandizement of foreign nations. It will rid 
us of international finance and of international intrigue. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will not be necessary for this 
Government ever again to issue tax-exempt interest-bearing 
bonds in order to borrow back its own credit. It will save 
the Nation billions of dollars in interest and will save the 
revenues the Government now loses on tax-exempt bonds. 
It will enable States, counties, school districts, cities, and 
towns to refund their bonded indebtedness at a service 
charge at less than 1 percent in place of 5-, 6-, and 7-percent 
interest. It will get the Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, and various political subdivisions out of debt. It will 
meet the requirements of the Constitution of the United 
States, “The Congress shall have power * * * to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” 

I am aware that some bankers will again yell “infla- 
tion” and “debasing the currency.” I know that many peo- 
ple—labor leaders and farm leaders, small businessmen and 
ministers of the Gospel, who ought to know better—will 
parrotlike repeat those words. Some of these are on the 
pay roll of the money changers, others are sincere but 
lack the capacity of thinking straight. They believe in 
following the beaten path—the path of least thinking. 
They believe in letting bad enough alone. 

We have debased our money and credit with some $300,- 
000,000,000 of public and private debts. We have debased 


it by inflating it with $36,000,000,000 of Federal bonds and 


$58,000,000,000 State and municipal bonds—all interest- 
bearing and tax-exempt. We have debased it so that we 
have to pay the taxes for the multimillionaire, because he 
bought tax-exempt bonds. We have debased it so that the 
common laborer, the farmer, and the small business and 
professional man and woman has to pay for the education 
of the multimillionaire’s children in public schools, because 
he has invested all his money in tax-exempt, interest-bear- 
ing bonds. We have debased it to the extent that millions, 
who once were proud home owners, have lost them. We 
have debased it to the extent that millions have lost their 
businesses and millions more their jobs. 

But just now we are more concerned with getting this 
Nation and the people of this Nation out of debt. More 
concerned with reestablishing our people in their homes 
and in creating wealth than in wrecking homes and de- 
stroying wealth. We are more concerned with having the 


money and credit of this Nation controlled and regulated , 


by the Government for the use of all than having it given 
to a few individuals and parasites. We are more con- 


cerned with giving the youth of this Nation an oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to build homes for themselves and 


enter professional and industrial life. 

When the Bank of the United States is established, it will 
bring about the greatest prosperity we have ever seen. 
Millions will be taken from the dole system. Unemploy- 


ment and starvation will cease. Enforced idleness of mil- 


lions of men and women will disappear and we will hear 
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no more of overproduction. Consumption will again be 
normal and the industrial life of the Nation will return. 
The farmers will pay their bankers, their merchants, their 
lawyers, and their doctors, and they in turn will pay their 
bills and all will again start to repair and improve their 
homes. 

There will be employment assurance at a living annual 
wage rather than unemployment insurance. Our people 
will live in homes free and clear of encumbrances and on 
an American standard rather than in subsistence home- 
steads on a subsistence wage or a subsistence loan. They 
will perform useful labor creating wealth rather than welsh- 
ing on W. P. A. projects. There will be enough money, 
enough purchasing power, in circulation so that we can 
again completely utilize the Nation’s energies and fulfill the 
Nation’s demands. The money and credit will be used for 
the good of mankind and not for the destruction of home, 
farm, and factory. 


Activities of Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENT OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, of all the independent 
agencies of the Government none has made such a conspicu- 
ously successful record as has the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation under the direction of Hon. Jesse H. Jones. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement of the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from March 4, 1933, through August 10, 1937. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, MARCH 4, 
1933, THROUGH Avucust 10, 1937 


LOANS TO AND INVESTMENTS IN CAPITAL OF BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


To enable open banks to meet the demands of their depositors 
and continue their normal functions, loans aggregating $248,- 
046,589.67 were authorized to 1,257 open institutions. 

Loans in the amount of $916,020,618.57 were authorized for dis- 
tribution to depositors in closed banks to 1,771 institutions on 
applications submitted through regular channels of the ra- 
tion and 6284. 322. 734.75 to 1,434 institutions on applications sub- 
mitted through the Deposit Liquidation Board, which was es- 
tablished by the President October 15, 1933, in order to expedite 
the release of funds to depositors and effect a more orderly liqui- 
dation of closed-bank assets. 

It is estimated that approximately 20,000,000 depositors were 
benefited by the closed-bank loans. 

In the program of bank rehabilitation, the Corporation, under 
the authority granted it in the act approved March 9, 1933, au- 
thorized a total of $1,320,079,569.41, segregated as follows: 

The purchase of preferred stock in 4,171 banks, amounting to 
$861,937,384. 

Loans on preferred stock of 272 banks, amounting to $23,322,755. 

The purchase of capital notes and debentures in 2,891 State 
banks in the amount of $434,819,430.41. 

LOANS TO BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

By act approved June 14, 1933, authority was extended the 
Corporation to include loans to receivers or liquidating agents of 
building and loan associations to make available funds to pay 
liquidating dividends to depositors and creditors. Pursuant to 
this authority, $25,141,957.84 was authorized for this purpose. In 
addition; $14,148,645.74 was authorized to building and loan as- 
sociations to enable them to meet withdrawals of shareholders and 
depositors and to continue their normal functions without resort- 
ing to foreclosure on homes of borrowers. 

LOANS TO AND INVESTMENT IN THE CAPITAL OF MORTGAGE-LOAN 

COMPANIES 

To assist in the reestablishment of a normal mortgage market 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act was amended by act 
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approved January $1, 1935, authorizing the Corporation to sub- 
scribe for nonassessable capital stock of mortgage-loan companies, 
Authorizations for such stock aggregate $36,750,000, including $25,- 
000,000 of the stock of the R. F. C. Mortgage Co., which makes 
first-mortgage loans for purposes on urban income- 
producing property where there is genuine distress and money is 
not available from other sources. The company also makes loans 
to aid in construction of new buildings where there is a sound 
economic need therefor. In addition, it purchases F. H. A. insured 
mortgages on newly constructed homes from mortgagees approved 
by Federal Housing Administration. 

Loans aggregating $156,810,541.82 have been approved by the 
company, segregated as follows: 


Refinancing in cases of distress --- $63, 177, 193. 54 


Construction of new bulldings -- 39,428, 350. 00 
On mortgage bonds and certificates — 12, 605. 00 
For purchase of F. H. A. insured mortgages 54, 192, 393. 28 


one cents was authorized by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
loan companies to enable them to continue 
their functions without foreclosing property of mortgagors. 


LOANS TO AND INVESTMENT IN THE CAPITAL OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Corporation, under the act approved June 10, 1933, assisted 
in strengthening the capital structure of 10 insurance companies, 
authorizing subscriptions for or loans on their stock in the amount 
of $34,375,000. 

Ten million four hundred and thirty-one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-six dollars and sixty-two cents was authorized to 56 
insurance companies under section 5 of the original act, which 
enabled them to meet claims and hold assets which otherwise 
might have had to be sold at a sacrifice. 


AGRICULTURE 


Loan authorizations and allocations directed by Congress in the 
8 of 82.386.198. 705.14 have been made to aid agriculture, as 
ollows: 


Sec. 5, R. F. C. Act: 


Pederal land hanks anna $370, 636, 000. 00 
Joint-stock land banks ae 18, 164, 750. 00 
Federal intermediate credit banks 9, 250, 000. 00 
Agricultural credit corporations (including 
regional agricultural credit corporations). 134, 579, 519. 69 
Livestock credit corporations 1, 045, 525. 03 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932: 
Sec. 201 (c), title II: To finance the 
of cotton, wheat, and fiour to China, cot- 
ton to Russia, and tobacco to Spam 53, 370, 955, 22 


Sec. 201 (d), title II: To finance the carry- 
ing and orderly marketing of— 
(a) Cotton, corn, turpentine, and rosin 
through Commodity Credit Cor- 
DORMER 2 cea gest Sten ee 1, 307, 108, 664. 99 


FFF 35, 043, 290. 21 
Commodity Credit Corporation has made 
1,630,892 loans aggregating $407,835,539.51 to 
cotton ers; loans aggregating $51,415,- 
841.82 to the 1933 and 1934 Cotton Producers 
Pool; 223,788 loans aggregating $134,418,- 
857.94 to growers of corn; and 8,922 loans 
aggregating $7,229,790.71 to producers of 
rosin and turpentine. 
Sec. 5, Agricultural Adjustment Act approved 
May 12, 1933, as amended: 
To Secretary of Agriculture to acquire cot- 
ton ($3,300,000 disbursed)_....__________ 
Allocations by direction of Congress to other 
governmental agencies 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Three hundred twenty-one million, thirty-nine thousand, two 
hundred sixty-four dollars and sixty-five cents was authorized to 
46 railroads pursuant to section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended. These loans protected institu- 
tional investments, financed capital expenditures, relieved unem- 
ployment, preserved credit of and made funds available 
from private financial institutions at lower interest rates. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING LOANS 

Pursuant to section 201 (a), title IT, of the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, approved July 21, 1932, loans were 
authorized to 97 borrowers in amount of $219,176,480.92. The 
authority to make new loans was transferred to the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works on June 26, 1933. 


These loans have been an important stimulus to employment, 
not only in the construction work itself but in the concerns that 
furnished the materials. 


23, 500, 000. 00 
433, 500, 000. 00 


PURCHASE OF SECURITIES FROM FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC WORKS 


cy Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, ap- 
purchase of 1,682 issues of marketable 


Under the Emergen 
proved June 19, 1935, the 
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securities was authorized in the principal amount of $601,558,- 
921.47, of which $500,224,921.47 was purchased; $414,363,631.47 of 
these purchases were sold or collected at a premium over cost to 
the Corporation of 812,094. 228.97. 
LOANS TO AID INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BUSINESSES 

The object of these loans is to maintain and increase employ- 
ment through the extension of credit when such is not available 
at banks. Under sections 5 and 5 (d) of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, $184,292,881.62 was author- 
ized to 2,271 borrowers, local banks participating in a number of 
these loans. 

LOANS TO DRAINAGE, LEVEE, AND IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 

To assist drainage, levee, and irrigation districts in property 
rehabilitation and reducing and refinancing their outstanding 
indebtedness, $136,529,172 (of which $17,702,564.44 has been can- 
celed) was authorized under Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933, approved May 12, 1933, as amended, to 619 borrowers, 
resulting in a reduction of interest rates from 614 and 6 percent 
to 4 percent, debts of the district an average of 53.82 percent, 
and annual tax and water charges 75 percent. 

LOANS TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


By act of Congress approved June 19, 1934, the Corporation was 
authorized to make loans to public-school districts or other public- 
school authorities for the payment of teachers’ salaries due prior 
to June 1, 1934. By act approved August 24, 1935, the Corporation 
was authorized to make loans to or for the benefit of tax-supported 
public-school districts or other authorities to enable them to 
reduce and refinance outstanding indebtedness or obligations in- 
curred prior to August 24, 1935, in financing the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of public-school facilities. 

Pursuant to these acts the Corporation authorized loans to 27 
borrowers aggregating $24,506,800, including an authorization of 
$22,500,000 to the Board of Education of the City of Chicago for 
the payment of teachers’ salaries, under the act approved June 19, 
1934, and authorizations aggregating $2,006,800 pursuant to the 
act approved August 24, 1935. 

CATASTROPHE LOANS 


Authorizations were made to 685 borrowers in amount of $16,- 
899,420.95 for the rehabilitation, reconstruction, and replacement 
of property damaged or destroyed by earthquake, conflagration, 
tornado, cyclone, hurricane, flood, or other catastrophe in the 
years 1933, 1934, 1935, or 1936, under section 201 (a) (6), title II. 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, as amended, 
and the act approved April 13, 1934, as amended. 

By act approved February 11, 1937, as amended, the Disaster 
Loan Corporation was created and empowered to make loans made 
necessary by floods or other catastrophes of the year 1936 or 1937. 
Its capital stock is subscribed for by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Loans aggregating $7,563,275.86 have been authorized 
to 6,782 borrowers. 

MINING LOANS 


Under section 14 of the act approved June 19, 1934, as amended, 
credit has been extended to many miners engaged in the business 
of mining, milling, or smelting of ores, and for the development 
of ore bodies. Loans have been authorized in the amount of 
$10,844,500 to 114 borrowers. 

LOANS TO STATE FUNDS CREATED TO INSURE DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEYS 


Section 5 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, authorizes the Corporation to make loans to any fund 
created by any State for the purpose of repayment of 
deposits of public moneys of such State, or any of its political 
subdivisions, in banks or other depositories. Under this section 
loans were authorized totaling $13,087,715.88, which immediately 
made available funds tied up in closed banks needed by local 
governments to pay employees and meet other obligations without 
awaiting liquidation of the banks. 


LOANS TO RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Forty-six million five hundred thousand dollars has been au- 
thorized to the Rural Electrification Administration pursuant to 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 

In addition to loan and investment authorizations, the Corpora- 
tion authorized, by direction of Congress, allocations to other 
governmental agencies and for direct relief, $2,203,532,378.39. 


SUMMARY 
Authorizations for period: 

Loans and investments $6, 794, 931, 840. 51 
Allocations to other governmental agencies 
and for rellef . 2, 203, 532, 378. 39 
Cc A eee 
Total authorizations: B 
8, 990, 247, 068. 45 

Allocations to other governmental agencies 


and for relief. 2, 800, 247, 853. 19 
c I Le —— 11, 790, 494, 921. 64 

Repayments of loans and investments: 
During period (4. 400, 641, 229. 67 
TOI SO SS Se re eae a ß 


Total interest and dividends, collected and accrued during the 
operation of the Corporation, have exceeded by $169,838,827.18 
expenses, including interest paid and accrued on notes held by 
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the Treasury and others (but not including $23,566,899.86 interest 
on money borrowed for advances to other governmental agencies 
and for relief). 


A Memorial Is Only as Valuable as the Popular 
Respect It Inspires—Conceived to Deceive, and 
Bottomed on Fraud and Corruption, the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis 
Has Lost the Respect of All but Its Promoters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, in the closing hours of 
the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress I refer for 
the eleventh time this year to one of the most outrageous 
raids ever attempted on the Federal Treasury, the allocation 
of $6,750,000 of relief money by Executive order for the bene- 
fit of the real-estate promoters of St. Louis, that they may 
proceed with an unholy and iniquitous scheme to tear down 
and destroy 37 blocks of business property as the site for 
a proposed $30,000,000 memorial to Thomas Jefferson. 

This Jefferson Memorial scheme in St. Louis was conceived 
to deceive; it is bottomed on fraud and corruption, and no 
one dares to step forward and defend it in the Halls of Con- 
gress. A great editorial writer speaking of the proposed 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial that we are going to erect here 
in Washington some day, said: “A memorial, it is time to 
5 is only as valuable as the popular respect it in- 
spires.” 

In the 10 previous addresses I have presented on this Jef- 
ferson Memorial in St. Louis, I have thoroughly debunked 
and exposed this scheme for what it is—a huge real-estate 
promotion—engineered for the benefit of certain interested 
parties, who have spared no expense in misrepresenting the 
proposal, both to the people of St. Louis and the Members of 
Congress, from whom they incidentally received only the 
limited authority to plan a memorial, but not to build one 
with public funds, 

Mr. Speaker, whatever there may have been of good in 
the early plans for this memorial to Jefferson and the pio- 
neers of the West, whatever there may have been in the 
deeds of these builders of America to inspire respect, is found 
to be sadly lacking in the actions of the memorial promoters, 
for by their silence, and their willingness to accept the bene- 
fits of money which comes to this project tainted with fraud 
and corruption, they have sacrificed the respect of the peo- 
ple of this country for the integrity of either the memorial 
or its backers. 

By the willingness to accept money wrung from the tax- 
payers of St. Louis by fraud, and by their willingness to 
accept money intended for the relief of human suffering 
and hunger from the Federal Government for the pur- 
chase of this property in St. Louis, they have sacrificed the 
respect of this Congress and the Nation. To allow this 
memorial to be built with money appropriated by this Con- 
gress for work relief, but diverted to the use of the real- 
estate promoters, will inspire no respect in this Congress. 

This is a problem Congress will have to face some 
day. In the next session it will become increasingly im- 
portant, for, as sure as the days roll around, there will come 
that certain day when this Congress will be called to make 
an accounting for the trust that has been imposed with 
them. 

The $4,800,000,000 appropriated by Congress in the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 was not intended 
for the building of useless memorials, neither was it intended 
to be used for the preservation of fake historic sites. The 
Members of this Congress, both Senators and Representa- 
tives, who allowed their names and pictures to be placed 
in an expensive book describing the plans for this me- 
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morial, I feel sure, are the men who will want to withdraw 
from any association with a project of such questionable 
nature as this St. Louis memorial has turned out to be. 
These gentlemen and others who let their patriotism and 
respect for the pioneers of our country allow themselves to 
be associated with the planning of the memorial will be 
among the first to disclaim the fraud, the corruption, and 
the questionable methods which have been used in pro- 
moting this whole mess and dropping this illegitimate con- 
ception at the doors of Congress. 

The resolution I have introduced for an investigation 
languishes in the Rules Committee. My appearances be- 
fore the chairman and the Speaker were ineffective and 
unrewarded. I can only predict that those who try to 
block an investigation next year will do so only in the face 
of one of the greatest national publicity campaigns ever 
attempted, to expose this proposal to the people of America. 


Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. PATRICK H. DREWRY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 ° 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
MontacvE, late a Representative from Virginia 


Mr. DREWRY of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, when I took my 
seat in the House of Representatives the delegation from 
Virginia was composed of 10 Members; now, only 1 of those 
10, Hon. S. Oris BLanp, remains in Congress besides myself. 
As the youngest man at that time on the delegation, I felt 
deeply gratified at receiving the friendship and the sympa- 
thetic assistance and advice of these distinguished sons of 
Virginia. Political life does not permit many close friend- 
ships, and yet I believe that I felt as close to these Repre- 
sentatives from Virginia who had preceded me as any friends 
whom I ever had. Hal Flood, Tom Harrison, Jim Woods, 
Ned Holland, Rorer James, Walton Moore, Otis Bland, Gov- 
ernor Montague, and Bascom Slemp—all, without exception, 
stood ready to assist me in the proper representation of my 
district. 

Governor Montacve, the subject of these remarks, is the 
last to go, he having passed away on January 24, 1937. 
Representing the district adjoining mine there were many 
matters of mutual interest, and he seemed to take great 
pleasure in advising and assisting me in my political service 
in behalf of my constituency. I shall ever feel deeply grate- 
ful to him for his wise counsel and kindly heart which 
aided me much in my work. Before giving a brief sketch 
of his activities in behalf of his beloved State and Nation, 
I feel, Mr. Speaker, that I wish to make this personal 
reference. 

ANDREW JACKSON MonracvE was born near Lynchburg, 
Va., on October 3, 1862, although the home of his ancestors 
for generations had been in eastern Virginia. Receiving a 
preparatory education, he graduated from Richmond Col- 
lege, in Virginia, when he was 20 years of age, and then 
graduated from the University of Virginia, in the depart- 
ment of law, 3 years later. He was admitted to the bar in 
1885 and commenced practice in Danville, Va. He im- 
mediately received recognition for his brilliant talents in 
legal practice, but from the beginning he was attracted to 
public service. Thinking that it was the duty of every 
citizen to take interest in the affairs of his Government, he 
willingly gave himself to political activities, and President 
Cleveland appointed him attorney for the western district 
of Virginia in 1893, and he served with distinction in this 
capacity for 5 years. 

In 1898 there were many questions of grave importance 
to the people of the State that were before them for con- 
sideration. He threw himself into discussions of these issues 
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with great vigor and ability and was elected attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Virginia in 1898, and served until 1902. 
In that period the constitutional convention assembled, and 
as a result of its labors a new constitution was given to the 
State. So well did he serve the people of the State in his 
active participation in all the new issues arising out of the 
matters brought before the State convention, and so thorough 
were his qualifications for high office that he was elected 
Governor of Virginia for 4 years, from 1902 to 1906. After 
his term as Governor had expired he received many honors, 
both State and National. He was active in the councils of his 
party, being a delegate at large to the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis in 1904; he represented the United 
States as American delegate to the Conference of American 
Republics in 1906. 

Receiving an offer as head of the Richmond College Law 
School, he served 3 years in this position and then resumed 
the practice of law in Richmond, Va. Again, in this period, 
he was a delegate to the International Conference on Mari- 
time Law at Brussels. After he had been elected to Con- 
gress, he still kept his interest in international affairs, and 
was vice president of the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and participated in its sessions from year 
to year. In this field he received recognition and much praise 
for his work, and held the office of president of the American 
Peace Society and the American Society for International 
Conciliation, and was trustee of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

In 1912 he was elected as a Democrat from the Richmond, 
Va., district to the Sixty-third Congress, and took his seat 
at the first session of the Sixty-third Congress on April 7, 
1913, and served his district, State, and Nation until the time 
of his death in this position. 

The brief résumé of his services does not more than call 
attention to his energy and his activity in political affairs. 
Such services afforded a man of Governor Montacue’s type 
and temperament a great opportunity for achieving distinc- 
tion, and he did achieve distinction in many fields. 

I believe it would be conceded that while Mr. MONTAGUE, 
with great energy and splendid judgment, accomplished fine 
Tesults in the national and international fields, yet his work 
as Governor of Virginia stands out. As said above, he came 
at a time when there had to be put into effect the provisions 
of a new constitution, and the legislature of the State sat 
for nearly 2 years in their effort to make the statutes con- 
form to the new constitution. It was a tremendous task, 
but he controlled the work of the legislature with his recom- 
mendations and suggestions, many of which were followed 
and put into effect, and went through this trying period 
with great honor to himself. He built up in Virginia a State 
government which has been looked upon as a model and 
which has been so satisfactory to the people of the State 
that there has not been held since that time another consti- 
tutional convention. Working under the basic law estab- 
lished by said convention, Governor Montacve started the 
State forward to prosperity. He became especially inter- 
ested in the educational system of the State and took a 
prominent part in promoting a system of public instruction 
which has meant better schools and a better-educated and 
happier people. 

Of fine presence and attractive and pleasing personality 
and vigorous mind, he built up in the various campaigns 
in which he participated a reputation as one of the orators 
of the State—a State which has always looked upon ora- 
tory as evidence of great ability. The announcement that 
the “Red Fox of Middlesex”, as he was familiarly called, 
would address the voters of the State was always suffi- 
cient to bring out a large crowd to hear him, and he was 
known far and wide for his eloquence. However, even these 
qualifications, important though they are, and the honors 
that he won significant as a tribute to his ability, paled 
into insignificance when compared with the friendships 
which he made. He was essentially a kind-hearted man; 
he loved people and liked to have them love him. With 
gracious kindliness and warm-heartedly he cultivated the 
friendships of many who never lost for him the affection 
which he had aroused in them for himself, and he could 
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go to his reward contented, knowing that he still lived in 
the hearts of his fellow men. 


Need for a National Labor Policy and for the 
Enactment of Uniform Wage and Hour Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, developments in our eco- 
nomic and industrial systems make it imperative that the 
Congress of the United States take immediate action which 
will prevent exploitation of the worker in those areas where 
local government has failed to provide for his protection. 
If sweatshops are to be outlawed in this country, and if the 
underprivileged are to be given the opportunities which are 
rightfully theirs, it must be through national laws which 
will apply to all sections of our country. The predatory 
greed of the selfish and short-sighted captains of industry 
is not limited or curtailed by geography. Indeed, it has 
been their policy to escape responsibility and to continue 
exploitation of the worker by moving their plants from those 
communities which have, through the enactment of legis- 
lation or through the efforts of the worker in successfully 
organizing for the purpose of insuring living wages, curbed 
their lust for unreasonable profits, to other localities where 
the worker does not have the benefit of either organization 
or of laws, which are intended to secure for him an adequate 
wage and to prevent exorbitant profits, 

In the final analysis, this situation can only react to the 
disadvantage of all the people of America. For if some 
States are negligent with respect to their duty, the people 
of the States which have enacted progressive labor laws 
will ultimately be compelled to employ retaliatory measures 
as a matter of self-protection. 

In view of this situation which seems to be generally 
recognized, and with a recollection of the campaign pledges 
of the Democratic Party, it is difficult to understand how 
anyone can logically contend that the passage of the Black- 
Connery wage and hour bill is not an absolute necessity, 
and over and above that, a matter of simple justice, and 
something which the American electorate has the right to 
expect, in view of the solemn pledges of our party and the 
overwhelming mandate of the people in November of 1936. 
Those who seek to scuttle or retard this legislation accept 
the role of “hatchet men” for the American Liberty League 
and for the Tory old guard. It is easy to understand the 
attitude of those Republicans, whose tactics have prevented 
the bill from coming before this House during the present 
session. Their party has never shown any genuine interest 
in the welfare of the American wage earner; on the con- 
trary, it has consistently served the giant corporations, 
which have exploited the American public; but it is impos- 
sible to comprehend or justify similar tactics on the part of 
Democrats, who, by such methods, seek to prevent the over- 
whelming majority of the members of their own party from 
carrying out the solemn commitments made to the American 
voter and who are sincere in their desire to pass this liberal 
measure. Such tactics can only be condemned because they 
indicate an effort to negative everything the Democratic 
Party stands for. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent previously re- 
ceived, I extend my remarks by the inclusion of the follow- 
ing editorial from the Philadelphia Record of August 6 of 
this year, which gives a graphic picture of certain inci- 
dents which have recently come under the scrutiny of our 
Government: 

WHO’S DRIVING WHAT FROM WHERE? 


Announcement that the legislative committee studying industrial 
taxation in Pennsylvania has started its work has served as a take- 
off point for our conservative connoisseurs of the crying towel. 
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Lathering themselves with simulated indignation they that 
high taxation is driving industry from this State. at 

The same cry they raised 3 months ago, and which was exploded 
at the time, by figures which showed that more industries had 
moved into Pennsylvania than had moved out, and that the in- 
iert ng industries employed many more men than those which had 

But some did leave. 

And the Record is anxious indeed that the legislative committee 
investigate and find out why. 

The evidence shows that of the few concerns which left, nearly 
all of them hosiery mills, four moved to Georgia, two to Virginia, 
one each to North and South Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee. 
On a dozen pairs of stockings the labor differential between Phila- 
delphia and the South averages from 50 cents to $1. Multiply this 
by thousands of pairs, and we think the story behind the moving 
is obvious. 

But, as we say, we are anxious for the committee to investigate. 
And to help them we submit an illuminating story of one of those 
firms which moved out of Pennsylvania. 

It is the Vortex Hosiery Mills, formerly located at Weissport, Pa, 

The Vortex Mills moved to Mississippi. What happened then 
was revealed at a hearing on July 8, when officials of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Hosiery Workers showed: 

That a $24,537 W. P. A. appropriation was used to build a free 
mill for the Vortex outfit—only it was called the Agricultural High 
School and Junior College of Mississippi, and supposedly was a 
“vocational training school.” 

“Instructors” in this “college” turned out to be the Vortex con- 
cern's foreman. 

Forty-one persons, registered as students, were working in the 
mili, ostensibly being trained“ for the munificent wage of 10 
cents an hour (compared with the union scale in Weissport of $23 
to $55 weekly). 

All this was revealed at the W. P. A. hearing. 

And this week W. P. A. officials announced that the Agricultural 
High School and Junior College of Mississippi has been ordered to 
return at once the $24,537 obtained from the Government. 

Charming picture, isn’t it? 

And this is one of those industries which, our Tory friends say, 
has been “driven out of Pennsylvania.” 

Do Pennsylvania taxes enter into the picture? 

Not with “students”, at 10 cents an hour, competing with and 
undermining the standard of living in Pennsylvania and most 
other American States. 

Competition, of course, isn’t the word. It’s chiseling of the most 
sordid sort 

But the crowning touch is that obtaining of Federal funds, for 
a “school”, to give this outfit a free factory. 

It seems to us that if all these facts are established, W P. A. 
should not be content to demand the return of its money but 
should go further and institute fraud charges against all concerned 
in what appears to be one of the most nauseous steal of latter- 
day industrial history. 

Yes; we commend these facts to our legislative committee inves- 
tigating taxes and industry. 

For this is one of the firms which moved out; and, if this is the 
way it operates, Pennsylvania can't afford to have it move back. 

We want industry in this State. We don't want slavery. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, 
CONNERY, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, Matthew 
Arnold, with that characteristic delicacy of thought and 
feeling which dominate his poetry, once said of another 
great, strong moral character, words that might well apply 
to our beloved New England colleague. 


“Oh strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? for that force 
Surely has not been left vain. 
Somewhere surely afar 
In the sounding labor house vast 
Of being is practised that strength 
Zealous, beneficient, firm! 

Still like a trumpet dost rouse 


Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the borderland dim 
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Those of us who had the privilege of enjoying the lovable 
personality of BILLY Connery will read the profoundest of 
eulogies in that poem—for that was Billy. Still with us is 
the unforgettable picture of his appearance in the center 
aisle of the House of Representatives where he has rushed 
to seek recognition of the Chairman, his right hand aloft 
as he addresses the Chair, the whole House welcomes his 
entry and in eager expectancy awaits his words. Even 
partisan political foes recognized in him the fairest of col- 
leagues and the best of friends. 

He was a living example of the grand old name of gentle- 
man. William Butler Yeats, the Irish delineator of Celtic 
character, said: 

For the good are always the mery 
Save by an evil chance * * 

And Billy was always merry and always good, and those 
were the qualities that made him so keen in all he did 
keen in effort, in study, in song, and in sparkling conversa- 
tion, and in devotion to his work and friends. 


Why Not a Public Relations Clinic for the Liquor 
dustry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in 1916, just 21 years ago, 
the National Prohibition Party polled 220,506 votes. This 
was but 1.19 percent of the total vote in that national elec- 
tion. The Nation grinned at its feeble attempt to make this 
country dry and solemnly concluded that the United States 
would remain forever wet. 

Four years later the United States was legally dry. It 
embarked upon an arid experiment that was “noble in pur- 
pose” but not very impressive in practice. That “noble ex- 
periment” spawned a crop of rackets that are still with us. 

Unthinking persons ascribe our sudden transformation 
from a wet to a dry country to the emotionalism of war. 
Such persons fail to profit by the facts. 

They fail to remember, or do not know, that as early as 
1914 nine States were dry. They fail to realize that in 1917, 
before we entered the World War, 18 additional States be- 
came dry. They fail to appreciate that before January of 
1920, when the eighteenth amendment became operative, six 
additional States switched to the dry column. They fail to 
realize that on the day the eighteenth amendment became 
effective 33 States were dry. 

The war did not invoke a drought upon this country. 
The war was but the moving force which brought about an 
amendment which was but a capstone to a long and un- 
broken series of prohibition victories. 

This Nation was treated to 14 years of prohibition as the 
result of a cumulative moral force which was generated 
as the result of the abuses which then existed in the pro- 
duction, sale, and use of alcoholic beverages. This is a 
patent fact. It is readily discernible to anyone who will 
correctly interpret our history. 

Today we are witnessing a repetition of history. Through 
local option about 700 communities have gone dry. These 
communities are dry by a vote of the people in those com- 
munities. They are dry through the votes of people who 
solemnly vowed that they had enough of the “noble experi- 
ment.” ‘They are dry as a result of the determination on 
the part of some of our citizenry to do without the privilege 
of alcoholic beverages rather than indulge the abuse of 
such beverages by some of their neighbors. 

Believe it or not, but even as we complacently assert that 
the United States will never again revert to prohibition, the 
country is piecemeal going dry. The ardent and unrelent- 
ing advocates of prohibition, fortified with ample funds, are 
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hastening the day. Perhaps only after it happens will we 
be sufficiently aroused from our smug complacency to in- 
quire how it happened. 

If this Nation returns to prohibition it will in large meas- 
ure be the result of forces from within rather than from 
without the liquor industry. Even as it happened a quarter 
of a century ago, so it may happen again that abuses will 
stir the reform consciousness of the people. 

The liquor industry is equipped with able attorneys to 
steer it through the tangled maze of Federal, State, and local 
laws, regulations, and restrictions. It has skilled produc- 
tion experts to give it maximum efficiency. It is provided 
with high-powered sales executives to market its product. 
It has skillful advertising men to carry their appeal to the 
people. It has an abundance of associations and institutes 
to coordinate activities within the industry. Its wholesale 
distributors have associations to standardize trade practices 
and stabilize distribution. The exclusive package-Jiquor 
stores are organized to secure cooperation in the hours of sale 
and the conduct of the retail business. Tavern owners are 
organized to meet undue restrictions by cities, counties, and 
States. Service men, waiters, and bartenders are organized 
to bargain collectively and secure decent working conditions. 
Every branch of the industry is organized for some purpose 
or against some purpose. Yet all might some day be fore- 
closed in their jobs, their businesses, and their far-flung in- 
vestments because the public welfare has been forgotten or 
at least but slightly emphasized. 

All this sounds surpassing strange perhaps from one who 
has authorized a number of bills in Congress to relax the 
liquor laws and bring a greater degree of liberality. Yet it 
is not so strange. Abuses in the alcoholic beverage industry 
spring not from laws or lack of laws but from the conduct 
of those who are the stewards and guardians of this immense 
industry. To say that more law or less law has anything to 
do with the proper conduct of any branch of the alcoholic 
beverage industry would require a confession that the eight- 
eenth amendment was a success. The world knows that we 
had plenty of laws and regulations to attempt its enforce- 
ment. 

A city ordinance may prohibit the sale of liquor to minors 
but that does not stop the sale of liquor to minors. Only a 
strict and decent regard for the spirit and the letter of such 
an ordinance by the man behind the counter can make such 
a provision effective. A midnight-closing law on Saturday 
night may be designed to usher folks home at a reasonable 
hour so that they might attend church on Sunday, but such 
a law does not thwart drinking after midnight. It only 
transfers it to some other spot. In any case of abuse or 
violation, it is not the existence or nonexistence of a law 
that brings it about and thus brings the liquor industry 
into disrepute, but the spirit and the mental approach of 
the person who has a responsibility in the decent, orderly, 
and decorous operation of any branch of the liquor industry, 
whether it be the humblest tavern or the largest distillery. 

And that brings me to the point in these observations. 
Since every branch of the liquor industry has been so 
thoroughly organized, why not establish an institute of 
public relations, the sole and only purpose and function of 
which would be to develop a friendly and sympathetic rela- 
tionship with the citizens of this country. The people are, 
after all, the court of last resort who can condemn the 
liquor industry to death or make it enduring. Such an 
institute could serve a variety of useful purposes. It could 
serve as a clearing house for accurate facts to meet the 
reproaches that are so frequenty leveled against the in- 
dustry. It could at various times sample sentiment in dif- 
ferent localities and learn first hand in what manner the 
conduct of the various aspects of the industry might be im- 
proved. It could set up standards of ethical conduct for 
retailers, wholesalers, and producers, and by vigorous or- 
ganization and incentive bring about the attainment of 
such standards. It could cooperate with cities, counties, and 
States to bring about a healthy and scrupulous regard for 
public sentiment. It could make a analysis of 
communities that have, through local option, turned their 
backs on repeal, and divine the real reason for such action. 
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It could awaken a lively sense of responsibility among those 
who are engaged in the various branches of the industry and 
make them realize how much is at stake. It could examine 
into the abuses that stimulate the crusading zeal of people 
who are not normally hostile to the liquor industry and 
recommend the remedy for such abuses. 

This seems like a huge undertaking. It is a huge under- 
taking. But it is a worth-while undertaking. The huge 
investments in the liquor industry—in trucks and stores, in 
bottle factories and distilleries, in label factories and rectify- 
ing houses, in cooperage plants and warehouses—are all elo- 
quent of how much is at stake. The vast number of jobs 
that were created when prohibition was repealed indicates 
how much is at stake. All these exist by the sufferance of 
the people of this land. The people have given the privi- 
lege and the people can take it away. What better invest- 
ment could the entire industry make today than to establish 
a clinic where its relationship to the public and its place in 
public esteem may be carefully and constantly subjected 
to conscientious scrutiny from within and the evils cor- 
rected when the first symptoms become manifest? 


Randolph Perkins 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH PER- 
KINS, late a Representative from New Jersey. 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable RANDOLPH 
PerKINs, for many years, was the Representative in the 
House of Representatives of the old Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey. That district, before the apportion- 
ment of 1930, included the counties of Sussex and Warren, 
part of Passaic, and the whole of Bergen, where he resided 
in Woodcliff Lake. 

In 1930 the State of New Jersey became entitled to 2 
additional United States Representatives, so that instead of 
12 the State legislature carved out 14 congressional districts. 
Representative Perkins was elected in 1932 to represent the 
new Seventh District, which comprised the counties of Hunt- 
erdon, Sussex, Warren, part of Passaic, and the westerly 
section of Bergen. 

The easterly part of Bergen County with the municipali- 
ties of Guttenberg and North Bergen in Hudson County 
formed the new Ninth Congressional District of New Jersey. 
As his people of the Seventh District honored him, following 
the example of the populace of the old Sixth District, so the 
good people of the new Ninth District bestowed upon me the 
honor of representing them in the Halls of Congress. Re- 
siding in Cliffside Park, in the eastern part of Bergen County, 
I shared with Congressman PERKINS common problems, tasks, 
and responsibilities. 

Always shall I remember very pleasantly his cordial greet- 
ing at the opening of the special session of the Seventy- 
third Congress, together with his sincere words of advice 
and encouragement. Perplexing days were ahead, and 
although we did not always see eye to eye, yet he was to be 
admired for his convictions and the courage of them. 

Congressman Perkins had already rendered a service to 
the country which was appraised highly by the Members of 
the House of Representatives and approved repeatedly by 
his constituents through his election for five consecutive 
terms as a Member of the House. 

But the mettle of the man proved itself when, in January 
1934, the House of Representatives was considering the 
bill to protect the currency of the United States, to provide 
for the better use of the monetary gold stock of the United 
States, and for other purposes, and the Honorable RANDOLPH 
Perkins, who was then the ranking minority member of 
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the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, rising 
upon the floor of the House declared forcibly and with 
convincing emphasis that he intended, in voting for the 


bill, to follow the President of the United States, Franklin 


D. Roosevelt. 
To his great credit his words may here be quoted, in part: 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr, Speaker, we must not think that this is a 
partisan question. It has nothing to do with partisan politics, 
I am for the rule and I am for the bill. [Applause.] 

I am for this bill because it is a step on the road to the stabili- 
zation of our money. I am for it because it puts within the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, absolutely, the monetary base, 
namely, gold. I am for it because it establishes a stabilization 
fund whereby our dollar in foreign exchange can be stabilized. 

Of course, there are many views on this subject. If you sit 
in a committee dealing with the subject of money and remain 
there long enough to hear all the experts, your mental condi- 
tion is that of one who is at sea, adrift, in a fog without com- 
pass or chart, and who feels like singing Lead, Kindly Light. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

There are just as many experts as there are people; and if you 
try to follow any school, you soon become so befogged yourself 
that you are like the judge who said he could decide in favor of 
the plaintiff when he heard his case, but, having heard the de- 
fendant’s case, he did not know how to decide, 

But we know a few fundamental things. We know, first, that 
we want the dollar stabilized as nearly as it can be under present 
conditions, This bill unquestionably leads in that direction. 
We need at least some guidance in that direction at the present 
time. There is no unanimity of opinion among the experts. In 
fact, there is nothing but diversity and division of thought and 
resultant confusion, and for my part I intend to follow the 
President of the United States at the present time rather than 
attempt to reconcile all the varying different schools of monetary 
thought. [Applause.] 


Besides being a valuable member of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, RANDOLPH PERKINS, while a 
Representative in Congress, served as the ranking minority 
member on the Committee on the Judiciary, and was also 
a member of the Committee on Patents and the Committee 
ou Elections No. 3. 

The death of Congressman Perkins came as a thunder- 
bolt from the sky. His colleagues knew him as did his 
people at home as a man of strong physique, robust and 
sturdy, and having unusual mental attainments as a result 
of energetic study and application. The mechanism of his 
body failed when it was not at all suspected, his vigor 
falling prey to the rigor of his tasks. 

RANDOLPH PERKINS had the distinction, before the begin- 
ning of his congressional work, of presiding as the mayor of 
Westfield, Union County, N. J., and of serving as a member 
of the New Jersey State Legislature. 

At one time Representative PerKINs was my Congressman. 
He was devcted to Mrs. Perkins and his children and 
faithful always to his people. For many years he was the 
sole United States Representative from Bergen County. 
There, as throughout his district, as well as at the National 
Capital, he was known and respected as having eminently 
sound understanding and judgment and honorable and irre- 
proachable motives and purposes as a legislator and as a 
man. 


House Joint Resolution 478 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. R. P. HILL 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. HILL of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to call the attention 
of the Members to House Joint Resolution 478, introduced by 
me. I will review not only the express purposes of the bill, 
but the history and reasons behind this proposed legislation 
with particular emphasis on the manner in which it affects 
Oklahoma. 

House Joint Resolution proposes to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs or a subcommittee thereof to hold 
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hearings to determine alleged loss of revenue sustained by 
certain States due to exemption from taxation of Indian 
lands and oil and gas and other minerals from such lands, 
and prescribes the duties of the committee and authorizes 
it to determine the amount of che loss sustained. 

The bill also provides that the expense of collecting this 
evidence must be borne by the State interested. We have 
approached the problem in this manner after careful study 
and I believe Congress will see the justice of this claim when 
the facts are presented. Our first step is merely an author- 
ization to determine these facts, and this at no expense to 
the Government. 

Restricted Indian lands have been a burden for the several 
States ever since the Government made its treaties with the 
Indian tribes and assigned lands to them. Oklahoma has 
carried the heaviest burden of any State. 

When Andrew Jackson was President he decided to move 
all of the Indians under Federal guardianship into a central 
territory in order to remove as much of this burden as pos- 
sible from the then-existing States of the Union. What is 

now Oklahoma was the territory chosen. Indians were re- 
moved from Florida, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
| Mississippi, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, and many 
| other States into this new territory. Thus we find a great 
majority of our Indian population residing in Oklahoma and 
owning lands restricted from all taxation. 

Under the Constitution of the United States each Terri- 
tory, when admitted into the Union as a State, is entitled 
to be admitted upon an equal basis with the original thirteen 
States. It enjoys all the sovereign rights not delegated to 
the Federal Government. The right of taxation, being es- 
sential to the survival of government, is a right which can- 
not be surrendered by a sovereign State without such State 
thereby surrendering a power which deprives it of equality 
with the Thirteen Original States. If, then, in order to 
achieve statehood, the Territory of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory were admitted to statehood on the condition that 
the new State would, by accepting the terms of the Enabling 
Act, surrender the power of taxation as to property belong- 
ing to citizens of the State (including Indians), then such 
surrender was involuntary and the result of duress. 

But in presenting Oklahoma's right to be reimbursed for 
the deprivation of the power of taxation of over practically 
half of the real estate within the State, a large amount of 
personal property and a great percent of the oil and gas and 
other minerals produced from restricted Indian lands, in- 
cluding the seven-eighths working interest belonging to the 
oil corporations or the white unrestricted oil and gas oper- 
ator, we will assume that the Indian properties and the 
oil and gas produced therefrom by lessees were rightfully 
exempt from State taxation, and that that question is no 
longer open for debate. Assuming for the sake of Okla- 
homa’s claim that such properties within the State of Okla- 
homa were legally exempted by Congress, and that the de- 
cisions of the courts in holding the oil and gas produced 
from such lands also exempt, and the income of oil and gas 
operators produced from restricted Indian lands is likewise 
exempt, it follows that a higher tax must necessarily be 
levied by the State and its political subdivisions against the 
other real estate and personal properties within the State 
for the support of the State and local governments. 

It has been assumed by authorities familiar with ad va- 
lorem taxation in Oklahoma that the property owners of 
the State have sustained a loss of approximately $100,000,000 
by the increased taxes required to make up for the lack of 
taxes from the exempt Indian lands and the oil and gas 
from restricted Indian lands. 

It is strongly maintained by high authority that any sur- 
render on the part of a State of its power of taxation, either 
directly or indirectly, is void. ‘There are many cases from 
the Supreme Court of the United States holding void pro- 
visions of State constitutions accepting certain paragraphs 
of the enabling acts of Congress, whereby such States were 
admitted into the Union as being an effort to surrender cer- 
tain sovereign powers which the State could not surrender; 
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and the power of taxation is one of them. Reference here 
may be made to the agreement on the part of the State of 
Oklahoma to leave the capital at Guthrie for a definite 
period of time, which agreement was repudiated, and the 
Court sustained the removal at an earlier period on the 
ground that the right to locate the capital where the citi- 
zens of a State wanted the same was strictly a sovereign 
right inherent in the people of the State and could not be 
surrendered; and any agreement seeking to do so was null 
and void. 

So, then, as before stated, even granting that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was within its right in requiring 
the State of Oklahoma to forego the right of taxation as 
aforesaid, the fact remains that the burden has rested upon 
the remaining taxable property of the State. The restricted 
Indian has always been a ward of the Federal Government, 
and not that of the State of Oklahoma. The obligation to 
provide government to the Indian rests wholly upon the 
United States and not upon the taxpayers of one State. If 
the Federal Government, through its policy of protecting 
the property of the Indian from sale for taxes, saw fit to 
exempt it from taxation, and to require the State of Okla- 
homa to agree not to tax it as a condition of obtaining state- 
hood, it is nonetheless the obligation and duty of the General 
Government to compensate the State by reimbursing it for 
the increased taxes necessarily exacted from its citizens to 
afford protection of government to the Indian along with 
other citizens. Outside of a per-capita payment made by 
the Federal Government of 10 cents per day for each Indian 
pupil attending non-Indian schools, all of the expenses of 
government, highways, the facilities of the courts, the re- 
cording offices, and the general police protection of the State 
is paid for by direct taxation upon the taxable property of 
the State. It is obvious that if one-half of the property of 
a given township is exempt from taxation in order to raise a 
prescribed amount of money the tax on the other half of the 
property would be doubled. So it is unnecessary to pursue 
further the question of whether or not there has been a 
direct loss to the taxpayers and a burden upon the taxable 
property of the State of Oklahoma due to the nontaxability 
of the class of property above referred to. 

The next question about which we may be concerned is 
the power of Congress to make an appropriation to a State 
where there is no legal obligation, or, in other words, where 
there exists no enforceable claim in favor of the State and 
against the Government which will be recognized in the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims. 

There is no restriction to be found in the Federal Consti- 
tution against the General Government making an appro- 
priation to a State for any public purpose which in the dis- 
cretion of Congress justified the appropriations. As an ex- 
ample, we may cite the fact that when Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted to Statehood there existed school lands in the west- 
ern half of the State: Sections 16 and 36 out of each town- 
ship. There were no such school lands in the eastern half 
of the State. Congress voluntarily appropriated to the State 
of Oklahoma to the use of the common school fund of the 
State, $5,000,000, as a pure donation in order that the east- 
ern half of the State might have a school fund at that time 
thought to be commensurate with the value of the school 
lands on the western side of the State. There was no obli- 
gation on the part of the Federal Government to make such 
appropriation, but it was only by the grace of Congress 
that the appropriation was made. The power of Congress 
to appropriate money for public purposes is plenary, and 
no such restriction is imposed upon Congress by the Federal 
Constitution as upon the States by their constitutional inhi- 
bitions against appropriations of money. Large appropria- 
tions have been made by the Federal Government to fund 
private enterprises having a color of public benefit; such as 
the steamship companies for the purpose of fostering trade; 
to railroad companies for the purpose of facilitating develop- 
ment of the country, and innumerable instances could be 
cited where Congress has made similar appropriations of 
money from the General Treasury. A recognition of the 
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fact by Congress that Oklahoma was deprived of one of its 
sovereign rights enjoyed by the Thirteen Original States in 
being forced to surrender its right of taxation over prac- 
tically half the real estate within the State and more than 
half the oil and gas produced from within the State for a 
period of 25 years is an adequate basis for a valid appropria- 
tion. 

A resolution should be introduced in Congress authorizing 
a special committee or other agency selected by Congress, to 
determine with as close approximation as practicable the 
amount of money loss sustained on account of the exemption 
of Indian properties and the oil and gas therefrom. When 
this amount is determined, a direct appropriation should be 
asked from Congress to reimburse the State. In this respect 

it may be noted that the $5,000,000 appropriation by Congress, 
hereinabove referred to, was made to the State of Oklahoma 
“to be used for the common schools”, and if Congress could 
appropriate that money and designate its use, it would appear 
by analogy that the money could be appropriated to the State 
to be distributed to the school districts and used to retire all 
bonded indebtedness and leave a handsome residue for the 
permanent school fund. 

While as hereinbefore stated, it is not the purpose of this 
brief to undertake to demonstrate the unsoundness of the 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States in hold- 
ing the restricted lands of the Indians nontaxable and in 
holding the oil and gas and other minerals belonging to oil 
Jessees nontaxable, and in holding that the net income tax of 
the State of Oklahoma could not be applied to net income 
derived from operations by an oil lessee of restricted Indian 
lands, but in order to show the remoteness of the actual bur- 
den which such tax would have laid upon the arm of the Gov- 
ernment, we call attention to a few points which, in our judg- 
ment, adds to the moral obligation of the Government to 
reimburse the State of Oklahoma. 

The act of Congress, 38 Statutes 267, under which the State 
of Oklahoma came into the Union, first, denied to the State 
constitutional equality with the other States; second, dimin- 
ished the sovereign power to levy a uniform land tax and 
taxes on personal property; third, conferred upon Indian cit- 
izens privileges and immunities not enjoyed by the other citi- 
zens of the State; fourth, denied to the other citizens of the 
State the equal protection of the laws; and fifth, relieved 
Indian citizens of their proportionate part of the burden of 
State government, due to the fact that the act of admission 
denied to the proposed new State the power to tax as other 
lands are taxed the lands owned in fee simple by former 
members of disbanded Indian tribes after they had been 
clothed with all the rights and bound by all the duties and 
obligations of citizens of a State. 

At the time the tax exemption was pledged, the lands in 
question were not— 

(1) Lands belonging to the United States; 

(2) Lands held in trust by the United States for the 
benefit of Indian tribes; nor 

(3) As Indian Reservations; 
but the lands were owned by the Indians in fee simple 
under formal deeds from the United States, having been 
purchased for a valuable consideration; the legal title was 
in the Indian tribes for the benefit of the members of the 
tribes as tenants in common. The United States had no 
property right in the land and, therefore, Congress was with- 
out power to grant a property right in the form of a tax 
exemption, which is a property right. At the time the tax 
exemption was in force Congress already had— 

(1) Surrendered its plenary powers to legislate for the 
Indian tribes; 

(2) Consented to the partition of the common estate by 
allotment to individual owners; 

(3) Disbanded the tribal courts and nullified the tribal 
Jaws; and 

(4) Conferred citizenship upon the Indians. 

The Indians were no longer a distinct people with a tribal 
organization and looking to the United States for local 
government, but they looked to and were dependent upon the 
State of Oklahoma. A distinguished Indian citizen, with 
\ tax-free lands, at that time sat in the United States Senate. 
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Two other Indians represented Oklahoma in the House of 
Representatives, and another was Governor of the State. 
One of the most distinguished members of the Oklahoma 
bar, Hon. John T. Leahy, and for many years attorney for 
the Osage Nation, was an Indian. 

The Indians paid a valuable consideration, not to the 
State but to the United States, for the tax exemption, 
due to the fact that the United States, in exchange pro- 
cured a release from treaty obligations by which the Gov- 
ernment was pledged to preserve the tribal government to 
the Indians and their descendants forever, at the national 
public expense, with a guaranty that the Indian Territory 
should never be incorporated into any State without the 
consent of the Indians. This obligation was recognized 
by Congress in section 16 of the act of March 3, 1893 (27 
Stat. 612), and by act of Congress stood pledged to purchase 
the entire Indian Territory, comprising 19,785,781 acres, in 
the event the Indians refused to allot their lands and to 
become citizens of the State which Congress desired to 
erect. 

The tax exemption, in other words, was purchased from 
the National Government, and was not purchased from the 
State of Oklahoma. The National Government was paid 
for the tax exemption but Oklahoma has borne the brunt 
ef it. Oklahoma is not bound by the acceptance of the 
terms of the act of admission to statehood in those matters 
which impinge upon or diminish the sovereign power of 
the State to levy and collect taxes on the lands of the State 
belonging to citizens, for the reason that Congress by an 
act of admission is without power to deny a State any of 
its sovereign power, which under the Constitution is re- 
served to the States, and each State is entitled to be ad- 
mitted upon an equal footing with the original Thirteen 
States. This principle of law was thoroughly discussed 
and laid down in what is known as the Capital Removal 
case (Coyle v. Oklahoma, 221 U.S. 559). The enabling act 
in solemn terms prescribed that the capital should remain 
at Guthrie for a given number of years, which provision 
was fully accepted by the State of Oklahoma in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Immediately thereafter the pro- 
vision was repudiated by the State on the ground that it 
was an impingement of the sovereign power of a State to 
locate its own institutions wherever it pleased. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States sustained the State’s 
contention, and held this provision of the enabling act void 
as an unlawful effort to deprive a sovereign State of its 
admission into the Union upon an equal footing with the 
Thirteen Original States. The power to tax is a power 
of much more importance and to a much greater extent 
involving the sovereign power of a State than that of the 
location of some State institution, because the existence of 
the State itself depends upon the power of taxation. 

It may be stated by some that acquiescence on the part 
of the State of Oklahoma might be urged in the way of 
estoppel against the State at this time asking relief. The 
State, like a complete sovereign, is not bound by any statute 
of limitations. By interpretation, the ancient Latin maxim 
to the effect that “Time stops not the king” is applied to 
States when a statute of limitations is involved. So, as a 
legal proposition, if the State had a legal cause of action, it 
would not be estopped by time and, therefore, should not 
be estopped from urging a moral obligation and receiving 
indemnity therefor. The United States has not suffered by 
the delay, and is in as good a situation as it would have 
been had it been required to make payment each year as 
the taxes were exacted. Hardship on the debtor is never 
considered as a defense to a just suit by a creditor. It 
would have been interesting to know just what the remedy 
or relief the Government could have enforced against the 
State. Since the State has voluntarily afforded all of 
these facilities and at the expense of its taxpayers for a 
period of 25 years, the Government certainly is in no posi- 
tion to complain at the State’s asking to be indemnified in 
part. 

This is a case where in the minds of many good lawyers 
a suit in equity could be brought directly in the United 
States Supreme Court, after having had a resolution of 
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Congress giving its consent for the Government to be sued— 
which is usually a formal matter where a case of action 
is seriously asserted—but, in my opinion, a better way is to 
first establish the amount, then have a direct appropriation 
bill introduced based purely on an acknowledgment of an 
obligation of the National Government to the State of 
Oklahoma expressed in the act. Of course, as hereinbefore 
stated, the appropriation bill could first be introduced nam- 
ing an arbitrary amount “or so much thereof as may be 
necessary”, and the act itself setting up a method for de- 
termining the amount. The additional amount of the ap- 
propriation then would lapse into the general revenue fund 
as other appropriations where the exact amount is not 
ascertainable at the time of the passage of the bill. It 
would be a much safer proceeding, however, to first estab- 
lish with approximate accuracy the amount, because Mem- 
bers of Congress would not vote for an appropriation bill 
of this character unless they knew not only the amount 
required but the exact manner and method in which the 
obligation was incurred. It is amazing when you talk to 
even Members of Congress and the United States Senators 
outside of Oklahoma how little is known of conditions 
touching the above subject matter. The general impres- 
sion is that the entire expense of education and all of the 
expense of the protection of government and police pro- 
tection is afforded Indian citizens by the National Govern- 
ment, and that the State of Oklahoma has never suffered 
on that account. 

Some are under the impression that the $5,000,000 appro- 
priation made to the State of Oklahoma at the time of state- 
hood was in payment of this obligation. It had nothing to 
do with the question here presented, but was an appropria- 
tion to offset sections 13 and 36, school lands, which had 
long before statehood been set apart in the Territory of 
Oklahoma. There being no school lands in the eastern half 
of the State set apart, Congress thought to offset the value of 
the lands by an appropriation for school purposes. 

This brief along these lines could be carried to great length 
and it could be demonstrated that outside of the slender 
threat of the tax burdening the arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment in administering the fortune of the Indian, no basis in 
logic or reason ever existed for the tax exemption. The 
logical situation may be expressed more potently by this 
mere statement: 

To hold that the net income of an individual oil lessee ex- 
empt from the income tax of the State of Oklahoma would 
burden the arm of the Government when that income upon 
which the tax rested was an after-affair and a clear net 
profit to the lessee which he was under no obligation to re- 
invest in the development of the lease but could use it to take 
a trip to Europe if he was so disposed. 

The act appointing the Dawes Commission empowered 
the Commissioners to enter into negotiations with the Five 
Tribes, as stated in the act, “with a view to such adjustment, 
upon the basis of justice and equity, as may, with the consent 
of such nations or tribes of Indians, be requisite or suitable to 
enable the creation of a State.” See section 16. But the 
Commission, acting beyond the scope of its authority, ap- 
peared to ignore the aforesaid principles of justice and 
equity in that the Commission restriction, provided that the 
oil and gas produced from Indian lands, particularly that 
of the Osage and the Five Civilized Tribes, should be subject 
to the gross production and other forms of tax, the same as 
that produced from non-Indian lands. 

In 1925 the National Tax Conference, sitting at St. Louis, 
passed the following resolution: 

CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION, SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE, SITTING AT ST. LOUIS, MO., 1925 
Resolution by C. W. King, Commissioner from Oklahoma 


Whereas in all the States of the Union wherein any of the 
Indian tribes reside, whose properties are under the control or 
supervision of the Departure of Interior of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the courts of last resort have ruled that not only the 
property of such Indians is immune from State taxation, but 
that all mineral products and oil and gas belonging to unre- 
stricted lessees of such Indians’ properties are likewise immune 
from taxation; and 
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Whereas it is a matter of common knowledge that the price 
paid the Indian for leases on such properties is not affected by 
the question of taxation; and 

Whereas the Indian derives no benefit from such immunity, but 
on the other hand hardship and inequality on the remainder of 
the taxpaying public is endured; and 

Whereas the development of some of the newer States is being 
retarded by large areas of its most valuable property thus enjoy- 
ing freedom from taxation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Conference of the National Tax Association, 
in its seventeenth annual assembly, That it is the sense of said 
conference that the Congress of the United States, at the next 
session thereof, should pass a law subjecting such property in 
the hands of unrestricted lessees of said Indians to State taxation. 

In 1928, “the next session of Congress” passed the following act: 

“CHAPTER 517. An act to extend the period of restriction in lands 
of certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes and for other 


k “Sec. 3. That all minerals, including oil and gas, produced on 
or after April 26, 1931, from restricted allotted lands of mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, or from inherited 
restricted lands of full-blood Indian heirs or devisees of such 
lands, shall be subject to all State and Federal taxes of every 
kind and character the same as those produced from lands owned 
by other citizens of the State of Oklahoma; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be 
paid, from the individual Indian funds held under the super- 
vision and control and belonging to the Indian owners of the 
lands, the tax or taxes so assessed against the royalty interest of 
the respective Indian owners in such oil, gas, and other mineral 
production. 

“Approved May 10, 1928.” 

This act resulted in the collection of several millions of 
dollars in taxes theretofore exempt to the oil-producing 
companies, most of which said companies enjoying such 
immunity or exemption being foreign corporations with 
their principal office in New York or other point outside 
Oklahoma. 

In pursuance of the agreement by which the United States 
guaranteed that they should for a period, hold lands free 
from taxation, the Indians divided their lands, their tribal 
courts and the legislatures were dissolved, and they became 
citizens of the State entitled, under the Constitution, to 
all immunities enjoyed by other citizens and to no greater 
privileges than other citizens enjoyed. By the act under 
which Oklahoma was admitted into the Union “on an equal- 
ity with the other States” (34 Stats. 267), Congress sought 
to diminish the sovereignty of Oklahoma by denying the 
State the right to tax citizens of Indian blood, upon property 
title to which never belonged to the United States, but to 
whom the United States had promised tax exemption solely 
at the expense of the proposed new State, in satisfaction 
of such national obligation. 

After admission, Oklahoma never voluntarily relinquished 
its right to tax, as other lands are taxed, the lands owned 
by citizens of Indian blood in fee simple; the State levied 
such tax which was questioned by injunction; the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma upheld State’s sovereign right to tax such 
lands but on appeal, the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Choate v. Trapp, 224 U. S. 665) sustained the injunction on 
the ground that the tax exemption was a property right 
which Congress had the power to bestow. 

It, therefore, appears obvious and clear that the State of 
Oklahoma has been deprived of a sovereign constitutional 
right to tax her citizens for State purposes on lands within 
the State owned in fee simple by citizens of the State; that 
the act of Congress exempting the lands is nothing short 
of a usurpation of authority not conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, and particularly the exemption of the oil corporation 
and individual operator’s working interest of seven-eighths 
from the oil and gas gross-production tax, and from the net- 
income tax. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Con- 
gress was right in demanding the exemption, that the courts 
were right in upholding the same, it cannot be argued that 
the people owning the taxable property within the State 
would alone suffer the burden of such magnanimity on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

It has been said in some decisions that if the oil company 
knew that it would have to pay taxes on an Indian lease 
it would not have paid the Indian so much for same. This 
is such a far-fetched fiction as to not constitute a sound 
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basis for a judicial finding, for the simple reason that every- 
body in Oklahoma and every other oil field knows that the 
only controlling consideration for the purchase of an oil and 
gas lease is the expectancy for oil. The matter of whether 
a given lease is taxable or nontaxable is never even gone into 
in considering the purchase price. The lease is more often 
than otherwise purchased by an oil scout, who knows nothing 
of the situation in reference to taxation. There is no differ- 
ence whatsoever in the amount of money received by the 
Indian lessor from a restricted lease from that received by 
his neighbor who has leased an unrestricted tract. If the 
members of the Constitutional Convention or the people of 
Oklahoma in adopting it had realized they were contracting 
away the right to tax oil and gas and income therefrom, 
those provisions of the enabling act would never have been 
accepted. No one ever dreamed that the tax exemption 
would be carried to the extent of exempting the oil nnd gas 
of the oil companies and the unrestricted individual oil 
lessees from the payment of the gross-production tax on 
their part of the production. 

A proceeding in the nature of an accounting before a sub- 
committee of Congress, or other designated agency, should be 
conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of 
detriment the State has sustained. This should then be fol- 
lowed by an adequate appropriation. 
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LETTER TO JUDGE WILLIAM A. KELLY, AUGUST 20, 1937 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
I hereby insert the following letter in the RECORD: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1937. 
Judge WILLIAM A. KELLY, 


1 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 

My Dear Juen KELLY: In answer to your wire of this morning, 
I take pleasure in sending you herewith copies of some of the 
more important bills I was privileged to introduce in the House of 
Representatives during the present session of Congress. These 
bills are as follows: 

H. R. 2002. A bill in furtherance of the neutrality policy of 
the United States. Referred to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization January 6, 1937. This measure if enacted 
into law will expatriate citizens who offer themselves for service 
in foreign wars. We should not concern ourselves with the 
quarrels of other countries. There is great danger in involving 
this country in another foreign conflict if we permit our citizens 
to serve abroad. 

H. R. 2697. A bill concerning the deportation of aliens. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
January 12, 1937. The measure provides that no alien who 
committed an offense prior to entering this country shall be 
deported if he has lived in this country 5 years or more and 
has behaved as a man of good moral character. It does not 
apply to any alien who is a fugitive from justice and for whose 
return a demand has been duly made upon the proper authorities. 

H. R. 5133. A bill making Armistice Day a national legal 
holiday. Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary February 
25, 1937. 

H. R. 5857, a bill establishing labor courts. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary March 23, 1937. This measure sets up 
a labor court where all disputes between employer and employee 
may be arbitrated. It divides the country into judicial districts 
and makes provision for the appointment of judges and all neces- 
sary court officers. It prohibits the arbitrary discharge of an 
employee after he has served the same employer 10 years or more 
unless he shall have had an opportunity to present his side of the 
case. Insubordination, drunkenness during working hours, in- 
competence, conviction for a felony, and financial difficulty of the 
och anise Scar aba le N SON E as Laas 
employee. 
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H. R. 5936, a bill providing for safety doors on motorbusses. 
Referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
March 25, 1937. This measure compels owners of motor vehicles 
or motorbusses used in interstate transportation of passengers for 
hire to provide at least two safety or emergency doors on each side 
of the vehicle or bus. It also provides for the installation of at 
least four releases to open such doors, and arrangements must be 
made to permit evacuation of all passengers within 1 minute’s 
H. R. 6076. A bill to prevent the pollution of the navigable waters 
of the United States, and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors April 1, 1937. This measure is a com- 
panion to bill introduced in the United States Senate by Senator 
AUGUSTINE Lonercan, of Connecticut, changed slightly in sume of 
its visions. It recognizes the National Resources Committee 
established in 1935 as a permanent institution with powers to end 
pollution of all navigable waters of the United States. It coordi- 
nates the activities of the several States, encourages enactment of 
uniform laws, encourages compacts between the several States, 
makes studies, surveys, and experiments as may be deemed neces- 
sary, arranges for loans for construction of sewage plant, 
garbage- and rubbish-disposal plants or works for treatment of 
trade wastes, and other necessary functions to adequately serve 
the purpose of the bill. 

H. R. 6183. A bill preventing the deportation of political refugees. 
Referred to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
April 6, 1937. This measure provides that no political refugee 
shall be deported if it endangers his or her life or limb. The bill 
does not protect aliens who are fugitives from justice and for 
whose return a proper demand has been made, nor does it include 
an alien who has committed a felony while in this country. 

H. R. 6356. A bill to correct unfair gas- and electric-rate sched- 
ules. Referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
April 13, 1937. This measure prohibits the use of the United 
States mails to gas and electric companies in sending bills to cus- 
tomers when rates are determined by consideration of number of 
rooms, cubic contents of rooms, net floor area of buildings or the 
number of electrical appliances used in building. 

H. R. 6739. A bill establishing a United States Crime Liquida- 
tion Bureau, Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
April 28, 1937. The Crime Liquidation Bureau provided for un- 
der the terms of this measure shall be under the general direction 
of the Attorney General and shall be part of the Department of 
Justice. It authorizes the establishment of liquidation bureaus 
in the various judicial districts of the United States for the 

of coordinating crime apprehension methods, 

H. R. 6796. A bill to protect purchasers of hats. Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, April 30, 
1937. This measure makes mandatory the stamping, marking, 
branding, and labeling, to set forth the material of their manu- 
facture, of all fur felt and wool hats. If made in the United 
States this mark also should appear on the label. Imported 
1 5 we be marked, plainly, and legibly, showing the country 
0 e į 

H. R.7002. A bill to limit the practice of disbarred lawyers. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary May 12, 1937. This 
measure re provenia a lawyer practicing before any Federal court 
or Fed department who has been disbarred or suspended from 
practicing law before any State court—this during period of such 
disbarment or nsion. 

H. R. 7053. A b to create a committee to investigate and 
report on the condition of our coast defenses. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules May 14, 1937. This measure authorizes the 
appointment of a commission of 10 members, 5 Representatives 
and 5 Senators, to investigate the coast defenses of the United 
States and report back their findings on or before February 1, 
1938. 

H. R. 7647. A substitute bill for H. R. 2002, to further the 
neutrality policy of the United States. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization June 23, 1937. Re- 
ported favorably with amendments to the House of Representa- 
tives July 26, 1937. On House Calendar. 

House Joint Resolution 429. A joint resolution to require officers 
and employees of the United States to take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary June 24, 1937. 

H. R. 8168. A bill to amend the Judicial Code and provide for an 
additional district judge in Connecticut. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiclary August 6, 1937. This measure provides 
for the appointment of a district judge to preside over the west- 
ern judicial district of Connecticut—Fairfield County. 

H. R. 8169. A bill to amend the Judicial Code and provide for 
additional judicial facilities in Connecticut. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary August 5, 1937. This measure divides the 
State of Connecticut into two judicial districts, eastern and west- 
ern. The western district comprises Fairfield County in its en- 
tirety and stipulates that terms of the district court shall be 
held in Norwalk on the fourth Tuesday in April and at Stamford 
on the fourth Tuesday in October. 

As you know, I was appointed to serve on the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House and have been active in the affairs of this 
committee, meanwhile on subcommittees on aeronautics, 


discipline, and health, Marine Corps, and personnel of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Chairman Cart Vinson, of Georgia, appointed me as a member 
of a special committee to investigate oil-shale reserves under dis- 
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cussion in a pending bill; and also to a special committee to inves- 
tigate eye examinations given midshipmen at the Naval Academy. 
It is interesting to note that out of the 18 bills of major importance 
discussed by the Naval Affairs Committee 14 passed both Houses 
of Congress, were signed by the President, and are now public law. 
One measure failed of passage and the remaining three are still on 
the House Calendar awaiting legislative action. This, I believe, is 
one of the best committee records in Congress. 

As a member of this committee I was also privileged to introduce 
the following bills: 

8.1133. An amending act to extend commissary privileges to 
widows of officers and enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard and also to officers of the Foreign Service of the United 
States at foreign stations, Referred to Committee on Naval Affairs 
February 25, 1937; reported to the House of Representatives March 
29; passed by both House and Senate and made Public Law No. 29, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, approved April 14,1937. This measure gives 
widows of these service men benefits enjoyed by them when their 
husbands were living. 

H. J. Res. 336. A joint resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules April 22, 1937. This measure authorizes the 
appointment of a committee of 10, 5 Members of the House and 
5 of the Senate to investigate pay schedules and report back 
findings to their respective Houses. 

H. R. 6603. A bill for the relief of certain officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps who have been commended for their perform- 
ance of duty in actual combat with the enemy during the World 
War. Referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs April 22, 1937. 
This measure advances Officers of the Navy and Marine Corps a 
grade upon retirement for physical disability if they have been 
commended for their performance of duty in actual combat with 
the enemy during the period of the World War. 

It is obviously impossible to set forth in this letter all of the 
activities engaged in during the present session, but I know you 
will be interested to learm of my advocacy of the wage and 
hour bill, at the moment bottled up in the Rules Committee, and 
my active support of the Wagner-Steagall low-cost housing bill, 
which passed the House by a substantial margin last evening. 
If brought before the House for legislative action, the wage and 
hour bill will, in my opinion, pass by an overwhelming margin 
and many of us are exerting every effort in an endeavor to force 
it out of the Rules Committee and on to the floor of the House 
for action at the present session of Congress. I know of no good 
Teason why action should be withheld on this important measure. 
I feel we should stay here indefinitely, if necessary, and write this 
regulatory measure into law. 

During the present session I voted favorably on the following 
Measures of major importance: 

Bill prohibiting export of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to Spain. 

Reciprocal-trade ment. 

All administration appropriation bills. 

Jones emergency crop loan bill. 

The Guffey-Vinson coal bill. 

The neutrality resolution giving the President power to impose 
arms embargoes on warring nations. 

The measure giving World War veterans the privilege of renew- 
ing for 5 years expiring term-insurance contracts. 

The Gavagan antilynching bill. 

Bill extending Civilian Conservation Corps activities for 2 years. 

The $1,500,000,000 relief appropriation bill. 

Voted to override the President's veto of the veterans’ war-risk 
insurance bill extending the measure for a period of 5 additional 

ears. 

Dies deportation bill. 

One hundred and ninety-four million dollar omnibus appropria- 
tion bill for fiood control, rivers and harbors, and nonmilitary 
functions of the War Department. 

Railroad retirement pension bill. 

Farm-tenancy measure. 

Bill extending 3'4-percent interest rates on farm land-bank 
loans and reducing interest rates on land bank commissioner's 
loans from 5 percent to 4 percent. 

House joint resolution to provide funds for C. C. C. activities and 
the Railroad Pension Board. 

Bill to regulate transportation and sale of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce. 

Bill establishing a national cancer institute. 

Bonneville Dam project. 

Court reform and judicial procedural bill. 

Income-tax loophole bill. 

Wagner-Steagall housing bill. 

Bill to recommit Jenks v. Roy, disputed-election contest. 

I wish to take this opportunity to add that without the able 
help and cooperation of my secretary, Mr. Vincent Callahan, all of 
these accomplishments could not have been possible. 

Appreciating the interest of the people of Fairfield County in 
my work here, and with kindest personal regards, 


Very sincerely, 
ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr. 
P.S—In the consideration of farm legislation resolution on the 
floor of the House late this afternoon, I raised my voice, strongly 
urging that when Congress reconvenes in January it place the 
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wage and hour bill in a preferred position so that it may be acted 
upon without delay. Failing action at the present session, the mat- 
ter of wage and hour legislation should, in my opinion, be the 
first order of business when Congress meets again in January. I 
have introduced a resolution making a congressional declaration 
of this intention —A. N. P., Jr. 


The Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, on at least three occa- 
sions President Roosevelt has urged Congress to protect the 
civil service. He has made particular reference to the ad- 
ministration of the newly created boards, commissions, and 
so forth. 

In 1933 and 1934 while the emergency was on and it was 
necessary to act quickly there was a respectable argument 
that in the creation of new agencies of Government the per- 
sonnel be exempted from the civil service. The conditions 
then prevailing no longer exist. There is no emergency to- 
day that requires the emasculation of the civil service. If 
the Government is to continue to go into the multitudinous 
activities of 130,000,000 people the question of administra- 
tion becomes of primary importance especially when the 
handling of huge sums of money are involved. 

The Housing bill, S. 1685, calls for the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Depending largely upon 
its administration, this bill is capable of being a great 
benefit in the elimination of slums or degenerating into 
a@ huge “pork barrel.“ 

There is nothing of an emergency character about this 
bill. It provides for the creation of a United States Hous- 
ing Authority, a body corporate of perpetual duration. In 
any event, it looks forward to the next 60 years with re- 
spect to payment and repayment of the sums of money 
authorized to be appropriated. 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that this involves a huge 
expenditure of public funds, despite the fact that it is 
permanent and not emergency legislation, the bill as re- 
ported by the House Banking and Currency Committee 
contains the provision which has become usual and cus- 
tomary the last 4 years—that the selection of personnel, 
down to stenographers and filing clerks, as well as fixing 
their compensation, shall be exempt from the provisions 
of the civil-service laws. 

In the debate on this bill, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. RamspecK], chairman of the House Committee on the 
Civil Service, was choked off from presenting his views 
with reference to this provision. 

On a motion to recommit to bring this bill under the civil 
service, under roll call 147, the motion was defeated 221 to 
140. This means that not over 50 Democrats in the House 
voted for the civil service in the administration of this 
gigantic program. 

I shall support the President on this matter of civil service. 
I am convinced, however, that nothing substantial will be 
done in the matter unless he takes and maintains a deter- 
mined stand. It seems to me the time has come when that 
stand must be taken. 

If the administration of the Housing Act is not to be under 
civil service, then I cannot conceive of any good reason why 
we should preserve the civil service in any branch of govern- 
ment. Before we plunge headlong into any more ventures 
in the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, or in 
the control of the activities of 130,000,000 people, it seems to 
me that we should first decide, and decide definitely, how 
these agencies are going to be administered; that we should 
adopt a program either for the “spoils” system or the civil 
service and stick to it. 


Floyd B. Olson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY W. JOHNSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
August 22, 1937, marks 1 year to the day when Floyd 
Bjornstjäerne Olson joined the great majority. This day 
will be marked by memorial services all over the State of 
Minnesota in memory of Minnesota’s great twenty-second 
Governor, who passed away at the time that he seemed to 
be heading for the Presidency of the United States. 

It does not seem like a year, or a month, or a week, or 
even a day since the time I saw him last; saw him in the 
full vigor of manhood, when he was the outstanding leader 
of the progressive attitude in government. He was so virile, 
so intelligent, and so dominant in his viewpoints and action 
that he simply lives on within the fullness of the meaning 
of the lines of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, “He is not 
dead, he has simply gone away.” But even though that for 
which he lived and fought is not dead, but lives on after 
him and gives him immortality among men, yet his ab- 
sence gives one a feeling of loss for which there is no com- 
pensation. By his absence one is denied the privilege of 
counseling with him and hearing that jovial laugh which 
seemed to be the answer and solution for the most difficult 
of problems. 

I will also be a little sad that his dominant personality 
was largely limited to the State of Minnesota, and that the 
people of the Nation were denied the privilege of knowing 
him as a national leader of men. Here in Congress as a 
new Member, I found that he was already well known in 
Washington and highly regarded, and as one man said to 
me, “When Floyd went on the United States lost a great 
future President.” He had the great faculty of fighting on 
issues without the injection of personalities. He saw prob- 
lems in terms of facts and solved them from that viewpoint. 
His opponents in politics today voice his praise with as full 
a voice as his friends. There can be no truer test of states- 
manship. 

The youth of the Nation also lost a leader, because Floyd 
B. Olson was yet a young man, who, early in life had learned 
the wisdom of the sages and applied that wisdom to present 
problems with the tremendous force that youth alone knows. 
His battle for youth and for a chance for the young men 
and women of America to have a place in life was well 
known to the youth groups in this country. Youth also 
knew a year ago that they had lost a friend. 

As Governor of Minnesota he was absolutely fearless 
and fought for right and justice as he saw it. His vetoes 
of certain special-privilege bills brought down on him the 
denunciation of those interested. His opposition to onerous 
taxation, such as the sales tax, marked him as standing 
alone amongst the Governors of the 48 States. His oratory 
vied with that of the greatest of the ages. He was a typical 
American contributor to democracy who knew not the silver 
spoon as a child. 

He rose from poverty and obscurity to become the first 
Farmer-Labor Governor of Minnesota. He was born Novem- 
ber 13, 1891, of Scandinavian immigrant parentage and after 
6 years in the Governor’s chair, with certainty of election to 
the United States Senate as his next step upward, he was 
not yet 45 years old when he died. Freight handler, lumber- 
jack, salesman, harvest hand, and newsboy as a youth. In 
1915 he was graduated from Northwestern College of Law 
with highest honors and was admitted to the bar of the 
State of Minnesota. In 1918 he married Ada Krejci, to 
which union one child was born, Patricia, now 15 years old. 
From 1920 to 1930 he served as county attorney of Hennepin 
County and the State-wide publicity ensuing from his graft 
prosecutions elevated him to the Governor’s chair in 1931. 
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In 1931 I began to know Floyd B. Olson befter as I was 
then a member of the House of Representatives from the 
Thirty-first District in Minneapolis and for two regular ses- 
sions and one special session I had the privilege of fighting 
for some of the legislation which he desired. I found him 
a man easy to work with because he would take the time 
to explain his position. Never would he leave much to the 
imagination and in his treatment of the legislature he was 
always fair and had the genuine respect, admiration, and 
even love of the members. Certainly, he waged open war- 
fare on some members, but it was never personal and always 
on the issue involved; and it was noticeable that at his 
funeral, held at the Civic Auditorium in Minneapolis, at 
which funeral 150,000 persons were in attendance, that 
nearly all of his bitter political opponents were there. This 
was a great demonstration of the fact that if you believe in 
a principle and fight for it men will respect you for your 
views and for your positive assertion of those views. Gov. 
Philip La Follette paid the following tribute to Gov. Floyd 
B. Olson at this service when he said, “In a period 
when thoughtful citizens recognized the need for a gen- 
uine political alinement in America he led a new politi- 
cal party to success in Minnesota. As Governor of this 
State he secured the enactment of legislation and adminis- 
tered his highest office so that he leaves a record of out- 
standing constructive achievement.” 

The ow qualities of this vivid personality were the 
depths of his economic and political convictions and his bound- 
less courage. No matter how bitter the battle, how formidable 
the enemy, he never retreated. He weathered adversity with his 


head held high, and not an enemy in Minnesota ever saw the 
back of Floyd Olson. 


With vision Floyd Olson saw and understood the times in which 
he lived. His deepest desire was to find the answer to our needs. 


Continuing, Governor La Follette quoted Edwin Markham 
in Lincoln, the Man of the People, as follows: 
And when he fell 
He went down as when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 


Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome p against the sky. 


Numbered among the vast army of Olson’s friends was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
Many was the time during the troubled years from 1933 on 
that Floyd B. Olson went to Washington for conferences 
with President Roosevelt. The other day the President 
spoke at Roanoke Island and uttered a few words which 
sounded so much like the philosophy of Floyd B. Olson that 
I cannot resist referring to them now. The President said. 
on Wednesday, August 18: ' 


Mine is a different anchor. They do not believe in democracy. 
Ido. My anchor is democracy—and more democracy. 


That was also the formula of Floyd B. Olson for demo- 
cratic self-government. Democracy, more democracy, and 
even more democracy. 

I do not fear for democracy, and the reason I do not fear is 
that any nation who can produce a Floyd B. Olson will never 
dash itself upon the rock of dictatorship. Let us build our 
Government upon the proposition that the common man is 
fit to govern and that no government is safe unless it is as 
Lincoln said, “A Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people”. 

In closing, under an act of Congress, passed in 1866, each 
State is allowed to contribute two statues of leading citi- 
zens to be placed in the United States Capitol. Minnesota 
is one of the few States that has not yet completely accepted 
the invitation of the United States Government. One statue 
stands here alone, Henry Mower Rice, born 1817, died 1894, 
pioneer, delegate for Minnesota Territory, United States 
Commissioner in making Indian treaties and one of the first 
Senators from the State of Minnesota. Let Minnesota now 
accept the invitation of the Congress of the United States 
and the President by erecting a statue to the memory of 
Floyd B. Olson and place it in the Capitol of the United 
States where he will be together with other famous Ameri- 
cans who dedicated their lives to the cause of democratic 
government in this country. 
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In a democracy such as ours there is no room for differen- 
tiation upon the basis of race, creed, or color. There is no 
room for sectionalism, there is no room for bigoted partisan- 
ship, chicanery, or charlatanism where the principles of 
democracy are involved. Democracy is the tie that binds 
and is exemplified by the personages of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Clay, Lincoln, Webster, Livington, and those many 
others that have contributed to the progress and develop- 
ment of real democracy in the United States. They have not 
died in the strict sense of the word, they have merely gone 
away. They live today in spirit. Floyd B. Olson has gone 
to join them. 


What Is Past Is Prologue—Study the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr, REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, some Members of 
this Congress are advocating the call of a special session in 
November of this year regardless of the fact that Congress 
will again meet in January in regular session. Whether a 
special session would be advantageous either to the Nation 
or to the administration in power is a debatable question. 

Hon. James G. Blaine in his work, Twenty Years in Con- 
gress, published in 1884, gives his idea of the beneficial (?) 
results of special sessions of Congress. He says: “It was 
remembered that all the woes of the elder Adams’ adminis- 
tration, all the intrigues which the choleric President fancied 
that Hamilton was carrying on against him in connection 
with our French difficulties, had their origin in the extra 
session of May 1797. It was remembered also that the 
unpopularity which attached to the Presidency of Mr. Madi- 
son was connected with the two extra sessions which his 
timid administration was perhaps too ready to assemble. So 
deeply was hostility to extra sessions implanted in the minds 
of political leaders by the misfortunes of Adams and Madison 
that another was not called for a quarter of a century. In 
September 1837, Mr. Van Buren inaugurated the illfortune 
of his administration by assembling Congress 3 months in 
advance of its regular session. John Tyler in turn never 
recovered from the dissensions and disasters of the extra 
session of May 1841—though it was precipitated upon him by 
a call issued by President Harrison. 

Democrats will recall that as the result of the special 
session of the Fifty-third Congress called by President Cleve- 
land the silver-purchasing clause was repealed and the 
Democratic party thereby split to such an extent that their 
nominee was hopelessly beaten at the next election and 
William McKinley succeeded to the White House. 

They will also remember that it was shortly after the 
Special session of the Sixty-fifth Congress was convened by 
President Wilson that the United States was plunged into 
the most-terrible war of all history and that under the 
same President it was at the special session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress that the control of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives passed to the Republicans. 

Republicans will recall the two disastrous special sessions 
of the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Congresses called by 
President Taft wherein the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill and 
Canadian reciprocity furnished issues that eventually tore 
the Republican party in twain and resulted in the election 
of Woodrow Wilson in 1912. They will also have little diffi- 
culty in calling to mind that Teapot Dome received its first 
front pages in the newspapers as the result of the special 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress under President Harding 
and that it was during the special session of the Seventy- 
first Congress under President Hoover that the world-wide 
depression descended upon America with the result that the 
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party in power was swept out of control at the succeeding 
election in 1932. 
Is history about to repeat itself? 


Civil Service and the Federal Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I did not get to speak 
on the civil-service amendment to the Federal housing hill 
yesterday, and therefore, under permission given me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I want to call attention to 
the housing bill which the House passed with only a few 
hours’ consideration. 

This bill, according to its sponsors, provides for an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 to be expended during the next 3 
years, and for further appropriations thereafter for a period 
of several years, from the United States Treasury, to be used 
in the building of homes at an approximate expense of 
$5,000 per unit. These funds are to be loaned over a veriod 
of 60 years, to bear 3-percent interest. The homes are to be 
leased at a rental that shall be as low as possible in keeping 
with the amount of the investment to families receiving an 
income of approximately $700 per year. 

The bill, after all, is intended as a low-rent measure, and 
it is hoped it will relieve the congested situation that exists 
in our largest cities, where living conditions are unsafe, 
insanitary, and unsatisfactory. 

According to Representative Fisu, of New York, it will 
provide homes for approximately 2 percent of the citizens 
in his city who are in need of a decent place in which to 
live. The slum question in cities is one that is almost a 
disgrace and no one is opposed to doing what should be 
done in an effort to provide decent living quarters for people 
who are unable to pay the rental and expense required in 
living in sanitary and comfortable homes. 

The experience of the Federal Government during the 
past few years, in an attempt to build homes for people at 
lower rentals, has, it appears, been rather unsatisfactory, 
We hope this measure will do the things that its sponsors 
claim for it. 

The question to which I want to direct your attention at 
this point is that yesterday the House, without giving the 
question fair and reasonable debate, refused to adopt the 
amendment which provided that the hundreds of Govern- 
ment employees who are going to come under this new organ- 
ization will be under civil service. It seems strange that the 
Members of this House should place themselves in such an 
inconsistent position. Here is a new organization, with a set- 
up providing for attorneys, advisors, clerks, stenographers, 
and other employees, who will be doing the same kind of 
work as is being done in other departments of the Govern- 
ment under civil service, but who will secure their appoint- 
ments by reason of the recommendations of their friends 
and political associates. They will not be required to take 
any particular e tions in order to secure these jobs. 
In other words, the employees under this new set-up will 
secure their positions largely through political patronage. 

I have always believed in a civil-service merit system, and 
believe that we have more efficiency and better government 
by reason of the application of civil service. The system is 
not perfect, but that is not an excuse. If it is not as good 
as it should be, then we should improve it. I think the 
House took a backward step yesterday, first, in not permit- 
ting the question of civil service to be discussed in connec- 
tion with this bill; and, furthermore, in refusing to permit 
the civil-service amendment to be adopted. This is not a 
political question. Both political parties have endorsed the 
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civil-service merit system. I do not want to be too critical 
but it is my opinion, from the way this House has treated 
the civil-service question during the present session, that 
its majority does not seem to want a fair, constructive civil- 
service merit system applied to the employment of indivi- 
duals who are working for this Government. 


California’s Labor and Capital Appreciate Program 
of the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and Members of Con- 
gress, I feel that it is indeed proper at this time to briefly 
comment on the record and achievement of a Government 
bureau whose record is so outstanding in practical accom- 
plishment to the entire Nation that it is most assuredly 
deserving of a word of praise from every citizen of this 
country regardless of race, color, creed, or political affilia- 
tions. The bureau to which I refer is administered by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. F. T. O’Coznor. 

Although the program of this Bureau has reacted to the 
benefit of every community in America in a like manner, 
I shall confine my remarks to the results of its efforts in 
my own State of California. 

Not one of us can forget the dark days surrounding the 
so-called banking holiday of 1933. Hunger, panic, and 
fear were most evident. Labor and capital alike suddenly 
realized that savings, small and large, were temporarily 
frozen, if not lost forever. 

In my own State of California 32 national banks had been 
thrown into receivership previous to the banking holiday. 
With the close of the holiday 11 more national banks were 
added, making a total of 43 national bank receiverships, 
with total deposits at the time of failure amounting to 
$63,696,931. 

Labor, small business, and old people represented the ma- 
jority of these depositors. In the majority of their minds 
was a tragic thought. We have lost our life’s savings. 

According to our law, upon the shoulders of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and his staff fell the responsibility 
of general supervision of national banks in operation and 
the administration, through receivers, of national banks 
which had failed. The record of this Bureau speaks for 
itself. 

In California during the 4 years which have elapsed since 
the banking holiday, 18 of these receiverships have been 
completely liquidated, with the following results: 

Out of the total deposits at failure in these 18 closed 
receiverships, amounting to $24,026,141, there has been re- 
paid to depositors the sum of $23,903,780. This represents 
an average percentage of total deposits paid of 99.49 percent, 
which means that depositors on an average in these 18 
trusts lost only about one-half of 1 percent of their de- 
posits. In other words, out of every dollar collected by the 
receivers in these trusts, depositors receiyed 9944 cents. 

As of this date there remains in active receivership 25 
banks. Our records show that the total deposits at failure 
of these 25 banks amounted to $39,670,790. Of this amount 
there has been repaid a total of $32,496,386, or an average 
percentage of 81.92 percent. Our receivers estimate that 
there will be additional recoveries to depositors of approxi- 
mately $3,100,000, which means estimated additional divi- 
dends of an average percentage of approximately 8 percent. 
It is estimated that the average return in percentage to 
depositors by the time the trusts are finally liquidated will 
be 90 percent or more. 

Of the above 25 banks, which remain in active receiver- 
ship, four are in my district, which comprises the counties 
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of Orange, Riverside, and San Bernardino. You will be in- 
terested to note that out of the total deposits at time of 
failure in these four banks, amounting to $2,072,644, there 
has been paid $1,904,395, or an average percentage of 91.88 
percent, and, furthermore, that the receivers estimate addi- 
tional recoveries to depositors in these four banks of ap- 
proximately 8 percent, 

Some statistics on the active national-bank situation in 
California might also be interesting to you. As of June 30, 
1933, the consclidated figures for all national banks in Cali- 
fornia showed that 135 banks had deposits of $1,774,880,000. 
As of June 30, 1937—4 years later—105 banks had deposits 
of $2,752,905,000. This means that although there are 30 
less national banks in existence in California now than in 
1933, the deposits of such banks in the State are 55.10 per- 
cent greater than they were in 1933. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I might call your atten- 
tion to the fact that since the inauguration of Federal de- 
posit insurance and the exercise of other safeguards which 
the administration has drawn around banking, there have 
been only seven national bank failures in the entire country 
and none of these seven were in California. 

In passing, I should like to mention a word in reference to 
the pioneer work of the Comptroller of the Currency in con- 
nection with our splendid Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. Under the provisions of the Banking Act of 1933, the 
Comptroller of the Currency was named an ex-officio member 
of that Corporation. 

During the interim between the passage of the law and the 
organization of the Board, he laid the foundation for the 
organization of the Corporation in view of the fact that it 
would be necessary to examine over 8,000 State institutions 
before January 1, 1934. 

In addition to these tremendous responsibilities, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was appointed to act on the Deposit 
Liquidation Board and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. He is required by law to report directly to Congress 
annually and to recommend to Congress amendments to the 
national banking laws. 

I am certain that the entire Nation appreciates the tireless 
efforts of this Bureau, and in expressing my personal appre- 
ciation of the record of tl: Comptroller of the Currency, a 
fellow Californian, and his staff in the State of California, I 
feel that I express the true and honest reaction of every 
citizen of our great Commonwealth. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, I thank you. 


Potomac River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, of all the important mat- 
ters it considers each session, none that Congress under- 
takes more deeply concerns the people of the United States 
than the development of rivers and harbors. 

I feel safe in saying that every Member of the House and 
Senate has an intense interest in the development of our 
great national asset, the streams and shorelines of America, 
and the amounts of money authorized and appropriated 
each year for this work stands in evidence that national 
policy favors continuance of the work. 

For more than 125 years the United States Army Engi- 
neering Corps has carried on the river and harbor work 
with the highest degree of technical skill and honest effi- 
ciency. The people of the United States have supreme con- 
fidence in the Army engineers and intend to see them carry 
on the great public works of river and harbor development 
unhampered. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, at this time I want to call attention to 
a situation which ought to interest the Members of Congress 
as much as any river and harbor program in their own 
home districts. 

I refer to the status of the water front in Washington, 
D. G. 

As it is today, the District of Columbia water front is a 
disgrace. I will not attempt to describe it in detail, for 
every Member of Congress knows what it looks like and 
the record shows that Congress has done its part toward 
remedying this awful condition. 

On June 3, 1932, the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives requested the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors to review the previous reports on 
the Potomac River and the Washington, D. C., Channel and 
formulate a plan for proper development. 

A report was duly made and the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of August 30, 1935, included authorization for a District of 
Columbia water-front project with the following character- 
istics: 

First. A yacht harbor, with berthing space for about 286 
boats. 

Second. Two wharves for the municipal activities of the 
District. 

Third. Three wharves for the existing transportation lines 
and general service. 

Fourth. Construction of bulkhead walls, 

Fifth. Removal of old, dilapidated structures now being 
used, 

The estimate of the total cost was fixed in 1933 at 
$1,650,000, to be expended over an 8-year period, with the 
District of Columbia contributing $389,000 for the municipal 
wharves. 

According to the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, for 1936, the entire commercial water 
front of the District is owned by the Government. The 
Chief of Engineers says that of the 30 wharves now in daily 
use, only 4 can be classed as modern. In 1916 the District 
expended $236,360 for a municipal fish wharf and harbor 
police wharf, which are today inadequate for existing com- 
merce. 

Now, a lot of money has gone into the development of the 
waterways of the United States. On the Potomac River 
a controlling depth of 18.4 feet was developed by the engi- 
neers all the way from the Chesapeake Bay to George- 
town. In a few months this channel will be 21 feet deep, 
and capable of accommodating boats of drafts which carry 
80 percent of the world’s water-borne commerce. 

It is obvious to every Member of Congress that this fine 
channel cannot be properly utilized unless adequate wharves 
are available at the end of the journey. It is obvious that 
Washington does not have adequate wharves and that Con- 
gress, in authorizing their construction, wants the capital to 
have them. 

For the fiscal year 1938, the Congress turned over to the 
Chief of Engineers more than $234,000,000 to be spent mostly 
at his own discretion in carrying out the authorized pro- 
grams for rivers and harbors work. 

The Chief of Engineers in his own report for 1936 pointed 
out that “the sum of $285,000 can be profitably expended 
(on the District of Columbia waterfront) during the fiscal 
year 1938 in construction of parts of yacht units 1, 2, and 4,” 

In other words, last fall when that report was being writ- 
ten, the Chief of Engineers clearly intimated he was going 
to start work on the District program in this current fiscal 
year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the good people of Washington, D. C., 
depend upon us in Congress to look after them. And they 
have let us know they want this rivers and harbors develop- 
ment for commercial and municipal purposes, and for the 
purpose of improving the appearance of the Potomac River, 

They are willing to pay their share of the cost, according 
to the usual formula Congress lays down in these things. 
Their share of the expense begins with the third year of 
construction, and as chairman of the subcommittee handling 
District appropriations I feel safe in saying there will be no 


opposition in the committee or from the people of Wash- 
ington to the appropriation necessary. 

What I cannot understand, Mr. Speaker, is why the Chief 
of Engineers has not started this Washington water front 
development. 

It is a thing Congress has authorized and for which ade- 
quate money has been appropriated. The people of Wash- 
ington will put up their share when the time comes, 

I call on the Chief of Engineers to start this important 
project at once. 


A. Piatt Andrew 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. A. PIATT ANDREW, 
late a Representative from Massachusetts 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the angel of death once 
again visited the Halls of Congress on June 3, 1936, to take 
from our midst another Member of the House, our late col- 
league, Hon. A. Pratt ANDREW, Representative from the Sixth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts. 

In the passing of Congressman ANDREW the House of Rep- 
resentatives lost one of its ablest and most brilliant mem- 
bers. His life has been one of devotion and service to his 
people and his country. His scholarly attainments, his ex- 
perience, and his training prepared him well for the legis- 
lative work which he had chosen for his career. Because of 
his wide experience and fine education he was well equipped 
to handle the difficult national problems which confronted 
him, both in the committees of which he was a member and 
on the floor of the House, 

A. Pratt ANDREW was born at La Porte, Ind., February 12, 
1873. After a preparatory education he entered Princeton 
University and in 1893 received an A. B. degree from that 
institution, which in 1923 honored him with an A. M. de- 
gree. Following his graduation from Princeton University 
he studied abroad at the Universities of Halle, Berlin, and 
Paris. Returning to this country, he continued his educa- 
tion at Harvard University, and in 1900 completed a course 
of studies which entitled him to a doctor’s degree of phi- 
losophy. From 1900 to 1909 he served as an instructor and 
assistant professor of economics at Harvard University. In 
this position he brought to the youth of Harvard the benefits 
of his splendid education and his impartial and tolerant 
views. He became recognized as an authority on monetary 
matters and his expert knowledge on this subject brought 
him national prominence and recognition. In 1909 he was 
appointed Director of the Mint, which position he held until 
his appointment as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
1910. 

At the outbreak of the World War A. Pratt ANDREW joined 
the French Army and served with the forces of that nation 
until the United States entered the war in 1917, when he 
joined the first contingent of United States soldiers which 
came to France, He was appointed commanding major of 
the United States National Army in September 1917 and be- 
came lieutenant colonel in September 1918. He was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre and named Chevalier de la Legion 
d'Honneur by the French Government for the distinguished 
service and aid he rendered the French nation while serving 
in the armies of France. In 1919 the United States Govern- 
ment conferred upon him the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his valuable and courageous work while serving in the 
military forces of the United States. He had been chosen as 
an officer of the Legion of Honor (France) and the Order of 
Leopold (Belgium). The war record of A, PIATT ANDREW is a 
record of honorable service, of which he and the people of 
the United States can be justly proud. Highly honored by 
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the two nations with which he served and promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the United States Army evi- 
dences the character, valor, courage, and industry of our late 
colleague. 

He was first elected to Congress in September of 1921 to 
fill an unexpired term in the Sixty-seventh Congress. From 
that time on he served continuously in that honorable body 
until his death. This 15 years of continuous service was de- 
voted to the people of his district and the welfare of his 
Nation, His reelections are the best possible proof of the 
love and esteem with which he was held by the people of 
his district. He served them with the same courage and 
ability which characterized his service on the battlefields of 
France and won for him distinguished honors. He was ever 
ready to join in any movement for the advancement of Mas- 
sachusetts, New England, and the United States. 

His long and honorable career as a loyal citizen, a coura- 
geous soldier, and outstanding public servant has ended. 
He dedicated his life to the service of his country. The con- 
structive and humane character of the service rendered by 
my late colleague and friend during his life is an inspiration 
and example to all, 


Observations on a Bill From the District Committee 
to Provide Shorter Hours for Firemen and Police- 
men of the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7710, entitled “A bill 
to provide shorter hours of duty for members of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia”, proposes to grant 
to officers and members of that department 2 days off per 
week instead of the 1 day off per week as now provided by 
law, and also proposes to grant a compensating day off for 
each legal holiday upon which a fireman is required to work. 

To place the provisions of the bill in operation (relating 
only to the fire department) would require an increase of 
approximately 207 men in the fire department and addi- 
tional funds for their uniforms and equipment. 

It is estimated that the cost during the first year would 
be approximately $413,000, and this would increase about 
$20,000 each year for the first 5 years as privates become en- 
titled to longevity promotions in salary, making an ultimate 
increase of about $500,000. 

If the provisions of this bill were enacted so as to permit 
2 days off per week for firemen, the same privileges should 
be granted the police department. To grant 2 days off per 
week instead of 1 to the police department, and to grant a 
compensating day for each legal holiday upon which a police- 
man is required to work, would cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000 per year. Considered together, both policemen 
and firemen, the additional cost to the District of Columbia 
by the enactment of legislation of this character extended 
to both departments would represent a total additional cost 
to the District of somewhere around $1,500,000. 

The Commissioners have reported adversely upon H. R. 
7710, as the legislation is believed by them to be unwise. 
The bill has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Acting Director of that Bureau has advised the 
Commissioners that there is no objection on the part of the 
Bureau to the position taken by the Commissioners in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Following is information showing the privileges and bene- 
fits received by policemen and firemen employed by the 
District of Columbia: 
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1. Policemen and firemen are allowed 1 day off in 7 
with pay. i 

2. Policemen and firemen are allowed 26 days annual 
leave each calendar year, exclusive of Sundays and holidays. 
They may accumulate this annual leave until it totals not 
exceeding 60 days. 

3. Policemen and firemen may receive 30 days sick leave 
with pay, as against 15 days sick leave granted Federal 
and District Government employees. 

4. Policemen and firemen who become temporarily dis- 
abled by injury received or disease contracted in the actual 
discharge of duty are entitled to indefinite extended sick 
leave with pay. They are also entitled during such injury 
or illness, or illness due to any cause, to free medical serv- 
ices by members of the Board of Police and Fire Surgeons. 
They are further entitled to hospital treatment, nursing 
service, and medical or surgical services at the expense 
of the District of Columbia. 

5. Policemen and firemen who become permanently dis- 
abled from injury received or disease contracted in the line 
of duty, or having served not less than 25 years and having 
reached the age of 55 years shall for any cause become so 
permanently disabled as to incapacitate them for the per- 
formance of duty, may be retired by the Commissioners on 
a pension of one-half the pay received at the time of 
retirement. 

Policemen and firemen who have reached the age of 60 
years may, in the discretion of the Commissioners, be retired 
and become entitled to receive the pension mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. 

6. In the case of the death of any member of the police 
department or the fire department before or after retire- 
ment from the service, leaving a widow or a child or children 
under 16 years of age, the widow shall be entitled to receive 
relief from the District of Columbia in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $60 per month and each child under the age of 16 
years an amount not exceeding $10 per month. 

7. The Commissioners are authorized to pay a sum not 
exceeding $75 in any one case to defray the funeral expenses 
of any member of the police department or the fire depart- 
ment dying while in the service thereof. 

8. Policemen and firemen on the retired pay roll are 
entitled upon application to receive increases in pensions 
when increases in salaries are authorized by Congress for 
members of the police and fire departments. 

9. Policemen and firemen receive free uniforms from the 
District of Columbia. 

10. The major and superintendent of police, and the chief 
engineer of the fire department may be retired with a pen- 
sion of $4,000 a year; the assistant superintendents of police 
and the deputy chief engineers of the fire department, at 
a pension of $2,500 per year; inspectors in the police de- 
partment and battalion chiefs in the fire department, at a 
pension of $2,250 per year; captains in the police depart- 
ment at $1,800, and captains in the fire department at 
$1,500 per year; lieutenants in the police department at 
$1,525, and in the fire department at $1,420 per year. 

Privates in the police department and in the fire depart- 
ment are initially appointed at $1,900 per year, and receive 
an increase of $100 per year until they reach a maximum 
salary of $2,400 per year. On retirement, privates in the 
police department and the fire department, and in practi- 
cally every case retirement is after the maximum salary has 
been reached, receive a pension of $1,200 a year. 

The cost of the policemen and firemen’s relief or pension 
fund has increased from $150,000 in the fiscal year 1920 to 
$1,025,000 in the fiscal year 1938. Of this latter amount 
about $200,000 is contributed by a deduction of 342 percent 
of the pay of policemen and firemen, while the deficit of 
about $800,000 a year in the policemen and firemen’s pen- 
sion fund is made good by using that amount of the general 
revenues of the District derived from taxes, privileges, and 
so forth. The law provides that it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners to direct the collector of taxes, and it shall 
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be the duty of the collector to pay into the Treasury, out 
of the general revenues of the District of Columbia collected 
by him, such sums as may be necessary from time to time to 
meet deficiencies in the payment of policemen and firemen’s 
pensions. 

11. Members of the United States Park Police and mem- 
bers of the White House Police force also are entitled to 
pension and other privileges in like manner as members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and members of the fire de- 
partment. Should the provisions of H. R. 7710, proposed 
now to apply only to firemen, be also extended to members 
of the Metropolitan Police force, it is strongly probable that 
a further extension would be made to include members of 
the United States Park Police force (who are paid their 
salaries and other expenses from appropriations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia), and members of the White House Police 
force. 

This does not take into consideration members of the 
Capitol Police force, who, however, receive their pay from 
moneys of the Federal Government. 


Establishment of Civil Service Administration and 


} 


| 


Exe of Merit System and Classification 
ct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 
Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks I am taking the opportunity of inserting herewith 


a copy of the report accompanying the bill (H. R. 8277) to 
establish a Civil Service Administration, to extend the merit 
system, to extend the Classification Act of 1923, and for other 
purposes, which is a measure to effect the reorganization of 
the Civil Service Commission. The report contains a most 
comprehensive explanation of the bill, together with a great 
deal of factual information bearing upon the general subject 
of the civil service. 

The House Committee on Government Organization, to- 
gether with those who have assisted in the preparation of 
this particular bill, have collaborated in presenting a measure 
which, in my judgment, merits the earnest consideration of 
the Members of the Congress. 

The Select Committee on Government Organization, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8277) to establish a Civil Service Ad- 


ministration, to extend the merit system, to extend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, and for other purposes, having considered the 


-same, report it back to the House without amendment and recom- 


mended that the bill do pass, 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The purposes of this bill are (1) to and improve the 
administration of the civil-service laws, (2) to provide for the 
extension of the classified civil service, and (3) to authorize the 
extension of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Titles I and II of the bill provide for the rorganization of the 
civil-service administration by the abolition of the existing com- 
mission of three members, and the creation in its place of a 


-single Administrator and a Civil Service Board of seven members. 


An improved and strengthened central personnel administration 
is essential if the classified civil service is to be extended to the 
employees who are now outside of the service. Effective and 
efficient administration requires a single executive head of this 
important managerial function under the general direction of the 
Chief Executive. 
The Civil Service Commission was set up over 50 years ago, and 

at that time only about 15,000 employees were placed within the 
classified civil service. The number has now reached more than 
500,000 civil-service employees, and there are about 300,000 em- 
ployees outside of the classified civil service. It is well known that 
the board form of organization is unsuited to large administrative 
tasks. It is almost always slow, cumbersome, and inefficient when 
utilized for administrative functions. Its members serve for rela- 
tively short terms. The Civil Service Commission has been no ex- 
ception to this rule. It is not suited to provide the constructive 
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leadership, initiative, and vigorous administration needed in the 
central personnel agency of the Government. While many notable 
advances have been made in civil-service administration in the 
Government since the creation of the Civil Service Commission 50 
years ago, it is increasingly being recognized that a more effective 
organization is needed. The protective features of the existing 
system will not be weakened by providing for more efficient and 
vigorous administration through a single ble executive. 
The greatest stumbling block to the advancement of civil service 
in this country has been inefficient administration; the greatest 
step forward is to be achieved through the improvement of ad- 
ministration. 

The central civil-service agency, like the Bureau of the Budget 
with its single head, is a managerial agency of the Chief Executive. 
As the Civil Service Commission is organized at present, however, 
it is difficult if not impossible for the President to exercise effec- 
tively the direction and leadership in bringing about more effective 
personnel management. The board form of organization is as 
equally unsuited for personnel administration as it would be for 
budgetary administration. 

There has been a general trend in this country away from the 
board form of organization for civil-service administration. While 
all of the older laws provided for civil-service commissions, the 
recent State laws and municipal charters have more commonly 
provided for a single administrator in charge of the administra- 
tion of civil service. The need for a single civil-service adminis- 
trator in the Federal service has been recognized and widely advo- 
cated for a number of years. It was recommended by President 
Hoover in 1932, and was strongly supported by the then president 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

In addition to the creation of a single Civil Service Adminis- 
trator appointed by the President by and with the advice of the 
Senate, and serving for an indefinite term, the bill creates also 
a Civil Service Board of seven members, which will exercise im- 
portant investigatory and advisory authority. This Board will 
serve as the “watchdog” of the merit system. To it will be drawn 
representatives of business, industry, labor, education, and other 
walks of life interested in the promotion of an efficient civil 
service. It will meet the need for an independent citizen agency 
‘charged with the duty of recommending broad policies, of making 
investigations into civil-service practices and methods, and of safe- 

g the integrity of the system by bringing to the attention 
of the President, of the Congress, and of the people conditions or 
abuses demanding correction. This Board, though charged with 
no administrative duties, will play a large part in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the civil service. 

Title III of the bill provides for the extension of the classified 
civil service by vesting in the President authority to cover into 
the classified civil service offices and positions now outside such 
service, except those which are filled by appointment by the 
President with the confirmation of the Senate. 

The Government of the United States employs over 1,000,000 
men and women. The extent of the classified civil service in the 
executive branch of the Government at the end of 1936 is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


Distribution of employees in the executive branch according to 
method of appointment, Dec. 31, 1936 


Under Not under 
Number of} classified 
employees civil civil 
service 
b . 717, 621 506, 512 211, 109 
New and emergency agencies 113, 474 8, 726 94, 748 
res | CE see ES SER SRE aE $31, 095 515, 238 305, 857 
Pennants ee Aces sees 60.2 39.8 


Source: U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 


It should be noted, however, that of the employees outside of 
the classified civil-service system, approximately 35,000 are under 
& merit system set-up within the agency such as that of the 
Foreign Service, the Public Health Service, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

During the last 4 years there has been a great awakening of 
public interest in the improvement of the Government service. 
Not only the leaders of the country, but the people as well have 
come to see more clearly that good and effective government, as 
well as efficient and economical government must rest in the last 
analysis upon a highly competent public service. 

This renewed interest in efficient civil service is shown particu- 
larly in the active work of national and local civic organizations, 
the establishment of “career t courses here in Washing- 
ton and at the leading universities, and the publication of im- 
portant and scientific studies of Government personnel problems. 
There has never been as much public sentiment as there is now 
for the improvement of the public service. 

An interesting illustration of this is found in the Nation-wide 
poll conducted in March 1936 by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, the accuracy of whose polls has been repeatedly noted. 
The question whether the classified civil service should be ex- 
tended to all except the highest offices and positions was sub- 
mitted without argument to carefully selected “ordinary” citizens 
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in all parts of the country. The result was an 88 t vote for 
civil-service extension. It is significant that virtually no other 
question submitted in the past 2 years to a national poll has been 
accorded a higher affirmative vote. 

This Nation-wide demand for better government personnel has 
already resulted in important new legislation in some 10 States 
during the legislative sessions this year. Five States (Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and Tennessee) adopted civil-serv- 
ice laws for the first time. This is the largest number of States 
taking action of this sort in any one year in our history, and is a 
oe indication of the attitude of public opinion at the present 

e. 


These new State laws follow in the main the principles embodied 
in H. R. 8277. In every case the emphasis is placed upon con- 
structive personnel administration and upon the close relationship 
of personnel administration to general administration, and not 
upon the negative aspects of civil-service administration as in the 
past. In each of these new State laws the administrative activi- 
ties are placed under a “personnel director” instead of a board. 
The principle of extending civil service to all except the higher 
posts is in each of these laws. 

The time has come to extend the classified civil service in the 
Federal Government to the great majority of positions now out- 
side of the service. The new and emergency agencies created 
since 1932 were necessarily exempted from the classified civil serv- 
ice. It was not possible at the time of their creation to determine 
how long their activities would be continued, and it would have 
been unwise to place them within the classified civil service at the 
outset. The situation is now changed. Positions in activities 
which are to be continued should be brought within the classified 
civil service without further delay. 

The bill provides that incumbents of offices or positions covered 
into the classified civil service by the President under the author- 
ity of the bill will acquire a classified civil-service status only upon 
recommendation by the head of the agency concerned, certifica- 
tion by such head that they have served with merit for a pre- 
scribed period, and upon taking a noncompetitive examination 
given by the Civil Service Administrator. Your committee would 
regard it as unwise to blanket employees into the classified. civil 
service without some test of their fitness. On the other hand, 
your committee believes that it would be unfair and unwise to re- 
quire employees who have loyally served the Government to take 
an open competitive examination. Furthermore, this would place 
an impossible burden upon the Civil Service Administration and 
also would disrupt the service by reason of the loss of many em- 
Ployees who, though experienced and satisfactory, would be dis- 
placed by inexperienced persons with higher ratings. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the provisions of this 
bill will provide the machinery for a real career service in the 
Government. It will offer an opportunity to the rank and file of 
Government employees to advance through promotion to high 
positions of honor and distinction. This step is essential to the 
building up of a great civil service. 

Title IV provides for the extension of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, by authorizing the President to extend the pro- 
visions of that act to offices and positions not now subject to its 
provisions. This action, which has been long delayed, will pro- 
vide for the uniform application of definite salary standards and 
the more careful budgeting of personnel services. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
Section 1 designates the short title of the bill. 
TITLE I. THE CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Section 2 establishes the Civil Service Administration, at the 
head of which will be a Civil Service Administrator, appointed 
— the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 

mate. 

Subsection (b) of this section creates an office of Deputy Civil 
Service Administrator. The incumbent of this office will be 
appointed by the Administrator and will act as Administrator 
in the absence of the Administrator. 

Section 3 abolishes the United States Civil Service Commission 
and transfers to the Civil Service Administrator all of the func- 
tions of such Commission. 

Subsection (b) of this section provides that the provisions of 
the bill shall supplement, and not supersede, the provisions of 
the present civil-service laws which vest functions relating to 
the administration of the civil service in the President, except 
as such provisions may be directly in conflict therewith. A 

roviso is added to this subsection which declares that the 

ident is not authorized to cover offices, positions, or the in- 
cumbents thereof into the classified civil service, or remove 
offices or positions from such service, except as provided in 
this bill. 

Section 4 vests in the Civil Service Administrator certain func- 
tions in addition to those transferred to him from the Civil 
Service Commission. In general, the section authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator to prepare and effect plans for the development of a 
career service in the Federal Government, to cooperate with and 
assist the agencies of the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of personnel standards, practices, and policies, and to study 
such standards, practices, and policies in other governmental 
jurisdictions and cooperate with such jurisdictions in the adop- 
tion and development of merit systems. 

This section also authorizes the Administrator to consult with 
experts on personnel administration and reimburse such experts 
for their expenses in connection with such consultation, and to 
make certain other expenditures, 
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Section 5 contains general administrative provisions which au- 
thorize the Civil Service Administrator to delegate his functions to 
officers and employees of the Civil Service Administration, to super- 
vise the clerical and other work of the Civil Service Board estab- 
lished by section 201 of the bill upon request of the Board, to fur- 
nish such Board with clerical and other services by assignment 
from the Civil Service Administration, and to adopt an official seal 
for the Civil Service Administration. 


TITLE II. THE CIVIL SERVICE BOARD 


Section 201 establishes in the Civil Service Administration a Civil 
Service Board composed of seven members. 

Section 202 provides that the members of the Civil Service Board 
shall be appointed by the President with the confirmation of the 
Senate and authorizes the President to designate a chairman and a 
vice chairman of the Board. 

Section 203 prescribes the terms of office of the members of the 
Civil Service Board. 

Section 204 provides that the members of the Civil Service Board 
shall be reimbursed for their subsistence and other e at the 
rate of $50 per day for time spent in and traveling to and 
from meetings of the Board, plus the actual cost of transportation, 
with a proviso added that no member shall receive more than $1,500 
per annum, exclusive of transportation. 

Subsections (b) and (c) of this section prescribe the rules govern- 

the time and conduct of m of the Civil Service Board. 
tion 205 prescribes the functions of the Civil Service Board 
55 nee pores 55 the administration of the 
-service an advisory capacity in matters affecting 
personnel administration in the Federal Government and make 
reports and recommendations to the President and the Congress 
looking to the improvement of personnel administration. 

This section also authorizes the Civil Service Board to propose 
to the President plans and procedures dealing with Federal em- 
ployment problems, 


thereon to the appointing officers. 
the Chairman 


of the Civil Service Board 
to adopt an official seal for such Board. 
TITLE III. EXTENSION OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS 


Section 301 grants to the President a continuing authority to 
cover offices or positions into, or except them from, the classified 
civil service whenever he finds that good administration will be 
facilitated thereby. Offices and positions filled by appointment by 
the President with the confirmation of the Senate are exempted 
from the President’s power under this section. 

Section 302 provides that the incumbent of an office or position 
which is covered into the classified civil service under title III of 
the bill will acquire a classified civil-service status only upon (1) 
recommendation by the head of the agency concerned within 1 
year after the covering in of the office or position; (2) certifica- 
tion by such head that the incumbent has served with merit for 
a prescribed period; and (3) passing a noncompetitive examina- 
tion prescribed by the Civil Service Administrator. All three of 
these requirements must be met. 

Section 303 provides that the provisions of title III of the bill 
shall be applicable to existing offices and positions and the incum- 
bents thereof, and shall also be applicable to offices, positions, and 
incumbents created, authorized, or appointed under this bill or 
any subsequent act unless the Congress specifically provides 
otherwise. 


TITLE IV, EXTENSION OF CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Section 401 authorizes the President, subject to the limitations 
prescribed by subsections (b), (c), and (d) of the section, when- 
ever he deems it necessary to the more efficient operation of the 
Government, to extend, by Executive order, the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to any office or position 
in the agencies of the Government not now subject to that act. 
It is further provided that, when directed to do so by the Presi- 
dent, the Civil Service Administrator shall make investigations 
and recommendations to the President on such matters prior to 
action by the President. 

Subsection (b) of this section provides that whenever the 
President, upon report and recommendation by the Civil Service 
Administrator, finds that any offices or positions to which the 
Classification Act, as amended and extended, is applicable, may 
not reasonably be allocated to any of the existing classification 
services prescribed in the Classification Act, he may by Executive 
order prescribe such additional classification services as he deems 
necessary, and describe and fix the compensation of the grades of 
such services within the limits of the Classification Act and as 
nearly as may be in accord with the existing grades which involve 
comparable offices or positions. : 

Subsection (c) of this section authorizes the President to 
prescribe compensation in excess of the rates prescribed in the 
Classification Act for offices or positions under that act, as 
amended and extended, by establishing schedules of differentials 
not 25 percent of the minimum rate of compensation 
of the grade applicable to the offices or positions involved, when- 
ever he finds, upon report and recommendation by the Civil 
Service Administrator, that the compensation schedules of the 
Classification Act are inadequate for such offices or positions. 
The authority under this section is expressly confined to offices 
and positions located at remote stations, or those which involve 
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unusual physical hardship, or hazards, or have similar character- 
istics. Also the Civil Service Administrator is authorized to take 
these special characteristics into consideration in allocating a 
class of offices or positions to a service and grade under the 
Classification Act, in which event no differential may be set up. 

Subsection (d) excepts from the powers granted to the Presi- 
dent by this section certain classes of offices and positions. These 
exceptions consist largely of offices and positions, the compensa- 
tion of which is now expressly fixed by laws other than the Classi- 
fication Act. 

Section 402 authorizes the President, after investigation by the 
Civil Service Administrator, to except certain offices and positions 
from the provisions of the Classification Act. This authority is 
limited to offices and positions having certain characteristics des- 
ignated by the bill which tend to prevent a practicable applica- 
tion to them of the provisions of the Classification Act. 


Section 403 provides that offices and positions to which the pro- ` 


visions of the Classification Act are extended under this title of 
the bill shall be allocated to a service and grade under the Clas- 
sification Act in accordance with section 4 of that act and with 
a uniform procedure to be prescribed by the Civil Service Admin- 
istrator. It is further provided that the initial compensation of 
the incumbents of such offices and positions shall be fixed in 
accordance with section 6 of the Classification Act, unless the in- 
cumbent is receiving compensation in excess of the maximum 
rate prescribed for the grade of his office or position, in which 
event no change will be made in his existing compensation as 
long as he occupies that office or position, but when it becomes 
vacant the compensation applicable thereto will be adjusted 
to accord with the Classification Act. 

Section 404 declares that nothing in the act shall be deemed to 
prevent the promotion of an officer or employee. 


TITLE V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Section 501 authorizes the President, the Civil Service Admin- 
istrator, and the Civil Service Board to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to enable them to exercise their 
respective functions. 

Section 502 provides for the transfer of the personnel and 
property of the Civil Service Commission to the Civil Service Ad- 
ministrator, and prescribes the conditions under which personnel 
so transferred may acquire a classified civil-service status. 

Section 503 provides for the transfer to the Civil Service Admin- 
istration of such portions of the unexpended balances of appropri- 
ations available for the Civil Service Commission, as the President 
shall deem necessary. Unexpended balances of such appropri- 
ations, not so transferred, are required to be impounded and 
returned to the Treasury. 

Section 504 is a saving provision with respect to existing laws, 
rules, regulations, and similar matters pertaining to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Section 505 is a saving provision with respect to proceedings, 
investigations, and similar matters pending in the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Section 506 is a saving provision with respect to suits or actions 
pending by or against officers or employees of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Section 507 authorizes the President and the heads of the execu- 
tive departments, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Civil Service Administrator, and the Civil Service Board to employ 
experts and consultants for the purpose of consultation, investiga- 
tion, and research in connection with the exercise of the functions 
of their respective offices. 

Section 508 contains the definitions of certain terms as used in 
the bill, namely, “agency”, “independent agency”, “temporary 
agency”, “managerial agency”, “federally owned and controlled cor- 
poration”, and “functions.” ‘These definitions, particularly that of 
the term “agency”, govern the scope of the operation of many 
important provisions of the bill. 

Section 509 authorizes such appropriations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

Section 510 contains a separability clause. 

Section 511 provides that the provisions of the act shell become 
effective 90 days after its enactment. 


Wage and Hour Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 
Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, it is a proper 
function of government to exert its authority to protect the 
weak. Children under 16 years and persons working over 


40 hours a week and earning no more than 40 cents an hour 
are surely entitled to the protection of government, 


Every employer who is trying to pay a fair wage will be 
benefited by not having to compete with those who exploit 
the labor of children and defraud the workers of a just wage. 

The method proposed in the Black-Connery bill is in pur- 
suance of the power of Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States. Products which pass in interstate com- 
merce and employments within the States which furnish 
competition with interstate commerce are the basis of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Black-Connery bill invites a reversal of the 5-to-4 
Supreme Court decision in the case of Hammer v. 
Dagenhart whereby the original-Child Labor Act was held 
unconstitutional. That the Hammer v. Dagenhart deci- 
sion should now be reversed, is justified by the actions of 
the Supreme Court in upholding the Washington State mini- 
mum-wage statute in the face of the contrary decision in 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital and in affirming the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in the Jones and Laughlin case 
in spite of the inconsistent opinion in the previous case of 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co, 


Sale of Scrap Iron Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp certain correspondence be- 
tween a manufacturer of my State and a Member of the 
House of Representatives. The manufacturer complains 
that he has been unfairly dealt with as the result of some- 
thing that has heretofore appeared in the Recorp, and 
maintains that he has no opportunity of correcting the sit- 
uation except in this way. I am not familiar with the 
details surrounding the matter, but I feel, in justice to the 
man and because of the claim which is made, that the 
correspondence ought to appear in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is there not some dan- 
ger of infringing the privileges of the other body? How- 
ever, the Senator from Connecticut is the judge of that and 
I shall not object. 

Mr. MALONEY. I discussed the matter with the Demo- 
cratic leader before I asked unanimous consent, and he did 
not feel that I was in any way trespassing upon the rights 
or infringing upon the privileges of a Member of the House, 

There being no objection, the correspondence was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue BRIDGEPORT METAL GOODS MANUFACTURING Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. August 18, 1937. 
Hon. Francis MALONEY 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MALONEY: We have been placed in a most em- 
barrassing position through Representative Dicxsremy listing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the name of a certain “Charles Jaeger” 
being president of Bridgeport Metal Goods and purchasing agent 
for scrap iron for Germany and leader of the Bund at Bridgeport. 

This is entirely erroneous but it had wide publicity and is caus- 
ing us an untold amount of trouble. 

We wrote to Representative DICKSTEIN on August 2 and received 
no reply, whereupon we wired on August 6 and received a reply 
from him but have never received any letter nor any advice that 
action had been taken withdrawing the statement. 

We are enclosing copies of this correspondence and think possibly 
you can have one of your secretaries or someone who could handle 
the matter take this up and see what can be done. Needless to 
say, the fact that he claims the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp named 
Bridgeport Metal Goods but not Bridgeport Metal Goods Manu- 
facturing Co. does not relieve us in the least, and you can readily 
imagine the feelings our anti-Nazi customers have toward us in 
view of the publicity. 
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Assuring you that anything you can do in this matter will be 
deeply appreciated, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
THe BRIDGEPORT METAL Goons MANUFACTURING CO., 
I. L. Perris, Vice President. 


Aucusr 2, 1937. 
Hon, SAMUEL 


5 i the Twelfth Congressional 
ive from we 
District of the State of New York, Office Build - 
ing of House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It has appeared in many newspapers that you caused 
to be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the names of “Leaders 
and Nazi Agitators” who are active in Connecticut, and were quoted 
throughout the country as listing among them “Charles Jaeger, 
president of the Bridgeport Metal Goods and purchasing agent for 
scrap iron for Germany, leader of the Bund at Bridgeport.” 

Our company is the only firm or corporation on business 
in Bridgeport or in Connecticut under a name which is at all 
similar to “ Metal Goods.” 

No one by the name of Charles Jaeger, or by any name like it, 
has ever been connected with this company in any capacity. We 
have no knowledge whatever of the man. No one in this company 
is interested in or has any connection with the Nazi movement. 

Very clearly, a mistake has been made which will prejudice us in 
the minds of many people. 

Will you kindly correct the mistake by reading into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a withdrawal of your previous statement so far 
as it purports to involve the Bridgeport Metal Goods Co.? 

We shall greatly appreciate your favor in the matter. 

Very truly yours, 


President of the Bridgeport Metal Goods Co. 
P. S—It would interest us considerably to receive information 
from you as to the sources of information which caused you to 
include our company’s name in this matter. 


August 6, 1937. 


Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
Office Building of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have received no reply to our letter of August 2, and will ap- 
preciate immediate action, as we are placed in most embarrass- 
ing position by publicity. Please wire reply. 

THE BRIDGEPORT METAL Goons Mrs. Co. 


New Tonk Crry, N. T., August 6, 1937. 
Brmcerort Mera Goops Mro. Co., 


CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn names B 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufacturing Co. 
placed in embarrassing position, 

RICHARD 


ROLLINS, 
Secretary to Congressman Samuel Dickstein. 


Avcust 18, 1937. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 

Representative from the Twelfth Congressional District of 
the State of New York, Office Building of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have your telegrams of August 6, but you make 
no mention that you have taken steps to withdraw the name of 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufacturing Co. from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, nor have you ever replied to our letter other than 
the telegram which we find we received from you after telegraph- 
ing asking for an answer. 

Your action has caused us the greatest embarrassment and loss 
of business and we feel that the least you can do is to set matters 
right. 

We will, therefore, look to you to give us a full explanation and 
to meet our requests to withdraw our name. 


Yours very truly, 
THE Bripcerort METAL GOODS MANUFACTURING Co. 
I. L. Perris, Vice President. 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR AIKEN, OF VERMONT 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch published in the Washington Post of 
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August 10, 1937, relating to a statement by Gov. George D. 
Aiken, of Vermont, on a proposed interstate flood-control 
compact for the Connecticut River. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Aug. 21, 1937] 


AIKEN ATTACKS New DEAL on FLOOD CONTROL—VERMONT GOVERNOR 
Sars ROOSEVELT WOULD UsURP STATE RIGHTS 
PLYMOUTH, Vr., August 8—Gov. George D. Aiken today charged 
the Federal Government, in a policy he said was shown on a pro- 
posed interstate fiood-control compact for the Connecticut River, 
seeks to dominate the “people of every State through the control 
of every dollar’s worth of national resources within those States.” 
At the same time, addressing 150 persons at the fourth annual 
ilgrimage to the birthplace of Calvin Coolidge, Aiken, a Repub- 
, recalled Coolidge’s administration and assailed the present 
administration's budgetary policies. 


FOUR STATES CONCERNED 


A change in the compact would have to be sent back for ap- 
proval of the four legislatures concerned. 

In a letter to Gov. Wilbur L. Cross, of Connecticut, President 
Roosevelt stated late last week that water resources of the Nation 
are matters * * properly the subject of Federal legisla- 
tion” and the “Federal Government should preserve inviolate its 
plenary power with to them.” 

Aiken referred to the resolution offered in the Senate Friday as 
one “said to be favored by the Federal administration.” 

“It authorizes”, he continued, “the four New England States 
to enter into a so-called flood-control compact provided all reser- 
voir sites and all power and storage rights connected with any 
development shall be transferred to the Federal Government. 

“It provides that if Massachusetts and Connecticut desire to 
enter into such compact without Vermont and New Hampshire 
the War Department be authorized to take from Vermont and 
New Hampshire without their consent any dam sites on tribu- 
taries of the Connecticut within those States. 


PREPOSTEROUS SCHEME 


“This scheme seems so preposterous that to seriously consider 
the possibility of its adoption may seem absurd to many. Yet 
let me say that it is a source of very real danger. 

“Let me say again, that since the introduction of the admin- 
istration plan for the States of the Connecticut Valley, it is 
plainly evident that we are not faced with a question of flood 
control or power control but are confronted by a plan to insure 
to the Federal Government the domination of the people of every 
State through the control of every dollar’s worth of natural re- 
sources within those States.” 

The Governor referred to Coolidge’s service as President as “an 
administration of economic and moral soundness.” 

“Yet”, he continued, “in only a few short years since this great 
American left the White House a tremendous change has taken 


“We never to see the day when personal initiative and 
self-reliance would be regarded in high governmental circles as 
a crime against society.” 


Convention of Young Democratic Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, at this propitious moment 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record an address delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley at the third biennial convention of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America, at Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis, 
Ind., August 20, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


I know it has been the usual custom of speakers on such 


occasions as this to advise the young people that they must pre- 
pare to take over the burden of political and governmental ac- 
tivity. On them will before many years devolve the duty of 
keeping the United States of America a free, contented, and pros- 
perous country. 

This is, of course, self-evident. But it is not all of the story. 
I give you notice that your task does not lie wholly in the 
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future; that you must assume the burden here and now. Unless 
you and organizations similar to yours plow the field and sow 
the seed, it is going to be a hard job for the Nation to harvest 
& crop of contentment and prosperity later on. 

The work of progress is no part-time effort. Every advance in 
popular government has been obtained by the closest attention 
and the most vigilant watchfulness. It has been the tendency 
of every generation to start enthusiastically to better condi- 
tions and improve welfare legislation. When that generation has 
been fortunate it has added another brick to the edifice of prog- 
ress and then been prone to regard its task as completed. The 
reactionary element, on the contrary, never ceases its efforts to 
keep things as they are or to return things where they were. 
When, despite these activities, a forward step has been taken, 
their strategy has been to nullify that forward step. And it must 
be confessed that the apostles of the creed that holds everything 
new as subversive and everything old as beneficent, have fre- 
quently been successful. They may not have won out in the long 
run, but they have been responsible for obstacles that have 
delayed social improvement almost from the beginning of our 
history. 

So I am asking my young friends at this convention not to go 
to sleep on the job. I am them not to regard what has 
been accomplished as either permanent or finished. Rather should 
they solidify the gains that have been made and lay the ground- 
work for what remains to be done. 

In other words, they must not be satisfied with the theory 
that when it comes their turn to man the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments, they will make this country what it 
ought to be. Let me give this word of warning—that if they 
neglect the present, the day they hope for may never arrive. It 
is no mere coincidence that today finds all the mouthpieces of 
conservatism massed against the aims and processes of the New 
Deal. It is no accident that the Liberty League, pretending to 
be inactive, is doing a lot of subterranean work to balk the meas- 
ures that our President has advocated and is advocating. It is 
no unpremeditated development that every newspaper that is tied 
in with the privilege interests is seeking to undermine the people's 
faith in the ion, which has lifted this country of ours 
out of the pit of depression to the highway of hope and renewed 
prosperity. 

It did not happen without planning that the solid Republican 
old guard in the Senate and House of Representatives is lined 
up to obstruct the passage of the laws that are absolutely neces- 
sary if the course of recovery is to continue. Really, it seems to 
me that the Republicans are the only Members of the opposi- 
tion group that have even a half-way decent excuse for their at- 
titude. They are politicians. Naturally, they are seeking a return 
to the power from which they were expelled by the votes of 
27,000,000 American citizens, They know that in the present temper 
of the country they have no chance, and the only possible way 
in which they can advance their cause is to make the people be- 
lieve that Franklin D. Roosevelt is on the wrong track. That be- 
hind his stupendous efforts which have been so successful for the 
betterment of conditions lies some sinister motive. 

They cannot dispute that business which was prostrate when 
he came to the White House is now back on a plane where a 
dividend is not a strange phenomenon and where people again 
have adequate income. They cannot contradict industrial statis- 
tics that tell of millions of workers reemployed, of banks solvent 
and busy, of mills and factories, cold and silent a few years back, 
that are now pouring out their products to a population which is 
once more able to buy and to pay for what it buys. As a conse- 
quence, they are driven to vague prophecies of disaster and ab- 
surd charges that the President, who has kept his head through 
the worst industrial crisis this Nation has ever known, is now 
capable of monumental blunders that threaten the security of 
our American institutions. They are undertaking to convert our 
people to a belief that whatever the administration does is wrong. 

No small part of their campaign is to convey the impression 
that the President no longer enjoys the confidence of the country 
despite the circumstance that every by-election or other test of 
public sentiment shows that the President is as strong in the 
affections of his countrymen as he was when 46 out of 48 States 
voted for him and by that vote, told him that they were with 
him and to go ahead with his program. 

It is from these hostile sources that proceeds the talk of a rift 
in the Democratic Party, of a rebellion in our ranks, and dis- 
loyalty in our councils. Every time a Member of a National Legis- 
lature differs from the President on some detail, it is hailed as 
new evidence of the disintegration of our party. It is pure 
politics and nothing but politics, and to my mind, and I believe 
to your mind, it is stupid politics. We had a lot of it, of course, 
in the last campaign. Perhaps you all remember the straw votes 
hailed by the opposition and foretelling the election of Governor 
Landon to the Presidency. Doubtless you have not forgotten how 
the names of the few Democrats who deserted their party were 
paraded across the political stage of every Republican rally. 
Think back on the innumerable editorials in the G. O. P. news- 
papers. It was pointed out how vast sections of the Democratic 
army were following these leaders out of the fold. And then 
recall to your minds how fiat and silly all these things appeared 
on election day. The opposition clamor of industrial collapse 
and Democratic demoralization are no more valid today than they 
were in the 1936 campaign. There is no more substance to the 
scarecrows and to the phantoms that are being invoked by our 
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political foes in 1937 than there was in 1936. Our country is 
well along on the upgrade. There are no threatening clouds, 
either industrially or politically, in sight. We are doing pretty 
well. Our national income as unfailingly told by our income-tax 
reports is almost back to normal, unemployment is decreasing 
steadily, new enterprises are being undertaken everywhere. The 
record of investments shows that the American spirit of enter- 
prise, which was dormant through the depression years, is again 
active. 

There is this difference between our prosperity now and the hectic 
period of the big stock boom. Then the group that had piled up 
big fortunes were making huge profits, but the rest of us had a 
small share in the money making. Today prosperity is general. My 
attention was called the other day to the circumstance that the 
average worker was finding in his pay envelope a third more than 
he had 5 years ago. In other words, the man who was making about 
$800 a year in 1933 is now making $1,200 a year. When you mul- 
tiply this gain by the additional millions of operatives who have 
been put to work since the present administration came to Wash- 
ington, you get a staggering total of increased purchasing power 
among the masses. Really the difference between a prosperous and 
a poverty-stricken time is merely a question of this purchasing 
power. If the people have money to buy, the industrial establish- 
ments are able to sell, and this means more people at work, more 
money for merchants, more clerks in the stores, and so on, all 
through the whole great commercial circle. The farmers of our 
country today are receiving for their products $4,000,000,000 more 
than they received in the bad years. That, of course, means more 
farm machinery bought, more new automobiles and tractors, better 
clothes for the farmer and his wife, more of their children in 
schools and colleges. Better income of the farmers is reflected in 
the bigger sales in every branch of industry. 

But, say these assailants of the Democratic administration, the 
Budget isn't balanced. Now, nobody that I know questions the 
advisability and the necessity of getting the expenses of Govern- 
ment within the range of the income of the Government and that 
will come about in a very much shorter time than most people 
think. But there is another side to this question. Who is there 
among you or among your friends who has suffered the least incon- 
venience, to say nothing of damage, because the Budget has not 
been balanced? How has it interfered with returning prosperity? 
Do you know anybody whose wages are less because of the Budget 
situation? Do you know any business that has suffered because of 
the Treasury figures? They say that our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will have to pay for it. We can only judge the 
future by the past. At various times in our national history we 
have had to increase the national debt enormously, and yet, within 
a relatively few years, the Government's income caught up with the 
Government’s outgo, and that particular worry vanished without 
anybody being hurt. So it will be within the next few years. 

Are the men and women of today paying for the huge war debt 
that was piled up 20 years ago? Are any of us conscious of 
despair or distress because the Government of that period was 
obliged to borrow an appalling amount of money? The boys 
and girls of the Young Democrats’ organization need have no 
dread that they will be crushed by taxes because of the money 
spent in public works or in direct relief. Those expenditures 
represent an investment on which our renewed prosperity are 
the dividends. That money saved us from industrial chaos and 
perhaps from political collapse. Because of those huge funds 
distributed in a thousand ways we escaped the riots and perhaps 
the revolution that afflicted other countries. We came through 
the panic without social disturbance. Other nations were plunged 
into communism or dictatorship. It seems to me that the cir- 
cumstance that the United States, alone among the great nations 
of the world, is not trembling at the imminence of war, is the 
best evidence that the Roosevelt administration has done its 
work wisely, sanely, and successfully. 

You young people have made a brilliant start. Your organi- 
zation is the right arm of the Democratic Party, for on you we 
must depend to consolidate and continue what this administra- 
tion will have accomplished. It will be your job to see to it 
that there is no backward step, and that future administrations 
keep the torch of real democracy burning. Some of you doubt- 
less will compose those administrations of the time to come. 
New problems will confront you. We can no more forecast what 
those problems will be than the founders of this Republic were 
able to tell more than a century ago what changes the world 
would be subject to today. 

There are, however, the basic principles that have kept our 
party alive while other parties have been born, have flourished, 
and have died. So you have a general chart that will guide your 
actions even though we cannot at this time tell in detail what 
must be done. 

When you, my young colleagues and comrades, assume the 
responsibility of directing the affairs of the dominant party, 
I beg of you that you never lose track of the fact that the 
best government is the best politics. Organization is a great 
element in winning elections; party loyalty is a cardinal prin- 
ciple. But above these things in perpetuating party success is 
to give the people service. No campaign expedient, no bit of 
party strategy compares in importance with an inflexible resolu- 
tion that any Democratic administration must be kept straight, 
clean, and efficient. A remains in office no longer than 
it deserves to be honored, no longer than it makes public duty 
its goal and progress its objective. 
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The makers of the Constitution of the United States composed 
@ document that has lived and enjoyed the admiration of the 
world for 150 years. That document had no thought of a 
nation extending from ocean to ocean and if it had visualized 
the future greatness, it could not have conceived that a single 
day's flight would compass the journeys that it took months to 
make when our country was young. 
governments of the Old World—England, Spain, and France, and 
Portugal, and Holland, with Russia to the north of us—and our 
political ancestors had to reckon not only on the domestic com- 
plications of taming a continent, but with the 
that wars thousands of leagues away from us across the ocean 
involved. Even then more than half 
outside of their calculations. 
Japan was a hermit kingdom, 
of the imagination could affect our infant Republic. 
Pacific Ocean was beyond our sphere. 
framed the Constitution that was to be the basis of our liberties 
and foundation of our Government, produced a document that 
has sufficed through all the shifting of a changing world, 
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After all, government must keep 
greatest good for the greatest number, No democratic system can 
contemplate favors for one group to the detriment of other 
groups. There must be preserved opportunities for all, so that 


ysically powerful may oppress and oit those less gifted. 

You are fortunate, and the country is fortunate, that the organ- 
ization of Young Democrats came at a period so fraught with 
consequence, so important in our history as are the events of 
today. We may well feel that the depression, with all its hard- 
ships, was not an unmixed evil. For out of the necessities that 
arose from our economic predicament, have come measures that 
will insure happiness and economic health. When everything is 
gong wen, people are likely to be content with what they have 
and to forget that no matter how prosperous the country is, there 
is bound to be a residue of distress that must be taken care of. 


he said that no American would be permi 
a new principle in government, Now it is a commonplace. It is 
accepted everywhere that the function of government is not 
merely to say what can be done and what cannot be done, but 
also to make it certain that there are no longer forgotten men, 
women, and children in our great Commonwealth. 

You are fortunate, I repeat, that your enterprise had its de- 
velopment during the candidacy and administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. He has shown our country and has shown the 
world that wrongs can be righted and that ity can be 
salvaged even under the worst conditions. That there is no 
problem of government that cannot be solved if the administra- 
tion in power has the wisdom to see what ought to be done and 
the courage to do it. There is an example in this that you 
people will when it comes your turn to run the ship of 
state and keep it on a true course. 

The Young Democrats’ organization has made a brilliant start. 
Its influence is Nation-wide. Let me congratulate it on the atten- 
tion it has given to the women among its membership. The 
women voters have had no small part in bringing about Demo- 
cratic control of our national policies. They were amo 
first to learn that for their own sakes, and more particularly for 
their children’s sake, it was necessary to have a government that 
would put a stop to the monopoly of opportunity that character- 
ized the ancient regime. So I ask the young men of this body 
to cherish and encourage their women colleagues; to give them 
full part in their councils, and to listen to their advice, for in 
no minor degree does the continued success of our party and 
the welfare of our country depend on these future American 
mothers. 

In the time to come, the criticisms that have been heaped on 
this Democratic administration will assume their true proportions. 
The critics will be revealed in all their cheapness and sordid 
partisanship. Of course, the tremendous task that President 
Roosevelt faced on the advent to the White House was not ac- 
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complished without errors and mistakes. What do they amount 
to in the face of the tremendous total of the happiness and 
contentment of our people? 

Every t President at every crisis of our Nation’s affairs was 
to just such a barrage of abuse, such a misrepresenta- 
tion of motives as have characterized the assaults on today’s 
incumbent in the White House. Yet who remembers the stric- 
tures and libels on Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, or Lincoln? 
So will history deal with the present administration when enough 
— has elapsed to give a true perspective of its deeds and 

ons. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt America found a real leader. A chief 
who was not to be turned from his mission of civic and economic 
betterment by any influence. He has been guided by his splendid 
sense of justice; by his accurate perception of what was best 
for the whole people. He had the skill to plan a program as 
effective as it was un ited; the to venture on 
untrodden paths and the fortitude to keep at it, in the face of 
every hurdle intrenched privilege could put in his way. He is 
doing a marvelous work, and all of us may be proud that we 
have been with him in as fine an example of statesmanship and 
patriotism as any President ever undertook and carried out. 


Roosevelt Ideas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 : 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in this 
evening’s Washington Star entitled “Farley Predicts Roose- 
velt Ideas Will Be Carried On.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of Aug. 21, 1937] 


FARLEY PREDICTS ROOSEVELT IDEAS WILL BE CARRIED ON—POSTMASTER 
GENERAL SKIRTS THIRD TERM QUESTION, BUT PROPHESIES THAT NEXT 
DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE, WHOEVER HE MAY BE, WILL BE NEW DEALER— 
DENYING PARTY SPLIT BY SUPREME COURT DISSENSION OR ROOSEVELT 
POPULARITY DIMINISHED, HE VIEWS CROP LEGISLATION AS GREATEST 
CURRENT NATIONAL NEED 

(By Lucy Salamanca) 

Postmaster General James A. Farley stated to the writer that the 
Roosevelt p and Roosevelt policies assuredly will be car- 
ried out by the next Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
“whoever he may be.” 

Skirting that “third term” question for as many times, I was 
permitted to make one observation publicly, at least, with regard 
to it. With a twinkle in his eye, Mr. Farley remarked, “Who'd 
want that job for 12 years?” Which was, I was reminded, Mr. 
Farley, and not Mr. Roosevelt, speaking. 

“Labor difficulties”, commented the Postmaster General, “will 
present no permanent difficulties, due to the fact that this Nation, 
as a nation of home owners, cannot afford to remain long in an 
unsettled condition resulting from labor disturbances.” No real 
“split” has occurred in the Democratic ranks “over the Supreme 
Court or any other question”, and the greatest need of the coun- 
try today is for crop legislation were some of the other opinions 
advanced during the interview. 

The Postmaster General also discussed the present political 
strength of the Democratic Party, stating that it would “gain gov- 
ernorships in New Jersey, Maryland, and California and would 
certainly lose none in other States.“ To which Mr. Farley added, 
“If Roosevelt were to be up for reelection tomorrow he would be 
swept in by 48 States. I have been all over the country very 
recently, and the sentiment of the people is as strongly Roosevelt 
as ever.” 

Mr. Farley spoke freely of the historical significance of the 
times and expressed the belief that the Nation could never re- 
turn to the conditions that prevailed when Roosevelt first took 
over the Presidency. While he would not comment upon the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Roosevelt's succeeding himself in 1940, he declared 
there would be nothing but advances made in the liberal program 
of the President. 

“While the Democratic Party has always been liberal, Roosevelt 
ushered in an era of liberalism that sets him as far ahead of his 
times as Jefferson was ahead of his, and the next candidate will 
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When asked if he attached any “political significance” to pres- 
ent labor troubles, Mr. Farley asked quickly, “What do you mean 
by ‘political significance’? There have always been labor troubles, 
more or less, particularly on the tide of prosperity, and I dare 
say they have always been more or less exaggerated. Nearly every- 
thing we fear or make an undue fuss over in this life doesn't 
happen. And I think that is true of these present disturbances. 
We are reading a great deal into them that probably will never 
happen. These things straighten themselves out, given a little 
time. This is especially true in this country. While I haven't the 
statistics at hand, I believe we own more homes, as a nation, than 
any other country on the face of the earth, t means that 
there are payments to be met regularly and the daily 
obligations of living to be kept up with. Such obligations will 
not permit us to indulge in lengthy labor rows or to engage in 
long-drawn-out labor controversies. There are too many home 
owners in this country for us to stand in fear of permanent 


In the opinion of the Postmaster General, it is “essential” for 
Congress to pass crop legislation. “That should be done immedi- 
ately”, he stated, “to insure our continuing prosperity. I do not 
know if it will be taken care of at this session or not, nor if the 
President will call a special session of Congress for the purpose. 
But I believe it to be essential for our national welfare that agri- 
culture be taken care of at once.” 

The second important question before the Nation, in the opinion 
of Mr. Farley, is unemployment. 

“While there has been definite improvement in conditions of 
unemployment”, he said, “there is great need for reducing unem- 
ployment still more. In my opinion, it is of vital importance to 
cooperate with industrialists to the end that unemployment may 
be wiped out. This cooperation with industry I see as one of the 
most important steps to a permanent prosperity and national 
readjustment to the employment situation.” 

Mr. Farley believes the country is denflitely “on its feet again.” 

“But no matter how outstanding the man may be who is des- 
tined to follow after Mr. Roosevelt”, he said, “it is going to be a 
tough assignment. I doubt if we have ever had a more unusual 
public figure in this country, nor a man capable of such prodigious 
accomplishment as the President. In addition to this, his personal 
appeal is very strong. The people of this country trust him and 
they like him. He is so unique historically that the next President 
is bound to suffer by comparison, no matter how good a President 
de may be.” 

This quality of “making people like him” is apparent to a marked 
degree in Farley himself. One senses at once that here is a man 
who likes people, and, liking them, knows how to get next to them, 
For one thing, his offices in the beautiful new Post Office Building 
express this particular facet of his personality. 

Magnificent they are, indeed—paneled in dark woods and fur- 
nished with all the elegance and dignity that befits the quarters 
of a member of the Cabinet. But there is a difference in these 
offices and the suites that accommodate other members of the 
President's Cabinet. Whereas the others present a highly im) 
sonal front to the visitor and are almost awe-inspiring in their 
dignity and aloofness, Farley's equally imposing suite is imbued 
with an informality and personal spirit that bespeaks the very 
human traits of its occupant. 

The anteroom, for example, that separates his private offices from 
the reception hall, is as unashamedly intimate as a political con- 
vention hall. This is due, of course, to the informal and inscribed 
photographs that cover the walls. Photographs, cartoons, and 
drawings of political personalities and events are here displayed, 
an index to the manifold activities and friendships of the Post- 
master General. There are a number of exceptionally interesting 
“shots” of members of the President’s family and of Mr. Farley’s 
own. The inscriptions furnish interesting reading for anyone with 
some moments to wait in the anteroom. 

Similarly Mr. Farley has not permitted the grandeur of the 
paneled walls, walnut furniture, red leather, and luxurious rugs 
and crystal chandeliers chosen by a nation as the setting for its 
Postmaster General to overshadow or obliterate the personality of 
the man in office. Here, atop an impressive mantelpiece of satiny 
woods, stands an amusing little metal Democratic donkey, flanked 
by two clever and undignified political cartoons, These three per- 
sonal notes do more to transform that room than all the decorators 
of the Nation combined could do to invest it with grandeur. 

This same subtle distinction between being “a member of the 
Cabinet” and being James Farley, head of a good, sturdy American 
family and friend to thousands the length and breadth of the 
land, is evident in the very attire of the genial Postmaster Gen- 

eral. Whereas the writer would find it very difficult, if not im- 
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possible, to describe the haberdashery of other members of the 
Cabinet interviewed recently, she recalls without difficulty the 
subdued red necktie on Mr. Farley’s tan shirt and the matching 
red handkerchief tucked into the pocket of his brown coat. The 
reason for this is, no doubt, that the man is so definitely a per- 
sonality that his individuality dominates his official capacity. 
One is conscious of the one before the other. Because of the 
unique position he has held in the President's confidence and in 
the political picture generally, it is probably true that this par- 
ticular member of the Cabinet will always be Jim Farley first 
in the minds of the people everywhere and Postmaster General 
second. 

That is not to say that his official duties are secondary ee res 
means. As a matter of fact, there is probably no member of 
Official family who works more tirelessly or thoroughly at the 
job than James Farley. He apologized at the start of our inter- 
view for the untidy state of his desk, observing that while he 
generally kept it clear of his work, he had just returned from 


more direct touch with citizens everywhere than they. That 
O PET O OTK ar onal Bac heel perSanal contact with 
Americans all over the country and there is a decidedly per- 
sonal note to their inquiries and requests. Again it is a de- 
cidedly personal note to their inquiries and requests. Again it 
is the difference between writing “Dear Mr. Postmaster General” 


or “Dear Mr. Farley.” Not a few of them, we suspect, begin 
“Dear Jim.” 


Be that as it may, it is a fact that Mr. be feed ROVS i 
sonally people in every section of the country. Moreover, on 
return visits he can call them by name, so dependable is his 
memory for faces and other details of association. These are all 
factors that swell his correspondence. Another is the fact that 
not a few of the thousands who helped put Mr. Roosevelt into 
Office look upon Jim Farley as a sort of “open sesame” to Presi- 
dential doors. They write, and act, in many instances as if his 
were the magic touch necessary for the advancement of their 
own personal interests. His ability to make friends and ca- 
pacity for meeting people have thus threatened, more than once, 
to clutter up official nce, 

As Postmaster General Mr. Farley has traveled from coast to 
coast, dedicating post offices, making speeches, and otherwise 
performing duties in connection with his office. He has a grasp 
of conditions in his own peng at which employees long 
in the service never cease to marvel. 

To a marked degree the Postmaster General leaves with one an 
impression of sincerity. Entirely lacking in what may be termed 
“pose”, completely unconscious of any special dignity of office, Mr. 
Farley commands immediate respect for his forthrightness, his 
disarming frankness, and the conviction of sincerity he radiates. 
Moreover, he establishes at once a mutual confidence based on the 
assurance, unspoken certainly, that he trusts your judgment, your 
discretion, your sense of fair play. He discusses unreservedly his 
own views on any and all matters about which one questions him, 
without undue caution or those unflattering reservations of speech 
characteristic of smaller men. His only admonition is: “You'll be 
careful about that, won't you?” or “You won't quote this, will 
you?” And as a tribute to his understanding of human nature, 
no interviewer, I am certain, ever took advantage of his frankness. 


Also Help Those Helping Themselves—Distressed 
Home Owners and Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in Toledo, Ohio, Mrs, 
Mary J. Daly has lived in a home built by her father at 565 
Norwood Avenue since 1868—that is 69 years. She is a lady 
72 years of age. 

This summer the home was sold at sheriff’s sale. Now 
she is facing the prospect of being moved, along with a semi- 
invalid daughter, to the street. 

She wants to continue as a tenant in the place that has 
been her home for almost seven decades. She has offered to 
rent the quarters in which she lives. Her income is meager, 
but it is sufficient to pay rent, unless the rate is heartlessly 
boosted by a conscienceless owner. 
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The new owner of the old Daly home has refused the 
rental offer, conforming to a self-imposed regulation that 
the mortgagee cannot be accepted as a renter following 
foreclosure and sale of mortgaged property. 

It is a case that stirs deepest sentiments. However, I am 
attempting to leave out all trace of emotionalism and merely 
outline the plain facts, which make an eloquent appeal in 
terms of common sense, without added trimmings. 

Now, then, who is this hard-bitted owner? Is it some 
economic royalist, some Lord Macaulay, or some prince of 
privilege? 

Ironically enough, the landlord in this eviction case is 
the United States Government—the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation—the agency pledged to protect the underprivi- 
leged. 

In 1933 the H. O. L. C. rushed to the aid of distressed 
home owners with quick and easy mortgage loans. 

Now it evicts a 72-year-old mother from her home and 
will not even rent to her the quarters she has lived in more 
than half a century. I protest against this action in the 
most vigorous terms at my command. 

To outline the complete picture relating to H. O. L. C. con- 
ditions right now, I know of no better presentation than was 
contained in a newspaper editorial I read a few days ago. The 
credit for the theme of this expression belongs to the Toledo 
Blade. The figures I have corrected to July 31. 

Before adjournment Congress should take some action to 
lighten the load on home owners who have borrowed from the 
H. O. L. C. 

This bill is not on the administration's desirable“ list and 
consequently is in danger of being buried in committee. In 
view of the foreclosures which are piling up each month, 
however, it should not be permitted to drift until next Jan- 
uary. This is the type of legislation that should be given con- 
sideration in the closing days of the session rather than new 
experiments of far-reaching scope which have not been 
studied carefully and cannot be in the present rush to clean 
up the calendar and go home. 

As of March 31, 1937, there were 74,385 foreclosures of 
H. O. L. C. mortgages. On July 31 this figure had risen to 
105,986, involving $410,000,000. The Home Loan Bank 
Board has estimated that at the end of the current fiscal 
year, mortgages totaling $600,000,000, or 20 percent of the 
total, will be in default. 

The H. O. L. C. act was passed to help people retain their 
homes, not to make Uncle Sam the number one landlord. 
Foreclosures are doubtless unavoidable in a certain number 
of cases, but they should be ordered only as a last resort. 
Not only from the social aspects of the problem, but from 
the financial as well, the Government would be far better 
off receiving a lower rate of interest from good citizens 
clinging to their homes than taking over the properties and 
finding tenants for only 55 percent—which has been the 
experience to date. 

The bill now before the House would reduce the interest 
rate on H. O. L. C. mortgages to 34% percent and extend the 
monthly installment payments over a period of 25 years 
instead of 15 or 10. The effect would be to reduce the 
monthly payments per $1,000 from $7.92 to $5.01. The 
H. O. L. C. would still have a margin of almost 1 percent 
on its loans and the lower rate would enable many of the 
more worthy families to keep their homes. 

As a member of the committee to which this bill has been 
assigned, I want to say that I think it should not be buried; 
that it should be favorably reported. 

A few weeks ago Congress reduced the interest on Federal 
land-bank loans to 3% percent. Why should not the same 
thing be done on H. O. L. C. loans? 

Congress has just passed the housing bill. It is supposed 
to provide homes for slum dwellers, involving a large por- 
tion of expense that is borne in no way by those people. 
Many other forms of Government aid involve outright gifts 
of money. 
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These H. O. L. C. people are paying in a substantial way 
for the benefits they receive. It seems to me that when 
the Government is spending millions of dollars for out- 
right gifts, the least it can do for interest-paying, distressed 
home owners, is to make a reasonable reduction in that 
interest charge as a means of helping them keep their homes 
and also meet the obligation of their debt. 


Monday Holiday Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK HANCOCK 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the 
Monday holiday bill, H. H. 7349, which I introduced in Con- 
gress about 3 months ago, is designed primarily to bring 
about a measure of control over the occurrence of our holi- 
days so that we might derive from them the maximum of 
benefit and enjoyment. The bill will govern at the start the 
observance of holidays in the District of Columbia, but the 
President of the United States is authorized to call upon the 
Governors of the various States so that it may be made 
effective throughout the Nation. Under its present terms it 
might be extended to apply to all Federal employees 
throughout the United States. 

The bill is patterned after the plan now in effect in many 
other civilized countries—England being a notable example— 
where all holidays, with one or two exceptions, are arranged 
to fall on Monday. The plan enables the working people 
particularly to take advantage of the normal week-end 
pause, add to it, and thereby to soak up, so to speak, batches 
of lounging, outdooring, sleep, travel, or whatever they hap- 
pen to enjoy. It has been said that English holidaying is 
tacitly dedicated to the idea that a true holiday, like a true 
love affair, must have some length, some durability, to it, 
else it is likely to end before it is well begun. Why we 
Americans have not adopted this highly civilized notion of 
the Monday holiday seems almost an unanswerable mys- + 
tery. We let the calendar control our holidays in such a 
way that they fall like chance fruit from the calendar tree, 
with the result that their full recreative value is not real- 
ized. When we do get a day off—say, a midweek Memorial 
Day—we frantically attempt to crowd too much into too 
short a time, the result being frequently feverish, exhaustive, 
and unsatisfactory. Now, in contrast to this hectic scurry- 
ing, consider the singular blessed Labor Day week end, which 
always includes a Monday. On this holiday we can spend 
at least two evenings in the comfortable certainty that we 
will not have to get up early the next morning, and we know 
that we will have at least two mornings when we can take 
our time with a full, free day ahead. 

We should not forget that holidays are and always have 
been movable at the will of the people who, after all, cre- 
ated them. To paraphrase scripture—holidays exist for 
man, not man for holidays. We have ample historical pre- 
cedent to know that the calendar itself is neither immutable 
nor exempt from change. Under our present system, when 
a legal holiday falls on Sunday it is customary to transfer 
its observance to Monday, 

Now, to attain our goal of a long week end, with its 
benison of relaxation and playtime for everyone, all that we 
need to do is declare that when certain holidays fall on any 
day other than Monday we shall take a full day off the 
following Monday. In other words, we shall be intelligently 
planning our holidays where they will do us the most good. 
The bill which I have introduced proposes to carry out this 
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idea and makes only three exceptions—Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, and Inauguration Day, the latter occurring but 
once in 4 years. There would be no change in the observ- 
ance of these three holidays. 

Some may ask, But why Monday? Well, Saturday is 
already a full holiday for some and a half holiday for most 
of our working people. By fixing Monday, everyone will 
get at least a 2-day respite and many would find themselves 
with a full 3 days of pleasuring, freedom, or recuperation. 
In the words of Mr. Henry Morton Robinson, if these are 
not the most substantial forms of riches that human beings 
can acquire, then the whole movement toward the larger 
leisure is based on fallacy. 

It is my reasoned judgment that in the observance of our 
holidays we should no longer bow to that irresponsible auto- 
crat, the calendar, which only seldom is gracious enough to 
toss us a serviceable Monday but oftener strands us in the 
middle of the week. 

We all know that the legislative stamp of approval on the 
Monday holiday bill can be quite simply obtained. The 
steps required to enact the law are no more complicated or 
difficult than the daylight savings laws which are passed 
by our assemblies every year. As in my bill, the Federal 
Government can declare a legal holiday only in the District 
of Columbia, the Territories, and in its own offices every- 
where. Therefore, we shall need a Federal holiday law and 
also similar State laws. Such laws, like the bill in question, 
would declare in essence that the Monday following certain 
holidays—rather than the holiday itself—shall have public 
observance. I am confident that upon careful analysis of 
the purposes and consequences of this plan it will recom- 
mend itself to us as a significant advance in the civilized 
management of American life. 


Far Eastern Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


RADIO INTERVIEW OF HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF NORTH 
DAKOTA, ON AUGUST 20, 1937 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address on the far east- 
ern situation delivered by the Senator from North Dakota 
iMr. Nye] last evening. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrconn, as follows: 


Mr. Trout. Senator Nye, you have publicly stated that you feel 
the neutrality law should be applied in the far eastern situa- 
tion. Certain reasons and arguments have been offered for not 
applying it—for instance, that it would favor Japan. I should like 
very much to hear what you have to say on this point. 

Senator Nyx. I can see no ground for holding that tHe law would 
favor Japan; but before I go into that, I should like to state very 
definitely that the purpose of the neutrality legislation was to 
keep this country out of war. The on of whether its ap- 
plication in any given instance would work to the greater disad- 
vantage of one belligerent or another has nothing to do with this 
main purpose. By adopting a policy in advance and doing every- 
thing possible to make its application automatic Congress pro- 
tected the Government against any charges of unfriendliness in 
putting the law into effect. 

As a matter of fact, the application of the law to China and 
Japan would make the position of those countries more nearly 
equal. China can, at any moment that Japan wishes to establish 
a blockade, be cut off from munitions and all other supplies The 
neutrality law would at least prevent Japan from getting mu- 
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nitions in this country, and by prohibiting loans will make it more 
difficult for her to obtain war materials. 


regard enforcement of the neutrality law as an unfriendiy act. 
Do you see anything in this suggestion? 

Senator Nxx. I have just said there can be no of un- 

friendliness in regard to a policy adopted in advance if it is auto- 

The longer the delay in its application, the 

more open this Government is to the that it is attempting 
to weight the scales one way or another. 

that correspond- 


that t's reason for hesitating to apply neutrality to the 
Far East is that we are committed by old agreements to do out 
part in preventing any alteration or the status of privileges of 
foreigners in China. Do you think, Senator, this position can be 
justified? 

Senator Nyz. I emphatically do not. It indicates to my mind 
a real danger that the State Department has not fully grasped 


law to bring about what policy changes were necessary to protect 
the American people against foreign wars. I earnestly believe that 
any government which fails to make protection of the American 
people against foreign war the de purpose in all its 
policies will find retribution at the hands of the people. 


of Congress and invoke the neutrality law. The only reason so 
far advanced in which it is possible to take any stock is that of 
Secretary Roper, who was quoted in the press of yesterday as 
saying that if we stopped trade with Japan and hose 
nations would transfer their purchases to other countries, and 
would then be reluctant to resume dealings with this one. 

I read that statement I seemed to remember something that the 
President said in 1936 in a preelection speech. up 
and here are his words which have turned out to be 
They come in his famous peace talk at Chautauqua: “Neverthe- 
Iess—and I speak from a long 


nent reduce war profits which would otherwise accrue to Amer- 
ican citizens. II war should break out again in another 
continent, let us not blink the fact that we would find in this 
country thousands of Americans who, seeking immediate riches— 
fools’ gold—would attempt to break down or evade our neutrality. 

“They would tell you—and, unfortunately, their views would get 
wide publicity—that if they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent nations the unemployed of 
America would all find work. They would tell you that if they 
could extend credit to warring nations that credit would be used 
in the United States to build homes and factories and pay our 
debts. They would tell you that America once more would cap- 
ture the trade of the world. To resist the clamor of that greed, 
if war should come, would require the unswerving support of all 
Americans who love peace. 

“If we face the choice of profits or peace, the Nation will an- 
swer—must answer—We choose peace.’ It is the duty of all of 
us to encourage such a body of public opinion in this country 
that the answer will be clear and for all practical purposes 
unanimous.” 

Those were the President's words, and Secretary Roper's state- 
ment proves how true they were; but the important thing is that 
Secretary Roper is a responsible member of the President’s Cab- 
inet, that he must have heard Cabinet discussions of the far 
eastern situation, and that neither the President nor the Secre- 
tary of State has made any statement denying that the argu- 
ments he advances are the ones that are determining our policy. 

Not only are such statements not denied, but Congress and the 
American people are being kept in the dark as to what policy 
this Government does intend to follow. The quickest way to 
clarify it for our people and for the world is to invoke the neu- 
trality law. Today's attack on the flagship Augusta emphasizes 
the imperative importance of determining now what our policy 
3 pa leaving it to be determined by some such ‘agitating 

ent. 

Mr. Trout. I understand, Senator, that the State Department 
feels there has been no widespread expression from the people in 
regard to what our policy ought to be. In the face of the over- 
whelming popular demand for the neutrality law, can you explain 
this? 

Senator Nye. It is my opinion that the people have taken it for 
granted that, having expressed their will in the neutrality legis- 
lation, that law will be carried out. Furthermore, as the President, 
himself, said in his speech which I quoted, no government is justi- 
fied in leaving the country without guidance on matters which so 
vitally concern it. The President’s words were, you may remember, 
“It is the duty of all of us to encourage such a body of public 
opinion in this country”, on the matter of a choice between peace 
and profits, “that the answer will be clear and for all practical 
Purposes unanimous.” 
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Mr. Trout. May I ask, Senator Nxx, whether you, yourself, feel 
that the law will be applied? 

Senator Nye. To say that I do not believe so would be to say 
that I think the President will refuse to carry out a clear mandate 
of Co! , and I know of nothing in his record or character to 
lead to such a belief. Difficult as it is to explain the delay, I have 
every confidence the law will be applied. 

In August 1935 Congress refused to adjourn until the neutrality 
legislation was passed. In passing the law, our belief was that an 
announcement by this country that it intended to starve wars 
would act as a deterrent to war. If the law is to have this effect 
it must be applied in every instance and applied promptly. 

Mr. Trout. At least one important paper this morning definitely 
charged that the administration was not going to apply the law, 
that it had in fact gone down with the wind. 

Senator Nye. Such a charge, to my mind, was irresponsible and 
unfounded. What is true, however, is that failure to apply the 
law has left the way open for the press to start an anti-Japanese 
agitation which may have very serious consequences, though I 
believe that earlier experiences when the press has encouraged a 
war spirit and created a war situation, finally costing many thou- 
sands of American lives, has taught the American people to take 
what it reads in its headlines calmly and to think for 
itself. I particularly regretted to see the Washington Post, looked 
upon as a responsible and dignified paper, raising the same old 
war-guilt cry against Japan that was raised against Germany, and 
that the world now knows was unjustified. When the press calls 
upon us, as the Post does, to “stop Japan”, there is no way to 
carry out that phrase, so easy to write while you sit in a com- 
fortable editorial chair, except to send thousands of our young 
men to die on the other side of the Pacific. If it is a question of 
war with Japan, then that is a question for Congress to decide. 
It would be a question which the people themselves would have 
the right and power to decide if the war-referendum amendment, 
introduced in the House by Representative Luptow, and which I, 
myself, introduced in the Senate, had received the backing of the 
administration. 

Mr. Trout. Do you believe that this referendum measure you 
speak of has a chance of being passed at the next session? 

Senator Nx. I have no doubt whatever that it will be. Already 
more than 180 of the necessary 218 Members of the House have 
signed a petition which will get it out of committee, and the 
present Japanese situation will unquestionably lead to a popular 
demand for its passage and ratification. In the meantime, the 
people should give the Government no excuse for saying that they 
have failed to hear from the people on this question of keeping 
out of war in the Far East. 

Mr. Trour. Thank you very much, Senator NYE. 


Library of Congress and Its Legislative Reference 
Service Are Rendering Commendable Service to 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on this, the adjournment 
day of the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, I be- 
lieve it is fitting to make some mention and commendation 
of the invaluable service that has been rendered Congress 
by the Library of Congress. 

Without a doubt Members of Congress have made greater 
use of the library, particularly the legislative reference serv- 
ice, during the session just ending than in any other session 
of Congress since the founding of the Library. I have used 
the services of the Library innumerable times during the last 
three sessions, and I have always received prompt and cour- 
teous assistance in each instance. I am sure most of the 
Members have had a similar experience. 

Many debates and speeches of this session will go down in 
history alongside those of other intriguing days in the Gov- 
ernment of the Nation. Speeches in Congress of the last 
8 months are replete with excerpts and quotations taken from 
the records of men of the past. Many of these came from 
books and documents in the Library of Congress. 

In the pressing days of legislation being shoved through 
at top speed and under pressure and at a time when the 
Nation is becoming more and more conscious of the effects 
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of national legislation upon it, there comes a great need for 
a means of ready research facilities for Members of Congress 
with penetrating minds who desire to be fully acquainted 
with pending legislation before casting their vote upon it. 

Statements of Macaulay have recently been dusted off and 
used in a speech that is still a magnet for comments, both 
good and bad, so I, too, would venture to quote a Macaulay 
statement, though this one is not intended to stir emotions 
but merely to cite a truth. He said: 

Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they 
discuss it freely. 

The wisdom of these words has been demonstrated at least 
once in this session of Congress. 

NONPARTISAN AND UNBIASED 

Free and intelligent discussion is dependent to a great 
extent upon research. Nonpartisan and unbiased, the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress has 
become an important adjunct to Members of Congress. 

Although this Service began a struggling infancy over 20 
years ago, it was not until it entered into its majority years 
that it began to function as its original sponsors in Congress 
hoped it should. Yet it appears Members of Congress are 
just beginning to appreciate and take advantage of this 
service available to them. I believe considerable credit for 
transforming this Service from its swaddling cloth and knee 
britches era into the facilities of a man’s-size job of serving 
Congress are due to the energy and sincerity and untiring 
efforts of Dr. George J. Schulz, Director of the Legislative 
Reference Service. 

I need only to refer to the increased demands made upon 
the Legislative Reference Service to show that more and 
more we are relying upon that organization for facts and 
information. In 2 years the inquiries made of this division 
headed by Dr. Schulz have increased 100 percent. In the fiscal 
year which just closed the Service answered 4,793 inquiries. 
This averages approximately nine calls from each Member 
of the House and Senate. These inquiries have been handled 
efficiently despite a decreased force of workers and without 
additional appropriations. 

Dr. Schulz and his 35 assistants might well be called the 
research G-men of Congress, who confine their sleuthing 
to hunting facts and figures and their field of activities to 
books, documents, newspapers, and magazines of today or 
yesterday or a decade or a century ago, or to the dusty 
shelves of the archives. They are concerned with research 
in economies, political and social science, history, and law. 
Demands are made on them by Members of Congress for 
information on finance, taxation, economics, constitutional 
history, and a wide variety of other subjects. 

Probably no other department of the Government is sub- 
jected to so much pressure from Members of Congress who 
often make their demands for information an hour before 
they are scheduled to deliver the speech for which they desire 
the material sought or even during the debate on the floor 
of the House. 

Another job assigned to the Legislative Reference Service 
by Congress and which I know many Members find of great 
value in their offices was that of preparing a Digest of Public 
General Bills. This publication began during the final ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fourth Congress and 11 volumes were 
published. There will probably be nine volumes this year, 
eight having already been distributed to the Members. With 
scores and sometimes hundreds of letters reaching our desks 
on many days and involving many inquiries on legislation, 
we are able to tell at a glance the nature of the measure 
referred to by checking with this Digest of General Bills. 
In this service bills of general public interest are briefly 
analyzed currently. 

The Legislative Reference Service has also taken upon 
itself additional work from time to time by engaging in 
research and preparation of manuscripts on subjects of 
currently great importance and general public interest. 

An example of this occurred when the Supreme Court 
issue burst into flame and spread the length and breadth 
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of the land. During the months of February and March of 
this year the Legislative Reference Service responded to 
more than 300 inquiries relating in some way to the Presi- 
dent’s message on the subject. The Service immediately set 
about to prepare a document which will soon be released 
under Senate Document No, 91 and entitled Creation of the 
Federal Judiciary. This document is based partly on the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 and will contain a vast 
amount of information on the subject with which it deals. 

We also recall that fine document prepared last year by 
the Legislative Reference Service on Provisions of Federal 
Law Held Unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office. This document 
has received much praise in both Houses. Then more re- 
cently Dr. Schulz and his associates have prepared a mono- 
graph relating to the creation of the Senate and known as 
Senate Document No. 45. 

All of these services rendered by the Legislative Reference 
Service command the attention of every Member of this 
body. I sincerely hope that those of my colleagues who 
have not yet availed themselves of the facilities of this 
division, will make themselves acquainted with Dr. Schulz 
upon your return here next January and become familiar 
with what his division can do in aiding to participate in 
Macaulay’s views on free discussion and consequently give 
our Nation better legislation. 


James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James P. Bu- 
CHANAN, late a Representative from Texas 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, perhaps no other Mem- 
ber of Congress had held the acquaintanceship of the late 
James P. BUCHANAN for a longer period than it had been my 
privilege to enjoy. We were neighbors, representing ad- 
joining districts having mutual interests, and composed of 
the same types of sturdy citizenship. That which was good 
for the Ninth District was also good for the Tenth District. 
Seldom, if ever, did we cast votes in conflict. 

I recall him as a young lawyer struggling along the path- 
way that later led to unusual success and prominence in his 
profession. He was county attorney of his county about the 
time I held a like position in my home county. I recall him 
as district attorney of his judicial district, and as a member 
of the State legislature. I attended State conventions with 
him long before he came to Congress and served on the 
same committees with him. Whenever it was his duty or 
privilege to serve, he exercised the same good judgment and 
ability that distinguished his career in Congress. The late 
Senator Joseph W. Bailey once told me, in a good-humored 
vein, that “Buck” had more good common sense for his 
looks than any man he had ever known. The circumstances 
under which that statement was spoken made it a compli- 
ment that anyone could be proud of. 

Mr. Bucuanan was first elected to Congress at a special 
election in 1913 to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Hon. A. S. Burleson, who had been appointed Post- 
master General by President Wilson. This was in the Sixty- 
third Congress, and we have two other distinguished Texans 
serving who came here in the beginning of that Congress. 
I refer to the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, now our distinguished 
majority leader, and Hon. Harron W. Sumners, the able 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN served for many years on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and when the late Joseph W. Byrns became 
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Speaker Mr. BucHanan was advanced to the chairmanship 
of the committee, a committee which in many respects is 
the most powerful and important in Congress. Under his 
leadership, while many billions were necessarily appropri- 
ated to relieve the country from the effects of the great 
depression, his good judgment and guiding hand steered 
the financial ship of state along the channels that saved 
the taxpayers many other billions. While ever watchful of 
the purse strings, he did not hesitate to provide money 
necessary for the benefit of the country or relief of 
humanity. 

Mr. Buchaxax and myself were always the most intimate 
of friends, and on many occasions I sought and acted upon 
his good judgment and advice. I will give one instance of 
his friendship toward me. When the Texas Legislature was 
wrangling over the almost insurmountable difficulties of re- 
districting the State, bills were reported and probably passed 
one branch of the legislature which placed Mr. BUCHANAN 
and myself in the same district. He prepared a statement 
to be given out in the event.of the final passage of such an 
act in which he said that under no circumstances would he 
be a candidate for reelection, and that he would actively 
support me against any candidate who might announce. 
This illustrated his type of manhood. He would not 
hesitate to sacrifice himself for a friend. His extreme 
modesty, though a virtue possessed by but few, was perhaps 
his greatest drawback in dealing with the public. Rather 
than appear as “blowing his own horn”, he preferred that 
his good deeds go unheralded and, in many instances, un- 
known except to those who had intimate acquaintance with 
his record. In his passing, his State and Nation have sus- 
tained a loss they can ill afford to bear. 


Letter to Gold Star Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIÑ 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


LETTER TO THE AMERICAN GOLD STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I insert below a letter 
to the American Gold Star Mothers: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1937. 
To the American Gold Star Mothers: 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for the basket of beautiful 
flowers which you sent me on yesterday as an expression of grati- 
tude for my services in connection with the passage of H. R. 6384, 
known as the Gold Star Mothers bill. 

You could not have sent a more touching or appropriate gift. 
Every flower, every petal, every leaf to me represents the life of 
one of those noble boys who made the supreme sacrifice in the 
World War. 

These flowers are fitting reminders of that beautiful and pa- 
triotic courage with which the mothers of those sons responded 
to the call of their country and smilingly braved the excruciating 
ordeal of cheering onward with unquestioning devotion the sons 
they were never to see again. 

I want you to know, I want every Gold Star Mother and de- 
pendent father who lost a son in that conflict to know that 
it was a pleasure to every member of the Veterans’ Committee 
to assist in bringing about the passage of this meritorious legis- 
lation which insures that no mother or father of a World War 
veteran who made the supreme sacrifice in that war will ever 
be forced to seek the bread lines or the relief rolls, so long as 
the country these boys served is able to care for them. 

President Roosevelt was kind enough to send me the pen with 
which he signed this bill, and I am taking the liberty of presenting 
it to you to be preserved as a memento and a reminder of the 
Nation's gratitude for the sacrifices you have made and the services 
you . in laying such glorious tributes upon the alter of your 
country. j 
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May you spend the remainder of your lives in the enjoyment of 
that quiet and ideal peace they fought so valiantly to restore and 
preserve, cheered by their memories and conscious of having ren- 
dered your country the greatest possible service; and may God bless 
you and keep you is the earnest prayer of every member of this 
committee, expressed through their chairman, and 

Your sincere friend, 
J. E. RANKIN, 


Chairman, Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Enforcement of Immigration Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


STATEMENT BY JAMES H. PATTEN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on July 27 I had printed 
in the Recorp the part of an enlightening statement by Mr. 
James H. Patten, with reference to the work done by the 
consuls of the State Department and the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labor in enforcing our immigration laws 
under the 1924 quota-restriction law. I am informed that 
the hearings on the four immigration bills introduced in 
the House by Representative Joz Starnes, of Alabama, and 
in the Senate by myself, on which that statement was made 
May 26, will probably not be printed. As the remaining 
revised portion of Mr. Patten’s statement is a very inter- 
esting analysis and comparative study of H. R. 6391, now 
in the Senate Committee on Immigration and likely to be 
considered by the Senate next session, and the Starnes- 
Reynolds bills, most of whose provisions are bound to be 
pressed in connection with any consideration of the House 
bill, I ask unanimous consent to have the remainder of Mr. 
Patten’s statement printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


PART OF STATEMENT BY MR. JAMES H. PATTEN BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, MAY 26, 1937 


Mr. Parr. The memberships for which I speak are not opposed 
to extending mercy in really meritorious om lace hardship 
cases to deserving aliens. They are in favor it, but they want 
only really meritorious hardship cases relieved and clemency ex- 
tended only to deserving aliens, and then only after the facts have 
been publicly developed. They are opposed to it being done be- 
hind closed doors or by bills that have not been carefully 
considered in committee and deliberately passed by Congress. 

There are bound to be border-line hardship cases that ought 
to be relieved, and there always will be, but they ought not to be 
relieved by setting up a dictator who could deport or not deport, 
legalize or not legalize, illegal alien entries, past, present, and 
future, and who could even change the admissions of nonimmi- 
grant and nonquota aliens, like visitors, students, embassy em- 
ployees, and tourists, into quota-immigrant admissions for perme 
nent residence, as was provided in the original Kerr-Coolidge bill, 
The original Kerr-Coolidge bill provided for such as and if she 
“finds in the public interest” and thinks the aliens “of good char- 
acter” and “finds” the alien has been here 10 years or the alien 
has found some near relative; that is, married some American 
woman, for e. Change the law as you will, so long as there 
is any law there always will be occasional meritorious cases 

The CHammaN pro tempore (interposing). The admission of 
these was only allowed in the event they could go back and qualify 
under the quotas and get in here. Why send them back when they 
could go there and get the visa and turn around and come back 
here? È 

Mr. Parren. Every one of them not only broke their promises 
but also broke the law. When an alien enters “nonimmigrant” 
or “nonquota”, as a visitor or a student, it is on the express con- 
dition and on his definite promise that he is not relinquishing 
his foreign residence, is not seeking admission for permanent resi- 
dence here, and will not change his temporary admission status. 

According to the rules of the Department of Labor, temporary 
entrants have to come from an “ uished residence abroad” 
and they must promise and swear that all they are coming for 
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is a temporary purpose and on a temporary mission, and that as 
soon as that temporary mission is consummated they will depart 
from the United States and will not do anything to change that 
temporary-admission status while here. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The temporary admissions are 
extended from time to time. The bill never contemplated that 
ete d would be allowed to come in here who had violated the 

W. 


Mr. Parrxx. It would be an evasion of the law if they were let in 
as nonimmigrant visitors or nonquota embassy employees and then 
permitted to stay permanently as quota immigrants “for permanent 
residence”, and they would be breaking their promises as well as 
the law if they did so. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Suppose they came as a visitor and 
stayed 6 months and then could go back and get their visa and 
return legally and be admitted here legally. What is the use of 
sending them back? 

Mr. Parrxx. It would be an inducement and incitement to law 
evasion and law breaking not to make them go back. Every alien 
abroad wanting to get in could easily resort to such a law-evasion 
device and make quota restriction and the 1924 law a farce and 
nullity. Such a law would be an invitation to aliens to evade 
our laws. -It would be unfair to the law-observing aliens. We 
have enough law evaders in this country without importing any 
more. It would be using the “humane” exception in the law to 
nullify the whole law, the very declared object and purpose of 
the proponents of the Kerr-Coolidge bill relatives relief devices 
at their conferences as far back as 1926. 

The memberships I represent are opposed to H. R. 6391, intro- 
duced in the House on the afternoon of April 14th and favorably 
reported by this committee the next forenoon, before even printed 
copies were available to the public and which coytained new mat- 
ter like section 9 not to be found in any previ bill on which 
any hearing had been held and on which h ought to be held 
to identify the object and purpose of the section and to identify the 
aliens to be allowed to remain in the United States contrary to 
law. H. R. 6391 is substantially the compromise draft submitted 
to Congressman Starnes and Senator REYNOLDS last June, when 
it became perfectly clear the pending Kerr-Coolidge bill could 
not pass either branch of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Who submitted that? 

Mr. Patren. Commissioner MacCormack. There were others 
present at the conference. 

The CHamman pro tempore. I never heard of it before. 

Mr, Patren. It was common report at that time. 

At the conference with the Senator and Congressman, the late 
Commissioner of Immigration finally admitted that the Depart- 
ment would not be satisfied with any such limited discretionary 
authority as this draft contained and expected if Congress once 
admitted the soundness thereof, to press Congress until all the 
three major and four minor autocratic discretions in the original 
Kerr-Coolidge bills were gotton, on the logical ground that if such 
discretions for 4 years, and as to 8,000 are good, they must be good 
for all time, and for any number of aliens. It is also a fact, I am 
sure, that the Senator and Congressman were assured that if they 
would sponsor the compromise, it would remove departmental 
opposition to, but not get open support for, their bills, even alien- 
registration bills. 

The memberships I represent prefer the Reynolds-Starnes de- 
portation bill, H. R. 4353 (S, 1365) to H. R. 6391, principally 
because the Reynolds-Starnes bill has, in section 1, seven instead 
of only the four additional deportable classes of alien lawbreakers 
in 6391, and does not contain any of the discretionary authority in 
6391 to nullify the law. 

Mr. Tay or. Is that the Dies bill you refer to? 

Mr. PATTEN. Yes. H. R. 4353 has far stronger language than 
the Dies bill 6391. And further, H. R. 4353 (S. 1365) does not 
have the objectionable discretions H. R. 6391 has in sections 2 and 
9. Why, section 2 of H. R. 6391 makes even the deportation of 
future moral-turpitude criminals discretionary with the Secretary 
as well as alien smugglers and gunmen provided for in section 1 
of the bill. H. R. 4353 contains rational, fair, and just provisions 
for the relief of real hardship cases by compelling the Secretary 
of Labor to report such cases to Congress annually for action, 
instead of piling them up in the Department of Labor as “stayed”, 
back of her demand for more discretionary authority, and for the 
very authority, she is now exercising, and asking for in the Kerr- 
Coolidge bills. 

H. R. 6391 could be made into a fair bill by amending sections 
1 and 2, and striking out all of section 9, which is a sort of a 
“pig in a poke”, indefinite, blanket authority to admit 100 aliens 
who got into this country more easily, as either nonimmigrants or 
nonquota aliens, by representing they came for a temporary pur- 
pose, did not relinquish their foreign residences, and promised they 
would depart as soon as their temporary missions were consum- 
mated. 

If these 100 aliens section 9 gives authority to allow to re- 
main here, as stated in the House report accompanying the bill, 
are a well-defined and well-known group of very desirable addi- 
tions to the cultural, industrial, and scientific fraction of our 
population, they ought to be identified, and the facts and rea- 
sons for such special legislation made known, and then admitted 
by congressional action after public hearings, as were the White 
Russians and others. 

To confer any such indefinite, wide, blanket authority like this 
on an administrative official is bad legislative practice, a bad 
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precedent, and would be a bad law. The very limitations in time 
and number compromise and impeach these two legislative pro- 
posals in sections 2 and 9 of H. R. 6391, and are admissions con- 
fessing such autocratic discretions are bad. Under section 9 
anarchists, persons ineligible to citizenship, prostitutes, or any 
other aliens pare be allowed to stay in the United States. 

If H. R. 6391 is to pass, the word “hereafter”, in line 10, page 
1, should be stricken out unless you want to make the United 
States an alien criminal resort, legalization of illegal alien en- 
tries in section 7 limited to aliens who have American wives or 
children, and section 9 should not only be stricken out but sec- 
tion 2 should be amended by striking out the words “may permit 
to remain in the United States”, in lines 10 and 11, on page 3, 
and there should be substituted therefor something like the fol- 
lowing: “Shall report annually to Congress and make available 
to the public in annual report or otherwise not later than Jan- 
uary 15 each year the name of and all the facts about”; and the 
contents of paragraph (b) of the section should be stricken 
out and there should be inserted therefor some such paragraph 
as the following: (b) Any alien so reported for whom Congress 
shall fail, at the session to which his name has been so reported 
by the Secretary of Labor, to enact relief legislation, shall be de- 
ported in accordance with law within 60 days of adjournment.” 

Some such formula for the relief of so-called hardship cases 
is American. To allow the Secretary of Labor or any other 
administrative officer or committee, composed of political officials, 
to autocratically nullify the law is bound to result in a fluctuat- 
ing policy varying from alien coddling to alien baiting, and make 
a bad situation worse for both the alien and America. 

On the other hand, the existing method of relief by private bills 
depends too much the alien’s political pull or his friends’ 
3 or their knowledge of the ropes down here, and available 

Congress has extended relief repeatedly and quickly. In 1930 
a special law, couched in general terms, was enacted as Public 
Law No. 499 of the Seventy-first Congress, that admitted the 
Ulrich woman, who had been convicted repeatedly of shoplifting 
in Germany. Last year Rosa Piar was admitted legally, Private 
Law 425, Seventy-fourth Congress, although she had committed 
perjury, deliberately impersonating an American citizen in order 
to avoid waiting her quota turn, and had later entered the United 
States illegally. 

This year a bill for the relief of an alien was gotten through 
Congress within 3 months, canceling deportation proceedings, 
although the alien admitted he had done time for a moral turpi- 
tude crime in Italy. I do not find the bill H. R. 4451 on the 
legislative calendar of this committee, printed March 29, although 
the House Calendar shows that the bill H. R. 4451 was introduced 
on February 4, reported by this committee February 17, passed by 
the House March 2, passed by the Senate, after committee report, 
May 3, and is now Private Law 79, reaching the White House 
during the President’s recent vacation absence, but getting signed 
within the required 10 legislative days. 

The number 79 of that private law shows that Congress al- 
ready this session has extended mercy in 78 other instances for 
something or other. The alien involved admitted at the de- 
portation and habeas corpus proceedings that he had com- 
mitted a crime in Italy in 1917, and seems, if current reports 
are true, to have perjured himself at the time, and to have 
been guilty of having committed still another moral turpitude 
crime in Italy in 1923, to have done which he must have sub- 
sequently entered the United States illegally. Conflicting state- 
ments as to the facts in this case show the need of 
finding formula. 

The CHairman pro tempore. I would like to see a splendid, 
constructive act to meet the situation and accomplish not only 
the deportation of those who ought to be taken away but to 
prevent other people from coming in here. I say that un- 
qualifiedly and my every act is in favor of that. You complain 
about discretion being vested in somebody in the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Parren. I complain about the discretion in the Department 
of State just the same as I do about the Department of Labor, 

— I approve what the consuls have done. 

The CHamman pro tempore, And you suggested to us, and it 
was accepted by the members of this committee, that probably 
the best thing to do would be to let these matters come before 
this 3 How would you like the law to be admin- 
istered 

Mr. Patren. I still think Congress should control our im- 
migration and deportation policies. I have just quoted amend- 
ments to H. R. 6391 that I think would bring about the proper 
solution of these hardship cases and provide a formula that is 
fair and just, and that would result in a uniform policy and 
even-handed justice. 

The ease and dispatch with which the alien got relief in H. R. 
4451 has been publicized in the press around New York by his 
lawyer, and seems unfair to other aliens who have had their bills 
and petitions pending all these months and even years, nearly 
4,000 such cases having accumulated in the Department of Labor 
the past 4 years 

If the relief 888 just suggested had been law, and the Sec- 
Roary CE Labioe DBA tO Yes Soy Se eee 
of back-logging them behind her demand for more Kerr-Coolidge 
bill autocratic authority, to favor those she alone thinks of good 
character, and in the public interest to favor, such favoritism 
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as in H. R. 4451 would not have been possible, and each and 
every hardship case would have been before Congress for action 
without regard to alleged political pull, an immigration lawyer’s 
influence, friends at court, or other handicaps and advantages, 
or accidental breaks—complaints expressed in recent letters to 
me, enclosing the newspaper 8 about this case. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Same ste my that these things 
are being kept up there, backlogged up there 

Mr. Parren (interposing). They are being kept undeported, 
contrary to law, back of a demand for autocratic authority to 
enforce or not enforce the law as she finds in the public interest, 
and not as Congress and the law directs and says. Why should 
Congress have to go or send? 

The Secretary should report all about all these alien lawbreakers 
she has favored by allowing to remain in our country. If you 
will permit me, that is just why I suggest the facts about these 
favored alien lawbreakers be sent to Congress annually so that 
you will not have to run after and ferret out the facts, and that 
there may be less difference of opinion as to the facts and as 
to whether there has been favoritism, undue political influence, 
and even graft. 

Such favoritism as shown in this case to this alien, who got 
his bill, H. R. 4451, through this in 3 months, and that 
is now Private Law No. 79, would not have been possible, if there 
were some such law as I and each and every hardship 
case, as well as his, would have been before Congress for action, 
without regard to political pull, a paid lawyer, certain friends at 
court, and other handicaps and advantages, or accidental breaks, 
that are charged in letters I have, enclosing clippings about this 
case, which has been publicized in papers around New York 
City to the point of commercialization by a White Plains’ immi- 
gration lawyer with alleged political pull and congressional 
influence, 

I have no particular interest in the cancelation of the deporta- 
tion proceedings in the case of the alien Branchicelli. Let me 
repeat, I think meritorious cases ought to be relieved, but not 
by some person behind closed doors, or by private bills that may 
get the breaks or have behind them political pull, friends who 
“know the ropes”, or have plenty of funds, and an immigration 
lawyer, who at once advertises his wares in news articles upon the 
passage of the law, as has been done in this instance. 

I cite this particular instance and this particular bill getting 
through Congress within 3 months after it was introduced as 
evidence of favoritism, to this alien. I cite it also as proof relief 
can be gotten from Congress speedily. There are nearly four 
thousand “hardship” deportation cases in the Department still 
hanging fire and Siang bills that were introduced long before 
this bill was introduced are still in this committee and not 
through Congress. I think we need a formula that is just and 
fair to all. I say it is favoritism for Congress to do what was 
done for this particular alien and not to do anything for all the 
other applicants for relief. I say it is shameful an immigration 
lawyer is publicizing it and using it commercially. 

Mr. Sparkman. Mr. Patten, I notice you criticize discretion 
being given and you criticize private bills. I am at a loss to 
understand just what you propose. You say you do not oppose 
the relief cases, those that are good cases, being taken care of, 
Pe eS: EE I PER LO, FO Pence ee ee 

em. 

Mr. Patren. Perhaps, I did not make myself clear. I do not 
oppose relief in meritorious hardship cases by omnibus, private- 
bill legislation, or joint resolution at all after a development 
of the facts. Let me finish this case and I will then try to make 
clear what I mean. 

One week ago Monday, I heard a Congressman telephoning 
Department of State officials for the facts about this Mamaro- 
neck cobbler. All I have to say is that if Congress, ween when which I 
heard, at that time had had before it a report from the Secretary 
of Labor and another report from consuls of the Department of 
State, with all the pertinent facts about the alien, either H. R. 
4451 would not have passed or it would have been amended to 
include another conviction in Italy in 1923. 

Mrs. O'Day. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Patren.I heard Congressman Srarnes telephoning the 
Department of State and he said Department officials said the 
record showed another conviction in Italy in 1923. 

Mrs. O'Day. He received a Crown m after he had been here. 

Mr. Parren. He received a Crown pardon in 1921, when he said 
he would come to America. That is the record, and it has been 
so stated even by his lawyer in newspaper articles I have. 

Mr. TayLor. What was his second crime? 

Mr. Patren. Larceny in 1923. 

Mrs. O'Day. Where? 

Mr. Parren. In Italy. He swore in the deportation ngs 
he had not been out of this country since he entered the United 
States in 1921. Department of State officials told Congressman 
Sranxxs the records show he was convicted in Italy in 1923 of 
another moral turpitude crime there then. If he was, he must 
have left the United States and reentered illegally. Anyway, it 
seems he has been twice convicted in Italy. I understand the 
Department of Labor has a record of only one legal entry, and 
that was previous to 1923. I do not care anything about this 
particular case. The point I am trying to make is that if the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of State were required to 
report all hardship cases annually to Congress with all the 
pertinent facts, as well as their reasons for mercy, deserving 
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aliens could be very easily relieved by Congress in real meri- 
toricus deportation cases even by joint resolution. There would 
not be the difference of opinion and the fight that developed in 
the House against the omnibus bill 2 weeks ago yesterday over 
the facts about the aliens involved. Today there is a difference 
of opinion as to what the facts are and as to whether there are 
really any hardship in some of the cases covered by that bill. 
With the facts before you, these hardship cases could be settled 
right and without all these ugly rumors of favoritism, immigra- 
tion lawyers’ claims, and the like. Does that answer your ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Patren. If you would require the Secretary of Labor, in- 
stead of banking Department, as she has 
banked nearly 4,000 of them back of her Kerr-Coolidge bills, and 
compelling you, if you want to find out about one of them, to 
go down to her office and ferret out the facts—you do not have 
the time to go on many more errands to departments, I assume— 
but, if she were required to make an annual report of all hard- 
ship cases by the 15th of January, and the Department of State 
had to report what its consuls knew or could find out about the 
personal history in these cases, I do not believe it would take 
very many hours for Congress to extend relief in meritorious 
hardship cases to deserving aliens. 

Mr. Rees. As I understand it, you are not finding fault in par- 
ticular with either the State Department or with the Labor Depart- 
ment as to how they have handled the discretionary matters? 

Mr. Patten. Well, to be perfectly frank, I like what the State 
Department has done and do not like what the Department of 
Labor has done. I think there is some law for the former but 
absolutely none for staying the deportation of over 3,000 alien 
lawbreakers for 4 years. Existing law expressly directs the Sec- 
retary of Labor to take into custody and deport these alien law- 
breakers. She has taken them into custody and then turned them 
loose instead of deporting them, and some of them are so lost 
in the crowd they never will be recaptured. The fact that she 
seeks authority in her Kerr-Coolidge bills to turn them loose shows 
she knows she does not have the authority she is now exercising. 

Mr. Rees. Now, then, what you want to do is to not place als- 
cretionary powers with either the State Department or the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but you want to provide a measure by which all of 
the so-called hardship cases will be brought before this commit- 
tee by a report from the Department of Labor. That is all there is 
to it, is it not? 

Mr. Parren. Compel her to make a report annually, and the 
Department of State in conjunction, so that Congress can have 
the facts before instead of after she has acted as provided in 
H. R. 6391. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Supposing we agreed to that; we 
get them down here when we pass on these individual cases; sup- 
pose we write that part of the Starnes bill into the Dies bill; 
would not the sum total of the bill go a long ways toward being 
a wonderful piece of legislative action? 

Mr. PATTEN. Absolutely; the Starnes-Reynolds part of the bill 
would be wonderful, and the more wonderful the more of most 
of the Starnes-Reynolds bills that are incorporated in H. R. 6391. 

The CHARMAN pro tempore. If we will take that out of the 
Starnes bill and write it into the Dies bill, will we not have 
made a long stride forward toward taking care of the situation? 

Mr. Parren. Far better than no legislation. The four addi- 
tional deportable classes added by the Dies bill are desirable if 
the word “hereafter” is stricken out of the first class in section 1, 
narcotic addicts are added to the third class and “for gain” is 
stricken out of the fourth class, and if “(3)” is stricken out of 
line 8, page 3, which makes the deportation of moral-turpitude 
criminals, alien smugglers, and even gunmen whose deportation 
is provided for in section 1, discretionary with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The CHamrMAN pro tempore (interposing). We all agree about 
the deportable classes. 

Mr. Parrxx. But section 2 of 6391 makes their deportation, 
except narcotic convicts, discretionary, and only “hereafter” crim- 
inals are thereby considered a menace to us, which strikes me 
as grotesque. The Dies bill (H. R. 6391) is the same draft given 
to Senator RUSSELL last February, except it contains the blanket 
discretion in section 9 and does not have a 50-percent cut in 
quotas. As reported it would allow far more alien lawbreakers 
to remain in our country than any really restrictionist Secretary 
of Labor could possibly deport under it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If that provision were written into the Dies 
bill it would destroy a great part of the Dies bill, would it not? 

Mr. Parren. Absolutely. The real object of the real proponents 
of relatives-relief legislation is to thereby scuttle existing law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would take out all the discretionary part? 

Mr. Parren. It would destroy the thing the Department of 
Labor really wants. Before the Rules Committee 2 years ago, 
Congressman SMITH, a member of that committee, asked Com- 
missioner MacCormack if the Department would permit a divi- 
sion of the Kerr-Coolidge bill into deportation law strengthening 
sections and additional deportable classes, to which there were 
no real objection, and the objectionable discretions, and the Com- 
missioner said, “No.” His answer amounted to saying, “We want 
those strengthening provisions in the same bill to get the discre- 
tions through.” 

The CHARMAN pro tempore. You do not complain at all about 
the most violent discretion that is in the law now. You make no 
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complaint about that, the discretion as to where an alien is 
picked up and convicted of a crime in this country and where 
the judge has discretion to say whether or not he should be 
deported. You do not object to that? 

Mr. PatTen. Of course not, when it comes to administrative 
law it is a different thing from the judicial function. These 
— — are here as a privilege. They are mere guests in our 

ome. 

The CHARMAN pro tempore. The judge could leave the most 
violent criminal in this country. 

Mr. PATTEN. Well, cut it out then. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. You do not complain about that? 

Mr. PaTTEN. For nearly an hour I have been complaining about 
allowing alien criminals to remain in the United States, at this 
hearing, and at previous hearings of this committee I have com- 
plained. I complain as much of a judge doing it as the Secre- 
tary of Labor doing it. 
aoe CHAIRMAN pro tempore. You have not said anything about 

at. 

Mr. Patren. I might have, if you gave me the time. I have not 
gotten through with the present Secretary of Labor doing it yet. 

Mr. Sparkman, It would seem there would be a difference in 
the discretion being lodged in an officer of the court and an 
administrative officer. 

Mr. Patten. Absolutely. The Chairman pro tempore knows the 
difference between a judicial and an administrative function just 
as well as you and I, Congressman SPARKMAN. 

The CHARMAN pro tempore. So far as doing justice to the situa- 
tion, there is not any distinction there. If the judge wants to be 
corrupt he can keep the worst criminal in the country we can 
conceive of, and if the Department of Labor wants to be corrupt 
they can let come in and stay in here the worst criminals you 
ever heard of. 

Mr. PATTEN. I would not give administrative discretion just for 
that very reason of possible abuse of so much authority. I believe 
in our tripartite form of government, with its separate coordinate 
legislative, executive, and judicial divisions of authority. 

Mr. TarLon. Getting back to the case you cite, it is apparent 
that the report from the Labor Department does not contain a 
record of the second conviction. 

Mr. Parren. I do not know. It should. The State Department 
has that information. 

If H. R. 6391 is to pass, it does seem it ought not only to be 
amended, as I have suggested, but it ought to be amended to 
stop family separations, division of families abroad by merely 
requiring a family visa and ought to contain additional restric- 
tive legislation, and the additional classes of deportables in the 
Starnes-Reynolds bill that would deport the 20,000 habitual alien 
criminals the Department of Labor spokesmen have so often 
called attention to in their advocacy of the previous Kerr-Cool- 
idge bills. The only way to deport alien lawbreakers and law 
evaders is to deport them. We have enough native born and 
particularly enough second generation lawbreakers to contend 
with without importing or allowing any alien criminals “to 
remain in the United States.” 

Last year 190,899 aliens of all classes entered the United States 
legally, compared with 179,721 for 1935, showing a 7-percent 
increase in alien admissions. 

During the past 6 years over 1,100,000 aliens of all classes have 
entered the United States legally and been counted officially as 
entering by Department of Labor officials. Nobody knows how 
many entered illegally, but in view of the hundreds of high- 
powered automobiles and the large number of speed boats, and 
even airplanes, and smuggled and smugglers caught red-handed 
by our inadequate patrol I think one is justified, as some do, in 
estimating that perhaps as many more entered illegally; that 
as many are smuggled in as are legally counted in. 

According to a statement made by spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment of Labor before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
this year, in an effort to get a 50-percent increase in the per- 
sonnel and to get bigger appropriations, and when anything but 
the “vanishing alien” and the alien being “as extinct as the wild 
buffalo” view was expressed by Department spokesmen, it was 
dramatically and picturesquely told how “quite serious” the sit- 
uation is with 46,152,918 border crossings, “795,333 alien seamen 
were examined * .“ 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. There were many duplicate exam- 
inations of the same seamen who return every few weeks. 

Mr. PATTEN. They tell you that here. In doing so, Department 
spokesmen unduly “puff their goods”, which is antirestriction here 
before this committee but more aliens, more money, and more 
men before the Appropriations Committee. 

I quoted their exact words (see p. 112, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee hearings, 1937), when anything but aliens vanish- 
ing” and becoming “extinct as the wild buffalo” was pictured. 
There is just as much need of more restrictive and stronger alien 
deportation laws as there is of larger appropriations, a larger force, 
and a consequent more efficient enforcement of the law. 

The CHARMAN pro tempore. Alien admissions; they do not all 
come in for permanent residence. 

Mr. Patren. If you give the discretion to allow a visitor and 
tourist to remain permanently—and that is what the Kerr-Cool- 
idge bill would do—you convert nonquota admissions into quota 
admissions for permanent residence. It seems to me that you 
ought to be looking at the number of aliens coming in, regardless 
of how many the steamships report “emigrate.” The Quota Act 
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of 1924 makes two main classes—immigrants and nonimmigrants. 
There are all sorts of other and minor classifications made by the 

ent statisticians. There is a constant stream of almost 
200,000 aliens of all classes pouring into our country. That is too 
many for depression times. 

The CHamman pro tempore. Most of them came from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, where there was no quota. 

Mr. Patren. No. They were pretty well scattered from all over 
the world. 

Mr. Paumtsano. Do you think, in view of the trouble we had 
in the depression here, it would be advisable to cut off entirely 
all immigration in order to protect our own? 

Mr. Patren. I do not see any reason why we should import 
another alien job hunter or relief seeker. We certainly have 
enough unemployed in the 9,000,000 we have and the millions on 
our relief rolls. 

Mr. Paumisano. Then you feel that it is all right for us to put 
up a Chinese wall? 

Mr. Patren. We have a Chinese wall erected by Congress in 1882, 
of course. We do not allow any Chinese coolies to come here. We 
have had an African wall also since 1808 erected by our Consti- 
tution in 1789. 

Mr. Patmisano. Do you think it would be advisable for this 
committee to recommend a bill prohibiting for the next 10 or 15 
years any one from coming in from any 

Mr. Patren. I did not say that. 

Mr. Patmisano. Well, I ask you the question whether or not you 
think it would be advisable. 

Mr. Parren. I would not want our returning citizens to be de- 
barred, of course not. Congress could not constitutionally debar 
them. Our citizens have a perfect right to come back. 

Mr, Patmisano. Why can we not keep all aliens from coming 
here? 

Mr. Parrxx. We can, if we want to. 

Mr. Patmisano. Do you think it would be advisable for this 
committee to recommend a bill prohibiting for the next 10 or 15 
years any one from coming in from any country? 

Mr. PATTEN. I do, insofar as they are job or relief seekers. I do 
not think we need them. 

Mr. Paumisano. How are you going to find out whether they are 
job seekers? 

Mr. PATTEN. If they lie about it and perjure themselves we can 
easily deport them afterward if we want to. 

to the printed hearings, the Appropriations subcom~- 
mittee was told this year by Department of Labor spokesmen of a 
shortage of help in practically every district in the service, and 
that even Members of Congress are requesting new immigration 
ports of entry to take care of the alien influx. 

With returning prosperity and the consequent relaxation of 
consuls refusing visas to aliens likely to become public charges, 
the half million a year aliens that came before the depression, 
under existing quota-restriction laws, and that has amounted dur- 
ing the past 12 years of quota restriction to over 4,000,000 aliens, 
will resume, unless something is done to further restrict immi- 
gration, and it will be eyen greater unless the law is better en- 
forced and more humanity is shown for America and Americans. 
In 1930 over 100,000 nonpreference aliens entered, every one a job 
hunter. Practically all of them had no near relative here. If 
the words “but not to exceed a total of 20 percent of said 
quota” were inserted after (2) in paragraph (3) of subdivision (a) 
of section 6 of the 1924 quota law, at least those 100,000 addi- 
tional job seekers would be excluded annually, with returning 
prosperity and no near relative to anyone here except, possibly, 
a few husbands since 1932 and adult children, who could be 
excepted, would be excluded. 

We have, according to the last census, the last official statistics 
we have, over 14,000,000 foreign-born, the largest number in our 
history, over 6,000,000 aliens—about the largest number in our 
history—and a foreign-stock population of over 40,000,000 per- 
sons—also the largest in our history—composed of about 40 differ- 
ent nationalities, speaking almost as many different languages, and 
entertaining almost as many different foreign economic, political, 
and social notions and philosophies. 

And we have right now about 9,000,000 unemployed. Our relief 
rolls are crowded. In short, we have all the dependants, de- 
linquents, and defectives of our own, as well as unemployed, that 
we can comfortably care for, without importing another one from 
abroad. 

There is constantly this stream of nearly 200,000 aliens pouring 
into our country annually during the depression years that will 
increase to almost the half million it was before the depression 
unless Congress does something to check it. 

It does not relieve the effects of the demand of all those hun- 
dreds of thousands of newcomers for jobs and relief, or for de- 
pendency upon us or the effect on foreign-born already here 
to classify the annual alien arrivals as nonimmigrant, nonquota, 
and even “statistical aliens“, for the nonimmigrant, such as the 
embassy employee, as well as the statistical and every other alien, 
often stay and take a job, just as does the student admitted non- 
quota and all the rest of the nonquota aliens often do get “lost 
in the crowd”; and if illegally or unlawfully here, you know that 
when the census enumerator comes around or the relief dispenser 
shows up they are not so dumb as to be unduly in evidence or 
to reveal their lawbreaking. 

No other country permits any such alien influx or alien presence 
as we do. In fact, no other country of consequence will even 
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tolerate aliens holding down jobs that the native or naturalized 
could do. Most countries require permits to work, and our good 
neighbor on the south even drastically forbids the employment 
of aliens and will not even allow our train crews to enter her 
territory, although we allow hers to enter ours. 

Even our musicians, when they play abroad, are required to get 
permits and to pay a native musician to sit idly and listen to 
their music. 

Last year over 9,000 alien lawbreakers were deported, and as 
many more allowed to depart voluntarily, and meanwhile several 
thousand alien lawbreakers had their deportations stayed, and 
their “unrelinquished residence” here run into the 7-year period 
requisite under the seventh proviso of section 3 of the 1917 law 
for the Secretary of Labor to readmit them. 

There is in the of the House committee accompanying 
House bill 6391 favorable reference to the discredited so-called 
Wickersham report on law observance and law enforcement that 
has a direct bearing and about which I would like, in closing, to 
say a few words. The quotation is based on the recommendation 
of a Baltimore lawyer and quoted as if there were no dissenting 
opinion. 

His recommendation and his report, on which it is based, were 
characterized, as the whole ridiculous Wickersham report ought 
to be, in dissenting opinions as “a necessarily incomplete study of 
& relatively small portion of the deportation cases” and an “over- 
emphasis and over-inference of abuse, where a full knowledge of 
the facts is needed to justify such a recommendation”, and as 
trying to make law administration by the Executive judicial, the 
administrative and judicial functions being clearly confused by 
the Baltimore lawyer, because deportation is not punishment for 
crime, but the return of an alien to his homeland, as a rule, where 
he ought to have his best refuge, or perhaps get what is coming to 
him in some instances, 

What Mr. Oppenheimer, the lawyer, recommended was the sub- 
stitution of an elaborate judicial department, with all its accom- 
panying expenses, delays, growth of technicalities, opportunities 
for frustration, and attendant corps of professional immigration 
lawyers that such would necessarily entail, merely for us to get 
ace a guest or guests who have abused our hospitality and 
privilege. 

And that right in the face of his admitting the necessity for 
prompt deportation to protect us from being, in the of 
the report, “inundated by defective, diseased, delinquent, and 
incorrigible persons, as well as to adequately discourage border 
jumpers and stowaways and the industry of smuggling aliens at 
our borders.” 

In closing, let me thank you for the privilege of being heard and 
your courtesy, and say in brief that the memberships for whom I 
speak have a very clear notion that alien deportation, immigration 
restriction, law enforcement, unemployment, relief, and other such 
questions involving aliens should be solved by Congress for the 
benefit of America and Americans, for our native born and natu- 
ralized, and for the alien legally admitted and domiciled here, and 
that whatever is done should be done to protect our wor 
their standards and wages, our social and living conditions, and 
our economic and social and political structure instead of for the 
benefit of any foreign land or foreigner. 


Safety of Life At Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20) , 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK POST 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an editorial from the New 
York Post of Monday, August 16, 1937. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Post of Aug. 16, 1937] 
WHAT PRICE HUMAN LIFE, DR. COPELAND? 


Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND prides himself on being a physician. 

For a physician, he certainly holds human life cheap. 

The 134 lives lost on the Morro Castle, the 45 lives lost on the 
Mohawk, seem to mean very little to Dr. COPELAND. 

On March 16, 1935, the Senate adopted a resolution by Senator 
Wacneer directing the Senate Commerce Committee to investigate 
both disasters and to make recommendations for the future. 


appointed himself chairman of the subcommittee to conduct the 
investigation. He thereby shouldered responsibility for it. 
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How has he performed his duty? 


Shamefully. 

The Copeland subcommittee has just released its final report, 
but it can hardly be said that the report was released to the 
public. 

Although the Senate desired a full airing of the issues involved, 
Senator CoPELAND chose the midst of the fight over the wage 
and hour bill cotton loans and the Court to give out the report. 

Contrary to the usual custom, no summary or copies were given 
to the press, Senator CoPELAND picked the worst possible time to 
release the report. Five minutes after the Black nomination, 
with the Senate in an uproar and the press galleries emptied, 
CoPELAND rose and asked permission to put the final report on the 
Morro Castle and the Mohawk investigation in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The report was left on the clerk’s desk and the Associated 
Press man assigned to look over the material on that desk found 
it there later in the day. 

The result was what Senator CoprLanp—an old hand at politics 
and publicity—might have expected. 

The wires were clogged with stories on the Black nomination. A 
few paragraphs were sent out by the Associated Press. 

It is hard to escape the suspicion that Senator COPELAND, who 
plasters the press galleries with releases when he wants publicity, 
sought deliberately to attract as little attention as possible to his 
Te 


port. 

This final report was on labor conditions and the part they 
play in sea safety. And this is what the headlines said: “Hits 
sea ‘hiring halls.’ Copetanp files bill to bar union grip on 
employment.” 

“Senate safety-at-sea investigators”, the short Associated Press 
dispatch began, “recommended today that Congress outlaw the 
‘hiring halls’ through which maritime unions control the selection 
of ship personnel.” 

Thus Senator Coretanp took advantage of his position as head of 
the investigation to help shipping interests strike a blow at the 
unions rather than to protect the traveling public from the dangers 
created by bad labor conditions on our ships. 

A minority by Howard S. Cullman, given to the newspapers 
on Saturday, shows how uninterested Senator COPELAND really was 
in getting at the facts. 

Mr. Cullman says that despite the broad investigation asked by 
the Senate resolution and the facilities and power made avail- 
able by the resolution, “no investigation was made * * * no 
testimony taken the maritime personnel problem has 
been viewed from the ivory tower of the committee room. No 
more disturbing influences have been permitted to penetrate this 
sanctuary than an occasional caller from the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection, the Treasury Department, or the Navy. The commit- 
tee’s minutes are a record of academic discussions, mainly de- 
voted to trivia of procedure or regulations.” 

Mr. Cullen says that the provision which could be used against 
union hiring halls appears in the majority report despite the 
fact that it was voted down and stricken out by a vote at a 
meeting of the committee on May 6. 

The Senate wanted investigation particularly into the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, but Mr. Cullman's minority 
report says: “The [majority] report refers many controversial 
questions, such as the remission of fines, back to the very Gov- 
ernment departments in which these problems originated, depart- 
ments which the committee was specifically instructed to criticize 
freely. This is also true in the committee’s discussion of the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation.” 

So dies the Morro Castle-Mohawk investigation, and so the 
ground is laid for new marine disasters. 

Senator CoPELAND has neglected his duty and must share the 


guilt. 
The Farmers’ Income and T. V. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


ADDRESS BY DAVID E. DIRECTOR, TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY, BEFORE INSTITUTE OF RURAL AF- 
FAIRS, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BLACKSBURG, 
VA., JULY 28, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rxconp an address on the subject of 
The Farmers’ Income and T. V. A., delivered by David E. 


Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee Valley Authority, be- 
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fore the Institute of Rural Affairs, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va., July 28, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is one thing the farmers of America have never lacked, 
and that is advice. I recall as a boy in a Middle Western town 
that almost everyone in town knew just what the farmer needed 
and had no hesitation in advising him on every subject. I remem- 
ber how puzzled I was that our neighbor, who was in the lumber 
business, knew so much more about how to run a farm than a 
farmer did; at least he furnished a great deal of advice on that 
subject to the farmers round about. I used to wonder what he 
would do if the shoe were on the other foot, and the farmer would 
come into his office and tell him what was wrong with the way 
he ran his business, and even tell him the right way to raise his 
children. Later on I learned that what had puzzled me as a boy 
was not confined to our town, but was a sort of national habit 
among city folk. When farmers were having such a hard time 
making a living in the early twenties, you could go almost any 
place and hear townspeople say that the trouble was that the 
farmers ran around too much in their automobiles; that if they 
would stay at home, and keep their children at home, and work 
on the farm instead of running around so much, they would be 
all right, etc. 

Let us hope that the time is coming when there will be less of 
that superior and foolish attitude among townspeople toward the 
farmer and his problems. There will and must come slowly per- 
haps, a better sense of understanding and kinship between farm 
and town. More and more we must come to realize that it is not 
advise the farmer needs; that his problems go to the root of the 
intricate economic life of the Nation; that all of us—farmers and 
townspeople and city workers part of a single fabric, so 
closely interwoven that it is difficult to tell one thread from 
another, and impossible to say that one part is more or less im- 
portant than another. 

The economic problem of the farmer and the worker in the cities 
and of the businessman is a problem common to all groups. That 
problem is how to increase the Nation's income; and then, having 
increased that income, how to insure the ence of demo- 
cratic institutions by seeing to it that that income is fairly and 
equitably distributed. There is only one way that I know of that 
a nation can increase its income, and that is by producing more 
goods and services. A good many other ways have been tried, but 
unless you produce more wealth there is not going to be an 
increase in income. 

What I want to talk to you about today is what T. V. A. has 
been trying to do, in cooperation with many agencies and institu- 
tions with which you are familiar, the result of which will be an 
increase in the income of farmers. 

Now, of course, the act that created the T. V. A. does not say, 
in so many words, that the Tennessee Valley Authority is directed 
to bring about an increase in the income of farmers. But that is 
one consequence of the Authority's program, if the directions of 
Congress are successfully carried out. And that is what I want to 
talk to you about today—the ways in which the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has gone about this job of seeking to increase and 
stabilize the income of farmers. I need hardly add that this work 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority is not confined to the valley 
States nor to the farmers of the valley, for the T. V. A. was de- 
signed as an experimental proving ground for the Nation, with a 
national point of view, financed by the Nation’s funds, with the 
results available to the whole country. 

Before discussing in detail how the T. V. A. has attacked this 
problem of increasing farm income we ought to review together, 
at least in a general way, the outlines of the whole program. The 
entire T. V. A. program is, of course, far broader than the problem 
of farm income. You know that first of all we are directed to 
control the water in the streams of the entire watershed. That 
means the building of structures—huge dams in the rivers to 
control floods and to provide, even in dry seasons, a 9-foot channel 
for navigation in the 640 miles from Knoxville to Paducah. 

By these dams we control water after it gets into the rivers. But 
part of the job is to control the water before it reaches the rivers, 
to control the water where it falls—on the land. Obviously that 
is a job that must be done by the farmers themselves. Only the 
farmers on the land, aided by the technical facilities of State and 
National Governments, can meet that problem, If we are going 
to keep the reservoirs that these dams create from filling up with 
silt washed off the land, it will have to be through the assistance 
of the farmers. 

Another phase of the program is also well known to you—the 
production and distribution of electric power. These dams serve 
the purpose of storing water in flood season and releasing it in dry 
season; they can be so used to serve a further purpose of producing 
electricity. For when stored water is released, when it falls, power 
is produced. That is inevitable; there is no choice about it. The 
only question is whether the power in that falling water should be 
allowed to go to waste, or whether it should be harnessed and put 
to work. Congress said it should not be wasted; that it should 
be turned into electricity and then distributed widely and cheaply. 

And finally there is that part of the program that relates to the 
experimental production of plant food—of fertilizer. 

Here you have, in summary form, the four principal phases of 
the T. V. A. program: First, the control of water in the streams; 
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second, the control of water on the land to prevent soil erosion, 
the filling of reservoirs, and similar wasteful results; third, as a 
necessary incident to water control, the production of power; and, 
fourth, the production of improved and cheaper forms of plant food 
and their testing and adaptation to actual farm use. 

Coming back now to the discussion of farm income and how 
T. V. A.’s program affects, and is affected, by it. You can see that 
the general program that I have just summarized is concerned with 
the income of farmers in several ways: First, take the matter of 
T. V. A's obligation with respect to production and testing of plant 
food. We were under a congressional mandate, to quote the words 
of the statute, “to improve, increase, and cheapen production of 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, the wartime plants at 
Muscle Shoals.” 

The kind of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients to be improved, 
increased, and cheapened were not designated. Our first problem, 
therefore, was to find out what elements of plant food it was most 
important to develop. Should it be nitrate? We had before us 
the findings of the Department of Agriculture, land-grant col- 
leges, and other agencies and individuals “that the average farmer 
could best maintain the nitrogen content of his soil by growing 
the nitrogen-fixing legumes alternately with other crops, or even 
between strips of other crop plants on sloping hillsides. If he 
used the legume as a between season cover * he could 
at the same time protect his soil against erosion. These multiple 
uses make the legume the cheapest of nitrate producers.” With- 
out going into the careful process of reasoning and of technical 
study, Dr. H. A. Morgan, after extended conference with leaders 
in this field and Government agencies and universities, recom- 
mended, and the Board concluded, that the plant at Muscle Shoals 
should be applied to the production of the essential element of 
phosphate and phosphatic plant food. 

But merely to cheapen the manufacturing cost of such phos- 
phatic fertilizer would have been futile, and this the statute 
recognized. In section 6 of the T. V. A. Act the Board is directed, 
among other things, to arrange for large-scale prac- 
tical use of the new forms of fertilizers under conditions permit- 
ting an accurate measure of the economic return they produce, 
and the introduction of * * such products in 
cooperation with practical farmers so as to obtain information as 
to * * best methods of their use.” 

Thoughtful farmers and their technical agencies knew that the 
economic use of these fertilizers required widespread changes in 
the management of farm land, including increased acreages of 
small grain and grass cover crops with matted root structures, 
They knew that to bring about this change in the region's agri- 
culture is not only a technical problem but, more important, a 
question of farm management. That is to say, it is a question 
of the farmer's income and his use of that income. The change, 
the adjustment of farm management, must be such as will in- 
crease the net income of farmers, or the change cannot be effected 
under a democracy. What we have in mind by this comment will 
be made clearer in the discussion to which we will come in a 
moment, of income and its relation to the water-control program 
of the Authority. 

Then, too, there is the part that the electricity program plays 
in the increase of farm income. ly, electricity might 


diminishing) the farmer's income. 
REFRIGERATION AND THE FARMER'S INCOME—THE “WALK-IN” COOLER 


There is time today to cite but one illustration. One of the 
most im 


conserve 
as much as increased cash. 
know of which raises and exports 5,000 lambs each year, and yet 
the farmers of that county consume almost no lamb or mutton. 
Refrigeration might save several 

year from hogs slaugh’ 
on the farms of the Southeastern States and now lost due to 
sudden changes in weather after slaughter. 

A successful southern farmer writes: “This winter has been a 
shining example of the difficulties of saving farm meat in the 
Cotton Belt. We have had no hog-killing weather whatever.” 

The University of Tennessee Agricultural nt Station 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority have together developed a 
low-cost community refrigerator which can be installed at some 
central point and used by about 12 families. The engineering 
experiment station has published a bulletin describ this cooler 
in such detail that intelligent rural carpenters mechanics 
can make it themselves and, with the dealer’s advice, install the 
purchased machinery. Thus the knowledge of the developments 
carried out by the experiment stations and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are made available for use by the people. Loans have 
been obtainable under proper safeguards from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration to finance electrical equipment of this type. 

A number of such “walk-in cooler” units are now being dem- 
onstrated in various parts of the Tennessee Valley under the direc- 
tion of State extension services and vocational education teach- 
ers. These units have found use in storing fresh beef and fresh 
mutton for home use, in addition to storing pork during the period 
in which it is being cured. Results on test operations indicate 
a gain of $40 a year per member family—an excellent return on 
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an investment of about $60 each. As an aid to marketing, one 
cooler is being used for keeping night milk cool for morning 
delivery; a quantity of grapes stored in a second unit increased 
in market value 10 times. In order to meet individual farm, as 
well as community needs, additional types of refrigerator units are 
being designed, constructed, and demonstrated. 

Much attention has been given to improvements and refinements 
in refrigeration for urban business and for the city 
dweller, but only recently have mechanical and specialized refrig- 
eration engineers to attack such problems as the above—the 
development of simple rugged refrigeration equipment suited to the 
needs of the rural area. 

I cite this as an illustration of how our duties with respect to 
—— power develop means of increasing the net cash income of 

armers. 


FARMERS’ INCOME AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


In the plant food program and in the electric program it is evi- 
dent that increase in income is a definite part of the Authority's 
job. And so it is, too, in another phase of the program, that re- 

ting to water control on the land. Or to put it in another way, 
the problem of the control of soil erosion. Nowadays almost every- 
one realizes that we cannot long endure the continued drain of 
loss of soil. And the farmers and their agencies have long known 
that the conservation of soil changes in farm practice. 
In spite of mountains of valuable technical bulletins and all the 
energy and eloquence that has been expended on this subject, the 
fact remains that billions of tons of water each year will go right 
on lashing away at the land, washing much of it into the rivers, 
into the reservoirs, and the sea, unless the farmers somehow are 
able to change their cropping system and manage their land 
s0 as to reduce this terrific loss of soil. 

In the last analysis, if we are to save our soil, it must be done 
by the farmer on his land. But you cannot expect the farmer, 
hard pressed as he is, to change his method of farming unless 
under the method that conserves and protects the soil his income 
is as great or greater than it was under the soil-destroying method. 
The farmer must meet his bills and educate his family from the 
products of his land. It hurts him to see the land impaired as 
much as it does anyone, but he cannot live if the change in his 
method of farming further reduces his already slim income. That 
is the nub of the problem. That is why the T. V. A., in its 
effort to help the farmer control water on the land, as directed 
by Congress, was forced to face this problem of farm income. 

Low farm income has prevented the farmer from following 
agricultural practices which most farmers knew would conserve 
the land. Low income is a symptom of an economic set-up 
which has relied almost exclusively on the production of raw 
materials. Outgoing commodities—cotton, corn, wheat, timber— 
have had to be sold at low world-market prices, and the goods 
needed for living—clothes, farm machinery, fertilizer, automo- 
biles—are purchased from industrial and commercial regions. Lit- 
tle “labor value” is added to the commodity which is shipped from 
the raw-products area by its own people. On the other hand, 
they must pay for a comparatively large “labor value” in the 
manufactured goods they buy. To get a cheap automobile, for 
instance, a timberland owner must exchange about 250 tons of 
pulpwood. Thus, people in a “raw materials” region must supply 
large quantities of raw products; and one result is a too rapid 
use of their resources—mineral, forest, and soil. The actual sit- 
uation in some of our cut-over timber regions is a warning that 
other “economic deserts” will follow exhaustion of resources. 


LOCAL PROCESSING OF FARM PRODUCTS AS A MEANS OF INCREASING 
FARMERS’ INCOME 

In a region such as the Southeast which has until recently 
been largely agricultural, and is still primarily agricultural, the 
starting point must be the application of science, e 
skill, and labor to the processing of the region’s raw materials, 
and particularly its farm raw materials. Applied research con- 
cerning the practical uses of the region’s resources is thus vital 
and should be carried on concurrently with the general studies 
of the natural resources themselves. 

Able economists have shown that adequate income to enable 
agriculture to carry the cost of a soil-conserving land management 
cannot come from agriculture alone. They have shown that for 
two solid generations there has been a large decrease in the 
percentage of our population that could earn a living in agricul- 
ture, and that the future undoubtedly requires the continued 
expansion of employment opportunities in industry and services, 

The National Industrial Conference Board, for instance, points 
to the need for industrial income in agricultural regions, saying 
that the new production will be matched by new markets. Such 
a program of expanding employment opportunities and income 
in rural areas, it is evident, depends in large measure upon the 
successful application of continuous technical research, with land, 
our fundamental natural resource, always in mind. After nearly 
4 years of effort along this line, working closely with the Agricul- 
tural and engineering experiment stations of Valley States, the 
Authority has some specific concrete results to re ts 
which should encourage everyone who sees the crucial importance 
of the increase of income among farmers through the processing 
of farm products. 

I need not say to you who know him so well that this whole 

osophy, and the measures that the Authority adopted, sprang 
the mind and the spirit of my fellow director on the T. V. A. 
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Board, Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan. Dr. Morgan, as you know, has 
spent 40 years in the most intense effort in this field. I should 
like to tell you in some detail what this program, carried on under 
his direction, has accomplished in a specific and concrete way. 
There is only time today to describe the efforts to develop new 
sources of income through the proverene of local farm products. 
In that connection I want to discuss three examples which have 
& great interest in and of themselves, and which serve to illus- 
trate the possibilities in that direction. 


QUICK FREEZING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 1 


About 3 years ago, in connection with studies of some of the 
raw materials in the Tennessee Valley region which might be 
locally, it was noticed that several 8 producing 
regions had lost important markets on account of the shift in 
demand from fresh fruit to frozen fruit. 

Over 11,000,000 crates of strawberries were delivered to the 
American market in 1935, most of them in the form of highly 
perishable fresh fruit. Four Southern States shipped over one- 
quarter of this amount during about a month’s period. The mar- 
ket cannot absorb the product during this short time without a 
drop in value, and prices fall often below the cost of production. 
In one State, along in 1935 and again in 1934, over a hundred 
thousand crates of strawberries remained unharvested due to 
glutted-market conditions. 

Frozen fruits and vegetables had become an established product 
on the market. In order for the local to recover their 
lost position, it was plainly necessary for them to have access to 
this new frozen-food market. However, they could only receive 
benefit from this outlet if the special engineering and economic 
problems which they had to face were solved. 

It was, therefore, decided to determine the feasibility of applying 
existing freezing processes to the varieties of fruit and vegetables 
available in the Tennessee Valley and to investigate new processes 
and markets which could be reached economically. A study was 
first made of the existing varieties and their suitability for freez- 
ing. This work, involving the freezing of some 12,000 pounds of 
fruit and vegetables, was begun in 1935, in cooperation with one 
of the agricultural experiment stations. Special attention was 
gn to the industrial market—preserving plants and pie- and 
ice-cream manufacturers. The local small operator can more 
easily reach this market than the retail and institutional market 
because the latter require much larger capital and more extensive 
distribution facilities. 

At the same time a comprehensive market survey was begun 
covering the principal markets for frozen foods. The agricultural 
experiment station sent out an investigator, who uncovered valu- 
able information on varieties and quantities of frozen fruit and 
vegetables desired by consumers, methods of packing, packaging, 


representing a large 
fraction of the demand, were visited. The market for frozen com- 


modities was found to be increasing very rapidly. Distributors 
point out that many sources of supply are needed to insure city 
consumers against crop failures and shortages in any one area.” 

It was found that the established cold-packing method of 
freezing in barrels would not solve the problems of the Tennessee 
Valley, because many of the growing areas are too far from the 
established cold-storage plants. Berries, for instance, are best 
frozen within a few hours after they are picked. 

A new process for quick freezing of fruits and vegetables was 
therefore developed by the T. V. A., in cooperation with the College 
of Engineering at the University of Tennessee. A small 
machine was built and operated in 1936. The process differs from 
other processes of quick freezing in that the product is frozen very 
rapidly at a temperature of above 0° F. instead of at the extreme 
subzero tem which are sometimes employed. Users who 
have tried the product comment on the close resemblance to the 
original fresh fruit. It was demonstrated that the process itself was 
technically correct and feasible. 

This year a sufficient quantity of frozen product was turned out 


operation. necessary 
could be worked out with farmers to assure a dependable supply 
of raw fruit and vegetables of satisfactory quality. . 

To accomplish these purposes, a larger freezing machine was 
designed and built. An tal freezing plant was tempo- 
rarily established in a vacant building, in the outskirts of Cleve- 
land, Tenn., located centrally in an area which can supply seven 
different crops, all in demand in frozen form. In this way it was 
possible to schedule freezing of a series of fruits and vegetables 
through the season, as they ripen. 

For the first operation, strawberries and young berries were pur- 
chased from growers in the vicinity. The fruit emerges solidly 


1For the following description of these technical processes, I 
am indebted to Mr. J. P. Ferris, Director of the Agricultural 
Industries Division of the Tennessee Valley Authority, who, with 
Dr. W. R. Woolrich, former director of that division, R. Brooks 
Taylor, and George W. Kable, section chiefs, have had immediate 


responsibility for this 2 
7An 11-page this market study appeared in Food 


page summary of 
Industries, May 1937, published by McGraw-Hill. 
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frozen without sugar in a period of about 6 minutes, and the 
entire operation requires only about 10 minutes from the time 
the fruit leaves the crate. Parked by the side of the freezing 
machine is an experimental refrigerated truck, in the body of 
which low temperatures are maintained automatically. The frozen 
fruit, after being placed in the containers, is loaded into the 
refrigerated truck, and hauled to a nearby cold-storage warehouse. 
There it may be maintained for periods up to a year or more, or 
until sold, retaining its substantially fresh characteristics. The 
products of the experimental operation are sold by the university's 
engineering experiment station in order to recover part of the 
cost of the experimental work and to get reliable data concerning 
the acceptability of the finished product. 
Approximately 100,000 pounds of fruit have been 

this way during the present year. Samples were distributed 
through ordinary business channels, and the comments of im- 
portant users indicate that there is a waiting market for a very 
considerable output of frozen fruits and vegetables from this 


What does this mean by way of increased farm income? From 
the farmer’s viewpoint freezing should provide a dependable market 
for these crops at prices which are relatively stable throughout the 
season. Frozen products have an all-year-round demand. In addi- 
tion, freezing operations can use fruit which, although of high 
quality, may be unsuitable for the fresh market because of size or 
advanced ripeness. Losses from such causes on Tennessee straw- 
berries, for example, haye amounted to as much as 20 percent of 
the crop. 

What does this invention contribute to soil conservation? Some 
of the crops suited to the freezing process, like peas and beans, are 
legumes which can add nitrogen to the soil. In the case of the 
strawberry crop the roots remain in the ground the year round, 
and the practice of mulching with straw helps hold moisture in 
the soil and prevents erosion. Most important, the relatively high 
and stable income obtained from a small area of land planted to 
fruits and vegetables for freezing enables the farmer to release a 
larger area of lower-income crops, such as corn or cotton, for soil- 
protecting cover crops. 

Several large buyers say that they are anxious to have some pri- 
vate business establish a source of supply which can furnish fruit 
of the quality which has been turned out under this new process. 


PROCESSING OF COTTONSEED 


New processing developments give promise of helping the farmer 
to make readjustments in the one-crop cotton system which has 
been so destructive of soil and thereby of income. There are in the 
South some 500 cotton-oil extraction mills, an existing industry of 
no mean proportion. Their purchases of cottonseed and the meth- 
ods of marketing the product exert a strong influence on cotton 
agriculture. The products of this industry are cottonseed linters 
(the short fiber which adheres to the seed), cottonseed hulls, cot- 
tonseed oil, and cottonseed meal. Cotton fiber and oil consist 
almost entirely of chemical elements (carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen), which are taken from the air and water, and thus their pro- 
duction does not deplete the soil. Cottonseed meal, however, car- 
ries also the three major mineral elements contained in commercial 
fertilizer—phosporus, potash, and particularly nitrogen. 

The more cottonseed meal sold outside the Cotton Belt, the 
greater the annual loss of these plant food elements. Over the 
South as a whole,’ the present practice is for a large fraction of 
it to be marketed outside of the area, the soils of other regions 
being built up. The southern farmer must buy back the same 
plant food elements in commercial fertilizer. But what he gets 
from his cotton crop is not enough to buy back anything like 
the 9 of plant food elements which he ships out. This 
export of and meal over the last 75 years has been a 
major cause of the exhaustion of the soil of the Cotton Belt, and 
in turn of low farm income. 

If this meal is fed to livestock, as much as 80 percent of the 
fertilizer content of the meal may be returned to the soil, rather 
than being continuously drained from the area by export. It is 
extremely desirable, therefore, that the meal be distributed locally 
to the greatest possible extent and that cotton farmers introduce 
livestock into their farm management plans. Livestock means 
more grass and pasture—cover crops which control erosion. 

The cotton oil extraction industry has encountered difficulties. 
Hundreds of the small mills have been operating for years at a 
very low rate of return. For the 8 years from 1927-35 the profit 
on a ton of cottonseed worth about $36 averaged 17 cents. While 
much technical research has been applied to the treatment and 
use of cottonseed oil after extraction, the process and equipment 
used in mechanical extraction had remained comparatively un- 
changed for about 50 years. If it is to survive, the small cotton 
mill must have earnings sufficient to improve its equipment and 
keep up with the procession of technical advance in the industry. 
And it is important to the soil of the South that these local mills 
do survive, so that the fertility of the cottonseed may stay in the 
area. 

A number of the mills have turned to a public research labora- 
tory —.— one of the engineering experiment stations. By 1935 it 
had been determined in the laboratory that the cooking opera- 
tion could be greatly improved. By cooking under pressure, there 


*North Carolina excepted. 
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resulted an important increase in ofl yield, as well as a great im- 
provement in the quality and uniformity of the meal. Since the 
crude products of cottonseed crushing—oil, meal, meal cake, hulls, 
and linters—were worth $168,000,000 during a recent year, it will 
be readily seen that any improvement in the efficiency of the 
recovery of these commodities or in their quality will be repre- 
sented by a large saving, much of which should find its way to 
the farmers. 

In order to insure the continued operation of this existing in- 
dustry, it is essential that the hundreds of small rural oil ex- 
traction mills find a solution to their technical difficulties. A 
small community mill is perhaps in the best postion to exchange 
cottonseed meal locally for the farmers’ cottonseed, or to sell 
cottonseed meal locally, thus encouraging the introduction of the 
livestock which is so important for the permanent stabilization 
of cotton agriculture. 

The next problem was to adapt the results of the laboratory 
development, above referred to, to factory practice. An experi- 
mental plant was therefore set up in which there was installed 
standard oil-mill equipment, except for an entirely new type of 
cooker. This piece of equipment was designed and built by the 
T. V. A. Agricultural Industries Division, and embodied the fea- 
tures previously tested in the laboratory. On its campus the 
university constructed a new building large enough to house the 
equipment. Several of the cottonseed-oil mills supplied either 
by gift or loan the necessary items of machinery of standard mill 
design and size. 

The university and the T. V. A. operated this experimental 
plant continuously for about 5 weeks, buying the raw materials 
and disposing of the finished products through one of the coop- 
erating cotton-oil mills. 

Practical plant executives and chemists cooperated with the 
University and the T. V. A. in operating the experimental plant. 
All of the reports from those associated with the industry agree 
that the results will have a high commercial value—amounting 
to well over $1 per ton of seed processed at present price levels, 
or several times the average profit of the past few years. From 
preliminary reports and comments of representatives of the in- 
dustry, it appears that the savings to the farmer and to the in- 
dustry, if the indicated results were generally applied, would ap- 
proximate several million dollars a year. 

Improved processes for the cotton-oil extraction mill, however, 
will not alone meet the problem. A study is being made of the 
8 of marketing cottonseed meal in rural areas, in order 

determine what factors affect the sale of cottonseed meal 
locally and how the new process can be used to further this prac- 
tice. For remember that the local use of the meal is vital if the 
drain of nitrogen plant food from the Cotton Belt is to stop. 

The opinion of the industry concerning this work can be gath- 
ered from the following quotations from the May 5, 1937, bulle- 
tin of the National Cottonseed Mill Association: 

“s è è Valuable research is being carriedon * * * which 
may result in completely revolutionizing some of your manufac- 

o . e” 


processes 
“+ Tou will agree that the experiments give promise 
of * * showing * +> startling and * * > valu- 
able results.” 


“We know of at least one mill that is installing a cooker of 
the design used * .“ 

We have said that farm income may be directly affected by 
any improvement in the business position of the oil mills. Of 
more certain benefit to the farmer, however, is the development 
of practices by the industry which will encourage the local use 
of cottonseed meal in the counties of the Cotton Belt. This move- 
ment is going ahead rapidly. The June 21, 1937, bulletin of the 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association of Georgia states that an oil mill 
at Laurel, Miss., not only markets its entire production of cot- 
tonseed meal in its local territory but, in addition, several thou- 
sand tons purchased from other oil mills 

There is no question in this development of the establishment 
of a new industry. It is a matter of effective cooperation between 
public technical research and an established agricultural industry, 
the operation of which profoundly affect the entire Cotton Belt 
for better or for worse. It is important that the results of this 
public research in this field may be turned to account in the in- 
8 the permanent welfare of the region's agriculture and 
ind 2 

There is not time today to cite simflar work that has been done 

T. V. A. and its cooperating agencies in the field of processing 

farm products. For example, some very interesting and hopeful 
results have been developed in connection with soybean processing. 
The industrial possibilities of the soybean have in recent years 
become recognized, and in several sections of the country large 
acreages have been planted. But, like cotton, the soybean is a 
heavy drain on the soil. The problem of processing the soybean, 
therefore, is not simply one of finding its richest commercial possi- 
bilities, but of utilizing its value in commerce without destroying 
the soil. I am sure the farmers and their agencies, having before 
them the example of the exhaustion of the soil of the Cotton Belt, 
will be concerned that in the industrial use of the soybean the 
future of the land, and therefore the people of the land, will not 
be ignored or forgotten. $ 

We have cited these as examples of the contributions that public 
research laboratories can make in applying science, engineering 
skill, and labor to the processing of farm raw material. The ob- 
jective is clear. By this improved technology there may be greater 
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farm income and thereby conservation of our land and of the 
human beings who live on the land. 

Now, of course, there is new about the idea of indus- 
trial use of farm products; in fact, probably one-half of America’s 
industry uses farm products in one way or another. But there are 
dangers in the direction of industrial use of farm products if the 
industrial viewpoint alone is considered. The research engineer 
must not only ask: “How much of this crop can be produced per 
acre?” He must not only ask: “How cheaply can the farm turn 
this crop over to industry for processing?” The industrial engi- 
neer must also ask, as did the Ts engaged by T. V. A. and 
its cooperating agencies in this work that I have been discussing: 
“Can this product be produced on a sustained-yield basis, without 
damage to the land? What will it cost the farmer, in addition to 
. production cost, to maintain the fertility of the 
soil?” 

Unless these questions are answered, with the land in mind, the 
industrial use of farm products will probably contribute little to 
the permanent prosperity of rural life, and may even have a 
destructive effect. We must soon come to understand that in- 
dustry has a responsibility to the land and its conservation, not 
only for the sake of the farmer, but because the prosperity of 
industry and the perpetuity of national well-being require it. 

With the best will in the world, the industrialist alone is 
in a poor position to find the answers, because they involve an 
undertaking of the farmer's problems not only as a producer of 
raw materials, but as a steward of the Nation’s land and an 
understanding of farming as a way of life. 

Thus the industrialist needs the cooperation of the public 
agencies which supplement his own efforts in the development 
of processing industries for farm products. This is true even 
for the great mass-production industries which turn to their own 
excellent research staffs to develop new technical processes for 
the use of agricultural materials, 

Still more is it true of small manufacturing enterprises, few 
of which can maintain adequate laboratories. Naturally they 
seek access to the public technical laboratories in their State 
universities for research assistance and guidance. ' 

Here lies the significance of these developments carried out by 
T. V. A. working with the colleges and universities. Not only 
have these experiment stations and the T. V. A. explored in & 
concrete way the best uses of some of the industrial resources 
in the States, with the result that rural industrial opportunities 
of real significance have been found, but the work has been done 
in relation to land, our fundamental natural resource. 

In this matter of cooperating agriculture and industry, there 
is a vital place for the huge mass-production enterprise exempli- 
fied by the paper-pulp industry. But we also greatly need more 
of a type of local manufacturing that is indigenous—the product 
of local leadership and brains, local capital, and nearby markets. 
It should be new industry based largely upon new methods, creat- 
ing new wealth and new jobs. Great cities need have no fear of 
this type of business development. No migration of industry is 
involved. 

The particular examples chosen are some of those in which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the engineering laboratories of 
the valley States have attacked jointly. It will be plain to you 
that with all the present resources of these laboratories, supple- 
mented by the T. V. A’s efforts, hardly the surface has been 
touched. Here is a great opportunity for the research and train- 
ing activities of the universities and colleges not only in the 
South but in all the regions of the country. 

Seventy-five years ago the Morrill Act was , establishing 
a Nation-wide system of instruction in agriculture and mechanic 
arts in every State of the Union. It was signed by President Lin- 
coln. The essential companionship of agriculture and industry 
was thus recognized three-quarters of a century ago. 

Since 1862 the agricultural colleges have been studying and de- 
veloping the best uses of the agricultural resources of each State. 
As a result, the Hatch Act of 1887, the Adams Act of 1906, the 
PORO a of 3 pen von -Jones Act of 1935 have 

a natio. cy encouragement to the States 
this valuable work. — 

On the other hand, many publicly supported engineering col- 
leges throughout the Nation have largely restricted their Onar 
programs to various fields of fundamental science and to problems 
which were of interest only to special groups. It would seem that 
only a few have thought of themselves as State agencies to study 
broadly and comprehensively the best uses of industrial resources 
in their respective States. Paralleling the work which the agri- 
cultural experiment stations have been doing for years in explor- 
ing the best uses of agricultural resources, the State engineering 
experiment stations have an opportunity to assume leadership in 
developing well-considered research programs in such fields of 

the raw materials of their own States as no single 
industry can undertake. 

Is it too much to expect that before long it will have become 
a national policy for us as a Nation to assign to engineering col- 
leges, with Federal support and Federal coordination, a responsi- 
bility to help in increasing farm income, and in bringing diversifi- 
cation, security, and productiveness to our agricultural regions? 
The American people demand leadership of their educational in- 
stitutions at this critical time. Those institutions have a historic 
opportunity to meet this challenge by applying their facilities 
of research and training to the problems of their area, their State, 
and their Nation. 
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The Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, before the record has been 
completed for the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
I desire to insert in the Recorp the names of those Demo- 
cratic Members who signed the petition for the caucus on 
the wage and hour bill. 

This list does not include the names of all those who 
were active in their support of this legislation. Because of 
the necessity of circulating this petition hurriedly many 
Members did not have the opportunity of signing it, and 
there are undoubtedly a number of Members of Congress 
who would have signed it if contacted. 

The petition resulted in the call for a caucus, and it is now 
a matter of record that 157 of the Democratic Members 
of the House were present and responded to their names when 
the roll call was read. While this number did not consti- 
tute a quorum and consequently prevented binding caucus 
action, the group present resolved itself into a meeting of 
Democratic Members of Congress. 

It has now become a matter of common knowledge that the 
Speaker, the majority leader, and the chairman of the Rules 
Committee pledged themselves to work for the early enact- 
ment of a wage and hour bill at the next session of Congress. 

I believe I express the views of all who participated in the 
meeting in saying that a great moral victory was won for 
this humane and progressive legislation as a result of this 
meeting. 

When Congress again convenes I am certain that this 
group of Members will carry on militantly and with renewed 
vigor the fight for the adoption of this legislation and thus 
both fulfill a party platform pledge and bring about the 
achievement of one of the major objectives of the adminis- 
tration. 

PETITION FOR DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 
Hon. ROBERT L. DouGHTON, 
Chairman of the Democratic Caucus, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 

Deak Mr. DovucHTon: We, the undersigned 22 of the 
House of Representatives, request you as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus to call a meeting of the Democratic caucus on or 
before Thursday, August 19, 1937, to consider all effective means 
of bringing the e so-called wage and hour bill (S. 2475) before the 
House of Representatives for consideration by that body at the 
present session of er „ -fifth Congress. 

Respectfully 
Elmer H. Wene, iga Hendricks, James F, O'Connor, Michael 
J. Bradley, William J. Fitzgerald, Aime J. Forand, 
Joseph E. Casey, John P. Higgins, Alfred N. Phillips, 
Edward W. Curley, Frank E. Hook, W. D. McFarlane, 
William F. Allen, Andrew J. Transue, Edward A. Kelly, 
Adolph J. Sabath, R. T. Wood, Monrad ©, Waligren, 
Joseph A. Dixon, John A. Martin, James H. Gildea, 
Arthur W. Mitchell, Charles H. Leavy, Anthony A. 
Fieger, Hugh M. Rigney, Ed V. Izac, Martin F. Smith, 
Byron N. Scott, Edward C. Eicher, J. B. Shannon, James 
M. Mead, John M. O’Connell, Charles I. Faddis, James 
L. Quinn, Kent E. Keller, Edward A. Kenney, Peter J. 
DeMuth, Nan Wood Honeyman, James J. Lanzetta, 
George W. Johnson, Emanuel Celler, Sol Bloom, John 
D. Dingell, Jennings Randolph, Matthew J. Merritt, 
John M. Coffee, R. M. Duncan, R. L. Ramsay, Warren C. 
Magnuson, Brooks Fletcher, J. Joseph Smith, David J. 
Lewis, Frank J. G. Dorsey, J. Harold TAT S — — J. 
Swope, Jerry J. O Connell, Thomas F. Ford, Charles J. 
Colden, Otha D. Wearin, John M. Houston, E. W. 
Patterson, Frank W. Fries, Lewis M. Long, John Luecke, 
George O'Brien, Alfred E. Beiter, William B. Barry, 
Caroline O'Day, Thomas C. He George B. Kelly, 
John McSweeney, Edward L. O'Neill, W. H. Larrabee, 
Arthur D. Healey, Robert G. Allen, R. S. McKeough, 
Fred H. Hildebrandt, Jerry Voorhis, John McCormack, 
William M. Citron, Maury Maverick, Matthew Dunn, 


Ira Drew, Knute Hill, John Murdock, Charles Eckert, 
Herbert Bigelow, Thomas O'Malley, Herman P. Eber- 
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harter, James A. O'Leary, James A. Shanley, Herman 
P. Kopplemann, J. Buell Snyder, Arthur W. Aleshire, 
Dow W. Harter, Martin L. Sweeney, Henry Ellenbogen, 
Leon Sacks, James P. McGranery, Francis Walters, 
Jos. A. Gavagan, Donald L. O’Toole, Robert Crosser. 


Benjamin Kurtz Focht 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BENJAMIN KURTZ 
Focurt, late a Representative from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, with the gracious permis- 
sion of the House, I rise at this point in our crowded pro- 
ceedings to pay public tribute to the long and faithful public 
service of a late beloved colleague the Honorable BENJAMIN 
Kurtz Focut, my predecessor from the eighteenth Pennsyl- 
vania District. He was a man of uncommon mold, a gentle 
friend of humanity, a militant advocate of peace, justice, and 
good order, defender of the law, and ever faithful to his word 
and trust. 

He was elected to Congress 10 times by the people of 
his district—the best evidence history can offer of a citi. 
zen’s honorable standing among his neighbors and an uns 
equivocal popular verdict upon his devotion to his publio 
responsibilities. He was acclaimed particularly for his 
painstaking attention to veterans’ legislation, to the whole 
concept of what since has come to be known popularly as 
social security, and to the problems of the husbandman of 
the soil. 

The night before Easter Sunday, March 27, 1937, Mr. 
Fochr died in Washington. He parted this life as he might 
well have wished—in the midst of many labors. 

BENJAMIN Kurtz Focut was born in New Bloomfield, 
Perry County, Pa., March 12, 1863; the son of Rev. David 
Henlein Focht, a Lutheran minister, and Susan Brown 
Focht. After his father had died of an illness contracted 
while serving as a chaplain with the Union forces, Benja- 
min at an early age was apprenticed to Mr. J. R. Cornelius, 
then publishing the Lewisburg Chronicle, of Lewisburg, 
Union County. Mr. Fochr until his death continued his 
work in the newspaper field, having been the owner and 
publisher for 56 years of the Lewisburg Saturday News. 
His strong, liberal, and outspoken opinions, eloquently ex- 
pressed in his editorial policies, made him known through- 
out Pennsylvania as one of the State’s prominent editors. 

As a young man, BENJAMIN Focut attended Bucknell 
Academy at Lewisburg, Susquehanna University, and State 
College. It is interesting to note that in later years, while 
serving in the legislature at Harrisburg, he greatly increased 
the scope of the services rendered Pennsylvania and the 
Nation by his alma mater, State College. 

Before he was 30 years of age Mr. Focnt was honored 
by his county as a member of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. He served in Harrisburg for three terms, 
and in 1901 was advanced to the State senate for a term of 
4 years. 

While in the legislature Mr. Focut was active in securing 
the first free textbook law for Pennsylvania schools, as well 
as a law providing for the deportation of all unnaturalized 
aliens. He was a crusader for better rural roads and an 
advocate for State ownership of all highway bridges. He 
also sponsored the bill creating the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In 1906 Mr. Focut was elected to Congress. He was re- 
turned various times thereafter and was serving his tenth 
term at the time of his death. He represented his district 
throughout the trying period of the World War, and later 
served for several years as chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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It was Mr. Focut who, in 1915, arose in the House and 
introduced the first old-age pension bill ever presented here, 
@ measure which provided for the payment of annuities to 
men and women reaching the age of 65 years without suffi- 
cient income to meet their needs. His foresight in this type 
of legislation was well justified in later years, for the move- 
ment he foresaw culminated in 1935 in the adoption of the 
Nation-wide Social Security Act. 

The humanitarian side of Mr. Focut’s nature as re- 
flected in his pioneering in old-age pension proposals was 
characteristic of his entire career, both as an editor and as a 
statesman. As member of a committee investigating State 
penal and reform institutions while in the legislature he 
brought about widespread reforms, and at about the same 
time he introduced legislation providing establishment of the 
Laurelton State Village for women. He was a courageous 
crusader, ready to accept the popular verdict, whether favor- 
able to him or not, and always quick to forgive his enemies 

Mr. Focut was reelected to Congress in 1932 in the 
face of the Democratic landslide that year and was re- 
turned in 1934 and again in 1936, despite another unpre- 
cedented Democratic sweep and also notwithstanding the 
fact that he was ill during the campaign and unable to 
carry on his usual activity in his own behalf. The large 
majority he polled last November was a flattering tribute 
to his worth. 

He was suffering at the time from ptomaine poisoning 
and, although he apparently recovered after some weeks, his 
health had been impaired. A heart condition developed and 
it was that ailment which caused his death. 

Mr. Focut’s militant editorial policies prevail today in 
the newspaper he founded at Lewisburg, with his talented 
son, Mr. Brown Focht, at the helm of the Saturday News. 

Mr. Speaker, BENJAMIN K. Focut’s shadow will lengthen 
In history. He embodied the rugged qualities of character 
and intellect which are the peculiar strength of America. 
Throughout his entire career he gave generously of his 
talents and his energies to the welfare of his fellow men. 
He died with his hand on the wheel and with his eyes still 
focused upon a bluer horizon ahead. 


Wildlife Conservation and Restoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES D. MILLARD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


Mr. MILLARD. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to me 
to give my support to the pending wildlife conserva- 
tion bill (S. 2670) to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in wildlife-restoration projects, and for 
other purposes. As a member of the Select Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize myself with the urgent need for a con- 
structive and adequately financed restoration program on a 
national scale. Each report to the Congress filed by our 
committee has stressed that need. In my opinion the pend- 
ing bill will enable the States to do what previously many 
of them have been unable to do because of the lack of 
funds, and it should likewise give unity and direction to 
conservation work in the Nation since the bill requires 
the Department of Agriculture to formulate and promulgate 
certain standards to be met with respect to the scientific 
management of land and water areas for conservation pur- 


poses. 

S. 2670 provides for the joint activity of State and Federal 
agencies in a continent-wide restoration for all species of 
wildlife. 

Second. The Federal Government will, by the provisions of 
this bill, set aside funds to be allotted to any or all of the 48 
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States in the Union which comply with the provisions of 
this act. 

Third. The funds thus set aside by the Federal Government 
are not additional taxes to be levied against the taxpayer. 
They are not new taxes at all. The money proposed by this 
bill for wildlife restoration are the dollars which are now— 
and have been for some time—collected from special excise 
taxes on sportsmen’s equipment—sporting arms and ammu- 
nition. It amounts to about $3,000,000 a year. 

Fourth. One of the cardinal principles of conservationists 
has always been that moneys taken in by Government agen- 
cies from wildlife resources, sportsmen’s license fees, and so 
forth, should be spent in the conservation and maintenance 
of wildlife species. This bill now before Congress applies 
to the Federal Government this principle, which has long 
been in successful operation in the States, and provides for 


its equitable distribution of this revenue to the 48 States in 


cooperative projects with the Federal Government. 

Fifth. Upon the enactment of this measure, money now 
paid in by taxes on sportsmen’s equipment will be spent 
for wildlife restoration. The process of administration is 
similar to that parallel necessity to Ameriacn health and 
happiness, the Federal Highway Aid Act. Each State con- 
servation agency or fish and game commission will, by the 
provisions of this bill, receive its quota for restoration proj- 
ects from the Federal Government on the same general plan 
as Federal highway aid is distributed to State highway 
commissions. The State and Federal Governments will 
jointly pay the cost of these wildlife-restoration projects 
which, when completed, must be maintained as such by the 
State. 

Sixth. There is no dispute over the necessity, workability, 
effectiveness, or justice of this bill. 

The State’s quota of allocations under the provisions of 
this bill is arrived at by allocating (a) one-half in the 
ratio which the area of each State bears to the total area 
of all the States and one-half in the ratio which the number 
of paid hunting-license holders of each State bears to the 
total number of paid hunting-license holders of all the 
States. 

The provisions of this bill have been endorsed in principle 
by the General Wildlife Federation, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, the International Association of Fish 
and Game Commissioners, the Western Association of Fish 
and Game Commissioners, the American Wildlife Institute, 
More Game Birds in America, Inc., New England Fish and 
Game Conference, the administrators of the conservation 
departments of 39 States, the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Garden Clubs of America, and other conser- 
vation groups, agencies and individuals throughout the 
country. It is fundamentally sound and will do for the wild- 
life of America what the Federal-aid program has done for 
the highway system of our Nation. 

The industrial development of the United States of neces- 
sity eliminated the habitat of wildlife from the highly de- 
veloped industrial areas. That is peculiarly true of the great 
district I have the honor to represent. The sportsmen of 
my district who desire good hunting and good fishing must 
find it elsewhere. They are glad to have this opportunity to 
make a contribution to a national program, realizing that in 
helping others they are helping themselves. 

I therefore hope the pending bill will be enacted into law. 


The Helium Export Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the helium- 


export bill which we are debating today has been objected 
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to by me on two separate occasions when it has come before 
this House on the Consent Calendar. 

I objected to it on the ground that it was a controversial 
and very important measure, and therefore should not come 
before us on the Consent Calendar, but should come out on 
a rule with enough time for debate so that all Members 
might clearly understand the bill. 

Proof of its controversial aspects are the facts that it was 
reported favorably out of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives accompanied with a minority 
report signed by 10 members, and that a similar bill passed 
in the Senate on a close nonpartisan yote of 37 to 26. Proof 
of its importance is the fact that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of both Houses devoted many days to extensive pub- 
lic hearings on the bill. After listening to those hearings, 
discussing the bill with other Members of this House, and 


outsiders, who, for one reason or another, are seemingly. 


interested in its progress, I am more than ever opposed to 
its passage. 

I will admit that there are some worthy sides to the 
helium legislation, for none of us can deny that helium gas 
should be sold both here and in export for medical pur- 
poses. Nor can any of us deny the reasonableness of sell- 
ing it for other commercial purposes in this country. The 
main objections to the bill, from my point of view, at least, 
are first the methods by which helium gas is made a mo- 
nopoly in the United States under this bill and the grave 
dangers arising from the exportation of it for other than 
medical purposes. 

As to the objections to granting this Government a monop- 
oly in helium, I first wish to say that the testimony before 
the Military Affairs Committee clearly shows that there have 
been evidences found in many Western States, notably Texas, 
Utah, Colorado, and Kansas, that the gas may some day be 
found in much greater quantities; so if the bill were to be- 
come law the Government would control the helium in all 
of these States, and perhaps in others, regardless of the 
quantity found, and to the absolute elimination of the possi- 
bility of private industry deriving any advantage therefrom. 
The bill gives the Government the right to acquire whatever 
helium resources now exist or may be found to hereafter 
exist. It is already the intention of the Government to 
acquire the helium resources of the Girdler Corporation, at a 
specified amount of the taxpayers’ money. Yet at the hear- 
ings Chief Engineer Roscoe A. Cattell, of the Bureau of Mines, 
had this to say about the Girdler helium properties. Speak- 
ing of the Dexter, Kans., properties, he said: 

I had investigated it and decided that it was not a suitable field 
for Government operations. 

This statement may be found on page 29 of the House 
hearings. Speaking of the Colorado properties, he said 
that— 

The gas from Model Dome has about 8 percent of helium in it, 
but the rock pressure of the gas was only 13 pounds my square 
inch, whereas our original pressure at Amarillo was 723 pounds 
per square inch, and now is about 709 pounds per square inch. 

Yet the Girdler Corporation claims that these properties 
stood them on their books at $750,000 and they will prob- 
ably hold out for at least $600,000. 

Of course, if we are to allow the Government to enter the 
helium field on a broad scale, naturally, we must, in due 
fairness to existing private helium interests, allow the Gov- 
ernment to buy out such private interests at some fair price 
to both. 

There is another point which I would like to bring out in 
relation to the monopolistic angle, and that is the eventual 
necessity of the Government having to purchase vast oil 
fields, many oil and gas wells and other properties not alone 
devoted to the production of helium, in order to extract 
enough helium gas to meet an increasing demand for it, 
if the Government is placed in the helium-selling business, 
all of which will necessitate enormous expenditures of funds. 
Surely such a program with its ever-increasing governmental 
expenditures is not at all necessary at this time. Further- 
more, it would be another step in the monopolistic govern- 
mental control of general industry, which has been so evi- 
dent in the present administration. 
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When the bill was debated in the Senate it was brought 
out that a memorandum was transmitted to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs by the President of the 
United States with his recommendation in favor of the 
bill. Among other things, it stated that it was our duty 
as a good neighbor to make helium available to foreigners 
in order to promote international good will, which state- 
ment, due to its inconsistency, is definite proof that we 
should not pass the bill. Certainly, if we export helium 
to Germany it will have a reverse effect in bringing about 
good will, for other nations not so friendly to Germany 
will not look kindly upon it. England, which during the 
World War was bombed night after night by German diri- 
gibles would not look with pleasure upon our selling helium 
to Germany which could be used in German dirigibles with 
which to bomb England even more efficiently than before, 
were these two nations to go to war again. 

I admit, though, that there is some question as to 
whether lighter-than-air craft will ever be used again as 
bombers. I will discuss the military angle of the bill, how- 
ever, when I conclude my present argument as to its good- 
neighbor policy. 

The President, when he submitted his good-neighbor 
memorandum, surely did not take into consideration the 
effect the passage of such a bill would have on a nation 
which was competing with Germany for the South American 
trade or for some other trade—some nation which is not 
presently equipped to handle a lighter-than-air merchant 
or passenger fieet—or does the President expect us to open 
the floodgates of helium to the world, in which event no 
board set up in this country could ever control the ultimate 
destination of helium gas or for what purpose it was to be 
used? 

So I contend that the exportation of it to Germany would 
have the reverse of a good-neighbor policy. It would, in fact, 
encourage international jealousies and might bring about 
adverse trade effects. 

And here I would like to propound a question: Would 
Germany export helium to us if they, instead of the United 
States, had a monopoly on it? Of course, the mere asking 
of this question introduces or injects a selfish angle to the 
argument -against the bill’s passage. On the other hand, 
most of us will have to admit that history will generally show 
us that all nations have almost always followed the custom 
of selfishly protecting their own people and their own 
resources. Certainly this has been the hard-and-fast rule 
since the beginning of the World War. In fact, in the case 
of the present foreign debts to the United States every na- 
tion, except little Finland, which is owing a debt to the 
United States has absolutely ignored us as a creditor. 

As for the possibility of using helium for military purposes 
in event of a war, Dr. Hugo Eckener himself answered that 
very clearly when he stated before the Military Affairs 
Committee that the military significance of dirigibles was of 
a minor nature for two reasons. The first reason is because no 
one in Europe has any helium. In other words, Dr. Eckener, 
probably the greatest authority on lighter-than-air craft in 
the world and also a lighter-than-air craft military strate- 
gist himself, believes, as his words would indicate, that if 
European nations, including Germany, had helium in any 
quantity, it would be of tremendous value to them in event of 
a War. 

Mr. Eckener also stated before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

That if the gas is removed from the airship and the airship is 
suspended in the hangar, the gas could be compressed into storage 
tanks and kept there. If the gas tanks are gastight, the gas would 
keep indefinitely. 

So, I ask, what is there to prevent periodical deflations of 
small amounts, charge it up to accidental seepage, and then 
store it away for possible eventual military needs? Further- 
more, the gas in one of the large dirigibles will, if deflated 
and then used in small military observation balloons, inflate 
about 100 such balloons, 

These balloons, or “sausage bags”, as we know them, were 
used to great advantage in the World War. All of us who 
fought in that war clearly remember how both sides used 
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them for artillery, observation, and reconnaissance posts. 
Those were filled with hydrogen gas, however, and burned 
immediately upon being hit. If they were filled with helium 
they would only deflate, and therefore could be reused upon 
being repaired. There is still another use for lighter-than- 
air craft, and that is in scouting—scouting the coastal wa- 
ters for submarines—scouting for submarines which convoy 
ships out of or into a harbor, as was almost always done 
when our great convoys loaded with our soldiers, approached 
either England or France during the World War. Certainly, 
therefore, if helium may be used in our scout or patrol air- 
ships, it may be just as satisfactorily used in those of a 
foreign nation, so is it fair to the other nations of Europe 
to allow Germany to purchase helium from us, which, in the 
event of a war between Germany and some European power, 
could be used in either bombing dirigibles, observation bal- 
loons, or scouting blimps? 

Naturally, when Dr. Hugo Eckener or any other witness 
comes before our Military Affairs Committee to give testimony 
by which it is hoped that we will be influenced to pass a 
helium export bill, such a witness realizes the danger of 
giving testimony which might show that helium could or 
would be used in future wars, so I say that whatever testi- 
mony was given by Dr. Eckener or any other exponent of 
the helium bill on the question of the practicability of helium 
in war should be greatly discounted. 

I have taken up a great deal of your time today in my 

argument against this bill, so I will now conclude as quickly 
as possible, but before doing so I would like to inform you of 
another thing which has come to mind, and that is in 
relation to one of the backers of the bill in this country. 
I refer to the American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., which has a 
close and interesting tie-up with the German Zeppelin Co., 
the Deutsche Zeppelin Rhederie. Dr. Eckener is associated 
with both companies, also F. Wiley von Meister, who, I under- 
stand, also represents the North German Lloyd, and of whom 
it is also said is the liaison man for the Nazi Party with 
certain important American industrial institutions. 
: I have not a complete list of the American Zeppelin 
stockholders, but a vice president of the company recently 
informed me that three well-known international bankers 
hold about 27 percent of the stock. He, furthermore, could 
account for about 30 percent more but was exceedingly hazy 
as to the balance of about 43 percent. In other words, the 
American Zeppelin Transport Co., Inc., is clearly linked up 
with the Deutsche Zeppelin Co., which, in turn, is subsidized 
by the Nazi government. This tie-up in itself should make 
us very wary before taking final action on the helium 
export bill. 

And this, with the other arguments presented by me here 
today, should be sufficient grounds to defeat the helium 
legislation in the House of Representatives. I hope that it 
will not only be overwhelmingly defeated but that such 
defeat will be an indication to all of our people to the whole 
world that we are not going to enter into any more gov- 
ernmental monopolistic ventures, that we are not going to 
favor one nation or another, and that we do not intend to 
make war more easy for any nation—certainly to the dis- 
advantage of another. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON: WILLIAM F. ALLEN 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, 
Connery, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 
Mr. ALLEN of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, it having been my 
great privilege to serve in the House of Representatives and 
LXXXI—App——143 
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on the Labor Committee with our late beloved colleague, 
WILLI P. Connery, Jr., I want to take occasion to pay trib- 
ute to his sterling qualities before this session of Congress 
passes also into history. 

WILLIAM CONNERY was a man loved and respected by all 
who knew him. Frequently did I seek his advice on labor 
Committee matters and it was always freely and learnedly 
given. I know that his helpful suggestions, which were al- 
ways made with the general welfare of this great country 
in mind, enabled me to better serve as a member of his 
committee. He was a man diligent in his business and one 
who sought by every means at his command to better the 
condition of the underprivileged. 

The Democratic Party, the House of Representatives, and 
the Nation as a whole, have suffered a loss in the passing of 
our beloved colleague who will not soon be forgotten. 


Tours American Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. EATON, OF NEW 
JERSEY, AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE TOURS AMERICAN 
MEMORIAL (INDRE-ET-LOIRE), FRANCE, AUGUST 5, 1937 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by the 
House, I insert herewith the address which, as one of the offi- 
cial representatives of our Government and country, I had the 
honor to deliver on August 5, at the dedication of the me- 
morial to our expeditionary forces in the services of supply, 
erected by the Battle Monuments Commission at Tours, 
France: 


Here at the headquarters of the services of supply it is fitting 
that we dedicate today this beautiful memorial in honor of the 
more than 650,000 members of our American Expeditionary Force, 
whose labors made possible the heroic achievements of their com- 
patriots at the front. 

These were the soldiers of the second line. They constituted 
the main artery through which the lifeblood of America’s united 
support flowed to sustain the men in the battle lines. In its 
magnitude and complexity their task was without parallel in the 
annals of warfare. They were inspired by brilliant, resourceful, 
and courageous leadership. It is within the truth to say by the 
masterly coordination of their fourfold divisions of administration, 
construction, procurement, and distribution they were able to 
accomplish the impossible. Across 3,000 miles of ocean they trans- 
ported an incredible mass of supplies sufficient for the wartime 
needs of more than 2,000,000 men. They built railroads and high- 
ways, docks and warehouses. They constructed dams for water 
supply and intricate systems of electrical communication. They 
erected factories, and equipped them with modern machinery for 
fast and efficient production. They carried to the battle lines 
billions of dollars’ worth of ordnance and other fighting equip- 
ment. And, to their eternal glory, let it be recorded that nowhere 
in the accomplishment of their prodigious task is there the 
slightest stain of dishonor. 

Those monumental achievements of our services of supply were 
much more than a demonstration of the creative and organizing 
genius of a great people. They, of course, afford impressive evi- 
dence of the enormous material resources of the American Re- 
public. But there is a deeper, a more worthy meaning incarnate 
in this sacrificial outpouring of wealth and wisdom and work. 
What the men of the services of supply did by their labors, and 
what the men fighting in the battle lines did was to proclaim to 
the freedom-loving people of France and to the world that Amer- 
ica, was, as it still is, consecrated to the defense and perpetuation 
of those ideals of liberty and justice which have inspired our 
people alike in peace and war since the heroic days of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette. 

America did not come to France in 1917 and 1918 for purposes 
of political or economic imperialism. We demanded no indemni- 
ties. We sought no territorial extension of our sovereignty. We 
came because we believed then, as we believe now, that liberty 
and justice are the most precious possessions of mankind—the 
primary source and foundation of all personal and social progress, 
prosperity, and happiness. Believing this, we were not willing 
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to see the pole star of human hope and destiny plucked from 
the sky by the bloody hand of war. 

America is free. We want the world to be free. That was the 
mighty urge which caused the American Government and people 
to break from their fixed foreign policy of 140 years, and which 
made it possible for our American-minded General Pershing to 
salute the image of Lafayette and say, “We are here.” 

This memorial which we dedicate today stands as a permanent 
symbol of that will to be free which is alike the hope and glory of 
France, of America, and of every forward-looking nation in the 
world. Scattered over your fair land are many such monuments, 
silent witnesses to the searing baptism of fire through which your 
people and your Allies have passed in the mame and cause of 
treed: 


om. 

I venture to raise the question which challenges today every 
thoughtful mind. Is it not possible to find some other and more 
rational instrument than war for the solving of modern inter- 
national problems? One does not need to be a pacifist, nor to be- 
lieve in “peace at any price” in order to realize that the condi- 
tions of modern life make it practically difficult, if not impossible, 
to localize the destructive consequences of any major international 
conflict. The nations and peoples of the whole world are today in 
continuous, intricate, and inescapable contact. No modern nation 
can live or die unto itself. While local economic interests, racial 
prejudices, and differing social philosophies seem to drive the 
nations apart, they are at the same time being forced closer to 
each other by the irresistible gravitation of a profound spiritual 
development which as yet is but dimly apprehended. 

In all nations men of good will are feeling their way toward 
the light. Only a few days ago the noble young King of the 
Belgians, in a letter to his prime suggested “an investi- 
gation into the factors essential for a rational organization of 
world economy.” Our American Government and people are pro- 
foundly sympathetic with every effort toward the framing of a 
workable peace formula which shall finally dispel the hideous 
concept of war as a necessary instrument of progress for any 

ple. 
Pe This memorial which we solemnly dedicate here today sym- 
bolizes one eternal, transcendent truth. Back of and beneath 
the and chances of human experience, undergirding all 
the doings of men and nations, lies immutable moral law. To 
find and know this law and to submit ourselves to its authority 
is the supreme wisdom, We have reason to believe and hope that 
out of the confusion, unrest, hatreds, and fear which hang like 
a black cloud over the world today there will be born, in God’s 
good time, a new spiritual vision and understanding, so simple, 
so universal, so compelling in its divine authority as to make a 
rational system of democracy possible in all lands, and liberty and 
justice shall become the common ground of all human relation- 
ships. 
In the spirit of this belief and this hope, in the name and on 
behalf of the people and Government of the United States I 
dedicate this memorial to the honor and glory of the brave men 
who served and suffered here for the holy cause of human liberty. 


General Welfare Act Looms As Issue of the Day— 
Progress On H. R. 4199 Reviewed 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES N. CROSBY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21, 1937 


Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Speaker, on February 2 of this year I 
introduced into this Congress H. R. 4199, known as the 
general welfare act of 1937. The purpose of this bill is to 
insure economic recovery by providing the aged citizens of 
the Nation with a buying power that will put all of our un- 
employed young and middle-aged people to work in private 
industry and on the idle farms; by giving to all citizens of 
the United States over the age of 60 who retire from pro- 
ductive industry a substantial Federal annuity based on a 
pro rata of the proceeds of a 2-percent transaction or gross 
income tax after the expenses of administration have been 
deducted. 

At first, the bill made little headway as many Members of 
Congress were prone to look upon it as a “$200 per month” 
measure that had been previously considered with disfavor 
by the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congresses. How- 
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ever, as they began to read the bill and had its provisions 
explained to them, they realized that it was not such a 
measure at all. It is, in fact, the most conservative pension 
measure now before Congress since it guarantees no set sum 
and does not even create a new board or commission to ad- 
minister it. Other proposals to amend the Social Security 
Act call for a guaranty of $50 per month or more. These 
proposals are more radical than H. R. 4199. Under it, the 
amount of the annuity will not fall below $30 or above $75 
or $100 a month, but will rise each month as transactions 
increase. 

Most economists figure that a 2-percent transaction or 
gross-income tax would bring in enough to pay $60 per 
month to 8,000,000 old people who would in all likelihood 
apply for its benefits. This would be but $480,000,000 per 
month, or $5,760,000,000 per year. This is far different from 
the $2,000,060,000 per month, or $24,000,000,000 per year that 
was previously considered as the basis for all discussions at 
the hearings held on the former bill of this type introduced. 
Already we spend over $5,760,000,000 per year for relief so 
that this measure must be considered within the realm of 
legislative reasoning. The only difference between the pres- 
ent relief system and our program is that at present we are 
doling out the money to our people instead of retiring the 
old and giving their jobs to the young and middle-aged. 

Today for social-security purposes we tax the wage earn- 
ers of the Nation—those least able to bear the burden. 
Taxation should be equitable. It should be based on ability 
to pay. The transaction tax or gross income tax is equitable 
because no one pays the tax unless he first gets in his hands 
the money with which to pay it. There is no tax on idle 
factories or farms; it is on production to create more pro- 
duction—to create the buying power which is the crying 
need of the country today. All our economic ills—unem- 
ployment, low wages, long hours, old-age misery—are trace- 
able to the lack of buying power of the masses. This 
measure gives it to them. It is a prosperity measure if 
there ever was one. 

Under it unemployment may be wiped out entirely, the 
curse of low wages and long working hours may be elimi- 
nated, old-age poverty may be averted, the standard of liv- 
ing of the entire South may be raised, thereby providing an 
immense market for goods; slums may be eliminated. 

All these things are possible under this general welfare 
act. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in its recent de- 
cision upholding, by a 7 to 2 decision, the old-age benefits 
provision of the Social Security Act, pointed the way in this 
regard when it used the following language—the most sig- 
nificant in my opinion ever uttered by that Court: 

Congress did not improvise a judgment when it found that the 
award of old-age benefits is conducive to the general welfare. 

This is one instance where the Supreme Court leads and 
the executive and legislative branches of our Government 
follow: 

That we shall ultimately follow this lead of the Supreme 
Court is clear to me from the events that have taken place 
here in Congress with reference to this bill, H. R. 4199. In 
the beginning there was little interest in it. A steering 
committee of seven was originally appointed, of which I was 
made chairman. It has now been increased to 40. With 
the able and energetic assistance of Mr. Arthur L. Johnson 
who originally came to Washington as the legislative repre- 
sentative of Dr. Francis Townsend, the founder of this move- 
ment, our committee took steps to gain favorable support 
for the General Welfare Act. A letter was addressed to 
Chairman Rosert L. Doucuron, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, asking for a hearing on the bill. There 
are now 100 signatures to this letter—an unprecedented 
number. A petition was placed on the Speaker's desk asking 
that this bill be brought to the floor of the House for open 
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discussion. This petition now has over 100 signatures. We 
expect a hearing of the bill next January after the conven- 
ing of the session. Real progress has therefore been made. 
As further evidence of this progress I desire to include in 
these remarks a resolution adopted unanimously by the gen- 
eral welfare act steering committee on August 17, 1937. 
This resolution has been signed personally by the entire 
membership of the steering committee and is as follows: 


Whereas there is a very strong sentiment throughout the 
United States for a substantial old age pension and recovery act; 
and 

Whereas many Representatives have pledged themselves to en- 
deavor to secure the enactment of such a law during the Seventy- 
fifth Congress; and 

Whereas it is our conviction that H. R. 4199, known as the gen- 
eral-welfare act, introduced during the present session of Congress 
meets such a need. 

Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the general welfare act 

committee do unanimously go on record as favoring the 
policy that will bring relief to the aged and jobs to the young 
and middle-aged now; that we mutually pledge ourselves to con- 
tinue our active and militant support of the proposed general-wel- 
fare act, H. R. 4199; that we insist on a public hearing on said 
measure; that we urge all Members of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
to study carefully its provisions and sign petition no. 12 on the 
Speaker’s desk; and that we are determined to enact H. R. 4199 
into law at the conclusion of such hearings or as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

Charles N. Crosby, chairman; Martin F. Smith, Gardner R, 
Withrow, Jerry J. O'Connell, Warren G. Magnuson, 
Usher L. Burdick, James F. O'Connor, Michael J. Stack, 
Anthony A. Fleger, Albert E. Carter, James C. Oliver, 
Fred H. Hildebrandt, Harry L. Englebright, Lex Green, 
Martin L. Sweeney, John H. Tolan, Richard J. Welch, 
A. J. Elliott, Joe Hendricks, Compton I. White, John J. 
McGrath, Harry R. Sheppard, Knute Hill, Edward W. 
Patterson, Dewey W. Johnson, Chas. H. Leavy, B. J. 
Gehrmann, John T. Bernard, John M. Coffee, Walter M. 
Pierce, Sam Massingale, R. F. Buckler, James W. Mott, 
Wm. Lemke, Ed. V. Izac, Ira Walton Drew, Michael J. 
Kirwan, J. Hardin Peterson, Charles Kramer, Clyde H. 

Smith. 


I desire also to include a report of June 19, 1937, which 
went out over my signature as chairman of the steering com- 
mittee and pertains to other resolutions adopted by our 
committee. This reads as follows: 


At a meeting on June 8, 1937, the general-welfare act steering 
committee, consisting of 40 Members of Congress, after care- 
fully weighing the effects of the statements made by Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend when he appeared before the committee on June 3 
and their tendency to jeopardize the passage of the general-welfare 
act of 1937 (H. R. 4199), voted unanimously to drop the name of 
Townsend entirely from its title and to recommend to the Town- 
send clubs of the Nation that they do likewise and organize into 
general-welfare clubs for the sole purpose of promoting the gen- 
eral-welfare act. 

On June 18, 1937, the committee met again, and after hearing 
from Messrs. J. W. Brinton and Gilmore Young the whole story 
of what happened at the Chicago headquarters of the Townsend 
movement, voted unanimously to support the formation of a 
National General Welfare Federation to coodinate the activities 
of the general-welfare clubs springing up all over the Nation and 
weld these clubs into a national federation in order to carry on 
more effectively the work necessary to be done in the field to 
secure the enactment of the general-welfare act into law, to main- 
tain a legislative committee at Washington under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Arthur L. Johnson, and to work in close cooperation 
with the Members of Congress interested in the passage of this 
measure. 

It was felt by our committee that such a national federation, 
which is now being , will eliminate all personalities and 
factional fights between individuals which in the past have so 
hampered, both in and out of Congress, the efforts to secure the 
enactment of H. R. 4199, and will give the opportunity to all those 
sincerely interested in aid to the aged as a means of promoting 
the general welfare to get behind this measure without tying 
themselves to the banner of any individual, thereby permanently 
eliminating the factional disputes which in the past have ab- 
sorbed so much of the time and energy of those who have been 
working for the principles embodied in H. R. 4199. 

It is the hope of our committee that the general public will 
now feel free to get behind this general-welfare movement and 
harmoniously work toward the enactment of the legislation which 
it sponsors on a nonpartisan and nonpolitical basis. 
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To complete the record, I desire to include two affidavits 
and a certification by five Congressmen as to what occurred 
at the steering committee meeting of June 3, 1937, at which 
time Dr. Townsend abdicated from his position as pension 
leader and assumed the role of editor-politician. I quote as 
follows: 


AFFIDAVIT OF ARTHUR L. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, GENERAL WELFARE ACT 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Arthur L. Johnson, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he was present as chairman of the general welfare act legislative 
committee, at a meeting held on June 3, 1937, of the general 
welfare act committee, consisting of 40 Congressmen 
from all political parties; that said meeting was held in the office 
of Hon, CHARLES N. Crossy, chairman of the said steering commit- 
tee, in room 1030, New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
that approximately 20 Congressmen, Dr. Francis E. Townsend and 
one or two others were present at the said meeting; that at said 
meeting Dr. Townsend was asked by Congressman Harry R. SHEP- 
PaRD, of California, floor leader in the move to get the general- 
welfare act (H. R. 4199) out of the Ways and Means Committee 
onto the floor of the House, what his attitude would be toward 
him (SHEPPARD) at the next election should he decide to vote for 
the enlargement of the United States Supreme Court and Dr. 
Townsend replied: “I would fight you as hard as I could“; that Dr. 
Townsend was then asked by Congressman SHEPPARD: “Doctor, do 
you consider the Supreme Court issue of more importance to the 
old people of this country than you do the successful enactment of 
the general-welfare act (H. R. 4199)?”", to which Dr. Townsend 
replied: “I most certainly do, of far greater importance”; that 
Congressman CHARLES H. Leavy, of Washington, then asked Dr. 
Townsend whether he still intended to adhere to the $200 per 
month maximum set forth in the bill and the Doctor replied as 
follows: “Oh, yes, that is absolutely necessary. The best way I 
can describe that feature to you would be—well, have you men ever 
seen a wisp of straw tied to a stick in front of a cow's nose that 
the cow would follow but never reach? Well, this philosophy acts 
the same way. We must keep the $200 as a part of our goal. It 
is absolutely necessary that this feature be retained in the bill”; 
that the Doctor was then asked if he didn't think that the money 
that was subscribed to his organization by the old people was for 
the express purpose of the promotion of the general-welfare act 
and not for expressing his personal legislative desires and the 
Doctor replied: “I own the Townsend Weekly and I am going to 
use it as I see fit and not let anybody tell me what to do with it”; 
that Dr. Townsend was then asked if he intended to keep one Blair 
Coan on his pay roll, to which the Doctor replied: “No; he is 
not on my pay roll now. I did employ him as a publicity man on 
my tour. Right now he is not on the pay roll, but I have an 
arrangement with him whereby I will pay him a on for 
any advertising he turns into the Weekly”; that during said meet- 
ing the Doctor did not mention the “ox of tradition” or the 
Biblical ox and that the Doctor’s statement that he did is false. 
(Signed) ARTHUR L. JOHNSON. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of July, 1937. 
[SEAL] TRUMAN Warp, 
Notary Public in and jor the District of Columbia, 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES N. CROSBY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, CHAIRMAN, 
GENERAL WELFARE ACT STEERING COMMITTEE 
CHARLES N. Crosby, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is a Member of Congress from the Twenty-ninth District of 
Pennsylvania; that he was present and presided as chairman of 
the general welfare act steering committee, on June 3, 1937, at 
the meeting referred to in the above affidavit; that he has read 
the foregoing affidavit by Arthur L. Johnson, and that the facts 
therein stated are true in substance, to the best of his recollection. 
(Signed) CHARLES N. CROSBY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of July 1937. 
[SEAL] TRUMAN WARD, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


CERTIFICATION BY OTHER CONGRESSMEN PRESENT 


We, the undersigned Members of Congress, hereby certify that we 
were present at the meeting of June 3, 1937, referred to in the above 
affidavits of Arthur L. Johnson, chairman, general welfare act 
legislative committee, and Hon. CHARLES N. Crossy, chairman, 
general welfare act steering committee; that we have read the 
foregoing affidavits; and that the facts stated therein are true, in 
substance, to the best of our recollection. 

Harry R. Sheppard, Nineteenth District of California; Jerry 
J. O’Connell, First District of Montana; Charles H. 
Leavy, Fifth District of Washington; John M. Coffee, 
Sixth District of Washington; James C. Oliver, First 
District of Maine. 


From the above-quoted resolutions of June 8 and June 18, 
it is to be noted that our steering committee felt that Dr. 
Townsend had made his name a handicap to the passage of 
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this bill in view of his actions and attitude. We are all, how- 
ever, in accord that he must be given credit for the idea he 
gave to the Nation and for making the country pension-con- 
scious. As a symbol, he has done this work well, and I should 
be the last one to take this credit from him. 

A letter was directed to the doctor on June 19, 1937, by 
Arthur L. Johnson, which summarizes the situation so well 
from all angles that I am inserting in these remarks that 
letter, as follows: 


Dr. Francis E. TOWNSEND, 
720 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Dear Dr. TOWNSEND: When you were last in Washington you 
expressed to me a desire to retire if your retirement would help to 
secure the enactment of the general-welfare act into law. At the 
time I expressed disapproval of the idea. The following afternoon 
you appeared before the general welfare act steering committee 
(after I had warned you fully by mail, telegram, and word of mouth 
as to what would happen if you did not alter your course) and made 
statements to the effect that you would not cooperate with the 
Congressmen favoring this bill unless they agreed with you on other 
issues not relevant thereto, but what is more, would actively oppose 
them at the next election. You furthermore repudiated the gen- 
eral-welfare act as of secondary importance and used the “wisp of 
straw” expression, which made it impossible for any Member of 
Congress from now on to lend his hand to your operations if he 
values his self-respect. Everyone present, including the writer, quit 
you almost immediately, the writer quitting the next morning. 
They had to in order to protect their own reputations. Nor can 
they ever come back to you again, Doctor. 

Inese racts make it imperative that you follow your own sug- 
gestion and retire, Doctor, as otherwise you will be placed in the 
position of taking money from needy old people to help secure 
the enactment of a law which neither you nor your representa- 
tives can in any way help enact. On the contrary, every move 
you make to help will hamper instead and may prevent your plan 
from ever becoming the law of the land. 

Under circumstances would it not be well for you to retire now, 
Doctor, before you utterly destroy the good work you have done 
and the movement which you have headed? If you carry on, you 
certainly will have to do so under false representations as you 
haven't the support of even the Congressmen who are interested 
in the passage of the measure which you have advocated. Nor 
can you ever gain their support again after the public statements 
you made to them. 

Yesterday the steering committee called Mr. Gilmour Young 
and Mr. J. W. Brinton before it, and after hearing their explana- 
tions as to what happened at Chicago, voted unanimously to 
recommend the formation of a National General Welfare Federa- 
tion to coordinate the activities of the general-welfare clubs 
springing up all over the county. At this meeting both Mr. Young 
and Mr. Brinton expressed the desire, concurred in by the writer, 
to see that you and Mrs. Townsend are taken care of by a pen- 
sion not to exceed $200 per month for each of you. The sugges- 
tion met with favorable response by members of the committee 
in view of your past services in promulgating your idea and 
helping to make the Nation pension-minded. No vote was taken 
as it was felt that this was a problem to be worked out by the 
new organization the committee recommended to be formed to 
carry on the fight for the enactment of the general-welfare act. 

However, it seems to be the clearly defined policy of those to 
whom the task will fall of organizing the new set-up recommended 
by the committee to look with favor upon such a retirement 
pension to both you and Mrs. Townsend, and we are wondering 
if, under the circumstances set forth fully in this and my other 
recent letters to you, it would not be the best for all involved to 
get together upon some such basis. Of course, payment of the 
pension would depend upon the success of the new federation, 
and it would seem to the writer that it would be to your advantage 
in every way to cooperate with the thousands of Townsendites 
already working to form the new federation. You have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by so doing, as success may bring, in 
addition to what pension finances of the organization will permit, 
not to exceed $200 per month each, the successful enactment of 
your plan into law. It is certain now that you cannot possibly put 
the plan over. Why then should you stand in the way of an 
organization that may be able to do so? 

You have always found me to be your friend, Doctor. I tried my 
best to saye you from what occurred, as you will realize, if you 
will recall the weeks of pleading on my part. You will find also 
that Mr. Young and Mr. Brinton and the others who resigned 
have been your friends, Doctor, You have been doing them a grave 
injustice by your attitude and public statements. You will realize 
this sooner or later. Let us hope that you will not realize it too 
late to permit the harmonious working out of a means of cooperat- 
ing toward the achievement of the common end which we seek, 

If the writer can be of any service whatsoever in establishing 
the harmony that should prevail between those seeking a common 
goal, please feel free to call upon him. 

With kindest personal regards to both you and your dear, 
sweet wife, also to your fine son, Robert, to whom your decision 
in this matter will mean much in the future, I remain 


Very sincerely yours, ARTHUR L. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, General Welfare Act Legislative Committee. 


The doctor has so far turned down this offer which would 
bring to him and his wife the pension he has considered 
adequate for others. He is now openly fighting our bill, 
stating in his Townsend Weekly that it is unconstitutional. 
He is attacking members of the steering committee. He 
has sent a hired speaker into my district in Pennsylvania. 
This speaker is being paid out of funds collected from the 
old people of this country to attack me, as the chairman 
of the committee pledged to support H. R. 4199, the bill 
which I introduced. My esteemed colleague from Califor- 
nia [Mr. McGroarty] made a speech on the floor of the 
House recently and asked that those who had signed the 
petition to bring the bill out on the floor to withdraw their 
names. There were 90 names at that time. Now there are 
a hundred. Our battle lines have held, therefore, in spite 
of the attackers, and we are gaining strength every day. 
The general-welfare movement is now sweeping the Nation 
and will by January be a very potent factor in our political 
life. Its growth is shown by a news release of August 18, 
1937, which I quote, as follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION INCORPORATED TO PROMOTE GENERAL 
WELFARE ACT 


Arthur L. Johnson, chairman, general welfare act legislative 
committee, today announced the filing on July 16 of a certificate 
of incorporation in the District of Columbia of the General Welfare 
Federation of America, Inc., a nonprofit corporation, for the sole’ 
purpose of enacting into law the general-welfare act of 1937 
(H. R. 4189) introduced by Congressman CHARLES N. UROSBY 
(Democrat), of Pennsylvania, a measure ed to restore pros- 
perity to America by retiring the old folks over 60 and giving them 
sufficient spending power to employ the young and middle-aged. 
No amount is guaranteed under the proposed act, Mr. Johnson 
indicated, the oldsters getting merely what a 2-percent transaction 
tax or gross-income tax would bring in after the expenses of ad- 
ministration are paid. “It is the most conservative pension meas- 
ure now before Congress”, he stated. “It is, at the same time, the 
only real recovery measure yet proposed. The reason why I say it 
is the most conservative pension measure before Congress is that 
it guarantees absolutely nothing and creates no new administra- 
tive agency.” 

The steering committee recommended by unanimous vote that 
all Townsend clubs of the Nation follow its lead and change their 
names to general-welfare clubs. This is being done all over the 
Nation, Mr. Johnson stated, and the new organization that has 
now been formed will endeavor to coordinate their activities and 
center their efforts toward the enactment of this bill, which is now 
being taken seriously for the first time and has become known as 
the G. W. A. One hundred Congressmen have signed a request to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House that it be given a 
full hearing, and nearly 100 Congressmen have signed a petition 
to have it brought to the floor of the House for open discussion. 3 

The new organization is to be governed by a directing board of 
seven nationally known individuals of unquestioned integrity, Mr. 
Johnson stated, so as to preclude any racketeering at the expense 
of the old folks. A drive to secure members from the younger 
groups is also to be undertaken, he indicated. 

It was announced that the temporary acting officers and trustees 
for organization purposes are to be Thomas E. Boorde (president 
of the local general-welfare club), president; Peter McEvoy (pub- 
licity man), vice president; and Arthur L. Johnson, secretary and 
treasurer; they being the technical tors. National head- 
quarters have been established at 945 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

The new federation, he stated, is to follow the plan of organiza- 
tion on which the American Federation of Labor was built up, 
with the local clubs affiliating with State general-welfare associa- 
tions. Such associations have already incorporated in California, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, Maryland, New York, Washington, 
Oregon, and other States. 

He stated that a weekly general welfare news letter, dedicated 
entirely to the activities of the general welfare act legislative com- 
mittee, is being published; this news letter to be the means of 
communicating with the clubs and coordinating activities. 


And so the matter stands today. With adjournment facing 
us, I desire to urge it upon my colleagues in the House, before 
they leave for home, to sign petition no. 12, to have this bill, 
H. R. 4199, the proposed general-welfare act of 1937, brought 
to the floor of the House for consideration. They will find 
that their constituents will approve such action on their part 
and that this bill will become increasingly popular with the 
Members of Congress as time goes on. It has in it the ele- 
ments of real recovery based on sound economic principles. 
When the Member studies its provisions and gains its full 
import, H. R. 4199 will appeal to his reason and intellect as 
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the most constructive and well worked out bill for economic 
recovery and humanitarian progress before Congress today. 
Mr. Speaker and colleagues, thank you. 


Secretary Hull and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 
1937 


ARTICLE BY FRANKLYN WALTMAN REGARDING SECRETARY 
OF STATE HULL 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the record 
made by Hon. Cordell Hull as Secretary of State has not 
only challenged the admiration of our own people but of the 
other governments of the world. 

On July 16 he issued a statement on the United States 
Government’s position in regard to world peace, and in a 
clear, concise manner presented 14 points for world peace. 

This communication was transmitted to the nations of the 
earth, and 58 nations have replied thereto and accepted in 
principle the 14 points of American foreign policy as a basis 
for world peace. 

It is gratifying to know of the prompt response and the 
unanimity with which nations agreed with our great Sec- 
retary. 

Under leave granted I hereby extend my remarks by in- 
serting herewith Secretary Hull’s 14 points for world peace 
and an article by Mr. Franklyn Waltman, of the Washington 
Post, entitled “Hull Has Made United States Force for World 
Peace”, same being as follows: 


SECRETARY OF STATE HULL'S “14 POINTS” FOR WORLD PEACE 


(From the July 16 statement by the Secretary of State on the 
United States Government's position in regard to world peace) 


This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance 


8 national and international self-restraint. 

We advocate abstinence by all nations from use of force in pur- 
ane of policy and from interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations. 

We advocate adjustment of problems in international relations 
by processes of peaceful negotiation and agreement. 

We advocate faithful observance of international agreements. 

Upholding the principle of the sanctity of treaties, we believe in 
modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefor arises, by 
orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
accommodation. 

We believe in respect by all nations for the rights of others and 
performance by all nations of established obligations. 

We stand for revitalizing and of international law. 

We advocate steps toward promotion of economic security and 
stability the world over. 

We advocate lowering or removing of excessive barriers in inter- 
national trade. 

We seek effective equality of commercial opportunity and we 
urge upon all nations application of the principle of equality of 
treatment. 

We believe in limitation and reduction of armament. 

Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed forces adequate 
for national security, we are pre to reduce or to increase our 
own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases made 
by other countries. 

We avoid entering into alliances or entangling commitments, 
but we believe in cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable 
Means in support of the principles hereinbefore stated. 


of 


HULL HAS MADE UNITED STATES FORCE FOR WORLD PEACE 
(By Franklyn Waltman) 

In February 1933, when it became known that President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had chosen Cordell Hull to be his Secre- 
tary of State, there was general bewilderment. The tall, gentle, 
but brittle-worded Tennesseean was known nationally for his 
opposition to high protective tariffs and as an ou 
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authority on Federal finances. But why should such a man be 
selected to direct the foreign affairs of the greatest Nation on 
earth? Was it not a mistake—did he not belong in the Treasury? 

So mused diplomatic, official, and political Washington during 
the early days of the New Deal. More than 4 years have passed. 
But no longer is there bewilderment over Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. Not only in the last campaign and since was there 
evidenced an almost unanimous opinion that his appointment 
was the wisest Cabinet selection President Roosevelt made, but he 
is hailed throughout the world as one of the most potent forces 
for international peace and tranquility. 

In his quiet, persistent manner, without undertaking to be 

„Secretary Hull has maneuvered the United States 
into a place of great force for world peace. And he has done so 
without in any way committing this Government to any course 
of action except the pursuit of peace—without entering any 
entangling alliances. Indeed, he has operated wholly within the 
century-and-a-half-old American tradition. 

Secretary Hull’s efforts reached a high-water mark during the 
4 years on July 16, when he laid down 14 points as the basis of 
American foreign policy and as the foundation on which world 
peace rested. These 14 points, which may become as historically 
important as the 14 points with which Woodrow Wilson under- 
took to bring peace to a war-ridden world, are set forth above. 

They speak for themselves. But let it be noted that in this 
declaration Secretary Hull struck a note of impartiality which an- 
nounced to the world that the United States no more condones 
those nations which bear down on their neighbors through unjust 
treaties than it does the government which undertakes to rectify 
such pacts or to force an outlet for its pressing population or 
economic problems through the use of machine guns and bomb- 
ing planes. His declaration constituted a great moral appeal to 
the world in behalf of peace. 

At Secretary Hull's direction this country’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in every capital in the world laid the Hull 14 points 
before the foreign ministers of the government to which they 
were accredited, with a request that the government express an 
attitude toward the American statement. 

The response, just revealed by the State Department, was amaz- 
ing. Its importance cannot be overemphasized and its full signifi- 
cance at this time defies accurate appraisal. More than 60 na- 
tions have gone on record in support of a basic line of conduct in 
international relationship, which, as Secretary Hull points out, 
“is the cornerstone of right dealing between nations and which 
points the pathway to permanent peace.” 

The story is not in this explanation but in the verbatim replies 
of these 50 governments—some uttered through their prime min- 
isters, several, too, with the approval of cabinets and councils of 
state, but all representing expression of an official viewpoint— 
which accompany this article. 

Such unanimity of viewpoint, such adherence to basic prin- 
ciples for the conduct of international relations in the future may 
lead within the near future to action on a world-wide front im- 
plementing those principles to make them living, effective precepts 
of intercourse among nations. But even if that bright hope is 
not to materialize, much already has been achieved. For, as 
Secretary Hull asserts, the responses to his July 16 declaration 


“reveals a solidarity of support for a program leading toward 
restored order.” z 


Dedication of Obear Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE J. BATES, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
AT THE DEDICATION OF OBEAR PARK, BEVERLY, MASS., 
JULY 4, 1937 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the dedication of Obear Park, Beverly, 
Mass., on July 4, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Rial Side Civic Men’s Asso- 
ciation and friends, I deem it a great privilege to come here 
today to address the people who are gathered at the dedication 
of this beautiful park. The history of this site can be traced 
back to a period shortly after the settlement of this area in 
which this park is located. 

In 1654 the selectmen of Salem granted to Henry Skerry, at 
one time a town marshal, a grant of land of which much of his 
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property now known as the park consisted. The history of this 
k, therefore, brings us back over a period of 283 years and 
fore Beverly was separated from the old town of Salem. 

Even in those early days the settlers realized the importance of 
setting aside areas of land for public use and which would be for 
all time dedicated to public purposes. The wisdom of that policy 
can be easily seen today by the use the public makes of such 
places as Boston Common, Salem Common, Beverly Common, 
Lynn Common, and other like places which were really the begin- 
ning of the public-park system of America. The pleasure and 
satisfaction which such places afford to the people of our com- 
munities is self-evident. 

To Mr. Benjamin Obear goes the credit for the privilege the 
people of Beverly have today in enjoying this piece of land as part 
of the public park system of the city of Beverly. Some years ago 
he realized the possibilities of this development, acquired the 
property in his name, and then at an opportune time the city of 
Beverly took it over as part of the public domain. For Mr. Obear’s 
foresight he should be complimented. 

Today we celebrate and observe the one hundred and sixty- 
first anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This document was the first official act of the colonists 
separating them from the mother country, and was a repudiation 
of the system of government under which they then lived. They 
contended that they were endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these were life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and to secure these rights the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted. For many years they were the 
victims of a long train of abuses and usurpations by a tyrannical 
despot. They lived in a troubled period in which they suffered 
greatly. Among them were great men. They laid the foundation 
for this great Government which is now known as the United 
States of America. Through adversity they knew what liberty 
really meant, 

The people of the world are now at the crossroads. “Govern- 
ment by the people” is rapidly from the earth. Dicta- 
torship and oligarchy are parading in and fast taking its place. 
No democratic system of government is now secure from the 
drive that is on to wrest from the people the power to govern 
themselves. 

Today we rejoice in the Declaration of Independence, which 
gave birth to a new nation, a nation which was dedicated to a 
great cause—human liberty. Tomorrow in the Senate of the 
United States marks the beginning of the debate on one of the 
greatest issues ever brought before in all its history. 

The subject for discussion will be the President’s proposal to 
increase the personnel or to enlarge the Supreme Court. It has 
but one objective and that is to control the Court and make it 
subservient to the wishes of the Executive and Congress, This 
kind of a proposition reaches deeply into the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American system of Government. The question is 
not a partisan one. It rises above the importance of any polit- 
ical party or political considerations. Democrats, Republicans, 
Progressives and Farmer-Laborites have taken up the cudgel 

t it. 
aE opposed to this proposal because, in my judgment, it is 
designed to make a political football out of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and avoids the orderly process of changing 
the Constitution by amendment as the Constitution itself pro- 
vides. 

James Madison, one of our former presidents, known as the 
Father of the Constitution, said at the time of its adoption, “The 
accumulation of all , legislative, executive, and judicial, 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and whether 
hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may justly be pronounced 
the very definition of tyranny.” For what other purpose is the 
suggestion made to change the Supreme Court if it is not for 
the purpose of dominating the judiciary and to make it sub- 
servient to the executive branch of the Government? 

Such a proposal would destroy the independence of the Court 
and thereby destroy its usefulness to this democratic form of 
government. It would, indeed, become a political institution and 
not a court of justice, an administrative puppet to carry out the 
will of the President, whoever he may be. It points the way to 
the evasion of the Constitution and establishes a method whereby 
the people may be deprived of their constitutional rights to pass 
upon all amendments to the fundamental law of the land. 

It stands now before the country acknowledged by its pro- 
ponents as a plan to force judicial interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, a proposal that violates every sacred tradition of Ameri- 
can democracy. There is extreme danger in this kind of a pro- 
posal. It is quite apparent that the Executive now has control 
over Congress. He wishes to extend this so as to control the 
Court. The struggle between democracy and despotism is now 
going on everywhere throughout the world. Efforts are being 
made in many lands to encroach upon the rights of the people. 
‘Those in authority are reaching out for more power and authority, 
This Nation is no exception. In this crisis we must not permit 
ourselves to be cowed into submission. There must be no dis- 
regard for noble traditions, no assault on lawful government, no 
concentration of power in the hand of the Executiye—the present 
one or anyone who follows. History records that such was the 
rock upon which every republic that ever fell was wrecked. 

The Constitution was adopted for the purpose of perpetuating 
American liberty. It was a new Declaration of Independence which 
the makers prepared for the approval of the people, a declaration 
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that their hard-won liberties should not perish, but should be 
made perpetual by joining the hearts and souls of the people of 
all the States in an indestructible Union. It was indeed a new 
“Magna Carta of human liberties.” 

In tracing the development of our country we cannot fail to 
catch the spirit that triumphed over tyranny and recognize the 
faith and endurance that were as strong as the everlasting hills. 
All that is fundamental in government is found in our past and 
in all things that challenge men’s strength and try their souls, our 
country’s history is filled with inspiring examples. 

The effect of the work of the settlers and their successors was 
to decentralize power, to repudiate Old World autocracies, to give 
us a Government that would stand the test of time and make it 
a vital force through the centuries, which would put the civil above 
the military, to exalt religious liberty, and finally to frame a dec- 
laration of independence and a National Constitution giving se- 
curity to the principles of freedom and embodying the hopes 
harbored by downtrodden humanity through preceding centuries. 

So on this anniversary day we pause in gratitude for the gift 
of the past. In all the contributions to national growth our 
forebears of this and neighboring communities were foremost. 
Those who made our past great, realizing that they had established 
a government of the people, also their individual re- 
sponsibilities to that Government. Earlier generations, amid all 
the demands made upon their busy lives, never forgot the duty 
they owed to the country of which they were a part. Let us there- 
fore assume our individual responsibilities as citizens of this great 
Republic. Let us not forget what a united citizenship can do for 
home and country and what havoc some forms of dissension may 
bring upon us. 

We cannot claim for our generation any of the glory of the past 
centuries, but in our day and generation we can preserve and 
perpetuate our heritage. On the strong foundation laid for us 
and with the fruits and riches that labor and sacrifice have placed 
in om L pande, let us prove worthy descendants and successors Of 
the fathers. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, a resolution has been adopted 
by both the House and Senate declaring it to be the desire 
and intention of the Congress to consider permanent farm 
legislation as the first order of business when we return in 
January for the 1938 session. And it has been agreed that 
during the recess the committees of the House and Senate 
on agriculture will hold hearings in the different farm sec- 
tions of the Nation, in order to make a personal and thorough 
investigation of present farm practices and needs and dis- 
cuss with the farmers the important questions involved in 
drafting a proper farm program. 

As a representative from the State of Georgia I am 
deeply concerned in such legislation in so far as it will 
affect our cotton crops. To realize a profitable return for 
his cotton the farmers are entitled to an expansion of the 
export cotton trade and I hope these committees will report 
a bill which will contribute toward an increase in the uses 
and the markets for cotton. 

I have given this question considerable investigation and 
serious study during the present session, and in the hope 
it will be helpful to the committee and the farmers of the 
Nation in drafting a permanent program, I desire to call 
their attention to the following letter which I received from 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: 

August 6, 1937. 
Hon. STEPHEN PACE, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Pace: In your letter of July 2, you asked that the 
Department comment on an editorial which appeared in the 
July 2 issue of the Baltimore Sun, dealing with the decline in 
our share of world trade in cotton. You also asked that we send 
you information relative to the effects of American cotton policy 
on the world cotton trade. The questions you have raised are 
complex and cannot be settled by citing one or two facts. 

The editorial in the Baltimore Sun is misleading insofar as it 
attributes the decline in our share of world trade in cotton wholly 
to the agricultural-adjustment programs. The basis for the ex- 
pansion in foreign production of cotton was laid long before the 
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is clearly indicated in the data contained in enclosed photostat 
of an article which appeared in the annual number of the Cotton 
Trade Journal for 1937. The expansion in foreign production of 
cotton cannot be explained merely by reference to the agricultural- 
adjustment programs. It is necessary to examine the price of 
coffee in Brazil, the price of wheat in the Argentine, the price of 
grains and other products in Egypt and India, the industrialization 
program of Russia, and a number of other factors growing out of 
the World War and out of international policies of different coun- 
tries in the decade or more before the advent of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, 

A detailed examination of the foreign acreage and production 
data indicates that the three countries that have contributed by 
far the major portion of the increased foreign production are 
Russia, China, and Brazil, and that the recent expansion began 
in Russia in 1921, in China in 1926, and Brazil in 1928. The data 
as to consumption of American cotton in foreign countries since 
the war indicate fairly clearly that shifts away from American 
cotton began during the middle 1920's. For example, the post-war 
peak of American cotton consumption in Great Britain occurred 
in 1924, in Germany the peak occurred in 1927, in India 1926, 
and in China 1931. To some extent this decline was offset by 
an increase of consumption of American cotton in Japan. This 
general shift from American cotton in the 1920's was retarded by 
our large loans to foreign countries in that period and the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act has accelerated this shift since 1930. 

It is sometimes argued that the adjustment program in this 
country brought the price of American cotton on the world market 
out of line with the price of foreign cotton, and that this mili- 
tated against the consumption of American cotton. You may be 
interested to know that in the seasons 1927-28 and 1928-29, the 
price at Liverpool of Indian cotton, which is by far the outstanding 
competitor of American cotton, averaged approximately 79.7 percent 
of the price of American cotton. In those predepression seasons, 
foreign consumption of American cotton averaged about 8,500,000 
bales or approximately 46 percent of all cotton consumed in foreign 
countries. In the 1935-36 season, the price of Indian cotton was 
approximately 79.5 percent of American cotton, but the consump- 
tion of American cotton was only 32 percent of the consumption 
of all cotton in foreign countries. During the 1936-37 season the 
price of Indian cotton was 79.4 percent of the price of American 
cotton, but the consumption of American cotton abroad was only 
about 24 percent of the total cotton consumed in foreign countries. 
In other words, with the price of American cotton in 1935-36 and 
1936-37 restored to its usual relationship to the price of foreign 
cotton, the percentage of American cotton consumed abroad is far 
below predepression levels. Apparently the reason is not that the 
price of American cotton is out of line with the price of Indian 
cotton. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the carry- 
over of American cotton is still larger than average, and that 
American cotton is available to the world at world prices. 

A very important factor in the recent expansion in foreign-cotton 
production which has generally been overlooked is the increase in 
yield per acre. About 45 percent of the increase in foreign- 
cotton production since 1931 is due to a general increase in yield, 
and this, of course, was not the result of the agricultural-adjust- 
ment program. 

The foreign cotton situation and our relation to it cannot be 
adequately sized up without a comprehensive view of some of the 
basic factors which have brought about shifts in foreign trade 
during the post-war decade and during the 1930's. Cotton, as 
yoi know, more than any other major agricultural product of 

his country, is dependent upon the freedom of international 
trade. Nationalistic policies which stifle export trade injure cot- 
ton farmers. Tariffs, embargoes, lack of credit, barter agreements 
between foreign nations, are all partly to blame for the changed 
position of the United States in the world cotton market, 

The tariff policy of the United States, which almost closed our 
market to European goods, obliged the European textile indus- 
tries to obtain their supplies of cotton from new sources. The 
lesser producing countries which haye shown large increases dur- 
ing the past 17 years have devoted greater attention to the culti- 
vation of cotton and have participated more extensively on the 
international cotton market. Insofar as we fail to import enough 
goods from foreign countries, we handicap those countries in 
buying our agricultural products. Lower tariffs would help to 
restore this market. 

In addition to the photostat of the article from the Cotton 
Trade Journal, we enclose the following tables and charts, which 
I trust will be helpful to you in your study of the cotton 
situation: 

Tables, 1920-21 to 1936-37: Estimates of cotton production, speci- 
fied countries; cotton production in foreign countries; estimates of 
cotton acreage, ed countries; cotton acreage in southern Brazil 
in relation to Brazilian prices of cotton and coffee; acreage in cotton 
in India, prices of cotton at Bombay and all commodities in Cal- 
cutta; production, carry-over, supply, consumption, and exports of 
American and all kinds of cotton; cotton-mill consumption, speci- 
fied growths and specified locations. Charts, 1920-21 to 1936-37: 
Cotton production in foreign countries; consumption of cotton in 
selected countries; cotton-mill consumption of all growths, world, 
foreign countries, and the United States; cotton-mill consumption 
in foreign countries, all kinds, foreign and American; world sup- 
Plies of all kinds, American and foreign; growths. 
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adoption of the adjustment programs in the United States. This Tables showing consumption of cotton by growths and acreage 


and production in the 1936-37 season as compared to the 10-year 
average 1923-32 are included in the attached March and May 1937 
issues of the Cotton Situation. 

I would call your attention especially to the table which deals 
with the production of cotton by countries. It is clear from this 
tabulation that the greater part of the recent expansion began in 
Russia after 1921, in China in 1926, and in Brazil in 1928. In Russia 
and China particularly the production of cotton has very little rela- 
tion to the price of American cotton, and in all other countries the 
prices of other commodities relative to the price of cotton and the 
production policies of foreign countries are important factors in the 
current high level of foreign cotton production. 

Another significant fact revealed in these tables and charts is 
the shift of cotton manufacturing to the Orient, particularly to 
Japan, and this has naturally stimulated the expansion of pro- 
duction in the Orient. This is a phase of a world cotton situa- 
tion, which has many ramifications both as to causes and conse- 
quences. If the South is to maintain the gains it has made in 
the past 4 years as a result of the agricultural-adjustment pro- 
grams and other administration policies, it is mecessary to be 
thoroughly aware of these shifts that are going on in the world 
cotton trade. 

Sincerely yours, 
; Harry L. Brown, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The farmers of this Nation are entitled to legislation which 
will place them on an equality with any and every other 
class, group, or industry, and when we return here in Jan- 
uary I expect to devote my energies to that end. 


My Report to the People of the Third Congressional 
District of Washington 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with the practice I have followed in former sessions during 
the past 4 years, I desire at this time to briefly review the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress and my official 
record and activities. 

CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS 

During this year still further substantial improvement 
has been and is being made in labor, industrial, farm, and 
business conditions in southwest Washington and through- 
out the Nation. The times are better than they have been 
for many years, and with the continued support of the peo- 
ple the national administration will press onward with our 
program in the interest of labor, industry, and agriculture 
which has proved so constructive and fruitful in beneficial 
results to all our citizens. 

MY PROGRESSIVE VOTING RECORD 

In this session I have continued my progressive voting 
record, of which I am proud. I favored Congress remain- 
ing in session until the legislative program was completed, 
and have voted for the following important measures: 

First. The resolution creating a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance, as recommended by 
President Roosevelt, to plug up the remaining loopholes in 
our revenue laws and prevent tax evasion by the wealthy 
tax dodgers of the country; and H. R. 8234, to provide reve- 
nue, equalize taxation, prevent tax evasion and avoidance, 
and for other purposes. 

Second. The Neutrality Act to keep us out of war, con- 
tinuing and strengthening the stopgap Neutrality Act of 
1935 (reenacted in 1936) by a national neutrality policy to 
be tried out for 2 years; extending the present compulsory 
ban against furnishing all belligerents in wars between na- 
tions or in civil wars, with arms and munitions as defined 
by the National Munitions Control Board, as well as with 
loans or credits, and vesting wide discretionary powers with 
the President. 
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Third. The bill appropriating $50,000,000 to the Farm 
Credit Administration—F. C. A.—to be loaned in sums under 
$400, except in emergency areas, for raising crops and 
livestock. 

Fourth. The bill placing first-, second-, and third-class 
postmasters under complete civil service. (Passed the House 
but failed to pass the Senate.) 

Fifth. The Work Relief Appropriation bill appropriating 
$1,500,000,000 to provide relief employment on useful W. P. A. 
projects. 

Sixth. The bill to make the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(C. C. C.) a permanent agency. (Was amended by Senate 
to extend for 3 years.) 

Seventh. Voted to pass over the President’s veto H. R. 
5478, permitting war veterans to renew expiring 5-year level- 
premium term-insurance policies for another 5-year term. 

Eighth. Bill guaranteeing for 2 more years bonds of the 
Federal Housing Administration (F. H. A.), established in 
1934. By insuring loans by lending agencies for urban home 
building and repair (farm building loans by land banks) the 
F. H. A. has spurred construction (new residential building 
in 1936 highest since 1930) and created as much as 1 year’s 
work for 2,000,000 men in the building trades, and provided 
a better market for lumber, shingles, plywood, veneer, and 
other forest products. 

Ninth. The bill extending the excise tax on lumber for 2 
years until June 30, 1939, to protect the labor pay rolls in 
the sawmills and logging camps of southwest Washington 
against Canadian and other foreign competition. 

Tenth. The bill appropriating $14,500,000 for vocational 
education, to instruct and teach our boys and girls useful 
trades. (Our people must be trained and educated —Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

Eleventh. Voted for the House bills to carry into effect the 
two sections of President Roosevelt’s court-reform measure, 
viz: First, providing for the retirement and pensioning of 
Supreme Court- Justices, and, second, to provide for the ap- 
pearance on behalf of and appeal by the United States in 
certain cases involving the constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress and reforms in the lower branches of the Federal 
judiciary, which were afterward passed by the Senate. The 
third section, to increase the membership of the Supreme 
Court from 9 to 15, after pending in the Senate for 5 months 
was abandoned by the President. His substitute compro- 
mise plan was killed—recommitted—by the Senate by a 
vote of 70 to 20, Democratic majority leader, Senator 
BARKLEY, heading those who voted in favor of recommit- 
ment. Neither proposal ever came before the House for 
consideration. 

Twelfth. The bill to extend the Public Works Administra- 
tion until July 1, 1939, and to provide loans and grants for 
numerous pending eligible school and other projects in 
southwest Washington. 

Thirteenth. The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, estab- 
lishing a retirement-pension system for the railroad workers 
of the Nation. 

Fourteenth. The farm-tenant bill, to encourage and pro- 
mote the ownership of farm homes and to make the pos- 
session of such homes more secure. 

Fifteenth. The omnibus river and harbor bill, containing 
five projects in southwest Washington and surveys for two 
new projects. 

Sixteenth. Voted to pass over the President’s veto H. R. 
6763, entitled “An act to extend for 1 additional year the 
3½-percent interest rate on certain Federal land-bank 
loans, to provide a 4-percent interest rate from July 1, 
1938-39, and to provide for a 4-percent interest rate on 
land-bank commissioner’s loans for a period of 2 years”, to 
aid the farmers. 

Seventeenth. The Spanish War veterans pension bill and 
Philippine travel-pay bill. 

Eighteenth. The World War veterans’ widows’ and or- 
phans (Gold Star Mothers’ pension) bill. 

Nineteenth. The low-cost housing bill 
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I have signed the discharge petitions on the Frazier- 
Lemke mortgage refinancing, the home owners’ refinancing, 
cost of production and moratorium on Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and Farm Credit Administration foreclosure 
bills, which relate to agriculture and the homes of the people. 

I also signed the discharge petition on the Ludlow amend- 
ment to the Constitution for a referendum by the people 
before the United States enters another war, excepting in 
case of attack by a foreign nation. 

I signed two petitions to call a caucus to keep Congress in 
session until the legislative program was completed. 

LABOR LEGISLATION AND LOW-COST HOUSING 

The labor standards (minimum wages and maximum 
hours) bill did not come before the House for considera- 
tion; if it had, I would have actively supported and voted for 
it, with such amendments as were desired by the workers. 
I favored Congress remaining in session until its enactment, 
and now favor it being made one of the very first orders of 
business in the next session of Congress. During my period 
of service in Congress I have actively supported and voted 
for all measures, without a single exception, in the interests 
of higher wages, shorter hours, and better working condi- 
tions for the men who labor, and will continue this policy 
as long as I am in public life. The prosperity of business, 
industry, and agriculture depends upon the steady employ- 
ment, income, and purchasing power of the wage earners 
and workers of the Nation. 

I actively supported and voted for the low-cost housing 
bill, strongly favored by organized labor, to provide modern, 
decent, sanitary homes for the under-privileged men, women, 
and children of the Nation. I have actively supported this 
bill because of its transcendent merit on a broad sociological 
basis, but also on account of its beneficial effect on the 
lumber and shingle industry—important sources of employ- 
ment in my congressional district—and its vast benefit to the 
workers in the building trades, the lumber, plywood, shingle, 
and other allied industries, and to manufacturers generally. 

P. W. A. SCHOOL PROJECTS 

I cooperated actively in obtaining enactment of the provi- 
Sions in the Public Works Administration appropriation bill 
to finance the rebuilding of schools having a fire hazard, and 
secured final approval and allocation of funds for the follow- 
ing projects in southwest Washington, viz: Cowlitz County— 
Kalama school project to cost $90,909, grant of $40,909; 
Silver Lake school project to cost $53,000, grant of $23,850; 
Toutle school project to cost $82,000, grant of $36,900; Wood- 
land High School addition project to cost $85,000, grant of 
$38,250; Castle Rock school project to cost $121,206, grant of 
$54,542; Kelso school gymnasium project to cost $85,000, 
grant of $38,250. Lewis County—Mossyrock school project 
to cost $46,000, grant of $20,700; Morton school project to 
cost $25,000, grant of $11,250. Thurston County—Olympia 
school project to cost $134,000, grant of $60,300. Clark 
County—La Center school project to cost $77,000, grant of 
$34,650. Wahkiakum County—Rosburg school project to 
cost $52,181, grant of $23,481. 

FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

During this session, as in all former sessions, I have con- 
tinued to go on record in favor of all social-welfare legisla- 
tion sought by the postal employees, rural and substitute 
carriers, and all employees of the Federal Government. I 
am opposed to any reduction in their pay, in the name of 
economy, as their compensation is but reasonable. At a 
time when the Government is properly seeking to enforce 
higher wages and higher prices in private industry, resulting, 
however, in higher living costs, Uncle Sam should himself 
“practice what he preaches,” 

PROTECTION FOR SHINGLE WORKERS 

My bill for a census of the red-cedar shingle industry, to 
enforce the 25-percent quota limitation in importations pur- 
suant to the reciprocal trade agreement with Canada, section 
811 of the Revenue Act of 1936, and the Executive order of 
President Roosevelt issued March 13, 1937, passed the House 
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and Senate and was approved by President Roosevelt. This 
measure will aid in restricting and holding down the impor- 
tation of shingles from Canada and to that extent protect 
the jobs and welfare of the men employed in our local 
shingle industry, 

FARM LEGISLATION 


I have continued to support all farm legislation in this ses- 
sion of Congress. I favored Congress remaining in session 
until the enactment of general farm legislation and favored 
the resolution which makes it the first official order of busi- 
ness in the next session. I favor further efforts by the na- 
tional administration to stabilize the income of the dairy, 
poultry, grain, and fruit farmers, and to insure to them a 
reasonable profit above the cost of production for milk, 
butterfat, eggs, vegetables, fruit, berries, and grain. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

As already stated, I voted to pass over the President’s veto 
H. R. 5478, permitting war veterans to renew expiring 5-year 
level-premium term insurance policies for another 5-year 
term. 

I signed the petition to discharge the Rules Committee to 
bring before the House for consideration and vote, H. R. 
6384, the World War veterans’ widows and orphans (Gold 
Star Mothers’ pension) bill, and later actively supported 
and voted for it when it passed the House, 

The House has acted favorably upon H. R. 5331, to 
restore benefits to World War veterans suffering from 
paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or who are helpless or bed- 
ridden, which I supported. 

I also actively supported the bill for the relief of Spanish 
War veterans who were separated from the service without 
honor on account of minority or misrepresentation of age, 
granting to them the same status as World War veterans 
holding similar discharges and which will render eligible for 
pensions a comparatively small number of Spanish War 
veterans who have not been able to have their discharges 
corrected heretofore. All such veterans of the Spanish 

American War, including the Philippine Insurrection and 
Boxer Rebellion, should apply informally by letter to Hon. 
George E. Brown, Director, Veterans’ Claims Service, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., and if they will also 

' write to me, I shall be glad to have favorable action in their 
behalf expedited as rapidly as possible, 

The Committee on Pensions, on which I hold membership, 
held hearings and reported out favorably H. R. 5030, which 
provides that a Spanish War veteran who attains the age 
of 65 years will be placed on the rolls at $60 per month 

and that a Spanish War veteran who requires the constant 
aid and attendance of another person will be placed upon 

the rolls at $100 per month. This bill was passed by the 
House on July 21, 1937, and I spoke in favor of its passage 
on the floor of the House, and opposed the “needs clause” 
amendment which was rejected. 

The House also passed the Philippine travel pay bill, H. R. 
2904, which I supported and voted for. 

GENERAL~-WELFARE ACT, H. R. 4199— THE TOWNSEND PLAN 

I have continued to serve on the steering committee as 
in former sessions. Our petition to discharge the Ways and 
Means Committee from further consideration of the gen- 
eral-welfare act of 1937, H. R. 4199, and bring it before 
the House for full debate and fair consideration upon its 
merits and a record roll call vote, has received 100 signa- 
tures, and I was one of the first to sign. 

We have secured 101 signatures on a petition for hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee, and have been 
assured that such hearings will be held during the next 
session of Congress. We have made more progress and 
secured more legislative support than in any previous session 
of Congress. 

PUGET ISLAND BRIDGE PROJECT 

During this session of Congress further progress has been 
made in regard to the Puget Island bridge in Wahkiakum 
County. For the past 25 years the citizens of Wahkiakum 
County have sought to secure the construction of a bridge 
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connecting Puget Island and Cathlamet, and since my elec- 
tion to Congress in 1933 I have cooperated with them and 
introduced and secured the enactment by Congress of the 
necessary enabling legislation. We have gradually over- 
come the many legal and financial obstacles standing in 
the way of this project. Through our efforts it has now 
been advanced to the point where it is eligible for an 
allocation of $225,000, the amount of funds required from 
the Federal Government, whenever allocations are made for 
this type of public-works projects. 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The three first rural electrification projects in the State 
of Washington for which Federal funds have been allotted 
are located in southwest Washington. The project at Qui- 
nault, Grays Harbor County, will serve 150 customers. Cow- 
litz County public-utility district no. 1, of Kalama, con- 
templates 81 miles of lines in Cowlitz County, serving 305 
customers; Mason County public-utility district no. 1, to 
serve 190 customers, which latter project has become involved 
in litigation. Projects of the type of these will reduce the 
drudgery of work on the farm and bring the many comforts, 
conveniences, and pleasures to the farm home which low-cost 
electricity can supply, and also result in the sale of much 
electrical equipment and appliances by local merchants and 
dealers. 

H. R. 6049-——AID TO THE BLIND 

My bill, H. R. 6049, passed the House and Senate and was 
signed by President Roosevelt. It permits the blind to travel 
on the railroads and transportation systems of the country 
accompanied by their “seeing eye” or guide dogs and without 
paying any extra fare. This legislation of national scope 
will serve a useful and humanitarian purpose and has 
received Nation-wide news and editorial comment. The 
course of the measure through the committees of Congress 
was featured by the March of Time and was shown in the 
theaters of the Nation. 


H. R. 7230, MONETARY AND BANKING REFORM 


Iam continuing my policy in this Congress of supporting all 
legislation designed to restore to Congress the constitutional 
authority and duty “to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof” (art. I, sec. 8). I have, therefore, gradly joined 
with Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, and 150 of 
my colleagues in introducing and sponsoring House Resolu- 
tion 7230, to have the Federal Government acquire, own, and 
operate in the interests of the American people, the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. This would be the first step in the 
direction of ultimate Government ownership, control, and 
operation of the credit and money of the Nation, low-cost 
interest rates for labor, farming, and legitimate business, and 
the abolishing of tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds. I have 
joined with my colleagues in pressing for hearings on our 
bill and am very hopeful that we will secure full hearings and 
the enactment into law of this constructive measure in the 
next session of Congress. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Much diking and flood-preventive work has been done in 
southwest Washington as a result of my bills enacted by 
Congress, Public Laws Nos. 336, 337, 338, and 339, affecting 
the Cowlitz, Chehalis, Lewis, and Columbia Rivers, and the 
Flood Control Act of 1936. 

Pending new projects in southwest Washington are the 
Vancouver Lake area, $738,168; Washougal area, $226,410, 
in Clark County; Skamokawa Creek, $99,240, in Wahkiakum 
County; Ilwaco waterfront in Pacific County, $130,782; 
Lewis River, $195,250, and Cowlitz River, $194,900, in Cow- 
litz County, subject to regular appropriations and alloca- 
tions of Government funds from the P. W. A. and W. P. A. 
and required contributions by local interests. 

Numerous other worthy flood-control projects in south- 
west Washington are being investigated and studied by the 
United States Army engineers and, by proper continued 
cooperation between local, county, State, and Federal agen- 
cies, will in due time become a reality. 
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BONNEVILLE DAM 

During the past 4 years a great deal of my time has been 
consumed in initiating and promoting the great Bonneville 
Dam navigation and hydroelectric power project. I deeply 
appreciate the many hundreds of kind expressions I have 
received commending me for my efforts to secure all the 
possible benefits for southwest Washington to be derived 
from this project. The legislation enacted by the House 
and Senate and approved by President Roosevelt carries out 
the recommendations of President Roosevelt and his Power 
Policy Committee, which I introduced in the House. It also 
provides: 

The rate schedule may provide for uniform rates or rates uni- 
form throughout prescribed transmission areas. 

Of course, the law does not fix rates or establish these 
areas, this being left to the Administrator to do, subject to 
the approval of the Federal Power Commission. The com- 
munities and industries closest to the project, Clark, Ska- 
mania, and Cowlitz Counties, will naturally derive the largest 
benefits and experience great industrial development as a 
result of the low rates which will undoubtedly prevail in 
those areas. However, low cost electric power can and will 
be generated to meet the needs of other areas in Lewis, 
Pacific, Wahkiakum, Grays Harbor, Mason, and Thurston 
Counties as well. It is estimated that the Bonneville project 
will supply an abundance of low-cost electric power sufficient 
in quantity to meet all possible market demands for many 
years to come. I am happy that I have succeeded in my ef- 
forts to make Bonneville a two-State project instead of 
allowing Portland and Oregon to “bottle it up” for their 
aggrandizement, to serve only one or two big industries in 
Portland. Every one of the bills in the House and Senate, 
excepting mine, did not even mention the State of Wash- 
ington and described and located the project as an Oregon 
project only. Preferential rights for the local communities, 
farm cooperatives, and public-utility districts are securely 
provided for in this legislation. 

COLUMBIA NATIONAL FOREST 

My bill, H. R. 3866, was reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Public Lands. I secured its passage by the 
House. It was later passed by the Senate and approved 
by the.President. This legislation adds certain lands to 
the Columbia National Forest and its enactment has been 
sought for many years by the citizens of Clark County and 
has received the endorsement of the granges and civic 
organizations, 

RIVERS AND HARBORS COMMITTEE AND PROJECTS 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee, on which I hold 
membership, has always been one of the most powerful 
committees in Congress. However, in this session, the mes- 
sage of President Roosevelt relating to a comprehensive 
national planning program in regard to navigation, flood 
control, development of hydroelectric power, soil conserva- 
tion, reforestation and all natural resources, was referred 
to the Rivers and Harbors Committee, so that all this leg- 
islation will come before our committee, thereby greatly in- 
creasing its powers and importance. On account of the 
numerous harbors and waterways in our section of the 
State, and our interest in low-cost water transportation for 
industrial and farm products, the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee is by far the most important committee in Congress 
so far as southwest Washington is concerned. The subject 
matter of the President’s seven-point program is also of 
the utmost importance to southwest Washington. 

The omnibus river and harbor bill, which was reported 
out by our committee and passed during this session, con- 
tains the following projects, to wit: The 27-foot channel 
from Vancouver, Wash., to North Bonneville, Wash., to cost 
$2,300,000; new Olympia dredging project, to cost $98,000; 
Vancouver turning-basin project, $22,000; Elokomin River 
project, to serve Cathlamet and vicinity in Wahkiakum 
County, $16,000; bill for survey of Knappton River affecting 
Grays and Deep Rivers; and bill for survey to improve Port 
of Camas-Washougal. 
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The sum of $1,400,000 has been appropriated in this ses- 
sion to continue the reconstruction of the Grays Harbor 
jetties. Funds for Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, and 
Bakers Bay dredging and maintenance have also been ap- 
propriated. The sum of $6,500,000 has been appropriated 
for the completion of the Bonneville Dam. 

The north jetty project for the Columbia River, impor- 
tant to Bakers Bay, and which it is hoped will also aid in 
keeping open a west channel into Bakers Bay, to serve 
Ilwaco, Long Beach, Seaview, Chinook, at a cost of $750,000, 
has been authorized by Congress and thus becomes eligible 
for an appropriation in due course. 

Preliminary dredging of the channel between Shelton and 
Olympia has been done as a basis for further harbor im- 
Provements in the future, as soon as additional funds are 
provided for new projects. 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good un- 


couth; 
They ma upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 


Lo, before us gleam our campfires, we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the future's portal with the past’s blood-rusted key. 
Names Russell Lowell. 


Regulation of the Curreney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. R. T. BUCKLER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, our money and 
credit control by Wall Street bankers and the gambling on 
the stock exchanges is intolerable. 

Congress ignores the Constitution. It refuses to coin 
money honestly, refuses to circulate contsitutional money, 
refuses to regulate the value thereof. 

Wall Street bankers are in control and they operate a 
fraudulent money racket. They inflate tens of thousands of 
millions of collapsible bunco credit money. By their control 
of money and credit they rule and control America. 

The Supreme Court upheld President Roosevelt in getting 
rid of our fraudulent, payable-in-gold money contracts. We 
must now hold in check and minimize contracts, bonds, stocks, 
securities that are payable in fraudulent credits—in money 
that does not exist. 

The President and the Supreme Court both agree that the 
“power to regulate the currency we now hold to be superior 
to the obligation of the bonds.” Wall Street bankers now 
control this power. They have a stranglehold on America’s 
throat. They issue money and are the supreme dictators 
of our economic welfare. They take money out of circula- 
tion and boss our Government economically. 

Congress must regulate the currency. This is an all- 
important function of government. Monopoly control of 
money and credit money substitutes must be taken away from 
racketeer bankers and used to benefit all the people. 

It is necessary for Congress to regulate and control big 
bunco bankers and regulate the currency in order to save 
our democracy. This was the conclusion of the Seventy- 
third Congress and the decision of the Supreme Court regard- 
ing the fraudulent payable-in-gold clauses. 

Congress can circulate enough legal-tender dollars to create 
prosperity for all. It was impossible to use gold dollars 
because gold does not exist. It is equally impossible to use 
collapsible credit dollars that are likewise irredeemable. 

A privately-owned Federal Reserve money system still 
permits a small class of racketeers to control and regulate 
the coinage and value of legal-tender money, in violation 
of the Constitution which gives this power exclusively to 
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Congress. And Congress cannot legally mandate this leg- 
islative power which the Supreme Court decreed is superior 
to the sanctity of contracts or “superior to the obligation 
of the bonds.” 

The entire system is bound to blow up and collapse if 
Congress does not correct the fraudulent money methods 
of unconstitutional money changers and their accomplices. 

With irredeemable farm mortgages, farm tenancy and 
poverty constantly increasing, with many millions of un- 
employed and their tens of millions of dependents growing 
constantly poorer, with senseless and futile efforts made to 
build only a small number of dams and flood-control em- 
bankments, also with futile attempts and criminal neglect 
to control the Fascist dictatorships of automobile and other 
industrial-money changers who are our undisputed money 
masters and economic royalists, with all these disastrous 
conditions growing worse, America’s boasted democracy is 
becoming a fantastic, intolerable sham, 

POVERTY PAUPERIZES UNTOLD MILLIONS 
The President’s Farm Tenancy Committee reports: 
e eres families 5 in 2 or 3 rooms * +*+ + undernourished 
„ DIOT $0. the ravages of disease t < partly 
8 jobs scarce lo living standards 
Ly A povery, insecurity, abnormal social contacts deaden 
arth a m small minority of farmers owning their land without 
a heavy debt and with a rising tide of Janaa and land-hungry 
people, our rural civilization is threaten 


There are 3,000,000 tenant eee ee half our farm 
population, Secretary Wallace reports. Farm tenancy in- 
creases about 40,000 each year. 

Many Members of Congress and all well-informed citi- 
zens are growing more convinced day by day that Wall 
Street operators and their banker accomplices clutch Amer- 
ica by the throat, control our economic welfare, and cause 
financial hell and distress. 

Let us review the conditions that have prevailed in recent 
years under the domination of Wall Street’s swindlers oper- 
ating their monopoly banking controls over money and 
industry. 

During the United States Senate investigation Senator 
Burton K. WHEELER charged 17 leading banker members of 
the New York Stock Exchange with fraud in connection 
with J. P. Morgan’s 19 banker partners and the Van Swer- 
ingen railroad swindling operations. Senator WHEELER said 
they were bribe givers and bribe takers in their efforts to 
unload Alleghany Railroad stock on gullible and innocent 
investors at $35 per share, selling today for only a few 
dollars per share. 

“Financial burglars and gangsters with loaded guns” is an au- 
thoritative description of Wall Street’s money hold-up bandits, 
according to John W. Flynn, noted economist, who helped Senator 
Fletcher’s committee expose billions of dollars of stealing by Wall 
Street banker thieves, their lawyers, and their accomplices. Flynn 
said Wall Street is a terrible menace to the Nation, and is only a 
mechanism for passing out overvalued stocks and bonds to the 


public—one of the meanest forms of swindling that the world of 
the gambler has invented. 


Among more than 430,000 corporations in 1929, less than 
1,000 cooperated in the swindling operations of Wall Street 
bankers, according to Flynn’s disclosures. 

Thus only a small fraction of 1 percent of all our corpora- 
tions are found to be enmeshed among Wall Street’s bank- 
monopoly pirates, who operate their stock-exchange citadel 
of fraud as an exclusive racket to control and swindle the 
American people at their own sweet will. 

Regarding Wall Street’s looting and domination of our 
money system, Senator WHEELER said: 


If we cannot stop these practices, we might just as well stop 
passing laws and abandon Congress. 


Without the manipulation of usurious, interest-bearing 
bondage bonds and stocks by private money jugglers in con- 
trol of Congress’ “coin money” power, Wall Street’s corpora- 
tions could not rob the public continuously. One way, then, 
to control the frauds of Wall Street bankers would be for 
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Congress to recall and operate its coin-money power as 
provided by the Constitution. 

An illegal money autocracy now rules America. 

Labor, weekly publication of the railroad brotherhoods, 
recently printed editorially: 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell’s—one of the great leaders of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—challenge to capitalism: 

“Capitalism claims that it has all the brains in the country on 
its side. All right. Then let some of the brains go to work on 
the problem. 

“Otherwise we may wake up some fine morning and find society 
itself tearing the house down.” 

Joseph Kennedy, a big-scale Wall Street pool operator, 
who was Chairman of the Government’s Security Exchange 
Commission, claims that banker gamblers are the biggest 
inflationists and biggest swindlers. 

In the Saturday Evening Post of January 18, 1936, Joe 
Kennedy said the New York Stock Exchange is a “gambling 
club, a monopoly”; a “gambling place” dealing with dice“ 
where insiders look at the customers’ “cards”; “records of 
thousands of swindles“; “reams and reams of stocks and 
bonds must have been printed on paper that contained 
90 percent water, for that is about what these securities 
contained.” 

Out of more than two hundred billions of money-chang- 
ers’ inflations in recent years, 90 percent was treated as 
water and manipulated to rob nearly every citizen with 
savings in the United States through cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve System and its thousands of credit-inflating 
bankers. 

Senator Fletcher’s committee investigation of Wall Street 
swindlers reports in volume 17, pages 7923-7929, that 33 of 
the biggest big bankers in the United States were guilty of 
pool-operation inflations. 

All the biggest American banks and bankers bound them- 
selves, together on a communistic bankers’ basis, on a com- 
munity of interest monopoly basis to destroy and confiscate 
the property of 90 percent of all the people. 

All the big money changers worked in harmony, concert, 
and cooperation in criminal pool stock-rigging deals with 
the J. P. Morgan gang of stock-jobbing partners, Rocke- 
feller’s Chase National Bank, the George Baker-Jackson 
Reynolds First National Bank, and other Wall Street banks. 

Judge Woolsey, Federal Court of the Southern District of 
New York, in United States v. Brown (5 Fed. Supp. 81), 
November 23, 1933, dealt with pool operations in his ex- 
haustive decision which he traced back to a British case 
120 years before as his base. Artificial pool operations were 
decreed to be criminal. Excerpts of this decree appear at 
page 8142, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 27, and page 10705, 
June 24, 1936. 

In violation of the coin- and issue-money powers of the 
Constitution and in violation of our criminal laws, the big 
bankers of Wall Street became responsible for thousands of 
millions of the greatest inflations and deflations and the 
greatest financial crimes of history. 

Scores of billions of faked, counterfeit, and collapsible 
bankable values in worthless stocks and bankers’ bonds were 
unloaded on the public by bunko bankers, criminally. 

Congressman ADOLPH SABATH’s committee, that has been 
busy many months investigating the money changers’ re- 
ceivership and protective-committee swindling operations, 
reports approximately $20,000,000,000 of deflated values jug- 
gled by the big banker dealers in, and receivers of, stolen 
wealth, or wealth confiscated under cloak of the law. 

Fraudulent inflation and deflation in the many thousands 
of millions of dollars have been juggled out of millions of our 
thrifty citizen investors in first-mortgage bonds. Billions of 
dollars were thus taken away from innocent investors by 
erooked money changers and their conniving lawyer accom- 
plices through operation of a fraudulent money system. 
These rackets robbed 5,000,000 investors. 

Another $40,000,000,000 of inflation and deflation was 
juggled in and out of only two dozen Wall Street stocks by 
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the big banker money changers and their accomplices. A 
summary of this particular forty billions of fakers’ inflations 
is given in the House Banking and Currency Committee 
hearings on the Banking Act of 1935, pages 789 and 790. 

Congressman Raysurn’s committee that investigated elec- 
tric power holding company racketeers reported over 
$20,000,000,000 of inflation among power company hijackers. 

Senator Hiram JoHNson’s committee that investigated for- 
eign-bond swindlers disclosed over $7,000,000,000 of mostly 
bunco inflation by New York banker racketeers. More than 
twice this much additional American wealth was dumped into 
Europe through Wall Street’s bankers in the Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover boom and repudiated. 

Virtually all of the New York Stock Exchange and Curb 
Exchange stocks and bonds were grossly and criminally in- 
flated many hundreds percent above a fair cash value. They 
were simultaneously rigged up with the J. D. Rockefeller, 
J. P. Morgan, George Baker, and other New York and Nation- 
wide bunco bank stocks, with Sam Insull and other over-the- 
counter, cats-and-dogs, fraudulently inflated values, to pile 
up a total of over two hundred billions of wind, water, and air 
inflation that circulated through all American banking and 
financial channels. These infiations robbed nearly every- 
body in the United States and produced over 7 years of 
misery, depression, and poverty. 

Here is evidence of the greatest, most conscienceless, most 
disastrous and unfathomable gambling ever operated by 
man. Nature’s recent floods, unparalleled though they 
were, created havoc and harm, distress and misery, to only 
a mild degree compared to the tens of millions of financi- 
ally-blasted lives, economically ruined, and the tens of 
thousands of millions of dollars damage in the confiscation 
of property and annihilation of the savings of the masses 
of America’s citizens. 

Destruction of the public welfare and the general 
economic well-being of all our citizens the past 10 years 
have become immeasurable. All as the result of the illegal 
banking and gambling that is based upon an irredeemable 
and impossible-to-justify credit system of falsely or ficti- 
tiously created bankers’ collapsible, fictionary money. 

Gold-fraud contracts, based upon an impossible-to- 
deliver supply of gold, were declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court 2 years ago. 

Credit-fraud contracts, agreements, notes—based upon an 
impossible-to-deliver supply of legal tender dollars—are 
almost as impossible to meet and liquidate today as they 
were during the seven Hoover panic periods, 1929-1933, 
when over two hundred thousand million dollars of largely 
fake credit money were deflated to cause a long era of 
Nation-wide distress and to impoverish tens of millions of 
America’s citizens. 

Credit-money manipulations today are fully as confisca- 
tory, fraudulent, illegal, unconstitutional as were the pay- 
able-in-gold money and bullion clauses that caused the Su- 
preme Court to nullify the sanctity of contracts upon which 
our civilization is built. The Supreme Court decreed that 
“power to regulate the currency which we now hold to be 
superior to the obligation of the bonds.” Contracts were 
thus overruled and nullified to get rid of a fraudulent gold- 
basis money system. 

Greenbacks, our legal tender, honest, Congress-issued and 
controlled money, are the primary and governing force in 
our economic welfare. The functions of legal-tender green- 
back honest dollars cannot be superseded by any devices, 
checks, bills of exchange, credits, clearing houses. These 
expedients grow out of money and could not exist with- 
out it. 

Interest-bearing United States bonds are a confiscatory 
substitute for legal-tender greenbacks, and twenty billions 
of these bonds give unconscionable doles to Wall Street’s 
allied bankers, surreptitiously, to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. Insurance companies grab 
rake-offs on another four billions of bonds, and these bond- 
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age bonds are all floated through the privately owned Fed- 
eral Reserve monopoly bankers. 

Use of Government greenback flat money is the one im- 
portant advance our civilization has made over barter. 
Credit money was impossible under the barter system and 
is a corrupt use or exploitation of the money system. 

The United States Monetary Commission, United States 
Senate Reports, 1876, stated: 

Credit depends upon whims and caprices, on abnormal mental 

conditions of the monhey-lender, a disease which must be treated 
psychologically * *. Credit is the explosive element in 
business— 
Collapsible, manipulated, inflated, and deflated by profes- 
sional private money lenders who act upon their own initia- 
tive, will, and caprice to guide and control our economic 
welfare. 

Honest, Congress-controlled regulation and expansion of 
the currency, as provided by the Constitution and proposed 
by the Frazier-Lemke plan and to a lesser degree by the 
land bank lending 2-percent plan for farmers, is refused to 
130 million citizens. 

The circulation of scores of billions of bank counter- 
feiters’ collapsible debt and dishonest credit money is still 
allowed. Frazier-Lemke farm financing requires less than 
3 billion honest dollars to expand the currency safely. 

Banker tyrants and money dictators who are in private 
control of the constitutional power to coin money con- 
tinue to juggle scores of billions of their private, monopoly- 
issued money to enrich themselves and impoverish the 
public. The influence of these money tyrants and banker 
slavemasters killed the Frazier-Lemke bill and was re- 
sponsible for only 142 patriotic Congressmen voting for the 
issuance of only 3 billions for farmers. In opposition there 
were 235 Congressmen who voted in 1936 against the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. They voted in favor of the money 
changers and their private coin-money monopoly rackets. 

Farm families were denied their rights to save their homes 
or redeem them from foreclosure. 

The provision of a few billion dollars to safely and con- 
servatively finance farm homes, and for other purposes, 
would be trifling amounts compared to 200 billions of crooked 
manipulations and inflations reported above. America’s big 
money racketeers object to any honest, Congress-coined con- 
stitutional money because this honestly issued money would 
interfere with the corrupt interest-bearing bondage bond 
rackets of big bankers. 

Fraudulent inflations, tens of billions of bankers’ created, 
fake, collapsible, credit inflations are once more pyramided 
upon a thin layer of a few billions of honest greenback 
dollars. Congress permits only a few billion honest dollars 
to circulate, a wholly insufficient supply to check an increase 
in misery and destitution and deaths among too many of 
our economically dispossessed and disfranchised citizens. 

The existing tens and tens of thousands of millions of 
fake credit inflations today, tolerated and promoted by 
Federal Reserve banking policies, are just as unconscionable 
and intolerable as were the fraudulent inflations under 
three Republican Presidents that resulted in the deflation 
crash of two hundred billions of values in recent years to 
cause our Nation-wide misery and economic hell. 

Regarding the money changers’ Government-promoted 
strangulation policies, and the victims of their frauds, 
Senator Nye, of North Dakota, and Representative DEWEY 
W. Jounson, of Minnesota, printed startling exposures in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 134, and 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 26, 1937, page 457. 

The words that Abe Lincoln used to accuse the slave 
masters of labor in Lincoln’s time, we find Wall Street’s 
economic slave masters of men today repeat: “You toil and 
work and earn bread and I'll eat it.“ 

Among tenant farmers and sharecroppers today “one sees 
human animals, beasts of burden, male and female, distri- 
buted over the country, black and sunburned, bound to the 
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soil, in which they dig and toil with unconquerable stubborn- 
ness. If they straighten up they show human features and 
are people. At night they retire into their hovels where 
they live scantily. They save others the trouble of sowing, 
plowing, and harvesting, and hence they should not be in 
desperate want of the bread they earn. 

Bankers’ United States interest-bearing bondage bonds 
tighten our slavery chains. They create vast, dishonest 
wealth and untold poverty and unemployment. 

Refusal to issue sufficient money is a crime. Refusal to 
permit farm owners, home owners, and all citizens to have 
the use of Congress coined and issued constitutional money 
is a double crime. Refusal to return to every farmer and 
every citizen the wealth he was robbed of during recent 
deflation periods is worse than a crime. 

The big banker swindlers who have illegally used and 
robbed our citizens are our greatest criminals. They have 
confiscated most of our national wealth. Their greed has 
almost destroyed our democracy. Their intolerable money- 
racket monopolies must not continue. 

Big banker money changers and their puppets lie about 
currency inflation and expansion. They operate a monopoly 
racket of inflating collapsible credits. 

Wall Street’s and bunco banker’s fraudulent credit infla- 
tion, like that built up under Coolidge, Mellon, Hoover, has 
been rigged up in all financial channels again, I repeat. 

Tens of billions of irredeemable fake values have been 
rigged into the gambling chips, markers, stocks, and bonds 
by Wall Street’s racketeering money swindlers recently. 

Du Pont stocks, Liberty League promoted stocks, United 
States Steel, Bethlehem, Chrysler, General Motors, other 
motors, Standard Oil, telephone, and other stocks have been 
pumped with fake inflations month after month. 

Inflated deposits run over 27 billions in 5,300 national 
banks. An increase of 9 billions in 2 years. Ten thousand 
other banks claim another 24 billions in “deposits.” 

New York City banks (149) alone report deposits of over 
$17,000,000,000 (mostly fictitious bank inflation stage money) 
to help back up Wall Street’s fraudulent inflations, December 
31, 1936. Deposits of all banks in the Nation were $45,000,- 
000,000. 

Inflated—not redeemable in cash—assets of all banks in- 
creased from $51,301,908,000 on June 30, 1933, when there 
were 14,624 banks, to $67,439,746,000 on June 30, 1936, when 
there were 15,907 banks. 

With scores of billions of fraudulent substitutes for money 
floating around through our banking system and all chan- 
nels of trade, our farmers, labor organizations, 5,000,000 
young people recently out of school, our white-collared 
workers and others must keep in mind that there are less 
than $7,000,000,000 dollars of honest Government money in 
circulation. On June 30, 1937, the amount was only $6,447,- 
132,642. Honest, tax-redeemable dollars in circulation should 
be more than doubled. 

With less than seven billions of real money in actual use, 
our 16,000 banks claim nearly $70,000,000,000 in assets, more 
than 10 times the actual money in circulation. Thus the 
bankers alone claim between sixty and seventy billion dollars 
of intangible cash-money tokens or speculative and corrup- 
tive credit-money values that are not valid for cash, nor 
redeemable in cash. 

Tax-redeemable greenback dollars controlled by Congress 
are our only 100-percent truly honest dollars. 

America’s banking system has become an abnormal dis- 
eased gambling structure that manipulates and operates 
business on a basis of collapsible credit and destruction of 
the general welfare. This is in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution which directs Congress “to coin money, fix the 
value thereof.” This power cannot legally be delegated or 
mandated to private coin-money jugglers and racketeers. 

Congress should act now to remedy the situation and 
return to itself the power and control over our money 
system. 
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Tax Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. W. D. McFARLANE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20) , 1937 


Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, in supplementing my 
remarks (Recorp, p. 9050) on tax evasions, showing how 
the Treasury officials whitewashed the tax dodgers and let 
them escape tax, I briefly pointed out how difficult it is to 
learn anything concerning the operations of the different 
divisions of the Internal Revenue Bureau. From the num- 
ber of comments which I have received upon those remarks, 
I find that there are many persons besides myself who would 
like to have more information on the secret way in which 
the Revenue Department hides its sins of omission and 
commission. 

Annual reports are published by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These reports are noted for the small amount of intelligent 
information which they contain. If these reports were in- 
telligently prepared they could contain much information of 
value to the Members of this House and to the people of this 
country. As it is, when a Member of this House wants in- 
formation he has to write the Treasury Department and the 
Department will not give any worth-while information to 
any Member of this House unless he is a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. This refusal of the Treasury 
to reveal information needed by Members of this House, so 
that they may more competently enact revenue laws, was 
described to the Members of this House on June 8 of this 
year (RECORD, p. 5461): 

Mr. MCFARLANE. You have said by your vote that you do not 
want to hold public hearings so that the public can know who 
the tax dodgers are and how much they are beating the Govern- 
ment in taxes. Are you willing to go further and say that you, 
as a Member of Congress, are going to tie your own hands so that 
you personally cannot have this information and that it will not 
be available to you? I know that they are going to say to you 
that this information is available to you if you go to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and tell them what you want, and if 
and when they get ready they will let you have it. I tried that, 
but I did not get the information. 

And I have tried the ent and they refuse 
Members of Congress information. You all know you have to 
go through the Ways and Means Committee to get any tax in- 
formation. If you want any information from the Revenue 
Department, you must secure it through the Ways and Means 
Committee. When this committee brought in legislation re- 
questing this power, I and others opposed it, but it was passed 
and now we see where all this secrecy and concentration of 
power has gotten us. The President has to turn on heat to 
close some of the main loopholes accumulating in our tax laws. 
You are just a Member of Congress, yes; but you are an office 
boy in many different ways, and if we sit here and continue to 
tie our hands, how are we going to find out who these tax 
dodgers are and how are we going to be able to vote intelligently 
on the question of stopping up the loopholes? 

The lack of information in the annual reports of the 
Commissioner and the Secretary allows the Treasury of- 
ficials to feed a lot of fake figures to Congress when a rev- 
enue bill is pending, all for the purpose of carrying out 
the purpose of the Treasury and defeating sound action by 
Congress. This is what occurred in connection with the 
new tax bill. During the investigation there were many 
statements that foreigners not living in this country but 
receiving income from the United States were escaping 
income tax. 

This topic is a matter in which I am very much interested, 
for I believe that if the foreigners are allowed to draw off 
the income of this country into their own pockets they 
should pay for the privilege of sharing in the prosperity of 
this country. The foreigners who do this are not the poor 
people of the troubled foreign countries. They are the men 
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of wealth who are trying to ruin those countries just as the 
economic royalists have tried to ruin the United States. 

In my attempt to learn more about this situation, it oc- 
curred to me that the annual reports of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau should contain information on the amount of 
taxes which these foreigners are paying to the United States. 
They have such information as to our own citizens, so why 
should they not have similar information as to the for- 
eigners. 

Then came the big surprise. The reports of our Treasury 
do not show how much is collected from the foreigners. That 
is a deep, dark secret. That is information kept within the 
Treasury. By keeping it a secret the Treasury officials were 
able to give some incomplete figures to the investigating 
committee. 

In the hearings before the committee charged with inves- 
tigating tax evasions the Treasury stated—hearings, page 
323—that the collections from “all nonresident aliens and all 
foreign corporations” for the years 1933-35 were as follows: 


19888——rVt;? re enn ö —ðv— $5, 218, 125 
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The Treasury officials also testified that the collections 
from foreigners and foreign corporations for the year 1936 
were approximately $15,000,000. I challenge the accuracy of 
these figures. My challenge is this: For the years 1933, 1934, 
and 1935 income taxes were collected under the Revenue Act 
of 1932 and the Revenue Act of 1934, while the taxes stated 
to have been paid for the year 1936 were collected under the 
Revenue Act of 1936. 

In the Revenue Act of 1936 the over-all tax rate on in- 
comes of foreigners was reduced and these foreigners were 
also given additional exemptions, primarily to permit them 
to play the New York stock market without paying any 
income tax on their profits of speculation. Personally, I do 
not see why anyone should be exempt from paying income 
tax on profits from stock-market speculations, but the for- 
eigners are. Provisions were inserted in the Revenue Act of 
1936 to give them this exemption. On top of this, as just 
stated, the over-all income-tax rate on foreigners was re- 
duced in the 1936 tax bill. In spite of these reductions given 
to the foreigners, the Treasury officials appeared before the 
investigating committee and cited their figures, as shown 
above, as proof that the 1936 act increased the collections of 
tax from foreigners. 

This is the first time in the history of the country that 
anyone, except the Mellon crowd, has claimed that addi- 
tional exemptions and special dispensations from taxes in- 
crease the revenue. 

And here is the point where the Treasury got themselves 
further mixed up. After trying to prove that the additional 
exemptions in the 1936 bill increased the revenues they asked 
Congress to remove part of the special tax dispensations to 
the foreigners in order to increase the revenues. So upon 
the advice of the Treasury Department at one session of 
Congress we give special tax dispensations to foreigners for 
the purpose of increasing revenues, and at another session, 
upon advice of the Treasury, we cut down the special dis- 
pensations for the purpose of increasing the revenue. 

What is the answer to these mental acrobatics of the 
Treasury? It is this: No one outside the Treasury really 
knows how much tax was collected, or could have been 
collected, from the foreigners before the special tax dis- 
pensations were written into the 1936 bill. The annual re- 
ports of the Internal Revenue Bureau give no information, 
No one outside the Treasury knows how many returns were 
filed by foreigners on the income-tax forms 1040-B and 
1040-C. No one outside the Treasury knows how much tax 
was collected on such returns. In the hearings before the 
investigating committee the Treasury officials said nothing 
about the tax which was paid or should have been paid on 
such returns. 

In giving the amount of taxes collected from foreigners 
for the years 1933-35, the Treasury officials gave no figures 
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to show what amounts, if any, were collected on Forms 
1040-B and 1040-C. Why did they not? If they had done 
so, would the figures have shown the amount of special 
dispensations allowed foreigners in the 1936 bill? These 
are questions which I propose shall be answered by the 
Treasury. These are the questions which would be 
answered for the benefit of every one if the annual In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau reports were prepared for the pur- 
pose of revealing information necessary for the Members 
of this House, instead of playing a game of hide and, seek 
with us and the people we represent. 

Before leaving this subject of taxing the foreigners, I 
want it clearly understood that the exemptions written into 
the 1936 bill still stand to permit the citizens of other 
countries to play the New York stock market, without hav- 
ing to pay one red cent in income tax on the stock-market 
profits made by them. The new tax bill, which we have 
been considering, did not take away this special exemp- 
tion. How much is the Government losing each year on 
account of this special privilege to foreigners playing the 
stock markets in this country? That is what I want to 
know. I think the people are entitled to know. I think 
the Treasury officials should let us in on the secret. I 
think they should let us know what, if anything, was wrong 
with the old law which was in effect before this special 
privilege was written into the laws in 1936. I think they 
should give us all the information necessary for us to find 
out how the old law was being administered. 

Beginning with the regime of Andrew Mellon, the Treas- 
ury Department has been very secretive about refunds which 
it makes to the wealthy citizens of this country. If the 
Internal Revenue Bureau wanted the Members of Congress 
and the people they represent to have full information re- 
garding the operations of that Bureau, the annual reports of 
that Bureau would contain the complete information on 
refunds, credits, and abatements of all taxes. Detail infor- 
mation on this subject is not included in such reports at the 
present time. The Treasury Department merely asks Con- 
gress for a blank check of so many millions for refunds and 
the Treasury makes the refunds without any complete ac- 
counting to Congress as to whom the money is paid. 

The only report required is a meager one as to the refunds 
or credits in excess of $75,000. In 1928 Andy Mellon was 
forced to give information on such refunds or credits. The 
law passed at that time is still in effect in its unsatisfactory 
form. It provides: 

No refund or credit of any income, war-profits, excess-profits, 
estate, or gift tax in excess of $75,000 shall be made after May 29, 


1928, until after the expiration of 30 days from the date upon 
which a report giving the name of the person to whom the refund 


credited or payments are made, together with the amounts credited 
or paid to each. (May 29, 1928, 8 a. m., ch. 852, sec. 710, 45 
Stat. 882.) 

The report required by this statute is slipped to Con- 
gress in a quiet way so that it will not attract any special 
attention. This report is not included in the annual re- 
ports published by the Internal Revenue Bureau. The rea- 
son for this seems to be that the public might learn what is 
being done. 

Bear this in mind, report of refunds and credits covers 
only those in excess of $75,000. If a check of $70,000 is 
handed out, that is kept a secret. 

There is nothing in the law requiring the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau to keep a refund of less than $75,000 as a secret, 
but the Bureau does so. After all, we are only Congress- 
men elected by the people to make the laws. We are not 
supposed to know what goes on in the Treasury Department, 
so Andy Mellon thought, and he seems to have left the idea 
behind in the Treasury when he retired. A whole book 
could be written on the ideas which Andy left behind. 
‘There is no department in our Government, other than the 
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courts, which has as many ideas of our Republican predeces- 
sors as the Internal Revenue Bureau. It is well known 
that our Republican brethren pat the tax experts on the 
back and sing songs of praise for these so-called tax ex- 
perts. Why? Because these experts were here in the days 
of Coolidge and Hoover. Our Republican brethren know 
them better than we do. 

It would also be of much assistance to the Members of 
this House if the reports of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
contained more detail information regarding the abatements, 
credits, and reductions of tax liability made by the Bureau, 
which do not involve any repayment to the taxpayers. In 
my remarks of August 16 (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. 9050), 
I showed the enormous amount of revenue which is lost 
each year due to abatements and reductions. In cases ap- 
pealed to the Board of Tax Appeals, the reductions made are 
a matter of record. However, it requires a lot of time for a 
Member of this House to search the records of the Board of 
Tax Appeals and to find out why the reduction was made, 
the amount of the reduction, and the person entitled to the 
same. All of this information could be easily made available 
to the Members of this House, if the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau wished us to have it. Many of the reductions in taxes 
are made within the Bureau, and no one outside that Bureau 
has any idea of the reasons for such reductions or the per- 
sons to whom they are allowed. 

This is a pretty loose way of conducting the affairs of our 
Government. To think that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is making reductions amounting to millions of dollars each 
year, without having to account to anybody for their actions, 
is appalling. It leads to bad government. It is bad govern- 
ment. 

The only check-up on this is the little information we get 
in a haphazard way from different persons outside the Bu- 
reau. It is not uncommon to hear that one partner in a 
transaction secured a reduction in his tax on such transac- 
tion while the other partner did not. No one knows how 
many cases there are in which discriminations such as this 
ere made. We will never know until the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is required to give a better accounting of its opera- 
tions. 

Discriminations will continue to be made by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau unless their actions are made a matter of 
public record. The President’s desire to stop tax evasions 
will be sabotaged by the swivel-chair artists who first estab- 
lished themselves during the regime of Andy Mellon unless 
the light of publicity is turned on their operations. Remem- 
ber this, gentlemen, it is the big boys who get the tax reduc- 
tions and the refunds, and it is the little ones who pay. Who 
are these big boys? Why does not the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau tell us? Why does the Bureau hand out such reduc- 
tions? 

Now we come to what I think is a very important point 
in this tax-evasion business. If a taxpayer gets by with 
his attempt to beat the tax collector, it is called tax avoid- 
ance. If the Internal Revenue Bureau accidentally comes 
out of its sleeping sickness for a little while and the tax- 
payer gets caught, it is called tax evasion. According to 
some of the tax lawyers who try to help taxpayers beat the 
tax laws, tax avoidance is legal, but tax evasion is illegal. 
The whole job of robbing the Treasury revolves around this 
fine distinction between tax avoidance and tax evasion. 
Actually there is no difference, except a smart lawyer. 

Now let us see what the Treasury Department thinks of 
this subject. On August 9, 1937, Dr. Magill, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee as follows (p. 58): 

Mr. McCormack. The result of your investigation showed not 
so much tax evasion as tax avoidance, did it not? Z 

Dr. Macır. There were some cases of evasion, too. 

Mr. McCormack. I mean in the main. 

Dr. MacıLt. Under these particular topics here, the cases were 
generally of avoidance rather than of evasion. 

Mr. McCormack. The devices used for lowering taxes were 


mostly avoidance. There is a distinction there, because where 
evasion is used, it is a deliberate violation of the law. 
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Dr. Macmu. That is true. In the matter of tax evasion, you 
are dealing with fraud. 

Mr. McCormack. Tax evasion and tax avoidance have two en- 
tirely different meanings. 

1 MacGILL. Yes, sir; although they come together in the 
e. 

Mr. McCormack. Evasion is a direct violation of the law, while 
avoidance is not. 

Dr. Mad. Do you recall the case of the foreign insurance com- 
pany that was mentioned before the joint committee? The tax- 

yers in that case have contended that it was not evasion, but 
simply avoidance, while the Treasury’s point of view is that it 
is evasion and not avoidance. The taxpayer’s proposition was 
that it disclosed no evidence of fraud, and that, consequently, it 
was an avoidance. The Treasury’s contention is that the facts 
were not fully disclosed, but that some were held out. Conse- 
quently, it takes on a darker color. There are some cases where 
the law seems to permit an escape from a higher surtax, for ex- 
ample, and they may do legally what Congress did not con- 
template should be done. 

Mr. McCormack. They contend that it is legal. 

Dr. Macity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. My friend from New York [Mr. REED], in expressing 
his interest in community-property legislation, referred to the fact 
that the subject has been under consideration by the Ways and 
Means Committee back in 1933. As I recall it, the hearings to 
which the gentleman referred were hearings held before a sub- 
committee appointed for that purpose. If my memory serves me 
right, the subcommittee made no recommendation. They made 
no report of their findings. They held hearings for several days, 
or, perhaps, for weeks, but they made no recommendation to the 
full committee as to what action should be taken in respect 
community property. Of course, I should have stated that that 
2 is left with the joint committee for further consid- 
eration. 

Dr. MacL. That is true. As you know, it is a very knotty one, 
legally. 

After examining this statement, I think you will agree that 
Dr. Magill is certainly giving more aid and comfort to the 
tax dodgers than the President had in mind. The prattle 
of Dr. Magill, which I have quoted, is exactly the sort of 
thing I had in mind in making my remarks on August 16 
(Recorp, p. 9050), when I said that the President's drive 
against the tax dodgers had been sold down the river by the 
Treasury Department itself. Such prattle has been coming 
out of the mouths of tax dodgers and their high-powered 
lawyers for more than 20 years. It is prattle such as this 
which flourished under the regime of Andrew Mellon and 
had the income-tax law hanging on the ropes when this 
administration came into office. If we are to stop the 
enormous amount of tax evasion, we must kick this sort of 
prattle out of the window. We must get back to the Presi- 
dent’s tax message. That is a remarkable message, gentle- 
men. The more you read it, the more you will recognize 
its greatness. 

The President sees how flimsy the tricks of the tax dodgers 
are. I hope we will profit by his wisdom and also see how 
the Treasury aids and abets tax dodging. 


Is Statesmanship a Lost Art? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20) , 1937 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, is 
statesmanship a lost art? If not, why do machines rust out 
in idleness and human beings suffer hunger and live in fear 
of poverty in the midst of untold natural resources and 
amongst the most highly developed technological engineers 
in the world? 

This question deserves a legal answer at the hands of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Instincts, traditions, customs, beliefs, and even supersti- 
tions are handed down from generation to generation and 
finally become an integral part of our mental and social 
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fiber, and are regarded as basic laws in our economic and 
social development. 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread”, says the 
writer of Genesis, and at a much later day the great Apostle 
Paul said, If any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
Such teachings have become so woven into our mental and 
social fabric that we almost instinctively assume that he who 
ceases to work ceases to have any rights or equities in the 
products of work. Yet we have not so completely obliterated 
our human sense of justice and social relationships as to say 
that he who is unemployed ceases to have a right to live. 
Even in the inhumanity of cold-blooded business, instinctively 
we feel we cannot allow people to starve just because they 
cannot find employment at a remunerative wage. This feel- 
ing, however, is entertained as a duty of charity devolving 
upon us, rather than an admission of any economic rights 
to an equity in the products of labor. Herein arises a con- 
flict between duty and rights in the individual consciousness 
as related to social consciousness. When the individual 
considers his relationship to society he has two questions 
thrust upon him, viz, What is my duty? What are my 
rights? A man may have a granary full of food, and have a 
right to let his neighbor’s children cry with hunger because 
they have no money to buy, but it certainly is not his duty to 
let them starve. 

When these problems face us we are compelled to ask our- 
selves as to our rights to use the power machine to produce 
goods, and let our neighbor and his children starve because 
we have taken his job away from him with that same 
machine. 

We are in an age when new forces are dispensing with 
human labor; an age when human labor, interest, dividends, 
bonuses, and profits produce less and less of the purchasing 
power of the people in proportion to the production of our 
farms, factories, mines, and so forth; an age when the 
equation between consumption and production is constantly 
widening and the balancing of governmental budgets cor- 
respondingly more difficult. 

Money is the common denominator in the flow of prod- 
ucts of wealth from the producer to the consumer. Money 
is a medium of exchange and nothing more. Money is 
either in motion or at rest. In motion it is dynamic. At 
rest it is static. 

Money is either productive, destructive, or neutral. Static 
money is productive capital. It is fixed in farms, fac- 
tories, mines, railroads, and so forth, and its use is to pro- 
duce and transport goods. Dynamic money is money in 
motion, in circulation in the purchase of goods and services 
to be consumed, destroyed from day to day. A loaf of 
bread cannot be eaten but once. It is destroyed; the same 
with a ton of coal, a suit of clothes, a pair of shoes; these 
articles cannot be consumed but once. It takes more time 
in some cases than others. A pair of shoes is not con- 
sumed as quickly as a loaf of bread, but they both belong 
to consumption goods and it requires dynamic money to 
move them. Neutral money is money hoarded. Insofar as 
balancing the equation between production and consumption 
is concerned it is worth nothing to anyone. 

We are just beginning to realize that the economics of 
power production differs widely from the economics of 
human energy in production. A new economic factor must 
enter into the solution of the problem or problems thrust 
upon us by the new economics of power production. This 
new factor must provide additional purchasing power for all 
the people and a means by which it can be distributed to all 
the people. 

Just so long as the issuing of money and credit and the 
regulating the value thereof is in the hands of a private 
corporation, the end and aim of which is to operate for profit, 
there is no possible starting point to reach a balancing factor 
between production and consumption. Power production re- 
verses the whole law of human energy in production of 
wealth. A single illustration is sufficient to show this change. 
A tool in the hands of a man greatly increases his efficiency 
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because it greatly increases the energy he may apply in 
his work. A man’s job is to drive piling into the ground to 
support a structure of some character. It requires a sledge 
hammer in his hands, without which he would accomplish 
little. On the other hand, that man exchanges his sledge 
hammer for a trip hammer operated by electric power and 
now he drives as much piling in the same length of time as 
a hundred men could drive with sledge hammers, and all the 
energy it requires is enough to push a button or throw a 
switch. The fact is, it is this power production that is mak- 
ing human labor superfluous in the productive world. No 
overflow into outside markets where labor is needed can put 
men to work as fast as power production puts them out; 
the result is a chronic problem of unemployment with which 
every civilized nation of the world is afflicted. How will this 
chronic disease of unemployment be cured? There is but 
one safe remedy; that is, use our potential production plant 
to capacity and provide for the distribution of the products 
to all the people. 

We spent billions of dollars and sacrificed thousands of 
human lives to make the world safe for democracy, and now 
in time of peace we are spending equally as many billion 
dollars and are driving our Government into ochlocracy. 
The latter will be the dominating form of government in this 
Republic before many months unless Congress restores to 
the people the right to control their own money system and 
makes provision for the people to live on a level, at least, of 
health and decency. 


Scraps of Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent given me by the House to extend my remarks this after- 
noon, I want to express my regret that Congress is going to 
adjourn without giving consideration to the measures that 
are now pending before it, providing for the limiting of ship- 
ments of iron and steel scrap to foreign countries. We 
understand, of course, that it is not a violation of law to 
ship or transport munitions to foreign countries that are not 
at war, and, of course, it is not a violation of law to ship iron 
or steel scrap or materials which can be made into munitions 
or implements of war to nations where there are hostilities, 
or even where war has been declared. In other words, it is 
not a violation of law to ship scrap steel and iron any time, 
anywhere, from the United States. 

The Neutrality Act that was passed by this Congress pro- 
vides, among other things, that the President, by Executive 
order, can prevent the sale of munitions to belligerents who 
are actually at war; except, however, it does not prevent 
such nations from coming to the United States and buying 
such munitions and materials, provided they pay cash for 
them. But there is nothing in that measure that prohibits 
the sale or the shipment of steel and scrap iron to belligerent 
nations. I offered an amendment when this bill was being 
considered, which would provide that no materials of any 
kind could be sold and transported to belligerents in time of 
war. That amendment, however, was given practically no 
consideration. 

I want to direct your particular attention today to a 
situation that has become not only serious but, in my 
opinion, is an alarming one. It is the shipment of scrap 
iron and steel that is being made from this country to foreign 
countries, and in particular to Japan. The United States 
has no interest in the war between Japan and China, or 
between other countries of Europe or Asia, so far as that 
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is concerned—but we do have a situation that I believe de- 
serves the serious attention of American citizens, and par- 
ticularly the serious attention of this Congress. 

We are informed that during the month of May, this year, 
there was more scrap steel and iron exported from this 
country than during the average of the past 10 years. 
Most of the nations of Europe that are increasing their war 
munitions and supplies, are buying scrap steel and iron from 
the United States in unheard of amounts. I just do not be- 
lieve people realize how much this country is being drained 
of its steel and iron, and how it is going to affect the sup- 
plies of these materials in the United States, within the 
very near future. 

Let me call your attention to some comparative figures: 
In 1933 we exported 773,000 tons of scrap steel and iron. 
Japan bought 540,000 tons of that material. 

During the first 4 months of this year Japan has bought 
605,327 tons of iron and steel scrap. This is more than the 
entire world purchased 4 years ago. 

Great Britain bought over 3,000 tons in January this year. 
In May she bought more than 30,000 tons of scrap steel. 

Germany bought 1,700 tons of scrap steel in January this 
year. In April she bought almost 7,000 tons. In other 
words, five times as much scrap steel in April as she did 
in January. 

Italy bought 9,000 tons in January or this year, and then 
in April, she bought 22,000 tons of iron and steel scrap. 

Let me give you these figures in another way. This coun- 
try exported during the first 6 months of this year a ictal of 
1,295,921 tons of scrap steel and iron. You will observe that 
in the month of May, this year, we exported 630,671 tons of 
this material. 

I have called your attention to the situation in Japan, and 
did that for two reasons—in the first place, the situation is 
extremely tense there at this time, and for the further rea- 
son that Japan has been buying most of our scrap steel. I 
say to you, as Members of Congress, that this is an alarming 
situation. If we have, or can provide, control over the ex- 
porting of scrap steel and scrap iron, we should do it imme- 
diately. 

At this point I should like to call your attention to another 
matter which I think is worthy of our consideration. It is 
the amount of gold that the United States has purchased 
from Japan, ever since the Ist of March, this year. Do you 
know that from March 1 to August 1, this year, this country 
purchased $130,000,000 worth of gold from Japan and paid 
$35 an ounce for it? We did not pay Japan more for the 
gold than we would pay anyone else for it, but we did pay 
more than Japan could have received anywhere else for her 
gold. 

In other words, while we were buying gold from Japan at 

a high price and at the expense of the Government of the 
United States, the Scrap Steel Associates of America and 
those affiliated with them were making millions of dollars in 
profits on material that is going into Japan to be processed 
into materials and munitions of war. In view of this situ- 
ation, I am wondering how we can justify our position as 
being a leader among the nations of the world in the pro- 
motion of peace—when at the same time we are taking such 
an active part in helping to provide for the manufacture of 
materials that are to be made directly into implements of 
war. 
I should call your attention to a matter which has previ- 
ously been discussed by Congressman CRAWFORD, of Mich- 
igan, when he told you that the present export of iron and 
steel scrap to foreign countries does not help the American 
laborer. The melting of the steel scrap is done in the fur- 
naces of foreign countries, so that the American laborer 
has nothing to do with the processing of this material. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me call your attention again to the 
fact that we have before us a bill by Mr. Crawrorp, of Michi- 
gan, which places the export of scrap steel under the control 
of the Secretary of Commerce, and the measure provides for 
a ban on the shipment of these materials to warring nations. 
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I say to you that the most important thing we can do before 
this Congress adjourns is to give consideration to and pass 
such measures as will curb and regulate the shipment of iron 
and steel scrap to foreign countries. It is a disgrace to our 
country that we should drain our resources and at the same 
time indirectly assist these foreign nations in building up 
their armaments and implements of war. 

Mr. Speaker, war clouds are hovering over Europe. They 
are dark, and hanging low in the Far East this afternoon. 
Let not the United States be guilty of furthering the cause of 
any of the parties engaged in the conflicts and quarrels 
across the seas. 


What the Seventy-fifth Congress Has Failed to 
Accomplish and a Discussion of the Rules of 
the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the first session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress is about to adjourn. I, for one, 
cannot share in the satisfaction expressed by some Members 
in things accomplished. It is true that appropriation and 
deficiency bills have been passed. But these are routine 
measures necessary to carry on the Government and carry 
on projects and plans already authorized by former Con- 
gresses. We have also passed the farm tenancy bill, the 
sugar bill, the housing bill, and other bills more or less 
essential in their nature. 

But what fundamental legislation has been enacted? Has 
the great financial problem been solved or even approached? 
The great financiers are still in control of our money system. 
The Congress of the United States must reassume the func- 
tion expressly provided in the Constitution, “to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof”, and reassert its right to 
have complete charge of financial affairs in this country. 
Until this is done there will be continued chaos in the finan- 
cial world with resulting depressions. It is the duty of 
Congress to bring permanent relief in this matter, thereby 
benefiting the people of the whole United States. 

Has the farm problem been solved? It is argued that 
farm prices are higher than for many years past and, in- 
deed, have reached peak level. But what has been done to 
permanently stabilize price levels? Absolutely nothing. A 
few bills by individual Members have been ignored by those 
in charge of farm legislation and are now languishing in 
committee because of want of signatures to petitions on the 
Speaker’s desk. Let those who fail to take an interest in 
this vital question face the wrath of the embattled farmers 
when this temporary inflation of farm prices subsides. But 
far more important than the political fate of these Members 
is the fate of the United States itself, for unless and until 
the agricultural problem is solved fairly and permanently 
there can be no worth-while prosperity in this country. The 
purchasing power of this large and important group must be 
restored on a permanent basis so that the farmers may be- 
come home owners, not tenants, for home owners are the 
backbone of any government. Whether the cost of pro- 
duction or crop insurance or an ever-normal granary be 
the solution is immaterial. Let us study and discuss and act. 
Thus far we have only hesitated. 

Has the labor problem been solved? Most of the labor- 
ers, like the farmers, are unorganized. Among the organ- 
ized laborers there are two bitter factions. It is not neces- 
sary to enter into that controversy. But what has Congress 
done for the unorganized laborers—those who possibly most 
need aid? Absolutely nothing. It is true the Senate has 
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passed the Black-Connery bill. But where is it? In the 
Rules Committee, that sanctum sanctorum, where so many 
of the House measures sleep the last long sleep! And who 
compose this mighty Rules Committee? Fourteen members 
who autocratically rule the other 435 Members of this 
House. Yes, 14 is the number, but 8 constitute a majority. 

So 8 rule the 14, and in the last analysis two on that com- 
mittee can swing the majority for or against a measure. 
And here let me pay my respects to one member of that 
committee. For weeks in the early part of the session he 
was vociferous on the floor of this House, in the cloakroom, 
and on the radio in his denunciation of the New Deal and 
the President, especially during the early stages of the court 
reform controversy. He declared that the President de- 
sired—nay, conspired to be a@ dictator! All that the Presi- 
dent actually was trying to do was what other Presidents 
before him had done and what the Constitution actually 
provides for. And the President was asking Congress to 
do this in a constitutional way so as to carry out the wishes 
of the people of the United States regarding the New Deal 
as expressed at the polls on November 3, 1936. That is not 
dictatorship—that is a democratic service in a democracy. 

Since the temporary defeat of court reform this gentleman 
has not made any more pleas for the Constitution and the 
Government. He has been busy in the role of dictator him- 
self. Listen to this: “Tremendous pressure is being applied 
to get the Black-Connery bill to the floor of the House. 
There is no punishment, pressure, or influence that can be 
brought to bear that will persuade this committee“ he should 
say, we two dictators— to grant a rule for its debate.” 
Paraphrasing Cassius, “In the names of all the gods at once, 
upon what meat doth this our modern Caesar feed, that he 
becomes so great?” This is ruthless and effective dictator- 
ship! Whether we agree with the Black-Connery bill or not 
is not the question. The question is, Shall 1 man or 8 men or 
14 men on the Rules Committee prevent consideration of a 
bill, stifle all debate on it, and deny the Members of this 
House the right to express their opinions and register their 
votes on this question. Until the labor problem is solved and 
solved rightly so as to restore the purchasing power of this 
great group of American citizens, we will continue to have 
strikes and sweatshops and child labor. 

Has old-age security been taken care of in a just manner? 
I supported the social-security bill which is now the law 
because it was a step in the right direction. But how inade- 
quate it is! I am impatient to take the next step and the 
next and the next until the heart of old age shall be per- 
mitted to throb not in fear and in dread of the future but 
in happiness and contentment down the pathway that leads 
to everlasting rest. 

I have mentioned only a very few of necessary measures 
which would benefit large groups throughout our whole 
United States and thereby stabilize our prosperity and happi- 
ness, A full and free consideration of such measures is 
imperative on the floor of this House so we may discuss them 
openly and vote our convictions accordingly. 

What are the obstacles to free discussion and vote on bills 
introduced in this body? Frankly the rules and practices 
of this House. I readily grant that without rules and regu- 
lations any legislative body would be a helpless mob. But 
when rules and practices bind us hand and foot as we are 
bound this very day it is a travesty on democracy. A common 
practice here is to refuse to consider bills introduced by 
Members unless the chairman permits it. With all deference 
to the chairmen of the many committees, I call this dictator- 
ship. It is so easy to show favoritism or exercise one’s own 
predilections. It is argued that all bills could not possibly be 
considered. Then why let them be introduced at all and the 
Government go to the expense of printing them? Oh, yes; 
you say that is the privilege of each Member. Is it not the 
right of every Member as a duly elected Representative of 
the people of his district to have their wishes and bills con- 
sidered in the committee and House of which he is a Member? 

Then there is the practice of chairmen of committees 
refusing to report bills out of committee. I was perturbed 
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when the genial and lovable chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a few weeks ago made the flat statement on the floor 
of this House—and was roundly applauded for it—that the 
bill to increase the membership of the Supreme Court would 
never be reported from his committee. As much as I highly 
regard and love this splendid gentleman from Texas, I did 
not applaud him for that sentiment because I regard it as a 
species of dictatorship out of place ina democracy. Another 
little Caesar, clothed in a genial, benevolent, and lovable garb. 

Then we have the common practice of insistence by 
chairmen and leading members of a committee when a 
bill is brought to the floor of the House that there must 
be no amendments, there must be no dotting of an “i” or 
crossing of a “t”, no legislation on the floor of the House, 
With all due respect to the many able chairmen and mem- 
bers of various committees, why this sanctity? Why read 
the bill at all? Again, when amendments are offered and 
teller votes demanded or a roll call is on, Members coming 
into the Chamber not having read the bill nor heard the 
amendments discussed are met at the door with the admoni- 
tion “vote with the committee”, regardless of the soundness 
of such a vote or the resulting effect of such a law. 

Lastly, we have a rule that when a committee refuses to 
report a bill the only possible way to force it out of com- 
mittee is by placing a petition on the Speaker’s desk which 
must be signed by 218 Members while the House is in ses- 
sion. I have always opposed this rule, especially the large 
number necessary. At the beginning of every session this 
rule has been adopted. New Members, little understanding 
the effect of it on bills to be introduced by them or in which 
they are interested, are cajoled by promises or driven by 
threats to vote for this rule. Possibly because of my Scandi- 
navian ancestry I have been obstinate in this matter. The 
people of Norway believe in real democracy. 

But in the House of Representatives rules and regulations 
are adopted at the beginning of a Congress which are un- 
democratic in their nature and un-American in their results 
on legislation. They receive support from new Members 
either because of lack of realization or because of patronage. 
I fear patronage is the modern golden calf that some Con- 
gressmen fall down before and worship. 

There are Members who argue that this method of carrying 
on the business of the House has always been and therefore 
always must be. My only reply is that I believe in progress 
and not in the policy of laissez faire. They say that the 
opposition party did things the same way. My reply is that 
the voters of the United States sent us down here to change 
things and we should thank God for that opportunity. One 
of my best personal friends in the House said to me Monday, 
“I don't believe in a gag rule—except for myself and my 
bills.“ My reply to him is the famous saying of Voltaire: 

I do not agree with a word that you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it. 

It is contended that the Congress has not the time to con- 
sider all proposed legislation. My reply is that we have 
frittered away 7 months in doing practically nothing. 

There is no valid support for the argument that the House 
has no time for discussion of proposed legislation. -At every 
session that I have attended there has been ample time for 
debate and action on a majority of bills introduced. Brief 
daily sessions and week-end adjournments, of course, make 
it possible to advance the lame excuse that necessary time is 
lacking. The real reason is that those in authority—too many 
chairmen of committees and the Rules Committee—are not 
in sympathy with much of the legislation proposed. It is a 
matter of prejudice and not of justice and fairness. This is 
not democracy. It is dictatorship by a select few. Democracy 
is where a majority rule. In the House a majority, once 


having tied its hands, is helpless to function. 

Time and again it has been charged, especially in the 
cloakrooms, by those who themselves used the New Deal as 
their sole issue in the 1936 campaign, that the administra- 
tion Court reform bill and its “must bills” prevent considera- 
tion of other legislation. What childish arguments. In the 
first place the President has at all times expressed himself 
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as heartily in favor of democratic procedure and govern- 
ment. Listen to what he said at Roanoke Island Wednesday: 

I seek no change in the form of the American Government. 
Majority rule must be preserved as the safeguard of both liberty 
and civilization. 

Democracy is just as essential in the House procedure as 
elsewhere. Secondly, we are our own masters in the House 
and responsible to no one but ourselves as far as rules, prac- 
tices, and procedure are concerned. What we need to do 
is to clean our own house and make it possible for majority 
rule at all times, not merely at the beginning of the session. 

It is with the most friendly feeling, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have thus addressed the Members of the House. My sole 
purpose is to urge upon them the actual spirit as well as the 
letter of democracy. This immediate impotence to legislate 
in which we find ourselves today—even the leaders acknowl- 
edge their inability to force the Black-Connery bill from the 
Rules Committee—is merely an aggravated form of the com- 
mon impoterice of the House to function in a democratic 
manner. I am, possibly, still a novice in the field of legisla- 
tion. But I have certain convictions and shall continue to 
express them frankly and fearlessly when permitted. Sim- 
ple and effective laws enacted under simple and effective 
Tules and regulations secure the most beneficial results. To 
this cause I dedicate my political services of the future as 
in the past. 


Tie-up Between Communistie Party and C. I. O. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


LETTER FROM THE WORKERS ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of further evi- 
dencing a tie-up between the Communist Party and the 
C. I. O., I submit. a photostatic copy of a “secret” letter 
from Russell Watson of Philadelphia, addressed to Sam 
Wiseman of New York. 

Russell Watson is secretary of the League for Struggle 
for Negro Rights, and is a Pennsylvania Communist. 

Sam Wiseman was a Communist Party candidate for the 
New York Assembly in 1936. He is vice president of the 
Workers Alliance of America, which is a communistic or- 
ganization. He is also on the national unemployment com- 
mittee of Browder and Ford, Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates for the Communist Party in 1936. 

From this letter it will be seen that the Government, 
through certain P. W. A. workers are, in part, financing 
the Communist Party. 


WORKERS ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 
nt 1109 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, August 9, 1937. 


Workers Alliance of Ni 
101 West — Street. New York, N. F. 
SECRET 


Dear Sam: The preparations for the march are well under way. 
In addition to the organizations affiliated to the joint committee, 
we have mobilized the I. W. O., we have circularized the trade 
unions in the city, and we are visiting the trade unions for con- 
tributions and for 5 of the resolution. 

We are mobilizing the party to the extent possible. A party 
steering committee of five has been set up and meets daily, and 
we're discussing the progress of the work every day with the office 
committee of the bureau. The district, however, is in a serious 
crisis because of the of forces. Practically all of the 
leading comrades are on vacations or in C. I. O. pues etc. 

In addition to that, because of the new election law van 
sylvania requiring all minority parties to file signatures 


Penn- 
da 
before the primary in September, the party has it as —.— 
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concentration for the next 2 weeks. The march is therefore re- 

ceiving secondary consideration. This does not mean, of course, 

that the party is not mobilizing and will collect quite a bit of 
that 


from 
the national office and routine mses. The reason why I asked 
Max to arrange the $50 loan for a few days from New York was 
because we must take the Tast shipment of supplies from Wash- 
ington sent c. o. d. out of the express office and take care of 
many essential routine expenses. 

About the use of supplies—we have already distributed 30,000 
calls, This is above the quota which I set at. the conference at 
New York. In addition to this, we are printing 25,000 leaflets 
(now in the printers) advertising the march and a mass demon- 
stration for the evening of the 21st at Reyburn Plaza (Philadel- 
phia’s Union Square). It is important that the march reach 
Philadelphia from New York at about 5 p. m. in the afternoon 
of the 2ist. We plan a torch-light demonstration on the plaza 
and we're getting a permit for the use of same from 6 p. m. till 
11 p. m., thereby giving ourselves leeway for the meeting at 
whatever time we decide. Inform me as to what route the march 
will arrive in Philadelphia on. We're also pushing out the last 
4,500 telegram blanks. We're out today, 1,000 registra- 
tion blanks to the locals, 200 books of certificates for the day's 


pay. 

We. hayn 8 tig- HAY ta Desk Reerrdey Aud. Bandas 10 MT ta: 
employed locals. Every local eee E OP E 
some public in front of local headquarters, thetic 
shops, houses, etc. At these stands we will laid-off 
W. P. A. workers for the march, solicit funds, and distribute calls 
and leaflets. 

I've been in touch with the mayor's office several times today, 
but to date have not seen “Hiss Sonor.” We will have a com- 
mittee to see the mayor’s secretary today, whether he likes it or 
not, in regards to 3 resolution and in feeding delegates 
and supplying means tion. We are, however, not 
depending upon that eee but have committees collecting 
donations for food oa are contacting hotel grocery houses for 
same. 

In regards to housing: We contacted the State office several 
times, asking them to contact Philips, head of State Federation 
of Labor, to arrange with Kennedy for use of armories for quarters. 
Wire from Spencer instru me to proceed on basis that we will 
get them. I will appreciate suggestions, criticism, comments, ete., 
on the steps we are taking. 

Comradely yours, 
(Sgd.) RUSSELL Watson. 
(Typed) RUSSELL WATSON. 

P. S.—Regional council of C. I. O. has endorsed the resolution 
and sent out letters to their locals urging them to do likewise. 

(Note in handwriting.)—Just contacted director C. I. O. He 
agreed to see the mayor today. 

(Initials) R. W. 


Envelope containing above had following on face of it: Workers’ 
Alliance, 1109 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Post-office stamp: 
8 Pa., 2 9, 10 p. m., 1937; canceled 3-cent stamp. 

Address: Mr. Sam W! Workers 5 of New York, 101 
West Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. 


Court Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENT E. KELLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20) , 1937 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, for some time, under a rule 
of the House, Members have not had an opportunity to ad- 
dress this House except after the business of the day has 
been completed and when nearly everybody had gone home. 

I have not been willing to enter into this competition to 
address empty benches. 

During this period my good friend from Texas, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, delivered an address on the 
court-reform bill before this body, when everybody was 
here. 

I felt then and have felt ever since that day that 
that speech should be answered, and unless some other 
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Member shall anticipate me in that service I shall at 
the first opportunity at the next session, when as full a 
membership as heard my friend shall be present answer the 
contentions of my friend. In doing this I expect to use the 
same freedom my friend used in his speech. I shall com- 
ment not only on the words of that speech, but the implica- 
tions and acts, or the failure of acts, before as well as after 
that speech. 


Our Permanent Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I sup- 
pose that the grandest struggle in the political annals of 
mankind was our own agonistic fight for independence. 
We can, therefore, understand the struggle throughout 
the ages that has characterized the fight of the people of 
Israel for a home. 

The birth of any nation, especially one that fights through 
oppressive forces and seeks the sunlight of self-expression, is 
an epochal event. Most nations have won their battles 
while resident within the boundaries of their cherished soil, 
but a nascent empire is now on the way in which the over- 
whelming majority of its future citizens may well have never 
seen its shores, let alone tramped its soil. It is a staggering, 
bewildering challenge to the imagination that the people of 
Israel, scattered to the four winds, are at last to find their 
Pole Star right where they left it in Pekena 2,000 years ago, 
\their Eretz Israel. 

Today, Mr. Speaker and my aA I am purposing to 
tell you of my thoughts on the contemplation of the possibility 
of this devout hope of the ages. Today, also, I hope to point 
out the purposes and prospects so that in the vacation that 
is to come we may revert to the problem and feel that our 
thoughtful efforts may baptize it properly. 

It has always seemed a great and merited tribute to the 
people of Israel that the names of their four greatest heroes 
should become synonymous of the attributes themselves. 
When we say Moses, we think of meekness; Solomon con- 
notes wisdom; David brings up valor; and Job patience. Our 
whole daily philosophy is filled with the lore and outpourings 
of the Hebraic patriarchs and writers. 

Their songs rocked us to sleep and their heroic struggle 
against the elements and against cruel mankind, enriched 
our waking hours and stirred our emotions. Their book 
with Shakespeare’s volumes often completed the library of 
the earliest settlers in America, and in New England espe- 
cially, this book became the volume of volumes. We all 
have listened to the tales in Genesis that posited the earliest 
home of these people in Ur of the Chaldees. We have fol- 
lowed their primitive steps in the rich alluvial plain between 
the lower Tigris and the lower Euphrates and have sym- 
pathized with their ambition to leave the land of Ham- 
murabi and move toward Haran in what is now Mesopo- 
tamia only to terminate their trek in Canaan. Then, too, 
we have suffered in common over the tragic enslavement 
in Egypt, and the Exodus—have been awed with two 
decalogues—but always we have understood the ever re- 
sponsive pulsating hope for a home. At that time, a nation 
meant a settled, comfortable habitation with springs and 
wells, vineyards, and gardens—the simple open sesame of 
a people in whom is deeply entrenched the emphasis on 
home and family life. I could go on, my colleagues, through- 
out that rich and inspiring history right down to the 
Diaspora when the people of Israel were seemingly scattered 
to the four winds, but that parade of events chronicles deep 


in pathos, courage, hope, and suffering is your heritage and 
the heritage of the ages. 

But through it all, the unquenchable aspiration for its 
ancestral home was kept alive by Jewish training, Talmudic 
lore, and family life. Their literature, their religion, their 
highest hopes never surrendered the unquestioned birth- 
right of a people—a home. Latterly, it involves the emer- 
gence of Zionism, the immensely practical movement back to 
Palestine, 

Their sublime faith, no parallel for which is or has been 
existent since the Crusades, puzzles the man of the world, 
proves an enigma to the materialist, and a stumbling block 
to the politician. 

There is an outstanding epochal greatness in their whole 
movement of Zionism that quickens the emotions and 
presents a little-understood side of Jewish nature. These 
giants of Zionism, whose history you, my colleagues, know 
too well, for they were no “light half-believers of a casual 
creed.” This movement has the paramountcy of principles 
over interest, idealism beyond realism, the most laudable 
determination of all contemporary history; for these people 
were still seeking to go home to the cradles of their fathers, 
the sacred sands touched by the even more sacred feet of 
patriarchs—the most hallowed, awe-inspiring spectacle of 
the ages—so incomprehensible in its transcendental scope 
that it would take the intellects of Caesar and Napoleon 
with the lifetime of Methuselah to fathom and unfold for 
the minds of today. 

We who reverence and pay our respect to liberalism—'’ 
progressive thought—may well pause and ask ourselves the 
lesson of biblical Israel. Their government, if I may para- 
phrase a great authority, was a federation held together by 
no political authority but by unity of faith and race. It 
was bulwarked and founded not on physical force but by al 
voluntary covenant. Self-government was the practical 
idea not only in each tribe but the rule and fair accom- , 
plishment in every group of 120 families. They had neither 
privilege of rank nor inequality before the law. 

The spirit of their community detested monarchy so much 
that it was resisted by Samuel— 
in that momentous protestation and warning which all the king- 
na OE AA he icin ay aoe at FOPO ZVO Enno 
ingly confirmed. Their throne was erected on a compact; and the 
king was deprived of the right of legislation among a people who 
recognized no lawgiver but God, whose highest aim in politics was 
to restore the original purity of the constitution and to make 
its government conform to the ideal type that was hallowed by the 
sanctions of heaven. 

The inspired men who rose in unfailing succession to popheæy 
against the usuper and the tyrant constantly proclaimed 
laws which were divine were paramount over sinful rulers, aoe oe 
pealed from the established authorities, from the king, the priests, 
and the princes of the people to the healing forces that slept in the 
uncontaminated consciences of the masses. Thus the example of 
the Hebrew doctrine of national tradition and the doctrine of the 
higher law; that principle that a constitution grows from a root 
by process of development and not of essential change. 


Let us examine the Bible itself and discover just how 
hated monarchy was by the Jewish people and leaders in the 
Book of Samuel 8: 4 we find: 


And then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, 
and came to Samuel unto Ramah. 
And said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not 
in thy ways: now make us a king to judge us like all the nations. 
But this displeased Samuel when they said, Give us a king to 
judge us, and Samuel prayed to the Lord. 


That, briefly, is the debt of the world of liberalism to 
Israel, let alone the refined and accumulated wisdom of the 
book that John Adams called the Volume of Inspiration in 
one of his state papers. 

These people of Zionism are the descendants of those 
Elders of Israel who authored “the book of books”, the | 
simple daily annals of common people in their unvarnished 
joys and sorrow, hopes and ambitions, long buried in 
oblivion. 

No more living exposition of the hope of Israel has ever 
been given than by the Herculean efforts of Dr. Theodore 
Herzl, of Vienna, to form, energize, and maintain this same | 
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Zionism—a plan which sought the mobilization of Jewish 
capital throughout the world for the purchase of the barren 
territory of Palestine from the Turkish Government. 

His trials and tribulations, his far-sighted patience, and 
enthusiasm form a picture of faith and hope welded to- 
gether by a practicality that has rarely been equalled—his 
Zionist Congresses from 1897 to his death, his interviews 
with the foremost men of power in the world, the inculcation 
of his spirit into others, and the sublime rejection of allur- 
ing alternates place him high in the estimation of world 
Jewry in all pre-war efforts. 

Then came the war and, with it, unthought-of possibilities 
for small nations, for oppressed peoples, for all the lamp of 
liberalism had not reached. From it came the Balfour dec- 
laration. 

Dated November 2, 1917, this famous document is as fol- 
lows: 

His Majesty’ 

Palestine of a national home for the Je 
their best endeavors to facilitate the 

it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

This declaration, the most salient and paramount mile- 
stone in modern Zionism’s progress, became hallowed by the 
approval of America, accepted by the Allied and associated 
powers, posited in the treaty with Turkey, incorporated in 
the British mandate, and solemnly accepted by the high 
contracting treaty plenipotentiaries of Britain and America 
by pact on December 3, 1924. American Jewry has been 
wholeheartedly behind the placement of the mandate in 
England’s hands, 

We in America rejoice at the prospect of world Jewry’s 
hopes for a home. Nationalistic aspirations sit close to 
our thoughts. Hence millions of Americans know how in- 
terested the largest Jewish population in the world, which 
is here in America, are in Palestine by reasons of racial 
devotion, and tremendous investments, spiritual and finan- 
cial, in that ideal. The largest Jewish population in the 
world is in the United States. They are tremendously 
interested in Zionism by reasons of racial devotion, and 
tremendous investments, both spiritual and financial. 
So strong has been the hope of American Jewry in Zionism 
that during the World War the flower of American man- 
hood of Jewish extraction organized itself, 4,000 strong, to 
make up the Jewish legion. 

President Wilson was strong in his approbation of the 
declaration of England in the matter of Palestinian aspi- 
rations, and even Emir Feisal extended the friendly hand 
of cooperation as a member of the peace conference. 

America has insisted upon the right to be part and parcel 
of any group that sought to dispose of former Turkish 
territory, for we were a participant in the war and a con- 
tributor to its outcome. Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby uttered to the British Secretary of State in 1920 a 
sentiment that has been repeatedly adopted by our State 
Department since then. Not only did the League of Nations 
recognize our interest but we actually assisted in the man- 
date itself. Right down to the present administration there 
has been watchful interest. President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has said: 

Jewish achievement in Palestine since the Balfour be Riera a 
vindicates the high hope which lay behind the sponsorship of 
the homeland. The Jewish development in Palestine since the 
Balfour declaration is not only a tribute to the creative powers 
of the Jewish people but, by bringing great advancement into 
hoe 1 land, has promoted the well-being of all the inhabitants 

ereo!r. 

I shall personally watch with deep sympathy the progress of 
Palestine. I extend to your tion my sincerest wishes for 
continued success and achievement (October 1932). 

The interest which I have had and have frequently manifested 
in the rebuilding of the ancient Jewish homeland is, I am per- 
suaded, an interest which is shared by all who recognize that 
every people has the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. It is a source of renewed hope and courage, 
that by international accord and by the moral support of the 


s Government view with favor the establishment in 
people, and will use 
ment of this object, 
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peoples of the world, men and women of Jewish faith have a right 
to resettle the land where their faith was born and from which 
much of our modern civilization has emanated (July 1936). 


The American pact is in treaty series no. 728 entitled Con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain” pro- 
claimed December 5, 1925. Its outstanding provisions follow: 

Whereas by the treaty of peace concluded with the allied ers, 
Turkey renounces all her rights and titles over Palestine 

Whereas the principal allied powers have agreed to entrus the 
mandate for Palestine to His Britannic Majesty. 

Whereas the principal allied powers have also agreed “that the 
mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the dec- 
laration originally made on the 2d of November 1917 by the Gov- 
ernment of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said powers, 
in favor of the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing should 
be done which might prejudice 15 5 civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country; and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds 
for reconstituting their national home in this country. 

ARTICLE 2 

The mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 
under such political, administrative, and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home, as 
laid down in the preamble, and the development of self-governing 
institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and rigos 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race 
and religion. 

ARTICLE 3 

The mandatory shall, 2 tar as circumstances permit, encourage 
local autonomy * 

ARTICLE 6 

The administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the 
rights and position of other sections of the population are not 
prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions and shall encourage, in cooperation with the Jewish 
agency referred to in article 4, close settlement by Jews on the 
land, including State lands and waste lands not required for 
public purposes. 

Mosie the United States of America, by participating in the 

war against Germany, contributed to her defeat and the defeat of 
her allies, and to the renunciation of the rights and titles of her 
allies in the territory transferred by them but has not ratified 
3 of the League of Nations embodied in the Treaty of 
V. * . . 


THE FAILURE OF THE ENGLISH MANDATE 


Primarily the English in their administratiion of the man- 
date were face to face with two hostile national communities 
living side by side with inimical philosophies. Close to a 
million Arabs with a definite majority over the almost half 
million Jews found that the tried efforts of restriction of 
Jewish immigrants and strong-arm methods against Arab 
outbreaks would not work. Irrespective of the justice of 
these generalities everyone knows that the two peoples were 
not progressing in peaceful occupation of their lands. Since 
the end of the World War five fierce and emphatic outbreaks 
between these two peoples have occurred. In 1920 there 
were the Easter riots. In 1924 at Jaffa and in the coastal 
plain the second series broke out. Similar epidemics of 
violence were widespread in 1929 with another disturbance 
in Jaffa in 1933, and the last serious riots on April 19, 1936. 

Without going into the various reasons, it is sufficient to 
say that Jews lost confidence in the sincerity of the British 
officials. The Arabs viewed each succeeding English investi- 
gating commission as a joke. It should be realized that the 
British employed close to 30,000 troops in Palestine in the 
last uprisals which started as we said above on April 19, 1936, 
and continued to October 12. Eight hundred Arabs met 
their fate. Over 300 Jews were killed. 

The British Royal Commissions which have been investi- 
gating and investigating ad infinitum and ad nauseum, have 
not been very enlightening in their methods and results. 
Their tendency to deal in half shades has obscured the entire 
issue and brought on the distrust of Arab and Jew alike. As 
before, the Jews attack the recent Royal Commission’s re- 
port with the protest that the wishy-washy yielding policy 
of the English has been nothing but an inducement to the 
Arab leaders. On the other hand the Arabs view with alarm 
and anger the increasing population of the Jews and their 
economical conquest of the land. 
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As everyone knows, but for the purposes of the RECORD, 
the Royal Commission's conclusions were: 

First. That the existing mandate should be terminated. 

Second. That in substitution therefor there should be 
treaties with independent sovereign Arab and Jewish States, 
covering roughly two-thirds and one-third, respectively, of 
Palestine. 

Third. The issue of a new permanent mandate to Great 
Britain for the government of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth, with a corridor from Jerusalem to the sea. 

Fourth. Temporary continuation of British administra- 
tion in Haifa, Acre, and Tiberias. 

Fifth. The policy of the Balfour declaration would not 
apply to this mandated area in fourth. 

The recommendations of the Royal Commission have 
been termed a repudiation of the solemn covenant and all its 
hallowed implications by David Lloyd George, who calls the 
report a national home mutilated by the absence of Zion, 
Bethlehem, or Judea, the holy cities, the temple of their 
fathers, and the land in which their immortal poets and 
prophets dwelt and got their inspiration. He stresses the 
fact that the Jews took the country in a squalid almost 
loathesome desolation. It was a far cry from the former 
fertile valleys and plains housing and supporting millions. 
It had been allowed to deteriorate into poisonous bogs and 
parched deserts reeking with fever and malaria. The Jews 
poured out $385,000,000 to perform their magic in the 
honest productive development of Palestine. The marsh 
wilderness was drained, reclaimed, and planted. Houses 
were built—industries set humming, electricity developed, a 
police system established—all these part of the accomplish- 
ment which in his estimation has evoked jealously and 
hatred on the part of the Arabs. 

It must be remembered that prior to the World War there 
was not a single free Arab nation. Each was being crushed 
under a foreign master. Today there are four—Iraq, Syria, 
Egypt, and Arabia are independent and self governing. Had 
the Allies met defeat these nations would not be in existence. 
The people of Iraq, Palestine, and Syria fought in the armies 
of their oppressors, and even the Arabs, who rebelled against 
Turkey, were but a few thousand horsemen. Arab freedom 
was won by the help of the British Empire with 450,000 men 
under General Allenby, occasioning casualties of 146,000, and 
a billion dollars of cost. The Arabs profited most. 

CHANGES IN POPULATION 


While there has been no great recent changes in the 
population of 200,000 Jews in Austria, 900,000 in Rumania, 
4,000,000 in the United States, 3,000,000 in Soviet Republic, 
3,000,000 in Poland, 500,000 in Germany, 300,000 in England, 
400,000 in Hungary, 300,000 in France, and 50,000 in Italy, 
there has been a remarkable increase in Belgium, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Palestine. 

In Palestine, Jewish numbers have increased from 84,000 
to 400,000, while the total number of all races jumped from 
757,000 to 1,315,000. The 7-to-1 ratio of Arabs to Jews in 
1922 has dropped to 2-to-1 today. Lord Melchett believes 
that the presence of 3,000,000 Jews in Palestine and the 
Trans-Jordan would remove forever the possibility of a 
successful armed rising to destroy the effects of the man- 
datory policy. Of course, the able English lord wants an 
eventual formal adherence by Palestine to the constitution 
of the British Empire. In his belief, immigration must 
rise by leaps and bounds to obtain the numbers necessary. 
He believes that success will be on the side of the larger 
battalions. He would do this by the gradual evacuation of 
German Jewry over a period of 10 years, and the ma- 
terial diminution of the overcrowded Jewries of eastern 
Europe with a yearly immigration of 100,000, rising in 15 
years to 200,000. Does world Jewry approve of this method? 
More pertinently, does American Jewry believe in this 
scheme? Lord Melchett is deeply encouraged by the tre- 
mendous improvements made in Jaffa and Tel Aviv, and he 
believes that Jewish energy and enthusiasm as well as its 
adaptability can take care of the hundreds of thousands that 


must be taken in to give an overpowering majority in Pales- 
tine and the Trans-Jordan. 

Is this the answer or is the one suggested by another 
Jewish thinker who believes that despite the intensity and 
fierceness of the struggle between Arabs and Jews, the solu- 
tion is by means of free and open negotiated agreements, 
reminiscent of President Wilson’s “open covenants openly 
arrived at.” He admits that the present situation is un- 
wholesome as first one side then the other is punished in a 
see-saw fashion. In his belief there has never been a sin- 
cere effort to negotiate in slow, earnest, day by day, methods. 
Certainly he asserts this has never been the real policy of 
the English officials whose policy shifted from individuality 
to individuality, and he even infers that many of them 
avoided any steps toward real rapprochement between Arabs 
and Jews because they believed in division and rule. He 
contends that both Jew and Arab are in Palestine by right 
and not by sufferance and the mandate’s highest purpose 
is to effect by the grand old principles of accommodation 
and conciliation, peace and good will. 

With Jewish help Arab lands might rise to importance 
from an economic, political, and cultural point of view, and 
correlatively Jews might settle hundreds of thousands of 
persecuted Jews in various Arabian lands. In this give and 
take, he challenges, is a test of the real heritage of the 
Jews and which he solemnly believes contains the ultimate 
solution. 

The acceptance of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission is another attempted solution. Its head and 
members were: 

Rt. Hon. Earl Peel, G. C. S. I., G. B. E., chairman; Rt. Hon. 
Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., G. C. B., G. C. M. G. M. V. O, 
vice chairman; Sir Laurie Hammond, K. C. S. I., C. B. E.; 
Sir Morris Carter, C. B. E.; Sir Harold Morris, M. B. E., 
K. C.; and Prof. Reginald Coupland, C. I. E. Mr. J. M, 
Martin was secretary. 

The purposes and the ambit of that commission’s author- 
ity, in August 1936, is expressed in these words: 

To ascertain the underlying causes of the disturbances which 
broke out in Palestine in the middle of April; to inquire into the 
manner in which the mandate for Palestine is being implemented 
in relation to the obligations of the mandatory toward the Arabs 
and the Jews respectively; and to ascertain whether, upon a 
proper construction of the terms of the mandate, either the Arabs 
or the Jews have any legitimate grievances on account of the way 
in which the mandate has been or is being implemented; and, if 
the commission is satisfied that any such grievances are well 


founded, to make recommendations for their removal and for the 
prevention of their recurrence, 


The Royal Commission says this decisively that “We be- 
lieve that not in Palestine only but in all the Middle East 
the Arabs might profit from the capital and enterprise which 
the Jews are ready enough to provide.” In all fairness it 
also says that the establishment of the national home has 
been against the will of the Arabs themselves, but it is 
necessary to remember that the British felt that enough 
had been done for the Arabs and that they should make 
some sacrifices so that the Balfour declaration might be 
kept along with the other promises. 

There is no question that the enterprise and investments 
of world Jewry in Palestine have caused its Aladdinlike 
metamorphosis. Duplications of similar magnitude are 
only possible in the illusions of movie-picture transforma- 
tions. Western-world progress and ideals dominate the work 
of the Jews in the Near East on a scale so stupendous and 
so colossal as to be thaumaturgic and breath-taking. Take 
the city of Tel Aviv. In 1922 it had a meager 15,000 souls, 
Living conditions were intolerable and insanitary. Today it 
is a modern city with a population of 150,000. It has given 
the lie to the historic charge that the Jews were one-sided 
because they were not “hewers of wood and drawers of 
waters.” In that city Jews act as policemen, laborers, judges, 
in short, fill every conceivable occupation. They have be- 
come wedded to the philosophy that work upon the soil is 
a real inspiring connection between man and the earth 
from which there can be garnered invaluable gains. They 
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have added this necessary facet to a many-sided genius and 
thus they cherish the chance to stand upon their own soil 
as men and women of ordinary flesh and blood. 

Tel Aviv, with a splendid beach and surf, center of fairs, 
mecca of athletic competitions, is modern in every sense, 
where women may appear on the streets at night without 
molestation, with modern schools, theaters, culture, movies— 
yes, even with our western city growth, without plan or 
reason, yet struggling, vital, wholesome, and forward looking. 
In addition this new deal for the Near East has proven a 
stimulus for the lethargic races in the neighborhood. It 
cannot help but be a vast improvement to the world to have 
the Near East alert and progressive with increased purchas- 
ing power and commercial as well as cultural possibilities. 

We should remember that when Europe was thrown back 
many centuries into a condition scarcely more advanced 
than that from which the institutions of Solon and Pericles 
had rescued Athens and her barbaric rulers, who could not 
write their own names, the faculty of exact analysis and 
careful observation became dormant for over 5 years, and, 
as one student says, “the sciences most needful to society— 
medicine and geometry—fell into decay, until the teachers 
of the west went to school at the feet of Arabian masters.” 
This may be the resurgence of ancient Arabic culture also. 
We have seen more startling changes in the transilient re- 
versal of the rough, wild, merciless corsairs of Normandy, 
the transformed Scandinavians who settled in northern 
Gaul and followed the wild life of sea rovers and pirates 
into the polished, most cultured, and chivalrous people in 
Europe, eager for pilgrimages and crusades. The gains are 
not all on one side. 

THE LOCUS IN QUO 


Naturally everyone is interested in the land itself. What 
of Bethlehem, of Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, Beersheba, 
the Trans-Jordan, Gaza, Haifa, Tel Aviv, the Valley of Es- 
draelon? Who will get the holy places? 

Briefly the physical facts of the territory are these: 

The Trans-Jordan consists of 16,000 square miles, and 
Palestine has 10,000 square miles. 

Palestine has a rough borderland close to the sea, with 
over 10 percent cultivation extending north and south for 
50 miles, virtually 500 square miles of cultivation. It may 
be conservatively said to possess 1,000 square miles of such 
valuable territory if all were pieced together. 

As everyone knows, the Royal Commission has proposed 
that the new Jewish state get but 2,500 square miles to in- 
clude the greater part of the coastal plain, the Valley of 
Esdraelon, Galilee, and the upper waters of the Jordan. 
The mandate will cover 500 square miles around Jerusalem. 
In the coastal area, to be sure, there is much of the more 
fertile area, and in the upper reaches of the Jordan around 
Lake Huleh north of Tiberias there is a reclamation project 
to recapture needed land, while south of Lake Tiberias the 
river in its fall of 130 feet gives the chance for the Palestine 
Electric Corporation with its 18,000 horsepower. 

The Palestinian hinterland would go to the Arabs, which 
would make the Arabian kingdom an area of 23,000 square 
miles. 

The new suggested mandate would include Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem with a corridor to the sea near Jaffa, and the 
administration of the seaport of Haifa and other centers 
of Arab population within the Jewish area for an indefinite 
period. 

The commission has urged that best protection for the 
minority populations within majority areas of either race 
should be transference to their own majority community. 
It is easy to see that the transference of the few Jews, which 
do not number much over a thousand, would present no 
obstacle, but the 200,000 or more Arabs to be changed would 
present a problem to England, who would have the expense 
and the administration. Then again the 125,000 Jews and 
85,000 Arabs in Jerusalem and Haifa under British control 
might add to the problems of the British. 
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PALESTINE’S POTENTIALITIES 

Palestine, with Syria in the northeast and the Trans-Jordan 
on the east and Saudi Arabia on the southwest, still has Egypt 
on the south, with potentialities that have been passed over 
by the hasty student of foreign affairs. Its future impor- 
tance is linked with the struggle for air domination and trade 
supremacy by way of that glamorous means of transportation. 
The Far East will seem an encroachment on the Near East, so 
closely connected will be these great undeveloped areas. 
Palestine will be at the crossroads—Palestine, the outlet of 
the all-important oil pipe line from Mosul; the beautiful 
harbor of Haifa can shelter a squadron of cruisers; the neces- 
sary stopping place from the Cape to Cairo, leading up to 
Petrograd or the unopened spaces beyond; the water route 
from Liverpool to Bombay and all that it means in the 
Occident; its close proximity to the Suez Canal; the frontier 
that separates the 100,000,000 Moslems, the countless millions 
of Hindus, and the untutored tribes beyond the Trans- 
Jordan. 

THE GOLDEN APPLE 

In peace and war the imponderables of success may well 
hinge on the possession of Palestine. In war its strategic 
importance insofar as the Suez Canal is in point will always 
bring England into the picture, for Great Britain cannot 
forget that Palestine is the beginning of the direct motor 
route to Asia, the future halting place for air travel and the 
necessary bumper for protection of the canal. Palestine 
remains the choicest apple in the political orchard of the 
Hesperides and the fate of the nation of Israel is linked inex- 
tricably with these imponderables of the future. The ob- 
tainment of a fair solution of this problem becomes a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance to every nation. Irrespective 
of rigid adherence to the admonitions of Washington’s 
Farewell Address, our prior commitments in it are such as to 
necessitate our continued interest and concern in the suc- 
cessful solution of the problem of Palestine. 

THE IRRECONCILABLE PLEDGES 

We have already pointed out the all-embracing nature of 
the Balfour declaration. That had been preceded allegedly 
by the promise of independent statehood to the Arabs in 
October of 1915, but there were no details as to territorial 
limits. Then came the seemingly stealthy Sykes-Picot pact 
of May 1916 which ironically narrowed the limits which 
had not been set out in the pact of 1915. The Arabs, of 
course, were ignorant of the agreement, as were the Jews. 
Add to these the solemnity of the pledge embodied in the 
mandate to elevate Palestine to statehood eventually and 
you have the picture of the most baffling course of contra- 
dictory covenants in all history. 

As an American I am delighted that there is to be a 
Jewish state, for the pursuit of this remote and ideal goal 
has captivated my imagination, just as it has evoked in 
world Jewry a capacity for energy and sacrifice that is 
most commendable. The old European system never recog- 
nized nationalities, let alone the rights of the people. The 
schemes and machinations of the reigning families cut 
athwart boundary lines and made international links that 
despised popular hopes. Fenelon said that a princess car- 
ried a monarchy in her wedding dowry, and even in time 
of war there was no national cause at stake. Certainly 
there were no efforts to instill patriotic fervor along na- 
tionalistic lines. As one historian said: 


The of the rulers toward each other was proportionate 
to their contempt for the lower orders. Compliments be- 
tween the commanders of hostile armies; there was no bitterness 
= aa battles were fought with the pomp and pride 
of a 


Thus the Hapsburgs, the French and Spanish Bourbons, 
the Hohenzollerns, the Romanoffs, and the Wittelsbachs 
ruled, and from their philosophy came the partition of 
Poland, the most pernicious participation by the old order 
in all history. Edmund Burke said: 

No wise or honest man can approve of that partition or can 


contemplate it without prognosticating great mischief from it to 
all countries at some future time. 
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Under such rulers the emergence of nations was an im- 
possibility, and it took a Napoleon, for reasons of his own, 
as well as a Bismarck to break up the impasse. 

Like all other Members of this House, I am hoping for a 
peaceful solution of the Palestinian question; but I am con- 
vinced that there must be a deep concern on the part of 
America because of our prior commitments, 


Reorganization of Government Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20) , 1937 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, last January, under consider- 
able pressure from both sides of the aisle and under a 
promise from the then chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Buchanan, that we would have fair and adequate hearings 
on the bills that would come before the committee and that 
an effort would be made by the committee to bring in 
legislation that would show some economy in governmental 
expenditures, I accepted an appointment upon the Joint 
Committee on Government Reorganization and upon the 
Committee on Government Reorganization of the House. I 
believe that had Mr. Buchanan lived that he would have 
kept that pledge and that there would have been a sincere 
attempt to bring about economy and that the bills to be 
reported would be reported only after fair hearings and 
fair opportunity to consider the legislation that was to be 
presented to the committee. 

The only actual hearings that the committee has had have 
been the joint hearings which, on such an important subject 
as this, contain only 414 pages. 

The first bill reported by the committee was the “wedge 
bill”, creating six new administrative assistants to serve as 
a wedge between the President and his Cabinet and destroy 
any possible efficiency in the management of the depart- 
ments of the Government. This was taken up with no hear- 
ings beyond a casual statement on the part of the so-called 
Brownlow committee. It is a totally destructive bill. 

The second bill taken up was H. R. 8202, title I of which 
permitted the President to reorganize the different depart- 
ments of the Government—with a few outstanding excep- 
tions—and title III of which created the Department of Wel- 
fare, which can have assigned to it activities costing as high 
as $4,000,000,000—one-half the cost of operating the Gov- 
ernment in these days—and a department which in no wise 
would result in any way in efficiency or economy except in 
consolidated propaganda against the legislative branches of 
the Government. This bill, in my opinion, will increase the 
cost of government at least $200,000,000 each year the De- 
partment exists. I was willing to accept title I of the bill 
giving the President authority to abolish certain agencies of 
the Government, but I do not believe that the President 
intends to exercise that authority to bring about any effi- 
ciency or any economy. 

Title IIM of the bill was totally vicious. 

The third measure taken up by the committee was the 
so-called civil-service bill (H. R. 8277) creating a single 
head of the Civil Service Commission and abolishing the 
old nonpartisan Commission which for 50 years has had 
charge of this activity. On this bill alone, has the commit- 
tee called in experts and given us any opportunity to con- 
sider the bill. Its obvious purpose is not efficiency in ad- 
ministration, but to place the civil service of the Govern- 
ment under absolute political control and exploit it for 
purely political purposes. I shall, if I am permitted by the 
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House, file a minority report which will point out a few of 
these defects. 

The crowning glory of the committee, however, comes in 
the reporting of H. R. 8276, a bill to abolish the Comptroller 
General as an independent auditing agent and to give an 
opportunity to the dictatorship which now prevails in Wash- 
ington to go ahead without regard for the laws passed by 
Congress and regardless of any of the safeguards which a 
free people have set up to protect themselves from the il- 
legal expenditure of funds. This bill repeals that portion of 
the budgetary law of 1921 which creates the Comptroller 
General “independent of the executive departments and un- 
der the control and direction of the Comptroller General of 
the United States.” It is the obvious intention that the 
Comptroller General shall be under the direction and control 
of a supine Attorney General prepared to render opinions 
which would permit funds appropriated by the Congress for 
a specific purpose to be used for any purpose for which the 
administration might desire, and thus with this subordina- 
tion of the Comptroller General destroy the specific ap- 
propriating power of Congress. Under the original budg- 
etary law, the Comptroller General was made independent 
by giving him a term of 15 years and making him removable 
only by a joint resolution of Congress. 

To destroy this independence, under H. R. 8276 the Comp- 
troller General’s term is made during the pleasure of the 
President. 

It is true that this bill sets up an auditor general for 
whom some measure of independence is assured by giving 
him a term of 15 years and providing for his removal only 
by joint resolution of Congress, but, while the auditor gen- 
eral would have the general power to do the auditing and 
would be required to report to Congress matters as to which 
he and the Comptroller General differed, the right to settle 
accounts and to review any decision of the auditor general 
is absolutely vested in the Comptroller General who would, 
as I have said before, be absolutely subservient to the ad- 
ministration and would have the sole power to fix the 
balances of the governmental agencies. 

The object of this bill (H. R. 8276) is obviously to de- 
stroy the control over administrative expenses which an 
independent officer of the Government must exercise if 
there is going to be any maintenance of liberty in Amer- 
ica, if there is to be any respect whatever for the acts of 
Congress which are passed. Every Member of Congress who 
supports this bill is abdicating in favor of the dictatorship 
every vestige of power or influence that he has left after 4 
years of usurpation. 

The only hope for the liberties of America is in the defeat 
of this bill. 

The bill itself has been reported by the committee with- 
out any hearings whatever at which any responsible officer 
of the Government or any representative of the Comptroller 
General’s office was present for examination by the mem- 
bers of the committee. I demanded this kind of a hearing. 
I recited the promise that was made me by the late chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Buchanan. On Wednesday, 
August 18, I moved that the committee adjourn to Friday, 
August 20, at 10 a. m.; that a copy of the bill be submitted 
to the Comptroller General, and that he be present or send 
a representative of the office to discuss the bill with the com- 
mittee. The New Deal majority of the committee voted me 
down. Frankly, I shall deem it my duty to continue to 
serve on this committee until these bills are disposed of by 
Congress, but I do not propose to be a party in any way to 
legislation being brought out on the floor without proper 
consideration, as is being done with H. R. 8276. 

I shall, from time to time, as the opportunity presents 
itself, try to prevent the passage, especially of this bill, H. R. 
8276, designed to destroy any vestige of an independent audit 
of the expenditure of the funds of the Government and to 
absolutely destroy and do away with an independent inter- 
pretation of the laws which Congress has passed, 
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I pray that an aroused public sentiment will, after the 
recess of Congress, restore to our some of the 
courage which formerly characterized membership in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States. 


Public Power Projects and Power Costs and 
Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20) , 1937 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, we who have seen the amaz- 
ing changes which have taken place in the last half century 
cannot picture other such revolutionary advancements in the 
immediate future. It is almost impossible for us to conceive 
of continuation of such marked improvements in methods of 
living and such victories in conquering the forces of Nature 
as have appeared in the last half century or even during the 
last generation. 

Unquestionably, use and application of electric energy is 
the key to outstanding future advancement and achieve- 
ment in the social and economic fields. Man has received no 
greater gift than electric energy except perhaps the soil on 
which he lives. We know of no other method of gathering 
electricity for beneficial use except the present generating 
plants, those operated by burning coal, oil, or gas, or by 
utilizing the forces of falling water. Widespread use of elec- 
tric energy in the home and factory will add much to com- 
fort, well-being, and prosperity among our people. There is 
nothing, perhaps, except the automobile, which affords so 
much gratification in the return for expenditure as generous 
use of electric current in the home. It is welcome, not alone 
for convenience and safety but because it lifts burdens from 
housewives and makes happier surroundings. 

LOS ANGELES AS AN EXAMPLE 


The most outstanding example of accomplishment by use 
of cheap electricity is found in Los Angeles, a city without 
slums, covering a territory of 40 square miles, inhabited to- 
day by 2,000,000 people, owning and living in small homes 
scattered throughout that extensive area, and using elec- 
tricity just as cheaply in the suburban home as in the con- 
gested center. Electric energy is applied in these outlying 
homes and their neighboring industries for every device that 
ingenuity has fashioned—for lighting, refrigeration, cooking, 
air cooling and air heating, for ironing, sweeping the floor, 
washing the dishes, for pumping, operating elevators, and 
turning the wheels of industry, as well as for necessary 
transportation. The manager of the Los Angeles plant, Mr. 
E. F. Scattergood, is undoubtedly one of the most outstand- 
ing electrical engineers in the entire country. He has estab- 
lished such a reputation in the financial world that he has 
been able to sell bonds for the Bureau of Electricity of the 
city of Los Angeles without backing other than the future 
receipts of the electric plant; but so certain is that revenue 
that the bonds are considered by financial interests to be 
even better than the general-obligation bonds of the city. 
It is recognized that general-obligation bonds can be col- 
lected only through the courts, by making tax levies; 
whereas bonds and the interest thereon, secured by electric 
revenue, are collectible by the simple process of raising the 
prices of electric energy if expected returns fail to material- 
ize. Rate students have discovered that the cheaper the 
electricity the greater the consumption and the revenue. 
This is strikingly and convincingly illustrated by a table 
which I presented to the House on July 27 showing an aver- 
age annual consumption rising from 150 to 5,240 kilowatt- 
hours per meter as prices descended from 11.5 to 0.75 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, and here reproduced because of its value: 


Average A 
sale price — 
per consump- 
watt-hour tion 
Kilowatt- 
Cents hours 
1.5 150 
10.5 300 
8.7 250 
4.8 710 
3.25 965 
3.20 1,050 
2.80 1,110 
1.68 1, 565 
1.78 1,864 
10 2,130 
1.20 2, 150 
.95 3,750 
-90 4, 250 
75 5, 240 


PUBLIC POWER EXPERIENCE IN EUGENE, OREG, 

I have previously cited in speeches in Congress the suc- 
cessful public power experiences in Tacoma, Wash.; Los An- 
geles; Ontario, Canada; and the T. V. A. I do not wish 
to close my notes on public power brought together for 
my colleagues in this Congress without mentioning the very 
remarkable record of the public power plant at Eugene, 
Oreg., a town of under 20,000 people. Rates in Eugene are 
practically at T. V. A. levels. This plant has been operating 
since 1911. Its plant indebtedness is now only 18 percent 
of its cash value, and the $760,000 outstanding debt is offset 
by funds amounting to $637,000 in reserve accounts, all of 
which are in cash or investments. The strictly operating 
expenses amount to the low figure of 29 percent of the $466,- 
000 annual gross earnings. Twenty-two percent of the an- 
nual gross earnings are set aside for the depreciation fund. 
It is therefore apparent that Eugene can clear its debt ina 
very short time. This is another example of the debt-re- 
deeming public power principle which I have been suggest- 
ing as a heritage for the next generation. 

Remember all of this accomplishment at Eugene was made 
under extremely low rates. Their electric rates were re- 
duced in 1935 and 1936 and the gross revenues increased, 
again demonstrating the second electric principle which I 
have emphasized, namely, that under a debt-redeeming pro- 
gram it is good business to reduce rates. To demonstrate 
the low level of Eugene’s electric rates I am inserting a com- 
prehensive table of comparisons covering the cost of elec- 
tricity in homes in Oregon and elsewhere. This data is of 
October 1936. 


Comparison of cost of electricity to homes 
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I have previously pointed out in another speech that the 
store-lighting rate in private utility Portland is 45 to 54 
percent higher than in public-power Tacoma. Up to about 
650 kilowatt-hour use the Portland rate is double the Eu- 
gene rate, and for quantities above 650 kilowatt hours, the 
Portland rate is 25 to 75 percent higher than the Eugene 
rate. Portland and Salem commercial rates, within ordi- 
nary range of use, are 70 to 100 percent higher than those 
of Eugene. In the classification of power use, for factories 
and small industries, Eugene power rates are practically 
the Tacoma rates. Portland power rates for the average 
consumer are almost double those of Eugene. Residents 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., and of its capital city, Salem, as 
well as its college city, Corvallis, might well study the elec- 
tric-power system of its university city, Eugene. Why 
should people in Klamath Falls pay $6.50 for 100 kilowatt- 
hours which costs people in Eugene $2.55? 

POWER RESOURCES OF THE NORTHWEST AND THEIR USE 

No section of the world has been more favored by Nature 
for the production of electricity than the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. It is probably true that one-half of 
all the available hydroelectric power of the entire United 
States is located on streams within the boundaries of the 
three States named. I take pride in repeating that the 
Columbia River is the greatest source of unrestricted, mar- 
ketable hydroelectric energy in the world. Its development 
is not limited to the projects now being constructed at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee, but there are many more possibili- 
ties along the Columbia and its tributaries, almost if not 
quite equally as valuable in quantity and cheapness. It re- 
quires no great imagination nor foresight to see a grid system 
throughout that favored section of our country, similar to the 
grid system in England, uniting and tying together all the 
public-power-producing plants in the Northwest. In such a 
future development there is no place for private power. 
Private power and public power are like oil and water—they 
do not mix. As Lincoln said fourscore years ago, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” He did not expect our 
institutions to fall, but he expected the country to become 
either all slave or all free territory. So I say I cannot con- 
ceive in this future development how we can have partly 
public and partly private power facilities. I am thoroughly 
convinced that public ownership for all generating and trans- 
mitting electric plants serving the public is the only solution. 
Each city or power district should handle its own distribu- 
tion, buying from the public plant the quantity of energy that 
its people can use. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that power plants on 
the Columbia River, especially the lower river, will have their 
firm power seriously curtailed during flood season, when the 
tailraces will not let the water get away from the wheels, and 
perhaps one-third of the estimated full capacity will be lost 
during those times. Just at that season the mountain streams 
are in flood and will produce at their maximum, easily sup- 
plementing the loss in the firm power in a plant like Bonne- 
ville, thus showing the value of the grid system for the future 
development of this great and favored region. 

Rivalries between cities and sections are to be expected and, 
unfortunately, seem to be a part of human nature, but they 
can, and ought to be, fair without being carried to the point 
of injuring the whole section by preventing the full develop- 
ment of natural resources. The only rivalry, it seems to me, 
should be the very commendable effort to use the greatest 
amount of electric energy advantageously. 

ZONING AND UNIFORM RATES 


The widest possible use of public power may be secured 
either through zoning systems or rates uniform within a 
transmission area. A grid system interlacing properly united 
and connecting lines might be worked out in the future be- 
tween the power sources of the Northwest. Some of the 
energy would be developed on the Snake River, part of it on 
the Columbia, part on the McKenzie, part on the Skagit, 
and some on other streams. Until that ideal situation de- 
velops it is my belief that those at a distance from the gen- 
erating plant should pay enough for electric energy to take 
up loss in transmission, which is, under modern systems of 


construction, a really relatively small item and need not 
disturb us. The figures are given later under the section 
on Cost of Power. 

ELECTRICITY AND IRRIGATION 

There are in the Northwest literally thousands of acres 
of land that should and can be irrigated from the under- 
lying waters. Only a few years ago we used to say, “You 
cannot afford to pump water for irrigation”, but that is not 
true today. We are pumping water several hundred feet 
for irrigating gardens and orchards, If electric energy is 
cheap enough, water can be successfully pumped for the ex- 
tensive growing of farm crops. With the irrigation of all 
lands which can be reached by gravity, together with those 
acres that may be added from cheap pumping, the farm 
products of the Northwest can easily be doubled, perhaps not 
in wheat, but in commodities for which there will be world- 
wide demand. It is known that the great Harney Plain of 
Oregon has underlying it a body of fresh water which can be 
made available through installation of modern, efficient 
pumping systems. There is no object in increasing produc- 
tion until we create or find markets for our farm products 
and stabilize prices, but ultimately we shall need all we can 
produce. 

Irrigation is irresistibly attractive to the drought-stricken 
victims who have migrated into Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho during the past 18 months to the extent of 12,000 
families, or 60,000 people. It is probable that increased mi- 
gration will bring other thousands. Some of the lands which 
they seek have been withheld from development for years 
because of the short-sighted policy of the private power 
companies which charged exorbitant rates for electric 
pumping. Now, with cheap electricity available and great 
irrigation projects completed, this increased population will 
become consumers for the increased production of the region. 

BEWARE OF REPETITION OF RAILROADS’ HISTORY 

In planning to protect ourselves during the period of elec- 
tric development we should ever recall and profit from the 
history of the railroad contracts entered into by original 
grantees and promoters, which increased so greatly the in- 
itial construction costs. These costs were later read into 
the rate-making valuations. The Credit Mobilier became 
one of the major scandals of our political history. The Gov- 
ernment made a gift to the railroads of enormous land grants 
to the extent of 158,000,000 acres, about equal to the com- 
bined areas of Oregon, Washington, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut, There were further gov- 
ernmental cash subsidies to the extent of around 70 percent 
of the actual per-mile cost. On top of these enormous gifts 
from the people, the promoters of the Union Pacific sold 
bonds to the extent of $27,000 per mile for the identical 
mileage covered by subsidy and land grant, and, in addition, 
$36,000 per mile in stock. All of this was supposed to cover 
a railroad costing between $40,000 and $45,000 per mile, 
These gifts became the basis of valuation on which the peo- 
ple have been required to pay rates. How like Niagara and 
the “Washington plan” of the power world! 

This scandalous period was followed by the more recent 
wrecking of the Alton, Erie, New Haven, Van Sweringen, 
and other systems. All of these steals combined to “up” 
the rate base of the railroads. Thus was evolved a system 
of finance described by the late Colonel Bryan as discredi- 
table to an ordinary highway robber.” 

The elder La Follette fought for years to correct this 
evil. His efforts resulted in the Valuation Act which was 
sabotaged by the Transportation Act of 1920. This 1920 act, 
furthered by the propaganda of the metropolitan press, the 
chambers of commerce, and Wall Street, sold the American 
shipper down the river to the extent of a padded rate base of 
$7,000,000,000, seven times the assessed valuation of Oregon. 
This was accomplished through the Rate case, ex-parte 74 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting under the 
authority of the 1920 act. The railroads were guaranteed 
a fixed return of 6 percent, later reduced to 534 percent, on 
this padded value. In August 1920, ex-parte 74, set the value 
of the railroads, for rate-making purposes, at 18.9 billion 
dollars, when the market value of the total listed securities 
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(real and water) amounted to 11.75 billion dollars. Addi- 
tions to the capital accounts brought the base value, in the 
peak period of 1929, to 24 billion dollars. At this peak 
period, the value of outstanding bonds was 14 billions, of 
preferred stock 2 billions, and common stock 8 billion dol- 
lars. Through congressional action, the water in the rail- 
roads was frozen to the extent of about one-third of actual 
prudent value. The railroads also developed their holding 
companies first publicized in the Northern Securities case 
successfully fought by President Theodore Roosevelt. 

This railroad financial history is a warning in respect to 
power securities. The stock gambling evils of the railroads 
have resulted in excessive losses to innocent investors; high 
rates and poor service; confusion and lack of coordination; 
and labor troubles following inadequate pay, resulting from 
the effort to make labor pay the losses of the game. The 
present power struggle is really an effort to prevent repeti- 
tion of the evils of railroad financial history. 

UTILITY INVESTMENT 


I have cited this railroad history as a reminder to those 
interested in public power development of what has hap- 
pened in connection with another utility and may be com- 
pletely reproduced in the history of power development. 
It is important that power development should not parallel 
railroad development in its financial history. It is im- 
perative that through legislation we should prevent “freez- 
ing” the water in electric securities so that it may not for 
all time remain in the rate base valuation. If Congress 
allows this repetition these falsely based valuations would 
become a yoke upon our children and our children’s children. 

I see no difference between the Washington electric rate 
plan with its millions of public contribution on which the 
public pays high interest rates and the railroad grants, 
subsidies, and frauds. We pass laws which permit the issu- 
ance of securities against public gifts, like the Niagara 
power, and then compel the public everlastingly to pay 
charges based on their own gifts read into the capitaliza- 
tion. When the public recaptures this property it will 
probably be required to pay for its own gifts to the utilities 
and other trusts. 

The chieftains of the Power Trust claim an industry invest- 
ment of $13,000,000,000. They are correct when they state 
that they have securities outstanding in this amount, but any 
intelligent man knows that there is a vast difference between 
actual values and outstanding securities. From my own 
long experience in Oregon, I can cite cases to demonstrate 
that the actual values are somewhere about 50 percent of the 
amount of the securities outstanding. So eminent an au- 
thority as Chairman Frank R. McNinch of the Federal Power 
Commission stated in a radio speech that the real value of 
the industry was only $6,500,000,000. Plainly speaking, there 
is $6,500,000,000 of infiated value on which the American 
people are paying electric rates. Think of it, six and one- 
half times the value of all the assessed property in the State 
of Oregon. 

How does this difference occur? It represents pure fraud. 
From the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation, we know 
of the actual book write-up of several billions of dollars, 
Any analysis of plant output and station capacity will show 
that there is a large amount of unused plant capacity still 
on the books, but not actually retired. This condition is 
usually due to physical depreciation or economic uselessness. 
In other words, they have not redeemed the securities on 
obsolete plants. Another part of this difference comes from 
fictitious sales from one company within a group to another. 
Still another part comes through legal legerdemain; again, 
from placing property on the books at one figure and re- 
tiring it at a lower figure; most usually from setting up a 
value for rights actually given them free of cost by the 
people, such as franchises, easements, and water rights. 

This means simply that the American people have been 
robbed of this great amount of $6,500,000,000 and are paying 
rates on stolen values, in spite of arguments to the contrary. 
Whenever the utilities get into local controversies they use 
large amounts of good-will advertising, but carefully avoid 
telling the truth about actual investment. This advertising 
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is also paid for by the people, as it is all charged into their 
rates. The people always pay the bills; the promoters secure 
the benefits. 

Any utility excess charge is a direct and reminding 
monthly tax. The rate studies I have presented to Congress 
this session have shown that private utility rates are prac- 
tically double the rates of debt-redeeming public plants. 
The tables presented by my eminent colleague from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Ranxrn] and by myself have shown excess charges 
beyond yardstick rates to be practically one-half of the total 
rates collected. All this factual evidence proves that the 
American people are paying electric rates on an inflated 
value double the true value. This, in spite of all the regu- 
latory bodies set up by Nation and States. 

Now, let us look further into rates as related to invest- 
ment. In a debt-redeeming public plant, the rates can be 
cut in half when the indebtedness is paid off. Well-con- 
ducted public plants set aside funds to pay off their debts 
and work toward that end. Private plants write rate bases 
up instead of down. If these private plants are continued 
with their present practices, our children and our children’s 
children will be paying four times a fair value for electricity. 

It is agreed that electrical use doubles every five to seven 
and one-half years. Shall we allow these overcharges to 
increase in an approximate geometrical ratio? This is what 
will happen if the freezing process continues and new 
construction undergoes the same treatment. 

Mr. Wilkie, of the Commonwealth & Southern, acting 
as spokesman for the captains of his industry, should realize 
at the outset that the answer to his questions in a recent 
article in the Atlantic Monthly might be phrased thus: 

The American people will endure such undemocratic and 
high-handed treatment for a time. They may be slow in 
action, but they have the ability to solve the problem them- 
selves in spite of barriers erected. The great democratic 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson, gave us the tenets for a safe 
and secure democratic Government. One of these principles 
was that one generation cannot bind a succeeding generation, 
either individually or collectively. This is what capitalism is 
now seeking to do, and the most outstanding example is the 
utility set-up which permits ill-gotten gains to increase in 
approximately a geomeirical ratio. 

The liberal thinkers of this generation are calling upon us 
to stop the enslavement of future generations. The best 
way to accomplish this is through education. In his wis- 
dom, Thomas Jefferson chiseled in the marble at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, this sentence from Scripture: “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

A REMINDER FROM NIAGARA 

The story of the Niagara power steal was as startling as 
the way the elder Rockefeller laid the foundation for his 
fortune. It is an acknowledged fact that Rockefeller, when 
he started business, was able to demand a rate for the 
transportation of the products of his oil refineries which was 
far less than his competitors were paying. Then, by hook or 
crook, he forced the transportation lines to pay to his com- 
panies the excess they had been compelled to collect from 
the unlucky competitors. Who would not have made untold 
millions if given the opportunity and the desire and dis- 
position to put such methods into practice? The stealing of 
the water power at Niagara, that immense body of water 
drained from the Great Lakes to a fall of 365 feet, including 
the rapids, is an almost unbelievable story. Part of the 
power belonged to Canada and part to the United States. 
The Canadians developed their power for the people; on the 
American side the power was developed for the benefit of 
the Aluminum Co. of America, a great overshadowing trust. 
Easy indeed for Andrew Mellon to give to the National 
Capital paintings said to be worth $50,000,000 of his im- 
mense fortune, much of which was gained by taking from 
the people such natural resources as the water power at 
Niagara. The cheapest power in the world is sold to in- 
dustry by Mellon’s power company at Niagara. In no sense 
is it sold to the people, but only to raonopolies. The com- 
mon people, home users and small industries, get no ad- 
vantage from it. Frequently I have heard it stated on the | 
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floor of this House that power on the American side is as 
cheap as it is on the Canadian side. Yes, that is true; but 
all that immense power on the American side is sold to 
monopolies; it profits nothing to the people. The stealing of 
the Niagara water power is one of the most brazen thefts of 
natural resources that has ever taken place in America. 

Time only will tell whether the people will ultimately lose 
the water power of the Tennessee Valley, now being utilized 
under what we know as the T. V. A. I have my fears that 
the next generation may find, unless our people are now 
really alert, that the great effort of Senator Norris and his 
friends in Congress to save that power has been throttled 
by the schemers of Wall Street, who control the private 
utilities through the evil set-up of holding companies. Con- 
tracts recently made with the Arkansas Light & Power Co. 
and with the Aluminum Co. of America are not very encour- 
aging to those of us who believe in public ownership of 
power. The same group of men are laying their plans now 
to capture the immense resources of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries being harnessed at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. Of course, they will gladly take all the power at 
Bonneville, paying for it the low rates made possible through 
such a project. Then they will install automatic machinery 
to make aluminum or some similar product, using a minimum 
amount of human labor. 

COST OF POWER 

Recent debates in Congress have shown a confus on of 
understanding as to power costs. This comes about naturally 
as a result of lack of consideration of the costs incidental 
to the three different types of business embraced in the 
modern power set-up. When a single isolated plant existed 
in a community, it was correct to think of the business as a 
unit. Today we have the manufacturing end, called gen- 
erating; the transportation component, called transmission; 
and the retailing end, called distribution. Consideration of 
costs in terms of the three components will clear any con- 
fusion in regard to them. The general figures which I will 
insert later in the discussion include all items of cost. Most 
of the kilowatt-hours are now manufactured either by water 
power or steam. First-class water power, like that at Ni- 
agara, St. Lawrence, Boulder Dam, Bonneville Dam, and 
Muscle Shoals, can manufacture hydropower from 1.33 to 
2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour, with an average of about 2.25 
mills. The Aluminum Co. buys Niagara mechanical power 
for 1.33 mills. Washington, D. C., utility buys Susquehanna 
hydropower delivered for around 2 mills, and Muscle Shoals 
produces current for about 1.5 mills. The over-all manufac- 
turing cost at Boulder Dam will be about 2 mills. A small, 
well-designed hydroplant should deliver power at the switch- 
board for 4 mills maximum. A proposed hydroplant which 
produces power costing above 5 mills should be deferred, 
unless there are special local conditions warranting building, 
such as providing for short-time peak loads through storage 
or pondage or high fuel costs. Seattle’s hydropower costs 
around 4 mills, Tacoma’s 2.9 mills. When the indebtedness is 
redeemed on a public hydroplant it can produce power for 
less than 1 mill. 

Steam plants are generally of three types, oil-, gas-, or 
coal-burning. The oil and gas plants can be built for about 
25 percent less than a coal plant with extensive coal han- 
dling apparatus. The steam plants in Los Angeles, with oil 
and gas wells at the boiler fronts, generate current for from 
3.75 to 4 mills. Here in Washington, under the low first-cost 
coal plants, the over-all manufacturing cost is 5 to 5.5 mills. 
The low-cost coal plant average is about 4.7 mills, and the 
average of all coal-plant cost would be around 5.7 mills. 
Cement mills, with waste heat, and no fuel costs, produce 
current for from 6 to 7.5 mills. There are a few steam 
plants which use refuse for fuel that can get down to less 
than 4 mills. A reasonable steam plant manufacturing cost 
is 25 to 75 percent higher than that of a reasonable hydro 
plant. The differential between steam and hydro manufac- 
ture is 2 or 3 mills per kilowatt-hour in favor of hydro. This 
is an insignificant item in the average household bill, being 
about 15 to 30 cents a month, but remember, the advantage 
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is on the side of hydro. The steam and hydro comparative- 
cost figures which have created such a sensation because 
recently published by the Government in a publication of 
the National Resources Commission, entitled “Technological 
Trends”, are not representative figures nor are they sup- 
ported by contentions of the Government writer. They are 
merely quoted from utility sources to prove utility conten- 
tions. The Government authority responsible for the pub- 
lication nowhere backs these contentions or supports the 
quotations. 

To large industries, especially electrochemical concerns, a 
1- or 2-mill difference in manufacturing cost represents a 
sizable item. Manufacturing costs of electricity are only 
about 8 to 10 percent of the national average residential cost. 
Transmission costs are similar to railroad transportation 
costs, both being largely controlled by mileage. The War 
Department figure of about 0.6 mill per kilowatt-hour per 
hundred miles has never been successfully challenged. Los 
Angeles ships current from Boulder, 270 miles, at a cost of 
1.5 mills. This is only about 3 percent of the national 
average residential sale price, a small item. It then follows 
that the large cost item is in distribution. 

The national average residential distribution cost included 
in the sale price is in the neighborhood of 4 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. Here is where the joker may be found. Residen- 
tial distribution costs depend on the consumption per meter. 
If the rates are reduced, the consumption increases and the 
distribution costs are cut almost in proportion. Low distri- 
bution costs are vital to marketing substantial amounts of 
power. For 600 kilowatt-hours per year residential consump- 
tion the average distribution cost in public and private plants 
is around 2 cents, and for 1,200 kilowatt-hours about 1.5 
cents, Tacoma costing less than 1 cent. 

To summarize and emphasize, I repeat that there are 
three items that must enter into the actual cost of elec- 
tricity, when it gets to the consumer—generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution. The generation cost is on an average 
of about 10 percent of the amount that has been charged 
to the ultimate consumer; transmission costs vary from 
practically nothing up to 3 percent of the consumer’s 
charges; the larger share of the actual costs which are in- 
cluded in the consumer’s electric light bill is the distribution 
costs. These technical items may be regulated and con- 
trolled by efficiency. Therefore, I say, without reservation, 
that to make a success of this big electric development now 
taking place in the Northwest, which will provide generation 
and transmission through Government plants, the people 
must own their own distribution systems. Oh, I do not say 
confiscate the private plants, but take them from their Wall 
Street holding-company owners at fair valuations. These 
owners have purposely frightened the investors whose in- 
terests lie with public ownership rather than with specu- 
lators who have defrauded them in the past. The honest 
and independent companies will undoubtedly be willing to 
consider selling to public bodies at fair valuation. In the 
final settlement, the private utilities should not be allowed 
to collect large sums by reason of the franchises and other 
gifts which the people have made to them. 


Keep Us Out of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 

Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, as Congress adjourns an un- 
fortunate and deplorable state of affairs exists in the Orient. 
The China war zone, particularly in and about Shanghai, is 
fraught with actual battle and all of the implements of war 
are being brought into action. 
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A battleship of the United States has been shelled from 
the air with resultant loss of a life and injury to many of 
our service men. 

President Roosevelt has very properly, as I believe, left 
that incident, together with the responsibility for removal 
of our citizens from the war zone, in the hands of Admiral 
Yarnell. 

Mr. Speaker, we must be kept out of any war entangle- 
ment in the Far East. Mr. John Borg, publisher and editor 
of the Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, N. J., has ex- 
pressed the sentiment of my people in clear and unmistak- 
able language in his excellent editorial of yesterday entitled 
“Keep Us Out of It”, and by leave of the House, Mr. Speaker, 
I here insert its contents: 


[From the Bergen Evening Record, Friday, Aug. 20, 1937] 
KEEP US OUT OF IT 


President Roosevelt, ordering 1,200 additional marines to the 
China war zone, has apparently decided to delay invoking the 
Neutrality Act in the Sino-Japanese crisis. His task is to keep us 
out of a conflict that is not our concern and to maintain, as far as 
possible, neutrality toward both sides. 

The marines now stationed in Shanghai and the reinforcements 
being moved into the troubled area have only one duty—the evacua- 
tion of all United States nationals. Our Government has no right 
to order its citizens to leave China; it has the duty to afford pro- 
tection to all those wishing to leave. That is now being done. To 
persons who for one reason or another decline to leave the war 
zone, the United States Government owes no further protec- 
tion. They must assume the same risks as any other foreign 
noncombatants; if they choose to endanger themselves, it is not 
the concern of their Government. 

The Neutrality Act, discretionary as long as there is no formal 
declaration of war, presents a paradox in what may be its first 
major applicafion. Most Americans want to remain neutral, 
and at the same time it is a fair estimate that 99 percent of them 
sympathize with the Chinese. But we cannot in one sense remain 
neutral if the act is invoked. Prohibiting shipment of arms, muni- 
tions, and other implements of war would impose a hardship on 
China. Japan has a well-equipped army and navy; it needs neither 
guns nor ammunition. China lacks both. If we were to cut off 
these supplies, the advantage would be all with Japan. 

The same thing is true of the cash-and-carry provisions of the 
act, under which nonembargoed shipments would have to be paid 
for at the dock and transported on other than American ships. 
Japan has the money and the ships to pay for and to transport 
whatever it requires. Control of the 17 5 as far as this conflict is 
concerned, is hers. 

Thus the best legislation we could Pir to preserve not only our 
peace but the peace of other nations works out to the advantage of 
an aggressor nation flouting the rights of a neighbor and violating 
all that is decent in international relations. And to make the para- 
dox more complete, the unintentional victim of our laws is a 
friendly nation offering one of the few great undeveloped markets 
for our exports. 

The temptation to withhold application of the act is great. But 
common sense and not sympathy ought to guide our policy in this 
crisis. And common sense dictates that no matter who suffers 
most, our first concern is to keep clear of any entanglements 
which might involve us in a war that does not concern us and in 
which we do not want to become involved. 


An Open Letter to the American People 
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HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 200, 1937 


LETTER BY A GROUP OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include an open letter to the 
American people signed by myself and a group of my pro- 
gressive colleagues, as follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
The Congress of the United States is adjourning at a critical time. 
We are going home to a people who, perplexed by life-and-death 


problems, look to us for help and eee and they are 
rightfully entitled to expect the Congress and the administration 
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to enact whatever legislation is necessary to enable them to escape 
destitution and poverty and pursue a decent and prosperous life. 
THE VICTORY OF NOVEMBER 

On the morning of November 4, 1936, the great mass of the 
American people believed that they were on the threshold of a new 
life. With heart and brain they echoed President Roosevelt's 
pledge on that memorable night in Madison Square Garden, when 
he warned reaction that we had only just begun to fight for some 
of the things that would make life less burdensome. “Of course, 
we will continue to seek to improve working conditions for the 
workers of America”, the President had declared, adding “* * * 
to reduce hours overlong, to increase wages that spell starvation, to 
end the labor of children, to wipe out sweatshops. Of course, we 
will continue every effort to end monopoly in business, to support 
collective bargaining, to stop unfair competitions, to abolish dis- 
honorable trade practices. For all these we have only just begun 
to fight.” 

REACTION REFUSES TO ACCEPT DEFEAT 

But reaction refused to accept defeat. Seven months after the 
election mandate given him by the people, the President of the 
United States felt constrained to announce that “One-third of 
our population, the overwhelming majority of which is in agri- 
culture or industry, is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” On 
the eve of adjournment this great mass of the population and 
many more are still in the woeful condition so graphically de- 
scribed by the President. Minimum housing legislation has been 
carlcatured. A total of 727,000 people, it was officially announced, 
will soon be dropped from W. P. A. employment. How serious this 
situation is will be realized when it is remembered that the 
recent meeting of the United States Conference of Mayors de- 
clared that 75 percent of those laid off will have to apply for 
relief. And many of those who will be forced to do so will have 
to ask communities that either have no funds for relief or are 
not allowed to give relief under their laws. The promise of a 
really protective wage and hour bill for industrial and agri- 
cultural laborers has been mutilated and buried. What wage in- 
creases have been won by labor are being eaten away by the 
rapidly increasing cost of living. 

SELFISH GREED EVADES TAXES 


Anti; ve forces haye enabled the millionaire and billion- 
aire families of America to avoid bearing their just share of the 
tax burden. The result is that workers, farmers, professionals, 
and other middle-class citizens in the lower income brackets 
must carry a heavily 3 tax burden. Though House 
Progressives succeeded having an antilynching measure 
adopted, one-tenth of the population once again must continue 
an existence under the shadow of the knot, the rope, and the 
torch because of Senate failure to enact such a law. 


VIGILANTES WOULD WRECK WAGNER ACT 


Not satisfied with this wrecking work, reaction is determined 
not only to whittle the Wagner Act but to distort it into its very 
opposite. Those who are intent upon this are the reac- 
tionaries who have the brazenness to accuse falsely the labor 
movement of violence. They are the open-shoppers 
who, intolerant of even the idea of collective bargaining, are 
directing a national vigilante campaign against the elementary 
civil rights of the American people. And, as proven by public 
investigations, these reactionaries not only are assisted their 
own spies and gunmen but have the blessing and concrete sup- 
port of Nazi emissaries. These gentlemen, their corporations 
and allies threaten American democracy. 


FIGHT FOR COURT REFORM MUST GO ON 


The fight for court reform is not over. This is true despite the 
hopes and activities of certain so-called liberals who did the 
shock-brigade work for those elements who wish to frustrate and 
nullify the attempts of the representatives of the people to pro- 
vide sorely-needed economic and social legislation. We feel con- 
fident that the American people are not satisfied with a few 
decisions from a frightened court. We feel that the American 
people still look to Congress not only for the assurance but for 
the reality of 1 which will prevent judicial assassination 
of fundamental reforms. 


FARMERS FORGOTTEN 


The farm-tenancy problem grows more acute. There still re- 
mains the necessity for an effective measure which recognizes the 
extent of tenancy and allows démocratic control of the program 
by working farmers themselves. The big corporations and wealthy 
farmers have been provided for, It remains to legislate adequately 
for the great bulk of the working farmers. In addition we feel 
that a farm program should be enacted at the next session of 
Congress which will give farmers an income in excess of their cost 
of production. 

WAR IS RAMPANT 


War threatens to engulf the world. What was begun in demo- 
cratic Spain by an international Fascist conspiracy is being con- 
tinued in China as an open unprovoked attack by Japanese im- 

That such developments affect the United States, its 
resources and interests, and the peace aspirations of the whole 
people was indicated quite clearly in December of last year by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. “It is now as plain as mathe- 
matical truth”, Byer al Secretary Hull, speaking in Buenos Aires as 
the chairman of the American delegation to the Inter-American 
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Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, “it is now as plain as 
mathematical truth that each nation in any part of the world is 
concerned in peace in every part of the world.” 

AMERICA MUST BRING PEACE 


In dedicating a granite column at Montfaucon, France, on 
August 1 of this year, President Roosevelt's voice, carried 3,500 
miles by radio, also stressed the need for democratic nations to 
work jointly for peace and freedom. The President acknowledged 
the assistance rendered new-born America at a desperate time. 
“We, of this country”, he said, “have not forgotten nor could 
we ever forget the aid given us by France in the dark days of the 
American Revolution.” And, recently, the appeal of Secretary 
Hull to the nations of the world in the interest of the great cause 
of peace, convince us that the administration has taken a sig- 
nificant step in the right direction. It remains for us progres- 
sives, for others in Congress, sincerely desirous of preserving peace, 
and for the people generally, to so shape our legislative policy 
that arrogant aggressors and peace-breakers shall at least know 
that American policy is not a standing invitation to them to 
do elsewhere what they did in Spain—to do what is now being 
done in China. In the light of all this, must we not consider 
that the United States may be next, unless we, as a people and 
a government, morally strengthen the peace forces of the world? 

We are going home. We leave conscious that reaction has struck 
the people blows which it would be foolhardy to minimize. Nev- 
ertheless, we feel encouraged by the fact that the whole labor 
movement is growing as never before, the House progressives pre- 
vented the crippling of the public-serving National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, that the people are awakening to the danger from a 
uniting reaction bent on repression and thuggery, and that many 
millions of Americans still are eager to continue the battle for 
bread, liberty, health, and prosperity. 

WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT 

We progressives, as legislators planning for the struggles of the 
next session of Congress and as liberty-loving citizens, go back to 
join the people in their fight for a better life. To do otherwise 
would be to betray them—for we have only just begun to fight. 

Representative GERALD J. Bortrau, Wisconsin. 
Representative JOHN T. BERNARD, Minnesota. 
Representative JOHN M. Corrxx, Washington. 
Representative JERRY J. O'CONNELL, Montana. 
Representative Henry G. TEGAN, Minnesota. 


Let’s Stabilize the Price of Cotton Now and Do the 
Same for Other Crops Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, there is much I wanted to say, had time 
permitted, on the Woodrum amendment to the third defi- 
ciency measure which was before us a little while ago. I 
refer to the cotton amendment placed in the bill by the 
Senate and in which the House was asked to concur. On 
every side of me I heard men from the Corn Belt, men 
from the Wheat Belt, and men from the industrial centers, 
demanding to know why this particular amendment was 
brought in at the eleventh hour and injected into the bill 
without any possibility of weighing its merits as against 
the needs of the other staple crops. The gentleman from 
Texas, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture [Mr. Jones], has made an admirable and logical 
explanation of the vital emergency need of this piecemeal 
program. 

Now, I am in favor, even in the closing hours of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, in giving immediate relief to the 
cotton farmers of America in the face of a falling market 
for this crop. As Mr. Jones has explained, there is present 
provision for stabilizing corn and wheat and other staple 
crops of large domestic consumption, but only that part of 
the cotton crop domestically consumed is within the pro- 
visions of such aid. Since less than half of our cotton 
products are domestically consumed, this measure is needed 
now for cotton much more than a similar measure is needed 
for any other crop. 

It certainly spells disaster to farmers when the bounties 
of nature become a curse as when a huge surplus forces the 
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price below the cost of production. Such a disaster brings 
distress to all farmers, but not to the same degree. The 
wheat crop or the corn crop can be and is locally consumed. 
The southern farmers cannot eat their cotton, nor convert 
it into meat for home consumption. Therefore it seems 
to me that abnormally low prices for cotton create greater 
distress among its producers than is caused by the relatively 
low prices of the other leading crops to their producers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied with only a part of much- 
needed farm legislation at this session and feel that we must 
meet this program in the very near future. So great is the 
country’s need for agricultural legislation and industrial 
legislation that the call of a special session of Congress, in 
my opinion, would be justified to enact it. I should like to 
See, at the next regular session, or even sooner in a special 
session, a more nearly complete and adequate schedule of 
farm legislation to save this great basic industry of our 
country. At the same time, not with the idea of logrolling 
or trading but with the idea of a greater degree of justice 
to all concerned, I should like to see a farm bill and a labor 
bill considered together and enacted together. These great 
classes of our citizens seem to be diametrically opposed in 
their economic interest, but I believe in a spirit of fairness 
and more mature deliberation it is possible for Congress to 
legislate in the interest of both and at the same time in the 
country’s interest also. 

With this in view, and a hope that not many months shall 
elapse before we turn our attention to the larger task, I 
favor the concurrence of the House in the Senate amend- 
ment to stabilize the price of cotton. 


Progress Without Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, is there any way of deal- 
ing with the problems of the Nation while avoiding the 
regimentation that is so distasteful to the American people? 

In common with all other countries, especially since the 
World War, we have been trying, by government interfer- 
ence and control, to bolster up the economic order. 

Businessmen complain bitterly of this. We are spawning 
bureaus. Nobody who comes in contact with these bureaus 
likes it. We all wish that we might be let alone, that our 
economic system might be left to run itself. 

But the economic system is wrecking itself. Something has 
to be done. So we pass farm-tenancy bills, and slum-clear- 
ance bills, and wage and hour bills, and crop-control bills 
in a desperate attempt to cope with disorders that leave 
40,000,000 of our people in want of goods that we could so 
easily produce for them. 

We admit that these bills that we are passing are sadly 
inadequate. The evils seem to grow faster than any good that 
we are doing. We are getting all bogged down with political 
machinery. 

IS THERE A BETTER WAY? 

Is there any better way of dealing with our problems? Is it 
possible that with different treatment we might dispense with 
this mushroom growth of bureaus and political managers and 
return to the Jefferson idea that that government is best 
which governs the least? 

As a Member of the Seventy-fifth Congress I have voted 
for this New Deal legislation, but never with complete con- 
fidence. It does seem to me that there is a better way, but if 
the public does not see it we are helpless. It seems to me that 
about all we are doing is to try to pull ourselves up by our 
bootstraps. I will help pull, of course, as long as everybody 
feels that that is the only wax. 
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But I wish to state what, if the public were so minded, I 
think ought to be done. 

START ON THE MONEY SYSTEM 

I would have Congress take over the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Use the taxing power to take all inheritances above 
$100,000, and all incomes above $25,000 a year. Use this 
wealth as assets of the Government banking system. Issue 
bank loans against these assets, without interest, and with 
payments of 2 percent a year on the principal. Extend these 
loans to tenants who want to buy farms, and the slum dwell- 
ers who have the initiative to build their own homes. Also 
loan the credit to cities and States, for desired public im- 
provements, and to private business. The Government could 
issue loans against these assets, multiplied five or ten times, 
as the private banks are permitted to do. 

I believe that if we had the mind, the will, and the nerve 
to go through with such a program, wages would go up au- 
tomatically, and slums would clear themselves. We would no 
longer have any use for Harry Hopkins and his W. P. A. 
Doles would be a thing of the past. The Budget would go 
into balance. The 40 millions would take their place at 
the table of the Nation’s bounty. 

As one Member of Congress, or as one of possibly fifty or a 
‘hundred in Congress, who might be willing to go this far, I 
and the rest of us are powerless. We cannot rush a Nation 
of 130,000,000 people into new ventures. 

But as a citizen of Ohio I am not as helpless as I am as a 
Member of Congress. For we have the initiative and refer- 
endum in Ohio and we can put such a program up to the 
people for a direct vote. 

A PLAN FOR STATE ACTION 

Even if Congress would balk at such a proposal, a State 
might lead the way. I hope that a long dream of mine may 
yet be realized and that I may yet see the people of my 
State voting for and establishing such a policy. 

I cannot say that I shall have the strength to do it, but 
this is what I want to do in Ohio. I want to present to a 
referendum vote a new bill of rights. I want to establish a 
State bank. To get assets for this bank I would put a tax 
of several percent a year on that portion of landed holdings 
throughout the State by as much as they exceed a value of 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars, exclusive of improvements. 
I would have the State bank expand these assets and issue 
credit, without interest, for the State’s own citizens to ac- 
quire homes and farms, and for public works. These tax 
revenues and payments on the principal of the loans would 
make it possible to finance productive enterprises to the 
limit, and to finance a real old-age pension system, insuring 
to all citizens over 60 a really decent and adequate retire- 
ment income, 

WHY TAX THE LAND? 

You may ask why tax the land? I wouldn’t tax the first 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars of any person’s land. That 
is all the land that any person should be permitted to own. 
The land is the gift of God and should be widely shared. 
It is better to have many small owners of land than a 
few large ones, just as it is better to have many inde- 
pendent neighborhood grocers than a few chains. 

The Nation can tax inheritances and incomes down dras- 
tically. States cannot do that. The owners of such forms 
of wealth would leave the State. But they can’t take their 
large land holdings out of the State. 

If the credit of the State and Nation were taxed and 
loaned into use, to spread buying power and abolish unem- 
ployment, one bad tendency would result. Such a stimula- 
tion of general prosperity would send land values sky high. 
But this extra taxation of the larger holdings would check 
this tendency. It would prevent the land speculators from 
getting too big a cut in on the general and abounding 
prosperity that would be sure to follow. 

BIBLE ECONOMICS 

The Bible commands us to make every fiftieth year a 
year of jubilee when debt-ridden and distressed humanity 
should be unburdened and given a new start. Along essen- 
tially the lines that I have suggested, the people of Ohio 
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could establish a year of jubilee. I would like to propose 
to them a constitutional amendment which would commit 
the State to nothing less than this policy. The Sermon on 
the Mount assures us that we shall have all things needful 
if we will do the will of God. 

To hate needless poverty, to suffer in sympathy for the 
masses of jobless and underpaid people, to believe that they 
could be emancipated, to work for their emancipation, this is 
noble, even if you do not want to call it godlike. We need 
a faith which is both economic and religious. We need an 
economics which is aflame with religious emotion. 

I wish the new militant labor movement in Ohio could be 
fired with this faith that we could establish a fine republic 
of labor if we only dared to try. 

APPEAL FROM RULERS TO PEOPLE 

The rulers of the Nation do not want any such change. 
We must go to the people. Suppose after 2,000 years the 
masses of the plain people of a great Commonwealth like 
Ohio could really believe in that great gospel of the kingdom 
of heaven on earth. Suppose we could believe in ourselves 
enough to use our sovereign power to build this kingdom of 
brotherhood for ourselves and our children here and now. 

Well, I keep hoping that we may get this marriage of 
economic sense and religious fervor. For myself, I feel that 
I should make every election an appeal to the better angels 
of our nature, to this faith in the possibility of real justice 
and brotherhood on this earth. è 

This fall we are electing in Cincinnati nine councilmen at 
large. I would like to make even that councilmanic election 
such a crusade for social justice. I want to find a few 
candidates who will say that they are for this program that 
I propose. I hope we may say to the people of Cincinnati 
this fall “If you believe in this program, if it appeals to your 
mind and heart, vote for these candidates.” We might be 
surprised at the result. I believe that the masses are hungry 
for such a message. I believe that the hour has come. The 
fields are white unto the harvest. Perhaps that Cincinnati 
election will prove that democracy’s hour has struck, that the 
year of jubilee is near. 


The Wage-Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. BRADLEY: Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
which I have received, I desire to extend my remarks and 
include therein correspondence between myself and officials 
of various labor organizations: 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 13, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: You may be sure your sympathetic 
position with regard to labor and social legislation is very much 
appreciated by the Federation of Labor. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN A, PHILLIPS, 
President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 


Lasor’s NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., August 2, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 


United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: It is very fine to have your letter 
with enclosure, showing your signature to the appeal addressed 
to your colleagues, and reference to the report in the Philadelphia 
Record, all showing that you have been striving most intensively 
to have the wage and hour bill enacted. 
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The bill went through the Senate by such a good vote that it 
or eas Thi es Death slain BOA AOS lon NA ROD TORE OF TUT 


a Sa En of the large numbers who are to be benefited by your 
splendid stand, it is a real pleasure to offer our gratification and 
appreciation. 

Very truly yours, 
P. T. FAGAN, 

State Chairman, Labors Non-Partisan League of Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 3, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: I have just read with great interest the story in to- 
day's Philadelphia Record of your reply on the floor of the House 
to Representative HOFFMAN. 

Needless to say I enjoyed it. 

Enclosed is a marked copy of the new American Federation of 
Labor organ in this city. I thought this.might interest you. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP B. WAGNER, 
Editorial Board, American Federation of Labor News. 


Lasor’s NONPARTISAN LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., August 19, 1937. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 
“DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: Your vote, voice, and work for the 
uncut appropriation for the National Labor Relations Board is 
highly commendable and raises our hopes that the Government will 
continue exerting itself to harmonize labor relations and stabilize 
industrial conditions for the benefit of the whole Nation. 
Very truly yours, 
P. T. FAGAN, 


State Chairman, Labor’s Nonpartisan League of Pennsylvania. 
Kindest personal regards.—P. T. F. 


Avcust 10, 1937. 
Hon. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. GREEN: I wish to acknowledge your letter of August 9, 
conveying to me the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
with regard to the pending wage and hour bill as reported by 
the House Labor Committee 
I assure you it is my intention to support this bill, as I am 
fundamentally interested in securing the greatest benefits possible 
for the working people of our country. For the reason that I 
have maintained a union card as a matter of sentiment, although 
I have not worked at my craft for over 12 years, I feel that I 
have a personal interest in legislation of this kind, and am 
anxious that the best possible bill, from the standpoint of labor, 
be enacted. 
Thanking you very much for writing me, and with kindest 
Tegards, I am 
Cordially yours, 
MICHAEL J, BRADLEY. 


James P. Buchanan 
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HON. CLYDE L. GARRETT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of the late Representa- 
tive James P. BucHANAN of Texas 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, with the passing of the 
Hon. James P. BUCHANAN this House lost from its roster a 
member who had for years labored with all his might for the 
best interests of this Nation, and on the occasion of his 
memorial we pause to pay a tribute to him who had done 
so much, and who had so faithfully lived up to his code of 
a life of service. 

Service is, and it should be, the keystone of every public 
life. It is well for those in the mart and the commerce of the 
world to delve and strive for the dollars which are their 
reward. It was so intended in the formation of our civiliza- 
tion. Those who work can claim the rewards of their labors. 
James P. BUCHANAN did not work for dollars. He worked for 
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the love of work, for the success which comes from work well 
done. And his reward is in the life of service which he gave 
his country, service spent in grubbing among the files of his 
committee to put the dollars which this Government had 
taken from its workers in taxes to the best uses and for the 
most lasting good for its people. 

JAMES P. BUCHANAN gave his life in this service. There is 
no need to extoll his virtues, there is no reward which can 
be given for those labors, and there is no medal of merit 
which can ever grace his life which will equal the works 
which he has done, the service which he has rendered, and 
the life of sacrifice which he has lived. In the records of 
that committee, in the archives of this Nation, and in the 
influence of his rulings he will live through the ages as a 
man who labored unceasingly, who lived his service, and who 
died on the field of honor—a soldier of service, living for, 
honoring, and adorning the halls of those who as the least 
among us have become amongst those who are great. 


John J. McSwain 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN J. McSwar, 
late a Representative from South Carolina 


Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following tribute to the 
memory of our late colleague, JoRN J. McSwatn, by Hon. 
ELLISON D. SMITH, Senator from South Carolina: 


I am glad of the opportunity to pay tribute to the memory of 
my friend, JoHN J. McSwarn, He was in every sense a man, not 
perfect but very human, clean in thought and in his relation to 
his fellow men, thoroughly faithful to his mental convictions, 
and was in my estimation among the best Representatives my 
State has sent to the Congress. Certainly, with these character- 
istics I was very fond of him, both as a Congressman and as a 
personal friend. 


The Antilynching Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


LETTER FROM WALTER WHITE 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent which I have received I desire to extend my remarks 
and include therein the following letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Walter White, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
New Tonk, April 20, 1937. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: The board of directors of the 
N. A. A. C. P. instructs me to express to you its deep apprecia- 
tion for your vote for the Gavagan antilynching bill on April 
15. We sincerely hope that as the years go by you will be in- 
creasingly proud of your handiwork in stamping out this most 
terrible of American crimes. 

Any help or advice that you may be able to give in the effort 
to secure passage by the Senate will be deeply appreciated. 


Ever sincerely, 
WALTER WHITE, Secretary. 


House Office — Washington, D. O. 
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P. S—Enclosed is the first of a series of press releases going to 
260 colored newspapers, 404 branches of the N. A. A. C. P., and 
to organizations cooperating on the anti-lynching bill W. W. 


James Couzens—Humanitarian 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. TRANSUE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JAMES CouzENs, 
late a Senator from Michigan 

Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting and proper that 
before this session of the Seventy-fifth Congress is termi- 
nated that we of Michigan, who knew the late Senator 
James Couzens as a neighbor, friend, industrialist, statesman, 
and, above all, a great humanitarian, should add our humble 
voices to the eulogistic paean that is evoked by his name. 

Cold and inanimate type is not the proper medium of ex- 
pression for a true appreciation of Michigan’s great Sena- 
tor, whose memory is enshrined in the hearts of the people 
he loved and helped. To Senator Couzens the afflictions of 
others was an inspiration to do something to make their 
lives brighter. And today the metaphorical beacon light 
that best illuminates the memory of Senator Couzens is the 
fervent gleam in the eyes of boys and girls whose lives he 
reclaimed from utter hopefulness. 

Have you seen the dull despair of pitiful childish faces 
doomed to handicapped lives, and have you seen the mirac- 
ulous transformation in those same faces when hope, that 
seemed forever banned, returned? In thousands of cases 
Senator Couzens was responsible for this almost mystical 
metamorphosis. His donations, amounting to millions of 
dollars, for crippled and underprivileged children created an 
enduring memorial that truly reflects the great love of 
Senator Couzens for humanity. He did not need other 
people’s money to bring sunshine into lives destined for the 
shadows. He gave prodigally of his own vast fortune so 
that handicapped children might be searched for and found 
in the cities and villages and on the farms. And after these 
children were found they were given the benefit of the ut- 
most science and skilled medical and surgical care could 
provide. 

Michigan knew James Couzens as a great industrialist 
and an outstanding mayor of dynamic Detroit. The Nation 
knew Senator Couzens as a great statesman. And the 
world knew Jim Couzens as a really great man who achieved 
the goal of all greatness by making this world a better 
world because he had lived. 


Activities and Work of Executive Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


STATEMENTS COVERING ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in accordance with the 
permission granted me on August 20—-CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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page 9451—I offer for insertion in the Recorp, as part of 
my remarks, a statement covering, respectively, farm income 
and farm progress, 1932-36, rehabilitation, soil, forests, live- 
stock defense, commodity futures markets, and roads. 

The statement follows: 


I. INcoME 
FARM PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1932-36! 


Farm cash income up 85 percent farm prices up 75 
percent forced farm sales cut in half farm 
wage rates up 75 percent * * farm real-estate values up 
16 percent. Such is the record of agricultural progress in the 
United States during Roosevelt's first administration, 1932-36. 

The attack through adjustment programs on the emergency 
problem that agriculture faced prior to 1933 went far toward mak- 
ing it possible for the Nation in 1936 to turn its attention to a 
long-time soil-conservation program. 

Because of the situation of the Nation’s farmers in the spring of 
1933 the major objective of the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
to restore farm prices to their pre-war level of purchasing power 
and thereby to promote national recovery. For this end the pro- 
gram included reduction through production-adjustment programs 
and other measures of the price-depressing surpluses of major 
agricultural products that had piled up by early 1933. Increased 
production of soil-improving and erosion-preventing crops was 
made possible and was encouraged through measures adopted 
under the act, but not until the emergency problem was at least 
partially solved in 1936 could the raising of farm prices and the 
control of surpluses be subordinated to soil conservation as the 
paramount objective of the Nation’s agricultural program. 


AGRICULTURE'S SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME LARGER 


Between 1932 and 1936 agriculture's contribution to the na- 
tional income rose from 5.7 of the total to an estimated 103 
percent. Agriculture's contribution in 1936 was very slightly 
higher than in 1929. 

FARM INCOME UP 


From its low point of $4,377,000,000 in 1932, cash income from 
farm production rose steadily, until in 1936 it reached what was 
then the post-depression peak of approximately $8,100,000,000 in- 
cluding Government payments. This was about 85 percent 

than the 1932 income and was less than one-quarter short 
of the 1929 standard. Of the 1936 income, Government payments 
on that year’s production accounted for about $400,000,000, or 5 
percent, not all of which had been disbursed by the end of the 


year. 

During the first half of 1937 cash income, including Govern- 
ment payments, based on farm marketings, aggregated $3,833,- 
000,000, which was 16 percent more than the corresponding figure 
for the first half of 1936. 

Cash income available for farm family living, after deductions 
for wages, operating expenses, taxes, and interest, increased even 
more rapidly during the 4-year span than did cash income as a 
whole. Cash income available for living from 1932 production was 
$1,473,000,000. From 1936 production it was $4,475,000,000. This 
was 204 percent above its 1932 depression low and within 8 per- 
cent of its 1929 level. 

On this basis, although farm population increased about 838,000 
from 1932 to 1936, per-capita cash income available rose from 
$48 to $141 during this period. 


PURCHASING POWER STEPPED UP 


The gain in income during this period was somewhat offset by 
an increase in prices of things farmers buy. 

Allowing for an increase of 16 percent in prices farmers pay for 
commodities and services used in living and production, the pur- 
chasing power of cash income from farm production was 60 per- 
cent greater in 1936 than in 1932. Allowing for an increase of 13 
percent in prices farmers pay for things used in living, the pur- 
chasing power of cash income available for living was 169 percent 
greater in 1936 than in 1932. Prices paid for commodities used in 
living had not advanced quite as rapidly as prices paid for items 
used in production. 

FARM PRICES MOVE UP 


The yearly average price of farm products as a whole increased 
75 percent during the 4-year period, rising from 65 percent of the 
pre-war level to 114 percent. The low point occurred in February 
and March 1933 when farm prices were only 55 percent of the pre- 
war level. In July 1937 they averaged 125 percent of that level. 
These figures do not include rental and benefit payments. 

Although prices that farmers pay for the things they buy rose 
16 percent from 1932 to 1936, the exchange value per unit of farm 
products increased from 61 percent of the pre-war level in 1932 to 
92 percent in 1936 and to 94 percent in July 1937. In short, farm 
disparity was lessened by 51 percent during the 1932-36 period, 
but farm prices were still 8 percent short of the parity goal set 
forth in the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


1 Although major emphasis in this paper has been placed on the 
1932-36 period, figures for 1937 have been inserted wherever pos- 
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Price changes on certain important farm commodities are shown 
in the following table: 


Average prices received by United States farmers, 1932, 1936, and 


July 19371 
1932 1936 July 15, 
(annual) (annual): “ 1937 
382 | 80.907 128 
.319 - 993 1.181 
157 442 .425 
-21 -80 «644 
. 21 . 805 81 
TAANS ESN 434 791 1.008 
~105 .215 27 
085 13 124 
0.392 1.113 0.804 
6.17 11.6 9.48 
„ 596 1.61 1.124 
3.44 9.13 10. 70 
fo | 7 £% 
Veal calves. 5. A 
C 4. 40 7.62 8.50 
Rice (rough, Louisiana) 43 89 80 
CTT 111 15 153 
a 2 EAEN BE Saa . 208 . 292 .291 
| E EA PENETRA Dozen- „142 -217 194 
ilk (Wholesale) 1.27 1. 80 1.81 


i p dar for livestock and products. 
19 ee de ape year 


In 1936 when a consumer spent a dollar for 58 selected foods 
combined the farmer received 44 cents as his share of that dollar, 
compared to 33 cents in 1932. 

PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1932-36 


The yolume of all agricultureal production in the United States 
during the span of adjustment (1933-36) was about 94.5 percent 
of the average volume produced in the years 1924-29. Total pro- 
duction fell from 100 percent of the 1924-29 average in 1932 to 97 
percent of that average in 1933, to 94 percent in 1934, to 92 per- 
cent in 1935, and to 95 percent in 1936. In 1934, because of the 
drought, total production of all crops fell to a post-war low of 70 

t of the 1924-29 average; but this was offset by the unusually 

marketings of livestock forced on the market by the drought, 

which brought the production of livestock and products to a post- 
war peak of 112 percent of the 1924-29 average. 

For various groups of commodities production varied consider- 
ably during the 4-year period 1933-36. The 1933-36 average pro- 
duction of grains and cotton and cottonseed was considerably below 
the 1924-29 average, the drought year 1934 being the low point. 
Production of fruits, vegetables, and truck crops was above that 
average. For all crops, production averaged about 80 percent of 
the 1924-29 level. The 1933-36 production of livestock and live- 
stock products was more than the 1924-29 average by about 6 per- 
cent. In the case of meat animals, however, this slaughter was 
maintained at the expense of inventories. Index numbers for the 
yolume of agricultural production for the different groups of com- 
modities are shown following: 

Index numbers of the volume of agricultural production for sale or 
for consumption in the farm home, 1919-361 


[1924-29= 100] 
2 23 
3 Š E 
a 
34| 8 a3 $5 
23 6 |75] 8 F 
27| x |88] 8 =§ 
E JES (3 25 
113 99 97 
113 86 90 
105 86 82 
110 6⁴ 70 
134 71 86 
141 8 81 


1 These index numbers are based on estimates of 
sale or for consumption in the farm home. Prod: fed to livestock, used for seed 


or in other of prodi are uded. Calendar-year production of 
livestock and livestock ucts is com with ee uction of the same 

Each group index as well as the total is by multipl the yearly quantities 
by a 1924-29 average ice received by producers for of the commodities, an 


the index contributed about 93 percent of the income from agricultural 
— ities included in each group are: 


egetables—grapes, apples, apricots, peas, cranberries, 

fruit, oranges, lemons, olives, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, dey edible beans; crops— 
asp2ragus, snap beans, beets, cabbage, cantaloups, carrots, cauliflower, celery, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, peas, peppers, spinach, strawberries, tomatoes, water- 
melons; cotton and cottonseed; all crops include tobacco and hay in addition to all 
Ter toad rrotiction ]ðVu RES OTA TONEY TODAS athens wok eek 
m uc m ves; pou! 

all liv and livestock products include wool in addition to the livestock and 
livestock products mentioned; the total index is the combined index of all crops and 
all livestock and livestock products, 

Preliminary. 
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Estimates indicate that the number of hogs, including pigs on 
farms, decreased from 62,127,000 on January 1, 1933, to 39,004,000 
on January 1, 1935, and recovered to 42,774,000 by January 1, 1937. 
The number of cattle and calves, which was 70,214,000 on January 
1, 1933, increased to 74,262,000 on January 1, 1934, and declined to 
66,676,000 by January 1, 1937. 


SURPLUSES WHITTLED DOWN 


With this lessened production, due mainly to the record-breaking 
1934 drought and the adjustment programs, some of the agricul- 
tural surpluses were reduced or eliminated. 

The primary problem before American farmers in early 1933 was 
the reduction of these surpluses, which were weighing down farm 
prices. Much of the general improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion since then has been made possible because these surpluses 
were reduced. 

By the beginning of the crop year on July 1, 1937, the wheat 
carry-over had been reduced from 375,500,000 bushels on July 1, 
1932 (and from the all-time high of 377,900,000 bushels on July 1, 
1933), to 103,300,000 bushels, not far from “normal.” By August 
1, 1937, the world carry-over of American cotton had fallen to, 
roughly, 6,000,000 bales, whereas in 1932 it had stood at 12,960,000 
bales. By October 1, 1936, the corm carry-over had declined to 
178,100,000 bushels. As measured by the 7 years preceding 1933, 
some 186,700,000 bushels would have been about average. At the 

of the 1933-34 crop season it had been 386,100,000 
sorte The number of hogs had declined by about 19,400,000 
ead. 
FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES ON THE UPTURN 


By 1937 the renewed earning power of the farm, as measured by 
increased farm income, had reflected itself in an upturn in farm 
real estate values. The total estimated value of all farm land and 
buildings had climbed back to $35,355,000,000 from its 1933 low of 
$30,725,000,000. 

For the country as a whole, the decline in farm real estate 
values had come to an end in the year ending March 1933. At that 
time the estimated value per acre was 73 percent of the 1912-14 
average. By the year ending March 1937, it had risen to 85 per- 
cent of that pre-war average. 

Forced farm sales through foreclosure and other causes de- 
clined, during the same period, from 54.1 per 1,000 farms in the 
year ended March 1933, to 26.2 per 1,000 farms for the year ended 
March 1936. Voluntary sales and trades of farms during the same 
period rose from 16,8 to 24.0 per 1,000 farms. Comparable figures 
for March 1937 are not yet available. 

Farmer bankruptcies for the year ending June 30, 1936, fell to 
3,642, the lowest since 1922. This figure compares with 5,917 
for the fiscal year ending June 1933. 


IMPROVED FARM SITUATION EXTENDS TO WAGE EARNERS 


The generally improved agricultural situation had extended it- 
self by 1936 to wages paid hired farm larbor. 

In 1932 farm wage rates as a whole were 86 percent of the, 
1910-14 average. In 1933, they sank to 80 percent of that average. 
For 1936, however, they rose to 107 t of pre-war. On July | 
1, 1937, the figure stood at 123 percent of the 1910-14 average, . 


THE 1934 DROUGHT EMERGENCY 


While the reduction in cotton and tobacco carry-overs has been 
largely due to the adjustment programs, the heavy reduction in 
wheat, corn, and other grains in 1934 and the reduction in live- 
stock numbers—a necessary accom t of the reduction in 
food grains and pasture—was largely due to the drought. 

The first problem in agricultural adjustment was that of sur- 
pluses. The second was the drought and the shortages which it 
brought. The number of cattle on farms when the drought ap- 
peared was the highest in more than two decades. The drought 
cut the supplies of water, feed, and forage supplies far below the 
need of these cattle, and producers were forced either to sell their 
stock without regard to the effect on prices or to let them die 
of thirst and starvation. 

The Government purchased 12,240,262 head of cattle, sheep, and 
goats at a cost of $119,256,056. Because of starvation and thirst, 
approximately 3,950,000 of these animals were unfit for food pur- 
poses and were condemned. The remaining animals were given 
to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for slaughter largely 
for distribution to those on relief. From them were obtained 
approximately 766,598,000 pounds of beef and veal of all kinds, 
20,741,700 pounds of mutton, and 195,000 pounds of goat meat. 
Hides and skins from these animals were saved and utilized wher- 
ever possible. 

These livestock purchases relieved commercial channels of the 
pressure by the distressed stock and alleviated the glutting, which 
would have forced prices still lower. Furthermore, as a result of 
this measure, farmers whose cattle would otherwise have died on 
the range had money for which to rebuild their herds on a better 
basis, many of the inferior animals having been culled out. 

When in the early summer of 1934 it became apparent that for 
the 1935 seedlings there would be an acute deficiency of adapted 
varieties of seed wheat, oats, bariey, and flax in the drought areas, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration began a seed-purchase 
program with a $25,000,000 allocation from emergency funds. 
Adapted varieties of seed were purchased and prepared for distri- 
bution during the 1935 planting season. Expenditures for seed 
grain, in 20 States and in Canada, totaled $16,841,960.63 through 
December 31, 1935. 
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Sales were made for cash to farmers who were able to purchase, 
and seed was transferred to the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration to be used in relief. 

The livestock- and seed-purchase p: were only part of 
the relief brought to the drought-stricken farmers by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. The benefit payments due 
them under the wheat and corn-hog programs were calculated on 
production during a previous base period, rather than on the cur- 
rent year's production, and consequently served as a form of crop- 
income insurance. Rental and benefit payments in the 23 States 
in the drought area totaled $786,593,652.63 at the close of 1935. 


THE DROUGHT OF 1936 


As of September 1, 1936, more than 1,000 counties in 23 States 
had been officially designated as being within the emergency 
drought area. 

Efforts were made in this and other portions of the afflicted 
a. ea to cushion the effect of the disaster. (1) Work relief was ex- 
tended through the Works Progress Administration. (2) Loans 
were made by the Resettlement Administration, in addition to 
those made by other governmental lending agencies. (3) An 
emergency livestock-purchase program was inaugurated on Au- 
gust 3 under which drought cattle were processed under Govern- 
ment contract and the meat distributed to those on relief by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation through State relief 
agencies. (4) A seed-grain-purchase program was put under way. 

The Farm Credit Administration agreed to advance not more 
than $10,000,000 for the purchase of from seven to nine million 
| bushels of small grains adapted for growing in the drought area. 
These seeds were stored until spring and then sold to farmers in 
' the drought regions. (5) Carlot shipments of feed and food were 
sent into the afflicted area at Government expense. In most in- 
stances the commodities were obtained by the Commodities 
Purchase Section of the A. A. A. in connection with the removal 
of surpluses of these commodities from the hands of growers and 
distributors. (6) Modifications were made in the soil conserva- 
tion program to increase the production of food, feed emergency 
forage crops, and to enable payments to farmers who failed to 
grow soil-conserving crops through no fault of their own. (7) 
Payments to farmers in the drought area under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allottment Act provide a measure of crop- 
income insurance to farmers, as the rental and benefit payments 
did in the drought of 1934. 


SOIL CONSERVATION UNDER AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Two factors contributed to better soil use during the adjust- 
ment years 1933-35. One factor was increased farm income and 
prices which eased the pressure that had forced farmers to mine 
their soil. Farm prices moved toward a level high enough to 
allow farmers to use farming methods that would maintain soil 
fertility, preserve their capital investment, and in the long run 
maintain their incomes at better levels. 

The other factor in the trend toward better soil uses was en- 
couragement given farmers by the production-adjustment pro- 
grams to shift from their plowed crops to feeding crops that 
improve fertility and provide a cover protection against erosion. 
For, while increasing farm prices was the primary purpose of the 
adjustment programs and control of production and elimination 
of surpluses the means employed by them, in operation they were 
also designed to encourage and require more careful use of land. 

In 1934 a total of 35,767,899 acres rented to the Secretary of 
Agriculture—about one-tenth of the Nation’s total cultivated 
acreage—was shifted out of the production of corn, wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco. In 1935, production on approximately 31,000,000 
acres was thus shifted. Most of this acreage was put to uses that 
tended to conserve and maintain its productivity. Only an insig- 
nificant percentage was allowed to lie idle. 


RESULTS OF THE 1936 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In the agricultural conservation program for 1936 American 
farmers have had, for the first time, the economic support and 
protection of the Federal Government in a cooperative attack on 
the problem of soil erosion and soil depletion on the privately 
owned farm lands of the country. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury Federal and State agencies have done research and educa- 
tional work on this problem. The nature and extent of the prob- 
lem have been surveyed, and methods of dealing with it have 
been evolved and taught to farmers. 

In 1936, under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration programs, farmers received financial help which 
met part of the cost of adopting tested soil-protecting and soil- 
conserving practices on their own farms, and were organized to 

out a national program designed to improve and protect 
the agricultural resources of the whole Nation. 

At the end of 1936 only a small percentage of the applications 
of farmers for payment earned under the 1936 program had been 
received and checked. Statistical presentation of the accomplish- 
ments under the program can be developed only through esti- 
mates by the officials of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, based on the data given in those applications. These data 
include figures on diversion of acreage from soil-depleting to soil- 
conserving crops, and on the extent of other soil-protecting and 
soil-conserving practices that have been carried out by farmers 
as a direct result of the program. 

Sixty-seven percent, or more than 283,000,000 acres, of the total 
crop land in the United States was covered by applications for 
grants under the 1936 program. 
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Approximately 3,000,000 applications for grants, representing per- 
haps 4,000,000 farmers and based upon more than 4,200,000 work 
sheets, have been filed under the 1936 program. Since more than 
one farm operator or owner may sometimes sign a single work sheet 
or application, or a single operator or owner may sign more than 
one work sheet and application, neither the number of work sheets 
nor the number of applications necessarily represents the number 
of individuals or of farms concerned in the program. 

The total acreage diverted from soil-depleting crops amounted to 
nearly 31,000,000 acres. Not all of this diversion was the direct 
result of the soil-conservation program. Drought destroyed large 
acreages of soil-depleting crops. In accordance with sound farm 
management, farmers replaced these crops where possible with 
emergency, drought-resistant, soil-conserving crops. The program 
placed a limit upon the percentage of his soil-depleting acreage 
which an individual farmer could be paid for diverting. In the 
drought-stricken area farmers frequently exceeded this percentage 
for which they were paid, because of the loss of their original plant- 
ings and their desire to produce as much feed and forage as possible. 

Of the acreage diverted from soil-depleting crops in the United 
States, 70 percent was diverted from the general soil-depleting base, 
80 percent from the cotton base, and 1 percent from the tobacco 

ase 


Soil-building practices were carried out on more than 53,000,000 
acres of land in the country as a whole. There were nearly 
34,000,000 acres of new seedings of legumes alone or in mixtures 
and over 7,500,000 acres of green manure crops newly seeded; nearly 
2,000,000 acres of pasture were established or improved; over 
3,200,000 acres of land received chemical fertilizers; terracing, con- 
tour furrowing, protected summer fallow, and other mechanical 
erosion controls and miscellaneous soil-building practices were 
put into effect on nearly 7,000,000 acres. 

Class I payments were distributed approximately as follows: 
Sixty-five percent for diversion from the general base, 28 percent 
for the diversion from the cotton base, 5 percent for diversion from 
the tobacco base, and less than 1 percent each for diversion of 
peanut acreage and for participation in the special sugar, rice, and 
flax phases of the program, 

Sixteen percent of the total payments to farmers were for adop- 
tion of soil-building practices, Of the acreage on which these 
practices were carried out 82 percent was put into new seedings 
of soil-improving crops, These new seedings were made on nearly 
43,000,000 acres, of which 78 percent were seeded to legumes alone 
or in mixtures, 18 percent to green-manure crops, and the remain- 
ing 4 percent to grass mixtures designed to establish or improve 
pasture. Five percent of the land on which payments in connec- 
tion with soil-building practices were made received applications 
of lime, superphosphate, or other approved chemical supplements. 
One percent of the acreage was terraced, and on 8 percent contour 
furrowing, protected summer fallow, or other mechanical erosion- 
control practices were carried out. 


AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION TO RECOVERY 


The attempt to restore farm income under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act had as its primary purpose the improvement of the 
American farmer's situation. But it was also undertaken in the 
expectation that improved farm-buying power would be passed on 
to the industrial areas of the country and there further stimulate 
national industrial recovery. 

The output of factories using nonagricultural raw materials in- 
creased from 41 percent of their 1929 volume in 1932 to about 
94 percent of their 1929 volume at the end of 1936. The extent 
to which this was influenced by the stimulus of purchases by 
farmers is suggested by the following figures: 

New automobile registrations in the United States increased 
from 1,277,000 in 1932 to 1,740,000 in 1933, to 2,293,000 in 1934, and 
to 3,255,000 in 1935, and to 4,016,000 in 1936. The increase from 
1932 to 1936 was 214 percent. 

The value of sales by two large mail-order houses, which do 
a large proportion of their business with farmers, has shown 
steady increases. The monthly average sales of these firms were: 
$38,344,000 in 1932; $39,775,000 in 1933; $49,639,000 in 1934; $59,- 
878,000 in 1935; $74,520,000 in 1936. 

The value of sales averaged higher in 1936 than in any previous 
years on records dating back to 1913. 

The value of rural retail sales in 1936 for the country as a 
whole was higher than in any other year since 1929. The 1936 
pager value increased 82 percent over that in 1932 and 66 percent 
n 1933. 

Fertilizer-tax tag sales, compiled for 17 Southern and Mid- 
western States only, indicate increased purchases of fertilizer since 
1933. During 1933 the equivalent tons purchased in these 17 
States totaled 3,342,855. For 1936, purchases aggregated 4,789,- 
871 equivalent tons, or an increase of 43 percent over 1933. 

According to the American Petroleum Institute gasoline con- 
sumption in the United States increased from 15,440,919,000 gal- 
lons in 1933 to 19,617,163,000 gallons in 1936, an increase of 27 
percent. 

Sales of new ordinary paid-for life insurance for the country as 
a whole increased from $6,606,222,000 in 1933 to $7,002,389,000 in 
1936, or an increase of 6 percent. 

Improved banking conditions are further indications of increased 
business activity. Monthly statements issued by the Federal Re- 
serve System indicate that debits to individual accounts increased 
greatly from 1932 to 1936. For 1932 debits in 141 centers through- 
out the United States totaled $322,365,547,000. By 1936 debits in 
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these reporting centers stood at $428,605,986,000, or 33 percent above 
the 1932 figure. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board, the Nation's bank de- 
posits climbed to $53,701,000,000 on December 31, 1936. The in- 
crease in total deposits was $15,196,000,000, or 39 percent over 
deposits on December 30, 1933. Deposits with mutual savings 
banks and member banks of the Federal Reserve System were 
described as close to the largest volume on record. 

The number of all commercial failures dropped steadily and 
rapidly from 1933 through 1936. From 19,859 in 1933, such failures 
declined to 11,724 in 1934, to 11,510 in 1935, and to 9,185 in 1936. 
Commercial failures in 1936, therefore, amounted to only 46 percent 
of those in 1933. 

Other indexes show further improvement. Estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that expenditures for building 
operations in 358 identical cities throughout the United States 
aggregated $407,600,000. in 1933, compared with $1,160,700,000 in 
1936. This represents an increase of 185 percent. 

Employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries are also 
on the upturn. The average number of persons employed in these 
industries jumped from a low of 5,488,000 in 1932 to 7,693,000 in 
1936, thereby increasing 40 percent. During the same period, the 
average weekly pay roll of these industries rose from $94,346,000 
to $167,545,000 or 78 percent. 

Increased income is reflected in many other ways. Electric re- 
frigerator sales of household models for the country as a whole, 
as reported by the Edison Electric Institute, advanced from 769,666 
in 1932 to 2,079,535 in 1936, an increase of 170 percent. 

The number of domestic electric service customers in the United 
States, including residential and farm services, rose from 20,054,000 
on December 31, 1932, to 21,965,000 by the end of 1936, a gain of 
10 percent. The following table, based on figures of the Electric 
Institute and showing the number of farms served by electric light 
and power companies, reveals similar increases: 


Number of farms served 


This represents an increase from 1932 to 1936 of 29 percent for 
the country as a whole. The above figures do not include indi- 
vidual farm-lighting plants. 

In a recent study of railroad-freight waybills of carlot shipments 
of manufactured and industrial commodities originating in 16 
industrial northeastern States and delivered by 16 principal rail- 
roads to the 32 predominantly agricultural States, shipments were 
shown to increase from 8,333,958,000 pounds for the year ending 
June 30, 1933, to 13,342,383,000 pounds in the year ending June 
30, 1935. This represents an increase of 60 percent. 

Shipments of commodities used by farmers in production in- 
creased in this period by 165 percent, from 247,261,000 pounds to 
655,806,000 pounds. Included in this group were farm implements 
and machinery, shipments of which increased by 309 percent, from 
71,837,000 pounds to 293,995,000 pounds. Shipments of tractors 
and parts increased by 303 percent, from 36,490,000 pounds to 147,- 
005,000 . Wire and fencing increased from 126,873,000 
pounds to 195,762,000 pounds, or by 54 percent. 

Domestic and personal goods used in large quantities by farmers 
showed an increase of 99 percent. These totaled 636,211,000 pounds 
in the first year covered by the survey, and 1,264,409,000 pounds in 
the last year of the survey. Among the commodities which showed 
substantial increases, ranging up to 260 percent were furniture, 
including refrigerators and stoves and heaters, carpets and lino- 
leum, * furnaces, plumbers’ fittings and fix- 
tures, and cli pedis 

Increased shipments to the agricultural States were not confined 
to products used on the farm or in the home. The improved 
purchasing power of farmers and others was reflected in increased 
shipments of commodities used in industry and commerce. For 
this entire commercial and industrial group, shipments totaled 
2,772,821,000 pounds in the earlier year and 4,359,296,000 pounds 
in the later year. Outstanding in this group were steel and iron 

ucts, shipments of which increased from 1,027,087,000 pounds 
to 1,917,281,000 pounds, or by 87 percent. Shipments of electrical, 
road, refrigerating, and other commercial and industrial 
increased from 175,094,000 pounds to 259,494,000 pounds, or by 48 
percent. Engines of all increased from 62,596,000 pounds to 
141,342,000 pounds, or by 126 percent. A long list of other com- 
modities used in commerce and industry showed similar improve- 
ments. 

A fourth group, consisting of goods used generally on farms, in 
homes, and in industry increased from 4,677,665,000 pounds to 
7,062,872,000 pounds, or by 51 percent. The largest item listed in 
this group was gasoline and petroleum products, shipments of 
which increased from 1,457,926,000 pounds to 1,983,795,000 pounds, 
or by 36 percent. Automobiles and their parts and accessories 
bulked next largest, increasing from 862,060,000 pounds to 2,037,- 
483,000 pounds, or by 136 percent. Shipments of motor trucks, of 
which about 27 percent are used by farmers, to the 
Bureau of the Census, increased from 16,872,000 
24,491,000 pounds, or by 104 percent. 
increased by 47 percent, from 53,335,000 pounds to 178,632,000 
pounds. Some other products in this general group were paper 
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and paper products, which increased from 566,250,000 ds to 
713,034,000 pounds, or 26 t; glass and glassware m 188,- 
358,000 pounds to 259,275,000 pounds, or 38 percent; and tin and 
oe from 355,950,000 pounds to 430,568,000 pounds, or 21 
3 individual items in the showed decreases, but these 
were more than offset by the items which showed increases, so 
that the general average was substantially higher in the 2 years 
after the recovery program began. $ 


II. REHABILITATION 


The Resettlement Administration's program of rehabilitation and 
better land use grew out of a condition first recognized by the 
New Deal. That was the fact that the lower third of our farm 
population, measured according to income, were growing steadily 
poorer, and by their unprofitable farming operations were causing 
a great waste of the Nation's land and economic resources. 

The remarkable scientific advances in agriculture developed by 
the Department’s technical during past years have been 
of little value to this poorer element among the farmers. They 
could afford neither to study nor apply the scientific principles of 
modern agriculture. Instead of progressing with other farmers 
toward bigger crop yields and better standards of living, the lower 
third of the farm population were sinking deeper into poverty and 
dependence upon outside support. 

One of the facts which made this startling situation most clear 
was the presence of more than 1,000,000 farm families on relief 
rolls during the depression—families who lived on the land and 
yet could make so little that they had to go on relief. 

This fact was investigated and further facts were uncovered that 
declared the need for a basic program of rehabilitation among the 
poorer farm citizens. For example, it was learned that almost 
1,000,000 farm families had total yearly incomes of less than $400, 
including the products they used at home. Field surveys under- 
taken by the Department have brought to light the fact that about 
600,000 farm families are living on land so poorly suited to crop 
cultivation that they cannot hope to make a living from it. Others 
were struggling along under impossible debt burdens from which 
existing public credit agencies could not free them. 

Under those conditions these distressed citizens were a burden 
to the Nation. They were encouraging soil erosion and the de- 
struction of land resources, as has been dramatized by the dust 
storms which still engulf the Great Plains. They paid little in 
taxes, and yet often required costly services, such as roads and 
schools, that must be supplied by the States and counties. Their 
increasing poverty portended heavier relief and welfare costs in 
poor rural areas which have already swallowed up huge sums of 
public money. 

To meet this increasingly bad situation, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has carried out a threefold program of reconstruc- 
tion. It has undertaken a rural-rehabilitation program, which has 
brought small loans and grants and the best technical guidance 
possible to hundreds of thousands of farm families faced with 
dispossession and failure. Through the submarginal-land pro- 
gram it has bought more than 9,000,000 acres of land unsuited to 
farming and developed it for constructive uses as forests, cattle 
ranges, wildlife preserves, and recreation areas. Finally, it has 
made a beginning in helping capable farm families, who could 
turn to no other source of help, in purchasing or renting good 
farms under good tenure arrangements whereby they could attain 
the security and satisfactory standard of living previously denied 
them. Together these three activities are stopping the downward 
trend among the poorer element of our agricultural people and 
bringing them, too, into the forward march toward greater secur- 
ity and well-being that American farmers as a whole now see 
before them. 

“Rehabilitating” a farmer means placing him in a position 
where he can stand on his own feet. Approximately 300,000 
families have been helped toward this end by the Resettlement 

tion. A total of more than $150,000,000 has been made 
available to farmers in small loans of about $350 each, with 
which they could purchase needed fertilizer, tools, seeds, work 
animals, and other farm requisites. These loans have been made 
for 2 to 5 years, depending upon the client's ability to repay. 
In addition, each farmer has been helped by a farm-management 
expert to work out the best method of operating his land, not 
only to produce better but to save the soil and supply good 
food for the family and feed for the livestock. The success of 
this program is best indicated by the satisfactory rate at which 
clients are now repaying their loans to the Government. 

Shortly after the Resettlement Administration got under way 
with its program of farm help the United States was visited with 
a series of droughts and floods that have hardly been paralleled 
in our Thousands of farm families saw all their resources 
burned up in drought or swept away by floodwaters. The Reset- 
tlement Administration was called upon to help the victims of 
these and other disasters. Grants have been extended to families 
who had no means of rehabilitated during the current 
crop year, Approximately $50,000,000 has been given to more than 


466,000 farm families in this way to provide for their human 
subsistence, 
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Another form of assistance which the Resettlement Administra- 
tion has brought to distressed farm families has been the debt- 
adjustment program, whereby farm loans of excessive proportions 
have been scaled down by the voluntary agreement of debtors and 
creditors. Utilizing the services of volunteer committees in each 
county, the Resettlement Administration has scaled down debts 
amounting to $195,000,000 for approximately 60,000 farm families. 
The debts have been decreased on an average of 25 percent 
through this work. 

Unwise land use has been responsible for a great deal of the 
poverty on American farms, and has aggravated the disastrous 
effects of drouths and floods. Consequently, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has charted a course of improved land use for years 
to come, and has carried out an immediate program aiming at the 
more constructive use of land in the most seriously impoverished 
farming regions. 

The submarginal land, purchased in 206 projects located through- 
out the United States, has been removed from cultivation, and on 
its forests and cattle ranges, public recreation areas and wildlife 
refuges have been developed. Establishments of well managed 
grazing areas in the Great Plains region in this manner has pro- 
vided new and valuable economic assets for surrounding farmers 
and stockmen. New forests form the basis of future employment. 
Fees from grazing areas, sale of timber, fees for hunting and fish- 
ing, and for the use of recreational facilities will constitute new 
sources of income from these lands. Areas once impoverished and 
idle, are now serving valuable public purposes, 

More than 55,000 workers from relief rolls have been employed in 
developing these projects. They have reforested 71,000 acres of 
land with 171,000,000 trees; improved the timber on some 380,000 
acres; and built roads, artificial lakes, ditches, water reservoirs, and 
hundreds of other improvements. 

Finally, the Resettlement Administration has helped families 
living on sterile acres of land to find homes on good land. This 
program of resettlement has been carried out in two ways. One 
way has been to establish families on individual farmsteads 
throughout existing farm areas. Here the settlers will operate 
farms typical of others in the district best adapted to the land on 
which they have been established. Seventy-one such projects have 
been established. 

Another type of resettlement project consists of a group of farms 
formed by breaking up a large tract of land into one-family units. 
If such groups of farms are large enough, they frequently have 
their own school and other public facilities. Developments of this 
sort frequently offer an opportunity for better social organization. 
Some such projects involve a combination of part-time farming 
with seasonal work in industries. 

A small but important aspect of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion’s work has presaged a larger program by the Department of 
Agriculture. During the past year 1,000 tenant farmers have been 
helped to buy farms of their own. Recent enactment of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act indicates the wish of Congress 
to proceed further along this line of bringing greater security to 
the American farmer. 

III. Som. 


The past half decade has seen an abrupt and deeply significant 
change in this country’s attitude toward its land. Without re- 
proach or recrimination, it is now quite generally agreed that 
American land policies in the past were essentially policies which 
encouraged soil exploitation. 

With abundant land, an open frontier, and a relatively small 
population, the dominant theory during the period of westward 
migration seemed to be that the best way to increase agricultural 
production and create national wealth, was to get lands into pri- 
vate ownership as quickly as possible. Various administrations 
encouraged private acquisition of land through homestead laws, 
land grants, grazing privileges, favors to transportation companies, 
lenient taxation, irrigation grants, and other similar devices. 

Few administrations looked forward to the closing of the fron- 
tier, and few saw any cause for alarm at the soil exploitation 
which followed when the pressure of increased populations forced 
agriculture to abandon extensive operations and entrench behind 
intensive cultivation. Soil erosion impoverished and ruined pro- 
ductive croplands then, as it does now, yet there appears to have 
been little worry, governmental or otherwise, over the inevitable 
problem of washed-out farms and gully-riddled fields. There 
were more good farms out West, easily available under the 
Nation’s cheap-land policy. 

In 1933, however, the present administration made a sharp break 
with this complacent attitude of unconcern for the land. For 
the first time, it recognized the responsibility of the Federal 
Government for the conservation of basic soil resources, and created 
a governmental mechanism for the discharge of this responsibility. 

In the beginning this mechanism took the form of the Soil 
Erosion Service under the Department of the Interior. Using emer- 
gency relief funds as an avenue of relief employment, the Erosion 
Service put into effect an extensive operations program through- 
out the country. 

Due to increased public interest in agricultural problems, and 
because soil erosion had come to be recognized as the greatest 
menace to permanent agricultural land use, the Soil Erosion Serv- 
ice, after approximately 18 months of activity, was transferred 
in March 1935 to the Department of Agriculture, which for several 
years had been conducting research into the erosion problem at 
10 erosion experiment stations. It was this research activity, 
coupled with factual information gathered by the Soil Erosion 
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Service, which removed all doubt of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, and which led to the ultimate establishment of a permanent 
soil-conservation agency. 

On April 27, 1935, President Roosevelt formally approved an 
act of the Seventy-fourth Congress which declared it to be the 
“policy of Congress to provide permanently for the control and 
prevention of soil erosion * , and authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish an agency to be known as the Soil 
Conservation Service to effectuate this policy. The act further 
authorized the Secretary to utilize existing facilities in the forma- 
tion of the new service. Consequently, the Soil Erosion Service 
became the Soil Conservation Service with permanent status 
as a regular bureau of the Department of Agriculture. 

The necessity for this legisiation was urgent. Accelerated or 
man-made soil erosion, induced by years of land exploitation and 
reckless waste, was an immediate problem, threatening the very 
future of American agriculture. In 1935 it was conservatively 
estimated that erosion had already impoverished and ruined more 
than 50,000,000 acres of once-productive cropland for further agri- 
cultural use. Another 50,000,000 acres were considered to be in 
a condition almost as serious, and still another 100,000,000 in 
grave danger of similar depletion. 

Broadly stated the original objectives of the Soil Conservation 
Service were: (1) To conduct research into the nature of erosion 
and develop and improve practical preventive measures; (2) to 
put practical control measures into actual use in carefully selected 
regions where typical erosion problems existed, so as to demon- 
strate their effectiveness to the largest possible number of land 
users; and (3) to obtain the widespread adoption of practical soil- 
and water-conservation practices. 

Practical preventive measures have been developed which can 
be adapted to varying conditions of soils and climate; such meas- 
ures are being demonstrated in 45 States through the medium of 
175 erosion-control demonstration projects, as well as on lands 
surrounding some 450 C. C. C. camps in all parts of the country, 
and they are gradually being adopted spontaneously by land users 
in all parts of the country. In the short span of 4 years the Na- 
tion has become conscious of a critical land condition that de- 
veloped Chto unnoticed over a period of more than a century 
and a ` 

As the national program developed, however, it became more 
and more obvious that no single agency could assume full respon- 
sibility for solution of the problem. There was an acute need for 
greater und of the which individual farmers, 
farmer o ons, and public and private agencies would have 
to play in the conservation of national soil resources. The Fed- 
eral and State Governments, having certain fundamental responsi- 
bilities for soil defense, also faced certain limitations in the actual 
application of conservation measures to the land. 

This need for a broader program was outlined by President 
Roosevelt in February of this year when he transmitted to Gov- 
ernors of the several States, with an explanation of its provisions 
and a request for favorable consideration, the so-called Standard 
State Soil Conservation Districts Act, prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture at the request of a number of States as a model for 
State legislation. 

In his letter to the Governors the President said in part: 

“The dust storms and floods of the last few years have under- 
scored the importance of to control soil erosion. * * * 
To supplement the Federal programs, and safeguard their results, 
State legislation is needed. * * * The conduct of isolated dem- 
onstration projects cannot control erosion adequately. * * + 
Such work can only point the way. * * Legislation is im- 
perative to enable farmers to take the necessary cooperative 
action.” 

In response to this clear-cut appeal for active State and local 
cooperation, 22 States passed legislation closely patterned after 
the Standard Districts Act, which opened the way for the most 
comprehensive attack ever launched against the erosion problem. 

In general, the act provides a mechanism by which farmers in a 
typical land-use area may organize a soil-conservation district 
whenever a majority of land occupiers in the district vote in 
favor. When the district, as a governmental subdi- 
vision of the State, has the power to conduct research into soil 
erosion, to establish demonstration projects, to carry out pre- 
ventive and control measures, to enter into contracts with farm- 
ers in the district and give them financial and other assistance, to 
buy lands for retirement or for other purposes, to make loans 
and gifts of machinery, seeds, and equipment, and to recommend 
land-use plans for soil conservation. 

In addition, the district has the power to formulate and 
through the State courts to enforce land-use regulations. Such 
regulations, however, cannot go into effect until after they have 
been approved at a general referendum. 

Passage of soil-conservation legislation by these 22 States is 

to result in three highly significant developments: First, 
it provides land users and occupiers in these States with a demo- 
cratic approach to their own local problem; second, it fulfills 
the Secretary of Agriculture's requirement that States adopt soil- 
conservation legislation as a prerequisite to continued Federal 
assistance in soil-conservation work; and third, it provides a 
mechanism for closer cooperation between State, Federal, and local 
agencies in the conservation of soil resources. 

The role of the Soil Conservation Service, therefore, has ex- 
panded beyond that of introducing and applying conservation 
measures within limited areas for the purpose of demonstration, 
to that of providing leadership, technical advice and assistance 
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to legally organized groups of farmers seeking such aid out of 
their own concern for their land. 


boundaries of demonstration projects, and lands near C. C. O. 
camps, an increased number of farmers outside of such areas 
are adopting conservation measures voluntarily as a result of the 
demonstration program, 


IV. FORESTS 
ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR NATIONAL-FOREST PURPOSES 


or 
the act of March 1, 1911, and enlarged by the act of June 7, 1924, 
vely slow progress up to March 1, 1933. The 


made during the preceding 22 years. 

was founded on the basic principles 
of the acts of March 1, 1911, and June 7, 1924, namely, stream- 
flow protection and timber production, it was motivated by addi- 
tional social and economic considerations, such as the provision of 
new opportunities for constructive yment to communities 
stranded by earlier destructive exploitation of natural resources 
or the preservation of the economic life of communities by Fed- 
eral acquisition and conservative management of such related 
timber resources as remained available. 

All this was made possible by allotments totaling a net of 
$45,943,500 made by the President. In addition to the numerous 
permanent benefits arising out of the program, the expenditure 
of these funds was an appreciable factor in alleviating the finan- 
cial depression, as the funds quickly were placed in circulation 
by the payment of outstanding obligations, including — pay- 
ments to counties of delinquent taxes on the lands, by the meet- 
ing of pay rolls, plant betterment and in other ways. In the 

en prevailing circumstances, the lands purchased by the United 
FETT were so frozen as to make 


acres, others many thousands of acres. No one class of landown- 
ers exclusively benefited by the program. Lands were acquired 
from four broad classes: First, owners of occupied or abandoned 
farms not suited to profitable farming, consisting in part of sub- 
marginal fields and pastures and in part of timbered or cut-over 
forest lands; second, other persons owning and holding small 
areas of timbered or cut-over lands without means of giving them 
proper protection or management; third, large timber-operating 
companies unprepared or unwilling to permanently manage the 
lands on a sustained yield basis; and fourth, States or counties 
to which lands had reverted through tax delinquency and which 
were unprepared or unwilling to assume responsibility for the 
permanent management of such lands as forest properties. All 
purchases were by voluntary agreement, condemnation being em- 
ployed only as a means to quiet title and with the assistance of 
the owners of 

Under Federal management the acquired lands will be restored 
to optimum conditions of forest cover to meet one or several of 
the following requirements of public interest: (a) Production of 
timber to meet the industrial and economic needs of the Nation; 
(b) stabilization of stream flow to t torrential run-off and 
consequent flood ; (c) limitation of soil erosion, to mini- 
mize destruction of the social values of lands and the sedimenta- 
tion of productive lands, reservoirs, and navigable channels; (d) 
creation of optimum conditions for the propagation and per- 
petuation of adequate supplies of wild animals, birds, and fish; 
and (e) provision to the people of the United States of needed 
facilities for wholesome forms of outdoor recreation. 


FOREST COMMUNITIES 


Two forest communities have been established in cooperation 
with the Resettlement Administration to determine the feasibility 
of developing groups of part-time farms involving the resettle- 
ment of seasonal and part-time forest workers from submarginal 
farms in or adjacent to national forests. These projects consist 
of small farm units complete with modern improvements. The 
Drummond project adjacent to the Chequamegon National Forest 
n COE ODER O oe WO O ACTO: TAroMtpAAS, the Sub- 
n project 3 the 5 National Forest in 

Kentucky consists of size. 

These two projects wan built by “the Forest Service under the 
provisions of the Emergency Relief Acts of 1935-36 by delegation 
of authority and with funds provided by the Resettlement 
Administration. 
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NATIONAL FOREST REFORESTATION AND TIMBER SALES 


The planting activity in the national forests was expanded as 
new nurseries were established and came into production, from 
about 25,000 acres in the calendar year 1932 to 223,000 acres in 
pe ae MN soca rs In ga tigen: Prca modin ena 

uth. 

The use of national-forest timber increased steadily as the de- 
pression passed. The cut in timber sales increased from 
389,000,000 board feet in the fiscal year 1933 to 814,000,000 board 
feet in the fiscal year 1936. The trend is still upward. 


INCREASED RECREATIONAL USE OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


The construction and improvements of roads and trails in the 
national forests has resulted in a great increase in the use of the 
recreational resource by the general public. The number of 
people seeking the national-forest type of recreation increased 
from 36,000,000 in 1932 to 72,000,000 in 1936. Progress toward 
meeting the constantly increasing demand for necessary facilities 
to take care of these visitors, such as suitable and sanitary camp- 
grounds equipped with proper fireplaces, tables, benches, shelters, 
water supply, and toilets has been made; to a large extent through 
the use of emergency funds. The improved campgrounds in the 
national forests increased from 1,800 in 1932 to 3,900 in 1936. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Fisheries some 6,000 miles 
of streams in the national forests were surveyed by trained biolo- 
gists. The results of these surveys, which included the availa- 
bility and character of the food supply, as well as physical stream 
data, have been used as a basis of planning the development of 
the fishing resource. This is the first time in the history of the 
i a dag ae te AE A E A 
a e. 

In accordance with plans based on these surveys, the following 
projects were completed through the use of 550,000 man-days of 
labor employed through the use of emergency funds; 8,634 fish 
rearing ponds; 6,800 miles of stream-improvement work; 200,000,000 
fish planted in the improved streams. 

A. A. A. RANGE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Under the authority of section 8 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of February 29, 1936 (Public, No. 461, 74th 
Cong.) the Western Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration offered a range-conservation program to livestock 
operators in the 13 States of the Western Division and requested 
the Forest Service, on account of its experience in the adminis- 
tration and conservation of range lands, to establish restorative 
grazing capacities on ranching units applying for benefit pay- 
ments under the act, and to recommend for approval of county 
committees range-conservation practices which would rehabilitate 
and restore depleted range lands. The Forest Service, under this 
cooperative understanding, examined, established grazing capacity, 
and recommended range-conseryation practices on 56,330,000 acres 
of range land in 1936. 


WESTERN RANGE SURVEY 


Under this project, for the first time in the history of public 
range administration, all usable range-survey data on present 
condition and potential use of western range lands is being 
assembled, Pao. RDE inie proteo Sor ee te 
both State and Federal, in their various range programs. 
is a cooperative undertaking by these agencies, but “responsiblity 
for 3 on the projo has been assigned to the Forest 
Service by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

UNIFORM RANGE SURVEY METHODS 


At the suggestion of the Forest Service, the various agencies 
responsible for conducting range surveys met in conference with 
& representative from each of the agencies and developed and 

upon uniform instructions for handling such surveys. 
These new instructions are essentially the same as those hereto- 
fore in use by the Forest Service with minor modifications to 
meet the requirements of the several agencies. They are now 
in use by all agencies conducting range surveys in the West. 
SURVEY OF DISTRIBUTION OF GRAZING PRIVILEGES 

In 1935 the Forest Service undertook a survey of economic and 
other problems involving the allocation of national-forest grazing 
privileges. The survey was initiated on a representative National 
Forest in each of the six western regions and has now been com- 
pleted to the point where the findings may be considered in the 
light of their relationship to past and future grazing policies. 

One of the most perplexing problems in national-forest adminis- 
tration is that which has to do with the distribution of the range 
resources in those localities where the demand exceeds the supply. 
For a great many years there has been a growing realization of the 
need for additional information on which to base the determination 
of policy on such questions as land dependency, commensurability, 
protective and maximum limits, permittee qualifications, and other 
problems of importance in range management and range adminis- 
tration. In some instances administrative action under existing 
policies has carried the implication of arbitrary action, and local 
range administrators have felt the need for information which 
would serve as a tangible measurement of the various factors that 
decide for or against an applicant for range privileges. It was with 
these thoughts in mind primarily that the study was initiated. 

WATIONAL FOREST ASSOCIATIONS AND ADVISORY BOARDS 


During the past 4 years the Forest Service has devoted additional 
time and energy to encouragement and support of cooperative 


neighborhood livestock associations. Planwise arrangements have 
been worked out, allowing for the attendance of local Forest officers 
at all annual meetings of these organizations. Under these ar- 
rangements the local Forest officers now have an opportunity at 
least once each year to sit down with individual permittees for a 
discussion of individual problems. Without doubt present arrange- 
ments represent just about the closest approach possible to a 
cooperative form of range management and range administration. 

Annual meetings are usually held just prior to the opening date 
of the grazing season so that every detail of the cooperative plan 
may be worked out for the coming year. Attendance at the meet- 
ings closely approaches 100 percent, which makes it possible for 
every permittee to have a clear understanding of plans and ar- 
rangements for the range on which he runs his stock. Practically 
every worth-while accomplishment, from the standpoint of range 
conservation, has been obtained through this medium of coopera- 
tive effort. Misunderstandings between permittees and the For- 
est Service have been kept to a minimum and appeals from estab- 
lished permittees are exceedingly rare. 

An outstanding feature of national forest cooperative associa- 
tions is the fact that the advisory boards serve without pay and are 
not reimbursed for travel expenses to and from meetings. Na- 
tional forest permittees, therefore, attend these meetings wholly 
without cost to the Federal Government. 


PRAIRIE PLAINS TREE-PLANTING PROJECT (SO-CALLED SHELTERBELT 
PROJECT) 


This project was established by Executive Order No. 6793, dated 
July 11, 1934, and the first funds thereunder were allocated by the 
President on August 17 of that year. The project was for the pur- 
pose of planting tree shelterbelts to conserve moisture and prevent 
wind erosion in the prairie agricultural region of low precipitation, 
and to make the plains country a more desirable place to live in. 
Planting has been carried out in a zone lying approximately along 
the one hundredth meridian and extending from Canada to the 
panhandle of Texas. 

Since initiation of the project, some 45,000,000 trees have been 
planted covering 2,573 miles of strip and 47,600 acres. Despite 
the recent unprecedented and extreme drought conditions, and 
difficulties formerly attending individual efforts in tree establish- 
ment in this region, approximately 55 percent of all trees planted 
have survived, and many plantings have made remarkable growth. 
The infiuence of the plantings will extend to many times the 
actual acreage planted. Tree establishment on suitable soil and 
prevention of wind erosion by tree shelterbelts have definitely 
been proven to be feasible. 

The project has been carried forward to date on emergency 
funds and has so far provided some 43,000 man-months of relief 
employment. 

THE CONSERVATION CODE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


Under the National Industrial Recovery Act the President by 
Executive order on August 19, 1933, established the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Lumber and Timber Products Industries. 
Article X, the conservation article, provided for a conference called 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the development of rules of 
forest practice for cuttings on private land. For the effectuation 
of these rules, the Forest Service assigned a number of technical 
men to this code work, to work with operators and with foresters 
employed by the industry associations. 

After termination of the codes, the Chief of the Forest Service 
created a Division of Private Forestry to retain the progress made 
under the code and to carry forward the development of better 
practices and forest management on private lands. Limited in 
scope through lack of funds, this work has nevertheless produced 
extensive analyses of a number of timber operators and holdings, 
and aroused interest in and consideration of sustained production 
and better management on the part of many owners or operators, 

The recent tremendous development of pulp mills in the South 
is a serious threat to the future of its timberlands and forest- 
dependent population, unless good forest management and inte- 
grated utilization (including use of thinnings and tops, culls, and 
worked-out turpentine trees) is practiced. The pulp and paper 
industry never developed rules of forest practice under the code. 
The Forest Service, however, has recently taken steps that led to 
the development of four sectional divisions of the southern pulp 
mills and the development, with representatives of the mills, of 
rules of forest practice in each division that are to be used by 
these mills and their contractors. These rules are pri- 
marily designed to prevent serious bad practices and denudation 
on all forest areas involved, and are considered an important step 
toward ultimate good forest management on millions of acres of 
southern forest land. 

NAVAL STORES CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In July 1936 a naval stores conservation program was approved 
by the Secretary under authority of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act. The program was developed and admin- 
istered in the field by the Forest Service with the approval of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Beginning, as it did, in 
midseason, the 1936 program did not permit the requirement of 
high standards of conservation practices, but it did permit re- 
tirement from operation of small-sized and other less-profitable 
trees up to 25 percent of an operator’s total and called-for fire 
protection. The current (1937) program provides for conservative 
practices in chipping the trees and specifies the minimum sizes 
to be worked with one and two faces. Supervision and inspection 
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of each operation in the program is carried on by technical em- 
ployees of the Forest Service. Industry committees act in an 
advisory capacity. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


The greatly expanded program of acquisition of forest lands has 
resulted in a material increase in the demand for technical in- 
formation on which to base intelligent and sound policies for the 
protection, improvement, and administration of the national for- 
ests. Many new problems have had to be solved. Emergency agen- 
cies have drawn heavily on the technical information available. 
However, many of the questions had no ready answers. To meet in 
part this increased burden and in order to supply more promptly 
the very much needed technical information, limited allotments 
of emergency funds have been made to supplement research now 
under way in this field. 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK 
The Forest Service, under the general jurisdiction of the Di- 
rector, Emergency Conservation Work, and as authorized in Public 


Act 5, Seventy-third Congress, approved March 31, 1934, furnished 
522,205 man-years of employment. 


The employment furnished was very beneficial in protecting and 


developing those natural resources of the Nation, the responsi- 
bility for which is vested in the Forest Service. Incidental to the 
employment furnished, young men between 18 and 24 years of 
age were rehabilitated and their families given financial aid. 


Some of the more important physical accomplishments consist of 


the construction of 65,535 miles of truck trails, 11,604 miles of 

trails, 33,625 bridges, 44,990 miles of telephone lines, 2,425,406 

acres of forest stand improvement, 5,307,385 man-days of fire- 

control work, 94,317 miles of fire-hazard reduction, 12,801,648 acres 

of insect-pest and tree-disease control, 1,258,055 man-days on 

nurseries, and the reforestation of 821,859 acres. 
EMERGENCY-RELIEF WORK 

The Forest Service furnished 64,631 man-years of employment 
under various emergency programs, exclusive of the Emergency 
Conservation Work. This employment was furnished during the 
following periods: 

C. W. A.: November 27, 1933, through April 27, 1934. 

F. E. R. A.: May 1, 1934, through March 31, 1936. 

N. I. R. A.: August 1, 1933, through March 31, 1936. 

E. R. A. (1935) : June 19, 1935, through December 31, 1936. 

E. R. A. (1936): July 1, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 

Various projects were included under the Emergency Relief Acts 
of 1935 and 1936, including Federal, W. P. A. State, National Youth 
Administration, and Resettlement projects. The 64,631 man-years 
of employment also include 1,895 man-years of employment fur- 
nished transient workers and 1,511 man-years of employment for 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration. 

The employment furnished was very beneficial in protecting 
and developing those natural resources of the Nation in the 
national forests, the responsibility for which is vested in the 
Forest Service. Some of the more important accomplishments’ 
consist of the construction of 7,209 miles of truck trails;, 4,117 
miles of trails, 648 bridges, 7,336 miles of telephone lines, 424,890 
acres of forest stand improvement, 144,299 man-days of fire-con- 
trol work, 4,884 miles of fire-hazard reduction, 1,501,087 acres of 
insect-pest and tree-disease control, 310,945 man-days on nurseries 
and the reforestation of 102,670 acres. 

GENERAL 


In general terms the progress made in the national forests from, 
March 4, 1933, to December 1, 1936, in truck-trail construction, was 
4 times greater than in the preceding 10 years; in the treat- 
ment of areas for insect and disease control was 13 times greater 
than in the preceding 10 years; in telephone-line construction was 
3 times greater than in the preceding 10 years; and in reforestation 
the area planted was 8 times greater than in the preceding 10 
years. 

V. WILDLIFE 

Up to July 1, 1933, the Biological Survey had under its jurisdic- 
tion 108 refuges situated in 31 States and containing a total of 
7,573,314 acres. Of these, 88 refuges, containing 7,180,140 acres, 
had been established by Executive order during the preceding 29 
years on public land or on land that had previously been acquired 
for some other primary use by the Federal Government. With few 
exceptions the utility of such refuges for the conservation of wild- 
life was not of the highest order. During that period prior to July 
1, 1933, there had been acquired by purchase under the provisions 
of the Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Upper Mississippi Wild- 
life and Fish Refuge, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and 
by several other incidental small appropriations, a total of 231,324 
acres in 16 refuges, situated in 14 States. 

Since July 1, 1933, 137 refuges have been acquired by Executive 
order and by purchase and perpetual easements in 34 States and 
containing 5,595,768 acres. Of this total area, 4,037,470 acres 
were taken by Executive order, much of which was situated in 
17 refuges in 10 States in the western reaches of the United States 
and embrace areas on which heretofore the dominant use has been 
grazing of livestock, which use was a serious hazard to the rem- 
nants of big game that had been driven back onto these areas 
through the years with constantly increasing pressure growing out 
of the more intensive use for grazing on the public domain. 

Since July 1, 1933, there have been acquired by purchase 
1,558,298 acres of land situated in 67 refuges in 30 States. Most 
of the refuges thus acquired are primarily valuable as sanctuaries 
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for migratory waterfowl, although some of the lands 

were intermingled with lands taken by Executive orders, and the 
refuges so acquired were selected primarily with the end in view 
of providing ideal nesting grounds for ducks and geese and sanc- 
tuaries for them in their fall and spring migrations from the 
northern limits of the United States to their wintering grounds 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the South Atlantic 
borderlands. 

These areas also provide protection for many other varieties of 
wildlife, including fur bearers, fishes, and other aquatic species. 
In addition, the development of these tracts produces benefits of 
very considerable importance to the regions wherein they are 
located through their effectiveness in maintaining water reser- 
voirs, raising water tables, and in lessening the effect of drought 
and flood. 

VI. PLANT DEFENSE 

Beginning in 1933 and continuing until the present time, the 
Department has advanced its plant- control and eradication 
programs in cooperation with efforts to give work to the 
unemployed and needy. These have given employment 
to as many as 27,725 men at the peak and an average of about 
16,000. Projects for plant-pest control and eradication, which 
have been carried on for a number of years under regular appro- 
priesais have been expended, with the result that they are now 

most cases several years ahead of what they would have been at 
the average annual rate of progress during the period 1927-32, 
inclusive. The projects which have been thus advanced and ex- 
panded include white-pine blister rust control, barberry eradica- 
tion, gypsy-moth control, citrus-canker eradication, and phony- 
peach control. 

Meantime plant-pest problems have developed due to the dis- 
covery of new insects or plant diseases or through the building up 
to outbreak proportions of native pests. These are illustrated by 
such things as the Dutch elm disease, which was first discovered 
in this country in 1930 and in serious concentration in 1933; 
peach mosaic, first discovered in this country in 1931 and since 
found in serious proportions in a number of States; the white- 
fringed weevil (or beetle), first discovered in this affect- 
` thern States in 1936; and native insects 


alarming 
such as grasshoppers, chinch bugs, and Mormon crickets. 
WHITE-PINE BLISTER RUST 


Blister rust is a fungus disease which attacks white-pine trees 
and is particularly destructive to young stands of these trees. The 
blister rust cannot spread from pine to pine, since one of its essen- 
| tial stages develops on the currant and gooseberry plants, which 
{commonly grow in and around pine forests. Accordingly, stands of 
| white pine in which the currant and gooseberry bushes have been 
| destroyed are protected against infection. The method of control 
| of this serious disease is, therefore, one of eradication of currant 
land gooseberry bushes, which serve as alternate hosts of this 
disease 


This work has been carried on in about 30 States: in fact, in all 
the States in which white pines form an important part of the 
forest cover. 

The huge area involved in this work, particularly in the exten- 
|sive western white- and sugar-pine stands, made it necessary to 
devote a large percentage of regular appropriation funds, prior to 
the inception of the relief programs, to surveys to determine the 
extent and location of pines and alternate host growth, as well as 
the degree of infection of white-pine blister rust in and through- 
out the area. 


The relief-program funds, beginning with the N. I. R. A. pro- 
igram, have permitted the conversion of this survey work into a 
grea control activity. Under 


tly expanded and urgently 
the N. A and 
gooseberry . The 
E. C. W. funds have accounted for the destruction of more than 
227,000,000 ribes on nearly 3,200,000 acres of control and 
funds of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts 936, 
and 1937 have been spent in the destruction of some 235,000,000 
ribes plants on over 5,000,000 acres of forest land. 
was performed by about 20,000 individuals who have been engaged 
in white pine blister rust work for each of the past three sum- 


years were enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


has 
resulted in advancing the work by at least 10 years and has 
played an important part in saving this forest resource for the 
benefit of the American public and in preventing the white pines, 
which are of great economic importance, from being destroyed by 
blister rust. 

This project has received $10,363,264 of emergency funds. 
BARBERRY ERADICATION 


The black-stem rust of grain during epidemic years results in 
losses that at times have exceeded 100,000,000 bushels in a single 
season, Since 1918 the Department has been cooperating the 
northern grain-growing States in an attempt to destroy all of the 
barberry plants in that area. 

Grain rust, which can spread from field to field during the 
growing season, is unable to survive winters in the Northern 
States or to attack the new grain crops without the presence of 
barberry bushes. Relief labor employed under allotments from 
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the emergency-relief appropriation acts destroyed about 575,000 
such barberries in 17 States in the fiscal year 1935, 33,100,000 in 
1936, and 91,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. 

About 2,500 individuals were engaged during the summer of 
1935 on this work, $4,000 during the summer of 1936, and at the 
present time 2,000 are under employment on the project. 

This work, associated with the Department's long-time program 
of the breeding of rust-resisting varieties of grain, promises even- 
tually to bring under control the heretofore ever-present scourge 
of rust in the wheat, oats, barley, and rye fields of the northern 
United States. 

This project received $4,781,750 of emergency funds. 

GYPSY MOTH 


This insect, a severe defoliator of the forest, shade, and orna- 
mental trees, is abundant in the New England States where it was 
accidentally liberated in 1902. A French entomologist had im- 
ported some gypsy moths to cross with native silkworms in the 
hope of breeding a stronger, more productive silkworm. The 
entomologist publicized the escape of his collection, but before 
much was done about it the insect became strongly entrenched 
in this country in New England and the Department has bent its 
efforts to keeping it bottled up in this area. 

To effect this purpose, the Department has established a barrier 
zone, 240 miles long and about 25 miles wide extending from the 
Canadian border at Lake Champlain down the Connecticut River 
Valley to Long Island Sound. The aim is to keep the gypsy moth 
from crossing this barrier zone westward into New York State 
and thence into the rest of the United States. 

There is one isolated infestation located in Pennsylvania where 
diligent control work, directed toward eventual eradication, is 
being done. 

The gypsy.moth lends itself to control in the egg and larval or 
caterpillar $ 
The nonflying female lays her eggs in a conspicuous cluster on 
trees, rock walls, debris, etc. Crews of men scout for and creosote 
these egg clusters. The creosote kills the eggs. The eggs which 
escape treatment hatch in June and for a month the caterpillars 
feed on foliage. this stage, crews crush the 
caterpillars caught beneath burlap bands which are placed around 
trees in heavily infested areas, but the most effective work done 
during this season is accomplished by spraying the foliage of the 
infested area with poison lead arsenic solution. The caterpillars 
feed on the poisoned leaves of the treated growth and are killed. 

Since June 1935 there has been allocated to this project $7,522,- 
765 of emergency funds. This money, plus the regular appropria- 
tion funds, has enabled the Department to do a very effective 
control job over a much greater area than would have been pos- 
sible under normal conduct of the work with regular funds, 


CITRUS CANKER 


Citrus canker is a bacterial disease of citrus, and it is probably 
the most insidious menace ever to threaten the important citrus 
industry of this country. 

It has been known to exist in the United States for more than 
20 years, and has been apparently eradicated by an intensive co- 
operative Federal-State eradication program conducted prior to 
1935, except in certain areas of Texas and Louisiana where the 
citrus industry is of limited commercial importance. 

The only known method of combating this disease is to remove 
and destroy infected trees. Under the emergency campaign it was 
possible to extend the program by accomplishing the removal of 
escaped and abandoned citrus trees. 

Over 18,000,000 escaped, worthless, and abandoned citrus trees 
have been removed from more than 11,000 properties in Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi. Recently this activity has 
been expanded to include both inspection and tree removal in 
7 Florida where citrus trifoliata plants had become estab- 

For several years prior to 1935 the limited amount of regular 
funds available for the conduct of citrus-canker work restricted 
the activity to inspection for the disease in nurseries, orchards 
and plantings, inspection of escaped trees in the immediate area 
adjacent thereto, and removal of infected trees which were located 


by scouting. 

Since 1935 the availability of relief funds has made possible the 
thorough of the Gulf coast area of the affected States and 
tae radioa tion of the large number of citrus trees above re- 

The expanded program resulted in the location and destruction 
of a considerable number of theretofore unknown and dangerous 
centers of infection which were breeding places and dissemination 
points of canker. While such infections persisted, they constituted 
a distinct menace to the citrus industry of this country, which 
is one of the most important agricultural industries of several 
Southern and Western States. 

The use of emergency funds has marked the difference between 
eradication at an early date and a prolonged program conducted 
under limited regular appropriations which was inadequate to 
complete eradication and insufficient to hold the disease in abey- 
ance. The value of the accelerated program under emergency funds 
is definitely indicated by the fact that from August 1935 to Octo- 
ber 1936, 36 points of infection were and eradicated, 


discovered 
whereas under regular appropriation work only 35 such areas were 
located in the previous 13 years. 
The project received $391,142 of emergency funds. 
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PHONY PEACH 


Phony peach is a virus disease of the peach tree. It is known 
to exist in 15 States and is especially severe in the extensive com- 
mercial peach areas centering around Georgia. The disease has 
existed in this country for more than 50 years. The only known 
method of control is by eradication of the infected tree. 

Since the inception of the emergency program, the Department 
for the first time has had sufficient funds to conduct an eradica- 
tion campaign on an adequate scale. Prior to 1935 the field activi- 
ties were limited primarily to intensive inspection of nurseries 
and their environs and inspection of the more important peach 
orchards and the areas in their immediate vicinity by scouting 
for the disease. 

With allotments of emergency funds it became possible to place 
this work on an eradication rather than on a local control basis. 
The Department was enabled by the use of relief funds to— 

(a) Thoroughly scout much more extensive area; 

(b) Remove escaped seedling peach trees; and 

(c) Remove abandoned peach trees. 

This eradication activity eliminated a dangerous reservoir of 
the phony-peach disease, which, if allowed to remain, would have 
constituted a serious menace to this important agricultural indus- 
try; thus the primary objective is being accomplished. 

Of great significance is the fact that these eradicated trees were 
also potential hosts for insect pests and plant diseases, which at- 
tack peach as well as other fruit trees. For this reason the elim- 
ination of such trees has been of added value to the fruit industry. 

The accelerated pace of this project made possible by relief fund 
allocations not only greatly advanced the p of the work, but 
really converted the phony-peach program from a local control to a 
general eradication project. 

Since the inception of the relief program in 1935, over 61,000,000 
escaped and abandoned peach trees have been removed and de- 
stroyed. Of this number, 54,000,000 are classified as escapes, and 
6,500,000 as abandoned and worthless orchard trees, More than 
158,000 of these trees were infected with the phony-peach disease. 

The peach industry, once a flourishing and important agri- 
cultural business of the South, was in a demoralized condition due 
to the ravages of the phony-peach disease. The increased control 
and eradication work, made possible by the allotments of relief 
funds, has revived the industry and gives rise to well-founded 
hopes that it will rapidly regain its former economic status. 

This project received $1,511,623 of emergency funds. 

PEACH MOSAIC 


Peach mosaic is the newest and apparently one of the most 
serious of the virus diseases of peach. It was first identified in 
Brownwood, Tex., in 1931. In 1934 it was reported in Colorado, and 
since that time it has been found in the commercial peach areas 
of the States of Utah, California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Colorado began a State eradication program early in 1935. In 
August of the same calendar year, the first Federal emergency 
appropriation was secured to further this program and to make 
surveys in other States. Additional allotments of emergency 
funds thereafter permitted the extension of the eradication pro- 
gram to the States now known to be infected. 

During the progress of this activity, nearly 36,000 mosaic-in- 
fected trees were found, which number is included in the 120,000 
infected or abandoned and worthless trees that have been re- 
moved. All diseased trees in Colorado and Utah were removed at 
the time of discovery. Many of those found in the other States 
have been removed, and the eradication work is still in progress. 

The effectiveness of the program is illustrated by the results 
obtained in Colorado where, through the use of emergency funds, 
there have been marked reductions each year in the number of 
diseased trees found. The work has resulted in a stimulation of 
Colorado’s peach industry, which was threatened with extinction. 
There are now more peach trees in commercial plantings in the 
affected area in that State than existed prior to the eradication 
campaign. This is concrete evidence of the confidence peach 
growers have in the program. 

This project received $276,578 of emergency funds, 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


The Dutch elm disease fatally attacks the elm, a shade tree of 
importance in every State in the Union, and a source of consider- 
able lumber value. The elms of New England and the Atlantic 
Seaboard States are particularly prized and valuable. This intro- 
duced fungus disease is especially severe in a comparatively small 
area included within a radius of 70 miles of New York Harbor. The 
major diseased area referred to embraces portions of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. There have been several isolated 
outbreaks in various States, but these have been promptly sup- 

ressed. 
x The swift and killing spread of Dutch elm disease compares 
with the ravages of the chestnut blight. Undeterred, the disease 
would wipe out the elms of this country. There is no known 
method of curing a diseased tree or of immunizing an elm against 
attack. The control method used is to locate and destroy diseased 
elms. Thus the insect vectors of the disease, elm beetles, will be 
unable to transmit the disease from tree to tree. 

The disease was disovered in this country in 1930, and was traced 
to shipments of diseased veneer elm logs imported from Europe 
in 1925. The ports of entry of these logs were checked, and 
scouting of their environs and the routes of shipment of the im- 


ported logs revealed the presence of the disease in the localities 
where work is now being done. 

Since June 1935 there has been allotted to the Department $10,- 
110,995 of emergency funds for Dutch elm disease eradication 
Work. 

With regular funds alone it would have been impossible to experi- 
ment and devise control methods worked out with the aid of Emer- 
gency Relief allocations. There had been little, if any, control 
work done in Europe and the only example set by such countries as 
France and England was one of submission to the inevitable sacri- 
fice of the elm. Under the well-financed pi conducted since 
1935, new and highly efficient methods of scouting and eradication, 
as well as facilitating laboratory identification technique, have been 
evolved and applied. 

Some of these methods involve the use of the autogiro for scout- 
ing. The results obtained from these aerial surveys are very encour- 
aging in that they permit a wider area to be covered at greatly 
reduced cost, and success in locating trees showing symptoms of 
the disease is even greater than that experienced by ground crew 
scouts. The necessity for climbing smaller trees has been elimi- 
nated through the use of an extensible pole pruner invented by 
workers on the project. 

Chain saws mounted on tractors and driven by compressed air 
have greatly speeded the actual eradication work in the field. A 
method of killing trees in place by the use of chemicals has been a 
substantial contribution to the eradication campaign. This method 
is not only cheap, quick, and effective, but has the added virtue of 
saving the timber for the landowners’ use as lumber or fuel. 

The laboratory technicians have invented several ingenious de- 
vices for sterilizing and loading petri dishes used for culturing the 
thousands of specimens submitted to them. 

With the aid of these emergency funds, the Dutch elm disease 
work has been and is being so accelerated and so thoroughly done 
that there is very encouraging likelihood that the American elm 
will be spared the fate which has befallen the fine old elm 
stands of England and France, where no real control measures 
have been applied and where consequently the elms are fast 
disappearing. 

This project has received $10,110,995 of Emergency funds, 

GRASSHOPPERS 


Beginning in 1930, a severe and general drought afflicted prac- 
tically the entire Great Plains and intermountain regions of the 
United States. Since dry, hot weather is ideal for grasshopper 
emergence and survival, this resulted in an almost unprecedented 
outbreak of grasshoppers, which has spread in 1933 to include at 
least 17 States. Although losses to crop from grasshopper inva- 
sions aggregating at least $96,000,000 had occurred during the 
period from 1930 to 1932, inclusive, and numerous appeals for 
aid had been made to the Federal Government, no action looking 
toward relief of this situation was taken until 1934. 

As the losses reported from grasshopper attack continued to 
mount in 1933, when they were estimated at $58,000,000, a 
was conducted by the Federal Department of Agriculture in the 
fall of 1933 and this showed that a least 15,000,000 acres of culti- 
vated crops would have to be poisoned if disaster from grasshop- 
per invasion was to be averted. As it was evident that the indi- 
vidual States could not meet this emergency unassisted, the 
situation was made known to the President and to Congress, who 
responded by appropriating the sum of $2,354,893 for the purchase 
of poisoned bait to be distributed free of charge by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture to the States involved. As a result of 
this action, 78,360 tons of poison bait were made available for 
combating the pest, The results of the ensuing control cam- 
paign were signally successful, and it is estimated that crops to 
the value of $50,000,000 were saved, although the actual results 
were somewhat obscured in some States by the losses sustained 
from drought. 

As a result of the great campaign and temporary weather con- 
ditions unfavorable to grasshopper conditions in 1935, there was 
a lull in the great outbreak, during which the balance of the 
appropriation of the previous year was expended to aid in grass- 
hopper control where needed. 

In 1936, the drought continued and grasshopper populations 
increased to a dangerous degree. Congress again came to the 
rescue in June of that year with an appropriation of $250,000 
which was used with excellent effect in some 18 States. 

At the end of the crop year of 1936, conditions had become so 
serious as to cause great alarm. The Federal grasshopper 
survey in the fall of that year indicated that at least 22 States 
were seriously infested with grasshoppers and that at least 84,705 
tons of grasshopper bait would be required to control the pest if 
cultivated crops were to be saved from destruction. The Presi- 
dent recommended to that an authorization of $2,000,000 
be made for the control of incipient or emergency outbreaks of 
insect pests or plant diseases including grasshoppers, Mormon 
crickets, and chinch bugs. Such an authorization was passed and 
under it an appropriation of $1,000,000 was made which was used 
to provide grasshopper bait materials and transport them to the 
various States for application. On July 17 the President ap- 
proved a subsequent appropriation of $1,000,000 and as this action 
was taken about the time the funds were becoming exhausted, it 
permitted the work to be continued. 

The spring of 1937 was most favorable for the development of 
grasshoppers and, although two additional States were then added 
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to the infested list, making 24 in all, excellent results are being 
generally reported and there is every reason to believe that this 
campaign will result in enormous savings of crops, many of which 
will be the first good crops grown for several years in States previ- 
ously afflicted both with drought and grasshoppers. 

The second appropriation of $1,000,000 made under the $2,000,- 
000 authorization previously mentioned is being used to complete 
the grasshopper campaign and for some limited work on control 
of Mormon crickets. Likewise, a small allotment of these funds 
has been made available for suppressive efforts against a newly 
discovered insect occurring on the Alabama-Florida State line. 


WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE 


During 1936 there were sent to the Department in Washington 
for identification two insects collected near the Florida-Alabama 
State line. These proved to be specimens of an insect not previ- 
ously known to occur in this country which has been given the 
name of the white-fringed beetle. By the time the identity of 
these specimens was known the adult beetles had disappeared and 
further investigation therefore was deferred. The infestation in 
this country so far as is now known involves approximately 35 
square miles, and at the time the adults appeared this season 
the availability of these emergency funds made it possible to 
promptly get under way with suppressive efforts directed at the 
immediate reduction of the population of the insect and efforts to 
prevent its spread. of the Department are engaged in 
making a farm-to-farm survey to learn the limits of the infesta- 
tion, supervising suppressive measures, including digging of trench 
S ar nid A SAS D ACTO ESA, aint hank DINIE 
of the adult weevils. 

CHINCH BUG CONTROL 


The chinch bug is considered as one of the most dangerous 
hazards of corn growing throughout the Corn Belt States. There 
had been numerous disastrous outbreaks of the pest in this region 
in the past and the annual loss to corn from its ravages through- 
out the country was estimated at $25,000,000. In the summer of 
1933 it became obvious that chinch bugs had become so numerous 
in the Corn Belt States that a major disaster to the corn crop was 
impending. Up to that time, in the presence of such emergencies 
the Federal Government had never taken any action to aid in the 
direct control of this pest. Technical advice had been furnished 
infested States but no funds had previously been appropriated for 
chinch bug control. 

From figures compiled by the Department, it was estimated that 
in order to prevent a major disaster to corn from chinch bugs the 
sum of $1,000,000 would be required for the purchase and distri- 
bution of 3 principally of high grade creosote, to be used 
in barrier traps. g the gravity of this emergency, the 
Administration approved and Congress appropriated that sum 
which became available on June 8, 1934. As the bugs were already 
beginning to move into the corn, very quick and vigorous action 
was required to purchase the required materials and transport 
them to the points of distribution in time to repel the major 
invasion. In spite of this and other difficulties, this objective 
was accomplished and within a period of less than 30 days no less 
than 6,935,057 gallons of creosote had been purchased and dis- 
tributed throughout 10 States. Some losses were sustained due 
to the late beginning of the campaign but, in the main, the bugs 
were defeated and the crops saved. 

In this campaign it is estimated that by the timely expendi- 
ture of $970,000 of the $1,000,000 appropriated, some 33,984,320 
bushels of corn valued at $16,719,660 were saved from destruction 
by the chinch-bug pest. : 

At the end of the year of 1934 a survey of chinch-bug 
conditions conducted by the Department indicated that large 
numbers of bugs had entered hibernation, and n its recom- 
mendation Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for control purposes 
in 1935. In the spring of that year, however, weather conditions 
unfavorable to chinch-bug development intervened, and antici- 
pated general damage from this pest was abated. For this reason 
only $60,000 of this 3 was expended, and the balance, 
$1,940,000, was returned to the Treasury. 


MORMON CRICKET 


The so-called Mormon cricket is a large, purplish-brown insect 
that inhabits the mountain valleys of the Rocky Mountain region. 
It gained its name by attacking the crops of the Mormon settlers 
of the Salt Lake Valley in 1848, when a great flock of gulls de- 
scended on the insects and devoured them, thus saving the 
settlers from disaster and possible starvation. A monument com- 
memorating this event stands on the public square in Salt Lake 
City. 

The insect is wingless and travels in great bands or armies 
crawling or hopping along the ground at the rate of several miles 
a day. The method of control consists of dusting with a poison 
mixture of sodium arsenite and lime. Since 1920, damage from 
this pest has been increasing in the Mountain States, becoming 
serious in Routt and Moffat Counties, and in 1926 causing the 
loss of crops aggregating $125,000 in Lake and Sanders Counties, 
Mont. Since then the pest continued to disperse widely, causing 
serious loss to ranchers often located in remote valleys where 
insecticidal materials and apparatus for applying them were not 
readily obtainable. These bands of crickets frequently originated 
on public domain from which they invaded the fields of neigh- 
boring ranches. Although frequent appeals were made to the 
Department for aid in control at this earlier time, with the 
exception of a limited control campaign conducted in Routt 
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and Moffat Counties in Colorado in 1929, no Federal funds were 
provided for control until 1935. 

At the end of the growing season of 1934, a survey conducted 
under the auspices of the Department indicated that seven 
States—viz, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado—were seriously infested and it was estimated that 
a total of 83,810 acres would require treatment by dusting in the 
spring of 1935 at a cost of $118,428. This information trans- 
mitted to the States concerned resulted in some of them applying 
for E. C. W. and W. P. A. aid. Several States—viz, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho—received such aid and conducted control cam- 
paigns supervised by the respective States, but this did not serve 
to reduce the general infestation. 

In the fall of 1936 a conference of State and Federal officials was 
called at Pocatello, Idaho, to decide upon concerted action to obtain 
control of the cricket hordes throughout the entire area of infes- 
tation. As a result the Department recommended the granting of 
$300,000 for control of the Mormon cricket in 1937 to be expended 
under its supervision. This request was complied with by the 
Administration making available on March 19, 1937, the sum of 
$300,000 from W. P. A. funds to be expended under the supervision 
of the Department. An additional amount of $19,000 was subse- 
pagers allotted for administration of the field project. Under 

the terms of this allocation, the Federal Government agreed to 
provide supervision and labor to treat infested areas and the States 
and counties were required to provide materials, equipment, and 
transportation of materials and men engaged in the actual war- 
fare. By this plan, the following States were allotted funds: Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, W: California, 
Idaho, and Nevada. The last three of these States failed to avail 
themselves of this privilege. As the first W. P. A. funds provided 
expired on June 30 and the work was not yet finished, an additional 
allotment of $350,250 was made July 1, 1937, and the work is being 
carried on with this money. Although this project is not yet com- 
pleted, all reports of progress received from the States concerned 
indicate that it has resulted in the almost complete protection of 
crops and it is hoped that the general infestation will be perma- 
nently much reduced. 

This project received $775,250 of emergency funds. 

VII. Livestock DEFENSE 


New legislation and funds provided since 1933 have enabled the 
livestock industry of the United States to make impressive progress 
toward eradicating two costly enemies of liyestock—tuberculosis 
and Bang’s disease (contagious abortion). The campaign against 
bovine tuberculosis has progressed to a point thought Tapoan 
a few years ago; the campaign against Bang’s disease, begun in 
1934, has already reached 18,000,000 head of cattle. 

BANG’S DISEASE 

Funds provided in the Jones-Connally cattle bill, together with 
the La Follette amendment, made it possible for the Department 
to take up cooperative Bang’s disease elimination work among 
cattle. The foundation work in this project had already been 
established to some extent because of the action taken by the 
State livestock sanitary officials. This Department has for many 
years conducted research work in connection with this problem, 
and some work has also been done in the field in connection with 
the elimination of this disease in herds of cattle. The Department 
had an organization in existence which could supervise this project 
in connection with the work of tuberculosis eradication among 
cattle; therefore, in 3 months it was possible to conduct a large 
volume of this work in the field, There was a great demand for 
the work at that time on the part of the owners of cattle. Future 
appropriations from Congress have made it possible to continue the 
activity, for which there has been a continued demand on the part 
of the cattle owners. 

From 650,000 to 750,000 agglutination blood tests have been made 
per month in connection with the testing of cattle for this disease, 
and the number of reactors has been about 30,000 per month, Dur- 
ing the 36 months in which this activity has been in progress tests 
have been made in 1,314,187 herds of cattle, containing 18,013,636 
head. These totals include retests. The number of reactors was 
1,235,978, most of which have been eliminated from the herds, and 
the owners have received the salvage plus the Federal indemnity, 
which now averages about $26.50 per head. The maximum Federal 
payment for grade cattle is $25, and for purebreds $50. There are 
under supervision in this project approximately 700,000 herds, con- 


taining about 7,800,000 cattle. In 3 States more than 50 percent of | 
the cattle are under supervision; in 7 States the percentage is 


from 25 to 50; in 17 States, from 10 to 25; and in 21 States less 
than 10. 

Considerable interest has been manifested by the State legisla- 
tures during the last year or two, and they have made appropria- 
tions. The total for the present fiscal year is about $1,250,000, 
Part of this money is used for operating expenses and part for 
indemnity. There are 11 States which are now in a position to 
make some payment to the owners for cattle which are eliminated 
in the Bang’s-disease project. Federal appropriations are avail- 
able this year for this project in the sum of about $12,600,000. 
The total funds for operating expenses and indemnity during the 
36-month period were about $39,000,000. 

This disease is found to exist to a very great extent in some 
localities, especially around the larger cities, where it is necessary 
to restock herds of dairy cattle from time to time. In the outly- 


ing sections this disease does not exist to a high degree; in fact, 
it is less than 5 percent in very many counties. In these sections 
the work is taken up under what is termed an “area basis”, mean- 
ing that the agglutination blood test is applied to all cattle over 
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6 months of age, except steers, located in the county. As far as 
the Federal Government is concerned all of this work is on a 
voluntary basis, but in States where the area plan is in effect, 
there are State requirements making it necessary for the owners 
to have their cattle tested. Thus far there has been very little 
objection; in fact, the owners are usually very much in favor of 
this plan of operation. Among the States that are conducting a 
considerable amount of this work are Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Okla- 
homa. Provisions are being made to extend this feature of the 
work in many other States, including North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Wisconsin. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Cooperative tuberculosis-eradication work among livestock, par- 
ticularly cattle, has been conducted by this Department since 
1917, and when the Jones-Connally cattle-bill funds became avail- 
able to increase the volume of this work, it was possible to enlarge 
the program to a very great extent within a very short time. 
Most of this work was conducted on the area basis, and almost 
all the States were in a position to enforce the necessary regula- 
tions. Tuberculin testing of cattle was greatly increased. 


The total number of tests made in the fiscal year 1934 was 
about 15,000,000; in 1935, about 25,000,000; in 1936, about 22,000,- 
000; and in 1937, about 13,750,000. The total number of reactors 
removed from the herds for the fiscal year 1934 was about 232,000, 
whereas in 1935 it was 376,000. There has been a rapid reduction 
in the number of diseased cattle eliminated in this project, which 
is indicated by the fact that in the fiscal year 1936 the number 
of reactors was 165,000, and in 1937, about 94,000. 


In connection with the tuberculosis eradication among cattle, 
it has been the plan to designate counties as modified accredited 
areas when the degree of infection of bovine tuberculosis is less 
than one-half of 1 percent, as determined by the tuberculin test- 
ing of the cattle. When the Jones-Connally funds became avail- 
able in the summer of 1934, there were 14 States in which all the 
counties were in such a classification. Since that time 30 addi- 
tional States have been placed in that status, leaving only 4 States 
in which there are any counties where bovine tuberculosis exists 
to more than one-half of 1 percent. The remaining States are 
New Jersey, New York, South Dakota, and California. In New 
Jersey and New York it will be possible-to complete the work in 
the remaining counties within a very short time, and arrange- 
ments have been made to proceed with the work in the States of 
South Dakota and California, where there are a number of coun- 
ties not yet in the modified accredited area. 


In addition to the initial tuberculin testing of cattle, it is 
necessary to conduct a certain amount of retesting in order to 
locate and remove any remaining infection. This, of course, re- 
quires the testing of a large number of cattle each year. The 
funds in the Jones-Connally cattle bill and the La Follette amend- 
ment were provided to the extent of about $2,500,009 in the last 
fiscal year, and during the 2 previous fiscal years the total amount 
was about $21,500,000. These funds were used for operating 
expenses and indemnity. The States during the 3-year period 
expended for the work approximately the same amount. 


TABLE 1—Total tuberculin tests (including retests) of cattle, with 
reactors, by States, under cooperative tuberculosis-eradication 
plan, fiscal years 1917-36 


Btate Herds Cattle | Reactors | Percent 
tested tested found [reactors 
e e ie Ea A RS 325,047 | 1, 988, 204 4, 062 0.2 
— 49, 426 754, 264 9, 358 12 
„ 1, 443, 273 1, 234 09 
152,451 | 3,760,178 | 204, 845 5.4 
72, 1, 348, 250 11, 781 9 
122,114 | 1,680,515 | 80. 889 4.8 
45,645 483, 651 19, 162 4.0 
1,98 17,213 124 -7 
79,727 | 1,458, 641 5, 683 4 
1,384 | 1, 678, 047 3, 853 2 
85,639 | 1, 165, 585 5,371 5 
1, 241, 999 | 13,302,595 | 274, 100 2.1 
419,581 | 3,778, 252 34, 401 .9 
902,610 | 15,928,940 | 284,794 1.8 
221,069 | 2,843, 254 20, 599 7 
229,613 | 1,361, 660 7, 342 5 
182,409 | 2, 191, 599 12,711 -6 
148, 554 | 1, 195, 045 8, 869 -7 
214,274 | 2,274,722 69, 094 3.0 
170,119 | 1,829,897 | 129, 621 7.1 
815, 893 | 7, 131, 305 70, 611 1. 0 
671, 844 | 12, 503,396 | 158, 684 13 
287,827 | 1,794, 168 3, 085 R 
365,775 | 3,320,912 | 10, 498 3 
91,700 | 1,925,423 8, 726 5 
381,551 | 6, 585,667 50, 723 8 
16, 581 336, 916 2, 480 ae 
133,927 | 1,439,404 | 40, 867 2.8 
132, 134 1, 598, 721 76, 180 4.8 
41, 996 451, 446 1,790 4 
1, 174, 224 | 15,902,457 | 905, 435 5.7 
289, 485 992, 387 4, 258 4 
179,101 | 3,498,192 | 28, 889 8 
870,499 | 6,792,852 | 102,719 1.5 
313,323 | 3, 620, 336 10, 907 ‘3 
= 259, 2, 030, 940 15, 686 .8 
T 905,310 | 8, 168. 659 297, 479 3.6 
T 17, 264 229,624 | 21, 886 9.5 


TABLE 1. Total tuberculin tests (including retests) of cattle, with 
reactors, by States, under ive tuberculosis-eradication 


plan, fiscal years 1917-36—Continued 


F 599, 078 1, 694 0.3 

3, 049, 025 40, 439 1.3 

— UST 1, 729, 347 4, 323 2 

4, O45, 144 9, 169 2 

a 946, 431 7, 185 8 

3, 299,957 127, 184 3.9 

1, 735, 999 17, 106 1.0 

2,645,207 | 40,888 L5 

982, 400 6,117 -6 

15, 212,696 | 194, 163 1.3 

CRBS 756, 837 3, 166 4 

eh fw th Ae 163, 788 2, 760 1.7 
8 7 1.6 
AILAN. 2,114 1.3 

Indian schools, estimated 27 6.5 
P. B. in United States, estimated 157 3.5 
T 12, 664 4 


Total. 15, 522, 685 178, 445, 721 |3, 468, 057 


— 
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TABLE 2—Annual results of tuberculin testing of cattle in the 
United States under the cooperative tuberculosis-eradication 
plan, 1917-36 4 


Fiscal year Cattle tested 
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Taste 3—Number of accredited herds, 1918-36 
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74, 863, 
194, 172, 
225, 396, 
238, 514. 
250, 746, 


TaBLE 4. Comparative record of reactors slaughtered 


Condemned as unfit 
for food Sterilized 


Number of 
8 slaughtered 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
107, 250 12, 758 11.9 1, 547 1.4 
289,662 | 27, 627 9.5 2. 706 90 
215,524 | 186, 286 7.6 3, 242 1.5 
213, 829 14, 331 6.7 2, 571 1.2 
244, 973 20, 858 8.6 4,026 1.6 
267, 142 21,837 8.2 5,979 22 
237, 102 20, 772 8.8 5, 684 24 
367, 368 30, 893 8.4 7, 378 2.0 
68, 273 13, 380 8.3 1, 968 1.2 
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Taste 5.—Record of tuberculin testing cooperative tuberculosis 
eradication work, fiscal year 1936 


97, 060 0.2 

SS — 3, 262 1 
3, 361 29, 057 4 

73, 508 370, 892 5.4 

4, 164 97, 439 4 

17, 769 203, 052 1.7 

. 4, 243 42, 561 rt 
12 786 .0 

i 1,373 59, 137 3 
Georgia 30, 806 255, 490 Ol 
L 4,789 47, 217 2 
Illinois] 103,231 | 1, 166, 364 4 
15, 867 206, 608 .3 

69,114 | 1,303, 906 5 

3,912 57, 869 5 

4,077 69, 933 ak 

114,615 | 1, 168, 998 11 

8,432 70, 880 et 

23, 006 218, 107 5 

28, 835 250, 827 5 

56, 719 474, 967 2 

41, 863 625, 707 3 

126, 697 755, 178 a 

1,444 29, 883 -6 

10, 924 262, 910 = | 

99,349 | 2,390, 550 5 

1. 836 40, 400 2 

15,452 133, 528 2 

18. 413 223, 531 7 

1, 869 29, 802 .1 

140,739 | 2, 068, 783 1.0 

1, 828 30, 334 .05 

8, 954 81, 420 .8 

59, 095 441, 382 2 

69, 501 867, 823 a 

11, 560 88. 175 5 

88, 459 768, 482 9 

4, 469 39, 646 4.9 

5,871 32, 146 - 006 

72,718 | 1,404, 665 9 

21, $42 110, 852 2 

324,763 | 2, 397, 064 . 04 

9, 044 41, 269 4 

18, 335 323, 469 6 

3, 324 68, 818 4 
. 282, 797 5 

4, 495 40, 039 A 

50, 506 972, 611 2 

— Ee 4, 228 122, 984 2 
c 464 17, 084 .4 
ä — 4.540 404 1 

28, 289 8 
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197 | 14,054 | 271, 072 

6| 1,407| . 12,593 

3 324 227 

44| 3.943 | 137,765 

21| 1,645 846 

637 | 150,458 | J, 867 

29 | 33,885] 7,767 

2 874 47 

9, 140 7 | 6,723| 45,842 
1, 155, 790 21| 1,940] 241,772 
592, 733 31 1. 700 51. 270 
1,820,342 | 5,756 | 174,865 | 241, 749 
1, 166, 531 1,419 32, 516 187, 397 
2 529,600 | 737 23,2268 | 196, 660 
1,922,881 | 608| 22.792] 171,026 
851, 157 24| 1,364 687 
1, 474, 464 7 794 794 
226,442] 546 11,809] 43,817 
$3,279 | 14,480 | 181,978] 51, 961 
87,137 | 11,818 | 146,375 | 25, 109 
1, 770, 762 64| 4,003 207,087 
3,418,136 | 953| 23,801 | 202, 259 
1, 650, 562 14| 1.330 260, 232 
2,635,756 | 180| 9,121 | 237,593 
1. 117,46 100] 6268| 72,706 
2 548, 120 32| 3.104 131,988 
325,011 6 299 8, 441 
933 | 17,525 | 154,824] 17,821 
21,212 | 16,398 | 167,207 10, 492 
250, 953 9| 2084] 25,450 
359, 508 |124, 225 , 440, 336 | 148, 833 
671,130} 38 | 12,316 | 256, 633 
1,325,545 | 5,172 | 106,339 | 89, 900 
1,923,675 | 407 | 10,075 | 261, 463 
2 942, 833 76 | 5,744 276,417 
932,687 | 1,582 | 63,098 | 126, 697 
766,168 | 8404 | 146,066 1 180 306 
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Taste 6.—Status of tuberculosis-eradication work, Oct. 1, 1936— 


Continued 


ae az 
South Dakota 1, 872, 857 2, 097, 122 
ennesses 1 42 770 1. 412 100 
Utah. 338, 984 £ oe 820 
Vermont. 127, 351 412, 534 
Virginia 712, 71 780, 256 
— 631, 004 679, 000 

West Virginia 617,779 622, 378 
3, 133, 020 3, 390, 724 

491, 543 508, O11 

wail E 11, 600 
Puerto Rico... 15, 220 120, 015 


Fiscal year 


i 


J E A GNE EAN 195, 220 13, 103 11.2 
— 296, 138 31, 523 10.6 

3 455, 034 51, 289 11.3 
EIR 607, 345 70, 204 11.6 

774, 728 93, 277 12.0 

871, 561 84, 197 10.1 

1, 048, 277 91, 484 9.1 

1, 030, 679 69, 881 7.1 

1, 102, 423 65, 689 6.1 

1, 162, 414 68, 344 6.0 

1, 139, 119 60, 414 5.4 

sae 1, 110, 306 57, 647 5.3 
AES AANT E SEAS AE BE nt 1, 283, 914 59, 675 48 

2, 378, 668 90, 329 3.9 

— — —ů 1, 944. 39, 189 2.0 
946, 245 61 


1 To Oct. 1, 1936. 


Counties Counties 
working or | Cattle tested og d e Counties | 
Fiscal year ew Danang un mt more tests | accredited 
year 
169 662, 027 — 
198 Ce » 
317 3, 446, 501 38 
590 4, 991, 502 89 
756 6, 661, 732 198 
953 7, 177, 385 347 
1,119 8, 691, 646 678 527 
1, 201 8, 830, 087 879 740 
1,413 9, 892, 521 1,077 976 
1, 578 10, 695, 870 1, 287 1,23 
1,747 10, 312, 131 1, 486 1,443 
922 10, 093, 368 1, 668 1, 626 
2,076 12, 293, 506 1,856 1,815 
2, 747 22, 521, 240 2,481 2,428 
3, 058 20, 725, 023 2, 962 2,921 
13,073 12, 775, 659 12, 989 12,953 


3 To Nov. 1, 1936. 
TABLE 9—Modified accredited areas, by States, Nov. 1, 1936 
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Takt 9.—Modified accredited areas, by States, Nov. 1, 1936—Con. 


State 
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Not including part of 2 counties. 


TasLE 10.—Losses of cattle, excepting reactors, due to retentions 
for tuberculosis (not including parts of carcasses), 1916-36 
From Federal meat-inspection records) 


Carcasses con- 
Cattle 88 demned and 
s'aughtered, 5 — sterilized, minus 
Fiscal year minus 
reactors 
(number) 
Number Percent Number Percent 
7, 387,051 | 173,754 2.35 39, 218 0.53 
9, 276,049 | 195, 488 2.11 49, 214 -53 
10, 912,417 | 196,917 1.8 46, 235 42 
11, 212, 543 | 178. 250 1. 57 42,729 -38 
9, 666,188 157, 016 1.62 39, 305 -41 
8, 137,982 | 132,068 1.62 33, 312 -41 
7, 795,323 | 146,945 1.87 34.712 45 
8,934,975 | 156, 738 1.75 41,113 40 
9,049, 342 141, 505 1. 50 39, 333 43 
9. 595, 909 145,012 1.51 40, 374 42 
9,817,599 | 138, 506 1. 41 41, 125 -42 
9,810,797 | 112,924 1.15 31,755 32 
8. 837, 882 91, 856 1.04 25, 664 2 
8, 120, 992 81, 276 10 21, 265 2. 
9, 119, 760 61, 192 75 15, 487 19 
8, 061, 749 725 6 12, 430 15 
7, 793, 878 38, 446 5 9. 307 12 
7, 554, 258 31, 971 A 7,993 11 
9,476,141 | 34, 500 30 9, 320 10 
12, 563, 474 30, 569 -24 8,273 07 
10, 215, 227 19, 076 19 4,856 05 
TABLE 11—Losses of swine due to retentions for tuberculosis, 
1921-36 
[From Federal meat-inspection records] 
Carcasses con- 
demned 
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Taste 11.—Losses of swine due to retentions for tuberculosis, 
1921-36—Continued 
Carcasses re- Carcasses steri- Carcasses con- 
tained demned 
Fiscal year 
Number Percent Number Percent Number | Percent 
— 
i | — 4435, 778, 009 13 59, 656 1.0 
— — 393 | 5,872, 503 1.2 749 .95 
— eee 573 | 5, 408, 910 1.1 46, 624 86 
1930___...... 860 | 5,321, 352 1.0 42, 381 8 
I 633 | 5, 174, 343 9 1.0 38, 805 et: 
1932. 422 | 5,222, 420 1 . 9 37, 509 ah 
1933.— 053 | 4,820, 152 8 35, 680 7 
1934__ 196 | 5, 102, 636 -8 40, 038 17 
1935_.... 413, 317 | 3, 714, 828 -08 26, 133 - 08 
1936... 506,019 | 2, 925, 593 06 15, 195 05 
TABLE 12——Avian tuberculosis surveys, 1925-36 
Fowls 
observed | 
Fiscal year (approxi- 
mate 
number) 
6.2 | 5,107,629 
6.2 | 14,012,923 
5.7 | 16,502,841 
7.0 | 20,411, 067 
6.4 | 16,763, 703 
6.6 | 18,931,451 
5.0 21,174,707 
3.7 | 19,576,397 
3.6 | 15,741,474 
2.3 13, 951,019 
2.2 25,749, 046 
25 17, 313, 246 | 
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205, 235, 503 


TABLE 13.—Avian tuberculosis-eradication work, in cooperation with 
various States, fiscal year 1936 


[Results of inspections of poultry by veterarians assigned to the avian project] 


1 Represents all birds in flocks, both infected and healthy. 
Taste 14—Annual average indemnities, appraisals, and salvage, 


1919-36 
Percent of 5 verage 
Fiscal cattle 8 State in- | Federal 
22 appraisal salvage demnity pirate Esd 

44 $131. 03 $41. 38 $42.72 $22. 35 

32 179. 18 34. 68 51.08 28. 88 

35 150. 15 22. 88 A 27.15 

28 109. 83 17. 66 36, 26 23. 54 

25 97. 62 17.96 33.17 21.15 

16 82. 94 17. 37 2. 72 18.42 

P 12 76. 03 20. 33 22. 66 17.11 
ye Renee eS RES A 10 70 24.92 25. 98 14.89 
1 9 96. 97 31.34 27. 55 16. 66 
TOR PIAA EBAL 9 112. 59 40. 58 29. 04 18. 98 
Ve A EA SE 9 127. 28 47.22 33. 42 21.70 
7 136. 11 41.47 40. 08 26.44 

8 111.32 24. 00 38. 58 25.92 

6 75. 16 13.72 30.82 18. 96 

5 58. 34 1L 03 24. 64 14.85 

4 54. 80 11.45 21.41 13. 80 

4 57. 55 15. 19 15, 87 18.70 

4 77.66 26. 50 10. 18 22.44 
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Table 15.—Biennial of bovine tuberculosis in United 
States, 1922-36—Percent of cattie tuberculous 


Year ended June 30— 


rr 
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TasLe 16.— Cattle tested for interstate movement, 1921-36 
BY BUREAU VETERINARIANS 


Cattle 
Fiscal year tested 
ps Sp Re SORE ee 1 eR ae ye eee T OA 675 1.9 
35, 485 653 1.8 
27, 801 601 1.6 
41,419 661 1.6 
48, 300 8 1.8 
72, 860 1, 513 20 
58, 526 991 1.7 
50, 263 768 1.5 
45, 497 537 1.2 
41, 299 263 6 
28, 543 148 5 
39, 159 87 2 
32, 817 45 Na 
26, 528 60 2 
76, 804 179 2 
38, 351 5 1 
BY APPROVED VETERINARIANS * 
242, 708 3, 999 1.2 
140. 548 2,777 1.9 
200, 636 2, 447 12 
235, 970 2, 223 9 
279, 199 2, 278 8 
355, 836 2, 433 22 
382, 432 2,219 6 
404, 947 2,025 6 
419, 377 1, 538 «4 
297, 313 1, 132 .4 
221, 105 492 2 
227, 083 500 2 
176, 721 520 3 
204, 243 155 ny 
370, 471 330 Sy 


s 
a 
2 
E 


An approved veterinarian is one bn pba by State and Federal officials and is 
permitted to test cattle for interstate shipment. 


VIII. COMMODITY FUTURES MARKETS 


The enactment of the Commodity Exchange Act on June 15, 
1936, marked a long step forward in supervision by the Govern- 
ment of trading in commodity futures. Prior to that time the 
Federal Government, under the provisions of the Grain Futures 
Act, had supervised trading in grain futures, but because of the 
limitations of the law had not been able to take essential remedial 
measures to correct abuses. 

The Commodity Exchange Act placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture all trading in futures of the 13 
principal agricultural commodities of the United States—wheat, 
corn, cotton, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, grain sorghums, rice, but- 
ter, eggs, Irish potatoes, and millfeeds. The estimated value of 
this trading exceeds $25,000,000,000 a year and approximates the 
value of transactions on all registered stock and bond exchanges 
in the United States. 

The Commodity Exchange Administration now has ample legal 
authority to correct any abuses which may occur on the commod- 
ity exchanges and assure honest dealing and fair play in those 
important markets. It is the function of that agency of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to supervise all future in those 
specified commodities, to designate as contract markets commodity 
exchanges which have met the requirements prescribed by law, to 
register futures commission merchants and floor brokers, to limit 
the size of speculative trades and open commitments, to elimi- 
nate fictitious transactions, to prevent manipulation and cor- 
ners, to eliminate fraud, to prevent misuse of customers funds, 
to regulate delivery practices and procedure, and to secure and 
publish information concerning trading in commodity futures. 

The Commodity Exchange Administration has expanded its or- 
ganization substantially both in Washington and in its branch 
offices. Sixteen commodity exchanges in the United States have 
deen officially designated contract markets authorized to trade in 
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commodity futures. Representatives of the Department sit with 
the business-conduct committees of the exchanges to insure proper 
supervision of all transactions. Over 2,000 registration certificates 
have been issued. Numerous complaints concerning improper 
transactions have been investigated. Comprehensive regulations 
have been issued all futures transactions, and steps are 
being taken to assure that customers’ funds are properly handled 
by futures commission merchants. 

The rapid improvement in economic conditions during the last 
few years has resulted in a marked increase in the volume of 
trading in commodity futures. Reports of the volume of trading 
on these 16 contract markets covering the first half of 1937 indi- 
cate that these transactions for the calendar year 1937 may sur- 
pass trading in 1936 by as much as 25 percent, which at the higher 
price levels would place this business on a par with the highest 
volume in history. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to see that this trade in com- 
modity futures, which is so important to agricultural interests, 
is conducted without manipulation or fraud on a high ethical 
plane. 

IX. Roaps 


Highway improvement has been one of the outstanding meas- 
ures adopted by the present administration to give employment 
and at the same time provide urgently needed public improve- 
ments from which everyone benefits. The greatly enlarged pro- 
gram has been administered by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department in cooperation with the State highway depart- 
ments. 

Prior to 1933 Federal aid had been provided at a rate of $125,- 
000,000 per year and had been limited to improvement of the 
Federal-aid system. The National Recovery Act of 1933 au- 
thorized $400,000,000 for highways and greatly broadened the 
Federal program to include municipal improvements and con- 
struction of secondary or farm-to-market roads. Subsequent 
legislation has brought the total emergency authorizations for 
general highway work to $800,000,000, and $200,000,000 has been 
provided for elimination of hazards at grade crossings. Addi- 
tional sums have been provided for improvement of roads in 
Federally controlled areas. Federal aid for highways has been. 
provided at a rate of $125,000,000 annually beginning with the 
fiscal year 1936. 

In the 4-year period from July 1, 1933, 88,900 miles of road 
have been completed—more than 70 miles for each working day. 
Measured in terms of miles the rate has been 170 percent of that 
in the preceding 4 years. In terms of service the rate has been 
even greater because of higher standards of road construction, 
improvement of multiple lane highways and costly work on main 
arteries in and near cities. The Federal-aid system has been 
brought to a much higher degree of improvement and many 
dangerous curves and grades have been eliminated. 

For the first time Federal assistance has been given in the 
improvement of main routes through cities. Practically every 
city had serious traffic problems where the main highways brought 
large volumes of traffic to the city limits and there modern 
improvements ended. Street widening and surfacing and con- 
struction of bypass routes have been costly but there is no 
large city that has not benefited from such improvements. 

Much had been said about the need for or farm-to- 
market roads, to serve our rural population located back from 
the main highways, but Federal assistance did not until 
the recovery program was initiated. Approximately 25 percent of 
the emergency funds for highways has been assigned to secondary 
roads. The program to date, including roads approved for con- 
struction, includes 23,800 miles. 

Improvement of extensions of the Federal-aid system through 
cities and secondary road construction has been made a perma- 
nent part of Federal-aid policy. 

In the special program for elimination of hazards at grade 
crossings with $200,000,000 authorized in 1935, 1,152 crossings have 
been eliminated, 206 crossing structures have been reconstructed, 
and 217 crossings have been protected by safety devices. The 
total program, including work done with other Federal funds and 
current work, makes a total of over 2,700 eliminations. 
The rate of improvement has been about twice as great as in the 
preceding 4 years. Many of the most hazardous crossings, and 
those in the suburbs of cities that caused great delay to traffic, 
had previously been passed by because of their large cost. Numer- 
ous projects of this kind have been included in the > 

Employment has been the principal objective in all of the 
work done. In the 4-year period the direct employment given 
on road jobs has amounted to nearly 8,000,000 man-months. 

Under authority of legislation enacted during the past 4 years 
a complete survey is being undertaken of the condition of all 
rural highways in 44 States, the use made of the highways and 
how they are financed. For the first time we will have complete 
maps of all the rural highways for the major portion of the 
country. The surveys are intended to make it possible to carry 
on the greatly broadened highway program on a carefully planned 
and continuing basis. 
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Farley Testimonial Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 18 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16), 
1937 


PROCEEDINGS AT FARLEY ONIAL DINNER, FEBRUARY 


TESTIM 
15, 1937 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the proceedings at the testi- 
monial dinner for the Honorable James A. Farley, which 
took place at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington on Mon- 
day evening, February 15, 1937. 

There being no objection, the proceedings were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR HON. James A. 

FARLEY, By A Group or His FRIENDS, AT THE MAY- 

1 HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 


PROGRAM 

Hail to the Chief -Sidney’s Mayflower Orchestra 
Radio announcer’s introduction. 

America mee e Miss Helen Jepson 

Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Toastmaster Hon. John Nance Garner 

Vice President of the United States 

Calling the roll of States -Hon. Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr. 

Secretary, Democratic National Committee 

Words of greeting Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

President of the United States 

Star-Spangled Banner Mr. Lawrence Tibbett 


Metropolitan Opera Co, 
RADIO ANNOUNCER’S INTRODUCTION 


Good evening ladies and gentlemen: 

The Honorable James A. Farley, Postmaster General of the 
United States and chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, is the guest of honor tonight at a huge banquet attended 
by his friends. The brilliantly lighted, flag-bedecked ballroom of 
the Hotel Mayflower in Washington is filled to overflowing with 
more than 1,800 admirers of the genial chairman, participating in 
this spontaneous testimonial dinner for the man who has man- 
aged the campaign which resulted in Democratic victory at the 

lls. 

Po The President of the United States and the Vice President of 
the United States are seated at the small speakers’ table along 
with Jim Farley. Before them at the many tables placed on the 
ballroom floor are members of the President’s Cabinet, Members 
of Congress, Governors of many of the States, national Demo- 
cratic committeemen and committeewomen, and others from 
throughout the United States who have come from near and far 
to pay their respects to the man they know as Jim. 

The Honorable Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr., secretary of the 
Democratic National Committee and chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee, will now call the gathering to order and begin the formal 
program. 

Mr. ROBERT. Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Helen Jepson, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., will sing America. 

(Audience stands during rendition of solo by noted American 
soprano.) 

Mr. ROBERT. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I have the 
honor to introduce the toastmaster of the evening, Hon. John 
Nance Garner, Vice President of the United States. 

The Vice PRESDENT. Mr. President and all you other Farleyites— 
I hope you won't take offense at my addressing you as such, be- 
cause I have been accused of being a Farleyite, and I have been 
proud of it—we have gathered here for the purpose of paying 
tribute to a man who is worthy of the tribute. Most of you 
ladies and gentlemen know something about Mr. Farley and about 
his ability as a political organizer; but I doubt if there is a single 
man on the floor, or a lady, who knows quite as much about 
it as the Chief and myself. 

With all due respect to those who have held the high office as 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee in the past—and 
some are here tonight—let me say to all, in my observation of 50 
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years—and I have been observing party organizations that long 
that there hasn’t been a man in either party during that time 
who has approached the efficiency of Mr. Farley as an organizer 
and chairman of the national committee. 

We know our time is limited, because we are on the air; but 
it only takes a minute more, and I want to say one more word 
about Mr. Farley. He is an honest man. He is honest politi- 
cally—and that is saying a lot when you say honest politically; 
for if you are honest politically, you are generally honest every 
other way. 

Now, next on the program is the handsome, genial, and I may 
call him the beloved secretary of the national committee, Chip 
Robert, who will call the roll of States as though we were in a 
convention. We want to see how many from each State are here 
to honor our chairman, Mr. Farley. 

(Roll call by Mr. Robert.) 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Ladies and gentlemen, on this program it 
is my part to recognize certain guests. Down in Georgia 2 or 3 
years ago there was a candidate for President on the Democratic 
ticket. He did not happen to get through, but he was succeeded 
as Governor of that State by a splendid man. I want him to 
arise now—the Governor of Georgia, Hon. E. D. Rivers. 

Governor Rivers. Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Farley, 
distinguished guests, as Governor of Georgia, the Empire State of 
the South, the President’s other home, and on behalf of southern 
Democracy, the Democratic Governors of the Southern States from 
and including Virginia to Texas and Kentucky to Florida, we 
bring greetings and pay tribute to Hon. James A. Farley, the 
ablest and most gallant party chairman ever to come on the 
American scene. For years the party and the country will be pay- 
ing tribute to Chairman Farley as the greatest T, greatest 
strategist, and greatest prophet the country has ever known. Jim, 
we of the South love you, we honor you, and we shall ever grate- 
525 remember you. 

e VICE PRESIDENT. You know out in Illinois the second great- 
est city in the United States exists, and the head of that city is 
one of the most efficient mayors in the United States. What he 
did in the interest of the Democratic organization and the success 
of the party in Illinois cannot be described tonight. His name 
is Kelly, and I thank God for the name of Ireland. I would like 
to have Mr. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, say a word to this audience. 

Mayor KeLLY. Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Postmaster 
General Farley, and distinguished guests, the Democratic mayors 
of the major cities of the Nation are grateful to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, who led the successful campaign for the administra- 
tion pledged to meet the distressing problems of relief facing the 
industrial sections of the country. I welcome this opportunity 
to pay tribute and acknowledge our debt to President Roosevelt. 
Under his administration policies were established which brought 
this country out of chaos. Our hats are off to that great General 
siete who developed the teamwork which led the party to 
victory. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Ladies and gentlemen, it affords me real 
keen pleasure to present to you the next gentleman who will 
speak to you. I undertake to say to this audience that there 
isn’t a more substantial citizen, one who is more capable of 
serving in an executive capacity than the red-headed Governor 
of Michigan. Ladies and gentlemen, he has done a job, if I may 
use that term, in the last 2 weeks, incomparable with that of 
any Governor in the bounds of this Republic in the last quarter 
of a century. In a strike he has brought about peace that does 
him credit and our country credit. I want to present the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 


time in 92 years the Democrats control by two-thirds 
both the house and senate in nen By a e 
unanimous vote, the Democratic caucuses of the general assembly 
tonight in Harrisburg approved the President’s measure to reform 
the Federal judiciary. We will receive within an hour the message 
that by an overwhelming vote the President's Message to reform 
the Federal judiciary was approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ladies and gentlemen, may I add just a 
word before I call on the next performer. I want to congratulate 
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again the people from all over the United States for making this 
trip to Washington to honor Mr. Farley. It is true that he has 
done a wonderful job, probably the greatest of any chairman in 
the history of our country; at least in a half century. But I want 
to remember one thing—that he had mighty good materials. 
want you to observe that I use the plural when I say materials. 
It means over here (pointing to the President)—and here (point- 
ing to himself). I want to present to you Miss Mary Dewson, 
vice chairman of the Democratic national committee. 
Miss Dewson. Jim, if I had not asked for the opportunity to tell 


here tonight, I have one other function to perform; that is to 
present to you our friend, our leader—the President of the United 
States 


(The President receives a tremendous ovation as he arises.) 
The PRESIDENT. Mr. Vice President, Jim Farley, I'm not going to 


I wish I could go down the line; I wish I could talk about a 
lot of you in a very personal way, because there are not many 
who are here tonight that can go back further than I do. Jack 
Garner has me beaten by 10 years. Very few others took an 


Who has a 


Jim Farley. 
But this dinner to Jim Farley is, on the part of all of us, a very 
personal affair. It is not one of those official banquets with a 


d'etat. 

The only label appropriate for the occasion is a very 
which, with my on, the cartoonists may copy—‘“Jim Farley 
and his friends.” Many of us have known him through the years. 
Some of you have been associated with him for only a short 
‘time—all of us, old and young alike, have a common regard, a 
common affection for Jim; an affection that transcends formality 


of 
Hudson River and his county and his State. 
about his organizing of campaigns in State and Nation. 
speak of his fine service as a member of the Cabinet of the U; 
States—as administrator of an important department 
eral Government. 

It may even add his name to the distinguished 
prophets, Some of us old people remember 1896. Even as the 
name of William Jennings Bryan stood for, even as the name of 
the great commoner sometimes suggests, the arithmetic of 16 to 1, 
even so perhaps the name of Jim Farley will suggest the more 
‘modern arithmetic of 46 to 2. 

But when history is written, after all of us have passed from 
the scene, there will be something more important than the mere 
chronicle of success in public office. In the book of history there 
are going to be other things written. Loyalty will be written 
there—that loyalty to friends that results in loyalty from friends. 

Honor and will be written there—the honor and decency 
that have done much to raise the standards of public service in 
the American Nation. Good temper will be written there—the 
kind of gocd temper that is based on a sense of perspective, a 
sense of humor, and a sense of forgiveness. In all my years of 
association with Jim Farley I have never once heard him utter 
one mean syllable about any human being. And I have never 
heard him suggest revenge or reprisal—except once—and that was 
when, after a particularly vicious and mean attack that was made 
on him mally, Jim went to this long extent and said to me: 
“Governor” (he always called me Governor). He said, “Governor, 
that fellow’s mother ought to spank him.” 

On a certain Saturday before a certain first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, in speaking to the workers at head- 
quarters—I’m glad that so many of them are here tonight—I 
9 Se pean lay EOE dys ling A mn efoto oe ger 

come up smiling every time. That means one more thing— 
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it means courage, and there’s not a man in the United States who 
has a more deep-seated, thoroughgoing courage than he. 

Back of it all ultimate history will analyze the cause of human 
action and the causes of human qualities. That ultimate history 
will, I think, agree with my analysis when I say that Jim Farley 
is not just a Democrat with a big “D”, he’s a Democrat in the 
sense that he has faith in his fellow man. He likes to believe, 
and he does believe, that men and women in every part of our 
country are fundamentally decent, fundamentally honest, and if 
they are given a chance through Democratic processes, their de- 
cisions will be fundamentally sound. Because of this belief he 
has made in a short span of life, for he’s only a child, and I know 
that he’s going to make through all the years to come a definite 
contribution to the success of the Democratic processes of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Jim wouldn't like it if I were to say we love him for the enemies 
he has made, because Jim doesn't think in terms of human en- 
mity; but I could tell him that we love him for the friends that 
he has made. Men, women, and children, regardless of party— 
men, women, and children in every community of every one of our 
48 States, including Maine and Vermont. 

I know that you join with me in wishing him health and hap- 
piness through all the years to come, health and happiness to my 
friend and your friend, a faithful servant of the people of our 
Republic, Jim Farley. 

I’m not going to ask in this family gathering that Jim make a 
speech to us. I am going to ask Jim just to say a word to his 
friends and mine. [Applause.] 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
my friends, may I first express to Chip Robert and the committee 
that arranged this delightful affair my most sincere and grateful 
thanks. I appreciate more than I can tell you the way many of you 
inconvenienced yourselves in traveling such great distances to be 
here tonight—for that I shall always be grateful. I'm grateful 
to Mollie Dewson and to the women who worked with us at head- 
quarters, because that victory for which I was given so much 
credit would never have been possible but for the loyal support 
given by Mollie and the thousands of women who assisted her. 

In this gathering, too, I want to say a kind word about Charlie 
Michelson, who hasn't a thing to do with this speech. Charlie 
is my friend and has been my friend, and no one in headquarters 
contributed more than he did to the splendid result. 

I want you to know that I do not consider this event as a tribute 
to me personally; I am merely being used as a symbol to give you 
an opportunity to express to the 27,000,000 men and women in this 
country your appreciation for what they did that made possible the 
retention of our great President in office. 

Mr. President, from the first time that I became associated with 
you, you have always been an inspiration to me. Whatever I did, 
whatever I accomplished, if anything, was due entirely to the 
fact that you permitted me to be associated with you. You en- 
couraged me in every way possible. It has been a great privilege 
for me to have enjoyed your confidence. I have endeavored by 
my actions to have warranted it. And you can be assured that 
while there is a breath of life in me I will endavor to assist you 
to the extent of my ability so that I may always enjoy your con- 
fidence and your good will. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERT. Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
wee conclude the evening’s program by singing The Star-Spangled 

er. 

(The audience stands as Mr. Tibbett sings national anthem.) 


New Epoch in the Labor Movement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 200, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON AUGUST 24, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp, pursuant 
to the authority granted to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarKLEY] on his motion a day or so ago, a speech to be 
delivered on August 24 over the radio by the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Gurrey]. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In any great and powerful movement which involves hundreds of 
thousands of persons, which strikes at the evils of our present 
economic system, and consequently touches practically every home 
in America, there is a tendency to lose sight of fundamentals in 
the excitement of activity. 
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For that reason I should like to consider the broader aspects of 
this new era of liberalism and discuss this new epoch in the labor 
movement and, if possible, to measure some achievements in the 
light of their true values. 

The labor movement in the United States was given new life in 
the last few years because labor found expression for its power in 
backing the New Deal. The best administration ever to be placed 
in Washington can only be a medium through which the will of 
the majority is expressed. 

Despite the horrified and high-sounding blurbs from reaction- 
ary elements and Tory newspapers, I sincerely believe the Nation 
still wants fulfillment of the platform for which it so overwhelm- 
ingly voted last November; and one of the planks of that platform 
was the right to self-organization by the working men and women 
without interference from employers. 

Because of the soundness of its policy and its ability to meet the 
new thinking, the Committee for Industrial Organization moved 
to quick success on all fronts. 

The A. F. of L. also is experiencing a fine upsurge in activity, 
with a large increase in membership, which it so richly deserves. 
But because my remarks are also specifically concerned with the 
steel workers’ committee and its remarkable achieve- 
ments in unionizing in 1 year a hitherto antiunion industry, more 
emphasis will naturally be placed on the C. I. O., the parent or- 
ganization of the S. W. O. C. 

Industrial unionism has proved a definite success in industrial 
America, Its record of some 18 months’ activity would seem to 
justify the conclusions that it is the answer to organization of the 
mass-production industries. 

The fact that in about 18 months the principle of industrial 
unionism, as exemplified by the C. I. O., has organized more than 
3,000,000 persons and the fact that the C. I. O. itself has grown to 
where some 27 national and international unions comprise it, is 
the best answer to the soundness—yes; the best retort to its critics 
who like to prate about responsibility“ —of its program. 

The astounding success explains the whys and wherefores of the 
present highly financed campaign against the C. I. O. 
and the labor movement in general. Pry aim is to sway mass 

chol by emotional appeals to prejudice. 
1 1 are disregarded or defied. The ridiculous red- 
baiting charges, scurrilous and easily disproved, are the lowest form 
of such propaganda. 

A shade more subtle, and much more expensive, are the full- 
page advertisements such as are now being run in daily papers by 
alleged citizens’ committees, repeating in more refined language the 
same kind of charges and slogans. Millions of dollars have been 
spent by big corporations in the recent past for this type of 
propaganda. 

So the fear grows in reactionary circles that if advancing labor 
unionism is not stopped now it will be too late. The resistance of 
the steel independents to signing a contract takes on all the hope- 
lessness of a last-ditch stand. 

The immediate objectives of the antiunion campaign are, of 
course, strikebreaking in character. Big money has been put behind 
it because its sponsors hope to save money through the destruction 
of unionism and a correspondingly smaller wage bill. 

The organization methods which accompany the strikebreaking 
propaganda are the “back to work” movements, the te com- 
mittees, and the improper influencing of authorities to use violence 
against strikers. 

All observers of current “back to work” movements in steel have 
commented on their highly organized character. High-pressure 
propaganda has been coordinated with visits to workers’ homes, 

t distribution, full-page advertisements, threats from vigi- 
lantes, and mobilization of police and troops. The highest-paid 
publicity firms have been engaged to promote these movements in 
Johnstown and a dozen other cities and many indications point to 
national coordination of the whole campaign. 

Let me cite a specific and recent example of the workings of the 
concerted campaign against unionism. Recently the National 
Labor Relations Board began hearings on complaints against Re- 
public Steel Corporation. 

On the opening day the chief of police of Massillon, Ohio, took 
the witness stand and testified under oath that Republic Steel had 
supplied city police with guns and ammunition; that such guns 
and ammunition had been stored at a country club near Massillon; 
that pressure exerted by Republic Steel caused him to appoint 
certain Republic Steel employees, hand-picked by foremen, as 
Special police. And then came an attack on the picket line at 
Massillon and two strikers were killed. 

I venture the assertion that not 10 percent of the people listen- 
ing to this address had a chance to learn all the facts in that most 
horrible example of how industry controls some municipal authori- 
ties. But what do you suppose would have been the reaction of 
the posne opinion forming organs if the situation had been 
reversed 

Let's assume that the chief of police of Massillon had taken the 
witness stand and testified that the steel union had supplied him 
with guns and ammunition; that such guns and ammunition had 
been stored in a workingmen’s club; that the union, through 

ressure, had “forced” him to put its members on the police 

orce. And then suppose two officials or Republic Steel had been 
Killed. I leave the rest to your imagination. 
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And let me contrast the deliberate “playing down” of news 
favorable to the labor movement with the treatment given to the 
attacks on the National Labor Relations Board and the Wagner 
Labor Act. Even the so-called liberal press are commenting edi- 
torially against the law and the Board. 

I make reference to these things only to help clear the air of 
the extraneous matters which are tending to hide the funda- 
mental policies of the C. I. O. 


the same element which about a year ago preparing 
its preelection attacks on President Roosevelt; the same element 
Act 


While weighing the current antiunion attacks in light of their 
real worth, I think labor must be cautioned to be alert to 
counterattack. The gains labor has made must be preserved. 

Let nobody ever convince you that the underlying fundamental 
of labor unions is anything this. 


system 
This means organization of the workers, whereby 
experts can eo ape who know the labor market. The laws, the 


There is a new era coming in labor-capital relationship. The 
people of America are de 5 
reali 


I cite particularly the far-seeing statesmanship of Mr. Myron 
Taylor, chairman of the board of United States Steel Corporation, 
who last March made history in negotiating a contract with the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 

I also cite the attitude of Mr. H. E. Lewis, chairman of the 
board of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, who invoked the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act in cooperation with the S. W. O. C. 
to bring about an election and then immediately signed a con- 
tract when the 8. W. O. C. proved it was in the majority. 

Mr. Henry Roemer, president of Pittsburgh Steel Co., did like- 
wise—coopera’ a con- 


ted in a consent election and then 
tract. The attitude of Mr. Henry D. Scott, vice president in 
Corporation, is further 


charge of operations of Wheeling Steel 
evidence of this new labor-capital relationship. 

The same thing might be said of the officials of the 375 steel 
manufacturing, processing, and fabricating firms which have 
signed contracts with the S. W. O. C. I prefer to believe that the 
officials of those concerns know as much about proper manage- 
ment in the steel industry as do Tom Girdler, of Republic Steel, 
or Frank Purnell, of Youngstown Sheet & Tube, or any of the 
others who are fighting union organizations, 

Incidentally, I wish to call attention to a rather significant fact 
in the progress of the campaign to organize the steel industry. 

On June 10 this year I stood up on the floor of the United 
States Senate and showed why there were steel strikes. 

The issue then was the refusal of certain companies to sign con- 
tracts with the union of their workmen. The issue is exactly the 
same today. 

But the point I wish to make is that at that time there were 
140 steel companies under contract. Today there are 375. In 
the period of the strike up to today, therefore, 235 steel companies 
have signed contracts, as compared with the 140 in the period 
from May 1936 to the latter part of March 1937. 

But if we are to believe the “industrial economic royalists” of 
the steel industry all the officers of these 375 steel companies 
who have signed contracts are out of step. 

For my part I do not believe it. I believe that industrialists who 
are reflecting the attitude as expressed by the people of this Na- 
tion last November are the real and truly honest leaders. They 
are in step with the times. The rest will be forced by the unde- 
featable power of public opinion to do likewise. 


Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, frequently the Congress is 
called upon to enact legislation to regulate and control the 
operation of motor vehicles upon the many highways of the 
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Nation in order that genuine highway safety may become a 
reality instead of just a fond hope. That legislation is in- 
capable of accomplishing this very worth-while goal is only 
too readily conceded. Yet nothing seems to be done to bring 
an end to the needless killing of humanity throughout the 
Nation. Although legislation may be he!pless of itself to cure 
this national evil, yet it does seem possible to eliminate, or if 
not eliminate, at least reduce to a minimum, the number of 
fatalities which occur annually in this country. 

Recently in the District of Columbia the police organized 
a coordinated drive to bring about the enforcement of traffic 
regulations and to put into effect definite control efforts. 
Although many traffic violations appear to be but petty 
offenses to the ordinary individual, yet they lead to the count- 
less accidents which occur throughout the Nation each year. 
In a determined effort to put an end to these petty offenses, 
the police of the District have been making an effective 
drive on all such traffic violators. The value of such a drive 
should not be lightly considered, especially when one recalls 
a similar drive which was placed in effect scarcely more than 
@ year ago. During a 10-day period during which the drive 
was in effect in the city of Washington not a single fatality 
occurred in the city. 

This outstanding achievement can be repeated not only 
here in the District, but equally well and with the same 
lifesaving success in every city, county, and State in the 
Nation. It merely requires the will and determination of 
the police officers of the Nation to demand of the motoring 
public a strict compliance with the safety requirements of 
the laws that have already been enacted in the various 
States. It is essentially a local problem, to be handled 
locally and not through national legislation. As an evidence 
of the effectiveness of campaigns for law enforcement one 
need only turn to the recent experiments made in the State 
of New Jersey, which conclusively proved that the usual toll 
of highway fatalities is a needless and wanton evil that can 
be cured. 

The sheriff of Middlesex County, in New Jersey, Sheriff 
F. Herdman Harding, recently organized a 10-car patrol to 
cooperate with the regular officers of his staff. Throughout 
the county these patrol cars joined with the local and State 
officers in an effort to check all traffic violations and issue 
summonses in flagrant cases. It was a campaign of educa- 
tion more than an effort to augment the number of traffic 
citations issued. The motorist was warned of his every 
traffic violation and also informed of the seriousness and 
danger of such violations. As a result of this drive insti- 
tuted by Sheriff Harding immediate results were obtained. 
The first week end found Middlesex County without a single 
fatality, and that in spite of the fact that it was in the 
middle of the summer traffic and at a time when the entire 
State of New Jersey was witnessing a tremendous increase in 
the number of fatalities each month. 

On the week end just previous to this drive Sheriff Harding 
was brought to a realization of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion by reason of four fatalities. During the Memorial Day 
week end his county had seen a toll of eight lives snuffed out 
by needless traffic accidents. By means of Sheriff Harding’s 
intensive drive, his county was suddenly freed of all fatali- 
ties, not on just a single week end but on successive week 
ends. If fatalities can be eliminated in Middlesex County 
simply by means of a determined effort on the part of the 
sheriff and his officers, the same thing can be accomplished 
throughout the Nation by means of similar drives—drives 
destined to educate the motorist, not to punish him. 

Throughout this drive Sheriff Harding emphasized the need 
for education of the motoring public, focusing attention upon 
the careless traffic infringements, reckless driving of motor 
vehicles, and the useless and needless speeding of so many 
motorists. A courteous warning by the arresting officer was 
followed later by a post-card reminder of the fact that care- 
less motoring leads to highway killings, setting forth the 
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number of needless deaths occurring in the State of New 
Jersey. In a majority of cases, such a warning, followed by 
the post-card reminder, was sufficient to make the ordinary 
motorist conscious of his responsibility while traveling along 
the highways of the State. By thus keeping the motoring 
public alive to the need for reasonable care and ordinary 
precaution, highway accidents were tremendously reduced 
and deaths well-nigh eliminated. If New Jersey can accom- 
plish this, if Middlesex County can maintain death-free 
highways on the week ends, then other counties would do well 
to follow the example of Sheriff Harding and make their 
counties equally safe for those who travel. 

Some years ago in my own State of California it was the 
custom for the police officers to hide themselves on side 
streets and establish speed traps to catch the speeding mo- 
torist. That such a policy was ineffective was soon shown 
upon the advent of Raymond Cato in charge of the State 
police. Under his direction all officers were ordered to re- 
main on the highways in plain sight, traveling along with 
the traffic, and thus serving as a constant reminder to all 
of the need for caution. The number of arrests was in no 
way reduced, but the quality of driving was greatly im- 
proved. Most motorists require only the urge to obey the 
traffic regulations, as they are not in any sense criminals, 
but merely careless and even thoughtless in their traffic vio- 
lations. The intent to kill is not present in the motor mur- 
derer, yet his killing is just as effective as though it had 
been premeditated. In some cases the fatality is entirely 
unavoidable, yet these cases are comparatively few and are 
excusable. But by far the vast majority of killings and 
injuries can be avoided if only reasonable precautions were 
taken while driving upon the highways. The motoring pub- 
lic needs to be educated to the seriousness of the situation 
confronting the Nation; each motorist needs to be trained 
to shoulder his responsibility to others upon the highway; 
thus only can motoring fatalities be reduced to a minimum 
and the endless toll of traffic injuries be cut down to reason- 
able proportions. Thus only can our highways be made safe 
for business and pleasure travel and motoring be made a 
pleasure rather than a constant strain each time one ven- 
tures forth. z 

It is to be hoped that the experiment of Sheriff Harding 
may be repeated in other counties throughout the Nation, 
and that when this experiment has become a regular pro- 
gram in every State the annual highway deaths may no 
longer exceed the battlefield killings of the World War, as 
has been the case for a number of years recently. I trust 
that my few remarks on this subject may aid in publicizing 
the excellent results obtained by Sheriff Harding in one 
county of the Nation, and by this means may help to call to 
the attention of others a sound and practical means of solv- 
ing the greatest evil of our machine age. Whether it be in 
State or National meeting, police officers at their conventions 
would do well to study the Harding method of highway 
safety and to urge the adoption of the same plan for use 
in their own counties. If only a few deaths were eliminated 
the program would more than pay for itself; and if all deaths 
were eliminated, as has been the case in Middlesex County 
on successive week ends, then there would not be a cost, but 
rather a great saving—a saving of life and property, a saving 
not to be measured in mere dollars. Sheriff Harding is to 
be congratulated upon having had the initiative and the 
energy to attempt to solve the worst problem confronting the 
Nation, but even more so upon having attained an effective 
solution—one that others can use and without added expense 
to any community. It merely requires the courtesy and 
alertness of the highway patrols throughout the Nation, 
educating and training the motorists to be traffic conscious 
and to shoulder their responsibility to their fellow men when 
driving upon the public highway. May the Harding plan 
soon become the national plan, and may motor murder be a 
problem of the past. 
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Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, there is one point of the power 
problem on which the majority of Members of Congress are 
in agreement, and that is the necessity of placing electricity 
at the disposal of the largest numbers of those engaged in 
agriculture and the inhabitants of the smaller cities and 
towns. What electricity can do on the farm and for farm 
life has been eloquently described by many of my colleagues, 
and my contribution at this time will be helpful suggestions 
directed toward the practical accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of rural electrification. 

The statistics of the Department of Agriculture tell us 
that there are 6,813,000 farms in the United States. The 
number of electrified farms at the present time is in the 
neighborhood of 850,000, which would leave approximately 
6,000,000 farms without electric service. The published sta- 
tistics as to the number of farms served include commercial 
establishments, which now line highways in rural territory, 
and the nonfarming population on the fringes of communities. 
For this reason I feel that my estimate of farms electrically 
connected is close to the fact. In the State of Oregon there 
are 65,000 farms with 45,000 unserved. In the State of Wash- 
ington there are 84,000 farms, with 42,000 without electricity. 
The number of farms served electrically in California is high; 
out of a total of 150,000 California farms, 95,000 have elec- 
tricity. 

The advance in rural electrification abroad is far greater 
than in the United States. Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
land are almost 100 percent electrified. A large percentage 
of the rural communities in France and Italy also have serv- 
ice. In Germany 90 percent of the farms are connected with 
electric lines. In Japan, also, 90 percent of all homes are con- 
nected. The rural population of these countries is more 
concentrated than in the United States, but the standards of 
living in our country far excel those in the countries I have 
enumerated. In this high standard of living the American 
farmer should share, and he should enjoy the 
comfort and prosperity that is attendant on electric service. 


REASONS FOR SMALL AMOUNT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Conditions which give us these statistical figures have not 
just happened. There is cause for our low comparative 
showing. It devolves upon students of the rural electrifica- 
tion problem to find all the causes and to remove them. The 
most apparent cause is the existence of barriers which have 
prevented the full extension of rural electrification. Let me 
now point out these barriers. They are excessive line-con- 
struction costs; piecemeal line construction; a changing and 
weak rural policy on the part of the private utilities; skim- 
ming the cream of the business and refusing to handle the 
rest; high monthly minimum charges and high rate sched- 
ules, together with high follow-up steps in the electric rate; 
the use of complex rate schedules; defeatist tactics on the 
part of the private utilities; and the high cost of electric ap- 
pliances, All of these barriers tend in the direction of cur- 
tailing kilowatt-hour consumption, which, in turn, as a part 
of a vicious circle, makes high rates. Our unenviable record 
can be charged to the leaders of the private-utility industry. 
The existence of these barriers cannot be successfully chal- 
lenged. Rural electrification, due to its much lower density, 
does not afford the profits that urban electrification does 
afford, and, therefore, these utility captains kept out of the 
field that could not be easily exploited and controlled. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT 


The intent of the framers of the Rural Electrification Act 
was to set up a governmental lending agency whose objective 
would be the extension of electrification to the unserved rural 
areas which might be most economically reached. This 
agency, as we all know, is the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and it is given a 10-year program in this act. The 
purpose of the R. E. A. is to extend electric lines to the maxi- 
mum number of farms. It is not a donating agency but 
rather is a composite of an educational, financing, engineer- 
ing, and cooperating institution. The success of the R. E. A. 
Act depends on the individual farmer, the farm group, the 
farm organizations, the States and their subdivisions, and 
the agencies of the Federal Government working together. 

t was not the intention that R. E. A. should work alone in 
order to bring the benefits of abundant, cheap electricity to 
the farm. R. E. A. is a nonprofit, noncommercial gov- 
ernmental agency predicated on the right of neighboring 
farm groups to cooperate to supply themselves with a service 
necessary for well-being. R. E. A. lends money for new con- 
struction, and also advises on finance, engineering, and legal 
procedure. Each cooperative group can supply its own engi- 
neers, technicians, and lawyers, but each step in the procedure 
must have R. E. A. approval, 

For the first fiscal year of its operation, ending June 30, 
1937, $50,000,000 was available for the program. For each of 
the 9 fiscal years there is a $40,000,000 authoriza- 
tion requiring appropriations by Congress. Fifty percent of 
the annual total is to be made available or appropriated and 
allotted among the several States on the basis of the number 
of unelectrified farms in each State in its proportionate rela- 
tion to the total number of farms unserved in the United 
States. On this basis Oregon’s allotted share is $173,000 an- 
nually. The share of the State of Washington is $747,000. 

Under the act the remaining 50 percent of these annual 
sums shall be available for loans within the States to be 
effectively employed according to the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator, in order more nearly to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the act. There is a reservation, however, which pre- 
vents more than 10 percent of the allotted annual sums being 
employed in any one State. 

Under the act locns for electric service may be made “to 
persons, corporations, States, Territories, and subdivisions 
and agencies thereof, municipalities, districts, and coopera- 
tives, nonprofit or limited-dividend associations.” At all times 
the Administrator is directed to give preference to States, 
Territories, political subdivisions thereof, public-utility dis- 
tricts, and cooperatives. Under the act loan aid can be given 
to finance the wiring of homes and farms in rural areas and 
the installation of electrical and plumbing appliances and 
equipment. Appliance financing can be had through the Goy- 
ernment’s Electric Farm and Home Agency. 

POLICIES OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

R. E. A. was originally a part of the program established 
by President Roosevelt’s Executive order under the Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, and was set up as an independent 
agency. The President’s Executive order was extended and 
recognized by Congress through the Rural Electrification Act 
approved May 20, 1936. 

It is the policy of the R. E. A. not to make loans to indi- 
viduals but to agencies which are, or can establish themselves 
as legal identities. It is the policy also to have the agencies 
own and operate the lines they construct. As a security for 
the loan, a lien on the line is given by the farm group. It is, 
therefore, obvious that it is impossible to handle rural electri- 
fication on an individual basis. Under such safeguards 
R. E. A. will lend the agency building the rural lines the entire 
building cost of those lines. All rural projects must be pro- 
jected on the debt-redeeming plan. Liens or mortgages are 
given 20 years for repayment at the current rate of govern- 
mental interest during the period of the loan. This interest 
rate at present is about 2.88 percent. The electric line, and 
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the revenues therefrom, in the final analysis is the Govern- 
ment’s security for the loan. The set-up is made so that 
there will be no personal liability attached to any individual 
member of a farm group. R. E. A. does not require any farm 
property to be mortgaged nor does it require any farm mem- 
ber of a rural agency to be personally liable for any of the 
debts of the farm organization or other members of the group. 
It should be strictly understood that the only individual obli- 
gation incurred under the R. E. A. plan is the payment of the 
monthly electrical bills. R. E. A. has no rigid standards and 
can have none if the full objective of the act is to be reached. 
Each new construction project is set up on a self-contained 
basis. Such a project, to be economically successful, should 
cover a fairly compact area and should include at the very 
least 50 miles of lines and haye at least 150 consumers. Where 
smaller mileage and fewer customers are involved individual 
attention will be given by R. E. A. just the same as for the 
larger set-ups, but smaller mileage groups must, of necessity, 
depend on extension of existing facilities. It is the policy of 
R. E. A. to include the skim milk with the cream. 
COOPERATIVES AND DISTRICTS 

The rural public-power district or the rural cooperative 
affords the best type of organizations for handling rural elec- 
trification. This type of agency is well known in the Pecific 
Northwest. The Bone bill in Washington and the Grange 
amendment in Oregon were proposed to provide for exten- 
sion of electrification to rural areas. The Bone bill was 
defeated in 1926, but it is interesting to note that in 1930 
a bill more definitely a public-power bill was adopted. In 
Oregon the Grange district-power amendment was adopted 
in 1930 and enabling legislation was passed the following 
year. Therefore in these two States definite laws are on the 
statute books making it possible to organize public-power 
districts. Organization in Washington has progressed so 
rapidly that three-quarters of the State’s population is now 
in public-power districts. 

In Oregon the district organization has been much slower 
than in the State of Washington, due to the propaganda and 
the resistance of the private utilities. Cooperatives can func- 
tion even where public-power districts are allowed by law. It 
is not necessary for any farm group to incorporate before an 
R. E. A. loan is approved. Everyone interested in rural elec- 
trification should bear in mind that, under the R. E. A. Act, 
cooperatives and public agencies are given preference in 
loans. The legal division of the R. E. A. is ready at all times 
to furnish any farm groups in any State with the necessary 
legal information to attain their objective. Farm groups are 
not required to make service contracts before the granting 
of any loan. R. E. A. must have reasonable assurance that 
there will be sufficient revenue to provide the expenses of 
operation and the expense in connection with the loan re- 
payment to the Government. The farm group, in addition, 
may secure from R. E. A. long-term financing for wiring and 
equipping farms, but they are not required to do this con- 
tingent on securing such a loan. In some States cooperative 
electric associations are not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State utility regulatory commissions. However, from the ex- 
perience in the last year it can be definitely stated that farm 
organizations should have no difficulty with these State 
commissions. 

The mortgagee agency must always be responsible for the 
efficient operation and maintenance of the electric facilities. 
In the cases of small groups, plans can be made whereby the 
agency supplying the wholesale current may operate and 
maintain these lines. 

CUSTOMERS’ PREMISES 

The policy of the R. E. A. is to finance the wiring of the 
farms and installation of plumbing and electric appliances. 
It is significant in this connection to note that 85 percent 
of the farms in America are without house-piped water while 
60 percent of the farms have automobiles. The object of 
this provision of the R. E. A. Act was to remove another bar- 
rier to widespread rural use of electricity. No wiring or 
plumbing loans are made directly to individuals. Loans can 
be secured on a group basis in order to take advantage of the 
savings incidental to large-scale buying. R. E. A. will assist 
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cooperative groups to secure appliance loans through the 
Electric Farm and Home Authority. 
RURAL AIDS 

The State agricultural colleges are making a real and sin- 
cere effort to extend rural electrification; also many State 
utility commissions and numerous State farm organizations 
are cooperating with the R. E. A. program to assist the 
farmers in securing electric service. R. E. A. has no State 
or regional offices; therefore any farm group desiring to se- 
cure the benefits of this act should work through the Grange, 
the Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, the State agricultural 
colleges, the State commissions, and the county and State 
governmental agencies. The R. E. A. organization here in 
Washington stands ready at all times to answer inquiries of 
every nature and to assist in legal and engineering matters 
incident to establishing a set-up. 

The intent of the R. E. A. Act is to furnish service on a 
net-cost basis. Any organization borrowing from R. E. A. 
must provide sufficient revenue to cover the interest and the 
amortization of the loan, and in addition such amounts as 
are necessary to cover taxes, liability insurance, operation, 
and maintenance expenses of the system, and a reserve to 
take care of extraordinary items such as storm or sleet dam- 
age, and line and service extensions. 

WHAT R. E. A. HAS DONE 

R. E. A. had approved, through June 1937, allotments for 310 
rural projects totaling $59,000,000. Of this approved amount, 
$57,000,000 is intended to be used for line construction, 
$1,900,000 for cooperative generating plants, and about 
$100,000 for home wiring and plumbing installation. Con- 
struction contracts have been executed for $45,000,000 of 
this approved total. Projects totaling $32,000,000 are in 
process of construction. Through the calendar year 1936, 
83,397 rural customers were contracted on projected lines; 
7.7 percent of these customers were on lines to be constructed 
by private nonprofit organizations. Only 4.3 percent of the 
customers receiving service through R. E. A. loans were on 
private utility lines. Practically 84 percent of these customers 
were on lines owned by cooperatives and public power plants, 
either municipal, district, or State. To serve these 83,397 
rural consumers required 22,374 miles of rural lines, averag- 
ing 3.72 customers per mile of line. The cost was $24,045,129. 
If we exclude generating plants and home-wiring costs, we 
will find that this cost averages about $1,000 per mile of line, 
which includes transformers for 3.72 consumers per mile. 
The construction cost has been $288 per consumer. These 
R. E. A. figures represent allotments, not expenditures, as 
all allocated money has not been advanced. 

R. E. A. has approved three cooperative loans in Oregon, 
namely, Lane, Clatsop, and Umatilla. Another project in- 
volving a $100,000 loan to a private utility is being held in 
abeyance at the request of a rural cooperative pending hear- 
ings to determine whether the private utility is obstructing 
progress of a possible competing cooperative. 

The Lane cooperative loan was granted on a basis of 
$98,000 for distribution and $10,000 for a portable Diesel plant 
to be temporarily used pending delivery of Bonneville cur- 
rent. It is reported that during the development period of 
this cooperative a private power company raided the terri- 
tory, connecting close to 50 percent of the original signers. 

RURAL SUGGESTIONS 

Before any power district or cooperative can make head- 
way their leaders must first know the past barriers and 
what is needed to break these down. No farm plan should 
be accepted which would perpetuate these past unsound 
policies which have been responsible for slow progress and 
high rates. Farm leaders should advise group members not 
to sign up with private utilities which are trying to promote 
offset or spite lines until the true status has been deter- 
mined by public hearings. Fair procedure is all that we 


have a right to ask, as the objective is to secure the maxi- 
mum benefits to the farm. The private utilities in the past 
have hindered rural electrification and neglected the 
farmer. Now, when the farm population has an oppor- 
tunity to help themselves through R. E. A., they should not 
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be misled by false propaganda, The private utilities can 
secure their own funds through Wall Street, so therefore 
Government money at 2.88 percent should not be pre- 
empted or used to injure sincere cooperative promotions. 

In the initial planning the set-up should be made on the 
basis of securing 75 to 80 percent of the potential avail- 
able customers. No project should be initiated which can- 
not be made sustaining. Any agency should plan for 
service to an agricultural section as a whole, rather than 
benefits for a few customers who might be taken on from 
time to time through line extensions. A successful project 
should be based on a thoroughgoing preliminary survey 
made through the cooperation of the farm organizations 
and Federal, State, and county agencies, One of the most 
outstanding examples of such a survey is that promoted by 
the Grange and the Farm Bureau in Seneca County, N. Y. 
Information on this survey is available to any organizing 
cooperative and can be secured by the farm organizations. 

Rural territory should be planned on an area basis rather 
than on a line-extension basis, in order that the less dense 
sections can secure electricity at reasonable cost without 
becoming a handicap to consumers located in the denser 
areas. The old Adirondack, N. Y., plan was an example 
of poor line-extension policy. This plan required monthly 
minimum charges of $24 per mile of line and produced only 
four consumers per mile or $6 per month per consumer. 
This plan provided costs so high that consumers could not 
be attracted, and thus widespread utilization was defeated. 

SOUND PRINCIPLES 

The experiences of the New York State Power Authority 
have shown that the following principles are essential to a 
successful rural project. I have modified the New York 
experiences in order to make them general. 

(1) Rural electrification should be projected on the broad 
business base of an income-producing service. The home 
comforts, though necessary, can be treated as byproducts of 
the plan. 

(2) Electrification should be by areas so that every farm 
economically reached can be connected and that no lean 
territory remains. 

(3) Initially, monthly minimum bills should be between 
$3 and $3.50, with a gradual reduction to $2. 

(4) The rates for farm motors and appliances used on any 
rural line must be low enough to promote fullest use of 
home and farm equipment, even though the initial rate for 
lighting may be higher. This insures increase in consump- 
tion and lowering of cost to all. These follow-up rates 
should be around 1 to 1.5 cents in regions of high-cost steam 
or Diesel plants, In the Pacific Northwest, the region of 
cheap hydro-power, these follow-up rates can be within the 
range of 0.5 to 0.8 cent per kilowatt-hour. Under the On- 
tario plan, the follow-up rate is 0.68 cent per kilowatt-hour, 
and in the T. V. A. 0.4 cent. 

(5) Line construction costs should be reduced to the low- 
est point consistent with lowest over-all annual cost of op- 
eration. Formerly rural lines with three or four customers 
per mile cost $1,500 to $2,000 per mile to build. These costs 
have been reduced to $1,000 or less. Line costs on the Pacific 
slope are about the lowest in the country. Forty-six percent 
of the entire cost of a rural line is represented by lumber 
and labor costs. The Pacific Northwest has a bounteous 
supply of the best pole timber known to man. Under, the 
W. P. A. Act recently passing this Congress relief labor is 
available for help in rural line construction, depending on 
the cooperation of the State administrators. In the early 
days railway construction west of the Mississippi was made 
possible and accelerated by the use of cheaper construction, 
utilizing native materials, such as wooden bridges in the 
place of steel bridges. These initial railway lines would not 
have been possible were it not for such a policy. Therefore 
in lean rural territory we must forget orthodox designs. 

(6) A proper rate policy will make it possible after a goodly 
part of the amortization period has passed and plant paid 
for to reduce the permanent rates to city levels. 
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(T) Make low-price, satisfactory appliances available on 
easy terms over a 4- or 5-year period. 
T. V. A. AND ONTARIO RATE PLANS 


In the T. V. A. the rural resale rate is the same as the city 
rate, plus 1 cent per kilowatt-hour amortization charge to 
cover the additional cost of rural lines compared with city 
lines. This amortization charge is limited only to the first 
100 kilowatt-hours used per month. At the end of the 
amortization period the rural rate becomes equal and uni- 
form with the city rate. 

The plan of the Ontario, Canada, hydro is based on “sale at 
cost.” Laws have been placed on the statute books prohibiting 
any charge over 6 cents for the first step of the rate, compris- 
ing 30 kilowatt-hours, in any rural district. As amortization 
proceeds in Ontario, the rates are automatically reduced, 
The Ontario rate plan is based on a two-part rate structure 
which includes a service charge of $1 per month plus the 
cost of current consumed. The Ontario type of rate structure 
has not found favor with the American public, but, never- 
theless, it produces a low bill and, in fact, there is very little 
difference in the actual bills between the T. V. A. and 
Ontario, 

RURAL RATES 


There are two general classes of rural rates of interest to 
farmers and farm leaders contemplating rural electrification, 
namely, the wholesale rate from the generating plant or 
transmission line and the retail rate charged the individual 
consumer. The wholesale rates will determine the success 
of the project as a whole, and advice on this point can be 
secured from R. E. A. In the Pacific Northwest the avail- 
ability of Bonneville power simplifies greatly the wholesale 
problem, The question is frequently asked: What will be 
the retail rates inasmuch as any rural plan must be placed 
on a net-cost basis? There can be no hard and fast rules 
laid down for such rural rates, as rural conditions vary. 
However, I am presenting herewith a table showing rates 
elsewhere, which may serve as a yardstick and for infor- 
mation. 


Comparative electric rates, residential and rural 


Kilowatt · hours per month 


Community 
25 40 60 100 300 500 
Eugene, Oreg. (residential).....| $1.00] $1.35] $1.75] 82.55 $515 $5. 83 
Tacoma, Wash. (residential)...| 1.13 1.52 1.72 212 4.12 6.12 
T. V. A. (residential) 75 1.20 1.70 2.50 5. 50 6.90 
T 2.30 3. 50 6. 50 7.90 
Ontario (residential)... -75 1.02 1.54 1.74 3.02 3.92 
Sab aani aaa 2.89 3.61 5. 80 6. 21 
Winnepeg (residential) 75 1.20 1,80 3.00 4.38 6.18 
Portland, Oreg. (residential) -] 138 1.95 2.55 3.39 6.99 8,09 
Average, United States, 1935....| 1. 63] 240) 3.35] 453| 10.39 14. 40 


There are certain items in addition to actual costs which 
enter into the sale price of electricity. The opportunity for 
lowering light and power bills for the consumer lies in the 
elimination of the nonessential costs such as profit and super- 
profit due to manipulation, watered securities, competition, 
and use of funds for political corruption. 

THE VISION 

A few years ago there was shown upon the American screen 
a moving picture called Disraeli. In one of the scenes in the 
House of Commons a colloquy takes place between Gladstone 
and the Prime Minister Disraeli. Gladstone shaking a finger 
at Disraeli says, “Would you, Premier of England, take good 
English gold and with it buy shares in a ditch dug through 
the shifting sands?” Disraeli replying to the eloquent Eng- 
lishman said, Can't you catch the vision? Indeed, I would 
take good English gold and buy a ditch through shifting sands 
if it will make England mistress of the seas, and I believe the 
buying of the Suez shares will make England mistress of the 
seas, Can’t you catch the vision of English ships sailing the 
seven seas, really and truly mistress of the seas?“ So I say 
to my doubting friends, Can't you catch the vision of the 
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future of our beloved Northwest in the electric age which is 
just dawning? Can’t you, my dear friends, forget your 
bickerings, your jealousies, and enter wholeheartedly into a 
plan which will carry out the vision of our President?” The 
President has caught the vision and laid the foundation by 
the developments on the Columbia River at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, building for himself a great monument which 
will endure. 


The Progressive Bloc in Congress and What It 
Hopes to Accomplish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 200, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JERRY J. O'CONNELL, OF MONTANA, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1937 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an address which I made over a 
National Broadcasting Co. network, Friday, August 20, 1937: 


My fellow citizens of the radio audience, in a few hours the first 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress of the United States will be- 
come . That session of the Seventy-fifth Congress will ad- 
journ in one of the most critical periods of the United States and 
will adjourn at a time when it should not do so. This Congress 
came into being with the mandate of the American people as 
registered on November 3 of last year ringing in their ears; this 
Congress came into being with the fighting message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivered in his Madison Square Garden 
speech on the Saturday evening preceding election to inspire it; 
this Congress came into being with a clearer mandate than any 
other assembly in our history; yet no Congress had so much to 
do and accomplished less; yet no Congress in my memory has ever 
disappointed the people of this country more than this one. 

REACTION HAS PREVAILED 

Yes; the forces of reaction, the forces of entrenched wealth, of 
organized greed, of special privilege have won an immense but 
what we feel is a temporary victory in the session of the Congress 
which is about to close. 

A program in behalf of the laboring people of this country—the 
wage and hour bill with its provision of minimum wages and 
maximum hours—with its provisions to abolish child labor and 
sweatshop conditions has been scuttled in the Rules Committee 
of the House of Representatives by the Tory Democrats of the 
South and the reactionary Republicans. 

THE FARMER IS BETRAYED 

A farm program has not been devised. A farm program has 
not even been presented, and American agriculture faces one of 
its greatest crises without any legislative help from the Congress 
of the United States. 

W. P. A. CURTAILMENT A TRAGEDY 

The unemployed people of this country—those people working 
on the W. P. A., those unfortunates who are on rellef—have been 
sold down the river. The curtailment of the W. P. A. program is 
a tragedy and a crime, because it has thrown 700,000 workers 
out into the streets—maybe to starve; maybe to die—with no 
hope of employment, with all of them wondering where they are 
going to go; wondering where they are going to eat; wondering 
where, my friends, they are even going to sleep. 

The American Negro was promised—the American Negro ex- 
pected—that he was to be protected from lawless gangs; that he 
was to be protected against lynching by mobs taking the law into 
their own hands. Today, although the House of Representatives 
passed an antilynching bill and a splendid one, the Senate of 
the United States has refused to consider that bill in this session. 
Thus the American Negro finds himself still in the shadow of the 
whip, the rope, and the torch. 

Nothing has been done about taxation except to plug a few 
loopholes, and organized wealth still evades its just share of the 
tax burden in this country. 

A housing program is being enacted and probably will be en- 
acted by tomorrow night, but it is wholly inadequate. It has 
been emasculated and restricted almost to the point of useless- 
ness for slum clearance and housing projects for those who live 
in the dark, dirty, disease-infested slums of the large metro- 
politan areas of the United Btates. 

NEUTRALITY IS NOT NEUTRALITY 

Congress enacted a so-called neutrality policy, which is actually 
a policy of unneutrality. It is a disgrace to the American people. 
As a matter of fact, as it has been applied in Spain, has put 
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us on the side of the war dogs of Eurcpe—Hitler and Mussolini— 
against the friendly and democratically elected Government of 
Spain, and will probably force us to take a position advantageous 
to aggressive Japanese imperialism. 

OLD PEOPLE DENIED SECURITY 

The aged people of this country who were d some real 
security, who were promised not the mere pittance of $30 a month, 
or less, upon which they now gradually starve, have been denied 
security. They still have just as much as ever, the inability to 
meet their doctor bills, the inability to meet high rent, their in- 
ability to pay prices for food and clothing, which are increasing 
alarmingly. 

TORIES SCUTTLE COURT REFORM 

Last and most important of all, the President's proposal and 
program to reform the Supreme Court and the judiciary of the 
United States has been scuttled and defeated by the Tory Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans and by fake Liberty League Liberals in 
the Senate of the United States. 

Too long has the Supreme Court of the United States been 
the sanctimonious citadel of reaction in this country; too long 
has the Supreme Court been the protector of the overlords of 
industry in this Nation; too long has the Supreme Court been 
the protector of the wealthy, the entrenched greed, and the special 
privilege seekers of this Nation! The fight for Court reform 
must go on! Yes, my friends, while the President of the United 
States has been betrayed by the Tories within his own ranks, 
while the people of this country, the American laborer, the Amer- 
ican farmer, the American small businessman, has been betrayed 
by those whom they sent here to represent them, while all this 
has been going on, a small band of men, a small group of Liberals 
and Progressives in the Congress of the United States have been 
fighting for all these things, fighting for what the American 
people demand, a program dedicated to civil rights and civil 
liberty, a program providing for political and economic freedom 
for the great masses of this Nation. 

THE LIBERAL BLOC FIGHTS FOR PEOPLE 


We have fought to reform the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We have fought to guarantee minimum wages and shorter 
hours for labor, to abolish child labor, to put an end to sweat- 
shops. We have fought for a general farm program, for the 
stabilization of farm prices, for the guaranty of a fair income 
above the cost of production for the American farmer. We have 
fought for American peace, for world peace, and for a real 
neutrality program; we have fought, my friends, for an adequate 
old-age pension; we have denounced the curtailment of the 
W. P. A. and the relief program. 

We have denounced the Chicago Memorial Day massacre and 
the cold-blooded murder of strikers in the steel area; we have 
pledged eternal war on the so-called vigilante or law-and-order 
committees; we have fought to protect the American Negro from 
lawless groups in the South and other parts of the country; we 
have fought to shift the burden of taxation from the small work- 
ingman and the small businessman to the entrenched wealth of 
those who have been evading and avoiding their real share of the 
tax burden. We have fought for an adequate housing program. 
We have fought to secure those objectives the American people 
demanded when they gave their mandate on November 3, 1936, 
and for which President Roosevelt said he had just begun to fight 
in Madison Square Garden on the Saturday night before election, 


BATTLE MUST BE CARRIED TO PEOPLE 


Our little liberal bloc consists of about 100 men—included, among 
many others, are Corrre of Washington; BERNARD, of Minnesota; 
MAVERICK, of Texas; Tetcan, of Minnesota; Borlrav, of Wisconsin; 
Vooruis, of California; Leavy, of Washington; and ALLEN of Penn- 
sylvania, and a few other liberal leaders in the Congress of the 
United States. Some are Democrats, some Farmer-Laborites, some 
Progressives, one or two are Republicans, but we are all fighting for 
the same cause. We expect in the intervening period before the 
convening of the next Congress to carry our fight to the people of 
the United States; we to carry that fight to the people in the 
1938 congressional election and battle for these issues against those 
“red-baiting, breast-beating, labor-hating Tories” in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives. 

LABOR AND AGRICULTURE MUST BE SERVED 


We expect in the next Congress to fight for the program urged 
by the President in the White House, to fight for a program for the 
people—we expect to fight for a real, adequate wage and hour bill, 
for.the absolute abolition of child labor and sweatshops, for an 
absolute, full, complete appropriation for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—that the right of collective bargaining in the United 
States may be secure. 

We expect to provide a real farm program for American agricul- 
ture, a program that will guarantee them a fair income above the 
cost of production, that will stabilize farm prices—that will protect 
and insure their crops from drought and devastation. 

WORK MUST BE PROVIDED FOR ALL 


To the unemployed of this country, to those people who have 
been dropped from the W. P. A. to those people who are not getting 
adequate relief, we members of the liberal bloc pledge our fight, our 
spirit, and our energy to enact the Schwellenbach-Allen resolution 
into law which will provide that no W. P. A. employee shall be 
dropped from the rolls until he has been absolutely absorbed by 
private industry; to fight for an increased appropriation for the 
5 = A., and more adequate, less red-tape relief for those entitled 
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And more than that, we promise to the unemployed to present 
to the Congress of the United States a program of unemployment 
relief to guarantee to every worker the right to work when he 
desires to do so. We promise those who believe that America 
must never again go to war, we will fight for an embargo on the 
shipment of munitions and materials of war, not only in times of 
war but when it should be—in time of peace. We pr 
fight for the adoption of the Ludlow resolution that will give to 


policy by deman that Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese do 
not violate all the treaties that have been signed, that they cannot 
violate the nine power pact—that they must stop this aggression 
and invasion and bring peace to the world! 

ENACT GENERAL WELFARE ACT 

We pledge the aged of this country that we will give them real 
security by fighting to enact into law at the next session of the 
Congress the General Welfare Act of 1937. 

We promise the American Negro that we will strive to enact 
into law the Wagner-Gavagan antilynching bill so that the 
American Negro may be freed from the threat of lynching 
wherever it exists. 

We propose, 00. R DORIN Oty hae HA re eg dare po 
States, a social-health program to be extended to those to whom 
it is now denied. 

And, last but most important of all, we promise to continue 
to fight under the leadership of the President of the United 
States, as we know he is continuing to fight, for a reformation 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. Heartened by his 
appointment of Senator Black, that great progressive and liberal 
from the South, heartened by the fact that we know further 


vacancies will be filled by great Liberals and ves in this 


country, we will battle for a permanent solution that will abso- 
lutely remove from the Supreme Court of the United States its 
power to veto acts of Congress, a right which is not theirs, a 
right which it has usurped, a right neither provided by the law 
or the Constitution of the United States. 
THE BATTLE HAS JUST BEGUN 

For these things my friends, the Liberals and the Progressives 
in the Congress of the United States will fight as they never fought 
before—will join the President of the United States in his great 
crusade, will join him in these intervening months when he 
carries his battle to the people—we will go back to you, fight 
with you shoulder to shoulder for the political and economic 
emancipation of the great masses of the American people. 


Moderation Should Govern in the Upbuilding of the 
Merchant Marine and in All Other Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that in the final 
adjustment of the finances to support the Maritime Com- 
mission, as contained in the conference report on third defi- 
„ciency bill, now before the House, I was successful, with the 
assistance of economy-minded associates, in securing a re- 
duction of $35,000,000 in the authorization for construction 
of ships for charter under the Merchant Marine Act. 

Even in these times of unparalleled spending a saving of 
$35,000,000 is a considerable item toward the goal of an 
ultimately balanced Budget. A distinguished statesman once 
said that the only way to resume specie payments is to re- 
sume, and by the same token the only way to reduce govern- 
mental expenditures is to reduce them. Somewhere along 
the line there must be a starting point in the direction of 
economy if we are to get back to safe and sound ground 
where tongue and buckle of Government revenues and ex- 
penditures will meet. 

The history of the item for the Maritime Commission 
carried in this bill is interesting. It was proposed in the 
estimates sent up to Congress that the stupendous sum of 
$256,440,000, or over a quarter of a billion dollars, should be 
made available for the construction of 95 ships for the 
merchant marine. The items comprising this staggering 
sum were as follows: Direct appropriation $10,000,000; cash 
on hand, $69,000,000; authorizations, $150,000,000; sum to be 
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derived in first payments from ship purchasers under section 
V of the act, $27,440,000; total, $256,440,000. Prior to the 
consideration of these items by our subcommittee in execu- 
tive session Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, withdrew his request for a direct 
appropriation of $10,000,000. 

“I never gave up $10,000,000 as easily in my life”, he re- 
marked with a smile, 

This still left the paralyzing sum of $246,440,000 which 
Congress was requested to make available to the merchant 
marine in one bill. 

Think of it! It seems only a few years, as time flies, when 
the party then in power was berated from one end of the 
country to the other for its responsibility for a “billion dol- 
lar Congress.” Yet in this one authorizat:on of money for 
just one of the many and varied activities of the Government 
it was proposed to make available approximately a quarter of 
a billion dollars as a stake for Mr. Kennedy in building up a 
subsidized merchant marine. 

I read in the Washington Post the other day that the 
total estimated value of all of the Government buildings in 
the city of Washington is $228,000,000. If that estimate is 
correct, then it was proposed in this one bill to spend on the 
merchant marine from money raised by taxation $18,440,000 
more than the total value of all the magnificent Government 
buildings of all kinds in the District of Columbia, including 
the great Capitol Building, where this Congress is now in 
session. 

Believing that such an enormous authorization for new- 
ship construction was entirely beyond reason, especially when 
there was no assurance that ships could be successfully char- 
tered after being built, I first proposed a reduction of $109,- 
000,000 in the authorization, and I think I violate no confi- 
dence when I say that this motion failed by a tie vote in the 
committee. 

If it had been adopted, we would have proceeded with the 
construction of 43 ships to be sold on orders to private oper- 
ators but would not have ventured upon the dubious policy 
of building 52 other ships which, if they cannot be chartered, 
will either rot at the piers of our rivers and bays or, heaven 
forbid, will force the United States Government into the 
field of ship operation in competition with private oper- 
ators, In the House I moved an amendment to reduce the 
authorization $75,000,000, and that amendment was adopted. 
When the bill reached the Senate, that body threw out the 
House amendment and restored the original amount, which 
sent the controversy into conference. 

After a stubborn fight in conference an agreement was 
reached on & reduction of $35,000,000 in the authorization 
for ship construction, which, while not as large as it should 
be, is nevertheless a sizable saving. 

Nobody could possibly have a higher regard for Chairman 
Kennedy, of the Maritime Commission, than I haye. As a 
businessman and as an organizer he is a rare genius. If the 
President had searched the country with a fine-tooth comb 
he could not have found a better man to take charge of the 
merchant marine. But, like many geniuses, he is a thirty- 
third degree enthusiast, and out of his wonderful mind there 
has burgeoned a merchant marine program that belies 
all moderation and staggers the imagination. This pro- 
gram seems to be based on the philosophy that everything 
connected with the merchant marine has to be done in 1 
day; that there will be no future in which to work out the 
difficult and tremendously intricate problems of the mer- 
chant marine in a logical and orderly manner. 

Why not approach this subject in a little more moderate 
way until we can develop information from experience as to 
whether the program is going to work? Surely no patriotic 
American wants a large fleet of merchant ships constructed, 
only to see them tied up in our rivers and inlets and rot at 
their piers. 

The merchant-marine program that has been evolved is 
oriented around a personality—the unusual personality of 
Mr. Kennedy. Suppose he should die or suppose he should 
become discouraged over strikes or other obstacles and re- 
sign and suppose that then an incompetent should take his 
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place, with all the vast amount of money provided in this 
bill as a stake to play with? Where would the waste ever 
end? 

In this matter, as in many others of similar character 
that are constantly arising in our rapidly evolving and kalei- 
doscopic governmental trends, a counsel of moderation is 
a counsel of wisdom. We need to get our feet down to earth 
and to keep them there. 


Hon. Warren Joseph Duffey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. HUNTER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, OF OHIO, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following memorial 
address of Hon. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, of Ohio, in the Senate of 
the United States on the life, character, and public service 
on Hon. WARREN JOSEPH DuFFey, late a Representative from 
Ohio: 


Mr. President, when WARREN JosEPH Durrey, Representative in 
Congress from the Ninth District of Ohio, died on July 7, 1936, 
the State lost one of its most distinguished citizens and the dis- 
trict an able legislator. 

A substantial foundation of public service eminently qualified 
him for his place in the high legislative councils of the Nation. 
He attended the Toledo schools, was graduated from St. John’s 
University at Toledo and the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
and began the practice of law in Toledo. His sense of civic re- 
sponsibility caused him to seek and to be elected to a seat on the 
Toledo City Council. 

He further pursued his legislative career by election to the 
Ohio House of Representatives. In 1932 he saw an opportunity 
to serve a distressed Nation in its Congress, and the people of his 
district honored him because they had found him an able and 
brilliant lawmaker, In 1934 he was elected overwhelmingly to a 
second term. $ 

When he came to Washington in 1933 to serve his first term in 
the Congress he early began to show the ability and sincerity of 
purpose that won him the affection and the respect of his col- 
leagues. An attorney of ability and accomplishment, he was se- 
lected to serve on the important Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. His legal talents peculiarly fitted him 
for the work of this committee and he became one of its most 
valuable members. 

Mr. Durrey had a great heart. His personality, friendliness, 
loyalty, and dependability endeared him to all. Everyone counted 
him as a friend, and he in turn, lovable soul that he was, wrapped 
this mantle of friendship about his sturdy shoulders, always ready 
to be of assistance to his people and always anxious to aid in the 
rehabilitation of the downtrodden. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to his widow, Mrs. Marie Duffey, 
and her family, for Mr. Durrey was a devoted husband and father. 

The Halls of Congress will miss the genial presence and voice of 
WAREEN JOSEPH DUFFEY, but his memory will live. 


Our Monetary Problem Analyzed 
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HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


ARTICLE BY THORWALD SIEGFRIED, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I have asked consent to include the following paper 
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on the problem of money and banking by Mr. Thorwald 
Siegfried, of Los Angeles, Calif.: 


A NECESSARY ADDITION TO THE BANKING ACT oF 1935 
1. SOUND EFFECTIVENESS WANTED 


The purpose of the Banking Act of 1935, as stated in its title, 
is “to provide for the sound, effective, and uninterrupted opera- 
tion of the banking system.” ‘This raises the questions whether 
it contains new and apt provisions therefor, and, if so, what they 
are. What does it propose as means to avoid the unsound, 
ineffective discontinuity that has heretofore afflicted banking 
and the country? 

No one will claim, at this late day, that the mere flat of the 
act can insure the accomplishment of its purposes; that result 
will depend upon its conformity to the simple requirements of 
arithmetic, the facts of commerce, and the principle of justice 
and equity. We shall examine it in this light. 


2. INSURANCE INHERENTLY INEFFECTIVE 


Deposit insurance would not be needed if the deposits were 
sound, were fully self-liquidating; and, if they are not, no in- 
surance can supply the deficiency. That is true no matter 
whether every bank is owned by different persons or all banks 
are owned by the same persons or by the Government itself, 
Business or governments that substitute speculation, exploitation, 
and promotion for addition, subtraction, and multiplication run 
short courses to catastrophe, 

Insurance may stop leaks in the economic roof but it cannot 
stand in lieu of the rafters, framework, and foundation that sup- 
port it. Nothing short of inherent economic stability, in the sepa- 
rate transactions whereby banks extend credit to business, can 
build up a permanent integrity in the banking structure as a whole. 
Lack of elemental specific gravity, in myriads of small deals, caused 
the collapse; failure to repair the defect will invite a repetition. 

3. CREDIT CRITERION LACKING 


The act neither instructs the banker nor defines for him what 
sort of credit he may honor for deposit in a checking account or 
how much of it he may accept. 

History records that bankers generally did not know, neither by 
instinct nor by occult communication, nor by any other means, 
what credits were sound. 

Reason denies that credit may be safely honored or issued at 
random or for nothing. 


4. WHOSE BILLS WILL BE PAID? 


It is impossible that bankers will ever find any class of men to 
whom checking credit may be extended safely without limit or 
question. The soundness of their credit depends not alone on the 
personal character of the borrowers but also, and mainly, upon 
what their business is and how it is conducted. Their business 
morality, largely a matter of arithmetic, is the criterion, and the 
act should, and can, lay down a procedure by adherence to which 
are will protect themselves and in the result their customers 
as 8 

5. FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


The act goes on the assumption that loans will be made only to 
those who can and will repay. If the borrowers have Government 
bonds for collateral, or have other general credit of recognized 
standing, the answer is comparatively simple. Such loans are 
financial, as distinguished from commercial, in character. Ad- 
mittedly the whole banking function has become more financial 
and less commercial, due to the practices we shall here describe. 
That is primarily what is now wrong with it. That is what plays 
50 large a part in frustrating the normal business activity of the 
country. If commercial paper be but one-eighth of all securities 
now held by banks, that fact shows how far we have drifted away 
from sound practice. The restoration of commerce depends on 
finding rules that will invite and promote the rapid and perma- 
nent enlargement of that remnant of a capable industrial economy. 

Finance is adequately safeguarded now; if it can endure more, its 
managers will assiduously seek it from Congress. We therefore 
turn to the needs of commerce, of which finance is a result and 
an outgrowth, and without which finance would wither and die. 

The choice between using financial credit or sound commercial 
credit as the base upon which check money shall be credited is 
the choice between a restricted, caste-ruled, traditional method of 
facilitating production, exchange, and consumption, and one 
marked by that freedom of initiative under some measure of com- 
petitive equality that made our Nation really great. 

6. COMMERCIAL COLLAPSE AND RESUMPTION 

The Federal Reserve Act (sec. 14, par. 4) directs the Federal 
Reserve Board to fix discount rates “with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business.” Something more than a discount rate 
is needed, and that not only for accommodation but for protec- 
tion, extension, and resumption. 

Financial standing, general credit, is the left-over surplus of 
previous commercial business; it is a derivative, of which com- 
merce is the primary. The collapse of commerce is what spreads 
hunger, crime, degradation, despair. It is only by the resump- 
tion of legitimate commerce where it has suspended that we shall 
be able to solve present economic problems. That will require 
the rectification of erroneous bank practices as to commercial 
loans—practices that have helped the down swing or initiated it. 

7. CASH INADEQUATE 


There is not enough, and can never be h, cash—metal and 


enoug 
paper money—to carry on normal business in the United States. 
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Credit is indispensable, commercial credit, the active primary, of 
which financial credit is the passive secondary. The $5,000,000,000 
of cash in circulation, used for convenience as pocket money and 
till money, are mere tokens representing hundreds of billions of 
short-term credits issued from day to day. Of the latter there 
Were $50,000,000,000 in daily use in 1929, with an aggregate bank- 
deposit record of nine hundred and thirty-five billions. The re- 
placement of paper money now in use takes an output of 4 tons of 
F from the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 

{lis ranging from $1 to $10,000 each, with about 500 bills to each 
ay 

8. ONE UNIT OF ACCOUNT VERSUS DISPARATE “DOLLARS” 
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in 
the prices they embodied contained different ratios of anticipated 
ts. Thus, we had radio dollars, automobile dollars, accessory 
dollars, furniture dollars, and farm dollars, that differ from one 
another in their economic content more than do francs, marks, 
. The tragic inequalities that follow the 
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all foreign currencies to be honored as equivalent to one another. 
9. CREDIT FOR WHAT? 


The Banking Act of 1935 should answer that ultimate question 
of sound banking and safe business: “For what may credit dollars 
be issued in commercial transactions?” 

10. PRICES CANNOT EXCEED TOTAL COSTS 


The first qualification of a bank loan is the assurance of being 
repaid to the bank that grants it, and that puts before us the 
inquiry: “Up to what limits may repayment be expected?” Tak- 
ing business as a whole, the answer is surprisingly simple: “The 
total real costs paid out in production and distribution constitute 
nearly the whole of consumer buying power; that amount, but no 
more, may be collected in the retail market as the sales price of 
goods.” Aggregate prices, in other words, cannot exceed aggregate 
costs. 

To illustrate: If we may imagine this country bare of goods last 
night, imagine everybody working today making and distributing 
new goods to be sold tomorrow, today’s pay rolls amounting to 
$100,000,000, and the finished goods ready to sell tomorrow morn- 
ing, how much can be received tomorrow for the goods made to- 
day? The answer is, $100,000,000—and not a dollar more. If an 
extra dollar is saved from yesterday, then yesterday was short; if 
anticipated from the future, by installment sales, then the future 
will feel the lack. 


11. LOSSES BALANCE PROFITS 


Among the various articles made and sold, better goods will make 
profits while ones will suffer losses. If 10 percent of the 
goods make 9-percent profits, the other 90 percent will have to suffer 
1-percent loss to make up the deficit. If in the first instance all 
wages were $2, in the second in 10 percent of the industries wages 
could rise 9 percent to $2.17, while in 90 percent they must be re- 
duced 1 percent to $1.98; but all may continue in business. 

The same simple answer may be given for each individual busi- 
ness seeking commercial credit. “If otherwise creditable, 
what should be the limit of its loans?” Answer: “Its real costs, its 
pay rolis, and the pay rolls in its raw materials.” If it is among 
the 10 percent making 9-percent profit, it will have a surplus. 
If it suffers 1-percent loss, it will have to make up the deficit to the 
bank and trim its pay rolls to avoid repetition of the loss. In either 
case, there is a reasonable basis for the expectation of repayment. 


12. MONETIZING ANTICIPATED PROFITS 


The human mind being what it is, seeking what it thinks is its 
advantage rather than equity, p 


checks today for the 9-percent profit to be earned to- 
morrow by the better 10 percent of the goods made today because 
of the uncertainty tomorrow as to the amount of the profit and 
as to the identity of the lucky favorites of a capricious market. 
After tomorrow’s sale, however, he might feel safı 
of history did feel safe—in for 


is. HISTORIC CUMULATIVE INFLATION 
This $900,000 and other issues like it, 
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If these inflationary sums were spent for goods, they tend 
raise all prices, despite lowered costs of production; they 
the demand for goods abnormally toward luxuries; they 
all respects as a definite, progressive, cumulative inflation 
volume of money and a degradation of the nominal unit 
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If these sums were not spent for goods—as the fact came to be, 
ultimately—they were accumulated as debt, and that pers of the 
goods which they could have bought found no buyers an d had to 
be shot away, bold in distress, stmk in the ocean, or given away to 
foreigners. Subject to many minor qualifications that do not alter 
the main fact, we can find in them an accurate explanation for the 
unpaid residue of about $232,000,000,000 of public and private debt. 
It amounts to about 20 percent of the aggregate national income 


checks against the deposit of documents that represented the prices, 
rather than the costs, of marketable goods. 


15. PROMISES CONDITIONED BY NECESSITY 


Drafts drawn on consignee, trade acceptances, invoices, in- 
eT taco cain Debts hen oe ee ee 
goods. In each case somebody’s hopeful promise to pay, based 
on some other promise to pay still more, came to be the thing 
that was turned into money; arithmetic, logic, costs were ir- 
relevant. Still every such promise was, in fact, conditional. 
Only if certain routines were followed could the promises be 
fulfilled—and these routines of issue and redemption were ren- 
dered impossible in the degree that anticipated profits were 
monetized at the point of production of the goods. 


16. CONSERVATIVE BANKING 


Thirty years ago a manufacturer, having in hand a merchant’s 
promise to pay $10,000 for goods that had cost him $8,000 to 
produce, would have been congratulated by his banker on mak- 
ing a good sale to a responsible buyer. . 
rowing against the paper, the banker's defense was the inevitable 
question: That's fine, John; but how much do you have to 
have?” John had it all listed; after exhausting his ready cash, 
he still lacked, for pay rolls, material bills, losses, etc. (probably 
without including anything for himself, the boss), a total of 
$6,385.75, and ultimately he got authority to draw checks for 
$6,385.75, and not a nickel more. He waited for the rest of his 
$10,000 until the goods were sold at retail, and then got dollars 
as sound and conservative in origin as were those issued by 
his own checks. The banker erred on the side of conservatism. 
He might have lent $8,000, the costs, as safely as $6,385.75. 


17. PRICE ANALYSIS 


Perhaps most lay persons, some bankers, and a few businessmen 
have as vague notion about the difference between costs and prices 
as did the English college professor who did not quite know 
whether the name was spelled O-h-i-o or I-o-w-a; the mileage 
between them meant nothing to him. Prices are divisible into the 
following seven major groups; price dollars embody all of these 
factors; cost dollars embody some of them, but not others: 

1. Cost of raw materials or semifinished goods, or the replace- 
ment cost of the same. This item may be distributed, in turn, 
under the seven classes COE VAS) here listed. 

2. Wages for direct and indirect labor costs. 

3. Wages for administration and superintendence, including ex- 
ecutive salaries up to $10,000 a year each. 

4. Factory burden, depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, and 
r charges, according to the particular accounting for- 
mMm in use. 

5 ‘rind selling, accounting, banking, and collection costs 
and losses. 

6. Cartage, transportation, and warehousing. 

7. Profits. 

18. THE BASIS OF MONETIZATION 


The question, with respect to the foregoing seven items, 
is not whether they are proper or just but which of them shall be 
converted into check money—monetized at the point of produc- 
tion of the goods. Item 7 is clearly ineligible because of its de- 
ferred, speculative, and uncertain character. Item 7 ts may 
be also a constituent of item 1—raw mai is there sub- 
ject to the same disqualification as a basis for monetization. Item 
where it shows up on the pay 
5, and 6 may consist large} 


ty: 
various commodity-price dollars that have circulated side by side 
as though they were economically at par with one another. 
19. SOUNDER AND LARGER ISSUES 
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of them sounder than before, will swell the now flabby channels 
with the lifeblood of trade. 


These simple truths have waited until this time for acceptance— 
and even for tolerance and use of the fixed habit 
bankers, and | tors of seeing 


thereby. Monetary 

of the units out of which they are composed. A billion dol- 
lars of “wild money” in the speculative market presents a force 

control, whereas a thousand dollars of “wild money” in 
each of a million transactions can be understood and barred at 
its source. The problem is unitary, specific, microscopic; it is not 
a question of how many dollars, but of what sort of dollars— 
qualitative rather than quantitative. The abundance of dollars 
we formerly had as a people attested the partial rightness of the 
practices out of which they grew; their present scarcity results 
from a fractional error in those same practices, an error that, 
through repetition, has accumulated a barrier which must be recog- 
nized and removed before progress and reconstruction can be 
assured, 

20. AFFECTS ALL LIVING 

No single economic, social, or moral question has the 
infiuence of commodity price money that is based in part on specu- 
lative factors, Its presence lends a slight emphasis in favor of the 
elements of speculation, exploitation, and racketeering at every step 
in human affairs. The number, variety, and subtlety of the 
theories that attempt to justify oversight of the Golden Rule in 
business is proof of a basic error. Rectification by the use of 
cost dollars will have a beneficial effect on all human relations. 
Intricacies in application at once suggest themselves, but may be 
safely disregarded until they can be investigated separately at 
leisure and under operative conditions. The disintegrating tend- 
encies of price units will give way, step by step, to the integrating, 
combining trends of sound, just cost dollars. 

21. FIVE PROCESSES OF INTEGRATION 

(a) These new-old dollars issued for pay rolls will mean the 
same to a farmer, to a radio manufacturer, to a stock broker; 
actual economic parity will exist among them. 

(b) All commercial money will appear, in the first step after its 
original issue, in the hands of producers and distributors of goods; 
professional service and parasitic occupations can acquire it, sec- 
ondarily, only from them. 

(c) Consumer buying power will exist in the amount necessary 
to pay all prices, and require all credits issued for the production 
of the goods, the two items being equal, as shown in the hundred- 
million-dollar illustration used in paragraph 10 above. 

(d) Profits on good goods will be offset by losses on poorer ones, 
compelling the latter to reduce costs and prices, improve quality, 
or go out of business, which is the real spur to industrial improve- 
ment. 

(e) Profits thus earned will be real, competitively justified in a 
fair market—less in amount but sounder in character—evidencing 
a service to the community rather than its exploitation. 


22. THE FARMERS’ DOLLARS 


In 1926 the writer sent to Members of Congress a four-page 
leaflet entitled “The Farmers’ Dollars” that compared the ability of 
farmers to buy automobiles with that of automobile makers to 
buy farm products, both using checks authorized by the same bank 
on account of the prices of two shipments, one of wheat and the 
other of automobiles. The inclusion of manufacturing profits in 
urban dollars, typified by the checks of the automobile maker, was 
identified as the operative cause of the steady decline of farmer 
stability, and, similarly, of all handicraft industries. 


23. A PLAN TO END “PLANNING” 


In December 1931 and January 1932 the writer sent to Members 
of Congress, including all members of both Committees on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and to the committees as such, a book wherein 
the farm leaflet mentioned above appears as appendix A (pp. 114- 
117). This book offered a plan to abolish “planning” or centralized 
control by that class of supermen whose very existence has become 
more and more hypothetical. Its title, “The Siegfried Plan for 
Better Times”, proposing “an honest exchange of values by the 
issue of a sound money.” 

24. THE SOUND-MONEY BILL FOR GOLDEN-RULE MONEY 


On pages 27 and 28 the book sets forth the text of a proposed 
act of Congress, hereby again offered as an addition to the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935, forbidding by tax or by prohibition any bank or 
banker from extending credit, in the first instance, on any docu- 
ment representing manufactured goods, or the value of them, in 
excess of the wages spent in making them (the wages in raw 
materials being similarly financed), providing means for ascertain- 
ing the creditable amounts in such cases, and authorizing the 
subsequent negotiation of such paper without further formality. 

25. ENACTMENT THEN 

The enactment at that time of the sound-money bill, establish- 
ing in practice what deserves to be called golden-rule money, 
the embodiment of economic equity, would have prevented the 
tremendous shocks then and now inflicted upon the weakened 
economic structure by the further and daily monetization, as 
“dollars”, of the cost-plus-profits of vast quantities of highly 
useful and desirable commodities, among which automobiles are 
first; it would also have begun the circulation of units of integra- 
tion (cost dollars) before disintegrating factors had completely 
run their courses; it would have permitted the transition from 
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chaos to order without shock or detriment to any interest or 
occupation; it would have permitted the continuation of exactly 
the same system that was in use prior to 1929, minus only the 
monetization of anticipated profits; and would have resulted, in 
the course of 15 or 20 years, in the complete supersession of all 
money resting on ve bases and in the elimination of all 
debts by tender and payment. 
26. ENACTMENT NOW 


Whether the enactment of such a provision, as a part of the 
Banking Act of 1935, without additional provisions, would have the 
same or similar results, needs consideration in the light of changes 
that have occurred in financial and commercial alinements, flowing 
from the activities of the National Credit Corporation, organized 
in October 1931, and of its direct and collateral successors. In 
particular, if debt maturities are now greater and if the demands 
for payment are now more insistent than in 1931, despite bank- 
ruptcies, outlawing, refinancing, and compositions, then the 
tendency of debtors to apply new and sound issues of commercial 
credit to the service of these debts (instead of buying goods with 
them), might require a further saf , through earmarking the 
check issues so that the ultimate holder would be obliged to use 
them to buy goods, the production of which caused them, and 
other checks like them, to be issued. Thus the checks would re- 
move from the market the same quantities of goods they supplied 
to it, whether taken by workers, or by their creditors to whom pay- 
ments may have been made. 


27. REPETITION OR ALTERATION 


However useful the Banking Act of 1935 may be in other 
respects, its present provisions nowhere identify or correct the 
causes of unbalance between producers and consumers, debtors and 
creditors. That state of disequilibrium arose from a monetary 
error, the monetization of anticipated profits, a practice that is 
illogical, unnecessary, inequitable, and destructive. It inheres in 
the custom of authorizing new checks to be issued for more than 
commodity costs as an advance of credit. It is therefore 
fully urged that this definite, observable, fundamental error should 
be prohibited, to the immediate and permanent benefit of all 


persons. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THORWALD SIEGFRIED, 


Constitution Day—September 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, when you feel 
the tang of autumn air and see the goldenrod in bloom, are 
you reminded that school days are here again? Are we, 
as national lawmakers, concerned that schoolhouse doors 
all over this broad land are about to swing open, or have 
already swung open, to admit millions of pupils to another 
year of study? These young learners have been called from 
a brief summer vacation to another period of serious work 
in becoming better citizens of the Republic. They and their 
teachers no doubt, after a rest, come with renewed energy 
to their task. Some of the Members of Congress who have 
taught school, as I very well know, feel a pang of regret that 
they are not a part of that great army of teachers and 
learners assembling at the opening of this new school year. 

According to the traditional practice of our schools, Fri- 
day afternoon is frequently given over to school programs. 
I am recommending that this procedure be started early this 
year, especially for Friday, the 17th of September. That is 
Constitution Day and should be celebrated annually as a 
national holiday. Pupils in our public schools are always 
glad for a holiday, and no doubt have often regretted that 
our well established national holiday, the Fourth of July, 
comes in the middle of the summer vacation. Probably they 
would vote to change the national holiday, if we could have 
only one, from the 4th of July to the 17th of September, 
mainly because the 17th of September is more likely to fall 
upon a school day. However, teachers and lawmakers have a 
more significant reason for emphasizing the autumn date. 

On September 17, 1937, it will be exactly 150 years since 
the completion of the remarkable document which is the 
basic law of our land. After nearly 4 months of effort in 
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the summer of 1787, Washington and the conyention of 
notable men, over which he presided, finished their work and 
gave the original document to our country. This is one of 
our great state papers, and, in the judgment of many, it is 
the greatest of them all. In commemorating the founding 
of our Constitution, Congress has set up a commission known 
as the Sesquicentennial Commission to stimulate interest 
this year in celebrating a century and a half of our country’s 
history under its beneficial influence. 
ONE HUNDRED FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Congressman SoL Bioom, directing the affairs of the Com- 
mission, has planned elaborate Nation-wide attention, not 
only on the 17th of September but for a period of more than 
a year following. Through Mr. Broom, teachers may pro- 
cure suggestions and materials for this study. It is in con- 
junction with this Commission that I am calling upon my 
teacher friends, especially in the State of Arizona, but 
‘throughout the Nation as well, to make a special point of 
some fitting observance of Constitution Day on the 17th of 
this September. 

A display of facsimiles of these two great documents, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, if available, would be one of the appropriate 
things to do. I do earnestly hope that many schools will be 
supplied with facsimiles of these documents, obtainable from 
the Sesquicentennial Commission. The artistic portrait en- 
titled “We the People” to be found on the cover of Bioom’s 
Story of the Constitution is the work of a distinguished 
American artist, Howard Chandler Christy. 

Perhaps many schools have copies of this painting. It is 
worthy to decorate the walls of any American schoolroom, at 
any time, and all the time. If a program of observance is 
held, portraits of some of the framers of the Constitution, 
George Washington or others, should be displayed, and some 
of the memorable statements of these men might well be 
read or recited. A patriotic and resourceful teacher will 
think of innumerable ways to remind pupils of the signifi- 
cance of Constitution Day. 

Mr. Speaker, having spent all my life in educational efforts, 
I confess a continuing interest in the work of our schools, 
and especially in the emphasis placed upon the teaching of 
our history and the study of our Government. With your per- 
mission, in connection with the splendid work of the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, established by this great national 
lawmaking body, I would like to follow this introductory 
statement by a little study of our National Constitution not 
so much for the benefit of the Members of Congress as for 
the helpfulness of my friends in the teaching profession and 
the youthful spirits guided by them in American classrooms. 

With this idea in mind, I want to show the significance of 
Constitution Day and the merit in its proper observance. I 
have a feeling that a knowledge of our basic law and an 
appreciation of the struggles which brought it into being will 
prove valuable in the making of our citizens now in their 
formative years. For that matter, consideration of our Gov- 
ernment’s greatest law by pupils in the schools, or more ma- 
ture study by adult citizens, or philosophic reflections of dis- 
tinguished jurists, all contribute in varying degrees to the 
molding of the American spirit. 


Our National Constitution Is Our Greatest Book 
of Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I venture a guess 
that reference has been made to the Constitution of the 
United States more frequently in the first session of the 
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Seventy-fifth Congress than in any Congress since the Civil 
War. We seem to be Constitution-conscious now, and more 
especially so during the last few months. I need not go into 
an explanation as to the reason for this, but am merely ob- 
serving the fact. Now, there is something rather appropriate 
about it, since we are celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Constitution. Why should 
we today study or commemorate the Constitution of the 
United States? 

The answer to that question is that this brief document is 
the most powerful and significant thing in the civic life of our 
people. It constitutes the rules of the game under which 
130,000,000 American citizens operate in their daily lives. 
After a manner, it is comparable to, but, of course, superior to, 
the book of rules by which any great game of sport is con- 
ducted. Since the great civic game of a rich and powerful 
nation is vastly more important to a greater number of indi- 
viduals than the rules of any physical game, the wisdom of 
these rules as well as the proper observance of them is a 
matter of happiness or despair to millions of our citizens, 
These rules may be a matter of life or death to some of our 
citizens. What could be more meaningful to any American, 
other than his eternal salvation? 

All of us profess great respect and many of us profess 
reverence for the Constitution because it is the great na- 
tional book of rules. Some of our citizens regard it as of 
Divine origin, and they are inclined to give it a degree of 
veneration bordering on worship. Some citizens feel that 
it lacks perfection in its present form and does not deal 
justly by all of our people. In times past some very nota- 
ble men have made such complaint of the Constitution and 
thereby focused attention upon it, bringing about a change 
so that a greater degree of justice might result. The chief 
purposes of our Constitution aim to unite our people for 
defense and for the maximum degree of prosperity and 
justice. This is explained in the six phrases found in the 
preamble. Each of those phrases epitomizes a notable 
phase of the history of our people. If the rules do not 
accomplish that which they should accomplish, then, of 
course, they should be changed, and that is why the Con- 
stitution itself makes provision for amendments and change. 

Naturally citizens are selfish, looking out first of all 
for their own interests. Naturally the interests of one 
class conflict with the interests of another class. The 
ideal thing is to provide for the greatest good to the great- 
est number; and, if that can be discovered, the rules of 
the game of national living should be shaped or changed 
to bring it about. This sounds easy, but it is indeed very 
difficult to write the rules or modify them so as to benefit 
the greatest number without working an injury to a few. 
That is why some citizens are so very jealous of the Con- 
stitution and so furiously inclined to oppose any change 
if they are favored by it as it is, or fight for changes if 
they think they are discriminated against by existing pro- 
visions. 

VITAL INTEREST IN THE RULES 


It is a curious thing that men get angry and fight each 
other over matters that pertain to eternal life. It would 
seem that Christians, having the same objectives, should live 
together in peace and harmony. Just the same, they do 
differ and fall out violently over matters of church doctrine. 
Now, it should be understood that citizens in our country 
can and do differ just about as much over matters of polit- 
ical doctrine and economic doctrine as they do over re- 
ligious doctrine. All of this is unfortunate, but with human 
nature as it is, I do not know how it can be avoided. 

One question of great importance is: Does our Constitution, 
as a national book of rules, provide for the best possible 
plan by which our people shall live and work? It is a very 
old plan and that in itself gives it merit, unless perchance it 
is entirely too old to suit our present-day purposes. This 
set of rules was made by the best men of our country 150 
years ago. They were well-to-do citizens and very wise in 
the things that pertained to human nature and to their 
day. They did not regard the Constitution as perfect, nor 
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did they think that ſt would last 150 years. The old philoso- 
pher, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, predicted at the time that, 
while it was the best that they would form, he did not think 
it would last 100 years. Apparently, the fathers builded 
better than Dr, Franklin knew. 

The Constitution has been changed by 21 formal amend- 
ments and in other ways so that it is not a dead thing, but 
a living law, keeping well abreast of the changing conditions 
in America. Perhaps it has not been changed enough, and 
that is a point of discussion and controversy at this very 
moment. However, 130,000,000 Americans are subject to it 
today and hundreds of millions of other Americans during 
the last century and a half have had their lives influenced 
by this great book of rules so that it deserves our study. 

It is a matter of vital concern to us that the rules be the 
best that our country can have and, being such, that they be 
generally observed that all citizens may benefit under them. 
Consider what chaos would exist if there were no recognized 
rules for our sports and games. Now, multiply that a 
thousandfold and it will be seen how much greater chaos 
would prevail if there were no recognized and respected po- 
litical rules for the American people. That is the respect in 
which this great set of rules deserves our highest appreci- 
ation. 


Weather in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend remarks, I wish to call attention to the follow- 
ing quotation from Noel Coward’s book, Present Indicative. 
It describes so well the climatic conditions in Washington 
under which we have been working during this long and 
arduous session. Mr. Coward writes: 


In later years I have traveled extensively. I have sweated 


ests and across arid burning deserts, but never yet, in any 
equatorial hell, have I sweated as I sweated in Washington in 
September 1925. The city felt as though it were dying. There 
Was no breeze, no air, not even much sun. Just a dull haze of 
breathless discomfort through which the noble buildings could be 
discerned, gasp 
pavements felt like gray nougat and the least exertion soaked 
one to the skin. 


The General Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WALL DOXEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker and my friends, as a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, it will be my pur- 
pose to make a few observations in regard to the general 
farm situation with special reference to cotton. 

We all know that this Democratic administration has done 
more for agriculture and the farmers generally than any 
other administration in the history of this Nation. 

We are all familiar with the chaos that reigned in March 
1933, not only with reference to agriculture but with refer- 
ence to all activities. 

When this administration came into power the legislative 
responsibility in regard to agriculture rested primarily with 
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the House and the Senate Committees on Agriculture. These 
committees went to work and presented the Congress a pro- 
gram with which we are all more or less familiar. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act became a law on May 
12, 1933, and immediately the executive department of the 
Government began to administer it. We all know the hercu- 
lean task with which we were at that time confronted. 

The A. A. A. needs no defense at my hands. I was one 
who deeply regretted that it was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, and I so expressed myself on the 
floor of the House. Its benefits to agriculture were manifold. 

At the same time there were other agricultural plans in 
the making for we all realized that no one piece of legisla- 
tion could adequately meet the situation. 

Our House Committee on Agriculture fashioned, proposed, 
and presented to the House a financial structure designed to 
aid agriculture. That was the first time in the history of 
this country that there was any separate, distinct, and inde- 
pendent financial aid set up by our Government for the sole 
purpose of helping agriculture. 

FARM CREDIT 

The Farm Credit Administration has been a success and 
time will not permit me to detail its great benefits. It is 
still in operation and at this session of Congress this worth- 
while and important agency has been greatly strengthened 
by legislation recently enacted. 

As the result of legislation drafted by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and passed by this Congress over the 
President’s veto, the farmers are now procuring loans on 
farm mortgages at the lowest rate of interest in the history of 
this country. The farmers have also been greatly benefited 
by seed loans and other such acts of Congress designed to 
help them in an emergency. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

When the A. A. A. was declared unconstitutional the House 
Committee on Agriculture did not sulk in its tent nor did 
it lose hope. 

We immediately fashioned, drafted, and presented to Con- 
gress the present soil-conservation program. This measure 
was enacted into a law February 29, 1936, and authorized an 
annual appropriation of $500,000,000 for the benefit of the 
farmers. 

I feel that I can state without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that this soil-conservation program has been a most 
worth-while one and has been not only a great benefit to 
the farmers of this country but the object lessons it has 
taught with reference to conserving our soil and natural re- 
sources have been of inestimable value and pointed the way 
to the farmers of this country that it is necessary to take care 
of and properly treat our lands in order to insure the best 
returns. 


In my judgment there is no way to completely place agri- 
culture on a parity with industry by any one piece of legisla- 
tion. It is necessary to formulate a general program and work 
toward that end, which will necessarily require a long period 
of time. We all agree that agriculture has been neglected 
for, lo, these many years, while industry has been protected 
by legislation ever since the enactment of the first tariff law. 

In order to evenly balance the scales much yet remains 
to be done, and whether that will ever be accomplished only 
time will tell. It is much easier said than done. Flag wav- 
ing, propaganda, demagoguery, false promises, rash state- 
ments, and unsound policies will not constructively con- 
tribute toward placing agriculture on a parity with industry. 
We must sow the proper seed in order to reap the right kind 
of harvest. 

I have not the time here to enumerate and elaborate upon 
the many benefits that have come to agriculture since this 
administration first took office but we all know that agri- 
culture has not received its full share of benefits as com- 
pared with industry. 

It is very gratifying to me, however, to know that there is a 
feeling in Congress among those who represent industry, 
realized from experience, that if agriculture is not helped, 
industry cannot prosper. 
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It is not idle words to say that the prosperity of agricul- 
ture is the fundamental basis of all our prosperity and I, as 
one coming from an agricultural State and representing an 
agricultural district and having served for a great number 
of years on the House Committee on Agriculture, realize 
that there is a feeling and strong sentiment among my col- 
leagues here who come from the cities and represent great 
industrial districts, to cooperate with those of us from agri- 
cultural sections, and I here and now want to express my 
deep appreciation for their efforts in enabling us to cooperate 
with them and I trust they will continue to cooperate with 
us as we endeavor to carry on toward the goal that has not 
yet been reached. 

We have come a long way since 1933 when we had 5-cent 
cotton, 30-cent wheat, and 20-cent corn, and other agricul- 
tural commodity prices in proportion. 

Nobody will have the temerity to say that this administra- 
tion has not worked and inaugurated plans and been a life- 
saver to agriculture, but we are still faced with serious prob- 
lems that demand our attention and efforts. 

GENERAL FARM PROBLEM AND CROP CONTROL 


Many factors enter into the agricultural picture. This 
year Nature has smiled upon us. We have had good seasons, 
the farmers have worked assiduously and we are faced with 
bumper crops. A recent Government estimate of 15,593,000 
bales of cotton for this year naturally caused cotton to de- 
cline in price, although this year’s crop was an expensive 
crop to make, 

We have worked down to a reasonable surplus, as we all 
know the carry-over of cotton now is less than it has been for 
many years. 

The world conditions and the demands for our cotton are 
problems that I will not attempt to discuss here. 

We all know cotton is an export commodity and time will 
not permit me to even outline what this country is faced 
with in reference to our export trade. The operation of the 
tariff laws are well known to us all, especially as to its with- 
ering effect on cotton in our foreign trade. 

I have all along been against any program for agriculture 
that put into operation absolute compulsion production con- 
trol and placed a penalty on the farmer for raising agricul- 
tural commodities. 

However, from all present indications, it appears that some 
form of compulsion control of agricultural commodities will 
have to be put into effect. That seems to be the thought of 
most of the farm groups and those in authority. However, 
if it becomes absolutely necessary to include that in the gen- 
eral farm legislation, I am going to do my very best and lend 
my efforts to make the compulsion control production fea- 
ture as painless and practical as possible. It is a serious step 
for agriculture. 

I am against penalties, and I feel that we should no more 
control and destroy production than we should destroy dis- 
tribution by compulsion. 

We have passed legislation in regard to marketing our 
agricultural commodities, but it does not seem we have made 
much progress in this regard. 

I hope we can work out a program whereby both produc- 
tion and distribution can become so related as to stabilize 
farm prices without destroying either. I trust we will not 
have to resort to control of production by compulsion. 

However, this Congress, the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, has given special attention to the cotton situ- 
ation that has developed within the past few weeks. This 
cotton-price decline is serious. 

Our House Committee on Agriculture has worked night 
and day in an effort to stabilize cotton prices at a figure 
that will mean prosperity instead of absolute despair to our 
cotton farmers. The President and the entire administra- 
tion have shown a wonderful spirit of cooperation in this 
regard. 

Many conferences have been held and final agreements 
have been reached wherein the top ceiling for Middling cot- 
ton this year has been agreed upon at a 12-cent figure, and 
although many of us wanted, and did our best to get, the 


low-ceiling figure at 10 cents, it looks now as though the 
low-ceiling figure will be placed at 9 cents per pound, seven- 
eighths Middling cotton. 

I trust and hope that the trade will pay more than 9 cents 
for Middling cotton, yet that remains to be seen. However, 
we have provided loans at that figure on this year’s crop 
and a subsidy to the cotton producer, insuring a 12-cent top- 
ceiling figure, the subsidy not to exceed 3 cents per pound. 

The conference report on the third deficiency appropri- 
ation bill carried an appropriation of $65,000,000 to be used 
and expended for price-adjustment payments with respect 
to the 1937 cotton crop. It carried the proviso that the 
adjustment payment should be paid to those who comply 
with the provisions of the 1938 agricultural-adjustment 
program contemplated to be enacted into law at the next 
session of Congress. 

I am deeply grateful that we have been able to accomplish 
what we have, not only for agriculture in general, but espe- 
cially for the cotton farmer of the South. However, these 
results cannot be obtained overnight. Such accomplish- 
ments take constant, sincere, and unfaltering effort on the 
part of those who are especially interested in these prob- 
lems. Plans, programs, and constructive legislation cannot 
be brought into being and enacted into law under whip and 
spur nor without careful and serious study and consideration. 

At this session of Congress we have been faced with many 
unusual conditions and circumstances. We have endeavored 
to work out our problems as best we could, in many in- 
stances, laboring under difficulties. 

We have not accomplished some things that we wish we 
had accomplished, but looking back over the general situ- 
ation, I am deeply impressed with the thought that we have 
obtained results to show for our efforts. As was so clearly 
and convincingly shown in the speech made by Marvin 
Jones, the distinguished chairman of our House Committee 
on Agriculture, on the floor of the House on August 11, 1937, 
we have been about our Master’s business and the RECORD 
certainly shows worth-while results. 

FARM TENANT ACT 

Of course, we all realize that the farm-tenant bill that 
some of us worked so hard and long on and were successful 
in getting passed by Congress this session is just a step in 
the right direction. 

We were not able at this session of Congress to procure a 
sufficient appropriation to put this legislation into effect on 
a broad scale. In fact, the appropriation is so small that it 
will merely permit an experiment in this line, but I feel that 
if the experiment works satisfactorily, Congress will in the 
future provide sufficient and adequate funds to carry on the 
principles of the farm-tenant bill in a way that will in days 
to come cast this farm-tenant bill as one of the real con- 
structive pieces of legislation passed by this Congress in the 
interest of agriculture. 

This, like other legislation, will have to prove its worth 
before we can make it permanent and secure sufficient 
money to carry out the broad and general purposes of the 
act. 


NEW FARM BILL 

We have endeavored to attack the problems confronting 
agriculture from many sides, and although in some in- 
stances we may have just scratched the surface, yet we 
have set a goal to which we are marching, I trust, surely, 
steadily, and practically. 

Proper resolutions have already been passed by this Con- 
gress authorizing both the House and the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committees to consider, prepare, and write a gen- 
eral farm bill during the recess of Congress this year and 
present the same to the next session of Congress. 

I am sure I know the sentiments of the membership of 
the House Committee on Agriculture and speak for them 
when I say we intend to tackle this job in a serious, solemn, 
and effective manner. It is a job so big that it is going to 
take our combined efforts and the cooperation of the farm- 


ers and the farm leadership of this country to work out a, 


program that can be put into practical effect and be financed 
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in a sound and economical way that will give to the farmer 
the benefits that he has reason to expect he will obtain. 

, To my mind, this is no time to engage in glittering gen- 
eralities, personalities, or unreasonable statements and prop- 
ositions, for we are not contemplating a temporary plan 
but hope for a permanent and long-range general farm 
program—one that will have stability, practicability, and 
reasonability. Legislation that will stand the test cannot 
be written and enacted except in the line of experience, 
knowledge, fairness, and study. 

The legislation pertaining to agriculture that has been 
written by our committee and enacted into law during this 
administration, to my mind, demonstrates that the only 
safe, sound, and proper course to pursue toward accom- 
plishing the desired purpose is to make haste slowly, and 
that is one of the main reasons that our House Committee 
on Agriculture did not report a general farm bill at this 
session of Congress. 

We did not have the time to give it the thought and 
consideration that we felt was necessary to build well and 
wisely a structure for agriculture that would withstand the 
attacks and onslaughts that we know have always followed 
and always will follow any piece of general farm legislation. 

As has been so apily said by the chairman of our House 
Committee on Agriculture, we are trying to “grow oaks and 
not morning glories.” 

With it all we have got to bear in mind that at all times 
we have got to consider what any program will cost this 
Government and the effect it will have on the Federal 
Treasury. 

Regardless of what we think agriculture is entitled to or 
what we would like to do for agriculture, it has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated in the past, and will certainly be proven 
in the future, that we cannot expect Congress to make 
appropriations for the benefit of agriculture in amounts that 
are staggering as a whole without the help of Members of 
Congress from the cities and industrial areas. 

In other words in order to procure an adequate appropria- 
tion for agriculture we have got to have the help of our 
colleagues from nonagricultural sections of our country, and 
iin order to do this we have got to show them that we are 
considerate, reasonable, and bottomed on a sound founda- 
tion, economically and otherwise. 

There has been a general understanding between our 
President and the Members of Congress that the general 
farm program with reference to farm price stabilization will 
be the first order of business at the next session of Congress. 

The cotton growers are temporarily protected from price 
collapse this year, but it is necessary for us not only to think 
but to act, either at a special session or at the next regular 
session, with reference to the farm program for the coming 
year and years to come. 

The general farm program that will be finally worked out 
by the Committees on Agriculture of Congress and be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the entire membership of 
Congress just as soon as the Agriculture Committees have 
fashioned it and approved it will in all probability include: 

First. Storage of surplus reserves under an “ever-normal” 
granary system. 

Second. Control of surpluses above granary or carry-over 
needs. 

Third. Insurance against crop losses from droughts and 
other natural causes, 

Fourth. Continuance of the present soil-conservation pro- 
gram. 


Fifth. Price-pegging loans and subsidy payments. 

Sixth. Research laboratories to find new uses for farm 
products. 

Seventh. Lower freight rates on farm products, 

Most of these proposals are already included in a general 
farm bill that has been given a great deal of thought and 
attention by our House Committee on Agriculture, known as 
the Jones bill. Yet we have not had time to make an ex- 
haustive study of these various proposals. Many of them 
are new proposals, far reaching, and will require a great 
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deal of thought to work out the details in a practical and 
reasonable way. 

Our committee hopes that when we resume our hearings 
on this general farm bill we will be able to go into all of 
these matters thoroughly and get the best thought and 
suggestions from the farm leaders and organizations 
throughout the country, and when we finally draft and agree 
on a general farm bill we trust it will be one that will 
produce worth-while results and receive the approval of 
Congress and the President. 

There are a number of additional features that I would 
like to see included in the proposed general farm bill which 
I have discussed with some of my colleagues, but as yet 
they have not been agreed upon. 

COTTON-POOL CERTIFICATES 


For instance, I feel that the cotton farmer who holds 
cotton-pool certificates is entitled to the profits made in 
handling the cotton pool, which amounts to about $1,800,- 
000, and I hope that a provision will be incorporated in the 
general farm bill to take care of this situation, 

COTTON CLASSIFICATION 

I further hope that there will be included in the proposed 
general farm bill a provision for the classification of agri- 
cultural products, such as cottonseed. I introduced a bill 
along this line on January 5, 1937—H. R. 254. 

We now have the Smith-Doxey Cotton Classification Act— 
Public Law No. 28—and I hope that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has sufficient funds to put the provisions of this act 
into operation this year. It may be that this particular 
legislation will need some strengthening and broadening. 

FARM FORESTRY 

I also feel that the farm-forestry bill, known as the 
Norris-Doxey bill, that we enacted at this session of Con- 
gress—Public, No. 95—but for which we have not yet been 
able to procure an adequate appropriation, should in general 
terms be included in a general farm bill, for forestry is a 
part and parcel of the general farm program. 

I regret exceedingly that we failed to procure an appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions of this Norris-Doxey 
bill at this session of Congress. 

I thoroughly appreciate the fact that when this Norris- 
Doxey farm-forestry bill was enacted, the agricultural appro- 
priation bill was already pointed up and agreed upon, and it 
could not be included in that bill. 

We hoped to get it in the deficiency appropriation bill, but 
the argument was made that only emergency programs should 
be taken care of under the third deficiency appropriation bill, 
and the House Committee on Appropriations did not consider 
the farm-forestry bill of a sufficient emergency nature to 
justify an appropriation at this time and, therefore, no ap- 
propriation was included in this deficiency appropriation 
bill to carry out the program outlined in the Norris-Doxey 
bill. 


COTTON GINNERS 

I would also like to see the cotton ginners paid at least 25 
cents per bale for the cotton they ginned under the pro- 
visions of the Bankhead Act for the crop season 1934-35, as 
provided for in a bill I introduced in Congress on January 6, 
1937—House Resolution 2016, and with regard to which I was 
never able to get a favorable report from the Department nor 
the committee, although the cotton ginners were paid two 
and one-half million dollars for the cotton they ginned in the 
crop season 1935-36 as the result of the bill I introduced in 
this regard on March 5, 1935—House Resolution 6424. 

RESEARCH LABORATORY 


For many years, those of us from the deep cotton South 
have been interested in getting the Federal Government to 
establish research laboratories dealing with cotton and en- 
deavoring to ascertain new uses for cotton and its by- 
products. 

We have succeeded in enacting legislation to a certain ex- 
tent along this line, as provided in the Jones-Bankhead Act, 
Public, No. 182, of June 29, 1935, but on account of limited 
appropriation nothing specific or definite has been done by 
the Government in this regard up to this time, 
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On July 15, 1937, Senator Brzso introduced in the Senate, 
Senate bill 2789, and the Senate passed this bill on July 23, 
1937. The bill was then referred to the House Committee on 
Agriculture and was favorably reported out by the House 
Committee on Agriculture on August 16, 1937, and placed on 
the House Calendar on August 16, 1937. By the special 
written request I made, it was also placed on the House 
Consent Calendar on August 16, 1937. 

I prepared and filed the House Committee on Agriculture 
report, No. 1570, on this bill, which is as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2789) to provide for the establishment and maintenance of a 
regional research laboratory for the development of industrial 
uses for agricultural products; the first unit to be devoted to the 
development of industrial uses for cotton and cotton products; 
additional units to be provided for the study of other crops as 
additional funds are provided, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has for many years been 
interested in various projects for development of new uses for 
the products of the farm and feels that the passage of this bill 
will be another step in the program they have long favored. At 
various times this committee has sponsored legislation whereby 
sums were made available for research purposes, particularly in 
developing new uses and new markets for cotton. 

In the Sevyenty-fourth Congress there was enacted the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, which, among other things, provided for the 
establishment by the Secretary of Agriculture of laboratories and 
facilities for research in the major agricultural regions at places 
selected by the Secretary and the prosecution cf research at such 
laboratories. Under the limitations of that act, the Department 
has been setting up a program of research, and it is believed that 
S. 2789 will augment the work now being done. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a regional research laboratory in one of the 
Southern States for the purpose of developing industrial uses of 
agricultural products. 

Under the provisions of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to establish and maintain the regional 
research laboratory within one of the following Southern States: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The Secretary is also instructed to conduct such research and 
experiments, investigations, and demonstrations with respect to 
the chemical, physical, and physiological properties and utilization 
and preservation of cotton and its byproducts, including cotton- 
seed, cottonseed meal, etc. 

The bill proposes to make available to the public the results of 
its research along these lines so as to increase the use of such 
commodity. 

As this bill was only introduced in the Senate on July 15, 3 
ADA OPPAANA OE AOAR DAE RON DAA E OORUN AB 
present its report to the committee, However, the President of the 
United States wrote a letter to the author of the bill saying that 
the bill would meet with his approval if amended so as to provide 
for the State in which the laboratory is to be located to pay a 
certain part of the cost of the project. The bill has been amended 
as suggested by the President. A copy of the President’s letter is 


as follows: 
THE WHITE Hovsz, 
Washington, July 6, 1937. 
Hon. THEODORE G. BILEO, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I have given careful consideration to the 
matter of the establishment and operation of a regional research 
laboratory for the development of new uses of southern agricul- 
tural products, as proposed by the bill which you have introduced 
in the Senate (S. 2140) and as explained in your letter to me of 
June 10, 1937. 

I consider the aims and purposes of the project highly merito- 
rious and would be willing to favor the Federal Government doing 
its part to further them. I do not feel, however, that this part 
should consist of financing the projèct wholly at the expense of 
the Government. It would seem that since the matter is of such 
importance to the Southern States, particularly those in the Cot- 
ton Belt, that the States concerned should be willing to cooperate 
to the extent of furnishing the necessary buildings and grounds, 
leaving to the Government the cost of furnishing the necessary 
equipment and the conduct of research activities. 

In order not to impose too great a burden at this time, when 
the financial situation of the Government and of the States 
concerned is not as favorable as might be desired, I would sug- 
gest that the project might be initiated by providing for the 
establishment and operation during the fiscal year 1939 of but 
one unit of the proposed research laboratory, to be devoted to 
the South’s principal agricultural product—the cotton plant— 
including the utilization of the raw cotton, stalks, seed, burrs, etc. 
I am advised that the cost of such a unit would be approximately 
$250,000 for building and grounds and $250,000 for equipment and 
Operation the first year, and that thereafter the cost of operation 
would be about $250,000 a year. It is my thought that, as the 
financial situation improves so as to justify such action, additional 


building units might be provided from time to time and research - 


activities undertaken with respect to other major agricultural 
products of the Southern States. 

If you should see fit to redraft your bill to set forth a plan 
along the lines above suggested, I should be glad to give it my 
approval. > 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANELIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

After the testimony given by the Department of Agriculture 
representatives, the House committee felt that, although the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the authority under Public, No. 182, of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, to establish research laboratories, 
the proposed legislation (S. 2789) is supplemental, and decided 
to report it out favorably because of the fact that it requires the 
State where the laboratory is to be located to make contribution 
not only of the site but also of a sum not in excess of $250,000. 

The committee felt that reporting this bill out favorably would 
show the further intention and earnest desire of Congress to have 
laboratories established throughout the country for the purpose of 
ascertaining new uses for various agricultural commodities. 

The new general farm bill, introduced by the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, Hon. Marvin Jones, and now 
pending before the committee, provides in section 18 of the proposed 
measure for “the establishment, equipment, maintenance, and 
administrative expenses of laboratories and other research facilities 
for the research into and development of new, scientific, chemical, 
and technical uses and new and extended markets and outlets for 
farm commodities and products therefor.” 

This new farm bill provides that of the sums made available under 
Meg not to exceed $10,000,000 thereof for each fiscal year shall 

be utilized by the Secretary of Agriculture for the establishment 
and maintenance of regional research laboratories. 

It is the definite opinion of the House Committee on Agriculture 
that when the general farm bill is finally written and reported by 
the committee it should contain a provision for the establishment 
of regional research laboratories throughout the country to ascer- 
tain new uses for agricultural commodities, 

It was further brought out in the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that similar bills had been introduced along 
this line not only by the chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture but also by other Members of Co and the House com- 
mittee had before it at this time H. R. 8160, a bill introduced by 
Representative WILLIAM M. Coimer, of Mississippi, which is identical 
in language to Senator Brzo’s bill (S. 2789). 

The House Committee on Agriculture reports favorably S. 2789 
for the reason that this bill was passed by the Senate on July 26, 
1937, and recommends that the bill do pass. 


The entire Mississippi delegation made every effort pos- 
sible to get this laboratory bill before the House for a final 
vote at this session of Congress. 

However, it being the closing week of the first session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress, such bills as the tax bill, the 
housing bill, and the deficiency appropriation bill had the 
right-of-way and there was no way to get this laboratory 
bill up before adjournment, as we had agreed to adjourn 
anyhow by Saturday night, August 21, 1937. 

Therefore there was no way to bring this laboratory bill 
up in the House for consideration in the rush of the closing 
days of this session unless the bill was reached on the 
calendar or the Speaker would recognize someone to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. 

I took this matter up with Speaker BANKHEAD and he as- 
sured me of his interest in the measure and told me that 
if an opportunity presented itself he would recognize me to 
suspend the rules and bring the laboratory bill up for con- 
sideration by the House, and in that way it would come be- 
fore the House for a vote. 

Under suspension of the rules it requires two-thirds vote 
of the membership of the House to pass a bill. Therefore 
the Speaker when I first approached him on the matter 
told me that it would be impossible to recognize me to sus- 
pend the rules of the House on this bill until after the bills 
that had the right-of-way were disposed of and after the 
conference reports that were then not acted upon had also 
been disposed of. 

There were a number of conference reports at that time 
that had not been agreed on. One of them was the report 
of the sugar conference, of which I was a member, and on 
which we had worked several days before we reached an 
agreement and submitted the conferees’ report to the House 
on August 19; it was agreed on by the House on August 20, 
as was the conference report on the flood-control bill. 

Then the conference reports on the housing bill and the 
third deficiency appropriation bill were yet to be acted on, 
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and they were not acted on until the last day of this ses- 
sion, Saturday, August 21. 

In the meantime, on Friday, August 20, we had a night 
session and the Private Calendar was called and the Consent 
Calendar was called. S. 2789 was reached on the call of 
the Consent Calendar on Friday night, August 20, 1937, but it 
was objected to as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Friday, August 20, 1937, page 9542. 

Saturday morning I had a conference with the Speaker of 
the House, and we went over the proposed legislative pro- 
gram for the day, which was the last day of the session. 

He said if it were possible and an opportunity presented 
itself, he would endeavor to recognize me to suspend the 
rules, as that was the only avenue left for the consideration 
of this laboratory bill at this particular session of Congress, 
as we had already agreed on a sine-die adjournment resolu- 
tion. 

When the conference report on the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill was reported Saturday afternoon, August 21, there 
developed a fight and a real battle on the amendment known 
as the Byrnes amendment, which provided $65,000,000 to be 
expended for the price-adjustment payment to producers 
with respect to the 1937 cotton crop. We carried this 
amendment after a hard fight and a close vote. 

In conference with the Speaker immediately thereafter, 
he said that on account of the vote we had just had in re- 
gard to cotton, he thought it would be unwise to recognize 
me to suspend the rules to consider a bill that deals directly 
with cotton, and the further fact that the laboratory bill 
could in nowise be considered as an emergency measure, and 
that it would take a two-thirds vote in order to pass it. 

I talked with a number of my colleagues, and they under- 
stood the situation and agreed that the Speaker was right, 
and therefore we were unable to get this particular bill be- 
fore the House for a final yote before final adjournment of 
this session of Congress. 

However, we hope that, either by special legislation or by 
general legislation included in the general farm bill, a re- 
search laboratory will be established in the South sometime 
in the near future to carry out the purposes set forth in 
S. 2789. 

CONCLUSION 


It is just everyday common sense—“horse sense“, as some 
of us would say—that if cotton prices are to be stabilized 
and the cotton farmer is to receive a fair and reasonable 
price, one even approaching parity price, for the cotton 
he raises, more cotton must be used and consumed both at 
home and abroad. 

It is our responsibility to legislate; it is the farmer’s 
responsibility to cooperate. 

- The farmer’s business is the greatest business in the 
world, and his problem is one of the most difficult to solve. 

Overproduction and underconsumption build up huge 

carry-overs, and large surpluses are bound to depress the 
market in any agricultural commodity, or anything else for 
that matter. That is the immutable law of the ages. 
I have advocated benefit payments to farmers and an 
attractive farm program so as to insure voluntary coopera- 
tion on the part of the farmer in order to limit production 
and prevent an abnormal surplus. That has left it entirely 
up to the farmer himself to so regulate his business as to 
obtain a fair return for his labor and investment. If that 
voluntary program does not work successfully in limiting 
production and controlling surpluses whereby the farmer 
receives a fair price for his commodity, it is not because 
we have not tried it. 

That is the underlying philosophy of the present Soil Con- 
servation Act. 

I have been strong for this present program, but if it does 
not work, no doubt some other program will be tried. 

As I see it, it is the farmer’s problem and it is in his 
hands, and what Congress does when it begins to consider 
the new farm bill will be done in the light of past experi- 
ences governed by world-wide conditions, 
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This will be especially true with reference to crops like 
cotton and wheat, known as the export crops. 

I trust it will not be found necessary to enact a law that 
will be production control by rigid compulsion, providing for 
quotas, heavy penalties, and other things incident to a pro- 
gram of compulsion control by the Federal Government of 
agricultural commodities raised by the farmer. 

As I view it in the light of a permanent, long-range pro- 
gram for agriculture, an absolute Federal compulsion pro- 
duction control program enacted into law would mean a sad 
day in the long run for agriculture. 

A We must not live just in the present but look to the 
uture. 


Appeal to Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, to all American men and 
women who love their country I want to make this appeal 
to save it from foreign wars. There is one constructive, 
effective way in which they can doit. But they must do it 
quickly. 

CONGRESS DECIDES NATION’S FATE IN JANUARY 

I feel certain that soon after Congress meets again in 
January 1938 the House of Representatives will vote for or 
against wars abroad. The vote will be on the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment (H. J. Res. 199) introduced in the 
House by myself. Able and patriotic Congressmen number- 
ing 185 have already indicated their support of it. It needs 
a two-thirds vote—290—to pass the House. After that it 
will need the votes of 64 Senators. Then it will go to the 
people, and the legislatures in 36 States will have to ratify 
it before it becomes law. 

The vote in the House of Representatives in January will 
determine the fate of the Nation for years to come. Your 
Congressman will vote for it if you are interested enough to 
tell him that the people want it. 


THE PARENTS OF GROWING BOYS MUST NOT BE HELPLESS TO WARD OFF 


This resolution (H. J. Res. 199) gives the parents of boys of 
soldier age a chance to say whether or not their boys are to die 
abroad, and young men who will have to fight the war a 
chance to vote for or against it. It provides for a referendum 
of all the voters in the Nation before a war abroad can be 
declared. This resolution gives the parents of boys who might 
be doomed to death a chance to vote “yes” or “no” on whether 
America’s boys are to be drafted to die in China or be gassed 
to death in France. When this amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been passed, the mothers and fathers of America 
will no longer have to send their sons out to die if by accident 
some ship is sunk in distant seas. They will no longer be 
helpless when the propaganda campaign for war starts. 

MAKING DEMOCRACY A FACT 

American citizens can vote about taxes, about services, 
about school buildings; they can elect their constables and 
dog catchers; but at the present they cannot vote about the 
most important things in the world—the death of their chil- 
dren and the future character of the Nation. This resolution 
gives them the right to vote on the important matters as well 
as on the less important ones. It makes democracy a fact as 
well as a theory. 

NO OTHER LAW CAN KEEP US OUT OF FOREIGN WARS 

Able Congressmen and Senators have tried to keep us out 
of foreign wars. They have passed neutrality laws. These 
may help greatly, but they are not enough. 
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Other Members of Congress have tried to keep us out of 
war by threatening to tax some of the war profits. Others 
believe Government production of all munitions would keep 
the munitions companies from dirty work abroad. But even 
the sponsors of these bills do not think that will keep us out 
of foreign wars. 

The only way to stay out of foreign wars is for the people 
to have the opportunity to vote on whether or not they want 
togetin. This resolution gives them that opportunity. Con- 
gressmen from 41 States who believe in democracy are for 
this resolution already. 

Are the people in your State interested in actual democracy 
and peace? They should let their elected Representatives in 
Congress know of their interest at once. 

AMERICA AND ANOTHER WORLD WAR 


People who love America should know what may happen 
to this Nation of ours if we get into another war. A great 
post-war depression? Of course. A great loss of life from 
the bombing of our transports by airplanes? Of course. 
A ghastly army of men gassed to death or ruined for life? 
Of course. Loans of fifty billions to other nations at war, 
never to be repaid? Of course. Horrible face-grinding 
taxes and poverty after the war? Of course. Thousands 
of new millionaires? Of course. Scores of thousands of 
ruined homes? Of course. Another money mad, moral- 
less jazz age with many persons drinking to forget? Of 
course. 

But more even than all this is the dangerous threat that 
our America will no longer be a free country after another 
foreign war. During the war a military dictatorship. Here 
and in every other nation. The threat of a great post-war 

' panic and depression—far, far worse than 1932—and the 
danger that the military dictatorship will not be removed, 
even in peacetime. 

Both those who think America should tie herself to the 

| European nations and those who think she should not, agree 
on that danger. For these students and writers who believe 
in closer relations with Europe, Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
says that it is improbable that after another war the nations 
that are now democratic will be able to stay that way. For 
these students and writers who think America should be 
very cautious about tying herself closer to the European 
nations, Stephen Raushenbush says that it will be impossible 
for any warring nation to suffer the shock of another major 
war and post-war depression and stay entirely democratic 
and free. 

A vote for this resolution is a vote for the free Nation our 
forefathers made. This is an appeal to patriotic men and 
women who want the United States to stay free and demo- 
cratic and at peace. 

AMERICANS ON AMERICAN SOIL 

This is the time for all Americans to keep their feet on 
the ground—on American soil. In 1917 it was 4 months 
after the declaration of war before we had 10,000 men landed 
in France. It was 12 months before we had enough men 
there to fight. No nation can invade America. When we 
join a foreign war it is always a matter of sending our troops 
abroad, across the seas. A referendum taking 4 days or 7 
days will not make any difference in the sending of our 
troops abroad. There will be no fatal delay in getting them 
overseas if the people do vote forwar. Four days—or seven— 
are a short time to give the American people a chance to 
vote. The headache of post-war debts, taxes, and depres- 
sions will last many hundred times 7 days. 

DEFENSE: NOT ATTACK 

Congress does not have to hold this referendum if an 
American colony or Territory has been invaded or attacked. 
This referendum applies only to wars about American ships 
going into war zones to make war profits and getting bombed 
and sunk there and war causes of that kind. It allows the 
Nation to defend itself automatically, but not to attack until 
the people have voted “yes.” The resolution I propose does 
not interfere in any way or in any degree with adequate 
national defense. 
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CONGRESS HAS NO MANDATE ON WAR 


At present a President is free to quarrel with other na- 
tions without considering the desire of the people to stay out 
of war. We must look at the long view of this matter. In 
the years ahead we may have Presidents who believe in 
close entanglements in European politics and economic 
affairs. We may even have Presidents who prefer postpon- 
ing a depression by a war than taking the depression while 
they are in office. They should be told in advance that the 
patriotic people of America will have the final say about 
sending their sons to fight abroad. 

When a President creates a war situation he asks Congress 
to declare the war. But Congress has no mandate from the 
people to vote yes or no. The Congressmen and Senators 
are elected on other issues—taxes, court reform, farm, or 
labor legislation. They have no mandate from the people on 
the question of war or peace. 

This bill asks the people directly for a mandate on the 
question of attacking another nation. 

Congressmen are party members. When a President, the 
leader of a party, asks for the support of the members of 
that party, it is almost political suicide for any member 
of his party to oppose him. On such an important matter, 
with due respect for the American blood to be shed, the 
final decision on war should not be left in the hands of 
men who have not been instructed by their constituents 
on the subject. It should go directly to the people them- 
selves, 

At present there is no democracy in foreign affairs. 
There is autocracy. One man makes a situation and faces 
Congress with an accomplished fact. The whole power of 
the National Government can be used against any Con- 
gressman who opposes foreign wars. That is not democ- 
racy. This bill would make democracy possible. It would 
put the ultimate power in the hands of the people, where 
that power belongs. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


You can ask your Congressman and Senators, at once 
before January, to join the distinguished Congressmen, 
veterans of the World War, who are fighting for this bill. 
It is known as the Ludlow war referendum, House Joint 
Resolution 199, and scores of fine men of all parties are 
fighting for it, liberals and conservatives. Among the war 
veterans in Congress who have signed a petition to bring 
this resolution before the House for a vote are Representa- 
tives Brewster, of Maine; Fish, of New York; Houston, of 
Kansas; Izac, of California; Lanzetta, of New York; Boileau, 
of Wisconsin; Case of South Dakota; Maverick, of Texas; 
Patman, of Texas; McFarlane, of Texas; Scrugham, of Ne- 
vada; Biermann, of Iowa; Bernard, of Minnesota; Dirksen, 
of Illinois; Gearhart, of California; Hook, of Michigan; 
Kloeb, of Ohio; Massingale, of Oklahoma; Michener, of Mich- 
igan; O’Connell of Rhode Island; Oliver, of Maine; Thomas 
of Texas; Poage, of Texas; McSweeney, of Ohio; Zimmerman, 
of Missouri; Stack, of Pennsylvania; Griswold, of Indiana; 
Rankin, of Mississippi, chairman of the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee of the House; and many others. 
These men know the meaning of the word “war.” 


FOR LOVE OF AMERICA, ACT NOW 


You can get your war veterans to endorse this bill. You 
can get your church, your service club, your union, your 
lodge to endorse if. You can send a copy of each endorse- 
ment to your Congressman, another to each of your two 
Senators, another tome. A national war-referendum com- 
mittee is being formed to carry on the fight. 

There is little time before January, when this resolution 
probably will be voted on. I plead with patriotic citizens 
who want peace and democracy not to be indifferent to the 
fate of America and America’s sons. You have between 
now and January to get 290 Congressmen and 64 Senators, 
to keep America out of foreign wars, 

For love of America, act now. 
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Informal Opinions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on Questions Relating to the Robinson- 
Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 2, 1937 


LETTER FROM W. A. AYERS, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION, WITH ACCOMPANYING PAPERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permission having heretofore 
been granted, I am inserting herewith a letter from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and informa] opinions of the Com- 
mission in 64 cases which have come before them and which 
have been disposed of. 

The letter from the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Ayers, should be read closely before giving consideration to 
the cases discussed. 


Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Concressman: The Commission, responsive to your 
request of July 12, 1937, directed the compilation of material facts 
relating to the disposition of certain cases arising under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Such information is set forth in separate 
sheets enclosed herewith. However, the Commission desires to em- 
phasize that in such a brief summary of the facts, it is not possible 
always to indicate material facts and circumstances which might 
have affected the decisions of the Commission. Should you de- 
sire to more fully acquaint yourself with particular cases, the 
Commission will be pleased to render you every assistance. 

Under the Commission’s procedure, anyone may bring to its 
attention an alleged violation of any of the laws in which the 
Commission has jurisdiction. Preferably, such information should 
be in writing, and should contain a clear statement of the facts, 
This information is kept confidential. This is known as an in- 
formal complaint and is referred to a member of the Chief 
Examiner’s Division for an independent investigation of the ma- 
terial facts. It is important to know that in this type of investi- 
gation, the party complained against is also interviewed and 
given an opporunity to make explanation regarding his alleged 
violation of law. 

If upon the facts disclosed by the Commission’s investigation, it 
appears there is reasonable grounds to believe that the law is 
being violated, the Commission issues a formal complaint setting 
forth in detail the charges involved in the case. The respondent 
named in the complaint is given a reasonable time in which to 
make answer. If he denies the charges contained in the com- 
plaint, evidence is taken both for the Government and respondent 
before a trial examiner who, like a master in chancery, makes a 
report to the Commission on the evidence taken in the case. 
Thereafter, briefs may be filed and the case orally argued before 
the Commission before decision. Generally speaking, the pro- 
cedure is very similar to that ordinarily followed in the courts. If 
the Commission finds that the law has been violated, it issues an 
order requiring the respondent to cease and desist from the illegal 
practices. If the respondent still believes that he is not guilty 
‘of a law violation, he has the right to appeal to his local circuit 
court of appeals, where the Commission’s order is reviewed, and 
which court may either sustain, modify, or void the Commission’s 
order. There is a further appeal by certiorari to the United States 
Supreme Court, and in many important cases the Supreme Court 
has reviewed such decisions, 

As stated in your letter, the Commission has undertaken to 
assist those who are affected by the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
in this connection members of the Commission and its staff have 
held conferences with hundreds of individuals seeking an under- 
standing of the act as it affects their business. Additionally, 
many thousands of responsive letters have been prepared in 
response to inquiries. The Commission can advise you with as- 
surance that as a result of such efforts large numbers of business- 
men and in several instances whole industries have revised their 
3 to comply with the letter and spirit of the act. Par- 

ly has this occurred in the food, drug, paint, calendar, and 
canning industries. 

You are at liberty to make such use of the information con- 
tained herein as you desire. 

Cordially yours, 


JULY 23, 1937. 


W. A. Ayres, Chairman. 


Section inyolved: 2 (a) Price discrimination. 


Commodity: Cigarettes. 
Facts: A wholesaler was with selling popular brands of 
cigarettes at in that a few preferred cus- 
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tomers paid 1 cent per carton less than other customers. The in- 
vestigational file indicates that the wholesaler complained against 
did sell out of stock at a price 1 cent per carton higher than the 
price for shipments. A similar practice was followed by 
several compe’ 


Alleged violation of: Sections 2 (e) and 3—Price discrimination 
and selling below cost. 

Commodity: Radio tubes. 

Charge: Sales below cost of manufacture to eliminate competi- 
tors and discrimination in services and facilities. 

Facts: The facts were not developed because preliminary in- 
quiries disclosed private litigation in which the party charged 
was being sued for $15,000,000 triple damages under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which suit involved the same issues. Hence the file 
was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Candy (chocolate bars). 

Facts: Prior to January 1, 1937, the party charged sold at prices 
Tanging from 64 cents to 54 cents per carton, but as of January 
1, 1937, it abandoned said schedule of differing prices, and since 
that time has maintained a price of 65 cents, less 10-percent ad- 
vertising allowance, to all customers, except that 1½ cents per 
carton is allowed on carload shipments. Carload extra discount 
amounts to $50 on an $8,000 purchase. The carload price differ- 
ential apparently can be justified in the particular circumstances 
on the basis of the lower cost of selling and shipping in carload 
lots. However, there were no carlot sales during the entire year 
of 1936. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Sanitary napkins. 

Facts: Discrimination in discounts between customers who 
bought direct and customers who bought through factors was 
alleged. During the Commission’s investigation the manufacturer 
adopted new selling plans. 

Direct purchasers were allowed a 10-percent display allowance, 
a 5-percent trade discount, and a 1-percent cash discount. The 
minimum direct shipment was 100 pounds. Wholesale factors re- 
ceived from the company 1414-percent, 3-percent, and a 1-percent 
cash discount. Purchasers from factors pay the same price as 
direct purchasers, receive the 10-percent display allowance direct 
from the company, and get a cash discount, generally 2 percent, 
from the factor. Denſal of the trade discount is explicable by 
the costs of indirect selling to small accounts. The evidence docs 
not establish injury to competition by the difference of about 
three-fourths of a cent in the retailer’s buying price which results 
from this difference in discount. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination, 

Commodity: Bread. 

Facts: Party charged with selling two loaves of bread for price 
of one in local competitive areas in two States and not doing so 
in other areas. The evidence shows that practice complained of 
was begun to meet competitive practices of other bakers and was 
3 when such practices stopped. Hence the file was 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 
sue 2 Bread. 

Facts: aking company was charged with giving 1 loaf of 
bread free with the purchase of 10 loaves or 5 in local terri- 
tories in two States where complainant is a competitor but not 
in other areas. It denied engaging in said practice, and no evi- 
dence was available to the contrary. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Bread. 

Facts: For a period of 8 days in June 1936 a baker engaged in 
the practice of giving two cup cakes free with every purchase of 
& loaf of bread in local communities in two States but did not 
follow this practice in other portions of its sales territory. 

Reasons for closing: The baker engaged in the above practice 
in order to meet competition, and discontinued it while some 
other competitors were still giving premiums. 


Section involved: Very general charges involving Clayton Act 
and Federal Trade Commission Act, 

Commodity: Pie crust. 

Facts: A baker introduced a new pie crust in competitive area 
where complainant was selling his trade-named brand of pie crust. 
Evidence shows that no unfair practices or price discriminations 
were indulged in. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Advertising rates in trade journals, 

Facts: Publishers were charged with quoting proportionally 
higher rates for less than a full page of advertising space than 
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for a full page. The act condemns price discriminations be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities.” The evidence dis- 
closed no resultant injury by reason of the rate differentials. 

The file was closed because the sale of advertising space in the 
circumstances in this case does not involve the sale of a “com- 
modity” within the meaning of the act. 

Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Beet sugar. 

Facts: A refiner was c with selling beet sugar to retailers 
in one city at $5.08 and in another city 65 miles distant at $5.03. 
It claimed competitive conditions in the latter city account for 
the small differential, and no evidence to the contrary was ob- 
tainable. As between customers in each of the cities named there 
was no price discrimination. For these reasons, and because of 
an apparent lack of interstate commerce, the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Hardware (augur bits). 

Facts: Mail-order firm was with selling bits to con- 
sumers at 10 cents each, a price declared to be unreasonably low 
and fixed with the purpose and intent of eliminating a manufac- 
turer of bits who sells to retail competitors of the mail-order 
firm; and with buying such bits at a discriminatory price. Com- 
petition between the mail-order firm and retail customers of 
complainant was responsible for the price cutting. The evidence 
negatived the idea that the 10-cent price was fixed by the mail- 
order firm with the purpose and intent of eliminating competi- 
tion. A revision of the price schedules of the manufacturer from 
whom the mail-order house purchases its first quality bits has 
been made, so that no differential not based on lower costs of 
handling and shipping is presently offered. Hence the file was 
closed. 

Section involved; 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Confections (chocolate bars). 

Facts: Quantity discounts complained of were applied to ag- 
gregate net purchases made during a period of 6 months. They 
were on a graduated scale, ranging from 1 percent on purchases 
of $2,500 to 5 percent on purchases of $37,500 and over. Evidence 
disclosed that these discounts were effective for a period of only 
10 days. Subsequently, all customers paid the same base price 
less a promotive discount of 5 percent, which was given to all, 
and a quantity discount of 2 percent on carload or truckload pur- 
chases. 

The file was closed because the 2-percent differential to car- 
load or truckload buyers is justified by the difference in cost of 
selling, handling, and shipping carload and less-than-carload 
shipments, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination and selling below 
cost, 

Commodity: Trouser buttons. 

Facts: The complainant alleged that a jobber of buttons entered 
into a contract with a large chain store organization selling 
trousers, under which the latter required all trouser manufac- 
turers whose products it bought to buy the buttons used in 
those products from the jobber, in consideration of which 
the latter agreed to pay the said chain store organization 5 per- 
cent on all purchases thus made. In addition, it was alleged that 
the jobber sold buttons below cost. 

The investigation disclosed that such a contract was entered 
into on May 12, 1936, the same to be in effect until the end of 
that year. Although not shown on the face of the contract, there 
was an understanding between the chain store company and the 
jobber that the latter would pay the former 5 percent on all 
orders of buttons purchased under the contract. On July 21, 
1936, shortly after the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
chain store company canceled the aforementioned contract, and 
there is no evidence that the jobber paid the 5 percent under 
the agreement after the passage of the act. The charge that the 
jobber sold buttons below cost was contrary to the information 
disclosed by the investigation. 

The facts in this case did not substantiate the complaint and 
the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Roofing materials. 

Facts: It was charged that a manufacturer sold certain roofing 
materials pursuant to an invitation for bids issued by the United 
States Treasury Department at a price 10 percent below the price 
at which any manufacturer would sell the same grade of mate- 
rials to the complaining dealer. 

This matter was closed because the Attorney General of the 
United States has held that the act is not applicable to contracts 
with agencies of the Federal Government for supplies, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Grapefruit juice. 

Facts: It was charged that a canner sold grapefruit juice at 
discriminatory prices. The file was closed because the investiga- 
tion showed that there were no significant differences in the prices 
at which the company made sales in any particular area, and that 
ea RHO was not affected by the slight differences which were 

‘ound. 
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Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Ladies’ handbags. 

Facts: A number of handbag manufacturers acceded to the de- 
mand of a department store for an 8-percent discount from their 

ve list prices instead of the customary 3-percent discount 
at which they sold to other customers. Sales to the said depart- 
ment store by all manufacturers involved, except one, were in- 
trastate. Although figures showing complete analyses of costs 
were not available, there was much to indicate that, through 
economies in materials, styling, and selling, the single manufac- 
turer making interstate sales to the department store in question 
effected savings in such sales which were commensurate with the 
discount differential. 

Under the circumstances the file was closed because there were 
not sufficient indications that the differential was unlawful to 
justify the unusual expenditure of time and money which would 
have been necessary fully to determine whether or not there had 
been en unjustified price discrimination. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Ladies’ handbags. 

Facts: The complainant alleged that a copartnership buying 
organization representing a large number of department stores in 
various parts of the United States had selected three manufac- 
turers as “preferred sources” and confined to them the placement 
of its orders for handbags, and in return had demanded and ob- 
tained lower prices than were accorded other customers of such 
manufacturers. It was further alleged that the buying organiza- 
tion obtained a 2-percent cumulative discount or rebate on its 
purchases for each 6 months’ period. 

The record discloses that subsequent to the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, one manufacturer of handbags did grant 
certain clients of the buying organization a price of $7.25 per 
dozen for bags which apparently were sold to other customers at 
$7.50 per dozen. It was ascertained, however, that the merchan- 
dise in question was not, in fact, of the same grade and quality 
as the regular $7.50 merchandise. It appeared to contain bags 
33 grades and qualities, particularly with respect to mar- 

ues. 

With respect to the alleged 2-percent rebate, it was found that 
the buying organization had once had such an arrangement with 
two handbag manufacturers, but the same were canceled by the 
manufacturers as of the date of the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

The Commission’s investigation failed to produce evidence 
sufficient to support the complaint and, in addition, the copart- 
nership buying organization was dissolved in December 1936. 
Hence the file was closed, 


Section involved: 2 (d)—Allegedly not making allowances avail- 
able to competing customers on proportionally equal terms. 

Commodity: Drugs. 

Facts: Certain chain drug stores were receiving $25 a month 
from a manufacturer for advertising and display of the product. 
Such allowance was not available to competing customers, The 
manufacturer canceled the contract. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Groceries, 

Facts: Retail grocers complained that three manufacturers had 
induced jobbers in the same State to put into effect two price 
lists, one for cash and carry and the other for delivered mer- 
chandise and that retailers who could not use cash-and-carry 
service were thereby handicapped. 

The investigation disclosed that two of the manufacturers, 
after a formal survey of jobber opinion, did prepare the jobber 
resale price lists. 

Since the transactions were local and did not involve interstate 
commerce the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination, 

Commodity: Milk. 

Facts: Three large dairy companies submitted identical bids 
for the sale of milk to a quartermaster supply officer of a cer- 
tain United States Army Post at prices higher than those charged 
ccmmercial firms and institutions located in the territory adja- 
cent to the said army post. Since the milk was produced, sold, 
and consumed within a single State, the file was closed for lack 
of jurisdiction. 


Soe involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination and selling below 


cost. 

Commodity: Tobacco products, 

Facts: It was charged that a wholesaler-retailer of tobacco 
products sold at varying prices to different customers at whole- 
sale and at equally low prices at retail; and that an unrelated 
retail chain store concern sold tobacco products in the same trad- 
ing area as loss leaders. In sales to other retailers the whole- 
saler-retailer sold cigarettes at the manufacturer’s list price less 
9 percent and on other tobacco products the price was list less 
7 percent. Apparently the retail chain was meeting competition 
in the prices at which it sold. 

The file was closed because the practices complained of did 
not involve interstate commerce, 
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Section involved: 2 (a) Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Ladies’ handbags. 

Facts: It was charged that a purchasing syndicate representing 
several large department store organizations demanded and re- 
ceived discriminatory prices from manufacturers of ladies’ hand- 
bags. The investigation disclosed that the syndicate’s purchases 
of handbags since the passage of the act were at prices in line 
with prices generally paid by other purchasers of the items in 

uestlon. 

3 The file was closed because the facts did not substantiate the 
complaint. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Ladies’ handbags. 

Facts: It was charged that a cooperative buying organization 
for several department stores scattered throughout the United 
States induced and knowingly received discriminatory prices 
from a number of handbag manufacturers. The investigation 
disclosed that handbag manufacturers from whom the coopera- 
tive purchasing organization bought had not granted any price 
preference to it or otherwise accorded it more favorable terms 
than other customers since the passage of the act. 

The file was closed because the facts did not ‘substantiate the 
complaint. 

Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Medicine (laxative). 

Facts: A manufacturer which had sold to all customers at 
the same price regardless of trade status or quantities revised 
its sales ached establishing functional and quantity discounts. 
Under the new plan, wholesalers who purchased quantities of 
$100 or more received a discount 2½ percent greater than those who 
purchased in quantities of less than $100, and quantity dis- 
counts were based upon individual orders. The commodity was 
subject to deterioration through long storage. Customers who 
had formerly purchased relatively small amounts were not per- 
mitted to purchase in quantities of $100 or more in order to 
take advantage of the her discount because the manufac- 
turer felt that such quantities were more than those customers 
could sell before the products were injured by deterioration. It 
was felt that the sale of deteriorated merchandise to the public 
would seriously injure the business of the manufacturer. 

Investigation disclosed that the discount terms and 8 
limits were applied uniformly to all wholesale customers. 
data submitted indicated that the quantity differential we 
justifiable on the basis of differences in the cost of 8 and 
delivering. The manufacturer also granted discounts to retail 
customers on a graduated schedule based on quantities. Similar 
justification and uniform application of these discounts was shown. 

The file was closed because the discount differentials did not 
result in injury to competition and apparently were justified 15 
differences in cost; and because the manufacturer's refusal to 
sell in larger quantities than a customer could dispose of before 
the merchandise deteriorated was a reasonable measure for the 
protection of the public and of its business and goodwill. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Drugs, tooth paste, shaving cream, etc. 

Facts: In September 1936 a large chain drug-store organization 
submitted to approximately 20 manufacturers a contract providing, 
among other things, that the chain-store company would adver- 
tise the manufacturer’s products in show cases, on counters, and 
in store windows of its various branches, and in consideration 
of this service the manufacturer would make monthly payments 
to the chain-store company, the amount of such payments to be 
based upon the volume of sales in the store rendering the service. 
The contract also provided that the agreement would in no wise 
be connected with purchases made by the chain-store company 
from the manufacturer, and that any payment made would be 
considered fair and reasonable for the services rendered. It fur- 
ther provided that such payment would not constitute a discount, 
rebate, or allowance of any kind. 

None of the contracts were signed by the companies to which 
they were submitted. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Drugs, tooth paste, shaving cream, etc, 

Facts: A large chain-store organization is engaged in soliciting 
small amounts of money from manufacturers and others from 
whom purchases are. made for illustrating the sellers’ products 
on the chain store's listing sheets which it furnishes to each of 
its store managers. These listings contain the name and address 
of the seller, a description of his merchandise, prices, etc. If the 
seller agrees to “share” the expense of listing his merchandise, 
illustrations of his goods are shown on the listing sheets and 
he is billed for the approximate actual cost of the illustrations, 
usually a nominal amount averaging about $3. If he refuses, his 
products are included in the listing sheets but without any 
illustrations. 

The use of listing sheets by the chain-store company enables 
the seller to furnish a price list only to the head office of the 
chain-store company instead of to each of the company's individ- 
ual stores, thereby resulting in a substantial saving to the seller. 
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Reasons for closing: The policy of requesting sellers to share 
the cost of listing their goods does not result in price discrimina- 
tion. Contributions made by sellers who participate constitute 
payments for services or facilities rendered by the chain-store 
organization. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Bread. 

Facts: For a period of about 2 months, beginning in the latter 
part of October 1936, certain wholesale baking concerns sold 19- 
ounce loaves of bread to retailers at 8 cents per loaf in certain 
cities of a Midwestern State and at 6 cents per loaf in other cities 
of the same State. The bread of each was produced in a State 
adjoining the one mentioned above and was distributed through 
sale from trucks which operate daily over established routes. 

The reduction in certain cities from the regular price of 8 cents 
per loaf to 6 cents per loaf was made to meet price reductions by 
local bakeries in one city and spread to other cities because of 
competition due to the overlapping sales territories of the various 
bakers. Restoration of previous prices began in outlying cities, was 
hastened by a prosecuting attorney who threatened to institute 
criminal proceedings under a State law, and was completed when the 
local bakeries which had initiated the reduction raised their prices. 
Since the discriminations were to meet competition and have been 
Seer partly by the action of local authorities, the file was 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Fruits and vegetables. 

Facts: A wholesaler of fruits, vegetables, and other merchandise 
was charged with unlawful price discrimination and with selling 
below cost, which lessened competition. 

The investigation completely disproved the selling-below-cost 
charge. With respect to the price-discrimination charge, the evi- 
dence disclosed that the wholesaler had entered into contracts with 
the members of an association of retail grocers, under which, for 
certain merchandising cooperation, a “service payment” of 4 per- 
cent was allowed members on certain merchandise, not including 
fruits and vegetables. No sales are made by the wholesaler outside 
of the State in which he is located; in fact, the business is confined 
to a comparatively small town and the nearby trading area. In 
view of the absence of interstate commerce the file was closed. 


— 


Section involved: 2 (a) and 2 (c)—Price discrimination, illegal 
brokerage payments, and selling below cost for purpose of elimi- 
nating competition. 

Commodity: 


Facts: It is charged that two companies, both of which are 
engaged in the wholesale and retail grocery business, regularly 
sell a number of nationally advertised grocery items to retail 
grocery stores at 3 percent above actual or replacement cost, said 
to be unreasonably low prices, and inferentially alleged such 
prices were made possible by advantages received—possibly broker- 
age payments. 

The record discloses that all sales made in 1936 by the wholesale 
department of one of the companies complained of were on the 
basis of actual or replacement cost plus 3 percent. Most of the 
items were sold at prices sufficiently high to cover the initial cost 
and operating expenses. The other company complained of like- 
wise usually made sales through its wholesale department at 
actual or replacement cost plus 3 percent, but occasionally sold 
at lower prices than the first company. The evidence indicates 
that these companies do not discriminate in the prices at which 
groceries are sold through their wholesale departments. No evi- 
dence of illegal brokerage payments was developed, but both com- 
panies have obtained groceries at lower net delivered prices than 
their competitors through fraudulent claims for freight allow- 
ances, 

The file was closed because one of the companies was not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce at all, and the unfair practices of 
the other company did not involve interstate commerce, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Medicine. 

Facts: Since 1912 a manufacturing druggist has used a profit- 
sharing plan which is open to all retail druggists in good stand- 
ing. Under this plan all retail druggists who wish to participate 
become stockholding customers of the above manufacturer through 
buying $30 worth of the manufacturer’s products and signing an 
agreement which specifies that they will push these products and 
will sell the same only at retail over their counters. Violation of 
the agreement automatically forfeits all buying privileges there- 
under. On the initial order and on all subsequent orders the 
stockholding customer receives a 40-percent discount from list 
prices, whereas nonparticipating wholesalers receive 10 percent 
plus a 5-percent cash discount and nonparticipating retailers 
receive only 6 percent off the list prices and 4 percent additional 
for cash payment in 10 days. 

Except during the depression years, stockholding customers 
have received an additional benefit in the form of an 8-percent 
dividend on their stock. Prior to the Robinson-Patman Act these 
dividends were paid in merchandise instead of cash and were not 
subject to the 40-percent discount from list prices. The com- 
plainant, a stockholding customer, complains that the failure to 
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compute the value of merchandise received as dividends at 40 
percent off the list prices in effect reduces such dividends by as 
much as 50 percent. The 1936 dividend, however, was paid in 
cash 


In sales of nearly $60,000 a month about $100 worth is sold to 
retailers who were nonstockholders, apparently for an occasional 
purchase of an item specifically demanded by some customer. 
Although sales to wholesalers were made, the company’s policy 
is to sell to retailers as much as possible. 

Reasons for closing: The above plan is open to all retail cus- 
tomers and is used by all to whom trade in the products con- 
cerned is significant. Hence it has not to any noticeable degree 
unfavorably affected competition or injured competitors of the 
company using the plan or competitors of its customers, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Ladies’ handbags. 

Facts: A large chain shoe-store organization, through a sub- 
sidiary which functions as a jobber of handbags, demanded and 
received from various handbag manufacturers a concession of 
5 percent and in some cases 7 percent from the prices usually 
charged retail stores for the type of merchandise purchased by the 
above chain-store organization. However, the handbags sold to 
this company are not like the handbags sold to other customers 
of the manufacturers who supply this chain-store organization. 
The bags purchased by the latter bear the chain store’s private 
brand or trade-mark and are specially designed to match the shoes 
which it sells, 

Reasons for closing: The manufacturers supplying handbags to 
the chain-store company do not sell bags of like grade and quality 
to their other customers. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Beverage sirup. 

Facts: A distributor is charged with selling a sirup concentrate 
to bottlers at a price substantially lower than that charged to 
jobbers who supply the soda-fountain operators. The price to job- 
bers is about 29 percent higher than to bottlers. The distributor 
claims that the price differential is occasioned by the difference in 
cost of servicing the two groups. The record indicates that the 
net revenue to the distributor from sales to jobbers who service 
fountains is $0.00809 per gallon less than that from bottlers, and 
that there is no substantial competition between the two buying 
groups. Because of the exceedingly small discrimination and 
absence of injury to competition the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Cardboard folding egg boxes. 

Facts: It was charged that a manufacturer discriminated in price 
among competing customers. The record indicates that one pur- 
chaser, taking advantage of a notice of price increase from $3.20, 
purchased large quantities prior to the rise. The other purchasers 
continued to buy for current sales in a rising market which, at 
the time of complaint, was $4.85. 

There was no evidence of price discrimination, the ability to 
resell at the lower price being based on purchases at former lower 
prices which were available to all customers; hence the file was 
closed, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Deodorant blocks. 

Facts: The complainant and the company against which charges 
were made are engaged in the manufacture and sale of deodorant 
blocks, and the latter is charged with unlawful price discrimina- 
tion in sales to its customers. 

In only one trading area were sales made in interstate com- 
merce to competing customers, and during a 4-months’ period 
(November 1936-February 1937) only five such sales were made 
in that area. The maximum price difference involved in those 
sales was $2.25 per gross—the actual prices being from $8.25 to 
$11 per gross. Due to the small number of sales involved in 
interstate commerce and the absence of satisfactory evidence 
of an injurious effect on competition, the file was closed. 


Charge: Violation of 2 (a) in that certain retail drug chains 
were allowed 15 percent, the jobbers’ discount, which smaller 
retailers were not granted. 

Commodity: Liniment. 

Facts: The facts were as alleged. However, the sales com- 
plained of were all within the State of manufacture. Since the 
transactions were not in interstate commerce, the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Legume cultures. 

Facts: The party charged with violating the act owns and 
operates a small laboratory in which are grown jelly cultures for 
inoculation of leguminous seeds. He sells to wholesalers, retail- 
ers, cooperative buyers, county agents, and consumers. The price 
to wholesalers is 16 cents a bushel, to retailers, cooperative buy- 
ers, and county agents, 30 cents, and to consumers, 50 cents. 
Wholesalers often sell to consumers in competition with retailers. 
Not a single sale has been made in interstate commerce since 
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the effective date of the Robinson-Patman Act, and only an 
occasional sale in interstate commerce was made prior to that 
time; hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Radio tubes. 

Facts: A manufacturer was charged by a retailer with selling 
radio tubes to certain large retailers at distributors’ prices with 
resultant injury to competition among retailers. 

The investigation disclosed that the manufacturer sold radio 
tubes to all customers at the same price and included among 
its numerous customers were 10 retailers. There being no price 
discrimination the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Millinery. 

Facts: It was charged that a hat-manuf concern was 
selling hats to one large customer for about 5 percent less than 
to other customers, and that it was selling to two subsidiary 
jobbers at prices which enabled these subsidiaries to undersell 
other jobbers. 

The manufacturer contended that merchandise sold to the large 
customer was of lower grade than that sold to other customers 
in that it consisted of assortments containing slow-moving styles, 
small sizes, less-expensive trimmings, and dyes which are less 
expensive to apply. The evidence available supported this con- 
tention. 

The subsidiary concerns and the manufacturing concern are 
merely different corporate names for the same family, and the sub- 
sidiaries obtain most of their hats from the manufacturing con- 
cern. They differ from jobbers in that they do not carry hats 
from a wide variety of sources and do not push the latest styles, 
regardless of who manufactured them. This manufacturer and 
other manufacturers in the trade sell direct to retailers, in com- 
petition with jobbers, both under the name of the manufacturing 
company and under other names. The introduction of an addi- 
tional firm name into the process does not introduce an additional 
element of competition, nor does it conceal the existence of this 
competition. 

For these reasons the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Cultures for inoculation of leguminous plants. 

Facts: Price discrimination charged is due to sale of cultures 
by the manufacturer thereof at price range of 14 to 20 cents 
per bushel. The evidence discloses that most interstate sales were 
made at 15 cents, one wholesaler paid 14 cents, and a few sales to 
four other wholesalers Were made at 16 cents. Sales to mail- 
order houses were made at 20 cents. In no case were different 
prices made to wholesalers doing business in the same community, 
No injury is traceable to the price discriminations. Hence the 
file was closed, 


Section involved: 2 (a) Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tobacco. 

Facts: A charge was made that tobacco manufacturers had 
adopted a discount to large buyers discriminating against mem- 
bers of a cooperative buying group. Further inquiry developed 
the basis of the charge to be a refusal by certain manufacturers 
to sell directly to such members. 

The Commission’s somewhat recent general investigation of the 
tobacco industry, covering the sales policies of all major tobacco 
manufacturers, disclosed that each manufacturer selects his cus- 
tomers after taking into consideration the number of distributors 
he already has and the credit responsibility and general business 
methods of each would-be customer. No evidence of cooperation 
or collusion by the tobacco manufacturers in the selection of cus- 
tomers could be found, nor of such selection resulting in restraint 
of trade or a substantial effect on competition. In view of the 
foregoing, the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination, 

Commodity: Prepared beverage. 

Facts: A manufacturer was charged with discriminating in price 
in favor of a retail drug chain. The complainant was of such 
opinion because the chain was selling the product cheaper than 
the small retailer could purchase it. Upon investigation it was 
found that the manufacturer was not discriminating in price. 
The chain was the product as a loss leader, retailing it over 
the counter at less than invoice cost. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Road equipment machinery (road graders). 

Facts: Manufacturer was charged with unlawful price discrim- 
ination in that it sold its machinery to the Federal Government, 
and in one instance to a State highway commission at prices sub- 
stantially lower than those charged other customers. On Decem- 
ber 28, 1936, the Attorney General of the United States submitted 
an opinion to the Secretary of War, holding that the Clayton Act 
as amended by the Robinson-Patman Act is not applicable to 
purchases made by the Federal Government. With respect to the 
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one sale made to the State highway commission, the evidence 
does not show injury to competition within the meaning of the 
act. For the foregoing reasons the file was closed, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Food products (canned peas and corn). 

Facts: A wholesale grocer was with price discrimination 
between its retail-store 
charged a lower price for certain brands of peas 
other retail customers; and with ibility for the subsidiary’s 
use of these brands as loss leaders. The evidence disclosed that 
the favored customer is located in a competitive area where the 
wholesaler has no other customer, and that the price differential 
probably reflects savings in cost. Furthermore, the principal com- 
petitors of said retailer, several of the large chain grocery com- 
panies, are buying the brands of food products here involved 
direct from the packer, at the packer’s uniform carload price, 
which is 4 percent less than that paid by the said retail sub- 
sidiary. The wholesale grocer contends that these chains initi- 
ated the price reductions—a matter about which the evidence is 
not conclusive. For the foregoing reasons the file was closed. 


— 


Section involved: 2 (a) —Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Bakers’ yeast. 

Facts: Complainant that a manufacturer was selling 
bakers’ yeast in a metropolitan trading area at discriminatory 
prices. At the start the Commission's investigation disclosed that 
the manufacturer was negotiating for the sale of its business, 
which sale was soon thereafter consummated. Under the terms 
of said sale the manufacturer agreed not to again enter the yeast 


Section involved: 2 (c)—Payment of brokerage. 

Commodity: Chinaware. 

Facts: Complainant for many years purchased chinaware direct 
from an English manufacturer. During 1923 the manufacturer 
appointed an exclusive sales agent for the United States and 
thereafter paid said agent a brokerage on all sales made in the 
United States, including those to complainant. The evidence 
shows that the exclusive sales agent carries a 


ts. The 
acturer paid the brokerage complained of to the exclusive sales 
agent for actual services rendered and no buyer had any interest 
whatever in the exclusive sales agency, hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 
2 oil. 


e gg Dairy 


cream at a named town when the regular market price therefor 
in the same general area was 26 to 30 cents, to the injury of other 
cream buyers, including the complainant. The buying complained 
of lasted only during the months of May and June 1936. The 
condition was purely local and temporary. Furthermore, price 
discriminations in buying prices are not denounced by the act 
For the reasons stated, the file was closed. 


Section adit act 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 


several months in advance of the purchases being 

by the first chain and was selling at a close profit margin to re- 
duce its stock. There was no evidence of discrimination or injury 
to competition, and the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 
Commodity: Sugar. 


This complaint was initiated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a result of disclosures 


growing out of its investigation 
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of the milk industry. The transactions upon which the Commis- 
sion based its preliminary inquiry occurred during 1935. Evidence 
in the record shows that the preferences given during 1935 and up 
to June 1936 were eliminated from and after the effective date of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Hence the file was closed, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tobacco products. 

Facts: A small wholesaler doing an intrastate business (one M- 
terstate customer) in tobacco products sold popular brands of 
cigarettes at differing prices, the range of differences amounting to 
$9.013 per carton. 

The record indicates the differentials were based upon differing 
costs in selling and handling, hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 
Commodity: Cigars, 


Facts: Charge discriminati 

below cost on the part of a wholesaler. Evidence showed a 
Sree thine sak tes tnloie ae caput net RE OOA 
that there was no injury to competition; and that sales were 
fined to six city blocks from fte: ‘store and entirely within 
State. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Wooden ice-cream spoons, sticks, etc. 

Facts: The maximum quantity discounts were given to chain 
national dairy products companies and to their subsidiaries, 
whether or not they bought in the quantities to which the maxi- 
mum discounts were applicable in purchases by others. 

After discount prices were as high as or higher than those of 
competing products. Effect of the discounts upon costs and 
profits of buyers in the sale of dairy products was very small. 

In November 1936 all special discounts were abandoned, and 
quantity discounts made equally 8 to all. 

For these reasons the file was closed 


Section involved: 2 (e) Payment of brokerage. 


uk 


Facts: A seller’s agent is compensated in the form of seller's 
brokerage fees. Over 90 percent of sales are made to a certain 
agent was formerly a partner in the wholesale 
company, but sold out in 1934, and since that time has had no 
connection with said company. 

The books, records, and numerous interviews failed to support 
charges that proposed company was in fact controlled by or in 
control of the wholesale company or was transmitting brokerage 
fees to said wholesale company, or was not a bona-fide brokerage 
house. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Automobile batteries. 

Facts: Complaint by a small battery manufacturer that large 
and small manufacturers were discriminating in selling to chain 
stores and mail-order houses. A 


manufacturer, but that the manufacturer neither owned nor con- 
trolled the store nor granted it discriminatory prices. Moreover, 
the business of the manufacturer was taken over by a new com- 
pany under new ownership in November 1936, subsequent to the 
alleged discrimination. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tobacco products; groceries. 

Facts: Party charged is a desk-wholesaler; i, e„ he maintains 
no Narco but buys commodities from manufacturers, the 
latter shipping directly to the retailers. Goods are billed by the 
desk-wholesaler at wholesale cost. A market information service 
is also rendered. Customers are under contract with the desk- 
wholesaler by which they pay one-half of 1 percent on their 
gross sales of all commodities for his services. Complaint is made 
that thus the retailers secure goods at one-half of 1 percent 
above wholesaler’s cost in violation of the act. 

The file was closed because the manufacturers involved give 
this wholesaler no preference in price; he sells to all his cus- 
tomers at the same price, and consequently no discrimination in 
price occurred, 
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Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tile. 

Facts: Company charged is one of a group of manufacturers 
alleged to have discriminated in prices on glazed tile as between 
tile contractors and tile wholesalers. 

The file was closed because the investigation disclosed that the 
company had not discriminated in prices between different classes 
of purchasers, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tile. 

Facts: Company charged is one of a group of manufacturers 
alleged to have discriminated in prices on glazed tile as between 
tile contractors and tile wholesalers, 

The file was closed because the company had not manufactured 
tile for several years and had not discriminated in prices between 
different classes of purchasers, 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tile. 

Facts: Company charged is one of a group of manufacturers 
alleged to have discriminated in prices on glazed tile as between 
tile contractors and tile wholesalers. 

The file was closed because the investigation disclosed that the 
company had not discriminated in prices between different classes 
of purchasers. 


——— 


Section involved: 2 (a) — Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Tile. 

Facts: Company charged is one of a group of manufacturers 
alleged to have discriminated in prices on glazed tile as between 
tile contractors and tile wholesalers. 

The file was closed because the investigation disclosed that the 
company had not discriminated in prices between different classes 
of purchasers. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination, 

Commodity: Gasoline. 

Facts: The operator of a gasoline station complained that a 
number of oil companies sell ethyl and regular gasoline (but not 
third-grade gasoline) to 100-percent accounts (those handling one 
company’s gasoline exclusively) at 4 cents per gallon under the 
published retail prices, and to those known as split accounts 
(handling more than one company’s gasoline) at 3 cents under 
said listed price. The selling plan complained of is used by a 
number of oil companies as well as those named by complainant, 
and these companies are being investigated. The transactions of 
this particular proposed respondent, however, are in intrastate 
commerce exclusively. Hence the file has been closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Machines used for retreading automobile tires. 

Facts: Concern charged sells its machines to two classes of buy- 
ers, automobile service-station operators and distributors who buy 
for resale. Eighty percent of its production is sold direct to the 
service-station operators at list price less 5 percent. The distribu- 
tors are allowed uniform discounts which vary on different items 
of equipment from 10 to 30 percent, except as to two dis- 
carded models now practically off the market, on which discounts 
to different distributors range from 33% to 35 percent. The 
basis of the application for complaint is the price differential 
between service-station operators (consumers) and the distribu- 
tors who buy for resale. The distributors and the service-station 
operators are not competitors, and there is no evidence that, by 
virtue of the distributors’ discounts service-station operators who 
buy from distributors obtain an advantage over those who do not, 
Hence the functional discount does not affect competition, In 
view of the foregoing, the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (a)—Price discrimination. 

Commodity: Automobile tires, 

Facts: It was charged that tire manufacturers sold tires to the 
employees of so-called national accounts at the same prices as to 
these national accounts, and often at lower prices than those paid 
by independent dealers. 

In making national account or fleet owner contracts, it is the 
practice to insert a proviso that the tires are to be used only on 
cars owned by the purchaser and manufacturers seek to obtain 
observance of such contracts. Sales, if any, to employees by em- 
ployers were intrastate transactions. Hence the file was closed. 


Section involved: 2 (d)—Payments for services. 

Commodity: Roll tissue paper. 

Facts: A manufacturer was allowing, for advertising and pro- 
motion of its product, to certain large grocery chains approxi- 
mately 8 percent, to smaller chains much less, and to certain 
customers 1 percent or nothing. When challenged, the manu- 
facturer promptly revised its contracts so that 4 percent was 
available to all. thus the largest customer instead of receiving 
$163,500 on the same annual volume of sales will now receive 
$81,195; hence the file was closed, 
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The Food, Drug, and Cosmestie Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, for 4 years legislation has been 
pending in Congress to amend our food and drug laws. For 
various reasons, not necessary to discuss, the bills offered 
for this purpose have failed to be enacted into law. 

Some months ago, a subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee was appointed for 
the consideration and preparation of a bill to present to 
the House, with a view of enacting needed food and drug 
legislation. The subcommittee consisted of nine members, 
as follows: CLARENCE F. Lea, chairman; VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 
WILLIAM P. COLE, Jr., SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, EDWARD A. 
KENNEY, HERRON PEARSON, CARL. E. Mapes, B. CARROLL 
REECE, CHARLES A. HALLECK. 

The subcommittee took Senate 5, of which Senator CoPE- 
LAND, of New York, is the author, and H. R. 300, of which 
Mr. Cuapman, of Kentucky, is the author, as a basis for its 
consideration. This subcommittee has made its unanimous 
report to the main committee and the text of the bill pro- 
posed is presented herewith as a revised substitute for the 
Copeland bill, which passed the Senate on March 8, 1937. 

We believe the proposed legislation, if enacted, will pro- 
vide effective control over the adulteration, misbranding, 
and interstate marketing of foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
metics. We believe also that the business interests and con- 
sumers of the country will find this proposed legislation 
a decided improvement over the existing law. 

This bill will come before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House in the early days of the 
next session of Congress. It is not expected to hold hearings 
on this bill, but every opportunity will be afforded for inter- 
ested parties to present constructive criticism, with a view of 
improving the legislation before it is finally recommended 
to the House by our committee. 

Text of proposed food, drug, and cosmetic bill (known 
as Committee Print No. 3, Aug. 19, 1937) as recommended 
by the subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House: 


CHAPTER I—SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This act may be cited as the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

CHAPTER II—DEFINITIONS 

SECTION 201. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “Territory” means any Territory or possession of 
the United States, including the District of Columbia and exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone. 

(b) The term “interstate commerce” means (1) commerce be- 
tween any State or Territory and amy place outside thereof, and 
(2) commerce within the District of Columbia or within any other 
Territory not organized with a legislative body. 

(c) The term “Department” means the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(e) The term “person” includes individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, and association. 

(1) The term “food” means (1) articles used for food or drink 
for man or other animals, (2) chewing gum, and (3) articles used 
for components of any such article. 

(g) The term “drug” means (1) articles recognized in the official 
United States Pharmacopeia, official Homeopathic Pharmacopeia 
of the United States, or official National Formulary, or any supple- 
ment to any of them; and (2) articles intended for use in the 
diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention of disease in 
man or other animals; and (3) articles (other than food) intended 
to affect the structure or any function of the body of man or 
other animals; and (4) articles intended for use as a component 
of any article specified in clause (1), (2), or (3); but does not 
include devices or their components, parts, or accessories. 

(h) The term “device” (except when used in par. (n) of this 
section and in secs, 403 (f), 502 (c), and 602 (c)) means in- 
struments, apparatus, and contrivances, including their parts and 
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accessories, Intended (1) for use in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease in man or other or 
(2) to affect the structure or any function of the body of man or 
other animals, 

(i) The term 5 means (1) articles intended to be 


Pharmacopeia 
United States, official National Formulary, or any supplement to 
any of them. 

(k) The term “label” means a display of written, printed, or 
je sae KOEN UOR ing EROE OTENE ag tira dats and 
a requirement made by or under authority of this act 
word, statement, or other information appear on the label 
not be considered to be complied with unless such word, state- 
ment, or other information also appears on the outside container 
or wrapper, if any there be, of the retail package of such article, 
or is easily legible through the outside container or wrapper. 

(1) The term “immediate container” does not include package 
liners. 

(m) The term “labeling” means, with respect to any article, all 
labels and other written, printed, or graphic matter (1) upon such 
areae or any of its containers or wrappers, or (2) accompanying 
such e. 

(n) If an article is alleged to be misbranded because the labeling 
is misleading, then in determining whether the labeling is mislead- 
ing there shall be taken into account (among other things) not 
only representations made or suggested by statement, word, design, 
device, or any combination thereof, but also the extent to which 
the labeling fails to reveal facts material in the light of such rep- 
resentations or material with to consequences which may 
result from the use of the article to which the labeling relates; but 
if, at the time of the commission of the prohibited act with respect 
to the article alleged to be misbranded, there exists a substantial 
difference of opinion, among experts qualified by scientific training 
and experience, as to the truth of a representation, the labeling 
shall not be considered misleading on account of such representa- 
tion if it states clearly and prominently the fact of such difference 
of opinion. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as re- 
quiring the making of such statement as to difference of opinion; 
and failure to so state the fact of such difference of opinion shall 
not relieve the Government of the burden of establishing the mis- 
leading character of the representation. 

(0) The representation of a drug, in its labeling, as an antiseptic 
shall be considered to be a representation that it is a germicide, 
except in the case of a drug purporting to be, or represented as, 
an antiseptic for inhibitory use as a wet dressing, ointment, dust- 
ing powder, or such other use as involves prolonged contact with 


the body. 
CHAPTER III—PROHIBITED ACTS AND PENALTIES 
PROHIBITED ACTS 


SECTION 301. The following acts and the causing thereof are 
hereby prohibited: 

(a) The introduction or delivery for introduction into interstate 
commerce of any food, drug, device, or cosmetic that is adulterated 
or misbranded. 

(b) The adulteration or misbranding of any food, drug, device, 
or cosmetic in interstate commerce. 

(c) The receipt in interstate commerce of any food, drug, device, 
or cosmetic that is adulterated or misbranded, and the delivery or 
proffered delivery thereof in the original unbroken package for pay 
or otherwise. 

(d) The introduction or delivery for introduction into interstate 
commerce of any food in violation of section 404. 

(e) The refusal to permit access to or copying of any record as 
required by section 703. 

(f) The refusal to permit entry or inspection as authorized by 
section 704. 

(g) The manufacture within any Territory of any food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic that is adulterated or misbranded. 


(h) The giving of a guaranty or undertaking referred to in 


by a person who relied upon 
same effect signed by, and containing the name and address of, the 
person residing in the United States from whom he received in good 
faith the food, drug, device, or cosmetic; or the giving of a guar- 
anty or undertaking 8 to in section 303 (c) (3), which 
guaranty or undertaking is 

(i) Forging, oleate "at simulating, or falsely representing, 
or without proper authority using, any mark, 55 75 tag, label, or 
other identification device authorized or required by regulations 
promulgated under the provisions of section 404 or — the pro- 
visions of section 406 (b), 504, or 604. 

(J) The using by any person to his own advantage, or revealing, 
other than to the Secretary or officers or employees of the Depart- 
ment, or to the courts when relevant in any judicial proceeding 
under this act, any information acquired under authority of sec- 
tion 404 or 704 concerning any method or process which as a trade 
secret is entitled to protection. 

(k) The alteration, mutilation, destruction, obliteration, or re- 
moval of the whole or any part of the labeling of, or the doing of 


that any 
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any other act with respect to, a food, drug, device, or cosmetic, if 
such act is done while such article is held for sale after shipment 
in interstate commerce and results in such article being misbranded. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 302. (a) In order to avoid multiplicity of criminal prosecu- 
tions or libel for condemnation proceedings under this act, the dis- 
trict courts of the United States and the United States courts of the 
Territories shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown, and subject to 
the provisions of section 17 (relating to notice to opposite party) 
of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and mon es, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 28, sec. 
881), to restrain violations of section 301 (a) to (d), inclusive. 

(b) In case of violation of an injunction or order 
issued under this section, which also constitutes a violation of this 


amended (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 28, sec, 387). 
PENALTIES 


Src. 303 (a) Any person who violates any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 301 (a) to (k), inclusive, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall on conviction thereof be subject to imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, or both such 
— fine; but if the violation is committed after a 


Sonor sisi be sok ject to imprisonment for not more than 3 years, 
pe i A ee dae de or both such imprisonment 


(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, in case of a violation of any of the provisions of section 301 
(a) to (k), inclusive, with Intent to defraud or mislead, the penalty 
shall be be imprisonment for not more than 3 years, or a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or both such imprisonment and fine. 

(c) No shall be subject to the penalties of subsection 
(a) of this section, (1) for having received in interstate commerce 
any article and delivered it or proffered delivery of it as received, 
if such delivery or proffer was made in good faith, unless he refuses 
to furnish on request of an officer or employee duly designated by 
the Secretary the name and address of the person from whom he 
purchased or received such article and copies of all documents, if 
any there be, pertaining to the delivery of the article to him; or 
(2) for having violated section 301 (a) or (d), if he establishes a 
guaranty or undertaking signed by, and containing the name and 
address of, the person residing in the United States from whom he 
received in good faith the article, to the effect, in case of an alleged 
violation of section 301 (a), that such article is not adulterated or 
misbranded, within the meaning of this Act, designating this Act, 
or to the effect, in case of an alleged violation of section 301 (d), 
that such article is not an article which may not, under the pro- 
visions of section 404, be introduced into interstate commerce; or 
(3) for having violated section 301 (a), where the violation exists 
because the article is adulterated by reason of containing a coal- 
tar color not from a batch certified in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary under this Act, if such estab- 
lishes a guaranty or undertaking signed * and containing the 
name and address of, the manufacturer of the coal-tar color, to 
the effect that such color was from a batch certified in accordance 
with the applicable regulations promulgated by the Secretary under 
this Act. 

SEIZURE 


Sec. 304. (a) Any article of food, drug, device, or cosmetic that 
is adulterated or misbranded when introduced into or while in 
interstate commerce, or which may not, under the provisions of 
section 404, be introduced into interstate commerce, shall be liable 
to be proceeded against while in interstate commerce, or at any 
time thereafter, on libel of information and condemned in any 
district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which 
the article is found: Provided, however, That no libel for condemna- 
tion shall be instituted under this Act, for any alleged misbrand- 
ing if there is pending in any court a libel for condemnation 
proceeding under this Act based upon the same alleged misbrand- 
ing, and not more than one such proceeding shall be instituted 
if no such proceeding is so pending, except that such limitations 
shall not apply (1) when such misbranding has been the basis of a 
prior judgment in favor of the United States, in a criminal, injunc- 
tion, or libel for condemnation proceeding under this Act, or (2) 
when the Secretary has probable cause to believe that the mis- 
branded article is dangerous to health or that the labeling of the 
misbranded article is; in a material respect, false, misleading, or 
fraudulent; and in any case where the number of libel for con- 
demnation proceedings is limited as above provided the proceeding 
pending or instituted shall, on application of the claimant, season- 
ably made, be removed for trial to any district in a State contiguous 
to the State of the claimant’s principal place of business, such 
district to be agreed upon by stipulation between the parties, or, 
in case of failure to so stipulate within a reasonable time, to be 
which the application was made. 

(b) The artcle shall be liable to seizure by process pursuant 
to the libel, and the procedure in cases under this section shall 
conform, as nearly as may be, to the procedure in admiralty; 

of either party any issue of fact joined 
in any such case shall be tried by jury. When libel for con- 


demnation proceedings under this section, involving the same 
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claimant and the same issues of adulteration or misbranding, are 
pending in two or more jurisdictions, such pending proceedings, 
upon application of the claimant seasonably made to the court 
of one such jurisdiction, may be consolidated for trial by order 
of such court and tried in (1) any district selected by the claim- 
ant, where one of such proceedings is pending; or (2) a district in 
a State contiguous to the State of the claimant's principal place 
of business, such district to be agreed upon by stipulation between 
the parties, or, in case of failure to so stipulate within a reason- 
able time, to be designated by the court to which such application 
was made. Such order of consolidation shall not apply so as to 
require the removal of any case the date for trial of which has 
been fixed. The court granting such order shall give prompt 
notification thereof to the other courts having jurisdiction of the 
cases covered thereby. 

(c) The court at any time after seizure up to a reasonable time 
before trial shall by order allow any party to a condemnation pro- 
ceeding, his attorney or agent, to obtain a representative sample 
of the article seized, and as regards fresh fruits or fresh vegetables, 
a true copy of the analysis on which the proceeding is based and 
the identifying marks or numbers, if any, of the packages from 
which the samples analyzed were obtained. 

(d) Any food, drug, device, or cosmetic condemned under this 
section shall, after entry of the decree, be disposed of by destruc- 
tion or sale as the court may, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, direct; and the proceeds thereof, if sold less the 
legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States; but such article shall not be sold under such 
decree contrary to the provisions of this act or the laws of the 
jurisdiction in which sold: Provided, That after entry of the de- 
cree and upon the payment of the costs of such proceedings and 
the execution of a good and sufficient bond conditioned that such 
article shall not be sold or disposed of contrary to the provisions 
of this act or the laws of any State or Territory in which sold, 
the court may by order direct that such article be delivered to 
the owner thereof to be destroyed or brought into compliance with 
the provisions of this act under the supervision of an officer or 
employee duly designated by the Secretary, and the expenses of 
such supervision shall be paid by the party obtaining release of the 
article under bond. Any article condemned by reason of its being 
an article which may not, under section 404, be introduced into 
interstate commerce, shall be of by destruction. 

(e) When a decree of condemnation is entered against the 
article, court costs and fees, and storage and other proper ex- 
penses, shall be awarded against the person, if any, intervening 
as claimant of the article. 

(f) In the case of removal for trial of any case as provided by 
subsection (a) or (b)— 

(1) The clerk of the court from which removal is made shall 
promptly transmit to the court in which the case is to be tried 
all records in the case necessary in order that such court may 
exercise jurisdiction. 

(2) The court to which such case was removed shall have 
the powers and be subject to the duties, for purposes of such 
case, which the court from which removal was made would 
have had, or to which such court would have been subject, if 
such case had not been removed. 


HEARING BEFORE REPORT OF CRIMINAL VIOLATION 


Src. 305. Before any violation of this act is reported to any 
United States attorney for institution of a criminal proceeding, 
the person whom such proceeding is contemplated shall 
be given appropriate notice and an opportunity to present his 
views, either orally or in writing, with regard to such con- 
templated proceeding. 

REPORT OF MINOR VIOLATIONS 


Sec. 306. Nothing in this act shall be construed as requiring 
the Secretary to report for prosecution, or for the institution 
of libel or injunction proceedings, minor violations of this act 
whenever he believes that the public interest will be adequately 
served by a suitable written notice or warning. 

PROCEEDINGS IN NAME OF UNITED STATES; PROVISION AS TO SUBPENAS 

Sec. 307. All such proceedings for the enforcement, or to re- 
strain violations, of this act shall be by and in the name of 
the United States. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
876 of the Revised Statutes, subpenas for witnesses who are 
required to attend a court of the United States, in any district, 
may run into any other district in any such proceeding. 

Cuarrzr IV—Foop 
DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS FOR FOOD 


SECTION 401. Whenever in the judgment of the Secretary such 
action will promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers, he shall promulgate regulations fixing and establishing 
for any food or class of food a reasonable definition and standard 
of identity, a reasonable standard of quality, and/or reasonable 
standards of fill of container: Provided, That no standard of 
quality shall be established for fresh fruits or fresh vegetables 
and no definition and standard of identity shall be established 
for fresh apples, fresh pears, or dried fruits. In prescribing any 
standard of fill of container, the Secretary shall give due con- 
sideration to the natural shrinkage in storage and in transit of 
fresh natural food and to need for the necessary packing and 
protective material. In the prescribing of any standard of quality 
for any canned fruit or canned vegetable, consideration shall 
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be given and due allowance made for the differing characteristics 
of the several varieties of such fruit or vegetable. In prescribing 
a definition and standard of identity for any food or class of food 
in which optional ingredients are permitted, the Secretary shall, 
for the purpose of promoting honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers, designate the optional ingredients which 
shall be named on the label. Any definition and standard of 
identity prescribed by the Secretary for citrus fruit shall relate 
only to maturity and to the effects of freezing. 


ADULTERATED FOOD 


Src, 402. A food shall be deemed to be adulterated— 

(a) (1) If it bears or contains any poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render it injurious to health; but in case 
the substance is not an added substance such food shall not 
be considered adulterated under this clause if the quantity of 
such substance in such food does not ordinarily render it in- 
jurious to health; or (2) if it bears or contains any added poison- 
ous or added deleterious substance which may render it in- 
jurious to health, or which is unsafe within the meaning of sec- 
tion 406; or (3) if it consists in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance, or if it is otherwise unfit for 
food; or (4) if it has been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have become contaminated 
with filth, or whereby it may have been rendered injurious to 
health; or (5) if it is, in whole or in part, the product of a diseased 
animal or of an animal which has died otherwise than by 
slaughter; or (6) if its container is composed, in whole or in 
part, of any poisonous or deleterious substance which may render 
the contents injurious to health. 

(b) (1) If any valuable constituent has been in whole or in 
part omitted or abstracted therefrom; or (2) if any substance has 
been substituted wholly or in part therefor; or (3) if damage or 
inferiority has been concealed in any manner; or (4) if any sub- 
stance has been added thereto or mixed or packed therewith so as 
to increase its bulk or weight, or reduce its quality or strength, or 
make it appear better or of greater value than it is, 

(c) If it bears or contains a coal-tar color other than one from 
a batch that has been certified in accordance with regulations as 
provided by section 406: Provided, That this paragraph shall not 
apply to citrus fruit bearing or containing a coal-tar color if 
application for listing of such color has been made under this act 
and such application has not been acted on by the Secretary, if 
such color was commonly used prior to the enactment of this act 
for the purpose of coloring citrus fruit. 

(d) If it is confectionery or ice cream, and it bears or contains 
any alcohol, resinous glaze, or nonnutritive article or substance 
except harmless coloring, harmless flavoring, natural gum, and 
pectin: Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply to any con- 
fectionery or ice cream by reason of its con less than one- 
half of 1 percent by volume of alcohol derived solely from the use 
of flavoring extracts, or to any chewing gum by reason of its con- 
taining harmless nonnutritive masticatory substances. 


MISBRANDED FOOD 


Sec. 403. A food shall be deemed to be misbranded— 

(a) If its labeling is false or misleading in any particular. 

(b) If it is offered for sale under the name of another food. 

(c) If it is an imitation of another food, unless its label bears, 
in type of uniform size and prominence, the word “imitation” and, 
immediately thereafter, the name of the food imitated. 

(d) If its container is so made, formed, or filled as to be mis- 
leading. 

(e) If in package form unless it bears a label containing (1) 
the name and place of business of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor; and (2) an accurate statement of the quantity of the 
contents in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count: Pro- 
vided, That under clause (2) of this paragraph reasonable varia- 
tions shall be permitted, and exemptions as to small packages shall 
be established, by regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(f) If any word, statement, or other information required by or 
under authority of this act to appear on the label or labeling is 
not prominently placed thereon with such conspicuousness (as 
compared with other words, statements, designs, or devices, in the 
labeling) and in such terms as to render it likely to be read and 
understood by the ordinary individual under customary conditions 
of purchase and use. 

(g) If it purports to be or is represented as a food for which 
a definition and standard of identity has been prescribed by regu- 
lations as provided by section 401, (1) unless it conforms to such 
definition and standard, and (2) its label bears the name of the 
food specified in the definition and standard, and, insofar as may 
be required by such regulations, the common names of optional 
ingredients (other than spices, flavoring, and coloring) present 
in such food. 

(h) If it purports to be or is represented as— 

(1) A food for which a standard of quality has been prescribed 
by regulations as provided by section 401, and its quality falls 
below such standard, unless its label bears, in such manner and 
form as such regulations specify, a statement that it falls below 
such standard; or 

(2) a food for which a standard or standards of fill of con- 
tainer have been prescribed by regulations as provided by section 
401, and it falls below the standard of fill of container applicable 
thereto, unless its label bears, in such manner and form as such 
regulations specify, a statement that it falls below such standard. 
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(i) If it is not subject to the provisions of paragraph (g) of 
this section unless its label bears (1) the common or usual name 
of the food, if any there be, and (2) in case it is fabricated from 
two or more ingredients, the common or usual name of each such 
ingredient; except that spices, flavorings, and colorings, other than 
those sold as such, may be designated as spices, flavorings, and 
colorings without naming each: Provided, That, to the extent that 
compliance with the requirements of clause (2) of this paragraph 
is impracticable, or results in deception or unfair competition, 
exemptions shall be established by regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary. Such clause (2) shall not apply to any proprietary 
food the ingredients of which have been fully and correctly dis- 
closed to the Secretary, if compliance with such clause would give 
to competitors information they could not otherwise obtain. 

(j) If it purports to be or is represented for special dietary uses, 
unless its label bears such information concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties as the Secretary determines 
to be, and by regulations prescribes as, necessary in order fully 
to inform purchasers as to its value for such uses. 

(k) If it bears or contains any artificial flavoring, artificial 
coloring, or chemical preservative, unless it bears labeling stating 
that fact: Provided, That to the extent that compliance with the 
requirements of this paragraph is impracticable, exemptions shall 
be established by regulations promulgated by the Secretary. The 
provisions of this h with respect to artificial coloring 
shall not apply in the case of butter, cheese, or ice cream. 

(1) If it is a distilled liquor, or if it is a beverage containing 
any distilled liquor, unless its label states (1) the percentage by 
volume of alcohol therein; (2) in case it contains two or more 
alcoholic beverages, the percentage by volume of each distilled 
liquor present and whether the original source or sources from 
which each is derived is grain, sugarcane, or other raw mate- 
rial; (3) in case of any kind of whisky stored in wood, or any 
mixture of whiskies cf which one or more has been stored in 
wood, the length of time, if any, each such whisky has been so 
stored, and the percentage by volume of each such whisky in 
such mixture; and (4) in the case of any mixture of any kind 
of whisky or whiskies with neutral spirits, the length of time, 
if any, each such whisky has been stored in wood, the percentage 
by volume of each such whisky, and the percentage by volume 
of neutral spirits: Provided, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply insofar as they impose any requirement 
imposed by or under authority of the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion Act. 

(m) If it purports to be whisky, or if it is represented as 
“whisky” or “whiskey” (with or without qualifying words) and 
it contains alcohol derived from any source other than grain. 

EMERGENCY PERMIT CONTROL 


Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Secretary finds after investigation 
that the distribution in interstate commerce of any class of 
food may, by reason of contamination with micro-organisms 
during the manufacture, processing, or thereof in any 
locality, be injurious to health, and that such injurious nature 
cannot be adequately determined after such articles have en- 
tered interstate commerce, he then, and in such case only, shall 
promulgate regulations providing for the issuance, to manufac- 
turers, , or packers of such class of food in such lo- 
cality, of permits to which shall be attached such conditions 
governing the manufacture, processing, or packing of such class 
of food, for such tem period of time, as may be necessary 
to protect the public health; and after the effective date of 
such regulations, and during such period, no person 
shall introduce or deliver for introduction into interstate com- 
merce any such food, manufactured, processed, or packed by any 
such manufacturer, processor, or packer unless such manu- 
facturer, processor, or packer holds a permit issued by the 
Secretary as provided by such tions. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to suspend immediately upon 
notice any permit issued under authority of this section if it is 
found that any of the conditions of the permit have been violated. 
The holder of a permit so suspended shall be privileged at any 
time to apply for the reinstatement of such permit, and the Secre- 

shall immediately after prompt hearing and an inspection of 
the establishment, reinstate such permit if it is found that ade- 
quate measures have been taken to comply with and maintain the 
conditions of the permit, as issued or as amended. 

(c) Any officer or employee duly designated by the Secretary 
shall have access to any factory or establishment, the operator of 
which holds a permit from the Secretary, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not the conditions of the permit are being 
complied with, and denial of access for such inspection shall be 
ground for suspension of the permit until such access is freely 
given by the operator. 


REGULATIONS MAKING EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 405. The Secretary shall promulgate regulations exempting 
from any labeling requirement of this act (1) small open con- 
tainers of fresh fruits and fresh vegetables and (2) food which 
is, in accordance with the practice of the trade, to be processed, 
labeled, or repacked in substantial quantities at establishments 
other than those where originally processed or packed, on condi- 
tion that such food is not adulterated or misbranded under the 
provisions of this act upon removal from such processing, labeling, 
or repacking establishment. 

TOLERANCES FOR POISONOUS INGREDIENTS IN FOOD AND CERTIFICATION 
OF COAL-TAR COLORS FOR FOOD 


Sec. 406. (a) Any poisonous or deleterious substance added to 
any food, except where such substance is required in the produc- 
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tion thereof or cannot be avoided by good manufacturing prace 
tice shall be deemed to be unsafe for purposes of the application 
of clause (2) of section 402 (a); but when such substance is so 
required or cannot be so avoided, the Secretary shall promulgate 
regulations limiting the quantity therein or thereon to such ex- 
tent as he finds necessary for the protection of public health, and 
any quantity the limits so fixed shall also be deemed 
to be unsafe for purposes of the application of clause (2) of sec- 
tion 402 (a). While such a regulation is in effect limiting the 
quantity of any such substance in the case of any food, such food 
shall not, by reason of bearing or con 


meaning of clause (1) of section 402 (a). In determining the 
quantity of such added substance to be tolerated in or on differ- 
ent articles of food the Secretary shall take into account the ex- 
tent to which the use of such substance is required or cannot 
be avoided in the production of each such article, and the other 
ways in which the consumer may be affected by the same or other 
Poisonous or deleterious substances. 

(b) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations providing for 
the listing of coal-tar colors which are harmless and suitable for 
use in food and for the certification of batches of such colors, 
with or without harmless diluents. 


CHAPTER V—DRUGS AND DEVICES 
ADULTERATED DRUGS AND DEVICES 


Section 501. A drug or device shall be deemed to be adulterated— 

(a) (1) If it consists in whole or in part of any filthy, putrid, 
or decomposed substance; or (2) if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions whereby it may have been con- 
taminated with filth, or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; or (3) if it is a drug and its container is com- 
posed, in whole or in part, of any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which may render the contents injurious to health; or (4) 
if it is a drug and it bears or contains, for purposes of coloring only, 
a coal-tar color other than one from a batch that has been certified 
im accordance with regulations as provided by section 504. 

(b) If it purports to be or is represented as a drug the name 
of which is recognized in an official compendium, and its strength 
differs from, or its quality or purity falls below, the standard set 
forth in such compendium. Such determination as to strength, 
quality, or purity shall be made in accordance with the tests or 
methods of assay set forth in such compendium, except that when- 
ever tests or methods of assay have not been prescribed in such 
compendium, or such tests or methods of assay as are prescribed 
are, in the judgment of the Secretary, insufficient for the making 
of such determination, the Secretary shall bring such fact to the at- 
tention of the appropriate body charged with the revision of such 
compendium, and if such body fails within a reasonable time to 
prescribe tests or methods of assay which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, are sufficient for purposes of this paragraph, then the 
Secretary shall promulgate regulations prescribing appropriate tests 
or methods of assay in accordance with which such determina- 
tion as to strength, quality, or purity shall be made. No 
defined in an official compendium shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated under this paragraph because it differs from the standard 
of strength therefor set forth in such compendium, if its difference 
in strength from such standard is plainly stated on its label. 
Whenever a drug is recognized in both the United States Pharma- 
copœia and the Homeopathic Pharmacopœia of the United States 
it shall be subject to the requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopeia unless it is labeled and offered for sale as a 
homeopathic drug, in which case it shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the United States and 
not to those of the United States Pharmacopceia. 

(c) If it is not subject to the provisions of paragraph (b) of 
this section and its identity or strength differs from, or its purity 
or quality falls below, that which it purports or is represented to 


(d) If it is a drug and any substance has been (1) mixed or 
packed therewith so as to reduce its quality or strength or (2) 
substituted wholly or in part therefor. 

(e) If it is dangerous to health when used in the dosage, or 
with the frequency or duration prescribed, recommended, or sug- 
gested in the labeling thereof. 

MISBRANDED DRUGS AND DEVICES 


Sec, 502. A drug or device shall be deemed to be misbranded— 

(a) If its labeling is false or misleading in any particular. 

(b) If in package form unless it bears a label containing (1) 
the name and place of business of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor; and (2) an accurate statement of the quantity of 
the contents in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count: 
Provided, That under clause (2) of this paragraph reasonable 
variations shall be permitted, and exemptions as to small packages 
shall be established, by regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(c) If any word, statement, or other information required by 
or under authority of this Act to appear on the label or labeling 
is not prominently placed thereon with such conspicuousness (as 
compared with other words, statements, designs, or devices, in 
the labeling) and in such terms as to render it likely to be read 
and understood by the ordinary individual under customary con- 
ditions of purchase and use, 

(d) If it is for use by man and contains any quantity of alpha 
eucaine, barbituric acid, beta-eucaine, bromal, cannabis, car- 
bromal, chloral, coca, cocaine, codeine, heroin, marihuana, mor- 
phine, opium, paraldehyde, peyote, sulphon-methane, or any 
substance chemically derived therefrom, which derivative has 
been by the Secretary, after investigation, found to be and by 
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regulations designated as, habit forming, and its label fails to 
bear the name and quantity or proportion of such substance or 
derivative and in juxtaposition therewith the statement Warn- 
ing—May be habit forming.” 

(e) If it is a drug and is not designated solely by a name 
recognized in an official compendium and its label fails to bear 
(1) the common or usual name of the drug, if such there be; 
or (2), in case it is fabricated from two or more ingredients, the 
common or usual name of each active ingredient, including the 
quantity, kind, and proportion of any alcohol: Provided, That to 
the extent that compliance with the requirements of clause (2) 
of this paragraph is impracticable, exemptions shall be established 
by regulations promulgated by the Secretary, Such clause (2) 
shall not (except the requirements as to alcohol) apply to any 
drug the ingredients of which are fully and correctly disclosed to 
the Secretary. 

(f) Unless its labeling bears (1) adequate directions for use; 
and (2) such warnings against use in those pathological condi- 
tions or by children where its use may be dangerous to health, or 
against unsafe dosage or methods or duration of administration or 
application, in such manner and form, as the Secretary finds 
necessary for the protection of users and by regulations pre- 
scribes: Provided, That where any requirement of clause (1) of 
this paragraph, as applied to any drug or device, is not necessary 
for the protection of the public health, the Secretary shall pro- 
mulgate regulations exempting such drug or device from such 
requirement. 

(g) If it purports to be a drug the name of which is recog- 
nized in an official compendium, unless it is packaged and labeled 
as prescribed therein. Whenever a drug is recognized in both the 
United States Pharmacopeia and the Homeopathic Pharma- 
copela of the United States, it shall be subject to the require- 
ments of the United States Pharmacopeia with respect to pack- 
aging and labeling unless it is labeled and offered for sale as a 
homeopathic drug, in which case it shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the United States, 
and not to those of the United States Pharmacopeia. 

(h) If it has been found by the Secretary to be a drug liable 
to deterioration, unless it is packaged in such form and manner, 
and its label bears a statement of such precautions, as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations require as necessary for the protection 
of the public health. No such regulation shall be established 
for any drug recognized in an official compendium until the Sec- 

shall have informed the appropriate body charged with 
the revision of such compendium of the need for such packaging 
or labeling requirements and such body shall have failed within 
a reasonable time to prescribe such requirements. 

(J) (1) If it is a drug and its container is so made, formed, 
or filled as to be misleading; or (2) if it is an imitation of another 
drug; or (3) if it is offered for sale under the name of another 


EXEMPTIONS IN CASE OF DRUGS AND DEVICES 

Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary is hereby directed to promulgate 
regulations exempting from any labeling or packaging require- 
ment of this act drugs and devices which are, in accordance with 
the practice of the trade, to be processed, labeled, or repacked in 
substantial quantities at establishments other than those where 
originally processed or packed, on condition that such drugs and 
devices are not adulterated or misbranded under the provisions 
of this act upon removal from such processing, labeling, or re- 
packing establishment. 

(b) A drug dispensed on a written prescription signed by a 
physician, dentist, or veterinarian (except a drug dispensed in 
the course of the conduct of a business of dispensing drugs pur- 
suant to diagnosis by mail), shall if— 

(1) such physician, dentist, or veterinarian is licensed by law 
to administer such drug, and 

(2) such drug bears a label containing the name and place of 
business of the dispenser, the serial number and date of such 
prescription, and the name of such physician, dentist, or 
veterinarian, 
be exempt from the requirements of section 502 (b) and (e), 
and (in case such prescription is marked by the writer thereof 
as not refillable or its refilling is prohibited by law) of section 
502 (d). 

CERTIFICATION OF COAL-TAR COLORS FOR DRUGS 

Src. 504. The Secretary shall promulgate regulations providing 
for the listing of coal-tar colors which are harmless and suitable 
for use in drugs for purposes of coloring only and for the certif- 
cation of batches of such colors, with or without harmless 


diluents, 
CHAPTER VI—CosMETIcs 
ADULTERATED COSMETICS 

Section 601. A cosmetic shall be deemed to be adulterated— 

(a) If it bears or contains any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance which may render it injurious to users under the condi- 
tions of use prescribed in the labeling thereof, or under such 
conditions of use as are customary or usual: Provided, That 
this provision shall not apply to coal-tar hair dye, the label of 
which bears the following legend conspicuously displayed thereon: 
“Caution—This product contains ingredients which may cause 
skin irritation on certain individuals and a preliminary test ac- 
cording to accompanying directions should first be made. This 
product must not be used for dyeing the eyelashes or eyebrows; 
to do so may cause blindness.” For the purposes of this para- 
graph and paragraph (e) the term “hair dye” shall not include 
eyelash dyes or eyebrow dyes. 


(b) If it consists in whole or in part of any filthy, putrid, 
or decomposed substance. 

(c) If it has been prepared, packed, or held under insanitary 
conditions whereby it may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered injurious to health. 

(d) If its container is composed, in whole or in part, of any 
poisonous or deleterious substance which may render the con- 
tents injurious to health. 

(e) If it is not a hair dye and it bears or contains a coal-tar 
color other than one from a batch that has been certified in 
accordance with regulations as provided by section 604. 

MISBRANDED COSMETICS 


Src. 602. A cosmetic shall be deemed to be misbranded— 

(a) If its labeling is false or misleading in any particular. 

(b) If in package form unless it bears a label containing (1) 
the name and place of business of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor; and (2) an accurate statement of the quantity of the 
contents in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count: Pro- 
vided, That under clause (2) of this paragraph reasonable varia- 
tions shall be permitted, and exemptions as to small packages 
shall be established, by regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(c) If any word, statement, or other information required by or 
under authority of this act to appear on the label or labeling is 
not prominently placed thereon with such conspicuousness (as 
compared with other words, statements, designs, or devices, in 
the labeling) and in such terms as to render it likely to be read 
and understood by the ordinary individual under customary con- 
ditions of purchase and use. 

(d) If its container is so made, formed, or filled as to be mis- 
leading. 

REGULATIONS MAKING EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 603. The Secretary shall promulgate regulations exempting 
from any labeling requirement of this act cosmetics which are, 
in accordance with the practice of the trade, to be processed, 
labeled, or repacked in substantial quantities at establishments 
other than those where originally processed or packed, on condi- 
tion that such cosmetics are not adulterated or misbranded under 
the provisions of this act upon removal from such processing, 
labeling, or repacking establishment. 

CERTIFICATION OF COAL-TAR COLORS FOR COSMETICS 


Sec. 604. The Secretary shall promulgate regulations providing 
for the listing of coal-tar colors which are harmless and suitable 
for use in cosmetics and for the certification of batches of such 
colors, with or without harmless diluents, 

CHAPTER VII—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
REGULATIONS AND HEARINGS 

Section 701. (a) The authority to promulgate regulations for the 
efficient enforcement of this act, except as otherwise provided in 
this section, is hereby vested in the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall jointly prescribe regulations for the efficient enforce- 
ment of the provisions of section 801, except as otherwise provided 
therein. Such regulations shall be promulgated in such manner 
and take effect at such time, after due notice, as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall determine. ; 

(c) Hearings authorized or required by this act shall be con- 
ducted by the Secretary or such officer or employee as he may 
designate for the purpose. 

(d) The definitions and standards of identity promulgated in 
accordance with the provisions of this act shall be effective for 
the purposes of the enforcement of this act, notwithstanding such 
definitions and standards as may be contained in other laws of 
the United States and regulations promulgated thereunder. 

(e) Before promulgating any regulation contemplated by sec- 
tion 401; 403 (j); 404 (a); 406 (a) or (b); 501 (b); 502 (d), (f), 
exclusive of the proviso contained therein, or (h); 504; or 604, the 
Secretary shall give appropriate notice of the proposal and of the 
time and place for a public hearing to be held thereon not less 
than 30 days after the date of such notice. The regulation so 
promulgated shall become effective on a date fixed by the Secre- 
tary, which date shall not be prior to 90 days after its promul- 
gation. Such regulation may be amended or repealed in the 
same manner as is provided for its adoption; except that (1) in 
the case of a regulation amending or repealing any such regula- 
tion the Secretary, to such extent as he deems necessary in 
order to prevent undue hardship, may disregard the foregoing 
provisions regarding notice, hearing, or the time of taking effect 
of regulations, and (2) public hearing on regulations under sec- 
tion 404 (a) may be held within a reasonable time after notice 
thereof, and the Secretary may fix the effective date of such 
regulations at any reasonable time after promulgation thereof. 
An interested industry may request the Secretary to promulgate 
under this subsection a new regulation or to amend or repeal 
any regulation so promulgated, in which event the Secretary shall, 
if in his judgment sufficient reason appears for so doing, take 
such action. 

(t) Whenever the Secretary, acting under the provisions of 
subsection (e), promulgates, amends, or repeals any regulation 
or decides not to promulgate, amend, or repeal a regulation, he 
shall publish a complete statement of the facts upon which he 
relied in support of his action or decision not to act. A true 
copy of such statement shall be admissible in any proceeding 
arising under this act. 

EXAMINATIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec. 702. (a) The Secretary is authorized to conduct examina- 

tions and investigations for the purposes of this act through 
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Officers and employees of the Department or through any health, 
food, cr drug officer or employee of any State, Territory, or 
political subdivision thereof, duly commissioned by the Secretary 
as an officer of the Department. In the case of food packed in a 
Territory the Secretary shall attempt to make inspection of such 
food at the first point of entry within the United States when, in 
his opinion and with due regard to the enforcement of all the 
provisions of this act, the facilities at his disposal will permit of 
such inspection. For the purposes of this subsection the term 
“United States” means the States and the District of Columbia. 

(b) Where a sample of a food, drug, or cosmetic is collected for 
analysis under this act the Secretary shall, upon request, provide 
a part of such official sample for examination or analysis by any 
person named on the label of the article, or the owner thereof, or 
his attorney or agent; except that the Secretary is authorized, by 
regulations, to make such reasonable exceptions from, and impose 
such reasonable terms and conditions relating to, the operation 
of this subsection as he finds necessary for the proper administra- 
tion of the provisions of this act. 

(c) For p of enforcement of this act, records of any 
department or independent establishment in the executive branch 
of the Government shall be open to inspection by any official of 
the Department of Agriculture duly authorized by the Secretary 
to make such inspection. 

RECORDS OF INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


Sec. 703. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this 
act, carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and persons receiving 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate commerce or hold- 
ing such articles so received, shall, upon the request of an officer 
or employee duly designated by the Secretary, permit such officer 
or employee, at reasonable times, to have access to and to copy 
all records showing the movement in interstate commerce of any 
food, drug, device, or cosmetic, or the holding thereof during or 
after such movement, and the quantity, shipper, and consignee 
thereof; and it shall be unlawful for any such carrier or person 
to fail to permit such access to and copying of any such record 
so requested when such request is accompanied by a statement in 
writing specifying the nature or kind of food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic to which such request relates: Provided, That evidence 
obtained under this section shall not be used in a criminal prose- 
cution of the person from whom obtained: Provided further, That 
carriers shall not be subject to the other provisions of this act by 
reason of their receipt, carriage, holding, or delivery of food, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics in the usual course of business as carriers. 

FACTORY INSPECTION 


Src. 704. For purposes of enforcement of this act, officers or 
employees duly designated by the Secretary, after first making 
request and obtaining on of the owner, operator, or cus- 
todian thereof, are authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, or establishment in which food, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics are manufactured, processed, packed, or held, 
for introduction into interstate commerce or are held after such 
introduction, or to enter any vehicle being used to transport or 
hold such food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in interstate com- 
merce; and (2) to inspect, at reasonable times, such factory, 
warehouse, establishment, or vehicle and all ent equipment, 
finished and unfinished materials, containers, and labeling therein, 


PUBLICITY 


Sec. 705. (a) The Secretary shall cause to be published from 
time to time summarizing all judgments, decrees, and 
court orders which have been rendered under this act, including 
the nature of the charge and the disposition thereof. 

(b) The Secretary may also cause to be disseminated informa- 
tion food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in situations 
involving, in the opinion of the Secretary, imminent danger to 
health or gross deception of the consumer. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to prohibit the Secretary from collecting, 
reporting, and illustrating the results of the investigations of the 
Department. 

COST OF CERTIFICATION OF COAL-TAR COLORS 


Src. 706. The admitting to listing and certification of coal-tar 
colors, in accordance with regulations prescribed under this act, 
shall be performed only upon payment of such fees, which shall be 
specified in such regulations, as may be necessary to provide, main- 
tain, and equip an adequate service for such purposes. 

CHAPTER VIII—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


SECTION 801. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall deliver to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon his request, samples of food, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics which are being imported or offered for 
import into the United States, giving notice thereof to the owner 
or consignee, who may appear before the Secretary of Agriculture 
and have the right to introduce testimony. If it appears from 
the examination of such samples or otherwise that (1) such article 
has been manufactured, processed, or packed under insani 
conditions, or (2) such article is forbidden or restricted in sale in 
the country in which it was produced or from which it was 
exported, or (3) such article is adulterated or misbranded, then 
such article shall be refused admission. This paragraph shall not 
be construed to prohibit the admission of narcotic drugs the 


importation of which is permitted under section 2 of the act of 
May 26, 1922, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 21, sec. 
173). 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse delivery to the 
consignee and shall cause the destruction of any such article re- 
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fused admission, unless such article is exported by the con- 
signee within 3 months from the date of notice of such re- 
fusal, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe; Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may de- 
liver to the consignee any such article pending examination and 
decision in the matter on execution of a bond as liquidated dam- 
ages for the amount of the full invoice value thereof together with 
the duty thereon and on refusing for any cause to return such ar- 
ticle or any part thereof to the custody of the Secretary of the 
Treasury when demanded for the purpose of excluding it from 
the country or for any other purpose, such consignee shall forfeit 
the full amount of the bond as liquidated damages. 

(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and labor on any article 
which is refused admission or delivery shall be paid by the owner 
or consignee and in default of such payment shall constitute a 
lien against any future importations made by such owner or 
consignee. 

(d) A food, drug, device, or cosmetic intended for export shall 
not be deemed to be adulterated or misbranded under this act if it 
(1) accords to the specifications of the foreign purchaser, (2) is 
not in conflict with the laws of the country to which it is intended 
for export, and (3) is labeled on the outside of the shipping pack- 
age to show that it is intended for export. But if such article is 
sold or offered for sale in domestic commerce, this subsection shall 
not exempt it from any of the provisions of this act. 


CHAPTER [X—MIscELLANEOUS 
SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Section 901. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitu- 
tional, or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstances 
is held invalid, the constitutionality of the remainder of the act 
and the applicability thereof to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 


CHAPTER X—EFFECTIVE DATE AND REPEALS 


Secrion 1001. (a) This act shall take effect 12 months after the 
date of its enactment. The Federal Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 
1906, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 21, secs. 1-15), shall 
remain in force until such effective date, and, except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection, is hereby repealed effective upon such 
date: Provided, That the provisions of section 701 shall become 
effective on the enactment of this act, and thereafter the Secretary 
is authorized hereby to (1) conduct hearings and to promulgate 
regulations which shall become effective on or after the effective 
date of this act as the Secretary shall direct, and (2) designate 
prior to the effective date of this act food having common or usual 
names and exempt such food from the requirements of clause (2) 
of section 403 (i) for a reasonable time to permit the formulation, 
promulgation, and effective application of definitions and stand- 
ards of identity therefor as provided by section 401: Provided fur- 
ther, That the act of March 4, 1923 (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 21, 
sec. 6; 42 Stat. 1500, ch. 268), defining butter and providing a 
standard therefor, and the provisions of the act of July 24, 1919 
(U. S. O., 1934 edition, title 21, sec. 10; 41 Stat. 271, ch. 26), defin- 
ing wrapped meats as in package form, shall remain in force and 
effect and be applicable to the provisions of this act: And provided 
further, That the amendment to the Food and Drugs Act, section 
10A, approved August 27, 1935 (U. S. C., 1934 edition, Sup. II, 
title 21, sec. 14a), shall remain in force and effect and be applicable 
to the provisions of this act. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall not be held to modify or 
repeal any of the existing laws of the United States except as pro- 
vided by subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Meats and meat food products shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this act to the extent of the application or the extension 
thereto of the Meat Inspection Act, approved March 4, 1907, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 21, secs. 71-91; 34 Stat. 1260 


et seq.). 


Veterans Who Know the Meaning of War Are for 
Ludlow War Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it is a significant fact that 
the first line of supporters of my proposed constitutional 
amendment which is intended to prevent our boys from being 
sent into foreign wars until the people have a chance to vote 
on the proposal in a national referendum is made up of 
veterans who have fought in foreign wars. 

They know what it is to be torn away from home and 
hurled into the hell of a foreign conflict. 

They can see no justice in forcing American boys to be sent 
thousands of miles from home to fight men whose language 
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they do not speak and to give up their lives in the settlement 
of quarrels of alien origin. 

At least they want to know that before this can be done 
the people of America can have the right to express them- 
selves in a fairly conducted national referendum, the women 
having equal voting rights with men. And why should not 
women have a right to vote on such a vital proposition? 
They go down into the shadow of the valley of death to 
bring our boys into the world. Why should not they have 
something to say as to whether their flesh and blood shall 
be hurled into the hell of a foreign conflict, perhaps to be 
blown to bits by bombs rained from the skies, maybe to be 
strangled by poison gas, possibly to die agonizing deaths from 
disease germs hellishly spawned in foreign laboratories? 

It is a significant fact that nearly all of the veterans in 
the House of Representatives who saw foreign war service 
have signed the discharge petition to bring my war referen- 
dum resolution before the House for debate anda vote. They 
know the meaning of the word “war.” It is significant, also, 
that the American War Mothers unanimously approved my 
resolution. They furnished the “cannon fodder” in the last 
war. In their statement they say with great pathos that 
they do not want the women of the future ever to have to 
undergo the agony that has been their lot. 

CHICAGO AMERICAN LEGION POST APPROVES 


There is a world of meaning in the further fact that vet- 
erans’ organizations are swinging into line for House Joint 
Resolution 199, the war-referendum resolution I have in- 
troduced. Union Labor Post, No. 745, of the American Le- 
gion, meeting at Chicago August 13, adopted and promul- 
gated the following views: 


Resolved, That this post herewith endorses House Joint Reso- 
lution 199, known as the Ludlow war referendum, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States to provide for 
a referendum on war, except in the event of an invasion of the 
United States or its Territories and an attack upon its citizens; 
and herewith petition the Illinois convention of the American Le- 
gion to give its support to House Joint Resolution 199; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this post petition the Illinois convention of the 
American Legion to submit this resolution to the national con- 
vention of the American Legion meeting in New York City in 1937 
in the hope that that convention will concur in our action. 


OREGON VETERANS SWING INTO LINE 


The Second Oregon Reunion Association, at its annual re- 
union in Laurelhurst Park, Portland, on August 15, adopted 
stirring resolutions urging the enactment of my war referen- 
dum peace amendment. This association is composed of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and the Philippine 
Insurrection. 

Col. Percy Willis, president, and Judge Richard Deich, 
secretary, of the association, have written to me to advise me 
of the action taken by these veterans. 

“I might say”, writes Colonel Willis, “that our veteran 
organization, together with numerous other Spanish War 
veterans and their families and friends, totaling over 1,000 
people, unanimously endorsed these resolutions, and we wish 
you the sincerest success in the passage of your bill.” 

The resolutions adopted at the Portland meeting of vet- 
erans follow: 


Whereas war is the most important of any undertaking in which 
a nation can become engaged, since the prosperity and even the 
lives of its citizens are in great in time of war, and the very 
—_— DCA GE ChE Heats 151) GANGET Se ADIE S COANA MAS Semel 
of war; an 

Whereas the American people love their country and its free in- 
stitutions founded upon the Constitution of the United States, 
and will defend it with the last drop of their blood from invasion 
by & foreign foe, yet they bitterly oppose the conscription of their 
sons for war service on foreign soil; and 

Whereas our people, who furnish the soldiers who suffer and die 
in war and who pay the taxes to defray the costs of war, are justly 
entitled to have something to say as to whether or not war should 
be declared; and 

Whereas it is unfair to leave the momentous question of peace 
or war to the decision of the Members of Congress, as is now pro- 
vided in the Constitution of the United States, but this great ques- 
tion should be decided by a referendum vote of all the people of the 
United States. Members of Congress are subjected to great pres- 
sure and even intimidation by propaganda for war and should not 
be permitted to decide such 2 momentous question; and 
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Whereas the American people are thoroughly disgusted with the 
action of their allies of the World War who refuse to pay their 
just debts to the United States, thus displaying unparalleled in- 
gratitude to a great people who denied themselves in order to 
raise huge sums of money to lend to these allies to save them 
from destruction in a great world conflict; and 

Whereas an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
has been proposed by Hon. Lovis Lupiow, of Indiana, which pro- 
vides that “except in the event of an invasion of the United States 
or its territorial ons and attack upon its citizens residing 
therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall not become 
effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast thereon in 
a Nation-wide referendum”; and 

Whereas we believe that this amendment will effect the needed 
change in the Constitution of the United States and result in 
giving to the people, where it belongs, the final decision for peace 
or war: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Veterans of the Second Or Volunteer Infan- 
Reunion Association of the Spanish-Am n War and Philip- 
pine Insurrection, at their annual reunion in Laurelhurst Park, 
Portland, Oreg., August 15, 1937, That we heartily approve and 
endorse this proposed amendment and request its adoption at the 


earliest practicable date. 

Resolved further, That we request all the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Oregon to work for the passage of this 
amendment and to vote for it; that we request the press of the 
State of Oregon to use their powerful influence with the people of 
Orgon; so that they will demand the enactment of the amend- 
ment. 

Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Vice President, to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from Oregon, and to the 
leading newspapers of Oregon with request for publication. 


Peace and Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. DOCKWEILER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. DOCKWEILER. Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
the most important duty of a present-day Congressman is 
to bend his best efforts toward securing for the people of this 
great country continued peace and tranquillity. While we 
should all be concerned with the subject of the maintenance 
of peace among our fellow human beings in other nations 
and among other peoples, nevertheless our first and foremost 
duty as Members of the Congress of the United States of 
America is the doing of those things which will establish and 
forever preserve, as best we know how, the internal peace, 
safety, and comfort of our own people who enjoy our own 
citizenship. In the past 5 years, ever since the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration on March 4, 1933, to the present 
day, Congress has busied itself with the formulation of laws 
to correct the abuses in the field of finance, to encourage 
commerce, to alleviate some of the untoward conditions in 
industry, and to find a correct method of solving the prob- 
lems of the farmers. I shall not recount in this address the 
several Federal statutes that have become law during this 
administration in an attempt to correct the errors and mis- 
takes of the past and to encourage and reestablish on a sound 
footing these most important phases of American life. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what will it profit us if business and 
finance again finds itself in a prosperous condition, if the 
free flow of commerce, international and internal, is again 
resumed to its full capacity, if the relationship of employer 
and employee resumes a peaceful and tranquil course, and 
the farmer again finds a full and complete market at home 
and abroad at fair and profitable returns to himself, if in 
the end our fair country should again, for some reason or 
other which, of course, it is impossible to prophesy at this 
time, would be plunged and embroiled in another war or 
world conflict? So you see, Mr. Speaker, continued peace 
so far as our own people are concerned, is something most 
devoutly to be wished. For these reasons, I repeat that the 
first and foremost duty of a Congressman is to study this 
phase of human relationship more than any other and to 
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do those things which will produce this much desired end, 
and every day of my life as a public servant, exercising my 
official duties at home and in Washington and while taking 
part in the debates for the formulation of laws affecting the 
whole people, the beacon light that serves as my most im- 
portant guide is the ever-present question of “national 
peace.” Why is it that we pay more attention to this sub- 
ject matter now than ever before? Let us not forget that 
slightly less than 20 years has transpired since the memora- 
ble night of November 11, 1918, when the armistice was 
signed by the Central and Allied Powers. Let us not forget 
that while the great Woodrow Wilson, then President of 
the United States, acted as our representative in the formu- 
lation of the Treaty of Versailles, which treaty was redun- 
dant in its reiteration of the establishment of world peace. 
that despite these assertions, and despite the general tend- 
ency of our Nation to serve as the guardian of peace among 
men, yet our own historical record belies all these things 
because this Nation has been engaged in warfare since its 
beginning on an average of once in every 23 years. 

The Treasury of the United States no more than finds 
itself almost relieved of the heavy burden of paying for 
pensions, veterans’ benefits, and the cost of hospitalization 
of a previous war than again it finds itself loaded up with 
these same kinds of obligations for another war. The 
Treasury records show that we are still paying pensions to 
widows of the soldiers of the War of 1812, and necessarily 
we are still paying pensions and giving benefits to the 
veterans of the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion in China, and of course the last war, to such an 
extent that in this fiscal year there was appropriated to 
the Veterans’ Administration almost $1,000,000,000 for all 
these purposes, representing almost one-quarter of the or- 
dinary expenditures of Government during normal years, 

I rise, Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, to express my 
thoughts, and I think I express the sentiments of a majority 
of the American people, when I say, that within a few years 
we will again round out another period of 23 years (which 
has been this Nation’s average for being embroiled in the 
catastrophe of war) and with the well-known European 
and far Eastern conditions existing today that the Amer- 
ican people will not tolerate the Congress of the United 
States consenting again to implicate its people in warfare 
except in the event of an invasion of the United States or 
its Territorial possessions. 

Permit me to say that the Congress has not been entirely 
indolent or unmindful of its duty to further the cause of 
peace. During my term in Congress there have been enacted 
into law several neutrality acts, and from experience each 
one improving upon the other. The last neutrality act voted 
for by myself and a majority of Congress is generally 
known as the Neutrality Act of 1937, a joint resolution on 
the part of the Senate and the House, signed by the Presi- 
dent, providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to belligerent countries; 
the prohibition of the transportation of arms, munitions, and 
implements of war by vessels of the United States for the 
use of belligerent states and for the registration and licens- 
ing of persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting or importing arms, munitions, or importing arms, 
munitions, or implements of war; and restricting travel by 
American citizens on belligerent ships during war. This 
Neutrality Act of 1937 even forbids the export of other arti- 
cles and materials that may be used for war purposes. It 
forbids financial transactions on the part of our international 
bankers and to Solicit or receive moneys or loans to aid bel- 
ligerents in the conduct of war. It creates a National Mu- 
nitions Control Board. In other words, this Neutrality Act 
attempts by force and penalty of United States statute to 
establish and maintain absolute neutrality on the part of 
American manufacturing interests, on the part of American 
commercial interests, and on the part of each and every 
individual citizen of the United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was never more happy in the performance 
of my official duties as a Congressman from the Sixteenth 
District of California than I was to support this Neutrality 
Act of 1937, which I think all good citizens will agree is a 
vast improvement upon the previous neutrality acts, and 
particularly the Neutrality Act approved August 1, 1935. 
By this drastic measure we have changed the course and 
direction of old-established international law on the subject 
of neutrality. Once upon a time it was contended on the 
part of nations not belligerents that such nations had the 
right and privilege to use their neutral ships to transport 
arms, munitions, and implements of war, and other basic 
materials of belligerent nations. We have declared it to be 
a national policy that we do not wish to exercise this right, 
and that no belligerent nation can expect from us any help 
whatsoever so long as it is engaged in warfare. We have 
left it up to the President, however, whoever he may be, by 
proclamation to declare that a state of war exists, and from 
that moment on the full force and effect of the Neutrality 
Act which I have above referred to comes into play. It is 
my firm belief that no other world conflict can be sustained 
for any great length of time without the aid and procure- 
ment of American finances, of the products of American 
manufacturers or the products of the American farmers, 
and we hope that since we have taken this position other 
nations will think twice and pause before they engage in 
any warfare, or at least in any protracted warfare. 

There are other good measures up before the congres- 
sional committees that I think should be made law before 
many more months transpire, such measures as we have be- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs of both the House and 
the Senate, that give to the President or any special board 
that he might select on the occasion—which God forbid— 
of our becoming embroiled in any conflict, to draft not only 
the manpower of this Nation, but the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and farming interests of this Nation, all to the end 
of effectuating a speedy conclusion of any such engagement. 
It is the common belief, which I share most strongly, that 
some of the most important factors which converged to 
impel our entrance into the last war—which is the war of 
recent memory to all of us—was the fact of our interna- 
tional bankers having loaned hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the Allied powers, of manufacturers having extended 
credit and delivered hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods and implements of war, and also that our farmers 
had extended credit to the extent of delivering wheat, corn, 
and foodstuffs to the belligerent nations. From the fund of 
this and other experiences we have successively drafted 
several neutrality acts and eventually concluded in the 
enactment of the Neutrality Act of 1937 which I have 
just explained. In addition to such measures as I have 
referred to, there is pending before Congress and before 
one of its committees a joint resolution commonly known 
as the peace amendment to the Constitution, introduced 
by my fellow colleague, Congressman Louis LupLow, of 
Indiana. 

If this amendment were adopted its effect would be that 
Congress, when it deems a national crisis to exist, may by 
concurrent resolution refer the amendment to the citizens 
of the States, the question to be voted on being “Shall 
the United States declare war on ?”, and whenever 
war is so declared the President shall immediately con- 
script and take over for use by the Government all public 
and private war properties, yards, factories, and supplies, 
fixing the compensation for private properties temporarily 
employed for war purposes at a rate not in excess of 4 per- 
cent per annum based on tax values assessed in the year 
preceding the war. Of course, this proposed peace amend- 
ment in the form of a joint resolution, has one exception, 
that in the event of the invasion of the United States or 
its Territorial possessions, Congress shall retain the authority 
to declare war but only in that emergency. Since this 
peace amendment was not acted upon by the committee 
in this first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, a number 
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of us Congressmen have signed a petition on the Speaker’s 
desk to dismiss the committee from further consideration 
of the proposed amendment and under the rules we re- 
quested that the amendment be considered by the House 
of Representatives. It is my belief that in the next session 
of Congress commencing next January this amendment will 
takes its place on the House Calendar and will be given 
every opportunity for debate and consideration. So you 
see in the past few years the Congressmen have not been 
unmindful of taking advantage of these years of peace that 
have been granted to us by a divine providence and we are 
using every human effort to pass such laws that will spare 
us and our mothers and the coming generations the unnec- 
essary sacrifice of blood and the exhaustion of our financial 
and national resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it might be a blessing in disguise 
that the several billion dollars owing to this Nation, repre- 
senting money loaned to the Allied belligerents to conduct the 
World War, have not been paid. I do not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that these debts should not be paid because, 
with President Coolidge, I repeat that these nations hired 
this money and should pay it back and that it is a just debt. 
But since these hard-earned American dollars have not been 
repaid by the Allied Powers, saving and excepting the annual 
payments of principal and interest on the part of little Fin- 
land, we of Congress, during my time here in Washington, 
have passed the Federal statute commonly known as the 
“Johnson Act”, introduced by California’s HIRAM JOHNSON, 
which I voted for, which in effect forbids the lending of any 
money on the part of private or public institutions in this 
country during peacetime or wartime to any country that is 
in default on its wartime debts, and I may assert that all of 
the countries that borrowed from us, excepting Finland, are 
at present and have been for several years past in default of 
payments of principal and interest on these debts to the 
United States. After all, a people cannot conduct war with- 
out the wherewithal to buy the things necessary to prosecute 
that war, and since the United States stands in the very 
happy position of owning almost one-half of the monetary 
world’s gold, and of owning and possessing such great natural 
deposits of coal, of copper, or iron and of oil, and the things 
that are so essential to the conduct of warfare, I repeat 
again, that I cannot see how any nation can conduct a pro- 
tracted war with its neighbors without the aid of the United 
States, and since we forbid that aid by law and by statute 
these foreign countries would have to go it alone and, under 
the circumstances, if we cannot by treaty and by pacts secure 
agreements for international peace, we might compel it by 
the circumstance of their economic necessities. 

Of course, it must be thoroughly understood on the part of 
every American that in order for this country to assert its neu- 
trality policy and live up to the letter of the law 100 percent 
it is necessary more than ever before that we must have the 
show of force behind our policy so declared. How effective 
do you suppose a country could be in its assertion that it 
will not sell vital materials for war if it were not able to 
defend itself against the usurpation or the deliberate taking 
of such materials on the part of belligerents? What good 
would it do for us to say, “You cannot have oil; you cannot 
have gold and iron and our manufactured products, our 
wheat, and our corn” unless in the same breath we can say, 
“Tf you attempt to take them by force and come to our ports 
with your ships and land a foraging party to carry these 
things away, we will assert our position through force of 
arms.” Therefore it has been necessary during the Roose- 
velt administration, while it inaugurated and approved new 
bills for the purpose of keeping peace in the family of na- 
tions, to at the same time amplify and supplement our Army 
and Navy and our air forces, if for no other reason than 
to stand ready to assert and defend our policy of neutrality. 
All of us are witnessing the tragedies that are passing across 
the stage of human life at this moment, the tragedy of the 
aggression of the Imperial Government of Japan upon an 
ineffective and impotent China; the tragedies of the imposi- 
tion of dictatorships upon other helpless peoples; the re- 
generation of old racial hatreds between nations of conti- 


nental Europe; the upbuilding of war machines which the 
leaders of these countries openly declare are being built up 
for a world conflict. Never before have your Congressmen 
been more impressed that their first and foremost duty is to 
do those things in peacetime which will conserve the peace of 
our Nation and the tranquillity of our people. Every Ameri- 
can is entitled to these assurances of security. I am a Mem- 
ber of Congress and shall bend every effort to accomplish 
this thing for them, and I can say frankly that I believe 
many of my colleagues, by and large, entertain the same 
point of view as I entertain on this most important question. 
I conclude, Mr. Speaker, by congratulating the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, its leaders, and the Congress that has been 
elected in the past three congressional elections to support 
that administration for their untiring efforts in doing the 
things which we believe will set up this country as an ex- 
emplar for the cause of peace. In the meantime we must 
exert eternal vigilance. We must participate as best we can 
in all conferences the object of which is to serve the holy 
cause of peace, and I want the people of my district and my 
State and the Nation to know that I stand ready, willing, 
and able at all times to aid in this cause and to fight the 
fight for peace. 


Bank Examinations — Let the Record Speak for 
Itself Whether the Statement There Is Duplica- 
tion Is Correct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, when the bill extending the 
power to the President to reorganize Government agencies 
Was under consideration, I made a statement on the floor 
with reference to examination of banks. On August 14 I 
received a letter from the Honorable J. F. T. O’Connor, 
Comptroller of the Currency, in which he takes issue with 
my statement, tharacterizing it as a misstatement. 

It has always been my policy to be most careful in pre- 
senting an argument to Members of the House not to mis- 
lead them by making a statement that is not based upon 
facts. I would rather not obtain the objective sought than 
to mislead Members of the House. While my statement was 
probably made in the heat of an argument, nevertheless, I 
felt then, and I feel now, that I was in possession of facts 
obtained from reports that have been issued, testimony be- 
fore congressional committees, including the hearings before 
the Joint Committee on Reorganization, that warranted me 
in saying what I did. I think it only fair to Mr. O’Connor 
in replying to his statement that I place his letter in the 
Recorp. It follows: 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, August 14, 1937. 
Hon. JoHN J. 


CocHRAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Knowing how careful you are with all of 
your statements and your effort to always be accurate, may I call 
your attention to a misstatement made in your speech on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on August 13, page 11355. 
I quote from the RECORD: 

“Mr. CocHran. I may say to my colleague from Ohio that at the 
present time you have four different organizations of the Govern- 
ment examining your national banks; first, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation; second, the Federal Reserve System; third, 
the Comptroller of the Currency; and fourth, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, whenever it has any dealings with the banks, 
and, as we all know, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation owns 
a great deal of the stock of some of the banks in this country 
today.” 

You will be interested to know that no one enters a national 
bank for the p of examining except a representative from 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. In instances where 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation purchases stock in a 
national bank, they become, in a sense, partners in the enterprise; 
and when a contract is made, the bank may or may not permit 
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agencies of the R. F. C. to examine certain stocks. 
would be true under any circumstance and is not considered a 
8 The law also states that with the consent of the 


the purpose of making a loan, perfecting a merger, and always there 
has never been any objection from the bank interested in the 
transaction. 


makes no examination of national 


one agency of under the 
statute to examine a national bank, that being the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The only duplication that exists at 
the present time, is the duplication of in State banks 
which are members of the Federal Deposit n. 
The State authorities banks and in addition to this, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance State banks. 


J. F. T. O'CONNOR, 
Com; 


Since the receipt of this letter I have re-examined the mat- 
ter with the result that I am convinced that my statements 
which are quoted by Mr. O’Connor were essentially correct. 

I have taken the trouble to consult with officials in each 
of these activities with the result that I am assured by them 
that the Federal Reserve System, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration each maintains an examining staff of considerable 
size and examines banks and that this examination while 
not exactly along the same line is in addition to that made 
by the representatives of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

In the limited time available during debates in the House 
of Representatives it is not possible to go into detail as 
thoroughly as might sometimes be desirable. Ordinarily 
what I found time to say on the occasion alluded to would 
be sufficient to carry the thought I intended but, in view of 
Mr. O’Connor’s attitude, and for emphasis of my statements, 
I make the following addition. 

The examination which Mr. O’Connor admits is pros- 
ecuted by the examiners under him extends to all national 
banks. The examination made by the other agencies men- 
tioned in my statement are supplementary to and in addi- 
tion to those made under his direction. These agencies also 
examine State banks which Mr. O’Connor’s office does not. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
is charged, under the law, with various duties among which 
are: The determination and review of rates of interest 
charged by the Federal Reserve banks; the supervision of 
security-lending operations of member banks; the fixing of 
maximum rates that they may pay on time and safety de- 
posits; the fixing and enforcement of margin requirements 
on loans by member banks for the purchase of securities; 
the prevention of violation of the antitrust laws relating to 
banks, banking associations, and trust companies which in- 
cludes the prevention of interlocking directorates and 
officers. 

The Board procures examinations to be made of partic- 
ular banks, including national banks, whenever the infor- 
mation procurable from other sources, such as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, does not satisfy the Board. 

Every Federal Reserve bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve agent or Board of Governors, be subject to 
special examination (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 483). 

So much for the issue between Mr. O’Conner and myself 
as to examinations within the Federal Reserve System. He 
Says none are made. I assert that they are made and fre- 
quently. I believe that any interested person may easily 
decide who is correct by making inquiry of the banks them- 
selves. I repeat the examinations might not be exactly the 
same, but they are examinations. 

In his letter Mr. O’Connor admits that the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation “with the consent of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency * * * may make an investiga- 
tion of a national bank.” This is a confession without an 


avoidance and is contrary to his broad statement “only one 
agency of the Federal Government has the power under 
the statute to examine a national bank, that being the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency.” 

I submit this portion of the issue on the record that Mr. 
O'Connor makes, and invite attention to the following cita- 
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tion (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 12, sec. 264 (k) (2)) which 
specifically provides for examinations by the Federal De- 
ame ERANA TN resin ep srt othe 

The admissions in his letter which I have quoted are like- 
wise sufficient to show that my statement with reference to 
examinations made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is correct. That these examinations include a 
large number of national banks is attested by two circum- 
stances. First, one of the largest items in the portfolio of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is preferred stock 
in national banks which, as Mr. O’Connor suggests, makes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation “in a sense, part- 
ners in the enterprise” permitted by contract to make the 
examinations to which I have alluded. Second, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation maintains a staff of consid- 
erable size to make these examinations. Probably it has 
not been as active in this respect in recent months as it 
was when it was buying the preferred stock. One thing 
is certain this Corporation can examine banks in which it is 
interested without permission from the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

If I deemed it expedient to do so, I could detail here 
several statutory duties which are laid upon the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation out of which grow the examinations 
that they make. It does not appear to be necessary to do 
so in view of the fact that Mr. O’Connor’s letter admits 
that these two activities do conduct examinations of na- 
tional banks. When these corporations are charged by law 
to perform certain functions it can easily be seen that they 
must make examinations. Probably some will call it inves- 
tigations. 

So confident am I that my statement which Mr. O’Connor 
criticizes was true in all essentials that I am forced to 
wonder why he not only sent his letter to me but trans- 
mitted copies to many other Members of Congress. If Mr. 
O’Connor had not touched on this subject in a hearing 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Sen- 
ate when the Banking Act of 1935 was under consideration 
and expressed himself then in regard to consolidating the 
various examining divisions, although I admit he insisted 
then there was no duplication, I would feel his reason was a 
desire to confuse the issue as to whether or not the Presi- 
dent should be given the power to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government by transferring functions. I 
hope that there was some other reason which I have not 
discovered, because I stand, and at the time I made my 
statements, I was standing with the President in believing 
that he should have this power. Whether or not he pro- 
poses to do so I do not know, but if there is duplication of 
effort then in the interest of economy why should not the 
President provide examination of banks of all classes be 
conducted by one agency and let other agencies, if inter- 
ested, be furnished with a report of the examination? 


Bird & Son Have No Just Complaint Against Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Despite Their Statements 
to Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much has appeared in the 
public press recently about what it cost Bird & Son to de- 
fend the complaint which was filed against them by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion after hearing all the facts exonerated Bird & Son. 
It now appears that Bird & Son were responsible because of 
their failure to make all the true facts clear. Further, Bird 
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& Son had prepared a price schedule which would cause cer- 
tain retailers to pay as high as $4.85 net for certain rugs 
which were to be sold to mail-order houses in less than car- 
load shipments for $3.82. Although the price schedule had 
been announced it was not adhered to. Probably the Com- 
mission rendered a great service to the independent retail- 
ers after all, 

The following letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. W. A. Ayres, is self-explanatory: 


Avucust 11, 1937. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
dated August 7, 1937, with regard to certain publicity being given 
to a statement in which Bird & Son, Inc., are reported to have 
asserted that the Federal Trade Commission caused them to spend 
over $100,000 defending themselves against a charge that was un- 
founded. 

The record is clear that Bird & Son, and its subsidiary, the Bird 

Sal 


Floor Covering 

pro their attorneys repeatedly asserted 
been furnished all of the facts in the first instance they did not 

believe a formal complaint would have issued. 

In a brief for these companies on motions to dismiss the com- 
plaint, filed with the Commission after the taking of testimony, 
on February 11, 1937, these attorneys reviewed the 
negotiations leading up to the issuance of the Rin eng 7 
which time certain material entitled Data 


Eugene Sawyer, Jr., president of Bird Floor Covering Sales Corpora- 
tion, and in stated as follows: 


until the complaint had been served. Counsel for the Commis- 
sion drew the conclusion that the whole schedule had behind it 
actual sales, that it pictured a merchan policy actively 
pursued in all respects by Bird. The schedule was reproduced 
verbatim in the complaint. We respectively submit that this 
mutual misunderstanding resulted in a complaint which prob- 
ably would not have Reet issued had Mr. Sawyer made the true 
facts clear. These facts have now been established by the 
evidence produced before the examiner.” 

The schedule as submitted by Mr. Sawyer indicated prices 
made to retailers were as high as $4.85 net for certain rugs which 
were sold to mail-order houses in less-than-carload shipments for 
$3.82. At the trial it transpired that while this was submitted 
to the Commission as representing prices at which the goods were 
sold, the Sales Corporation did not adhere to such prices. 

The statute places upon the seller the burden of proving that 
differentials in prices are justified by savings. Prior to the issu- 
ance of the complaint and after several weeks in which to submit 
Justification of price differentials, Bird Sales Corporation pre- 
sented a statement intended to justify 6.6 percent of the differen- 
tial and stated: 

“We are not at this time in a position to state what savings 
accrue from the warehousing and distributing functions which 
Montgomery Ward & Co. orm * . What these savings 
amount to is problematical, but in our opinion the differential 
now granted Montgomery Ward & Co. is fully justified * * »» 

The Commission has before it a statement given the press by 
Mr. Philip R. Allen, chairman of the board of the company who, 
after deploring what he considers lack of pu the 
dismissal 


“Our counsel, Warner, Stackpole & Bradlee, of Boston, tell me 
that the Commission has handled the case with propriety and 
eminent fairness, under the law.” 

The Commission appreciates your interest in this matter and 
desires to be of assistance wherever possible. 

y yours, 
W. A. Ayres, Chairman, 


The Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I supported the Wagner- 
Steagall housing bill with some reservations. I heartily sup- 
port the idea that slum clearance is a necessary step in order 


to protect the health and the welfare of a great many citizens, 
The need of housing is one of the big problems of the country. 
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Since slums are limited to the large cities, it is necessarily a 
problem of these cities. The assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is undoubtedly necessary because of the limited 
finance, tax restrictions, and the lack of State laws and city 
ordinances to meet this problem. 

My main objection to this present bill is that it has a 
tendency to promote tenancy and to make it a fixed policy 
of our great cities. To provide for a permanent tenancy of 
a large number of our citizens appears to me to be rather 
un-American and the adoption of an Old World principle. 
Real Americanism should encourage home ownership instead 
of home tenancy. A broader plan that would encourage the 
development of the ownership of homes to a greater extent, 
applicable to city and country, would, in my opinion, be a far 
better solution of this problem. If the legalistic machinery 
were provided so that municipalities, counties, and both 
political and private agencies could remove these people from 
the congested areas of these great cities and place them in 
modern homes on small acre tracts, this would be a far better 
solution. 

If the people in the tenements of the big cities could be 
provided with a small tract of land and a comfortable home 
where they would have an opportunity for fruit trees and a 
garden, and perhaps chickens and rabbits and a few pigs, 
it would enable them to provide a considerable part of their 
food. It would give them employment during their idle 
days. It would give them fresh air and sunshine that they 
are now denied. If they were permitted to buy these homes 
on a long term of years at a low rate of interest such as is 
provided in this bill, many of them would become home 
owners instead of becoming permanent tenants. 

While this bill will contribute to the comfort and welfare 
of the people in the slum areas, in my opinion their whole 
situation would be greatly improved by an enactment that 
would provide not only for rentals but for ownership of 
garden homes in the suburbs. And millions in smaller cities 
and towns would avail themselves of such an opportunity. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that better housing is of such 
widespread need that this measure will only be a drop in the 
bucket. It occurs to me that we have vast financial re- 
sources in the banks of this country that might be tapped in 
order to meet this pressing problem. Billions of deposits 
in the savings accounts and the savings banks are available. 
This bill should be followed by a measure to give the banks 
of this country an opportunity to make long-time loans at 
& low rate of interest. A Government policy of insurance 
to protect these loans would make them secure. They would 
offer a sound investment for the public through these banks. 
It would not be necessary to make these loans for such a 
long period as 60 years if the payments were made easy and 
the rate of interest at 3% or 4 percent. Millions of Ameri- 
cans would avail themselves of such an opportunity. They 
would transform themselves from tenants to ownership of 
homes. And permit me to remind my colleagues of a view 
that is generally recognized—that ownership of homes in 
both city and country is the foundation of the security of 
our country and the best guaranty of its future. 


Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


o 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
MonTAGUE, late a Representative from Virginia 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I find it impossible to express 

my admiration for ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE, and my sor- 

row that he is no longer with us. I knew him for many 

years. He was my friend, true and tried. My affection was 
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formed for him in the early years of my life, and that affec- 
tion never waned or wavered. When I was first nominated 
to represent the First Congressional District of Virginia in 
Congress, his telegram was one of the first to reach me. 
When I was elected he was the first to welcome me here. 
When I was sworn in as a Member of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, on July 3, 1918, he presented me to take the oath of 
office. When in the present Congress he qualified for the 
last time he was too weak to attend the services here, and 
I shall always cherish the recollection that, by authority of 
the Speaker and the House, I was permitted to administer 
that last oath to my dear friend. 

We knew Mr. Monrtacve as Governor“, and I shall refer 
to him by that title. He would cherish remembrance by 
that title, for in the prime of life, young, handsome, brilliant, 
and aggressive, he adorned that office and gave it a new 
dignity. 

Governor Montacue came of the old school. He was to 
the manner born. He was true to the finest traditions of 
his beloved State. He honored her and Virginia honored 
him. 

Governor Montacue was born on the 3d day of October, 
1862, in Campbell County, Va. His parents were Robert 
Latane Montague and Gay Eubank. He was descended from 
Peter Montague, the emigrant to Virginia, who was the son 
of Peter Montague, of Boveney Parish, in Buckinghamshire, 
and Eleanor Allen, his wife. 

The emigrant, Peter Montague, was 18 years old when he 
came to Virginia in 1621, and in 1625 he was living on James- 
town Island, in the employment of Capt. Samuel Mathews. 
Subsequently he moved to Nansemond County, Va., and later 
located in Middlesex County, Va., where he attained distinc- 
tion, serving as a justice of the peace and as a burgess in 
the Virginia Assembly. 

Robert Latane Montague, father of Governor MONTAGUE, 
was one of the most popular and best known men in Vir- 
ginia. He studied law at the College of William and Mary 
under one of Virginia’s greatest teachers of law, Nathaniel 
Beverley Tucker. Many times he served as Presidential elec- 
tor on the Democratic ticket, was Commonwealth’s attorney 
of Middlesex County, Va., for many years, and was made 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia in 1860, leading the ticket 
by 5,000 votes. He served as a member and presiding officer 
of the Secession Convention of 1861, was a member of the 
executive council, and became a conspicuous member of the 
Confederate Congress. After the war in 1872 he was elected 
member of the House of Delegates for Middlesex County, 
though the county was largely Republican. In 1875 he was 
elected judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of Virginia, where 
he served until his death on March 2, 1880. 

When it is remembered that he was a fine debater, bril- 
liant orator, upright judge, and possessed of unbounded 
popularity to the day of his death with old and young, the 
keen intellect, forensic ability, wonderful grace, peculiar 
charm, and fine personality of Governor MONTAGUE are easy 
to understand. 

Governor MontacvE was educated in the private schools 
by private tutors in Middlesex County. He attended the 
grammar school of the college of William and Mary for 1 
year, and in 1882 graduated in several of the academic 
schools of Richmond College. He achieved much distinc- 
tion at the school as an orator and debater. From 1882 to 
1884 he taught as a private tutor, and in the summer of 
1884 commenced the study of law under Prof. John B. 
Minor at the University of Virginia. The following session 
he took the regular course, and in June 1885 he graduated in 
law with the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He began the prac- 
tice of law in October of that year in Danville, Va. 

His political life began early. He participated in many 
campaigns, and in 1893 President Cleveland appointed him 
United States attorney for the western district of Virginia. 
He served as United States district attorney from 1894 to 
January 1, 1898. In 1897 he was elected attorney general 
for Virginia and served for 4 years until January 1, 1902, 
when he entered upon the duties of the office of Governor of 
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Virginia, to which he was elected in 1901. He served as 
Governor for 4 years and 1 month from January 1, 1902, 
the additional month having resulted from the action of the 
constitutional convention which concluded its sessions dur- 
ing his term of office. 

From the time of his retirement from the office of Gov- 
ernor of Virginia until his election to Congress in 1912, he 
served with distinction in many official capacities. He was 
delegate to the Third Conference of American Republics at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906 and delegate to the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Maritime Law at Brussels in 1909 and 
1910. He served as dean of the law school of Richmond Col- 
lege from 1906 to 1909. He was a member of the council and 
executive committee of the American Institute of Law. 

Governor MontacvE was interested in the subject of in- 
ternational peace and devoted time and thought to the fur- 
therance of peace. He served as president of the American 
Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes for 
the year 1917, was president of the American Peace Society 
for the years 1920 to 1924, and was president of the Ameri- 
can Group of the Interparliamentary Union from 1930 to 
1935. He served as trustee of Carnegie Institute, Washing- 
ton, and of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
in 1910. 

Governor Montacue held the degree of doctor of laws, 
Brown University, 1903, and doctor of laws, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1923. 

Governor Moxracux believed in democracy and that the 
people should rule. His fight for the office of Governor of 
Virginia in 1901 was a bold fight against the convention 
system of making nominations and for the primary system. 
When he was elected Governor the constitutional convention 
was in session. On June 27, 1902, he proclaimed the new 
constitution of Virginia, and immediately called the General 
Assembly of Virginia into session to bring the statute law 
of the State into conformity with the new constitution. 
Many months were devoted by the general assembly to this 
work; in fact, the session was so prolonged that it became 
known as the “long parliament.” The guiding spirit in these 
deliberations and in this work was the brilliant Governor 
who directed its labors. 

Governor MontacvE was in great demand in his own State 
and throughout the Nation in all political campaigns. He 
participated in many battles for the Democratic Party in the 
State and Nation, and also served as delegate at large to the 
Democratic national convention at St. Louis in 1904. 

Mr. Moxracux's term of office as Governor was character- 
ized by diligence to duty and efficiency in service. Squires, 
in his work on the Governor of Virginia entitled “Through 
Centuries Three”, says that with Monrtacvue a new generation 
took the helm, and that he was the first of seven “business 
Governors” who have since ruled Virginia. At this time it 
may be said he was the first of nine business Governors who 
have since ruled Virginia. He awakened public interest in 
public education, improved highways, and pure elections. 
During Governor Monrtacve’s term of office there was enacted 
the Jamestown tercentennial bill for the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the establishment at James- 
town of the first permanent English settlement in the New 
World. 

In 1912, in the same general election in which President 
Wilson was elected for his first term, Governor MONTAGUE was 
elected a Representative in the House of Representatives of 
the United States to represent the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, generally known as the Richmond district. 
Congress was called in extra session by President Wilson, 
and when that Congress was organized Governor MONTAGUE 
was assigned to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This was an unusual distinction, and was in 
recognition of his superior qualifications and ability. He 
was not required to serve the usual apprenticeship on minor 
committees but was assigned immediately to one of the most 
powerful and important committees of the House. He served 
on this committee for many years until, at his own request, 
he was transferred to another equally important committee, 
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the Committee on the Judiciary. Here he served until his 
death, when he stood next to the chairman. 

As a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Governor Moxracun had a large part in drafting 
and securing the passage of some of the most important and 
far-reaching laws of that period, some of which are still in 
effect. ‘These laws included the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission, the act providing for the retirement of 
superannuated employees of the United States Coast Guard 
and pensioning of members injured in the service, the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, the so-called Adamson 8-hour law, and 
the original law providing war-risk insurance allotments and 
allowances to the dependents of soldiers and sailors of the 
World War. 

As a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, Governor 
MOoNTAGUE was prominent in securing the passage of the 
Longshoremen’s Compensation Act, was one of a special com- 
mittee of five to make thorough study of the National Bank- 
ruptey Act, which resulted in the enactment of many im- 
portant amendments, and was appointed by the House of 
Representatives to prosecute charges of impeachment against 
a Federal district judge in the United States Senate, which 
culminated in the resignation of that official. He was active 
in other impeachment proceedings, including the Mellon and 
Fenning cases. The so-called Lindbergh antikidnaping bill, 
when under consideration, was practically redrafted in the 
House to embrace amendments sponsored by him to make the 
proposed law more effective. He introduced and secured the 
passage of an important measure, endorsed by the American 
Bar Association, known as the Declaratory Judgment Act, 
which makes for economy and expedition in judicial procedure, 
and took an active part in perfecting and securing the pas- 
sage of 15 anticrime bills recommended by the administration. 

Governor MonrtacvE actively participated in all of the im- 
portant matters under the consideration of the two impor- 
tant committees on which he served while he was a member 
of those two committees. Though the duties of these com- 
mittees were exacting and onerous, he did not overlook the 
interests of his district which elected him to Congress. A 
brief but necessarily incomplete statement of measures spon- 
sored and supported and results secured by him is illuminat- 
ing. Governor Moxracu rendered valuable service in se- 
curing the location of the Federal Reserve Bank at Rich- 
mond, obtained appropriations for establishing of post-office 
buildings and for the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
in his district, secured the establishment of many Federal 
projects, introduced and secured the passage of legislation 
to establish the Seven Days’ Battlefield Park near Richmond 
and to make it a national park, was prominently identified 
with the law establishing the Colonial National Monument at 
Yorktown, Williamsburg, and Jamestown, and introduced 
and secured the passage of a bill providing an additional 
judge for the eastern district of Virginia. One of his last 
services was to secure an appropriation for Federal partici- 
pation in the celebration in Hanover County, Va., of the 
bicentennial of the birth of Patrick Henry. 

Governor Moxracu was seriously considered for appoint- 
ment in the Cabinet of President Wilson and several times 
for appointment on the Federal bench. 

Governor Monracue was a man of great modesty, rare 
personal charm, superior mental culture, and well read in 
the law, political economy, and sociology. He was an elo- 
quent orator and brilliant conversationalist. He was resource- 
ful in debate and always courteous and dignified. He was 
learned in the lore of his own State, true to her finest tradi- 
tions, zealous in her interest, and untiring in her behalf. He 
Was an incorruptible public servant. He was married on 
December 11, 1889, to Elizabeth Lynne Hoskins, of Middlesex 
County, whose gracious hospitality and devoted zeal greatly 
contributed to his success. Three children were born of this 
union, all of whom survived him. They are Mrs. Moore, 
wife of Col. Charles Beaty Moore, United States Army, now 
retired; Mrs. Nunnally, wife of Lt. William J. Nunnally, 
United States Navy, now retired; and Robert Latane Monta- 
gue, major, United States Marine Corps. 
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Governor Moxracu died at Urbanna, Middlesex County, 
Va., on January 24, 1937. He was laid to rest on the 26th 
day of January in the cemetery of Christ Church in Middle- 
sex County. He sleeps in the soil he loved with an abiding 
love. 

Mr. Speaker, when my dear friend concluded his memorial 
address on the life and services of his friend and my prede- 
cessor, Hon. William Atkinson Jones, he used words which 
express more eloquently than any language I can use my 
sentiments as applicable to my dear friend whose loss I 
mourn. I now adopt these words as my own: 

He was indeed the “full grain in the ear“, ripe and hanging 
lightly to be plucked by the Hand Divine. With courage and hope 
he quietly met the end, and at this hour I pay my homage to the 
memory of a true patriot, a great servant, a noble and 


high-minded man, Virginia's loyal son, America’s dauntless de- 
fender, and my dear friend. 


The Rules of Our Political Game—How They Once 
Were and How They Have Come To Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, we often refer to 
the Constitution of the United States as a “rule book” for 
the operation of our Government. Utilizing that figure fur- 
ther, I would like to indicate something of the political 
rules of Great Britain against which our fathers rebelled 
in the days of the American Revolution, and show in what 
respects they changed the rules on setting up a new govern- 
ment for this country. Much that we have in our Gov- 
ernment, many of the provisions in our Constitution, can 
be explained only by observing what previously existed under 
the sway of the mother country and why it was unsatis- 
factory. 

Our colonial fathers were proud of the fact that they 
were Englishmen, but in course of time, they came to com- 
plain of the English rule because it was not of their making, 
nor did it suit them. It was even contrary to their interests 
and sense of justice. England was a monarchy, which was 
not so objectionable in itself, excepting that it had become 
by 1775 an arbitrary and oppressive government. The King 
of England is charged with many acts of misgovernment 
by Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence. 
It is interesting to note that every complaint registered by 
Jefferson in that great document fi a change in 
the political rules which Americans desired for themselves. 
Accordingly, the earlier set of rules by the mother country 
was rejected and another set was given to us by the 
founding fathers. 

Let us observe some of these outstanding changes. The 
basic idea in the English scheme of government was the 
divine right of the King to rule his subjects, and, as a re- 
sult, there grew up the idea that the King could do no 
wrong. Directly opposite to this is the American idea of 
government as expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
“Governments derive their just power from the consent of 
the governed”, or, as we later Americans would say, “from 
the authority of the governed.” Another prominent fact of 
the English rule at that time was the control of the masses 
by the classes. Our fathers rejected that idea and made an 
exactly opposite announcement that “all men are created 
equal” and have a right to participate in the powers and 
benefits of government. In a third respect the founders 
of our Government saw fit to put down in black and white 
what they regarded as the Constitution of the country, 
whereas the English had not done so at that time, nor have 
they done so yet. Our fathers felt that, to avoid misunder- 

standing and misrule, the Constitution should be, as nearly 
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as it is possible for it to be, expressed in written form in 
order that all may read and know it. 

When any great number of persons have been living under 
a given set of political rules, but come to feel that those 
rules are not right, or best, they may change the rules 
peaceably or quarrel among themselves as to the nature of 
the changes. Happy are the people who can change politi- 
cal rules peaceably. It’s the almost universal record of 
history that such political changes involve serious quarrels, 
such as civil war and revolution. Even when rules become 
oppressive, many individuals are prone to get along under 
them in order to avoid trouble. As Thomas Jefferson says, 
“mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed.” 

When Americans felt forced to change the British set of 
rules, it was necessary for them to fight the mother country 
and to risk their lives in doing so. As wise men, knowing 
that the new set of rules which they were establishing would 
sometime become insufficient, they made provision for 
amendment. It is to be hoped that our rules as expressed in 
the Constitution may prove adequate, but subjected to proper 
changes when these changes are imperative. It goes without 
saying that they should be changed with as much thought 
and wisdom as they were originally formulated. 

NEW RULES REVERSE THE OLD 

By reading the Declaration of Independence, in which 
Jefferson accuses the English King of oppression, we dis- 
cover the exact rules of the old political game to which 
Americans most objected. We also note that later, in estab- 
lishing a new set of rules, those very objections were over- 
come by reversing the situation. For instance, Americans 
put more of the ruling authority in the lawmaking branch 
of government than in the executive branch; and in order 
to do this, they carefully separated the legislative branch 
from the executive branch and also established an independ- 
ent judicial branch. All this was done to preserve individual 
rights and liberties. This, by the way, is another prominent 
feature of our set of rules as contrasted with the British 
rules as they existed in 1775—Americans divided government 
into three great spheres or branches, whereas the English 
scheme had previously centered governmental power in one 
person, the King. 

Jefferson complained that the King had vetoed laws nec- 
essary and wholesome for the public good. In contrast to 
that, in making a new rule book, revolutionary Americans 
gave only a very limited veto power to our Chief Executive— 
the President. Jefferson complained that the King had dis- 
solved legislative bodies repeatedly for maintaining the peo- 
ple’s rights. In contrast to that, we have not given our 
Executive the power to dissolve the lawmaking body. Again, 
Jefferson declared, in the Declaration of Independence, that 
the King often called legislative bodies to meet at incon- 
venient places, distant from the public depositories, all with 
a view of fatiguing lawmakers into compliance with his de- 
mands, Our fathers certainly changed that rule by arrang- 
ing a definite place, as, for instance, in this city of Wash- 
ington, in this massive building, where Congress, the law- 
making body of America, convenes annually regardless of 
the wishes of the Executive. 

I might go on at some length to show how the former 
British rules of political control permitted the King to ap- 
point officials to “eat out the substance of his American 
subjects”, and how the King made judges dependent upon 
his will alone for the tenure of their office and the amount 
of their salaries, and how the King attempted to make the 
military powers superior to the civil power, and many other 
things which Americans regarded as oppressive. Therefore, 
when the fathers prepared the American Constitution, 
changing the rules and reversing the procedure, they pro- 
vided that no official positions should be created except by 
the authority of the people’s representatives; that judges 
should be as independent as human beings may rightfully 
be, and that the civil power shall always be superior to the 
military power. 
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This only briefly hints at a few of the changes in the rule 
book which came about as a part of the American Revolu- 
tion. From mention of these we get the idea that our pres- 
ent rules of political action for America are far superior to 
the rules which formerly governed America as a part of the 
British Empire. This is not to say that the rules established 
in 1787 are altogether perfect, nor that they will suffice for 
us for all time to come. We merely take pride in them, are 
grateful for them and value them at their true worth. 


I Challenge Legislative Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES J. COLDEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. COLDEN. Mr. Speaker, on various occasions some, 
not very many I am glad to say, of my colleagues have made 
serious insinuations against our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and his program. Sometimes in private, in the 
lobbies and the cloak rooms and on the floor, Members have 
criticized the President and have repeated innuendoes made 
by the minority concerning the President’s program. Sec- 
tion 3 of article 2 of the Constitution states— 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
on the state of the Union and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

This section of the Constitution of the United States gives 
the President, without any question of a doubt, the authority 
which he has exercised on various occasions. So it is 
ridiculous for Members to criticize the President because he 
has submitted his recommendations to Congress. 

Not only is Franklin D. Roosevelt the President of the 
United States, but he is the leader of his party. When the 
fortunes of the Democratic Party were at a low ebb, he 
revived the party, and he rejuvenated it with living causes 
and vigorous principles. He is the greatest militant cru- 
sader since the days of William J. Bryan. Today the Demo- 
cratic Party, by the leadership of Roosevelt, has been re- 
stored to the virility of the days of Andrew Jackson and 
Thomas Jefferson. 

I have heard men who profess to be leading Democrats 
insinuate that we are directed toward bankruptcy and 
dictatorship. How often have we heard these words? A 
thousand times from the lips of the Liberty Leaguers, the 
curbed lords of industry, by defeated Tories, by bitter par- 
tisans, and by disappointed reactionaries. And I cannot 
leave the floor of this House without registering my protest 
at these false assumptions by men who claim to be Demo- 
crats. I challenge the party loyalty and the patriotic pur- 
poses of any Democrat who turns aside from the militant 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt and who compromises 
with those who threaten and slander and traduce the expo- 
nents of the New Deal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply disappointed at the failure of this 
House to consider the program for wages and hours, and 
judicial reform, submitted by our President. It seems to me 
that the chairman of the Judiciary Committee went far 
beyond the scope of his duties when he refused to hold 
hearings or to consider the President’s recommendations, 

The Judiciary Committee owed it to the President and to 
the leader of the Democratic Party, as a matter of courtesy 
and as a matter of party duty, to give careful consideration 
to this proposal. To refuse to consider this important meas- 
ure is assuming a legislative dictatorship. It is a sort of 
fascism foreign to American traditions and American insti- 
tutions. It is a defiance of democratic processes of govern- 
ment. Whatever may have been the honest convictions of 
the members of the committee, I believe that hearings should 
have been held and, without agreement, the bill should have 
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been reported from the committee to the House without rec- 
ommendation. Such action would have shown at least some 
degree of courtesy to the President, and the committee would 
have discharged, at least in part, its duty to the House and 
to the people of this country. The flaunting of the President 
Was unparliamentary, arbitrary, unnecessary, and ruthless. 
It was a contribution to disappointment, antagonism, and 
strife within the party. 

Mr. Speaker, neither the Democratic Party nor any other 
party has ever won a single battle worth while or the confi- 
dence of the people by the policy of inaction, indifference, 
avoidance, and evasion. The great leaders of the Democratic 
Party have never been afraid to fight. No victory has ever 
been won over hunger, over poverty, over greed, over monop- 
oly, and predatory wealth without a strenuous battle. To 
sit down and do nothing will not only result in great dis- 
appointment to the people, but will finally result in the rele- 
gation of the Democratic Party to the graveyard of dead 
issues. There is only one way for the Democratic Party to 
maintain its prestige in this Nation, and that is to go for- 
ward in the battle against special privilege and make this 
country and its Constitution what it was intended to be— 
“a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” 


The Session Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, when the gavel fell Saturday 
we reached the end of the greatest do-nothing session of 
Congress in the last half century. Notwithstanding over- 
whelming majorities in both Houses, and all the flamboyant 
promises of the last campaign, the Democratic Party did not 
enact a single major piece of constructive legislation for the 
improvement of the national economic situation. For the 
moment, representative government in the United States has 
broken down. 

The first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress appropriated 
in excess of $10,000,000,000, more than twice the annual aver- 
age of appropriations in the decade prior to 1933. 

The national debt has been increased to more than $37,- 
000,000,000, the highest in our history. 

During the first 6 weeks of the current fiscal year the Fed- 
eral Government spent hundreds of millions more than dur- 
ing the corresponding weeks of the previous year. 

During the entire session this year the administration did 
not make one effective move to balance the Budget. 

Inflationary Government spending has steadily increased 
living costs in every direction. 

No move has been made to create permanent jobs for the 
unemployed. 

Not even a gesture has been made toward improvement of 
the social-security system, as promised by both parties last 
year. 

An administration dedicated to spoils has continued to 
undermine the civil-service merit system to create jobs for 
the party faithful. 

Both Congress and the administration have refused to 
investigate and expose the most shocking political scandal 
of our times—the bold and flagrant highjacking of cor- 
porations, in direct violation of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, through the sale of the President’s autographed 
edition of the Democratic Book of 1936. 

Nothing has been attempted toward squeezing the political 
plunder out of the administration of Federal relief. 

Nothing has been done to reestablish the due processes of 
constitutional government by the withdrawal of so-called 
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emergency powers of the President. Instead, many of these 
powers have been renewed and extended to buttress the New 
Deal against its own fabulous blunders and illusions. 
Nothing has been done to promote the constructive prog- 
Tess of American agriculture. Instead the House passed a 
Tesolution in the last days of the chaotic session extending 
sincere sympathy to the farmer and making more promises. 
Nothing has been attempted toward correction of our ex- 
travagant gold-purchasing policy, which hobbles the economy 


- not only of the United States but of the entire world. 


With the Democratic Party a house divided against itself, 
where shall the people turn? 

The only way this country ever can get back on the track 
of sound progress and prosperity is to elect a Republican 
President and give him a majority in both Houses of 
Congress. 


My Work and Accomplishments in the First Session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, OF ILLINOIS, TO THE NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ CONVENTION IN PHILA- 


DELPHIA, AUGUST 18, 1937 


Mr. MITCHELL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following extracts from a speech I delivered to the National 
Alliance of Postal Employees’ Convention in Philadelphia, 
Pa., August 18, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees assembled in convention, I assure you that I feel highly 
honored in being invited by your president and by many other 
outstanding men in your organization to address you on this occa- 
sion. For 3 years I have served as a member of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. We have had close connection with 
and constant communications from, the members of your organi- 
zation. It has been a genuine pleasure to know you and to have 
your tion and suggestions from time to time. You have 
asked me on this occasion to give you a brief syn 
in the Congress. It is with a degree of 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following comprise the bills introduced in the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fifth Congress: 

H.R. 2249. This is a bill to abolish the use of photographs as a 
means of identification of applicants in the United States civil 
service. The enactment of the bill will go a long way in wiping 
out segregation in the civil service. At present many Negro appli- 
cants are not called for service simply because many prejudiced 
appointing officers refuse to do so after looking at the applicant's 
photograph and determining that such applicant is colored. 

H. R. 2250. This is a bill to create an Industrial Commission on 
Negro Affairs. When enacted, this bill will bring into being a 
United States governmental agency with all the power and privi- 
leges incident thereto, to look after the interest, welfare, and 
rights of colored citizens. This Commission will do on a national 
scale for the Negro what many agencies interested in the Negro’s 
well being are trying to do on a small scale. It will work in 
cooperation with States and State Governments, and for the first 
time since emancipation, there will be a definite, legal, Govern- 
ment directed agency interested in the Negro. 

H. R. 2251. This is the antilynching bill, and seeks to punish 
the crime of lynching by making it a Federal offense. It also 
awards money damages to the victims of lynchings. This bill was 


reported favorably by the House Judiciary Committee after hear- 
ings lasting all day. These hearings were the first ever held on 
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an anti-lynching bill by a Negro Congressman. The anti-lynching 
bill has already passed the House. 

H. R. 3691. This is a bill to force appointing officers in the Civil 
Service to appoint the persons making the highest grade to the 
first vacancy occurring, with the second vacancy going to the 
second highest, and so on down the list. At present, the appoint- 
ing officers have a discretion in making appointments and may 
make a selection of any one of the three highest. This leaves 
room for discrimination, and in many instances there have been 
gross discriminations and persons were passed over for no other 
reason than that they were colored. And this has been legally 
possible in view of the discretion granted appointing officers to 
select any one of three. 

H. R. 3692. This is a companion bill to H. R. 3691, and while it 
permits the appointing officer to specify the sex desired in filling 
@ vacancy, it also requires that he specify the sex desired in writ- 
ing. This provision was inserted to prevent an officer from desir- 
ing one sex and then changing the designation in order to keep 
from appointing a colored applicant. The bill provides that once 
a designation is made, it may not thereafter be changed without 
the consent of the person then entitled to fill the position. 


ACADEMY ACTIVITIES 


During the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, many 
young men were designated to attend the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, They are James Lee Johnson, Jr., James Daniel Fowler, 
William Thomas Carney, Gilbert Lipscomb Reed, Robert Freeman, 
James Gilbride, George Joseph Trivers. 

Likewise, during this session many young men were designated 
to attend the Military Academy at West Point. They are Emory 
Joseph Jordan, Laurence Oliver Clark, Carl M. A. Carr, Michael 
Francis Aliotta, James Daniel Fowler, David Brown, Charles Ham- 
brick, Euwart Lee Davenport, Beverly Klein Cole, Phelps Asbury 
Walker, Wilson Reed, George Aubrey Johnston, Winsley Armstrong, 
Robert M. Jones, Frederick E. Byrd, Welford T. Hill, Charles H. 
Hunter, 

Fowler is now at West Point and doing well. In spite of the 
fact that Johnson was railroaded out of the Academy and Trivers 
did not have the desire to remain there, I have renewed my de- 
termination to see to it that a colored midshipman is accepted at 
Annapolis and remains there until he graduates. 

* . * * s * * 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


During this first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress I have 
made many addresses in various of the country. This in- 
cludes speeches at Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Gary, Ind.: 
Chicago, III.; Camden, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Indianapolis, Ind.; and other points. 

I have likewise spoken over the radio several times, and proba- 
bly one of the best speeches ever delivered over the radio at any 
time was my speech on the antilynching bill, which was made 
April 5. 

1 the outstanding achievements during my congressional 
career has been the softening and removing of prejudices which 
had previously been in the minds of the lawmakers. This was 
accomplished by the manner in which I conducted my office and 
by the high type of statesmanship displayed on all matters in 
and out of Co My intelligent approach and wise and 
careful handling of the affairs of my office provoked the follow- 
ing statement from Congressman Harrow W. SUMmNERS during the 
debate on antilynching: 

“This man MITCHELL, who comes from Chicago, is a colored 
man, but a colored statesman. And if MITCHELL holds himself 
throughout the years as he is today, his head on his shoulders 
and his feet on the ground, he stands a chance to be recognized 
by the historian of the future as the greatest statesman his race 
has produced in a century.” 

During this session of Congress many people have been placed 
in remunerative positions directly through my efforts in their 
behalf. These include the following: - 

Two clerks in the distributing office of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Robert Taylor, second ward, employed in Doorkeeper’s Division 
of House of Representatives. 

William J. Jones, 4158 Cottage Grove Avenue, second ward, 
employed as messenger in Treasury Department, Chicago. 

Stewart A. Betts, Jr., 3832 Calumet Avenue, second ward, em- 
ployed in Doorkeeper's Division of House of Representatives. 

John H. Landers, second ward, foreman in Chicago office. 

Arthur J. Devereaux, eleventh ward, superintendent of Station 
C of the Chicago post office. (Promoted.) 

Wilbur Bournique, 3505 Indiana Avenue, second ward, special 
delivery messenger in Chicago post office. 

Mrs. Lily B. McClain, promoted to special clerk in post office 
with increase of salary. 

Frank Crispo, 3232 Princeton Avenue, eleventh ward, special 
delivery messenger in Chicago post office. 

Theodore Young, second ward, Doorkeeper’s Division of House 
of Representatives. 

To this list there were additional appointments to clerkships 
and to carrier positions in the post office, as follows: 

First ward, 5; second ward, 27; eleventh ward, 13; and fourth 
ward, 9. 

I know that I have been severely censured from time to time 
by members of my own race who have not understood my motives, 
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or if they understood them, have willfully misrepresented them, 
A few days ago when the name of Senator Hugo L. Black was 
presented to the Senate as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, I sent him the following telegram: 
AUGUST 13, 1937. 
Senator Huco L. BLACK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I send this word as an expression of satis- 
faction and enthusiastic approval of your appointment as Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. As a 
fellow Alabamian I am somewhat familiar with your work in that 
State. I regard you as being truly progressive. Your attitude 
toward my people for the most part has been one of genuine 
friendliness. I predict that your record on the Supreme Bench 
will be a continuation of the wonderful record you have made in 
and out of Congress. I rejoice in your appointment. 

ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, M. C. 

I sent this, first, because I believe that Senator Black is a 
genuine, honest-to-goodness New Dealer, I believe that he is 
interested in justice for underprivileged people. I know that his 
record as a prosecutor and lawyer in Birmingham, Ala., my 
home, toward my people has been one of friendliness. I believe 
he will make a great Justice, and because of this opinion I 
have endorsed him. For this I have already been severely cen- 
sured by some members of my race. There are those who say 
that if a white man comes from the South he is essentially an 
enemy of the Negroes. I know this is not true, for many of the 
best friends I have today are men and women of the white race 
who were born and reared in the South—a large number of them 
still reside in the South. It is no more fair for you to say that 
because a white man is from the South he is an enemy to the 
Negro than it is to say because you are a Negro you are worth- 
less as an American citizen. Both statements are viciously false, 
and no man who wishes to be fair will take either position. I 
thank God that there is no prejudice in my heart against any man 
because of his color or otherwise. I have made many appoint- 
ments to West Point and Annapolis without regard to color. 
Other Congressmen may draw the color line, but I have not done 
it; and no man, however bitter in his criticisms, will cause me to 
descend from the high stand which I have taken, namely, that of 
being absolutely fair to all men, paying no attention to their race 
or their color. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I shall continue as long as I 
am a Member of Congress to do my full duty by my constituents 
and by the American people without fear or favor. Wishing this 
convention continued success in the fine work you are doing and 
again thanking you for the opportunity of appearing before you 
on this occasion and assuring you that I shall continue to be 
ot interested in your welfare, I bid you God's speed in your 
work, 


Our Political Book of Rules for the Nation Was 
Formulated by Able Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the boys and 
girls in our country, as well as some older folk, who take a 
keen interest in our national sports are anxious to know who 
made the rules for our great games, or by whom the rules are 
changed periodically. This holds for football, baseball, or 
any of the well-known sports. Let it be known that Knute 
Rockne had anything to do with the formulation of foot- 
ball rules and such rules are readily approved. Let it be 
known that Babe Ruth has anything to do with the writing 
of a new set of rules for baseball, and by common consent 
such rules are approved. We seem to agree that well-known 
experts in any great game, or in the knowledge of a game, 
are expected to be most competent in preparing or changing 
the rules of that game. Does this not also apply to the 
great game of practical politics, by which we in the Gov- 
ernment and all American citizens generally must be 
guided? 

In following still further my figure of speech contrasting 
the Constitution of the United States with a book of rules, I 
would like to point out that some of the greatest statesmen 
and experts in matters of human government known to this 
country had a part in the formulation of our greatest set of 
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rules. The meeting at which this was done was, of course, 
the Constitutional Convention held at Philadelphia from May 
25 to September 17, 1787. The outstanding authorities to 
whom I refer are such men as George Washington, James 
Madison, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Wilson, Roger Sherman, and Gouverneur Morris. Recogniz- 
ing the ability of such men, in political matters, we may rest 
assured of the quality of work which they did in planning at 
that time the form of our future government. 
EACH LEADER ESPECIALLY FITTED 


Washington was very appropriately selected as President 
of the Convention, which framed the Constitution. By the 
critics he is not regarded as a statesman of the first order. 
He was not a lawyer; he was not a philosophic student of 
political institutions; nor was he familiar with the history 
of constitutional government. Nevertheless, he was a prac- 
tical statesman of a high order. He was a great executive, 
and that required keen insight into human nature and the 
practicability of things. His judgment of men and measures 
was almost unerring. Without being able to formulate gov- 
ernmental plans in detail so well as some of the other mem- 
bers of the Convention, his analytical mind could discern 
the merits and demerits of any proposal and determine 
whether it was good or bad, whether it would work or fail. 
Such was the man chosen to preside over the meeting that 
wrote our greatest national book of rules. Of course, there 
were other reasons why it was appropriate that he should 
be chosen to preside over the Constitutional Convention. 

James Madison was a scholarly man and well versed in 
the history of political institutions. He knew his constitu- 
tional government and was informed on every political 
scheme that had ever been tried out at any time or any 
place on a sufficiently large scale to merit the historian’s 
attention. Time after time during the 4 months of this 
historic meeting proposals of constitutional provisions were 
made, and James Madison spoke for or against them ac- 
cordingly as his judgment dictated and his knowledge of 
the past warranted. He was the thoughtful student in this 
Conyention. So significant was his part in the formula- 
tion of the great document that he is generally known as 
the “Father of the Constitution.” In passing, we might re- 
mark that he let posterity know about the actual work of 
drafting our basic law through a careful record which he 
kept of the proceedings of the Convention. 

Old Dr. Franklin was a sage even among these elder 
statesmen of that era and brought to their deliberation a 
ripeness of judgment and a maturity of philosophy which 
gave dignity and strength to the work when completed. 
Of course, Franklin’s aid was partly due to the world-wide 
recognition which he then had, for there was not a living 
man in the world better known in 1787 than Benjamin 
Franklin of Philadelphia. His sense of humor and kindly 
spirit tempered the outburst of passion which the debates 
aroused and fanned into flame on more than one occasion. 
On such occasions the old philosopher saved the day with 
humor and good sense when the other members were about 
to break up in anger and go home without completing their 
task. Franklin epitomized the culture and practical vir- 
tues of his generation and represented in his own person 
the wisdom of that period. Surely anything which Frank- 
lin has helped to draft will be as nearly perfect for a 
scheme of human government as earthly creatures can de- 
vise 


From the pivotal State of New York came the youthful 
Alexander Hamilton, brilliant and masterful, but not al- 
ways congenial, nor likeable. His contribution toward the 
formulation of this set of rules for our nation was a notable 
one and highly intellectual. In our day, we would call 
him a “brain truster“, but contrary to some modern brain 
trusters, he was very conservative. Having been born in 
poverty, he did the very human thing of worshipping at 
the shrine of wealth. How to make secure the owners of 
property in their property rights was of much more concern 
to Hamilton than how to increase the average intelligence 
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or raise to a higher level the well-being of the masses of our 
people. He left an indelible imprint upon our political 
rules. 

James Wilson, a scholarly lawyer from Virginia, applied 
his legal learning to good effect in the drafting of the Con- 
stitution. Roger Sherman, as well as Madison, Hamilton, 
and Pinckney, offered compromises when the delegates to 
the convention were in a quandary of what to do, and at 
cross purposes. Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, put the 
completed document in its final form by submitting their 
resolutions in writing. In that sense, then, he wrote the 
Constitution, being thus responsible for the final wording of 
the instrument. 

It is doubtful whether any political assemblage in all hu- 
man history had so large a proportion of really great men 
as did the Constitutional Convention of 1787 at Philadelphia. 
The document which they drafted and presented as a set 
of rules for our new Nation ought accordingly to be held 
in very high esteem, and so it is. My personal feeling is that 
these sagacious men did a splendid job and deserve our high- 
est respect and praise for what they accomplished. Per- 
haps the remarkable history of America and its growth dur- 
ing 150 years from an infant republic to the high place it 
now occupies among the family of nations is due to the 
quality of the set of rules which Washington and his com- 
panions formulated for us. Surely the 17th of September, 
on which they completed this task, ought to be regarded as 
our national holiday. I am particularly calling upon all 
teachers and pupils throughout the country to commemorate 
this great event by appropriate programs of celebration. 


Unemployment Census Should Be Conducted by 
Letter Carriers—Tabulation of Results Ought to 
Be Undertaken in Each Locality so That Quick 
Returns are Assured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


LETTER TO HON. HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, in view of the enactment of a 
law by the Congress for an unemployment census, I am urg- 
ing that the postal employees of the country be utilized in 
this work, and that each locality tabulate the results so that 
quick returns may be obtained. This is in line with sugges- 
tions I made in a letter under date of June 12, last, and 
which letter is herewith reproduced: 


JUNE 12, 1937. 
Hon. Harry L. HOPEINS, 
Administrator, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. HorxIns: May I give you the benefit of my views 
on an important phase of the relief problem? 

This administration—and I believe this includes yourself—has 
been opposed to an unemployment census. 

The debate of the other day in the House of Representatives on 
the work-relief bill revealed, especially on the part of the rural 
Members of the House of Representatives, a distinct feeling that 
there is no substantial unemployment in the country—and that, 
if there is, it is almost wholly voluntary, and that most of the 
beneficiaries of the relief program are just a lot of racketeers, 
Many well-meaning persons outside of the House of Representa- 
tives think the same thing, and this sentiment is growing. 

There is one way to dissipate that idea, and that is by a census 
of the unemployed. 

I make this suggestion: 

During the registration of workers for the old-age pension 
benefits I was impressed with the businesslike way in which the job 
was done by the postal employees. While visiting post offices where 
registration was in progress the postmaster at Minerva, Ohio, a 
town of 3,000, told me his two or more letter carriers at the time of 
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the registration for old-age benefits decided, upon their own in- 
itiative, to make a population census of the town. They did so in 
a spirit of inquiry to satisfy themselves as to what proportion of 
the population was gainfully employed. 

From this I conceived the idea that somehow we ought to be 
able to use the letter carriers of the country in an unemployment 
census. They are trained men, each assigned to a route that he 
knows thoroughly, and in the ordinary town the carrier could sit 
down at his desk and write the names of the unemployed on his 
route from his general knowledge. Therefore I can't get rid of the 
idea that these carriers ought to fit into a census-taking job. I 
might add that their routes are not large, so that coverage for 
census purposes would not require a great amount of time. 

Other countries use their civil employees in such und 
I recall that while in London I learned that the population census 
in that city is conducted by the police department. Householders 
are instructed to be in their homes between certain fixed hours on 
a particular Sunday in order that they may be properly counted 
when the policeman in that district arrives. In Turkey the school 
teachers make the census. Undoubtedly their education fits them 
to do this work intelligently. 

My recollection is that you have expressed yourself against the 
door-to-door census, the results of which would not be known for 
6 months or a year afterward, and I join with you in this criti- 
cism. But the plan I have under consideration would obviate these 
defects to a large extent. 

Supposing in industrial cities of the country a letter carrier 
would leave at each home after inquiry enough sheets for self- 
registration of the unemployed. A week later he would call for the 
sheets, which in the meantime had been filled out by the unem- 
ployed. Local committees could use the radio to explain the ques- 
tions and encourage attention to the task. 

When the sheets were gathered, the tabulation should be under- 
taken by the local employment office, assisted perhaps by persons 
who serve as election officials in the community. If there is no 
unemployment office in the town, election officials could be enlisted. 

If a census of this sort were properly organized, each town 
could make a final report in a week. 

Moreover, the interest aroused would stimulate local people to 
begin thinking about what to do about their local problem of 
unemployed. At the present time most of them simply complain 
and offer nothing constructive about solution of the problem. 

I talked with several influential officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, who say that, while they are not anxious for the job, they 
could undertake it just as successfully as they delivered bonus 
money to World War veterans, distributed and collected N. R. A. 
agreements, and registered workers for old-age pensions, Why not 
try out this plan in one city? 

In conclusion let me say that public sentiment is all confused 
about relief. Many don’t believe that while production increases 
the number of employees used is less than with equal production 
a few years ago. The rural people, never without work on their 
farms, think that the cities are filled with idlers. This kind of 
wide and growing sentiment you will have to counteract if the 
unemployment problem is to have continued attention and not be 
overshadowed as something that doesn’t matter. 

May I add that frequent guesswork about the figures of unem- 
ployment serves further to befuddle the public mind, Not only 
that, but as a Member of Congress I feel that most, if not all, of 
the estimates on unemployment are simply wild shots in the air, 
I am rather weary of reading the figures that are bandied about, 
and which, in my opinion, have no real basis so far as actual facts 
are concerned. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Warum R. THOM. 


Some of the Rules of the American Political Game 
Which Were in Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, in carrying out 
our illustration of the National Constitution as a political 
rule book for America, I would like now to mention some of 
these rules which were not easily agreed upon and accord- 
ingly not satisfactory to everybody. Political rules are un- 
like the rules of a game in at least one respect. The rules 
of a sports game may be arbitrarily established one way or 
another, just so they are sensible provisions, and then it is 
the duty of the players to conduct a game according to these 
rules. In the great game of government, various classes of 
citizens have their own ideas as to what best suits their 
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purposes and conduces to their happiness, and, naturally, 
they wish to shape the rules to that end. The meeting at 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1787 had some very stormy 
sessions because of such disagreement. ‘Throughout our 
history there has also been much controversy between 
groups of citizens and sections of this country as to how 
the rules should be. è 


TWOFOLD DIVISION OF POWER 


This is a vast country today, but it was also vast in 1787, 
when we consider the slow means of transportation then 
existing. A great question which puzzled the Constitution 
makers was this: “Shall the laws which govern America be 
made by one legislative body at a National Capital, or shall 
most of the laws which govern Americans be made by State 
lawmaking bodies at the various State capitals, or shall 
some of the general laws be made by one central body, such 
as Congress and still others be made by State legislatures 
for local application within the various States?” That was 
a dificult matter to arrange, but the last suggestion pre- 
vailed. The rules were fixed so that in this country we 
have a central lawmaking body, called Congress, to pass 
laws to apply to all American citizens, leaving a large pro- 
portion of laws to be enacted by the various State legisla- 
tures, to apply only to citizens within those respective 
States. That arrangement has given us a dual, or two-part, 
scheme of government, which is quite distinctive, and, we 
think, on the whole, beneficial for America. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Another phase of the Constitution making which was a 
matter of dispute was whether all governmental powers 
should be lodged in one person or department of govern- 
ment, or divided into three or more great departments. The 
latter idea was adopted, and, accordingly, we have what is 
called the “separation of powers”, dividing all powers of the 
central government quite logically into the law-making de- 
partment, the law-enforcing department, and the law-inter- 
preting department. A famous French writer by the name 
of Montesquieu had declared that this was the best way to 
arrange an ideal government in order to keep any one part 
of the government from becoming oppressive and that in 
this way the liberty of the citizens would be best protected. 
So it came about that we have it as a political rule that 
all general laws are enacted by Congress, their meaning 
determined by the courts, and their administration entrusted 
to the President and his subordinates. 

Another matter of great concern to the planners of our 
Government was how to protect the citizens in their personal 
rights and liberties, for it is well known fact of human 
nature that all governmental officials tend to become 
tyrannical and oppressive. To make sure on this point, the 
founders of our Government, having announced what were 
the great human rights to be guarded as enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence, attempted to fix the supreme 
law so that they would be adequately safeguarded. The 
liberty of each citizen and his right to acquire and hold 
private property and to be free in the exercise of his con- 
science and his worship, are some of the rights most closely 
preserved. 

RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES SAFEGUARDED 

Now, there are some acts of government which are very 
oppressive and ought never to be permitted, so our book of 
rules forbids such things. For instance, the Constitution 
says: “No bill of attainder or ex-post-facto law shall be 
passed.” These are two kinds of legislation that are very 
unfair and, accordingly, forbidden. A bill of attainder is a 
legislative act condemning a citizen for a crime without giv- 
ing him a judicial trial. An ex-post-facto law is, among 
other things, one which reaches back in point of time and 
makes a deed, which may have been permissible at the time 
it was done, unlawful and punishable. The unfairness of 


such a thing is apparent on the face of it, and that is why 
these rules of the game as it used to be played in ancient 
times are not permitted in America. 

That great right of every American—to get and hold 
property rightfully acquired—is not only recognized but 
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closely guarded. It seems that we always have rich folk 
and poor folk, but there are always more of the poor 
folk than of the well-to-do. If government should always 
represent entirely the wishes of the majority, which in 
general it should do, the majority of poor folk might de- 
mand too much, or all, of the wealth of the few rich folk. 
Therefore, the Constitution endeavored to fix some rules that 
will protect well-to-do citizens irf the enjoyment of their 
property. Most of these provisions have to do with money 
and debt. For instance, our rule book says that nothing 
but gold or silver may be made a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of debt. In order that poor folk may not jump their 
obligations, our great book of rules says no State shall pass 
any law impairing the obligation of contract. That, of 
course, was to prevent the canceling of promissory notes or 
nullifying other evidence of debt. 

After the Constitution was finished on September 17, 1787, 
and adopted within a year or so thereafter, a demand was 
made immediately for some additions. Accordingly, 10 
amendments were quickly adopted further safeguarding the 
rights and liberties of our citizens. This collection—the first 
10 amendments—is usually spoken of as the Bill of Rights. 
It is here that we find protection of the citizen’s freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the right peaceably to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment to remedy wrongs. Granting that it is necessary to 
change our great political rules from time to time as con- 
ditions change, nevertheless, we Americans feel that we have 
in this Constitution the best political rule book our people 
could have. We know of none better for our purpose. 


Better Understanding Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, may I bring to your attention 
a movement of vital importance to the people of the United 
States? I refer to the recent incorporation in the State of 
New York of the Better Understanding Foundation, Inc., an 
educational and philanthropic movement organized by Amer- 
icans of national repute to discover the causes of intolerance 
and prejudice between racial and religious groups. This 
foundation eschews plain propaganda based, as is so often 
the case with groups of this character, upon its own special 
group of prejudices and biases. Its prime effort is to in- 
augurate studies in institutions of secondary and high learn- 
ing and to support these studies by the endowment through 
public subscription of scholarships, fellowships, professor- 
ships, and research funds. The results of these studies 
through the years will be made available by publication and 
conferences to the press and general public. 

I draw attention to this foundation for the reason that 
there is a vital need in our democracy of understanding be- 
tween all the diverse elements that make up our country, a 
better understanding that will make for harmony between 
groups, without which our political system will fail. But 
fail it will never so long as each struggling element strives 
not to destroy its neighbors, but, rather, to act with them in 
the development of political and cultural forces which can 
withstand the assaults, foreign and domestic, of ideas alien 
to our ancient heritage. The basic principle of our American 
system, the American way, is the inalienable right of each 
citizen to full development so long as such development does 
not militate against the general good. 

In the midst of so much current international antagonism 
and so much and so yaried strife in the United States, it is 
encouraging to witness the emergence of a foundation dedi- 
cated to the promotion of better understanding among all 
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peoples. The purposes of the foundation as announced by 
Mr. William W. Lundell, executive director of the Better 
Understanding Foundation, Inc., whose offices are at 48 West 
Forty-eighth Street, in the city of New York, are as follows: 


To invite and seek information about the problems of intoler- 
ance and misunderstanding confronting individuals and groups 
everywhere in the United States. 

To coordinate local interfaith movements for educational and 
civic action. 

To introduce into the curriculum of secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities the study and pursuit of intergroup relations— 
better understanding. 

To conduct permanent and occasional extra-curricular seminars 
jeka conferences in colleges, with better understanding as the 

eme. 

To promote the of better understanding in secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher learning by studies of racial 
background by friendly athletic competition and games and by 
diverse scholastic contests. 

To interpret to each other the character and habits of various 
groups not included in formal educational institutions. 

To engage in definite projects for the general social welfare of 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and other groups. 

To cooperate with other national social-welfare and good-will 
movements. 

To distribute news of better-understanding projects of general- 
reader interest and to render it attractive to publications of all 


The present board of directors, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, includes Dean Alfange, attorney, author of 
The Supreme Court and the National Will; Joseph H. Biben, 
publisher of The American Hebrew and a chain of news- 
papers; Ford C. Frick, president of the National League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs; Frank E. Gannett, publisher of 
the Gannett newspapers; Dr. Charles T. Loram; Jeremiah T. 
Mahoney, former supreme court justice, State of New York; 
James N. Rosenberg, attorney and Jewish philanthropist; 
Lowell Thomas, author and radio commentator; Charles H. 
Tuttle, former United States district attorney; and Samuel 
Untermyer. 

I have the honor at this time to present the statements of 
several members of the board of directors of the foundation, 
all of whom have a wide knowledge of the problems that 
confront our people. Mr. James N. Rosenberg, prominent 
attorney and philanthropist, says as follows: 


Playing on prejudices, patrioteers, and purveyors of class hatred 
have beguiled whole nations overseas into 


em y 
. “Every idea is an incitement”, Justice Holmes once re- 
marked. Press, film, radio have so 
335353 must be more than ever vigilant of its liberties; 
m more energetically than ever guard against the 8 
calumny of minorities. C ake co? AICA E 
for the saving of democracy itself. 
Examine your own status. We are all members 
not today’s then yesterday’s or tomorrow’s. * * + 
gon whether we are Democrats or Republicans * * 
ptist, 


and women of good will, wisdom, courage, to do battle for de- 
Mocracy. Education and truth are our weapons. So can best be 
accomplished that better understanding among all Americans 
which is the watchword of . This requires work, study, 
practical, factual study of problems of group relations, whether 
racial, religious, economic, social, or political. Such studies, it is 
heartening to note, are becoming matters for attention in our 

universities. This should be encouraged by all believers in 
American principles. 


Hon. Jeremiah T. Mahoney, former justice of the supreme 
court of the State of New York, president of the Amateur 
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Athletic Union of the United States, and valiant champion 
of the rights of all people, expressed himself in these words: 


The rising tide of intolerance and the emergence of prejudiced 
pressure groups make essential the organization of some instru- 
ment to combat this intolerance, This we shall seek to do by 
a program of education. 


Mr. Joseph H. Biben, publisher of the American Hebrew 
and a chain of newspapers, said: 


It is symptomatic of the onward march of Christian-Jewish 
friendship that the Better Understanding Foundation, the launch- 
ing of which has been widely hailed in the press of late, now 
comes into being. Prominent figures like Charles H. Tuttle, 
Samuel Untermyer, Father Joseph Moody, James N. Rosenberg, 
and Congressman Emanuel Celler are lending the weight of their 
influence and active participation to this forward step in Chris- 
tian-Jewish relations. 

I am happy to note that, far from competing with other good- 
will bodies, the Better Un g Foundation aims to set 
the pace in a more fundamental approach to the problem of 
intergroup misunderstandings and the eradication of prejudices. 
I have long followed with admiration the pioneering endeavors in 
this cause, notably the early strivings of the American Hebrew, 
from which has grown a Nation-wide movement calculated to 
avert and check among Americans of all faiths those pernicious 
tendencies which are the bane of much of the rest of the world. 

Under our democracy it is possible, to a far greater extent than 
elsewhere, to get at the bottom of man-made antagonisms, of 
racial and religious blind spots. Even the sinister and insidious 
influence of imported hatreds—from Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
and other benighted lands—cannot stay the sincere efforts of 
American Christians and Jews to understand and appreciate each 
other on a basis of fair play. Yet the barriers are many. It is 
to the basic handicap among these that the Better Understanding 
Foundation happily addresses itself. It intends to foster, in col- 
laboration with public-spirited educators, the practical teaching 
in secondary. and other schools of that which is humanly most 
essential for Christians and Jews to know concerning one an- 
other, Dry-as-dust technical text books do not at present em- 
brace any such knowledge or activities. 

A beginning must be made in that direction, and it is gratifying 
to see that the Better Understanding Foundation has made it 
its initial goal to accomplish this very imperative task. In this 
and in other undertakings there is room for close cooperation 
with existing good-will organizations. 


The press of the country has also hailed this new founda- 
tion both in news columns and editorially. The New York 
Times of July 16, 1937, had this to say: 


Former Supreme Court Justice Jeremiah T. Mahoney, president 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, announced yesterday the incorpora- 
tion in Albany of a national organization formed by prominent 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews to promote better understanding 
among racial and creedal groups. 

The new organization, to be known as the Better Understand- 
ing Foundation, will concentrate its activities among university, 
college, and high school students with a view to cultivating a 
scientific approach to the problem of the relations between races 
and creeds. 

PROGRAM DRAFTERS NAMED 


William W. Lundell has been appointed executive director of the 
foundation, which has established headquarters at 48 West Forty- 
eighth Street. Mr. Lundell will work in cooperation with Dr. 
Charles T. Loram, professor of education and director of graduate 
studies in the department of race relations at Yale University, in 
working out the details of the foundation’s program. 

“The rising tide of intolerance and the emergence of prejudiced 
pressure groups make essential the organization of some instrument 
to combat this intolerance”, Mr. Mahoney said. “This we shall 
seek to do by a program of education.” 

Mr. Lundell explained: 

“Unlike the work of other organizations to promote racial and 
religious harmony, the new foundation plans to carry the study of 
the problems of better understanding directly to college, university, 
and high school students. 

“This will be done through the endowment of professorships in 
race relations, scholarships, and the introduction into the curric- 
ulum of formal educational institutions of the study of inter- 
group relations.” 

Mr. Lundell announced that a membership drive and general 
educational campaign would be started immediately. 


PURPOSES ARE OUTLINED 


The purposes of the Better Understanding Foundation, as de- 
tailed in Mr. Mahoney’s announcement, are: 

“To invite and seek information about the problems of intoler- 
ance and misunderstanding confronting individuals and groups 
everywhere in the United States. 

“To coordinate local interfaith movements for educational and 
civic action. 

“To introduce into the curriculum of secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities the study and pursuit of intergroup relations— 
better understanding. 

“To conduct permanent and occasional extra-curricular seminars 
and conferences in colleges with better understanding as the theme. 
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“To promote the practice of better understanding in secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher learning by studies of racial 
background, by friendly athletic competition and games, and by 
diverse scholastic contests. 

“To interpret to each other the character and habits of various 
groups not included in formal educational institutions. 

“To engage in definite projects for the general social welfare of 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and other groups. 

“To cooperate with other national social-welfare and good-will 
movements, 

“To distribute news of better understanding projects of general 
reader interest and to render it attractive to publications of all 


types.” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle of July 19, 1937, said edi- 


torially as follows: 


With so much of bias and intolerance rife in other quarters of 
the world, the announcement by former e Court Justice 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney of the incorporation in Albany of a na- 
tional organization of prominent Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews for the purpose of promoting a better understanding among 
racial groups and those of different creeds comes at a partic- 
ularly opportune time. The organization is to be known as the 
Better Understanding Foundation and it has chosen as its special 
field of activities university, college, and high-school students, the 
Specific object being to engender a scientific approach to the 
problem of the relations between races and creeds. 

One of the chief purposes will be “to invite and seek informa- 
tion about the problems of intolerance and misunderstanding 
confronting individuals and groups everywhere in the United 


States.” In short, it seeks to combat and eradicate every form 
of intolerance by study, ion, and social-welfare projects. 
That it will be welcomed in 


institutions of learning and by 
society in general there can be no doubt. Its broad-minded and 
generous purposes are in striking contrast Just now to announce- 
ments of a special summer course for 
schools in Germany who are instructed to impress upon the 
children in their classes “the age-long struggle between the Jew 
and the German.” The need for better understanding was never 
greater in all parts of the world than now. 


The American Hebrew, leading journal of Jewish news 
and opinion, speaks of the foundation in these words: 


We greet with satisfaction the launching last week of the 
Better Understanding Foundation, which is designed to be, in 
the words of Jeremiah T. Mahoney, “an instrument to combat 
prejudiced pressure groups and intolerance by a program of edu- 
cation.” It is gratifying that a militantly enlightened move- 
ment of this kind finds sponsorship among eminent Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews at a time when interfaith concord and mu- 
tuality are sorely needed throughout the Nation. Existing good- 
will groups may well hail this new comrade-in-arms in a cause 
of vital moment to all Americans. 

It is significant of the vision and determination of those whose 
inspiration has begotten this project that the Better Under- 
standing Foundation aims “to carry the study of the problems 
of better understanding directly to college, university, and high- 
school students.” 

Therein lie the root and core of the problem. The foundation 
has embarked on a far-reaching and noble venture—a new path 
on the way to human understanding, in the hewing of which 
there is room for every true American. 


The Paterson (N. J.) News and dozens of other newspapers 
have spoken in the same commendatory vein. 


Dr. Ralph Page, professor of social science at Bucknell 
University, writes as follows: 


It is with sincere pleasure that I extend my congratulations 
and good wishes to the founders and promoters of the Foundation 
for Better Understanding. 

In my estimation, the people of the United States are rapidly 
approaching an era of interracial, international, and industrial 
conflict, more serious than any similar period in our history, 
In the interest of social harmony, an organization which is de- 
signed to counteract this movement is most valuable. 

In order to prevent these group conflicts, it appears obvious 
that it is necessary to understand the forces which cause them 
to arise. An understanding of this nature requires detailed and 
scientific research as well as numerous case studies. 

Even then the task of promoting better understanding is only 
partially complete. It is n that the information obtained 
by research be made available to the public. This educational 
process should operate simultaneously on the academic and non- 
academic levels. A system of exchange professorships and the 
establishment in certain educational institutions of courses of 
study dealing with problems of this nature would go far toward 
preparing a group of leaders who would mold the public opinion 
of the future. At the same time, current public opinion should 
not be ignored. Public forums and intergroup conferences would 
help to promote mutual understanding between these groups. 

As I understand it, all of these activities fall within the scope 
of this organization. Because I am so thoroughly convinced of 
the significance of the movement I am happy to commend it. 
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This organization, the Better Understanding Foundation, 
invites your cooperation and is designed to serve you and 
to support all movements and organizations which deplore 
the divisive forces that threaten to break up our American 
pattern and which are striving and will strive zealously for 
the promotion of good will among all our citizens to the 
end that our way of living shall be more liberal, more 
harmonious, and more happy. 


My Report Regarding My Efforts and Activities in 
the House of Representatives During My First 
Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES F. CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Speaker, to the end 
that Members of the House and others may know of my 
activities during my first session in the Congress of the 
United States, I am herewith submitting a résumé of the 
same. 

First of all, I hereby express my feeling of deep apprecia- 
tion to all of the Members of the House, including those on 
both sides of the aisle, for the many courtesies and kind- 
nesses extended to me during my initial work in Congress. 
Each and all of the Members, regardless of politics, always 
unselfishly cooperated with me to secure the passage of 
measures in the interest and for the benefit of my people 
of Montana. Such cooperation is indeed deeply appreciated 
by me, as I fully realize the futility of individual effort in 
such a large body of men and women. Accordingly I shall 
always feel greatly indebted and obligated to the Members 
of the House, regardless of party. 

Bills introduced by me for the benefit of constituents are 
as follows: 

H. R. 2254, providing for the suspension of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims for the year 1937. 

H. R. 3228, providing for accommodations for the United 
States district court in the new Federal building at Glas- 
gow, Mont. 

H. R. 3354, for the relief of the Great Northern Railway 
Co. This provides for the repayment to the railway company 
of $1,298.50 in satisfaction of its claim against the United 
States for a refund of construction charges on a grant of 
land in the Sun River irrigation project, which the company 
proposed to construct, and which was never built. 

H. R. 3355, for the relief of Maurice J. O’Leary, to correct 
his military record. 

H. R. 4003, granting jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to 
hear claims of the Assiniboine Indians. 

H. R. 4709, to credit the Crow Indian tribal funds with 
amounts expended on irrigation works on the Crow Indian 
Reservation. 

H. J. Res. 177, to amend the act of July 3, 1926, conferring 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear and examine 
claims of the Crow Indians. 

H. R. 4795, providing for the holding of terms of the 
United States district court at Livingston and Miles City. 

H. R. 4949, authorizing the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine claims in which the Arapahoe and Cheyenne In- 
dians have an interest. 

H. R. 4950, to credit certain Indian tribes with sums here- 
tofore expended from tribal funds on irrigation works. 

H. R. 5172, requiring concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members of the Supreme Court of the United States before 
an act may be declared unconstitutional. I will press the 
bill for action at the next session of Congress. 

H. R. 6496, providing for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Poplar, Mont. 
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H. J. Res. 330, providing that the Plains shelterbelt shall 
be known as the “Morton Shelterbelt” in honor of J. Sterling 
Morton, the founder of Arbor Day. 

H. R. 6924, providing for the appropriation of $50,000 for 
school buildings at Wolf Point. 

H. R. 6930, authorizing an investigation of the Yellow- 
stone River in Montana by the Bureau of Reclamation for 
the purpose of irrigation, flood control, power, and other 
purposes. 


H. R. 7021, validating and confirming certain mineral pat- 
ents issued for lands situated in Township 5 South, Range 
15 East, in the State of Montana. 

H. R. 7204, to amend section 2 of the act providing for the 
allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of 
tribal funds, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 7205, relating to the conveyance of restricted land on 
the Crow Reservation in the State of Montana. 

H. R. 7223, for the relief of Dan Yancey. This bill provides 
for the payment of $2,000 to Mr. Yancey for the forfeiture of 
a lease of certain lands in Yellowstone National Park and 
the destruction of certain buildings on said lands. 

H. R. 7407, providing that the unexpended balance of an 
appropriation of $100,000 for school buildings for both white 
and Indian children in Glacier County, Mont., be made avail- 
able for school buildings in rural communities in district no. 
9, as well as other school districts within said county. (Later 
an item was incorporated in the Interior appropriation bill 
providing for the use of the balance of the appropriation of 
$100,000 in the same manner as provided for in the bill, thus 
obviating the necessity for special legislation.) 

H. R. 7649, relating to certain lands within the Crow 
Indian Reservation. This bill provides for amending the 
boundaries of the Crow Reservation, so that the city of 
Hardin will be outside the bounds of the reservation. 

H. R. 8286, for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Noah 
Baker, whose son lost his life in July 1936, fighting a forest 
fire in the Little Rockies, while employed by the Geological 
Survey. 

Of the above bills, the following have become laws, 
through the passage by both Houses of Congress of the 
House bill, or the companion Senate bill, which I put 
through the House, viz: 

H. R. 2254, providing for the suspension of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims. 

H. R. 3328, providing for accommodations for United 
States district court at Glasgow. 

H. R. 3354, for the relief of the Great Northern Railway 
Co. 

H. R. 4795, providing for the holding of terms of United 
States district court at Livingston and Miles City. 

H. R. 6496, providing for the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Poplar. 

H. R. 7021, validating mineral patents for lands in town- 
ship 5 south, range 15 east. 

I also secured action by the House on S. 1216, providing 
for the creation of Morrison Cave Park by the transfer of 
lands by the Secretary of the Interior to the State of Mon- 
tana, and S. 2774, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to relinquish lands on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
acquired by the United States for reclamation purposes and 
situated within the reservation, to the Blackfeet Tribe of 
Indians. I also secured passage by the House of private 
bills for the relief of Josephine Scott, Lillian Glinn, James 
O. Cook, and Alban C. Sipe, which had previously passed 
the Senate. 

I have taken an active interest in and supported all bills 
relating to farm legislation, irrigation, and reclamation, 
which in any way affect the interests of the people of my 
district. I voted for the bill providing for an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for insect control. A very serious devastation 
of grasshoppers and Mormon crickets in Montana made a 
liberal appropriation imperative for the State. Out of the 
above amount Montana received $322,250 for the control of 
Mormon crickets and bait to the value of $76,000 for the 
eradication of grasshoppers, 
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When the Committee on Appropriations of the House was 
considering the agricultural appropriation bill I appeared 
before the committee and urged, as strongly as possible, 
an increase of $10,000 in the range investigation item for 
studies of artificial reseeding on range lands by the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station. 
This is an important problem in Montana. An enormous 
acreage of once good range land in eastern Montana was 
plowed in an effort to develop it as farming land. Many of 
these farms have been altogether abandoned, together with 
an even greater area of forest, and other range lands have 
been denuded or badly deteriorated through overgrazing 
and fire, thus presenting a serious problem. The rehabilita- 
tion of this land for use by range livestock on a profitable 
basis is essential to the future prosperity of the region. 
Artificial reseeding with suitable forage plants would greatly 
speed restoration. The appropriation of $10,000 asked for 
this purpose was included in the agricultural appropriation 
bill. I was also successful in having restored an appropria- 
tion of $40,578 for the Division of Dry Land Agriculture of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. The Bureau of the Budget 
eliminated this appropriation, by which the two dry land 
farm field stations at Huntley and Moccasin were dispensed 
with. These two stations were established some 30 years 
ago and have done very valuable work. The committee 
restored this item and the bill as passed carried the re- 
quested appropriation of $40,578. I also assisted in having 
the appropriation for wool marketing studies increased from 
$26,652 to $50,000, which studies are of great importance to 
the wool men of Montana. 

I voted for and assisted in the passage of the following 
important measures: 

(1) The work-relief bill, appropriating $1,500,000,000 for 
relief purposes and employment on necessary W. P. A. 
projects. 

(2) The bill extending the Civilian Conservation Corps 
for 3 years. 

(3) The bill extending the Public Works Administration 
until July 1, 1939. I have been very active in getting ap- 
proval of public works projects and have conferred fre- 
quently with the President and the officials of this Depart- 
ment in regard to Montana projects. 

(4) The Farm Tenant Act, to encourage and promote the 
ownership of farm homes and to make the possession of 
such homes more secure. I will also support the Federal 
crop-insurance bill when it comes before the House, as I feel 
that the farmer’s problem is the most pressing one before 
Congress and the country at the present time, and that we 
will never have real prosperity until the farmer is placed 
on an equal footing with every other producer. 

(5) I voted to pass over the President’s veto a bill per- 
mitting World War veterans to renew expiring 5-year level 
premium term policies for another period of 5 years. 

(6) The bill appropriating $50,000,000 to the Farm Credit 
Administration to be loaned in sums under $400, except in 
emergency areas, for raising crops and livestock. 

(7) The resolution creating a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance, as recommended by 
the President, and the bill (H. R. 8234) to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, prevent tax evasion and avoidance, and 
for other purposes. 

(8) I also made a personal plea before the Committee on 
Appropriations for an appropriation of $14,483,000 to carry 
out the provisions of the bill providing for the promotion of 
vocational education. The continuation of this program 
means a great deal to the people of Montana. Forty high 
schools in the farming districts and all of the large cities 
provide vocational training. If this appropriation had not 
been made, 14,000 boys in Montana would have been de- 
prived of this important and necessary training. 

(9) Voted for the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, estab- 
lishing a retirement pension system for railroad workers of 
the United States. I am a strong supporter of all bills for 
the betterment of the conditions of labor. 

(10) I voted for the Neutrality Act to keep us out of war. 
I haye worked and voted consistently to maintain a strict 
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neutrality on the part of this country, and stated on the 
floor of the House that I will never vote to send any of our 
boys across the water to fight in any offensive combat in 
behalf of any foreign nation. 

(11) I voted to pass over the President’s veto H. R. 6763, 
which is entitled “An act to extend for 1 additional year the 
344-percent interest rate on certain Federal land-bank loans, 
to provide a 4-percent interest rate from July 1, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939, and to provide for a 4-percent interest rate 
on Land Bank Commissioner’s loans for a period of 2 years.” 
This bill is in the interest of the farmer. 

(12) Voted for the Spanish veterans’ pension bill and 
Philippine travel pay bill, which has been pending in Con- 
gress for many years. 

(13) Voted for what is known as the Gold Star Mothers’ 
pension bill. 

(14) Voted for the bill to protect the consumers of sugar 
and the domestic sugar producers. 

(15) Voted for the low-cost-housing bill. 

(16) Voted for a reorganization bill creating a Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 

I took an active part in trying to get the general-welfare 
bill, providing for old-age security, before the House for 
consideration. I signed a petition to take it from the com- 
mittee and bring it up for action by the House. 

Some time ago I joined a group and assisted in drafting 
and introducing a bill providing for Government ownership 
of all Federal Reserve banks. 

It was impossible to get action by the House on the fair- 
labor standards bill, providing for maximum hours and 
minimum wages of labor, but it will be brought up for 
consideration soon after Congress reconvenes; and when it 
is I shall support and vote for it. 

I am also in favor of an amendment which has been in- 
troduced with regard to the payment of old-age pensions to 
Indians. I will vote for this bill when it is brought up in 
the House. As a member of the Committee on Indians Af- 
fairs, legislation relating to the welfare of the Indians of 
Montana has been of special concern. 

Another matter to which I have given constant attention 
is the subject of irrigation and reclamation for Montana 
and legislation affecting these matters. I am a member of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House, 
and as such have attended all meetings of the committee 
and worked for and supported bills extending further relief 
to water users on reclamation projects and Indian irriga- 
tion projects. One bill of special importance provides for 
the creation of “a commission and to extend further relief 
to water users on United States reclamation projects and 
on Indian irrigation projects.” When this bill was before 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House, 
I secured the adoption of an amendment providing for the 
appointment, by the Secretary of the Interior, of men with 
actual irrigation experience. The bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of three and my amendment 
includes farmers. The bill passed the House with this 
amendment, which was concurred in by the Senate, and the 
bill has been signed by the President. 

I am also deeply interested in the matter of small reser- 
voirs, as I believe this will solve the drought situation better 
than any other means known. The small reservoirs will 
conserve the surplus water in rainy seasons and thus be 
available for the dry seasons. I have discussed this matter 
with the department officials concerned, who are in favor 
of the program, and it is expected that shortly funds will 
be allotted for the construction of small reservoirs in va- 
rious parts of the State. I have worked for and supported 
all legislation which will in any manner he!p the farmer. 

As a member of the Public Lands Committee I have taken 
an active interest in all public-land matters affecting Mon- 
tana. One bill of special importance to the State which 
I supported provides for a further extension of prospecting 
permits under the Oil Leasing Act until December 31, 1939. 
This bill has passed both the House and Senate, and is now 
before the President for his approval. 
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Another bill passed just before adjournment, and which 
is now awaiting the President’s approval, is S. 1375, provid- 
ing for the punishment of persons transporting stolen animals 
in interstate commerce. This bill is of especial interest to 
Montana stock growers, many of whom wrote me about it. 
I assisted vigorously in getting it acted on in the House in 
the closing hours of the session. 

I have worked for appropriations for good roads and have 
assisted in the passage of all administration measures and 
all legislation of a progressive character. 

I helped to work out the plan and secured funds for the 
construction of the Buffalo Rapids project, the Tongue River 
project, and the Lodge Grass-Little Horn Dam on the Crow 
Reservation. I appeared before the Committee on Appro- 
priations at the time the Interior appropriation bill was 
being considered, and made a strong appeal for an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the commencement of work on the 
Lodge Grass-Little Horn Dam. This amendment was finally 
adopted and incorporated in the bill, and the money for the 
work will be available shortly. Already over $2,000,000 have 
been spent on this project, canals and laterals having been 
constructed, but no storage dam was built. The storage 
reservoir will complete the system, and more than 30,000 
acres of irrigable land will be under water. 

I also endeavored to have incorporated in the Interior 
appropriation bill an amendment appropriating $400,000 for 
the construction of the Saco Divide unit of the Milk River 
irrigation project. If this project could be constructed it 
would be of great assistance to the farmers in the northeast- 
ern section of the State. It was impossible to secure the adop- 
tion of this amendment, however, but efforts are now being 
made to get an appropriation from some other source, the 
work to be done by people on relief. If we are successful in 
securing the funds, the project can be constructed, or at 
least commenced, before cold weather. I have given a great 
deal of time and had many conferences with department of- 
ficials regarding this project. 

During the hearings on the third deficiency bill, which was 
passed just before adjournment, I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and asked for an appropriation for 
the Frazer-Wolf Point pumping-plant project on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, in the sum of $100,000, and $50,000 
for a resurvey of the Poplar River project. These two items 
were struck out of the Interior appropriation bill. Though 
they were not put in the deficiency bill by the House, the Sen- 
ate passed the bill appropriating $100,000 for the Fort Peck 
project and I succeeded in having it retained in the bill. 

Among other items carried in the Interior appropriation 
bill were $10,000 for the improvement of the water system at 
Crow Agency; $30,000 for the Birney day school; $28,000 for 
the Tongue River Hospital; $40,000 for the Blackfeet Hos- 
pital; $26,400 for the Fort Peck Hospital; $34,000 for the Crow 
Agency Hospital; and $30,000 for the Fort Belknap Hospital; 
$300,000 were appropriated for the continuation of construc- 
tion of the Sun River reclamation project, and $12,000 for 
construction charges on the Fort Belknap irrigation system; 
also $30,000 for remodeling and repairing school buildings 
at the Blackfeet Agency. 

I have appeared frequently before all of the departments 
having to do with matters and projects in which Montana, 
and particularly the residents of my district, which com- 
prises more than two-thirds of the entire State, are inter- 
ested, and am constantly in touch with the departments, 
looking after legislation and other matters in which my peo- 
ple are concerned. I have on several occasions conferred 
personally with the President in regard to some matter of 
particular importance to my constituents, and he has always 
given me a most cordial and sympathetic hearing. 

In April of last year there was considerable agitation due 
to the prospective lowering of the price of copper. Since 
the wages of miners and other employees engaged in the 
mining and refining of copper are based on the price of the 
metal, the lowering of the price would have had a serious 


effect on the people of Montana. I immedately took the 
matter up with the President, sending him data in my pos- 
session showing the hardship which would be inflicted upon 
the mining industry in Montana if copper were lowered in 
price to 8 or 9 cents. The President at once asked me to 
come tọ the White House to discuss the matter, which I did. 
Fortunately for the miners no further reduction of the price 
of copper has been made. 

Havre municipal gas-distribution system: Some time ago 
the city of Havre applied for a loan and grant from the 
Public Works Administration for the purpose of constructing 
a municipally owned and operated natural gas-distribution 
system within the city of Havre, and for supply lines thereto. 
The P. W. A. later approved the application, the loan and 
grant to be made as soon as the city of Havre submitted 
proof that there was a sufficient supply of gas to provide for 
the operation and maintenance of the system, and for the 
payment of the interest and principal charges on the loan. 
Owing to delays, due to causes over which the city had no 
control, it was necessary to ask an extension of time in order 
to comply with the terms of the contract. The citizens of 
Havre asked my assistance in securing an extension. I took 
the matter up personally with the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the Secretary of the Interior, and as a result of 
several conferences an extension was granted until October 
30. There is some indication that by that time the city 
will be able to meet the terms of the contract with the Gov- 
ernment, and Hayre may have, within the near future, a 
municipally owned gas-distribution system, which will be 
of great benefit to its citizens. 

Another matter of special concern has been the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power at the Fort Peck Dam in north- 
eastern Montana. The Senate passed a bill, introduced by 
Senator Wheeler, authorizing the War Department to install 
equipment at Fort Peck for the purpose of generating elec- 
trical power. The power, when developed, will be delivered 
to an administrator to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and distributed over the State of Montana, with 
a view to encouraging the widest possible diversified use of 
electric energy. Owing to the serious drought which has 
prevailed for the past several years, there is a lack of power 
in Montana. The supply is not sufficient at this time to 
supply the demand, and the Montana Power Co. which 
provides most of the power used, has been obliged to 
import power from the State of Washington in order to 
supply the amount contracted for. If electric power could 
be developed at Fort Peck shortages such as those referred 
to would not again occur. 

Although the bill did not pass the Senate until August 
6, I was able to get a special meeting of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to consider the bill and grant a 
hearing on it. This was had promptly and on August 11 
the bill was reported out by the House committee. I 
hoped to get favorable action on it before adjournment, 
but owing to the crowded condition of the calendars it was 
impossible to do so. However, it will be considered promptly 
upon the reconvening of Congress, and I look for its imme- 
diate passage at that time. s 

As is well known, owing to the lack of power in Montana 
during the past few months, mining and smelting activities 
in the cities of Anaconda, Butte, East Helena, and Great 
Falls have been curtailed to a large extent and many men 
thrown out of employment. 

It is my ambition and hope that, out of the Fort Peck 
power development and other contemplated power-develop- 
ment possibilities, electrical power may be placed in the 
home of every farmer in Montana, so that he and his family 
may have the same comforts that are enjoyed by residents 
of the urban centers. 

I have taken occasion to speak in the House several times 
since I have been a Member on matters in which my people 
of Montana had an interest. Early in the session, in a 
speech wherein I defended the administration and asked my 
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fellow Members to stand behind the President in his efforts 
to bring about recovery, I referred to the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress and his statement that he would like to 
see the “Supreme Court give a more intelligent recognition 
to our needs as a nation.” I feel that there would not 
then be discord between the legislative and the judicial 
branches of the Government. I also stated that it is the 
right of Congress to legislate for the benefit and welfare of 
the people, that the Constitution is not designed as a strait 
jacket, and that conditions are such at the present time 
as to require a cohesive and unanimous move on the part 
of all branches of the Government. 

A few days later I made a speech when the subject of fur- 
ther appropriations for relief was under discussion. At that 
time I said I was confident the President meant what he 
said when he stated that no hungry person in this country 
was going to be allowed to go unfed. I feel sure the President 
is going to carry out this pledge to the people of America, as 
he is with the common people of the country—heart and 
soul—just as we all are. I also stated I have confidence in 
the representatives of the President, who have this enor- 
mous problem to deal with. 

I also later spoke on the neutrality legislation, and on the 
livestock industry, with particular reference to the importa- 
tion of cattle from Canada to the United States. 

When the naval appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion I introduced an amendment cutting out of the bill 
$15,179,000 for the cost of construction of two new battle- 
ships this year, the ultimate cost of each being over 
$60,000,000. 

I made several speeches in favor of farm legislation. I 
spoke in favor of the Farm Tenancy Act, the Federal crop 
insurance bill, and the necessity of general farm legislation 
before adjournment. With reference to crop insurance, I 
stated that it is a protection against drought. It means 
much to the cities adjacent to the drought area in Montana, 
it means stable agriculture and stable buying power, and a 
lessening of the load of relief. Crop insurance offers pro- 
tection against scarcity, but it is not intended to meet the 
problem of surplus. President Roosevelt and Secretary Wal- 
lace have emphasized the urgency of the problem. 

A few days before adjournment I spoke regarding the 
necessity of general farm legislation before adjournment. 
I pointed out to the Members that we had been in session 
for 8 months and had little to show for our work in the way 
of farm legislation. I think the New Deal legislation has 
been the salvation of millions of farmers, and Congress 
should make provision for the passage of farm legislation 
in advance of next year’s crop so the farmers may know 
where they stand. 

When the various appropriation bills in which Montana is 
particularly interested were before the House for considera- 
tion, I spoke in favor of and advocated the adoption of each 
and every item dealing with these problems. These in- 
cluded, among other things, irrigation and reclamation, 
public-land matters, and Indian matters. I also spoke in 
favor of the flood-control bill, insisting that it should be 
broad enough to include a resurvey of the Yellowstone River. 
I was assured by the chairman that the bill would cover 
this matter. When the bill for the suspension of annual 
assessment work on mining claims was before the House for 
consideration there was some objection to it. I spoke in 
favor of the bill and succeeded in getting it passed by the 
House. 

I signed discharge petitions on the Frazier-Lemke mort- 
gage refinancing, reducing the rate of interest on loans 
from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Farm Credit 
Administration, foreclosure, and the cost-of-production bills. 
All of these had to do with farmers and home owners. 

I also signed the petition on the Ludlow amendment to 
the Constitution, providing for a referendum by the people 
before the United States enters another war, except in the 
case of an attack by a foreign nation. 
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Hon. William P. Connery, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1937 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the sudden and un- 
timely death of Congressman WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr., came 
as a shock to his colleagues in Congress who had learned to 
admire him with a deep affection and to profundly respect 
him for the fine character of the public service that he had 
rendered. 

In his death his countless friends throughout the Nation 
experienced a sense of personal loss. Veteran and labor or- 
ganizations lost an unwearying and powerful advocate. His 
colleagues in Congress have lost a true and steadfast friend. 
“BILLY” CONNERY was a personal friend of mine for many 
years. It was my privilege to have served in Congress with 
him since 1929, when we became intimately associated as 
Members of Congress from Massachusetts, and that friend- 
ship continued and grew down through the years until his 
death. Words cannot express my feelings of sorrow in the 
loss of my very dear friend and late colleague, “BILLY” 
CONNERY. 

So much has been said and written of this distinguished 
citizen of Massachusetts, whose public service is part of the 
history of the Commonwealth and of the Nation, that it re- 
mains for us to speak only of our own relations with him. 
A Member of Congress from 1922, he was diligent in attend- 
ance, active in interest and debate, judicious in counsel. He 
will be long remembered for his personal traits, his friendly 
and kindly manner, the sunny temperament, the broad hu- 
manity, the good will toward all men that made him fa- 
miliarly known and beloved by all with whom he came in 
contact, and his love of his family. 

Here in Congress, as elsewhere, acquaintance with him 
ripened into friendship, and friendship into an affection that 
will remain a living memory in the hearts of all those who 
came within the cheering and uplifting influence of his high 
character and cordial fellowship. 

He was first elected to Congress in 1922 from the Seventh 
Congressional District of Massachusetts. Thereafter he was 
reelected to each successive Congress. A veteran himself, 
having served for 19 months in France, taking part in all 
major operations with the One Hundred and First Infantry 
of the Yankee Division, he became a champion of the cause 
of the veterans. He was one of the leaders in the fight for 
the payment of the veterans’ bonus, which ended in success 
only a year before his death. 

The late Congressman Connery became chairman of the 
important Labor Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, on which he had served since 1923. As chairman of 
this committee, he sponsored legislation aimed to improve 
the social and economic conditions of his fellow men. Rep- 
resenting one of the most densely populated industrial cen- 
ters of the country, he was most interested in the welfare 
of the workingmen and women of the entire Nation. He 
was recognized as one of the outstanding leaders in the inter- 
est of social security and progressive legislation. As co- 
sponsor with Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER, of New York, of the 
National Labor Relations Act, he became a national figure. 
This bill, for which he labored long, will forever stand as a 
monument to his service in Congress. His familiarity with 
the problems of the workingmen and women, his sincere 
efforts to improve their conditions through legislation, and 
his energetic efforts in Congress to secure the enactment of 
such legislation has enshrined him in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. He also fought for the passage of legislation 
that would improve the position of all our people, 
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Only 48 years old, his death came at a time when his 
career was in the ascendancy. Greater glory and success 
was assured him in the future. Thus, with distinct sudden- 
ness, & career of ability, worth, and usefulness has ended. 
“BILLY” Connery has passed on to a better life. His death 
brings a sadness to all of us. His attractive and pleasing 
personality, his friendly spirit, and forceful and energetic 
individuality will be greatly missed by his legion of friends, 
among whom I was proud, and considered it a distinct honor 
to be included. 


Puerto Rico—Review of Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, history has proclaimed that 
the landing of Gen. Nelson A. Miles’ United States Army 
troops in Puerto Rico July 25, 1898, was a happy event for 
the people of the island, who rejoiced when they saw and 
were convinced that the reactionary, monarchic domination 
of Spain had been terminated. The people at large felt that 
they were free under the new republic regime. 

After 38 years of wonderful progress in government, civil 
liberties, social legislation, culture, sanitation, agriculture, 
and industry, some interests from the island and the main- 
land have initiated a campaign of sinister propaganda 
against Puerto Rico with the purpose of creating discord 
against our people and American institutions in the island. 

It was inevitable that the economic structure of Puerto 
Rico was organized at the beginning on the basis of ab- 
sentee ownership and capital. As everywhere, the finances in 
sugar, fruit, tobacco, all were controlled in a great part by 
absentee ownership, and, naturally, the consequence was 
that a very important percentage of the return to capital 
and management in those years when there was a return 
emigrated from the island to the mainland and European 
countries. Without the outside capital development of our 
resources and industries would have been much slower, be- 
cause there was little local capital available. This condition 
is similar to that which existed in the earlier history of the 
mainland, and which exists in many sections of the mainland 
today; namely, that many areas are deficient in invested 
capital, and, as capital is brought into such areas from the 
outside, a large share of the returns to capital and manage- 
ment, when there are returns, leaves the local areas. These 
are purely social and economic problems of both Puerto Rico 
and many areas of the mainland, and will be solved through 
the future accumulation of capital locally. They cannot be 
solved by emotional ideas and sentiments of an anti- 
American nature. 

Some writers say that the “masses are represented by no 
one”, but no one can justify such a statement. Puerto Rico 
is an organized Territory of the United States, founded on 
a democratic constitution formulated by the Congress of the 
United States. In the 1936 elections, the Coalition, which 
includes the Labor Party, cast 298,059 votes for the Resident 
Commissioner, while the opposition, the Liberal Party, polled 
254,470, thus giving the Resident Commissioner a majority 
of 46,563. Of the 39 members comprising the lower house 
of the legislature, 26 were elected by the Coalition Parties as 
compared with 13 elected by the Liberal Party. For the 
senate membership, the Coalition elected 14 as compared with 
5 for the Liberals. The legislature of the island was elected 
by the people and entrusted to maintain our loyalty and pre- 
serve our American institutions to the United States. Labor 
has a substantial representation in the administrative affairs 


of the insular government, very properly representing the 
aspirations and ideals of the masses of workers of Puerto Rico. 
Few of our “illustrados” have a really clear understanding 
of just where the people of Puerto Rico stand or where 
they are heading, and it is only natural that visiting writers, 
even if they also be economists and sociologists, are certain 
to obtain an inadequate picture of affairs in the island. 
Right now, as I am setting down my opinions, there prob- 
ably is another misguided writer somewhere finishing up a 


sensational article; we seem to have one about every 4 weeks. ` 


If this author runs true to form, he will repeat the statement 
that “Puerto Rico now faces the worst economic crisis in its 
history”, although I have read almost the same story from 
other communities in the mainland. The writer is sure to 
emphasize, without referring to the progress made in Puerto 
Rico, that the people live there in abject poverty and to be 
aghast at the lack of sanitary facilities. And, in the same 
way, is it likely that he will point to a high rate of illiteracy 
and deplore the fact that only about half the children can 
attend school. 

The article probably will repeat the well-worn charge that 
small farmers are being driven off their lands and include 
the alarming statement that the independence movement is 
becoming very serious. The writer is certain to review all 
instances of occasional disorder and violence on the island 
and give the gloomy impression that neither life nor prop- 
erty are safe in Puerto Rico. In fact, all social and economic 
and political disorders created by world-wide conditions will 
be cast against our people. 

As the island’s official representative in the United States 
Congress, these misleading and unfair statements annoy me 
greatly. Not even the more accurate and unbiased com- 
ments which sometimes crowd their way into print can offset 
the untrue picture which has been placed before the public 
to the discredit of the island. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, who has been to the island 
and is close to its problems by virtue of the splendid support 
his institution gives to our School of Tropical Medicine, has 
not found it necessary to condemn Puerto Rico. If a fair- 
minded and well-informed scientist like Dr. Butler says good 
things about us, there must be some grounds for them. 

Our present Governor, Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, finds 
favorable things to say about the island, and he is a conti- 
nental American without a bias for or against Puerto Rico. 
Other reputable people speak well of Puerto Rico, but there 
are not enough people like them who are thoroughly familiar 
with our problems and our purposes. 

I think that I am qualified to speak about Puerto Rico, 
inasmuch as I was a grown man at the time of the American 
occupation in 1898 and have lived there ever since, except 
for the 5 years I have spent in Washington as the island’s 
Resident Commissioner. Having been in public life all that 
time as a leader of labor and a member of the insular legis- 
lature, I have been close to Puerto Rico's problems and have 
been required to become well-informed. 

Puerto Rico does have its problems—serious problems— 
there is no doubt about that. The status of the island now 
is by no means satisfactory; but, on the other hand it is by 
no means as critical or hopeless as many writers picture it. 
Their chief error lies in their lack of standards by which to 
judge what they see and hear. Compared to some of your 
fine mainland cities—alongside the Gold Coast in Chicago or 
Westchester in New York State—Puerto Rico does make a 
rather sad showing physically and socially. Compared with 
the slums of New York and conditions we hear about among 
tenant farmers in the South, Puerto Rico has not much to be 
ashamed of but too many of the writers do not think about 
that. 

To judge Puerto Rico fairly it is essential that present-day 
conditions be compared, first, with the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the past and, second, with present-day conditions 
in other nearby tropical areas. On these bases, our island 
can hold its head pretty high, as I shall try to establish. 
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First of all, we must consider the background of the island, 
for only in that way can we judge its progress, which, after 
all, has a strong bearing on its future. Remember that Puerto 
Rico spent four centuries—400 years—as a colony of Spain, 
and was largely neglected during all that time. Spain, like 
any other world power of that era, was interested in colonies 
as a source of wealth. Peru and Mexico were just that. They 
furnished gold and silver and various needed commodities. 
Puerto Rico, on the other hand, was not even self-supporting. 
It had no precious metals and no other resources than its 
soil; consequently the Spanish Government paid slight atten- 
tion to the island and did little to develop it either agricul- 
turally or industrially. As a result living standards were 
wretched; there was little capital; literacy was low; and edu- 
cation was the privilege of few. In comparison with its 
Caribbean and Latin-American neighbors at that time, 
Puerto Rico was backward and underdeveloped. 

As soon as the island became a part of the United States 
in 1898, and particularly since the Puerto Rican people be- 
came citizens of the United States, unprecedented progress 
has been made along almost every conceivable line. To 
believe that statement, one must have lived on the island in 
the old days. Humble as their circumstances may seem to- 
day, the working classes now are immeasurably better off 
in every way. 

Take labor conditions, for example. Some of the writers 
now claim that the present-day laborer’s plight in agricul- 
ture and in some industries is miserable. That may be true, 
but we have to look below the surface. It is true that many 
of the laboring class in the country live in crudely built 
homes with a minimum of furniture and conveniences; that 
they are destitute. It is true that the dollar wages today are 
much lower than we would like to see them, but they are 
about three times as high as in 1898, and are increasing 
steadily with the help of the labor organizations there. In 
addition, we have in Puerto Rico, and strictly enforce, a 
child-labor law, a model workman’s compensation law, and 
an 8-hour day both in the mills and in the fields. Collective 
-bargaining has been practiced between labor and capital for 
some years and works successfully. Our strikes are settled 
more quickly and peacefully than before, often with the aid 
of arbitration. 

As to unemployment, the oft-quoted charge that 80 percent 
of our people are on relief is absurd. There are no official 
data on unemployment, but 30 percent would be the average. 
We always have had a serious unemployment problem and 
will continue to have one until new sources of employment 
can be created, but we are not in quite such bad shape as 
some people have stated. Actually labor conditions in 
Puerto Rico are superior in certain respects to those pre- 
vailing in some poorer sections of the 48 States, and have 
improved greatly since the American occupation. I can 
speak on this subject with some knowledge, because I was 
one of the first labor-union organizers. Indeed, I was put 
in jail just before the Spanish-American War broke out, 
-sentenced for daring to propose that laborers be given the 
right to strike and to bargain collectively. I was in jail when 
General Miles and his troops landed on the island and was 
released and became an interpreter of the American ideals. 
Today those rights for which we had to fight and to suffer 
are enjoyed by every laboring man in Puerto Rico. 

Wages for agricultural laborers are relatively low, but they 
are higher than those prevailing in many of the independent 
countries in the Caribbean area and in Central America. 
Wages in our sugar industry are higher than the rates paid 
in most of the other sugar-producing areas of those nations 
where workers have been denied the privilege of organiza- 
tion. In short, we have made many advances that we rightly 
can be proud of. 

Next let us consider the matter of malnutrition which 
most of the writers em i No one is starving in Puerto 


Rico, and plain and modest as the average laborer’s diet 
may be, it is superior to what he enjoyed in 1900 and earlier. 
We know that because there is more food consumed per per- 
son on the island than there was 38 years ago. Local food 
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production has increased at about the same rate as the 
population in that period of years, according to official Cen- 
sus Bureau figures, but purchases of food from the outside— 
almost entirely from the farmers in continental United 
States—have increased sixfold while the population has 
merely doubled. 

Not only is there more food to eat, but the average diet 
is better balanced than it formerly was. Puerto Rico buys 
and consumes each year much more of the important non- 
tropical foods such as meat, lard, wheat flour, butter, and 
milk than any of the neighboring tropical countries. The 
average diet, to be sure, is not what it might be; there are 
many cases of malnutrition in our island, just as there are 
in some sections of the States, but there has been much im- 
provement in the average diet and there will continue to be. 
The Puerto Rican people can purchase the additional foods 
only because they have a higher buying power than the 
people of various other countries in that vicinity. 

Many of the writers who attempt to solve Puerto Rico’s 
problems seize on the well-exploited idea that we would be 
better off if we stopped growing sugar and tobacco for sale 
outside the island and used all the lands to grow foods for 
local consumption. That sounds fine to anyone who does 
not know Puerto Rico, but it just cannot be done in such 
a way. In the first place, some of the foods we now buy 
from the States cannot be produced successfully in Puerto 
Rico. It is impossible to raise wheat there and get anything 
approaching a satisfactory yield, and we now consume 425,- 
000 barrels of wheat flour each year. Rice yields are far 
too low even on our best lands, and the same is true of 
various other crops. Indeed, the limited wages paid to labor 
in the sugar industry, which is our principal crop and main 
source of income, will buy more than twice as much food 
as could be grown on all the sugar lands. 

In addition, some of our outstanding scientists—and we 
have many of them—have determined that, if we discon- 
tinued growing sugar and tobacco except to fill local needs 
and used all the useful agricultural lands on the island to 
grow food, we could produce only enough to feed the present 
population very poorly on a minimum diet, far below what 
the average person wants today in Puerto Rico. 

Next we come to clothing. Almost without exception, 
the visiting writer complains that many of the people in 
the country are barefooted and that some of the young 
children wear no clothing at all. That is all very true, but 
once again we must ask: What would the situation be if 
the island lost the opportunity to sell its products in the 
States? 

An insular committee made a survey about 40 years 
ago and reported that only one person in five owned a pair 
of shoes. Today, 9 out of 10 people own shoes. In 1936 
alone, the island bought nearly 3,000,000 pairs of American- 
made shoes, more than 1% pairs for each of the 1,800,000 
people in Puerto Rico. From authentic sources we learn 
that the percentage of people owning and wearing shoes 
is higher in Puerto Rico than in any of the Caribbean 
countries, some of which were much further developed 
economically and socially than was our island at the turn 
of the century. 

As for clothing, our people all wear clothes, except a few 
of the very young citizens, and our women dress fully as 
modestly, if not more so, than some of the feminine sex 
in the States. Furthermore, their clothes for the most part 
come from the States, and the styles are the same as pre- 
vail on the mainland, or perhaps a few months behind. 
It is true that our women do not wear furs, but the climate 
makes furs both unnecessary and uncomfortable. In San 
Juan, our capital and leading city, the temperature has 
never been below 62 degrees (and never above 90 degrees). 

There is a shortage of household possessions in many 
homes. The average workingman’s dwelling is plainly and 
sometimes meagerly furnished, but as buying power has 
increased, that condition has improved. We have bought 
from the States, in the last 10 years, more than 20,000 
refrigerators, 20,000 enameled lavatories, 124,000 metal beds, 
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15,000 mattresses, 4,000,000 chairs, and millions of other 
everyday articles which add to the comfort of the people. 
We could use considerably more of these necessities, but the 
point is that we already have a great many, far more than 
we used to possess. 

The picture as to education also has been greatly dis- 
torted. Against the charges that literacy is low and many 
of the children cannot attend school, I will make the un- 
qualified statement that Puerto Rico has made more prog- 
ress in public-school education in the last 38 years than any 
country ever has made in a similar period of time. That 
statement can be proved statistically. 

For example, when Puerto Rico first became a part of the 
United States there was only one building on the island 
which had been built to serve as a government school; 
today there are more than 2,000 school buildings, many of 
them made from concrete and fine euough to do credit to 
any rural community in the States. In 1898 fewer than 
23,000 children were in school, the total budget for educa- 
tion was only $130,000, and the investment in school prop- 
erty was negligible. At the present time, however, we have 
more than $11,000,000 invested in school buildings and 
equipment, more than 255,000 children attend school, and 
the insular and municipal governments spend in excess of 
$6,000,000 annually on public education. 

Present-day expenditures for schools exceed the insular 
government’s total expenditures back in 1898. Then the 
government spent only about $3,500,000 for all purposes, 
and much of that sum went for the upkeep of the army 
and the church. Speaking in general terms, we have ex- 
panded our educational program about tenfold in the 38 
years, and the quality of the instruction has kept pace with 
the growth in facilities and enrollments. 

Our record in combating illiteracy is equally commendable 
jat one keeps the past in mind when evaluating the situation. 
In 1898 only 20.4 percent of the people 10 years old and over 
iin Puerto Rico could read and write, but at present approxi- 

mately 67 percent, or two-thirds, of the people classify as lit- 
erate. The showing is less favorable than in any of the States, 
but represents an improvement of more than 300 percent. 
Moreover, if I may say so without appearing to reflect on 
other countries, Puerto Rico has a higher percentage of its 
population in school, a higher rate of literacy, and spends 
more per pupil on education than any of its Caribbean 
neighbors for which figures are available. 

If our writers could take the time to seek out these figures, 
they would be less likely to throw up their hands when they 
learn that only about half the Island’s children can attend 
school. That situation exists because the facilities have not 
yet been expanded sufficiently to accommodate the remainder. 
It seems fair to assume, however, that the progress so far is 
a good guaranty that continued improvement will be effected 
in the future. After all, we have done pretty well in the 
short space of less than 40 years. 

We also see printed frequently the complaint that not 
enough of the Puerto Rican people can speak English. I 
must agree with that charge, but once more there is excellent 
progress to point to. Remembering that the educational sys- 
tem had to be built up gradually and that only a part of the 
young people are able to attend school, rapid progress has 
been difficult. A recent census conducted on the island 
showed that, of the people over 10 years of age, 23 percent 
speak the English language. Everyone, of course, speaks 
Spanish, which was the language of the island for 400 years. 
In the cities and towns, however, the percentage increases to 
37 percent, and in San Juan, the largest city, 43 percent of 
the people have learned the new tongue. 

By way of contrast, the number so gifted in 1910 was 
less than 4 percent. So here again we have been getting 
somewhere, and our plight is not quite so serious as our 
critics allege. Even this modest improvement has come 
hard, because there were many obstacles in the way. In 
the first place, our teachers, most of whom are native-born 
Puerto Ricans, are not always skilled in the use of the 
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English language themselves, and naturally their instruc- 
tion has not always been of the best. Some teachers have 
been brought into the island from the mainland United 
States, but there never have been more than about 200 of 
them there in any one year, and the total number of 
teachers exceed 5,500 at the present time. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that many of the 
children who have learned English in school have had little 
or no occasion to use that tongue after completing their 
educations. In many instances, their parents spoke only 
pee so that the new language could not be used at 

cme. 

Definite efforts are now under way to speed up the teach- 
ing of English. More English-speaking teachers are to be 
brought down from the States, the radio is being used 
rather extensively, and new textbooks are being introduced. 
We hope to retain the finer elements of our Spanish culture, 
but are determined, for many good reasons, to do everything 
possible to bring our people still closer to the rest of the 
United States, and adopting the English language more 
generally is one of the best ways to accomplish that goal. 

Our writing friends have been especially lax in their 
discussion of our sanitary facilities. Many of the homes 
are, to be sure, completely lacking in what we may call 
indoor plumbing. At the end of the Spanish regime, 
however, conditions were deplorable. There was just one 
city with a sewage system, only eight communities were 
equipped with water systems, and not one had any facilities 
for water purification. Now 38 cities have modern methods 
of sewage disposal, 68 have public water systems, and many 
have means for purifying the water. Steady progress has 
been made and is certain to continue in the future. 

Our death rate has been reduced more than one-third in 
the last 38 years, making the island a healthier place to live. 
And, believe it or not, we even have been criticized for that 
accomplishment. The reduction in the death rate, without 
a corresponding change in the rate of births, has contributed 
to the increase in population, with the result that we are 
adding about 35,000 or more new people each year to an 
already overcrowded little island. Some of the individuals 
who write about us state that we should have left the death 
rate alone, and thus have prevented the population growth. 
That, however, is not the American way of life, and not the 
Puerto Rican way. We intend to continue our progressive 
improvements in sanitation, and to find some other means 
for dealing with the population problem. 

Probably this is as good a point as any at which to take 
up the charge that laborers in Puerto Rico are oppressed. 
I wish to flatly contradict that charge. Our laborers of 
both sexes and others in the island enjoy freedom of speech 
and of the press, trial by jury, freedom of religious belief, 
and all the other privileges of American citizenship. We do 
not vote in national elections, but we have a true democracy 
in which we elect our own legislature and many other public 
Officials. The right to vote is used by both sexes, 

Wages are comparatively low, as I have mentioned, but in 
other ways the laboring class is enjoying conditions which 
are far better than under the old Spanish rule. Some of 
our workers receive some facilities to live from their em- 
ployers, together with lands on which to grow food to sup- 
plement their incomes. Free medical and hospital services 
are available in certain instances. We have no Utopia, that 
is true, but there is no oppression. 

One very common charge is to the effect that the small 
farmers and landowners are being driven out and that the 
land is being concentrated into a few hands. That is 
easily answered by official figures. There were in Puerto 
Rico in 1935, according to official census figures, 52,790 indi- 
vidual farms; in 1920 there were 41,708 farms. The number 
of independent sugarcane growers in 1929 was 4,719; ac- 
cording to a recent census there were 6,620 cane growers 
in 1935. Actually, then, the number of small farmers seems 
to be increasing rather than diminishing. 
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Prior to 1920 there was some concentration of lands dur- 
ing the period when efficient, large-scale sugar production 
was getting under way. But for the most part the present 
large holdings represent a consolidation of already existing 
large holdings rather than a concentration of small farms. 
The huge increase since 1898 in the island’s income from 
the sale of sugar and other products to the outside world, 
and the resulting benefits therefrom in the form of higher 
wages and increased employment, fully justify the large- 
scale operation in the opinion of most authorities. 

Turning to a different field, what about law and order? 
I find that many of my acquaintances in the States believe 
Puerto Rico to be a hotheaded and unruly island. They 
have been misled by the ample reports of a few unfortunate 
incidents occurring in recent years. I am well-informed 
on this subject, because I was a principal in one of the 
events. 

A misguided fanatic fired several shots at me while I was 
campaigning for my second term in Congress in the fall 
of 1936 and inflicted a flesh wound in my arm. Our chief 
of police was shot down in 1935, and a regrettable incident 
resulting in some loss of life occurred in the spring of 1937 
in a parade at Ponce. It all sounds bad, to be sure, but 
those are nof common occurrences. 

Actually, Puerto Rico is law abiding and peaceful, on the 
whole. We never have a kidnapping; there has been only 
one pay-roll robbery in recent years; and gangsters are 
unknown. There is a normal amount of petty crime, and 
we have a small group of radicals who want to upset the 
state of affairs, but those are insignificant factors in the 
overall situation. 

The last of the misleading pictures so often placed before 
the public is the statement that Puerto Rico is a burden to 
the United States, that the Federal Government has poured 
millions of dollars into the island. Now, let us look at the 
facts. The United States has been generous with our island, 
especially during the last few years, but this is another rela- 
tive matter. Actually, reliable Government figures show 
that during the last 3 years Puerto Rico has had less Gov- 
ernment assistance per capita than any of the 48 States, 
except Virginia, and that it has not participated at all in 
several of the most important relief funds. Indeed, some of 
the States have had four and five times as much financial 
assistance from the Government as Puerto Rico has received, 
on a per-capita basis. 

In this same connection, we frequently are reminded that 
Puerto Rico pays no taxes into the Federal Treasury; that 
it collects income taxes and customs duties and retains them 
for its own uses. That also is true, but remember that 15 of 
the States receive back from the Federal Treasury a greater 
excess over their payments into the Treasury than the Gov- 
ernment spends in Puerto Rico, income taxes and customs 
collections included. No one will contend that Puerto Rico 
has not been treated generously, but our island is by no 
means the greatest source of expense to the Government in 
Washington. 

Moreover, the comparison just stated does not take into 
consideration the income and other taxes which continental 
Americans doing business in Puerto Rico pay into the Fed- 
eral Treasury, nor the duties collected by the United States 
on goods imported from abroad which ultimately are pur- 
chased by the island. 

As for Puerto Rico being a burden to the Union, the farm- 
ers in the States hardly can agree with that charge. For 
Puerto Rico is the largest single buyer of American-grown 
rice, buying 10 times as much as all foreign countries to- 
gether; it is the second-best customer for meat products 
and the third largest buyer of lard. It ranks second as a 
customer of potato and fruit growers, and second as a buyer 
of wheat flour and both tobacco and cotton manufactures. 
The island buys more dried beans and peas from farmers in 
the States than are sold to all foreign nations combined. 
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It is the sixth best customer of the States for all goods com- 
bined, spending $86,350,000 last year for goods produced or 
manufactured here. No, we are hardly a burden. 

This is not the whole story of Puerto Rico; there are many 
other important facts to be considered. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED IN THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CON- 
GRESS, FIRST SESSION, BY RESIDENT COMMISSIONER SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 
(AND OTHER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS) DIRECTLY AFFECTING PUERTO 
RICO, THEIR STATUS, AND A MEMORANDUM OF ACTIVITIES IN BEHALF 
OF THE WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE OF PUERTO RICO 
H. R. 1480, to create a department of public welfare in Puerto. 

(Reorganization of the Federal Government contemplates estab- 

lishing department of public welfare, so this bill has excellent 

chance of enactment next session.) 

H. R. 1481, to exempt persons traveling between Puerto Rico and 
continental United States from payment of a stamp tax on steam- 
ship tickets. (Passed House Aug. 21; the Senate passed Aug. 21.) 

H. R. 1482, to undertake fish culture in Puerto Rico. Unfavor- 
ably recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. Will insist 
— to have it favorably recommended. 

H. R. 1483, to amend section 38, organic act, Public Service 

Commission. (No action.) 

H. R. 1485, to increase membership of Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico, (Passed House Aug. 16; Senator BURKE introduced resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation Aug. 19.) A committee of five 
Senators will go to Puerto Rico soon. 

H. R. 1486, to amend section 30, organic act, appointment of 
legislators in case of resignation or death. (Passed over without 
prejudice Aug. 2, because the bill violates the principle of demo- 
cratic government in that the legislature shall at all times be in- 
dependent of the Executive as stated by the objectors.) 

2 5 1992, to incorporate the Territory of Puerto Rico. (No 

on. 

H. R. 3034, to authorize survey and examination of Fajardo Har- 
bor. (Passed House July 1; passed Senate Aug. 6; included in 
rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 7051.) 

H. R. 4006, to authorize survey and examination of Jobos Harbor. 
(Passed House July 1; Senate Aug. 5; included in rivers and 
harbors bill, H. R. 7051.) 

H. R. 4275, to extend citizenship to certain persons born in 
Puerto Rico. (Passed House Aug. 2; to be studied in the Senate 
for next session.) 

H. R. 5692, survey and examination of Guayanilla Harbor. 
(Passed House July 1; passed Senate Aug. 5; included in river 
and harbor bill, H. R. 7051.) 

H. R. 5899, to extend the Irrigation Act to Puerto Rico. (In 
view of certain objections by the Department of the Interior, an- 
other bill will have to be drafted.) 

H. R. 6054, transfer Catano Rear Range Light Reservation. (Ap- 
proved Aug. 17, Public Law No. 313.) 

H. R. 6524, to extend titles V and VI of the Social Security Act 
to Puerto Rico. (Favorably recommended by Departments of 
Labor, the Interior, Treasury, and Social Security Board. Pending 
in Ways and Means Committee.) This bill will be considered 
with others next session. 

H. R. 6747, to increase the borrowing margin of Mayaguez. 
(Passed House Aug. 2; the Senate, Aug. 18.) 

H. R. 7908, to extend section 21, Bankhead-Jones Act to Puerto 
Rico. (Passed House Aug. 21; the Senate, Aug. 21.) 

H. R. 7823, transfer of Guanica Lighthouse Reservation. (Ap- 
proved Aug. 17; Public Law No. 315.) 

H. R. 5702; for the relief of Maria Miro Menendez, 
action.) 

H. R. 8075, for the relief of Julio Santiago. (No action.) 

H. R. 7693, transfer of San Juan Military Reservation to Puerto 
Rico. (No action.) 

H. R. 8213, transfer land for Federal building under jurisdiction 
of Treasury Department. (All objections to this transfer with- 
drawn.) Will be considered next session. 

H. J. Res. 73, authorizing issuance special stamp for Puerto 


(No 


Rico. (Department ordered issuance such stamp this fall.) 

S. 1973, transfer land for insane asylum, San Juan, (Ap- 
proved May 26; Public Law No. 116.) 

S. 2531, transfer “Escambron tract” to Puerto Rico. (Passed 


Senate June 14.) 

H. R. 7051, river and harbor bill, includes following: San Juan 
Harbor (Committee Doc. 42), Arecibo Harbor (Committee Doc. 43), 
Guayanes Harbor (House Doc. 243), Jobos Harbor, survey and 
examination; Fajardo Harbor, survey and examination; Guayanilla 
Harbor, survey and examination. (Passed House and Senate July 
1 and Aug. 5.) 


H. R. 7667, sugar legislation. (Strenuous and bitter fight to 


eliminate discriminatory features of bill against Puerto Rico. 
(Passed House and Senate Aug. 6, Aug. 13, conference.) 

H. R. 7554, Farm Credit Act of 1937, includes Puerto Rico. 
action.) 

H. R. 4728, Cooperative Farm Forestry Act, extended to States 
and Territories; annual appropriation $2,500,000. 
18. Public Law No. 95.) 


(No 


(Approved May 
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H. R. 6767, to ote research in treatment of cancer, extended 
to Puerto Rico. (No action.) 

H. R. 6972, to construct and improve airports in States and 

ons. (No action.) 

H. R. 5033, United States Housing Act of 1937 (S. 1685 poma 
Senate Aug- 6, provisions extended to Puerto Rico.) Passed House 
August 2 

H.R. 1818 to provide for loans to farmers for crop production. 
(Approved Jan. 29, Public Law No. 3, includes Puerto Rico.) 

H. R. 6958, appropriation for Department of the Interior. (For 
vocational rehabilitation in Puerto Rico, $125,000.) Has other 
items of interest to Puerto Rico. 

H. R.3629, to establish engineering experiment stations at the 
land-grant colleges, extended to Puerto Rico. (No action.) 

H. R. 5803, to provide for more efficient tax-supported free 
public-school systems, includes Puerto Rico. (No action.) 

H. J. Res. 361, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937. 
1 June 29. Public Resolution 47. Includes Puerto Rico.) 

. R. 5811, to provide 630,000,000, 000 to furnish employment 
ea: to end poverty in the United States and its possessions. (No 
action.) 

H. R. 242, appropriation for $750,000,000 to provide work relief, 
extended to Puerto Rico. (No action.) 

S. 1986, to extend the term of incumbency of the Federal dis- 
trict judge of Puerto Rico to 10 years. (Passed Senate June 28.) 

S, 419, appropriation for public education, extended to Puerto 
Rico. (Reported Mar. 19.) 

S. 2475, Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937 (wage-hour bill). 
(Passed Senate July 22. H. R. 7200. Includes Puerto Rico.) 


The foregoing list of bills and laws, the provisions of which 
extend to Puerto Rico since my reelection last November, is 
by no means complete. It does, however, cover the most 
important legislation affecting the island. 

The following is a list of the title of most interesting re- 
marks inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp by me, and the 
Gates: 


April 9, 1937. Why Puerto Rico Does Not Want Independence. 

April 21, 1937. Statements Regarding the Administration in 
Puerto Rico. (Includes resolution by the board of trustees of 
the University of Puerto Rico and a statement by the Speaker of 
the House. 

April 27, 91587 Extending Reclamation Act to Puerto Rico. 

May 3, 1937. Address delivered April 27 by Governor Winship 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 

May 21, 1937. Extension of titles V and VI of the Social Security 
Act to Puerto Rico 

June 9, 1937. Agricultural Legislation as it Affects Puerto Rico. 

July 8, 1937. Puerto Rico Talks Back. (Re sugar legislation.) 


PUERTO RICO’S COMMITTEE REPRESENTATION 


Was elected to serve as a member on the following com- 
mittees: Insular Affairs, Agriculture, Labor, Territories, 


Mass Purchase Power Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the most pressing problem con- 
fronting American business is not how to increase pro- 
duction or output. The problem is how to market, how to 
sell that which we are capable of producing. 

Even in 1929 the total production of America’s factories, 
farms, mines, and service industries was at least 20 percent 
below maximum capacity, according to Brookings Institution 
and other like authorities. 

As a Nation, we begin to realize that quantity or mass 
production is possible only when there exists mass purchase 
power. Millions of purchasers are required when millions 
of machines are employed. 

Larger power plants, mass-production methods, and more 
efficient machinery increase our capacity to produce. 
Shorter hours and higher wages will enhance our capacity 
to consume. It will increase employment and add to leisure- 
time periods, which means greater consumption, 
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Our foreign trade, while not negligible, is but a minor 
part of our national economy. Our market is right here 
within our own borders. For illustration, New York State 
in prosperous times offers a better market for our goods 
than all of South America. 

If the employer could visualize the marketable potentiali- 
ties of the wage earners—if he could realize the fact that 
his employees are his customers—then wages based on social 
justice and work periods commensurate with social needs 
would prompt his decisions. 

In order to obtain an adequate standard of living our 
people need a large increase in all kinds of goods and sery- 
ices. We have the machines, the manpower, the raw mate- 
rials, the capital. We are balked by the stubborn fact that 
millions of our families do not have enough money to buy 
what they need. 

The failure of our economic system to operate to full ca- 
pacity was not due to the fact that the people did not want 
to purchase the goods and services but for the reason that 
they lacked purchasing power. They need money. Work 
opportunities should approximately balance with available 
workers. 

This is the objective of the Labor Standards Act. It is 
also the aim of the labor movement. 

That mass buying power is the principal tonic for our 
economic ills can be seen by the effects of large expendi- 
tures made during the past 20 years. 

During the war period we loaned ten billions to foreign 
governments, most of which went for purchases here in 
the United States, and that, with our own wartime spend- 
ing, produced prosperity. Consumption then ran ahead of 
production. 

After the World War, and up until 1930, we loaned, 
through private sources, to foreign nations a sum ap- 
proximating $10,000,000,000. These loans were in most part 
spent in the United States, and contributed to the balance 
in production and distribution which maintained prosperity. 
Mass spending contributed to a balanced economy. 

Since President Hoover issued his first moratorium procla- 
mation postponing war debts, we have curtailed loans to 
foreign governments from both public and private sources, 
and this method of maintaining balance has been 
eliminated. 

Since curtailment of loans to foreign governments we de- 
veloped vast surpluses of goods which resulted in closing 
plants, increasing unemployment, and drastically reducing 
farm income. Our abundant supply of goods choked our 
markets, starved our people. 

In 1932, for illustration, farm income dropped to its record 
low of $1,857,000,000. This was nearly ten billion under the 
farm income of 1919. 

In 1933, a temporary flurry in industrial activity was 
caused, the added buying power resulting from N. R. A.’s 
work program. 

Again, after the bonus payment to the veterans, business 
indicated the healthful conditions resulting from increase in 
mass purchase power. 

These were only temporary manifestations, but they dis- 
closed the source of our troubles. 

The Economy Act of 1932, and again of 1933, accelerated 
the spiral of deflation, and only when the Government in- 
stituted its spending program did business give signs of re- 
turning health. 

The Nation gave balance to our economy by spending when 
private enterprise, without markets, was forced to economize. 
When business is good we can balance our Nation’s Budget. 
When it is bad or worse we must balance our people’s budget. 
That is economic balance. 

Our production is now racing upward to 1929 levels, but 
it will soon be stopped in its tracks unless our power to 
consume is increased. Mass purchase power is needed. 

Labor has made a splendid contribution in this connection, 
but the Government by exercising adequate social control 
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must effect and retain a reasonable balance between our 
capacity to produce and our ability to consume. 

Private enterprise, actuated by the profit motive, has ac- 
complished an excellent job of increasing our productivity. 
Public enterprise must see the value of increasing mass 
consumption. 

This reduces the Government problem for the present to 
one of buoying up of capacity to consume. 

America’s capacity to consume has tremendous possibili- 
ties. A continuance of substandard living conditions in a 
country with such boundless resources as the United States 
would result in unnecessary suffering for our Nation’s poor, 
and eventually in another economic crises with its serious 
consequences to rich and poor alike. 

The wage and hour bill will prove of inestimable value 
in this connection. 

The balance we need is a balance between labor, agricul- 
ture, pape IRAAN eee We have experienced 
it on a descending scale. 

We have seen unbalanced output result in such large sur- 
pluses as to impoverish large numbers of our people and 
to destroy much-needed purchasing power. 

We must, as a nation and as employers, wage earners, and 
farmers, give thought to the proper means of providing 
rational balance in our economy for the future. 

The principle of balance is not simple, but much can be 
done that was neglected in the past to improve conditions. 

There is no short cut to economic well-being. The promo- 
tion and maintenance of national prosperity demand that we 
observe the principle of balance in our economic relations. 

This means many balances, such as a balance between 
production and consumption, between work opportunities 
and available wage earners, between wages and living costs, 
between increasing productive efficiency and rising wage 
trends, and finally by striking a balance between the receipts 
and expenditures of government. 

A balanced Budget, to have virtue, must contribute to our 
national balance; otherwise it is without virtue. In this 
matter the Government differs from private enterprise, for 
the one spends when the other is forced to economize, 

The failure of our economic system was not due to the 
fact that our people would not buy. It was because they 
did not have the means to buy. 

If 19,000,000 families receiving less than $2,500 in 1929— 
some of them much less—had been increased to $2,500, 
which is none too much for an average American family, 
the United States would have had to increase its production 
by over $15,000,000,000. 

That increase may have given us a better balance, and, 
who knows, we may have missed the depression. 

We know infinitely more about how to produce in this 
country than we do about how to sell that which we 
produce. 

Latest figures tell us that production is rapidly outstrip- 
ping consumption, This must not happen if we are to miss 
another crisis. 

In 1936 consumer buying did not keep pace with pro- 
duction. By January 1937 production was 89 percent of 
normal, consumer buying only 79 percent of normal. (These 
figures from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York.) 

Quantity production is possible only where there are mil- 
lions of people capable to buy. As we build greater plants, 
invent more powerful machinery, adopt more efficient meth- 
ods of production, we must find more and more purchasers. 
There are millions to be found in these United States. 

In this connection an article by Stuart Chase in Harper’s 
of February 1935 is substantiating: 


America's ie to Produce—Brookings report—issued in the 
summer of 1934. American production could not have been ex- 


panded by ores than 19 percent in the year 1929. 

National Survey of Potential Product Capacity, financed by the 
Federal Government, released the 
by 60 technicians over a 7-month period. 
cated that the total flow of goods and services, val 
$90,000,000,000 in 1929, might have been expanded to $135,000,000,- 
the existing plant been oper- 


of a report prepared 


000 without technical difficulty had 
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ated at approximate capacity. One hundred and thirty-five bil- 
lions of consumers’ goods and services evenly distributed would 
have been sufficient to give each family the equivalent of about 
64,400 a year. This means a possible increase of some 45 percent, 
or more than twice the margin of the Brookings report. 

Which estimate is more nearly accurate? The two, however, 
cannot be compared accurately, as 7 approach to the question 
is different. The Brookings is asking simply how much 

unattained was latent in our actual situation and not 
how much we could have produced in some different situation of 
which we have more or less knowledge or for which we entertain 
more or less rosy dreams. as usual is thus the admitted 
base. The national survey, on the other hand, takes no account of 
contemporary financial or market conditions. Its frame of refer- 
ence is serviceability, not vendibility. 


Again, mass production requires mass purchase power, so 
as to permit of mass consumption. 

America’s present resources under proper direction and 
with proper management are sufficient to double the living 
standards of our people. 

This can be accomplished effectively by starting at the 
very heart and center of our problem. By so doing we re- 
duce poverty, raise living standards, insure reasonable se- 
curity to millions of our people, and at the same time safe- 
guard and perpetuate the present capitalistic system as well 
as our parliamentary form of government. 

Applied in a practical manner it means higher wages, 
shorter hours, steady employment, reasonable profits, and a 
better balance in our Nation’s economy. 

Labor encouraged in its bargaining efforts; agriculture 
given stability and balance through an effective farm pro- 
gram; and a Labor Standards Act which will raise wages 
and reduce work periods among our lower income wage 
earners, is the Nation's hope. 


Bernhard M. Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN O'CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BERNHARD M, 
JacoBsEN, late a Representative from Iowa 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
when we pay our respect to those of our colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress who have passed away during the last 
year, I desire to say a personal word about a friend, the 
Honorable BERNHARD MARTIN JACOBSEN, a Representative 
from the Second District of the State of Iowa. 

When this distinguished gentleman was first elected to 
the Seventy-second Congress, he took an office near mine 
on the fourth floor of the Old House Office Building. 

By reason of this proximity, I came to know him inti- 
mately and learned to have a real affection for him. 

His background before coming to Congress well fitted 
him for the responsibilities of his public service. His long 
experience in business and banking and as postmaster of 
his home city of Clinton, gave him that foundation neces- 
sary to a determination of the many problems which con- 
fronted us in that Congress. 

He was a man of the people with a thorough compre- 
hension of their problems. His approach to their solution 
in a real homely fashion was an asset. His courage was 
outstanding. He knew the needs of the farmer and the 
toiler in the cities, and never had an instinct of a selfish 
nature. He served his people well. 

It was always interesting to gage his patriotism. No 
man ever loved his country more. His type is one of the 
great assets of America. 

His son, the Honorable WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN has suc- 
ceeded him. Already he gives every promise of possessing 
all those worth-while attributes of his distinguished father. 
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William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, 
Connery, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, ours is a less 
cheerful world with BILLY Connery gone from it and our 
ranks have lost a valient spirit. 

His memory can derive no new luster from words of mine, 
nor does the record he left need the benefit of any interpre- 
tation; mine is a tribute of reverence to a beloved colleague, 
sorely missed. 

His career was one of consistent devotion to the ideal of 
basic Americanism, that creed which holds that equal oppor- 
tunity is to be claimed as a birthright. It was in pursuing 
the fulfillment of this traditional American purpose that 
our late loved colleague wrote his record of patriotism. The 
American worker had in BILLY Connery a trusted envoy at 
the Nation’s Capital, vigilant in defense of rights perhaps 
too long denied. 

His colleagues here, notwithstanding differences in eco- 
nomic or social opinions, held him in an almost unique 
affection. His gay spirit, his disarming friendliness won for 
him a universal tribute of fellowship. 

The loss of his sunny presence and of his good counsel in 
our deliberations is a misfortune to which we will not easily 
become reconciled. 


Speaker Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN O'CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Josera W. 
Byrns, late Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Mr. O'CONNOR. of New York. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago 
the House of Representatives was shocked to hear of the 
sudden death of its beloved Speaker, the Honorable JOSEPH 
W. Byrns, of Tennessee. The occasion will long be remem- 
bered by many of us because of its suddenness and its 
consequences. 

Long before Joe Byrns became Speaker—yes; long before 
he became majority leader, and even years before he be- 
came chairman of the Appropriations Committee—he had 
ingratiated his character and personality into the hearts of 
all of his colleagues of every party. No ordinary man can 
do this. Mere personality alone will not do it. A pleasant 
smile or a slap on the back are not sufficient. To these 
pleasantries must be added ability, industry, aud strength 


of character. Jor Byrns possessed all of those attributes. 


That is why he was so universally loved and respected by 
all of his colleagues, and that is why his passing was so 
unexceptionally moving. 

In all the positions of responsibility which he held for 
so many years, his industry was outstanding. His friends 
knew he was sacrificing his health for his duty as he saw it. 
Few do that. Some men and women are so constituted 
conscientiously, however, that they cannot restrain them- 
selves from self-sacrifice, despite medical advice, and even 
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to the extent of the great loss that entails upon their 
family. 

Such a man was Joe Byrns. The greatest loss devolved 
upon his lovely wife and his upstanding son. We, his 
colleagues, have lost a beloved friend. 


Warren J. Duffey 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Warren J. 
Durrey, late a Representative from Ohio 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House 
of Representatives, in the prime of manhood our beloved 
colleague WARREN J. Durrey, of Toledo, Ohio, was taken 
from our midst. Mr. Durrey was a comparatively young 
man, having been born on January 24, 1886, at Toledo, Ohio. 
In his early life he manifested commendable ambition in 
his effort to procure an education. He received the degrees 
of bachelor of arts, master of arts, and bachelor of laws 
before beginning his business career. After his graduation 
and admission to the bar he achieved success in the prac- 
tice of his profession in his home city of Toledo. Mr. 
Durrey, early in his career, had been a member of the 
State Legislature of Ohio, of the city council of Toledo, 
and was elected as a Member of the Seventy-third Congress 
and was reelected to the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

Instinctively Mr. Durrey was attracted to those who are 
truly entitled to be called genuine, which is the greatest 
compliment which can be paid to any man. He was popular 
with his colleagues and with those with whom he came in 
contact everywhere. Mr. Durrey was a true friend to those 
in whom he believed. Much could be said as to his attain- 
ments, but no reference to his ability and attainments, 
great as these were, could equal in importance Warren 
Durrey’s greatness of heart. Warren Durrey truly loved his 
fellow man, and his service as a public man was conse- 
quently always for what he believed to be in the interest 
of the cause of right. The cause of civilization was ad- 
vanced by WARREN Durrey having lived. 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JOHN O'CONNOR 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P. CON- 
NERY, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, during the 14 
years I have served in this House no sadder news ever came 
to me than that the Honorable WILLIAM P. CONNERY, Jr., a 
Representative from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
had died. Particularly was it distressing to me because for a 
few hours before he died, I was in receipt of the news of 
his precarious condition and aided in communicating with 
his family. 

During those hours when his life hung in the balance 
many a prayer was uttered by those of his colleagues who 
were aware of his condition—fervent supplications that he 
would not be taken away from us. 
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We loved BL Connery. That is the simplest and most 
complete way to express it. Nothing less could be said. Any 
more would be superfiuous. 

Few men in this House of Representatives have ever so 
commanded the respect and affection of his colleagues as 
he did. It was not his personality alone. While that was 
outstanding and brightened every corner where he went, 
he was respected for his industry and his sincerity of pur- 
pose. He never made an enemy, because he credited his 
opponents with the same earnestness and the same good 
faith which he put into every cause he advocated. When 
the issue was decided he bore no malice toward anyone who 
contended against his views, but he greeted them with the 
same cheery smile as before and went on to his next en- 
deavor. 

Few men in public life can compare with BILL CONNERY 
in industry, loyalty, or enthusiasm for the causes he cham- 
pioned. He concentrated his efforts, it might be said, to 
assure justice, recognition, and a “more abundant life” for 
the veterans of our wars, and for every toiling man, woman, 
and child in our Nation. To a great extent he was most 
successful, due to his untiring energy and his enthusiastic 
sincerity. No one ever doubted that his heart was in every 
cause he championed. Day and night he gave himself to 
these works, neglectful of his own health. Few men do that. 

To have known BILL Connery, to have served with him 
in this great legislative body, to have been with him in 
social gatherings was a privilege and a beautiful oppor- 
tunity we shall never forget. 


Total of Appropriations, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF- MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, it becomes my responsibility to present a 
review of the work of the past session so far as the appropri- 
ation of public money is concerned. 

A mere statement of the aggregate of all appropriations 
made during a session of Congress, including in that aggre- 
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gate those appropriations which are of a permanent nature 
and continue automatically without annual review by Con- 
gress, is often misunderstood and sometimes misleading to 
those who do not have some familiarity with the fiscal oper- 
ations of our Government. A statement of the total of all 
appropriations made at a single session of Congress shows the 
responsibility of that session for authority to expend public 
money as reflected through those appropriations. It in- 
cludes all appropriations of the session, whether chargeable 
against the general revenues, postal revenues, trust-fund 
receipts, or otherwise. It includes appropriations covering 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, as well as appropria- 
tions to supplement those previously made for the fiscal 
year ended on June 30, 1937, and for prior fiscal years. As 
our expenditures and revenues are compared on a 12-month 
fiscal-year basis extending from July 1 of one calendar year 
to June 30 of the next, there should be no confusion of the 
total appropriations made during a single session of Congress 
with our estimated or actual expenditures during a single 
fiscal year. Therefore the total of appropriations for any 
session of Congress and the expenditures for any given fiscal 
year are vastly different sets of figures that need careful 
analysis in their relative usage in order to avoid confusion 
and misunderstanding. 

The appropriations made during a single session of Con- 
gress will result in expenditures distributed over 3, and often 
more than 3, fiscal years, though their primary effect is upon 
the new fiscal year, in this case the fiscal year which began 
on July 1 last and ends on June 30 next. A part of those 
appropriations are chargeable to the postal revenues and to 
trust-fund receipts which do not enter into Treasury 
statements comparing revenues and expenditures ex- 
cept as there may be a deficit or surplus in the postal reve- 
nues, Also a mere listing of the appropriations by the acts 
in which the sums are carried conveys little information as 
to the broad general purposes for which the sums have been 
appropriated. 


TOTAL AT THIS SESSION FOR ALL FISCAL YEARS 


In order that the appropriations made during the session 
just closed may be set forth in the clearest manner possible, 
I shall insert at this point a statement showing the total for 
the session, segregated by the fiscal years for which the 
amounts have been granted as well as an arrangement by 
general purposes to indicate the major objects for which 
the money is provided. The figures are preliminary and sub- 
ject to adjustment and do not include appropriations which 
have been made in private relief acts, which usually do not 
exceed a million dollars a session: 


Classification according to major purposes and by fiscal years of appropriations made during the Seventy-fifth Congress, first session 


——— ——ä—— —— ie 


Veterans“ A 
National defense: 


N eE aN 


fü. ĩðVéç! a 


Total, national deſense 


Postal Service and Post 58585 Department (chargeable to postal rere bonnes e 


Assistance to 
Interes pubi 
Public debt 


retirement from ordinary recei 
2 1 1 3 including the — ot of District of Columbia appropriations charge- 


venues. 
Refunds, customs, and internal reven: 
Federal employees’ retirement funds, ‘Goverment 
Railroad employees’ retirement accoun 


F 
3 Includes 3500, 000,000 for old-age reserve account. 
In addition to this 


J 651, 028, 85 | 
57, 100, 000: 00 


E!!!! — 4 
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Classification according to major purposes and by fiscal years of be et oem made during the Seventy- tn Congress, first session 
Continue 


All other activities of Government, —— — educational and other grants, et.. 


Incurred pare for all agencies, incl 


Total, including postal and trust fund appropriations 
Less trust fund appropriations payable from trust fund receipts and that part ($755,000,000 for 
1938) of postal appropriations payable from postal revenues 34, 634. 67 


ding judgments and audited claims, except postal and 


1936 and prior 
years, judg- | Fiscal year 1937 | Fiscal year 1038 Total 
ments and 
audited claims 
aye Eales MPENN 1 $14, 956, 247. 68 $536, 138, 871. 97 $551, 095, 119. 65 
NTI, e ee aa 4, 386, 127. 48 
3 4,903, 448.46 | 974, 570, 279. 20 8, 376, 122,164.91 | (9, 355, 595, 892. 57 


482, 161. 61 927, 473, 242. 00 


927, 990, 038, 23 


Total, excluding postal and trust fund appropriations ] 4.808, 813. 79 974, 088, 117. 59 7, 448, 648, 922. 91 48, 427, 605, 854. 29 


* Exclusive of private relief acts. 


It will be noted from the foregoing table, after deducting 
the trust-fund appropriations chargeable against trust-fund 
receipts and that part of the cost of the Postal Service esti- 
mated to be met by postal revenues, that there is the follow- 
ing resultant total for the session segregated by the fiscal 
years for which the appropriations were made: 

Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and ending 


SUNG: 30; 8 ͤ—:k!! $7, 448, 648, 922.91 
Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936, and ended on 
Zins , ene Seana een a 974, 088, 117. 59 
Fiscal years prior to July 1, 1936, including 
Judgments and audited claims 4, 868, 813. 79 
Total for session 8, 427, 605, 854. 29 


APPROPRIATIONS AT THIS SESSION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR WHICH ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1937 


The sum of $974,088,117.59 appropriated at the past session 
for the fiscal year 1937 (which began July 1, 1936, and ended 
June 30, 1937) consists of three major amounts practically 
all of which were expended before the session adjourned. 
These three sums are $789,000,000 for relief and work relief, 
$95,000,000 for the Civilian Conservation Corps, and $50,- 
000,000 for crop-production loans for the 1937 crop year. 

The item of $789,000,000 for relief and work relief covered 
the period from February to July of 1937, and was necessary 
to supplement the appropriation made during the previous 
Congress to furnish employment for workers pending their 
absorption by private industry. 

The $50,000,000 for crop-production loans is an appropria- 
tion following the custom of long standing of making these 
funds available to farmers to finance seed, fertilizer, and 


‘other operations for their farming activities, to be repaid 


when the crops are sold. The repayment of these loans has 
been made in gratifying proportions over a long period of 
years. 

Aside from the crop-production loan appropriation, these 
other appropriations for the fiscal year 1937 at the past 
session of approximately $900,000,000 may be regarded as 
of a nonrecurring nature, as they arose under special and 
extraordinary circumstances which are not likely to recur. 
APPROPRIATIONS AT THIS SESSION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR WHICH ENDS 

JUNE 30, 1938 

The significant part of the appropriations made at the 
past session are those for the new fiscal year, which began 
on July 1, 1937, and will end on June 30, 1938. Eliminating 
from the amount of such appropriations the trust-fund ap- 
propriations, met from trust receipts, and the part of postal 
appropriations capable of being met from the postal reve- 
nues, there remains a total for all other purposes of 
$7,448,648,922.91. To obtain a real basis of comparison of 
the appropriations for the fiscal year 1938, they should be 
contrasted with the appropriations for like purposes for the 
fiscal year 1937. 

The following table, prepared to set forth the general 
purposes of the appropriations, shows those for the fiscal 
year 1938 as contrasted with those for the fiscal year 1937— 
including in the latter total the appropriations made for that 
year at the first session of the present Congress and those 
for that year made at the second session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress: 


Statement comparing appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938 (made at the 75th Cong., ist sess.), with those for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1937 (made at the 74th Cong., 2d sess., and the 75th Cong., Ist sess.) 


Purpose 


Ret saad —— T—T—— Mun Ak give —— 


Civilian Conservation Corps. 
General public works 
Social Security Act. 


Bee A Trai the Vi) REL aie et oe Ce Eee ee ee 


pace defense: 


Assistance to agriculture. saae ð 222 


e ee T S nanos emeaienm 


Public-debt retirement from ordinary receipi 


Trust-fund appropriations payable from ee wr a receipts, including the portion of District of Columbia 


a peopel jons ble to District of Columbia revenues 
Refunds ds, customs, and internal revenue 
Federal employees’ ‘yetiremnent funds, Government CTE RINNE SOD IITA 


1 Exclusive of public works for the Army and Navy. 
Includes $265,000,000 for the old-age reserve pon 
Includes $500,000,000 for the old-age reserve accoun! 


—— ——— — 


eG tale ET SRE SORES Bele EN a EL . 
Postal Service and Post Office Department (chargeable to postal revenues) 


—— — —— 


—11, 929, 774. 49 
+27, 018, 295. 00 


Contains $26,500, 000 for merchant marine subsidy, Sa item eliminated from postal appropriations for the fiscal year 1938. 


In addition to this sum there was reappro 


‘and made available from previous appropriations a total of $51,364,000. 


In addition to this sum there is reappropriated and made available from previous appropriations a total of $175,874,000. 


Considering the reappropriations 9 le for the fiscal years 1937 and 


this decrease between total amounts available for commitment drops to 57, 627, 009.04. 
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Statement comparing a 
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ending June 30, 1938 (made at the 75th Cong., 1st sess.), with those for the fiscal 


ppropriations for the fiscal year 
year ended June 30, 1937 (made at the 74th Cong., 2d sess., and the 75th Cong., Ist sess.) Continued 


Railroad employees’ retirement fund „«cv„%ö:ĩͤ⸗„6ĩ⸗%,. '4 
All other activities of Government, including educational and other grants, ete. 
3 poe postal and trust fund appropriations. ........---.------------- 
able from . 715,000, 000 for 1937 and 
payable from postal rev 


pay 
17166 000.000 yA 1088) of postal a 


Total, excluding postal and trust funds__...............-...----------------=-. 


Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—), 1938 
compared with 1937 


+353, 260, 000. 00 
+41, 999, 733. 83 
—316, 141, 771. 79 
+41, 588, 476. 39 


$99, 880, 000. 00 
536, 138, 871, 97 
18,376, 122, 164. 91 
927, 473, 242. 00 


$ Exclusive of amounts in private relief acts. 


The foregoing table shows a total of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1937, excluding trust-fund appropriations and 
that part of the postal appropriations met by postal revenues, 
of $7,806,379,171.09, and this sum contrasted with the like 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1938 of $7,448,648,922.91 
shows a decrease for 1938 under 1937 of $357,730,248.18. This 
sum4s a net decrease resulting from increases and reductions 
as set forth in the foregoing table which are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. In connection with this comparison 
of 1937 with 1938 it should be stated that the 1938 appropria- 
tions will be subject to such additions as may be necessary 
during the coming session to provide supplemental and defi- 
ciency amounts for that fiscal year to cover contingencies 
that could not be foreseen when these sums were granted or 
to carry into effect new legislation not enacted in time to be 
included in such amount, 

The appropriation for relief and work relief for the fiscal 
year 1938 is $1,500,000,000 as contrasted with a total for that 
purpose for the fiscal year 1937 of $2,214,000,000, a decrease 
of $714,000,000. This is a reduction of slightly more than 
32 percent and is gratifying evidence of the restoration of 
large numbers of workers to private employment resulting 
from the recovery which has taken place under the policies 
of this administration to restore and improve the condition 
of agriculture and commerce, and to restore and improve our 
general economic and financial welfare. In connection with 
the appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for relief and work relief 
for this fiscal year there has been written by Congress into 
the relief act, which the President approved, a provision that 
such an amount should constitute the total amount that will 
be furnished by the Federal Government during the present 
fiscal year for general relief purposes and that the fund 
should be administered in such a manner as to accomplish 
that requirement. 

The appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1938 
for relief and work relief constitutes approximately 20 per- 
cent of the total appropriations made during this past 
session for the fiscal year 1938. Such a proportion, in my 
opinion, is higher than the Federal Government should be 
called upon to bear in the future; and with the reduction 
of approximately one-third that has taken place since last 
year, I hope that it will be possible at the coming session 
to accomplish a further decrease in this fund through the 
return of workers to private employment and the assump- 
tion by the States and local communities of more of the 
relief burden. 

Attention should also be directed in this connection to the 
fact that this sum of $1,500,000,000 is not all that the Fed- 
eral Government is contributing through its appropriations 
for the next fiscal year to the furnishing of employment. 
The appropriation of $350,000,000 for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the sum of $462,562,811.94 for general public 
works, the appropriation under the Navy of $130,000,000 for 
construction and equipment of naval vessels, and various other 
amounts distributed throughout the many agencies of the Goy- 
ernment will furnish work for large numbers. In addition to 
all of this employment there will be a considerable amount 
that will result from the extension for 2 years of the authority 
and funds of the Public Works Administration. 


Appropriations for general public works show a net increase 
from $366,410,000 to $462,562,811.94, or in the sum of $96,- 
152,811.94. The following tabulation shows the amounts for 
each fiscal year: 


Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—), 


1938 com 
with 1 
Tennessee Valley Authority 166, 270. 00 $266, 270, 00 
Federal-a Pen, Sag are 17 — and oaas P 
bias sor ‘tae 000. 00 41 000, 00 
e . 1 
Public buildings, Procurement 99 nati 
Binn 35, 432, 065.94 | —30, 117, 934. 06 
= and harbors and flood con: 
OS OS ie P NSS 142, 322, 101.00 | 20, 572, 101. 00 
147 2 40, 350, 000.00 | —14, 260, 000. 00 


Service 17, 810, 778.00 47, 816, 778. 00 
Rio Grande River, flood control, 
on, and diversion 
Penal institutions 
Total. w-------| 366,410,000 | 462, 562, 811.94 | 06, 152, 811. 94 


The appropriation for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
shows a decrease from $403,000,000 for the fiscal year 1937 
to $350,000,000 for the fiscal year 1938, or by the sum of 
$53,000,000. The life of this emergency activity expired at 
the past session of Congress. So well has it served its pur- 
pose and so beneficial has been its influence through the 
work performed and upon the young men who have been 
enrolled in the corps that almost unanimous public opinion 
supported its extension for a further period of 3 years from 
July 1, 1937. The decrease in the amount appropriated is 
accounted for by a reduction in the enrollment of the corps 
from its former strength during the past fiscal year of 
approximately 365,000 and the maintenance of an average 
of 2,000 camps to 315,000 and the maintenance of an aver- 
age of approximately 1,600 camps. 

The amount for carrying out the new Social Security Act 
in the fiscal year 1938 shows an increase of $299,027,590 
over the corresponding appropriations for the fiscal year 
1937. A comparison of the aggregate for this purpose for 
each of the fiscal years is necessary for fuller explanation. 
The following is a separation of the two amounts: 


1935 


poa . IEAA AA $210, 253, 410 | $274, 281, 000 | $64, 027, 590 
Old-age reserve account. ._....-....--..-- 500, 000, 000 | 235, 000, 000 
Total . 1 475, 253,410 | 774, 281, 000 | 299, 027, 590 


The amounts for grants to States are due and payable 
under the law to the States depending upon the numbers 
of persons qualifying under a State law which has Federal 
approval. The Federal share in each class of grants is fixed 
by the law, and the matter of appropriations is more or less 
automatic and uncontrollable either legislatively or admin- 
istratively once a State has accepted the Federal Govern- 
ment’s invitation of participation. 
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The old-age reserve account is a fund in the United 
States Treasury invested in Federal securities and being ac- 
cumulated on a 3-percent reserve basis for the payment of 
old-age benefits, the first of which will not start until 1942. 
In connection with the accumulation of this fund, an amount 
equal to the annual increment that is to be appropriated 
to the fund is collected from taxes levied under the act upon 
the benefiting employees and the employers. The increase 
in the annual amount of this fund is destined, under the 
provisions of the act, to be accompanied each year by a cor- 
responding increase in the amount of such taxes collected 
for that year. 

The increase in the Military Establishment from $388,- 
244,859 to $415,263,154, or by $27,018,295, is occasioned by 
the policy adopted by Congress at the first session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress of increasing the enlisted strength 
of the Army from 118,750 to 165,000 men. The personnel for 
the fiscal year 1938 is increased under this policy to an aver- 
age during the year of 162,000 against an average in the past 
year of 156,000. In addition to this increase, additional sums 
were needed to cover the advance in costs of subsistence, 
to replace depleted clothing stocks, and to replace deteri- 
orated ammunition. Increased personnel in the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves and additional equipment 
for those organizations as well as enlarged amounts for the 
Army Air Corps—principally for construction and land pro- 
curement—contribute to the increased military outlay. 

While the Postal Service shows an apparent decrease of 
$11,497,559.85, the situation actually reveals an increase. 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1937 of $796,245,612.85 
contains an item of $26,500,000 for merchant marine sub- 
sidy which for the fiscal year 1938 is transferred to and de- 
frayed from funds of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. Deducting this amount from the 1937 total, leaves 
the figure for that year at $769,745,612.85 and this sum com- 
pared with the appropriations granted that Service for 1938 
of $784,748,053, shows an increase for 1938 of $15,002,440.15. 
This added amount results from the enlargement of postal 
business directly traceable to improved conditions in the 
country. The postal revenues for the fiscal year 1937 are 
approximately $715,000,000 while those for the present fiscal 
year of 1938 are estimated at $755,000,000. ‘The relationship 
of postal expenditures and revenue is on a commendable 
basis. Eliminating from the expenditures for 1938 those 
items which under the law are properly excluded as non- 
postal charges, the purely postal operations for 1938 will 
show a small surplus. 

The outlay for the fiscal year 1938 for assistance to agri- 
culture is a substantial part of the Budget for that year. 
While on their face the appropriations show an apparent de- 
crease from $733,766,823.04 for the fiscal year 1937 to $601,- 
629,724 for the fiscal year 1938, a decrease of $132,137,099.04, 
there is actually only a slight decrease for 1938 under 1937. 
Taking into consideration the funds reappropriated from 
previous appropriations and made available in the fiscal 
years 1937 and 1938, there will have been made available 
for assistance to agriculture for commitment in the fiscal 
year 1938 a total of $777,503,724 and in the fiscal year 1937 
a total of $785,130,823.04, or a decrease of $7,627,099.04. 

The importance of agriculture in our national economy is 
deserving of this attention in bringing to the farmer a 
better proportion of the national income and in adopting 
measures to prevent the further loss and deterioration of 
our soil. The achievements of the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in rendering aid to agriculture have been 
outstanding not only through the direct appropriations that 
have been made by Congress, but through the extension of 
facilities of credit, the lowering of interest rates, and the al- 
lotments that have been made from emergency funds for 
drought relief, rehabilitation, resettlement, and other pur- 
poses. The Congress just adjourned has committed itself 
to further assistance to agriculture at the coming session. 

The amount for interest on the public debt shows an in- 
crease from $835,000,000 to $860,000,000. This additional in- 
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crement is accounted for by the increase in the debt arising 
because of expenditures on account of relief and recovery and 
on account of the adjusted-compensation payments (soldiers’ 
bonus). While this sum is a large interest charge, it is less 
by approximately $200,000,000 than the interest charge in the 
fiscal year 1923, when the public debt was considerably less 
than today. When this interest on the debt is challenged as 
a burden upon business and recovery it is well to remember 
that it is less of a current burden than was a smaller debt in 
the fiscal year 1923. This difference is due to the successful 
refinancing of the debt structure at lower interest rates by 
the Treasury Department. 

The public debt at this time is approximately $37,000,- 
000,000. The expenditures which caused the increase in the 
debt during the present administration were the salvation of 
our Nation. Had it not been for the results obtained from 
the vast sums that have been expended for furnishing 
employment to destitute and discouraged people, the sav- 
ing of homes and farms, the stabilization of our financial 
institutions, the rescue of agriculture and commerce, the 
preservation of our systems of transportation, and the mul- 
tiple methods of assistance that the Federal Government 
extended during this dark period, we would still be in the 
slough of despair that existed when President Roosevelt took 
Office. When this debt is criticized it should be recalled that 
some of it was caused by the payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
and some by loans and investments in capital stock and other 
securities that represent recoverable assets upon which there 
will be a return. These assets of a recoverable nature exceed 
$4,500,000,000. In addition to these there has been a vast 
amount of construction of a permanent nature—public build- 
ings of all kinds, irrigation projects, power development, water 
and sewer systems, and public works of every category of 
an enduring character. While the increase in the debt is 
large, the price paid for the restoration of the happiness 
and prosperity of 130,000,000 people and the preservation of 
a great nation has been relatively small in comparison with 
our national wealth. 

Appropriations for refunding customs duties and internal- 
revenue taxes illegally or erroneously collected increased from 
$24,500,000 to $61,000,000. Of this additional amount, $15,- 
000,000 is occasioned by the act which permits the refunding 
of certain classes of processing taxes. The figure of $61,- 
000,000 is a comparatively unimportant refund when we con- 
sider that tax collections from customs and internal revenue 
in a single year exceed $6,000,000,000. 

The contributions of the Government to the funds for 
the retirement of Federal workers rise from $46,735,300 to 
$73,235,000, an increase of $26,519,700. These funds are all 
on a cooperative contributory basis by the Government and 
the employees, the deductions from the pay of Federal em- 
ployees in no instance being less than 3½ percent of the 
Salary. The large appropriation for the fiscal year 1938 
is being made to put into the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund the required increment of the share which 
the Federal Government assumed when the system was 
inaugurated, but which it has not fully met by appropria- 
tion. The granting of the larger sum represents an obli- 
gation which the Government assumed toward this fund, 
and the making of the appropriation is in discharge of that 
oe and the placing of the fund on a sound actuarial 

asis. 


The appropriation of $99,880,000 for retirement of em- 
ployees of carriers (railroad retirement account) is a new 
item in the 1938 appropriations, although an item of 
$46,620,000 was carried in the 1937 appropriations for simi- 
lar annuity payments. Under laws passed at the session 
just closed, annuities of a larger group of railroad employees 
will be paid by the Federal Government. While this ap- 
pears as an added charge, there will accompany the setting 
up of this fund and its investment for the payment of these 
annuities the payment of taxes into the General Treasury 
by railroad employees and the railroads in sufficient 
amounts to offset the appropriations that will be required 
annually for the fund, 
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The general classification in the foregoing table of com- 
parison of “All other activities of Government, including 
educational and other grants, and so forth”, includes every 
object of appropriation for each of the 2 fiscal years not 
specifically set forth in one of the special classes of general 
purposes. It covers the entire range of Government activ- 
ity—legislative, executive, and judicial—not otherwise set 
forth. Considering the ramifications of our Government, 
it is not a relatively large amount. For the fiscal year 
1937 all of these activities have an appropriated total of 
$494,139,138.14. The corresponding figures for the fiscal year 
1938 is $536,138,871.97, an increase of $41,999,733.83. While 
there are increases and decreases within this total, two out- 
standing increases occur, namely, an increase of $11,483,000 
for vocational education and $30,000,000 for loans for rural 
electrification, which has not heretofore appeared in the 
annual appropriations as a separate entity. 
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COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET ESTIMATES 

The action of the Congress on the Budget estimates sub- 
mitted by the Executive in the annual Budget in January last 
and in supplemental and deficiency estimates transmitted 
during the session has resulted in a net decrease in these 
Budget estimates of $122,347,466.25. This is a net figure 
after giving consideration to technical decreases in Budget 
estimates resulting from the granting of reappropriations in 
several instances in place of the direct appropriations re- 
quested in the Budget estimates. Only one appropriation bill 
exceeds the total requested in the Budget estimates for that 
bill and the amount for each of the executive departments 
is less, with two exceptions, than the sum called for by the 
Budget estimates for that department. 

The following table shows the gross appropriations during 
the session for all fiscal years and compares such amounts 
with the Budget estimates for the bills in which appropria- 
tions were carried: 


Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, Seventy- tn Congress, first session 


“Budgets in 

u ragat esti Net d — 
effected ecreases 
by re — get esti- 
reappropria-| With nr bp. 

2 a tions, decrease 


8 
Ces 


ES 


r 
appropriations 


requested in or increase 
Budget esti- 
mates 
REGULAR ACTS 
Daarn of need and Farm Credit Administration $630, 381, 208, 00 —$3, 003, 082. 00 
d ceded, Ans eto 057" 758" 963 00 88 
2 ent offices. A s —15, 572, 000. 00 
1 132, 732, 400. 85 “+8, 268, 895. 00 
ve- — ——ͤ—j—j——ͤ———ö 24, 085, 736. 78 —1, 049, 280. 22 
Military eatebiahinienit 415, 263, 154. 00 —705, 457. 00 
N . —ʃ.! 2 618,258,808. 00 —37, 666, 901. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 126, 127,387.00 | 128, 826, 167. 00. —2, 698, 780. 40 
State—————õt nnn nena mene nn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn nnn nreneeennnnn 18, 584, 080. 00 DERAN —964, 168. 40 
Iust c- ———ñ . R — 40, 882, 565. 00 —1, 277, 124. 00 
r.. RATS ns Sue CE ——. Se 43, 032, 242. 00 
Labor nnn nn nnn nnw anne nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nner nnn nnn m m 23, 628,500.00} 24,151, 600. 00 100. 
Treasury and Post Of¹˙——j——jU—— ṼY—ꝛ ũů 2K 1, 503, 441,943.00 | 1, 515, 990, 218.00 
6⅛6ũ8WmW 0 ðĩV . ͤ „-f ͤͤ—— AR 719, 182, 390. 00 „ 
Post öh :: . 2 ga 259, 553.00 | 785744. 478.00. 
War Department, civil functions 536,063.00} 194. 575,544.00 |-.-.----------22-224 
Total, regular annual acts A, 546, 481, 403. 63 


DEFICIENCY ACTS 


Total, deficiency acts and relief act. 2, 618, 336, 043.94 | 2678, HA, 544.87 —57, 008, 500. 63 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTS 
Sundry public resolutions (no amount included for private relief acts)...-.-.--.-.---.--- 472, 271, 660. 00 +371, 360.00 
PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 
As estimated in the 1938 Budget — — — FF inn 
————— ——— — — 
e agate core 1 gad a e ee een benen. 55 


Total, excluding postal and trust funds 


Exolusi ve of any amounts in private relief acts. 


THE BUDGET SITUATION 

Due to the necessity for relief and recovery expenditures 
and the borrowing of huge sums to finance the restoration of 
economic and financial stability, which so happily has been 
returned to our people, deficits have occurred in our expendi- 
tures in past fiscal years. The outlook for the future has 
greatly improved. 

It is my hope that the Budget for the fiscal year 1938 can 
be brought into balance excepting for debt retirement. The 
passage of the revenue act to plug loopholes in our tax struc- 
ture and prevent the evasion of the payment of just taxation 
will add to our revenues and the economy methods instituted 
by the President whereby each of the Government agencies 


— —— 


—5, 030, 046. 89 


8, 655, 441, 123. 65 110, 517, 850. 00 —117, 317, 419. 36 


is compelled to set up a reserve of not less than 10 percent 
in such funds as are susceptible of administrative control 
should produce a favorable impression upon the relationship 
of our revenues and expenditures for the current year. Dur- 
ing the past session I introduced a bill to give the President 
this authority. Investigation developed that such action 
could be instituted by the President through existing author- 
ity, and it has been put into effect. Our Budget for the 
fiscal year to end June 30, 1939, upon which action will be 
taken at the next session, not only should be in balance, but 
that balance should include a substantial amount for public- 
debt retirement. 
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The Heart and Soul of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, in discussing the Constitution 
of the United States I wish to consider it from a new 
angle. We all agree that as a legal document it establishes a 
successful system of government. Its precision and brevity 
are admirable. Millions of words have been devoted to its 
governmental principles. Great jurists have interpreted the 
meaning of the Constitution in almost all its parts. As a 
frame of government it has stood the test of time, war, and 
depression. It is based on truth, and like truth, it laughs at 
the assaults of time. 

But what I should like to discuss tonight is the heart and 
soul of the Constitution—its qualities that spring from the 
human heart and not merely from the human intellect. 

Unless the Constitution satisfies the aspirations of the heart, 
unless it feeds the human soul, unless it stirs our emotions, it 
cannot be regarded as a complete expression of the American 
spirit. 

Why was the Constitution formed? Who were its framers? 
What was the emergency before them? What did they aim 
to accomplish? 

In a nutshell, the Constitution was formed for the purpose 
of perpetuating American liberty by uniting the States in a 
firm Union. All other aims were subordinate to the safeguard- 
ing of the liberty that had been won by the Revolution. It 
was evident after the Revolution that American liberty would 
be lost unless the States banded themselves together to pre- 
serve it. 

If you and I believe that life comes from God and that the 
Creator endows man with the right of liberty when He 
breathes life into him, we must agree that the framers of the 
Constitution were obeying the will of God when they sought 
a way to perpetuate liberty. 

Life and the right to enjoy liberty come from God. The 
guaranty of the right to enjoy liberty, the power to maintain 
liberty, must come from the human heart and soul. The Con- 
stitution is this guaranty. It enables the American people to 
exercise their power to maintain their liberty against foreign 
attack or internal dissension. 

The signers of the Declaration of Independence pledged 
their lives to liberty. Their hearts directed their hands when 
they sent forth this declaration of war for freedom. 

The framers of the Constitution were no less in earnest. 
They saw the light of liberty dying in America as the States 
quarreled and threatened to disband. It was a new Declara- 
tion of Independence which the Constitution makers prepared 
for the approval of the people—a declaration that their hard- 
won liberty should not perish, but should be made perpetual 
by joining the hearts and souls of the people of all the States 
in an indestructible Union. 

These framers of the Constitution were chosen by their 
States to meet together. They were soldiers, planters, lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, and judges. Some of them were rich 
and others were poor. One of them, a luminous star in the 
human firmament, had been a penniless printer. Another, 
Roger Sherman, who, with Robert Morris, had the honor of 
signing the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the Constitution, had been a poor shoemaker 
who studied at night to become a lawyer. The university 
which fitted George Washington to preside over this body of 
men was the stern school of war. 

Being human, these delegates had human failings. They 
were devoted to State and local interests. Those from large 
States were bent upon exercising the strength of large States. 
Those from small States shrank from a Union that might 


make them the pawns of greater States. The commercial 
North and the agricultural South had clashing interests. Ali 
the States had been disappointed by the failure of such cen- 
tral government as was exercised under the Articles of Con- 
federation. They were suspicious of any proposal for a na- 
tional government. They feared it would swallow the States 
and the liberties of the people, or be just another failure like 
the Confederation. 

After many jarring sessions, in which misunderstandings, 
jealousies, and selfish sectional interest bore down their efforts 
to agree, the delegates were almost in despair. Their hearts 
cried out for union, but their minds seemed to be overwhelmed. 
At this crisis the venerable Benjamin Franklin suggested that 
they call upon Providence to give them guidance, that their 
appeal to the Almighty Father might soften their temper, and, 
drawing strength by relying upon Divine aid, they might go 
forward together in common sympathy. What their hearts 
desired their minds discovered. They found a way to make 
American liberty forever secure. 

We have all read the Constitution. We all know, at least 
in a general way, how it fulfills the people’s will by uniting 
the States. But have we analyzed the Constitution, to search 
out its heart and soul? I maintain that, next to the Bible, 
that Holy Book by which men live and die, the most 
precious expression of the human soul is the Constitution. 
In the Bible, man finds solace, refreshment, and instruction 
in the most secret and sacred relations of the soul—its 
relation to God. 

In the Constitution we find solace and security in the 
next most important thing in life—our liberty. Every word 
in the Constitution serves to safeguard us in our life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. Every American, as he studies the 
marvelous framework of the Constitution, can say with truth 
and pride: “This was made for me. It is my fortress. When 
danger threatens my life or liberty I can take safe refuge in 
the Constitution. Into that fortress neither President nor 
Congress nor armies nor mobs can enter and take away my 
life or liberty.” 

You may ask me where in the Constitution is there any 
language that throbs with a human heartbeat? Where is 
the soul of the Constitution? My answer is: In every para- 
graph. All its parts are mighty links that bind the people 
in an unbreakable chain of union—a chain so beautifully 
wrought that it reminds us of the mystical golden chain 
which the poet saw binding earth to God’s footstool. 

Let us consider the preamble to the Constitution. We do 
not know from whose brain it came, but we know that it 
sounds the heartbeat of the framers. It is the majestic voice 
of the people, giving expression to their soul’s desire. 

“We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union.” For what purpose? To make our 
liberties secure. For how long? So long as humanity 
wanders through the wilderness of time. For whom? For 
every man, woman, and child under the American flag. 

“Establish justice.” What is justice but a guardian of 
liberty? My rights and immunities made secure against 
tyranny. Your rights safeguarded against my wrong-doing. 
Your widow and your child protected when you are gone. 
Can there be a higher aspiration of the soul than to estab- 
lish justice? Justice is an attribute of the Almighty Him- 
self, for He said, “I, the Lord thy God, am a just God.” 

“Insure domestic tranquillity.” The people longed for 
harmony. The framers of the Constitution saw that a cen- 
tral government would bring the States into common accord 
on all national questions, while removing other vexatious 
causes of disagreement. The very fact of equality of States 
was a guarantee of domestic tranquillity. But the Consti- 
tution also provided a means whereby the Government could 
protect the people against disturbances of public order and 
private security. The great charter thereby insured domestic 
order and peace, both among the States and among the 
people. 

“Provide for the common defense.” It was well under- 
stood that the separated States were not strong enough to 
ward off foreign aggression. Divided, they invited invasion 
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and conquest, even from second-rate foreign powers. United, 
they constituted a nation capable of defending itself in every 
part. The framers, therefore, clothed the common Govern- 
ment with power to make war and peace, to raise armies and 
navies, to use the State militia for common defense, to build 
arsenals and navy yards. All that a mighty nation can do 
to defend its people and territory the United States of Amer- 
ica can do; and even in its infancy the United States became 
a powerful Nation through union of the States. The pro- 
tection provided by the Constitution is the protection which 
a wise father provides for his family. This Nation is like 
a strong fort defended by armed men. And far out at sea, 
prepared to meet and destroy any assailant, the United 
States Navy rides the waves in unwearied and vigilant patrol. 

“Promote the general welfare.” ‘This provision has a far 
wider sweep than latter-day commentators accord to it. 
They seem to think that the Government has limited powers 
in promoting the general welfare. They speak of relief of 
unemployment, flood control, and drought control as ex- 
amples of provision for the general welfare. Those objects 
may come within the scope of the Government’s general- 
welfare powers, it is true, but those powers extend far beyond 
that point. The general welfare is promoted by the unifica- 
tion of the States. They are thus enabled to pool their 
resources and concentrate their energies. An example of 
promotion of the general welfare is the establishment of the 
postal system. Another example is provision for uniform 
coinage and currency. Still another is the consolidation of 
defense forces, of which I have just spoken. Indeed, the 
promotion of the general welfare by unification of the States 
is manifest in nearly every paragraph of the Constitution. 

And, finally, the preamble declares that the Constitution 
is established to “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Who are we but the posterity of the great 
souls who wrought for our perpetual liberty? Can you agree 
that the forefathers of America were selfish and heartless 
men when this proof is given that 150 years ago they were 
thinking of us, their posterity and heirs? Are we of this day 
equally foresighted? Do we give thought to our posterity that 
will live 150 years from now? If we are ready to pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor for our distant 
posterity, we are worthy of the forefathers who did that much 
for us. 

Summed up, the preamble declares that our forefathers 
sought Union, Justice, Tranquillity, Safety, Welfare, and 
Liberty. These are the virtues enjoined upon mankind by 
their Heavenly Father. He who seeks justice is blest with the 
benediction of God. It is God’s wish that mankind should be 
free. In securing their liberty the people obey God's will. 

We hear it said that the Constitution is faulty because it 
does not invoke the name of the Deity. I hold that it does 
more than lean upon divine strength. It strives to do God’s 
will on earth as it is done in heaven. Not a line, not a word 
in the Constitution is in conflict with the Divine will. On the 
contrary, every word and every declaration breathes an ardent 
desire to pattern the American Nation in accordance with 
God’s holy will. 

Can an atheist become President of the United States? I 
maintain that the spirit of the Constitution forbids it. The 
Constitution prescribes an oath or affirmation which the 
President must take in order to qualify for his office. This 
oath or affirmation in its essence is a covenant with the 
people which the President pledges himself to keep with the 
help of Almighty God. 

All officers of the United States and of the States, all judges 
and defenders of the Union, must bind themselves to support 
the Constitution. Whether given by oath or affirmation, this 
pledge is essentially an appeal for Divine help in keeping 
inviolate a sacred obligation. 

Upon all the coins of the United States appears the inscrip- 
tion “In God we trust.” Every word of the Constitution 


breathes this trust in God. Read the preamble again and 
again. Give wings to your thought, so that you may poise 
like an eagle over time and the universe, and you will find 
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within those words all the most ardent hopes of the human 
heart, the holiest aspirations of the human soul. 

That this Nation is established upon the rock of God's 
favor and protection will be proved, we devoutly believe, by 
its indestructibility. Time does not wear down nor eat away 
the eternal truths of the Constitution. War cannot overturn 
the temple of our liberty so long as American sons are worthy 
of their forefathers. Instead of fading with age, the glory of 
the Constitution takes on new splendor with the passing of 
the centuries. The faith of the forefathers gave them strength 
to plan for the ages. May we, with equal faith, guard our 
birthright and hand it down to our posterity as their most 
precious heirloom—liberty, “the immediate jewel of the soul.” 


The Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, just before the House of 
Representatives adjourned sine die I made a statement to the 
House. I said: 

As a preface to what I want to say in defense of the House of 
Representatives of the Seventy-fifth Congress all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, that this has been one of the working Con- 
gresses in which I have served, and that when anybody says that 
this has been a sit-down Congress, that it has not worked, and has 
not enacted a great program of legislation, they are either ignorant 
of the facts or they want to distort them. 

Heretofore these critics of the President and his adminis- 
tration and the Congresses that have worked with him for 
the recovery of the country have been saying that Congress 
did too much; that it was subservient to the President. These 
people, who are now critics of the administration and of the 
Congress, have been critics of the administration and the 
Congress ever since President Roosevelt came into office. 

It shall be my purpose this evening to give you in a very 
abbreviated form—as time will not permit its being done 
otherwise—some of the major acts of the Congress just closed, 
and I shall put into the ConcresstonaL REcoRD a more ex- 
tended statement of all of the acts of the Congress. 

I might say that the following 10 enactments have been 
made in the interest of and for the promotion of agriculture: 

First, Extending the operation of the present Soil Conser- 
vation Act to 1942. 

Second. Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. This 
probably affects more farm products, in value, than any other 
measure that has been passed. 

Third. Farm Tenant Act. 

Fourth. Reduction of interest of land-bank loans. 

Fifth. Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

Sixth. Great Plains Drought Act. 

Seventh. Farm Credit Act of 1937. 

Eighth. Crop loans for 1937. 

Ninth. Cotton classification. 

Tenth. Extension of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been ex- 
tended for 2 years. No one can challenge the great work 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has done and is 
now doing and will do. When that act was extended, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was extended with it, which 
gives the President the authority to make loans to stabilize 
and peg the prices of all agricultural commodities. Sixty- 
two million dollars was voted by the Senate and the House 
on last Saturday to make certain that the downward trend 
of cotton prices would be stopped. There is enough money 
and enough law now to provide for the crops of 1937. 

The House passed a reorganization bill giving the Presi- 
dent authority to reorganize in the interest of efficiency and 
economy in the governmental departments. 
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A bill providing for the retirement and pension of rail- 
way employees. 

Legislation to stabilize our sugar industry at home and in 
our possessions of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, and Cuba as well. 

The court reorganization bill, in which it was provided 
that the Attorney General may intervene in any suit where 
an act of Congress is challenged. 

A general river and harbor bill to carry out the intent 
of Congress with reference to the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. 

A general Neutrality Act that we hope may be used in 
both peace and war to bring about better understanding 
and promote the peace of the world. 

The Guffey-Vinson coal bill, that we hope is in such form 
and such type that it will run the gamut of the Supreme 
Court and will bring about peace in that great industry. 

The Wagner-Steagall Housing Act for slum clearance and 
to bring about better housing conditions throughout the 
United States. 

The so-called tax-loophole bill, providing for the closing 
of loopholes where many had taken advantage of the laxity 
of the law and were escaping taxes in large sums. 

The Miller-Tydings bill that will help States enforce their 
laws and, in our opinion, be in the interest of trade and 
commerce. 

A public building program providing for the spending of 
$70,000,000 over a period of 3 years, which in itself will bring 
much employment. 

A bill to extend the authority of the President under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

A bill to extend for a period of 2 years the guaranty of 
the United States of debentures issued by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

A bill to amend the Federal Housing Act, greatly increasing 
the scope of its worth-while activities. 

A bill to prevent the exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war from the United States to Spain. 

A bill to provide for the retirement of Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A bill to extend the period during which direct obligations 
of the United States may be used as collateral security for 
Federal Reserve notes. 

A bill to extend the time within which the powers relating 
to the stabilization fund and alteration of the weight of the 
dollar may be exercised. 

A bill to create a Farmers’ Home Corporation. 

A bill for the regulation of petroleum and its products. 

A bill for Grand Coulee Dam in the Columbia Basin. 

A bill providing for the regulation and fixing of tolls in the 
Panama Canal Zone on the Panama Canal. 

A bill providing for the taking of a census of employment, 
unemployment, and occupations. 

The Rankin bill, commonly known as the Gold Star 
Mothers bill. 

A bill to extend the time for purchase and distribution of 
surplus agricultural commodities for relief purposes. 

The Pettengill bill, known as the long-and-short-haul bill, 
which affects each person and every business in the land, has 
been passed. 

I submit this is an impressive array of accomplishments. 

There is a day known as Calendar Wednesday, upon which 
day the committees are called. On these Wednesdays each 
committee in the Congress has been called to report legisla- 
tion three times. I believe that I may safely say that this is 
a record in 74% months in the call of the calendar that is 
equal to any 4 years in the past. The Private Calendar, upon 
which bills in which Members and their constituents are 
vitally interested, has been called through on the first Tues- 
day in each month. In other words, more committees and 
more individual Members have had a chance in this session of 
Congress to have bills in which they were individually in- 
terested considered than at any session since I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
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It is the intention of the next session of Congress to carry 
through both the House and the Senate a general reorgani- 
zation program for all departments of the Government. 

Also, it is the purpose to revise generally and simplify the 
tax laws of the country. 

A wage and hour bill has passed the Senate and has been 
reported by the House committee, and it is the hope that a 
wage and hour bill will be enacted in the early part of the 
next session of Congress. 

We have been promised by Mr. Jones, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House, and by Senator 
SmitH, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate, that general, permanent farm legislation will be 
ready for the next session of Congress, which will be in time 
to cover crop control for the year 1938, as no crops will be 
in the ground before the first of February, with the excep- 
tion of winter wheat, and under present world conditions 
wheat does not present a problem. 

Much has been said about the bad temper of the Con- 
gress. I speak for the House of Representatives and say 
to you in all candor that I have never seen a long session 
of Congress come to an end when there was as little display 
of bad temper as there was at the close of this session. 
You will see in the press and you will hear from the stump 
during the coming months of the split between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress; that the President has lost his 
leadership over Congress, and that Congress is in a bad 
humor with the President. Speaking for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I deny these statements and repel the insinuation. 

I am glad that this vacation time has come in order that 
we may go back and feel the pulse of the people in our 
districts and our States. I do not believe that the President 
has lost the friendly sympathy of the Congress, and I feel 
certain that the overwhelming majority of the American 
people still look to him for leadership. In my opinion, dur- 
ing the 444 years of this administration more has been done 
for the farmer, the laborer, and for legitimate industry than 
in any other 414 years in the memory of anyone now living 
and this is not a reflection on other great administrations. 
It is simply stating the cold fact that the head of this 
administration and those who work with him have done a 
great job of relief and recovery. Farm prices are higher; 
laborers are better paid; industry is more prosperous. 

I close as I began by saying that our leader has accom- 
plished this great program with the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of the Members of the Congress, that he is a working 
President, and that the Congress has been a working 
Congress. 


Postal Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS TO BE DELIVERED B 
GENERAL FARLEY ON AUGUST. 25, 1937 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, under permission granted 
me on August 20 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9419), I asked. 
to have printed in the Recor a radio address to be delivered 
by Hon. James A. Farley on August 25, on the subject Postal 
Progress. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

I am indebted to the Columbia Broadcasting Co. for this oppor- 
tunity to report to the people of os United States upon the status 
and progress of their Postal Service. 
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From time to time the administration of the Service is criticized 
by some and commended by others. We endeavor to receive the 
criticisms in good spirit and profit from any of them which may 
be constructive, and we are encouraged when the Service is com- 
mended. 

Regardless of brickbats and regardless of bouquets, a constant 
and determined effort is being made to provide the best possible 
service at the least possible cost. 

The United States Postal Service is the largest and most im- 

t single business enterprise to be found anywhere in the 
world, and is generally regarded as one of the most efficiently ad- 
ministered of all business enterprises, either public or private. 

There are more than a quarter of a million men and women 
regularly engaged in handling the mails, and they are organized 
into the various divisions of the Service so as to insure that all 
mail moves from sender to recipient in the most expeditious way. 
A major share of the credit for the efficiency of the system must 
go to these capable, conscientious, and loyal officials and em- 

loyees. 

8 The most important divisions of the Service are those concerned 
with the collection, the distribution, the transportation, and the 
delivery of the mails, but in and between these major divisions are 
numerous collateral units which are essential to the coordination 
and proper functioning of the Service. 

Early in this administration improvements were made in the 
departmental accounting system which enables us to know month 
by month our income and expenditures. Prior to these improve- 
ments it was from 3 to 4 months after the end of each quarter of 
the year when we had official information on income and expendi- 
tures, 


The Post Office Department finished the fiscal year 1931 with a 
net postal deficit in round numbers of more than $98,000,000; the 
fiscal year 1932 ended with a net 1 deficit of more than $152,- 
000,000; and there was a net deficit in the fiscal year 1933 
of more than $50,000,000. The deficit for 1933 was incurred not- 


000. The present administration assumed office in March 1933, 4 
months before the end of that fiscal year and too late to exercise 
any marked effect on the finances of the Department for that year. 

The fiscal year 1934 was the first full year of operation under 
this administration. At the of this year the postage 
rate on local first-class matter was reduced from 3 to 2 cents. 
This reduction resulted in an annual loss of more than $20,000,000 
in revenue. With postal receipts for the year $900,000 below the 
receipts for the previous year the Department showed a net postal 
surplus of more than $12,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1935 was ended with a net postal surplus of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 

Although the 40-hour-week law and the transfer of the cus- 
tody of post-office buildings from the Treasury t to the 
Post Office Department brought an increase in expenditures of 
$60,000,000 during the fiscal year 1936, we ended the year with a 
net postal deficit of less than $17,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1937 another net postal surplus is indicated. 

Some hair-splitting critics have pointed out that while surpluses 
were shown for the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, the Department 
drew substantial sums from the Treasury to meet expenses in 
those years. In this connection, let me remind you that large 
sums were also drawn from the Treasury during the fiscal years 
1931, 1982, and 1933, and that these sums, like those drawn from 
the Treasury during the fiscal years of this administration, were 
to cover the cost of services rendered by the Department under 
law free or at less than cost, or to pay aviation and merchant- 
marine subsidies which the law required to be paid through the 
Post Office Department. 

It was after taking credit for such so-called nonpostal items 
that the previous administration showed deficits ranging from 
$50,000,000 to $152,000,000 a year, and it was after taking credit 
for such items that this administration has showed annual sur- 
pluses, with the exception of the fiscal year 1936, when the 40- 
hour-week law and the transfer of the custody of post-office build- 
ings from the Treasury Department added $60,000,000 a year to the 
Department’s expenses. 

Congress has provided free use of the mails for the various 
Departments and agencies of the Government, for Members of 
Congress, and has extended to newspapers free use of the mails 
for delivery of their papers in the county of publication. Also, the 
law extends free use of the mails to certain matter for the blind, 
and preferential rates to newspapers and periodicals. 

These free and below-cost services, together with the losses in 
handling second-, third-, and fourth-class mail, result in an aggre- 
gate annual loss of more than $150,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1936 there was an excess of cost over revenue 
of $90,000,000 for second-class mail, $23,000,000 for third-class 
mail, and $18,000,000 for fourth-class mail. The itemized cost- 
ascertainment figures for 1937 are not yet available, but approxi- 
mately the same ratio of cost over revenue will be shown. 

There are about 26,000 newspapers and other publications enjoy- 
ing the low rates accorded second-class matter. Although their 
mailings, which amount to more than 1,200,000,000 pounds a year, 
comprise almost one-fourth of the total weight of all the mails, 
the postage derived therefrom, amounting to less than $21,000,000 
annually, is approximately but one-thirtieth of the total postage 
collected. This entails a loss of more than $90,000,000 a year 
which must, of course, be made up by higher postage charges on 
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other classes of mail than would otherwise be necessary, or from 
funds raised by general taxation. 

From time to time we receive demands for the restoration of 
2-cent letter postage. As long as the Department is incurring 
such heavy losses on some classes of mail, the 2-cent rate cannot 
be restored without a loss in revenue to the Department of at least 
$75,000,000 a year, and such loss would have to be made up by the 
Treasury from general tax receipts. 

By stimulating interest in stamp collecting the sale of stamps to 
collectors, through the Philatelic Agency at the Department in 
Washington, has increased from $300,000 to $2,000,000 annually, 

Early in this administration it was discovered that, due to the 
falling off in mail volume because of the depression, the Depart- 
ment was paying for more space on railway postal cars than was 
needed. A Nation-wide survey was made and the car was 
reduced to meet requirements, which effected a saving of several 
million dollars. 

Approximately one-quarter of a million dollars has been saved 
during the last 2 years by the discontinuance of railway post-office 
service on small branch-line railroads where the type of train 
service had been changed from passenger service to mixed pas- 
senger and freight, and where the trains, in many instances, did 
not average more than 10 or 15 miles an hour over their routes. 
Star routes, served by automobiles and trucks averaging 25 miles 
an hour, were substituted and they provide a more satisfactory 
service to the public at a greatly reduced cost. 

Notwithstanding the number of star routes thus established, the 
cost of operating all the star-route service was $3,400,000 less in 
1937 than in 1933. 

Today our air-mail service—both domestic and foreign—are in 
the highest state of efficiency in their history. Contractors are 
employing the finest and safest planes and multimotored equip- 
ment is operated on every route. 

In the fiscal year 1937, two and one-half times as much air mail 
was as in 1932 and the cost to the taxpayers in 1937 
was approximately $7,000,000 less than it was in 1932. 

In 1932, when the Department was paying to the contractors 
nearly $20,000,000 for air-mail service, the postage revenue for air 
mail was only about $6,000,000, while for the last fiscal year, when 
the contractors were paid less than $13,000,000, the domestic air- 
mail revenues were more than $12,000,000. This 100 percent in- 
crease in air-mail revenues was achieved notwithstan the post- 
age rate in 1932 was 8 cents an ounce, and since 1934 has been 
only 6 cents an ounce. 

In the fiscal year 1932, 160 cities had air-mail service, while at 
the present time more than 200 cities are being served. 

In 1932 there were 26,745 route-miles in the domestic air-mail 
system, while today there are 31,900 miles. 

Our foreign air-mail system has been expanded from 19,000 
route-miles in 1932 to 30,000 route-miles in 1937. The cost of 
the foreign air-mail service in 1932 was approximately $7,000,000 
@ year, and the cost for 1937, although 11,000 route-miles have 
been added, was less than $8,000,000. 

The receipts from the foreign air-mail services in 1932 were 
approximately $2,000,000, while receipts for 1937 were approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. 

this administration the trans-Pacific air-mail service, 
from San Francisco to Hong Kong, China, has been installed, as 
has interisland service in Hawaii. Arrangements have about been 
perfected for adding hundreds of additional miles of air-mail 
service in Alaska, and in the near future we will have trans- 
Atlantic air-mail service between the United States and Europe. 

Foreign air-mail service in South and Central America has also 
been greatly expanded, including service to Bolivia and Paraguay, 
which were the only countries in Central and South America not 
theretofore served. This system also provides service from the 
United States to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, Nassau, Puerto 
Rico, Haiti, and the principal islands in the Windward and Lee- 
ward groups. 

The ship-subsidy mail contracts were handled by the Post Of- 
fice Department until October 28, 1936, when they were turned 
over to the Maritime Commission; but during the 344 years they 
were managed by this administration a saving of over $4,000,000 
was effected. Since these contracts were transferred to the Mari- 
time Commission, the Post Office Department has reduced the 
ocean-mail poundage rates, thereby eliminating all subsidies from 
mail pay and achieving an annual saving of approximately 
$2,000,000. 

Since March 4, 1933, 6,910 rural free-delivery routes have been 
consolidated, at an annual saving of nearly $8,000,000. The routes 
thus consolidated were short and over improved roads. 

Although the number of routes and the cost of operation of 
these routes has been reduced, the service has been expanded 
since March 4, 1933, to include more than 11,000 additional route- 
miles. This was done through the establishment of new routes 
and the extension of existing routes, which have provided rural- 
mail service to approximately 232,000 additional . 

During the past 3 years Congress has provided funds for about 
1,100 new post-office buildings. Eight hundred and forty-six of 
these buildings have been completed or are in course of construc- 
tion, and it is anticipated that the remaining projects will be 
under contract within a short time. Every State, Territory, and 
insular possession shares in this building program. 

The cost of the motor-vehicle service, which transfers mail 
between post offices, railroad stations, airports, and other transfer 

ints, was approximately three and one-quarter million dollars 
ess in 1937 than it was in 1932, 
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Besides its particular functions of collecting, distributing, trans- 
porting, and delivering mail, various other services are performed 
by the Department. It maintains a Postal Savings System, de- 
posits in which increased $80,000,000 from 1933 to 1937. It con- 
ducts a money-order service for the transfer of money for its 
patrons from one point to another. It insures and registers valu- 
able mail. It is a sales agency of the Treasury Department for 
United States savings bonds, It was the agency through which 
the Government handled the payment of the veterans’ bonus. It 
was the agency through which the Social Security Board registered 
more than twenty-nine millions of workers and aged persons 
throughout the country. 

The Post Office Department is one of the principal Government 

agencies through which protection is given to the public against 
frauds and swindlers. During this administration many indecent 
publications and thousands of lottery and prize schemes have 
been excluded from the mails. 

Through its highly efficient inspection service the Department 
maintains a constant check on the business and service of every 
one of the 45,000 post offices, and runs down those who violate 
the postal laws and regulations by robbing the mails or using 
the mails in schemes to defraud. 

I think it will be generally conceded by both those in the 
Postal Service and those who have knowledge of its operations 
that the morale of postal employees is higher now than at any 
time in the history of the Postal Service. 

With the facts and figures here submitted I feel justified in 
asserting that they offer conclusive proof that during the past 
4½ years many improvements have been made in the Postal 
Service, and that it has been administered so as to provide a max- 
imum amount of service at a minimum cost 

The Post Office Department has always been a reliable barometer 
of fluctuating business conditions throughout the country. The 
steady general increase in postal receipts since 1934 attests the 
effectiveness of the policies of the Roosevelt administration to 
combat the depression and clearly demonstrates that the measures 
which have been provided to assist commerce and industry, to aid 
the farmer, and to improve the condition of the industrial worker, 
have brought the country out of the depression and a long way 
on the road to recovery. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, 2 days after the close of 
the present session of Congress the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] is to make an address upon the 
Subject of the New Deal and the Past Session. He requests 
through me that he be allowed to have his speech printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My fellow citizens, let me briefly summarize the more important 
measures enacted. First on the list I would place the Wagner hous- 
ing bill, which marks the most determined effort to date to provide 
Federal assistance to local communities in the fight to eradicate 
slums and provide decent housing for the poor. Probably next 
comes the tax-loophole bill, designed to increase our revenues 
by outlawing various kinds of legal contrivances which have been 
resorted to by some wealthy persons unwilling to contribute their 
fair share toward the expenses of government, A new Guffey 
Coal Act was passed to stabilize the bituminous coal industry. 
The life of the C. C. C. was extended, as were the powers of various 
other Government organizations. The power to make interna- 
tional trade agreements—agreements which have vastly increased 
the sales of American products abroad—was among these. By the 
appropriation of a billion and a half dollars further provision was 
made for furnishing useful work to the unemployed. A start 
was made toward the solution of the farm-tenancy problem. 
Most of the other enactments of the session were of relatively 
minor consequence. How far the record was affected by the 
untimely death of the majority leader, Joseph T. Robinson, we 
cannot tell, but his far-seeing, intelligent, and spirited leadership, 
combined with his great personal popularity, had been counted on 
to achieve much in carrying out the chosen program. 

Among the 9 omissions of the session was the non- 
passage of the wage and hour bill, a measure that is still pending 


in the House after approval in the Senate by a 4-to-1 vote. It is 
for those responsible for this omission to explain satisfactorily to 
the country why the bill was not permitted even to be voted on in 
the lower House of Congress. 

No final action was taken on the establishment of regional 
planning agencies like the T. V. A. or on any phase of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for the reorganization of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. As is too well known to require ex- 
tended comment now, the Supreme Court bill has been shelved, 
at least for the time being. Yet the full discussion which at- 
tended this proposal was of distinct value. After the measure was 
first proposed by the President the Supreme Court overruled its 
earlier decisions on minimum-wage legislation so that such stat- 
utes are now constitutional; and the Court also upheld the valid- 
ity of the Wagner Labor Relations Act and of the Social Security 
Act, contrary to the expectations of many in the light of previous 
decisions, The constitutional outlook for other similar legisla- 
tion, therefore, is considerably brighter than it was when the 
President made his proposal. More than that, an act of some 
value was passed relating to the power of the lower Federal courts 
to hold acts of Congress unconstitutional. And, finally, the Presi- 
dent has at last made his first appointment to the Supreme Court, 
Justice Black is 27 years younger than his predecessor, has an 
impressive record of fighting progressivism, and in the opinion 
of an overwhelming majority of the Senate was well worthy of 
confirmation. 

The record of the past session, however, should be reviewed in 
the light of the people’s just expectations, So I ask you to turn 
back to the eve of the last election and to recall just what it was 
that 46 States and 27,000,000 people voted for, for it is 
that background that you should judge the legislative record 
which I have just summarized. Let us turn to the President's 
Madison Square Garden speech, delivered on the Saturday night 
before that election. 

You will recall that he said: 

“Of course, we will continue to seek to improve working condi- 
tions for the workers of America—to reduce hours overlong, to 
increase wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of children, 
to wipe out sweatshops. Of course, we will continue every a 
to end monopoly in business, to support collective bargaining, to 
stop unfair competition, to abolish dishonorable trade practices, 
For all these we have only just begun to fight.” 

You will also recall that he went on to speak of efforts in 
behalf of the farmers and ways of helping them, and in behalf of 
the underprivileged and ways of helping them, concluding with 
the challenging words “For these things, „ and for others 
like them we have only just begun to fight.” 

It would seem that a good many of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who were swept into office on the surge of popular 
feeling that brought victory at that election are now willing to 
postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the fight of which the Presi- 
dent spoke, or at least to let him fight on without their sup- 
port. Certainly the record of this past session is a pretty slim 
one to present to the people as the fruit of the greatest popular 
victory in our time, a victory so overwhelming that one must 
go back over a century to Monroe’s second term to find its equal. 
That was the third successive victory on the issue of the New 
Deal, an issue that has.won larger majorities each time it has 
come before the people. 

The people will naturally ask “Why so lean a harvest 2 
soil that promised such abundant fertility?” In answering this 
question I want it understood that I am speaking for myself 
alone, and not for any other individual or any organization. 

One thing, of course, is quite clear, and that is that the re- 
sults of the session cannot be attributed to the Republican 
opposition. There has in fact been no Republican opposition to 
speak of. During most of the debates of the session, the Re- 
publicans sat silent. They realized fully that, as the result of 
long years of Republican administration, the people had come 
to fear the Republican label to such an extent that Republican 
opposition was the best endorsement that a measure could have. 

No, the opposition came mostly from those of the President's 
own party. It seems to me that those opponents may be put 
into four groups. 

In the first I would put those opponents who ran on the 
same platform with the President and were pledged to support 
it and him, but who did not do so and have given no excuses 
for not doing so. To those I would point out that the same 
obligation rests on them as on the President. He is conscious 
of that obligation and is seeking diligently to discharge it. They 
should be equally conscious of it, and should seek to discharge 
it with equal diligence. It is not only a question of loyalty to 
the President, their leader. It is even more a question of 
loyalty to the voters who elected them. Indeed, even if the 
President were not anxious to carry out his pledge to the people, 
it would still be the duty of the Senators and Representatives 
to carry out their pledge to the people—the same pledge as his, 

In the second group are those opponents who admit that 
they were pledged to support the platform and President, but 
who make excuses for not doing so. They are the “Yes-but” 
group. “Yes; I favor the principle, but I am opposed to this 
particular plan.” “Yes; I believe in a minimum wage, but this 
bill is unworkable.” “Yes; I promised to support the President, 
but I can’t go along with him on this, though I have nothing 
better to propose.” In substance and effect a “Yes-but” man 
is a “No” man. 
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In the third group are those opponents who ran on a plat- 
form of their own, and were pledged to support only “old line” 
Democracy, or what is sometimes erroneously, in my opinion, 
called “Jeffersonian Democracy.” An “old-line’ Democrat is 
one who was a Democrat in the years when Democrats were in 
such a hopeless minority in Congress that about all they could 
do was to extend their remarks in the Recorp and be voted 
down, like the Republicans today. Personally I do not care to 
return to those days of old-line Democracy, those days of 1920 
and 1924, and 1928 when our party, besides being in a minority, 
was little more than a collection of sectional discontents and 
unrelated local traditions, without any national basis for ex- 
istence. 

In the fourth group are those opponents who had been pro- 


very strange to me that while a man can live down 
almost everything else that recalls his youth, it is practically 
impossible for a who was once called “a progressive” 
to lose that label, no matter how conservative or reactionary he 
subsequently becomes, or how much his sympathies and his 
arteries harden as he grows older. There ought to be some de- 
vice for assuring the voters that a man will not continue to 
wear the progressive label after he has ceased to vote for pro- 
gressive measures. 

I do not attempt to assign the opposition Democrats to these 
four groups, nor do I impugn their motives. I am simply point- 
ing out the groups into which they seem naturally to fall. 

It was assumed before and after the last election that what 
bound all Democrats together and made them at last a national 
party was their common all to the principles of the New 
Deal. If that is not so, what is there to bind them together? If 
the Democrats are not to be counted on to carry these principles 
into effect, who can be counted on? The people believe in these 
principles. They have said so again and again. They mean that 
met} shall be enacted into law and administered sympathetically. 
And they will elect as their agents to do this Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who will and can get this done. For on these principles 
depends the welfare—material, physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual—of tens of millions of Americans who unaided will not have 
food to eat, clothes to wear, or a place to lay their heads. 

The New Deal—that series of objectives so courageously pro- 
claimed from time to time and last restated in the Madison 
Square Garden speech from which I quoted—is greater than any 
particular men or any particular measures. It is not a 
whim. It is an insistent desire on the part of the people who 
do not propose to take “no” for an answer. It is a 
popular movement, the like of which this country has not seen 
since the pulsating surge of pioneer Jacksonian Democracy over 
a century ago. The New Deal has transformed the Democratic 
Party from a collection of unrelated sectional antagonisms into 
a cohesive national party whose bases are Nation-wide, whose 
aims are Nation-wide, and whose vision is Nation-wide. 

I am hopeful that when the Members of this Congress once 
more have an opportunity to feel the sentiment of the country 
by seeing their constituents face to face, they, the “Literary 
Digesters” of 1937, will realize that the sentiment of this country 
has not changed a y since last November; and with that 
realization they will return to Washington to take up their 
duties, so that with their help we, the Democratic Members of 


fifth Congress will be one of substantial and far-reaching achieve- 
ment. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. JAMES ROOSEVELT, SECRETARY TO THE 
PRESIDENT, BEFORE THE CAROLINA POLITICAL UNION, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an interesting address deliv- 
ered by Mr. James Roosevelt, secretary to the President, 
before the Carolina Political Union, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. j 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 
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I am, of course, proud to be invited to speak before this con- 
ference of distinguished social scientists, but I am also humbly 
amused at my own temerity. I feel as if I were a very young lieu- 
tenant with the colossal experience of a few hours, holding a few 
hours of trench, who has come to advise the general staff at head- 
quarters how to plan operations for the whole theater of war. 
I should be listening to you, for you can tell me far more about 
my trench than I can tell you about the whole battle; and I very 
much need and want to listen to you. 

My short apprenticeship in government has taught me the ever- 
increasing reliance that those on the firing line must place upon 
the social scientist. The economic system under which we live 
grows more and more complicated. The people consequently make 
increased demands upon government to do for the individual what 
the individual can no longer do for himself. If government is to 
meet these demands wisely, if it is to yield only to those demands 
to which it ought to yield, if it is to reject those demands it should 
reject, those in charge of government must increasingly be guided 
by the accumulated wisdom and dispassionate thinking of social 


For the best of men in active government must be, as President 
Lowell, of Harvard, has said, brokers of other men’s ideas. Their 
task is the human art of sensing the spirit and the needs of the 
times, But no one man or group of men engrossed in that task 
can have the time to work out the specific ways and means of 
meeting all those needs. The actual details of government are 
too intricate; the economic system is too complicated. There must 
be a division of labor. The government executive must, therefore, 
have experts on tap, in and out of government, to provide him 
the best of contemporary thought and experience. 

The idea that such executive must be his own economist and 
his own lawyer is really absurd. His task is a difficult one—to be 
able to Judge other people’s ideas, to appraise the value of those 
ideas, their political acceptability and feasibility. He is asked not 
to be original but to be constructive, to be able to choose among 
current ideas, and to know how to fight to gain the acceptance 
of the best of these in the market place. If he can do all these 
things, he need not be embarrassed that he calls on social scien- 
tists to tell him what things are worth fighting for. 

Dispassionate search for truth, painstaking development of new 
ideas before they are ripe for political action, persistent search for 
the causes of social and economic events—these are your tasks. 
You must be more concerned with the ascertainment of the truth 
than with its acceptance by the country. You must hew to the 
line and let the chips fall where they may. The social scientist 
is expected to be careful to test his every t to be sure that 
reason is not defeated by passion or knowledge shaded by prejudice. 

In periods of profound economic change there are likely to be 
serious differences of opinion. Some people will protest every 
change, fearing that change will destroy the hard-won gains of 
successive generations. Others = ganar 3 onango, orten 
mistaking change for progress, such per ere is ger 
that men bent upon the realization of their own ideas or upon 
the furtherance of the interests of their own groups may forget 
their common interest and surrender their most precious heritage 
for a pot of porridge. 

In such of transition the social scientist has a very im- 
portant role to play. He cannot, of course, be deaf to the grave 
social, economic, and political problems which agitate his fellow 
men. But he can canvass and explore these problems without 
passion and without prejudice. It is not the task of the social 
scientist to persuade men to accept what is good or to reject what 
is bad; it is his task to inform men who wish to be informed, to 
seek the causes which occasion differences among men, and to 
present the methods to remove those causes and eliminate those 
differences. 

When I ask that the social scientist be dispassionate, I am not 
suggesting an end to criticism of government. At a time when 
men in despair are abandoning the hard-won rights to govern 
themselves and placing their destinies in the hands of irrespon- 
sible dictatorships, it is timely that warnings should be sounded 

the surrender of rights which once lost are not easily re- 


Recently I have been reading the speeches delivered by the 
world’s most eminent social scientists at the tercentenary of Har- 
vard University. I was struck by the fact that nearly every 
speaker expressed the same view—that it was inevitable that gov- 
ernment should play an increasingly active role in the control and 
of economic enterprise. As Prof. Wesley Mitchell, of 


the indications seem to be fairly clear that in the 
long run men will try increasingly to use the power and resources 
of their governments to solve their economic problems even in 
those nations that escape social revolutions.” 

Now, if government is so destined. to assume such new tasks, it 
seems desperately important that intelligent men should have a 
better reason for being for or against a concrete proposal than 
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‘because someone calls it communistic, fascistic, or laissez-faire. 
Professor Mitchell has put it this way: 

“+ è è It is not the business of the social sciences to say 
"what is good and what bad. * * Nor should anyone expect 
a demonstration that private enterprise always begets one set of 
results, that governmental planning always begets a different set, 
and that as citizens we have merely to choose which of the two 
sets we prefer. The problem is not so simple as that. * * + 
Our choice does not lie between two sharply contrasted systems, 
private enterprise and governmental regulation; the real choices 
that we shall be making more or less deliberately are choices among 
the indefinitely numerous possible mixtures of private enterprise 
and governmental regulation, as applied to this, that, or the 
other type of activity, under different conditions of time and 
place. Hence the common attack of the social sciences upon this 
problem should air not at finding a solution, but at finding 
methods by which communities can carry on intelligently the 
process of working out the endless series of detailed solutions with 
which they must keep experimenting.” 

Back in the front line where I try to work at day-to-day con- 
cerns of government, that’s what we hope the social scientists 
will give us—we do not ask ultimate solutions, for those are 
impossible in a changing world. But we are always looking for 
practical methods of attack on ever-changing problems. In that 
front line we have to move like infantry, step by step. With any 
combination of ability and material at hand, we have to take out 
obstacle after obstacle that is terribly real on the ground even 
though it looked like comparatively nothing in the bird’s-eye 
picture of the philosopher who flies above the battle. 

We just can’t use dogmatic theories like the old-fashioned phil- 
osophical systems which hope to be the complete and final 
answer to everything at once. The American people would be 
wise enough—even if their public servants were not—to know 
that such complete theories never work—that a final answer to 
everything is the answer to nothing at all. We don’t want a so- 
called theory of the state—but we do want all the help you can 
give us, for instance, on the ways to find jobs for the unemployed 
as the process of balancing the Budget urges them off relief rolls, 
on ways to educate both capital and labor in meeting industrial 
conditions changing with ever-gaining speed. 

That new speed with which things are now always changing is 
the most fundamental factor in modern government. After all, 
rules of government are only intended to arrange for fair play 
under the conditions existing when the rules were made. When 
those conditions change the rules have to change, just as in 
sport the rules of fair play have to be modified by handicaps and 
otherwise to meet the changing habits and practices of the play- 
ers, And rules of government that make for fair play in a pioneer 
agrarian community do not necessarily make for fair play in a 
highly industrialized nation. 

For that reason it has always seemed to me that under modern 
circumstances we were a most fortunate Nation because of our 
ingrained tradition of political pragmatism—of constant willing- 
ness to change the rules. Our temperament jibes with the modern 
necessity of eternal awareness of change. Unlike some European 
peoples we are too practical to get ourselves so in love with any 


particular “ism” that we will fight each other to the death. 


over it. 

We have been like the New England farmer meeting the problem 
of his growing family. First he had a simple, square farmhouse. 
Then as the family grew he added ell after ell built of whatever 
materials were most cheaply available, added on in whatever 
direction meant the least labor to get the necessary space. 
Whether it hung together as an architectural unit wasn’t impor- 
tant if it hung together as a home that the family could live in 
with room for everybody and peace for all. 

For more than 200 years the American people have been adding 
to their use of government in just about the same way. The 
result is that we've patched together all kinds and styles of gov- 
ernmental architecture, higgly-piggly. 

That may give the shivers to a social scientist with an over- 
tidy mind. He may always be wanting to move things around to 
make the pattern of the building a little more artistic, just as 
there are people whose fingers always itch to move stars in the 
sky into a straight line. But it is a sound instinct of most of 
us that we don’t care what the architectural pattern may be so 
long as the net result is a livable home with room for everyone's 
decent aspirations and peace for all. 

This free trade in governmental ideas and methods has accorded 
with our very practical conception of what government is for and 
how it is to be used. Lincoln summed up that conception for 
us when he said: “The legitimate object of government is to do 
for a community of people whatever they need to have done, but 
cannot do at all, or cannot do so well, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities.” 

However else we have talked and written in our history classes 
and textbooks, that has been what we have really done. We have 
never looked on government as a thing apart—as a power over our 
people. We have always regarded it as a power of the people, as 
a democratic expression of organized self-help, like a frontier husk- 
ing bee. And in the years since we've become a nation we haven't 
hesitated to build many an ell on to our house of government just 
as fast as our problem-children were born. 

At first, before those problem-children were born, our house 
could be so simple that we made romantic generalizations about 
the beauty of its simplicity. In 1787 most people lived on farms 
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and the food which they ate and 
wore. It took 19 persons to work on the 
sufficient to support one person living in 
Jefferson could say—generalizing about the conditions under which 
he himself lived—that “that government 
least”, because then most men produced for themselves the things 
they needed and were not wholly dependent upon their ability to 
sell to others the things they grew or made. 

Today specialization and a subdivision of labor have greatly in- 
creased man's capacity to produce, but they have also greatly 


acq 
whom they wield the power of economic life and death. 


I've always agreed with Jefferson because I'm sure that when he 
said “that government which governs least” he meant “which gov- 


fare of farmers depend upon the welfare of urban workers, and 
the welfare of powerful industrialists depend upon the welfare of 
farmers necessarily demands rules of government more intricate 
and complex than the simple rules which sufficed when every Adam 
delved and every Eve spun. 

As a matter of fact, Americans have always been generous to 
themselves in deciding what was the least they could get along 
with in the form of organized self-help through government. The 
colonists were more than ready to say there onght to be a law“ 
when they wanted something law could give them. 

Civilization on this continent began under the strictest planned 
economy—fixed by law When the Pilgrims put in their first difficult 
winter on Massachusetts Bay, they, like the settlers of the Vir- 
ginia Company under Capt. John Smith, lived in what was prac- 
tically a communal society. 

The Virginia “dynasty”, who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and drafted the Constitution, were perhaps the most 
single-minded believers in liberty who have ever lived upon this 
earth. Yet the tobacco industry of Virginia, the backbone of eco- 
nomic security for the Commonwealth, was regulated to the last 
detail by law. Statutes minutely covered the operation of public 
warehouses, fixed the pay of tobacco pickers, set grades and stand- 
ards for tobacco, determined the kind of casks in which it was 
exported. 

The Tobacco Statute of Jefferson’s Virginia in 1782 had 47 sec- 
tions and covered 41 pages, even establishing the rates to be 
charged by the warehouses. Pennsylvania passed laws regulating 
the prices of virtually all commodities. Other early statutes even 
went to the limit of requiring the registration of chimney sweeps— 
the “little pants pressers” of those days—and fixing their fees 
for one funnel or two funnels. Truly, by comparison, a modern bill 
for economic regulation, such as the wage and hour bill now in 
Congress, is a model of simplicity and restraint. 

When the new Nation began its long westward trek the move- 
ment was a community proposition. The pioneers could not have 
existed without the ever-present help of the Federal Government. 
The Federal Army, especially its cavalry detachments, was the very 
lifeblood of the old West. It performed a hundred functions. 
The Seventh Cavalry is still an integral part of the legends and 
ballads of western campfires. Without the early Army posts, early 
post roads, the Pony Express riders, the lavishly subsidized rail- 
roads, there would have been no civilization of the frontier. 

Time makes all prosaic. The Federal Government after a few 
short years was no longer a symbol for adventure. Instead it be- 
came the symbol of protection, of cooperation, and help. The 
pioneer-minded West did not resist that help. Instead it wisely 
sought that help. We have always considered our farmers as 
typical of our democracy and the truest exponents of the demo- 
cratic use of government. Were the western farmers afraid to use 
government? 

If I may again quote Professor Mitchell: 

destin ate om! > individualism’ flourished upon the frontier. 
Laws were of slight help to the trapper and the squatter; they 
wanted little from the Government. 

“But the farmers who followed soon demanding that the 
Government aid them in getting facilities for shipping their produce 
to market. When these facilities had been provided they demanded 
that government regulate railroad rates; that government provide 
cheap money; later that government make grants to improve roads, 
set up land banks, subsidize of surplus produce, extend pro- 
tective duties to agriculture, and so on. When we tell the story of 
American prosperity we stress the westward expansion as one of the 
brightest episodes and celebrate the sturdy enterprise of the pio- 
neers that made it possible. But when we study the record in detail 
we find the conquerors of the continent full of complaints concern- 
ing their economic plight, and insistent with the full force of their 
rugged personalities that government come to their aid.” 

And it was that intelligent insistence on self-help through the 
effective instrumentality of government which not only made the 
West but has made, and in the past few years saved, American 
agriculture and the land on which it depends. 
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Overall, the depression made us add many ells to our house of 
government. When it seemed as if no one could do anything for 
himself the least government possible became more government 
than we had ever before known. 

Whole areas of activity, hitherto sacred from what was called ths 
blighting hand of government, became a government responsibility. 
In some cases it was because the highly vaunted efficiency of private 
enterprise had brought the threat of bankruptcy to the operators of 
that enterprise themselves. In other cases, as in the operation of 
the securities business, that highly vaunted efficiency had been efi- 
cient only in creating danger for the people as a whole. Banker, 
businessman, railroad executive, and investor came not only to 
expect but demand help from the scorned government. 

And ent delivered. It not only became the guarantor of 
the accumulated debts of the business and financial system, it went 
ahead to re-create the activity of the system by taking first risks on 
new business when private capital dared not venture. And it took 
upon itself the duties of a rear guard by taking the last risks too— 
the risks of caring for those left helpless and insecure after the 
system had no further use for them. 

I always like to think of the building of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge as the type of a newly discovered use of government 
in starting ventures too great for the courage of private enterprise 
to take the first risk. For many years men have talked about such 
a bridge. They saw the great collateral advantages from its build- 
ing—the new business, the new values it would permanently create 
by shortening the line of communication between great cities. But 
to string $70,000,000 across 7 miles of water was more than the big- 
gest bankers dared to venture despite the proven soundness of the 
project. 

Government was enough bigger to take the risk. And today 
California has that bridge—built with unparalleled economy, by 
the way—because the Government was willing to go first. 

As an example of taking the last risks, I think of the legislation 
now more than 2 years old providing for old-age pensions, un- 
employment compensation, and the whole sweep of the State and 
Federal Social Security Acts, assuming the care of those normal 
casualties of the insecurity of our business system who can be 
protected only by the organized effort of the whole community 
acting through Government. 

There has been much superficial criticism of these new Gov- 
ernment activities. But Government's success or failure has not 
been measured by comparison with the success or failure of those 
private agencies which have previously done the same work. Too 
often the American people overlook the fact that Government 
has attempted no services to business, or regulation of business, 
until private agencies have proved themselves incapable or un- 
willing to do the job. Government starts late in this field—al- 
ways on a salyage basis. To succeed even half well under these 
circumstances seems to me sufficient proof of the initiative and 
intelligence of your public servants. 

The record speaks for itself. Government has taken over and 
made good where business by its own motion admittedly has 
failed, There is faith today in the American banking system be- 
cause the Federal Government has provided for the guaranty of 
bank deposits. Many businesses are prospering because the Fed- 
eral Government financed them in a period when no one else 
either would or could. Many railroads show better income state- 
ments than in past years not only because Government refinanced 
them, but because the judgment of the I. C. C. that lower rates 
would bring higher profits was better than the judgment of their 
own directors. 

We ought to think about that record when we hear today’s talk 
about the interference of Government with business. Five years 
ago business demanded that Government come to its aid. Gov- 
ernment gave that aid—I think rightly. But if Government has a 
legitimate function in helping business, part of that function 
ought to be to make sure that business does not repeat the same 
mistakes that drove it to the protection and help of Government 
5 years ago. I do not believe it is the function of Government to 
let business go its way haphazardly, to let it create chaos and 
panic and then have to step in to save it. In times of stress 
businessmen do not insist that they should go their own way with- 
out help. Therefore, I think they must and should accept grace- 
fully Government regulation which may cut down the amount of 
help they may eventually need. 

The long depression and Government’s mastery of it has shown 
clearly the intimacy between Government and the welfare of the 
individual. They have revealed that Government is not something 
outside of and antagonistic to a democratic society, but is the 
natural agent and expression of that society—to be used and made 
efficient, not to be shunned and scorned as inherently incapable. 

Protests against what is called the “principle” of Government 
interference with business always makes me think of the funda- 
mental mistakes we long ago made in this country when Govern- 
ment did not take a vigorous leadership in guiding the relations 
of capital and labor. 

The realization of past mistakes isn’t a substitute for a method 
of settling our present labor difficulties. But today’s situation, I 
am sure, cannot be intelligently appraised except against a back- 
ground of conscious exclusion of Government from the field of 
labor relations, successfully carried out over the last 30 years with 
the help of the courts by those representing the philosophy that 
Government should not interfere with matters of business. 

During all those years a movement for collective bargaining has 
obviously been in the land, Government let it 


making. In Eng 
come and took control of it. Intelligent political science would 


have required that during all those years Government experience 
with the movement should likewise have been growing in our 
country—in the insulated chambers of the States or even through 
tentative Federal statutes. On the contrary, the success of those 
who wanted to keep government out of business in the labor field 
has produced a situation where we meet full-grown difficulties in 
establishing collective bargaining with hardly any previous Govern- 
ment ex 3 

When labor unions first came into existence, for instance, they 
were treated as criminal conspiracies to obstruct the right of the 
individual employer to select his own servants upon terms satis- 
factory to him. Even after the law recognized the right of workers 


` to associate for their own protection, it continued to recognize the 


right of an employer to fire a worker for joining a labor union, 

The commission appointed by President Cleveland to investigate 
the causes of the Pullman strike in 1894 reported that the practice 
of employers to exact contracts from their workers not to join 
labor unions and to discharge workers for joining labor unions was 
one of the chief causes of labor unrest. In 1898, therefore, Con- 
gress passed a law forbidding the railroads to use these yellow- 
dog contracts and forbidding the discharge of railroad employees 
because of their union affiliations. Those who opposed the law 
denounced it as socialistic, as an interference with the employers’ 
liberty to contract as they pleased. But those who favored it 
argued that it was necessary to protect the workers’ liberty to 
contract as they pleased; that there could not be liberty of con- 
tract without some measure of equality in bargaining power 
between the employers and the employees. 

Here was an issue that could not be intelligently resolved by 
slogan, but only by the penetrating study of social and economic 
consequences. But in 1908, when that act of Congress came before 
the Supreme Court, that Court rejected the views of dispassionate 
investigators and social scientists and held the act unconstitutional 
on the ground that it violated the employers’ liberty of contract, 
For years that closed the door to the Federal Government. And 
again in 1914 that Court held that the States no more than the 
Federal Government had the power to prevent an employer from 
discriminating as he pleased against union workers. Two years 
later the Supreme Court went further and said that lower courts 
must prevent, by injunction, labor unions from peacefully soliciting 
members among workers who had been obliged to sign such con- 
tracts in order to get their jobs. 

Such decisions encouraged the belief that it was industry’s con- 
stitutional right to refuse to deal with labor unions. Many em- 
ployers themselves organized to protect that supposed constitu- 
tional right. They gave liberally of their substance to propagandize 
the so-called American plan, and insisted that it was not only their 
constitutional right to bargain individually with their workers, but 
it was un-American to do otherwise. Some powerful employers, a3 
the present La Follette committee's investigations have shown, 
engaged detectives and spies to ferret out union members; and if 
unionism none the less made headway, these employers did not hesi- 
tate to use strikebreaking thugs against their own workers. They 
fought the natural growth of unionism within their plants and at 
the same time complained and protested about the interference of 
so-called outside agitators and trouble makers. If there be objec- 
tion to unionization by the use of so-called outside organizers, it is 
well to remember that industry by discouraging and fighting against 
this natural growth of unionism within its plants has done much 
to render the outside organizers indispensable to the development of 
any effective collective bargaining. 

However sincere they may be, industrialists who have for years 
fought any and all forms of independent unionism cannot expect 
the workers to accept their warnings against cooperating with 
national labor organizations as being prompted solely by the in- 
dustrialists’ solicitude for thelr workers. It may be that in a 
democracy even the workers should have a right to make their own 
mistakes. 

The net result of that bad start is that we have lost costly and 
critical years in the long and difficult process of developing orderly, 
responsible industrial relationships because the courts were per- 
suaded that legislative initiative in this field was unjustified Goy- 
ernment interference with business. Thirty years after the begin- 
ning of the union movement we have still not established those 
relationships which are the indispensable mechanisms for handling 
modern labor problems. 

This is not merely a concern of industry on one side and labor 
on the other. After all, there is a third party to this great 
struggle, the general public, upon whose support both capital 
and labor must depend. It is important for labor as well as 
capital to remember that, if any group or class presses its de< 
mands beyond what the public as a whole regards as the bounds 
of fairness or reason, there is danger that the community may 
reject the just as well as the unjust demands of that group or 
class. A civilized community will insist that both labor and 
capital respect its law. 

But if respect for law and order is to be maintained, the law 
must reflect the community’s insistence upon justice for all and 
not the demands of any one class or group. Under the present 
administration the Government has moved to see to it that the 
law does reflect such equal justice. It has given labor the right 
to collective bargaining to balance the financial power of great 
corporations. These efforts may be seriously impaired by ex- 
cessive labor disturbances which have been visible in different 
sections of the country. Labor, which was extremely patient 
when Government was insensitive to its needs, must not lose its 
self-restraint when Government has demonstrated its awareness 
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of labor’s just demands. Discipline and integrity and a sense of 
the general welfare must be characteristics of all social organiza- 
tions. 

I am in no position to disregard my own exhortation to you 
and provide a complete solution for the industrial problem. 
There is no such solution—there are only a multitude of ad- 
justments to be worked out now, when they might have been 
worked out during the 30 years behind us. The evils wrought 
by 30 years of bad law and bad industrial relations cannot be 
rectified over night. And while industrial unrest continues and 
capital and labor spar for position, inevitable incidents arise. 
But we must take care not to those incidents for the 


to all parties to the struggle—than the whipped-up passionate 
partisanship which is now stalking the country. 

Although social scientists should not condone excesses either on 
the part of labor or capital, it is their task to find the causes of 
social unrest; and they must not yield, like so many of their con- 
temporaries, to hysteria over incidents, however lamentable or un- 
justifiable in themselves, which will occur so long as that unrest 
continues. It is for the social scientists to remind us that we 
cannot indict whole sections of the community, but that we must 
remove the causes which set groups against groups and class 

class 


When entire sections of the community no longer have the same 
standard of right and wrong, it is high time that we bestir our- 
selves to find out why, because no democracy can long endure in 
a community which does not cherish common standards of justice. 
In a democracy men accommodate their demands to the demands 
of others; there must always be a large measure of give and take 
in the adjustment of human relations in a free society. A civil- 
ized democracy demands patience and self-restraint from all its 
citizens. 

In the clash of partisan politics we may expect that every move- 
ment for the extension of governmental power will be justified 
by its advocates as a necessary measure of social control and will 
be condemned by its opponents as “Communist” or “Fascist.” But 
the social scientist will brush aside these partisan labels and ex- 
amine with care the social and economic consequences of alterna- 
tive courses of governmental action or nonaction. The social 
scientist will seek to learn, as Lincoln sought to learn; whether 
what it is proposed that the Government should do may best be 
done by the Government or by the people themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. If he does a good job in making 
that decision, the people and their leaders will willingly heed and 
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Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave to extend my remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Senator McApoo. I wish to disclaim, before I start, being the 
author of this bill. Congressman EicHer is its author, and I 
think he has collaborated with our former colleague, Senator 
Brookhart, on the measure. 

Senator GILLETTE. Well, you stand in loco parentis. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Senator McApoo is the author of your original 
pa ai a bill, which is a valuable contribution to this 
subject. 

Senator McAnoo. It is an honor to have been permitted to offer 
this bill in the Senate. I am not going to address myself to 
the technicalities or the mechanics of the bill, because I haven't 


had time to give it the thought which would enable me to do 
that intelligently. 
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I want to preface my remarks by saying that I am one of the 
undiscovered or forgotten agriculturists of the country. I speak 
of this background because I want you to understand my interest 


brought up on a farm in Georgia, in the 
path of General Sherman’s famous march to the sea. My father 
was a distinguished lawyer, but the devastation and wreck of that 
great section reduced him and everybody to a state of extreme 
poverty. It was with great difficulty that we found means of ex- 
istence. So I know something about poverty and the farm. 

The conditions of that day would not be applicable at all to the 
methods employed now in farming, but the experience of that time, 
in extreme form, certainly gives me a knowledge of some of the 
farmer’s difficulties. It has implanted in me a deep and abiding 
sympathy for the farmer in his troubles. 

It has generally been assumed that my experience has been 
im the line of law and finance altogether, and, while that is true 
to a large extent, it has not prevented me from continuing my 
interest in 5 and the study of some of its problems. 
I cannot qualify as an expert. I can only give you a crude idea 
which occurred to me some years ago, and which I think, if en- 
acted into legislation in an effective way, will go far toward 
solving one of our greatest problems, that is, the handling of 
the exportable farm surpluses. 

The idea is briefly this: Cotton and wheat and corn are three 
of our great staple products. Cotton is perhaps the most difficult 
problem of the three, because we consume of a normal crop in 
this country, as I recall the figures, about 45 percent of the pro- 
duction, and we rely on export for the remaining 55 percent. 
Wheat; if we have an 850,000,000-bushel crop, we consume about 
75 percent of it. 

Are those figures approximately correct? 

Mr. BrooxHart. We consume a little bigger percentage now. 

Senator McAnoo. In any event, we have a considerable and im- 
portant surplus which affects the price of the home-consumed 
portion of the crop. 

The same applies to corn. 

Now, I have read a good deal about the efforts which have been 
made heretofore to control these surpluses through a government 
organized corporation with money from the Treasury and then 
attempting to market it in an orderly way. 

I never had any confidence in that procedure, because it is obvi- 
ous if the Government goes into the markets to buy up the estimated 
surplus, it will result only in putting up prices, perhaps for the 
time being, to a very high level, and then the Government finds 
on its hands a large part of the crops which it had bought and for 
which it had paid such high prices that it could liquidate only at a 
figure which would involve a very great loss to the Treasury. 

It is a clumsy process, and I don't believe it could possibly be 
made to work. I am not going to discuss the debenture plan, be- 
cause while that has certain merits, it never appealed to me as 
being a proper solution of the problem. I think we have to engage 
in a cooperative effort between the farmer and the Government to 
accomplish what we want. 

I predicate my plan upon the fundamental proposition that the 
home market should be reserved exclusively for the American 
farmer, and that in order to assure to him that market absolutely 
our tariff laws should, if necessary, be increased from time to time 
to the point where he will not meet with any foreign competition 
in wheat or cotton or corn. 

In consideration of that protection the farmer should be willing 
to cooperate with the Government in such a way that his surplus 
of these commodities can be controlled in his interest and in the 
public interest. The public necessarily is a big factor in this plan. 
It must not be disregarded, because if you give the farmer an abso- 
lute monopoly of the home market, and the price is put up to a 
point where he can get a profit on his entire crop through the 
domestic consumption, you are imposing upon every consumer in 
the country an indirect form of tax for the benefit of the farmer. 
I don’t object to that at all, but because we do that, the farmer 
must make a concession, in the public interest, about the surplus 


crops. 

Let me illustrate the idea that is in my mind in a practical way: 
Let us assume that we have a 12,000,000-bale crop of cotton. 
Let us assume that we consume in the home market, say, 6,000,000 
bales. That is 50 percent. We have a 6,000,000-bale surplus of 
cotton. The only way we can get rid of that is by exporting it. 

Under present conditions, we are faced annually with a surplus 
which we have to sell, generally, through the Liverpool market. 
The Liverpool market, in other words, fixes the price of cotton 
throughout the world. At least, that was so when I made an in- 
vestigation of the situation some years ago, and I think it is so 
today. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is yet. 

Senator McAnoo. The effect, therefore, is that the Liverpool mar- 
ket, a foreign market, in England, determines the price that the 
farmer gets in this country for his domestic production, as well as 
the price for the surplus he has got to sell in the world markets. 

In the Democratic platform of 1932 at Chicago I was responsible 
for the sentence which you will find in that platform, which 
pledged the party to— 

“The enactment of every constitutional measure that will enable 
the farmers to receive for their staple farm commodities prices in 
excess of cost.“ 

I quote this from memory. 

We ought to regard this as committing the party to exactly what 
it means, viz, that we would enact every constitutional measure 
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which would enable the farmer to receive for his staple crops a 
price in excess of cost of production. 

Coming back to the illustration of cotton. With a 12,000,000- 
bale crop and 6,000,000 bales consumed in the domestic market, we 
have 6,000,000 bales for export. The world price for that cotton— 
and we are having more competition in foreign production of cotton 
than we have ever had before—the price for that cotton in the 
world market in competition with the rest of the world, controls 
the domestic price here, and the result is that the farmer is forced 
to receive a price less than the cost of production, possibly, which is 
exactly what this plank in the platform was designed to remedy. 

All cotton has to go to the gin. When the farmer takes the cot- 
ton to the gin ( he has 100 bales of cotton), he is told by 
the ginner that he can receive for 50 percent of his crop, or 50 bales 
of that cotton, a price which will give him the cost of producing 
the entire 100 bales and a reasonable profit besides, provided he 
leaves 50 bales, the surplus, with the Government to handle as it 
sees fit. 

Let us see what that means. If the farmer was paid 30 cents a 
pound for 50 bales, that would be the equivalent of 15 cents a 
pound for 100 bales, and in consideration of his being given that 
much, 30 cents per pound for the 50 bales, he would be required to 
leave the remaining 50 bales, which represents the surplus, with a 
corporation which would be organized under Government control 
and managed by Government representatives, which would give 
him a negotiable warehouse receipt for it, and this warehouse 
receipt would provide that the corporation would be and is author- 
ized to sell that cotton from time to time and at such price or 
prices as the corporation sees fit, and to account, upon the liquida- 
tion of the cotton, to the holder of that warehouse receipt for what- 
ever was realized from the sale. 

The farmer would sign that receipt to confirm the terms upon 
which this cotton would be held by the corporation. 

Senator GILLETTE. Just let me interrupt you there, Senator. 

Senator McApoo. Yes. 

Senator GILLETTE. You say sell this portion of the cotton from 
time to time as they see fit. Sell where? 

Senator McApoo. Not in the domestic market, of course, so that it 
would come in competition with the domestically consumed cotton. 
The corporation could dispose of it in the home market under my 
plan to processors only at a price and under agreement with such 
processors that would enable them to fabricate it and sell the fabri- 
cated products in the markets of the world—the foreign markets 
only, 

Senate GILLETTE. Just let me interrupt you there, Senator. How 
could that be equitably done? If the Government has this surplus 
or this corporation has the surplus, and you own textile mills in 
Georgia and I own textile mills in Massachusetts, and I have been 
compelled to buy my raw product at a price level that is established 
for the domestically consumed, if this corporation is going to sell to 
you for fabrication and processing in your mills this surplus at any 
figure they can get for it, if it is under what I have paid, how is 
that going to affect me? 

Senator McApoo. You will have the same privilege of buying 
cotton that any other processor has for export trade only. 

Senator GILLETTE. I thought we were speaking of using it for 

in the manufacture of textiles in this country? 

Senator McApoo. But I say, only for export. 

Senator GILLETTE. Oh, to export the finished products? 

Senator McApoo. Yes; only for export of the finished products. 

Senator GILLETTE. I see. 

Senator McApoo. The farmer would be absolutely protected on the 
home consumption. He will have received for his cotton, let us say, 
30 cents per pound, which would give him cost and a profit upon 
100 bales of cotton he has produced, 50 percent being used for home 
consumption and salable in this country only. Nobody is going to 
sell that cotton for export because it will be too high. Now, for the 
surplus cotton of 50 bales: Assuming, Mr. Chairman, you are a 
cotton textile manufacturer and I was representing this Government 
corporation and said to you, “How much cotton can you use and at 
what price to fabricate and sell in the foreign market, in the open 
markets of the world?” 

Suppose you should say, “Well, if I can get cotton at 3 cents a 
pound, I can fabricate it in the United States and meet any competi- 
tion in the markets of the world.” 

Now, it would be fair to sell you the cotton at 3 cents a pound 
to fabricate for export because, instead of depending wholly upon 
the foreign markets to buy our raw product, we would manufacture 
it in our textile mills in this country, which of course would have 
to be enlarged to take care of this new foreign trade. 

If we could dominate the foreign market, which I think we un- 
doubtedly can, if we could furnish to our processors cotton at a 
very low price, we would promptly build up such an enlarged tex- 
tile-manufacturing industry in this country that we would not 
only be able to fabricate this surplus product and get the foreign 
trade but we would also furnish an immense amount of employ- 
ment to our own people who now can get no employment so far 
as the surplus cotton is concerned. Moreover, under the present 
system, the surplus is a load on the market and a depressing in- 
fluence, a depressing influence on the price of cotton in the do- 
mestic market. 

If you get it under control by these means, you do not have to 
put up a dollar of Treasury money, and you may make use of the 
surplus cotton in such a way as to benefit the general public. 

I am not going into all the ramifications of the benefits that 
would be derived from building in this country a textile-manufac- 
turing industry, which in my judgment could dominate the mar- 
kets of the world if we had sense enough to do it. The same 
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8 can be applied to the wheat and corn surplus in this 
country. 

The general public might say, Well, you are going to make the 
cost of all textile to the domestic consumer very great if we have 
to pay 30 cents a pound for cotton.” 

When you analyze that, you will find that the raw cotton which 
is used in these fabrics does not constitute 100 percent of the 
cost by any means. It is, of course, a large factor, but when we 
had 30-cent cotton in this country the underwear and the towels 
you use and all the fabricated stuff did not show anything like 
the relative increase in the price of the finished product. Why? 
Because the raw cotton is only a percentage of the cost. 

Let us take wheat. As I recall the figures I gave in a speech 
I made some years ago in Texas, when wheat was selling at $2 a 
bushel, bread was selling at about 814 cents a pound. 

I state these figures subject to correction. 

Senator GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Senator McApoo. I am not sure about the figures. I have not re- 
freshed my mind about them for a long time. But the price of 
bread remained practically the same, no matter what the price of 
wheat was in the open market; and it was also the same as to 
son ies; although not in the same measure as with wheat and 

ead. 

I asked one of our big manufacturers a few days ago what he 
thought of this plan. We discussed it a short time. He was one 
of the large textile manufacturers in the South, He said he was 
tremendously impressed by it; that it had in it the germ of a won- 
derful achievement. He wanted me to elaborate the plan for him, 
give him more data, and I said, “You can get much better than 

can.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. We submitted this plan to a Cabinet committee 
and the representatives of the southern textile manufacturers 
were there, and they stood by that thing and said right away they 
were willing to pay 32 cents a pound if the home market was 
protected and everybody had to pay the same price. 

Senator McApoo. He said to me about this export trade that, 
with a rough mental calculation, if he could get cotton at 6 or 7 
cents a pound, he believed he could compete successfully with any 
other country in the world in the production of textiles. He said, 
“Of course, if we could get it a little cheaper than that, we could 
do a great deal better. But”, he said, “how can you do that?” 

I explained this plan to him and he said he was very much 
impressed with it, because if the farmers could cooperate—and 
there is no reason why they should not, because all the warehouse 
cotton would be velvet to them—-whatever they would get for the 
surplus would be that much in addition to what they had already 
received in the form of cost of production and a profit on the 
entire crop for what was sold in the domestic market. 

Now we come down to this point: How are we going to assure 
them this price? Why, the Secretary of Agriculture can determine 
each year—he can make a fairly accurate estimate, as he does 
now—of the probable crop of cotton. He could then announce 
that such a percentage of that cotton would be for home consump- 
tion and such a percentage for export. That would be the basis 
upon which the producer would get cost and a profit for the 
dcmestic consumption and the corporation would issue its ware- 
house receipts for the exportable surplus. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would announce at the same time 
the minimum price at which cotton could be sold for domestic 
consumption, and that minimum price would be sufficient, as I 
said before, to give the farmer cost plus a reasonable profit for his 
entire product. The farmer could well afford, in those circum- 
stances, protected in tbat way, to put at the disposal of this 
governmental agency the surplus he would have on his hands. 

That surplus might be used in many ways by this corporation 
to protect us, to protect our interests as a people. Aside from 
the fabrication in the United States for the export trade, with 
6,000,000 bales of raw cotton under control, we might tremendously 
influence the price of cotton throughout the world, so that if we 
did not fabricate all of it for export we might be able to sell a 
large part of it in the foreign market at a considerable profit 
instead of having it slaughtered as now in those foreign markets. 

1 think that some plan of this sort is feasible. I am not going 
to discuss the constitutionality of it. I think it can be worked 
out constitutionally. 

Senator GILLETTE. I understand, Senator, that Congressman 
ErcHer is going to offer a statement here discussing the constitu- 
tional basis. 

Senator McApoo. All right. It is my personal opinion that it 
can be constitutionally done. 

What I have said about cotton, which I have used as a basis for 
illustration, will apply equally to wheat and corn and to any other 
staple products which have exportable surpluses. They can all be 
controlled. One of the very important things about this plan is 
that it does not take money out of the Treasury. We do not have to 
call upon the to finance big market operations or engage 
in speculations in which great losses may be sustained by the tax- 
payer. It gives a control of the surpluses to a Government corpora- 
tion which will be operating in the public interest all the time. It 
will give, as well, Secretary Wallace's “ever-normal granary.” 

If legislation that would put this plan into effect could be gotten 
through in time to affect next year’s crops, it would be a great boon 
to the American farmer, and I think it would be a great boon to the 


American people because the increased cost of the textiles they use 
would, in my opinion, be infinitesimal as compared to the general 
benefit the farmer and the consumer would receive. 

If we can finally solve this very pressing problem of farm sur- 
pluses, it will be to the benefit of the people as a whole. 


Iam 
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absolutely opposed to any attempt to buy our exportable surpluses. 
It cannot be done successfully. I think these surpluses can be 
controlled successfully by some such plan as I offer here, and that 
it can be worked out to the good of the country. 

Senator GILLETTE. Just before you go, Senator, I want, for the 
sake of the record, to see if I have got it clearly, and also for 
Senator ELLENDER’S benefit, to recapitulate the points you have 
made as I have understood them. 

That is, that the Secretary of Agriculture, through the proper 
machinery, shall set up, as determined in the bill, the amount of 
the crop to be used for domestic consumption, and the price that 
will insure the producer for that portion of the crop his cost of 
production on the whole crop, plus a reasonable profit; that this 
governmentally set up corporation takes charge of the surplus—— 

Senator McApoo (interposing). And pays nothing for it. 

Senator GILLETTE. Pays nothing at the marketing point; that the 
corporation disposes of that in a foreign market if the opportunity 
presents itself, and you also present the thought that by making 
this available to domestic processors, this surplus, at a greatly re- 
duced figure, if necessary, will enable them to fabricate the goods, to 
process the goods, and go a long way toward capturing the foreign 
markets for those goods, as well as furnishing additional employ- 
ment for the local people. 

Senator McApoo. Who would be employed if we could build up a 
big foreign trade by fabricating in our own country this raw prod- 
uct, as against trying to sell it in the open markets of the world? 

In that connection let me say that the processor should be com- 
pelled to enter into an agreement with the corporation that per- 
mits him to have the raw cotton or wheat, or whatever it is, at such 
advantageous prices, that he will sell the fabricated product from 
that particular commodity in foreign markets only. 

Senator GILLETTE. It would be barred from the home market? 

Senator McAnoo, It would be barred from the home market. 

Senator GILLETTE. And realized out of this surplus you 
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profit. 

Senator McApoo. Yes; and will be distributed, of course, to the 
holders of these negotiable warehouse receipts upon liquidation. 

Senator GILLETTE. And as I further understood your statement, 
you minimize the additional cost to the general public of the proc- 
essed goods from this raw material, dividing it up in the terms of 
percentage in the making of a shirt, or a loaf of bread, so that the 
amount will be so small as compared to the advantages of the in- 
creased price, the increased purchasing power, and the building up 
of employment—is that it? 

Senator McAnoo. Yes. Tou see, a fabricated shirt, such as you 
have on, represents only a relatively small percent of raw cotton; 
the larger item of labor, capital investment, maintenance of plant, 
obsolescence, and all those things which enter into the cost of 
production, represent a larger percentage. The raw product, there- 
fore, even at a higher price, does not in anything like the same 
degree increase the cost of the finished product. The same labor 
and other fixed charges are there anyway. 

Senator GILLETTE. The next point I think you made was that to 
Preserve this domestic market for the domestically consumed por- 
tion it will be to have a tariff program go along in con- 
nection with it to protect the attractive market made here by the 
enhanced price from the foreign usurper. 

Senator McAnoo. Either through the tariff or other means, but 
the tariff would be the simplest means, in my opinion. Sufficient 
protective duty to give absolutely to our own people command of 
the home market must be granted. 

Senator GILLETTE. There are just two questions I would like to 
have your comment on with reference to that. Of course, the 
matter of disposing of the surplus in foreign markets runs into 
the field of the so-called dumping. It also invades the field of 
the reciprocity trading. Of course, if we sell at any price in the 
world market, we have got to take something in return. How 
are we going to be handicapped by our attempt to build up 
foreign trade, or how are we going to handicap this corporation 
in their efforts to dispose of the raw material in foreign markets 
in the face of those treaties? 

Senator McApoo. Those factors will have to be considered. I 
don't think those treaties are universal 

Senator GILLETTE. Oh, no. 

Senator McApoo. It may handicap the corporation in certain 
markets, but we can readjust those treaties from time to time. 
We have the right to do that. This can be worked out gradually, 
of course, and the conditions in the different countries will have 
to be taken into consideration. 

We could sell in certain open markets of the world without a 
doubt, which are not affected by reciprocal-trade agreements with 
us, or which have favorable tariff laws, or which have no allot- 
ments, and so forth, that will interfere with their getting what 
they need for their own people at a low price. 

As I say, those factors are indeterminate now, and have to be 
worked out as we go along. We have to trust our own people to 
find a market for their goods. Otherwise they won’t buy the 
cotton at the low price for that purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have to go now, Senator? 

Senator McApoo. Yes; I am sorry, but I do. I have a meeting 
of the and Currency Committee, for which I am 10 
minutes late now. í 
ee ELLENDER. I had some questions I would have liked to 

you. 

Senator GILLETTE. We will have him back some day. We thank 
you, Senator. 

Senator McApoo, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS — 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


ADDRESS BY DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record the scholarly address del’ /- 
ered by Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Vir- 
ginia Dare, at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, N. C., August 
18, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amid the immemorial drama of island and sound, forest and 
sand dune, ocean and sky, the people of this little island welcome 
the people of this great continent to join in the commemoration 
of the of English colonization in the New World. The 
chronicles to be unrolled before us have come from the poetic pen 
of Paul Green, dramatic with human si es and historic situa- 
tions, vivid with the color and spirit of the Elizabethan age, and 
beautiful with the old English folk music rendered by the organ 
and the from the Westminister School. 

This folk play is put on by the people of Roanoke Island as a 
community venture in creative cooperation joined in by the Fed- 
eral Theater, music, and art projects of the W. P. A., the C. C. O., 
the Roanoke Island Historical and Memorial Associations, the State 
Historical Commission, the Elizabethan Players of Manteo, and 
the Playmakers of the University of North Carolina. This local- 
State-Federal cooperation renews the historic origins of the Fed- 
eral Republic and advances the promise of the freedom and democ- 
racy, the vigor and variety of the American Commonwealth of 
States. 

North Carolina, in which Roanoke Island is by sand 
bars and sounds, is a fit place for the celebration of great begin- 
nings. It is a representative original American State of significant 
origins. In western North Carolina rise the highest peaks in 
eastern America, the highest peaks of the oldest mountain system 
in the Western Hemisphere. North Carolina was the first British 
colony to instruct her delegates to declare for national independ- 
ence at Philadelphia. She is the mother Commonwealth of the 
first State university to open its doors in America. In these several 
ways the birthplace of the highest peaks of the oldest mountain 
system, of British colonization, of American independence, 
and of the university of the people, this old State is yet the youth- 
ful birthplace of aviation for the present transformation of our 
modern world. 

Across this sound and atop yon Kill Devil Hill stands the na- 
tional monument to the Wright brothers, the pioneer explorers 
of the skies. From the monument shines a beacon light, signal- 
ing to land and sea the hill from which was made the first 
successful flight in an airplane which now joins by air the Old 
World and the New to which Raleigh’s men came long ago by sea. 

On this little island to which they came was built the first 
English home, the first English chapel, was born and was baptized 
the first English child in the New World. Earlier English ex- 
plorers had landed on bleak North American shores. English sea- 
dogs had raided the Spanish main and had captured rich treasure 
fleets in many western seas. For a long time the English, too, 
with constant illusion looked for the northwest passage and the 
southwest gold. Nevertheless, it was on Roanoke Island, in what 
is now North Carolina, that the English people first came ashore 
to build a home, till the soil, establish a rival base of commerce 
and power, and lay the foundations of an overseas empire. In the 
pageantry of these first events, historic figures live again tonight: 
Queen Elizabeth; Essex; Amadas; Barlowe; Lane; Grenville; Drake; 
John White, his daughter Eleanor, mother of Virginia Dare; sea- 
men; soldiers; farmers; mechanics; and mothers of men—the stuff 
of whom empires are made. We shall have glimpses in these 
woods of Manteo and Wanchese, of the Indians, their folkways, 
and dealings with the English as the beginning of the wilderness 
influence which was to cut its frontier lines deep into the char- 
acter and ways of the American people. Running through the 
story of the Lost Colony are overtones of legend, mystery, tragedy, 
and the deep silence of the forest unbroken save by the syllables 


upon a tree. 
Back of it all we see in England, towering across the seas and 


centuries, the majestic figure of Sir Walter Raleigh, courtier, states- 
man, historian, poet, soldier, seaman, who was not to see the 
promised land but was to become the founder of English America, 
He sank a personal fortune in his American failures, but his un- 
broken courage and unfailing faith caught the imagination of the 
English people and stirred their corporate will to build the overseas 
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dominions. The failure and lessons of Fort Raleigh made straighter 
the way to Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. Roanoke Island, upon 
which Raleigh stumbled, became Britain’s stepping stone to empire. 
In the first colony planted here were the seeds of the old empire 
and the new republic. The men, women, and children lost on 
Roanoke Island rose from the dead all the way from Maine to 
Florida. Facing West to the wilderness with axes, muskets, Bibles, 
and chartered liberty in their hands and history, they crossed 
mountains, rivers, prairies, plains, deserts, and mountains again to 
another sea. They cleared forests, tilled the earth, exploited its 
mines and resources, built churches, schools, roads, canals, railways, 
factories, libraries, hospitals, cities, and States, making America 
to the pattern of their haphazard but relentless wills. Looking 
toward some such time as this in his unconscious immortality, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in the midst of his failures and some years 
before there was to fall upon his neck the axe, which, he jested, 
was a sharp medicine that would cure all diseases, said simply, 
“I shall live to see it an English nation.” 

In his spirit which rose above failure and depression, the sea- 
going, kindly folk of Roanoke Island present this community play 
commemorating the beginning of England in America and America 
t-drama telling the stirring human 
story of how a handful of the fisher folk of Devon, from the English 
island outpost of European civilization, made Roanoke Island the 
first, but tragic, outpost of Anglo-American civilization. The peo- 
ple of this continent now move to join the people of the island ina 
national commemoration of this long-neglected shrine of our 
American civilization, to which now richly contribute all the races, 
religions, and cultures of the world. 

In this anniversary year the people of America hear across the 
continent and the centuries the voices of Roanoke, with its suffer- 
ings and struggles, frustration and hope; the voice of Virginia Dare, 
in whose swaddling clothes were wrapped the hopes and fears of the 
first Colony, that first child conceived in England and born in 
America, symbol of the old home and the generations to come; the 
voice of Sir Walter Raleigh and the unconquorable aspiration of 
ae human spirit to project a dream beyond the frontiers of the 

our. 

On this three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birthday of 
Virginia Dare we hear above the world’s tumult tonight the voices 
of Roanoke, Raleigh, and Roosevelt, himself undaunted by un- 
charted seas, a dreamer and voyager toward a new world. After 
stormy years he has brought us ashore to the frontiers of an eco- 
nomic wilderness for whose social mastery the new pioneers blaze 
intellectual and spiritual trails toward the America of their dreams, 
dreams as old as Roanoke and as young as youth in the schools and 
colleges who bring fresh hope to the American scene. In his coming 
we celebrate nationally the coming of the first Colony. In his life 
and leadership, victorious over personal calamity and national de- 
pression, we give ourselves personally and nationally to the ever- 
fresh hopes and dreams with which came, 350 years ago, the men 
and mothers of Roanoke to build a new and fairer world. 


Guglielmo Marconi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on August 17 I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 488, authorizing the erection of a 
memorial to the late Guglielmo Marconi. It is most fitting 
that this worldly figure—one who has done so much for 
safety at sea and for the world at large—to be honored in 
the city of Washington. 

‘Although an Italian subject, I nevertheless think that he 
was a citizen of the world, and upon that basis I feel that 
the American people owe him a debt of gratitude. 

There is now being formed in New York City a committee 
of prominent citizens, headed by Generoso Pope, who is an 
outstanding citizen of Italian birth, to aid in the bringing 
about of this memorial. 

I cannot illustrate or glorify this Italian subject better 
than by quoting an editorial written by Generoso Pope, 
which appeared in the Il Progresso Italo-Americano and 
Corriere D’America newspapers: 

[Translation of editorial which in Il Progresso I 
Americano and Corriere D’America, July 21, 1937] 
RADIO'S MAGICIAN 

Italy is in mourning. The whole world is in mourning due to 


the unexpected death of Marconi. 
The most luminous genius of the last 50 years has gone with 
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beneficial and greatest invention of our age for its great im- 
portance to humanity in general and to the world of navigation 
in particular. 

We speak of his life and work in other sections of our news- 
paper. Here we just want to reaffirm the immense gratitude 
that the world owes to the famous man from Bologna; here we 
just want to signify the seriousness of our loss, because at 63 
Marconi was still searching for new useful applications in the 
woes Dee of radiology, and we could have looked forward to new 
wonders. 

It is comforting to think that his coworkers and his disciples— 
as his faithful friend, Luigi Soresi, said yesterday—will be able 
to advance and continue on the road left open by the master 
in the study of the micro waves, upon which Marconi had con- 
centrated during the last few years, confident of success due to 
his experiments conducted on his yacht Elettra, his studio and 
floating laboratory. 

He was born and raised during a gray period of Italian history. 
Obliged to emigrate in order to find supporters for his first 
experiments, Marconi became, at the end of 1900, the idol of the 
Italians, who were immensely proud of him. Il Duce had made 
him president of the young Academy of Italy, which acquired 
instant prestige by its association with Marconian glory. He was 
put at the head of the academy for scientific research, and had 
given stupendous results in various fields in the last few years, 
with a great deal of profit for national economy. 

Few, like Marconi, felt the pride of the Italian national char- 
acter and the charm of our history rich in dates and glorious 
names. And for this Il Duce, whom he saw as an energetic 
restorater, had him as an active and enthusiastic collaborator, 
until the last day of his immature end. 

December 14 of every year we will remember him and celebrate 
his first victory—December 14, 1901—which stupefied the world, 
especially the world of unbelievers, who until the night before, 
had scoffed and mocked and made ironic remarks which they 
later were ashamed of. After his death, “Marconi Day” has as- 
sumed more significance. That of the gratitude of the peoples, 
which does not die and that consecrates to eternity the glory of 
those who, like Guglielmo Marconi, have genially and usefully 
served science and humanity all their lives. 

GENEROSO POPE. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that Congress will pass this resolution 
so that the intent and purpose may be carried out, with no 
cost to the Government, as a tribute of the many fine Ameri- 
cans who are willing to contribute, and who are contrib- 
uting moneys for the perpetuation of his memory. 


Address by Postmaster General Farley in Rhode 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 19 (legislative day of Monday, Aug. 16) , 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT A MEETING OF 
THE YOUNG MEN’S DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF RHODE 
ISLAND AT ROCKY POINT, R. I, TO BE DELIVERED ON 
AUGUST 29, 1937 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an address to be 
delivered by the Postmaster General, Hon. James A. Farley, 
in Rhode Island on August 29. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it has been my privilege to visit Rhode 
Island on several occasions during the past few years, but I can’t 
recall any more pleasant occasion than the one we are attending 
here today. This is truly a great Democratic gathering—great not 
alone in size but in the spirit of those who are meeting here to 
proclaim anew their faith and confidence in the Democratic 
Party. 

The State of Rhode Island has always been friendly soil for the 
growth of principles and policies intended to promote the ideals of 
popular government. From the time of its earliest beginnings, 
and long before such ideas were accepted in the rest of the world, 
this State was a happy haven for men and women who suffered 
persecution elsewhere because their views and opinions were dis- 
tasteful to the ruling powers. In the years since then, it is a fact 
that Rhode Island has never departed from the high standards of 


him; the trans-Atlantic Marconian radiotelegraphy was the most | its colonial days. 
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It is only natural that a State with such a history would be 
vitally concerned over the present-day effort to make government 
responsive to the conditions which exist in twentieth-century 
America. The world has seen amazing changes from those far-off 
pioneering days when the hardy colonials asked nothing more 
than an ty to wrest a living from the soil, and the right 
to rule their own lives and to worship God according to their own 
conscience 


Life today is not as simple as it was then, and consequently, 
as the business of living has become more complex, so, too, has the 
business of government. It is easy enough to say that if the Gov- 
ernment would only keep hands off the Nation would flourish and 
prosper, but you and I know that it isn’t so. The one great task 
of government today is just the same as it always has been—and 
that is to protect the rights of the majority against the encroach- 
ments and tyrannies of those who seek to advance their own inter- 
ests at the expense of their neighbors. 

A continuous struggle has been waged during the past 5 years 
by the administration at Washington to restore the Nation's eco- 
nomic balance and to break the stranglehold which powerful com- 
bines of wealth had fastened upon the Nation’s commercial and 
economic life. The Roosevelt administration has sponsored agri- 
cultural bills to protect the farmers against exploiters and specula- 
tors, and it has tried in every reasonable way to promote security 
of employment and decent wage standards for working men and 
women. In keeping with the same policy the administration has 
also fathered a Federal housing program which should prove a tre- 
mendous aid in eliminating that hated eyesore of modern society— 
the city slum. 

The objectives of the p which I have just enumerated 
should receive the wholehearted endorsement of every citizen 
of good intent beneath the flag. The Nation should thrill at 
the sight of a President who has courageously set about the 
task of abolishing those subnormal conditions of wages, employ- 
ment, and housing which constitute a black page in the history 
of industrial life. I am happy to say that the overwhelming 
majority of our fellow citizens are enthusiastically behind the 
Chief Executive and anxious for the success of his program. 

But I do not close my eyes to the fact that powerful minority 


ness. You know the identity of those groups, and you know 
also that they always oppose any legislation designed to im- 
prove the lot of the workingman. They vent their anger upon 
the President, but what really angers them is the fact that for 
the first time the average man and woman is being given a 
voice in the conduct of government. They talk a lot about 
the Constitution, but did you ever notice that they never be- 
come concerned about the Constitutioin until something is being 
done to help the workers and the toilers? 

The fact is that democracy is stronger today in this land than 
it ever was before, because government has again been restored 
‘to the hands of the majority. 

You will remember that only 6 years ago millions of Americans, 
depressed by the apparent incapacity of our Government to grap- 
ple with the crisis that threatened our civilization were despair- 
ing of democratic institutions; but today not only in America, 
but throughout the world, millions are rejoicing in the vindica- 
tion of democracy, justified by the brilliant constructive achieve- 
ments of the Roosevelt administration. 

Show me & man any place in the world today who truly be- 
lieves in democracy, in liberty, in liberalism, and in human 
rights, and I will show you a man who is standing at salute be- 
fore the great President of the United States. 

And yet in 1931 there was nothing wrong with the machinery 
of democracy. The trouble was that too many parts of it had 
been permitted to rust in disuse, and too many parts of it had 
not been cleaned in years. 

It was not democracy that was at fault; it was the operators 
of the machinery. Democracy had not failed the people, but the 
mechanicians had betrayed democracy. 

For many years democratic institutions were being wrecked by 
the blunders of those in authority—and they were being wrecked 
before our very eyes. 

And so, as you recall, 6 years ago the atmosphere reeked with 
skepticism the future of our American institutions. 
The greatest of the financiers were frankly in d and were 
preparing for the collapse of the capitalistic system. The greatest 
of the industrialists were wondering what other form of govern- 
ment might save the economic structure of the state, 

If the financiers and the great industrialists had lost faith in the 
capacity of democratic institutions, what was the feeling of the 
masses? 

For years they had seen privilege tightening its strangle hold on 
opportunity. 

They saw wealth with increasing velocity concentrating in the 
hands of a favored few with the seeming inevitability of the law of 
gravitation. 

They heard the hammer of auctioneers knocking down millions 
of farm homesteads and the farmers caught in the grip of a system 
post could not master, being reduced to the status of Old World 

om. 

They saw the workers in factory, foundry, and mine threatened 
anew with the loss of their right to collective bargaining, and of 
all the rights they had won through generations of the battling 
of their organizations. 

They saw banking institutions being converted into mere houses 
of convenience for speculative gambling on the market and refus- 
ing their obligations to legitimate business enterprise. 
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They saw organized society ignoring its obligations to humanity, 
with men, who had toiled at forge and spindle through all their 
lives, being turned out in old age to starve without a pension; 
with the workers tortured from month to month with the possi- 
bility of unemployment and with nothing done to offer them 
security. 


They saw these things, and 6 years ago millions of them were 
saying: “So this is the fruit of democracy!” 

Because democracy was not living up to the promises of insin- 
cere leaders who were rendering mere lip service to the principle, 
millions of the masses in town and country were concluding that 
democracy did not work because democracy was unworkable. 

Never in our history has our country been so near the verge of 
revolution as on the day that Franklin D. Roosevelt took the oath 
of office in the spring of 1933. 

Now, there are two kinds of revolutions. One is settled by vio- 
lence, and one by reason. One is determined by bullets, and the 
other by ballots. And up to now all our revolutions have been 
waged and won within our governmental plan and in a democratic 
way. That was the kind of revolution that Jefferson carried on 
and won in 1800, and that was the kind that Jackson carried on 
and won in 1832. 

Now, Thomas Jefferson once said that it would be a good thing to 
have a revolution in every generation. And what did he mean? 
He merely meant that because conditions change, the mechanism 
of government must be readjusted from time to time to meet the 
new condition, and he meant that every generation would do well 
to take an inventory of the lapses and the blunders of its prede- 
cessors and correct them yand in a democratic way. 

Well, we have been accumulating blunders for several genera- 
tions until they affected every phase of our social, economic, and 
political life. These blunders were not unavoidable. They served 
the momentary greed of powerful elements; and because these 
elements were powerful, they refused to admit the blunders but 
continued to prate about the glories of democracy and the bless- 
ings of robust individualism. 

And then the elements that were profiting on these injustices 
presented a solid front against the destruction of any one of them. 
They formed a holding company for the continued exploitation of 
the public, 

If the people had been betrayed by those they trusted with 
political power, the abuses that cried to heaven for reform would 
have been removed gradually, one by one. 

From early manhood Franklin D. Rooseyelt, animated by a pas- 
sionate sense of public service, had meditated on this problem of 
the perils to American institutions, to American ideals, and Amer- 
ican democracy. He knew that we had delayed so long the cor- 
rection of abuses that piecemeal reforms would no longer serve. 
And when the crash came in 1929, threatening the complete de- 
struction of our economic, social, and political systems, he knew 
there could be no salvation for any one of them without sweeping 
reforms reaching into every phase of our national life. 

Do you remember the great speech he made during his campaign 
of 1932, when he said that evils had so permeated our entire life 
that reforms in every phase of our national existence alone would 
serve to save us; that farming, banking, industry, commerce were 
so bound in a common fate by our complex civilization that to 
touch one without reference to the other would work mischief; 
and that all reforms must be made from a common blueprint 
conceived for the ultimate good of every industry and class? 

The significance of that declaration of faith was not fully ap- 
preciated by the press or public at the time, and so much has 
happened since that it may have been forgotten now. But I ven- 
ture the prediction that that speech will become one of the great 
source documents in the history of our times. 

No one could have foreseen the full import of that speech with- 
out foreseeing the bitter battles he has waged and the scurrilous 
abuse that the beneficiaries of privilege would heap upon him, for 
that speech was the preface of the revolution by ballot through 
which we are passing now. 


made the times. The times had been made by the almost criminal 
inertia and neglect of three Republican administrations. It was 
absolute necessity, not preference, that forced him to apply whip 
and spur and push forward with the most tremendous and far- 
reaching p that ever had emanated from Executive authority 
in the Nation’s history. Because the years of neglect on the part 
of leaders who had failed to act had brought the Nation to the 
verge of ruin, Franklin D. Roosevelt was fighting against time to 
restore the people's confidence in democratic institutions—fighting 
against time to save the Nation from collapse. 

And yet we heard the complaint that Roosevelt has moved too 
rapidly and that he has undertaken too much. 

There are two types that have been alarmed by the thorough- 
ness and rapidity of his action. One is that which. resents the 
withdrawal of its special privilege to exploit the Nation under the 
protection of the law. The other is the timid and the ultracon- 
servative who shudder at any change. 

It is easy to understand the grievance of the first type, but it 
is difficult to understand the continued opposition of the second, 
Because even the timid and the ultraconservative should be 


impressed by the advance of prosperity and the revival of confi- 
dence under the policies we are now 


pursuing. 
It would be unnecessary to enumerate the notable achievements 
of the first administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Most of these 
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great reforms have been impressed indelibly on the memory of the 
people by the bitterness of the battle that we had to wage against 
the forces of reaction. 

But long as is the list and great as is the record, all that we 
have now achieved inevitably is lost unless we press forward to 
the completion of the task on which Roosevelt set out 4 years ago. 

We have reached the stage where we cannot stand still; we go 
forward or we go backward. There is not one general feature of 
the comprehensive plan of Roosevelt that is not essential to the 
whole. And having, with bitter fighting, advanced to within sight 
of the last defenses of the antisocial forces that were und 
democratic institutions, we move forward to the taking of the last 
defenses of the enemy, armed and munitioned with the most over- 
whelming mandate of the people in the history of the Republic. 

Many battles have been won, but the victory is not yet complete. 
Though the Liberty League has abandoned its fortress, its sponsors, 
scattering like guerillas to the hills, are busy with their sniping. 

Let us make up our minds that as long as President Roosevelt 
pushes forward relentlessly in the supreme struggle to protect the 
workingman, the farmer, and the businessman against economic 
insecurity he will be ruthlessly assailed by the same elements that 
have always opposed him. 

His foes complain that some of the President’s measures will 
prevent the return of the “good old days.” ‘That, at any rate, is 
the purpose of them. The “good old days” of privilege, mounted 
and with whip and spur, the “good old days” of the economic ex- 
ploitation of the people under the protection of the police, the 
“good old days” of swollen fortunes and starving children, the 
“good old days” of famine in the midst of granaries groaning with 
grain, the “good old days” of rotten securities and no protection 
against their sale—these “good old days“ passed to the blackest 
pages of American history in the blackest panic that we have ever 

own. 

They who look forward to a return to the same social and eco- 
nomic system that collapsed of its own rottenness in October 1929 
are living in a fool’s . The world has turned a page in the 
human story. The entire world is entering on a new phase. In 
many nations no semblance of the old remains; in our own land 
some features of the old life are forever gone; but under the leader- 
ship of Roosevelt we propose to hold on to all the old that was 
good by ending all the old that was bad. 

Thus and thus only can we preserve our constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

Thus and thus only can human rights be preserved. 

Thus and thus only can democratic liberties be maintained. 

No one President before has ever been confronted with as many 
and as great and as dangerous problems as those that Roosevelt 
faced 4 years ago. And everyone knows that. 

And no President ever has faced his problems with greater cour- 
age, foresight, and clearer vision than Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

No President ever found us so deep in the dark valley of despair; 
and none ever has raised us so speedily and to the heights of confi- 
dence and hope again. 

One might suppose in the light of the undisputed record that 
however much some might disapprove of some feature of his 
measures, his services to the Nation, in the darkest hour it has ever 
known, might protect him against the scurrility of the gutter— 
but it has not. 

But then that is not surprising to one who reads his history; 
for I challenge you to name a political leader from Jefferson to 
Roosevelt who served the commonweal and battled for the aver- 
age man who has not been subjected to the insane hatred of those 
whose privilege to exploit the people has been taken away. 

Frustrated greed carries more poison in its sack than any serpent 
that crawls upon the ground. 

But our great leader is loved by millions of his fellow country- 
men because he holds aloft the banner of justice and fair-dealing 
for all. With the mandate of 46 of the 48 States of the Union 
in his hand, he will fight the battle and will keep the faith with- 
out the compromising of a single pledge. 


Low Wages and Long Hours in the Railroad Indus- 
3 Bill Should Be Enacted 
o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 
Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, during the 
joint hearings before the Committee on Education and La- 
bor of the Senate and the Committee on Labor of the House 
on the Black-Connery bill, providing for the establishment 
of national minimum wages and maximum hours, some very 


illuminating figures were presented on the extent of low 
wages and long hours in the railroad industry. The statis- 
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tics were taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Coordinator of Railroads. They were pre- 
sented at the joint hearings by Mr. L. E. Keller, an official 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
whose statement appears on page 1149 of the joint hearings. 

The testimony presented at the hearings shows that some 
men receive wages below 15 cents an hour. These are 
maintenance-of-way and other employees who do not come 
under the provisions of the Hours of Service Act applying 
to other railroad employees. In the case of some small 
railroads, trackmen are paid as little as 10 cents an hour, 
or $1 a day for a 10-hour day. Such wages and hours are 
indefensible. 

The conditions with respect to irregularity of employment 
are outrageous. In some cases regular section men are em- 
ployed only 2, 3, and 4 days a week. They do not know from 
one day to another whether or not they will have a job or 
how much work they will be asked to do. Yet the railroads 
which employ the regular men on such an irregular basis 
often hire extra or seasonal forces and work them 10 hours 
a day and 7 days a week. 

These low wages and long hours furnish a dark picture 
of conditions pertaining to workers in the lower-wage groups 
of the railroad industry. 

Railroad workers who come under the Hours of Service 
Act, which embraces employees actually and directly en- 
gaged in connection with the movement of trains, are ex- 
empt from the Black-Connery bill. However, all other rail- 
road employees are covered by the bill. 

At the hearings on the bill a detailed statement was sub- 
mitted showing the low wages existing in a substantial num- 
ber of railroads. Included in this statement is information 
as to the minimum and maximum wages paid to section and 
extra gang men on 98 railroads located in all parts of the 
United Siates. 


Minimum and ee rates of pay for section and extra gang 
nd hours of work per week 


Alabama Great Southern 40 
TE T A a tah %| 3 
Atlantic & Tadkin $ 2 
Atlantic Coast Line.. Section men 6| $1.70 | 2114 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. Be H “3 ees 
Boston & Albany 5 10 eas" eis 
e + doo FEAET PEN é 33 $3 
Carolina & Northwestern $ A 
Central of Georgia 50 27 
Chesapeake & Ohio 5 h 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 4-5 43 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Be 0 what 
Chicago & Northwestern 6 41 
Chicago & Western Indiana 5 3 
Chicago Great Western e Wa 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 6} ..8 [nee —f 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & : "39 

anaes 6 30 
Chicago River & Indiana 5 4 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 5-6 38 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... wl 5 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 6 41 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend $ a 

1 Hours. Rate on territory where employed. 
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Minimum and maximum rates of pay for section and extra gang 
men and hours of work per week—Continued 


Road Class 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas | Section men 
Pacific, 
xtra gangmen_. 
2 Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Section men 
Extra gangmen_ 
rr TT 
TFT n men 
Extra gangmen_. 
Columbus & Greenville............... iasg men 
* 
Danville & Western . Section men 
Extra gangmen_ 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western . Section men 
Extra gangmen_. 
D. & 8. L. (see p. ).. 
e eee Oe aor Cer Re eas (bod eS 
Duluth, South Shore. & Atlantic — 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Section men 40 40 
Extra gangmen 40 40 
TT. inks Seen SON To Seer TY Pe ion men 35 40 
35 40 
Florida East Coast 2⁰ 20 
F. W. & D. C. (see p. 9) 20 20 
| Great Northern — — 
Georgia, Southern & Florida z = 
Green Bay & Western . Section men nis — 
an) 2 aE eels 
, Gulf & Ship Island . Section men 2 ZB 
Extra gangmen_ 28 2 
Gulf Coast Lines Section men 25 BY 
; Extra gangmen.. 174% 1744 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Section men 2⁴ 25 
Extra gangmen_ 25 25 
High Point, Randleman, Asheboro & | Section men 25 25 
Southern. Extra gangmen__ — 
Houston Belt & Terminal Section men 2 
Extra gangmen a e a AA 
Tlinois Central on men 546 38 
Extra gangmen__ 6 36 
International-Great Northern Section men 6 2844 
Extra gangmen.. 6 174% 
Illinois Terminal Section men 9 
Extra gangmen e iea ea 
Indian Harbor Belt Section men 5 44 
Extra gangmen_. 5 44 
Louisville & Nashville. Section men 5-6 39 
Extra gangmen 56 38 
Maine Oentral.„„„ Section men 5 41 
xtra gangmen__ 5 4i 
Michigan Central Section men 5 46 
Extra gangmen__ 5 4h 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Section men 6 40 
Extra gangmen__ 6 35 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. | Section men 6 41 
Marie. Extra gangmen__ 8 32 
Minnesota Transfer. iE ion men 6 41 
Extra gangmen 
Missouri- ENE SNA eo n men 6 32 32 
Extra gangmen__ 6 22 22% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas...............| Section men 148 26 40 
xtra gangmen__ 148 26 40 
Missouri-Pacific Lines men 6 25 39 
Extra gangmen. 6 17 22 
3 Pacific Southern Lines: | Section men 6 25 28 
7 Coast Lines, I-GN, S. A. U. | Extra gangmen_ 6 17 17. 
Mobile & Ohio ------| Section men 6 24 37 
Extra gangmen__ 6 26 37 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. Section men 46 30K 314% 
Extra gangmen_. 6 2 2 
New Orleans & Northeastern . Section men 5 rd Se 
Extra gangmen__ 5 8 
New York Central. Section men 5 41 44 
Extra gangmen.. 5 41 dt 
New Orleans Terminal Section men 5 4 
Extra gangmen. 5 3 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. Section men 5 40 40 
Extra gangmen__ 5 40 40 
Norfolk & Western eee men = — 
xtra gangmen. 
Norfolk Southern Section men 6 19 21-22 
Extra 6 3 
Northern Alabama Section men. 5 23 42 
Extra gangmen.. 5 23 30 
Northern Pacific... 8 men 6 35 41 
Extra gangmen_ 6 35 39 
Oregon, California & Eastern... Section men. 6 40 41 
Extra gangmen f 
Nickel Plate. e eee e men 5 40 40 
Extra gangmen__ 5 40 40 
Pennsylvania men 5 34 43 
Extra gangmen__ 5 34 43 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Section men. 8 8 8 
Extra gangmen_ 
Pittsburgh & Shaw mut jon men 5 40 
Extra gangmen 


1 Hours, 3 About the same as New York Central. 
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Minimum and mazimum rates of pay for section and extra gang 
men and hours of work per week—Continued 


Road 


Portland Terminal 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Reading 
rr es 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
St. Louls-San Francisco 


S 


Port Terminal of Houston 
St. Louis South 


Southern Railway -> 
Southern Pacific (Atlantic lines) 
Spokane, Coeur d’Alene & Palouse - _- 


OG SE re ene ey Ey 


E. 


bd 
t 
& 


Terminal R. R. Association of St. 6 
mesos & Pacific___...-...--.......-...| Section men 0 
Union Paeiſle. J Section men H 
( aspnnepeimeia: ---| Section men 6 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. Sectio 0 
Wichita Valley 0 
Nun paseo): OCRION ENED = 3 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 5 

Colorado & Southern 

Denver & Rio Grande Western . Section men 


Denver & Salt Lake 
Fort Worth & Denver City.. Sectio 


BRERSRRARRRK 
Saasen 


Cmeado, June 8, 1937. 


Mr. Speaker, the Black-Connery bill in all probability will 
not be enacted at this session. A majority of the members of 
the Rules Committee refuse to permit it to come before the 
House. Its failure at this session will not preclude its being 
one of the first orders of business in the next session. This 
bill provides for relief of the underprivileged workers of 
America. It aims to lift their wages and reduce their hours 
by a practical method through administration by a board au- 
thorized to be appointed by the President. It also carries a 
provision for the abolition of child labor. The bill should be 
enacted at this session. I am heartily in favor of it. 


Dairy Producer Cooperatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, in the fall of 1934 
the Federal Trade Commission, acting under congressional 
authority as was provided in a concurrent resolution spon- 
sored by me, began its investigation into the dairy industry, 
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The investigation covered the important milksheds of the 
Nation. The Federal Trade Commission performed its task 
thoroughly and impartially. It procured for Congress a 
picture of the national dairy situation. Their findings con- 
firmed the conditions which gave rise to the demand for 
the investigation. Several recommendations were proposed 
for remedial legislation. 

After a thorough study of these recommendations, which 
study was made with the cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Federal Trade Commission, I offered to 
Congress my bill, H. R. 8311, which authorizes cooperative 
associations of producers of milk and milk products to or- 
ganize and become members of milk producers’ bargaining 
agencies for the more effective marketing of their products, 
as well as for other purposes. I invite the attention of 
every Member of the Congress to the Trade Commission’s 
investigation report and my bill. In one way or another 
milk and its products affect every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation, j 

My interest in agricultural problems has always been very 
keen, both because of the agricultural importance of the dis- 
trict I represent and because I fully recognize that agriculture 
and industry complement each other in the American eco- 
nomic sphere, that unless those who are dependent upon agri- 
culture for a living are prosperous those dependent upon in- 
dustry cannot be prosperous, that problems and difficulties 
which obstruct our agricultural progress are bound to make 
their influence felt upon industry and industry’s employees. 

The history of the sorry plight of the farmers, which 
brought about the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation, 
is well remembered. The abuses, the violation of ethical deal- 
ings, all resulting in the suppression of the little dairy farmer, 
are well known. The Commission’s probe has had a somewhat 
remedial effect already. The guilty ones, realizing that the 
Federal Government is watching them, have made some effort 
to play fair with the milk producers, but this effort is not 
nearly sufficient in extent, mor can we depend upon its 
permanency. 

The continued cooperation and protection of the Federal 
Government is necessary for the stabilization of the dairy 
industry and for the protection of the dairy farmers against 
the few dairy combines which have obtained control over the 
dairy industry. 

As I said before, the bill I have introduced is the result of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation, which ex- 
tended over a period of more than 2 years. It is the result of 
constant study since the Federal Trade Commission submitted 
its report to Congress of conferences with dairy producers, 

In some States, steps have been taken by the milk-control 
board and by the dairy commissioners for State action. In 
New York State the assembly passed an act known as the 
Rogers-Allen law. This law, written and passed after the 
Federal Trade Commission had completed its milk investiga- 
tion, is obviously designed to correct some of the evils which 
the Commission pointed out. 

Ever so often some incident occurs, however, which brings 
home again the necessity of the protection of the Federal 
Government to the dairy farmer. For instance, last June 
the National Dairies, which controls the distribution of milk 
in Connecticut, threatened Connecticut farmer producers 
that they would import cheap milk from New York State 
unless the Connecticut farmers would agree to accept less 
money for their milk. The dealers were demanding a wider 
spread. It did not occur to them that importing cheaper 
milk from New York State would demoralize the Connecti- 
cut milk industry. As a result of that threat Connecticut 
milk producers are receiving less for their milk. They were 
forced to accept a reduction in their price. 

All the various problems which are besetting the dairy 
industry have been given close study. We debated and de- 
bated just how to meet these difficulties. We discussed the 
advisability of interstate compacts, of marketing agreements, 
the question of health regulations, haulage regulations, and, 
last but not least, the effect on consumers’ prices. 

The ideal I seek is a price to the farmer which will enable 
him to obtain a fair profit for his labor, a price to the con- 
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sumer which will permit of a sufficient consumption of milk, 
particularly by low-income families, and a fair profit to the 
distributors and dealers. This ideal can be attained by 
cooperation. 

The natural question is, “What is to be done? How can 
these problems be solved?” 

I believe that the most effective solution lies in the further- 
ing of producer-cooperatives. Hence my bill (H. R. 8311), 
which definitely aims to encourage and foster milk producers’ 
cooperative agencies. 

So far as the producers of milk are concerned, the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation shows beyond any question of 
doubt that farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative 
marketing associations are the only real long-time solution 
to the dairy farmers’ problems, If the investigation discloses 
one outstanding fact, it is that unless dairy farmers are 
organized into large, strong, well-financed, farmer-owned, 
and farmer-controlled cooperative marketing associations 
e cannot deal with the myriad problems of the market 
place. 

It may be true that one type of cooperative will best fit one 
type of market while another form will better fit another 
market. Nevertheless, the only true cooperative that is a real 
insurance policy for dairy farmers is one that has the legal 
right to do anything its competing distributors can do. 

Throughout its investigation the Federal Trade Commission 
paid particular attention to the operations of milk-producer 
cooperative associations. Among its recommendations was 
one that such milk-producer cooperative association be en- 
couraged by: 

First. Permitting and encouraging milk-producer coopera- 
tive associations to organize into milk-producer bargaining 
agencies, so that they may be better enabled to protect them- 
selves and to market their products at a better return to 
themselves; and by 

Second. Giving them the protection of the Federal Trade 
Commission wherever any milk dealer or distributor at- 
tempts to interfere or meddle with such cooperative or 
bargaining agency; and by 

Third. Requiring reports of milk distributors and dealers 
as to the amount of milk purchased and sold, and the price 
paid the milk producer for the same, and the price charged 
the consumer—so that a factual picture can be established— 
which shows whether the milk producer is receiving the 
price he should for his milk products and whether the con- 
sumer is paying a higher price for his milk products than 
he should. 

Such milk producer cooperative association should have 
sufficient country outlets to handle at least a reasonable por- 
tion of its members’ milk. It should have sufficient mar- 
keting facilities to have an outlet for that portion of its 
members’ milk handled at its country receiving stations, 
Thus the cooperative will be able to furnish its members an 
outlet for their milk; and, second, it will cause dealers to pro- 
ceed very cautiously in breaking with the association and 
in attempting to negotiate for an independent supply of 


I would rather have 50,000 individual merchants or farm- 
ers cooperating with each other for their mutual advance- 
ment, developing through their own initiative and resource- 
fulness in their individual fields, than to have these 50,000 
merge into groups and then merge into one—losing their 
identity. That ultimate merger may result in a gigantic 
industrial or agricultural octopus, but with its formation 
something will be lost to the essential character of America 
and American institutions. 

This is a Nation of States united, speaking a common lan- 
guage, having a common goal. This is a Nation of indi- 
viduals, who must feel within themselves, the need of mu- 
tual protection through mutual cooperation, just as our 
States feel the need of mutual protection through mutual 
cooperation, ultimately gaining their strength from the fed- 
eration of States. 

The time has come when this Government of individuals 
must extend its protecting hand to those individuals within 
its midst who wish to retain their individuality. The dairy 
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farmer is one of these. To help him continue we must em- 
bark on a program which will enable him to continue not as 
a cog in a gigantic dairy enterprise, but as a dairy farmer. 

Before I go on, you probably will wonder why the inde- 
pendent milk farmer cannot be left to make his own nego- 
tiations with the distributor dealers. That may have been 
possible years ago, but of late, everything in American com- 
merce seems to incline toward bigness. 

The last part of the twenties developed mergers of every 
description. It was then that the chain store came into its 
fullest operation. The independent per se, has today, I am 
afraid, little chance for existence against the combine com- 
petition facing him in his own field. He has neither the 
resources nor the money, nor the protection, to enable him 
to weather the kind of competition he has to encounter. He 
must join his resources to the resources of other independ- 
ents, and at the same time retain his individuality. 

I do not want to see the individuals in American business, 
whether they are individual milk producers, or individual 
produce or commodity growers, or individual clothing mer- 
chants, or individual manufacturers, factories, lose out. 
American agriculture and commerce, to my mind, cannot af- 
ford to sacrifice that certain ruggedness of character, borne 
of the initiative which can be inspired only in a man who is 
recognized as his own boss. 

To lose this individuality means that we will lose the most 
important human element in the past and future develop- 
ment of American enterprise, agricultural and industrial and 
mercantile alike. 

For the cooperative associations we have a basis in law. 
There already exists the Capper-Volstead law of 1922, which 
authorizes farmers to organize cooperative associations. 
There is the Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926. There are 
the 1937 amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

To return for a moment to the Capper-Volstead Act, part 
of its language provides that— 

* * + Such associations may have marketing agencies in 
common, and such associations and their members may make the 
necessary contracts and agree to effect such purposes: Provided, 
however, That such associations are operated for the mutual benefit 
of the members thereof, eee e e e e 
both of the following 

VVV 
one vote because of the amount of stock or membership capital he 
may own therein; or 

Second. That the association does not pay dividends on stock or 
membership capital in excess of 8 percent per annum. And in any 
case the following: 

Third. That the association shall not deal in the products of non- 
members to an amount greater in value than such as are handled 
by it for members. 


This language makes it clear that Congress not only in- 
tended that farmers should form into bargaining associations, 
but that they should go further and directly engage in the 
marketing of their own products. The intent is unmistakably 
clear. 

As far back as the Clayton Act (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 509), 
approved October 15, 1914, we find that Congress took a 
position with regard to farmers’ cooperatives. Section 6 of 
that act says: 

Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horti- 
cultural organizations instituted for the purpose of mutual help, 
and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid 
or restrain individual members of such organizations from law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall the 
members thereof be held or construed to be illegal combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws. 

If we read these two Federal statutes together, we find 
that they say, in effect, that farmers should have the legal 
right to band themselves together for the purpose of mar- 
keting their products, and that if they wish to contract 
jointly together to accomplish their legitimate purposes that 
they will not be looked upon as an ordinary corporate en- 
terprise—always providing, of course, that their structure 
conforms to these acts. 

In 1926 Congress took an additional step in placing on the 
Federal statute books the Cooperative Marketing Act of 
1926 (U. S. C., title 7, sec. 455). This law authorizes the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture to investigate, assemble, analyze, and 
disseminate various kinds of information peculiar to co- 
operatives, such as their accounting systems, financial 
structures, and so forth—always upon petition from the co- 
operatives—and to otherwise make it possible for coopera- 
tives to strengthen themselves by a constant and mutual 
exchange of information. 

These three basic laws, the Clayton Act, the Capper- 
Volstead Act, and the Cooperative Marketing Act, taken 
together, conclusively show that Congress deliberately recog- 
nized cooperative institutions as distinct, peculiar, legal en- 
tities, and that nothing should be done to hamper, restrain, 
restrict, bind, or otherwise make it impossible for groups of 
farmers to form themselves into organizations to market their 


products. 

Hence, it follows that as far as dairy farmer cooperative 
marketing associations are concerned we already have a 
strong, well-built, legal foundation on which to erect a solid, 
permanent cooperative structure. 

With the bill I propose I hope that dairy farmers becoming 
members of a cooperative group will be able to enjoy bargain- 
ing associations which may be set up in their several regional 
markets, and thus cooperatively correct conditions which 
exist today, conditions which make the producing and mar- 
keting of their products most difficult for the dairy farmers 
acting independently. 

The Rogers-Allen law recently enacted in New York State 
empowers producers and distributors to set up bargaining 
associations, and these associations may contract with each 
other for a price to be paid producers for their milk. Like- 
wise, the commissioner of agriculture of the State can issue 
an order upon receiving a petition from 35 percent of the 
producers delivering to any regional market, 

Might not such a Federal law be enacted to protect inter- 
state markets? True, under the Capper-Volstead Act pro- 
ducers can form organizations and make contracts with one 
another. And under the new A. A. A. amendments the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is empowered to enter interstate mar- 
kets for the purpose of effecting marketing agreements. 
But this is not enough. There should be a Federal statute 
empowering the Commission to file a complaint against any 
milk distributor which attempts to prevent dairy farmers 
from organizing or operating their own associations by any 
means whatsoever. 

Dairy-farmer associations with only one outlet, such as 
those criticized in the Commission’s report, should be denied 
any Federal privileges under this act unless they become a 
member of some central sales agency—cooperative—or took 
the necessary steps to become a true cooperative, 

Further than this, such a Federal law should make it pos- 
sible for milk-producer groups to set up regional Federal 
markets, properly approved by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and upon proper petition from a group of producers deliver- 
ing to such a market, the Secretary could be empowered to 
hold hearings on the proposed price agreements, and, if 
deemed necessary, to approve them after such hearings. 

Not only should farmers’ cooperatives enjoy the protection 
they now enjoy on antitrust acts, but they should receive an 
additional protection in the form of a protection on any 
agreements a central cooperative sales agency might make 
with a distributor bargaining sales agency, providing, of 
course, the agreement applied solely to producer prices and 
that it did not unduly enhance consumer prices. In other 
words, the dairy farmers must adopt as their slogan, “United 
we stand; divided we fall.” 

Cooperatives have worked out well in certain European 
countries and I think they could operate beneficially here. 
In any event, I certainly consider it a most worth-while 
experiment. The efforts to form various cooperatives thus 
far have been helpful. Continued experience will show us 
just wherein the regulations and laws governing coopera- 
tives should be strengthened or changed. 

In its report on the dairy investigation the Federal Trade 
Commission constantly refers to “a true cooperative.” 
There is no true cooperative in this country, but I believe 
we have the ingredients to produce one. The dairy farmers 
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are willing to try anything which will enable them to con- 
tinue. My bill would give Federal sanction to the producer- 
dairy cooperative effort and protection against interference 
from large distributors. I think, that with the support of 
the Federal Government, in time there will be true dairy 
cooperatives in this country, cooperatives which will enable 
the individual dairy farmers to operate at a profit, and 
which in their ultimate effect will permit of fairer con- 
sumer prices. 

Certain definite requirements would be made of a true 
dairy cooperative. For instance, it would have to: 

First. Sell to more than one dealer or to any other agency 
directly or indirectly controlled by that dealer or any of its 
subsidiaries. 

Second. Have a written dealer contract which conforms to 
some definite standard, such as: 

(a) The right to audit the dealers’ books, either directly or 
by outside certified public accountants. 

(b) The right to demand that the dealer be a 100-percent 
purchaser of the cooperative. 

Third. Have a written producer contract under which the 
asosciation could— 

(a) Have the sole authority to sell all of the milk of all 
of its members. 

(b) Designate where the milk is to be delivered, not giving 
dealers the right to swap various producer supplies. 

(c) Provide for deductions from the producers’ milk checks 
for expenses and capital funds. 

Dealers should be made to stop forming company coopera- 
tives which they can direct at will. It is all very well to 
say that producers should refuse to join such dealer cooper- 
atives. The fact remains that if a group of producers only 
have one outlet for their milk they are pretty apt to follow 
the wishes of that dealer. 

The Commission has all kinds of evidence of this being 
done—producers being notified that they could either do 
certain things the dealer required or stop delivering their 
milk to the dealer’s plant. If no other dealer or cooperative 
plant is available, what can the producer do but follow the 
dictates of the dealer? Federal legislation should specifi- 
cally prohibit such practices, and should open up some 
avenue of appeal to such producers where they would have 
their day in court. 

Under the new A. A. A. amendments nothing can be done 
except on the initiation of the Secretary. The right to pro- 
mulgate marketing agreements rests with him, and solely 
with him. Producers can veto such agreements upon a cer- 
tain vote, but they cannot initiate any such agreements, 
Likewise, the Secretary can issue orders fixing producer 
prices in the various interstate markets, with the producer 
having the right to veto such orders. However, this is ap- 
proaching the problem from the wrong point of view. 

Producer groups should have the legal right to organize, 
bargain collectively for a price to be paid for their products, 
sell them at this agreed-upon price, and unless it is contrary 
to public policy, this agreed-upon price should become the 
producer price for the market involved. 

I offer my bill as an amendment to the Cooperative Mar- 
keting Act of 1926 because I think its provisions proper to the 
interest of that act. The Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 
is part of the basic agricultural law of the land. Later on, 
if it is deemed advisable, my amendment could be extended 
to include other agricultural products. 

My bill would answer the various recommendations offered 
by the Federal Trade Commission as a result of its dairy 
investigation. My amendment would round out Federal leg- 
islation concerning cooperative associations. It would an- 
swer the defect in the Capper-Volstead Act so far as the 
voting in cooperative associations is concerned. The Cap- 
per-Volstead Act provides one vote to one member, but it 
does not specifically prohibit voting by proxy. My bill defi- 
nitely requires that all votes be in person. My bill would 
specifically require all cooperatives to expressly provide in 
their charters for the leasing, acquiring, and operation of 
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such plants and equipment as may be necessary to process 
and handle the milk produced by its members. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all the Members of this House to read 
my bill, and give thought to our national milk problem while 
they are at home during the recess. There is not one of 
them to whom the problem of milk is not a vital one. It 
concerns all their constituents in some way or other. More- 
over, I believe the majority of them have dairy farmers in 
their districts who would profit by Federal action. 

I welcome the suggestions of the Members of this House. 
I will especially appreciate it if during the recess they will 
discuss the problems of the dairy industry in their own dis- 
tricts and let me have the benefit of the information they 
gather. All I want is that this problem be solved, and as 
effectively as we know how. 


Fishing Industry of Great Lakes Threatened— 
House Joint Resolution 424 Provides for Investi- 
gation—Immediate Action Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, for years we 
have been faced with a critical condition because of the 
diminishing of the fish supply of the Great Lakes. In re- 
cent years some types of fish have vanished entirely from 
the Great Lakes. According to the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries 12 species of fish in the Great Lakes have been 
exterminated or are seriously threatened. It is in recogni- 
tion of this situation that Congressman JOHN LUECKE, of 
Michigan, has introduced House Joint Resolution 424. 

The importance of the fishing industry of the Great Lakes 
is indicated by the fact that of some 150,000,000 pounds of 
fresh-water fish produced commercially in this country each 
year, more than 90,000,000 pounds, or about 65 percent of 
the total, come from the waters of the Great Lakes. This 
does not include the millions of fish taken by anglers each 
year for their own use, nor does it include the 30,000,000 
pounds of fish caught annually by Canadian fishermen. 

All of the commercial production of certain species of fish 
come from the Great Lakes. This includes such species as 
the whitefish, lake trout, wall-eyed pike, yellow perch, blue 
pike, sauger, chubs, cisco, lake herring ,and suckers. If we 
wish to continue to have these fish for our table it is neces- 
sary that we protect the only source of supply, the Great 
Lakes. This we have not done. And the principal reason 
why this fish supply has not been protected and conserved is 
that there is divided control of regulations. Fishing in the 
Great Lakes is not under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment but is administered by eight States fronting the 
Great Lakes—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—and by the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada. 

This divided control has been the greatest obstacle in the 
movement for conservation of the Great Lakes fish supply. 
Each State has enacted its own regulations, and the States 
have failed to cooperate in enacting uniform laws to protect 
the fishing industry and conserve this natural resource. 

Attempts have been made to establish uniform regulations 
by means of international agreements between the States 
and Canada, but invariably the agreements have been vio- 
lated by one of the States. 

The effect of the lack of uniform regulations is illustrated 
in a statement prepared by Dr. John Van Oosten, an investi- 
gator for the Bureau of Fisheries. Dr. Van Oosten states: 


Divided control has prevented the enactment of proper regula- 
tions not only on Lake Erie but also on the other Great Lakes, and 
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has in many instances created conditions of unfair competition 
and discrimination between the fishermen of different States and 
of the two nations involved. For example, in the fall of 1935 
Michigan was required by law to enforce a closed season on the 
chubs of Lake Huron, thus com g the chub fisher- 
men to discontinue their operations for a period of 6 weeks. The 
Canadian fishermen, however, were not subjected to a closed sea- 
son and continued to take the fish protected by Michigan laws. 
Michigan fishermen may not market whitefish under 2 pounds 
(18% inches), lake trout under 1½ pounds (18% inches), perch 
under 9 inches. wall-eyed pike under 16% inches, but the Wis- 
consin fishermen may sell these fish at any size when taken in 
gill nets and at minimum sizes of 13, 12, 7, and 13 inches, re- 
spectively, when taken in impounding nets. Michigan fishermen 
must protect the immature baby fish, but their competing neigh- 
bors from Wisconsin may place these released fish on the market. 
Such discriminating variations in the laws of the different States 
and of the two countries occur also with respect to the size of 
mesh in the nets and with respect to other regulations. 


Mr. Speaker, nearly all commercially important species of 
fish migrate back and forth in the waters of a lake without 
regard to State or international boundaries. There it is ap- 
parent that unless the States and countries having jurisdic- 
tion over the international or interstate bodies of water agree 
on uniform regulations, the fish cannot survive. It is use- 
less for one State or nation to enforce strict regulations 
with reference to the taking of fish and then have the fish- 
eries exploited in another State where there are no regula- 
tions or the regulations are less stringent. There is a 
definite need for Federal action in order to bring about uni- 
form regulations between the States. 

The waters of Green Bay and Lake Michigan afford for 
the commercial fishermen of my congressional district an 
opportunity for carrying on their enterprise. It is impor- 
tant to them that the fish supply of the Great Lakes be 
protected from extermination. On former occasions these 
fishermen have asked the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in effecting better regulation. 

In order to form a basis for Federal action, Congressman 
Luecke’s resolution directs the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries to conduct a complete investigation and survey of 
the fisheries and the fishing industry of the Great Lakes 
with a view to determining the condition and prospects of 
such fisheries and industry, their relation to and effects on 
the Nation’s food supply, and the most appropriate methods 
of promoting and conserving such fisheries and protecting 
the industry in the public interest. The Bureau of Fisheries 
would be required to make a report to the Congress on the 
results of its investigation, together with recommendations 
for legislation or other Federal action. This resolution 
should be reported to the House by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. It is a needed step in the 
movement to conserve and protect the fish supply of the 
Great Lakes. 


Housing—Slum-Clearance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this bill creates in the 
Department of the Interior another commission or bureau 
which is to be a “body corporate of perpetual duration, to 
be known as the United States Housing Authority, which 
shall be an agency and instrumentality of the United 
States.” Just another commission, when the country is de- 
manding a reduction of these agencies. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate, was a slum-clearance 
bill pure and simple. The bill which we are today consider- 
ing has been modified and enlarged so that in reality it 
might be called a general housing bill. It is so indefinite 
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in its terms and so uncertain in its language that members 
of the committee have stated on the floor that not even 
members of the committee are able to understand it or to 
explain it. It has been before the committee for 10 days 
and came out into the light on Monday, and this is Wednes- 
day. Therefore Members of the House not on the commit- 
tee can hardly be expected to have a very definite under- 
standing of all of its terms. 

It is contemplated, however, that the law will function 
in two ways to assist in the eradication of slum dwellings. 

First, loans will be made by the United States housing 
authority to local agencies. 

Second, grants will be made by the housing authority to 
local agencies. 

In this short discussion I shall pay no attention to the 
provision providing for grants because, as stated by one of 
the members of the committee in the debate, the terms and 
conditions controlling the loan feature of the bill are vastly 
more favorable to the local community. Therefore there is 
no probability of these local communities availing them- 
selves of the opportunity provided under the Federal-grant 
clause. 

Under the loan provisions of the bill $500,000,000 would 
be made available—$100,000,000 for the first year, $200,- 
000,000 for the second year, and $200,000,000 for the third 
year—the measure in its financial provisions being intended 
to cover a 3-year program. 

In addition, $26,000,000 would be appropriated for the first 
year of the program, $1,000,000 of which would constitute 
the capital stock of the housing authority. The balance of 
this appropriation would be available for administration pur- 
poses, for grants, or for other authorized purposes. Gov- 
ernment tax-free bonds are to be issued in the amount of 
$500,000,000, while the $26,000,000 is to be appropriated out 
of the Treasury, the same as any other running expense of 
the Government. Asa matter of fact, there is no difference 
at this time, because there is no money in the Treasury. 
The Government is spending about two dollars for every dol- 
lar that is taken in. Consequently, when any appropriation 
of this kind is made, it just means borrowing that much more 
money and issuing Government tax-free bonds for the 
amount. If these bonds are ever redeemed, future genera- 
tions must be the paymasters. 

If this legislation becomes a law and is effective, we are 
embarking upon a program that will necessitate the spending 
of billions of dollars; in fact, the amount is entirely specula- 
tive. The chairman says this is the first step, while the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hancock], a member 
of the committee, and always reliable, has told us in debate 
that the ultimate expenditure under this bill may be as much 
as $90,000,000,000. 

We are advised that in 1936 there were 6,000,000 nonfarm 
tenant families in the United States whose annual incomes 
were less than $1,000. Of this group but 22 percent, or 
1,300,000 families, had annual incomes between $700 and 
$1,000. 

Under the provisions of this bill it is only intended to 
help or give assistance to that group whose incomes range 
between $700 and $1,000 per year. Understand me, I mean 
just that. All those families having annual incomes of less 
than $700 a year can in no way benefit from the low-cost 
housing provisions of this measure. The same is true of 
those families having incomes of $1,000 or more. Con- 
cisely speaking, the loan provision of this proposed law can 
only affect 11 percent of all nonfarm tenant families. In 
other words, this means that 4,800,000 families whose in- 
comes are less than $700 a year are excluded. No provision 
whatever is made for assistance to this lowest income group. 
It is a well-known fact that the worst part of our slum 
areas in the largest cities are occupied by this lowest in- 
come group, and it is difficult to understand how the root 
of the slum evil is to be affected when we pass legislation 
extending aid only to the more fortunate families now liy- 
ing in low-cost rental properties. For my part, this bill is 
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class legislation, because it singles out a certain group of 
our people and gives them advantages at the taxpayers’ 
expense not accorded to other groups more entitled to relief 
and who must of necessity be worse off financially in order 
to be excluded. 

This bill not only discriminates against certain groups of 
our citizens in favor of other groups, but it also extends any 
advantages under the law to aliens—those who are not 
citizens. So that an alien living in our midst, who does 
not think enough of our country to become a citizen, is 
singled out and provided with a home at Government ex- 
pense, which is not obtainable by good, everyday American 
citizens, simply because they do not happen to have as 
much income as the alien. The people of my section of the 
country will be bitterly opposed to any such provision. 
Nevertheless, that will be the law. 

We are all much interested in knowing how extensive the 
relief provided for in this bill is. That should not be difficult 
when we remember that it is a slum-clearance bill. I rep- 
resent the Second Congressional District of Michigan. There 
is no territory in this congressional district where the slum- 
clearance provisions of this bill will be of assistance. In 
fact, it is generally conceded in the debate and stated by the 
committee that the number of cities throughout the United 
States to be benefited is somewhere between 6 and 10, 
Therefore, at the most, this bill attempts to provide some 
relief for 10 of the largest cities in the country. In my judg- 
ment, not to exceed six cities will receive this relief—and I 
want to be liberal in my estimate. There is no question but 
what slum conditions are bad in New York City and some of 
the other cities, but I feel that New York City should make 
some effort toward self-help rather than to appeal to the 
Federal Government to solve all its local problems. Mayor 
LaGuardia, of New York, of course, is very much for this 
bill, and we who served with him in Congress fully appre- 
ciate his philosophy. I believe that if he had his way there 
would be very few rights or responsibilities left to States and 
local communities. I am opposed to this centralization, 
regimentation, or socialization, call it what you will. 

In no place in the bill is there a word of encouragement for 
the home owner. There is not a line in the bill providing 
any help to any citizen desiring to build a detached house. 
Apartment houses only are here contemplated. These slum 
settlements are not to be broken up. They are to be kept in- 
tact, and housed in modern luxury. Apartment houses may 
be necessary in many instances, but surely the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be a party to bringing about the day 
in this land of homes where the dream of “A nice little cot- 
tage built for three—Molly and I and the baby” is no longer 
possible of realization by any group of our people. We pride 
ourselves on the fact that home ownership makes good citi- 
zens; that the family unit is the cornerstone of American 
solidarity. It seems to me that less tenement houses and 
more cottages are what we need, if we want to break up the 
evil effects of concentrated crime and slum activities in our 
great cities. 

The House bill provided for these new tenement homes 
but did not provide for the razing of the old slum tenements. 
This provision has been modified to some extent in the con- 
ference report, so that the old slum houses may or may not 
be demolished, at the discretion of the housing authority. 
What benefit is to be gained by building new tenements for 
a selected few, if the dregs of the slums are to be permitted 
to remain in the old quarters? I realize that those families 
having incomes below $700, as above stated, must live some- 
where. Now at this time they cannot afford to live else- 
where than in these slum tenements. After the enactment 
of this law, their condition will in nowise be improved. 
They must live somewhere. Therefore, they will continue to 
live where they were or under equally insanitary and deplor- 
able conditions, because they do not have an income of $700. 

And what kind of apartment is it that this bill contem- 
plates providing for a part of these slum dwellers? Listen. 
These apartments are to cost not more than $1,000 a room 
for 4-room apartments in cities having a population of less 
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than 500,000, and in any larger cities the cost is to be not 
more than $1,250 per room, or $5,000 for the 4-room apart- 
ment. This is exclusive of the cost of the land. The Fed- 
eral Government is going to loan 90 percent of this cost to 
the local agency to provide these new homes for these for- 
tunate individuals—and all this at Government expense. 

In the financial set-up provided in the bill the contract with 
the local agency is to extend over a period of 60 years, during 
which period the Government is to receive 3-percent in- 
terest from the local agency on the amount loaned. Strange 
as it may seem, a member of the committee who has had 
time to analyze the bill tells us in debate that no provision 
is made for the repayment of the principal to the Govern- 
ment. Now, that does not seem reasonable, but nevertheless 
it seems to be the fact. But listen to this: In addition, the 
bill provides that there shall be appropriated annually out 
of the Treasury of the United States during this 60-year 
period the sum of not to exceed 312 percent of the amount 
originally loaned by the housing authority for the acquisi- 
tion and construction of the project. During the debate one 
member of the committee gave a practical illustration which, 
in substance, was as follows: 

A local housing agency borrows $1,000,000 from the United 
States housing authority to build one of these low-rent hous- 
ing projects. The housing authority provides the money 
on a basis of 60 years at 3 percent annual interest. There- 
fore the interest to be paid by the local agency to the housing 
authority would be $30,000 per year. In addition, the United 
States housing authority also contracts to subsidize the proj- 
ect up to 344 percent per annum, which would be $35,000 a 
year. This requires but little arithmetic to show that on a 
$1,000,000 project the local housing agency agrees to pay the 
Federal housing authority, which is declared to be “an in- 
strumentality of the United States Government”, and which is 
therefore the United States Government, $30,000 interest, 
and at the same time the United States Government will pay 
to the local housing agency $35,000 subsidy. In short, we 
loan the money for 60 years at 3 percent. We then agree to 
pay the interest on the loan and, in addition, to make a 
$5,000 contribution for the good of the cause. I might state 
that there will be few apartment houses of the million-dollar 
type constructed, but this ratio will obtain, whatever the cost. 
No wonder that not a single representative of the Treasury 
Department appeared before the committee during the hear- 
ings to justify the financial soundness of this set-up. 

During the last few years we have had the Resettlement 
Administration and several other Federal emergency agencies 
dealing with housing and homes in one form or another. 
We have witnessed our Government bundling up whole fam- 
ilies of distressed citizens and carting them off to Alaska and 
establishing them in the Matanuska Valley, a place where 
even the Eskimos cannot thrive without Uncle Sam’s assist- 
ance. This thing was a failure, as all practical persons knew 
that it would be. We have also witnessed the building of 
Tugwell Town a short distance from the city of Washington, 
where homes have been constructed at Government expense 
for low-income families, these homes costing the Government 
on the average more than $16,000 per home. Now, it is im- 
possible to find anybody to live in them who can pay a rent on 
even a 2-percent interest rate on the investment. The Tug- 
wells are just finding out that the low-income worker cannot 
support a $16,000 home. And we must not forget the West 
Virginia project and many others throughout the country, 
not one of which has been successful, although millions of 
dollars have been wasted. We overlook much of this because 
the projects were experiments, but the day of this emergency 
technique in passing permanent legislation has gone. While 
I fully appreciate the necessity of better housing conditions 
in our great cities, I cannot subscribe to such an ill-advised 
and ill-constructed measure as this so-called housing act. 
To me it is another one of those iridescent dreams of some of 
these idealistic reformers and planners. They are imbued 
with an idealistic objective but have no practical notion as to 
how the objective may be obtained. Where the money is 
coming from is of little concern to them. 
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I do not feel that I am justified in voting to take money 
from the taxpayers to build $4,000 or $5,000 apartments for 
a comparatively few people in the congested districts in our 
great cities when a large percentage of the homes of the tax- 
payers in my own district cost no such amount. There is a 
difference between necessities and luxuries. The people in 
the rural districts and in the smaller towns are not today 
supplied with all the modern conveniences of the model home. 
Yet they work, struggle, sacrifice, and plan to pay for that 
little dwelling which means home to them. They earned it. 
They own it. It is theirs. This bill taxes this thrifty home 
owner, who is willing to put up with inconveniences, and who 
still has left enough of the spirit of the American pioneer to 
want to own his own home and to be a real part of this great 
Government. Why should these thrifty home owners be so 
penalized? 

Under existing law the Federal land banks charge the 
farmer 3½-percent and 4-percent interest on money bor- 
rowed. The bill continuing these low rates was passed over 
the President’s veto. He wanted a higher rate for the 
farmer. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation charges the 
distressed home owner 5 percent on money borrowed. That 
is not all. The farmer cannot borrow from the Federal 
land bank, nor can the home owner borrow from the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation unless he has a sufficient equity 
in his home. And that is not all. Every dollar of the 
amount loaned to the farmer and the home owner must be 
repaid with interest or the Government forecloses. Under 
these circumstances do not ask me to vote for this bill, 
where in the final analysis the principal advanced will never 
be repaid, where the Government pays the interest and, in 
addition, a subsidy to the local agency for maintaining the 
project. 

I only wish that it were possible for all of our citizens 
to have the finest homes imaginable, and I want to help, 
but some consideration must be given to the taxpaying 
public if our Government is to continue. Constant appro- 
priations and living beyond our means not only invites but 
insures national bankruptcy. We are told that the emer- 
gency is past, that prosperity is again with us. The Con- 
gress made some slight reduction in the appropriation for 
relief of the unemployed this year. The appropriation 
made was the amount asked for by the President and, in 
my judgment, it is amply sufficient if the Federal Govern- 
ment is ever going to cease being Santa Claus. However, 
we have just witnessed another march of the unemployed 
on Washington. Thousands of people—largely from these 
same large cities—concentrate upon the Federal Govern- 
ment with all kinds of demands. Pressure groups are with 
us, but if we are ever to get out of this mess we must have 
courage to resist. 

It is not a question of what we would like to do, but it is 
a question of what we can do. A year ago the Congress was 
talking about a possible $36,000,000,000 national debt. It 
was hoped that this staggering amount would not be 
reached. Today the national debt is more than $37,900,- 
000,000, and it is just a matter of time before that debt 
is $40,000,000,000. Indeed, these are trying days, and for 
one, I cannot subscribe to further unnecessary Federal 
expenditures at this time. 


A Case of Blind Staggers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 
Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress, which 
began auspiciously, will today pass into history with few to 


mourn its passing. For 8 long, weary months it dawdled 
and delayed; and then, in the torrid heat of the “dog days”, 
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when weak and worn out by its own futile efforts, tried in its 
dying agony to put through some remnants of a belated pro- 
gram. But even this last-minute gesture sputtered and 
flickered out, and the record is made and the book of empty 
pages closed. 

With 433 of a total membership of 531 in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and with overwhelming Democratic majorities in the 
Senate and the House, this mountain of political potential 
strength has labored feebly and brought forth a very small 
mouse. The people who placed this huge Democratic majority 
in power had reason to believe that it could by sheer force of 
numbers redeem its pledges, enact its program, end its task 
promptly, and adjourn early. But those hopes were shattered 
and the people now behold an impotent Congress and fruit- 
less results. One thing, however, it has done; one thing 
which is characteristic of every Congress under this New 
Deal administration. It has increased expenditures over last 
year by a billion and a quarter dollars, skyrocketing 
the Budget instead of bringing it within the revenues, as 
promised. Reckless, wanton, and wasteful have been the 
enormous amounts appropriated and the additional millions 
authorized. The President’s pleas for economy fell on deaf 
ears, and well they might when they had the example of 
the President himself paying lip service to economy and con- 
doning increased expenditures. Their policy has been to 
make a gesture at saying while piling up more appropriations, 
a policy of saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung. 

In this and in other prominent respects the President and 
Congress made promises to the ear only to break them to the 
hope. We have witnessed here in the last few days of this 
dying Congress certain Democratic Members decrying the 
failures of their party, failure to pass farm legislation, failure 
to pass labor legislation, and other major bills on the Presi- 
dent’s belated program. And we have heard them “thunder 
in the index”, threatening to delay adjournment and then 
succumb meekly and supinely to the inevitable policy of 
do nothing. 

While I sympathize deeply with my Democratic friends for 
the predicament in which they find themselves, I cannot in 
justice lay the blame altogether at their door for the inepti- 
tude and bungling of the last 8 months. Because I am con- 
fident that, left to their own devices, their work would have 
been accomplished long since had it not been for the monkey 
wrench thrown into the machinery by President Roosevelt 
when, without notice, he thrust the Supreme Court packing 
issue to the front and delayed until midsummer his “must” 
program of legislation. 

As we all know, the Supreme Court issue held the boards to 
the exclusion of all else except the regular appropriation bills, 
and even some of those bills were delayed in passage beyond 
the deadline of June 30. For weeks and months both the 
Senate and the House frittered away valuable time—the 
Court-packing bill blocking the way of other important ques- 
tions. Precious time could have been utilized in deliberate 
discussion of bills which later crowded for disposition after 
the Senate had disposed of the Court-packing bill. 

At least 5 long months were utterly wasted except for purely 
routine matters. During the last campaign, on the eve of the 
election, the President made certain definite promises, among 
which the proposed packing of the Supreme Court was not 
mentioned. Those promises, to quote the President himself, 
were as follows: 

Of course, we will continue to seek to improve working condi- 
tions for the workers of America—to reduce hours overlong, to 
increase wages that spell starvation and the labor of children, to 


wipe out sweatshops. Of course, we will continue every effort to 
end monopoly in business, to support collective bargaining, to stop 
unfair trade 


That was the clear and definite promise. Nothing said 
about the Supreme Court. And the President persisted in 
his Court-packing scheme even after the Supreme Court had 
rendered liberal decisions upholding the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Washington State Minimum Wage Act, and 
the Federal Social Security Act. It was not until midsum- 
mer, when heat had become oppressive, that the President 
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sent to Congress the greater part of his proposed program of 
legislation. 

Briefiy stated, this program consisted of Federal controls 
over minimum wages and maximum hours in industry; a 
revival of the A. A. A. production and marketing controls, 
guaranteeing to farmers a definite portion of the national 
income and to city people stable food prices; level the de- 
velopment of power resources along the lines of the T. V. A. 
with seven regional planning authorities; the framework of 
a national housing and slum-clearance program; and revi- 
sion of the tax laws for the redistribution of the national 
income. 

This was an ambitious program and far reaching in its 
implications, still further increasing the President’s powers 
over the life of the people; and while we may question its 
wisdom and feasibility, those who agree with it were led to 
believe that it would meet a better fate. 

The neutrality law enacted early in the session, placing in 
the President’s discretion restrictions upon the exportation 
of war materials, is now shown to be, in the light of the 
conflict raging in the Orient, ineffective. 

The reorganization of the executive departments and in- 
dependent establishments, ushered into Congress with much 
eclat, has had approval only in parts by the House of 
Representatives, and the whole plan is still awaiting serious 
consideration in the other body. Intended to effect econ- 
omies, its partial enactment will certainly make for addi- 
tional expenditures—a new and powerful department of 
public welfare. If created as proposed already by the 
House, it will fasten upon our system agencies of a perma- 
nent nature which in their inception were intended to be 
temporary and for the period of the depression only. I 
refer to the W. P. A. and the Relief Administration of Harry 
Hopkins. That gentleman testified before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that he believed those agencies would be 
and ought to be made permanent. 

Other instrumentalities which were intended to be for the 
period of the depression only have been among the few 
things accomplished at this session of Congress, extended 
notwithstanding our Democratic friends’ boast that the New 
Deal has ended the depression and recaptured prosperity. 
They have extended the lending powers of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. They have extended the emer- 
gency powers given to the President to control the Nation’s 
currency. They have extended the $500,000,000 in nuisance 
taxes. Another extension to which no objection was made 
was that of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

It is yet too soon to sum up definitely the enormous ap- 
propriations of this session of Congress, They can only be 
approximated. This was done a few days ago by that 
distinguished and intrepid statesman, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Glass], chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, In a tabular statement submitted by 
him and placed in the Recoxp of August 19, on page 9299, 
he shows that, by taking into account the deduction of the 
appropriations to pay the soldiers’ adjusted compensation, 
the appropriations made during this session are in excess 
of the appropriations of last year by $1,290,089,620.41. 

From another distinguished Democratic source, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. PETTENGILL], we heard only on yes- 
terday the alarm he sounded over reckless expenditures of 
this session. He said: 

We have gone into the red $100,000,000 more since the Ist of 
last July than we had for the same period a year ago. We are 
going into the red now at the rate of $4,500 a minute in the 
eighth year of consecutive deficit of this Government. The public 
debt exceeds $37,000,000,000 at this time and is still increasing 
nearly 85,000 a minute. If the President will show an inflexible 
position to bring the Budget into actual balance, he is going to 
have full support from me now and during the next session of 
Congress. 

If my distinguished friend places any hope in the President 
showing an “inflexible position” to bring the Budget into 
actual balance, I apprehend, in the light of past experiences, 
he will be disappointed. He then goes on to say: 


It is time 5 ding these millions of dollars on pater- 
nalism and state socialism. We must begin to live on our income; 
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disaster threatens if we do not. We cannot expect our children 
to pay for running their Government and ours besides. 

Those are wise words, but I fear they will not be heeded. 
The cost of government is mounting higher and higher. 
There seems to be an utter disregard of where the money is 
coming from or where it is going so long as the Govern- 
ment’s credit holds out upon which to borrow from a tax- 
ridden people with bonds now choking bank portfolios to the 
breaking point. 

Mr. Speaker, our Democratic friends are about to go back 
home to the people and render an accounting. I do not 
envy their task as they wend their way homeward empty 
handed. This session of Congress was afflicted throughout 
with blind staggers. 


James Couzens 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JAMES COUZENS, 
late a Senator from Michigan 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, since its birth, the United 
States has been heralded throughout the world as the land of 
opportunity. The late Senator James Couzens best typifies 
the truth of that acclaim. Born in Canada of humble parent- 
age, he came to this country in his youth, here to seek fame 
and fortune. We first find him as a car checker in the rail- 
road yards in Detroit. Then he is bookkeeper and office man 
in a large retail coal establishment. He never changed posi- 
tions in commercial life except when that change was a pro- 
motion. Endowed with an unusual amount of native ability, 
he was possessed of tireless energy. The length of the work 
day was immaterial to Senator Couzens. The objective was 
the completion of the task. His career commenced in the 
“horse and buggy” days, and with his unquestioned integrity 
and indomitable courage it seemed providential that he should 
by chance be brought into contact with Henry Ford in the for- 
mation of the original Ford Motor Car Co. Mr. Ford, the 
mechanical wizard and business genius, found in James 
Couzens the man who, as general manager of the Ford 
Motor Car Co., was to create a world-wide industrial domain, 
second to none in history. 

I first became acquainted with Senator Couzens when he 
was with the Ford Co. He was always recognized as a pains- 
taking, considerate, efficient, yet at times an arbitrary indus- 
trialist. He always charted his own course. He always had 
an objective. He asked no quarter from his competitors and 
he gave no quarter. He was progressive in his instincts, yet 
he could not be accused of being radical. To his foresight, his 
intuition, and his determination much of his success was due. 
At that time in life, as measured by the calendar, when most 
successful men are getting started financially, James Couzens 
found himself many times a millionaire. Millions of dollars 
did not spoil him. I have heard him say on more than one 
occasion that he had more money than any one man should 
have, and that he had no desire or ambition to accumulate 
greater wealth. 

Having reached this pinnacle in the industrial and finan- 
cial world, he withdrew from all commercial activity and 
devoted the remainder of his life to public service. He was 
in no sense a politician. He succeeded politically not be- 
cause of his affability and those qualities usually found in 
the make-up of men in public life but in spite of the lack 
of these attributes. He never forgot the days of his strug- 
gle. He always was considerate of and was the friend of 
those less fortunate. As mayor of the great city of Detroit, 
he brought business to political administration. The com- 
mon people—their desires, necessities, and comforts—were 
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his greatest concern. As a public official, Senator Couzens 
always had the enthusiastic support of what is commonly 
designated as the laboring man. He accepted public office 
as a public trust and assumed the responsibilities accord- 
ingly. It is perfectly natural that so positive a character 
ofttimes encountered obstacles. He was headstrong and de- 
termined, difficult of persuasion and, consequently, had ene- 
mies. But who is the man who succeeds in dealing with 
the public who is not so blessed? His conception of the 
duties of a United States Senator was different than that 
generally accepted by many holding that distinguished of- 
fice. He abhorred patronage disputes and would have none 
of them. He often expressed himself as believing that his 
duties in the Senate were entirely legislative, and that he 
should not intercede with the executive departments in an 
endeavor to secure position, favor, or patronage for his con- 
stituents. All in all, he was a unique figure in modern po- 
litical life, and his power and prestige were Nation-wide, 
and rightfully so. 

Others have spoken of his charities. Therefore I will not 
dwell upon this important part of this great man’s life. 
Suffice it to say that, as exemplified in the children’s trust 
fund which he set up, he did not provide a material monu- 
ment for himself, but he did provide for the spending of 
millions of dollars for the benefit of humanity, and he 
made sure that the trust fund and accretions should be 
spent in a given manner over a given period of years. He 
felt that conditions change and that he could see far enough 
into the future to make wise disposition of his benevolence. 
He hoped to live long enough to be able to personally ap- 
praise the wisdom of this venture to make happy, healthy 
children and better citizens. 

Many often disagreed with Senator Couzens in the course 
he pursued as a Member of the Senate, yet all admired his 
sincerity and the boldness of the man. It can be truly said 
that in his passing a good man has gone to his reward, and 
that his State and his Nation will miss his generous, self- 
sacrificing and valuable service. Thousands called him 
friend. Millions will call him benefactor. 


Danger of Another Collapse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to address the House 
this afternoon not as a Republican, not as a Democrat, but 
as a Lincoln-Jeffersonian nonpartisan. I recognize no par- 
tisanship in laws. We liberals in the House have voted for 
measures regardless of who introduced them. After a Mem- 
ber is elected he is no longer a partisan. He is a Repre- 
sentative and lawmaker—not for Republicans or Democrats 
but for all the people in his district and for all the people in 
this Nation, be they Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, non- 
partisans, or even Communists. He represents them all, 
regardless of religious or political creeds or beliefs. 

I repeat that there is no difference between the conserva- 
tive Republicans on one side of the aisle and the conservative 
Democrats on the other side. They both still believe in 
standing still—in letting bad enough alone, thankful that it 
is not worse. On the other hand, I also know there is no 
difference between the Farmer-Laborites, the progressive Re- 
publicans, and the progressive Democrats. They look forward 
and in the distance see the dawn of a new and better day. 
They would rather take 130,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren one step up along the highways and byways of civiliza- 
tion than a few greedy individuals a million miles. They 
believe in saving the homes of this Nation—in perpetuating 
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the individual family life—they believe in the democracy of 
the fireside and in representative government. 

There is danger of another collapse—the Government is 
still trying to get prosperity by borrowing—by issuing bil- 
lions more of tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds. By the 
end of this year, it is said, this Nation’s debt will be some 
$36,000,000,000. The average interest on this huge sum will 
be about 3 percent, which amounts to $1,080,000,000 per 
annum. This is the national debt. It does not include that 
of States, counties, cities, and other political subdivisions. 
These States, counties, cities, and other political subdivisions, 
as well as individuals, have all stretched their credit to the 
limit. 

This Nation is bankrupt; every State in this Union is bank- 
rupt; the people of the United States, as a whole, are bank- 
rupt. The public and private debts of this Nation, which 
are evidenced by bonds, mortgages, notes, or other written 
instruments, amount to about $250,000,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that there is about $50,000,000,000 of which there is 
no record, making in all about $300,000,000,000 of public and 
private debts. The total physical cash value of all the prop- 
erty in the United States is now estimated at about $250,000,- 
000,000. That is more than it would bring if sold at public 
auction. In this we do not include debts or the evidence of 
debts, such as bonds, mortgages, and so forth. These are 
not physical property. They will have to be paid out of the 
physical property. How are we going to pay $300,000,000,000 
with only $250,000,000,000? It cannot be done unless we first 
put more money into actual circulation—not by doubling 
it in the hands of a few, but by putting it into circulation 
among the people. Let Wall Street call that debasing the 
currency and make the most of it. We are more concerned 
with not debasing American manhood and womanhood. 

At 5 percent the interest on this vast indebtedness amounts 
to $15,000,000,000 annually, or over $115 a year for every 
man, woman, and child. The amount of money in actual 
circulation in this country is about $2,000,000,000—by that 
I do not mean money lost or destroyed, hoarded, or in for- 
eign countries. Therefore, in order to pay the interest on 
our public and private debts, each dollar in actual circula- 
tion—in actual use—will have to be used as a revolving fund 
and be paid over seven and one-half times a year. 

Yet in spite of this vast indebtedness, in spite of these 
dizzy, incomprehensible figures, millions of our people are 
forced to seek a position on the Federal pay roll or on a 
disguised dole system. There is not enough money among 
the people to enable them to employ and utilize the energy 
of these men and women in necessary and useful work; there 
is a money famine. We have made beggars out of a once 
proud people. States, counties, cities, school districts, and 
other quasi-public institutions are all asking for help from 
the Federal Government. Some of these are offering so- 
called frozen assets as security for loans, forgetting that 
these assets are no longer frozen but have long since evapo- 
rated. There is danger of a collapse, and a collapse means 
devastation and destruction. 

What, then, caused this condition? It was caused by the 
monopolization not of the wealth of this country, but of the 
medium of exchange—the monopolization in the hands of a 
few financial monarchs of the money of the country, the unit 
of exchange. This was brought about by skillful manipula- 
tion of the currency, by a monopolizing tariff, by gambling 
in stocks and bonds and the necessities of life. It was 
brought about, first, by virtually doubling the money in cir- 
culation through the Federal Reserve banks during the war 
and then by cruel, brutal, and inhuman deflation, by vir- 
tually cutting in two the money in circulation. 

May we ask what is money? What is its purpose and its 
function? Money is not gold; it is not silver. Money as 
such has no intrinsic value; it is a unit of exchange, a meas- 
ure of values, a common denominator with which we measure 
the comparative values of commodities; it is a yardstick with 
which we measure the comparative values of the things pro- 
duced by the energy of a people. Money is made by law; 
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demonetize gold today and remonetize silver and gold would 
be worth less than silver. 

We have heard a great deal about real money and bank 
money—credit money. It may be well for us to find out 
just what credit money—bank money—is as compared with 
real money. In plain words credit money or bank money 
is just hot air; it is make-believe money that does not exist. 
Bank or credit money is a condition in which all the banks 
of this Nation have on deposit, as they had on June 30 
this year, $51,586,123,000 and only $784,586,000 of actual 
money with which to pay the $51,586,123,000. How could 
they pay $65 with only $1? That is why we had the bank 
holiday. The difference between $51,586,123,000 on deposit 
and $784,586,000 of actual money in the banks is credit 
money or bank money. In other words, bank money or 
credit money is imaginary money on which the banks draw 
interest. The trouble with us is that we have too much 
bank or credit money and not enough real money. 

What we need is enough actual money in actual circu- 
lation to do the Nation’s business and less imaginary bank 
money or credit money, 

To loosen this strangle hold upon our people we propose 
as a remedy the Frazier-Lemke bill. This bill provides that 
the United States Government shall refinance existing farm 
indebtedness at 3 percent per year, the interest rate to be 
1% percent and the balance of each payment to be applied 
on the principal on the amortization plan, not by issuing 
bonds, but by issuing Federal Reserve notes secured by the 
best. securities on earth—first mortgages on farm lands; 
better security than gold or silver, because you cannot eat 
gold or silver, but you can eat the products that grow on 
the farms; therefore your life depends upon the farms. 
These farms are the best security on the face of the earth. 
If our Government has enough intelligence to do this, it 
will make a profit of $6,345,000,000 at 1½- percent interest 
in 47 years, the time required for amortization of the farm 
indebtedness. 

Our Government now prints Federal Reserve notes and 
gives them to the Federal Reserve banks at seven-tenths of 
1 cent per bill—the cost of printing. It makes no difference 
whether that bill is a $1 bill or a $1,000 bill—or whether they 
keep it for 1 year of for 20 years—all they ever pay your 
Uncle Sam for it is seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill. The 
amount of all the paper money given by the Government to 
the banks amounted on June 30 last to over $5,000,000,000, 
of which amount $4,495,210,935 were Federal Reserve notes. 

After your Government had given all this money to these 
bankers it found it necessary to borrow back some of the 
money that it gave away. It had to sell bonds. The amount 
of these bonds, together with certificates of indebtedness, on 
June 30 last amounted to over 836,000, 000,000, and will be, it 
is claimed, some $38,000,000,000 by the end of the year. 
These bonds bear interest on an average of about 3 percent 
and are tax-exempt. In other words, these bankers used 
the $5,000,000,000 paper money which your Government gave 
them as a revolving fund with which they bought the 
$36,000,000,000 tax-exempt, 3-percent interest-bearing bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness. 

These bankers not only now have the $36,000,000,000 tax- 
exempt, interest-bearing bonds and certificates but they also 
have the $5,000,000,000 of paper money which your Govern- 
ment gave them and which they used as a revolving fund to 
buy these bonds. At this time the Government is borrow- 
ing about a billion dollars a month. It prints tax-exempt, 
interest-bearing bonds to that amount and hands these over 
to these bankers, and in return the bankers hand to the 
Government deposit slips. No money is exchanged; the 
whole thing is merely a bookkeeping transaction. The banks 
draw interest on the bonds, but the Government draws no 
interest on the deposit slips. The Government checks on 
these deposit slips, and the persons who receive the checks 
redeposit them in the banks. The Government, of course, is 
short-changed. If the banks need more money as a revolving 
fund they take these bonds and put them up as security for 
more Federal Reserve notes, 
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Congress passed and the President approved Public Law 
No. 9 on March 1, 1937, extending to June 30, 1939, the privi- 
lege to the Federal Reserve banks of buying tax-exempt, 
interest-bearing bonds and then putting them up with the 
Federal Reserve Board and receiving Federal Reserve notes— 
money—for seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill—the cost of print- 
ing. There is no limitation—the sky is the limit. In other 
words, the Government farms out the right to have money 
issued to the banks and they agree to buy tax-exempt, interest- 
bearing bonds with money that the Government gives them 
for nothing. In that way the Government can continue to bor- 
row on the one hand by issuing tax-exempt, interest-bearing 
bonds for the bankers at the expense of the taxpayer, and on 
the other hand, print the money for these banks until the 
whole credit structure of this Nation will fall. 

There was great confusion and resentment on the floor of 
the House of Representatives when the party leaders of both 
parties brought this bill up for consideration. The majority 
of the Members then seemed determined to stop this vicious 
practice of issuing money and giving it to the banks for noth- 
ing and then borrowing it back again by issuing interest- 
bearing, tax-exempt bonds. Three years ago this same exten- 
sion was passed, after some maneuvering, by the House with 
only 38 dissenting votes. This year after considerable debate 
the House proved that it is beginning to understand this 
ridiculous situation by casting 104 dissenting votes against 
the further extension of this privilege of manipulating the 
Nation’s credit for the benefit of the privately owned Federal 
Reserve banks. 

To one unfamiliar with how laws are made it would seem as 
it did to Alice in Wonderland, where things seem real but are 
not. No voice was heard about fiat money, soft money, nor 
yet about debasing the currency. The dying shadows of a 
past civilization, slaves of a dying monetary system, won a 
temporary victory. The bill which pays tribute to the bankers 
for doing that which it is clearly the duty of the Government 
to do was passed. We have this consolation, however, that 
there will be an end to dreamland. It may take another elec- 
tion or two, but ultimately the public wrongs will be righted 
and the people will triumph. 

If our Government can print paper money for the bankers, 
why can it not do it for the farmers? Why not do it for agri- 
culture? Why not issue Federal Reserve notes secured by 
better security than the bankers put up, secured by the farms 
of this Nation? Why not do the reasonable thing, the intelli- 
gent thing, the only thing, and pass the Frazier-Lemke bill? 
When this bill becomes a law it will reduce a farmer’s in- 
debtedness by three-fifths in 47 years because of the lower 
rate of interest, and in addition the Government will make a 
net profit of $6,345,000,000. On a $10,000 loan the farmer will 
save $24,000 in interest in 47 years and the Government will 
make $1,100 net profit. What does that mean to your business 
and professional men and women? It means that this farmer 
will spend that $24,000 at home, that he will buy the things 
that he is so much in need of, and that the wheels of progress 
will start moving. We will have stopped making beggars of 
a once proud people. There will be no further need of a 
disguised dole system, of tax-exempt interest-bearing bonds. 

The Frazier-Lemke refinance bill is the only real money 
which we will have in the United States of America which 
has something back of it besides the debts of the Government 
of the United States and hot air. Why do we take these 
Federal Reserve bills? Is there anything back of them be- 
sides hot air and the debts of the Government of the United 
States? There is not; and I defy any man or woman to make 
a contrary statement. Oh, it may be said that there is a gold 
certificate back of it or some gold, but you get the gold and 
I will put you in jail for having unlawful gold in your pos- 
session. The so-called gold certificates are just a meaningless 
camouflage. You might just as well sink the gold beneath 
the ocean waves and issue a good certificate against it. It 
will do you just as much good. 

Why do we take this money, the Federal Reserve notes? 
We take it—and I wish I had more of it—because back of it 
is the full faith and credit of all the men and women of the 
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United States. That is what makes it money. Back of it are 
the finest and most splendid up-to-date men with inventive 
genius; back of it are the world’s most beautiful women, with 
industry, and with intelligence, and the unborn babies for 
generations to come. That is what makes money and that is 
the reason we take these Federal Reserve notes. 

Now, let us take up the Frazier-Lemke money for a moment. 
That money will have a first mortgage back of it on the 
homes of America, upon the homes of agriculture, upon the 
homes of those industrious people who feed and clothe you 
and me. A former member of the Federal Reserve bank 
stated that is the safest and best security in the world. He 
stated, in fact, he did not understand why Congress ever 
passed the original Federal Reserve Act without making agri- 
culture and real estate the basis of currency. 

I say to you that the Frazier-Lemke bill, if passed, will 
put $3,000,000,000 of real money of the United States, for the 
first time in the history of this Nation, on a 100-percent 
security basis, with something back of it. It will have agri- 
culture and in addition it will have the human beings, the 
32,000,000 men, women, and children who live on the farms, 
back of it. You may cry “inflation”, but the Frazier-Lemke 
refinance bill is the only bill that will put honest-to-God 
money in circulation, money which will be supported by real 
estate in addition to the full faith and credit of all the people 
of the United States of America. 

Some Members seem to feel that the Federal land bank, 
which is supposed to serve the farmers, should pay 3 percent 
for Federal Reserve notes when the Federal Reserve bank, 
which serves the banks and businessmen of the Nation, gets 
the same Federal Reserve notes for absolutely nothing save 
the cost of printing—seven-tenths of 1 cent per bill. These 
banks now have approximately $5,000,000,000 of these Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. We are willing to be discriminated 
against and pay 1½ percent interest for that which the bank- 
ing fraternity gets for nothing through the Federal Reserve 
bank, but there is a limit to this discrimination business, and 
the banking fraternity had better take notice and not arouse 
the public too much. 

What does the Frazier-Lemke bill provide? It gives for 
the first time in the history of this Nation to the Federal 
land banks and to the Farm Credit Administration only 
part of the privileges that have been given to the banking 
fraternity for years under the Federal Reserve bank. They 
can put up hot air; they can put up debts, if you please, and 
get money; but under the Frazier-Lemke refinance bill we 
put up honest-to-God security—first mortgages on farms. 

This bill is right in line with the President’s monetary 
policy. The mere seizing of the monetary gold of this Na- 
tion by the Government and increasing its value by lowering 
the gold content in the dollar, while it will make several bil- 
lion dollars profit for the Government, will not in itself help 
agriculture or industry unless the medium of exchange—the 
amount of money in circulation—is also increased. Making 
gold dearer and thereby making money that is in our pos- 
session—silver and paper—cheaper will not expand the cur- 
rency, but on the contrary, contract it. 

Congress must supply the next step—the Frazier-Lemke 
Refinance Act. When Congress passes that, then there will be 
issued and put into circulation among the people several bil- 
lion dollars of new money, Federal Reserve notes. It will 
again give purchasing power to the people. The farmer will 
pay his banker, his merchant, his lawyer, and his doctor, and 
they in turn will pay their bills, and all will start in again 
repairing and improving their homes. Unemployment and 
starvation will cease. The enforced idleness of millions of 
men and women will disappear, and we will hear no more of 
overproduction. Consumption will again be normal; real 
prosperity will return. 

The bill has the official endorsement of the National 
Farmers’ Union; it has the official endorsement of some 
State farm bureaus and other farm organizations, and of 
many farm bureau and Grange locals throughout the Na- 
tion. It has the approval of 95 percent of the farmers of 
this Nation; it has the approval of every intelligent banker, 
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business and professional man and woman. Thirty-two 
State legislatures have asked Congress to pass this bill. 
They are: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
It has the approval of the lower house of the State Legisla- 
ture of New York, the President’s own State, as well as that 
of Alabama, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Surely no Member of Congress from these States 
is justified in ignoring the mandate from his State. 

Why, then, does Congress not pass this bill? Is it be- 
cause Wall Street is still closer to Congress than are the 
people of the United States? ‘The people have been sleep- 
ing at the switch. They expect Congress to do something 
for them and generally wake up to find that it did some- 
thing to them. This is the people’s fault. They neglect 
Congress, while the international bankers are on the job 
with their lobbyists and false propaganda. This Govern- 
ment is the people’s. The responsibility rests upon their 
shoulders. They elect all the Representatives and one-third 
of the Senators in Congress every 2 years. They can and 
ought to make their representatives responsive to their will. 

They have a right to demand that Congress pass the 
Frazier-Lemke refinance bill; they have a right to ask their 
Congressmen to sign the petition at the Speaker’s desk, 
which now has 130 signatures, to bring this bill out on the 
floor for discussion and passage. Congress must give this 
Nation the Frazier-Lemke Refinance Act. It must refinance 
the farmers. It must give us an intelligent expansion of 
the currency—not in the hands of a few but in the hands 
of the people. We cannot borrow ourselves out of indebted- 
ness. An aroused and enlightened public opinion will com- 
pel Congress to pass this bill eventually. Why not now? 


House Restaurant Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, in support of House Reso- 
lution 322, “To adjust the pay of employees of the House 
Restaurant”, introduced by me on August 18, 1937, I wish 
to submit the following statement of facts: The salaries paid 
to employees in the House Restaurant, as compared to the 
salaries paid to similar employees in the Senate Restaurant, 
are as follows: 


House res- | Senate res- 
taurant taurant 
(per month) | (per month) 


ATEEN .. a RENT 5 25 
Full-time waiters and bus boys. 2 105 
Half-time waiters and bus boys. 20 45 
TTT 35 5 


In the Senate restaurant there are also two captains em- 
ployed, the first captain receiving $110 per month and the 
second captain $100 per month. No captains are employed 
in the House restaurant. 

From their meager salaries the half-time waiters and bus 
boys employed in the House restaurant are docked 67 cents 
for every Saturday that the House does not meet, and I am 
told they were even docked for the Fourth of July. 

All waiters, bus boys, and kitchen boys go off the pay roll 
immediately upon the adjournment of Congress each year. 
When adjournment comes early in the season they can 
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sometimes find other employment, but this year it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for them to do so due to the fact that all 
places at the seashores and other summer resorts have 
already been filled. 

Whenever a guest at the House restaurant fails, through 
negligence or otherwise, to pay a check, the waiter who 
served him is fined $2.50. I am told that these fines fre- 
quently amount to from $5 to $10 per month per waiter, 
which sums are deducted from their pay. 

Of course, the checks that are not turned in may repre- 
sent only a 10-cent coca-cola, or a 40-cent lunch; yet the 
waiter is arbitrarily fined $2.50 per check lost. On one oc- 
casion a man from Kentucky absent-mindedly walked out 
with his check in his pocket, and the waiter who served him 
was fined $2.50. Later, being a true Kentucky gentleman, 
he mailed in the check together with 60 cents, which it 
amounted to. Fortunately for the waiter in this case, the 
$2.50 he had been fined was refunded. 

I say the Members of this House should declare a general 
amnesty, and these severe penalties wrongfully assessed 
against the waiters should be returned to them. 

Back in 1933, when there was a general economy wave 
and all Government salaries were reduced, the salaries of the 
men employed in the House restaurant were also cut. The 
full-time waiters and bus boys, who were then receiving $45 
per month, were cut to $35, and other salaries were propor- 
tionately slashed. Then a year later, when the cut was 
restored to all Government employees, the waiters hoped that 
they, too, would be restored to their former pay, but the 
reduction is still in force today. 

The treatment of the employees in the House restaurant 
recalls to my mind the testimony brought out in the hearings 
before the Commission on Industrial Relations in the spring 
of 1915 concerning the Pullman porters. 

Mr. Robert Todd Lincoln, then president of the Pullman 
Co., was a witness before the Commission and was being 
questioned by Mr. Frank P. Walsh. The questions and 
answers, as I remember them, were about as follows: 

Question. Your name is Robert Todd Lincoln? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. You are the son of the man referred to as the “Great 


Question. You have as employees of your company many mem- 
bers of the Negro race? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You employ them on a monthly basis? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And what is that monthly wage? 

Answer. Twenty-five dollars. 

Question. There is some opportunity for advancement in that 
pay, is there not, Mr. Lincoln? 

er. Oh, yes, sir. They get an increase of $1.50 per month. 

Question. After what length of service? 

Answer. After 25 years’ service. 

A member of the Commission then remarked that he pre- 
sumed that service must be continuous and without demerits 
before the increase would be granted. 

Mr. Walsh also asked Mr. Lincoln whether it was his 
view that his father had freed the Negroes so that they 
might work for the Pullman Co. 

Mr. Lincoln defended the pay of the Pullman porters on 
the ground that they received tips over and above their 
salaries. Mr. Walsh then asked if it would be agreeable to 
Mr. Lincoln if the Pullman Co. revised his compensation 
so that only a small part would be fixed and the balance 
dependent upon gratuities, to which question Mr. Lincoln 
replied that such an arrangement would hardly be satis- 
factory to him. 

This testimony, brought out before the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, so humiliated Mr. Lincoln that shortly 
thereafter he raised the pay of the porters in his employ. 
Then 3 years later, when the Government took over the 
management of the railroads as a wartime emergency 
measure, the wages of all railroad employees were reviewed, 
and the board of review granted a further substantial in- 
crease to the porters, bringing their pay up to $60 per 

month, and it has never been less since that time. Hence 
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it took one war to free the Negroes, and it took another 
war to give many of them a living wage. 

In fairness to the Members of the House, I am sure only 
a very few of them know anything whatever concerning 
the salaries paid to the employees in the House restaurant. 
It was just recently that I was apprised of the facts, and I 
make haste to call them to the attention of the House, so 
that some action may be taken to rectify the wrong done 
to these faithful men who daily serve us 

In the past the Government always set what was con- 
sidered a fair standard of wages and hours. In this case 
the Senate standard and not the House standard can be 
ines to with pride by those fighting for better conditions 

Let us at least bring the pay of the House restaurant 
employees up to a par with the wages paid in the Senate 
restaurant, and let us make it retroactive to January 1, 
1937. Surely that is not too much to ask for these loyal 
men, 


The Cotton Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, as a Representative from the 
great State of Texas, whose 6,000,000 people are predomi- 
nantly farmers, and whose great crop is cotton, I was intensely 
interested in the action of the House this afternoon in ex- 
pressly authorizing the use of $65,000,000 each year for the 
next 2 years of tariff revenues for the stabilization of cotton 
prices. Cotton is the very lifeblood of my people’s economic 
being. When the price of cotton falls to the disastrous figures 
of a few years ago, my people face not hard times but real 
destitution. 

Today more than half the people of the Eleventh Texas Dis- 
trict are looking to the 1937 cotton crop as their only source 
of funds for the year to come. On their ability to sell this 
crop for a reasonable price will depend their ability to buy 
food, and clothes, and shoes, and all of the things that our 
people need to buy and the people of other sections need 
to sell. 

A price of 12 cents, which we hope this bill will assure to 
those who join the next year’s program, is not a high price; 
it does not approach parity; it but corresponds with about 
40 cents per bushel for corn or 75 cents for wheat. It does 
mean that our people will not go into the winter hungry. All 
other farm commodities are much nearer parity price now 
than is cotton. By parity price I mean that price for farm 
commodities which the Roosevelt administration has recog- 
nized and recommended as an adequate price for those farm 
products that will provide a living wage for the farmer. 
Now, why are the prices of other farm commodities nearer to 
this worthy objective of the President than is the price of 
cotton? It is due primarily to the fact that corn and wheat 
are commodities consumed principally behind the tariff walls 
of our borders, whereas 60 percent of our cotton crop is nor- 
mally sold on the world market, which is unprotected and 
over which no government can exercise a price control. The 
representatives of other sections cannot realize the serious- 
ness of our problem. If they could, I cannot believe that we 
would find Representatives from the industrial cities and from 
the Corn and Wheat Belts of the Northwest protesting against 
this action. The price of cotton cannot drop below the cost 
of production without bringing disaster and distress to the 
whole Nation. We cannot expect a sound national prosperity 
until all sections realize that the whole Nation is interested 
in seeing the South grow a reasonable crop of cotton and 
sell it at a reasonable price. 
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Cotton has for generations provided the medium of ex- 
change with which this Nation has balanced its foreign trade. 
We have paid for foreign wines, cut glass, diamonds, dyes, 
ships, and machinery with cotton. No other crop enters so 
largely into our national economy. We cannot destroy our 
cotton exports without the most severe readjustments all 
over America. We cannot let the price of cotton drop as it 
did in 1932 without bringing both ruin to a third of this land 
and economic paralysis to the remainder. 

The action taken this afternoon was but the culmination 
of a series of efforts that we southern Members have been 
making to save our people this year. We recognize the im- 
portance of passing a general farm bill outlining a perma- 
nent farm policy, but we also realize that such a bill must be 
a good bill, that it must be a fair bill, that it must be a work- 
able bill, and that it must be a bill that will stand the test of 
practicability in actual operation and in law. There is no 
purpose in passing a bill simply to be able to say “we passed a 
farm bill.” In the past there has been altogether too much 
legislation of that kind on other subjects. 

I think the President realizes the importance of doing the 
thing right. I was one of the original committee that called 
on the President nearly a month ago to ask him to help with 
this year’s crop. He said then, and we all agree, that we 
should, as soon as possible, work out a permanent farm bill. 
He did not tell us, as has been reported, that he approved any 
bill that has been presented. Instead he expressly stated 
that we would have to work out the details. 

I am not a member of the Agricultural Committee. I do 
not know just why that committee has been unable to agree 
on a bill. I do know that the committee worked long and 
faithfully. This committee has this year brought out bills to 
extend the Soil Conservation Act, to reorganize the Farm 
Credit Administration, to extend the low interest rate on farm 
loans, to control the sugar industry, to help tenants to be- 
come home owners, and so forth. They are now faced with a 
total disagreement among the farmers of the Nation as to 
what should be done. We must remember that they have to 
consider the wheat, corn, and truck farmer, as well as the 
cotton farmer, and if they do not please a majority of all 
groups they cannot pass their legislation. They have a hard 
job, and the abuse and vilification that have recently been 
heaped on their heads get the farmer nothing, but simply 
make the solution of the problem the more difficult. 

Realizing these difficulties, the President told us to get 
assurances that general farm legislation would be the first 
order of business next session. We have secured this assur- 
ance, both through the pledge of the responsible leaders 
of both Houses and by the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion on yesterday so expressing the purpose of Congress. 
In this undertaking we have only the opposition of those 
dissatisfied advocates of the Black-Connery wage and hour 
bill, who desire prior consideration for their measure. 

I suggested to the President that we adopt a loan and 
parity payment similar to the 1935 loan provisions—making 
a loan of, say, between 10 cents—or the sale price of their 
cotton if it were more than 10 cents—and 12 cents, or a 
maximum subsidy of 2 cents per pound. If the loans are 
not above the market price, there will be no pegging of 
prices and no interference with our export business on ac- 
count of ruinous carry-overs. Much of our present trouble 
is due to the former accumulation by the Government of 
large stocks of cotton that are still going on to the market. 
To avoid this the direct loans must be lower than most of 
our people are asking. The difference can be paid to all 
cooperators in the form of a supplemental payment next 
summer in an amount equal to the difference between what- 
ever is determined to be a fair market price and the price 
the cotton actually brings. In this way the Government 
would buy no cotton until the price dropped below 10 cents, 
but all cooperators would get a better price for their crop, 
and we would thereby reward all who helped reduce the 
size of the crop. 

I think the President, after consulting with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, has about decided to make a 9-cent loan 
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and to pay a parity of not to exceed 3 cents. While I fear 
that the psychology of a 9-cent loan is bad and may have 
the effect of bringing the price of cotton still further down, 
it will allow cotton to move freely in the trade and will 
prevent the building up of surpluses. The cooperating 
farmers will ultimately get just as much money this way as 
they would with the 10-cent loan and 2-cent parity pay- 
ment, which I urged, but it will probably cost the Govern- 
ment more money. I therefore joined other southern Mem- 
bers in signing a petition to the President to make a 10- 
cent loan. 

On the other hand, if we were to make direct loans of the 
full parity value of cotton, which is said at this time to be 
about 17 cents, we would, of course, peg the price at that 
point; and while we might expect to ultimately sell enough 
cotton to supply the American market, we could never ex- 
pect to sell any cotton abroad until the world price reached 
17 cents. A world price of 17 cents for cotton is much to 
be desired, but extremely unlikely. This would mean that we 
would build up a great surplus carry-over which would 
probably ruin even the American market and would inevi- 
tably result in an effort to reduce American production to 
equal American consumption. It is evident that if we are 
willing to abandon all our export trade we can raise the 
price of the American-consumed part of our crop, but to do 
so we will have to give up something between fifteen and 
twenty million acres of cotton each year and about one-half 
cur normal production. This will also mean that we must 
support on the relief rolls several million families that have 
been engaged in producing and handling this export cotton. 
If we are going to attempt this, it seems to me that we 
should give consideration to a system under which we will 
absolutely control production for domestic consumption and 
back it up with the guaranty of full parity price for that 
part of the crop and still allow unlimited production for ex- 
port on the unprotected world market. At least the do- 
mestic part of the crop would bring as much money under 
such a plan as the whole crop will under a pegged-price 
system, and while the export crop might not be profitable 
to the growers, no one would be required to grow any cot- 
ton in excess of his domestic allotment if he did not want 
to; and if he did, as some always will, he would give em- 
ployment to American workingmen. We cannot solve the 
cotton problem without considering the relief and the labor 
problems, and all of these problems must be taken into con- 
sideration in any permanent farm bill. 

In short, the permanent farm bill must provide assurance 
of a full parity price for all of our cotton used in America— 
this is the only part of the crop over which we can exercise 
any price control. Any lower price will spell ruin not only 
for the South but for those who sell their goods in the South 
as well. It must in addition enable the South to keep 
enough acres in cotton to employ our farm laborers and to 
furnish the medium of exchange for the goods America buys 
abroad. 

To reduce our acreage further would unnecessarily result 
in an increased relief load on the Nation; local distress on 
the part of those thrown out of employment, disruption of 
foreign trade, and finally a transfer of southern lands into 
crops competitive with those of the northern dairy and live- 
stock regions. 

These reforms cannot be accomplished by pegging the 
price of cotton above the world price. This will only build 
up a great surplus that will break the market, destroy for- 
eign markets, and finally force such drastic reductions in 
American acreage as to throw millions of people on relief. 

In my opinion, a base loan with a sliding scale of adjust- 
ment payments after the fashion of the 1935 arrangement 
is the best plan for the immediate problem. I think the 
action of the House this afternoon assures some form of 
this program. I trust the President will not delay in put- 
ting the plan into effect. I have sought to impress on him 
and on the Secretary of Agriculture the vital importance of 
immediate action. Cotton is now moving all over the South. 
Our northern friends cannot realize how important it is that 
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we have no delay, in order that the farmers who raise the 
cotton get the benefit of this plan. 

While it does not solve the cotton problem, it is a welcome 
relief in a period of distress. Looking toward the future, the 
Seventy-fifth Congress has not ceased its labors simply be- 
cause of a formal adjournment. In the meantime, Marvin 
JONES, a great Texan and a great statesman, and his commit- 
tee have been instructed by the House to continue their work. 
I know they will be doing their best to work out a bill that 
will do justice to all sections of the Nation, and that will go 
just as far as it is possible to go toward righting the wrongs 
that have been done to agriculture by the tariff through all 
these generations. It was this same committee and this same 
Texas chairman that put through the bill to start the tenant 
home-ownership program, and to provide the money for this 
program after the appropriations committee had decided 
against it. They were the men who worked out the plan of 
extending lower interest rates to borrowers from the Federal 
farm land bank and it was they who made possible the pas- 
sage of this bill over the veto. They realize, Mr. Speaker, 
that the whole farm problem is tied up with the tariff prob- 
lem. They realize that the evil effects of the tariff must be 
counteracted if the farmer is to ever prosper. They realize 
that the tariff burden bears hardest on those crops that 
enter most largely into world markets. They realize that 
cotton is the greatest of our export crops. They realize, 
however, as many of our people do not, that any plan to 
really help the cotton farmer must in the long run receive 
the support of the rest of the Nation. I am willing to trust 
these men under the leadership of my friend, Hon. MARVIN 
Jones, of Amarillo, Tex., to give their best efforts to working 
out a sound and workable permanent farm plan. 


To What Extent Civil Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, as a Member 
of Congress new this session, I am pondering a great ques- 
tion of public policy as to what extent Government em- 
ployees should be placed under civil service. As a college in- 
structor and a professional man I have long held the aca- 
demic view that civil service, embodying the merit system, 
was a corrective of the evils of the spoils system. I came to 
Congress with the inclination to favor extending the civil- 
service system wherever possible, not merely because our 
party platform and President are committed to it but because 
it seemed to me that it was the logical thing to do. How- 
ever, as a Member of the House in the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, I have not always followed out my 
original intent. 

On January 28 a bill was before the House of Representa- 
tives to place all postmasters under civil service. I listened 
with keen interest to the debate and voted for the passage 
of that bill. Some of my best friends in the House took me 
to task for that vote. 

One colleague said: “Do you think that a better postmaster 
can be selected by an examination than you could select by 
your best judgment? Do you want a bunch of drones in the 
post office down your way entrenched for life and thumb- 
ing their noses at you politically throughout your district?” 

My reply was: “So far as I know, every postmaster in the 
State of Arizona is satisfactory and of high quality. I am 
sure they have been carefully selected by examinations or by 
my predecessors. There is not one of them that I would 
want to remove.“ 
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My views on that subject are the same today. I am glad 
that the postmasters have now been put under civil service 
by Executive order, even though the bill which the House 
passed did not become a law. It seems to me that an old, 
well-established agency of the Government, such as the 
Post Office Department, should very properly be placed 
under civil service, even though the same logic may not 
apply to newer agencies. I am aware of the important part 
played by the postmaster in every community. He is a cen- 
tral figure, the ever-present representative of the Federal 
Government, and his qualifications ought to fit him to fill 
his station with dignity and honor as well as efficiency. 
The question is: Under what system are we apt to get that 
type of postmaster? 

Certainly I would like to see postmasters and most other 
Federal employees outside the realm of politics, Personally 
I would like to see the governmental service made one in 
which deserving and competent persons might be secure in 
their tenure, and that they might thereby be induced to 
make a career in such work, Federal employment exists 
for the benefit of the public service, and not public service 
for the benefit of job hunters. 

My sincere leaning is, therefore, in favor of the examina- 
tion system and the civil-service program generally, but I 
find a strong feeling to the contrary in the House, This 
strong feeling cannot be adequately explained by such 
expressions as spoils, politics, and so forth. I find that 
many Members of this body feel that the public service is 
not benefited by a system permitting clever but immature 
persons who can pass a high examination to get into the 
public service, where they have a life tenure and can show 
such indifferences as they please toward their job. 

Security of tenure is a good thing for a Federal employee 
or any governmental employee, so long as it is accompanied 
by conscientious and efficient work. It becomes a bad thing 
if it leads to haughty arrogance, disregard of public duty, 
and loafing on the job. I would like to say to my friends 
in Federal employment under civil service that my sympa- 
thies are with them in their efforts to better their condi- 
tions, It is superfluous for me to suggest that better pay 
and greater security must be accompanied by faithful per- 
ered ce of duties and obligations to the employer—the 
public. 


Arizona Is Uncle Sam’s Sun Parlor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, a bill, H. R. 
8214, was introduced by myself to authorize the enlargement 
of the veterans’ facility at Tucson, Ariz., by an addition of 
at least 200 beds and further to air-condition the quarters. 
This provision has the backing of the Army officials and the 
Veterans’ Administration and, to my own personal knowl- 
edge, is badly needed. It is true that this hospital at Tucson 
is comparatively new and that the hospital at Prescott has 
lately been enlarged; but even so, they are not adequate for 
present needs. At all times there is a waiting list. At least 
500 were turned away from Tucson last year. 

Let me call attention to the fact that there are now 22,000 
ex-service men in Arizona, which is more than five times the 
number of men furnished to the World War by Arizona. Of 
this number, nearly 18,000 are there for health reasons. I 
have found that one of the greatest public duties which I 
have as the sole Congressman from Arizona is giving atten- 
tion to questions and problems of ex-service men. Knowing 
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that such would be the case, I have in my office one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the law and the procedure affecting 
veterans, and who, having had experience with these prob- 
lems for a number of years, is especially competent to take 
care of such matters for me. Feeling as I do that the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to its wartime defenders is more than 
a mere money obligation, I am especially anxious to do every- 
thing possible for the health and comfort of disabled or sick 
ex-service men. 

Arizona is most admirably suited as a home for such vet- 
erans whether they be well or sick. I am pleased to note that 
doctors in the military service and outside the service recog- 
nize the influence of the climate of Arizona and send their 
patients there or advise them to go there. In answer to an 
inquiry, the Journal of the American Medical Association of 
March 13, 1937, said: 

The climate conditions of Tucson, Ariz., are as good as 
can be found anywhere in the world. 

The fact that the Government has already established two 
big hospitals, one at Prescott and one at Tucson, indicates the 
Government’s attitude toward this land of sunshine in central 
and southern Arizona. 

The fact that some great fraternal organizations and great 
religious bodies, such as the Elks, the Masons, the Methodist 
Church, and still others, have hospitals, homes, or sanitariums, 
not for local use only but for taking care of patients or patrons 
from all parts of the Nation, is a tribute to the Arizona climate. 
The special edition of the-magazine Tucson for July 1937, 
which all Members of the House have probably received, on 
page 3 has an illuminating article on the Elks’ Hospital in 
Tucson, Ariz. Gen. John J. Pershing spends his winters in 
Tucson. The fact that the Mayo brothers have purchased 
residences at Tucson after spending several winters there, and 
that world-wide travelers pronounce its climate unsurpassed 
any place, all combine to make it evident that Arizona is rec- 
ognized as the sunshine parlor of the Nation. In other words, 
it is a great, natural, national sanitarium that no section of 
the country can surpass and few can equal in that respect. 

Arizona has as large a percentage of sunshine as any State 
of the Union although it is closely rivaled by its sister State 
on the east. Arizona has such a remarkable topography 
that all ranges of climate from tropical to frigid may be 
found therein. If one travels from Yuma, at the mouth of 
the Gila River less than 200 feet above sea level where the 
climate is tropical, to the top of San Francisco Mountains 
near Flagstaff, one traverses the whole range of vegetation 
changes from the Equator to the North Pole. As a health 
area it is equally beneficial for those who want to get well 
or keep well. 

The State of Arizona is divided nearly equally into three 
parts by a diagonal range of mountains running from north- 
west to southeast. This cuts the State up into three geo- 
graphic areas. In the northeastern corner we have a 
high plateau, about 6,000 feet above sea level. Diagonally 
through the central part of the State are the mountain 
ranges, and in the southwestern portion we have the low 
river plains with sunny skies and little moisture. These 
river plains have been called deserts, and such they were 
until the hydraulic engineers and the irrigation farmers 
turned them into the most productive areas in our country. 
Our unfailing crops can produce food for any population. 

It is in the southwestern part that we have the vegetable 
garden of the State, and in the northeastern part is the 
scenic roof garden of Arizona. Up north, it is the land of 
sun and snow; down south, it is the land of sun and health, 
and all over, the most invigorating, health-giving climate 
in the United States of America. So, Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the passage of this bill, not only to furnish needed facilities 
at this one hospital, but I favor any action on the part of 
the Government that will send more of our ex-service men 
into Arizona to regain their health and later to become sub- 
stantial citizens of that new State as so many have done 
before them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the following article written 
by David Lawrence is such a perfect and concise summing 
up of the work of the first session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, I desire to have it printed in the Recorp under my 
permission to extend my remarks: 


THIS Session HELD Worst IN 50 Years—NOTHING CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOMPLISHED IN 7 MONTHS 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Roosevelt's smoke-screen“ speech in North Carolina 
an attempt to divert attention from the national job march—will 
not blot out the fact that the session of Congress about to adjourn 
this week constitutes the most tragic failure in 50 years. 

At a time when the Democratic Party possessed an overwhelming 
majority of both Houses, having won an election by carrying 46 out 
of 48 States, with full responsibility to improve the lot of the 
unemployed and the fortunes of the employed, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and the Congress cannot justly claim a single major 
achievement in the whole 7 months which could remotely be con- 
strued as assisting economic recovery. 

In fact, the Congress has wasted valuable time which should have 
been used to make a real start on the problems of recovery, as well 
as on the prevention of a worse panic than 1929 due to excessive 
tein gy borrowing. Here are the sins of omission of the present 

ngress: 

1. Nothing has been done to get jobs, permanent jobs, for the 
poor people now on W. P. A. rolls. Their march on Washington is 
justified to the extent that it proves the administration wants to 
cut the W. P. A. workers loose without providing conditions that. 
will permit private business to employ them. 

2. Nothing has been done to cut down the public debt. It is 
close to $37,000,000,000—a record high of all times. 

INDICTMENTS LISTED 

8. Nothing has been done to cut down expenses. Though this 
is supposed to be a “recovery” year the Government already in the 
first 6 weeks of the new fiscal year, which began on July 1 last, 
has spent more than $1,000,000,000, which compares with $770,000,- 
000 for the same 6 weeks last year. 

4. Nothing has been done to overhaul the tax structure and 
make the tax rates more productive and equitable. 

5. Nothing has been done to make the Securities and Exchange 
Act workable so that capital markets can really be operated to 
stimulate production. 

6. Nothing has been done to count the unemployed or to classify 
them properly so a real start could be made on job placement. 

7. Nothing has been done to set up an efficient, incorruptible, 
honest, and nonpolitical system of distributing relief payments. 

8. Nothing has been done to regain for the cotton farmer of 
the South the world markets lost through New Deal short-sighted- 


ness. 

9. Nothing has been done to amend the one-sided Wagner Act 
so freedom to work might again be protected by the arm of Goy- 
ernment against the lawlessness of irresponsible groups and the 
arbitrariness of Government tribunals. 

10. Nothing has been done to keep down the cost of articles 
which the farmer buys. 

11, Nothing has been done to bring down the cost of living for 
the city family. 

LIP SERVICE TO HOUSING 


12. Nothing has been done to relieve small businesses of the 
strait jacket imposed on them by the so-called undistributed 
surplus tax which has proved a “dud” so far as producing revenue 
is concerned. 

13. Nothing has been done to help the cause of the Negro, 
whose votes were so blatantly gathered in by the Democrats last 
fall; and, while Congress could at least have adopted a resolution 
condemnatory of lynching and could have strengthened the stat- 
utes calling for Federal intervention when local processes of law 
and order break down, as they did in Michigan in the sit-down 
strikes, the Congress chose instead to ignore the fact that the 
Federal Constitution guarantees the citizen the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

14. Nothing has been done to bring about the much-needed 
coordination of Federal, State, and local tax-collecting agencies. 
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15. Nothing has been done to use the vast hoard of gold buried 
in Kentucky as a basis for a revived world system of credits, so 
as to start the flow of international trade in earnest. 

16. Nothing has been done to get the legislative powers of 
appropriation out of the hands of the Executive and back into 
the hands of the Congress, where —— belong. 

17. Nothing has been done to render unnecessary the artificial 
“pump priming” use of public funds, so that economic recovery 
could be put on a sound and permanent basis. 

18. Nothing, indeed, has been done to improve the condition of 
the one-third of our population who, the President keeps saying, 
are “ill-clad, ill-mourished, and ill-housed”; that is, nothing has 
been done except to talk about it. 


CONGRESS HAD AMPLE CHANCE 


This is the record. What did Congress do? It passed a few 
minor bills providing for some new experiments in money spend- 
ing, and the rest of the time the whole session was monopolized 
by Mr. Roosevelt's ill-timed, ill-conceived, and ill-considered pro- 
posals to do away with the process of amending the Constitution 
in the regular way. 

had a fore to improve on social-security legislation 

and to iron out the unworkable features of other hastily 8 

measures of previous sessions. Congress had a chance en- 

7 7 the American economic system. But the President aia not 
it so. 

As long as there is a free press these acts will be exposed to the 
view of the citizens, and it remains to be seen how long “smoke 
screen” speeches and shifting of blame can fool the independent 
voters, who hold the balance of power in the American electorate. 


The Seventy-fifth Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, in the closing days 
of the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress many 
newspaper articles, editorials, and magazines have pub- 
lished throughout our Nation that this session of Congress 
went on a sit-down strike and was not a working Congress. 

Is it the same old group that has formulated a new at- 
tack on the administration, knowing that the membership 
of the House must be elected next year, and if by means 
of vicious attacks on Members of Congress they will be 
successful in defeating Members and will gain a substantial 
amount of seats in order that they might curtail construc- 
tive legislation? This method is nothing new in the history 
of our country. 

History repeats itself; when legislation is enacted for the 
people and the general welfare of the Republic benefits by 
it, there are those who, when they cannot dictate the policy, 
seek to destroy the principle of legislation by the well- 
organized forces they control through propaganda. We be- 
long to that age when vilifying remarks are in order, that 
those who cast them may gain their objective. 

We read in many a newspaper article that Roosevelt is 
a Socialist, or a crackpot, or a dictator, or whatnot. But 
let us glance into the past and familiarize ourselves with 
some of the remarks cast upon other great Presidents dur- 
ing their tenure of office, and we find similar remarks made 
against those same gentlemen who tried to preserve this 
Union for the masses. 

We find Jefferson encountering difficult problems while 
in office, and those who did not agree with his policies 
sought to destroy his principles, yet Jefferson’s name lives, 
while those of his critics have been forgotten. 

Abraham Lincoln experienced the same situation; one only 
has to refer to Greeley’s Articles on Lincoln, while Baldwin 
always referred to the President as the “bloodhound” of Ili- 
nois. The late Theodore Roosevelt was referred to as a luna- 
tic, classed worse than a Socialist, stating if he had his way 
we would all do business with glass pockets. These remarks 
were quoted by the elder J. P. Morgan, and the tone of his 
remarks merely sum up the hatred which “big business” gen- 
erally had for the “trust buster.“ On Roosevelt’s part, his 


sentiments reached their peak the day he shook his fist in 
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Morgan’s face at a Gridiron Club dinner. Yet all the feeling 
against all of the great Presidents in the past, who sought 
to preserve the Union by their acknowledgment of the will 
of the people, were but a ripple in comparison with the 
present hatred against Franklin D. Roosevelt, perpetrated by 
those who cannot dictate their policies over the wishes of 
the people. It is now, as well as before the last election, 
common gossip at luncheon parties, over dinner tables, and 
in gatherings to stir up a sort of hatred for the President 
and his administration. What is the reason for this consum- 
ing hatred which transcends the vastly increased profits to 
“big business” and the rich? The answer to the question is 
of tremendous importance in facing the facts, the incredible, 
amazing fact that most of these people seem to have no 
realization of the present plight of the world. Yet the funda- 
mental cleavage, it would seem, lies deeper still. It harks 
back to the fact that before Roosevelt took office the rich 
were losing not only money but also public confidence and 
power; and while they are regaining the money they are not 
regaining either the public confidence or the power. 

Now while the country has largely recovered, and while 
industry and its tycoons have regained much of the money 
they lost, they have not recaptured their prestige and see no 
early chance of doing so. 

A glance at the history of previous depressions will indi- 
cate that it is tremendously important, for in each previous 
depression it was the rich and powerful, the “best people”, 
who got the credit for rescuing the country—neyver the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the panic of Cleveland’s administration the elder Mor- 
gan not only dictated to Cleveland right in the White House 
but the run on the Treasury’s gold reserve was not stopped 
until Morgan and a syndicate of powerful financiers went 
to the Government’s rescue—with handsome profit to them- 
selves. And likewise in 1907, in that great panic when the 
first Roosevelt was in office, it was Morgan again that res- 
cued the country” and not Theodore Roosevelt. “During 
those days Morgan was undisputed monarch. Indeed, in 
all save name, he was dictator of the United States. The 
Government itself did his bidding without question. Mor- 
gan rose to the emergency magnificently, joyfully.” 

Nor is it to be said that Morgan did not perform heroic 
services; with conditions as they were, he undoubtedly saved 
the country in the only way it could have been saved within 
the rules of the economic game which were in force then. 
But the big point is that the credit went not only to Mor- 
gan but to the entire stratum of society he represented. 
Every moocher on Park Avenue and every “substantial citi- 
zen” patted himself on the back for patriotic service. 

The big leaders of private enterprise had plenty of op- 
portunity to perform the rescue act in the depression from 
which we are emerging. Where Cleveland and Theodore 
Roosevelt accepted the “big business” rescue parties with a 
certain reluctance, Hoover invited them to take over from 
the first hours of the slump. He summoned to Washington 
not one magic name but hundreds; and it should not be 
forgotten they possessed the Nation’s confidence until they 
had fallen down on the job time and again. 

The result was that for the first time in American history 
Government effected the economic rescue of the country. 
For the first time the “politicians” at whom businessmen 
are so ready to sneer not only made good but in a short 
time. 

The Roosevelt administration is disparaged with the cry 
that recovery would have come about anyhow. But the 
“tories” know in their hearts that it did not come, not a sign of 
it, until Hoover went out and Roosevelt went in. They know 
that recovery did not begin until Roosevelt discarded, one 
at a time, all the empty panaceas the opposition had pre- 
scribed—until he had jettisoned their precious gold stand- 
ard; buttressed the banks with the deposit insurance that 
Hoover scorned; stabilized the stock market with a measure 
of honest regulation—to revive industry and obtain for the 
laborers and farmers the right to earn a decent living as an 
American citizen, and, by a series of legislative enactments, 
succeeded in dissipating and destroying those dark clouds of 
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fear and uncertainty which engulfed the citizens of our 
Nation. 

In short, where Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, 
and others finally had come to terms with the “interests”, 
this man Roosevelt, whom some call a traitor to their own 
wealthy class, dared not only to hold the whip hand but use it. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in our National Government our 
party has restored prosperity, taken care of our citizens 
during adversity and depression, and has at least recognized 
the will of the people under the courageous leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Therefore, when you have accepted a man as one of your 
heroes, it is enough to study him in what you are able to see 
of him with your own eyes. If you do that, you are like the 
captain of a ship who judges an iceberg by what he is able 
to notice of it above the water line. If he knows his job, he 
will instinctively visualize the hidden part that lies beneath 
the waves and he will take his measures accordingly. 


Appropriations of the Last Three Congresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the following tables show the 
regular appropriations of the last three Congresses for dif- 
ferent purposes in parallel columns as near as I can set 
them up. 

The appropriations made at the session of Congress which 
is now about to close equals $10,252,892,556.60, including all 
reappropriations and permanent appropriations. In addi- 
tion to these appropriations, there were contract authoriza- 
tions aggregating upward of $250,000,000. The worst part 
of the present situation is that practically all of the funds 
appropriated in this session of Congress will have been spent 
by the 30th of June 1938. There will be very little of these 
items carried over unspent, as has been the case in the past. 
In other words, with the single exception of about $2,500,- 
000,000 of relief funds, there is absolutely nothing that has 
not been made a regular activity of the Government. The 
comparative table showing appropriations for the last three 
sessions follow: 


TABLE I 
Ist sess., 75th 
Title Cong. 
Agriculture $933, 783, 873. 00 
District of Columbia 47, 760, 641. 00 
Independent offices.__.-.--. 1, 170, 770, 677. 00 
CTT 187, 464, 006. 07 
Legislative. P 24, 153, 536. 78 
Navy. — 527, 829, 458. 00 
Bate, Justice, “Commerce, 
and Labor. 127, 357, 877. 00 
Treasury-Post Office. ...... 2, 971, 846, 413. 00 
War Department 612, 329, 767. 00 
First deſlelency 948, 975, 868. 89 
Second defleiency. 99, 737, 540. 14 
Emergency relief 1, 974, 000, 000. 00 
Interior deficiency... PRSETER 80,000 00 J 
Subtotal.. 8, 563, 753, 484.96 
Public acts 2 
3 3 3 472, 271, 660. 00 
Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration oN 50, 000, 000. 00 |... 
TT 10, 000, 000. 00 r 
Sub total eee 
Permanent appropriation—.] 2, 200, 101, 127. 00 ) 
Fahne — — 154, 611, 238. 72 


1 Permanent ms for this year included under the department for which 
they are appropriated, 


These figures are absolutely correct from the standpoint 
of the items that I have given. I have not had available 
certain private acts, which I would estimate at approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. 

The reappropriations included in the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress will aggregate approximately $700,- 
000,000. For this session I have included the permanent 
appropriations with the regular, and that will result in quite 
a considerable change over last year’s figures. The perma- 
nent appropriations were all shown in my statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, August 17, 1937, at pages 
9144-9145. 


If we are to continue to do such things, and these are 
only individual instances of which there are thousands, as 
this Congress did, there is never going to be any way out 
financially for this Government. On Friday, the 20th of 
August, a bill was passed by the House to provide for the 
purchase by the Government of a quantity of reindeer, a 
slaughterhouse, and a refrigerating plant in Alaska, belong- 
ing to the Lomen Co., which was in the reindeer business in 
Alaska in 1914, and which has never been successful. In 
other words, the Government puts up $2,000,000 to bail out 
a defunct and failing enterprise. On Saturday we appro- 
priated $2,005,000 out of relief funds for the purpose of 
buying a forest addition to the Yosemite National Park, to 
bail out a defunct lumber company which owed San Fran- 
cisco banks. This was a sample of the type of legislation 
that we had all through the session. 

The appropriations for the session just closing run $123,- 
000,000 more than the previous session. They indicate ex- 
penditures in all of approximately $10,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1938, which ends on June 30 next—way beyond 
anything which has occurred before. They indicate a 
deficit of anywhere between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,- 
roe and an increase in the national debt of at least $3,000,- 

00,000. 


The following is a table showing the appropriations which 
ue been made over each of the last eight sessions of 
ongress: 


TABLE II 

Seventy-first Congress, third session $4, 983, 250, 949. 98 
Seventy-second Congress, first session 4, 627, 440, 936. 33 
Seventy-second Congress, second session, and 

Seventy-third Congress, first session 3, 791, 396, 777.10 
Seventy-third Congress, third session 11, 534,376, 618. 23 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session 10, 459, 756, 227. 21 
Seventy-fourth Congress, second sesslon . 10, 129, 710, 521. 78 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session — 10, 252, 892, 556. 60 


They indicate that the object has always been to have 


bigger and better appropriations in order that the national- 


debt may be increased and the tax burden of the people be 
increased. 

Each year we have been told that it was absolutely unneces- 
sary for this country to increase taxes, and yet every year since 
the Roosevelt administration began there has been a bill in- 
creasing taxes substantially. No taxes have been started and 
abandoned after they were started. We are promised in the 
tax bill that is to be considered at the next session, in No- 
vember or in January, another increase which will raise 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000; but with the spending program 
that has been inaugurated, our Government cannot balance 
its Budget with a tax bill that will raise only from $50,000,000 
to $300,000,000. It will require practically $3,000,000,000 of 
additional revenue to bring about that result if the spending 
program is to be continued. 

I submit a table, such as I have previously submitted in 
other years, indicating the net national debt with the other 
liabilities which the Government must meet because of guar- 
anties. The net national debt this year is $38,590,293,658.98. 
The gross debt as of June 30, 1937, was $36,424,000,000, and, 
including the guaranties, the gross debt was practically 
$42,000,000,000. 
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TABLE III 


June 30, 1931 June 30, 1934 June 30, 1935 June 30, 1937 
Receipts ] $3, 103, 764, 828. 41 a $3, 115, 554, 049. $3, 800, 467, 201. 96 1l 615. 13 
88 3, 987, 434, 521. 50 3, 804, 16 7. 108.054 031 85 7, 375, 825, 165. 57 11 857 oon 25 i tae 
Net deficit 4 2, 837, 376, 756. 46 3, 989, 496, 035. 42 8, 575, 357, 963. 61 6, 468, 776, 078. 22 
Public debt, net A 265. 96 31, 097, x 
Net bonus liability. 2.278, 258, 361. 00 . eee eee 
Ar Tr... ß ——— —— —ͤ— 1, 427, 738, 070. 00 1, 446, 004, 209. 00 
Home loan guaranty------..|-- Geir H 3, 062, 104, 810. 00 3, 020, 112, 997. 00 
, Reconstruction Finance 
—: — E E —! — — . —— 253, 552, 205. 00 253, 036, 628. 00 


r 


The following table gives the number of employees in the 
Federal Government beginning June 30, 1930. The last avail- 
able date that I have is May 31, 1937. These figures indicate 
a steady increase in employees. I understand that the num- 
ber now exceeds 845,000. This indicates an increase since 
the Roosevelt administration came into power of 275,000. 

TABLE IV 


Since the ath of March 1933 there has been spent by the 
Roosevelt administration the enormous sum of about $35,- 
000,000,000 to this date—in about 4 years. 

A real red-blooded American who wants to see his country 
continue as the land of the free and the home of the brave 
cannot fail to see the handwriting on the wall if the Roose- 
velt administration and its spending program continue. 


My Experiences in the First Session of the Seventy- 
Fifth Congress Both Educational and Pleasant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. ALLEN 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. ALLEN of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, as the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-fifth Congress draws to a close I want 
to express my regret at parting company, even for a little 
while, with the splendid friends I have made since coming 
to the House of Representatives last January. 

Serving in this great body as the sole Representative 
from Delaware has been a great educational experience. 
The close association I have had with men who are out- 
standing in the affairs of the Nation has meant much to me. 

I have at all times endeavored to advance the interests 
of my constituents and the interests of the Nation as a 
whole. 

It has been & pleasure to wholeheartedly support all leg- 
islation sponsored by our great President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, as I promised my constituents I would do if 
elected to Congress. I am satisfied that great benefit will 
result to the Nation from the legislation passed at this ses- 
sion. I have nothing but thanks for the splendid coopera- 
tion given me by our United States Senator, Hon. James H. 
HucnHes, who has so willingly and so gladly assisted me and 
cooperated with me in all matters pertaining to the State of 
Delaware. 

Never in my life have I experienced more cordial and 
friendly treatment at the hands of any group than I have 
at the hands of the leaders of our great party in the House. 
I wish for them and for each Member of the House a most 


21, 155, 046,727.96 | 23, 589, 425, 737. 54 | 27, 639, 288, 050. 32 


32, 479, 611,739.06 | 35,840, 428, 374. 77 


pleasant vacation, and I am looking forward with pleasure 
to the opportunity of resuming cordial relations with each 
and every one of them when our next session convenes. 


Has Repeal Failed? Results Prove Conclusively 
It Has Not. The Course of Wisdom Now Would 
Be to Protect the Youth, Perfect Control Sys- 
ae and Strictly and Impartially Enforce the 

ws 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, 34 years ago the eight- 
eenth amendment was repealed by a popular majority, in the 
38 States in which referenda were held, of 9,777,956 votes. 
Up to that time that was the greatest popular majority ever 
recorded on any proposition submitted to the electorate. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the eighteenth amendment 
was thus overwhelmingly repudiated as a costly and tragic 
failure, the country is again being flooded with propaganda 
for its reenactment. A score of professional prohibition or- 
ganizations are vigorously soliciting campaign contributions 
from an emotional public to support their political and 
propaganda campaigns. Their slogan is: “Repeal has failed; 
prohibition must be reenacted.” 

It is a curious psychological phenomenon of our national 
life that certain emotional elements of our people are glut- 
tons for propaganda punishment and will support liberally 
any cause that promises large rewards that never can be 
realized. For more than a hundred years they have been 
giving millions of dollars to professional prohibitionists who 
have promised them to enact legislation that would produce 
a total abstinence millennium. Every known form of prohi- 
bition has been given a thorough trial. Not one ever made 
any substantial contribution toward national sobriety. 

The recrudescence of prohibition propaganda is undoubt- 
edly due to the profits it pays to its advocates, and to the 
mistakes made, since repeal, by Federal, State, and local 
governments and the alcoholic beverage industries. 

Such financial records of the professional prohibition or- 
ganizations as have been exposed by Senate investigating 
committees indicate that they collected from the public and 
spent $150,000,000 in their campaigns to adopt and prevent 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. Some advocates 
of prohibition had annual incomes of $35,000. 

The desire of Federal, State, and local governments to 
raise revenue out of the alcoholic-beverage industries, to aid 
in meeting their extraordinary depression needs, and their 
neglect to administer the laws and regulations for social 
betterment, are undoubtedly responsible for this renewal of 
the demand for new prohibition laws. Lax administration 
of laws and regulations—particularly with respect to issuing 
licenses and permits to individuals and corporations who 
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never should have had them—has resulted in abuses in some 
places that are offensive to good citizenship. 

I do not hold the alcoholic-beverage industries blameless. 
Some brewers and some distillers have been accused of prac- 
tices which they should have known would bring about an- 
other demand for their destruction by prohibition legisla- 
tion. That class deserves criticism. 

With the experiences of 14 years of prohibition fresh in 
their minds, they should have been the first to comply with 
and to demand the rigid enforcement of all the laws and 
regulations passed for the protection of society. If they had 
done this from the beginning, repeal would now be such a 
demonstrated success, as compared with prohibition, that 
there never could have been any excuse for the reenactment 
of prohibitory laws. 

Those of us who fought energetically and those who I may 
say courageously risked their political futures for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, had hoped that the three 
classifications of government would enact sound alcoholic- 
beverage control legislation, and, with the cooperation of 
the brewers, distillers, and vintners, enforce it so wisely that 
intemperance would be reduced to an irreducible minimum 
and the prohibition problem would be permanently settled. 

I represent a district the boundaries of which are located 
entirely within the limits of the city of St. Louis, and, of 
course, I was not one of that class I refer to as having coura- 
geously risked their political future in advocating the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment, but since repeal I have been 
subject to some criticism from those who do not fully realize 
the situation because I have advocated more strict enforce- 
ment of local, State, and Federal liquor laws. 

In my honest opinion nothing will do more to incite the 
people of the country and cause them to join up with pro- 
hibition forces than the failure of enforcement authorities to 
protect the youth of this country by seeing to it that the 
young men and young women of the Nation are prevented 
from securing intoxicating liquors. 

The Capitol of the Nation is situated in the District of 
Columbia, and the Congress of the United States is charged 

‘with the responsibility of enacting the laws which govern 
in the District. As a Member of Congress, I have made 
every effort to provide for proper enforcement in Washing- 
ton. A year ago a movement was launched to secure the 
passage of legislation that would have permitted the sale 
of hard liquor in Washington on Sunday starting at noon. 
The District Commissioners announced hearings would be 
held on the proposal. Few Members of Congress were in 
Washington at the time. I took it upon myself to file a 
vigorous protest with the Commissioners, and I am pleased 
to say the proposed legislation died in the borning. 

Just recently I assisted in defeating a bill that would have 
permitted hard liquor to be sold at counters not only to men 
but also to women. 

What better weapons could you place in the hands of those 
in favor of prohibition than for Congress to enact such 
legislation? 

Thousands of residents of my city derive their living for 
themselves and families through their employment by some 
of the greatest breweries in the world. I am not only think- 
ing of temperance but I am also thinking of the positions of 
these thousands of men. 

Other nations, notably England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Canadian Provinces, have practically solved the so- 
called alcohol problem by wise legislation and the coopera- 
tion of the alcoholic beverage industries. In England the 
brewers own and operate the public houses. They maintain 
an organization to reduce their number and improve their 
quality. During the past 20 years convictions for drunken- 
ness in England and Wales have been reduced by more than 
two-thirds. The same thing has been true in a large meas- 
ure in the other countries I have named. While intemper- 
ance in these countries was being almost eliminated, it in- 
creased enormously in the United States and Finland under 
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prohibition. I would oppose the plan for the manufacturers 
to own or operate retail establishments, no matter how suc- 
cessful they have been abroad. 

The claim is made that repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment was a mistake. 

But has repeal failed? Are social conditions, under repeal, 
such as would justify a return to prohibition which has al- 
ways failed? In order to get the true facts I have gone 
to the official records of the 10 great beer-producing and con- 
suming States to determine, as far as these records would 
shed light on the problem, the exact social conditions that 
now prevail. I have compared the repeal records with those 
of certain prohibition years. 

The States whose records I have compiled are Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. They produce 90 per- 
cent or more of all the beer consumed in the United States. 
The average per-capita consumption of beer in these States 
in 1935—the last year for which records are available—was 
15.63 gallons as compared with an average preprohibition 
per-capita consumption of 20 gallons. The average per- 
capita consumption of distilled liquors in these 10 States was 
0.78 of a gallon in 1935 as compared with a preprohibition 
average of 1.44. 

These records prove that there is much less drinking of 
alcoholic liquors than in the preprohibition period. We 
have no adequate record of consumption during the prohi- 
bition era. Consequently we have no way of making a com- 
parison of drinking under prohibition with consumption 
since repeal. But we do have social data which will ac- 
curately reflect the conditions of these respective periods. 

These 10 States have nearly 50 percent of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. Repeal records, as compared with 
prohibition, show that there has been a sharp decline in— 

(1) Deaths and death rates from alcoholism. 

(2) Arrests for drunkenness. 

(3) Arrests of women and young people for drunkenness, 

(4) Arrests for drunken driving. 

(5) Revocations of drivers’ licenses for intoxication in 
those States having drivers-license laws for the comparative 
periods. 

(6) In practically all major crimes, especially homicide. 

There is no more reliable barometer of the drinking habits 
of the Nation than the United States Census Bureau records 
of deaths and death rates from alcoholism. 

A comparison of the average number of deaths from alco- 
holism in these 10 States, from 1926 to 1932, prohibition, 
with 1933, 1934, and 1935, beer and repeal, shows: 

Prohibition, 2,401. 

Beer, repeal, 1,675. 

On this record, the accuracy of which cannot be chal- 
lenged, there were 43 percent more deaths from alcoholism 
in these States during prohibition than since modification 
and repeal. 

The average death rate from alcoholism per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation in these 10 States was— 
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Exactly 50 percent more under prohibition than since beer 
and repeal. 

The Census Bureau does not have complete records of 
deaths from alcoholism in all States during the prohibition 
period, for the reason that not all States were in the registra- 
tion area until 1933. 

The average alcoholism death rate in the States that were 
in the registration area from 1926 to 1930 was 3.8 per 100,000 
of population, as compared with 2.7 for all the States in 
1933-35. The highest number of deaths from alcoholism 
ever recorded by the Census Bureau was 4,627 in 1928, pro- 
hibition, with no reports being included from Nevada, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Texas. With all the States re- 
porting in 1935, there were 3,334 deaths from alcoholism, for 
a rate of 2.6 per 100,000 of population. 
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With the single exception of 1932, that was the lowest death 
rate from alcoholism since 1922, the third year of national 
prohibition. 

The Census Bureau records of deaths and death rates from 
elccholism tell their own story of much-improved social 
conditions. 

I shall now examine police records of arrests for drunken- 
ness and drunken driving to determine whether these rec- 
ords corroborate Census Bureau reports of social betterment. 

I have been able to get the police records of 190 cities in 
these 10 States of arrests for drunkenness from 1928 to 1935. 
The combined population of the 190 cities is 26,428,518— 
more than 50 per cent of the entire population. 

In 1928, under prohibition, there were 345,862 arrests for 
drunkenness in these 190 cities. 

In 1929 arrests increased to 350,368. 

In 1935, under repeal, there were 271,362 arrests for 
drunkenness in these same 190 cities. 

In 5 prohibition years, 1928-32, the police in these cities 
made 1,644,375 arrests for drunkenness, an average of 
328,875. 

In the 3 beer and repeal years the average was 293,283. 
In the prohibition period there was an average of 10.8 per- 
cent more arrests for drunkenness than in the beer and 
repeal period. 

‘The 1935 record of arrests for drunkenness was the low- 
est of any year. 

That record speaks for itself. 

Within a short time after repeal professional prohibition 
organizations and some safety councils launched furious 
propaganda campaigns that drunken driving had greatly 
increased and was becoming a serious threat to safety on 
the highways. 

I do not recall that any of these organizations ever 
uttered a single warning against the menace of the drunken 
driver during prohibition. My impression is that they 
rather studiously tried to convey the impression that there 
was no such a thing as drunken driving in the dry era. 
I agree with the sentiment that the intoxicated driver of 
an automobile is a menace to public safety and should be 
severely punished—not fined, but put in jail. 

What I shall say on this subject is not to be construed 
as in any sense defending or condoning the drunken driver. 
I have made a careful inquiry to determine whether there 
has been more or less drunken driving since legal beer and 
repeal. 

I have complete police records of arrests for drunken 
driving in 157 cities—combined population, 24,900,171— 
from 1928 to 1935. 

These records show the arrests of 12,973 drunken drivers 
in 1928, during prohibition, and 10,896 in 1935, during 
repeal. 

Average arrests for drunken driving during the 5 prohibi- 
tion years, 11,421. 

In the 3 beer and repeal years, 9,758. 

In this group of 10 States there are two that have com- 
plete records of revocations of drivers’ licenses for intoxi- 
cation, New York and New Jersey: 

Average revocations, 1928-32: 


r EE EE A SESE EE 2, 428 
New Jersey._---~-~--.---.--------.-=~~.-----.-- 1, 
FP... ... eee 
Average revocations, 1933-35: ; 
o a ye y ee E eS — 1,715 
ORE Ty Re SEAD — 1,325 
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Forty-three percent more under prohibition. 

In the face of such a record we have prohibition and safety 
organizations advocating reenactment of prohibition laws as 
a remedy for drunken driving. 

It is true that there has been an increase in deaths from 
automobile accidents since modification and repeal of the 
prohibition laws. But it is also true that there has been a 


great increase in automobile travel and the potential speed 
of all motorcars. 
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When all the factors entering into the automobile-accident 
problem are taken into consideration it will be found that 
the highways are now safer than at any other time. The 
National Safety Council, which has sponsored much of the 
drunken-driving propaganda, reports that the 1936 death 
rate from automobile accidents per 10,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline consumption was the lowest on record. That means 
that on the basis of actual motor-vehicle mileage in 1936 
there were fewer fatal accidents than in any other year for 
which records are available. I shall analyze the records in a 
moment. 

It is a significant fact in the automobile-accident problem 
that in 1933, the year of legal beer and repeal, the horse- 
power of all automobiles was increased by more than 100 
percent. The increase in the low-priced cars was 140 per- 
cent. Cars were also streamlined for the first time. This 
combination of streamlining and high power and other im- 
provements now makes it possible to travel with greater com- 
fort at 60 to 80 miles an hour than at 30 to 40 miles an 
hour before these changes were made. 

We have from the United States Bureau of Roads and the 
United States Census Bureau a complete record of gasoline 
consumption and deaths from primary automobile accidents 
in these 10 States from 1926 down to 1935. From these rec- 
ords I have computed the death rates per 10,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline for each year. I have also brought the computation 
down to include 1936 on reports of deaths from automobile 
accidents by State boards of health. The 1936 figures are 
not, however, strictly comparable with those of other years 
for the reason that some State health departments include in 
their reports other than primary automobile accidents. 
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On the basis of miles traveled, notwithstanding the greatly 
higher speeds, deaths from automobile accidents are going 
down instead of up. 

I present the picture more graphically in the following 
tabulation: 


PROHIBITION 


1926: 1 death for each 6,550,000 miles of motor-vehicle 
travel. 


1927: 1 death for each 6,465,517 miles of motor-vehicle 
travel. 

1928: 1 death for each 6,756,756 miles of motor-vehicle 

1929: 1 death for each 7,241,545 miles of motor-vehicle 


1930: 1 death for each 7,109,004 miles o 
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death for each 17,425,723 miles o 
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death for each 17,978,723 miles o 
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BEER AND REPEAL 
1933: 1 death for each 17,537,688 miles of motor-vehicle 


1934: 1 death for each 1,653,061 miles of motor-vehicle 
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death for each 17,978,723 miles of motor-vehicle 
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death for each 7,936,507 miles of motor- vehicle 
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Average, 1926-32, prohibition, 1 death for each 7,042,252 
miles of motor-vehicle travel; 

1933-36, beer and repeal, 1 death for each 7,772,000 miles 
of motor-vehicle travel. 

To pursue the illustration further, we are starting out two 
drivers on imaginary trips around the world at the Equator, 
each to drive until he is killed or kills someone else in an 
accident. Each will drive 400 miles a day. The one will 
drive the 30 to 40 miles an hour car of 8 or 10 years ago. 
The other, the modern high-speed car. The first will drive 
under the conditions that prevailed during prohibition. The 
other, under conditions of today. How long will each drive 
before meeting his fate? 

The prohibition driver will be killed, or kill someone else, 
on his two hundred and eighty-first trip around the world, 
in the forty-seventh year of continuous driving. 

The repeal driver will have his fatal accident on his three 
hundred and eleventh trip around the world after 53 years 
of continuous driving. 

In either event the chances are about 50 to 50 that the 
person killed would be a pedestrian and that it would be the 
pedestrian’s fault. 

I have discussed this accident question somewhat fully 
because it is being used as the chief prohibition argument. 
The records show that in 1936, 3,000 more persons were 
killed and three times as many temporarily and permanently 
disabled in home accidents than in automobile accidents. 
The country becomes hysterical over the automobile-acci- 
dent problem but ignores the more serious home-accident 
situation. 

The Accident Prevention Conference of the United States 
Department of Commerce, in a report dated February 19, 
1936, said: 

The outstanding cause of these deaths (from automobile acci- 
dents) is high speed + œ, It is only fair to state that there 


is no evidence P rine to drunken driving being materially on 
the increase. 
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The reports on the causes of automobile accidents of the 
different States show that more than 93 percent of all fatali- 
ties are caused by normal, sober drivers, principally on 
straight-ahead highways. It is the normal and inattentive 
driver—not the drunken driver—who is the real menace to 
public safety on the highways. 

But we are also told by the drys that there has been a big 
increase in crime since repeal. What do the records say? 
I have the complete 17-year homicide record for Illinois. 
Here it is: 


Seventeen-year homicide record for Illinois 


PROHIBITION 
Rate per 
Year Murders 100,000 
480 7.4 
582 8.8 
655 9.8 
634 9.3 
721 10.5 
770 10.9 
751 10.4 
756 10.4 
783 10.5 
674 8.9 
805 10.5 
797 10.3 
759 9.7 
832 10.7 
759 9.3 
545 6.9 
501 6.4 


It will be noted that the homicide rate of 6.4 per 100,000 
of population in 1936 was the lowest of any year of the 17- 
year period. 

I now compare the Census Bureau homicide record for 
these 10 States: 


Year Illinois Indiana | Michigan | Minnesota | Missouri |New Jersey] New York Ohio P Vani }- Wisconsin Total 
480 138 205 74 478 402 493 44 2,716 
582 189 182 106 517 473 564 60 3,177 
655 171 171 88 528 435 538 48 3, 182 
634 185 250 70 469 472 634 61 3,377 
721 223 297 79 596 422 571 50 3, 588 
770 204 320 95 571 502 570 63 3, 709 
751 181 48i 56 546 546 525 73 3,710 
756 200 372 65 635 550 557 73 3,745 
77 222 327 71 616 531 543 61 3, 721 
674 224 392 56 660 543 500 66 3, 646 
801 207 324 97 712 616 491 91 3,972 
809 215 295 76 821 602 479 105 4,011 
759 223 271 76 763 543 469 83 3. 865 


RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 


7.3 47 5.5 3.1 
8.7 6.4 4.7 4.4 
9.7 5.7 4.3 3.6 
9.2 6.1 6.1 2.9 
10.3 7.3 7.1 3.2 
10.8 6.6 7.4 3.8 
10.4 5.8 10.4 22 
10.3 6.3 8.2 2.6 
10.5 7.0 7.0 28 
8.9 7.0 8.2 22 
10.5 6.4 6.7 3.8 
10.5 6.5 6.2 2.9 
9.8 6.7 5.7 2.9 
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This homicide record shows how the crime of murder in- 
creased regularly throughout the prohibition period, and 
how it began declining with legalization of beer and repeal. 
It will be observed that the homicide rate of 4.9 per 100,000 
population in 1935 was the lowest of any year in this 16-year 
period. Preliminary reports indicate that the homicide rec- 
ord took another big drop in 1936. In 5 years, from 1931 to 
1935, the number of homicides in these 10 States dropped 
from 4,011 to 3,021—a total of 990. The rate dropped from 
6.6 to 4.9, 34 percent. 

The gang wars of the prohibition era, which resulted in 
wholesale homicide in some particular instances, have 
largely disappeared as the result of repeal. Although these 
10 States have approximately 50 percent of the entire popu- 
lation of the country, they account for but approximately 30 
percent of the homicides. The 1935 average of 4.9 per 100,- 
000 population may be compared with the rate of 24.8 in 
Florida, 22 in Georgia, 24.6 in Mississippi, and 20.5 in 
Tennessee, 

The United States Census Bureau has discontinued its 
reports on divorces, There has been but one recent survey 
of this subject. Prof. Ernest R. Mowrer of the Northwestern 
University, Chicago, has made a study of a 7-year divorce 
record of Cook County, II. He reports that in 1929, pro- 
hibition, drunkenness was a ground for divorce in 737 cases, 
and in 1935, repeal, in 432 cases. In 1929 drunkenness was 
the cause of divorce in 8.2 percent of all cases, and in 1935, in 
4.7 percent of the total. Adultery as grounds for divorce 
dropped from 407 cases in 1929 to 103 in 1935. 

Delegates to the convention of the World W. C. T. U., 
recently held in Washington, heard reports that deaths in 
maternity cases were increasing since repeal. The National 
W. C. T. U. executive committee said in resolutions that 
the use of alcoholic beverages is one of the largest con- 
tributing causes to the spreading of syphilis and other social 
diseases and is also a contributing cause to the increasing 
number of deaths from tuberculosis. 

Here is what the latest United States Census Bureau rec- 
ords say on this subject: 


SYPHILIS 
Prohibition Beer and repeal 
Year Year 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
WE N aa 16, 826 A1 — 11.720 9.3 
— 16, 188 13.9 || 1935_............ 11, 590 9.1 
MATERNITY CASES 
F 15, 165 12.8 || 1933_............ 12, 885 10.2 
3 14. 239 Ne s EE 12, 859 10.2 
F 13, 293 eie e eee 12, 544 9.8 
TUBERCULOSIS 
S E AEA 84. 741 1.6118 74, 842 59.5 
B14 Ene MA AR CA $1,393 | S| yl REE 71. 609 50. 6 
8 75, 509 e a 70, 080 55.0 


Death rates from syphilis reduced from 14.7 in 1928 to 9.1 
in 1935, death rates in maternity cases reduced from 12.8 
in 1930 to 9.8 in 1935, and death rates from tuberculosis 
reduced from 71.5 in 1930 to 55 in 1935. 

I have taken the records of the Federal, State, and local 
governments relating to all the social factors of the alcohol 
problem and have shown by these records that there has 
been decided betterment since legal beer and repeal as com- 
pared with the prohibition era. 

Specifically: 

Deaths and death rates from alcoholism have gone down. 

Arrests for drunkenness have decreased. 

Arrests for drunken driving have dropped. 

Revocations of drivers’ licenses for intoxication have de- 
clined. 

Homicides and homicide rates have been reduced. 

Drunkenness as grounds for divorce shows a decline of 50 
percent. 
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On the basis of motor-vehicle mileage, the streets and 
highways are safer than ever before. 

Deaths and death rates from syphilis, childbirth, and tu- 
berculosis have all declined sharply. 

On all the social factors entering into the problem there 
are positive benefits since legal beer and repeal. On the 
basis of such a record, repeal is not a failure. It is working 
out successfully. With better administration to control laws 
we may expect continued improvement. On the record of 
social improvements there is no justification for a renewed 
demand for prohibition, 

Now, let us examine the economic benefits: 

Since legalization of beer, April 7, 1933, up to and includ- 
ing May 1937, the Federal Government had collected $1,759,- 
537,879.77 in revenues on alcoholic beverages. 

Exact figures on revenues collected by State and local gov- 
ernments are not available, but they aggregate more than a 
billion dollars, 

These revenue figures show that the three classifications 
of government—Federal, State, and municipal and local 
have taken the major profits of the legalized alcoholic- 
beverage industries. 

Much of the State and local revenues have been used to 
finance public schools, old-age pensions, and public relief. 
All the money collected from these industries has been used 
for the legitimate and useful ends of government. 

Under prohibition all the profits of an illegal industry 
were taken by criminals and used to finance crime. 

The 10 States which I have been considering in this 
analysis, in the fiscal years of 1934, 1935, and 1936, paid 
$862,349,603.83 in alcoholic-beverage revenues into the 
Federal Treasury. The fiscal year of 1937 has ended, but 
the revenue record for the year is not yet available. It 
will amount to more than $400,000,000, Consequently the 
beverage industries of these 10 States have contributed 
more than $1,250,000,000 to the support of the Federal 
Government since they were legalized. 

I have been unable to get a complete record of State and 
municipal revenues collected in these 10 States. For the 
fiscal years of 1934, 1935, and 1936. the State governments 
collected $385,517,227.42 in beverage taxes of various kinds, 
Municipal governments collected at least $300,000,000 more. 
The three classifications of government in these 10 States 
have benefited to the extent of approximately $2,000,000,000 
from alcoholic-beverage taxes of all kinds, 

All social data from these 10 States indicate that there 
must haye been a greater consumption of illegal liquor 
under prohibition than of legal liquor since repeal. Other- 
wise how could deaths and death rates from alcoholism, 
arrests for drunkenness and drunken driving, and revoca- 
tions of motor-vehicle drivers’ licenses for intoxication 
have been higher during prohibtion than since repeal? 

Since criminals took all the profits of the illegal industry 
which produced these social conditions, it is evident that 
their profits from an illegal industry must have been greater 
than the combined profits collected by the governments and 
the legal industries since repeal. 

Surely it will not be contended by any rational person 
that it is better for criminals to take the profits of an 
illegal industry and use them to finance crime than for 
governments to take the major profits and use them for the 
benefit of orderly society under proper official supervision. 

The reopening of the breweries, wineries, and distilleries 
following modification and repeal resulted in making substan- 
tial contributions to national recovery. When the breweries 
reopened in April 1933 the country was in serious economic 
and financial plight. Banks were closed. Industry was 
paralyzed. The heads of great industrial and financial or- 
ganizations were making beaten paths to Washington for 


financial aid to avoid disaster. The breweries, which had 
been wrecked by more than 13 years of national prohibition, 
refinanced themselves without borrowing a dollar from the 
Government and created the first new employment for more 
than 3 years. They began immediately turning a stream of 
revenue into the Federal and State treasuries and, moreover. 
gave employment to much idle capital and labor. 
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Taking the country as a whole, employment was provided 
by the legalized industries in manufacture, in the production 
of supplies, and in the wholesale and retail trade for ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 persons. Huge quantities of grain for 
brewing and distilling were purchased at premium prices, 
thus giving a boost to agriculture, which at that time was 
prostrate. The 10 great beer States have used more than 
8,826,000,000 pounds of grain and other farm products— 
equivalent to more than 275,000,000 bushels of malt. 

Immediately after the grain buyers for the legalized in- 
dustries appeared in the markets agriculture began an up- 
ward swing. The beverage industries consume approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the marketable grain crop of the coun- 
try. It was this 10 percent of grain sold abroad, at prices 
foreigners would pay, that demoralized prices of the entire 
domestic market. Successive Secretaries of Agriculture have 
reported that the only practical method of maintaining farm 
stability was to reduce the surpluses that have gone into 
foreign markets. The absorption of a large part of the sur- 
plus by the legal beverage industries has unquestionably been 
a highly beneficial factor in the farm-improvement situa- 
tion, 

Since the legal industries began operation farm income 
has increased more than $6,500,000,000 a year and farm 
values have increased more than $10,000,000,000. ‘The prices 
of all farm grains, selling at less than 25 cents a bushel in 
1932, are, and have been most of the time since repeal, well 
above a dollar a bushel. 

I have compiled a very complete set of tables of the social, 
economic, and industrial benefits of repeal in the 10 States 
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which I have used in this discussion. I am including these 
tables in my remarks; all are compiled from official sources. 

This record completely disproves the theory that prohibi- 
tion offers any solution of the beverage-alcohol problem that 
compares favorably with legalized regulation and control. 

On every factor entering into the problem the record proves 
the superiority of repeal over prohibition. In the face of 
such a record, the professional prohibitionists have little ex- 
cuse for their renewed demands for the reenactment of the 
eighteenth amendment. After nearly 14 years of fair, ex- 
haustive, and costly trial, the people rejected prohibition by 
a great majority as a complete failure. The record shows 
that repeal is working to the greater benefit of society as a 
whole. The course of wisdom now would be-to protect the 
youth of the country, perfect control systems, and to strictly 
and impartially enforce the laws. Such a course would in- 
crease and perpetuate the demonstrated benefits of repeal 
over prohibition as a solution of the age-old controversy over 
the beverage-alcohol question. 

STATISTICAL TABLES 


The following tables, showing in detail the deaths and 
death rates from alcoholism, arrests for drunkenness and 
drunken driving, deaths and death rates from automobile 
accidents, motor-vehicle registrations and gasoline consump- 
tion, Federal and State revenues, pay rolls and employment 
in the alcoholic-beverage industries, tell an interesting and 
convincing statistical story of the very pronounced social and 
economic benefits of legal beer and repeal. They are all 
from official sources. 


Deaths and death rates from alcoholism 
[U. S. Census Bureau; rates per 100,000 of population] 


Prohibition 
1926 1927 1928 1929 
Illinois: 

PFF 336 409 368 240 
4.7 5.6 4.9 3.2 

57 65 77 82 

1.8 21 2.4 2.5 

211 199 150 147 

48 4.4 3.4 3.1 

106 83 99 77 

4.2 3.3 3.9 3.0 

113 110 139 108 

3.2 3.1 3.9 3.0 

171 165 158 153 

to 4.6 4.3 4.1 3.8 
F 788 840 866 817 
TT 6.7 7.0 7.1 6.6 

Ohio: 

Dee onc E SNA 225 216 299 276 
Rate 3.6 3.4 4.6 4.2 
481 545 526 464 

5.2 5.8 5.6 4.9 

91 98 99 118 

3.2 3.4 3.4 4.0 

2, 579 2, 730 2, 789 2, 482 

Average rate 4.2 4.2 4.3 3.8 


Beer and repeal 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 11935 

180 130 134 135 93 13 
2.3 1.7 1. 7 s yi 1.2 1.5 
76 54 60 74 61 118 
2.5 1.6 1.8 2.2 1. 8 3.4 
101 73 68 79 65 75 
2.1 1.5 1.4 1.7 1.4 1.5 
101 60 74 68 57 92 
3.9 2.3 2.8 2.6 2.2 3.5 
92 74 77 TP EEREN ER 
25 20 1.5 2.0 S 
132 113 99 105 86 123 
3.2 2.7 24 25 2.0 28 
821 579 635 564 534 421 
6.5 4.5 6.0 4.4 4.1 3.2 
2⁵³ 198 185 239 1 EEIE EEN 
3.8 3.0 28 3.6 A 
344 282 285 320 299 361 
3.5 29 27 3.2 3.0 3.6 
99 87 98 80 69 79 
3.4 3.0 3.4 2.8 2.4 2.7 
2,179 1, 652 1, 694 1, 741 L 
3.3 2.5 2.6 89 


Preliminary State reports, incomplete. 
Norz.—In number of deaths and death rates the 1935 record is the lowest of any year in this II- year period. 


Arrests for drunkenness, 1928-35 


Number 
of cities Population 1928 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1935 
91,357 100 088 72, 304 , 538 60, 533 57,391 
3, 768 3, 468 2, 839 2.411 2.785 3, 738 
40, 377 35, 461 34, 482 32, 578 35, 389 
12, 153 13.824 13, 191 15, 213 15, 975 
12, 040 12, 473 11, 167 11, 870 8.9.3 
7, 034 5, 938 5, 802 5, 668 4,237 
35, 808 35, 952 34, 940 20, 898 28, 834 
63, 695 57, 497 58, 885 55, 263 36, 870 
65, 567 65, 240 68, 452 64, 206 67, 257 
18, 571 17, 609 17, 334 14, 153 12 678 

347,518 | 319,306 293, 231 
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Arrests for drunken driving, 1928-35 


Minois... 6 | 3,739,432 1. 431 1, 202 879 990 
Indiana. 10 366, 538 322 858 206 221 
Michigan. 19 | 2,525, 203 2, 033 1, 904 1,360 1,674 
Minnesota.. 7 907, 454 805 948 657 882 
issouri_..... 1 830, 300 640 360 226 613 
New Jersey... 16 | 1,378, 416 416 391 319 319 
New Y 42 | 9,045,032 2,312 2, 045 1, 460 1, 784 
1 a 27 | 2,732, 505 1,257 1,110 907 446 
. 9 | 2,300, 555 1, 621 1, 832 1,386 
ELC ELSE SEES ASP ESTAS TG 20 | 1,073,736 1, 433 1,242 943 
JT Fi 11, 392 
Average ( On — LES — — TA A e SA S E E a a NA rtr — 
verage He ce teed On Ne RE LES SS ECR DEN BEE SERA ASSAD E EIS nes, 3 51 
14.5 percent decrease under beer and repeal. $ 
Deaths and death rates from automobile accidents (U. S. Census Bureau) 1926-361 
Prohibition Beer and repeal 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Tlinois: 
CCC uns 1,512] 1,743] 1,685] 1,945 1,831] 1,043] 228] 2 2,398 
eae 5844. |, as Rd] |) 2 ee] Ne s 21 0 20.5 
na: 
Daat Un ' 7˙1'. Sates 8 734 897 065} 1,023 845 o| 1,144| 1.06 1,349 
Peach A NEE EITE 3.6] 2.1] 26| 97) 4| 37.3] Li] 45 2 33.2 38.7 
. 1.2 1,27] 1,411] 1,36] 1,407] 1.1 1,196] 1,416] 1,573) 2,918 
2.2 230] 29| 2.7] 4 25] 229 23.7) 3.0 332 17.7 
326 369 435 505 561 486 525 624 585 654 
13.0 147| 172] 198] 218] 255) 205] 24 3.6 241 21.8 
493 517 625 651 739 gu 690 770 94 910 926 
13.9) 14.8] 17.4] 180] %3] 21] 9 20) 257] 2.0 23.4 
792 973| 1,015] 1,209] 1,211] 1.229 1,105] 1,147 1,188] 1.1% 1.084 
2.3] 25.6] 21| 804] 28| 0.9 266 4 9 26.9 25.0 
2178| 234| 2.884 2977 2,813| 2.784 2.903 2,783] 2641 
18.5 b. s] 20.9 4.0 A. 9 215] 2.2 “dre 19.8 
1,317| 1,494] 1,708 990 1.822 1.80 2,119 161 132 
pad PE TVSA REAR T E EE ea 20. 8 2. 3 20. 3 1305 2 27.0 29. 9 31.9 * 2 155 
Pennsylvania: 
JJ u ö Sak Wiwas ad ae ST 2,043] 20100 
Debris ieee TRO) -T m.0| 224 
W. . 
JJJ00ꝝ23ẽ9é'72« 8 811 020 612 624 627 
Death ute nn La) ae 2.0| 21.0 
Total. a| 1021| 15u) 1 814, 600 15,364 | 13,0 13,990 
Average rate UEA 1 20.6 22.4 27.3 . 4 24.5 


— —— ———— 6́—ẽ—ͤ wömwG—.6ĩ—ũẽ 2 -b ääöü.äää—dſ .M ͥ e ü—äͤä-ä M'. . ..... '.äZͤw—— — eaaa 
1 Reports from 1926 to 1935 are from the vital statistics * by the U. S. Census Bureau. These statistics are from the Bureau’s classification of pri accidents 
that is, accidents in which automobiles alone are involved. Bureau also makes up another table classified as “Automobile accidents from all causes.” 2 oz includes 
collisions with railroad trains, streetcars, and motorcycle 8 

e Bureau does not consider the death · rate statistics on All automobile accidents” accurate until 1930. The 1936 records used in this table are Heian the courtesy 
of piste health departments. In most instances the figures are for “All automobile accidents,” which are somewhat higher than Primary accide: * 


Motor vehicle registrations, 1926-35 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1936 

985 359 1, 612, 770 498 050 | 1,456, 241 817 | 1,659,7 
S1 367 82 505 8285 175 siS 570 971 fos 27 200 660 1803 688 
154, 773 249, 221 1, 230, 980 | 1,134,808 | 1,077,209 | 1,148, 953 239,431 | 1, 373, 676 
646,082 | "673, 573 720,401 | "683,397 | "679,243 | 697,672 | 720,003 783, 627 
682.419 | 712.905 752,805 | 717,460 | 608,362] 739,813 | 766,309 809, 615 
712,396 | _ 758, 430 869,867 | 857,850 | — 845,734 | 864,641 | 888, 292 943, 412 
1,937,918 | 2, 083, 942 2,207, 249 | 2,241,930 | 2,240,757 | 2,269,355 | 2,330,962 | 2 453, 542 
L588 15 | 1,642,207 Larga | reso | Les | Lera) 1745401] Lois 
698, 289 | 72 185 754,249 | "694,652 | 670,797 | 709, 0 754, 087 835, 178 
11, 840, 337 12, 553, 560 11, 983, 772 13, 459, 052 


Norte.—Increase, 1936 over 1935 =7.49 percent. 
Gasoline consumption (Bureau of Public Roads), 1926-35 
[Gallons] 


— 


a 1 650, 000, 915, 747,319} 968, 856, 165 468, 1, 025, 751, 000) 1, 069, 242, 1, 123, 332, 000 
Indiana] 299, 058, 428, 968, 653) 450,863,830) 418, 489, 040 465, 638, ; , 909, 000 
Michigan.] 504, 088, 722, 462,626| 727, 744. 907| 681, 044, 263 735, 598, 809, 472, 871, 512, 00% 
Minnesota] 240, 234, 345, 303, 7 869, 005,304) 333, 351. 913 405, 012, , 486, , 426, 000 
Missouri.] 283, 057, 431, 958, 060| 460,328,204) 447. 484, 670 490, 507, 000| 512, 654, 548, 211, 000 
New Jersey. 1 255, 000, 546, 685, 108| 570,821,076} 553, 914, 175] 546,579,541) 567, 899, 621, 681, 657, 986, 000 
New York. . 720, 000, 438, 582, 716) 1, 527, 203, 055) 1, 485, 127,920) 1, 444, 837, 830) 1, 501, 463, 1, 587, 475, 1, 619, 128, 000 
QOhio..--..-... 662, 863, 927, 036, 272| 983, 201,323) 856, 729, 838, 020, 083) 1, 254, 786, 000| 1, 014, 925, 000) 1, 078, 255, 000 
Pennsylvania.| 588, 379, 733, 1.047, 914, 175| 928, 842, 534/1, 081, 755, 912) 1, 009, 663, 827 | 1, 024, 637, 243) 1, 136, 343, 000) 1, 171, 439, 1, 227, 225, 000 
Wisconsin. . 230, 490, 262] 301, 358, 684] 342, 810, 563] 374, 251, 967 415, 742, 027 ' 431, 504, 707 2378, 710, 405 379 431, 613, 000 436, 

Total___/4, 463, 171, 070/4, 943, 271, 080) 5, 660, 353, 136] 6, 802, 287, 2827, 101, 329, 0247, 571, 284, 483) 7, 117, 984, 152| 6, 996, 658, 006) 8, 017, 505, 000) 8, 113, 027, 000) 8, 508, 461, 000 


1 Estimated. 411 months estimated. 
Norz—Increase, 1936 over 1935=10.46 percent. 
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Federal revenues, 1934, 1935, 1936 (beer, wine, and distilled liquors) 
Total 
$75, 464, 230. 95 828. 13 $164, 729, 428. 87 
40, 182, 146. 40 975. 58 83, 240, 491. 24 
17, 711, 568. 15 373. 23 43, 221, 666. 40 
12, 333, 308. 59 193.22 29, 373, 010. 68 
14, 798, 943. 14 999. 47 37, 306, 570. 32 
26, 861, 008. 24 563.18 56, 156, 721. 68 
56, 521, 302. 87 206. 53 151, 157, 988. 71 
30, 982, 438. 95 820. 07 68, 343, 335. 27 
64, 952, 266. 75 392. 87 155, 902, 011. 35 
27, 631, 114. 60 561. 44 72, 918, 379. 21 
M/ ⁰ A EE LAAN RERE OE K m (O00, Satya On 862, 349, 603. 83 


State revenues 


1936 


2 
enS 


SENSE pme 


935, 011. 64 $8, 578, 751. 58 $6, 972, 244. 75 $28, 453, 939. 61 
029, 298. 91 5, 674, 506. 37 3, 857, 115. 59 18, 724, 937. 05 
815, 958. 72 8, 835, 863. 06 7, 680, 428. 54 26, 332, 250, 32 
193, 704. 10 3, 412, 960. 16 2, 815, 877. 74 10, 422, 542. 00 
347, 789. 93 4,713, 770. 53 2, 614, 131. 07 13, 024, 013. 32 
772, 509. 05 11, 101, 157. 63 4, 714, 661. 46 57 
878, 429. 92 88, 102, 767. 80 $1, 254, 372. 72 . 80 
304, 801. 71 14, 969, 864. 91 11, 654, 386. 79 41 
308, 587. 14 20, 393, 079. 69 793, 951. 76 

084, 207. 85 4, 834, 798. 23 672, 623. 82 


3 


120, 617, 519. 96 


3 
8 
E 


61 652 2,863 | $1,693,116 | $4,277,656 | $11,088,324 $28, 092, 722 

16 204 1. 404 522, 556 1, 901. 681 4, 567, 657 14, 554, 088 

44 464 2,568 | 1,281,183 | 4, 168, 333 9, 441, 568 26, 469, 326 

24 380 1,581 | 1, 079, 48 | 2,048, 103 5, 304, 370 18, 236, 810 

19 514 2,101 | 1,376,374 | 3,273, 992 6, 296, 574 22, 611, 177 

15 262 1,540 794, 335 | 2, 885, 866 7, 313, 162 22. 401, 063 

69 1, 460 5,993 | 4,026,878 | 10, 885, 447 25, 408, 206 77, 523, 981 

50 571 2,847 | 1,427,416 | 4,082,442 8, 898, 044 24, 388, 139 

101 973 4,506 | 2,612,308 | 7. 513, 328 15, 595, 261 46, 865, 126 

88 920 3,796 | 2,088,114 | 5, 258, 067 13, 549, 802 44, 007, 605 

6, 400 16, 801, 728 107, 462,958 | 325, 150, 037 
Combined wholesale and retail distribution of beer, wine, and liquors 

From the 1935 United States business census reports] 

Operating ex- 

penses includ- 

ing pay rolls 

$271, 343, 000 $78, 833, 000 

59, 989, 000 18, 666, 000 

123, 002, 000 36, 837, 000 

97, 496, 000 30, 127, 000 

94, 655, 000 30, 083, 000 

149, 726, 000 52, 307, 000 

833, 470, 000 291, 966, 000 

195, 609, 000 56, 857. 000 

288, 000 

000 


8 
g 


2, 213, 365, 000 704, 815, 000 


ARRESTS OF WOMEN FOR DRUNKENNESS—1928-35 


Since repeal there has been much idle talk that women are 
drinking a great deal more than during prohibition. Police 
records do not bear out such charges. In fact, there is so 
little drunkenness among women that many police depart- 
ments do not keep separate records of intoxicated women. 
The chiefs of police of the 190 cities that supplied a record 
of arrests for drunkenness were also asked for a separate 
record of arrests of women for drunkenness. Here is the 
complete record supplied by these departments. It shows 
more women arrested for drunkenness in 1928, prohibition, 
than in any other year of this 8-year period. It should be 
remembered that during prohibition much of the drinking 
was done in the homes with consequent less exposure to 
arrest: 

LXxXxXI—App——152 


Illinois (1 city) an 20 
Indiana (5 cities) 30 
Michigan (9 cities) 513 
Minnesota (4 cities)... 


Missouri (1 city) _. 1,728 | 1, 534 
New Jersey (6 citi ) 32 38 
New York (33 cities, 1, 590 | 1,358 
Ohio (9 cities) 409 402 
Pennsylvania (8 cities).| 393 351 
Wisconsin (8 cities)“ 887 491 


In the entire State of New York the commissioner of cor- 
rection reported the arrest of 2,714 women for drunkenness 
in 1930; 2,478 in 1935. Total arrests for drunkenness, New 


York, 1930, 52,863; 1935, 46,336. 
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YOUNG PERSONS, 21 AND UNDER, ARRESTED FOR DRUNKENNESS 


The libel against women has been repeated even more 
viciously against youth. The police departments of the 190 
cities were asked also to supply the records of arrests of per- 
sons 21 years and under for drunkenness. The record shows 
that in 1935 there were fewer young people arrested than in 
any other year of the 8-year period, except in 1929. Here is 
the complete record supplied by the police departments: 


1928 | 1929 | 1930 1934 | 1935 
Indiana (5 cities).....-. 48 25 48 42 40 
Michigan (9 cities) 103 108 81 125 124 
Minnesota (2 cities) 624 464 564 609 468 
New Jersey (2 cities) 8 1 3 7 3 
New York (Is cities)...| 442 474 451 364 312 
Ohio (7 cities) 143 148 184 282 287 
Pennsylvania (4 cities). 59 33 57 55 63 
Wisconsin (7 cities)... 66 83 54 37 59 


Total 1,493 | 1,336 | 1,442 | 1,478 1, 475 | 1,521 | 1,356 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS AND DRUNKEN DRIVING IN CHICAGO AND 
DETROIT 


In these two cities it is possible to give complete police 
records of arrests for drunkenness and drunken driving in a 
preprohibition period, the entire prohibition period, and the 
beer and repeal period, The statistics show that in both 
cities arrests for drunken driving and drunkenness were 
much higher during certain prohibition years than either 
before prohibition or since repeal. The Chicago statistics 
here quoted are for disorderly conduct, which includes 
drunkenness. Not all these arrests are attributable to 
drunkenness, but they accurately reflect public conduct 
throughout the entire period. 


Chicago Detroit 
Drunken- | Drunken | Drunken- | Drunken 
ness driving ness driving 
Pre 75 
10 NSN 
0. 
49, 942 155 
54, 821 178 
49, 949 222 
35, 086 282 
32, 352 532 6, 599 610 
47, 762 823 7, 220 874 
64, 853 1, 511 10, 098 930 
75, 800 1, 260 12, 977 1, 030 
86, 072 1,523 13, 717 1,070 
92, 871 1, 622 16, 296 1,174 
92, 960 1,739 16, 516 1, 182 
85, 307 1, 47 23, 003 969 
74, 802 1, 266 28, 904 1,128 
87, 399 1. 120 28, 319 783 
96, 626 1. 281 25, 549 659 
69, 584 1, 104 26, 469 624 
62, 405 741 24, 118 374 
58, 048 659 24, 188 287 
57, 941 695 25, 285 694 
54, 127 735 2, 161 706 
Averages: 
eee raga 49, 504 209 12,483 400 
Prohibition 74, 527 1, 267 1 18, 080 877 
Beer and repeal 705 696 24, 413 493 


1 Average last 5 years, prohibition period, 26,672, 


Big Gains Shown in Farm Imports—Shipments Into 
the United States Increase Over Two Hundred 
Millions During Fiscal Year of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LLOYD THURSTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, a recent release to the 
press by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics states that the 
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United States purchased foreign farm products, classed as 
competitive—that which we can produce at home—valued at 
$782,662,000 in the year ending July 1, 1937. For the previous 
12 months the United States purchased such competitive farm 
products from foreign countries valued at $578,961,000. 
Therefore we bought farm products which we could have 
raised, valued at $203,701,000 more, from abroad this year 
than last year. 

It is true that one-half of our foreign imports are noncom- 
petitive, such as crude rubber, spices, hemp, and other tropi- 
cal products. None of these figures include products which 
we cannot, or do not, raise. 

The competitive farm products which we import consist 
mainly of grain, meat, livestock, sugar, wool, hides, leather, 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products. To put the case more 
briefly and clearly, in the last 2 years we purchased $1,361,- 
623,000 worth of agricultural products from abroad which 
we could have raised on our own farms, These results also 
mean that many thousand of our farmers were deprived of 
employment because of the free-trade, low-tariff policies 
of the present administration. The reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments sponsored by Roosevelt, reducing reasonable duties 
upon foreign products, have greatly increased imports raised 
on cheap land and tilled by cheap labor. Foreign-produced 
farm products not only appeared in our markets in much 
greater volume within the last 2 years but the same gov- 
ernmental agency, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
reports that our exports of farm products to foreign nations 
were $732,839,000 the last fiscal year—June 30, 1936, to 
June 30, 1937—whereas we sold $766,548,000 the previous 
year, a falling off of $33,709,000. In an endeavor to curtail 
farm imports, on June 11, 1937, while a tax measure was 
being debated in the House of Representatives, I offered an 
amendment to increase duties 25 percent on imported farm 
products. All Republican Members supported the amend- 
ment and all Democrats, except two Members from the 
East, opposed the amendment. My proposal was defeated. 

With greatly increasing imports of farm products and 
diminishing exports, a critical chapter is now being written 
in American farm history. 

On several prior occasions I have made remarks in the 
House of Representatives calling attention to the unfavor- 
able trend in this respect, which has now unhappily come 
to pass, but the President and his principal foreign-trade 
advisors continue to tell the country about the wonderful 
results that will accrue to our people if we will continue the 
present reciprocal-trade agreements and negotiate similar 
agreements with other nations. The cold, practical ques- 
tion we face is: How long can the American farmer be ex- 
pected to turn over to the world the market which rightly 
belongs to him and yet compete with virgin land and low 
wages? 

The gentlemen in charge of our foreign trade still fly high 
in the beautiful clouds of theories and theatricals. They do 
not have time to, or are fearful of, examining the reports 
from our customs officials to get the real facts. What a 
wonderful thing it would be for our country, and especially 
for our unemployed, if our Government, in its commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations, could have a few practical, 
clear-thinking officials to assist in guiding this overlooked 
and neglected branch of our Government. In other words, 
if we could have some hard-headed businessmen, who are 
interested in preserving our markets instead of giving them 
away, one of the most important subjects now being con- 
sidered in the country could be partly solved; that is, the 
employment of our people. 

Are we not in the position of the gentleman of color who 
had been arraigned in court for a serious offense? The judge 
stated that on account of the seriousness of the charge he 
felt warranted in providing two lawyers for the defendant. 
The darkey spoke up, and said, “Judge, if it don’t make any 
difference to you, I would like to trade one of them lawyers 
for a good witness.” If the American employer and employee 
could go the colored man one better, and arrange to trade 
several of our so-called foreign-trade experts for a few good 
businessmen, I believe they would unanimously endorse such 
an exchange, 
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In years gone by the State Department only had jurisdic- 
tion over foreign affairs. The officials in charge of this 
Department were the very last word on official etiquette and 
pink teas. It was never intended to place any phase of busi- 
ness under the supervision of these very worthy but highly 
impractical persons. If the United States is to reclaim her 
own markets, and then make any substantial endeavor to 
expand our foreign trade, we will necessarily be obliged to 
restore the tariff making to the Congress, which is elected 
by the people; and also to place the actual functions of offi- 
cials in direct charge of our foreign trade in the hands of 
men with more business experience and less diplomatic 
training. 

The foregoing presents some authentic facts in regard to 
our foreign trade in agriculture. An equally unfavorable 
situation affecting industry has arisen, so that there will be 
a balance of trade against the United States for the current 
calendar year, of visible and invisible trade, amounting to 
several hundred million dollars. But what is a few hundred 
million dollars among internationalists—if the United States 
pays the bill? 

American trade is now taking a toboggan slide. Shall we 
stop the slide or coast on to a complete collapse? 


Retirement of Employees of Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, being a member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee that has 
had the pleasure on several occasions of voting out of the 
committee a bill to provide a retirement system for em- 
ployees of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
under the able leadership of the Honorable ROBERT CROS- 
SER, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has gallantly led the fight for 
these employees, we were successful in passing legislation 
on three different occasions—the first act in 1934 that was 
invalidated by the Supreme Court. Upon the convening of 
Congress in 1935 another bill was passed, which, in my 
judgment, would have been upheld by the Court. 

Early in 1937 a desire was expressed by railroad officials, 
railroad employees, and officials of the Government that this 
long-drawn-out controversial conflict might be settled in a 
way satisfactory to all. 

A committee representing the Railway Labor Executive 
Association and a committee representing the railway offi- 
cials, with full consideration of one another and by great 
care and patience, were successful in overcoming many of 
the controversies which had existed between them. When 
they reached an agreement and accomplished their desired 
want, they then informed Congress of their agreements, 
with the result of the introducing of H. R. 7519. 

It being referred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, they endeavored to report a bill which would 
remove all matters of dissatisfaction on the part of officials 
of the railroads and of the employees who would benefit 
under this act. And the committee under careful consid- 
eration reported this bill to the House, recommending its 
passage. 

Those subject to this act as employees are sleeping-car 
companies, rail carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, express companies, companies controlled by one or more 
of the employers in transportation business or in railway 
service, and certain other railroad and labor organizations 
having less than 4,000 employees, which are also treated as 
employers in this bill. The employees that are entitled to an 
annuity are employees in the service of an employer under 
this act. The relationship is one where the employee is sub- 
ject to the direction and continued authority of the employer. 


An added and important feature of the bill is a provision 
making those in “employment relation” subject to benefits 
under this bill. It provides for those actually working in the 
service of the employer, and those who are not actually work- 
ing but who are absent or are temporarily laid off on account 
of business conditions or sickness or disability or those who 
are under furlough. These persons might be entitled to a 
pension at 65 years of age, or at 60 years of age without 30 
years of service in case of permanent and total disability, or 
after 30 years of service. 

These provisions cover the cases of those employees who 
were disabled on the enactment date, which is August 29, 1935. 

Annuities are based on an employment relation on the 
enactment date, on an age of 65 years or over, and on a vol- 
untary surrender of the employment on which the annuity 
is based. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives by the over- 
whelming vote of 361 to 1, which expressed the thoughts in 
the minds of the Members in passing this much-needed leg- 
islation, and particularly to those employees that have re- 
mained faithful to their employers in the turmoil of labor 
conditions prevailing today. - 

The action of management and men in the railroad in- 
dustry comes as an assurance of what can be accomplished 
when both parties are willing to sit in conference and 
thrash out their differences; it shows the spirit of coopera- 
tion that is indeed gratifying—to realize that the results 
have been attained without leaving that feeling of discon- 
tentment that often ensues out of agreements of this kind. 

The membership of the House should be congratulated 
for passing legislation of this kind; for in passing this bill 
it feels its responsibility to help those who, through the long 
years of labor have faithfully served their employers, 
that it at least provides a sense of security for old age that 
will create a satisfied state of mind upon the part of the 
workers. 

Mr, Speaker, I am happy that I had an opportunity to 
support legislation of this kind. 


William Voris Gregory 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. FRED M. VINSON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Wrm.1am Vors 
GREGORY, late a Representative from Kentucky 

Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would speak to 
the memory of my friend, the Honorable WILLIAM VORIS 
Grecory, late a Representative from the First Congressional 
District of Kentucky. 

He came the same road to the House of Representatives 
that had been followed by many great Kentuckians who 
preceded him—the road of law and politics. Vorts 
GREGORY was first elected to represent the First District of 
Kentucky in 1926. He was reelected to this office five con- 
secutive times and nominated for his sixth term—nomina- 
tion in his district was the equivalent to election. 

Vortis GREGORY had prepared himself to represent this 
great district in Congress. He had a splendid educational 
background, both in the arts and in law. He had held 
public office in his home county and had made an outstand- 
ing success as a lawyer before the great war President, 
Woodrow Wilson, named him as the United States district 
attorney for the western district of Kentucky, which office 
he filled with eminent success for 8 years. Thereafter his 
legal experience broadened and he was recognized as one 
of the outstanding lawyers of the Kentucky bar. 

Voris Grecory, as most of us do, had a genuine pride in 
representing his great constituency. Regardless of what 
views jokesters, cartoonists, or short-minded critics may 
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have of our legislative body, it is an honor and a distinction 
for the people of a congressional district to select you to 
represent them—to be their mouthpiece in the Federal 
lawmaking body. Not only did he have the natural pride of 
being such a representative, but he was particularly proud 
of the fact that his two immediate predecessors were great 
Kentuckians. His immediate predecessor was Hon. ALBEN 
W. Barker, now Senator from Kentucky and at present the 
majority leader in the Senate; and BARKLEY was immedi- 
ately preceded by the Honorable Ollie M. James, spokesman 
for President Wilson in the Senate—two great Kentuckians. 

Voris Grecory, as I have said, had established for himself 
an outstanding position at the bar of his State when he was 
elected to Congress. I was a member of this body when he 
came. I knew the longing he had for an assignment to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, but the flood-control work was 
of such paramount importance to him and his district that he 
took an exclusive assignment on that committee. He did most 
splendid work upon it. 

He was one of the two Kentucky Democrats who stemmed 
the current in 1928 and was returned to the House. Upon my 
return, in the elections of 1930, Vorts Grecory made known 
again to me his desire to go upon the great Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. As a member of the committee on com- 
mittees, it was a pleasure for me to present his name for this 
assignment, and he was elected by an outstanding vote. He 
served for 3 terms upon this committee and had reached a 
high position upon it—only two persons outranking him. 
During his services upon this committee there were many 
momentous questions with which they had to deal. 

Voris Grecory never shirked a duty or responsibility that 
came his way. He was essentially the jurist. He was earnest, 
conscientious, sober-minded, desirous of doing justice to his 
fellowman. 

Voris GREGORY was well liked by his colleagues here. He 
was respected and beloved by his folks at home. The tribute 
of respect paid him by his friends in the last sad rites were 
marked with deep affection and reverence. To say that he will 
be missed is the use of a trite expression. He was a leader of 
men. He has left his imprint in the life of his people, the 
jurisprudence of his State, and in the lawmaking body of the 
Nation. He held high the banner of his people which he had 
so proudly received from his illustrious predecessors, and me- 
thinks that Vors smiled when his people placed that banner 
in the capable hands of his young brother, whom he loved 
so well. 


A Proposed Federal onary Development Act— 
10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, a few years ago I was shocked to 
hear Dr. Charles A. Beard, the dean of American historians, 
in the course of a lecture assert that the United States was the 
worst-housed modern nation in the world. Since that time I 
have discussed the matter with many authorities on housing, 
and find that they are in complete agreement with Dr. Beard’s 
statement. 

PRESENT INADEQUACY OF HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 

In Senate Report No. 933, Seventy-fifth Congress, first ses- 
sion, which was made by the Committee on Education and 
Labor in submitting the Wagner housing bill to the United 
States Senate for consideration, an estimate is given of our 
housing situation. I offer as part of my remarks a table from 
this report: 
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TABLE 1—Additional dwellings needed, 1937-501 
THE IMMEDIATE NEED, TO MAKE UP ARREARS 
Quantitative shortage: 
Total estimated “families”? 1937_--.-..-.-.--.-... 33, 300, 000 
5-percent allowance for vacancies 000 


Total dwellings needed, 1937, to meet 1930 ses She 
occupancy standards. 
Total estimated dwellings, 1937 (1930 dwellings, ara 
800,000 new since then, minus 300,000 demol- 
A | ES Rae K, eae A E ae 32, 656, 000 


The quantitative dwelling shortage in 1937. 2,397,000 
Qualitative shortage, replacement needs: Existing dwell- 
ings absolutely unfit for further habitation, which 
should be condemned and demolished immediately, 
TTT 


Total immediate housing needs, to replace the 
worst slums and establish standards of family 
occupancy as of- 190301 „4„„1%. 


NORMAL NEEDS, 1937-50 
Sipe sag rh to house additional families: 
t increase in 


“families”? 1937-560 6, 070, 000 

5 allowance for vacancies m 319, 000 
Additional dwellings needed, 1937-50, to maintain 

family occupancy standards as of 1930__.______ 6, 389, 000 
Qualitative, for obsolescence: Dwellings which will have 
to be replaced due to normal obsolescence, at about 

1 percent per ear. üñ⸗ö ꝗ..e 4,245, 000 

Normal housing needs, 1937-50 10, 634, 000 


Total additional dwellings needed, between now 
and 1950, to meet minimum physical standards 
and maintain family occupancy standards as of 
CCF see Rata DEEE N he USING Pee ee aS 16, 297, 000 

Estimate made by Catherine Bauer, executive secretary, Labor 
Housing Conference, and Coleman Woodbury, director, National 
Association of Housing Officials. 

*This definition of “family” includes a normal amount of 
doubling up, as in 1930. An allowance has been made for the 
marriages, still deferred from depression days, which will take 
place after 1937. 


THE WAGNER HOUSING ACT 


The Wagner Housing Act, which was passed during the 
closing days of this session of Congress, is designed to provide 
decent housing for that part of the population which can 
enjoy decent housing only if it is paid for by the Government. 
This measure contemplates the spending of $500,000,000 over 
a period of 3 years for the construction of dwelling units which 
in ordinary communities are to cost not more than $4,000 per 
unit or $1,000 per room, while in cities of population above 
500,000 this cost may go up to $5,000 per unit or $1,250 per 
room. 

In the main we may expect that the money to be expended 
under the Wagner Housing Act will be spent for construction 
work in larger cities for slum-clearance purposes. I have been 
interested in the subject of adequate housing for many years, 
but I have purposely delayed the introduction of the Federal 
Housing Development Act until the Wagner bill should have 
been enacted into law. The two measures are completely 
different in purpose and in operation, and any discussion of 
this proposal while the Wagner bill was pending would have 
served only to confuse the issues. 

In the first place, it should be noted that from an ideologi- 
cal viewpoint the Wagner Act is much more radical than this 
bill. The Wagner Act proposes to aid that part of the popu- 
lation that cannot have decent housing under capitalism with- 
out Government subsidy. To the extent that a subsidy is pro- 
vided the Government, is, of course, venturing into socialism 
in the field of housing. But this fact has aroused no real 
opposition to the Wagner bill, because the people who will be 
aided are below the point where they can be exploited by the 
real-estate interests. The provision of adequate housing for 
this group does not, therefore, compete with the bankers, 
money lenders, realtors, and other vested interests in the 
housing field. 

A measure, however, that proposes to give the great ma- 
jority of the American people an opportunity to get capital 
for home-construction purposes at actual cost will arouse 
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the bitterest opposition of the banking and money-lending 
fraternity. Moreover, we ought not to overlook the fact that 
while the liberals in Congress supported the Wagner bill en- 
thusiastically, the measure was not passed because of the 
liberals, but as a result of trading between blocs. During 
the last few days of the session the Members from the cot- 
ton States, in return for some $65,000,000 aid for the cotton 
interests, have permitted the Wagner bill to pass. 

SUBSIDY NOT THE FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

But regardless of the motives or the trading that made 
the passage of the Wagner bill possible, it represent a great 
forward step in the housing field. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the expenditure of $500,000,000 during the next 3 
years will permit the erection of only 100,000 dwellings in 
present slum areas, and that if this rate of construction 
is carried on for 12 years the total will number only slightly 
over 400,000. 

But if the American people are unwilling adequately to 
feed or clothe the economically underprivileged part of the 
population, it does not seem reasonable to believe that they 
will continue on a long-term program that contemplates 
that these same people shall be adequately housed. Cer- 
tainly this conclusion is justified by the experience of Eu- 
ropean countries in this field. In a study of European hous- 
ing policies and practices by Fisher and Ratcliff, published 
last winter by the Federal Housing Administration, the fol- 
lowing summary of this aspect is given: 

Subsidies to stimulate house production have been generally 
abandoned. The present emphasis is on improvement of housing 
conditions by other means than ey ge subsidies, and the most 
widely adopted form of assistance is the extension of Govern- 


ment credit. 
HOUSING BY THE WEALTHY 


We have in the United States a large number of wealthy 
people who can be counted upon to build a considerable num- 
ber of good homes during the next 12 years. While the num- 
ber of families with incomes over $5,000 were in excess of 
2,250,000 in 1929, that number dropped to 650,000 in 1933. It 
is quite reasonable to suppose that the number of families in 
this income group during the next 12 years will vary between 
one and two million. The particular families in the group 
will shift, of course, but the tendency of the group is to main- 
tain a fixed status. Even if we were to assume that each 
family in this income group would build a new house during 
the next 12 years, which is not true, the number of these new 
houses would probably not greatly exceed one million. 
BUILDING BY WEALTHY AND UNDER SUBSIDY LESS THAN TENTH OF NEED 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude that whether 
it is homebuilding by the wealthy, who are not hampered by 
present cost considerations, or slum-clearance housing un- 
der the Wagner Housing Act, not more than 10 percent of 
the 16,000,000 new dwellings needed will come from either 
source. Of the 90 percent thus remaining, 20 to 30 percent 
represents housing that can be furnished only if the opera- 
tion of the Wagner Act is extended through greatly increased 
appropriations. Construction of the remaining 60 percent 
or more, or a minimum of 10,000,000 dwellings, must be ini- 
tiated and carried through by that large part of the popula- 
tion receiving incomes ranging from $1,500 to $5,000. 

At the top of this large middle group are families that 
quite probably will build new homes during the next decade. 
At the bottom are families that with even greater probability 
will find the venture just beyond their budgets. Some at the 
top will decide against building; some at the bottom will 
manage to build some sort of dwelling. But no family in 
this group will be able to build the type of home it should 
have, a home reasonably equivalent on a more modest scale 
to the homes of the wealthiest families, unless it spends 
more of its income on housing than is good budget practice, 
The barrier of high capital cost, which is closely related to 
the risks inherent in prevailing real-estate development 
practices, will certainly prevent the construction of more 
than a minor fraction of the 10,000,000 or more homes 
needed by these families during the next 12 years, 
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MIDDLE GROUP LEFT TO WOLVES 


But for this great middle group the Government is doing 
virtually nothing, because any attempt on the part of the 
Government to aid this group would immediately arouse the 
opposition of all the bankers, money lenders, speculative 
builders, and real-estate promoters in the United States. 
It is a curious commentary on the nature of political pres- 
sure that it is possible to set up a program of housing for 
the lowest income group, contemplating an 85-percent sub- 
sidy by the Federal Government and a 15-percent subsidy 
by the local governments—a program that is clearly social- 
istic—without arousing business opposition, so long as the 
housing is definitely restricted to the lowest income groups. 
On the other hand, a program to aid the middle income 
groups by lending capital at cost, without a subsidy of any 
kind—a program that is fundamentally a business proposi- 
tion—is certain to draw raking fire from the business inter- 
ests of the home-financing field and probably will be 
denounced as socialistic. 

SUBMERGED GROUP NO LONGER GOOD PLUCKING 

The obvious reason for this has been pointed out, namely, 
that the economically submerged group that will occupy the 
subsidized houses is no longer profitable game for the vested 
interests in the real-estate field. They are past the possi- 
bility of profitable exploitation. Besides, the slum areas in 
which they are forced to live constitute a menace to the 
health of the community as a whole, a menace that business 
grudgingly recognizes the Government is justified in eradi- 
cating. Little opposition is aroused, provided the slums are 
torn down and are replaced by the cheapest kind of housing 
at Government expense. The improvement that is expected 
will probably not materialize under the Wagner Act in its 
present form, because with a limitation of $4,000 or $5,000 
per dwelling, the structures that will be erected in urban 
centers will no doubt appear rather shabby at the end of 
15 or 20 years. 

GOVERNMENT AID IN HOUSING FOR MIDDLE INCOME GROUPS 

Let us examine what the average citizen is up against when 
he decides to build a home. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration was set up a few years ago in an optimistic effort 
to help this average citizen and has insured about $600,- 
000,000 of loans to home builders. Reports of the great 
accomplishments of this organization come frequently to the 
desks of Members of Congress from Mr. Stewart McDonald, 
the Administrator. 

The F. H. A. has done as much for the average middle- 
class home builder as can be done without conflicting with 
the interests of the bankers, money lenders, real-estate pro- 
moters, and so forth. The individual is not lent money but 
is merely aided in securing a loan from some local bank, at 
5-percent interest. The United States Treasury now has 
outstanding obligations of about $37,000,000,000, and for this 
amount is paying an average interest rate of 2.57 percent. 
In other words, the F. H. A. helps the banks to get twice as 
high a return for their money as they could secure if they 
bought Government bonds. 

The banker is given a guaranty through insurance of his 
principal by the F, H. A. For this insurance the borrower 
pays, in addition to the 5-percent rate, a fixed charge of 
one-half of 1 percent. As this rate applies to the full face 
amount of the loan until it is completely repaid, this charge 
amounts to 1 percent. There is also a service charge of 
one-half of 1 percent on the unpaid balance. The basic 
interest rate thus becomes 6% percent, and to this are 
added local charges of one kind or another in line with the 
local methods of robbing individual home builders. The 
F. H. A. is merely an instrument set up to insure the home 
builder’s paying about twice as much as he would under 
any properly organized home-financing system. 

F. H. A. LARGE-SCALE HOUSING SABOTAGED 

It is significant that the large-scale Housing Division of 
the Federal Housing Administration has been completely 
unable to carry out its objectives. Announcing itself ready 
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to guarantee loans up to 80 percent of the cost, not to exceed 
$1,000,000 each, of large-scale housing projects, the F. H. A. 
favorably considered about 100 such projects. Although 43 
of these are still reported as active by the F. H. A., only 13 
have been constructed or begun. Building interests were 
eager to take advantage of this opportunity, but the bankers 
were universally reluctant to lend money for the construc- 
tion of an improved type of housing on a scale large enough 
as substantially to affect the—to them profitable—housing 
shortage. 

It is noteworthy that of the 13 projects for which funds 
were obtained, 3 are located in or near Washington, D. C., 
where rents are so high that bankers may well feel their 
outstanding loans on home mortgages will not be signifi- 
cantly affected by a few such projects. 

Because appraisals are high under the F. H. A. it is 
probable that losses on these loans will also be high and that 
the 1-percent guaranty fund will not prove to be excessive. 
The F. H. A. has been a boon to speculative builders, who 
have been able to build homes in undesirable areas, get all 
their money and profit out of the transaction, and leave some 
so-called home owners to pay extortionate and unwarranted 
interest rates, guaranty charges, service charges, and so 
forth. 

The ultimate result will be disastrous as far as the home 
builder is concerned, although admittedly the F. H. A. is the 
best institution that could bet set up to assist home builders 
and at the same time maintain the excessive charges that 
have been established by the vested interests in the housing 
field over a long period of years. 

The time has come when the Government could, with 
complete propriety, proceed to do something for that large 
number of people comprised of the better-paid workers, 
average farmers, and small professional and business men 
and their families, who, while earning enough to maintain 
a moderate standard of living, do not earn enough to pay 
the unwarranted subsidy that they are expected and required 
to pay if they are to enjoy the kind of housing that people 
in their position enjoy in the more progressive European 
countries. 

HOUSING CAPITAL AT COST UNDER GENERAL WELFARE CLAUSE 

While I was an enthusiastic supporter of the Wagner 
housing bill, under which the Government will subsidize 
housing for the lowest-income groups, I also feel that the 
Government is justified in trying to assist that great portion 
of the population which includes the better-paid wage earner, 
the average farmer, and the average small business or pro- 
fessional man and their families, not by giving them a sub- 
sidy but by taking steps to protect them from the extor- 
tionate demands of the fraternity with which they must deal 
if they are interested in better housing. The Government in 
the past has felt that it was proper to aid infant industries, 
to develop a merchant marine, rail and air transportation, 
and other projects too numerous to mention. The same line 
of reasoning could with complete propriety be applied to the 
field of housing for people in the middle-income brackets, 
not in order to help these people but to promote the general 
welfare of the country as a whole. 

STIMULUS NEEDED BY CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Economists would agree that the thing most sorely needed 
at the present time is expenditures in the capital-goods 
industries. During the 1920’s something over $6,000,000,000 
a year was spent by the American people for new factories, 
new machinery, equipment, buildings, roads, and so forth, 
At the present time and for the past 6 or 7 years the average 
that has been spent for these purposes has been less than 
$500,000,000 per year. In other words, while during 1937 we 
have approximately equaled the industrial activity of 1929, 
in the construction field we have fallen down very seriously. 
As a matter of fact, we can never have anything approach- 
ing conditions once regarded as normal until construction 
and the heavy industries again get back to the levels of 1929. 
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While during the first half of 1937 production was slightly 
above the levels of 1929, this increased production has been 
accomplished with the employment of far fewer workers than 
were employed in 1929. It has been estimated in a Govern- 
ment study, Unemployment and Increasing Productivity, that 
if we were to have in industry today the same number of 
annual man-hours of employment as in 1929, we should pro- 
duce 20 percent more manufactured goods than we did in 
that year. As a matter of fact, even if we operated our man- 
ufacturing plants and farms at full capacity, we should still 
have between four and fiye million employable people unem- 
ployed. The logical place to expect these people to find 
employment is in the industries that are lagging so badly 
behind—the heavy industries. Only in the field of construc- 
tion, whether in the building of factories, of regional T. V. A.’s, 
of public works, or of private urban and rural residences, can 
we reasonably hope to absorb a substantial number of the 
unemployed. The most logical field is that of residential 
construction and of the industries supplying its materials, 
because there is a crying need for the immediate construction 
of 6,000,000 city and farm homes, and there will, in the course 
of the next 12 years, be an equally urgent demand for the 
construction of an additional 10,000,000 homes. 

CONSTRUCTION BY OWNERS—SUBSIDY IMPOSSIBLE 


If these homes were to be constructed entirely with Gov- 
ernment funds, as, for instance, under the Wagner Act, the 
situation would be impossible, Sixteen million homes would 
undoubtedly cost in excess of $100,000,000,000 to build, but 
fortunately it is not necessary, in order to secure this con- 
struction during the next 12 years, for the Government to 
spend more than a small part of this sum. If people are 
merely assisted to get capital at what it is really worth, they 
will build their own homes. But they cannot do so and pay 
the banking and money-lending fraternity more than twice 
the cost of capital justified by prevailing economic conditions. 

From the standpoint of economic activity it makes no dif- 
ference whether $10,000 is spent by W. P. A. workers digging 
with picks and shovels in the frozen ground or whether this 
same money is spent by a private citizen in the construc- 
tion of a home. In either event approximately 80 percent 
or more of the total money spent will go to labor. The 
principal difference will be that on the W. P. A. project the 
cost will eventually have to be paid by taxation, while the 
home builder will probably be well able to afford the cost of 
building his own home, provided he can get the necessary 
capital at cost. 

LOANS UP TO $10,000 PER DWELLING UNIT 

While this bill contemplates loans up to $10,000 per dwell- 
ing unit, it is not anticipated that the average home will 
begin to approximate this cost. This amount has been set, 
however, to emphasize the fact that Government credit at 
cost to home builders is neither subsidy, charity, nor a gift. 
The citizen who builds a $10,000 home provides employ- 
ment. Fully 80 percent of the total cost will go to labor, 
directly or indirectly, in the course of spending. Moreover, 
a well-built home is an asset to the community and Nation. 
A well-built home will more than pay for itself in usefulness 
over many years, Besides, why should we worry about a 
man’s living in a good home provided he can pay the true 
cost and the upkeep? During the past 8 years the man- 
hours wasted as a result of the depression and unemploy- 
ment, if properly utilized, would have built twenty or thirty 
million $10,000 homes. We have borne the cost, but we do 
not have the homes to show for it. 

INTEREST—WITHOUT FUNNY-MONEY NOTIONS 


When we discuss interest we are discussing a price—the 
price of loan capital, the price of money. Because interest 
is a price, it is wholly logical to speak of cheap or dear 
money according as interest rates are low or high. A discus- 
sion of interest, especially in Congress, and by one who comes 
from the agricultural Midwest, must therefore arouse sus- 
Picion that another screwball monetary crank, another 
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funny-money faddist, has the floor. I want to disclaim 
any kinship with these gentry. When the great precursors 
of today’s monetary cranks were preaching their gospel in 
the land, we had, particularly in “Sockless Jerry” Simpson, 
men thinking in terms that were fundamentally American 
and that were an expression of protest against the economic 
exploitation of the raw-material producing sections of the 
country for the benefit of the rapidly developing industrial 
and financial sections. Their puny present-day followers 
have abandoned all fundamental considerations, all basic 
attempts to deal with our economic society, and have retained 
only the intoxicating mumbo-jumbo of monetary theories 
which, without their proper framework, are misleading, silly, 
and a great waste of time. Any approach to the problem 
must consider the nature of the economic system with which 
we are dealing. 
STUBBORNNESS OF THE INTEREST RATE 

The rate of interest, like all prices, is determined by the 
supply coming into the market and the demand felt in the 
market, and in turn itself affects the volume of supply and 
the volume of demand. When there is a heavy demand for 
loan capital, for money, there is a tendency for interest 
rates to rise. When the demand slackens off or the supply 
increases, interest rates tend to moderate. 

It is commonly overlooked that the phrase “supply and 
demand” is merely shorthand, and that we must look be- 
hind these symbols of the economists to see what determines 
the volume of supply and of demand coming onto the 
market. The price that prevails in the market reacts, of 
course, upon both supply and demand, but there are less 
obvious factors as well. And in the case of interest the 
factors determining the supply of loan capital are of pecu- 
liar subtlety and significance. 

Theoretically the rate of interest may fluctuate widely. 
Even if we eliminate the extreme rates to be found in the 
speculative money market, where day-to-day loans are 
sometimes almost costless and at other times bear per- 
annum rates of several thousand percent, a considerable 
theoretical range remains. 

Capital may be scarce and each unit be very productive, 
or it may be plentiful and an additional unit of little 
consequence. Theoretically the former circumstances would 
force interest rates very high—possibly to 30 or 40 percent 
or higher—and the latter circumstances would result in a 
rate very close to zero. 

In practice, while stiff rates are very common, low rates 
are almost never encountered, except in Government financ- 
ing. Interest rates on mortgage and commercial loans seem 
to hit a floor of some sort that prevents their going very 
low, even when there is a surplus of funds seeking invest- 

nt. 

155 THE IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL ON THE FRONTIER 

When this country was opened up there was a great scarcity 
of capital goods and interest rates were high. A good plow, a 
wagon, or a machine for manufacturing was so much more 
productive than bare hands or crude home-made instruments 
that farmers and businessmen were able to pay high interest 
rates out of the increased product that they were able to 
obtain. The rich lands of the West were so productive that 
farmers were able to pay high interest rates on farm mort- 
gages. And this condition continued for decades, for as soon 
as one section of the country became settled up and further 
exploitation paid returns at a lower rate than formerly, the 
frontier was pushed further west and the old story was re- 
peated. The result was that the American people experienced 
high interest rates so long, either as borrowers in a new coun- 
try or as Eastern lenders to frontiersmen, that we came to 
regard relatively high rates as part of the order of nature, 
Most of us continue in this attitude today. 

By relatively high rates today I mean rates of 5 to 7 per- 
cent. To many of us 6 percent seems a very reasonable rate 
and 5 percent a rate for the finest security. The only impor- 
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tant segment of our population that has revolted against the 
burden such rates impose in times of business stagnation has 
been the farmers. Typically, however, they have clamored for 
more money at the prevailing rate rather than for a lowered 
price of money, although the latter would, of course, tend to 
evoke the creation of more money by the banks as the demand 
for loans increased. 

In the early days our frontier, moving steadily westward, 
and our foreign trade provided opportunities for capital in- 
vestment that outstripped our domestic savings. We were 
forced to borrow from the old countries of Europe, and Ameri- 
can industry operated with a relative scarcity of capital that 
kept the price of loan capital, the rate of interest, relatively 


CAPITAL NOW NECESSARILY LESS PROFITABLE TO USE—YET ITS PRICE 
REMAINS HIGH 

Today we are the creditor Nation, and Europe is our 
debtor. Today we seek investments to absorb the great 
volume of savings the American people as a whole can 
make. But today the frontier is gone and foreign trade not 
only is no longer the rich field it once was but today it can 
be conducted only by the sacrifice of sectional interests too 
substantial to be ignored. Capital goods have become so 
abundant that new loan capital cannot profitably be used 
at the old price. Unless that price is reduced, many a busi- 
nessman cannot afford to borrow, many a farmer cannot 
borrow, and many a would-be home builder cannot borrow. 
Those who do borrow, borrow less than they would at lower 
interest rates. The consequence is that industry does not 
operate at full capacity, that 20 percent of our workers can 
find no employment, and that our national standard of liv- 
ing is kept far below what it might easily be. 

Why, we must ask, do interest rates remain high? Why, 
with the reduced profitability of using new capital goods— 
which means a reduced demand—and with the unequaled 
ability of our banking system to lend funds for capital pur- 
poses—a vast increase of supply—why, with all this, is the 
price of money not forced down by the action of supply and 
demand? 

For answer, we must recall the complexity of the forces 
so conveniently summarized in this phrase, and we must ex- 
amine the prevailing attitude toward the rate of interest 
taken by those who supply loan capital, the bankers and 
money lenders generally. We shall find that it is much like 
our attitude toward the price of a cup of coffee, which is 
always 5 cents whether coffee bean is costly or cheap. Or 
like our attitude toward the price of a daily newspaper, 
which remains the same despite changes in the size of the 
edition, in the cost of newsprint, and in the volume of adver- 
tising carried. 

While our attitude toward the rate of interest is very 
similar to our attitude toward the price of coffee and of 
newspapers, it is vastly more significant. For while coffee 
and newspapers are relatively minor items in consumption 
budgets, loan capital, under the capitalist system, is the most 
important item in the budget of production. 


INTEREST TODAY A CREATURE OF HABIT 


John Maynard Keynes, probably the most brilliant and 
able economist now living, makes clear the significance of 
the rate of interest as largely a psychological phenomenon. 
Once lenders had first to be active savers, had to reduce 
their current consumption—had, in short, to do without— 
in order that the production of capital goods might be pos- 
sible. They required to be well paid for this sacrifice, 
although the doctrine of thrift as a godlike virtue probably 
kept the price lower than it otherwise would have been. 
As we have seen, the efficiency of capital goods was such 
that a good price could be paid and was paid. 

Today saving does not entail this sacrifice on the part of 
the lender. True, what is saved is not spent for consump- 
tion goods. But a very large part of current saving is done 
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by corporations. It is done as a matter of course and 
typically precedes the determination of dividends. The 
consumption that is reduced, the sacrifice that is made, is 
that of workers, who might be paid higher wages, or of 
stockholders of moderate incomes, who might be paid higher 
dividends. It is not the consumption of the directors and 
officers, of the men who made the decision to save, for their 
bonuses are carefully taken out first. These workers and 
these stockholders never see the funds they “save”, for the 
corporation never turns them over; the savings are made 
without the knowledge of the parties whose consumption is 
affected and without any sacrifice on the part of those whose 
decision determines the savings. 

TRADITION AND INERTIA—TWIN BARRIERS TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Nevertheless, the rate of interest—once doubly justified 
by the efficiency of new capital additions and by the sacri- 
fice entailed in the accumulation of savings—continues to 
prevail at its old level, despite the vanishing of the justifi- 
cation of high rates. Lenders and bankers continue to re- 
gard 6 percent as about the rate they should receive, and 
borrowers—silenced by the mystery of banking—share in 
the feeling that somehow the natural price for money is 
not far from 6 percent. 

In consequence, if the best rate that can be obtained 
in the market is much below 6 percent, bankers will decline 
to lend. They will prefer to restrict the market supply of 
loan capital to a relatively small amount which can be lent 
at 6 percent or so, rather than to lend a greater amount 
at a lower unit price. In this policy the tradition of the 
banker is reinforced by the inertia resulting from the pe- 
culiarities of our modern system of banking, which make it 
impossible for one bank of the system to maintain a loan 
policy that is out of line with that of the other banks with 
which its customers deal. 

Economic expansion under the capitalist system continues 
only so long as the rate of interest is no greater than the 
prospective profitability of using new capital. If the profit- 
ability of new capital falls below the rate of interest, ex- 
pansion will cease until some new technological improve- 
ment or brightening of market prospects again raises it or 
until the rate of interest is lowered. While we can expect 
marvelous advances of mechanization in many fields, it is 
now certain that for the country as a whole—in fact, for 
the world as a whole—any new additions of capital goods 
must be made without any such rate of profitability as once 
prevailed. Without a reduction of interest rates, a very 
large part of our economic system must operate at less 
than capacity, and 20 percent or more of our workers must 
go without work. 

“A CIVILIZED RATE OF INTEREST IS 2 PERCENT” 

While it has been said that “a civilized rate of interest 
is 2 percent”, it is clear that we cannot speedily revise 
prevailing notions as to what is a proper rate of interest. 
And the factor of risk, which cannot be wholly eliminated, 
must always keep the rate of interest from falling as low 
as otherwise it theoretically might. The only feasible 
method of bringing down the rate of interest is through the 
use of funds borrowed at the Government’s no-risk rate, 
which for long-term loans is today about 234 percent. 

The Federal Housing Development Act proposes that the 
Government shall step into the construction field, which has 
lagged behind all others in recovery and which bears an 
especially heavy handicap of costly capital due to the risks 
involved, and break the present deadlock. This it can do 
by lending at its own capital cost, plus a margin to cover 
administrative cost, if at the same time it takes appropriate 
steps to correct the factors responsible for the risk now 
prevailing. 

HIGH RISK IN RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION—CAUSE OF HIGH RATES, OR 
EFFECT 

The field of construction and of residential construction in 
particular is especially handicapped. Many factors operate 
to keep modern housing from attaining the level of efficiency 
that should prevail, and no one solution will suffice. But 
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there is one very important factor which can be affected by 
a sound Government program, such as is proposed by this 
measure. 


Objection will be made to the lending of funds at the 
Government rate, the argument being that residential loans 
involve considerable risks and that the prevailing high rates 
on home mortgages are justified by these risks. 

It is essential to note that one very important reason for 
losses on home mortgages is the high rate of interest that is 
charged. To a very significant extent, the risk is caused by 
the rates, not the high rates by the risk. In Sweden it has 
been found that a rate of 3% percent has permitted all 
home owners borrowing at that rate to pay off in full. 
There are no losses whatsoever. Without question, if a rate 
of 6 percent prevailed there, a substantial loss factor would 
result unless lending were so carefully restricted as to render 
the program insignificant. 

SPECULATIVE DEVELOPMENT MUST YIELD TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 

But it is not enough to reduce the rate of interest, for 
fundamentally it has much justification. Unplanned com- 
munity development, with virtually no community control, 
has resulted in slum areas and deteriorating or blighted 
areas which have destroyed large parts of the investment 
represented by housing in or near them. So long as this 
type of development continues there will remain great risk 
in the financing of homes. 

It is, therefore, necessary to require that low-cost financing 
be accompanied by careful planning to eliminate such risks. 
This can be done by any community that desires to protect 
itself from blight, and unless reasonably effective measures 
are so taken this bill does not contemplate that loans shall 
be made. If such measures are taken, it is virtually certain 
that the low rate of interest will prove justified. In Sweden, 
home owners borrow at one-fourth to one-half of 1 percent 
above the Government’s own bond rate, and this margin 
adequately covers all administrative costs. As has been ex- 
plained, there are no losses. In this country, with a vastly 
larger area to be administered, with a greater variety of 
local conditions to be dealt with, with higher professional 
salaries prevailing, this small margin would probably not be 
adequate, but one of one-half of 1 percent, as provided in 
this bill, should suffice. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS MIGHT BE ABSORBED BY GOVERNMENT 


To my mind, an excellent argument could be made for 
the Government’s absorbing all administrative costs, as the 
lower rate thereby made possible would doubtless substan- 
tially encourage home construction, while it is probable 
that we shall continue for some years to have a million 
white-collar workers, who might better be employed in such 
administrative work than on various boondoggling projects. 
LIFE OF DWELLING AND PERIOD OF LOAN—-BOTH MUST BE LENGTHENED 


There is another factor that must not be overlooked. Not 
only do present development practices tend to keep risks and 
rates high, but the danger of blight and the jerry-built 
character of much of our speculative construction make a 
short amortization period necessary on home loans. Whereas 
today 15 to 20 years is a normal period for a home-mort- 
gage loan, there is no reason why, if a residential develop- 
ment is well planned and well constructed, its use value 
should not continue for twice or three times as long as 
present mortgage policies contemplate. It is encouraging 
that longer terms are beginning to be used, but for a real 
change on this point we must accompany the lengthening 
of the term of loans with intelligent community planning, 
so that the longer terms may safely be applied to housing 
of all prices, not merely to that of the finer residential 
developments. 

A clear understanding of the importance of the rate of 
interest and of the period of amortization is conveyed by 
a table, which I offer at this point as part of my remarks, 
showing the amount of a housing loan that can be carried 
with equal annual payments of $240, at rates of interest 
varying from 7 percent to 3% percent, and under amortiza- 
tion periods ranging from 20 to 40 years: 
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Taste 2:—Housing loans which equal annual payments of $240 will 
support at varying interest rates and periods of amortization+ 
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It will be noted from this table that an annual payment of 
$240 will support twice as great a loan at 3% percent amor- 
tized over 40 years as at 7 percent amortized over only 20 
years. Even at 5 percent, so long as the term is restricted to 
the unnecessarily short time of 20 years, the loan that can be 
carried at $240 a year is only three-fifths as large as one bear- 
ing the reasonable rate of 314 percent and amortized over the 


longer period. 
FEDERAL HOUSING DEVELOPMENT ACT 

The Federal Housing Development Act contemplates the 
creation of a new Government agency, the Federal housing 
development corporation. This corporation would be admin- 
istered by an administrator and two directors, appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The corporation would be authorized to issue and sell 
bonds, fully guaranteed by the United States as to both prin- 
cipal and interest, to obtain funds to carry out the purposes 
of the act. The total amount of bonds thus authorized would 
be $5,000,000,000, but not more than $1,000,000,000 could be 
issued in any fiscal year. 

This, of course, is only a part of the amount that would have 
to be made available if the problem of urban and rural hous- 
ing were to be adequately handled. However, due to the new- 
ness of the practices that will have to be initiated and the 
necessity of carefully working out efficient methods of admin- 
istration of the new program, I believe this is about as much 
as we could hope to use efficiently during the next 5 years. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

The program that the Federal Housing Development Cor- 
poration would initiate and administer with the funds ob- 
tained from the sale of these bonds would be designed to 
accomplish two major objectives. One is the extension of 
credit to urban and rural home builders to enable them to 
construct the homes they cannot afford to build at the 
current mortgage rates of interest. The other is to lend 
funds to local governmental agencies, including States, 
counties, municipalities, and their instrumentalities, to assist 
them in acquiring land to be used for residential and related 
purposes under planned rather than speculative development. 

A third purpose is to aid the development of new and 
more efficient techniques in the field of housing construction, 
to the end that more houses may be built better and more 
cheaply than has hitherto been possible. 

Implicit in the entire program, however, and justifying its 
application to the single field of residential construction, is 
the purpose of stimulating business activity and reducing un- 
employment in the construction industry, which has suffered 
most and is recovering least rapidly from the economic 
depression. 


, by Lowell J. 
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SAFEGUARDS AGAINST BLIGHT AND SPECULATION 

In the making of loans the corporation would be guided 
by definitely stated general standards. These have the com- 
mon objective of insuring that the housing constructed with 
the corporation’s funds shall be well built, shall be well 
planned with view to the logical use of the land on which it 
is situated, and shall be protected in all ways from the dan- 
ger of blight. 

Provision is made also to insure that the low-cost capital 
made available under this act shall not be used for specula- 
tive purposes. This is accomplished by reserving to the 
corporation the right, under certain stated conditions, to 
increase the interest rate on the unpaid balance of any 
loan to 3 percent above the going Federal rate or to call the 
loan forthwith. 

CONSIDERATION OF ANNUAL EARNINGS IN BUILDING TRADES IS ESSENTIAL 


Provisions to protect labor standards are included. These 
have been modeled upon those of the Wagner Housing Act, 
but with one important addition. The prevailing-wage pro- 
vision is modified to permit the corporation to approve any 
feasible arrangement whereby, at hours not exceeding 40 
in any workweek, a guaranty of annual earnings at least 
10 percent in excess of the average annual earnings found 
to prevail locally in his profession or trade is made to every 
worker covered by the arrangement. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how soon we may expect to 
see labor policies designed with a view to annual earnings 
rather than hourly rates, but the change must come some- 
time. Unless such a change is made we shall not overcome 
the obstacle that high hourly rates—which, in the construc- 
tion industry, are today earned, on the average, only about 115 
days out of every year—place in the way of expansion of em- 
ployment and of production. The provision of the Federal 
Housing Development Act is designed to permit a Govern- 
ment agency for the first time to endeavor to work out a 
wages policy on this sound basis. It is intended to promote 
construction activity and to increase earnings in the build- 
ing trades, : 


EXPERIMENTATION IN TECHNIQUE VITAL FOR HOUSING 


There is included in the bill section 7 (a), which provides 
that the corporation may engage in research studies, experi- 
mentation, and experimental construction, and may publish 
and disseminate information pertinent to various aspects of 
housing. In the book, Housing America, by the editors of 
Fortune, which appeared in 1932, the statement is made that 
a $20,000 house costs $40,000, while a $5,000 automobile sells 
for $2,000. The principal reason for the lack of progress in 
giving the purchaser value for his money in the housing field 
is that there has been very little improvement in the tech- 
nique of construction of individual houses since 1700. This 
is not because inventors have not been active. As a matter 
of fact, literally hundreds of new types of construction, revo- 
lutionary in character, are floating around in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the engineering world, but it will take a great 
deal of experimental effort to bring them down to earth and 
determine their value. Private contractors cannot afford to 
do this because in the main they are working with limited 
capital, and there is the further fact that if they did discover 
some new and radically improved method of construction 
they would not be able to control it. It would belong to the 
industry. 

There is no other field in which experimentation would 
yield such great social benefits as in the field of housing. 
Only the Government, however, can provide the laboratories 
for carrying out this type of experimentation. A section 
providing for such experimentation was included in the 
original Wagner housing bill, but was stricken out by the 
House committee. When the bill came before the House, I 
endeavored vainly to have this section put back in the 
measure. It has been included in the Federal Housing De- 
velopment Act, and, while it would not call for any great 
expenditures of money, it is one of the most important pro- 
visions of the bill. 
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LOANS TO INDIVIDUALS, TO HOUSING AGENCIES, AND TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


While the bill provides for loans to individual consumers 
who wish to build individual homes on sites of their own 
choosing, it is not the primary purpose of this measure to 
encourage this type of home construction and ownership 
except in rural areas. An equity of 20 percent of the total 
cost is required of the owners for this type of financing. 

On the other hand, the corporation will lend money to 
housing agencies up to 90 percent of the construction cost 
of approved housing projects. Both single-dwelling and 
multiple-unit types are, of course, contemplated. To com- 
munitites, for the acquisition of land, the corporation will 
lend up to such point as is deemed safe by the adminis- 
trator. All loans will be secured by first mortgages upon the 
property in question. 

STOCKHOLM CONTROLS CITY’S DEVELOPMENT 


It is the purpose in writing this act to get away from the 
present type of urban and suburban development, which is 
highly speculative and unsafe. In European countries, 
where notable success has been achieved in the field of re- 
housing the people, this is the plan that has invariably been 
adopted. In the city of Stockholm, which leads in European 
housing, the city itself owns practically all land adjacent to 
the city for a distance ranging from 2% to 84% miles from 
the center of the city. The municipally owned area of 20,- 
000 acres is about five times the size of the laid-out parts of 
the inner city and has been acquired during the past genera- 
tion at a total cost of about $6,000,000, or about $300 an 
acre. As a result of this municipal policy, the future de- 
velopment of the city does not depend upon the interest of 
real-estate speculators and subdividers. The city itself de- 
termines the manner in which it is to grow. Certain areas 
are marked out for industrial and commercial purposes, 
others for residential purposes, taking into consideration the 
needs of these residential communities for utility services, 
transportation, schools, and all other pertinent factors. It 
is possible for a community to take into account all the ele- 
ments that must be considered in order to develop a com- 
munity property for residential purposes. In this way every 
precaution is taken against the chance that the area may 
become blighted for such purposes. For this reason, interest 
rates can be kept low, for the loss factor diminishes to zero. 

THE AVERAGE MAN: IN STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


Compare for a moment the situation that obtains in the 
city of Stockholm with that which obtains in the average 
American city as far as the man of moderate means is 
concerned. In Stockholm he can become a part of a con- 
templated residential development that is based on logical 
and planned use of the land. He may be a member of a 
housing cooperative or he may build his own home on land 
leased from the city, the 60-year lease being renewable. He 
knows that the development will go through in its entirety 
because the entire community is behind it. He knows that 
if the plans call for 500 residences, these dwellings will be 
built, that roads will be constructed and sewers, water, and 
gas mains, and other services provided, that transportation 
will be taken care of, that adequate schools will be provided 
for his children. He knows, further, that the adjoining 
areas, which are owned by the city, will not be used for in- 
dustrial or other purposes that would destroy the residen- 
tial character of the development where he has purchased 
a home. Under such circumstances, the possibility of loss 
due to blight is eliminated. 
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But consider the problem of the average American citizen 
living in an average American city who has a growing family 
and wishes to get out into the suburbs, where he will be 
free from congestion, traffic, and other factors that make 
his city home an undesirable dwelling place. He wishes to 
build in one of the new suburbs. First of all, he must deal 
with a salesman, who is dependent upon his commissions 
for his living, who does not know the essential facts, and 
who by the very nature of things must misrepresent in order 


to sell. Even if he does not believe a word the salesman 
tells him, he still does not know how far he can depend upon 
the good faith of the subdivider. Will the subdivider really 
See the project through? If he is acting in good faith, does 
he have the financial resources to see it through? Is there 
any assurance that enough people will build in the com- 
munity so that decent schools, utility services, and other 
public improvements will be provided? May not some of the 
adjoining area be converted to some industrial use that will 
destroy the residential character of the property as bought? 
The whole thing is a gamble from start to finish, with the 
cards stacked against the purchaser. 

A person need only go into any suburban area and see 
the number of half-completed and abandoned subdivisions to 
know that the risk is all against the home buyer. And still 
he must pay three or four prices for the lot that he hope- 
fully buys. As a matter of fact, the losses resulting from 
this type of promotion and construction have been so ap- 
palling that they more than justify the high interest rates 
that prevail for all types of residential construction. 

THE RIGHT TO ADEQUATE MODERN HOUSING 


Yet the average man has some right in matters of this 
kind, although they have never been recognized in this coun- 
try. Here it has been the constitutional right of the pro- 
moter and the subdivider to speculate that has received first 
consideration. But judging from the failures that have 
overtaken the subdividers during the depression, it is a ques- 
tion whether any real hardship would be worked on them if 
a universal system of land acquisition and development by 
individual communities were undertaken in this country 
along the Swedish pattern. 

The Federal Housing Development Act, Mr. Speaker, is an 
attempt to deal, adequately and intelligently, with one of 
our most pressing social and economic problems. As a per- 
manent measure, its continued operation would provide im- 
proved housing for about half of our people, would furnish 
a tremendous and sustained impetus to business activity in 
our most depressed industries, and would put many hundreds 
of thousands of the unemployed back to work. 

This bill contains the promise of the sort of housing that 
the average American family ought today to enjoy, but 
which it cannot enjoy unless the Government adopts a low- 
cost lending program. It contains a promise well within 
the capacity of the country to fulfill. And, given the ca- 
pacity, this promise is one which considerations both of 
ordinary justice and of broad public policy require the 
Government to fulfill. 


The Potato Crop 
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ADDRESS OF HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER, OF MAINE, BEFORE 
AROOSTOOK COUNTY FARM BUREAU AT PRESQUE ISLE, 
MAINE, ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1937 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to exe 
tend my remarks, I include an address delivered by me be- 
fore Aroostook County Farm Bureau at Presque Isle, Maine, 
on Tuesday, August 10, 1937: 


The potato growers of Maine are again threatened with disaster 
by a 400,000,000-bushel crop. Again America suffers not because 
we have too little but because we have too much. 

Three hundred and fifty million bushels is now about as much 
as we normally consume. Maine is the last to market. That 
means that Maine’s 50,000,000-bushel crop may find the market 
in substantial measure gone. 
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herculean efforts to sustain 
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the United States. 

The authorities in Washington are fully alive to the situation 
and are now developing law a program for potatoes 
that it is hoped will meet with the approval of both the adminis- 
growers. 

Obviously, there must be diversion and elimination of lower- 
grade potatoes if disaster is to be avoided. Nor is the Government 
in a position to carry the entire burden of this program. Everyone 
must cooperate if the crisis of 3 years ago is not to come again. 

My discussions in Washington have persuaded me that those 
charged with responsibility for potatoes are fully awake to the 
problem and are bending every effort for its equitable solution. 

They must count upon the wholehearted cooperation of pro- 
ducers in Maine and elsewhere if the program is to succeed. 

Diversion of 15 to 20 percent of this tremendous prospective 
crop is essential if prices are to be anything like normal. That 
means in Maine approximately seven to ten million bushels. It 
is on this basis the problem is being considered. 

The Government may be prepared to assist in the diversion of 
substantial quantities of Maine if the growers are ready 
to cooperate by eliminating from normal distribution some portion 
of the lower grades. 

Sympathetic consideration of any Government proposals along 
those lines is to be very earnestly desired. 

As your Representative in m, it is my endeavor to keep 
in as close touch as possible with the prospective trends and to 
keep you fully advised and in a position to receive consideration. 
The final decisions in many instances must rest with you after 
full consideration of all the facts. 

The long-term program for agriculture is still in process of 
formulation. Potatoes are to have their place in the agricultural 


sun. 

From the standpoint of a down-East Yankee, the most practi- 
cable and the most permanent method of control of agricultural 
surpluses must rest finally in governmental tion of control 
of substantial areas of less productive land. With such a pro- 
gram and eastern Maine may confidently continue as 
one of the greatest agricultural areas to be found in the entire 
United States. 


My Report to the People of the Seventeenth Con- 
gressional District of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLYDE L. GARRETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, with the experiences of the 
year behind me, it is with gratitude that I am now address- 
ing the Members of this House. One year ago today I was 
ending my race for membership in this body. In the heat 
and dust of a Texas drought a hard-fought campaign was 
winding to a close, and it was with pleasure that I ap- 
proached the verdict of my people. The plea which I had 
made for a ċhance to be their Representative was heard by 
them with evident pleasure, for they sent me here by an 
overwhelming vote as their Representative in Congress. 

It is now my pleasure to make my first report of my ac- 
tivities in their behalf. I am not ashamed of their needs 
nor am I ashamed of any of their pleas, and above all it is 
with pride that I present my record of work done in their 
behalf. Our section of the great State of Texas has been 
hard hit by the droughts of the past. By overdevelopment 
and large bond issues, many of the people there are badly 
overtaxed, and with a large surplus population there is and 
has been a tremendous relief load. I bring these things be- 
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fore you that you may know some of the problems which 
have faced our people and which problems have been the 
cause of many of the pleas with which we, as Congressmen, 
have been faced. 

I am not ashamed of a single vote which I have cast, nor 
of a single position which I have taken. I voted and I took 
my stand on the major issues of this Congress with the firm 
conviction that the people of the Seventeenth District were 
entitled to that kind of representation, and if any of them 
had been here in my place—and multitudes of them are as 
capable of this duty as your present speaker—I believe they 
would have taken the same action under the same circum- 
stances and with the same pleas ringing in their ears. 

There has been a continued improvement, however, in the 
conditions of the country this past year. The people as a 
general rule are better off financially, and thus part of the 
load has been lifted from the agencies of this Government 
which have had to bear the burden of food and care of those 
needy. With a bumper crop, which is reported to be assured 
in a large part of my district, and with continued improve- 
ment in general conditions, I hope that within a short time 
many of their problems can and will be solved in that manner 
which will cause all of us to rejoice. 

In this session I have introduced several private bills but 
have not been the author of any major legislation. I have 
not striven to father a national act for the reason that I was 
content to sit at the feet of the great and experienced leaders 
of the Nation and learn from them the intricacies of the 
work and methods of procedure. With the abundance of reso- 
lutions presented and the amount of legislation asked there 
has been much to do and many problems attacked. Regard- 
less of the fact that I was not here as a crusader against any 
group of people, Communists, “reds”, or what not, nor any 
particular or pet idea, I have found that there were many 
worthy measures to be studied and many interests of the 
people of my district to protect or uphold. These things I 
have striven to do in the votes which I have cast and talks 
which I have made. 

The grind has been a long one, but I was willing to remain 
here until the work was done, had the leaders seen fit to do 
so, and if circumstances require the calling of a special ses- 
sion in the fall or early winter, it will be my pleasure to be 
here on the job ready to do my part. 

Under the rules and practices of the House, no bill intro- 
duced by a Member can be fully and freely discussed unless 
and until such bill has been reported out of the committee to 
which it has been referred. In the event a committee does 
not report a bill out, the only way whereby it can be brought 
out on the floor of the House for discussion is for 218, a 
majority of the Members, to sign a petition requesting that 
it be done. I have signed several such petitions, to which I 
shall refer later. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

H. R. 6763, entitled “An act to extend for 1 additional 
year the 34-percent interest rate on Federal land bank 
loans, to provide a 4-percent interest rate from July 1, 
1938-39, and to provide for a 4-percent interest rate on 
Land Bank Commissioners’ loans for a period of 2 years”, 
to aid farmers was passed by Congress and vetoed by the 
President. I voted for the measure the first time and also 
voted to override the veto. 

I voted for the bill appropriating $50,000,000 to the Farm 
Credit Administration, which is to be loaned in sums of 
$400 or under, except in emergency cases, for raising crops 
and livestock. 

With a committee of eight from our cotton-producing 
States, I had the honor and privilege of calling upon our 
President to discuss with him the seriousness of the danger 
facing our cotton farmers by reason of the fast decline of 
the price of cotton and urged that some immediate action 
be taken to remedy the situation. A few days later I was 
happy to have the opportunity of voting for an appropria- 
tion of $65,000,000 for price-adjustment payments to cotton 
producers and which it is hoped will have the desired effect. 
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Facing a problem of farm tenancy as we do and with 
ever-increasing numbers of homes being lost to their owners, 
I did not hesitate to work for and vote and support the 
farm tenant bill. I had profoundly hoped that Congress 
could see fit to make a much larger appropriation for this 
purpose than it did. In my candid opinion, we should not 
have begun on less than $50,000,000, while the appropria- 
tion for the first year was only $10,000,000. I am hopeful 
that this program can be expanded and enlarged to the 
fullest to take care of those who are deserving, anxious, and 
willing to make sacrifices to own their own homes. 

It is my feeling that Congress should remain in session 
until general farm legislation is passed and as an evidence 
of this feeling I signed a petition to call a caucus which 
would have for its purpose keeping Congress in session until 
farm legislation was passed. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

House Resolution No. 5331, which provides for the restora- 
tion of the benefits to World War veterans suffering from 
paralysis, paresis, blindness, or who are bedridden, which 
passed the House, received my hearty support. 

I supported also House Resolution No. 5030, which pro- 
vides that a Spanish War veteran who attains the age of 65 
years will be placed on the roll at $60 per month and that a 
Spanish War veteran who requires the constant aid and 
attendance of another person will be placed upon the rolls 
at $100 per month. This bill passed the House, but I am 
advised was never reached by the Senate before adjournment 
of Congress. 

I signed the petition to bring before the House for con- 
sideration and vote H. R. 6384, being generally referred to 
as “Gold Star Mothers’ pension” and materially affecting 
World War veterans, widows, and orphans. Finally this bill 
was brought on the floor of the House and passed. Being 
deeply interested in the provisions of this bill, and also a 
member of the committee handling same, I actively sup- 
ported it. 

With an overwhelming majority of the Members of Con- 
gress, I voted to pass over the President’s veto H. R. 5473, 
which permits war veterans to renew expiring 5-year-level- 
premium term insurance policies for another 5-year period. 

P. W. A. 

Knowing that many cities and school districts over the 
country had made application for loans and grants through 
the P. W. A. for many worth-while and badly needed proj- 
ects, I strongly supported the bill making appropriation of 
funds for these purposes. At the time applications for funds 
for these projects were made the sponsors were assured 
either a loan or a grant through P. W. A. would be made. 
Many sponsors either voted bonds or issued warrants—in 
numerous instances they had sold them—for the purpose of 
carrying out their part of the contract. I maintain that 
there is a moral if not a legal obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to proceed to carry out its agree- 
ments. I have been successful, or at least instrumental, I 
think, in securing the approval of many of these projects 
and hope to be able to have all approved in my district which 
meet all the requirements. 

TAX EVASION 

I supported the resolution which creates a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance for the 
purpose of plugging up the remaining loopholes in our reve- 
nue laws and the prevention of tax evasion by the wealthy 
tax dodgers of the country, as recommended by President 
Roosevelt, and House bill 8234, which provides revenue, tax 
equalization, and the prevention of tax evasion and avoid- 


ance, and so forth. 
C. C. C. CAMPS 


I was heartily in favor of and supported the bill to con- 
tinue for a period of 3 years the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
I favored this bill for the opportunities it afforded many 
young men to get training in work they would later have to 
do in life, for the educational features which it would afford, 
and for the discipline which the camps can and do afford. 
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I think the young men of our land need and deserve these 
opportunities; therefore I worked and voted for this legis- 
lation. 

RELIEF AND W. P. A. 

Knowing the large number and the great needs of the 
unemployed, and knowing also of the many pending and 
contemplated worth-while projects—many of which were of 
a permanent nature—I voted for the work-relief appropria- 
tion bill, which appropriated $1,500,000,000—this being the 
amount proposed by our President—to provide work and 
relief for the needy of this country. Feeling that it was to 
the best interest of my people, I supported the attempt which 
Was made to earmark several hundred millions of this money 
for the building of roads from the farm homes to their mar- 
kets and for the control of floods. It being the opinion of 
many of our leaders that these funds should not be ear- 
marked, the proposal failed, but I am still of the opinion 
that it should have been done to assure our people of the 
things they need and to let those in our part of the country 
in need of work have that opportunity to build something 
useful for themselves and their neighbors. 

FEDERAL HOUSING 

I supported the bill which guaranteed 2 more years of 
bonds for the Federal Housing Administration established in 
1934, The assurance of loans by lending agencies for urban 
home building and repair—farm-building loans to be made 
by land banks—the F. H. A. has spurred construction— 
new residential building in 1936 highest since 1930—and 
created work for 1 year for 2,000,000 men in building trades, 
and provided a better market for veneer, plywood, shingles, 
lumber, and other forest products. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

I favored and supported the House bills which provided for 
the enactment of the first two sections of President Roose- 
velt’s court-reform measure, viz, first provision providing for 
the retirement and pensioning of Supreme Court Justices, 
and, second, to provide for the appearance on behalf of, and 
appeal by, the United States in certain cases involving the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress and reforms in the lower 
branches of the Federal judiciary, which was later passed by 
the Senate. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In view of the fact that hundreds of communities in Texas 
were unable to carry on agricultural home-economics and 
industrial-education programs, due to the lack of funds, there 
was no hesitancy in my mind about voting for the appro- 
priation for the sum of $14,500,000 to be used for vocational 
education—to be used to teach our boys and girls something 
useful to do in their later lives and to give them a wider range 
of life and a greater opportunity to become thrifty, useful, 
and worth-while citizens. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

I voted for the omnibus river and harbor bill. Two 
streams affected by this bill being in my district, the Leon and 
Brazos Rivers, I felt that the development of these two impor- 
tant streams, which touch in some way practically every 
county in my district, should be done in the best and fastest 
way. I believe that with their development and their use 
our people would be better able to control floods and to 
handle their conservation problems, and that they would face 
other needed flood-control problems with much more equa- 
nimity with these projects developed as they should be, 
Furthermore, this program, if and when carried out, would 
make possible extensive irrigation in many counties. 

LOW-COST HOUSE AND SLUM-CLEARANCE BILL 

I voted against the Wagner housing bill. I fully realize 
that the slum-clearance question in our large and congested 
cities is a national question and should be of deep concern to 
every citizen; however, I felt that it was probably unwise at 
this time to appropriate and expend $500,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of constructing housing units at a cost of in excess of 
$5,000 each. Under the provisions of the bill, as passed, 
cities of less than fifty or a hundred thousand population will 
not be eligible for loans and grants. It has been estimated 
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that only about 10 or 15 cities in the United States will be 
able to qualify for funds under the slum clearance and low- 
cost housing. It is my sincere hope that this legislation and 
program may accomplish every purpose designed and ex- 
pected by its proponents. 
HEALTH 

I supported many health measures, one in which I was 
particularly interested being a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Maverick, of Texas, which called for an appropriation 
for the purchase of radium for treating and research work 
in connection with treatment of cancer. Four hundred 
thousand dollars was appropriated for this purpose. 

NEUTRALITY 


I supported the Neutrality Act to keep us out of war and a 
national neutrality policy to be tried out for 2 years which 
will continue and strengthen the stopgap Neutrality Act of 
1935—reenacted in 1936; the extension of the present com- 
pulsory ban against furnishing all belligerents in wars be- 
tween nations or in civil wars with arms and munitions as 
defined by the National Munitions Control Board, together 
with loans or credits, and the vesting of wide discretionary 
powers with our President. 

I signed the petition in connection with the Ludlow amend- 
ment, which provides for a constitutional amendment which 
would permit our people to vote on whether or not the United 
States would enter another war, excepting in case of attack 
by a foreign nation. I felt that the mothers and fathers who 
are compelled to furnish the boys who fight our wars should 
have a voice in this matter rather than those who expect 
profit from them financially. 

I signed a petition which calls for the consideration of 
legislation which proposes to make it unlawful to ship arms 
or implements of war to foreign countries in time of peace as 
well as in times of war. 

PENSIONS 


In view of the fact that hundreds of the very best people 
in my district are of the firm conviction that the General 
Welfare Act has much merit and, if enacted into law, would 
not only provide adequate pensions for our old people but 
would aid materially in solving our unemployment problems, 
I signed a petition which would permit this measure to be 
brought on the floor of the House, where it could be fully 
and freely discussed both pro and con, 

Referring to old-age pensions, it will be recalled that during 
my campaign I advocated “an adequate and liberal old-age 
pension.” I am still convinced that our old people, who 
have meant so much in the development and growth of 
this country, are not being cared for in the way of pen- 
sions as they so richly deserve. To the end that they may 
be more adequately taken care of, I have joined with other 
interested Congressmen in an effort to secure an amendment 
to our present law which would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay $2 to where the State pays one. This, in 
my State, would provide for the payment of $45 per month 
to each pensioner if the State would pay the maximum, 
which it is well able to do. The proposed legislation just 
mentioned has, along with much other, been sidetracked for 
other measures which the administration considered of far 
more importance. 

I did not, however, sign petition no. 17, calling for the 
consideration of a bill which, if passed, would have provided 
me with $1,800 annually as additional clerk hire. However, I 
fully realize that many Congressmen need the added amount. 

OIL LEGISLATION 

All legislation which was designed to stimulate and stabilize 
the oil industry and protect the operators and producers re- 
ceived my hearty support, the most outstanding and help- 
ful legislation being, in my opinion, the Connally Hot Oil 
Act, which provides that all oil produced in violation of State 
laws should not be shipped in interstate commerce. This 
legislation is very important to the oil industry in Texas, and 
our operators were deeply interested in and strongly urged 
its passage. 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

In view of the fact that thousands of borrowers from the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will lose their homes by 
reason of their inability to meet their payments, I have 
felt for some time that the law governing the operation 
of the H. O. L. C. should be so amended that these distressed 
borrowers could be afforded immediate relief and protection 
to the end that they may save their homes. Having this 
feeling, I became a co-sponsor of a bill which, if passed, 
would not only lower the rate of interest from 5 percent to 
3% percent, but would also extend the period of time in 
which the loans could be paid. In the event it cannot be 
conclusively shown that the passage of this legislation will 
create a large deficit which would have to be absorbed by 
the Treasury and eventually paid by our people through 
taxes, by all means, I feel this bill should be passed. Con- 
gress has taken steps to assist the farmer in holding the 
interest rate down on his loans, now I feel we should en- 
deavor to help the city and rural home owners. Certainly, 
we should all be interested in saving the homes of these 
borrowers and prevent the Government from going into the 
Teal-estate business and, at the same time, sustaining a 
great loss financially. 

ANTILYNCHING BILL 

The antilynching bill did not receive my support. Among 
many of the absurd and ridiculous provisions of this bill, it 
provided that gangsters and racketeers were exempt. It 
also provided that if any officer or employee of a county or 
city who were charged with the duty of protecting a person 
from lynching, shall neglect, refuse, or fail to protect such 
person from lynching that he shall be guilty of a felony and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 5 years or by both 
fine and imprisonment; furthermore, the bill provided that 
the city or county shall be responsible for any lynching 
occurring within its territorial jurisdiction and also for 
those occurring out of its jurisdiction which follows upon the 
seizure and abduction of the victim within its territorial 
jurisdiction, the city or county being subject to a fine of 
$10,000. This amount, of course, would have to be paid by 
the taxpayers and the Federal Government would pass upon 
the question as to whether or not an officer had been diligent. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

The Railroad Retirement Act received my support. This 
legislation provides for a pension for retiring railroad workers 
at no cost whatever to the Federal Government other than 
the administration cost of the act, the pension itself being 
contributed by both the employee and employer. 


A Suggestion to Members of Congress in Their 
Dealings With Hungry Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, the probabilities are that Con- 
gress will adjourn within a day or two and that the Mem- 
bers will return to their districts, not to meet here again 
until the next regular session in January. During the next 
4 months I am sure that the inadequacy of relief appropria- 
tions will be brought home to them by their constituents, 
who, with the coming of winter, will find themselves in dire 
need, unable to secure work or relief. 

I know that when this happens the great majority of these 
gentlemen will be deeply distressed, particularly when they 
recall that it is as a result of their own activities that ade- 
quate relief funds will not be available. I should like to 
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remind these Members that all the proposals to raise the 
relief appropriation from one and one-half billion dollars to 
any larger amount were defeated in the House, without a 
roll call, by at least 4 to 1. The greatest support was se- 
cured for the so-called Boileau resolution, sponsored by the 
Workers’ Alliance. On a teller vote this amendment was 
defeated, 196 to 51. On a number of other proposals to in- 
crease the amount the vote was even more decisive. The 
record of these proceedings is to be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for May 21, pages 4924 and 4925, 

The bill was further considered in the House on May 25. 
On that day various efforts were made to earmark the one 
and one-half billion dollars so as to allocate approximately 
$500,000,000 for P. W. A. projects, road construction, flood 
control, and other projects, worthy in themselves, but which 
would have reduced the amount available for relief from the 
already inadequate one and one-half billion dollars to 
one billion dollars. 

It will be noted that in the Committee of the Whole, 
where no roll calls are taken, 172 favored decreasing the 
amount available for W. P. A. by $300,000,000 to be set 
aside for P. W. A. projects, and only 48 opposed it (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5024). It is rather significant that 
out of 435 Members, so long as there were no roll calls, 
there were only 51 who favored increasing the amount avail- 
able for relief; on the other hand, when it was proposed 
to reduce that amount by a third by earmarking proposals, 
only about 50 Members stood out against it. That is to say, 
the 85 percent or more of the House membership who were 
opposed to increasing the appropriation were also in favor 
of reducing it by a third. 

President Roosevelt’s pressure on recalcitrant Democrats 
saved, by a narrow margin, the one and one-half billion 
dollars that he asked for relief. It should be noted, however, 
that about 92 percent of the Republicans opposed the one- 
and-one-half-billion-dollar appropriation because it was too 
liberal, and some 85 percent of the Democrats took the same 
stand when the matter was considered without roll call, 
although most of them later went on record as favoring it. 

I know that the Members of this House are honest men 
and women, and that when their destitute constituents call 
upon them between now and next January, they will not tell 
these unfortunate people that they tried to do anything for 
them. Being men and women of honesty and integrity, they 
will not pretend that they were for more adequate relief. 
And, being thoroughly honest, 9 out of 10 Republicans and 
4 out of 5 Democrats will be further compelled to tell these 
hungry unfortunates that if they had had their way the in- 
adequate relief available would have been even less, 

This situation will be very trying to the great majority of 
the membership of the House, since they are not only honor- 
able but humane. I should like to make a suggestion to 
them which may prove helpful. 

About 5 years ago we had what was known as the vet- 
erans’ bonus march on Washington. About 150 ex-service 
men came here from my district, among them a young man 
who had come to this country from Norway. He had served 
in the American Army during the war and had been un- 
employed for a long time when he came here with the 
bonus marchers. He told me that during the preced- 
ing winter, in a large industrial city in my district, he had 
suffered great hardship, that he had been unable to se- 
cure either work or relief of any kind, that a friendly 
property owner had permitted him to sleep in the attic 
of an unused building, that during the night he would go 
to the back doors of restaurants and beg for food; or, 
failing that, he would try to pick scraps out of garbage 
cans. He told me that it was very hard to get enough 
food in that way and that very often he would stay 
in bed all day to conserve his energy, because even though he 
was weak from hunger he found it hard to overcome his 
pride and beg. He told me that finally every time he fell 
asleep he would dream of being at a banquet table eating 
wonderful food. He said that it was a very pleasant sensa- 
tion, but that as a boy he had heard that people starving 
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experienced the same sensations. As a result, whenever he 
began to dream these dreams, he would become alarmed, 
muster what strength he had, and get out and beg for food. 
When this young man got his bonus he promptly returned 
to Norway. 

It may be some consolation to Members whose legislative 
records make it necessary for people to starve in this rich 
country to realize that in the final stages of starvation, all 
the experiences are not as unpleasant as might have been 
supposed. A young man dreaming of eating at a banquet 
table must find the experience very pleasant, even though 
it is only a dream. 

This morning I noticed, in the Philadelphia Record for 
August 20, that a man had been found in Oklahoma City who 
Was in the last stages of starvation. He had kept a diary, 
telling how it felt to starve to death. The diary revealed 
that he had gone for 41 days without food, sending what 
money he could to his family. Physicians who examined him 
Said that he would probably not live. When he collapsed in 
a downtown building and was taken to a hospital, he did not 
remember who he was, where his family was, that he had 
kept a diary, or much of anything else. Presumably, in the 
last stages of starvation Nature takes a hand and, by upset- 
ting the mental balance, limits the individual’s capacity for 
suffering. Some of the entries in the diary, however, bear 
out the experience of the bonus marcher from my district. 

August 4. I believe that awful desire to eat has finally left me. 

August 6. Desire to eat today not so strong. 

August 7. Thirty days have I fasted. Have saved $15 I can 
send to the folks. Can't remember where, but I have money for 
them. I must remember where. 


August 8. Dreamed I was home last night, at my own table. I 
was eating. I was eat 


August 11. I was home last night and ate six pieces of cherry 
pie before I awakened. 


August 12, Home again last night eating supper. Bit into a raw 
onion and woke up. 


August 14. Am home every night to eat. With breath still 
moving in my lungs, I wish the last day were here. 


August 15. I watched people eat today. Strange, but it did no 
longer make me wild. 

August 17, “And he was 40 days and 40 nights without anything 
to 828 laches rao think so. I am amazed that 
after ays n but water th: 
. e N 

August 18. I am so weak. * * è 


I have purposely omitted some of the more harrowing de- 
tails of this man’s experience, as I do not wish to distress 
my colleagues unduly. Since 85 percent of the Members of 
this House have refused to increase the total amount avail- 
able for relief, and, when there has been no roll call, have 
actually sought to cut the present allowance, I know that 
they, being honorable men and women, will not pretend to 
their destitute and hungry constituents that their record has 
been other than it actually was. But I know, too, that they 
are humane, and that they would like to dismiss their con- 
stituents with a word of encouragement and cheer. They 
can, with complete propriety, remind these unfortunate 
people that it is possible to live for 40 days on nothing but 
water, and that the last days of starvation are accompanied 
by pleasant dreams of food, and that probably their capacity 
to suffer will be limited by mental impairment. 


Why Place Ourselves at the Mercy of a Possible 
Enemy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 
Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the House 


Committee on Military Affairs, having had before it H. R. 
1608, considered the proposition of buying strategic war 
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materials, such as manganese and tungsten, from nations 
abroad, possibly with a view of crediting the purchase of the 
same on war debts which the producing nations owe the 
United States. In view of the fact that great quantities of 
these minerals are to be found in the United States, it seems 
to me very unwise as a national policy for us to depend 
very long upon our supply from abroad either in war or in 
peace. It is utterly fallacious to think of acquiring these 
minerals as part payment on war debts. because most of 
our supply comes from those nations which either do not 
owe us any war debts or, owing something, never intend 
to pay what they owe. 

Not only should we be able to produce these war mate- 
rials, but we should be producing these very necessary metals 
from our own mines for the use of our own industry. Man- 
ganese is known as the backbone of the steel industry. 
Modern, high-grade, high-speed steels require the use of 
manganese or tungsten as alloys, In this steel age it is folly 
for the greatest manufacturing nation on earth to depend 
upon some other nation for so vital an element as manga- 
nese and tungsten in the manufacture of steel products. 
If the mines of these important minerals have not yet been 
developed in this country, their immediate development 
would be, in my judgment, the first essential step in our 
military preparation for national defense and also the first 
necessary step in maintaining our industriai supremacy. 

We are told that manganese in this country is of low grade 
as found throughout the West. It is also pointed out that 
the long railroad haul from the Rocky Mountain region to 
our steel-manufacturing centers costs more than the long 
ocean haul from abroad. It is further suggested that the 
cost of production in this country of usable manganese is 
prohibitive as compared with the cost of foreign manganese. 
Assuming that this has been the true picture of the situa- 
tion in the past, and even at the present moment, I do not 
feel that it must always remain so nor is likely to remain so. 
It is too vital a matter for our Nation both in peace and in 
war to leave our own supply of these materials undeveloped. 
It has recently become known that we have a vast supply. It 
only depends upon our ingenuity and energy to make the 
needed development at an opportune time before it becomes 
too late to do so in the event of a war. We had an unfor- 
tunate experience in that regard during the World War. 

Three factors have lately come about to change the former 
picture in regard to these metals. For instance, a new elec- 
trolytic process for converting low-grade manganese ores 
into usable form has very recently been perfected. Again, 
inexhaustible supplies of manganese have been found within 
easy reach of the cheap power from Boulder Dam. I refer 
to the deposit at Artillery Peak in Mohave County, Ariz. In 
the third place, this heretofore inaccessible region is soon 
to be opened up by several new means of transportation. 

Artillery Peak is within 25 miles of the Colorado River 
and within equal distance of a high-tension power line 
from Boulder Dam. Cheap power is now easily available for 
development on the spot. With the new electric process, 
and very cheap power, a private corporation with some en- 
couragement from the Government could easily develop in 
that heretofore inaccessible region, the greatest manganese 
mine in the world. Just recently, the combined Federal 
and State road-making agencies have favorably considered 
Highway 93, running from Phoenix, Ariz., to Boulder Dam 
by way of Kingman, Ariz. This highway will pass within a 
few miles of Artillery Peak and will furnish good highway 
transportation into and out of that new country. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the poorest kind of public policy, 
except for the immediate present, to think of our buying 
abroad any of these materials which it seems may now be 
feasibly produced within our own country at reasonable 
prices. Therefore, I want to voice my protest against the 
Faddis bill as originally drawn, and express approval of the 
amendments striking out the word “shall” on page 2, lines 
4 and 11 and 16, and inserting in the bill in lieu thereof the 
word “may.” As thus amended, the bill meets my approval 
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for immediate enactment for a limited time, with the under- 
standing that most of its provisions will soon be unnecessary 
because of our internal development. 


The Industrial Expansion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. AuLIE. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 1937, Congressmen 
ALLEN of Pennsylvania, Maverick, of Texas, Vooruts, of Cali- 
fornia, and I introduced in the House of Representatives the 
Industrial Expansion Act. This measure was prepared with 
a great deal of painstaking effort on the part of the Members 
who introduced it. While Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, in his syn- 
dicated column, has intimated a shrewd suspicion that the bill 
originated with the President’s “brain trust”, his opinion is 
without foundation. 

Properly speaking, a measure of this kind is not the work 
of any one man. Ideologically it stems from the writings of 
the late Thorstein Veblen. More specifically, it goes back 
directly to the findings of several recent surveys made to 
determine the productive capacity of the United States, par- 
ticularly the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity, 
under the direction of Harold Loeb, and financed by Federal 
funds, and the studies of the Brookings Institution, America’s 
Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity to Consume. 
The findings of the National Survey were set forth at length 
in a speech by Byron Scorr, of California, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for July 1, 1935, page 10577. 

“A. A. A. IN REVERSE” 

As a direct outcome of this survey, Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Henry 
Wallace, wrote a book entitled “$2,500 a Year.” In this 
volume, Dr. Ezekiel offered a tangible plan by which the 
great productive capacity of the country, disclosed by the 
N. S. P. P. C. and the Brookings studies, might be released 
and the benefits made available to the people of the country 
as a whole. It was Dr. Ezekiel’s thesis that if the Govern- 
ment could set up instruments such as the A. A. A. in order 
to achieve artificial scarcity, the same instruments might be 
used to achieve optimum production. If a processing tax 
could be imposed on the value added to the goods by the 
manufacturing process, and the proceeds of such a tax used 
to pay the raw-material producers for cutting down their 
production, why could not the same processing tax be used 
to induce them to increase production? In this volume, 
Dr. Ezekiel proceeded to show how the specific instruments 
used in the crop-control plans might be used throughout 
industry as a whole to step up production enough to give 
all the American people a high standard of living. 

POWER TO REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE INVOKED 

Unfortunately, however, this book was published just when 
the Supreme Court held the A. A. A. unconstitutional. As 
a result, the plan did not receive the attention it merited. 
Only when the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of the National Labor Relations Act did it become apparent 
that what Dr. Ezekiel had proposed to do under the general- 
welfare clause could be done just as well under the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. The Industrial Expansion 
Act, therefore, while based essentially upon the Ezekiel pro- 
posal as outlined in his book, rests not upon the constitu- 
tional power upon which he based his plan but rather on 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
which as construed by the Court in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act decision is amply broad to legalize the provisions 
of the Industrial Expansion Act. 
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The formulation of this act stems more directly from a 
resolution adopted by the State convention of the Com- 
monwealth Federation of New York, held on April 17, favor- 
ing a measure that would enact into law the plan outlined 
by Dr. Ezekiel. The sponsors of this bill have worked 
assiduously for several months prior to its introduction to 
put the bill into its present form. 

TAXING POWER USED TO STEP UP PRODUCTION 

The central theory of the bill is that if the power of the 
Government can be invoked to reduce production, as in the 
case of corn, wheat, and cotton, the same instrument can 
be used to step up production all along the line. That is 
to say, why cannot a 25-percent tax be imposed on the 
value added to goods by processing in the principal or essen- 
tial industries? To the units that cooperate in stepping up 
production, keeping down prices, and meeting certain labor 
requirements regarding hours and wages, this processing 
tax will be refunded. It is recognized that this use of the 
processing tax is purely an instrument of coercion. It is 
the teeth that were put into the A. A. A. and that were left 
out of the N. R. A. 

ONLY ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 

To begin with, the processing tax would not be levied on 
any industry until a comprehensive plan had been worked 
out for all the essential industries. The units within the 
industry would first be given the opportunity to set up their 
own code; if they failed to do this, and the industry were 
essential, the Government would have the power to set up 
a code. No units would be compelled to come in, except 
and insofar as a refunding of the processing tax would per- 
suade it to do so. Moreover, it is not the intention, under 
this plan, to bring all industry within the operation of the 

_plan. It is the feeling of the authors that this was a mis- 
take under the N. R. A., and that in the operation of this 
act only the industries actually necessary to the operation 
of a Nation-wide plan should be affected. 

NATIONAL INCOME INCREASED FROM $65,000,000,000 To $95,000,000,000 

If industry is stepped up all along the line, it should be 
possible to increase our present national income of $65,000,- 
000,000 a year to $95,000,000,000 a year. The individual 
manufacturer, therefore, would be just as safe in turning out 
95 units as he is today in turning out 65. There would be 
the same chance of disposing of his product at a profit, for 
the simple reason that the national income would be stepped 
up proportionately. But the Government depends not only 
upon the coercive pressure of the processing tax, but also 
upon governmental cooperation with all manufacturing 
units that are willing to come in under the general plan. 
The industrial expansion authority, for instance, would 
have the power to enter into contracts with all manufac- 
turers by which it would take over at cost a certain per- 
centage of the total output, should it prove to be unsalable. 
Since we have 3,000,000 farm families who produce only 
one-eighth of the total agricultural output entering the 
market, and since we would still have four or five million 
unemployed, the Government would obviously have no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of any surpluses that it might be obliged 
to take over by virtue of its contracts with the various 
manufacturers. It is certain, moreover, that, however great 
the cost of such a general plan of guaranty might be, it 
would be relatively small compared to the present cost of 
administering relief. 

INDUSTRY, EVEN AT CAPACITY, CANNOT REABSORB UNEMPLOYED 

The plan recognizes further that, even were we to achieve 
full production throughout industry as a whole, we should 
still have four or five million people who would not be re- 
employed—this because of the technological advances of the 
past 7 years. It is frankly recognized that these people will 
probably never find employment again, except in a long- 
term public program of rehousing and construction. 

HOUSING AND PUBLIC WORKS TO TAKE UP SLACK 

While the Authority has the power to assist and enter into 
contracts with producers in the construction field, it is recog- 
nized that this problem cannot be successfully carried out by 
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any agency other than the Government itself. The employ- 
ment of four or five million people in construction, over a 
period of 20 years, necessarily calls for long-range Govern- 
ment planning. Moreover, if the four or five million people 
still unemployed are to be used effectively in a Public Works 
program, it is necessary that they be restrained. Only the 
Government itself can enter upon an educational program so 
monumental. 

This, briefly, is a summary of the machinery provided by 
the Industrial Expansion Act, and the economic analysis and 
theory upon which it is based. Since the actual provisions 
of the bill have been discussed at length in the remarks of 
Congressmen Vooruis and ALLEN, I shall not further discuss 
this phase of the bill. 

UNCORKING THE HORN OF PLENTY 

I wish, rather, to devote my remarks to that rather large 
group of American citizens who can see the anomaly of ac- 
tual poverty in the midst of potential abundance; who realize 
the great productive capacity of the United States, measured 
in terms of natural resources, modern factories, a highly 
perfected technique of production, and a highly skilled and 
industrious citizenry; who, envisioning the possibilities of 
production in a country where artificial shackles have been 
removed, have also been moved by the injustice done to large 
sections of the people in denying them access to the Nation’s 
raw materials and machinery of production. 

I know that these people do not need to be persuaded that 
our objective is a desirable one. They are already persuaded. 
Their concern, however, as well as ours, is to find the method 
by which this goal may best be reached. 

SOCIAL OWNERSHIP THE SOLUTION? 

We are all, of course, familiar with the various approaches 
to this problem. First and foremost come the adherents of 
that school of thought which believes that the natural re- 
sources and means of production upon which the welfare of 
society depends ought to be owned and operated by society 
itself. 

On the one hand are the Socialists, who have believed that 
it was possible to achieve this goal by gradual extension of 
the field of political ownership to the taking over of utilities, 
natural resources, and essential factories after properly com- 
pensating the owners therefor. But it has become perfectly 
clear that the 4 percent of the people who own 80 percent 
of the Nation’s wealth are thoroughly opposed to any plan 
of this kind, and that they will use their wealth in any way 
they find effective to defeat it. Consequently most Socialists, 
observing their frustration here and their failure abroad, 
have concluded that this program, while it is thoroughly 
logical and ethical, is nonetheless politically impossible. 

On the other hand are the true Marxists, who believe that 
this change in the ownership of the means of production can 
come about only as a result of a violent revolution, overturn- 
ing the present capitalist class, and the setting up of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat on the part of the masses, 
through which instruments the classless society will finally 
be achieved. 

NEITHER SOCIALISM NOR COMMUNISM FEASIBLE HERE 

But it has always seemed to me that there was little justi- 
fication for any hope in such a program in the United States. 
I have written extensively on the subject, and have as a re- 
sult been condemned at considerable length in the official 
publications of the Communist Party in this country. I 
have long been convinced that the American people will 
never regain that equality of opportunity that has been an 
American heritage by the traditional program of either the 
Socialists or the Communists. On the other hand, I am 
equally sure that the old order of laissez-faire and rugged 
individualism will never again work satisfactorily. I am con- 
vinced that the American people will regain the equality of 
opportunity of which they dream only when American 
industry is operating at full capacity. 

EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION THE LAST FRONTIER 

In the field, between 65 and 95 percent of capacity operation 

is, in my opinion, to be found the frontier which alone can 
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reestablish the equality of opportunity in which we all believe. 
It is my firm conviction that only through such a plan as 
that proposed in the Industrial Expansion Act is it possible to 
move in the direction of capacity production, a high stand- 
ard of living, and equality of opportunity. I believe that in 
any other direction lies the certainty of failure—failure that 
will set in operation forces of retrogression rather than 
progress. 
WHAT POLITICAL COURSE SHALL THE PROGRESSIVES TAKE? 

The question that I wish to discuss with those who agree 
as to the desirability of our objective is what political course 
we shall decide upon. As I see it, there are certain factors 
which make a certain decision imperative. 

The key to the whole political situation, I believe, is to be 
found in the fact that fully 20 percent of the American people 
are outside the economic system in which the rest of us live 
and play an active part. When the depression began I did 
not believe that the economic system could be stabilized with 
the large number of people that would be permanently unem- 
ployed. But this stabilization has taken place, despite the 
fact that no place has been found for most of the people who 
Were unemployed and outside the economic system 4 or 5 
years ago. This 20 percent includes some 3,000,000 farm 
families, who produce only one-eighth of the total agricul- 
tural produce entering the market, and some 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed people and their dependents, These people not only 
have been outside the economic system for 8 years but from 
every indication they will be permanently outside. The 
future holds little hope for them. Had they been born a 
generation or two earlier, they might have found opportunity 
in the traditional American sense. It is their tragedy that 
they were born too late. 

IGNORED BY “OLD DEAL”, UNAIDED BY “NEW” 

I am calling attention to this part of the population, not 
alone because an injustice has been done them, but because 
it seems to me they hold a key position in any political 
strategy that may be decided upon by progressive and for- 
ward-looking citizens. The program of the New Deal has 
offered them nothing whatsoever outside of the doles and 
pittances that have fallen to them in the form of relief and 
W. P. A. 

The A. A. A., the Soil Conservation Act, the Farm Credit 
Administration, and so forth, have distinctly benefited those 
three and a quarter million farm families that produce seven- 
eighths of all the agricultural produce entering the market, 
but they do not touch the other 3,000,000. 

The workman who has a job might gain further benefits 
through section 7 (a) of the N. I. R. A., or through the 
National Labor Relations Act. ‘These measures, however, 
have been of little advantage to those who have been unem- 
ployed for 8 years and who have become a group of economic 
untouchables, the pariahs of the profit system. 

This 20 percent of our population was completely over- 
looked by the “old deal”, and in the main they are overlooked 
by the various farm and labor organizations that profess to 
speak for the farmers and workers of this country. One of 
the most terrific indictments that can be uttered against the 
short-sightedness of organized labor lies in its complete in- 
difference to the plight of the unemployed. During the past 
few years, when relief appropriation bills have been up before 
Congress, no labor organization, local or national, has urged 
me, through its legislative representatives or otherwise, to 
support more adequate proposals for the unemployed. Other 
Members of Congress have had the same experience. 

GERMANY’S EXPERIENCE A LESSON 


There is, as I see it, a deadly parallel between what is hap- 
pening in the United States today and what happened in 
Germany in the decade preceding Hitler’s rise to power. 
During this period three friends of mine visited Germany, and 
because of their backgrounds came into intimate contact with 
certain large, and at that time important, groups of the 
German people. 
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FRIEND NO, 1 

This man, because of his pioneering in certain fields of 
labor relations in this country, had the opportunity during 
a 6-month stay in Germany to meet many of the most im- 
portant leaders of the Social Democratic Party. When he 
returned in the spring of 1933 he told me that he, as an 
outsider, seeing the desperate need for action by the Gov- 
ernment—that is, the Social Democratic Party—had warned 
some of these leaders that they must act before it was too 
late, because Hitler might very readily come into power if 
they failed. But they had the situation figured out statisti- 
cally. Hitler could not possibly, with his antilabor policy, 
win over a majority of the German voters. They were 
positive that very few of the unemployed would support 
Hitler, because after all they belonged in the main to the 
working class, they had a working-class psychology, and it 
was inconceivable that they would turn against their friends 
and join an avowed enemy of labor. These unemployed 
people, however, regardless of class background, had become 
desperate and demanded action. They listened uncritically 
to the promises of Hitler, and concluded that it would 
probably be all right to give him a chance. 

FRIEND NO. 2 


This was a young man recently graduated from college, 
who as an undergraduate had been in close touch with the 
various youth movements of the world. In Germany he met 
many of the young Communists and some of the Com- 
munist spokesmen. He told me that they were hopefully 
watching the rapid liquidation of the status of that large 
number of people who had formerly belonged to the middle 
class. They were confident that as these people were forced 
into the ranks of the unemployed proletariat they would 
join with their equally unfortunate comrades to give the 
Communists the needed mass support for a successful class 
revolt. But these dispossessed members of the middle class 
did not join the Communists. They joined Hitler. 

FRIEND NO. 3 

This was a woman who, with her husband, had played a 
long and distinguished role in the history of the American 
Socialist Party before and during the World War. While 
in Germany she naturally had entry into Social Democratic 
circles. They pointed with pride to what they were doing 
for labor—aiding in unionization, shorter hours, better work- 
ing conditions, unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, industrial housing, municipal 
ownership, and so forth. But as she viewed all this prog- 
ress she could not shake from her mind the disturbing 
conditions of that large part of the population that had 
formerly belonged to the middle class and who were now 
being forced into the ranks of the economic outcasts. 
What was being done for them, and what plans did they 
have for their future? The invariable answer was, “Aber 
das ist nicht unsere sache.” 

“BUT THAT IS NOT OUR PROBLEM” 


This is the answer that would be given by almost any 
farm or labor leader in the United States today. The aver- 
age farm audience does not care to hear about the problems 
of business of the workers. They want to know how they 
can get cost of production for their crops, and they regard 
anything else as extraneous. Since a disastrous export 
market lessens the price of the local crop, obviously the 
most sensible suggestion is to reduce production to the 
level of the effective domestic demand, thereby reducing 
labor and increasing income. And if the A. A. A. and Soil 
Conservation Act can reduce agricultural output to the 
amount for which there is an effective demand, laboring 
men are wondering why labor cannot be made artificially 
scarce by limiting the number of hours per week that any 
man can work. Important labor leaders are offering this 
as an ultimate solution for the problems of the workingman. 

But it is only too clear that the majority of the people who 
are gainfully employed in industry are not in favor of the 
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Black-Connery wage and hour bill. The workingmen 
themselves are not unlike the farmers and the businessmen. 
When the N. R. A. was enacted into law 4 years ago busi- 
nessmen as a whole were in favor of it. They had just 
gone through 2 or 3 years of chaotic deflation, and the 
smaller units in all the industries were in imminent danger 
of liquidation. As a matter of fact, had the depression 
gone on for a few years more, only the largest and best 
financed units in the various industries could have survived. 
AMERICA WANTS REGIMENTATION WHILE IT IS SICK 


American businessmen have always opposed regimentation, 
but they were willing and glad to be regimented when the 
alternative was between survival and liquidation. But after 
the downward spiral of deflation had been halted and things 
began to move up again, businessmen, large and small, im- 
mediately began to clamor for the removal of all restric- 
tions and regulations imposed upon them by the N. R. A. 
They also demanded, with equal vigor, the cessation of all 
Government spending, although, as everyone knows, it was 
Government spending and the increases in purchasing power 
started by the N. R. A. that made possible the present boom. 
It has been suggested that business was like a sick man. 
The first signs of recovery were noted when the patient began 
to throw things at the doctor. 

The American farmer was likewise glad to be regimented 
in the direction of scarcity in 1932 and 1933, when the gross 
farm income was down to $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 a 
year, but now that it is back to $9,000,000,000 they would like 
to be able to raise as much wheat, corn, and cotton as pos- 
sible without artificial restrictions. 

REGIMENTATION DESIRABLE AS A HEALTH MEASURE 

The hearings before the House Labor Committee on the 
wage and hour bill have largely consisted of requests by 
various labor organizations that the workers whom they rep- 
resent be not included in the provisions of the bill, although 
they favor the limitation of hours and maintenance of wages 
as a matter of principle. In short, now that industry has 
picked up, the workingmen want to work as long and earn 
as much as possible. Although we are nearing another ad- 
journment, there is already talk of a special session of Con- 
gress to consider crop control and wages and hours. If there 
is to be a special session, is it not high time that thought be 
given to the possibility of Government regulation to achieve 
optimum production rather than production restricted to the 
limit of effective demand—that is, the people’s purchasing 
power? 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMIC OUTCASTS 

The political leaders in the Hoover administration felt that 
the Government could not constitutionally concern itself 
with the problems of the individual. Relief, old-age pension, 
unemployment insurance, and so forth, were purely matters 
for the States and the local communities. This position was 
thoroughly repudiated in the national election of 1932. 
When the New Deal came into power in 1933 the effort to 
ride through the depression, letting contraction and bank- 
ruptcy run their course, was definitely abandoned not only 
for the big banks, railroads, and insurance companies but 
for the country as a whole. Loans through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation were increased from $2,000,000,000 
to $9,000,000,000. The banks of the country were thawed out 
by having the Federal Government refinance one and one- 
half billion dollars of bad farm loans and $3,000,000,000 of 
frozen mortgages on homes and city property. Billions more 
were spent in other ways to aid business; and with all this 
spending it was easy for the President to secure other billions 
for relief. 

At first the F. E. R. A. was set up. As a result of Federal 
grants to the States the average relief was increased from $8 
per month per family under Hoover to $30 per month in 
September 1934. 

W. P. A. ESTABLISHED 

But as a result of the N. R. A. and the free use of Govern- 
ment credit to prime the pump of industry, business was 
getting back to normal. There was a growing feeling that 
the emergency was over. Why, then, should people be given 
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$30 a month while they were idle? Public support began te 
drop away. Five months later, in the middle of winter, the 
average relief per family had dropped to only $25 a month. 
The administration knew that public sentiment would not 
support relief at even this level, and the W. P. A., with an 
average security wage of $50 a month, was proposed. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt believed that the Federal Government could 
provide W. P. A. jobs for the employables who were in need 
if the States and communities would take care of the needy 
unemployables. But public opinion would not support him 
even in this proposal. The plan was never carried out. A 
large portion of the needy unemployed could not get W. P. A. 
jobs even though they were certified. Gradually public 
sentiment began to turn against what was felt to be not the 
most efficient use of the labor employed or the money spent. 

People, on the whole, felt that it would be better to spend 
money for public buildings and other permanent improve- 
ments rather than on W. P. A. projects. They did not under- 
stand that public works had been ruled out because business- 
men, knowing that every dollar spent to put up public build- 
ings would entail 5 to 10 percent more the next year for 
upkeep, opposed any permanent public improvements except 
roads and sewers. 

AVERAGE MAN DISLIKES BOONDOGGLING 


The average man believes that the unemployed ought to be 
made to work for any relief that they get, and is opposed to 
boondoggling projects. He does not understand that W. P. A. 
projects are what they are because of the opposition of 
businessmen to any public-works program involving future 
operating costs and higher taxes. But regardless of what 
we may think of relief or W. P. A. as a solution for the plight 
of the unemployed, it is clear that public opinion will support 
neither. The final answer to this question came in the 
House of Representatives when the President’s $1,500,000,000 
relief bill was being considered. In the Commitee of the 
Whole, where there is no roll call, the members voted 3 to 1 
to earmark appropriations in a manner that would have cut 
the amount available for W. P. A. from $1,500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. The President thereupon conferred with the 
leaders of this revolt, and, on roll cali, was able by his politi- 
cal influence to save an appropriation that is sure to prove 
grossly inadequate. 

THOSE INSIDE WILL NOT SUPPORT THOSE OUTSIDE EITHER BY TAXATION 
OR PRODUCTION FOR USE 

The liberals of the country might as well realize that the 
80 percent of the people who have a place within the system, 
whether as owners and profit takers, or merely as poorly 
paid farmers and workers, and who produce the $65,000,000,- 
000 that makes up our national annual income, are not 
willing to take care of the 20 percent who are outside. The 
argument that purchasing power given to these people would 
make greater prosperity possible has never had any great 
persuasive force with the average man. If he has a place 
within the system, he feels that he is contributing to the 
Nation's total income, and that the unemployed man is not. 
In an emergency he was willing to admit that he owed some 
obligation as his brother’s keeper, but the plain truth of the 
matter is that he will not assume this role permanently. 
The weakness of the relief program lies in the ethical nature 
of its hold on the people within the economic system. Politi- 
cal realism should teach us that this is not enough. 

It is high time that the people of this country who are 
interested in the plight of that “one-third of our people who 
are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed” abandon a course 
that politically serves merely to drive a wedge between the 
20 percent who are outside and the 80 percent inside. Such 
a policy paves the way for the ultimate liquidation of the 
minority group. I am as guilty of this error as anyone, 
Since the fall of 1933 I have consistently advocated a pro- 
gram of production for use for the unemployed. Compe- 
tent surveys have shown that the people on relief could 
haye been given a standard of living 40 percent higher at 
a cost of less than half what was actually paid for relief 
if they had been permitted to contribute their own labor 
to their own support. I felt that businessmen would 
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ultimately prefer this to paying the cost of relief or 
W. P. A. in increased taxes. I was naive. It never oc- 
curred to me that businessmen would decide to neither 
feed them nor permit them to feed themselves. The 
business community has simply decided that it will not 
carry the tax load, nor will it further permit the Govern- 
ment to set up an economic system for the unemployed 
that would, as they see it, compete with the private eco- 
nomic system. 

Moreover, the people who are employed in private busi- 
ness share their employers’ point of view. If their em- 
ployers have to pay higher taxes, they are naturally less 
able to pay higher wages. If a self-help system is set up 
for the unemployed and this system competes in any way 
with their employers, this, as they see it, will limit the 
ability of their employers to pay them higher wages. They 
share their employer’s objection to anything that looks like 
self-help for the unemployed. In advocating production 
for use for the unemployed, I find that I have been guilty 
of advocating a plan that, from a political standpoint, 
would merely serve to drive a wedge between the 20 percent 
outside and the 80 percent inside, just as the advocates of 
relief and W. P. A. have done. 

The time has come when the various groups and indi- 
viduals who are seeking to improve the lot of the “one- 
third of our people who are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed”, 
must get behind a program that will have a chance to 
divide politically, not the people outside from the people 
inside, but rather the one-fifth who now own and control 
the United States and all that is in it, from the unem- 
ployed, those who are employed at low wages, and those 
who earn the barest subsistence on the Nation’s farms—in 
short, the 80 percent of the people who, whether inside or 
outside the system, are unable to enjoy even a modest 
standard of living. 

So far as the traditional Socialist program is concerned, 
no one can question its thoroughly logical approach; but 
socialism has always left in the hands of the enemy those 
psychological instruments that are so well designed to take 
care of every form of psychological lag. It is needless to 
argue the point, since the voters have already given their 
answer in the past two Presidential elections. 

The Communist program is based on certain assumptions 
that are not applicable to this country. The question, 
therefore, is whether there is some program, outside of 
socialism and communism, which will solve the problem and 
at the same time appeal to the great majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States. The sponsors of the Industrial 
Expansion Act believe that this measure provides a program 
that can now secure this support. Briefly, these are the 
reasons for our optimism. 

REGIMENTATION NOW A FAMILIAR TOOL 

If the Industrial Expansion Act had been proposed in 
1932, it would have been premature. The people of the 
country, despite the chaos then prevailing, would have cried 
out against this attempt at industrial regimentation. The 
farmers were with difficulty persuaded to accept the A. A. A., 
which merely permitted them to reduce their output to the 
level of the effective domestic demand. As a matter of 
fact, farm leaders had been advocating this kind of pro- 
gram for many years. The A. A. A, gave the farmers the 
kind of scarcity they were interested in. 

Even while Hoover was in the White House, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce had advocated a plan similar 
to the N. R. A., except, of course, that it did not include 
section 7 (a), giving labor the right to organize. American 
business was already on record as favoring self-rule for 
business; that is to say, granting business the right to 
ignore the Sherman antitrust law, permitting them to form 
trade associations, restrict output, maintain prices, elimi- 
nate competitive practices that absorbed profits, and so 
forth. In short, American businessmen were not averse to 
regimentation if it increased their profits. 

Just now there is considerable pressure upon Congress to 
enact the Black-Connery bill, which is designed to make labor 
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a scarce commodity, by limiting the number of hours of work 
per week that a workingman can sell, Laboring men are, of 
course, anxious to work as long and earn as much as possible, 
and their support of the bill is, therefore, a bit half-hearted, 
but it might be said that the philosophy of scarcity for labor 
embodied in the Black-Connery bill comes as close to express- 
ing the demands of labor as any proposal that has been 
advanced. Many intelligent labor leaders are not enthusiastic 
over the bill, because they know that to the extent that hours 
are cut and wages maintained the cost of labor is increased, 
and an inducement provided for the replacement of men by 
machines. 

Now the American people have become accustomed to new 
symbols. The farmers are willing to accept regimentation if 
it is their kind of regimentation. Businessmen are willing to 
accept their kind of regimentation, although with more en- 
thusiasm in periods of depression than boom. The workmen 
also believe in regimentation if it will make of labor a scarce 
commodity. 

SCARCITY MONGERING A FALSE HOPE 

But with the acceptance of these symbols which, in the final 
analysis, means state control, the conviction is growing that 
our problems will be solved not by scarcity mongering but by 
enabling industry to operate at maximum capacity. The 
Industrial Expansion Act merely takes the instruments of 
regimentation that the New Deal has sold to the American 
people to further scarcity, and used them to achieve abund- 
ance. It does not, like other liberal or radical programs, try 
to introduce to the American people a completely new set of 
symbols. It seeks to utilize the old symbols that the people 
have already accepted. The Industrial Expansion Act is 
merely New Dealism put on the track headed for abundance 
rather than scarcity. It recognizes, of course, that many of 
the old liberals are horrified by any proposal that would give 
the Government the power contemplated in this bill. These 
peple apparently feel that we have recaptured business as 
usual and can repeat the history of the past 50 years. They 
do not realize that, while our present prosperity looks natural, 
it is largely due to some sixteen or twenty billion of New Deal 
spending and that, as a matter of fact, the next depression is 
now being staved off only by the confidence of the American 
people that the Government would spend us out of it as it did 
last time plus—what is much more important—the stimu- 
lating economic effect of the next world war. 

A DREARY ALTERNATIVE 


There is every reason to believe that this intensive prepa- 
ration for war throughout the world will inevitably result 
in another world war more far-reaching than the last one. 
It is to be assumed that we will continue to benefit from 
war trade insofar, at least, as foreigners own American se- 
curities that can be conscripted by their respective govern- 
ments, sold, and converted into purchasing power here. 
Eventually, however, we shall come to the end of that type 
of purchasing power, and we shall then be faced with the 
problem that faced us in 1916 and 1917—having to termi- 
nate a profitable foreign trade and face a severe depression 
at home, or work the people up to a war psychology, enter 
the war, and continue to supply our allies with the raw 
materials and munitions of war, financed by the sale of war 
bonds to our own citizens. 

WAR DEVOURS WAR-BORNE PROSPERITY 

If we are to avert the catastrophic effects of terminating 
profitable war trade, it will be only as a result of setting up 
a system under which American industry can operate at full 
capacity, not to wage a war which devours the prosperity 
it creates but to turn out for all the American people the 
goods and services that they need and want in their ordi- 
nary, normal, peace-time pursuits. 

FASCISM THE REFUGE OF THE DISPOSSESSED 

There is, to my mind, no greater stupidity to be found in 
the United States today than the assumption by many so- 
called national liberal leaders “that we have recaptured 
normal prosperity and business as usual.” It seems to me, 
in the first place, that they are forgetting that our present 
prosperity is due to Government spending and intensive 
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world-wide preparations for war, which by the very nature 
of things are not permanent, and, moreover, if it were pos- 
sible to go on indefinitely as we are doing, running a deficit 
of two or three billion a year for relief purposes, we cannot 
assume that the 20 percent of the people outside the eco- 
nomic system will remain politically impotent and economi- 
cally helpless. If the so-called liberals are to continue to 
support a policy that contemplates the permanent exclusion 
of these people, 20 percent of our people will be given no 
real alternative, from an economic standpoint, than to join 
a Fascist movement, which is certain to develop in this 
country under intense economic stress and strain just as 
it has in other countries. I am disgusted to find the so- 
called nationally known liberal leaders taking the initiative 
in the fight against what they term Roosevelt’s attempt to 
concentrate power in the hands of the Executive. 
BLUEPRINT FOR FASCISM 

If these same liberals would only take the trouble to de- 
termine what the real program of their real foes is, they 
would find that it is the War Department’s mobilization 
plan. This plan is now before Congress in the form of the 
Hill-Sheppard bill, H. R. 6704. The preamble of the bill 
declares that its purpose is “To prevent profiteering in time 
of war and to equalize the burdens of war and thus pro- 
vide for the national defense and promote peace.” ‘The bill 
itself, however, simply sets up the machinery for a military 
dictatorship of the same kind that prevails in Italy and 
Germany. The military group would be given complete 
power over business of every kind, over industry, over labor, 
and over the citizenry of America. No power exercised by 
Hitler and Mussolini would be withheld by this act from 
the military clique in this country. 

The extent to which this bill is being supported may be 
gathered from the fact that such a nationally representa- 
tive organization as the American Legion has gone on rec- 
ord in its national convention for the Hill-Sheppard bill. 
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from many American Legion posts in my district urging me 
to support this measure. The members of the local posts 
may have been misled, but certainly the national leaders of 
the American Legion have not. They know perfectly well 
what they are doing. 
LIBERALS FRONTING FOR REACTIONARIES 

In other words, the realistic conservatives and reaction- 
aries have a program. The 4 percent of the people who own 
80 percent of the country’s wealth propose to run things as 
they please, without let or hindrance from the President, 
the National Government, or anyone else. They know that 
as long as the present construction of the Constitution by 
the Supreme Court is not changed, they, as owners of the 
80 percent of the Nation’s wealth, are in a position to dic- 
tate the terms and conditions under which it can be used. 
It is their intention that there shall be no compromise of 
any kind with organized labor or with any other group which 
seeks to question their autocratic power. And when the 
people, in sheer desperation, will no longer stand for this 
autocratic control over their lives and economic well-being, 
the owners of four-fifths of the Nation’s wealth will then 
propose to set up a military dictatorship along the lines that 
now prevail in Italy. Anyone who is not utterly naive should 
be able to see that this is the situation. Yet these well- 
meaning but stupid liberals allow themselves to be fooled 
niet leading the fight against the President’s Supreme Court 
p. 

When the next depression strikes, the Government will 
have to assume a degree of control heretofore unknown in 
this country. When that time comes, the key to the whole 
situation will be the power of the Federal Government. The 
power of the Federal Government may either be turned over 
to a reactionary military clique—and in no country is the 
military more reactionary than in the United States—or it 
may be exercised by a democratically controlled adminis- 
tration that will seek to use its power over industry to im- 
prove the living conditions of the people as a whole. 
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To many liberals thinking in terms of an ultimate and 
logical solution, the Industrial Expansion Act is far from 
satisfactory. To them I should like to point out that the 
real reason for the common man’s refusal to take seriously 
the proposals of the Socialist Party or any other progressive 
group offering a logical system is that he does not trust any 
group to operate American industry as efficiently as its present 
owners are doing. If the Government could step up pro- 
duction from $65,000,000,000 to 895,000,000, 000 a year, this 
doubt would be effectively removed. It is certain that if this 
were once done, the American people would never again stand 
for operation of the productive machine at less than capacity. 

PROFIT SYSTEM NOT ABOLISHED—YET 

Many purists will object that this plan does not socialize 
the meanings of production, that private ownership of the 
means of production and the taking of the lion's share in the 
form of profits will still exist. That is true. Under the In- 
dustrial Expansion Act it is contemplated that 10 percent 
of the increase in production will go to the owners of Ameri- 
can industry in the form of profits. But, in the final 
analysis, when enough support has been built up to put the 
Industrial Expansion Act into operation the American people 
will understand that any income in the form of wages or 
profits that cannot be spent for consumers’ goods by the 
recipient, and for which there is no need for capital-goods 
purposes, must be taken over and converted into the channels 
of consumption through the instrument of taxation. 

Under the provisions of the Industrial Expansion Act the 
Federal Government will contract with industry to maintain 
the price level and to buy unsalable surpluses. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, assumes the factor of risk. The manu- 
facturer or entrepreneur will cease to be the risk taker. In 
the meantime production will be stepped up to limits ap- 
proaching maximum capacity. The needs of the people will 
be taken care of and they, in their own good time, can 
determine how long society shall continue to pay an owning 
class for the performance of a function that has been 
relinquished to the Government. 


Slum Eradication and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in consideration of 
S. 1685, a bill to provide financial assistance to the States and 
political subdivisions thereof for the elimination of unsafe and 
insanitary housing conditions, for the eradication of slums, 
for the provision of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for 
families of low income, and for the reduction of unemploy- 
ment and the stimulation of business activity, to create a 
United States housing authority, and for other purposes, I 
wholeheartedly give my sincere support. When our country 
was enjoying the peak of prosperity housing experts informed 
us that millions of our people in the land of wealth were living 
in homes unfit for human habitation and, instead of a remedy 
for this situation in order that it might improve, conditions of 
living for these unfortunates were continually getting worse. 
Since the building boom that prevailed prior to 1929 stopped, 
as well as all other means of employment, thousands of homes 
in slum districts have been demolished, with the result that 
countless millions of people are without proper housing facil- 
ities. The bill recognizes the fact that homes for our citizens 
in the low-income brackets will not and cannot be built by 
private enterprise; therefore, if those citizens are to be housed 
in better living quarters, such a program must be assisted by 
the Federal Government. The problem of those citizens who 
are unable to provide themselyes with better housing condi- 
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tions, through no fault of their own, people who do not and 
cannot earn enough by honest labor and effort on their part, 
who must live in insanitary buildings, the raising of their 
children in these environments has made the housing problem 
a national problem. 

The administration, under the guidance of President 
Roosevelt, has sought to remedy this terrible housing condi- 
tion prevailing throughout our country through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the establishing of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Public Works Administration, and the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Corporation—they have all been designed 
to help solve this mighty question of proper housing. They 
not only afford to the furnishing of homes for those who 
are able to pay for the cost of same, but also to the furnish- 
ing of homes for those who are unable to finance the full 
cost of their homes. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has loaned mil- 
lions of dollars to limited-profit corporations at low interest 
rates for the construction of homes. 

The Federal Housing. Administration has insured loans 
for repairs and the modernization of almost a million and a 
half of homes in our country, and has insured mortgages for 
new building, and refinancing old homes to the amount of 
$500,000,000; it also is insuring mortgages at the rate of 
1,500 per week for low-cost housing, which in turn helps 
the building industry and those who rely on building of 
homes for employment. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has saved from fore- 
closure hundreds of thousands of homes in this Nation 
despite the criticism of those who could not comply with 
the laws governing the Corporation, and those who lost 
their homes through foreclosure proceedings which are less 
than 9 percent throughout the Nation. 

These agencies have helped to solve our home problem; 
however, they have been unable to solve the problem to pro- 
vide homes for the lowest-income classes—that is with in- 
comes in the brackets below $1,200 per annum. This bill 
attempts to solve the problem of furnishing homes for that 
class of our citizens whose income will not permit them to 
pay for the cost of furnishing homes in decent quarters. 

In many cases two or more families occupy these old 
homes unfit for habitation; this bill will afford better living 
quarters for those unfortunate citizens. 

This bill not only helps to provide better living quarters 
to those people whose incomes are in the low brackets, but 
also will help the unemployment situation especially in the 
larger cities of the Nation where these conditions prevail, 
so, therefore, it will help the employment situation as well. 

It will help also the lowering of death rates from tuber- 
culosis which is always found among our citizens that live 
in slum quarters. It will afford these people a new en- 
vironment of life, especially among the children that now 
practically live in the state of crime they are not responsible 
for, but laid at their door from infancy up to the time they 
are ready to go out into the world. 

This bill will also decentralize the housing activities of the 
Federal Government by putting up to local housing au- 
thorities the task of working out their own housing problems 
with the aid of the Federal Government. 

The sum provided for in this bill is $500,000,000 for loans 
during the period of 3 years. The money is to be raised on 
the part of the Federal Government by the sale of United 
States bonds issued by the United States housing authority, 
said bonds to be guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States Government. These loans are to be repaid 
in full with interest at not less than the going Federal rate 
of interest, plus one-half of 1 percent, and no loan is to be 
made in excess of 85 percent of the cost of the project, 
thereby requiring the local community of housing authority 
to stand 15 percent of the total cost of the housing project 
where there is no grant. The loans are to be secured by a 
first lien on the revenues of the projects of the local agencies 
and also by a pledge of the annual contribution to be paid 


to such agencies by the United States housing authority in 
the way of annual contributions. 

Mr. Speaker, during the dark days of the past, when minds 
were depressed, people were in the state of fear in the 48 
States of the Union and out of that fear new life has been 
born, new environments are assured, and a better under- 
standing for one another. Every State in the Union is now 
interested and concerned in the welfare of the citizens of our 
country. I am happy to lend my support in this great 
measure of a humanitarian aspect. 


Churches of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, although the chief in- 
terest in the city of Washington centers in and about its 
Government buildings, still the city possesses a large number 
of churches of magnificent proportion and historical interest. 

The origin of the city of Washington was due to causes 
directly connected with the government of the new-born 
country created by the Declaration of Independence of 1776. 
Thus from its very beginning the Capital of the United States 
was identified with interests and influences, associations and 
traditions of the General Government, and in a way which 
makes its history stand absolutely unique in the annals of all 
national capitals. 

When the Congress of the United States determined in 
1791 that the Federal City, as it was then called, should 
be the future Capital of the United States, President Wash- 
ington employed Major l'Enfant, a French architect, to lay 
out the plan of the city, and, among other buildings, there 
was to be a great church on a selected site not far from the 
city hall. Major l'Enfant’s words are as follows: 

A church (should be erected) for national purposes, such as 
public prayer, thanksgiving, funeral orations, etc.; and be assigned 
to the special use of no particular denomination or sect, but be 
equally open to all. It will likewise be a shelter for such monu- 
ments as were voted by the last Continental Congress for the heroes 
who fell in the cause of liberty. 

But, of course, the erection of such a church was found 
impossible in a land where church and state are irrevocably 
separated; and, therefore, nothing was or could be done in 
this direction. The idea was therefore abandoned and the 
chosen site was afterward appropriated to the erection of the 
Patent Office. 

About that same time Mr. Joseph Nourse was appointed by 
President Washington as first Registrar of the Treasury. He 
was not only one of the first civil officers of the Government 
and the personal friend of the Father of our Country, but a 
deeply religious man. Like some of the old Hebrew patriarchs, 
he was wont to find a sanctuary of God in the hill overlook- 
ing the city, and to retire for seclusion and communion with 
God under the gothic arches of the wood on Mount Alban, 
where he lived. It was his constant prayer—so runs the tra- 
dition which has been handed down—that at some future day 
a church should be built on this selfsame hill which should 
stand as a witness for Jesus Christ and His Gospel. 

WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

Little did he then realize the way in which this prayer was 
to be answered, for the site is now the location of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, known as Washington 
Cathedral and Mount St. Alban’s Cathedral. 

This vast structure ranks, even in its present unfinished 
state, among the great ecclesiastical structures of the coun- 
try. Situated on a magnificent site, 400 feet above the Poto- 
mac, its towering silhouette dominates the entire northwest- 
ern section of the city. After 30 years of construction the 
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cathedral is not half completed; yet the strength and power 
of the whole are already manifest. 

Commanding an almost unrivaled view of Washington, 
Mount St. Albans—a tract of some 67 acres—affords a superb 
setting for the catherdal. The cathedral close, containing the 
bishop’s house, a memorial library, and a number of schools 
and other buildings connected with the cathedral, is beau- 
tifully landscaped. 

Following the precedent established in Westminster Abbey, 
many of the Nation’s illustrious dead will be entombed in 
the cathedral. In the beautiful crypt Chapel of Bethlehem 
a marble slab in the center of the chapel floor marks the 
burial vault of Woodrow Wilson, Admiral Dewey and his 
wife, and others. The cenotaphs of Admiral Dewey and 
President Wilson are placed in deep wall niches in the north 
and south chapel aisles; they are partially screened by 
wrought-iron grilles. Above the tomb of President Wilson 
are a beautiful wood canopy and three historic flags—the 
President’s flags presented at his inaugurations in 1913 and 
1917, and the flag carried by the first American troops to 
march through London in 1917. 


ST, JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Another interesting and historical church is St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Standing at Sixteenth and H Streets, di- 
rectly across Lafayette Square from the White House, St. 
John’s is preeminently the church of the Presidents. A 
faded entry in the minutes of the vestry states that on De- 
cember 7, 1816, a committee was formed to wait on the 
President of the United States (James Madison) and offer 
him a pew in this church without his being obliged to pur- 
chase same. Madison chose pew 54, but insisted on paying 
the customary annual rental. The next five Presidents in 
succession—Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, and Har- 
rison—occupied this pew during their terms of office, and 
since then, by tradition, pew 54 has been set aside for Presi- 
dents of the United States. Franklin D. Roosevelt paid 
homage to the tradition by spending a few minutes in prayer 
here on his two inauguration days. 

St. John’s Church has played its part in our Presidential 
annals in other ways. James Madison’s vivacious Quaker 
wife, Dolly, was baptized and confirmed an Episcopalian in 
this church. Presidents William Henry Harrison and Taylor 
were buried from it. Pew 54 is now being used by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 


NEW YORE AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


On a small triangular plot of ground formed by the inter- 
section of New York Avenue and H Street is the historic 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. This is another 
church of the Presidents—its history so interwoven with 
that of the city and the Nation, that as a matter of tradi- 
tion successive Presidents have worshiped there and have 
contributed to its support. In the social growth of the 
Capital this church has always taken an important part. 
The graceful Lincoln Memorial Tower of the church thrusts 
its lofty steeple above the maze of business structures that 
surround it, making the edifice one of the outstanding land- 
marks of downtown Washington. 

John Quincy Adams was a member of this church, and 
from its pulpit delivered the memorable Farewell to La- 
fayette just before that Revolutionary hero returned to 
France in 1825. Andrew Jackson was another Presidential 
communicant. President William Henry Harrison frequently 
attended services here. President Pierce was a devout com- 
municant, attending services twice on Sundays, and once 
made his Sunday-school class his guests at the White House. 
Among other worshipers from the White House were Presi- 
dents Buchanan, Johnson, Fillmore, Cleveland, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It is as the “Lincoln Church”, however, that the New York 
Avenue Church has its permanent place in American history. 
Lincoln’s pew in the main body of the church is left as he 
last attended it, and is visited by thousands annually. He 
had a custom of sitting alone in a side room during prayer 
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meetings. This has been converted into a small reception 
room and a chapel used for weddings and christenings. 
FRIENDS QUAKER CHURCH 

The meeting house of the Friends, where President Hoover 
attended, is one of the more pleasing minor works of archi- 
tecture of the city. 

Enclosed by a low stone wall and wrought-iron fence on 
the upper level of a steeply sloping lot, the building com- 
mands a wide view of the avenue which it faces. The 
broad, open terraces along the main east front are ap- 
proached at either side by a flagstone walk and rustic steps. 
Iron gates at the two side streets afford access to these 
walks. On the upper terrace, framed by a delicate fringe 
of boxwood, magnolias, and creeping myrtle, the visitor may 
pause at a quaint sundial which bears the inscription, “I 
mind the light; dost thou?” 

The building is of rough quarrystone with a slate roof. 
The stone wall around it, the broad terrace, flagstone walk, 
and rustic steps contribute as much to its charm as do the- 
carefully designed details of the building itself. 


THE NATIONAL CITY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


President Garfield was a Christian minister, and that de- 
nomination has a fine new church building in Washington. 
The National City Christian Church, on Thomas Circle, 
Fourteenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue NW., designed 
by John Russell Pope, architect of the Scottish Rite Temple, 
the Pharmaceutical Building, and the Archives Building, 
exhibits the same broad and distinguished treatment of 
classic forms which characterizes these buildings. It was 
erected in 1930, at a cost of $1,200,000, with donations con- 
tributed by the membership at large of the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ. In design the building recalls the work 
cf Inigo Jones, combined with rich simplicity characteristic 
of many of our early churches, 

The most impressive feature of the exterior is the well- 
proportioned tower. Rising above the gabled pediment of 
the portico, it culminates in a beautiful lanterned cupola 
surmounted by a gilded weather vane. The lower portion 
of the tower, in the form of a belfry, is adorned with Ionic 
columns, entablature, and finely molded classic urns. A 
long flight of steps accents the imposing effect of the 
portico. 

The church is the main unit of a proposed building group 
which will include a parish house, facilities for religious edu- 
cation, administrative offices, social rooms, and a small 
chapel. 

BAPTIST CHURCHES 

The modern, white limestone edifice of the Immanual 
Baptist Church at Sixteenth Street and Columbia Road NW. 
was constructed as a national memorial church. One of the 
triad of churches at this intersection, its distinctive archi- 
tectural feature is a massive, round-corner tower, whose 
classic silhouette is derivative of late seventeenth century 
English examples. 

The interior of the tower forms a circular chancel in one 
Side of the hexagonal auditorium, while the remaining por- 
tion of the structure contains the usual offiees of the church. 
The main entrance is set in the lateral facade fronting Six- 
teenth Street, and is crowned by a classic balustrade, behind 
which the low dome of the auditorium is visible. 

Although the congregation was organized in 1906, the 
church grew to have a national aspect when the northern 
and southern Baptist conventions decided to unite in the 
building of a national memorial to religious liberty, to be 
occupied by Immanuel's congregation. The membership of 
the church is about 1,000. 

Another church of this denomination is the Calvary Bap- 
tist, which President Harding attended. When in the city, I 
attend the Metropolitan Baptist. Dr. John Compton Ball 
has been its pastor for over 35 years, and it has the largest 
men’s Bible class in the city of Washington. 

METHODIST HEADQUARTERS AND MOUNT VERNON PLACE CHURCH 

The Methodists maintain their national headquarters in 
Washington in what is known as the Methodist Building, in 
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the shadow of the Capitol. The late Senator Joe Robinson 
was a member of that church and died in the Methodist 
Building. 

Perhaps the most outstanding among the many Methodist 
churches in Washington is the national church of southern 
Methodism, at the junction of Massachusetts, K, and Ninth 
Streets, the Mount Vernon Place Church. It was built in 
1917, replacing a previous building erected by the church 
during the War between the States. 

The present building, a little crowded in its triangular site, 
is built of white marble in the neoclassic style. The struc- 
ture cost $500,000, most of which was raised by southern 
Methodists throughout the communion. The principal fea- 
ture of the church is the hexastyle Roman doric portico of 
the main entrance, high above Ninth Street, reached by a 
long flight of stairs, at the base of which is an attractive 
terrace. An alternate entrance faces Massachusetts Avenue 
and is in the same style. ; 

The congregation developed in 1869 out of a small group 
of churches and missions on various sites established in the 
period from 1851 to 1863 to promulgate the doctrines of the 
southern branch of the church following the schism arising 
from the slavery question. From the Civil War period to 
the present the Mount Vernon Place Church has continued 
as the mother church of southern Methodism in Washington, 
establishing missions which in time become self-supporting 
churches. Today the church has the largest membership 
of any Methodist Church in the city, and the choir is one 
of the best-known musical organizations in Washington. 

While I am a member of the Baptist Church and my 
father is a country Baptist preacher, I am also particularly 
interested in the Methodist Church, because Peter Cart- 
wright, a great-great uncle of mine, was a pioneer Methodist 
preacher and an early political rival of Abraham Lincoln. 

There are many other churches within the city which are 
worthy of notice since almost every denomination has estab- 
lished a memorial church in Washington, but time does not 
permit a description of each edifice. 

OLD CHRIST CHURCH IN ALEXANDRIA 

Across the Potomac from Washington, in the city of Alex- 
andria, Va., stands the old Christ Church. At a meeting of 
the vestry of Fairfax Parish, held on January 1, 1767, it was 
decided to build a new church in Alexandria. Plans for a new 
building were submitted by James Wren, reputed to be a 
descendant of Sir Christopher Wren, architect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. This building was to be of brick and 
roofed with shingles of juniper, since replaced by slate. 

Soon after the completion of Christ Church the vestry 
ordered a number of the pews to be sold. Of the first 10 pews 
sold, George Washington bought pew no. 5, now no. 59, for 
the sum of £36 10s., the highest price paid for any of the 10 
sold. 

On April 25, 1785, George Washington and other prominent 
laymen of Fairfax Parish met in Alexandria and signed a con- 
tract binding themselves, their heirs, executors, and admin- 
istrators, and assigns to pay annually to the minister and 
vestry the sum of £5 for each pew assigned to them. George 
Washington’s well-known signature is appended to this origi- 
nal contract, which is still preserved in the old minute book 
of the parish vestry. 

On April 12, 1804, George Washington Parke Custis, adopted 
son of George Washington, presented to Christ Church the 
family Bible of General Washington used at Mount Vernon. 
This Bible is still in possession of Christ Church and is one of 
its treasured relics. 

Within the church on the east wall are placed two memorial 
tablets to George Washington and Robert E. Lee. It is but a 
step farther to the pews once occupied by these two great men, 
whose lives were so closely connected with the old church 
where Washington in his manhood worshiped and where Lee 
from boyhood attended and was confirmed. 

A visit to the many churches in and about Washington is 
inspiring, because their historical backgrounds bring forcibly 
to one’s attention the great force which their religious in- 
fluence had upon the leaders of our country and, conse- 
quently, upon our national development. 
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Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, for the second time during 
this session of Congress I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the condition prevailing in North Dakota and 
throughout the Midwest, a condition which challenges the 
ingenuity of man if we are to prevent the coming of a desert 
in an area which has in the past produced some of our most 
prolific crops. Many farmers in my State have already left 
their farms and homes in despair, seeking to carve out an 
existence in our now over-crowded cities or other farming 
sections of our Nation. 

At this time, when the Nation is aroused, when it has be- 
come thoroughly water-conscious and is contemplating the 
appalling human and property losses occasioned by last 
year’s fiood, I wish to again call the attention of Congress to 
House bill 4269, a bill that I have introduced in this session 
of Congress to take the place of a similar bill which I had 
introduced in the last session. This bill provides for a prac- 
tical solution of our ever-occurring fiood problems. It at 
the same time conserves and makes use of the unappropri- 
ated waters for the people of this Nation—these waters 
that are now wasted and permitted to run to the ocean, 
leaving destruction and misery in their wake. 

This bill has for its object and purpose not only the pre- 
vention of the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, together with human lives, by uncontrolled waters, 
but also the prevention of drought and the restoration of 
water levels in the “dust bowl.” Few Members of Congress 
perhaps realize that our loss in crops, livestock, and other 
property caused by drought is many times greater than 
that occasioned by recent floods. For every million dollars’ 
worth of property lost by floods at least fifty million has 
been lost in recent years by drought. 

This bill provides— 

That for the purpose of impounding, storing, conserving, and 
making use of the unappropriated waters falling or emanating 
within the United States, and to provide for navigability of streams 
within the United States, constructing canals for transportation 
purposes, preventing floods, restoring ground water and water 
levels, lessening soil erosion, aiding in forestation of cut-over and 
other uncultivable lands, water for irrigation, creating opportuni- 
ties for home building and industrial development, developing 
electricity for light and power, and furnishing employment to the 
unemployed, there is hereby created a Commission to be known 
as the Water Conservation and Flood Control Commission, here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission, which Commission shall be 
deemed legally organized and created on the date that this act 
goes into effect. 

This Commission is not composed of new members, does 
not, in fact, create a new bureau for political favorites, but 
makes use of the heads of existing departments of Govern- 
ment who have been and are already, in one way or another, 
connected with water conservation or flood control. 

The bill provides that— 

The Commission shall be composed of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, the Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the President of the Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall be chairman, and the Secretary 
of Labor secretary of the Commission. The members of the Com- 
mission as such shall receive no additional salaries. They shall, 
however, be reimbursed for actual expenses incurred by them in 
the performance of the duties vested in the Commission by this 


act. The Commission shall direct the exercise of all the powers 
of the Commission, and a majority shall constitute a quorum. 


As we have already seen, this bill provides for the im- 
pounding near their source of the unused and uncontrolled 
floodwaters coming from the mountain slopes and emanating 
in the interior of the United States in such a way as to 
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prevent drought by supplying humidity to the atmosphere 
and causing rains in the “dust bowl”, and at the same time 
providing water storage and preventing disastrous floods in 
the lower Mississippi Valley and in other valleys. This at a 
low cost and on a permanent basis. While furnishing flood 
protection, so necessary during the occasions of unusually 
high waters, the project outlined in this bill is one which 
will make use of these waters and serve many other im- 
portant purposes and pay rich dividends 365 days in the 
year. 

Only those who live in the central part of the United 
States know that the great American desert is on its way, 
unless some action is taken to remedy the condition there. 
Few people know to what extent ground waters and water 
supplies have disappeared between the Continental Divide 
and the Mississippi River. Do you know that in the last 
5 years about one-fourth of the livestock in these regions 
was either sold or died of thirst and starvation because 
of a lack of water and moisture? Do you know that in 
some instances farmers hauled water 10, 20, and 30 miles 
for household use and for livestock? Do you know that 
thousands of cattle, horses, and sheep died because they 
ate the dust-covered grass; that human beings not only 
choked in dust storms, but died because they inhaled dust? 

In every State west of the Mississippi and east of the 
Continental Divide ground waters and water levels have 
fallen from 10 to 48 feet since 1878. At that time Devils 
Lake, located in my State, was 35 feet deep and covered 
over 135 square miles. It was 60 miles long, with a steam- 
boat running from Devils Lake to Minnewaukan, two 
county-seat towns many miles apart. Today it is less than 
6 feet deep and covers less than 6 square miles. 

The people and the State of North Dakota have for years 
asked the Federal Government to construct a dam at Big 
Bend in the Missouri River near Garrison, N. Dak., and 
divert into Devils Lake the floodwaters which now find 
their way into the Atlantic Ocean with devastating de- 
struction at times along the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Just why projects of less value and less importance 
should always receive preference over the more worthy ones 
is, of course, a question that we may attribute to human 
shortcomings and understandings. It is perhaps because 
projects that require Federal aid generally also require a 
considerable sum of money, and it seems that Government 
officials always have shied and always will shy at large 
sums, and that the real meritorious projects are generally 
overlooked and millions of dollars spent on so-called lesser 
projects—or should we say “pork barrel” projects? 

Early records and reports of Indians, trappers, and settlers 
show there was an abundance of water supply, with many 
lakes of fresh water, flowing springs and streams, and an 
abundance of game, fish, and wildlife. During the past two 
or more decades the drying up of lakes, the disappearance 
of springs, and diminishing flow and run-off of rivers, and 
the lowering of ground-water levels have caused an increas- 
ingly alarming situation, with many cities facing the prob- 
lem of obtaining an adequate water supply. 

What I said about the lakes, sloughs, ponds, and water 
holes is equally true of the small streams. Nearly all of these 
have either gone completely dry or flow only for a few weeks 
in the springtime. Even the larger streams, such as the 
Yellowstone, the Missouri, the Red, and the James Rivers, 
have decreased in volume. These streams used to flow the 
entire year, but now they are filled for only a short period 
during the spring when the snow melts, and after that either 
become dry or so low that a person can wade across them at 
almost any point. In the last few years I have seen farmers 
attempt to raise vegetables in the bed of the James River; 
the attempt was unsuccessful because there was not enough 
moisture in the river bed. 

What I have said about ground waters and water supply 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River is 
equally true between the western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. Here, too, ground waters and 
water levels have fallen some 18 feet or more within recent 
years. The same condition exists in many States east of 
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the Mississippi River. In fact, thousands of lakes, streams, 
sloughs, ponds, swamps, and water holes in the interior of 
the United States have disappeared within the last 75 years. 
The Nation is actually going dry in spite of our spring floods. 

I have presented these facts to show you that this is a na- 
tional, not a local issue. It is a serious and an alarming 
situation. It concerns every State and the very life and 
welfare of this Nation. The floods and the drought have 
become a national catastrophe. The regret is that we should 
permit the water that during the summer months is so badly 
needed to go not only to waste, but to allow it to destroy 
millions upon millions of dollars’ worth of property, and in 
addition, human life. We should have long ago harnessed 
this water for human use at its source where it is needed in 
place of letting it go on a rampage year after year. 

The reason for the recent floods is that by cultivation 
and drainage we have destroyed the natural reservoirs and 
water basins, as well as the grass and timber that held its 
mad rush to the ocean in check. In other words, the water 
caused by recent rains and melting snow rushed unchecked 
over the frozen ground into the smaller streams and then 
discharged into the main streams. If there had been thou- 
sands of dams, reservoirs, and catch basins distributed in 
the flood regions, the surplus waters would then have been 
caught and stored for use and the floods prevented. 

So, also, the reason for the gradual decrease of the water 
supply and droughts in the larger part of the interior of this 
Nation is due to the destruction, by cultivation and by the 
cutting of timber, of the natural water basins and reser- 
voirs and by draining the small lakes, sloughs, ponds, and 
swamps so as to increase the number of acres in cultivation 
and thus removing the grass and other vegetation that re- 
tains the moisture caused by summer rains and winter 
snows. In addition to this, our road construction in the 
level Prairie States, with a large ditch on each side, and 
paralleling one another a mile apart and running east and 
west, north and south, drained all the surrounding lands 
into the nearby rivers and streams, that carried it finally 
into the larger rivers, and which in turn ultimately carried 
it into the ocean. 

We drained the lakes to get more land under cultivation, 
and now, because of drought and lack of moisture, crops 
refuse to grow even in the lake bottoms. This was short- 
sightedness, but the human race is generaly short-sighted. 
The tragedy of all this is fully realized when we learn that 
in many cases the farmers are still paying special assess- 
ments for the drainage ditches that are now being dammed 
in order to conserve the water by creating artificial lakes 
and water basins. 

Over half of our States have been listed as being in the 
drought area. It is high time for us to awaken. The cause 
of this drought, as we have already seen, is due largely to 
overcultivation, overgrazing, and the drainage of lakes and 
water basins, and road construction in the Great Plains 
States. Those of us who grew up in these States know that 
some 50 years ago there were hundreds of lakes, rivers, creeks, 
and coulees, with an abundance of water everywhere the year 
round, while today most of these sources of water for stock 
and subsoil moisture have gone dry and are being farmed 
and cultivated. Many of these lakes and water basins were 
drained by State and county governments in order to increase 
the cultivable land. 

This damage was done not deliberately but because of 
ignorance of the final result, of the final accounting, so that 
today water conservation is one of the most important prob- 
lems confronting this Nation, ranking in importance over 
reforestation or forestation, because without water there can 
be no forest or vegetable life and, in the long run, no animal 
life. 

Billions of tons of the soil and fertility of these drought- 
stricken States have been picked up by the winds and carried 
across the continent. This because there was no humidity, 
no moisture, either in the air or in the particles of soil. 
Truly a calamity has befallen these States and this Nation 
that we cannot as yet fully comprehend—a condition that 
will not only become permanent, but worse, unless the water 
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tables are restored. Surely a disaster of this magnitude 
challenges the ingenuity and patriotism of our people. There 
is no question but that when once we realize the cause of 
this catastrophe we will and can fully meet it. The American 
spirit of determination and progress will be equal to the occa- 
sion. The deserts will grow smaller and not larger. We will 
face the issue and not run away from it. 

In all of these Plains States, and, in fact, in every State in 
the Union, Nature has provided us with thousands of water- 
sheds and storage basins, which at a very small expense could 
be turned into thousands of lakes, ponds, and reservoirs by 
building earthen dams at the proper places so as to catch 
the water during rains and melting snows. This water, as 
we have already seen, is now permitted to wander away to 
the ocean, where it serves no useful purpose. More than 
that, in its mad rush to the ocean it occasions at times great 
property losses through floods, thus not only leaving the 
interior where it is needed by plant and animal life but de- 
stroying millicns of dollars’ worth of property and human 
life in the great river valleys where it is not needed or wanted. 

This is both a national and a State problem. The future 
welfare of both depends upon a proper solution. The Federal 
and State Governments must cooperate. They must both 
become water-minded. The larger projects, on the large, 
principal rivers, must be financed and carried on by the 
Federal Government. The Federal Government must dam 
these rivers and must divert some of these waters into the 
fast-disappearing lakes. The smaller projects, such as put- 
ting in small dams to impound the waters in natural water- 
sheds and basins and distributing the water from the large 
rivers to the smaller streams, creeks, and coulees, must be, 
and can be, successfully performed by the States in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government. 

Section 20 of the bill reads as follows: 

The Commission is further directed, in out the pro- 
visions of this act, to cooperate with States, counties, municipali- 
ties, farmers, farm organizations, and landowners in the construc- 
tion of dams, ditches, canals, lakes, ponds, water holes, reservoirs, 
runways, spillways, docks, and locks, and to do all things reasonably 
necessary and convenient in carrying out the provisions of this 
act. It shall cooperate and coordinate its work with all other 
agencies of Government engaged in similar work, and especially 
with all other agencies or provisions of law enacted for the pur- 
poses of controlling and preventing floods and soil erosion. 


When this bill becomes a law the youth of this Nation will 
be given an opportunity. They will have an opportunity to 
build homes and pursue agriculture on irrigated lands as 
well as to enter into industrial fields. Millions will be taken 
from the dole system. It will give a new frontier to our na- 
tional aims. It will utilize and save the waters of the Nation 
where they are needed for irrigation, navigation, and other 
purposes and add millions and billions to our national wealth. 
It will harness the rivers and streams at their sources and 
use them for the good of humanity, rather than to allow 
them to destroy millions of dollars’ worth of property and 
many lives each year. 

Section 14 of the bill provides: 

The Commission may also establish homesteads by erecting 
houses and other necessary buildings on lands belonging to the 
Government and to be irrigated, such homesteads to be used ex- 
clusively for agricultural purposes and not to exceed 80 acres each. 
Such homesteads shall be sold on long terms and at a low rate of 
interest to heads of families who have lost their farms through 
i mortgage foreclosure, or indebtedness, or to tenants or 

heads of families who are out of employment and desire to 
aie in agriculture and furnish the Commission with reasonable 
evidence of their ability to make good and who have no other 
means of providing a home or livelihood for their families. 

In conclusion may I state that this bill provides for a 
standing appropriation of $500,000,000 each year. We now 
appropriate a billion dollars for the Army and Navy for na- 
tional defense. Yet the greatest defense to this Nation will 
be the conservation and the proper use of the waters that 
fall within the interior. Our most valuable natural posses- 
sion is water, because of the lack of water, of humidity, and 
moisture the great American desert is on its way. Prompt 
action is necessary. Water conservation and flood control 
must be carried on on a national scope. We must put in 
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500,000 lakes, reservoirs, and water basins in the interior of 
the United States. 

By putting in these lakes, water basins, and reservoirs we 
will restore the ground waters. Trees and vegetation will 
again become abundant. These in turn will take the ground 
waters and transmit them in the form of vapor into the air, 
causing humidity. The humidity will finally get together in 
the form of raindrops and return to the earth, but to go up 
again through vapor and again and again to be returned to 
the earth to further stimulate vegetation growth. The Dust 
Bowl will be a thing of the past, and man will have restored 
to Nature that which he unwittingly took away. Congress 
must act without delay in order to save this great food- 
producing region with its thousands of farm homes. 


Department of State Under Secretary Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BURRWOOD DALY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, since the advent of the present 
administration much criticism has been made of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. It was frequently 
acrimonious; a great deal of it was inspired by partisanship; 
but little or none of it had any foundation in fact. 

There is one department, however, against which not one 
word of hostile criticism has been uttered, and I think for 
the very good reason that none could be made about it or 
its work, and that is the Department of State. I am con- 
fident that if the magnificent accomplishments of this De- 
partment were better known, this Chamber would ring with 
encomiums of praise. May I refer briefly to but a few of 
them: 

TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES NEGOTIATED, SIGNED, SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE, RATIFIED 
OR PROCLAIMED SINCE MARCH 4, 1933 


(1) Claims convention between the United States and 
Panama. Proclaimed March 30, 1933. 

(2) Transit of alcoholic liquors through the territory of 
the Canal Zone: Convention between the United States and 
Panama. Proclaimed April 7, 1933. 

(3) Friendship, commerce, and consular rights: Treaty 
between the United States and Poland. Proclaimed July 
10, 1933. 

(4) Narcotic drugs: Convention and protocol of signa- 
ture between the United States and other powers. Pro- 
claimed July 10, 1933. 

(5) Rectification of the Rio Grande: Convention between 
the United States and Mexico. Proclaimed November 13, 
1933. 

(6) Friendship, commerce, and consular rights: Declara- 
tion by which the Free City of Danzig becomes a contract- 
ing party to thé treaty of June 15, 1931, between the United 
States and Poland. Effective March 24, 1934. 

(7) Relations: Treaty between the United States and 
Cuba. Proclaimed June 9, 1934. 

(8) Telecommunication: Convention between the United 
States and other powers. Proclaimed June 27, 1934. 

(9) Friendship, commerce, and consular rights: Treaty 
between the United States and Finland. Proclaimed August 
10, 1934. 

(10) Load lines: Convention between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. Proclaimed August 11, 1934. 

(11) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the United 
States and Sweden. Proclaimed August 11, 1934. 

(12) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Finland. Proclaimed August 13, 1934. 

(13) Extradition: Treaty between the United States and 
Turkey. Proclaimed August 18, 1934, 
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(14) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Austria. Proclaimed September 10, 1934. 

(15) International Labor Organization: Membership of 
the United States of America; proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States September 10, 1934. 

(16) Nationality of women: Convention between the 
United States and other American republics. Proclaimed 
October 11, 1934. 

(17) International air transportation: Convention and 
additional protocol between the United States and other 
powers. Proclaimed October 29, 1934. 

(18) Revision of the General Act of Berlin of February 
26, 1885, and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels 
of July 2, 1890: Convention between the United States and 
other powers. Proclaimed November 3, 1934. 

(19) En-bloc settlement of special claims: Convention be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. Proclaimed December 
22, 1934. 

(20) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Lithuania. Proclaimed January 9, 1935. 

(21) Regulation of whaling: Convention between the 
United States of America and other powers. Proclaimed 
January 16, 1935. 

(22) Rights and duties of State: Convention between the 
United States and other American Republics. Proclaimed 
January 18, 1935. 

(23) Extradition: Convention between the United States 
and other American republics. Proclaimed January 25, 
1935. 

(24) Further extending the duration of the General Claims 
Commission: Convention between the United States and 
Mexico. Proclaimed February 1, 1935. 

(25) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Latvia. Proclaimed April 10, 1935. 

(26) Double taxation: Convention and protocol between 
the United States and France. Proclaimed April 16, 1935. 

(27) Inter-American arbitration: Treaty between the 
United States and other American republics, and protocol 
of progressive arbitration. Proclaimed April 16, 1935. 

(28) Inter-American conciliation: Additional protocol to 
the Convention of January 5, 1929, between the United States 
and other American republics. Proclaimed May 8, 1935. 

(29) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Estonia. Proclaimed May 9, 1935. 

(30) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Switzerland. Proclaimed May 17, 1935. 

(31) Exemption from military service of persons having 
dual nationality: Convention between the United States and 
Sweden, Proclaimed May 20, 1935. 

(32) Extradition: Supplementary convention between the 
United States and San Marino. Proclaimed July 2, 1935. 

(33) Naturalization: Treaty between the United States 
and Albania. Proclaimed July 29, 1935. 

(34) Establishment of tribunal to decide questions of 
indemnity and future regime, arising from operations of 
smelter at Trail, British Columbia: Convention between the 
United States and Canada. Proclaimed August 7, 1935. 

(35) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Bulgaria. Proclaimed August 19, 1935. 

(36) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Czechoslovakia. Proclaimed August 30, 
1935. 

(37) Extradition: Declaration by which the Free City of 
Danzig becomes a contracting party to the treaty of No- 
vember 22, 1927, between the United States and Poland. 
Effective September 6, 1935, 

(38) Terminating parts of article VII of the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights of December 8, 
1923: Agreement between the United States and Germany. 
Proclaimed October 25, 1935. 

(39) Nonapplication of most-favored-nation clause in re- 
spect of certain multilateral economic conventions: Agree- 
ment between the United States and other powers. Pro- 
claimed October 25, 1935. 
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(40) Protection of artistic and scientific institutions and 
historic monuments: Treaty between the United States and 
the other American republics. Proclaimed October 25, 1935. 

(41) Extradition: Supplementary Convention between the 
United States and Belgium. Proclaimed October 25, 1935. 

(42) Sanitary aerial navigation: Convention between the 
ee States and other powers. Proclaimed October 25, 

935. 

(43) Extradition: Treaty between the United States and 
Albania. Proclaimed November 19, 1935. 

(44) International Institute of Agriculture: Protocol be- 
tween the United States and other powers amending the 
International Convention of June 7, 1905. Proclaimed Jan- 
uary 24, 1936. 

(45) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Luxemburg. Proclaimed March 5, 1936. 

(46) Assistance to and salvage of vessels in territorial 
waters: Treaty between the United States and Mexico. Pro- 
claimed March 10, 1936. 

(47) Antiwar—nonaggression and conciliation: Treaty be- 
tween the United States and other American republics, Pro- 
claimed March 11, 1936. 

(48) Extradition: Treaty between the United States and 
Iraq. Proclaimed April 28, 1936. 

(49) Extradition: Supplemental treaty between the United 
States and Poland. Proclaimed May 9, 1936. 

(50) Extradition: Supplementary convention between the 
United States and France. Proclaimed September 11, 1936. 

(51) Safety of life at sea: Convention, with regulations, 
between the United States and other powers. Proclaimed 
September 30, 1936. 

(52) Extradition: Supplementary convention between the 
United States and Denmark. Proclaimed October 7, 1936. 

(53) Protection of migratory birds and game mammals: 
Convention between the United States and Mexico. Pro- 
claimed March 15, 1937. 

(54) Military obligations in certain cases of double na- 
tionality: Protocol between the United States and other 
powers, and procés-verbal of deposit of ratifications and ac- 
cessions. Proclaimed April 26, 1937. 

(55) Recovery and return of stolen or embezzled motor 
vehicles, trailers, airplanes, or component parts of any of 
them: Convention between the United States and Mexico. 
Proclaimed June 24, 1937. 

(56) Extradition: Treaty between the United States and 
Liechtenstein. Proclaimed July 8, 1937. 

(57) Extradition: Supplementary treaty between the 
United States and Rumania. Proclaimed July 30, 1937. 

(58) Preservation of the halibut fishery of the northern 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea: Convention between the 
United States and Canada. Proclaimed August 4, 1937. 

(59) Sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser River: Con- 
vention between the United States and Canada. Proclaimed 
August 4, 1937. 

(60) Limitation of naval armament: Treaty between the 
United States and other powers. Proclaimed August 6, 1937. 

(61) Income taxation: Convention between the United 
States and Canada. Proclaimed August 16, 1937. 

(62) Establishment: Treaty between the United States 
and Greece. Signed November 21, 1936; ratified by the 
President July 23, 1937. 

(63) Bills of lading: Convention between the United States; 
and other powers. Concluded August 25, 1924; signed on 
behalf of the United States June 23, 1925; ratification de- 
posited June 26, 1937. 

(64) Load line: Amendment of annex II (6) (a) of the in- 
ternational convention, signed July 5, 1930; proposed by the 
British Government October 22, 1936; ratified by the Presi- 
dent June 16, 1937; ratification deposited. 

(65) Safety of life at sea: Amendment to the international 
convention for promoting. Signed May 31, 1929; proposed 
by the British Government December 31, 1930; ratified by 
the President June 9, 1937; ratification deposited. 
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(66) Boundary, terminating article VIII of the treaty 
(Gadsden Treaty) of December 30, 1853: Treaty between the 
United States and Mexico. Signed April 13, 1937; ratified 
by the President July 15, 1937. 

(67) Peace, maintenance, preservation, and reestablish- 
ment of: Convention between the United States and other 
American republics. Signed December 23, 1936; ratified by 
the President July 15, 1937. 

(68) Nonintervention, additional protocol between the 
United States and other American Republics. Signed 
December 23, 1936; ratified by the President July 15, 1937. 

(69) Controversies: Convention between the United 
States and other American republics. Signed December 23, 
1936; ratification deposited July 29, 1937. 

(70) Good offices and mediation: Treaty between the 
United States and other American republics. Signed 
December 23, 1936; ratification deposited July 29, 1937. 

(71) Treaties: Convention to coordinate, extend, and as- 
sure the fulfillment of existing convention between the 
United States and other American republics. Signed 
December 23, 1936; ratified by the President July 15, 1937. 

(72) Highway, Pan American: Convention between the 
United States and other American republics. Signed 
December 23, 1936; ratification deposited July 29, 1937. 

(73) Cultural relations: Convention between the United 
States and other American republics. Signed December 23, 
1936; ratification deposited July 29, 1937. 

(74) Exhibitions, artistic; Convention between the United 
States and other American republics. Signed December 23, 
1936; ratification deposited July 29, 1937. 

(15) Whaling: Agreement between the United States and 
other powers. Signed June 8, 1937; ratified by the Presi- 
dent August 13, 1937. 

(76) Copyright: Convention between the United States 
and other powers. Signed June 2, 1928. Submitted to the 
Senate February 19, 1934. 

(77) Traffic in women of full age: Convention between 
the United States and other powers. Signed October 11, 
1933. Submitted to the Senate March 18, 1935. 

(78) Sanitary convention between the United States and 
Argentina. Signed May 24, 1935. Submitted to the Senate 
June 5, 1935. 

(79) Economic statistics. Convention and protocol be- 
tween the United States and other powers. Signed Decem- 
ber 14,1928. Submitted to the Senate July 3, 1935. 

(80) General treaty between the United States and Pan- 
ama. Signed March 2, 1936. Submitted to the Senate 
March 9, 1936. 

(81) Radio communications: Convention between the 
United States and Panama. Signed March 2, 1936. Sub- 
mitted to the Senate March 9, 1936. 

(82) Naval radio stations, transfer to Panama: Conven- 
tion between the United States and Panama. Signed March 
2, 1936. Submitted to the Senate March 9, 1936. 

(83) Trans-Isthmian highway: Convention between the 
United States and Panama. Signed March 2, 1936. Sub- 
mitted to the Senate March 9, 1936. 

(84) Property—tenure, and disposition of real and per- 
sonal: Convention between the United States and Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Signed May 27, 1936. Submitted to the Senate June 5, 
1936. 

(85) Collisions, liability of vessels: Convention between 
the United States and other powers. Signed September 23, 
1910. Submitted to the Senate April 29, 1937. 

(86) Sugar—production and marketing of: Agreement be- 
tween the United States and other powers. Signed May 6, 
1937. Submitted to the Senate June 28, 1937. 

(87) Films of an educational character: Convention for 
facilitating the international circulation of. Concluded at 
Geneva October 11, 1933. Signed on behalf of the United 
States April 10, 1934. 
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(88) Capitulations abolition of, in Egypt: Convention be- 
tween the United States and other powers. Signed at 
Montreux May 8, 1937. 
EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES SIGNED SINCE MARCH 4, 1933 

(1) Interpretation of article 7 of the consular convention 
concluded February 23, 1853: Agreement between the United 
States and France. Signed February 23 and March 4, 1933. 

(2) Haitianization of the Garde, withdrawal of military 
forces from Haiti, and financial arrangement: Between the 
United States and Haiti. Signed August 7, 1933. 

(3) Air navigation: Arrangement between the United 
States and Sweden. Signed September 8 and 9, 1933. 

(4) Pilot licenses to operate civil aircraft: Arrangement 
between the United States and Sweden. Signed September 
8 and 9, 1933. 

(5) Reciprocal recognition of certificates of airworthiness 
for imported aircraft: Arrangement between the United 
States and Sweden. Signed September 8 and 9, 1933. 

(6) Air navigation: Arrangement between the United 
States and Norway. Signed October 16, 1933. 

(7) Pilot licenses to operate civil aircraft: Arrangement 
between the United States and Norway. Signed October 16, 
1933. 

(8) Reciprocal recognition of certificates of airworthiness 
for imported aircraft: Arrangement between the United 
States and Norway. Signed October 16, 1933. 

(9) Diplomatic and consular representation, juridical 
protection, commerce and navigation: Provisional agree- 
ment between the United States and the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. Signed November 7, 1933. 

(10) Air navigation: Arrangement between the United 
States and the Union of South Africa. Signed March 17 
and September 20, 1933. 

(11) Pilot licenses to operate civil aircraft: Arrangement 
between the United States and the Union of South Africa. 
Signed March 17 and September 20, 1933. 

(12) Relief from double income tax on shipping profits: 
Arrangement between the United States and the Irish Free 
State. Signed August 24, 1933, and January 9, 1934. 

(13) General claims: Protocol between the United States 
and Mexico, and exchange of notes. Protocol signed at 
Mexico City, April 24, 1934; notes signed at Washington, 
February 1, 1935. 

(14) Air navigation: Arrangement between the United 
States and Denmark. Signed March 12 and 24, 1934. 

(15) Pilot licenses to operate civil aircraft: Arrangement 
between the United States and Denmark. Signed March 
14 and 24, 1934. 

(16) Reciprocal recognition of certificates of airworthiness 
for imported aircraft: Arrangement between the United 
States and Denmark. Signed March 12 and 24, 1934. 

(17) Radio communications between private experimen- 
tal stations and between amateur stations: Arrangement 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
continuing the arrangement effected by exchange of notes 
signed October 2, 1928, December 29, 1928, and January 12, 
1929. Signed April 23 and May 2 and 4, 1934. 

(18) Silver: Memorandum of agreement between the 
United States of America, Australia, Canada, China, India, 
Mexico, Peru, and Spain, with supplementary undertakings. 
Signed July 22, 24, and 26, 1933. 

(19) Military mission: Agreement between the United 
States and Brazil, and supplementary agreement. Agree- 
ment signed May 10, 1934; supplementary agreement signed 
July 21 and 23, 1934. 

(20) Radio communications between amateur stations on 
behalf of third parties: Arrangement between the United 
States and Peru. Signed February 16 and May 23, 1934. 

(21) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Cuba, and exchange of notes, Signed August 
24, 1934. 
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(22) Withdrawal of military forces from Haiti: Agree- 
ment between the United States and Haiti modifying the 
agreement of August 7, 1933. Signed July 24, 1934. 

(23) Reciprocal recognition of certificates of airworthi- 
ness for imported aircraft: Arrangement between the United 
States and Great Britain. Signed September 11 and 17, 
1934. 

(24) Registration of treaties and other international 
agreements of the United States with the secretariat of the 
League of Nations: Arrangement effected by exchange of 
notes between the acting legal adviser of the secretariat of 
the League of Nations and the American consul at Geneva. 
Signed January 22 and 23, 1934. 

(25) Mutual recognition of ship-measurement certificates: 
Agreement between the United States and Poland. Signed 
January 17, March 14, and April 22, 1930, and October 5, 
1934. 

(26) Radio communications between amateur stations on 
behalf of third parties: Arrangement between the United 
States and Chile. Signed August 2 and 17, 1934. 

(27) Claims: Agreement between the United States and 
Turkey. Signed October 25, 1934. 

(28) Commercial relations: Agreement between the United 
States and Czechoslovakia amending the commercial agree- 
ment of October 29, 1923, as prolonged by the agreement of 
December 5, 1924. Signed March 29, 1935. 

(29) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union. Signed 
February 27, 1935. 

(30) Air navigation: Arrangement between the United 
States and Great Britain. Signed March 28 and April 5, 
1935. 

(31) Pilot licenses to operate civil aircraft: Arrangement 
between the United States and Great Britain. Signed 
March 28 and April 5, 1935. 

(32) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Haiti. Signed March 28, 1935. 

(33) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Sweden. Signed May 25, 1935. 

(34) Statistics of causes of death: Agreement between the 
United States and others powers, and protocol of signature. 
Signed June 19, 1934. 

(35) Commercial relations: Agreement between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Signed 
July 13, 1935. 

(36) Reciprocal trade: Agreement and supplementary 
agreement between the United States and Brazil, and ex- 
change of notes. Agreement signed at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1935; supplementary agreement signed at Rio de 
Janeiro, April 17, 1935. 

(37) Execution of letters rogatory: Exchange of notes 
between the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Signed November 22, 1935. 

(38) Military mission: Supplementary agreements be- 
tween the United States and Brazil. Signed June 20 and 
October 29, 1935, and November 9 and December 16 and 19, 
1935. 

(39) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Honduras. Signed December 18, 1935. 

(40) Relief from double income tax on shipping profits: 
Arrangement between the United States and Belgium. 
Signed January 28, 1936. 

(41) Friendship and diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion: Provisional agreement between the United States and 
the Kingdom of Afghanistan. Signed March 26, 1936. 

(42) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Colombia. Signed September 13, 1935. 

(43) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Switzerland. Signed January 9, 1936. 

(44) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. Signed November 15, 
1935. 

(45) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Guatemala. Signed April 24, 1936. 

(46) Most-favored-nation treatment in customs matters: 
Provisional commercial agreement between the United States 
and Ecuador. Signed June 12, 1936. 
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(47) Naval mission: Agreement between the United States 
and Brazil. Signed May 27, 1936. 

(48) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Nicaragua. Signed March 11, 1936. 

(49) Commercial relations: Agreement between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, continuing 
in force until July 13, 1937, the agreement of July 13, 1935. 
Signed July 11, 1936. 

(50) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Finland. Signed May 18, 1936. 

(51) Military mission: Agreement between the United 
States and Brazil. Signed November 12, 1936. 

(52) Suppression of customs frauds: Agreement between 
the United States and France. Signed December 10 and 12, 
1936. 

(53) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and El Salvador. Signed February 19, 1937. 

(54) Consular visits to penal institutions: Exchange of 
notes between the United States and Canada July 29 and 
September 19, 1935. 

(55) Reduction of visa fees: Agreement between the United 
States and China. Signed April 9, 1935. 

(56) Visa: Agreement between the United States and 
Egypt. Signed October 16 and 21, 1933. 

(57) Visa: Agreement between the United States and 
Ecuador. Signed July 4, 1935. 

(58) Rights of American educational, religious, and philan- 
thropic institutions in Syria and the Lebanon: Exchange of 
notes between the United States and France. Signed Feb- 
ruary 18, 1937. 

(59) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United States 
and France. Signed May 6, 1936; provisionally effective 
June 15, 1936. 

(60) Reduction of passport visa fees for nonimmigrants: 
Exchange of notes between the United States and Great 
Britain. Signed March 12, 1937. 

(61) Visa: Agreement between the United States and 
Hungary. Signed April 6 and 21, 1936. 

(62) Visa: Agreement between the United States and the 
Irish Free State. Signed March 23, 1937. 

(63) Free entry of American trade commissioners: Agree- 
ments between the United States and the Netherlands. 
Signed July 2 and November 10, 1936. 

(64) Visa: Agreement between the United States and 
Venezuela. Effective January 18, 1937. 

(65) Reciprocal exemption of vessels from readmeasure- 
ment: Agreement between the United States and Panama. 
Signed August 17, 1937. 

(66) Reciprocal trade: Agreement between the United 
States and Costa Rica. Signed November 28, 1936. 

(67) Exchange of official publications between the United 
States and Peru. Signed October 16 and 20, 1936. 

(68) Perpetual leaseholds: Agreement between the United 
States and Japan. Signed March 25, 1937. 

(69) Commercial Relations: Agreement between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Signed 
August 4, 1937. 

May I call particular attention to the statement issued by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, under date 
of July 16, 1937, and sent for their consideration to all the 
nations of the world? It is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


I have been receiving from many sources Inquiries and soa 
goons arising out of disturbed situations in various parts of 

e world. 

Unquestionably there are in a number of regions tensions and 
strains which on their face involve only countries that are near 
neighbors but which in ultimate analysis are of inevitable con- 
cern to the whole world. Any situation in which armed hostili- 
ties are in progress or are tened is a situation wherein 
rights and interests of all nations either are or may be seriously 
affected. There can be no serious hostilities anywhere in the 
world which will not one way or another affect interests or A ov 
or obligations of this country. I therefore feel warranted 
making—in fact, I feel it a duty to make—a statement of this 
Government's position in regard to international problems and 
situations with respect to which this country feels deep concern. 

This country constantly and consistently advocates mainte- 
mance of peace. We advocate national and international self- 
restraint. We advocate abstinence by all nations from use of 


force in pursuit of policy and from interference in the internal 
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affairs of other nations. We advocate adjustment of problems in 
international relations by processes of ul negotiation and 
agreement, We advocate faithful observance of international 
agreements. Upholding the principle of the sanctity of treaties, 
we believe in modification of provisions of treaties, when need 
therefor arises, by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness‘ and accommodation. We believe in respect by 
all nations for the rights of others and performance by all na- 
tions of established obligations. We stand for revitalizing and 
strengthening of international law. We advocate steps toward 
promotion of economic security and stability the world over. We 
advocate lowering or removing of excessive barriers in interna- 
tional trade. We seek effective equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity and we urge upon all nations application of the principle 
of equality of treatment. We believe in limitation and reduc- 
tion of armament. Realizing the necessity for maintaining armed 
forces adequate for national security, we are prepared to reduce 
or to increase our own armed forces in proportion to reductions or 
increases made by other countries. We avoid entering into alli- 
ances or entangling commitments but we believe in cooperative 
effort by peaceful and practicable means in support of the prin- 
ciples hereinbefore stated. 

In this statement the Secretary of State has enunciated 
the principles and policies advocated by the Government 
of the United States in its domestic and international re- 
lations, and which, if universally adopted, would establish 
and maintain peace throughout the world. The following 
nations have expressed themselves as being in hearty and 
absolute accord with it: Albania, Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Colombia, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Estonia, France, Great Britain, Germany, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Por- 
tugal, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Venezuela. 

Mr. Speaker, even a casual examination of the work done by 
the Department of State would disclose the tact, diplomacy, 
and good American horse sense that has been exercised. 
Many trade agreements have been made that have greatly 
benefited the business of the country. Disputes that might 
have led to serious consequences have been settled equitably 
and fairly, but never to the detriment of the United States. 
The rights of American citizens and the rights of the coun- 
try abroad have been fully protected. Treaties have been 
negotiated that have secured the friendship and confidence 
of many nations. Many dangerous pitfalls have been diplo- 
matically avoided. Friendly relations have been established 
with foreign powers that have accrued to the advantage 
of the United States and the spirit of the good neighbor has 
constantly been manifested. 

That peace instead of war, with all its attending horrors, 
still prevails throughout most of the civilized world today is, 
in my judgment, due to the ability, brilliancy, diplomacy, 
and tact of the distinguished Secretary of State. For many 
years he served as a Member of this House and later in the 
Senate, and left a record of accomplishment that has never 
been surpassed in either Chamber. 

When the history of this Nation is written, upon its 
brightest pages will be recorded the accomplishments of the 
greatest Secretary of State this country has known. I con- 
gratulate the State of Tennessee, who gave to the Nation 
the great scholar, the able and distinguished diplomat, and 
I congratulate my country on having had the services of 
the brilliant statesman and gentleman, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull. 


Farm Tenancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE L. GARRETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, no legislation has been 
considered by Congress which, in my opinion, is of such vital 
importance to our country in general and our agricultural 
sections in particular as the farm-tenancy legislation, which 
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has for its purpose the assisting of worthy and deserving 
farmers in purchasing and owning their farms. I realize 
the farm-tenancy problem is a large and complex one. It 
is a humanitarian measure and of grave and far-reaching 
significance. It will require, and must receive—if it is ever 
successfully solved—the most earnest and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the Federal Government. Naturally, this bill 
will have to be amended from time to time to cure its ills. 
The results of the deliberations in connection with this legis- 
lation, in my opinion, will go down throughout the ages as 
a forward step which will never cease to act for the good 
of our country and fulfillment of human hope—two of the 
goals of all good government. Our farm-tenancy problem 
began to become serious some 50 years ago, at which time 
only 20 percent of our farmers were tenants, while at pres- 
ent it is estimated that more than 70 percent are tenants. 
In my own State of Texas, according to the 1935 United 
States farm census, 57 percent of the farmers are tenants, 
and there is a much larger percentage in many other agri- 
cultural States. I am glad that Congress at last has come 
to realize the absolute necessity of and how tremendously 
important it is that such legislation as this should be en- 
sagen I am most happy to have an opportunity to sup- 
po . 

Iam not only deeply concerned in the farm-tenancy legis- 
lation but I am also greatly interested in any legislation 
which will help all farmers. Naturally, I would be as I was 
born and reared on a farm—my forefathers were farmers— 
and the district which I am honored to humbly represent is 
largely agricultural. I firmly believe that Congress in the 
beginning of its program to aid the tenant farmer in owning 
a farm should also give much thoughtful consideration to 
sound and legitimate ways and means whereby our present 
farm and home owners may not lose their farms and homes. 
From thirty-five to forty thousand farm owners become 
tenants annually. During the last 4 years 27 out of 100 
farm owners lost their farms. This was due to no fault of 
their own but brought about principally by reasons over 
which they had no control. The fact that the farmers have 
been compelled to pay high taxes, high rates of interest, 
and forced to sell their products far below the cost of pro- 
duction has made it nearly impossible for him to maintain 
and operate his farm at a profit. In passing legislation for 
the benefit of every other class, group, or industry Congress 
should see to it that the American farmer and his interests 
are duly protected and properly safeguarded. I have no 
serious complaint concerning the method of operation pro- 
vided for in this farm-tenancy bill. I am glad to note that 
it is proposed in the bill that the program is to be handled 
and administered by a county set-up in each county com- 
prised of its own citizens. I desire to express the sincere 
hope that our Secretary of Agriculture will see to it that not 
only good citizens but men of practical experience, sound 
judgment, and discretion be appointed. Certainly the pro- 
gram will never succeed if an attempt is made to administer 
it through young and inexperienced men taken out of some 
office in Washington, who are neither interested in nor 
familiar with the needs of our rural people. 

As stated, Iam not particularly dissatisfied with the bill 
only as it relates to the amount to be expended in this pro- 
gram, the amount appropriated being $10,000,000 for the 
first year, $25,000,000 for the second year, and $50,000,000 
for the third. Either amount is, in my opinion, only a 
drop in the bucket; however, it is a step—probably I should 
say a mere gesture—in the right direction. It is estimated 
that the amount to be appropriated for the first year will 
make it possible to purchase but one or two farms in each 
county. I had hoped that Congress would appropriate at 
least $50,000,000 for this program for the first year. It has 
been argued here that in launching a new program we 
should feel our way and proceed very cautiously and mod- 
erately. I am in hearty accord with those who hold these 
views. However, when Congress is being called upon to 
expend $500,000,000 on a program of slum clearance and 
low housing cost—which is a new undertaking—and which 
evidently Congress will do, it occurs to me that their 
argument is inconsistent, Since during this session Congress 
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has appropriated something like $600,000,000 for the Navy, 
$400,000,000 for the Army, agreed to spend $7,000,000 for 
additional lands for parks, $5,000,000 to complete one na- 
tional highway in one State, and $1,500,000,000 for relief, to 
say nothing of many millions for other purposes, it does 
seem to me that we could have begun this farm tenant 
program, which is of such vital and tremendous importance 
to our 2,800,000 tenant farmers and our people generally, on 
a larger and broader scale. 

In this bill which we refer to as the farm tenant measure 
we are touching on the basic problem of all human rela- 
tions. We are facing one of the age-old problems and are 
trying for its ultimate solution. Wars have been fought, 
nations have fallen or risen on their handling of the prob- 
lem, and fortunes made or lost as the values of our land 
rose or fell. Land is the most cherished heritage of the 
human race, the basic part of our civilization, and the 
ownership of a part of it has been the goal of the vast 
majority of the people who have ever lived upon the face of 
the earth. It is the precious jewel in man’s heritage, a 
diadem in the crown of a nation’s glory and an anchor that 
ties a people to the most cherished and noblest of their 
sentiments. Our land, our home, our heritage, our faith 
in all that is good is tied around that plot of mother earth 
that we call our own—my land. 

The world has seen many great mass movements of man- 
kind. Onward to the west and south marched the hordes of 
the Teutons to destroy the Roman Empire and build newer 
and greater ones. Across the Atlantic for four centuries men 
have moved to that new land that was found in the setting 
sun. Across these United States for 150 years in a ceaseless 
movement men have surged one step behind another until 
that Pacific shore has been reached. Now, with all the fron- 
tiers conquered, we cry for more land. The Anglo-Saxon 
and the Teuton have been peculiarly a land-loving people, 
and across the face of the earth they have ranged in seeking 
for that land which spells peace and prosperity. 

With the loss of the available public lands and the greed 
that man has for more and more land there has come in this 
land of ours the growth of a system which is rapidly making 
peons out of a large section of our people. This trend must 
be stopped and this is the purpose of this bill. We want our 
people to be home owners, home users, and home lovers. The 
only way this can be done is to give those of that tenant class 
who want to own a home—and what man does not—on terms 
which will meet the cost of its acquirement and assure him 
the comfort and ease that he merits in later years for the 
efforts which he has made. 

Speculation will not do this. The robber policy of drain- 
ing the soil of all its fertility will not solve the problem. 
Nor will an outright gift of the land ease the pangs except 
for a few short years. There is only one solution—make it 
a home which a man will be proud to work for, a home which 
will be safe and secure for him as long as he and his shall 
live, a place where in safety and comfort he put his faith, 
his trust, and his abiding endeavors. 

The laws of land ownership have been the puzzle of the 
ages. Just how it can be done so that the home will be safe 
has been one of man’s enduring problems. To my mind 
there is only one way by which it can be done. The law of 
descent has its merits and is founded on the experience of 
the race. But to go from father to son with the perpetua- 
tion of the name and family ownership will not work in a 
country such as ours. All our people are not farm-land- 
minded, and the son may not desire to succeed the father as 
the tiller of the soil. 

To place the ownership in the State would make peons of 
all land lovers, while the system of landlord and tenant that 
we now have is pauperizing the citizenship, destroying the 
richness of the soil, and embittering those who work the 
acres, 

In consideration of the problem we have before us, I want 
at this time to make a few observations. This is the first 
time which this problem has ever confronted this Nation 
in its present form. We have had our land problem in the 
past, but it has been a problem of getting rid of them and 
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not of providing additional lands for a people which has 
never had a land hunger before, 

It is not my purpose to delve into the statistics of those 
who have no home nor of those who want one at this time 
when the Government is being besieged by a land-hungry 
people for more and better farms. 

We have largely wasted our heritage in the past. Soil 
erosion and waste has impoverished our farms to a large 
extent; and now that the problem is acute, we are facing it. 
Can it be, with this age-old problem confronting us, we have 
finally become a grown-up nation with the problems which 
have ever been before the old-settled countries of the earth? 

This problem is as old as civilization. It was the hunger for 
land that drove the children of Adam through the earth. 
It was the call to a new land which Abraham heard. It was 
the call to a better land which sent the children of Israel to 
Egypt and the call to free land which took them out of 
Egypt. It was the land hunger of the Germanic tribes which 
disrupted the Roman Empire, and the call of a virgin land 
brought the hordes of land-impoverished peoples across the 
Atlantic to this virgin wilderness. 

In the discussions of this problem this Congress has heard 
many and various solutions propounded. But the problem 
that we face as a nation is whether we want to see the end of 
the independent farmer. Unless we do something to pre- 
serve the farm for a home—a home for the independent man 
who owns and tills his own acres and has the pride in them 
which his forbears took in their soil—we must be willing to 
reckon with one of two courses. One of them is the gradual 
loss of all land to large concerns who will farm it with 
machinery, and those concerns can and will either be the 
Federal Government or the large loan companies which now 
have such a bulk of mortgages on the lands of this country. 
The other will be the development of a foreign land-owning 
class which will farm the soil with the new peasantry which 
is now being formed, and by them I refer to the tenant farm 
class, poor in this world’s goods and poorer in spirit, home- 
less, and largely wanderers over the soil, shiftless in some 
instances, and unwilling to rebuild an impoverished soil for 
an absentee landlord. 

The thing we have started here this session can either 
grow into something useful or it can develop into a Gargan- 
tuan monster which will swallow up the Government of this 
people in a whirlpool of debts. If we let it grow into that 
monster of bureaucracy which is hinted in many of the 
sections of this bill we will have a boss over every farm and 
a boss of the bosses here in Washington. This must not be 
permitted. If we want it to be useful, we can start it off 
on the right road with just a little of that effort which it 
takes for any great program to succeed. We cannot do the 
job which is before us this year, next year, or the next. It is 
going to take a century to do the job right. 

Today in many of the talks made the problem of the sale 
of an equity in the land has been presented. The first thing 
to consider, in my opinion, is this: How will the farmer get 
that equity? He is going to have to have something before 
he can sell. He is going to need some means of assuring him 
of that equity when he signs the mortgage and the deed of 
trust. I am going to tell you how he can get and keep the 
equity and pay the bill all at the same time. 

First let me paint another picture. Down there in that 
small farm home which we have been talking about there is 
someone else besides the man. There is a woman—usually 
the stronger and most ambitious of the two. Around her 
skirts are some clinging children. She has gone through the 
valley of death to bring them into the world. Their burdens 
are her burdens and their life is the center of her life. She 
is one whom we want to protect as well as the equity in that 
farm home for the father of the family. He works in the 
field. She holds the home together. Her work is never done. 
She feeds and provides the clothing for that family, and in 
most instances her influence is the factor which will send the 
man out to make the purchase, into the fields and byways 
to buy and sell his produce and labor for its payment. She 
will watch the pennies that they may grow into dollars to 
meet the interest and the principal. She will be the one 
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who will think of the painting and papering, the repair of 
the buildings, and to pay the taxes and insurance when due. 

Let us give her a break. Let us fix this act where she will 
have a major part in the title to that land for her own weal 
and the protection of her children. It can be done with a 
homestead act governing this land, bought and paid for by 
-the Federal Government and sold to this farmer, which will 
protect the wife and mother from the waste or misdeeds of 
that father and from any loan shark who may threaten her 
interest. 

As I said before, she will be the one who will do most of the 
thinking about the payments and she is entitled to most of 
the protection. 

For the past 4 or 5 years this Congress has tried to solve 
the problems of the farmer by giving him a fixed income in 
some manner. It cannot be done, for the rains will fall and 
the sun will shine, and as they vary so will the income vary. 
It comes from his land. From the land it must be paid. 
From the land it must be delved and back on the land it 
must go. There is but one source for the payments to come 
from and that is the land. Then let us fix it so that a 
certain percent of his crop will meet the payments. 

Let him go into the markets, sell those crops the most ad- 
vantageous way that he can, and turn over to the collecting 
agency of the Government the money which belongs to it. 
Down in the Agriculture Department we have men who know 
what the land will do. We have men who can read the 
records of the past. We have the records of past perform- 
ances of every farm in this country. Take those records, 
figure out the past earning power of this farm for the past 
10 years. From that you can tell what the land will pay. 
Set the price in the product of the soil at that figure and 
let the farmer have the land. Then when his crop makes 
bountifully he will make the Government a big payment, 
when drought and storms destroy his earnings he will not 
have to go to the loan shark nor to a bureau of the Govern- 
ment for help. Let him pay for the land, as he will desire 
to do, with the sweat of his brow and the produce of the 
carth. There is nothing new about this. It has been done 
before and it can be worked out. Give him 30 years to 40 
years to pay as you have started to do. Let one-fourth 
of the money crop go into the payment of the debt and 
watch those boys go after their farm. Then to add to the 
incentive, take those Agriculture Department figures and 
when he shows that by fertilization and soil conservation 
he has improved the land instead of destroying it, give him a 
shorter term in which to acquire ownership and you will see 
the greatest soil-conservation program ever worked. They 
will show the experts new tricks, for they will have something 
worth working toward. 

Make this the perpetual homestead of the family. Make 
it the unit around which father and mother and the children 
will rally and, like the Jews of old, the home and the land 
will become the instincts of the people and there on the 
soil, often worn and destroyed, we will rear a new people 
with their hopes and ambitions, their spirits and their faith 
centered in the homes they have built, the lives they have 
created, and the joys they have gained. 


Black-Connery Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, consideration of 
the Black-Connery wage and hour bill—S. 2475—has been 
postponed until the second session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress because of the refusal of the majority of the member- 
ship of the Rules Committee of the House to grant a rule for 
its consideration in the closing days of this session. This 
action of certain members of the Rules Committee has been 
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severely criticized in certain quarters. Fair-minded people 
may honestly differ as to whether the Rules Committee should 
grant a rule for the consideration of this bill, at any time, 
or under any pressure, but I am confident that any fair- 
minded person who still entertains a lingering hope that the 
House of Representatives is a deliberative body will be forced 
to agree that a bill of such far-reaching consequences, affect- 
ing, as it undoubtedly will, every phase of our business and 
economic structure, in every quarter of our vast country, 
could not in the hectic and confused closing days of the 
session receive the deliberate and considered judgment of 
the membership of the House that it deserves. Having given 
considerable thought and study to the bill from the time it 
was reported from the Labor Committee I hope the House 
will not consider it presumptious of me to present some expla- 
nations of the terms of the measure, as I interpret it, and 
point out some of its many defects and inequalities and seek 
to demonstrate the inherent evils that will flow from such a 
wide and unprecedented delegation of authority to the board 
set up by the bill to govern the lives and activities of our 
people. 

I do this not in the expectation of influencing the vote 
of any Members on the measure but because it is well known 
that in the closing days of the session Members are so occu- 
pied and rushed that very few Members had the opportunity 
to give deliberate study to a measure of such wide poten- 
tialities. I hope that in the intervening months before the 
next session that those Members of the House who, like 
myself, hold no particular brief for either labor or industry, 
may give deliberate and careful thought to the consequences 
that may flow to their own people in any and every walk 
of life from the enactment of this legislation. It has been 
said in responsible quarters that those who opposed the 
Black-Connery bill “would have a lot of explaining to do ta 
their constituents.” Perhaps so, but I venture the predic~ 
tion that the Member who votes for this bill will never satis- 
factorily explain to the constituent who will have to appeal 
to a board in Washington, hat in hand, to permit him to 
continue his normal activities or to permit him to continue 
to earn a livelihood in the sweat of his brow. Those Mem- 
bers who, like myself, are fortunate enough to represent an 
intelligent and fair-minded electorate, need have no fear of 
being able to explain. One would think that the recent 
and bitter lessons of the operation of the mild N. R. A. 
would be sufficient explanation and justification in itself. I 
make no apologies for my stand on the Rules Committee, 
and merely submit these observations in the hope that it 
may in a small measure assist in awakening the country to 
the inherent evils of the proposal. I make it without bitter- 
ness and without criticism of the lofty motives of those who 
favor the legislation. But there is a homely saying that 
“the road to hell is paved with good intentions.” Let us 
at least give deliberate and thoughtful consideration to the 
language and the implications of this measure and sea 
whether the good intentions back of it will in practical op- 
eration work good or evil on our people. 

There has been a great deal said about sectionalism in 
connection with the Black-Connery bill—that it would dis- 
criminate against one section and in favor of another. I do 
not base my objections upon that ground. I think it hag 
potentialities of immeasurable injury to labor and to industry 
in every section of the country. If we are going to enact 
wage and hour legislation, let us do so after mature deliber- 
ation and after consideration of all methods that may be pro- 
posed and after carefully measuring both the good and evil 
that may flow. Do not let us adopt this measure blindly 
merely because someone has labeled it a wage and hour 
bill, nor merely because something was said about wages 
and hours in the Democratic platform of 1936. I assure you, 
as I will later point out, that the Black-Connery bill by na 
means meets the pledge of the party platform. 

Let us look at the Black-Connery bill itself as reported by 
the House Labor Committee, take it apart, examine its pro- 
visions, and see just how much of the “life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness” of our people is committed to a bureau- 
cratic board given almost unlimited powers to fix or not to 
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fix hours and wages; to fix hours and wages at one figure in 
one community and at a different figure in a competing com- 
munity; to fix them at one figure in a business employing 10 
men and at a different figure in a competing business em- 
ploying 100 men; to fix them at one figure in a business that 
has taken advantage of labor-saving devices, and fix them at 
the same figure for a competing concern that has chosen not 
to use labor-saving devices; to fix general uniform wages and 
hours all over the country in a single industry that would 
inevitably drive thousands of small concerns entirely out of 
business. It will be said that the board would not do those 
things. I freely grant the good intentions of everyone con- 
nected with the measure but in determining the feasibility 
of legislation Congress must be governed not by anybody’s 
good intentions, but by the language contained within the 
four corners of the bill itself. 

Notwithstanding anybody’s good intentions, I contend 
that this country is too big, the activities of our people are 
too varied and the character and kind of business carried 
on, even in the same line, too different for either labor or 
industry to rest comfortably in a strait jacket of the dimen- 
sions laid out in the Black-Connery bill. Now, let us see. 

In the first place, everybody knows that the worst sweat- 
shop conditions or unfair labor conditions prevail in those 
industries where labor is employed on piece-work basis. 
There is nothing in this bill that prohibits the employment 
of labor by piece-work methods or that even mentions, or, 
in the remotest degree, purports to or seeks to remedy this 
situation. I confidently predict that if this bill is enacted, 
many of those who have heretofore indulged in unfair labor 
practices, and desire to continue, will immediately resort to 
the employment of labor through piece-work methods that 
will completely evade the provisions of this law, and leave 
nothing for it to operate upon except those bona-fide and 
honest small businesses, of which there are millions in the 
country, that pay the best wages that the business can 
afford, and where peace and harmony prevail between em- 
ployer and employees. I invite every Member who is to have 
the responsibility of voting on this measure to turn over in 
his own mind from his own personal knowledge and ex- 
perience the examples and illustrations of what may and 
undoubtedly will happen in his own community in connec- 
tion with miscellaneous businesses, large or small, when this 
measure gets into full operation. You will be astounded at 
the things that can and doubtless will happen to wage earn- 
ers and small-business men who will necessarily fall into 
classifications made by the board and whose situations were 
never contemplated or considered by the board in making its 
rulings, 


For instance, the bill undertakes to exempt farmers, it 
further undertakes to exempt certain specified seasonal 
work in connection with the saving of perishable crops, and 
yet it does not exempt sueh work as grain thrashing or hay 
baling, and other like occupations which in most sections 
of our country are done by independent contractors. Will 
it be easy to explain to your farmer constituents that you 
have voted for a law that may compel them to pay 40 
cents an hour to laborers engaged in thrashing his grain 
and baling his hay? 

Take the dairyman, one of the largest industries in the 
country. The bill seeks to exempt him, but it does not 
exempt the man who hauls his milk to market. If the milk 
haulers in the rural districts must pay 40 cents an hour 
and work a 40-hour week, the dairy farmer will, of course, 
pay the difference in the price of hauling his milk. Will 
the Member who votes for this bill find it easy to explain 
to his dairy-farm constituents why he voted for a bill that 
raised the price of hauling milk a cent or two per gallon? 

Take the dairy farm again. The bill exempts employees 
in any plant in which milk products are received, processed, 
or manufactured if such plant is operated by a cooperative 
association. In one dairy community there may be a co- 
operative. In the adjoining dairy community the farmers 
may depend on a dairy plant that is not a cooperative, and 
to which the provisions of the bill will apply. The differ- 
ence in the cost of labor between the cooperative plant and 
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the independent plant in the adjoining community would, 
of course, be reflected in the prices paid to the farmer for 
his milk in the latter area. I much prefer that some other 
Member should have the task of explaining his vote to a 
farmer who, through no fault of his own, has not the ad- 
vantage of a milk cooperative processing plant. 

I have in mind a slate quarry in a farming community. 
It affords employment that supports about 200 families, and 
where the wage scale is in direct competition with the farm 
industry in that community. The texture of this slate is of 
such a character that it must be cut by hand, and therefore 
employs much more labor per unit of production than its 
competitors in other sections where machinery can be used. 
A uniform wage scale for labor in slate quarries would auto- 
matically put this concern out of business. I would not 
relish the task of explaining my vote for this bill to the 
200 families whose means of livelihood are taken away. 

Subsection 4 of section 9 authorizes the board to— 

em I 
cation cher ean 9 and employment within the occu- 
the num- 


eee eee ee differentiating circumstances as the board 
UTP 


‘No e den successtully. deny that: this peovinion, wives the 
board the power to fix one rate of wages and hours in a com- 
munity of 10,000 population and to fix a different rate in an 
adjoining competing community of 1,000 population. 

No one can successfully deny that this gives the board the 
power to fix one rate of wages and hours where the number 
of employees is 1,000 and on a different rate of wages and 
hours in a competing business where the number of employees 
is 100. No one can successfully deny the power of the board 
to fix one rate of wages and hours in a business with a certain 
volume of production and an entirely different rate of wages 
and hours in a competing business with a lesser volume of 
production. What Member would care to explain to their 
constituents who happen to come on the short end of any of 
those regulations the humanitarian motives which actuated 
him in voting for such a measure? The foregoing illustrations 
could be multiplied by the hundred. The human mind is 
incapable of conceiving all of the various and sundry discrim- 
inatory conditions that will undoubtedly arise, notwithstand- 
ing the good faith and good intentions of any board that may 
be selected to administer the law. We ought not to deliber- 
ately place in the hands of any board, no matter how fair- 
minded or well-intentioned it may be, the almost unlimited 
delegated authority over the lives and activities of our citizens 
that are inherent in the very language of this bill. 

Again I invite attention to section 8-A: 

Whenever the Board shall determine that any substandard labor 
condition exists in the production of goods in one State and that 
such compete to a substantial extent in that State with 
other goods produced in another State and sold or in 

terstate commerce, in the production of which such substandard 
labor conditions does not exist, the Board shall make an order 
requiring the elimination of such substandard labor condition and 
the maintenance of the appropriate fair labor standard in the 
production of goods which so compete. 

Obviously, this means that if a small concern in your 
community is producing a product with local labor with 
all raw material locally produced and all of the products 
sold in the State in which produced, a rival concern operat- 
ing in another State on a larger scale, so as to make their 
unit cost smaller, could complain to the board and obtain 
an order requiring the smaller local concern to conform to 
the wage and hour standard of the bill. This in turn might 
so increase the cost of the smaller competitor as to put him 
out of business. I can conceive of no more adroit method 
of promoting monopoly under the guise of a philanthropic 
crusade. 

It is well known that in the final days of committee con- 
sideration of the bill certain important amendments were 
obtained. Among them is section 5-B, as follows: 

A lIabor-standard order estab: minimum wages or maxi- 


mum work week for any occupation shall be made only if the 
Board finds that collective- agreements in to 


such minimum wages or maximum hours do not cover a sub- 
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stantial portion of the employees in such occupation, or that 
existing facilities for collective bargaining in such occupation, or 
that existing facilities for collective bargaining in such occupation 
are inadequate or ineffective to accomplish the purposes of this 
act, 


This amendment exempts organized labor from the pro- 
visions of the bill, One might wonder why, if the bill is 
bad for organized labor, it should be good for unorganized 
labor. I hope that in future discussions of the measure 
someone will give a better explanation than occurs to me. 

Another of these amendments which requires careful 
analysis is section 5-D: 

The minimum wages and maximum work week established by 
collective- agreements in any occupation shall be pams 
facie evidence of the appropriate minimum workweek to 
established by the Board for like work done under i aA 
like conditions. 

While the bill purports to delegate the power to fix wages 
and hours to a responsible Government board created by the 
act, the real effect of this short and subtle amendment is 
to redelegate the authority to fix wages and hours to the 
labor organizations. The amendment clearly provides that 
“in any occupation” wherever collective bargaining has fixed 
wages and hours in that occupation, even though it may be 
in just a small section of the country, that the wages and 
hours so fixed by organized labor shall be, prima facie, the 
wages and hours scale in that occupation all over the whole 
of the United States. In all of the widespread delegation 
of power that has been proposed I do not believe that anyone 
has heretofore conceived the idea of delegating or having 
Congress delegate to organized labor the power to fix wages 
and hours. Nor do I believe that thoughtful Members of 
Congress can ever give their consent to such a departure. 

No one denies the desirability of constitutional legislation 
to cure sweatshop or unfair labor practices. On the other 
hand, no thoughtful person will knowingly vote for a bill 
containing inherent potentialities of immeasurable injury to 
the country merely because it carries the inviting label of 
wage and hour legislation. There are some of us who be- 
lieve that this subject can be approached from an angle of 
local self-government, with a due regard for the preserva- 
tion of the remaining fragments of States’ rights. Naturally, 
all fair-minded persons will concede that if there is an ap- 
proach to this question through State control that that 
method is at least entitled to fair consideration before it is 
thrown into the discard. Those of us who believe that the 
method of State control of wages and hours is feasible, and 
will operate without inflicting upon our people the hardships 
inherent in the Black-Connery bill, believe that both philoso- 
phies of handling the problem should be given fair considera- 
tion before we decide finally which route to take. Certainly 
those who framed the Democratic platform of 1936 enter- 
tained that view. We are told that the platform committed 
us to the Black-Connery bill. The platform did no such 
thing. On the contrary, it committed the Democratic Party 
to joint State and Federal control of wages and hours. To 
demonstrate this it is only necessary to quote from the lan- 
guage of the platform itself, to wit: 

We know that drought, dust storms, floods, minimum wages, 
maximum hours, child labor and working conditions in phe go 
monopolistic and unfair business practices cannot be adequately 
handled exclusively by 48 separate State legislatures, 48 separate 
State administrations, and 48 separate State courts. Transactions 
and activities which inevitably overflow State boundaries call for 
both State and Federal treatment. We have sought and will con- 
tinue to seek to meet these problems through legislation within 
the Constitution. 

Make no mistake about it. We have reached that point 
in the formation of our future policy of economic develop- 
ment where we must determine once and for all whether we 
will continue the normal functions of State government con- 
templated by the Constitution or whether we will take the 
other method of centralized control of local concerns in the 
Federal Government. There are two distinct lines of thought 
on the subject. I respect the opinion of those Members who 
believe that this subject cannot be controlled adequately by 
the States. On the contrary, I entertain the opinion that as 
a practical, common-sense proposition, it cannot be ade- 
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quately controlled either by the State or by the Nationa, 
Government; but I am firmly convinced that in the long 
Tange that there can be more nearly adequate control with 
less irritation to our citizens, by the method of State control, 
implemented and aided by the Federal Government, than 
that attempted by centralized national control. This seems 
to me to have been so recently and vividly and painfully 
illustrated by the operation of the N. R. A. as to be hardly 
worthy of further argument. May I now present to you, my 
colleagues, and solicit your earnest consideration of the 
alternative proposal of meeting the wage and hour problem 
through the method of State control, implemented and aided 
by Federal legislation, as advocated and pledged by the 
Democratic platform of 1936, above quoted? 

It is no new theory, it is a mere extension of the existing 
law, a further step along the road taken by Congress in the 
enactment of the Ashurst-Sumner Act, a normal develop- 
ment of the policy already adopted by Congress. This act 
deals with the control of shipment of prison-made goods in 
interstate commerce. It provides that whenever it is un- 
lawful by the law of any State for prison-made goods to be 
sold in that State in competition with goods made by free 
labor, that it is then unlawful to bring prison-made goods 
into such State through interstate commerce. The consti- 
tutionality of the act was tested in the recent case of the 
Kentucky Whip & Collar Co. against Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. The Supreme Court held the act constitutional and 
valid and thus laid down the rule that whenever a State 
declares a valid policy with respect to commerce within its 
bounds, thereupon the Federal Government may step in and 
lend its assistance and protection to that State in enforcing 
its law against the importation of goods manufactured in 
violation of the State laws. 

Following closely upon this decision was the decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the constitutionality of the Wash- 
ington State minimum wages and hours law, fixing minimum 
wages and hours. The effect of these two decisions has been 
to lay down a broad path which Congress may follow in the 
enactment of legislation to supplement State laws with 
respect to minimum wages and hours, child labor, prison- 
made goods, and sundry other problems which we have been 
seeking to remedy through measures of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. There are those who believe that local self- 
government and the preservation of the rights reserved to 
the States in the Federal Constitution presents a more feasi- 
ble and satisfactory approach to these problems. This way 
seems the simplest and most productive of permanent satis- 
factory results. The treatment of such a subject as wages 
and hours must necessarily be of an experimental character. 
To follow the method already successfully tried through the 
enactment of the Ashurst-Sumner Act seems such a simple 
solution of the problem, so far as the concern of the Federal 
Government goes, that it might at least be given a trial 
before we embark upon a proposal such as the Black- 
Connery Act, so provocative of discrimination, dissatisfaction, 
and a multitude of evil consequences. 

To follow the route of the Ashurst-Sumner Act it would 
only be necessary for Congress to pass a bill making it un- 
lawful to ship in interstate commerce into any State that 
has a minimum wage and hour law, goods manufactured 
in another State under standards below those required in 
the State into which shipped. Congress might even go 
further and prescribe certain standards and provide that 
the Federal law should not extend its protecting arm to 
those States whose hour and wage laws do not conform to 
the Federal standard. Under this method each State would 
be the judge of its own standards under penalty for those 
States that do not enact appropriate legislation that they 
would not receive protection from the Federal law. Natural 
competitive conditions would undoubtedly hasten the enact- 
ment of State laws to conform to the Federal Act. Under 
this method there would be no gigantic Federal bureau 
policing every wage earner and business concern in the 
country. Complaints and discriminations would be adjusted 
locally in the State in which they occurred and our citizens 
would look to their local State authorities for the correction 
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of their grievances without being required to petition a Fed- 
eral bureau in Washington. As a Nation, we have pros- 
pered and grown stupendously in the period of 150 years of 
our existence under the system of government conceived by 
the framers of our Constitution. In the brief agony of the 
late depression we should not forget all that we have learned 
and profited in the 150 years of our existence. Let us not 
abandon the system of State government, at least, until we 
have explored its possibilities. In the treatment of a great 
subject, such as the fixing of wages and hours, to move too 
hastily inevitably means to move mistakenly and if we do 
that it means that the whole ground must be gone over 
again. Let us move cautiously step by step and give public 
opinion and public support an opportunity to progress hand 
in hand with the development of the law. That objections 
will occur to this proposal is inevitable. There will be ob- 
jections and necessary readjustments to any bill proposed, 
but you may make sure that this method will be much less 
irritating to your constituents and give them a much greater 
voice in the management of their own private affairs than 
can ever be done through any such proposal as the Black- 
Connery Act. 

Shortly after the decision in the Kentucky Whip and 
Collar case sustaining the constitutionality of the Ashurst- 
Sumner Act, I introduced in the House the bill known as 
H. R. 4746, entitled: “A bill to prohibit the interstate trans- 
portation of goods, wares, and merchandise in certain cases.” 
The bill is now pending in the Judiciary Committee of the 
House and partial hearings have been held on it. I invite 
the serious and thoughtful attention of the Members of the 
House to this alternative method of procedure in the hope 
that when we reconvene, both methods of procedure, 
namely: The Black-Connery Act and the extension of the 
Ashurst-Sumner Act, may be given full and fair considera- 
tion before either method is adopted. 
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Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the House has under considera- 
tion, through Senate Joint Resolution 135, an amendment to 
a previous act of the Congress which would extend to the 
Government and the people of Finland an invitation to 
participate in the three hundredth anniversary celebration 
of the founding of New Sweden, the first permanent white 
settlement on the banks of the Delaware River. For my part 
I cannot imagine why this invitation, heretofore extended to 
the Government of Sweden, was not originally drafted to 
include the Government of Finland. Ascribed to an over- 
sight, the Senate was quick to correct the deficiency. Today, 
on the eve of adjournment, we have the opportunity of join- 
ing with the Senate in passing this resolution authorizing 
and instructing the President to invite the Government of 
Finland to join with the Government of Sweden as our guests 
for this commemorative festivity. I hope the resolution will 
pass unanimously. 

The year 1638, when the first Swedish-Finnish colony was 
established in the New World, was just 138 years previous 
to the signing of the Declaration of Independence, and, if we 
were to add 138 years to that eventful date, it would bring 
us down to our own modern 1914. As far back before the 
Revolutionary War as we are after it—this gives us a better 
picture of the sweep of the years since that eventful day 
nearly 300 years ago when these colonists of Sweden and 
Finland first landed on our shores, 

In considering this colonial project, we must, of course, 
realize that Sweden as a nation was helped to its position of 
dominance in the affairs of Europe by the strength and 
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virility of the people of its domain. Finland, then a grand 
duchy of Sweden, as over 150 years later a grand duchy 
of Russia, gave of her money and her people to the glory of 
Swedish arms. At one period of her history, in one of the 
destructive wars that militant Sweden was engaged in, Fin- 
land gave up one-third of her male population. Seven- 
teenth century historians bear witness to the valor and 
fortitude of the Finns. 

According to our best historical authorities, this colonial 
enterprise of the Kingdom of Sweden, which encompassed 
the territory of Finland as a grand duchy, grew out of a 
proposal made to Gustavus Adolphus, illustrious ruler of the 
Swedes, by William Usselinx, a Netherlander, just about the 
time that the Pilgrim fathers were setting out from Eng- 
lish shores for the wilderness of Cape Cod. The idea took, 
and the New Sweden company was organized on the Ist of 
May 1627, and the stock lists were opened to all Europe. 
The King himself pledged $400,000. The city of Wiipuri 
in modern Finland—Wiborg in Hanseatic League days—was 
a participant. 

Men of every rank were solicited— 


Says the American historian, Bancroft— 


and it was resolved to invite colonists from all the nations of 
Europe. Other nations employed slaves in their colonies, and 
slaves cost a great deal, labor with reluctance, and soon perish 
from hard usage, so the Swedish appeal declared for a free colony, 
saying, “Surely we shall gain more by a free people with wives 
and children.” To the Scandinavian imagination, hope painted 
the New World as a paradise, 


In the spring of 1638 the first ship from the Swedish 
Kingdom, the Kalmar Nyckel, arrived at the mouth of the 
Delaware River. It sailed up the river to the point where 
the city of Wilmington, Del., is now located. At the natural 
stone pier, still in existence and known as The Rocks, the 
small band of pioneers disembarked and thus began the ef- 
fort which was destined to become the first permanent set- 
tlemen in the Delaware River Valley. 

The land upon which the colonists laid the foundations 
of a new pioneer Commonwealth in North America was 
purchased from friendly Indians. It extended as far up as 
the Schuylkill River, where Philadelphia, the cradle of our 
liberties, is now situated. Later additions to the territory 
of the new Sweden colony extended its boundaries so as 
ultimately to bring within its limits nearly all of present- 
day Delaware and sections of New Jersey and Maryland as 
well. Independence Hall itself stands on land that was one 
time a part of the colony, and in Wilmington the Holy 
Trinity Church—not to mention other churches in other 
places—harks back to these doughty pioneers of New 
Sweden. 

In common with Virginia and the Massachusetts and 
other seventeenth-century colonies in North America, New 
Sweden on the Delaware resulted from the activities of a 
trading company. Both money and leadership for the en- 
terprise came from the Finnish part of the Kingdom as 
well as from Sweden proper. Admiral Klaus Fleming, one 
of the leading members of the Finnish nobility, became as- 
sociated with the New Sweden Co., and from the first was 
in charge of its affairs. His directorship of the company was 
cut short by his death in 1644, According to Dr. Amandus 
Johnson, the leading authority on this phase of American 
colonial history, “the company and colony lost their best 
friend and most enthusiastic promoter” when Fleming was 
killed in battle against the Danes. 

The Finnish contribution to the population of New Sweden 
was likewise conspicuous. 

While we do not as yet have altogether satisfactory sta- 
tistics regarding the number of Finns in New Sweden, proof 
positive and final exists showing that they constituted an 
important element in the population of the colony. Of the 12 
separate expeditions sent to the colony between 1638 and 
1656, the records often clearly separated the Finnish settlers 
from the Swedish. The last expedition, which arrived on 
the Delaware in March 1656, numbered 105 persons. Of 
these 92 were listed as Finns. At the time of the arrival 
of this group the persons, presumably adults who included 
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the Finns already in New Sweden, in the colony numbered 
some 240. As late as 1664 a group of 140 Finns were re- 
ported to have arrived in Amsterdam, Holland, on their 
way to New Sweden. A conservative estimate, therefore, 
places the Finns at from one-third to one-half of the 
Pioneers of the Delaware River Valley. 

To review further the progress of the colonial effort of 
the Swedes and Finns, which, incidentally was but a scant 
30 years after Jamestown had first been settled by the Eng- 
lish, and but 15 years after the first Dutchmen had settled 
on Manhattan Island and founded New Amsterdam, we find 
the national jealousies of old Europe being transferred to 
the unsettled shores of the New World. 

As Bancroft says: 

7777... a tegen ie ge re Opa 
New World; and while Banner and Torstenson were humbling 
Austria and Denmark, the Dutch did not at first proceed beyond 
a protest. Meantime, tidings of the loveliness of the country had 
been borne to Scandinavia, and the peasantry of Sweden and of 
Finland longed to exchange their farms in Europe for homes on 
the Delaware. At the last considerable expedition there were 
more than a hundred families eager to embark for the land of 
praana, and unable to obtain a passage on the crowded ves- 

* Philadelphia, like Delaware, traces its lineage to 


the river the Swedish company was more powerful than its rival; 
but the province of New Netherlands was tenfold more populous 
than New Sweden. 


And then the inevitable happened. A revival of Swedish 
aggression in the Delaware finally aroused the Dutch to 
action. In 1654 one-legged Peter Stuyvesant, who himself 
had arrived in New Amsterdam but in 1647, led a force of 
more than 600 men into the Delaware. Bancroft chronicles 
that— 

One fort after another surrendered, and to Rysingh, the Swed- 
ish governor, e terms were eee, the colonists were 


promised quiet possession of their estates; and jurisdiction of the 
Dutch was established. 


Such was the end of New Sweden— 
Comments Bancroft— 


the colony that connects our country with Gustavus Adolphus 
and the nations that dwell on the Gulf of Bothnia, 


But although the Swedes had control of their colony for 
but 16 years the population remained. For more than a 
hundred years there was a direct contact between the Swedes 
and their church authorities in Sweden. These settlers— 
Swedes and Finns alike—retained their identity—linguistic, 
religious, cultural—but ultimately they merged with the 
blood stream of American nationality. Intermixture of 
Swedes and Finns and the anglicization of the language of 
both had proceeded apace by the time the Fathers of this 
country created a new nation on this continent. 

By that time a few descendants of the Delaware colonists 
had risen to positions sufficiently conspicuous to bring them 
into participation in the French and Indian and Revolution- 
ary wars as signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
later as signers of the Constitution of the United States. The 
majority lived the lives of hard-working pioneers and made 
their contributions to the development of American institu- 
tions and ideals in that anynomous manner which ever 
characterizes the life and endeavors of the common man 
who was then, as he is today, the real foundation of all that 
we hold dear and worthwhile in this glorious country. 

As Bancroft, our own American historian, summarizes it— 

The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, 
widely scattered and blended with emigrants of other lineage, con- 
stituted, perhaps more than one part in two hundred of the popu- 
lation of our country in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
At the surrender they did not much exceed 700 souls. As Protes- 
tants, they shared the religious impulse of the age. They rever- 
enced the bonds of family ind the purity of morals; their children, 
under every disadvantage of teachers and Swedish books, were well 
instructed. With the natives they preserved peace. The love for 
their mother country and an abiding sentiment of loyality toward 
its sovereign continued to distinguish them; at Stockholm they re- 
mained for a century the objects of a distinterested and generous 
regard; in the New World, a part of their descendants still pre- 
serve their altar and their dwellings around the graves of their 
fathers. 
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But let me return to the Finns. As we all know, there is 
one thing that Finland and the Finns have particularly im- 
pressed upon the consciousness of the American people. It 
is the integrity that they have kept with themselves 
throughout their entire history—the integrity they have kept 
with the world, and with this country in particular. Fin- 
land is the only nation that has fairly and promptly paid 
its debt to the United States. The citizens of the Finnish 
Republic have in these trying years, which might well be 
called an era of default and dishonesty in international 
commitments, followed a policy of honest dealing which 
excites the admiration of all who value the sanctity of con- 
tractual obligations. 

In thus abundantly illustrating this all too rare policy 
of honest debtor, the Finns of today have only given relief 
to qualities that we find among the Finns along the Dela- 
ware centuries ago. Honesty, fair dealing, and hard work 
were characteristics of the Delaware Finns in the 1600's. 
We learn from a history of the New Sweden colony, pub- 
lished in 1702, that in a settlement named Finland, which 
was in the vicinity of present-day Chester, Pa., the Finns 
lived without fortifications, in peace with the Indians. To- 
gether with the Swedes they founded the first towns, built 
the first schools and roads, established the first law courts, 
and constructed the first churches in the Delaware Valley, 
and in doing so made important and lasting contributions 
to American civilization. 

We who are celebrating this year the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Constitution of the United States 
are likely to forget that just as the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion wrought mightily, a century and a half ago, to lay the 
foundations of the independent United States, so these 
pioneers of the Delaware, some 150 years before the mo- 
mentous Philadelphia Constitutional Convention, wrought 
mightily to carve organized civilized communities out of the 
wilderness 


The work of the fathers is being commemorated this year; 
the achievements of the Delaware settlers will be commemo- 
rated next year, in 1938. 

It is my sincere hope that the Delaware Tercentenary, in 
which the Finns of Finland and our own citizens of Finnish 
antecedents will participate, will assume proportions com- 
mensurate with the importance of the seventeenth century 
founders of the colony. 

Let the tercentenary be celebrated in a manner that will 
clearly impress the American people with the fact that, ac- 
cording to history, the Finns were one of four nations that 
helped to settle the Original Thirteen States of the Union, 
the other three being the English, the Dutch, and the 
Swedes. 


General Accounting Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED M. VINSON 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Select Commit- 
tee on Government Organization favorably reported H. R. 
8726, which amends the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
and establishes the office of Auditor General of the United 
States. 

This is one of the measures which resulted from the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, and considerable 
hearings which were held before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments, which hearings, of course, are available. 

The bill in question is the result of a very serious study of 
the objectives sought in strengthening the present law rela- 
tive to the original intention of Congress in the enactment of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 
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We do not feel that the General Accounting Office should 
be abolished or that it should be placed in the Treasury or 
in the Bureau of the Budget as has been suggested. Fur- 
thermore, we feel that Congress is entitled to have an inde- 
pendent audit of the receipts and expenditures of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by an agent responsible to it 
and it alone. We bring into being the Auditor General, a 
legislative agent for this purpose. 

We herewith set forth a general statement and a more 
specific analysis of H. R. 8276. We would appreciate any 
criticism or suggestions relative to this proposed legislation. 
We feel that it will carry out the purpose of the original 
act; that it will eliminate duplication of effort under the 
present system; that it will annually save much money and 
secure for Congress for the first time the real picture of the 
work of the executive branch of the Government. 

The purpose of H. R. 8276 is to strengthen the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, by amending it so as to carry out 
what your committee believes to have been the original in- 
tention of the Congress in enacting that act, namely, to 
provide the Congress with an independent audit of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government by an agent 
directly responsible to the Congress. As will be recalled, 
that act vested in a single agency, to wit, the General Ac- 
counting Office, the functions of settling and adjusting 
accounts and claims and rendering advance decisions in- 
volving the expenditure of public funds, as well as the func- 
tion of criticizing such settlements and adjustments, and re- 
porting its criticisms to the Congress. The purpose of this 
bill is to segregate the functions of settlement and adjust- 
ment under one officer, and the functions of reviewing and 
criticizing such settlements and adjustments and reporting 
thereon to the Congress in another officer, and thus provide 
the Congress with an independent audit. 

Some have suggested that this objective should be accom- 
plished by abolishing the General Accounting Office and 
transferring to the Treasury Department or the Bureau of 
the Budget the functions now exercised by the General 
Accounting Office of settling and adjusting accounts and 
claims and rendering advance decisions involving the ex- 
penditure of public funds, and by establishing an independ- 
ent auditing office to make and furnish the Congress with an 
independent audit of the settlements and adjustments made 
by the Treasury Department or the Bureau of the Budget. 

After careful consideration, your committee has reached 
the conclusion that it would be unwise to vest such func- 
tions in the Treasury Department, which is a large spending 
agency, or in the Bureau of the Budget, which would then 
have the approval of estimates of appropriations and the 
control of expenditures. Your committee is of the opinion 
that such functions should continue to be exercised by a 
nonspending independent agency, such as the General 
Accounting Officer, and that the desired objective can be 
accomplished without disturbing the functions of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Accordingly, the plan of this bill is to leave in the General 
Accounting Office the functions now exercised by it with 
respect to the settlement and adjustment of accounts and 
claims and the rendition of advance decisions involving the 
expenditure of public funds. However, the Comptroller 
General hereafter will serve without term and be subject 
to removal by the President. 

To furnish the Congress with an independent audit of 
receipts and expenditures by an officer other than the one 
who settles and adjusts accounts and claims and renders 
advance decisions involving expenditures, the bill provides 
that there shall be in the General Accounting Office an 
Auditor General of the United States who shall be an agent 
of the Congress and shall exercise the functions of his office 
without direction from any other officer. The Auditor Gen- 
eral will be appointed by the President, with the confirma- 
tion of the Senate, but can be removed only by a joint reso- 
lution of the Congress, or by impeachment. He will hold 
office for a period of 15 years. 

The failure to provide the Congress with information con- 
cerning the fiscal transactions of the Government through 
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an independent audit of receipts and expenditures was the 
principal criticism of the former system which led the Con- 
gress to reorganize the auditing and accounting functions of 
the United States in the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921. 
Much good has been accomplished by that act. However, 
the committees of Congress considering that act believed 
that they were setting up a system under which the auditing 
officer, the Comptroller General, being independent of the 
executive branch of the Government, would report to them 
any irregular, illegal, or improper expenditure of, or failure 
to account for, public funds. It is well known that this has 
not resulted. The reason has been that under the Budget 
and Accounting Act the Comptroller General, the auditing 
officer, was vested also with executive control functions, 
namely, the settlement and adjustment of accounts and 
claims and the rendition of advance decisions involving the 
expenditure of public funds. Under this arrangement the 
Comptroller General was placed in the anomalous position 
of being required to settle and adjust accounts and claims 
and then to report to the Congress his criticism of his own 
settlements and adjustments. 

Obviously, the officer authorized to exercise the functions 
of settling and adjusting accounts and claims and rendering 
advance decisions involving the expenditure of public funds 
should not be permitted to audit his own settlements and 
adjustments. Under such an arrangement it is impossible 
for the Congress to obtain an independent audit of the set- 
tlement and adjustment of accounts and claims. The pres- 
ent situation is corrected by H. R. 8276. 

Your committee respectfully submits that the plan embodied 
in this bill will not only provide the Congress for the first time 
with an independent audit of the receipts and expenditures 
of the Government and at the same time preserve the powers 
of the General Accounting Office, with respect to the settle- 
ment and adjustment of accounts and claims and the rendi- 
tion of advance decisions, but will also eliminate duplicity, 
simplify the auditing and accounting machinery of the Gov- 
ernment, and expedite the settlement and adjustment of 
accounts and claims. The Comptroller General will continue 
to operate in the future exactly as he has in the past, that is, 
he will continue to render advance decisions and settle and 
adjust all accounts and claims. Similarly the departments 
and establishments and all accountable officers of the Govern- 
ment will continue to furnish him in the future with their 
accounts exactly as they have in the past. 

Under the suggested plan the new Office of the Auditor Gen- 
eral will be decentralized and the Auditor General will conduct 
an audit of all expenditures of the United States immediately 
following payment and before settlement and adjustment by 
the General Accounting Office, when, under existing law, pay- 
ments are made prior to settlement and adjustment. Repre- 
sentatives of the Auditor General will be stationed next door 
to each of the disbursing offices in the field, and the disburs- 
ing officers will be required under the bill to transmit daily to 
such representatives copies of all checks, pay rolls, vouchers, 
and other supporting documents. The Auditor General, 
through his representatives, will be required to audit such 
expenditures promptly and notify the disbursing officers and 
the departments or establishments concerned, and the Comp- 
troller General of any exceptions taken by him to expendi- 
tures made by the disbursing officers. 

Under existing law, which is not disturbed by this bill, the 
disbursing officer will thereafter in due course—that is, 
quarterly—transmit his accounts to the proper department or 
establishment in Washington, which will then administra- 
tively examine such accounts and transmit them to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for settlement and adjustment. The 
findings of the Auditor General with respect to expenditures 
involved in such accounts will be binding upon the General 
Accounting Office in the settlement and adjustment of such 
accounts unless such findings are inconsistent with an ad- 
vance decision rendered by the Comptroller General involving 
expenditures, or the disbursing officer or the head of the de- 
partment or establishment concerned requests the General 
Accounting Office to review such findings, or the Comptroller 
General deems it to be in the public interest to review such 
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findings. These provisions making the findings of the Audi- 
tor General conclusive upon the General Accounting Office in 
certain cases will eliminate the necessity of an audit by the 
General Accounting Office in such cases. 

The bill then requires the Comptroller General to furnish 
to the Auditor General copies of all certificates of settlement 
issued by him, and makes it the duty of the Auditor General 
to report to the Congress any disagreement by the Auditor 
General with such settlement and adjustment by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Upon the receipt of such reports the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate are required to refer the 
reports to the appropriate committees of Congress having 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of such reports. Such 
committees are authorized to hold public hearings in connec- 
tion with such reports and to request the Auditor General, 
or such of his assistants as he may designate, to sit with the 
committees in an advisory capacity. The committees may 
also request the attendance of the officers of the Government 
who authorize or make expenditures for the purpose of inter- 
rogating them regarding any irregularity reported by the 
Auditor General. Likewise, the committees are authorized 
to subpena outside witnesses, together with pertinent docu- 
ments and records. 

The collecting officers of the Government will not be re- 
quired to submit their accounts to the representatives of the 
General Auditing Office in the District of Columbia or else- 
where. In fact, the collecting officers will submit no accounts 
whatsoever to the auditing officers, but will continue in the 
future, under existing law, as they have in the past, to submit 
their accounts monthly to the proper department or estab- 
lishment in Washington for administrative examination and 
transmission to the General Accounting Office for settlement 
and adjustment. The Auditor General will make his audit 
of such accounts when he reviews the settlements and ad- 
justments of such accounts made by the General Accounting 
Office. Similarly, when payments are made after settlement 
and adjustment, the audit of such payments will be made 
after settlement and adjustment. 

The bill requires the Auditor General to make annually to 
the Congress not later than March 1 of each year an audit 
report covering the receipts and expenditures of the previous 
fiscal year. This will be the kind of report which a large 
private corporation secures annually from an auditor. It 
will show the balance sheet of the Government, and will con- 
tain a review of any illegal or improper expenditures or finan- 
cial practices. No such report has ever been made to the 
Congress, though the debates on the Budget and Accounting 
Act 16 years ago indicate clearly that it was the purpose of 
the Congress to secure such reports. This bill will carry 
out the clear intent of the Congress when the Budget and 
Accounting Act was passed. 

The bill also requires the Auditor General to investigate all 
matters relating to the receipt and expenditure of public 
funds and the acquisition, transfer, and use of property of 
the United States, and to report any unlawful or improvident 
dealing with such funds or property to the Congress. The 
Auditor General is also required in such reports to make 
recommendations looking to greater efficiency or economy in 
administration. The results of such investigations and the 
proposed recommendations will be of inestimable value to the 
Congress in making appropriations. 

History indicates that under the former system, prior to 
1921, if any department or establishment challenged the 
jurisdiction of the Comptroller of the Treasury to decide a 
particular matter, the Comptroller sought the advice of the 
Attorney General as to whether he or the department or 
establishment concerned had jurisdiction to decide the 
matter. The Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, made no 
provision for determining the jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
General in auditing and accounting matters. As a result, 
since the establishment of that office, there has been a con- 
stant conflict between the departments or establishments and 
the Comptroller General as to his jurisdiction. This conflict 
of jurisdiction has principally revolved around the question 
whether the Comptroller General is authorized in the settle- 
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ment and adjustment of accounts and claims to determine 
the availability of appropriations and to revise the action of 
other officers of the Government under statutes vesting in 
and imposing upon them power to make findings of fact or 
decisions in matters arising in their departments or estab- 
lishments. 

In order to avoid such conflicts in the future, your com- 
mittee has included in this bill a provision which expressly 
provides that the Comptroller General shall determine the 
availability of appropriations but shall not have the author- 
ity to revise the action of other officers of the Government 
under statutes vesting in them the power to make findings of 
fact or decisions in matters arising in their departments or 
establishments. 

Your committee has also included a provision which au- 
thorizes the Attorney General, upon the request of the 
Comptroller General or the department or establishment 
concerned, to determine the jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
General or such department or establishment to decide a 
particular matter. His opinion on such question of juris- 
diction is made final and conclusive upon the Comptroller 
General and all departments and establishments. Your 
committee desires to emphasize, however, that the Attor- 
ney General’s authority will be limited to the question of 
jurisdiction. He will not be authorized to inquire into the 
facts or consider the merits in any particular case. Having 
determined that the Congress has authorized the Comp- 
troller General or the department or establishment con- 
cerned to decide the particular matter, his authority ceases 
and the Comptroller General or such department or estab- 
lishment will consider and decide the merits of the case 
independently of the Attorney General. 

The bill vests in the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to supervise and prescribe accounting forms and procedures 
and the administrative examination of fiscal officers’ ac- 
counts, as well as the titles and symbols by which appro- 
priations shall be designated. It is essential that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as the chief fiscal officer of the 
Government charged with the responsibility of providing 
funds at all times to meet the operating expenses of the 
Government, shall have adequate means of obtaining infor- 
mation from the several departments and establishments 
with respect to receipts and expenditures. This information 
can be made available to him only if he is vested with au- 
thority to require that effective and uniform accounting 
systems be maintained in the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. The bill leaves in the Comp- 
troller General, on the other hand, the authority to prescribe 
the form and manner in which accounts shall be submitted 
to the General Accounting Office for settlement and adjust- 
ment. 

The bill eliminates the office of Assistant Comptroller 
General and does not provide for an Assistant Auditor Gen- 
eral. The Comptroller General and the Auditor General, 
however, are each authorized to designate one of their assist- 
ants to act in their absence. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the plan embodied 
in this bill accomplishes the objectives set forth in the 
President’s message of January 12, 1937, relating to the 
reorganization of the auditing and accounting functions of 
the Government, while retaining and strengthening all of 
the protective features of the present system. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 1 amends section 301 of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, by striking out the provision that the General 
Accounting Office shall be independent of the executive de- 
partments. This provision has been construed to make that 
office independent of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and consequently its elimination is necessary in order 
to make that office an executive establishment. This sec- 
tion also strikes out the provision of section 301 to the effect 
that the General Accounting Office shall be “under the con- 
trol and direction of the Comptroller General”, and provides 
in lieu thereof that the Comptroller General shall be the 
head of that office. This change is necessary to make it 
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clear that the office of the Auditor General will not be under 
the control and direction of the Comptroller General. 

Section 2 amends section 302 of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, so as to eliminate the provisions of the latter 
section which create and prescribe the functions of the office 
of Assistant Comptroller General. In lieu thereof the 
amendment authorizes the Comptroller General to designate 
one of his assistants to act as Comptroller General in his 
absence, 

Section 3 repeals section 303 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, which provides that the Comptroller General and 
Assistant Comptroller General shall hold office for 15 years, 
and may be removed from office only by joint resolution of 
the Congress for certain specified causes, or by impeachment. 
The repeal of this section makes the Comptroller General 
subject to removal from office by the President. 

Section 4 adds two new subsections to section 304 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921. 

Subsection (c) clarifies the jurisdiction of the General 
Accounting Office by providing that the functions of settling 
and adjusting public accounts and claims, vested in that 
office, shall include the power to determine the availability 
of appropriations, and that such functions shall not include 
the power to revise the action of other officers under stat- 
utes vesting in the latter power to make findings of fact or 
decisions in matters arising in their departments or estab- 
lishments. 

Subsection (d) vests in the Attorney General the function 
of rendering opinions as to the jurisdiction of the General 
Accounting Office in the settlement and adjustment of ac- 
counts and claims, when requested to do so by the Comp- 
troller General or the head of the department or establish- 
ment concerned, not later than 60 days after receipt of 
notice of the settlement and adjustment of any such ac- 
count or claim. Such opinions are made conclusive upon 
the General Accounting Office and all departments and 
establishments. 

As previously pointed out, the purpose of these amend- 
ments is to prevent and provide machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes concerning the jurisdiction of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
supervise, and prescribe accounting forms and procedures, 
and the administrative examination of fiscal officers’ ac- 
counts. The section also authorizes the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to prescribe the form and manner in which accounts 
shall be submitted to the General Accounting Office for set- 
tlement and adjustment. 

Section 6 adds a new title, title IV, to the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921. The provisions of this title are as 
follows: 

Section 401 of the new title provides that there shall be 
in the General Accounting Office an Auditor General of the 
United States, who shall be an agent of the Congress and 
exercise his functions without direction from any other offi- 
cer. The Auditor General is made the head of the Audit 
Division of the General Accounting Office, and the name of 
the Audit Division is changed to the Office of the Auditor 
General. 

The section also provides that the Auditor General shall 
designate one of his assistants to act as Auditor General in 
his absence. 

Section 402 of the new title provides that the Auditor 
General shall hold office for 15 years, and may be removed 
only by joint resolution of Congress for certain specified 
causes, or by impeachment. It is also provided that an 
Auditor General shall be retired from office when he attains 
the age of 70 years. 

Section 403 of the new title requires the accountable offi- 
cers of the Government to transmit daily their accounts of 
disbursements to the Auditor General and requires the Audi- 
tor General to make an audit promptly of all expenditures 
prior to settlement and adjustment by the General Account- 
ing Office. The findings made by the Auditor General in 
such audit are required to be transmitted to the officers con- 
cerned and the Comptroller General, and the section makes 
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such findings final and conclusive upon the General Account- 
ing Office in the settlement and adjustment of the accounts 
containing such expenditures, unless first, such findings are 
not in accord with an advance decision of the Comptroller 
General involving the expenditure of public funds, and sec- 
ond, a review of such findings is made under subsection (d) 
of this section. 

Subsection (d) authorizes the General Accounting Office in 
the settlement and adjustment of accounts to review the 
findings made by the Auditor General with respect to any 
expenditures involved in such accounts, when a request for 
a review is made by the disbursing officer, or the department 
or establishment concerned, within 60 days after receipt of 
the findings of the Auditor General, or when the Comptroller 
General deems it to be in the public interest that such a 
review be made. 

Section 404 of the new title requires the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to furnish to the Auditor General copies of all certifi- 
cates of settlement issued by the General Accounting Office, 
and all advance decisions rendered by the Comptroller 
General, and directs the Auditor General to examine such 
certificates of settlement and advance decisions, and report 
to the Congress all accounts and claims which he deems have 
been improperly settled and adjusted by the General Ac- 
counting Office and all advance decisions of the Comptroller 
General which he deems are not in accordance with law. 
However, this section makes it unneecssary for the Auditor 
General to furnish such reports where he has previously 
submitted a report involving a similar question. This bill 
eliminates the submission of many unnecessary reports to 
the Congress. 

Section 405 of the new title requires the Auditor General 
to make various investigations and reports. 

Thus, subsection (a) of this section requires him to in- 
vestigate matters relating to the receipt and expenditure of 
public funds and the acquisition, transfer, and use of prop- 
erty of the United States, and to report promptly to the 
Congress all cases in which he finds there has been any un- 
authorized or improvident dealings with such funds or prop- 
erty. The Auditor General is also required in such reports 
to make recommendations designed to increase efficiency 
and economy in the administration of the Government. 

Subsection (b) requires the Auditor General to render to 
Congress an annual report concerning his audit of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures. This report will contain a state- 
ment as to the financial condition of the Government and 
will review unauthorized and improvident expenditures. 

Subsection (c) requires the Auditor General to make such 
investigations as may be requested by either House of Con- 
gress or by any committee of either House having jurisdic- 
tion over expenditures, appropriations, or revenues. 

Section 406 of the new title provides that the reports of 
the Auditor General shall be referred to the appropriate 
committees of the Senate and the House. This section vests 
in such committees authority to hold public hearings in con- 
nection with their consideration of the reports of the Auditor 
General and to request the Auditor General to sit with such 
committee in an advisory capacity. Such committees are 
also authorized to request officers of the Government who 
authorize or make expenditures, to attend such hearings, 
and to testify relative to any irregularities set out in the 
Auditor General’s reports. The committees are given the 
power to subpena other witnesses and require the production 
of documents and records. 

Section 407 of the new title authorizes the Auditor General 
to examine any documents or records of the departments 
and establishments of the Government to the extent that 
such examination is necessary in the exercise of the Auditor 
General’s functions. This authority, however, does not apply 
in the case of expenditures made under existing laws which 
prohibit or limit review of such expenditures by the account- 
ing offices of the Government. 

Section 408 of the new title contains general administra- 
tive provisions which authorize the Auditor General to ap- 
point, in accordance with the civil-service laws, officers and 
employees, to delegate any of his functions to officers and 
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employees of the office of the Auditor General, to adopt an 
official seal for the office of the Auditor General, and to 
prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to enable 
him to exercise his functions. 

Section 409 of the new title provides that the Auditor 
General and the office of the Auditor General shall exercise 
only those functions vested in the Auditor General by the new 
title. This section also provides that the Auditor General is 
not authorized to revise the settlements and adjustments of 
the General Accounting Office or the advance decisions ren- 
dered by the Comptroller General, or, except as provided in 
section 403 (c), to direct the manner in which the General 
Accounting Office or the Comptroller General shall exercise 
any of their functions. 

Section 410 of the new title provides for the transfer to 
the office of the Auditor General of such personnel of the 
General Accounting Office employed in connection with the 
functions now exercised by it through the Audit Division, as 
the President may deem necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Auditor General. This section also transfers 
to the office of the Auditor General such of the appropria- 
tions available to the General Accounting Office for the 
exercise of the functions performed through the Audit Divi- 
sion as the President may deem necessary. These transfers 
are made for the reason that much of the work heretofore 
performed by the Audit Division will be performed by the 
office of the Auditor General. 

The section further provides that the personnel trans- 
ferred under this section will acquire a civil-service status 
only upon recommendation by the Auditor General to the 
Civil Service Commission, certification by him to such Com- 
mission that such personnel have served with merit for 
at least 6 months prior to the transfer of such personnel, 
and upon passing noncompetitive examinations prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Section 7 authorizes such appropriations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

Section 8 provides that the provisions of the bill shall be- 
come effective 60 days after its enactment. 


The Trade-Agreements Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the objective of the trade- 
agreements program is the recapturing of old and the de- 
velopment of new foreign markets for American agriculture 
and industry. This vitally important objective is being sought 
in the only practicable way—that is, by the reciprocal lower- 
ing of excessive trade barriers. Nevertheless, unscrupulous 
opponents of the program, who would be the last to say that 
no effort should be made to restore our export trade, seek to 
turn the American farmer against the administration’s trade- 
recovery program by pointing out increases in imports, par- 
ticularly of agricultural products, and by saying or strongly 
implying that all such increases are the result of the trade 
agreements. Farmers and others who have been exposed to 
the propaganda of these opponents are naturally surprised to 
learn of the fact that there has been absolutely no duty re- 
duction on corn from Argentina, the principal source of corn 
imports, and that no trade agreement with that country has 
been signed or is even under negotiation. They are sur- 
prised to learn that there has been no duty reduction what- 
ever on wheat, and that imports of canned meats are still 
obliged to hurdle the Hawley-Smoot tariff. After what they 
have been told about imports of Polish hams, their surprise 
upon learning that no trade agreement with Poland has been 
concluded and that no duty reduction has been made on im- 
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ports of canned or any other kind of ham or pork is under- 
standable. 

These same opponents of the trade-agreements program 
try to create alarm over the fact that agricultural imports as 
a whole have been increasing. They do not hesitate to claim 
that these increased imports have been highly injurious to the 
American farmer. They point with palsied fingers to the fact 
that agricultural imports for the year ending June 30, 1937, 
reached the value of $1,539,239,000. They do not mention 
that while these imports are considerably larger than they 
were during the depression years, they are smaller than they 
were during any year between 1922 and 1930. They studiously 
refrain from mentioning the fact that a large part of the 
increase is accounted for by imports classified as agricultural 
but in reality in no way competitive with the products of the 
American farm—such as rubber, cacao beans, coffee, raw silk, 
and so forth. They refrain from mentioning the obvious fact 
that many of the increases in imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts of the sort grown on American farms have been due to 
domestic shortages caused by the severe 1934 and 1936 
droughts, and that they came in over the full duties provided 
for in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. And, of course, they do 
not mention that national farm income has been increasing 
by nearly a billion dollars each year since 1933, and that for 
the year 1937 it is likely to be somewhere between the levels of 
farm income in 1929 and 1930. 

When the Trade Agreements Act was passed, some 3 
years ago, international trade had declined to a fraction 
of its former size. Export markets for American agricul- 
tural and industrial products had collapsed. Agriculture, 
having been dependent upon export markets to a larger 
extent than industry, found this collapse particularly dis- 
astrous. The great shrinkage, both of our own trade and 
that of other countries, was an important factor in the 
economic depressions here and abroad. As one country 
after another sought to insulate itself from the worst effects 
of the world depression, they succeeded merely in aggra- 
vating the situation. With a view to protecting domestic 
industries and domestic currencies, drastic and ever-tight- 
ening restrictions were placed in the way of imports, which 
are other countries’ exports, until world trade was bound 
down by shackles of a variety and to an extent unparalleled 
in modern peacetime. In terms of resultant unemployment 
and human distress throughout the world, this collapse of 
world trade represented a major phase of the depression. 

In the face of this situation the restoration of foreign 
trade became a vital necessity. But the damage could not 
be as easily or quickly undone as it had been done. The 
raising of trade barriers was, for the most part, an uni- 
lateral process; their lowering could not be accomplished 
by the same unilateral means without danger of economic 
dislocation. In embarking upon the trade-agreements pro- 
gram 3 years ago, this country undertook the reopening of 
the clogged channels of its foreign trade by the compara- 
tively difficult but safe process of negotiating reciprocal- 
trade agreements providing for the mutual lowering of 
some of the extreme obstacles which had been put in the 
way of trade between this and other countries. 

In the light of the difficulties faced, we have cause for 
satisfaction in the progress made and in the results achieved 
thus far by the trade-agreements program. Mutually ad- 
vantageous agreements haye been concluded with 16 coun- 
tries—Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, Canada, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Honduras, Colombia, France, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Finland, Costa Rica, and El Salvador. 
While many important countries remain to be added, the 
list of countries with which agreements have been nego- 
tiated includes some of the major commercial countries of 
the world; it includes Canada, our second-best customer; 
and it includes countries which are among our chief sources 
of industrial raw materials and tropical foodstuffs. 

The effect of the trade agreements thus far negotiated 
show them to be an important factor in our program of 
domestic recovery. These agreements also constitute a 
heartening demonstration that international cooperation 


and enlightened self-interest are not only compatible but 
essential to each other. 

During the 12 months ending June 1937 the total value 
of our foreign trade—imports and exports—was 24.8 percent 
greater than during the 12 months ending June 1936, in- 
creasing by over a billion dollars. Exports increased by 
some $424,000,000, or 17.6 percent; imports by some $722,- 
000,000, or 32.6 percent. 

It would be easy to attach undue significance to trade 
agreements in explaining these increases both in imports 
and in exports. Actually, as we all know, other and tempo- 
rarily more powerful forces have been at work influencing 
the flow of trade in both directions. The chief significance 
of the trade agreements is not that they furnish the main 
explanation of recent trade trends for our foreign trade as 
a whole but that they represent a gradual reduction of 
excessive barriers to trade and the creation of an ever- 
widening basis for sound and stable trade expansion. 

Nevertheless, in view of the unceasing efforts in some quar- 
ters to make it appear that the agreements thus far nego- 
tiated have accomplished much toward fostering imports, 
but little or nothing toward encouraging exports, further ex- 
amination of the figures shows results which are at least 
suggestive. To the 14 countries with which trade agreements 
were in effect during all or over half of the 12 months ending 
June 1937 our exports increased by 28.8 percent over those 
for the same period of 1935-36, whereas our exports to all 
other countries increased by only 11.8 percent. Considering 
also the fact that in almost every instance the United States 
has obtained an increased share of the total imports of the 
trade-agreement countries and the further fact that the im- 
ports into such countries from the United States of conces- 
sion items have, in general, increased more rapidly than im- 
ports of nonconcession items, there seems little reason to 
doubt that the concessions obtained for our products have 
on the whole been highly significant so far as concerns our 
exports to those countries with which we have thus far con- 
cluded agreements. 

Turning to the import side, the figures are also interesting. 
From the trade-agreement countries imports during the 12 
months ending June 1937 increased by 29.7 percent over 
those during the 12 months ending June 1936; from all other 
countries by 34.6 percent. These figures do not, of course, 
mean that the tariff reductions which we have granted to 
foreign countries in exchange for corresponding reductions 
of their barriers against our exports have not been a factor 
favorable to increased imports of the products concerned. 
On the contrary, it is to be supposed that they have; just as 
the concessions we have received from other countries have 
fostered our exports to such countries. Whether the agree- 
ments have tended to foster imports more than exports, or 
the reverse, nobody can tell. What these figures do empha- 
size is the fact, already noted, that other and more powerful 
factors have been operating and that trade agreements are 
distinctly not the major explanation of the increased imports. 

Examination of the products with respect to which there 
were large increases in imports clearly discloses that the 
two major factors explaining the general increase were the 
revival of business activity and the 1936 drought. A mere 
listing of the more striking of these items is sufficient to tell 
the story. Whether due to increased quantities or higher 
prices, or both, imports of raw wool and mohair increased 
in value over the corresponding 12 months ending June 1936 
by $53,000,000; crude rubber by $80,000,000; corn, $32,000,000; 
cacao beans, $25,000,000; furs and their manufactures, $21,- 
000,000; newsprint paper, $21,000,000; precious stones and 
imitations, $21,000,000; tin, $17,000,000; coffee, $13,000,000; 
flaxseed, $18,000,000; and raw silk, $17,000,000. These 11 
items alone account for almost half the increase in imports. 
Some of them have been on the free list for many years; 
on none has the duty been reduced in any trade agreement. 

With respect to the agricultural products, the trade statis- 
tics indicate that most of the increases in imports other than 
of strictly noncompetitive products like rubber, coffee, and 
so forth, are accounted for by domestic shortages brought 
about by the drought, with economic recovery and increased 
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demand a secondary factor. The total increase of $204,000,- 
000 in imports of the principal so-called competitive agricul- 
tural products in the 12-month period, July 1936 to June 1937, 
as compared with a year earlier, includes increases aggregat- 
ing $139,000,000 in imports of hides and skins, raw wool, raw 
cotton, barley, barley malt, corn, wheat, certain feed concen- 
trates—bran, shorts, oil cake, and so forth—and flaxseed. 
For the most part imports of these products are comple- 
mentary to domestic production or are competitive only in 
a special or restricted sense. On none of these items has 
the duty been reduced in any trade agreement—an exception 
of no practical significance is the reduction applicable to 
Cuban corn only. Imports of most of them have been 
strongly influenced by the drought. 

Consciously or unconsciously closing their minds against 
the really significant fact that our international trade as a 
whole is on the upgrade, opponents of our foreign-trade 
policy point to the fact that imports have increased more 
than exports, and attempt to revive the eighteenth century 
notion that a so-called unfavorable trade balance is against 
the national interest under any and all conditions. Such 
criticisms of our foreign-trade figures are based upon the 
palpably mistaken idea that imports, which we consume and 
enjoy, are uniformly bad, whereas exports, which foreigners 
consume and enjoy, are uniformly good. Such criticisms also 
ignore the fact that the creditor position of the United 
States today implies a smaller commodity export balance, if 
not an actual import balance, and they ignore, further, the 
fact that it is the increased volume of foreign trade, both 
imports and exports, that is of paramount importance, rather 
than the fact that the volume of exports happens to be slightly 
larger or slightly smaller than that of imports. 

Every economic group and every section of the country has 
a stake in the trade-agreements program. 

It is a familiar fact that the major branches of agricul- 
ture, with the exception of the dairy industry, are geared to 
produce exportable surpluses. The acreage devoted to five 
major crops in the years preceding 1930 amounted to some 60 
percent of the total crop acreage of the country. The prices 
commanded by these export crops are determined largely by 
conditions in the world market and by the percentages mar- 
keted abroad. Moreover, because of the shifting which takes 
place between the various branches of agricultural production 
in response to changing price relations, our entire agricultural 
price structure for domestic as well as export commodities is 
affected by the volume of exports. If these facts are kept 
firmly in mind, agricultural imports, which have been used so 
much as a foil by propagandists against the trade-agreements 
program, shrink into insignificance. Looking at the problem 
of agricultural markets from the import side only cannot help 
the farmer, for what is vital to him is not the exclusion of 
relatively small and sporadic imports but the restoration of 
the foreign markets which formerly absorbed a large part of 
his production. 

To this goal the trade-agreements program is making a 
substantial contribution. Despite the emphasis placed by 
foreign countries upon the importance of self-sufficiency 
for major agricultural commodities, tariff and tax reduc- 
tions and the liberalization of import quotas have been ob- 
tained on agricultural commodities which in 1929 com- 
prised about one-third of our agricultural exports to the 
16 countries with which agreements have been signed. In 
addition these countries have either bound on their free 
lists or bound existing rates of duty on agricultural prod- 
ucts constituting almost another third of their agricultural 
imports from the United States. Thus items which make 
up some 60 percent of our total agricultural exports to 
these countries are favorably affected by these agreements. 
Because of the domestic crop shortages occasioned by the 
1934 and 1936 droughts and the consequent boosting of 
American prices above world prices, farmers have been 
unable thus far to take full advantage of the easier access 
to foreign markets offered as a result of the trade-agree- 
ments program. As crops return to more normal levels, 
however, the concessions obtained on behalf of American 
agriculture will become more fully effective. 
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The policy of reciprocal-trade agreements necessarily in- 
volves the granting of concessions on our part in return for 
the concessions granted us. It has been charged in connec- 
tion with this phase of the trade-agreements program that 
the concessions granted have been largely at the expense of 
farmers for the benefit of industrial exports. As a matter 
of record, by far the largest number of duty reductions 
actually made in trade agreements have been on items out- 
side the agricultural schedule of the tariff. But the entire 
question of the relative advantages gained by agriculture and 
industry is irrelevant. The difficult years of the depression 
have emphasized the fact that all economic groups, agricul- 
tural and industrial, are interdependent, and that the ad- 
vantages of our group, in the long run, are inextricably 
bound up with the advantages of every other group. Con- 
cessions gained for manufactured export products are of 
direct. benefit to the industrial groups concerned; indirectly 
they are of benefit to agriculture. Insofar as the widening 
group of trade agreements is contributing to the revival of 
American industrial exports and of employment in our cities, 
the effect is inevitably transmitted to our farms. Consumer 
expenditures for meats, poultry, dairy products, and other 
agricultural products have been found to follow closely varia- 
tions in the income of more farm groups, and the cash in- 
come of American farmers is equivalent from year to year to 
an amount slightly less than the size of the factory pay rolls 
of the country. 

Thus the farmers should share with industrialists and 
workers satisfaction in the concessions on behalf of American 
industry obtained in trade agreements concluded thus far. 
Among important groups of industrial products on which 
concessions have been obtained are iron and steel semi- 
manufactures, automotive products, electrical apparatus, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and business machinery, rubber prod- 
ucts, paints and allied products, hides and leather products, 
textiles, and various American specialty products. 

Reductions of our Hawley-Smoot rates have been made 
only after detailed study of the probable effects of such reduc- 
tions on domestic producers. The moderate reductions made 
after the careful weighing of these considerations leave our 
tariff rates high enough to afford reasonable protection to 
American producers in their home market. The rising levels 
of prices and prosperity, in which the very industries affected 
by concessions are sharing, furnish evidence of the fact that 
the concessions granted are not to the economic detriment of 
the country. Special interests have tried to convince workers 
that employment and high wages are dependent upon high 
tariffs and the shutting out of imports. Actually the high 
wages of American labor generally are made possible by fac- 
tors other than high tariff, and the payment of higher wages 
does not, therefore, always imply the need for still higher 
tariffs. The significant factor in measuring competition is 
not comparative wage rates but comparative costs per unit of 
output. American wage rates are high because natural re- 
sources, modern machinery, acquired skilled workers, abun- 
dant capital and efficient management make American work- 
ers proportionately more productive than those of other coun- 
tries, making possible high wage rates and at the same time 
low labor costs per unit of output. Ever-expanding domestic 
and foreign markets provide opportunity for the effective 
application of these typical American advantages, while ex- 
cessive protectionism, by reducing trade, serves only to re- 
strain their application and to reduce employment. These 
fundamental factors were too frequently lost sight of in the 
recent debates on the labor standards bill. 

Opposition to even moderate tariff reductions frequently 
may be traced to the failure to recognize these basic factors. 
For example, objections have been voiced to the recent com- 
mercial agreement with the U. S. S. R. because the exten- 
sion of nondiscriminatory treatment will permit coal from 
Soviet Russia to enter upon the same terms as coal from 
other countries. Hasty critics of the agreement apparently 
overlooked or failed to appreciate the significance of the 
undertaking of the Soviet Government to restrict imports 
of coal to 400,000 tons during the 12 months covered by the 
agreement, a figure slightly below that of coal imports from 
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the Soviet Union in 1936. These critics also overlooked the 
fact that during the 10 years ended in 1936 United States 
exports of anthracite coal amounted to $199,000,000, while 
imports amounted only to about $32,000,000; that for the 
year 1936 alone exports were valued at $13,775,000 and im- 
ports at only $3,575,000; and that American labor, there- 
fore, produces for export several times as much anthracite 
as is imported. These facts indicate that anthracite pro- 
ducers and miners haye much more to gain from an expan- 
sion of their foreign markets than they have to lose from 
relatively small imports, and that they have a direct stake 
in the success of the trade-agreement program. 

We have cause for satisfaction with the progress being 
made by the reciprocal trade agreements program. In a 
world of exaggerated economic nationalism the United States 
is demonstrating that the way to economic prosperity at 
home is not through fear-inspired efforts or self-sufficiency 
but through more abundant foreign trade. The response to 
the program is an indication that the tendency toward eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, so disastrously attempted by our own 
and other nations in recent years, is being arrested; and, as 
efforts at self-sufficiency are abated, as international trade 
increases and economic distress diminishes, one of the im- 
portant causes of war disappears. The trade-agreements 
program is therefore of vital importance, not only because it 
promotes prosperity but because progress in this direction 
is essential to the preservation of world peace. In the words 
of our Secretary of State: 

There is no more dangerous cause of war than economic distress 
and no more potent factor in creating such distress than stagna- 
tion and paralysis in the field of international commerce. In the 
years which lie immediately ahead an adequate revival of inter- 


national trade will be the most powerful single force for easing 
political tensions and averting the danger of war. * * 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on page 2294 of the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp of August 21 appears a statement of my 
colleague from New York, Hon. Joun Taser, which contains 
matter which I, as chairman of the Select Committee of the 
House on Government Organization, propose to answer fully 
and frankly in order that those interested in the problem 
of reorganization may have the whole picture before them to 
study before the Congress resumes consideration of the legis- 
lation now pending. 

He asserts that a promise was made to him by Mr. 

Buchanan, who, until his untimely death soon after the com- 
mittee was created, was its chairman. This asserted promise 
was to the effect that “we would have fair and adequate 
hearings on the bills that would come before the committee, 
and that an effort would be made by the committee to bring 
in legislation that would show some economy in governmental 
expenditures,” 

I have been a member of the committee since its inception 
and was well acquainted with Mr. Buchanan’s plans for the 
committee. I have no doubt that he would have, if he had 
lived, insisted upon fairness in all respects, and that the 
committee take no action until it was thoroughly conversant 
with the subjects legislated upon and the nature and effect 
of the proposed legislation. For this reason I have no dif- 
ficulty in accepting Mr. Tasrr’s statement that a promise 
was made that this would be done. The difference between 
Mr. Taber and me lies in the fact that he intimates that the 
committee later practiced unfairness and failed to give proper 
consideration. 

One of the first acts of Chairman Buchanan was to 
secure the services of Mr. Clark C. Wren, an excellent lawyer 
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of long experience and study of governmental affairs, in every 
Way competent to share as consultant and adviser of the 
committee. One of Mr. Buchanan’s last acts before he 
went to the hospital, where he was to die, was to direct Mr. 
Wren to make an analysis of a draft of a bill which had been 
prepared by the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management as an agenda for discussion at the coming meet- 
ings of the Joint Committee on Government Organization. 
Mr. Wren submitted an excellent report, a copy of which went 
to every member of the joint committee, including Mr. TABER, 
and many of us found its criticisms and suggestions most 
helpful for use in the 13 hearings of the joint committee 
which ensued. A copy of the transcript of these hearings 
has for many days been obtainable in printed form. The 
joint committee called before it not only the members of the 
President’s committee but representatives of the Brookings 
Institution, which institution had previously been employed 
by the Select Committees on Reorganization of the Senate 
and House appointed by the Seventy-fourth Congress to 
study and report upon the whole question of reorganization. 

Mr. Taser took an active and serviceable part in the exami- 
nation of the members of the President’s committee and of 
the Brookings Institution, and I venture to assert that all 
of the ramifications of the proposals of the President’s com- 
mittee were fully explored and adequately analyzed before 
the joint committee. 

None of the joint committee hearings was open to the 
public. From the beginning Mr. Buchanan opposed open 
hearings, and, after he was taken from us, being appointed 
by Speaker BANKHEAD to succeed Mr. Buchanan as chairman, 
I followed his lead and on every occasion when the question 
arose in the joint committee I spoke for the House committee 
in opposition. In this I was supported throughout by a ma- 
jority of the members of the House committee. I can recall 
no demand from any member for open hearings on the part 
of the House committee or any subcommittee thereof. 

I do not understand Mr. Taser’s complaint to refer to 
open hearings. He appears to be dissatisfied because he 
thinks the House committee reported three of its bills with- 
out calling in what he denominates “experts”, and because, 
although he admits experts were heard on one bill, he thinks 
the committee reported it without sufficient consideration. 
Let me review as briefly as possible exactly what the com- 
mittee did. 

Shortly after the joint committee had completed its hear- 
ings the House committee met and resolved to divide the 
organization problem into four parts. It authorized its 
chairman to appoint four subcommittees and to assign to 
each, for consideration, one of these parts. The following 
subcommittees were organized: 

To consider whether or not the President should be given 
power to transfer, consolidate, coordinate, and so forth, 
functions and agencies and to abolish those found to be 
unnecessary, and whether or not new executive departments 
should be created: Representative Linpsay C. WARREN, 
chairman; Representative JoHN J. Cocuran; Representative 
Fren M. Vinson; Representative Frank C. Kwnirrin; Repre- 
sentative Harry P. Beam; and Representative JOHN TABER. 

To consider matters affecting the Civil Service: Repre- 
sentative James M. Meran, chairman; Representative JOHN J. 
Cocuran; Representative J. W. Rosinson; Representative 
Harry P. Beam; and Representative JOHN TABER. 

To consider matters affecting the General Accounting 
Office: Representative Fren M. Vinson, chairman; Repre- 
sentative JoHN J. CocHran; Representative LINDSAY C. WAR- 
REN; Representative J. W. Roprnson; Representative JAMES 
M. Man; Representative Frank C. KNIFFIN; and Representa- 
tive CHARLES L. GIFFORD. 

To consider giving the President additional assistance: 
Representative J. W. Rosson, chairman; Representative 
Prank C. Knirrin; Representative Harry P. Beam; Repre- 
sentative JOHN J. Cocuran; and Representative CHARLES L. 
GIFFORD. 

It will be noted that each member of the whole committee 
served on at least two of the subcommittees; as chairman of 
the full committee, I served on all of the subcommittees. 
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The members of these committees have, because of their 
experience in Congress and investigations heretofore, such a 
familiarity with the organization of the executive branch of 
the Government that many of them might well be termed 
experts. Particularly is this true with reference to Mr. 
Taser. If there is one man who is a member of the minority 
who understands the workings of the Government agencies, 
Mr. Taser is that man, and I cannot conceive that any 
hearings that might be held would add to the knowledge he 
already possesses as to the activities of the various agencies. 
For years he has been a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, during which he has studied the whole executive 
branch of the Government. 

Throughout the year there has been available, not only 
to Mr. Taser but to all of the members of the committee, 
many books in the Congressional Library containing tran- 
scripts of hearings held by various congressional committees 
upon the subject of reorganization. It would merely be a 
duplication to attempt additional hearings where the subject 
matter has already been fully explored. 

Mr. Wren is familiar with the great mass of literature to 
which I allude and was always available to any member of 
the committee to give him any information that was at hand 
or to search out additional information on any point. That 
he was abundantly capable I have no hesitancy in asserting, 
and I am sure that even Mr. Taser will agree with this. Our 
committee has an office in the House Office Building. A tele- 
phone message was all that was necessary to secure any 
information desired. 

Mr. Taser calls H. R. 7730 “the wedge bill”, and he speaks 
of it as if it gave the President something entirely new. It 
does nothing of the sort. For years our Presidents have had 
the right to employ and define the duties of additional assist- 
ants within the moneys appropriated for his office. This 
bill makes no appropriation. Before a single man can be 
employed under the bill, the President must go to Mr. 
Taser’s Committee on Appropriations to procure the money. 
Without the bill, however, he could not pay them more 
than the salaries provided for in the Classification Act. 
Under the bill, if money is appropriated they can be paid not 
more than $10,000 per annum. So that in considering the 
proposal embodied in the bill all that the committee had to 
determine was whether or not they believed Congress should 
permit the President to, from time to time, ask for a suffi- 
cient appropriation to permit him to employ not to exceed 
six administrative assistants to be paid at the rate deter- 
mined by him, but not above $10,000 per annum. 

Mr. Taser says this bill was taken up with no hearings 
beyond a casual statement on the part of the so-called 
Brownlow committee, and he thinks that we should have 
had hearings. The question arises, Whom would we have 
called in? The President had already informed Congress 
in his message approving his committee’s report that he 
desired these six assistants. There was nobody anywhere 
on earth any more competent to advise the committee on 
this question than its own members. 

I am a little surprised that Mr. Taser voices opposition 
to this bill. He is too sensible a man not to realize that 
when heavy duties, such as those which ordinarily rest upon 
the shoulders of the President of this great country, are in- 
creased to the extent that has occurred in the past few 
years, he needs these additional people, and Mr. TABER is 
too good a businessman not to realize that when an impor- 
tant executive in any business reports that he needs assist- 
ance in order to perform his duties, common sense dictates 
that, in the interest of the economy of good management, 
the assistance be given him. 

No precipitous action was taken on this bill. Mr. ROBIN- 
son, the chairman of the subcommittee where it originated, 
assembled for the benefit of his subcommittee, all pertinent 
information. He had Mr. Wren prepare three different 
drafts of the proposed legislation and make an analysis 
thereof. All of this material was placed before the subcom- 
mittee and every member thereof took a lively interest in 
the discussions that ensued of the various points that were 
raised, including that one from which Mr. Taser derives 
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his term “wedge bill.” The subcommittee, by a majority 
vote, reported the bill favorably to the full committee in the 
form finally presented to and passed by the House. Dis- 
cussion proceeded in the full committee, and the result 
thereof was the favorable report on the bill. What could 
have been more fair than these proceedings? 

H. R. 8202, which gives the President power to reorganize 
the various agencies and establishes the Department of Wel- 
fare does not meet Mr. TaBrr’s condemnation in its entirety. 
He says that he was willing to give the President the au- 
thority contained in its title I. He was hardly in a position 
to say anything else because he voted to give Mr. Hoover 
more power to reorganize, transfer, abolish, and so forth, 
than H. R. 8202 gives President Roosevelt. However, I thank 
him for this exception to his otherwise all-inclusive condem- 
nation of the committee's work. 

His vicious attack on title IM, which establishes the depart- 
ment of welfare, amounts to a contention that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. He asserts that if title II 
is enacted, the department of welfare can have assigned to it 
activities which, to use his own figures, now cost $4,000,000,000 
per annum, and that the new department, so long as it exists, 
will, in his opinion, increase the cost of government at least 
$200,000,000. I am sure Mr. Taser can never justify his fig- 
ures, although it is upon them that he bases his assertion 
that “title III of the bill was totally vicious.” 

If any charge of precipitous action can apply to the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, it would be with reference to this 
bill, because the subcommittee under Mr. Warren, who had 
charge of the matter, met on the same day and at practically 
the same time as the whole committee. This was occasioned 
by the fact that members of the subcommittee of which Mr. 
Mean was chairman had assembled at the same place where 
Mr. WanREN assembled his committee. Full opportunity for 
discussion was, however, given and indulged in. There was 
no reason to call anybody before the committee to consider 
title I of the bill, because the proposal was to give the Presi- 
dent less power than had already been given him in 1933 to 
reorganize the agencies. The draft of the bill expressly ex- 
cepted from that power all regulatory and others 
which it seemed proper to except. Mr. Taser did not suggest 
further exceptions nor disagree with those made. There was 
practically no opposition to title I of the bill. Title II of the 
bill merely amends a section of the Budget and Accounting 
Act so as to make certain that independent regulatory com- 
missions or boards come within the terms of that act, and 
there was no opposition to this title. Mr. Taser voiced his 
opposition to title III, and the points he now raises were fully 
discussed, but neither he nor anyone else proposed that ex- 
perts or any other persons be called before the committee with 
reference to any particular part of the bill. Indeed, it is 
difficult to understand how experts could have been found to 
tell the committee anything more than it already knew, be- 
cause every member of the committee was of the opinion that 
the executive branch needs reorganization and that some 
place must be found in which to put the independent agencies 
that are purely executive in character. The sole question was 
whether or not we should have a department of welfare, and 
this was one for Congress to determine under its responsi- 
bilities to the voters. 

Every member of the committee was well aware that a 
great many of the existing agencies were opposed to any 
legislation which would permit a disturbance of their pres- 
ent status. I fear no successful contradiction of my state- 
ment that if Mr. Taser or anyone else will examine the 
sources of the criticisms that have arisen with reference to 
H. R. 8202 and other bills prepared by this committee, he 
will find that they originate with officials of the various 
governmental agencies who, regardless of the cost to the 
taxpayers, desire that their set-ups be left alone. For in- 
stance, I have photostatic copies of letters which were sent 
out by the various forestry associations a few days after the 
President’s message on reorganization was published. Meet- 
ings were held in Washington to oppose any action on the 
part of the Committees on Government Organization which 
would permit a change of the present set-up with reference 
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to forestry although, as I pointed out in my remarks when 
the bill was under consideration, 14 separate Government 
agencies are now handling forest lands. Since the passage 
of this bill by the House and since the Senate bill on re- 
organization was reported out, additional letters have been 
distributed which indicate that further meetings will be 
held to create pressure upon Senators to prevent the enact- 
ment of legislation which would in any way permit the dis- 
turbance of the present administration affecting forest lands. 

We specifically excepted the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from the powers given the President to transfer 
functions, and so forth. Not satisfied with this, letters are 
being received from the practitioners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission clearly indicating that they are the 
result of propaganda originating among governmental offi- 
cials, insisting that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be exempted entirely, and the Commission be permitted 
to select its own personnel. They want no one, not even the 
civil service, to have a voice. 

Mr. Taser should investigate the sources of this kind of 
propaganda. If he does do so, I predict that he will no longer 
be deceived by it. 

H. R. 8277, the purpose of which is to extend the merit sys- 
tem and the Classification Act, meets a very mild opposition 
at Mr. Taser’s hands. With respect to this bill he admits that 
the subcommittee and the full committee called in what he 
termed “experts”, and afforded an opportunity for considera- 
tion of the bill. In my opinion it is an excellent bill which 
will receive the approval of Congress. In the interest of 
brevity, I refrain from saying more. 

To H. R. 8276 is accorded the crowning glory of the com- 
mittee by Mr. Taser. It is a bill dealing with the General 
Accounting Office. It is true that neither the committee 
of the House nor its subcommittee on this question had 
before them any persons that presently have to do with 
accounting and settlement of claims. It is also true that 
Mr. Taser proposed postponement of the consideration of 
this bill and that representatives of the General Accounting 
Office be brought before the committee, and this proposal 
was voted down. No good reason appeared to the majority 
members of the committee for hearing representatives of 
the General Accounting Office. The bill proposed to discon- 
tinue the office of the Assistant Comptroller General, who is 
now Acting Comptroller General, and the committee could 
well assume that he would not approve of the proposal. It 
was not proposed to materially change any of the duties now 
performed by the personnel of the General Accounting Office. 
They were to be transferred in part to the General Auditing 
Office that the bill provided for and the balance were to be 
left in the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Taser had abundant opportunity to express, and did 
express to the committee, his views with reference to this 
bill. The bill had, however, been prepared after long study 
on the part of the chairman of the subcommittee having the 
matter in charge, who consulted at length with other mem- 
bers of his committee and received the advice and assistance 
of the consultant and adviser. It does not represent the 
views of the President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, because they believed, with the approval of the 
President, that the General Accounting Office should be en- 
tirely abolished and all of its duties and functions placed 
under the Secretary of the Treasury. Nor does the bill rep- 
resent the views of the Brookings Institution, who contend 
that the powers of the Comptroller General and the General 
Accounting Office should be increased. The bill is some- 
what of a compromise between these two extremes. It is 
true, as Mr. Taser suggests, that the Comptroller General, 
the head of the General Accounting Office, is made entirely 
subordinate to the President and subject to his removal in 
exactly the same manner that any other executive officer 
appointed by the President is removed. 

This section of the bill reverts to the idea that prevailed 
prior to the passage of the Budget and Accounting Act in 
1921. In those days the Comptroller and six auditors had 
almost exactly the powers that were, by the Budget and 
Accounting Act, vested in the Comptroller General. The 
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President could remove any or all of them, but he could not 
dictate their decisions. No more can the President dictate 
the decisions of the Comptroller General and the General 
Accounting Office as provided for in the bill which Mr. Taser 
criticizes. I repel Mr. Taser’s suggestion that the bill will 
destroy the proper control of administrative expenses. That 
control, including the power to preaudit and to settle claims 
and accounts, is left in the Comptroller General. The bill 
provides, however, that the auditor general created by it shall 
be entirely independent of the President and any other 
governmental official. As an agent of Congress the auditor 
general will scrutinize everything that is done in the Govern- 
ment with reference to finances and will be charged with the 
duty of promptly reporting to Congress anything he finds to 
be wrong. His reports will be in the hands of the committees 
of Congress when they come to consider appropriations and 
other bills affecting the executive departments and agencies. 
This should be of great assistance to Congress. 

At the present time these committees are largely in the 
dark concerning the particulars of what is going on in the 
executive branch. They are practically forced to accept the 
recommendations of the officials who administer the various 
departments and agencies and of the Bureau of the Budget. 
By the enactment of this act it will be assured that sufficient 
information will be coming to or procurable by congressional 
committees to enable them to greatly reduce the expense of 
Government, and particularly enable the Appropriations 
Committees to intelligently scrutinize and reduce the esti- 


mates that are submitted to the Congress from year to 


year. 

Mr. Taber expresses concern as to the provisions of this 
bill that will give the Attorney General power to render 
opinions. He thinks that the intention of these provisions is 
that the Comptroller General shall be under the direction 
and contro] of a supine Attorney General prepared to render 
opinions which would permit funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for a specific purpose to be used for any purpose for 
which the administration might desire, and so forth. The 
provisions in the bill with reference to the Attorney General 
are found in section 4 (d). It does not give the Attorney 
General any such power as Mr. Tager contends. The provi- 
sion will only permit the Attorney General to render opinions 
as to the jurisdiction and authority of the General Account- 
ing Office in connection with the settlement and adjustment 
of any account or claim. Since the present law, supple- 
mented by H. R. 8276, clearly defines the jurisdiction and 
authority of the General Accounting Office, there will be 
few, if any, occasions for the exercise of the power given to 
the Attorney General. Such occasions can only arise in 
border-line cases. If, however, such a contingency as Mr. 
Taser appears to fear should come to pass, the bill provides 
so that the Auditor General will promptly report the matter 
to Congress for remedial or corrective action. I hope that 
Mr. Taser will by that time have seen the error of his ways 
and participate in the remedial action which the proponents 
of this bill expect Congress to take when anything of the 
sort that Mr. TABER now fears occurs. 

Mr. Taser’s attitude is at variance with that of some of 
the outstanding antiadministration newspapers in the United 
States, including the Washington Post and the Washington 
Herald, which have carried leading editorials which commend 
the committee for its efforts. 

Mr. Taser’s attack, although not intended to be so—of that 
I am sure—is subject to a construction which would make it 
a condemnation of the members of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganization. My colleagues on 
this committee have established a reputation not only for 
intelligence, industry, and a conscientious attention to duty, 
but also for the courage to do what he believes to be right 
in spite of either public clamor or political pressure. His 


expressed hope that an aroused public sentiment will, after 
the recess of Congress, restore to our membership some of 
the courage which formerly characterized membership in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States does not apply to any one of them to the slightest 
extent. 
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They had the courage to say “no” to the recommendations 
approved by the Chief Executive in the following respects: 
They denied him power to disturb the regulatory agencies 
and other activities of the Government, which they thought 
should not be disturbed. They provided for an extension of 
the civil service, but in radically different terms than those 
recommended by the President’s committee and approved by 
him. They refused to abolish the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the General Accounting Office and to adopt many 
proposals recommended by the President’s committee with 
respect to the accounting system of the Government. On 
the other hand, they refused to yield to propaganda opposing 
measures which they believed should be enacted. On the 
whole each and every member has, in my opinion, and I be- 
lieve this will be the opinion of the public generally, given 
unsparingly of his talents, efforts, and his time to the tasks 
before the committee, and they richly merit approbation 
rather than the condemnation that comes from one of their 
members. 

As chairman of the committee, I am going to call the roll 
and gladly include as deserving of what I have just said the 
two members of the committee who come from the minority 
party. It needs but to mention the names of the men on 
this committee to refute the charge of lack of courage that 
has been made. This roll of my associates, which I insist is a 
roll of honor, reads: Linpsay C. Warren, of North Carolina; 
FreD M. Vinson, of Kentucky; J. W. Rosrnson, of Utah; 
James M. Map, of New York; Frank C. Knirrin, of Ohio; 
Harry P. Beam, of Illinois; Jonn Taser, of New York; and 
CHARLES L. GIFFORD, of Massachusetts. 

Although not a Member of Congress, I think it is due to 
him to add to this roll of honor the name of the consultant 
and adviser, Mr. Clark C. Wren, of Texas, whose services 
have been invaluable. 

Efforts to reorganize the Government began at a very early 
date, as I shall show presently in a historical review, and 
have continued almost constantly to the present time. His- 
tory does not record an instance where a committee of Con- 
gress dealing with government organization has accomplished 
any more, in the length of time consumed by the work of the 
committee concerning whom I speak as its chairman, than has 
this committee. It has thoroughly investigated all phases of 
the question and has definitely determined what it believes to 
be the best method to be pursued. This was only done after 
analyzing earlier methods and taking lessons from the past. 
It has reduced its considerations to four bills all favorably 
reported, two of which have been adopted by the House, and 
two, I predict, will be adopted as soon as the opportunity for 
their consideration occurs. I would be the last to claim that 
these bills are perfect, but I do assert that they approach as 
nearly to perfection as can be accomplished in legislative 
matters. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

Almost coincident with the establishment of the Federal 
Government there began official inquiries into the conduct of 
business in the executive department. The desire to bring 
about economy in the expenditure of money was, almost uni- 
formly, the moving impulse; but there is manifested in many 
of these efforts a purpose to rearrange in order to bring about 
economy of effort and improve administrative efficiency. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Federal Constitution it appears to 
have been the idea of Alexander Hamilton, who perhaps had 
the greatest influence in the matter, that activities having the 
same general purpose should be grouped together. The first 
executive agency, created under the Hamiltonian plan in 1789, 
was the Department of Foreign Affairs, afterwards called the 
Department of State. In the same year the War and Treas- 
ury Departments were created, so that the President’s Cabinet 
originally consisted of the Secretaries of State, War, and the 
Treasury. The Attorney General was the legal adviser to the 
President and the department heads. In 1798 the Navy 
Department was created. 

The Fifth Congress, of the year last mentioned, inves- 
tigated by committee action the possible changes in the 
methods of distributing public moneys appropriated for each 
department of the Government (American State Papers, Fi- 
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mance: vol. I, p. 590). ‘This committee criticized the fact 
that expenditures for supplies for the War and Navy De- 
partments were under the manangement of the Treasury, 
and characterized this arrangement as creating “a divided 
and, consequently, an imperfect responsibility and an incom- 
plete interfering agency.” It was also noted that the per- 
formance of these duties prevented the Secretary of the 
Treasury “from applying himself, with proper effect, to the 
peculiar objects of his own” Department. 

In 1822 a select committee of the Seventeenth Congress 
reported as to “whether any part of the public expenditure 
can be retrenched without detriment to the public service” 
(Ib., vol. III, p. 800). It expressed apprehension lest the 
public revenues be insufficient to meet annual costs then es- 
timated to be slightly under $15,000,000, and to, at the same 
time, create and keep up a sinking fund to pay off the public 
debt, which was then estimated at about ninety-three and a 
half million dollars. This committee concluded that, with- 
out retrenchment, this could not be done unless resort was 
had to a system of internal, direct, and indirect taxation, 
which was not recommended. It was suggested, as a pro- 
posal for retrenchment, that the justness of claims against 
the United States be decided “in a judicial way”; that all 
forts and other military defenses be built by soldiers rather 
than by contractors; and that “negligence on the part of 
officers engaged in the settlement and collection of public 
moneys” be prevented. 

Six years later, in 1828, another select committee of the 
House, made a comprehensive investigation under a res- 
olution seeking to learn “What retrenchment can be made 
with safety to the public interest”, and so forth. This re- 
port instances a difficulty which will perhaps be encoun- 
tered whenever retrenchment is attempted. The commit- 
tee noted that “Each of the secretaries of the executive de- 
partments conceives that neither the number nor the salaries 
received by the officers and clerks in their respective offices 
can be diminished with safety to the public interest”, with 
which opinion the committee felt “great difficulty in con- 
curring” and opined that “without the cordial aid of the 
Executive no effective scheme of retrenchment can be insti- 
tuted”, and it found that “it was impossible”, because of the 
attitude of the heads of the departments, “for the committee 
to ascertain by their own examination the amount of labor 
done by each clerk in the several offices”, and that this pre- 
vented the committee “proposing any specific reduction in 
the number of clerks in the several offices, because they were 
apprehehsive, without the concurrence of opinion and coop- 
eration of each Department, they might cut off some useful 
branch of the public service in aiming at the excision of some 
unnecessary one.” The report of the committee indicated 
also its belief that suggestions of retrenchment are generally 
regarded by those whom they were to affect as parsimony 
and “All parsimony is of a quality approaching to unkind- 
ness, as every reform must operate as a sort of punishment.” 

A select committee of the House that had been appointed 
in June 1841, worked on its problems 11 months (Rept. 
741, 27th Cong., 2d sess., U. S. Reports, vol. 4, serial no. 
410). Its mission, briefly stated, was to examine the execu- 
tive departments to determine whether a reduction in the 
personnel of the civil list was possible either by rearrange- 
ment of duties or otherwise. After much correspondence 
and extended hearings, it made a few definite recommenda- 
tions which are not important enough to recount, but the 
following from the committee’s report is worth quoting: 

The committee soon found that, without a total abandonment 
of their other representative duties, it would be impossible during 
the present session to examine all the departments in a satis- 
1 manner. * * * The public interest demands a rigid 
and more general investigation. * * * Economy does not con- 
sist in withholding supplies which the public safety demands, but 
in limiting the appropriation of public money to proper objects, 
and in insuring that it is disbursed with fidelity. 

It is interesting to note that at the time this committee 
reported it estimated the whole force connected with the 
several departments at the seat of Government at from 550 
to 600 persons. These were within the four departments 
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then existent, namely, State, Treasury, War, Navy, and the 
postal establishment, which latter, however, did not become 
an executive department until 1872. 

While the last-mentioned committee was functioning, a 
Committee on Public Expenditures of the same session of the 
House (U. S. House Repts., vol. 2, serial no. 408) sub- 
mitted a report pointing out a mumber of what they 
deemed to be excessive and improvident expenditures, but 
remarked “it would be utterly impossible for a committee 
of this House within the short time daily allowed to them 
to make a detailed examination.” 

The Interior Department was established in 1849 to have 
jurisdiction over all strictly domestic affairs which were 
within the scope of Federal activity. To it were transferred 
from the four existing departments activities affecting pat- 
ents, public buildings, pensions, activities relating to public 
lands, and those relating to Indians. 

The Department of Justice was created in 1870, and the 
Attorney General was made its head. 

In 1875 a select committee of the Senate, appointed to 
examine the several branches of the civil service, which called 
itself the “Committee on Reorganization of Departments”, 
reported, slightly more than a year after its organization, by 
merely submitting a mass of correspondence between it and 
the heads of departments. (44th Cong. Ist sess., S. Rept. 
289, serial no. 1667, U. S. Senate Repts., vol. 1.) 

On March 15, 1882, the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported on a resolution which passed October 26, 1881, 
directing it to “investigate the accounts of the expenditures 
of the several appropriations”, and so forth. (47th Cong., 
1st sess., S. Rept. 265, serial no. 2005.) Having examined the 
Treasury Department, the committee said: 

When this was completed it was found impossible for the com- 
mittee to enter upon an investigation of the accounts of the 
ay executive departments without entirely abandoning 

After a year of work, it having been appointed in March 
1887, the Cockrell committee, headed by Senator Cockrell, 
who happened to be a Senator from my own State, a select 
committee of the Senate, presented in March 1888 (50th 
Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. 507, serial no. 2521) a report mak- 
ing a number of constructive suggestions as a result of its 
inquiry into the methods of business and work in the 
executive departments and into the causes of delays said to 
exist in some of these departments, This committee found 
occasion to say: 

Your committee only regret that 
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The Department of Agriculture had been set up in 1862 
as an independent establishment with a Commissioner of 
Agriculture at its head. It was given the status of an 
executive department in 1889. 

During the 1880’s several independent establishments, such 
as the Civil Service Commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were created. 

To carry on the work begun by the Cockrell committee, 
the Fifty-third Congress, in March 1893, appointed a joint 
commission, and in September 1893 received its first report, 
Subsequently, in December 1893 and February 1894, addi- 
tional reports were filed by this Commission, which was 
composed of three Members of the Senate, and three of 
the House (27 Stat. L. 681). It was required to report 
during the Fifty-third Congress the result of its examination 
into the executive departments, and so forth (U. S. House 
Repts., vol. 2, 53d Cong., serial no. 3158). It is to be iden- 
tified in common parlance as the Dockery Commission, 
Among the experts whose services it engaged were Messrs. 
Haskins and Sells, who have attained, if they did not have 
it then, a national reputation in their field of work. Con- 
gressman Dockery likewise was from my State, Missouri, 
and later became Missouri’s Governor. 
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This Commission’s reports list 8 executive departments 
and 12 “other governmental establishments” which were 
the subject of its investigations. Among these was the De- 
partment of Labor, which has since become an executive 
department. This Department originally was constituted 
in 1903 as the Department of Commerce and Labor, and 
nine bureaus attached to the State, Treasury, and Interior 
Departments were transferred to its jurisdiction, 

This Commission approached its problems by attempting 
to search out incident by incident the existent evils. First 
it prepared a comprehensive table showing the executive de- 
partments and the several bureaus and offices thereof and 
other Government establishments at the National Capital 
with a reference to the laws creating them and prescribing 
their authority and functions. These tables showed the 
compensation paid to the personnel who were not within 
the classified service, but whose compensation exceeded 
$1,800 per annum, While these tables were being prepared 
the Commission and its experts were collecting from the 
heads of the executive departments and other governmental 
establishments data as to the number and title of offices and 
bureaus and divisions thereof, the number of persons au- 
thorized to be employed therein, their sex and their ages, 
the number of years each had enjoyed such employment, 
and similar information. 

A study of the reports of the Dockery Commission indi- 
cates that in their prosecution of each step of their task 
they discovered deficiencies either in organization or other- 
wise, but they refrained from attempting any wholesale re- 
organization of the executive branch of the Government. 
On the contrary the attempt appears to have been to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the important deficiencies and submit 
a proposed remedy for each, separately, to the heads of the 
departments, bureaus, or activities concerned, and secure, 
where possible, their concurrence before submitting the mat- 
ter to Congress. In this way the Commission discovered 
and corrected a large number of items and were able to 
report that they had put into effect corrective measures 
which saved $607,591 per annum, and, in addition, had pro- 
posed either to Congress or to the heads of departments 
reforms which would save very nearly $500,000. 

It was in 1903 that the Department of Commerce was 
created. 

In 1905 President Theodore Roosevelt, without congressional 
direction and with meager financial aid from Congress, ap- 
pointed a committee headed by C. H. Keep, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, “to investigate the business meth- 
ods and practices of the executive departments and to report 
plans for their improvement.” It suggested many reforms 
which were capable of accomplishment by Executive order, 
and some of these were so accomplished. It made recom- 
mendations which required congressional action, and these 
were submitted to Congress with the President’s approval, 
but were, in large measure, ignored by Congress. 

In 1910 President Taft appointed what was known as the 
President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency, and at 
his request Congress appropriated, in all, $130,000 for the 
support of the effort (Sundry Civil Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, ibid., approved Mar. 4, 1911, and 
appropriation act approved Aug. 24, 1912). By Presiden- 
tial order there was added to this Commission a board 
of referees, composed of Government officials, and a board 
of consulting experts, composed of accountants. The Com- 
mission functioned through the fiscal years July 1, 1910, to 
June 30, 1913. Its program comprehended studies involv- 
ing the problem of the National Budget, problems of or- 
ganization, problems of personnel, problems of financial 
procedure, and problems of business practice and procedure. 
Almost without exception its many recommendations were 
transmitted to Congress with Presidential approval, but they 
were acted upon only in comparatively small number and 
Congress declined to continue this Commission longer. Per- 
haps the most important result of the activity of this Com- 
mission was the establishment of efficiency ratings under 
the United States Bureau of Efficiency, which was, at first, 
part of the Civil Service Commission and, later, September 
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28, 1916, became a separate bureau and which was subse- 
quently, in 1932, abolished by act of Congress. 

At President Wilson’s request, Congress, in 1918, passed 
the Overman Act, giving the President authority “to co- 
ordinate and consolidate executive bureaus, agencies, and 
offices * “ in the interest of economy and the more 
efficient operation of the Government.” The President's au- 
thority was restricted to “matters relating to the conduct of 
the present war”, and was limited so as to expire 6 months 
after the end of the war. The act further provided that upon 
its termination all agencies or activities affected by the Presi- 
dent’s orders should revert to their former status. The 
changes ordered by President Wilson under this authority 
are not of importance now, most of them involving changes 
in the War Department. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress, by Public Resolution No. 54, of 
December 17, 1920, authorized the creation of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization composed of three Members of 
the Senate and three of the House. By Public Resolution 
No. 1, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved May 5, 1921, Presi- 
dent Harding was authorized to “appoint a representaive of 
the Executive to cooperate with the joint committee.” He 
appointed Walter F. Brown. In many respects the duties 
assigned to this committee were similar to those assigned to 
the present Committees on Government Organization, but 
this committee was enjoined to go further and propose 
regroupings “so that each executive department shall em- 
brace only services having close working relations with each 
other ahd ministering directly to the primary purpose for 
which the same are maintained.” This committee was domi- 
nated by Mr. Brown and it submitted to President Harding, 
in 1922, a general reorganization plan, which, after modifica- 
tion in the President’s Cabinet, was returned to Congress in 
1923 for hearings by the Joint Committee on Reorganization, 
which were held in 1924. The plan was vigorously opposed 
by Cabinet members and other officials, although it had been 
endorsed by the President. Its most striking features were a 
consolidation of the War and Navy Departments and the 
creation of a new department to be called the “department 
of education and welfare.” It was proposed to transfer the 
Public Health Service, the Bureau of Education, the Bureau 
of Pensions, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and other agencies to the proposed 
department of education and welfare. It was also proposed 
that the Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office, then in the 
Interior Department, and the Lake Survey Office and the 
Waterways Service, then in the War Department, should go 
to the Department of Commerce. It was proposed to sepa- 
rate the Interior Department into two subdivisions—one to 
have jurisdiction of the administration of the public domain 
and the other to administer public works. The Bureau of 
Roads was to be taken from the Department of Agriculture 
and the Supervising Architect’s Office from the Treasury 
Department and be placed in the Interior Department. A 
centralized purchasing agency, the bureau of purchase and 
supplies, was to be created to exist on an independent basis 
and act for the several executive departments. All non- 
military activities were to be taken from the War Department 
and form a part of the Public Works Division of the Interior 
Department. The Coast Guard was to leave the Treasury 
Department and go to the Navy Department, and all welfare 
activities were to be collected in the proposed department of 
education and welfare. 

President Coolidge urged Congress to enact the reorganiza- 
tion bill, which was based upon the Brown committee report, 
but when this effort failed, President Coolidge utilized the 
authority of the act of 1903 creating the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to make two of the changes contemplated in 
the Brown committee plan. He, in 1925, transferred the 
Patent Office and the Bureau of Mines from the Interior 
Department to the Department of Commerce. 

Almost immediately after his inauguration President Hoover 
appointed departmental and interdepartmental committees to 
study reorganization projects, as a result of which Congress, 
in 1930, approved the consolidation of the Pension Bureau, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and the National Soldiers’ Home into a 
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Veterans’ Administration. I was a member of the committee 
that considered this legislation and supported it. It was 
under President Hoover that the Prohibition Enforcement 
Unit was transferred from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice. 

In 1932 a special economy committee was appointed by 
the House to consider the whole subject of administrative 
reorganization, and within 2 months it submitted a report 
suggesting a few changes and recommending that the Presi- 
dent be given wide powers “in order to deal with the problem 
expeditiously.” I was also a member of this special commit- 
tee that sat night and day for 2 months. à 

The Economy Act approved June 30, 1932, authorized the 
President to reorganize governmental agencies not created by 
statute, but subjected this power to a veto by either House of 
Congress within 60 days after the Executive order effecting 
the change had been filed by the President. This act pro- 
vided for consolidation of several merchant-marine bureaus 
in the Department of Commerce, for reorganization of the 
United States Shipping Board, and the abolition of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board. Under the authority given him 
by this Economy Act, President Hoover, early in December 
1932, submitted to Congress a series of Executive orders which 
he stated would group the existing 58 agencies in “logical and 
orderly relation to each other as determined by their major 
functions and purposes.” 

These orders provided for the creation of a Division of Pub- 
lic Works and a Division of Education, Health, and Recrea- 
tion to be within the Interior Department. They transferred 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Geological Survey to the 
new Division of Public Works, which was also to take juris- 
diction over the Supervising Architect’s Office then in the 
Treasury Department, the nonmilitary construction activi- 
ties of the War Department, the Bureau of Public Roads 
then in the Department of Agriculture, and the Government 
Fuel Yards and the Bureau of Mines that were then in the 
Department of Commerce. Also the orders provided that 
the General Supply Committee, then in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the duties and powers of the Commission of Fine 
Arts and of the National Park and Planning Commission 
and of various other similar agencies were to go to the Divi- 
sion of Public Works. The Division of Education, Health, 
and Recreation was to take from the Interior Department 
the Office of Education, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
National Park Service and from the Treasury Department 
the Public Health Service and from the Department of Com- 
merce the Division of Vital Statistics. The Department of 
Agriculture was to establish a Division of Land Utilization 
to take over the General Land Office from the Department of 
the Interior and several bureaus and activities from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the Department of Commerce 
a Merchant Marine Division was to be organized to take over 
the Inland Waterways Corporation from the War Depart- 
ment, the Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory 
from the Navy Department, as well as other bureaus and 
activities. Several other transfers and some abolitions were 
made by the proposed orders, but enough have been men- 
tioned here to show the general nature of President Hoover’s 
proposals which were disapproved on January 19, 1933. 

The germ of the idea incorporated in the Economy Act 
of 1932 is to be found in the provision (39 Stat. L. 1122) 
which authorizes the President to abolish duplications 
which he finds to exist after they are reported to him 
by the Bureau of Efficiency, but no such broad delegation 
of power had ever been given to the President in order to 
reorganize the executive branch. In 1933 a rider to the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill amended the Economy 
Act last mentioned so as to give the Chief Executive a very 
wide power to reorganize Federal agencies, and President 
Roosevelt appointed a committee consisting of Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, Lewis W. Douglas, and Swager Shirley to 
advise him in the utilization of this power. An order issued 
on March 27, 1933, abolished the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
in the Treasury Department and the Crop Production and 
Seed Loan Offices in the Department of Agriculture. The 
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functions of these agencies were transferred to a new Farm 
Credit Administration. By a prior order of May 25 the 
Board of Indian Commissioners was abolished. 

President Roosevelt, by order, transferred the functions of 
the United States Shipping Board to the Department of 
Commerce and the functions of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education to the Interior Department. He abolished 
the Federal Employee Stabilization Board, the National 
Screw Thread Commission, the Federal Granary Service, 
and several other agencies, most of whose functions went to 
the Interior Department, in which was created an office of 
National Parks, Buildings, and Reservations to take over the 
functions of the abolished Office of National Capital Build- 
ings and Public Parks and several other similar agencies. 
The Bureaus of Immigration and Naturalization were con- 
solidated into an Immigration and Naturalization Service 
within the Department of Labor, and the Bureaus of In- 
ternal Revenue and of Industrial Alcohol were consolidated 
into a Division of Internal Revenue in the Treasury De- 
partment. The procurement of supplies for all Government 
agencies was consolidated in a Procurement Division in the 
Treasury Department. In his message of June 10, 1933, 
President Roosevelt informed Congress that— 

Many other changes are in contemplation, and I have selected 
only those which I believe should be put into effect as quickly as 
possible. These additional changes I do not feel it right to submit 
until the next regular session of 

During the period 1932 to date a TEROP of other im- 
portant changes have been made in the vast group of ad- 
ministrative and quasi-administrative agencies. This was 
accomplished in most part by Executive order, in some part 
by acts of Congress, and in a few instances by decisions of 
the courts. Thirty-five abolitions occurred. Sixteen mergers 
took place, which resulted in abolition of functions, and 
some 72 important changes, in addition to many minor ones, 
were made to attain convenience and better efficiency, but 
which did not result in abolition. A considerable number of 
new agencies were created. 

The number now existent of governmental activities is 
and will continue to be controversial, the count always de- 
pending on how far down the organizational chart one goes 
in identifying the establishment to be counted. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management lists 133 
existent as of January 1, 1937. This list is to be found 
beginning at page 190 of the print entitled “Hearings Before 
the Joint Committee on Government Organization”, snd so 
forth. This count does not include many set-ups which 
appear in the United States Government Manual but includes 
a number which do not so appear. Neither breaks down or- 
ganizations like Federal Housing Administration or Social 
Security Board or Reconstruction Finance Corporation into 
the many regional, district, or State subdivisions, which are 
fully manned and operate, to a great extent, as separate 
units. All that can be said on this score is that the depart- 
ments and other major agencies when so broken down will 
show a list numerically very large, which can be greatly 
reduced by the exercise of the powers which it is proposed 
to give the President under H. R. 8202. 

The President’s efforts to reorganize under the act of 1933 
were interrupted by the great activities incident to the 
economic depression and the authority given him under the 
amendments above mentioned to the Economy Act expired 
by the terms of the act within 2 years. 

On January 9, 1936, Senator Byrp introduced a resolution 
providing for the formation of a select committee of the 
Senate, composed of five members, to be authorized to make 
a full and complete study of all of the activities of the 
executive department “with a view to determining whether 
the activities of any such agency conflict with or overlap 
the activities of any other such agency and whether, in the 
interest of simplicity, efficiency, and economy, any of such 
agencies should be coordinated with other agencies or 
abolished”, and so forth, and the Senate established such a 
committee, which is still functioning under the chairman- 
ship of Senator BYRD. 
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On March 20, 1936, President Roosevelt addressed letters 
to the Vice President and to the Speaker of the House, stat- 
ing, among other things: 

Last October I began holding some conversations with interested 
and informed persons concerning what appeared to me as a neces- 
sity for making a careful study of the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

He noted that the Senate had already “established a spe- 
cial committee to consider certain aspects of this same prob- 
lem”, and he requested that both Houses of Congress create 
special committees to— 

Cooperate with me and with a committee which I shall name in 
making this study in order that duplication of effort in the task 
of research may be avoided and to the end that it may be as 
fruitful as possible, 

The House acted promptly in response to this request, and 
on April 29, 1936, passed a resolution authorizing the crea- 
tion of a special committee of five. The Speaker appointed 
the following committee: Representative J. P. Buchanan, 
chairman, and Representatives John J. Cochran, Prentice 
M. Brown, Frederick Lehlbach, and James W. Wadsworth 
as its other members. The first meeting of this committee 
was held on May 18, 1936, as a result of which it was 
arranged that the committee would, in collaboration with 
the similar committee appointed in the Senate, employ the 
Brookings Institution to prepare and submit to both the 
select committee of the Senate and the select committee of 
the House “reports with recommendations (together with 
the reasons for such recommendations) in the interest of 
simplification, efficiency, and economy in the organization 
of the executive branch of the Government, including defi- 
nite findings as to whether the activities of any executive 
agency conflict with or overlap the activities of any other 
executive agency and whether any of such agencies should 
be coordinated with other agencies or abolished or the per- 
scnnel thereof reduced.” 

At the time this arrangement was made it was contem- 
plated that Brookings Institution would submit progress 
reports on the first day of every month, commencing not 
later than September 1, 1936, and a final report not later 
than January 1, 1937. 

The select committee of the House thus appointed expired 
by operation of law on*December 31, 1936. During most 
of its existence its members were compelled, because of the 
elections in 1936, to remain away from Washington. For 
this reason and the further reason that the committee was 
awaiting reports from Brookings Institution, it was not prac- 
ticable for the committee to attempt any work earlier than 
September 1, 1936. It so transpired, however, that by the 
last-mentioned date it was evident that Brookings Institu- 
tion would not be able to progress far enough in its investi- 
gations to make anything like a workable report prior to 
the time when the select committee of the House would 
expire. At this juncture Chairman Bucuanan, acting with 
the consent of the members of his committee, arranged to 
have Mr. Clark C. Wren proceed from his home in Texas 
to Washington to make studies independently of those being 
made by the Brookings Institution but, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in collaboration with that institution and with the 
committee which the President had appointed to make 
studies and report to him. 

Mr. Wren presented an excellent report, with several sup- 
plements, from one of which I have borrowed freely in draft- 
ing this historical outline. He discussed the problem of or- 
ganization in all its ramifications and intimated that the 
best course might be to invest in the Chief Executive the 
necessary power to accomplish the needed reforms. He sug- 
gested that no attempt at wholesale reorganization be made 
by Congress and cautioned that hasty action to remedy 
apparent ills might turn out to be only palliatives for symp- 
toms of a deep-seated disease and leave the patient worse 
off than before. His recommendation was that, if Congress 
should attempt the task, permanent committees of both 
Houses be created, properly equipped for careful investiga- 
tion, and empowered to report privileged bills designed to 
effect, instance by instance, the reforms found to be needed. 
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The committee followed his recommendations in its report 
and submitted the legislation necessary to accomplish them. 

Before the committee’s report reached consideration in the 
House, however, there came to it the President’s message of 
January 12, 1937, transmitting his committee’s report. Thus 
was the immediate congressional problem changed from one 
involving the method of reorganization by Congress to one 
involving the question as to whether or not the President 
should be given all or any part of the powers his committee 
recommended. Consideration of the changed problem did 
not call for permanent committees. Recognizing this, Con- 
gress created the Committees on Government Organization 
that now exist. Since my election to the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress I have been a member of standing and select committees 
of the House dealing with reorganization measures. I sub- 
mit the record will show that no committee ever accom- 
plished more within such a short period of time as has the 
present House Select Committee on Reorganization. Two of 
our bills have passed the House without an amendment being 
added; two others have been reported and are ready for 
consideration in January. If the four bills are enacted into 
law, I predict the President will reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government. This will not only increase effi- 
ciency and simplify procedure, but likewise bring about econ- 
omies that will save the taxpayers untold millions of dollars. 


Proposed Amendment to the National Firearms Act 
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HON. DAVID J. LEWIS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced 
a bill to amend the National Firearms Act by extending its 
provisions to revolvers and pistols of caliber .32 or over. 

This small firearm or pistol bill is intended to effectuate 
in part the recommendations made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that traffic in firearms should be placed under appro- 
priate supervision. Would the American people protect, if 
they could, 250,000 persons from death by firearms in the 
next 20 years? That is the number of lives sacrificed here 
to firearms in the last 20 years reported. Of these, 106,000 
were murders, and the others deaths by accident and suicide 
through the use of firearms. We have lost twice as many 
lives in the United States to firearms during the last 20 
years as we lost in the World War. 

Our homicide or murder record runs eight times the 
British in terms of our population. Of the murders com- 
mitted here, 72 percent are due to firearms, while in Great 
Britain the percentage is only 10%. The story runs the 
same for Canada. On a population comparison we have 
nearly seven times the number of murders, Canada’s record 
being 172 in the year 1932 to our 11,016. The percentage 
of murders to the population has been on the increase in 
the United States. In one period, from 1916 to 1920, it in- 
creased from 5 per 100,000 of population to 9, and later 
percentages are even worse. The city of Chicago alone shows 
twice as many murders as England and Wales combined. 

While penalizing executions for homicide run 1 in 18 in 
Great Britain, they sum up only 1 in 79 here. The statistics 
for other countries like Australia, Holland, Germany, 
Sweden, even Cuba, show a similar unfavorable comparison 
for the United States. A most significant fact disclosed in 
a canvass of the subject is that in the United States we have 
no registration control of the small-firearm traffic, while in 
these other countries, including Canada, such registration 
control is employed. The effect in Australia, for example, 
is to reduce the firearm percentage of murders to 17 percent. 

The bill I have presented would impose a registration tax 
of $1 on the transfer of every pistol or revolver of the cali- 
ber of .32 or over, which would cover the costs of registra- 
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tion by the possessor. It does not apply to large firearms 

like rifles or shotguns which are not carried concealed on the 
person. If we are required to register our automobiles to 
protect the public, then why not our pistols? 

All of the States, so far as I know, have laws against the 
carrying of weapons if concealed on the person. When 
they are carried openly, as on a belt, the possible victim 
will have some notice and chance of escape. But these 
State laws are almost uniformly ignored. The purpose of 
this bill is to assist the States in the administration of their 
concealed-weapons laws. 


Pioneers—Past and Present 
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HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
CENTENNIALS INSPIRE PROGRESS 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, the centennial of Ash- 
land serves as a happy augury of many centennials that will 
shortly follow in Aroostook County. It serves also as a 
happy example of what it is possible for these occasions to 
mean in the progress of a community or a State. 
Ashland was settled 2 years before Aroostook became a 
county. 
AROOSTOOK CENTENNIAL 
In the previous decade the population of Aroostook had 
trebled and the final impetus in its rapid development curi- 
ously enough was given by the Aroostook war and the cou- 
rageous spirits that were attracted to this frontier by the 
episodes that led up to our last flurry with our neighbors to 
the north. 
DISTRIBUTING SURPLUS CASH 
The “war” was finally precipitated by the arrest by the 
British of Ebenezer Greeley who was sent to take the United 
States census at Madawaska and “to distribute among them 
their share of the surplus money in the Treasury of the 
United States.” 
This is another reminder that times have changed. 
AROOSTOOK WAR 
The British arrested Greeley on the ground that he was 
trying to bribe the citizens along the St. John River to be- 
come inhabitants of the United States. This was a dis- 
tinctly curious charge from a Government which had driven 
the ancestors of these same settlers out of Acadia less than 
75 years before. 
MILITARY AND AROOSTOOK ROADS 
The Military Road and the Aroostook Road had been built, 
or were in process, and these opened Aroostook to the pioneer. 
The first 60 miles of the latter road was built from Mo- 
lunkus north through the wilderness at a cost of $60,000, or 
$1,000 a mile, which is an interesting contrast to the cost of 
modern roads running to $60,000 for a single mile. Its 
sometimes devious route was apparently determined by the 
determination of Massachusetts that the road should open 
up Massachusetts’ townships rather than those of Maine. 
Evidently pork-barrel politicians are not a modern dis- 
covery. 
AROOSTOOK AT 2 CENTS AN ACRE 
One of the most interesting episodes in Aroostook history 
is to be found in the offer of Massachusetts to sell 8,000,000 
acres of northern Maine to the State of Maine for $189,000 
or 2 cents an acre. And Maine spurned the proposition. 
Yet Maine a few years later was ready to go to war for this 
same territory. 
SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
Here was exemplified the beating of swords into plow- 
shares. The great impetus to Aroostook development came 
from the adventurous spirits who were attracted by the row 
and remained here with a plow. 
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Their presence was a guaranty that they possessed cour- 
age and initiative and a virility that distinguished them 
even in America in the early days of the last century when 
America, in large measure, was still the land of the pioneer. 

The pageantry of this week has happily symbolized the 
spirit of Aroostook and furnishes an inspiring example of 
what it is possible to do—not alone in many of your neigh- 
boring communities as their birthdays also arrive but in 
Aroostook as a whole year after next, when its centennial 
shall be observed. 

THE FUTURE OF AROOSTOOK 

Aroostook may make its bow not alone as one of the agri- 
cultural marvels of the entire United States with very few 
counties that exceed it in the annual value of its agricul- 
tural crops but also as a county whose recreational possi- 
bilities are literally unscratched. 

Today a plane from Washington or New York may land 
one in the heart of Aroostook County in 5 hours after a 
breath-taking flight along the lovely New England coast and 
over 100 miles of green-clad wilderness glistening with a 
hundred lakes and guarded by Katahdin, like a sentinel of 
a century ago. 

RECREATION PAYS 

This means that Aroostook may entertain thousands upon 
thousands of visitors with typical down-East hospitality and 
yet lose none of its ancient charm because of the vast ex- 
panse of the Aroostook domain. 

Hiram Ricker was wont to estimate that Maine could 
entertain 15,000,000 visitors without jostling at all. That 
would mean an annual revenue of more than a billion dollars 
instead of the hundred million we now receive. And in that 
expansion which lurks around the corner Aroostook must 
play a very important part. 

Remember that those who come here to enjoy our scenery 
and our climate are ready to pay well for the privilege and 
leave the scenery and climate all here when they go away. 

Certainly any Yankee trader can appreciate the advan- 
tages of a deal of that character which leaves us all our 
merchandise to sell over again another year. 

America is going out of doors, and nowhere is there more 
of loveliness to be found than up here in northern Maine, 
which we may profitably learn to share with our neighbors 
to the south. 

Calvin Coolidge during his administration of 7 years only 
created one new agency of government and that was the 
Commission on Out-of-Door Life. 

PIONEERS— YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

The hardships of the pioneers we can but dimly guess. 
They, with their own hands, converted these forests into 
farms. 

Now, with all these broad and teeming and fertile acres, 
we are inundated with their productivity. Disaster threatens 
not from lack of the necessities of life but from the over- 
abundance of their supply. 

> A FRANKENSTEIN 

The paradox of want in the midst of plenty cannot in- 
definitely go on. The same pioneering spirit that conquered 
this country and all its natural obstacles is not going to 
surrender to a Frankenstein of our own creation in the 
prodigality with which farm and factory turn out the good 
things of this life. 

To produce was the urge of the century now past. To 
make two blades of grass or two bushels of potatoes grow 
where one grew before was then the goal. 

To distribute justly the products of our collective toil is 
obviously the challenge of the century in which we are 
privileged to play a part. 

TAXATION VERSUS REGIMENTATION 

Private enterprise and individual initiative may still con- 
tinue if we recognize the obligation of a Christian civiliza- 
tion to provide adequately for those who are in need, and 
particularly the old, by such a system of taxation as shall 
share the privilege of supporting the Government according 
to their capacity to pay and supply the necessities of others 
who are legitimately in want. 
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Lacking such an equitable solution of the economic chal- 
lenge of this present day, regimentation is the inevitable 
answer, whether it come in communistic or Fascist form. 

America will not indefinitely tolerate the paralysis of a 
productive mechanism which has made it the envy of the 
earth. 


AMERICA’S GOLDEN AGE 

Everyone in the not distant future must be ready to take 
sides and go forward in the struggle to make America 
tomorrow a better land in which to live. 

This is our obligation to the pioneers of other days who 
gave us this rich heritage. When we contemplate from the 
pinnacle of the present the magnitude of their achievement, 
we shall be unworthy of their kinship if we think that we 
can fail. America is entering, not leaving, its golden age. 


What the People Did Not Expect 
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HON. LEON SACKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, it is with mingled feelings of reluctance and regret 
that I am constrained to rise in the closing hours of the 
session to make these observations. 

When I was elected a Member of this honorable body 
last November, and more particularly when I arrived in 
Washington last January to take my seat in the Halls of 
this House, wherein abides the greatest deliberative body in 
the world, I could not help but feel the presence of that 
cloak of past greatness which enshrouds its walls, and I 
realized that here offered opportunity for a legislator to 
give the greatest service that one could render to his dis- 
trict, his city, his State, and the Nation. 

I was still flushed with the results of the recent victory 
of the Democratic Party at the polls, led by that great 
humanitarian and leader of men and women, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. To my mind, the 1936 election was a mandate 
by the people not alone to the great leader in the White 
House but also to the Representatives and Senators elected 
with him to carry on and wage battle against insidious 
special groups and to continue our ship of state along the 
lines outlined in what is known as the New Deal. For, in 
my opinion, the men and women who dwell in the great in- 
dustrial cities, together with their agricultural brethren, 
voiced their approval of this program by their overwhelming 
majority at the polls for the leader of the New Deal Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Instead of developing a harmonious and concerted course 
of action, certain Members of this Congress immediately set 
in motion a plan to scuttle and sabotage this program. 
Every known method of obstructionism that could possibly 
be used was brought into play by this minority. 

Democratic representative government, as viewed in a 
deliberative body, was stultified. Instead of proceeding with 
the enactment of a program for the benefit of our Nation 
and for the continuance of recovery in this country under 
the New Deal, this group departed on a course designed to 
inculcate into the minds of the American people a green- 
eyed dragon of destruction—a hate for the President of the 
United States. 

For weeks on the floor of this House I have observed cer- 
tain groups attempting to infuse throughout the Nation a 
feeling of panic and fear for the safety of our democratic 
institutions of government. 

Instead of remembering the needs and necessities of our 
farm groups, our labor groups, our businessmen, and the 
general welfare of the country, these individuals continued to 
instill, through the medium of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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into the souls of the people this false economic philosophy 
which, in the last analysis, is merely a camouflage to prevent 
a continuance of the New Deal. 

To me this sort of philosophy is merely a display of 
hysteria by partisans attempting to swing public sentiment 
to their cause against the purposes of the New Deal by 
means of fear psychology. 

False principles, either political or economical, may be the 
basis of a temporary victory by this group, but over the span 
of time only the sound thought and policies of our great 
leader and President will prevail. 

With this analysis of the present situation, let us look at 
the record. This group of conservative Democrats, who were 
glad to ride to victory on the coattails of our President, found 
themselves, under the rules of the House, in a strategical 
position. The seniority rule gave to them control of im- 
portant committees, and especially control of the Committee 
on Rules. This committee is purely an administrative policy 
committee; it has no other function. 

But in order to carry out the program of hate against 
the President the Rules Committee set themselves up as a 
superlegislative committee, greater than both Houses of 
Congress, the President of the United States, and, I might 
add, even overshadowed the functions of the Supreme Court. 

Instead of formulating a policy for the House to follow, 
this committee set about to determine what bills should be 
given to the House for consideration, thereby making the 
House of Representatives an adjunct of the Rules Commit- 
tee instead of acting in its true purpose—that of the servant 
of the House. 

In this manner these 14 men on the Rules Committee took 
upon themselves the unwarranted authority of deciding 
what bills the membership of the House, the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people of the Nation, should or should not 
take up for consideration and passage. 

Mr. Speaker, encouraged by the confidence placed in our 
party by the American people at the polls last November, I 
was happy in the thought that as a new Member of the 
House, in my limited way, I would be a factor in the work 
of carrying out the New Deal recovery program. 

The tremendous support accorded our great leader, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by the people, the overwhelming majority 
given him in both branches of the National Legislature was 
sufficient notice to me that his policies had the approval 
of the American electorate, farmer and laborer alike, and 
the program laid down by him should be translated into law 
by the Congress. 

He submitted to Congress a program which had my whole- 
hearted endorsement. This program included the cele- 
brated Supreme Court reformation, a wage-hour bill, a farm 
bill, a Government department reorganization bill, and many 
others, all designed to carry out the general import of the 
recovery program. 

The failure to enact this program in toto is squarely upon 
the shoulders of Congress, and I cannot help but remember, 
in passing, how disappointed I am with the failure of Con- 
gress to do its duty. Instead of enacting the program laid 
out by the President, these conservative Democrats used this 
great body as a vehicle for disseminating their poison gas 
against the President and the New Deal. For months they 
did nothing but use their strategical position to prevent the 
enactment of the President’s program for the reformation 
of the Supreme Court. Through parliamentary techni- 
calities they scuttled the hour and wage legislation so badly 
needed to remove sweatshops, child labor, long hours, and 
insufficient pay from the shoulders of those less able to pro- 
tect themselves—the working men and women of this coun- 
try; and in their haste to do this they forgot about their 
own constituents—the farmers. 

They mutilated the housing bill which would have raised 
the standard of living of those in the low-income brackets 
who are unable to help themselves; and they refused to 
carry out the pledge of the leader of our party, when he 
said that it shall be the purpose of this administration to 
raise the standard of the one-third of the population of this 
country who are ill-housed. 
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By devious means they attempted to scuttle the W. P. A. 
and the relief program, and thereby break another pledge 
that no man, woman, or child in this country shall starve, 
in order to follow the golden calf set up as their god, the 
upper or privileged moneyed class of this country. 

It was my pleasure, as I felt it to be my bounden duty, to 
support the President in all of these problems. It would be 
well, let me observe, before the next session of Congress, 
that the people of the Nation should instruct these Repre- 
sentatives to become truly the representatives of their peo- 
ple and not the servants of any special interest groups. 

When I was a candidate for office last November, under 
the leadership of our President, I adopted as my program a 
platform which was based 100 percent upon the personal 
pronouncements of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1936 I went 
forward with Roosevelt, and I will continue, so long as I 
am in office, to go forward with this great leader in the 
White House, regardless of circumstances. I fervently pray 
that by the time we meet again those members of our party 
who have strayed from the path will have repented and will 
accept and follow the leadership of the greatest President, 
in my opinion, the United States of America has ever known. 


Activities and Appropriations for Flood Control 
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HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA FLOOD-CONTROL 
- COMMITTEE IN PITTSBURGH, AUGUST 10, 1937 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the following address I deliv- 
ered before the western Pennsylvania flood-control com- 
mittee in Pittsburgh, August 10, 1937: 


No more appropriate place in the United States could be selected 
to celebrate the beginning of a flood-control program than Pitts- 
burgh. Perhaps no district in the Nation has suffered more during 
the last half century from floods than the upper Ohio Valley dis- 
trict—hence it is most fitting that we gather here this evening 
under these auspices. 

For 30 years I have been reading in the Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
and other papers in the district that a flood-control plan or pro- 
gram was being formulated to protect the cities and towns in this 
district. But up to this time it has been talk, and more talk, but 
no wherewithal to build flood-control projects. 

It is different tonight. We are enthusiastic and buoyed up over 
the fact that we now have available not only a 5- or 6-year pro- 
gram but enough millions that we can cease talking and put to 
work men and machinery and actually build the dams and flood- 
control projects, and thus give protection in all the years to come 
to the great industries and educational center of Pittsburgh. 

The floods of 1936 and 1937 in the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries demonstrates conclusively the decrease in national wealth 
which may be expected from similar floods in the future. 

The recent flood of record in the Ohio River demonstrates con- 
clusively the decrease in national worth which may be expected 
from similar floods in the future. Direct damages are conserva- 
tively estimated at more than $1,000,000,000. More than 700,000 
people were driven from their homes under conditions of dire 
stress and heart-rending anguish. Main highways and railway 
lines were severed; communications were disrupted. All business 
and industrial activities in the valley were at a complete standstill 
for a period of several weeks. 

The relief activities of the Federal Government, augmented by 
the contribution of the American people to the Red Cross, re- 
quired the expenditures of sums in the neighborhood of $40,000,- 
000, exclusive of millions of dollars required for rehabilitation. 
The flood was truly a national disaster which justifies the ex- 
penditure of whatever may be necessary for preventive measures 
for the future. 

On the contrary, this flood was carried through the lower Mis- 
sissippi River without damage as the result of protective struc- 
tures provided in the lower valley since the flood of 1927. The 
expenditures of the Federal Government since that date, aggre- 
gating about $275,000,000, have been more than offset by the 
damages prevented during this one flood. 
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Congress, in the River and Harbor Act of 1927, authorized the 
Army engineers to undertake comprehensive surveys of some 200 
streams throughout the United States in the combined interest 
of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and the development of 
hydroelectric power. These surveys, undertaken at a cost of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 over a period of 7 years, have made avail- 
able for the consideration of Congress considered plans for flood 
control in our major streams. The engineers are now 
engaged in the preparation of a comprehensive program for the 
Ohio Valley which must be carried out for the protection of that 
great industrial region. 

Their studies have given consideration to more than 80 reservoir 
sites, selected at the most promising locations for flood-control res- 
ervoirs, This reservoir system, at a cost of several hundred million 
dollars, would provide material protection for the tributary streams, 
and in addition would reduce flood heights on the main river. How- 
ever, even this vast system will reduce the flood stages at Paducah, 
Ky., by only about 2 feet. It will lower heights at Pittsburgh by 
about 6 feet, at Cincinnati by about 7 feet, and by reduced amounts 
as we proceed downstream. It must be augmented by walls and 
dikes for the more densely settled areas of population located along 
the main river to eliminate the necessity for people leaving their 
homes during flood stages, and to eliminate the damages now sus- 
tained. Channel ratification to include the enlargement of the 
channel in restricted sections, and the elimination of bends must 
also be considered. A final plan must include those measures which 
guarantee protection at the lowest possible cost. 

The records of Congress from the earliest days of our country 
indicate a continued and growing interest in flood control. Henry 
Clay, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas H. Benton, and John C. Calhoun 
participated in flood-control debates, and as early as 1847 attended 
conventions advocating flood control by the Federal Government. 
Nevertheless public interest and public demand did not crystallize 
sufficiently until 1936 to obtain an enunciation of Federal policy. 

Congress, in the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, declared it to 
be the policy of the Federal Government to participate in the con- 
struction of flood-control works, wherever economically justified or 
necessary for the protection of lives and property. It authorized the 
construction of flood-control projects, having an estimated cost of 
$315,000,000, located in 31 States. 

It recognized the local benefits which result from these projects, 
and established as a condition to their construction the furnishing 
of rights-of-way free of cost to the United States and the accept- 
ance of responsibility for damages during construction and for the 
maintenance and improvement of the completed structures by the 
local people. Many proponents of flood control believe that the 
interstate nature of the work demands that all costs be borne by 
the Federal Government, but I think the safe and economical way 
to proceed with this flood-control set-up is to have a 6- to 10-year 
program and the States to participate in the contribution. The 
present Federal law is in keeping with the spirit that should domi- 
nate, and States like Pennsylvania, New York, and Oklahoma find 
that their laws that they have enacted to dovetail into the Federal 
2 N the financing of flood control are generally fair and 
eq e. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 was adopted too late in the session 
to permit an appropriation being made for application thereto. The 
annual nonmilitary bill, known as the civil-functions bill, which 
was signed by President Roosevelt on July 19, 1937, and is now a 
law, contains funds which may be applied to these projects. Some 
think that the amount set forth in this bill is not sufficient— 
$52,500,000—but this amount, coupled with the amount that Mr. 
Hopkins contemplates spending on flood-control projects of various 
types, which he says will not be less than $45,000,000, is believed to 
be adequate for the time being. 

In a little more than 6 months the House will be back in session, 
and if there is additional money needed for flood-control work, the 
first deficiency bill of 1938 can take care of it. 

President Roosevelt is to be congratulated on the broad, com- 
prehensive, and far-reaching flood-control program he is shaping 
and applying for the Nation. 


Industrial Expansion Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on June 1 
Representatives Amure, of Wisconsin, Maverick, of Texas, 
Vooruts, of California, and I jointly introduced in this House 
a measure known as the Industrial Expansion Act. This 
measure is the outgrowth of a great deal of painstaking 
work and innumerable conferences between the Members 
who introduced it. We not only contributed to it our own 
ideas but on many points we sought the assistance and ad- 
vice of economists and political scientists who think in terms 
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of society as a living, expanding organism. To the best of 
our ability we framed a measure in line with modern tech- 
nological and economic developments and in harmony with 
human instincts. Because this is a new approach and a 
new departure in legislation, a prologue to the discussion of 
the bill seems pertinent. 5 

Not even in a despotism, and much less in a democracy, 
can any legislation be long enforced which runs contrary to 
and violates primary human instincts. These instincts are: 
Self-preservation, which includes all that has to do with 
access to and mastery over the physical necessities of life; 
race preservation, which embraces mating, reproduction, and 
the rearing of offspring; and the instinct to push ever out- 
ward the horizons of knowledge, which include exploration, 
experimentation, education, and modern science. These 
primal instincts are far older than man-made laws and 
stronger than any sort of police powers. They are so deeply 
buried in the inner core of being that no religion has ever 
been able to dominate them, no legislation has been crafty 
or drastic enough to turn many for any length of time from 
life’s destined way, and no dictator or tyrant has ever been 
able to seize enough power to bend and shape these instincts 
of the people to his will. 

Laws and courts may for a time and to some degree ham- 
per the free expression of primal instincts, and keep on our 
statute books dead laws that have become foreign substances 
in the body politic, because they were framed by men with no 
real knowledge of human psychology, and enacted by lawyers, 
whose training has been in dealing with dead things em- 
balmed in fixed codes, and who know little of the live, dy- 
namic drives of human behavior. 

As true as that throughout the ages men have always been 
dominated by these common instincts, is also the fact that 
all men in all of human history have been gripped by one 
common fear—the fear of scarcity. Self cannot be pre- 
served, the race cannot be propagated, and intellectual hori- 
zons cannot be extended if scarcity denies access to means 
of life; so scarcity has always been the common enemy and 
abundance has always been the dream of all mankind. 

The lash that has driven man every step of that long, 
weary, blood-washed march of social evolution has been his 
longing to escape scarcity and want, and to achieve plenty 
and security. It has been the urge back of every migration 
since Cain traveled to the land of Nod to find himself a wife 
and a home, down to the last wheezing flivver loaded with 
Dust Bowl refugees headed for California, It was this fear 
and this hunger that led our savage ancestors to face the 
terrors of the unknown. It was this fear and this dream that 
led our ancestors across Asia, across Europe, across the At- 
lantic, and across America to the Pacific, which is the end 
of the trail for western migration. 

It was the fear of scarcity and the hunger for abundance 
that made man a tool-using animal, and drove him along 
that path all the way from a stone lashed by a tendon to 
the shinbone cf an animal or an enemy down to the last tur- 
bine placed at Boulder Dam. It was this fear and this dream 
that illumined the brain and guided the hand of every in- 
ventor who has added to our heritage of machinery. 

It was this fear and this hunger that made man the most 
adaptable of all animals, and gave him the power to shape 
environments to his needs. 

The grim struggle to push want a little further into the 
background and bring plenty just a little nearer has driven 
man mad with the lust for power. It has sent him out to 
kill and be killed by men whose fears were his fears and 
whose dreams were his dreams. 

The fear of want and the hunger for plenty fuse into one 
unconquerable human drive, and in its baser forms it is a 
terrible thing. It has been the breeder of all the wars and all 
the crimes that have ever blackened the earth, but in the 
final judgment its virtues will outweigh its sins; its achieve- 
ments will stand forth as the dynamic force and the never- 
fading light that has led man up from the pits of savagery 
to the highest type of civilization the race has ever known. 

Not in our own country alone but in the whole civilized 
world, men and nations are stumbling and staggering about 
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in the wreckage of an economic system that is changing. 
Scarcity is gone. Modern science and mass production 
methods have routed it, and a scarcity system falls when the 
driving force of scarcity is no more. Frantic with fear be- 
cause we see that the old verities are no longer valid, we slash 
at our equally fear-crazed neighbors in wars, strikes, mob 
madness, vigilantes who would be the law, and moribund 
courts who would use dead laws to turn back the march of 
progress, and violate the primary instincts of men. Hunger 
and want, still-born hopes, and wasted opportunities result 
because we try to revitalize a system of scarcity that is gone. 

There are very real threats that efforts to retreat into 
the past may plunge our civilization into another period 
of Dark Ages, and that the social gains of centuries may 
be lost. This danger comes, not from progress, but from 
the inability of lawmakers, educators, jurists, industrialists, 
and bankers to see that the age-old dream of abundance is 
a reality; that modern science and machinery have made 
the production of the necessities of life easy, thus har- 
monizing for the first time the primal urges with produc- 
tion possibilities, and taking life out of the brute struggle 
for existence and making it an orderly, decent process. 

The old fear and scarcity are only ghosts of a dead past; 
the new order of abundance is here. It is ready to serve 
us when education, industry, legislation, and jurisprudence 
no longer use their forces to drag men back to a system of 
scarcity that is gone. 

I appeal to you rulers of life—industrial, political, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual. I remind you that men have battled 
for thousands of years for bread for their mates, for 
their young, for opportunity. They are trained and con- 
ditioned to that battle, and they know how to fight. If 
we continue the attempt to force artificial scarcity on them 
in this world of plenty, we will have such a fight on our 
hands as this world has never seen, 

THE INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ACT 

The Industrial Expansion Act, now presented for your 
consideration and action, is the first legislative measure 
ever offered in the Congress of the United States that gives 
due consideration to the technological developments which 
make an anachronism of an economic system based on 
scarcity. It is a measure which seeks to make possible 
by legal, constitutional methods the full utilization of all 
our machinery and manpower to increase production to a 
point where it will assure to all our people the comforts 
of life. It seeks to keep step with technological progress, 
rather than to turn back the march of time to an arti- 
figally created scarcity. 

This measure is designed to effect greater production of 
goods and services by putting all available manpower and 
machinery to work, and greater consumption of goods and 
services by providing the necessary purchasing power through 
productive employment at living wages of those now 
disemployed. 

ABUNDANCE NO LONGER A DREAM 

Abject fear of scarcity is no longer sane, nor do we need 
to speculate and guess what our productive capacity might 
be. Two recent surveys answer for all practical purposes our 
questions as to what the United States could produce if it 
used fully its productive possibilities. 

The Brookings Institution, in its study called America’s 
Capacity to Produce, stated—and the findings have not been 
questioned—that additional goods and services to the extent 
of many billions of dollars could have been provided during 
1929, our all-time high in production, if our machinery and 
our disemployed labor had been used to capacity. In our 
best year we were using our industrial and agricultural plants 
at only 81 percent of their capacity, and technological 
disemployment was a serious problem. 

The National Survey of Potential Product Capacity was 
set up in 1934 by the Federal Government under the Civil 
Works Administration to study this problem. Federal funds 
were used, but the study was not made by relief workers. 
Thirteen experts were employed, chosen from the best of our 
engineers, sociologists, and economists. 
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This study, summed up by Harold Loeb and his associates 
in the Chart of Plenty, indicates that the United States 
could, by using more fully and intelligently all of our pro- 
ductive facilities, add to what was produced in 1929 approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,000 worth of goods and services. 

THE POSSIBILITIES FOR PLENTY 

To be on safe ground we may discount the finding of the 
Brookings Institution and the Chart of Plenty one-half or 
one-fourth, yet the fuller and saner use of our capacity to 
produce would transform the very nature of our social order. 
Additional goods and services worth twenty to thirty billions 
of dollars, if divided annually between the disemployed in 
wages and salaries, would make poverty as extinct as the 
black plagues which scourged whole nations and laid waste to 
cities before modern hygiene, sanitation, and medical science 
routed ignorance and superstition. 

The bill which we present is designed essentially to make it 
possible for the one-third of our population ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed to make full use of our productive capacity. 
It deals with the simple, primary needs of life; foodstuffs, 
milk, vegetables, meat, and fruit, our daily bread with 
butter and jam on it, which we can produce in super-abun- 
dance, and the lack of which makes so large a part of our 
people ill-fed. It deals with clothing which our farmers, 
textile mills, and garment factories could turn out in ample 
quantities if we could only think and act in terms of plenty. 
It deals with housing, the pestholes of modern society—slums, 
rural and urban—with miles of modern, comfortable, well- 
equipped, sanitary, and beautiful homes which our architects 
and builders are so capable of producing. It deals with 
travel passenger-miles which lack of opportunity to provide 
has bankrupted railroads, and made of automobile manu- 
facturing a hazardous occupation. It deals with medical 
care, education, recreation, music, art, and drama, necessary 
services which during the depression have been beyond the 
reach of great masses of our people. The Industrial Expan- 
sion Act seeks but to implement and make possible of 
achievement what every normal human being wants—an 
end to poverty, penury, pauperdom—the slow starvation of 
body, brain, and soul, for it recognizes that there are no 
physical factors preventing the creation of the requisites for 
decent living in generous quantities by self-supporting, self- 
respecting American citizens. 

PARIAHS OUTSIDE OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

This bill may seem revolutionary in that it deals with 
abundance and seeks to make it available to our whole peo- 
ple rather than attempting to restrict production to nig- 
gardly, penurious quantities that can be sold at a profit in 
a market of shrinking purchasing power. But we have 
reached a point where life itself is in a state of revolution. 
We are faced by a situation unprecedented in human his- 
tory. We have perfected machinery and techniques capable 
of producing food, shelter, and clothing in ample quantities. 
Yet, to quote the President, one-third of our population lives 
below the penury line and fully 20 percent are economic out- 
casts, social lepers, unclean with the disease of poverty, 
pariahs outside the pale. They are the mortgaged and 
tenant farmers tilling poor soil with poorer equipment whom 
society does not need. They are the workers whom modern 
labor-saving machinery has replaced, the technologically dis- 
employed whom industry no longer needs. They are the 
surplus professional and “white collar” workers whose highly 
skilled services are as much a drug on the market as labor’s 
brawn. They are the workers past 40, whom industry re- 
jects, and the young born 20 years too late, whom industry 
ignores. They are the W. P. A. workers and the relief clients 
whose starvation doles we recently voted to cut, and who now 
disturb us with their frantic protests that to drop them from 
relief rolls means slow starvation. 

We have had 4 years of experience to prove that mere 
relief is not the answer. Whether we slash it to a billion and 
a half or boost it to three or four billions of dollars per year, 
it is only a faulty makeshift. We whose job it is to legislate 
for our country’s welfare should acquire some ability to think 
realistically. We might just as weil face the fact that the 
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80 percent of our people who have a place inside the economic 
system, whether as owners and profit takers or as poorly 
paid farmers and wage workers, who produced the $70,000,- 
000,000 of our national income, are not willing to perma- 
nently support the 20 percent outside the system. We may 
pile the burden of supporting the disemployed on the pro- 
ducers for a time, but political realism should teach us that 
tax-supported relief for those forced to be drones in industry 
is not enough to meet the problems either of the low-wage 
brackets where income must be supplemented by charity or 
of the outcasts outside the pale. 
A NEW MENACE IN THE OFFING 

President Roosevelt’s National Resources Committee very 
recently published a report which presents another view of 
the challenge of the machine age. This Committee’s work is 
the first effort of our Federal Government to scientifically 
chart not only existing production possibilities but the poten- 
tialities and social portents of inventions and technological 
processes now being developed. It forces us to consider that 
an ounce of foresight is better than a ton of hindsight in 
making the necessary human adjustments to modern ma- 
chinery. It deals at length with the social portents of the 
cotton-picking machine, which might throw seven to nine 
million southern cotton producers out of employment and 
dump them into an already overcrowded labor market in the 
industrial sections of the North and East. It calls our atten- 
tion to the profound social changes and threats to the exist- 
ing order of air conditioning, photoelectric cell, plastics, fab- 
rics made from cellulose, synthetic rubber, prefabricated 
houses, television, trailers, synthetic gasoline, and tray agri- 
culture. These are not wild dreams of visionary inventors; 
they are accomplished facts; and we will be forced to deal 
with their impact on our social problems in the very near 
future. 

WE CLING TO ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY 

With one-fifth of our population outside the economic sys- 
tem, with the insistent challenge of technological disemploy- 
ment, present and potential, every legislative measure that 
has been enacted by the Congress of the United States dur- 
ing the past 7 years of depression has had for its purpose 
the creation of artificial scarcity through curtailment of 
production. 

In agriculture the A. A. A. has paid half a billion dollars to 
farmers in a single year to take 50,000,000 acres of land out 
of production. We have taxed the bread of the whole people 
to pay farmers to produce less bread, when one-third of our 
people were ill fed. The net income of part of the farmers 
might have been slightly increased, but the lower strata have 
been ruthlessly liquidated—crushed down into tenantry, and 
to subsistence so far below necessity level that malnutrition 
and actual starvation sap the lives of both urban and rural 
population. 

The N. R. A. set up trade agreements for industry that 
had the tendency to restrict output. Scarcity prevailed, liv- 
ing costs outran income in the lower brackets, but corpora- 
tion profits soared and the stock markets boomed. We are 
now considering legislation which, on the theory that if 
business and agriculture are to be wrapped in the swaddling 
clothes of artificial scarcity, then Government is duty bound 
to help those who have nothing but labor to sell to make that 
a scarce article. The now sadly emasculated Black-Connery 
wages-and-hours bill is an effort in this direction. But I 
wonder if it is a sane and adequate answer to the problem of 
what we are going to do with the 20 percent of our people who 
are outside the economic system? To me it seems that, 
having no job and no hours of labor, hence no wages, it 
does not apply to them. 

Prosperity, transient and unstable as it may prove to be, is 
returning to industry, but without the help of the outcasts, 
Business is on the upgrade, but with little if any increase in 
general employment. Production is speeding up, but it must 
increase at least 20 percent more with no additional labor- 
saving machinery installed to bring the disemployed within 
sight of jobs. Unfortunately a man 20 percent removed from 
the means of life is just as hungry and desperate as if it were 
50 or 100 percent. 
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The mighty upsurge of labor organization means little or 
nothing to the workers outside the system. Having no jobs 
and no hope of getting them, the most forward-looking and 
up-to-date forms of trades unionism leaves them out in the 
cold. 

As honest legislators we must face the plight of the “ill- 
fed, ill-clad, ill-housed” and the untouchables outside the 
system. We must abandon the course that politically drives 
a wedge between those on the outside of life and those of us 
who are so fortunate as to have places inside. The policy of 
striving for artificial scarcity is dangerous. Every remedial 
measure we have proposed and enacted has but driven deeper 
the dividing forces between the Haves and the Have-Nots. 
None of us are blind to the dangers of both communism and 
fascism. Our danger and their tragedy lies in the fact that 
the long, bitter years of doles and disemployment have warped 
the vision of their victims until they include with the Haves, 
who are their enemies and oppressors, all who have jobs and 
means of livelihood. We are facing what we should have 
recognized long ago—the grim reality that men robbed of hope 
cannot think or act constructively, that denied power to create 
they will destroy, denied the opportunity to climb out of the 
abyss of poverty they will eventually drag us down with them. 

The old political slogans no longer suffice. Gone is the old 
dogma of the class struggle—it is not class against class now— 
but outcast against insider. Gone is our beloved ideal of the 
solidarity of labor. No solidarity is possible between those 
who can work and those who cannot. Our old formulas fail, 
our old approach to social problems haye no validity under 
new conditions. We must create new ones in harmony with 
the new world of technological progress in which we live. 


THE PATH TO RUIN 


That 20 percent of our population outside the economic 

system is a matter of deep concern to those of us who value 
democracy. More than one great nation in the past has trod 
‘the path to ruin and passed from this earth by the conflicts 
resulting from the attempt to segregate a once free people 
into a subject, outcast group. We hear much of recovery, 
but those of us who reject any recovery which separates us 
into castes fear that this recovery may be like previous 
ones, an industrial boom that in the end collapses into a 
deeper depression. No recovery that includes only a portion 
of the people in its benefits can last. In the United States 
such recovery cannot be tolerated; it is contrary to every 
tradition of this Nation and violates the primal instincts of 
man. 

Any thinking person knows that neither the sort of busi- 
ness recovery we are now enjoying nor congressional oratory 
will put the disemployed to work. You may be only politely 
bored with our insistence that we legislate for industrial 
expansion that will find jobs for all of our working people; 
but when the next depression arrives, which is as inevitable 
as that the sun will rise tomorrow morning, what may sound 
like visionary Utopianism to you now will have a different 
aspect. 


Every avenue of publicity has resounded to the appeals that 
business should be allowed to absorb the unemployed into 
private jobs. You all have vivid memories of what the pres- 
sure groups of the chambers of commerce did in demanding 
that W. P. A. rolls be cut; but has any chamber of commerce, 
or any organized group of private employers, come forward 
with jobs for those cut off the relief rolls? Certain 
groups have shouted for “economy and reduction of relief 
costs”, but honest businessmen have told us over and over 
again that without Federal help private business simply can- 
not absorb the disemployed. The Federal Government has 
been for several years heroically “priming the pump” with 
little effect. We might try getting rid of the obsolete old 
pitcher pump that needs continual priming and install a 
modern one that will work. 

The only sort of an economic pump that will work when 
it is needed and without constant subsidy priming is in- 
creased production and assured distribution. Already the 
broad lines of this new machine have been suggested in the 
N. R. A. and the A. A. A. However, both attempt to reduce 
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our thirst by restriction of production down to the level of 
what the wages paid in a depression could buy. 
NOT LESS, BUT MORE 

Our new pump, which we are trying to sell you, is an indus- 
trial expansion act to increase production and give jobs to 
the disemployed by private industry, with governmental as- 
sistance to industry and protection to workers and consumers. 

The industrial expansion act which we present to you sets 
up machinery to bring about voluntary agreements in the 
major industries to provide: 

(a) For the inclusion in all agreements of provisions 
against any rise in price, except in a few sweated industries, 
where prices must be raised somewhat in order to make pos- 
sible the payment of living wages. 

(b) For coordinated increase of output, planned according 
to national needs. 

(c) For an equitable division of the new purchasing power 
resulting from increased production. 

(d) Industry will be protected against loss if it cooperates 
in the plan by a system of purchase agreements covering 
possible unsold surpluses. 

(e) Labor will be protected because wages must be in- 
creased under the plan; because prices will be prevented from 
rising; and because it will have equal representation with 
capital on every industry authority. 

In order to secure the cooperation of industry in carrying 
out a national plan calling for capacity operation, the Fed- 
eral Government will depend primarily upon a processing 
tax similar to that used in the A. A. A. It is contemplated 
that a processing tax of 25 percent of the value added to 
goods by the manufacturer will be charged on all manu- 
facturing operations covered by the act. However, if a unit 
cooperates with the Government in the matter of wages, 
output, and other conditions, all but 1 percent of this 
amount will be refunded. But in order to secure coopera- 
tion with the Government depends not only upon the impo- 
Sition of a tax but also proposes to enter into agreements 
with all cooperating units by which the Government will 
take over at cost a certain proportion of the total output 
that proves to be unsalable. 

It is not expected that the Government will incur any 
great loss by so doing, if as a result of achieving full pro- 
duction all along the line national income is stepped up 
from seventy to one hundred billion dollars a year. The 
manufacturer will be just as safe in turning out 100 units 
as he is now in turning out 70, because the people will be 
assured of the requisite purchasing power to purchase them. 

It is still recognized, however, that with the advance that 
has taken place in technique during the past 10 years, even 
if we were to achieve full production we should still have 
three or four million people unemployed. The industrial 
expansion act contemplates that the services of these people 
will be utilized in a long-term, far-reaching housing project. 
As far as possible, private builders will be encouraged and 
assisted in providing employment for these people. It is 
further i however, that in order to rehouse Amer- 
ica the Government itself will have to assume responsibility 
for the main part of a long-term rehousing program. This 
feature of the bill is the balance wheel that will absorb any 
slack that may develop in the operation of the act. It 
should be noted that this act does not contemplate the 
socialization of industry, but it does contemplate the degree 
of cooperation from the Federal Government that is neces- 
sary to operate American industry at full capacity and give 
all of the American people a high standard of living. 

For a further explanation of the working of the act I 
should like to refer you to a speech made by Congressman 
Vooruts, one of the coauthors of the act, which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 23, 1937. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that we are not at- 
tempting some utterly new departure in the field of legisla- 
tion. We are merely trying to do what the New Deal started 
out to do in 1933. Even the methods that we are using are 
the methods that the New Deal has already sold to the 
American people. The only difference, if any, is that we 
are seeking to use these methods in order to achieve abun- 
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dance rather than artificial scarcity. It is our opinion that 
the American people are ready for a program of this kind. 
They were probably not ready for it 4 years ago, but a great 
deal of fundamental educational work has been accomplished 
by the New Deal since its inception. 

We know that human folk ways do not change overnight, 
and that it is always dangerous to attempt too drastic 
changes without a preliminary period of education. We feel 
that the necessary trial and error methods have gone far 
enough; that events have proven that the system of artificial 
scarcity may hobble along until the next depression, but that 
artificial scarcity in a world of potential plenty is just plain 
dumb. 

We have framed this act to make a reality of the dream 
of plenty glimpsed by Veblen 30 years ago, dramatized by 
Loeb and his associates in The Chart of Plenty, and brought 
down to earth by Ezekiel, who has proven beyond successful 
contradiction that if the machinery set up by the A. A. A. 
and the N. R. A. were used to secure full production instead 
of restricted output, a minimum in goods and services equal 
to what $2,500 a year will now buy, would be available for 
every family in the United States. 

We know we are suffering poverty because we are not pro- 
ducing enough wealth to give all of our people a comfort- 
able standard of living, and that the reason poverty is so 
widespread and disastrous is that artificial scarcity, engen- 
dered by class legislation and reactionary decisions of the 
Supreme Court, has been forced on an era of technological 
abundance. We know that if our present national produc- 
tion of approximately $70,000,000,000 annually were divided 
equally among all of us we would all be living in penury. 
But if the established machinery of the A. A. A. and the 
N. R. A. are framed into law by the Industrial Expansion 
Act; if they are used to boost production to whatever point 
is necessary to provide American standards of living for all 
our people, no one would be robbed of what he now has, and 
nothing would be taken from those now living on a scale 
above the average. 

One-third of our people ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed, and 
one-fifth of our people economic outcasts outside the pale is 
a challenge to us, to our democracy, and to the eternal prin- 
ciples of human brotherhood which we Representatives of 
the people dare not ignore. 


American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the action of the Senate and 
of the conferees in providing an authorization of $115,000,- 
000 in the third deficiency bill for construction of merchant 
ships is gratifying to all friends of the American merchant 
marine. My views on the program for construction of ships 
proposed by Chairman Kennedy, of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, were expressed in my letter of July 27, 
1937, to the members of the subcommittee having charge of 
this deficiency bill. As I said then, it is my solemn convic- 
tion that unless affirmative action of this kind is taken at 
once the flag of the United States on merchant ships will 
disappear again from the seas; American seamen will be 
deprived of employment; American shipyards will be out of 
work; building of merchant ships will become a lost art in 
the United States; business organizations built up through 
long and trying years at an enormous expense will be 
destroyed; trade connections for American-flag ships will 
be severed; the stabilizing influence of American ships on 
ocean-freight rates will be lost; the trade advantage of 
American carriers for American goods will be surrendered 
for the disadvantage and danger of transportation only in 
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foreign bottoms operated by foreign competitors interested 
primarily in promoting the trade of their nationals to the 
detriment of American commerce; freight rates will be 
increased sufficient to compensate foreign competitors for 
losses previously sustained through American competition; 
the national defense will be imperiled through the lack of 
auxiliaries for the Navy in time of emergency; American 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, and other shippers will 
be again subject to loss and disaster such as they sustained 
at the time of the Boer War and the World War, when foreign 
ships serving American commerce were recalled by their 
respective governments for their own national purposes and 
left the American shippers without bottoms to carry their 
goods; the foreign commerce of the United States will be 
again at the mercy of foreign competitors whose policies this 
Nation cannot control; and our foreign commerce will be 
subject again to the whims, caprices, and discriminations of 
those competitors without any voice on our part. 

I said then that, for my part, I was unwilling that the 
billions already spent to build up American trade and an 
American merchant marine should be wholly lost, the experi- 
ence gained should be thrown into the discard, the American 
Government should confess itself impotent in the face of 
difficulties, and one of its oldest and most essential industries 
should be faced again with extinction. 

It is reassuring that the Congress has responded to the 
call for immediate action. 

When the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was reported in 
June 1935 by the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the report of the committee presented an analysis 
of documented vessels of 2,000 gross tons and over, excluding 
those on the Great Lakes, as of January 1, 1935. There were 
shown to be listed 1,530 vessels of 8,867,000 gross tons. The 
break-down was as follows: 


COMBINATION PASSENGER AND CARGO VESSELS 

A break-down by types showed 183 vessels of 1,521,000 tons 
of the combination passenger-and-cargo class. Of this total, 
67 percent at that time were over 10 years old, 26 percent were 
from 11 to 15 years old, and over 12 percent were from 16 to 20 
years old. Twenty-eight percent were over 20 years old. 

Six of these combination passenger-and-cargo vessels, ag- 
gregating 102,093 tons, were Government owned, and all were 
over 20 years old; 129, of 1,142,000 tons, were privately owned 
and operated in the foreign trade, two-thirds being over 10 
years old. Nearly 30 percent were 11 to 15 years old; 24 per- 
cent were over 20 years old; 48, of 277,000 tons, were privately 
owned and operated in the domestic trade, and of these, 67 
percent were over 10 years old and over 46 percent were over 
20 years old. 

CARGO VESSELS 

One thousand and four vessels, of 4,955,000 tons, were of 
the cargo class, nearly 99 percent of which were over 10 years 
old. Of this class, 588 vessels, of 2,869,000 tons, or 58 percent 
of the total, were between 16 and 20 years old. 

Four hundred and thirty-two vessels, of 1,850,000 tons, were 
privately owned and operated in the domestic trade. Nearly 
99 percent of these were over 10 years old, 32 percent were 11 
to 15 years old, 52 percent were 16 to 20 years old, and 15 
percent were over 20 years old. 

Two hundred and ninety-six vessels, of 1,550,000 tons, of 
the cargo class, were privately owned and operated in the 
foreign trade, of which 98 percent were more than 10 years 
old, over 44 percent were 11 to 15 years old, and 52 percent 
were 16 to 20 years old. 

TANEERS 

Three hundred and forty-three vessels, of 2,390,000 tons, 
were tankers, nearly 90 percent of which were more than 10 
years old. Over one-half of the tonnage was from 11 to 15 
years old and 32 percent were from 16 to 20 years old. 

Data prepared by the Department of Commerce showed 
that as of January 1, 1935, vessels of 2,000 gross tons and 
over normally employed in the carriage of goods and pas- 
sengers engaged in international trade, excluding the Great 
Lakes, gave the United States third place, the relative posi- 
tion of the different countries being: Great Britain, Japan, 
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United States, Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Norway. 

In speed the United States was fourth, the relative posi- 
tions being: Great Britain, Germany, Japan, United States, 
France, Netherlands, Italy, and Norway. 

In gross tonnage of vessels of 10 years and over the United 
States was last, the relative standing of the nations being: 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
France, and United States. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In the report submitted by the committee in support of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, it was shown that during 
the period from 1922 to 1928 no vessels were built in Ameri- 
can yards for overseas foreign service; that under the 1928 
act 31 new vessels were built for ocean-mail service and 42 
reconditioned; that in the last 5 years before the date of 
the report, June 20, 1935, in the construction of freighters 
the United States had built 4, while Great Britain was build- 
ing 295, and for the previous 5 years while we were con- 
structing 4 in American yards, Great Britain had built 558. 

It was shown that during the post-war period, from 1922 
to 1933, about 16,500,000 tons of ocean-going ships of 2,000 

gross tons and upward were constructed throughout the 
world, of which the United States contributed less than 7 

percent, 
GRAVITY OF SITUATION 

When that report was submitted—that is, over 2 years 

' ago—the gravity of the situation was pointed out in the light 
of the fact that the useful life of a ship is 20 years. It was 
shown then that our merchant marine at that time operat- 
ing in the foreign trade of slightly less than 3,000,000 tons 
included 224 vessels of 1,400,000 tons purchased from the 
United States Government. It was stated that there was a 
high percentage of old and obsolete vessels in that number, 
and that of the 3,000,000 tons there were about 1,900,000 
tons haying contracts for carrying mail; that is, subsidized 
vessels. It was there stated that at the end of 7 years 86 
percent in number and 77 percent in tonnage of the ves- 
sels operating on ocean-mail routes would have become 20 
years old. It was then stated that unless something was 
done quickly we would be reduced to our pre-war position, 
when we had 81 vessels of less than 500,000 tons operating 
on our regular services, at which time we carried less than 

10 percent of our commerce in American ships. 

It was shown in that report that for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1935, the total of ship construction throughout 
the world was 1,269,534 tons, with the United States as 
eleventh on the list, having 1.46 percent of this construction, 
and being exceeded by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Sweden, Japan, Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, and 
Norway. At that time the tonnage under contract for con- 
struction in the United States consisted of two tankers ag- 
gregating 16,800 tons. Other tonnage under construction 
consisted of four vessels averaging 418 tons each, while there 
was not one ocean-going vessel built in the United States for 
either the domestic or foreign trade for the carriage of goods 
or passengers. 

Reference is made to that report because the findings sub- 
mitted to Congress when the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was 
first reported painted the picture portrayed so graphically 
by-Chairman Kennedy over 2 years later in his testimony 
before the Committee on Appropriations. The American 
people should take pride in the masterly grasp which Chair- 
man Kennedy and the Commission have over the situation 
and the enthusiastic and intelligent way in which they are 
bringing order out of chaos. The testimony of Chairman 
Kennedy should be in the hands of every advocate of an 
American merchant marine and should be studied by every 
businessman. 

On May 18 of this year I was privileged to make a Mari- 
time Day speech in Savannah, Ga., and a summary of those 
remarks reviewing merchant-marine legislation and the 
status of our merchant marine at that time may be inter- 
esting now. May 22, 1819, marked for ocean transportation 
the dawn of a new day, for on that day the ship Savannah, 
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propelled in part by steam, left Savannah, Ga., for Europe. 
The practicability of using steam power to propel vessels was 
demonstrated by Robert Fulton in 1807, and the use of steam- 
boats on rivers and bays became general during the succeed- 
ing decade. Then an adventurous spirit determined to ex- 
periment with steam on the ocean, and 118 years ago the 
packet Savannah, equipped with an auxiliary steam engine, 
commenced its voyage across the ocean, making the trip to 
Liverpool in 27 days. The beginning had been made. There 
followed in 1833 the Royal William from Quebec to London, 
the first vessel to cross the ocean entirely under steam power, 
and in 1837 the launching at Bristol, England, of the first 
seagoing steamer built expressly for trans-Atlantic service. 

The tragedy of it all is that even yet the place of our 
Nation has not been firmly established upon the seas. Others 
have taken the place that should be ours. The message of 
America’s need must be carried to the people of the Nation. 
The fight must go on, and it must be made by men who are 
impelled only by patriotism and zeal, who realize the tragedy 
of the past, who know the dangers of the present, and who 
are undaunted by the obstacles of the future. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES 

The place of our Nation on the sea was at one time a proud 
one. Our Nation at an early date provided a policy of pro- 
tection for our merchant marine. The first Federal tariff law, 
the act of 1789, invoked the principle of discriminating duties. 
It provided that imports in American vessels should receive 
a discount of 10 percent below the general import duties, and 
in 1794 the law was so changed that imports in foreign vessels 
were required to pay an increase of 10 percent above the nor- 
mal tariffs. The effect of the statute was the same. This 
form of protection continued until 1815. 

The benefits of the mercantile policy, then established, gave 
maximum protection to shipping engaged in the trade be- 
tween the United States and the Orient. It imposed an 
import duty ranging from 6 to 20 cents per pound on tea 
imported directly from India to China in American bottoms, 
while a duty of 15 to 45 cents per pound was imposed on tea 
imported into the United States in foreign vessels. All other 
oriental products imported in foreign vessels were required to 
pay a duty of 124% percent ad valorem, which was nearly 
double the rate levied on imports delivered in American ves- 
sels. Similar provisions were incorporated in various laws 
enacted up to 1830. However, shipping protection did not 
consist entirely of discriminating import duties. The early 
tariff laws aided American shipping by imposing discriminat- 
ing tonnage charges against foreign vessels. The act of July 
20, 1789, provided that the tonnage tax on vessels built and 
owned in the United States and on foreign-built vessels owned 
by American citizens, on and after May 29, 1789, should be 6 
cents; on vessels thereafter constructed in the United States, 
but partly or wholly owned by foreigners, 30 cents; on all other 
vessels, 50 cents; and an act passed in 1804 levied a light- 
money tax of 50 cents per ton on foreign vessels, the rate being 
advanced to $150 a ton in 1812. 

The year 1815 saw a modification by Congress in the law, 
and it was declared that the discriminating duties in favor 
of American ships should no longer apply in the direct 
trade between the United States and those foreign countries 
that agreed to discontinue all discriminating duties against 
American vessels. The policy of discriminating duties was 
wholly abandoned in 1828, when Congress provided that it 
should no longer apply in either the direct or indirect trade 
of the United States. After 1815 and 1828 reciprocity 
treaties were negotiated with most maritime countries, and 
the clauses of later tariff acts providing for a discrimination 
of 10 percent against vessels of foreign countries that made 
discrimination in favor of their national shipping were of 
no practical importance. 

There followed a period in which the interest in promo- 
tion of domestic trade and industry was paramount. The 
idea existed that the American merchant marine could 
shift for itself. Economic conditions were more favorable 
than later, but the relative proportion of the foreign trade 
carried in American vessels fell from over 80 percent in 1800 
to 66.5 percent in 1860, even though the aggregate registered 
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tonnage in the foreign trade increased from 824,000 gross 
tons in 1815 to 2,497,000 tons in 1861. 
SUBSIDIES 

Subsidies followed. By the act of March 3, 1845, mail 
subsidies were granted. Under that law subsidies totaling 
$14,500,000 were paid, and there resulted the construction 
of several large steamships and the establishment of a 
number of important lines. The largest sums were paid to 
the Collins Line, but smaller sums were paid for the estab- 
lishment of lines of mail steamers to operate to Bremen, 
Havre, Habana, and Aspinwall—now Colon. Subsidies were 
paid to the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. for an Oregon serv- 
ice connecting at Panama with the line from New York 
and making stops at San Diego, Monterey, and San 
Francisco. 

These subsidies continued until the subsidy policy was 
abandoned, and the American merchant marine continued 
its decline. 

The policy was revived in 1865, and some small contract 
mail payments were authorized between that date and 
1873, when the policy was again abandoned. The last of 
these contracts expired in 1877. It was during that period 
that the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. received contracts for 
a monthly service to Japan and China and for a service to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Another contract was made with a 
steamship line for a monthly service between Philadelphia 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

MAIL-CONTRACT PAY 

In an effort to aid the American merchant marine, the 
Mail Contract Act of 1891 was enacted. Some six or seven 
steamship lines received mail payments in excess of the 
amounts they would have received without these mail con- 
tracts, but the amounts received were too small to stimulate 
the growth of an American merchant marine. 

This period was one of internal development, and little 
positive effort was made to develop the American merchant 
marine by a consistent policy. The result was continued 
decline, with foreign ships securing the greater part of the 
general ocean-carrying trade of the world that had been 
carried formerly in American bottoms until foreign ships 
became the carriers of nine-tenths of the foreign commerce 
of the United States. 

By the act of March 3, 1917, the Mail Contract Act of 
1891 was supplemented, and the Postmaster General was 
authorized to contract for the operation of fast mail ships 
between the United States and Great Britain and to pay 
them at rates not exceeding $8 per mile for each outward 
voyage. The vessels operating under such contracts were 
to have a gross tonnage of at least 35,000 and a speed of not 
less than 30 knots. This law accomplished nothing. 

An effort was made in the Tariff Act of October 3, 1931, to 
restore the old policy of discriminating duties in the interest 
of the American merchant marine. A discount of 5 percent 
was allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as 
should be imported in vessels admitted to registration under 
the laws of the United States, but it was provided that noth- 
ing in that subsection should be so construed as to abrogate 
or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of any 
treaty concluded between the United States and any foreign 
nation. As the United States had entered into treaties with 
most of the maritime countries of the world not to levy dis- 
criminating duties, this provision of the act was never 
enforced. 

SHIPPING ACT OF 1916 

The Boer War and the World War demonstrated the need 
for American ships. The foreign ships carrying American 
goods were withdrawn for domestic purposes. Goods for ex- 
port were congested at the terminals. Freight rates soared. 
Cotton declined, though foreign purchasers were clamoring 
to buy. The losses to the American farmer were astounding. 
The Shipping Act of September 7, 1916, followed as an emer- 
gency measure. This act laid the foundation for our present 
policies. It was the result of an investigation conducted by 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives in 1912, 
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Under the Shipping Act of 1916 the President was author- 
ized, at his discretion, as an emergency measure, to requisi- 
tion, construct, or purchase vessels and to operate them. The 
President was to function through a Shipping Board, which 
was authorized to form— 

One or more corporations for the purchase, construction, 8 

merchant 


ment, lease, charter, maintenance, and operation of 
the commerce of the United States. 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation was incorporated and 
the task began of creating and operating ships while the 
United States was at war. When the armistice came an 
elaborate program was in progress, and though the progress 
was curtailed where possible, the United States acquired pos- 
session of a fleet of more than 12,000,000 gross tons, consisting 
mostly of standardized and hastily constructed freight ships 
of about 12 knots speed. Some of these freight ships were 
purchased by shipping companies and the limited number of 
rene combination freight and passenger ships were 
sold. 

Then the Congress and the Shipping Board decided to 
establish freight lines from the major ports of the United 
States to different parts of the world. The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was changed to the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
and that Corporation was charged with the operation of some 
of the lines, while most of the ships were operated through 
operating companies under agreements that were changed 
from time to time, but which protected the operating com- 
panies from losses. Gradually, under the terms of the act of 
1920, supplemented by the act of 1928, the larger part of 
these vessels were sold, but the United States had to pay 
operating costs amounting at times to something like $40,- 
000,000 a year. These costs were no more nor less than sub- 
sidies, yet the American people gained in the end, even 
though the fleet had cost in all $3,500,000,000. In 1924 world 
conditions resulted in a withdrawal of foreign ships from our 
trade. These wartime ships were thrown into service, and the 
testimony before the Merchant Marine Committee showed 
that those ships had saved the American farmers of the 
Middle West $600,000,000 by reason of their ability to trans- 
port their grain at the most opportune time. Again, in 1926, 
similar conditions arose and were met in the same way. 

It was testified that the rates on commerce actually carried 
from 1922 to 1931, freight rates plus passenger rates, ag- 
gregated about $900,000,000 annually, and the transportation 
by an American merchant marine of approximately one- 
third of that commerce retained in the United States around 
$300,900,000 that otherwise would have gone abroad. 

Moreover, the American people have been protected from 
overwhelming freight rates. In the report of a select com- 
mittee in 1924 it was said: 

In fact, had it not been for the American merchant marine at 
the close of the World War the United States would probably 
have paid out in increased ocean-freight rates alone more than 
the total cost of the Government fleet. It was the Shipping 
Board which brought about, through the control of its tonnage, 
constant reductions in ocean-freight rates which inured to the 
benefit of American producers, industries, and shippers. This 
tremendously important fact cannot and should not be overlooked 
in estimating what the American merchant marine is worth to the 
American people. The Government-owned fleet has, in fact, been 
& valuable asset rather than a millstone about the necks of the 
American people, as some would have the Nation believe, 

SHIPPING ACT OF 1920 

The Shipping Act of 1920 affirmatively declared that it is 
necessary for the national defense and for the proper growth 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best-equipped and most 
suitable types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater por- 
tion of its commerce and serve as a naval or military aux- 
iliary in time of war or national emergency, ultimately to 
be owned and operated privately by citizens of the United 
States; and it was thereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to do whatever may be necessary to develop 
and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine; 
and, insofar as might not be inconsistent with the express 
provisions of that act, the United States Shipping Board 
should, in the disposition of vessels and shipping property. 
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in the making of rules and regulations, and in the adminis- 
tration of the shipping laws, keep always in view this pur- 
pose and object as the primary end to be attained. 

All subsequent acts have redeclared or reaffirmed this 
fundamental policy. 

There were two important provisions of the act of 1920 
that would have aided materially the American merchant 
marine if they had been found capable of enforcement. 
These two provisions were sections 28 and 34. 

By section 28 interstate-commerce carriers were prohibited 

from charging lower inland rates on exports and imports than 
upon domestic rates unless the exports and imports were 
transported on the ocean in American vessels, but this section 
was not to be enforced at ports where the Shipping Board was 
of the opinion that American shipping was not able to serve 
commerce adequately. This section has never been enforced. 
Inquiries as to possible enforcement have raised many ques- 
tions between ports of possible retaliations, diversions of busi- 
ness, and of general handicaps possibly detrimental to foreign 
commerce more than equal to the benefits to American 
shipping. 
By section 34 the President was authorized and directed to 
notify foreign governments of the termination of the provisions 
of treaties “which restrict the right of the United States to 
impose discriminating customs duties on imports entering the 
United States in foreign vessels.” President Wilson and his 
successors have insisted that to carry out this provision would 
cause the United States to violate its treaties. President 
Wilson was also of the opinion that the power to negotiate 
treaties or amendments to treaties is vested in the President 
by the United States and that he is not, in the exercise of his 
discretion, subject to the orders of Congress. It is important 
to inquire, however, if a similar mandate of Congress for the 
cancelation or modification of treaties in connection with the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act was not observed. 

Relief will not be possible under these or similar provisions 
of law for many years to come, if at all. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1928 

In 1928 enormous sums were being paid for the operating 
losses on routes maintained to various ports of the world, the 
fleet was growing old, and the time was inevitable when the 
United States would again be without an American merchant 
marine. Efforts to provide a subsidy in the meantime had 
failed and recourse was had to the use of mail payments. 
Provisions were made to encourage new construction. There 
was need for passenger liners and combination passenger- 
cargo liners, because the wartime construction program was 
directed to the building of cargo vessels. Even with these 
cargo vessels the fleet was becoming obsolete particularly with 
regard to speed when compared with more modern foreign 
vessels of improved designs in hull and machinery. 

Under this act liberal provisions were made as to mail pay, 
the available loan fund was increased from $125,000,000 to 
$250,000,000, and rates of interest on loans for the construc- 
tion and reconditioning of vessels was lowered to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent on any Government obligation issued 
subsequent to April 6, 1917, and outstanding at the time the 
loan was made excepting postal-savings bonds. Three- 
quarters of the cost of the vessel could be borrowed and 
repaid at any time within 20 years. 

Owing to a construction given the interest provision which 
was not intended by the Congress, some loans were made at 
abnormally low rates which resulted in the amendment in 
1931 of the interest provision so as to prescribe 5% percent 
for loans upon vessels in the coastwise trade or inactive and 
3% percent upon vessels employed in foreign trade. 

As a result of the 1928 act, 43 new vessels were constructed, 
consisting of 448,275 tons, on which authorized loans were 
made of $116,384,753. In addition, 42 vessels were recondi- 
tioned, with a gross tonnage of 279,983, and authorized loans 
of $13,322,793. Of these vessels, 22 were combination, 19 
were freighters, and 1 was a tanker. The figures are taken 
from Shipping Board report of September 1934. 
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The Senate investigation into ocean-mail contracts dis- 
closed practices which were not contemplated by the act, and 
which showed that large sums of money designed for public 
benefit were being diverted to private gain. A change became 
inevitable. 

On March 4, 1935, President Roosevelt presented to the 
Congress the issue of whether or not the United States should 
have an adequate American merchant marine, 

For himself the President answered in the affirmative. He 
Said: 

To me there are three reasons for answering the question in the 
affirmative: 

The first is that in time of peace subsidies granted by other 
nations, shipping combines, and other restrictive or rebating meth- 
ods may well be used to the detriment of American shippers. The 
maintenance of fair competition alone calls for American-flag ships 
of sufficient tonnage to carry a reasonable portion of our foreign 
commerce. 

Second. In the event of a major war in which the United States 
is not involved our commerce, in the absence of an adequate 
merchant marine, might find itself seriously crippled because of 
its inability to secure bottoms for neutral peaceful foreign trade. 

Third. In the event of war in which the United States itself 
might be engaged American-flag ships are obviously needed for 
naval auxiliaries, and also for the maintenance and commercial in- 
tercourse with other nations. We should remember lessons learned 
in the last war. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 


As a result of the President’s message, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, has been passed, and a new United States 
Maritime Commission is administering that law and seeking 
to retain our flag on the seas. That act contains a declara- 
tion of policy substantially the same as the declaration in the 
acts of 1920 and 1928. Again, we are at the crossroads. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE MUST BE PRESERVED 

What we need in this country is a recrudescence of the 
ship-mindedness which prevailed throughout the land in the 
first half of our national life. 

In 1933 Congress recognized this fact and sought to re- 
awaken public interest in the merchant marine by passing a 
joint resolution authorizing and requesting the President to 
issue annually a proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe May 22 each year as National Mari- 
time Day. This day was selected to commemorate the sail- 
ing of the Savannah, the first vessel equipped with steam 
propulsion to cross the Atlantic. 

The example set by the Savannah 118 years ago in open- 
ing a new chapter in ocean transportation should inspire us 
to renewed efforts in the rehabilitation of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

As I have endeavored to show, we have striven frequently 
to retrieve our position upon the seas. Some of these efforts 
have been costly, and while the cost of these endeavors may 
have been disproportionate to the results achieved, owing 
to the stupendous size and emergency nature of the initial 
undertaking, yet certain definite progress has been made. 
This progress is reflected by the nearly 2,800,000 tons of ships 
which are maintaining regular service in our foreign-carrying 
trade. 

Compare this position with the humiliating one we occu- 
pied in 1914. In that year the American flag, once a familiar 
sight upon the seas, had all but vanished. Only a half 
million tons of vessels were operated in regular services in 
the foreign commerce of the United States. We have now 
improved, but there is still much to be done. Among the 
six principal maritime countries we rank third in tonnage of 
ships, fifth in tonnage of vessels having speeds of 12 knots 
or more, and at the foot of the list in modern tonnage. 
Excluding the tonnage built under the 1928 act, there is not 
a single ship in our foreign-trade fleet that is less than 15 
years old today, and by 1942 all of these will have reached 
the age of 20 years or more. These figures disclose the 
deplorably weak position we occupy among the principal 
maritime countries. 

Where do we stand in the matter of the larger and faster 
merchant vessels built during the last 10 years? Among 
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the 18 vessels of nearly three-quarters of a million tons, 
ranging in sizes from 25,000 to 80,000 tons each, there is not 
one American ship. 

The largest American merchant vessels constructed in the 
United States during this period were the Manhatian and 
her sister ship, the Washington, of somewhat less than 25,000 
tons each. 

Is there any good reason why the United States should 
not have larger ships more nearly comparable with those of 
our competitors, and especially since most of the passenger 
traffic of these vessels originates in this country? Surely it 
is not because we lack the skill, the facilities, or the money. 
It may interest you to know that we did design and build 
in this country two vessels comparable in power and greater 
in speed than any of the superliners built by our competi- 
tors, and that we placed them in service before any of the 
superliners were completed. I refer to the U. S. aircraft 
carrier Lexington and her sister ship, the Saratoga. 

Had we exhibited the same aggressive spirit shown by the 
Savannah in pioneering her way across the North Atlantic, 
we would have maintained American prestige by building our 
share of ships of the types and sizes built abroad during 
the past 10 years. The popularity of the two largest Ameri- 
can ships in the North Atlantic and the other ships built 
under the Merchant Marine Act, 1928, demonstrates that 
modern American ships can and will attract a proper share 
of the traffic. 

Not only are we in a weak position with the larger pas- 
senger ships, but our status in cargo ships is deplorable. 
No ships of this important type have been built in the 
United States within the past 15 years for operation in the 
overseas foreign trade, and these are the ships that com- 
prise the larger portion of our foreign trade fleet. They 
have an average speed of only 10 knots—the speed of 
tramps and not liners—while the cargo vessels of our for- 
eign competitors have speeds up to 18 knots, with even 
higher speeds contemplated. Is it any wonder we are unable 
to meet foreign competition under such conditions? 

It is imperative that we correct these conditions, and to 
that end we should begin building ships without further 
delay. Of the approximately 2,800,000 tons of our foreign- 
trade fleet, 85 percent will become 20 years old within the 
next 5 years. Not only are such obsolete ships costly to 
operate, but they fail to attract the proper kind and amount 
of traffic. 

We recognize the need for aiding our shipping in the 
foreign trade so as to place American shipowners and oper- 
ators on a parity with their foreign competitors in capital 
and operating costs, but financial assistance from the Gov- 
ernment will not enable American shipowners to operate 
profitably unless American ships are on a parity with or 
superior to the ships of their competitors. The obsolescence 
factor, and not the higher capital and operating costs, con- 
stitutes the chief handicap of the American shipowner 
today. 

I have given you but a brief outline of our shipping situa- 
tion. It is sufficient, however, to show some of the diffi- 
culties confronting the new Maritime Commission, which 
was created since we last celebrated National Maritime 
Day. 

The Commission has rapidly cleared the decks for action. 

The ocean-mail contracts have been terminated and ar- 
rangements made for carrying on under the new direct 
form of aid. We must realize the importance of guarding 
against any interruption in American-flag services which 
are now operating on essential trade routes. 

It has taken many years and large expenditures of public 
funds to partially recover the position we once occupied in 
the foreign carrying trade and to build up the confidence of 
the shipping and traveling public in the dependability and 
permanence of American-fiag services. We cannot afford to 
destroy this confidence by any interruption of service on 
essential trade routes. In order to assure stability and per- 
manence, the first requisite is continuity of service. There- 
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fore, our efforts must be in the direction of holding and fur- 
ther strengthening our present position by guarding against 
any interruptions and by rapid substitution of modern vessels 
for the many obsolete ships operating in nearly all of our 
services, 

During the course of my remarks I have referred to the 
large public expenditures in the building and developing of 
our merchant marine. These expenditures were brought 
about by the failure of most of our citizens to recognize, in 
the half-century prior to 1914, that an American merchant 
marine was necessary to meet our economic, commercial, and 
military requirements. The vital role it plays in our national 
life has been demonstrated time and again since the outbreak 
of the World War. Why not heed the lessons of the past? As 
President Roosevelt said: 


We should remember the lessons learned in the last war. 


We have learned since 1914 that America can never afford 
to be without a strong and prosperous merchant marine. It 
is necessary in our economic and commercial life and indis- 
pensable in the military defense of the Nation. Let me 
emphasize the point right here that in time of national peril 
a navy is only as strong as its merchant marine. 

These thoughts are as old as the Republic itself. Our out- 
standing statesmen, during our entire national existence, have 
time and again pointed out the need for a strong American 
merchant marine. 

Among the many statesmen who have expressed such views 
was our first President, who very definitely pointed out in a 
message to Congress the wisdom of maintaining our own 
merchant marine. Nearly a century and a half later Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered a message to Congress in 
which he also advocated a strong American merchant marine 
“in keeping with our national pride and national needs.” 

Before closing let me recount some of the benefits to be 
derived by supporting a strong American merchant marine. 

First. The investment which is required to be made by the 
Government in the support of our merchant marine is a safe, 
sound, and profitable one. Take, for example, the sum paid 
out last year under the ocean-mail-contract system, which 
amounted, roughly, to $28,000,000. Had we replaced our 
ships at a normal rate last year, the benefits accruing to 
American labor in industries contributing to the building of 
such ships and to labor employed in their operation and 
maintenance would have amounted to approximately twice 
that sum. 

The possession of our own merchant marine would also 
prove advantageous in the development and expansion of 
our foreign commerce. It insures American farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and travelers of regular, frequent, and 
dependable service at reasonable rates to the world’s markets, 
and equal opportunity in such markets for the sale of their 
products. 

Passenger and freight earnings of such American ships 
are a contributing factor in the conservation of national 
wealth. In addition to these economic and commercial 
advantages, the possession of a modern and adequate mer- 
chant marine makes available to the Navy ships suitable for 
naval auxiliary use, 

American exporters, importers, and passengers are pro- 
tected against unreasonable and exorbitant rates possible 
through combinations of foreign owners. Discriminations 
against American business in the interest of foreign com- 
petitors are prevented. 

In conclusion, may I add that it is my fond hope that on 
the occasion of our next celebration of National Maritime Day 
the rehabilitation of our merchant marine will be in progress. 

I wish to stress the need for the rapid modernization of 
our merchant fleet. What could be more appropriate than 
to have the celebration of National Maritime Day next year 
include one or more launchings of the first ships of a fleet to 
which America can again point with pride—ships necessary 
in time of tranquillity; ships indispensable in time of peril; 
ships of our own which America can never again afford to be 
without. 
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Put Our Inland Waterways to Work—Bill to Extend 
Government Credit to Mortgages for Construc- 
tion and Reconditioning Obsolete Vessels Will 
Bring This About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 30, 1937, I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 8080, which provides for the insurance of mort- 
gage-securing loans for the construction or reconditioning of 
floating property used for commercial purposes on inland 
waterways, such as rivers, lakes, bays, and sounds, and also 
for floating property engaged in the coastwise trade. 

My interest in this matter dates back to visits from people 
from my section of the country who came here with a view of 
trying to get some assistance from the Government for the 
purpose of constructing watercraft for operation on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. About 2 months ago I 
learned that the Maritime Commission did not intend to ren- 
der any assistance, or could not under the law, for vessels 
operating on inland waterways. I took the matter up with 
our legislative drafting service and requested that a bill be 
prepared for me, the basis of which should be the present 
set-up of guaranteeing mortgages in the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


The bill is not perfect and must be amended, but it is a 
foundation upon which a law can be written. It will be of 
extreme benefit to the people of this country because in the 
end it will mean use of our waterways and safe transportation 
for our people, which, I regret to say, my investigation dis- 
closes we do not have now, and it will also help the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

We have spent hundreds of millions of dollars, if not billions 
of dollars, improving our waterways for navigation purposes 
and what have we operating on these waterways? The best 
evidence of the situation that confronts the country now, in 
my opinion, is the testimony before the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, when the Department of Commerce 
appropriation bill was up this year, given by Hon. Joseph 
Weaver, who was the head of the Inspection Service. You 
will find in that testimony that Mr. Weaver stated over half 
of the vessels and craft now being used on inland waterways 
is over 20 years old; in fact, 531 of some 900 vessels, or what- 
ever you might want to term them, are at least 20 years old, 
some over 30 years in operation. 

When the people came here from St. Louis I tried in every 
way to get them recognition. I personally went to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and saw Mr. Jones. That cor- 
poration absolutely refused to offer any assistance whatsoever. 
They have no place to go now for help. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has told me personally 
that his office would not approve of long-term collateral such 
as would be necessary to finance floating property. In other 
words, no Government organization nor any bank or trust 
company will advance money for the construction of floating 
properties for a period in excess of 2 years, while national 
banks under the jurisdiction of the Comptroller could not 
advance the money at all. 

We have this situation confronting us in my own section. 
The Mississippi River will shortly have a 9-foot channel from 
the Twin Cities to the Gulf. That has cost the people of this 
country a tremendous amount of money, and my viewpoint 
is that we either should use the rivers or we should stop 
appropriating money to make them navigable. 

What does my bill provide? ` My bill provides that where 
responsible parties apply to the Maritime Commission and 
they have 25 percent of the cost of either reconditioning an 
old or constructing a new vessel, if the Commission finds that 
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they would be warranted in doing so, taking into considera- 
tion, not only public convenience and necessity but also 
whether the project is feasible from a financial standpoint, 
it can guarantee a mortgage up to 75 percent. 

How does this work now in the Housing Commission? The 
best evidence is information I have received in the form of a 
report from the Federal Housing Commission, which is as 
follows: 


The Federal Housing Administration, established 3 years ago to 
encourage improvement in housing standards and conditions and 
to create a sound system of home financing, is now paying the 
major portion of its own expenses. 

Eventually it should be entirely self-sustaining and operate 
without cost to the Government. 

Moreover, the Federal Housing Administration does not lend or 
make grants of Federal funds, although it has done a gross business 
of nearly $1,800,000,000. It simply insures loans made by private 
lending institutions for home financing. 

When application is made to the Federal Housing Administration 
for mortgage insurance, an appraisal fee is charged at the rate of 
$3 per thousand of the value of the proposed mortgage. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration appraisal system goes much further 
than appraisals as we have known them in the past. It takes into 
account all elements of risk, including the character of the neigh- 
borhood, the quality of the home structure, and the buyer's ability 
to pay. It is designed to saf both the buyer and the lender 
against the pitfalls which contributed so heavily to the real-estate 
collapse of the early thirties. 

When the mortgage is approved by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration underwriters, an annual insurance premium of one-half 
of 1 percent of the original face value of the mortgage is collected. 
If a buyer defaults and the mortgage is foreclosed, the mortgagee 
may turn the property over to the Federal Housing Administrator 
and receive in guaranteed debentures, bearing 3-percent interest, 
an amount equal to the outstanding balance of the mo 8 

Properties thus turned over to the Administrator may be sold 
by him, or rented or within his discretion held for a more favor- 
able market. Proceeds of such sales may be used to retire de- 
bentures or they may be turned into the mutual mortgage insur- 
ance fund against which losses resulting from foreclosure are 
chargeable. 

This mutual mortgage-insurance fund now exceeds $19,000,000. 
Of this amount, $10,000,000 was supplied by Congress as an original 
revol fund and the remainder has been accumulated through 
7 5 fees, mortgage - insurance premiums, and reinvestment of 

unds. 

Of the 220,000 properties on which mortgages have been ac- 
cepted for insurance, only 31 have been turned over to the Admin- 
istrator after foreclosure. Of these, 15 are being held by the Ad- 
ministrator awaiting sale. The other 16 have been sold. De- 
bentures outstanding total less than $100,000, and the net loss 

against the fund to date is under $5,000. 

From appraisal fees, mortgage-insurance premiums, and interest 
on reinvested funds, the Federal Housing Administration now has 
an income of more than $6,000,000 annually. This will increase 
as the volume of mortgage insurance grows. 

It is now proposed to use $5,000,000 of this income during the 
current fiscal year to defray the expenses of the Administration’s 

insuring offices located throughout the United States, leaving 
a substantial reserve to be added to the mutual mortgage insur- 
ance fund to meet possible losses. 


In other words, this bill, as far as providing money out of 
the Treasury is concerned, is not a subsidy in any way. It is 
a subsidy from the standpoint that the Government might 
lend assistance in using the credit of the Government to 
guarantee the mortgage to the extent of 75 percent of the 
cost of the vessel that is to be constructed or reconditioned, 
but no money is advanced by the Government. In other 
words, it will not be a charge on the taxpayers. 

I introduced this bill the day after the City of Baltimore 
was destroyed by fire in Chesapeake Bay. I have been ad- 
vised by the owners of this ship that while they have made 
every effort to secure a loan to either purchase or construct 
a new ship, they have been unable to secure the money. I 
am further informed that they have 25 percent of the cost 
of a new ship, and if such a law as this were in operation, 
they could immediately start the construction of a new 
ship, because they could prove without doubt that the opera- 
tion of the ship is feasible from a financial standpoint, as 
they have been conducting an overnight service between 
Baltimore and Norfolk for many years. 

A hearing was held by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on my bill on August 10 and August 17. Many 
outstanding men, engaged for years in the water transpor- 
tation business, appeared before the committee and endorsed 
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the measure. They cited in detail their experience in try- 
ing to secure money to recondition their old vessels and con- 
struct new ones. They established beyond question the need 
for a law such as I have suggested. 

In Business Week of August 7, an article appeared saying 
that the people in my section of the country are opposed to 
this bill, and it indicates that the privately owned barge 
line there is opposed to it. We have a privately owned barge 
line on the Mississippi River, and I want to commend the 
people of St. Louis, who used their own money to build 
barges and tugboats and are making use of the river. But I 
am not representing this barge line; I am representing the 
people as a whole, and I do not think that this barge line 
has a right to indicate, because they are opposed to a bill 
of this character, that the people of my section of the 
country are opposed to it. 

Former Representative Cleveland A. Newton appeared be- 
fore the committee as the general counsel of the Mississippi 
Valley Association Merchant Marine Committee, and said 
while they had not polled their membership entirely, they 
strongly favored private enterprise on our rivers. This bill 
in no way provides for Government ownership of the ves- 
sels, but its purpose is to assist the privately owned opera- 
tors. I am just as much opposed to the Government com- 
peting with private business as any Member of Congress. 
There must be some other objection advanced as this objec- 
tion is not sound. 

Representatives of all labor organizations appeared and 
endorsed the bill. 

Mr, Alfred P. Thom, Jr., assistant to the general counsel, 
Association of American Railroads, appeared, not to oppose 
the bill, but to suggest an amendment. Mr. Thom said in 
part: 

For years we have adopted the position that the public is en- 
titled to have, and should have, the most efficient system of trans- 
portation that it is possible to create, including all available agen- 


cies, and to use each agency in the manner and to the extent that 
it is economically justified. 


Mr, Thom suggested an amendment providing that when- 
ever an application was filed, public notice should be given 
and hearings granted upon the request of any interested 
party. 

That is entirely agreeable to me, and I commend the As- 
sociation of American Railroads for its attitude, but I think 
I have an amendment which would meet with general ap- 
proval. The amendment I proposed to the committee would 
be to take section 605, subsection (c), of the present Mari- 
time Act, and insert it in the bill in lieu of other language 
which would control the approval of applications. That 
language follows: 


(c) No contract shall be made under this title with respect to 
a vessel to be operated on a service, route, or line served by citi- 
zens of the United States which would be in addition to the ex- 
isting service, or services, unless the Commission shall determine 
after proper hearing of all parties that the service already provided 
by vessels of United States registry in such service, route, or line 
is inadequate, and that in the accomplishment of the purposes and 
policy of this act additional vessels should be operated thereon; 
and no contract shall be made with respect to a vessel operated 
or to be operated in a service, route, or line served by two or more 
citizens of the United States with vessels of United States registry, 
if the Commission shall determine the effect of such a contract 
would be to give undue advantage or be unduly prejudicial, as be- 
tween citizens of the United States, in the operation of vessels in 
competitive services, routes, or lines, unless following public hear- 
ing, due notice of which shall be given to each line serving the 
route, the Commission shall find that it is necessary to enter into 
such contract in order to provide adequate service by vessels of 
United States registry. The Commission, in determining for the 
purposes of this sectlon whether services are competitive, shall 
take into consideration the type, size, and speed of the vessels 
employed, whether passenger or cargo, or combination passenger 
and cargo, vessels, the ports or ranges between which they run, 
the character of cargo carried, and such other facts as it may deem 
proper. 


This language will absolutely protect the present operators 
and no one would be able to get a loan unless business abso- 
lutely justified the operation of additional vessels. 

Hon. Joseph B. Weaver, whose testimony I referred to in 
my statement before the committee, appeared as a witness 
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and discussed the matter at length, strongly endorsing tne 
bill. His testimony was very interesting and to the point. He 
said in part: 


In the first place, the class of ships we are talking about in this 
bill handle about 200,000,000 of our passengers, or 80 percent of the 
people 7 57 travel by water are covered by the class of ships included 

Now, referring to the strictly inland-water carriers, passenger 
service, they have a total number of vessels of 944, and of thut 
number, 413 are of wood construction; the balance have steel hulls 
and a very few of them have steel superstructures. 

As to the ages of those vessels, of those under 5 years there are 
52; between 5 and 10 years, 125; between 10 and 15 years, 108; 
between 15 and 20 years, 68; over 20 years, 591. 

The distribution of the vessels is as follows: East coast, 480; 
midwest rivers, 140; Great Lakes, 110; Gulf, 10; west coast, 200. 

That was the situation at the time this survey was made. 

Briefly, if this bill is enacted, I concur in the statement of 
Congressman COCHRAN that it will not cost the Government any- 
thing. The spread of employment throughout the country, both in 
construction of ships and in the operation of ships, will give jobs to 
many; also, in the shipbuilding business, if we go into a large ship- 
building program, there are not enough trained mechanics, and this 
would offer a means of them throughout the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, this work would be done to a 
considerable extent in the smaller marine construction plants? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes; this work would be largely done on the rivers 
and inland waters. And particularly in view of the fact that weld- 
ing is coming into general use, I think this work will be spread all 
over the country, everywhere. 

The safety feature, of course, we are all familiar with. 

The CHARMAN. But it is a fact, is it not, Mr. Weaver, that the 
construction of ships or vessels of any kind usually creates a demand 
eee that are furnished in practically all of the States of the 

nion 

Mr. Weaver. Its effect goes everywhere. 

The CHARMAN. And in construction about 85 percent of the cost 
is labor, as I recall? 

Mr. Weaver. I think, in the ultimate analysis, 80 percent of the 
money spent for building a ship goes into labor. And that, of 
course, is spread everywhere. 

Mr, O'Leary. How much additional work, in your opinion, would 
be created by this legislation? 

Mr. Weaver. I think approximately $100,000,000 worth of work 
would be started quite soon. 

One of the reasons steamship lines are unable to replace their 
equipment is the fact that had they amortized their old ships, due 
to the increase in the cost of vessels, there would not be funds 
available at the moment to replace their equipment, and they have 
to go out and get outside money. For example, some tankers 
were constructed in 1910 for around $85 a dead-weight ton. At 
the present moment the price ranges between $140 and $165 per 
dead-weight ton, so that there is not enough money in the depre- 
ciation reserve to replace those ships at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask, have you considered the benefit to 
unemployment, the spread of work? And I will ask you also to 
discuss the element of national defense entering into the con- 
struction of these ships, or the existence of ships of this kind. 

Mr. Weaver. In the first place, there will be a great deal of work 
afforded to the steel mills, where the raw materials come from, 
and the manufacturers of Diesel engines, because a large number 
of these ships will be Diesel-powered. Then at the assembly yards 
where the vessels are built I think there will be an increase of 
tonnage and not only in replacement which will give more employ- 
ment to personnel. The men trained in many of these services on 
the lakes, bays, and sounds are just the kind of men who make 
very good seamen. I think from that standpoint and the wide 
spread of this industry all over the United States, in every section, 
it is going to do a great job in increasing employment. 

Another thing: In the smaller communities, for example, along 
the Ohio River, there are many places where they now build small 
vessels—for instance, Dravo at Pittsburgh builds small vessels— 
and it gets our interior citizens more familiar with water problems 
and water transportation. 

The CHARMAN. Are any of these vessels, the construction of 
which is contemplated, susceptible for use for naval auxiliaries or 
in aid to the Navy? 

Mr. Weaver. I think a great many of them would be useful for 
mine sweepers. We took just a boat as the City of Baltimore, two 
of them, in fact, and put in fresh-water tanks and did some other 
things to make them seaworthy, and they were used to transport 
troops from Calais to Dover. I think it would have a great effect 
in case of war, because the vessels would be new, and if they are 
built under the regulations which the Bureau has established they 
will be properly subdivided, in addition to being fireproof, so that 
the damage from being torpedoed, or gunfire, would not be as 
serious and would not sink the vessel as quickly as it would the 
ones that now exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not a fact that during the war a large 
number of fishing vessels, trawlers, and menhaden vessels were 
taken over by the Government for mine-laying or mine-sweeping 
purposes? 

Mr. WEAvER. Yes, sir; a great many of them were. A great many 
tugs were taken over for various purposes; and, if you will note, 
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this bill would permit the guaranteeing of mortgages on tugs, tow- 
boats, barges, and fishing vessels wherever the project was sound. 


The following is a copy of the testimony of Mr. Weaver 
before the House Appropriations Committee on Department 
of Commerce appropriation bill for 1938: 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO PASSENGER VESSELS PLYING ON INLAND 
WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


It is recommended that consideration be given to the setting 
aside of a construction fund from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 for 
the purpose of lending to operators of this class of vessel sufficient 
moneys to enable them to reconstruct or build new tonnage. 

The arguments for the lending of these funds may he briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. It would be possible to select operators of such responsibility 
that it would reasonably assure the self-liquidation of these loans. 

2. A building and reconstruction program as contemplated would 
widely distribute the moneys involved over many sections of the 
United States and would assist many small communities and small 
shipyards in employment, 

8. If the equipment of these operators were modernized by the 
building of efficient units, particularly designed for the specific 
service, the industries as a whole would be placed on a better 
basis and undoubtedly our inland waterways would be more fully 
utilized. 

4. Most of the vessels in these services are lacking in proper 
subdivision, stability in damaged condition, and are of the most 
inflammable type of construction. The replacing of these vessels 
by modern fireproof ships would make passenger transportation 
infinitely more safe than at present. 

5. The replacing of our excursion steamers with properly con- 
structed fireproof vessels would remove one of the greatest con- 
centrated hazards that we have on our inland waterways. 

The following is a brief summary of the condition of our fleet: 


Grand total of passenger vessels over 50 gross tons plying on 
rivers, harbors, bays, and sounds of the United States 944 


„%%% Ree aa Nt SALIENCE ai Beare Ete OES Blo 413 
a CORRES AA AE EE OR SERN oe ba ER ee pees CEES Sa 531 

LE A RR Ai PERCE ANS STIS SEES oral EY CATR pe Ra NL 944 
Winton G: gears: Olden aa ne ee 52 
B AAA eS hee 125 
e A Ew SR Cie an ES CD 108 
C ey eee ake Sie — 8 68 
e streets hex eigenen ies 591 

bet EG ee Le ey As eee aor en By 944 
Fa OORE St DMO cab at ̃ * ß 484 
AD wg ead Re Be EE ES eee E en ea 140 
Lee ign Yt Ne Seas Og Se ee ee is Bee 110 
rc eye AE dD 10 
West coast (including Alaska and Hawaii)_....-..______. 200 

TOC a e LI UNAS ROAR TAN Si oa ed Pal ES 944 
nnn, rel ac he ELI ASSEN AS Cote MORE ey 740, 841 


All of the foregoing indicate that the vessels of the industry are 
to a large extent so old that the industry is not on a modernized 
basis. It is a fact that old vessels are not efficient and not at- 
tractive to the traveling public. They lack toilet facilities, bath- 
rooms, and the restaurant or hotel features are almost universally 
unsatisfactory. 

Vessels of wood construction cannot be made fireproof, therefore, 
such vessels must be replaced with steel hulls and fireproof super- 
structures. 

It is a certainty that vessels over 20 years of age are obsolete 
from all standpoints, and that only in exceptional cases can vessels 
of this age be reconstructed to secure a satisfactory result. The 
majority of these vessels should be scrapped and replaced with new 
construction. 

It must be assumed that at least 70 percent of the vessels be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age are unfit for reconstruction. These 
will probably have to be replaced with new tonnage properly 
designed. 

It is also safe to assume that of the remaining vessels at least 
one-half should be reconstructed. 

In general, it is believed that the traveling public can be induced 
to use our water transportation system if the equipment is modern- 
ized. At the present time, when good roads are prevalent, it is 
necessary to offer to the traveling public transportation services so 
attractive that some of the patronage may be diverted from the 
automobile. It has been developed that transportation of auto- 
mobiles on er steamers without charge on certain routes 
has materially increased the traffic. 

It is therefore believed that a general reconstruction program 
will be of great assistance to this industry by increasing the effi- 
ciency of the units, by providing equipment designed for special 
services, and by eliminating any apprehension of the traveling 
public as to the safety of the vessels. 

Many of the ferries throughout our country are old vessels and 
are of inflammable construction. The replacing of these vessels 
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with modern equipment would greatly increase net operating 
revenue. 

New rules and regulations which have just been promulgated by 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors will require almost complete 
rebuilding of this class of vessel to secure proper buoyancy and 
eliminate fire risks. It is feared that only a few of the operators 
have sufficient resources to do this work, and if these rules are 
enforced as they should be, we are facing a rather serious curtail- 
ment of this class of facility. 2 

Referring again to excursion steamers, which are almost univer- 
sally of the type which would sink rapidly in event of collision, and 
would likewise burn with great rapidity in the event fire got 
beyond control, it is felt that sooner or later we may look for a 
recurrence of the Slocum disaster, in which there were 800 lives 
lost. Particular attention is drawn to the fact that this accident 
occurred in or near Hell Gate, N. Y., where the density of the traffic 
is heavy and where it is possible to concentrate fire boats, tugs, 
and other craft for the assistance of stricken vessels. Had this 
accident occurred in a more remote location, it is probable the loss 
of life would have been terrific. 

Many of these vessels are permitted to carry over 3,000 pas- 
sengers. 


The bill was endorsed in telegrams and letters by operators 
of vessels throughout the country, as well as boards of trade 
and chambers of commerce. I feel confident that when the 
bill is perfected in January it will be unanimously endorsed. 
If the Government can advance money to shipowners whose 
vessels go to foreign countries, how can there be any objec- 
tion to a law where the credit of the Government will be back 
of a mortgage that insurance companies and financial insti- 
tutions other than banks will be eager to accept? 


The Work of the Ways and Means Committee Dur- 
ing the “Do-Nothing” Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 
THE “DO-NOTHING” SESSION 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, never in all my ex- 
perience as a Member of the House, extending over a quar- 
ter of a century, have I seen the equal of the present “do- 
nothing” session in the way of lack of accomplishments. , 
We have been here now for nearly 8 months—much longer 
than usual—yet we have very little to show for the time 
we have put in. It is clear that the Democratic leadership 
has broken down. 

One nationally known news commentator stated that the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress constituted “the 
most tragic failure in 50 years”, and added that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress “cannot justly claim a single major 
achievement” in the way of legislation to assist economic 
recovery. An able Washington commentator gave it as his 
opinion that the past session “comes to as colorless and 
drab an end as any in the memory of man now living”, 
adding that if it goes down in history, “it will not be be- 
cause of its accomplishments” but “because of the things 
it did not do.” 

The session was slow in getting under way, due to the 
inaugural ceremonies on January 20, which launched the 
present occupant of the White House upon his second and 
last term. Congress simply marked time until after the 
inauguration, as the Democratic leaders were awaiting their 
orders, which they expected would be laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural message. However, it developed that the 


message contained nothing in the way of a constructive pro- 
gram, and the Democratic majority still did not know which 
way to turn. 

On February 5 the President sent to Congress a surprise 
message which threw a bombshell into the legislative ma- 
chinery and completely overshadowed the pressing issues 
of the day. It constituted the high light of the session. I 
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refer, of course, to his message seeking authority to “pack” 
the Supreme Court by the appointment of six additional 
Justices who could be counted on to uphold the legislation 
passed in response to his demands, regardless of any doubts, 
however reasonable, as to its constitutionality. 

The President’s Court proposal was an attack on the very 
foundation of our Government. It would have completely 
destroyed the independence of the judiciary and upset our 
constitutional system of checks and balances by giving the 
President personal control over the Court of last resort. By 
virtue of the dominance which he already exercises over the 
legislative branch, this virtually would have meant the cen- 
tralization of all governmental powers in the White House. 

The country was not long in awaking to the dangers in- 
volved in this bold scheme. The masses of the people were 
aroused as only fundamental issues can arouse them. Oppo- 
sition came from every section of the country, from persons 
in all walks of life, of all races and creeds, and of all political 
parties. Many of the President’s staunchest supporters 
stamped themselves as statesmen of the first rank by putting 
country above party and doing all in their power to save our 
constitutional system from threatened destruction. 

The adverse report of the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
the Supreme Court bill, which was signed by seven of the 
Democratic members and all three of the Republican mem- 
bers, completely blasted every argument advanced by the 
President in support of his plan, and pointed to the threat to 
constitutional government which it involved. 

As a result of the overwhelming opposition of the people, 
the adverse report of the Senate Judiciary Committee, as 
well as certain events which swayed lukewarm supporters 
of the plan to the ranks of the opposition—namely, the 
Supreme Court’s decisions upholding the Social Security 
and Labor Relations Acts, the resignation of Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter, and the death of the Senate majority leader—the 
Supreme Court bill never came to a vote in the other body. 
It was quietly embalmed by recommital to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and a substitute bill was passed which pro- 
vided for certain reforms in judicial procedure in the lower 
Federal courts. 

With the President’s Supreme Court plan out of the way, 
the legislative situation was somewhat cleared, although there 
still was no program of action. It was not until the Presi- 
dent laid down his “must list” of legislation which he de- 
sired enacted that Congress got down to work and pointed 
toward adjournment. These must measures were, first, 
wage and hour legislation; second, a farm-surplus control 
bill; third, a housing bill; fourth, the sugar-control bill; and, 
fifth, a bill to plug existing loopholes in the tax law. Only 
the last three of these measures were enacted. The wage 
and hour legislation struck a snag in the House Rules 
Committee, where it was impossible for the administration 
to secure sufficient votes to report out a rule for its con- 
sideration, and action on the farm bill was postponed until 
next session. 

WORK OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


It is now my purpose to discuss briefly the work of the 
Ways and Means Committee during the present session. The 
same epithet, “do nothing”, which I have applied to the 
present session of Congress can also be applied to the Ways 
and Means Committee, at least up to the time it considered 
the tax bill. In 8 months we have accomplished very little. 
The situation is absolutely unprecedented in my 20 years’ 
service on the committee. Of course, it can probably be 
shown that we considered a large number of bills, but they 
were mostly very minor in importance. Even the bills which 
might be called major legislation were mostly extension 
resolutions, such as those to extend the Reciprocal Tariff 
Act and the nuisance taxes. The bill to regulate the 
bituminous-coal industry, which was reported and passed 
early in the session, was simply a revival of a bill which the 
committee reported out at the last session and which failed 
of action in the Senate due to adjournment. Likewise the 
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revised Railroad Retirement Act that was considered took 
the place of the act already on the statute books and only 
modified it in minor details. The Customs Administrative 
Act and the bill to discourage tax avoidance were simply 
amendatory of existing law. Virtually the only new bill 
which came under the heading of major legislation was the 
bill to regulate traffic in the narcotic drug known as mari- 
huana. I shall refer briefly to each of these measures. 
EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TARIFF ACT 

The Committee on Ways and Means sat with folded hands 
until January 21, the day after inauguration, when it began 
hearings on the resolution to extend the Reciprocal Tariff Act 
for a further period of 3 years. 

This measure was vigorously opposed by the Republican 
minority when it was originally enacted in 1934. Our criti- 
cisms of the proposal at that time have been amply borne out 
as a result of the first 3 years’ operation of the act. Hence 
we were fully justified in opposing the extension measure. 
In addition to challenging the validity of the statute in 
granting the Executive the discretionary power to reduce 
tariff duties under trade treaties with foreign countries we 
said that it was simply an ingenious method for piecemeal 
destruction of the protection afforded American agriculture, 
industry, and labor by the 1930 Tariff Act. We further said 
that the export trade we might gain as a result of the pro- 
posed trade treaties would not offset the increased imports 
which would result, which would displace the products of 
American farms and factories. 

Some 16 trade treaties have been entered into to date, 
under which the duties on a long list of agricultural and 
manufactured products have been reduced without reference 
to the difference in foreign and domestic production costs. 
The concessions which have been granted by us to treaty 
countries have been gratuitously extended to all other coun- 
tries of the world save two—Germany and Australia. Let us 
See what has happened as a result of the administration’s 
foreign-trade and tariff policies: 

Since 1934, when the Reciprocal Tariff Act became effec- 
tive, through 1936, our exports to foreign countries increased 
from $2,133,000,000 to $2,456,000,000, or by 15 percent. The 
administration contends that a large part of this increase 
is due to the trade treaties that have been entered into. Of 
course, it is not possible to tell how much of an increase 
would have resulted if the trade-treaty legislation had not 
been passed. Our trade with nontreaty countries also showed 
a healthy increase. But suffice it to say that in the 2-year 
period prior to the enactment of the Reciprocal Tariff Act 
our exports increased $1,611,000,000 to $2,133,000,000, or by 
nearly one-third. 

Now, let us compare the increase in imports under the 
operation of the trade treaties. As distinguished from the 
increase in exports, the increase in imports may be attributed 
more largely to the trade treaties by reason of the fact that 
practically the whole world gets the benefit of the duty re- 
ductions made by us thereunder, whereas our exports are 
benefited only by the concessions from the 16 treaty countries. 

Here are the figures on the increase in imports since the 
trade-treaty legislation went into effect: From 1934 to 1936 
our imports increased from $1,655,000,000 to $2,422,000,000, 
or by 46 percent. This, of course, is to be compared with 
the 15-percent increase in exports in the same period. 

Whereas prior to the trade-treaty legislation our exports 
were increasing faster than our imports, the situation was 
reversed after the act came into operation. The fact that 
from 1934 to 1936 our exports increased only $323,000,000, as 
compared with a $767,000,000 increase in imports, conclusively 
shows that these trade treaties have resulted to the detriment 
of this country, and that we are giving up much more of the 
domestic market than we are gaining of the foreign market. 

As a consequence of the accelerated increase in imports, 
and the diminished increase in exports, our country has 
shifted from an export nation to an import nation. In 
1934 we had a favorable balance of trade of $478,000,000. By 
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1935 it had declined to $235,000,000. Last year the excess of 
exports over imports was only $34,000,000. But mark this: 
In the first 6 months of 1937 we actually had an adverse bal- 
ance of trade, or excess of imports over exports, amounting 
to $147,000,000. This is the first time in nearly half a cen- 
tury that we have had an unfavorable balance of trade. If 
any greater proof is needed of the fact that the trade treaty 
program is selling this country “down the river“, I do not 
know where to find it. 

It is probably true that some isolated cases may be found 
where certain American industries engaged in the export 
trade may have benefited by reason of these trade treaties, but 
their small gain is completely overshadowed by the great loss 
to other industries. The American farmer was supposed to 
be one of the chief beneficiaries of the trade-treaty legisla- 
tion, but I note that, according to official figures published by 
the Department of Agriculture, farm exports declined 5 per- 
cent in value and 10 percent in quantity last year while farm 
imports were increasing 18 percent. This makes clear the 
point which I have just stated. 

The danger that lies in the administration’s tariff policy is 

at once apparent when we consider the legislation that has 
been passed in the last few years, and which is likely to be 
passed, which has and will have the effect of increasing 
domestic production costs. The Social Security Act and the 
wage and hour bill are two measures of this character. 
When we increase production costs at home, we increase at 
the same time the cost advantage which the foreign producer 
already has and we thereby make it necessary to raise, rather 
than reduce, existing tariffs. The obvious conflict between 
our internal and foreign trade policies is suicidal. We can- 
not hope to successfully improve conditions here at home, or 
even maintain our present American living standards, unless 
the Republican principle of protection is restored to its full 

or. 

ias BITUMINOUS COAL ACT 

The next important measure to be taken up by the com- 
mittee was the bill to set up a “little N. R. A.” for the bitu- 
minous-coal industry. This bill took the place of a previous 
measure of the same general character which was invalidated 
by the Supreme Court, and was practically identical with the 
substitute measure which passed the House in the closing 
days of the previous session only to fail of action in the 
Senate. 

The principal difference between the new measure and the 
invalidated act was in the omission of the provisions relat- 
ing to wages and hours, which the Court had specifically held 
unconstitutional. The Court did not decide upon the valid- 
ity of the price-fixing provisions but stated that nothing in 
its decision should be construed as indicating that these pro- 
visions, if separately enacted, could be sustained. 

That is precisely what the revised bituminous-coal bill did. 
It revived the monopolistic price-fixing provisions of the 
invalidated act. A bituminous coal board of seven members 
was set up to regulate the industry in aceordance with a code 
set forth in the act. The coal industry was given a working 
majority on the commission by reason of the provisions re- 
quiring two members to be former coal operators and two to 
be former coal-mine workers. Minimum prices are to be 
proposed by the bituminous- coal industry, subject to approval 
by the industry-controlled board, and recalcitrant coal oper- 
ators are forced to submit to the code provisions, including 
the minimum prices, under penalty of a 1914-percent tax for 
failure to comply. 

I was very much opposed to this bill, both in its original 
and revised form, because I felt, as stated in the minority 
views which I submitted with several of my Republican 
colleagues, that it was “unwholesome and not in accord with 
our American system of government to give special interests 
the monopolistic power to fix their own minimum prices 
which the public will be required to pay.” The bill, however, 
Was passed by both the House and Senate and approved by 
the President and is now the law of the land. I predict that 
its passage will be a signal for other special interests to seek 
similar price-fixing authority from the Government. 
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REGULATION OF TRAFFIC IN MARIHUANA 


The next important bill to be considered by the committee 
was the measure to regulate traffic in marihuana, a habit- 
forming drug which is obtained from domestic hemp. This 
drug is widely used, especially among the younger element, 
in the form of crudely prepared cigarettes, Its influence is 
as deleterious as cocaine, heroin, and similar narcotics, and 
the testimony before the committee indicated that under 
its spell many serious crimes had been committed. I was 
glad to give my support to the bill as proposed by the Treas- 
ury Department, which sought to regulate and control the 
use of this drug in much the same way that the use of other 
drugs is regulated under the Harrison Narcotic Act. 


EXTENSION OF NUISANCE TAXES 


For the third time the present administration has ex- 
tended the so-called nuisance taxes in violation of the pledge 
made to the American people when they were first imposed 
in 1932 that they would be allowed to expire at the end of 
2 years. Over the protest of every Republican member of 
the committee, a resolution to continue these taxes until 1939 
was reported out early in June. It passed the House by a 
party vote, and became a law shortly before the nuisance 
taxes would have expired on June 30. 

These taxes constitute a burden of $650,000,000 annually 
on the people at large. They include the tax on moving- 
picture tickets, on gasoline, cosmetics and toilet articles, 
radios, mechanical refrigerators, matches, chewing gum, au- 
tomobiles and accessories, cameras, sporting goods, furs, and 
many other things. 

My views on this extension resolution are briefly set forth 
in the minority report which I signed along with my Repub- 
lican colleagues on the committee. Following are some ex- 
cerpts from those minority views: 

These so-called “nuisance taxes” are all consumption taxes, which 
fall most heavily on the and those least able to pay. They are 
also discriminatory in that they apply to only certain selected items. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the 3-cent rate on first- 
class postage, which is continued by the pending joint resolution, 
constitutes a tax to the extent that the revenues therefrom exceed 
the cost of carrying this class of mail. In the current fiscal year this 
tax“ on the ssitina Peete is sera to amount to $122, e 

. * . 

The ONEN basis as our Sk roating to the extension rant is 
that we are absolutely opposed to the enactment of any new taxes, 
or the continuance of any of the nuisance taxes, until the adminis- 
tration has first made an honest and sincere effort to reduce 
os got, Apacer reprise thy eee ear ee bt le ns 
We repeat that we are in favor of a balanced Budget, but we feel 
that in the interest of the already overburdened taxpayers, espe- 
cially those of small means, it should be balanced by reducing 
expenditures and not wholly by taxation. 

AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


In 1935 Congress passed two separate acts to take the place 
of the original Railroad Retirement Act which was invalidated 
by the Supreme Court. One of these acts set up the benefits 
that would be paid, and the other levied the necessary taxes 
on railroads and their employees to pay the benefits provided. 

This revised retirement law was also challenged in the 
courts, and the United States Court for the District of Colum- 
bia granted an injunction restraining the collection of the tax. 
In the meantime, however, the railroads and their employees 
got together with representatives of the Railroad Retirement 
Board and devised a substitute measure which was satisfac- 
tory to all. Upon condition that this compromise bill be 
enacted into law, the railroads agreed to withdraw their 
injunction suit against the existing act. 

In June the Ways and Means Committee reported out the 
compromise tax measure, which substituted for the flat tax 
of 3½ percent on both the railroads and their employees a 
graduated tax running from 234 percent during 1937, 1938, 
and 1939, and increasing by one-fourth of 1 percent every 3 
years until the maximum of 334 percent on each is reached in 
1949 and subsequent years. Revisions were also made in the 
companion measure which provided the retirement benefits, 
which was considered by the Committee on Interstate and 
3 1 I was glad to give my support to both 

ese i 
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CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATIVE BILL 

At the request of the Treasury Department, a majority of 
the committee reported out the customs administrative bill, 
which revises a large part of the administrative provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The bill contains some good features and a few bad fea- 
tures. The bad features, in my opinion, are those sections 
breaking down the present requirements relative to the mark- 
ing of imported articles with the country of origin and nulli- 
fying the right of American producers to protest the rate of 
duty being assessed against imported merchandise where 
they deem a higher rate to be required by law. 

By reason of these two provisions this measure may 
properly be termed an “importers” bill.” It certainly is not in 
the interest of American agriculture, industry, and labor. 
Rather it “greases the skids” so that foreign goods may flow 
into our markets more readily and more easily. While it 
changes no rates of duty, it does destroy the effect of the two 
provisions of law to which I have referred, which were set up 
for the benefit and protection of American producers and 


* consumers. 


The administration apparently is not satisfied with having 
flooded the home market with foreign imports under the trade 
treaties that have been negotiated. This measure further 
encourages imports without in any way benefiting our export 
trade. Although it has passed the House, I am giad to say 
that action on it came in the closing hours of the session, 
when it was too late for the Senate to give the bill considera- 
tion. Of course, it still retains its legislative status and may 
possibly be given consideration by the Senate at the next 
session. 

REVENUE BILL OF 1937 

The last major piece of legislation to be given considera- 
tion by the Ways and Means Committee was the revenue bill 
of 1937, which was passed in response to the President’s 
message on tax evasion and avoidance. 

I have only recently expressed my views in favor of this 
measure insofar as it went, and there is no need to say much 
more in reference to it. 

No one could very well take a stand in favor of tax dodging. 
It was no surprise, therefore, that the bill passed the House 
without a single dissenting vote. 

In supporting the bill I did so with a full realization that 
it was only a partial remedy for tax avoidance. It failed 
to cover several well-known tax loopholes, including the 
greatest one of all—tax-exempt securities. It is idle to try 
to catch the tax dodger by making it unprofitable for him 
to continue to operate a personal holding company when he 
can take his money and put it in tax-exempt securities and 
not pay a red cent of taxes to State or Nation. 

One notorious method of tax avoidance to which I have 
called attention for years is the system of law which prevails 
in the eight so-called community-property States, in which 
each spouse is deemed to be the owner of one-half the income 
and property of the other. This enables a man living in 
one of those 8 States to split up his income with his wife 
and thereby come under lower brackets of the surtax, result- 
ing in a saving of as much as 43 percent of his taxes, as com- 
pared with what he would have to pay the Federal Govern- 
ment if he lived in one of the 40 States which do not have this 
system of community property. This method of tax avoid- 
ance results in a gross discrimination against citizens living 
in the great majority of the States, and causes them to pay 
a higher tax than they would otherwise have to pay if the 
citizens of these eight States paid their proper share of the 
Federal tax burden. 

The President, in his message on tax avoidance, called 
attention to this condition and recommended that action 
be taken to equalize the tax burden among all the 48 
States. Consideration of the subject was deferred, however, 
until next session along with certain other items of a 
controversial nature. 
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COMMITTEE FAILED TO TAKE UP AMENDMENTS TO 
PROFITS TAX 

Although there was ample time to do so, I was very much 
disappointed that the committee failed to take up the 
question of amending the undistributed profits tax during 
the present session. It will be recalled that when this 
measure was under consideration last year the Republican 
minority on the committee filed opposing views, in which 
we pointed out that the proposed tax was unsound in prin- 
ciple and that it would discourage the accumulation of 
necessary reserves, restrict business rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion, hamper the growth of small enterprises, oppress 
businesses burdened with debt. and in a weakened financial 
condition, and otherwise interfere with sound business 
management. We further stated that we were certain that 
the Democratic majority were “whipped” into acceptance 
of this iniquitous and unsound measure “against their 
better judgment.” 

It now turns out that the act was just as bad as we had 
painted it, if not somewhat worse. Such eminent administra- 
tion leaders as Hon. Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and Hon. Joseph Kennedy, former 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission, have 
candidly admitted that the act is bad in principle and ought 
to be drastically amended. Members of Congress are begin- 
ning to hear from businessmen, who are demanding that the 
act be changed to avoid the consequences which the Re- 
publican minority on the Ways and Means Committee 
pointed out when the bill was under consideration. Even 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in a 
speech before the North Carolina Merchants Association on 
June 7, 1937, was forced to concede that a number of 
drastic amendments ought to be made. 

I am glad to note in the speech just referred to these 
words: 

Careful studies are being made on these and other possible re- 
forms, and we are hopeful that an equitable solution can be 
worked out to take care of these problems in the near future. 

There is no reason why the Ways and Means Committee 
should not have taken some action along these lines at the 
present session. I discussed the need for action in a speech 
last April. If relief does not come soon it will be too late 
to do any good in some cases. In my opinion, the drastic 
amendment of the undistributed-profits tax ought to be the 
first order of business before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at the next session. 


COMMITTEE ALSO FAILED TO ACT ON AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Toward the close of the previous session the Social Security 
Board submitted to the Ways and Means Committee a num- 
ber of proposed amendments to the act upon which it de- 
sired action. However, due in part to the lack of time, but 
mostly to a private squabble between the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee and the members of the Board over 
patronage, no action was taken. 

Early in the present session the Board resubmitted its 
recommendations to the committee, but the chairman carried 
them around in his pocket during the entire session, and 
they were not even made known to the minority members. 
Whether this was due to a continuance of the differences 
between the majority members of the committee and the 
Board I do not know, but certainly it was not due to lack 
of opportunity to act upon them. 

The Social Security Act is now a settled national policy. 
It has been upheld in the courts. But it must be admitted 
by all that it was passed in haste and is in need of many 
perfecting amendments, particularly as regards the huge 
reserve fund that is being built up, which some day will 
aggregate $50,000,000,000. 

Early in the session the Republican members of the com- 
mittee attempted to have a hearing scheduled on proposed 
amendmenis to the old-age pension provisions of the act, 
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including substitutes therefor, but the majority members of 
the committee refused to fix a time for such hearings. 
Numerous bills of this character were pending before the 
committee, and the Republican members took the position 
that those who introduced them, as well as people through- 
out the country who desired to testify in support of them, 
should not be denied an opportunity to be heard. 
THE BUDGETARY SITUATION 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the present occupant of the White 
House was first a candidate for President in 1932 he has 
been making promises to balance the Budget, which never 
have been fulfilled. 

In the campaign of 1932 he said he would balance the 
Budget by drastically reducing expenditures. Instead he 
drastically increased expenditures the first year he was in 
office from around five billions annually to seven billions. 
The result was that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, 
we had a deficit of $3,989,000,000, or nearly a billion greater 
than the year before, in spite of a billion-dollar increase in 
tax receipts. 

In his economy message of March 10, 1933, the President 
said that there was— 

Reasonable prospect that within a year the income of the Govern- 
ment will be sufficient to cover the expenditures. 

I have already shown that at the end of the fiscal year 1934 
there was a staggering deficit. 

In his Budget message in January 1934 the President 
realized he would not be able to make good on the promise he 
had previously made, so he postponed Budget balancing 2 
years, saying that the Government— 

Should plan to bring its 1936 eck vere including recovery and 
relief, within the revenues expected in the fiscal year 1936. 

It was well the President postponed the date for a balanced 
Budget 2 years, because the fiscal year 1935 closed with a 
deficit of $3,575,000,000 in spite of an increase in receipts of 
approximately $700,000,000. 

Even before the fiscal year 1936 rolled around the President 
again realized that he would not be able to make good on his 
promise. In his Budget message of January 1935 he said 
that— 

We have not yet reached a point at which a complete balance of 
the Budget is possible. 

It will be recalled that the fiscal year 1936 closed with an 
unprecedented peacetime deficit of $4,764,000,000, despite an 
increase in receipts of some $300,000,000. 

In his Budget message of January 1936 the President 
refrained from making any definite statement on Budget 
balancing. He simply said: 

We approach a balance of the National Budget. 


Again it was well that the President made no definite 
commitment because the fiscal year 1937 closed with a deficit 
of $2,811,000,000, in spite of a billion-dollar increase in 
receipts over the previous year. 

Now we come to the President’s Budget statements made 
during the present session. In January, in presenting his 
Budget message, he said: 

The 1938 Budget is in balance. 


That was welcome news to those of us who have been wait- 
ing for several years to have the President make good on his 
promise to accomplish this much-to-be-desired result. But, 
alas, 34% months after making this statement, he sent to 
Congress another message in which he estimated a net deficit 
of $418,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, in 
spite of an estimated increase in receipts over the previous 
year amounting to $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, only 52 days of the fiscal year 1938 have 
passed, and during that time I find, according to the daily 
statement of the Treasury for August 21, that we already 
have a deficit of $331,000,000, or approximately 80 percent of 
the total estimated by the President for the entire year. If 
the present rate of spending keeps up, the 1938 deficit will 
more than likely be in the neighborhood of $2,500,000,000. 


Again the President will have failed to make good on his 
estimates and promises. 

There is no mystery whatever about the President’s fail- 
ure to balance the Budget. Of course, we naturally wonder, 
when we see the tax load increased year by year, why we 
do not reach the point where expenditures will balance re- 
ceipts. But if we will just look at the Budget figures we will 
soon see where the trouble lies. 

Here are the receipts for the fiscal years 1932 to 1937, and 
the estimated receipts for 1938: 


Receipts 
Fiscal year— 
128 AAA ³˙ A EE Me re Ce Ae N 
I ele 
— ' lets tae 3, 115, 554, 049. 53 
11 ete LEGS ẽ ͤ— ĩͤ Soe OO ⁵ĩV?—. ̃˙¾ ET e 
„ een 4. 115, 958, 615. 13 
> Lx ee AE ES i SE A 5, 293, 840, 236. 87 


6, 906, 000, 000. 00 


It will be seen from these figures that receipts by the end 
of the current fiscal year will have increased nearly five bil- 
lions over 1933 and some two billions over the expenditures - 
for that year, as shown in the following table, which also 
covers the period from 1932 to 1938: 


Expenditures 
Fiscal year— 
E S ENEA 00; 100, 0 Hee OR 
pL Seat ahi Beg ia ent OEE ThA Reh Se 5, 142, 953, 626. 61 
CE eRe c eee. 
—: Drowned Rr iE eset el o 1 he ERT. DT. 
8, 879, 798, 257. 61 


8, 105, 158, 547. 47 
7, 324, 000, 000. 00 

The estimate for expenditures in 1938 is that submitted by 
the President in his message to Congress of last April. It 
does not take into consideration all appropriations made by 
Congress since that time, which will raise the total consid- 
erably. 

In examining the figures on expenditures we find that 
the President, instead of reducing expenditures 25 percent 
below the 1932 and 1933 amounts, as promised, has in- 
creased them by two to three billions of dollars, or from 
40 to 60 percent. That is why the rising tax bill which the 
people of the Nation are forced to pay does not balance the 
extravagant expenditures made by the present administra- 
tion. Trying to balance the Budget under these circum- 
stances is as hopeless as a dog trying to catch its tail. It 
illustrates what I have repeatedly said, that we must re- 
duce expenditures if we ever expect to have a balanced 
Budget without at the same time imposing a tax load so 
great that it would absolutely crush the people and make it 
unprofitable to carry on business. 

If the President had carried out his promise to reduce 
expenditures by 25 percent below the 1933 figure we would 
now have a large surplus in the Treasury and be paying off 
the national debt at the rate of about $2,000,000,000 a year 
instead of adding to the debt at the rate of three or four 
billions annually. 

Of course, I realize that with all the demands now being 
made on the Government we probably can never go back 
to the days when our expenditures were less than five bil- 
lions. But even at the five-billion figure we still would be 
raising more taxes than we need to carry on the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not expect to see a balanced budget as 
long as the present spendthrift administration is in office. 
I sincerely hope I am mistaken; but if the past is any indi- 
cation of the future, nothing could be more certain than 
that this happy event will not occur in that time. At any 
rate, even should the President succeed in balancing the 
Budget sometime between now and when he is replaced by 
a Republican President in 1941, his administration will have 
the blackest fiscal record in the peacetime history of any 
nation on earth. 

In the first 4 fiscal years under the present administra- 
tion we have had a series of deficits which aggregated 
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more than $15,000,000,000. The public debt has been in- 
creased from approximately twenty-one billions on March 
3, 1933, to a present total of thirty-seven billions, or eleven 
billions in excess of the wartime peak. It is still on the 
increase, and the end is not yet in sight. 

This raises the question of who is going to pay this 
colossal sum. The great masses of the people have been 
led to believe that they should have no worries concerning 
the expenditure of public money or the size of the national 
debt because, after all, “the wealthy are going to pay the 
bill.” Of course, that is just plain poppycock. To prove 
this I need only cite the statement of the Democratic 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
Dovcuton] which was made in the course of the speech 
to which I have previously referred. Here is what Mr. 
DovcHTON says on this question: 

In recent years there has been considerable comment regard- 
ing “soak the rich” taxes. It is true that in our income and 
estate taxes the rates in the top brackets are high. Because of 
this the impression has been created and accentuated by those 
whose ends it will serve— 

Meaning, apparently, the New Deal spendthrifts— 
TVC 
This is far from true 

Then the 3 from North Carolina goes on to say: 


Even if it were desired to lay the bulk of the tax burden upon 
their shoulders, it would be ble to carry out such a plan 
for the fact is that there is not enough income from wealth in 
the top brackets alone to provide the necessary revenue even if 
it were all taken in taxes. 

Note that: That even if all the income of the wealthy 
were taken, there still would not be enough. I continue 
with the quotation: 


It is obvious that the great middle class of American citizens is 
now bearing, and must continue to bear, the bulk of the tax burden, 


Mark well those words: That the great middle class is now 
bearing, and must continue to bear, the bulk of the tax bur- 
den. That is what I have been preaching all along, and I am 
glad to know that the leading Democratic spokesman in the 
House on tax matters agrees with me. I would like to publish 
his words from the housetops, so that all may know that they 
have a direct interest in the amount of money their Govern- 
ment spends and in the amount it goes into the red. When 
the people at large come to realize that they are going to have 
to pay the bill for the New Deal’s extravagance they will soon 
put an end to it. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, the events that have transpired during the 
present session of Congress demonstrate conclusively to my 
mind that the New Deal is losing the confidence and support 
of the people, including members of the President’s own party 
in Congress. When an administration loses the support of its 
own partisans then it must be pretty clear that there is some- 
thing wrong with it. Gradually the truth about what has 
been going on and where we are headed is unfolding. As 
Lincoln once said: 


Ee he oe Let them know the truth and the 
country is safe. 


Industrial Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, Americans are all in the 
same boat. Either we will reach the coast of some fair 


land together or we will none of us reach it. Our national 
problem must be solved and none can run away from it. 
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The current battles against the slums and disease have 
brought home to us the fact that no groups among the 
population are safe so long as any group is allowed to live in 
misery. If the blight of unemployment falls on 8,000,000 
families, it means less income not only for them but for the 
Nation as a whole. This is true for two reasons: First, 
because unemployed people produce no wealth and the Na- 
tion loses that much wealth which might have been pro- 
duced; and second, because unemployed people have no 
buying power and hence other people can get less work 
and less wages. 

Americans pride themselves on their resourcefulness. 
They have always done so. They have always solved their 
problems reasonably well when they went at them hard 
enough. The job of getting worth-while things done in the 
United States would, therefore, seem to be largely a job of 
persuading people of the desperate seriousness of a condi- 
tion and of pointing out convincingly a way in which that 
condition can be changed. 

MODERN CAUSE OF POVERTY 

Most Americans are poor today. They do not need to be, 
but they are. Even in 1929, 40 percent of our families had 
incomes of less than $1,500. This was true in spite of the 
fact that in that year, according to the Report of the Na- 
tional Survey of Potential Product Capacity, $135,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services could easily have been produced 
to meet America’s need. It was true in spite of the fact that, 
according to the Brookings Institution report, none of our 
industries were working at more than 80-percent capacity 
in 1929. 

And then came the depression! 

During the years 1929 to 1933 the American people threw 
away somewhere between $200,000,000,000 and $287,000,- 
000,000 worth of wealth—or failed to produce it when they 
could have produced it, which is the same thing. Had our 
power to produce been used at reasonable fullness in those 
years we would have produced somewhere between $125,- 
000,000,000 and $138,000,000,000 of wealth each year, accord- 
ing to various authorities. Instead we produced only 
ninety-three billions in 1932 and seventy-six billions in 1933. 

This is our great problem—the problem of nonproduction. 
Unemployment is the first result of it, and scarcity and 
poverty are the second and third. Idle machines, half-tilled 
fields, idle men who want to work, and needy families, 

NEEDED CLOTHING, COTTON, AND RELIEF 

For example, let us take the case of clothing. In 1929 
we could have produced and our people needed to use about 
twice the quantity of clothing that actually was produced. 
This conclusion is reached by the National Survey of Po- 
tential Product Capacity after exhaustive and careful 
research. 

One of our great problems in the United States is that 
of profitable disposal of the cotton crop. The most obvious 
answer to this problem is the production of more clothing 
for our own people. This cannot be effected, however, unless 
it can be demonstrated that additional buying power, prop- 
erly distributed, will be in the hands of all the people. 
Hence the production of the clothing we need depends in 
turn on increased production and employment in housing, 
glass making, printing, and other industries. And the In- 
dustrial Expansion Act—to be described later—provides, 
therefore, for coordinated increase of production in all major 
industries. 

Thoughtful people cannot help realizing that it is utterly 
unjust to pile all the burdens of the coming of the machine 
age, and our inability to adjust rapidly to it, upon the 20 
percent of the people who are unemployed. That is exactly 
what we would be doing if we discontinued the W. P. A., the 
C. C. C. and other Government works programs. These 

programs are a recognition of the right of men and women 
to earn a living. Both have done an excellent job within 
the limits set for them. Both can and should be improved. 
But they cannot be regarded as America’s answer to the 
unemployment problem. 
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Certainly that answer is not direct relief. We tried that, 
and the result was disastrous, economically and socially. A 
constructive Government-works program we should always 
have. But it is not a complete answer to the problem. 

One thing that has been suggested and which is economi- 
cally sound is to put the unemployed to work producing for 
their own needs. This, however, arouses bitter opposition 
(much of it based on misconceptions) and involves a tre- 
mendous governmental undertaking. Unless something of 
this sort is done, the expense of W. P. A., or something like it, 
must continue, for even the most optimistic among us dare 
not predict that we will ever have less than five or six mil- 
lion unemployed even at the height of the kind of prosperity 
which is possible under present circumstances, 

Now, coming back to clothing and cotton again. We may 
say with perfect accuracy that because we do not clothe our 
children in America (nor, of course, our men and women, 
either) we are forced to subsidize our cotton farmers or see 
them ruined, and we are forced to continue a great program 
of Government work relief. And the other side of it is that 
if we determined the volume of our clothing production on 
need for clothing instead of on the present severely restricted 
ability of the people to buy it, and then saw to it that buying 
power with which to purchase the clothing was created by 
other production, then by clothing our people we could solve 
the problem of cotton and end the relief problem all at once. 

Why, then do not we do it? 

Why do we do exactly the opposite of the sensible thing? 

Briefly, the reason seems to be that Americans have learned 
to think almost exclusively in terms of the welfare and dollar 
income of the individual producers, and seldom, if ever, think 
in terms of the welfare of all producers or of the people as 
consumers, 

THE NATURE OF MANKIND 


But we should not and need not despair. These things 
cannot continue. Our refusal to feed and clothe and house 
our children must give way to forces that have moved man- 
kind through the centuries. These forces have their roots in 
the stuff of life itself. They are held in leash now only by 
lack of understanding on the part of the people. 

To give that understanding is the task of leadership today. 

Not even in a despotism, and much less in a democracy, can 
any legislation be long enforced which runs contrary to and 
violates primary human instincts. These instincts are self- 
preservation, which includes all that has to do with access to 
and mastery over the physical necessities of life; race preser- 
vation, which embraces mating, reproduction, and the rear- 
ing of offspring; and the instinct to push ever outward the 
horizons of knowledge, which include exploration, experi- 
mentation, education, and modern science. These primal in- 
stincts are far older than man-made laws and stronger than 
any sort of police powers. They are so deeply buried in the 
inner core of being that no religion has ever been able to 
dominate them, no legislation has been crafty or drastic 
enough to turn many for any length of time from life’s des- 
tined way, and no dictator or tyrant has ever been able to 
seize enough power to bend and shape these instincts of the 
people to his will. 

Quite as true as the fact that throughout all the ages man- 
kind has been dominated and motivated by the inner core of 
primal instincts—self-preservation, race continuation, and the 
extension of intellectual horizons—is the fact that it has 
also been gripped by one common fear shared by all men, the 
fear of scarcity. Self cannot be preserved, the race cannot 
be propagated, and horizons cannot be extended if scarcity 
denies access to the necessities of life. So all down the ages 
scarcity has been the demon that lay in wait to devour man, 
and abundance has been the dream that lured him on. 

Back of every step in that long, weary, blood-washed march 
of social evolution has been the driving force of mankind’s 
longing to escape want and scarcity and achieve plenty and 
security. It has been the driving force back of every migra- 
tion since the day Cain traveled over to the land of Nod to 
find himself a wife and a new home down to the last wheez- 
ing flivver carrying a Dust Bowl refugees to the Pacific coast. 
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It led our savage ancestors to face the terrors of the unknown 
to find better hunting and fishing to provide more and better 
food, skins for clothing, and caves for shelter. It was the fear 
of scarcity and the hunger for plenty that herded the flocks 
and furled the tents and spread the sails of nomads and ad- 
venturers until they scattered all over the earth. It was this 
fear and this dream that led our ancestors across Asia, across 
Europe, across the Atlantic, across America to the shores of 
the Pacific, which is the end of the trail for western migration. 

It was the deadly fear of want and the insatiable hunger 
for some measure of abundance and security that made man 
a tool-using animal. It has driven him forward along that 
way of life from a stone tied with a tendon thong to the shin- 
bone of a wild animal or a dead enemy to be used as a club 
all the way down to the turning on of the turbines at Norris 
Dam. It has been this fear and this dream that has illumi- 
nated brains and guided the hands of all the inventors who 
have added to our heritage of machinery. 

It was the fear of want and the hunger for abundance 
that has made man the most unconquerable and adaptable of 
all animals and given him the power to bend and shape 
environment to his needs. This fear and this hunger sent 
him forth to freeze in the Arctic Circle, to stew in the Tropics, 
to bake in the desert, and to muck in the swamp, to scale 
mountains, and burrow like moles in the bowels of the earth. 
They spurred him on to endure stress and strain, hardships 
and privations, to live in misery, die in agony, and scatter his 
bleaching bones to the four winds. 

THE PROBLEM IS ONE OF UNDERSTANDING 

No one will question the accuracy of these pictures of 
the struggles of mankind. The main problem in America, 
therefore, becomes one of waking up the American people, 
of all groups and classes, to a full realization that they 
are permitting themselves and their children to be in want 
by deliberate neglect, and that the sane, sensible govern- 
mental action which they are failing to take today is action 
so essential to the very preservation of life itself, that to 
neglect it much longer may well be to invite the slow de- 
struction of our civilization, if not of our race. And the 
task of leadership, again, is to see to it that when this 
awakening takes place it results in constructive action and 
a strengthening of democracy. 

Certain it is that the only reason we permit this practice 
of refusal to produce—or nonproduction—to go on is because 
we do not recognize the disastrous effect of what we are 
doing. It does not, unfortunately, sound ridiculous to us to 
say what obviously is true, namely, that we are today per- 
mitting production to be limited to the amount of goods that 
can be exchanged for money by the producer. But let us 
analyze this practice and see what it leads to, for it is at 
the root of our trouble. 

HOW AND WHY PRODUCTION IS RESTRICTED 

Manufacturers, processors, and other producers turn out 
goods today only when they believe that people with dollars 
are ready to buy them. And people only receive dollars by 
receiving wages or some other return from previous produc- 
tion. In no other way is real purchasing power created. 
The dollars themselves, of course, are not wealth. But they 
rule our lives. When small amounts of purchasing power 
are distributed, therefore, either because of small produc- 
tion or because a few people keep an inordinately large 
share of the purchasing power, we find our producers re- 
ducing production to meet what is called “effective demand.” 
But clearly, for the people as a whole, what is needed under 
such circumstances is to increase production and improve 
the distribution of the income from it, which in turn would 
make more production possible. 

But each individual producer sees a different picture. He 
believes that if his particular product can be made scarce and 
its price kept high, then he will get more dollars and be better 
off. If other producers do not do what he is doing, if they 
go on producing plenteously, as our farmers have done for so 
long, then this producer who restricts his output will be right 
in thinking that he or his corporation will benefit from short 
production and high prices. 
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If, however, all other producers follow suit and also reduce 
and raise prices, the advantage to the first producer is more 
than canceled and the only result is an impoverishment of 
the Nation. 

In the second place, each individual producer is also an 
employer, and as such he largely controls the payment of 
wages, And wages make up 80 percent of all the buying 
power of the Nation with which the products of all employers 
are to be bought. Clearly it is to the advantage of employers 
generally if good wages are paid by all industry. But it seems 
to be to the advantage of the individual employer to cut 
wages wherever possible so his particular costs will be re- 
duced. Otherwise, if competition is severe, he may be forced 
out of business. Thus the advantage of the individual pro- 
ducer and employer is to reduce his production, keep his 
prices high, and cut his costs by cutting wages. But the wel- 
fare of all society demands that just the opposite be done in 
all these cases. 

Why have we made these terrible blunders? Because we 
have learned to think only in terms of dollars or token wealth, 
not in terms of real wealth, and because, as has been said, we 
look at our whole economic problem through the eyes of the 
individual producer instead of the eyes of producers as a 
whole, or consumers as a whole, or society as a whole. 

EVEN THE GOVERNMENT HAS ENCOURAGED SCARCITY 

The present problem is made the more severe because, 
apparently, we as a Nation have adopted the policy of en- 
couraging scarcity which benefits the individual producer at 
the expense of the balance of society, instead of the policy of 
encouraging full production, for which, as has been described, 
the very nature of man cries out. Notable exceptions to this 
national policy are the Federal power policy—T. V. A—the 
conservation program, and the attempts to prevent monopoly 
in those industries where real competition exists. 

Few of us realize the roots of this problem or how far we 
have gone along this course. To quote Harold Loeb in the 
Report of the National Survey of Potential Product Capacity: 

What is not recognized, at least generally, is that contemporary 
business practice has been employing ways and means of arresting 
the free play of price. This has been occurring to an increasing 
extent for quite 100 years in the sphere of heavy and monopo- 
listic industry. In 1932 the United States Government, recog- 
nizing the unfairness of permitting certain branches of industry to 
restrict production in order to maintain prices, while other 
branches, in particular, agriculture, were still subject to the full 
effects of the free and open market, intervened to correct the in- 
justice. A Government agency made it possible for nearly all 
industry, through associations, to restrict production and thereby 
to control price, and another agency, by direct Government 
intervention, performed the same service for the farmers. Con- 
sequently the free play of price, at least in a downward direction, 
was arrested in practically all the leading branches of trade, 
This would seem to mean that the American people had estab- 
lished a device for artificially perpetuating the differential be- 
tween buying power and product capacity for stabilizing, in other 
words, inflexible prices, limited profits, and general poverty. 

HERE WE NEED TO USE OUR GOVERNMENT'S POWER 

If the power of the State could be used to restrict produc- 
tion, why could it not be used to increase production? 

Here indeed is a place for the use of the power of our 
Government. That power through all the ages has found 
its noblest expression in protecting the common, general 
interest of all the people. And the use of the power of the 
Government has been especially necessary in cases where 
the interest of special groups or individuals has been ex- 
erted contrary to the general welfare. And it has been most 
essential of all for governmental power to be exerted in the 
face of problems which individuals and special interests have 
been powerless to cope with. American producers are today 
caught in a vicious circle of nonproduction from which 
none can escape unless all escape. Clearly, all cannot es- 
cape without the aid and guidance of our Government, 

This failure to produce in the face of poverty and need 
is a new problem. - In past ages men have struggled against 
want, but they have at least struggled. Never before have 
they welcomed it, sought it, embraced it. No wonder great 
and terrible consequences have flowed from such unnatural 
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action. No wonder millions are unemployed, millions more 
baffled, deeply worried, and disturbed. Something, clearly, 
must be done. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNERSHIP 

There is no suggestion here that private property be done 
away with. There is, however, not only a suggestion but 
an insistent demand that the ownership of means of pro- 
duction must carry with it not merely the privilege of mak- 
ing profits but the responsibility for filling the Nation’s 
need for goods and services. Every businessman, if he stops 
to think, knows that he himself desires to produce at ca- 
pacity. Most of them would do so if it could be done with- 
out risk of bankruptcy. One or two of them cannot do it 
alone. 

It is proposed, therefore, that our Government, in the 
name of all the people, say to each major industry: “You 
are expected to produce up to the limit of the people’s needs, 
and in return for your so doing your Government will see 
to it that all other major industries do likewise, and that 
you are reasonably assured of a fair-profit market.” 

THE INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ACT AND THE CRIME OF NONPRODUCTION 

The industrial-expansion act is the first legislative meas- 
ure ever introduced in Congress which frankly faces the 
fact that our main central problem is to end the crime of 
nonproduction. This crime is chargeable to no individual, 
unless it be the great monopolies which by freezing high 
prices started the vicious circle of scarcity on its way, but 
it is a crime nevertheless against needy and defenseless 
Americans. This act sees in the machine age a great oppor- 
tunity, a great challenge, and a great danger. It seeks to 
put the new wine of technology into the new bottles of 
abundance. For unless that is done the old bottles of 
scarcity will surely burst. 

ADJUSTMENT UP, NOT DOWN 

Two wrongs cannot make a right; neither can five or six. 
The whole trouble starts because in many of our industries 
monopoly control exists to such an extent that the output of 
goods and services from those industries can be controlled 
and made scarce and the prices charged for them main- 
tained at artificially high levels. This makes the Nation 
poorer and also takes purchasing power away from other 
industries. Forgetting that purchasing power is not really 
money but consists of wealth produced, we then have tried, 
in justice to the farmer, to enable him, too, to make his 
product scarce so he, too, could raise his prices. In relation 
to the unsound and harmful practices of industry this was 
comparatively a just move. But again the Nation as a whole 
became poorer. Human labor was then seen to be suffering 
lower and lower wages because it was “too plentiful.” So 
hours were shortened and the W. P. A. started. These were 
just moves, but in part they were undertaken to make labor 
scarcer. And all this at a time when millions of Americans 
cried out for food and clothing and decent homes. The real 
solution for both the farmer and the worker is to have in- 
dustry produce as abundantly as the farmer has done in the 
Past 


Our present distribution of income is unjust and must be 
changed. Efforts to do this are all to the good. But be it 
said once and for all that fairer distribution of an artificial 
scarcity, fairer distribution of a decreasing or a standardized 
national income will not solye our problem by itself. Only full 
production can give us purchasing power. Only full pro- 
duction can give us food and clothing and shelter in suffi- 
cient quantity so that our people’s needs will be satisfied. 
And only increased production will put our people back to 
work. We must have the increased production to make pos- 
sible the increased wages which alone, in turn, can maintain 
a market for the goods which industry must put out in 
order to employ our unemployed people. The vicious circle 
must be broken, the downward spiral stopped. 


THE CONCRETE PROPOSAL 


This can only be done by the use of the power of our 
Government. That this is possible is proven by the fact that 
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the power of our Government has already been used to induce 
a scarcity. If this could be done, then obviously it is possible 
to change the direction in which Government power is to be 
directed and use it to induce increased production. 

The Industrial Expansion Act presents these ideas in legis- 
lative form. It provides for the determination of the actual 
consumer needs for the products of our major industries. On 
the basis of these findings agreements are to be brought about 
among the producers in these industries which will provide 
for increased production up to the limit of consumer needs. 
Until a sufficient number of such agreements have been nego- 
tiated to insure a general increase in production none of them 
will be put into effect. 

Such an increase in production will mean also new income 
to industry and the creation of new purchasing power. The 
act provides that this new purchasing power be divided as 
follows: Not more than 10 percent to increased profit and 
income to capital and management, and 90 percent to either 
increased wages or decreased prices, or a combination of the 
two. In other words, the new purchasing power, represented 
by new production, will be so distributed that it will support 
continuously the high level of production contemplated in the 
act. The means of enforcement is a processing tax of 25 
percent on the value added to the product through manu- 
facture, 95 percent of which tax is refundable to all units of 
industry which cooperate in this national effort by increasing 
their production and entering into the agreements described 
above. In addition to this, certain guaranties would be given 
by the Government to cooperating industries for the purchase 
of unsalable surpluses. 

ECONOMIC SENSE 

In a word, the Industrial Expansion Act proposes to 
reverse the present process of bringing about artificial scar- 
city and to base production upon human need instead of 
upon the ability of producers to extract a given money 
price from consumers. The act rests upon the economically 
sound thesis that production begets purchasing power in- 
stead of purchasing begetting production. It further rests 
upon the equally sound thesis that the way to make our 
producers prosperous is not by enabling them to limit pro- 
duction and raise prices, but by inducing them through 
agreements to make their money by selling a larger volume 
at a reduced price. This is clearly the only industrial 
method that accords with the machine age. 

WHEN? 

When will this Industrial Expansion Act be passed? When 
will America attack directly her great problem, namely, 
nonproduction of the wealth her people need? Probably not 
at once. Probably first our plan must run the gauntlet 
of ridicule and of bitter attack from the privileged and the 
uninformed. Perhaps as long as a measure of prosperity 
holds up we have little chance to persuade a majority of the 
Nation to go forward to economic sanity. But this proposal 
cannot be forgotten or brushed aside. It is too fundamental 
for that, Like the “shotgun in the corner” it may wait 
until once again our bubble begins to burst. And when 
that time comes, and proud men once again forget their 
pride and come to Uncle Sam begging him to save them, 
perhaps then all groups of Americans can be brought to 
understand the necessity of clear thinking and determined 
action. For then, like people all in the same lifeboat on 
the high seas, Americans will be ready to pull together for 
their common safety and welfare. 

THE TASK OF LEADERSHIP 


And always we may depend upon that deep native in- 
stinct of man, the instinct for self-preservation, for security, 
for plenty. It will assert itself. Our faith is that, given 
determined and wise leadership, and a concrete, sane pro- 
posal, this urge of our fellow countrymen will express itself in 
such a constructive manner as the Industrial Expansion 
Act instead of in futile and destructive efforts such as have 
destroyed democracy in so many of the nations of the 
world. 
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Claims Against the United States and the House 
Committee on Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AMBROSE J. KENNEDY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr, KENNEDY of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, for sometime it has been my pur- 
pose to address you relative to claims generally against the 
Government, and as handled by the House Committee on 
Claims, of which I have the honor to be the chairman. 
Not caring to consume valuable time during the closing days 
of the present session, I decided to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, as herein set forth. 

As you are doubtless aware, there exists no remedy for 
damages against the United States resulting from a tort; 
that is, personal injury, property damage, or death, inflicted 
by the Government’s agents within the performance of their 
duties, except through special act of Congress. That situa- 
tion, as I understand, is the result of a legal maxim, “The 
sovereign can do no wrong”, having its origin with His 
Majesty’s Bench, and thereafter handed down, from gen- 
eration to generation, both in Britain and in this country, to 
deprive a citizen of the right to assert a claim against his 
Government by institution of suit in a court of law. No 
Sound reasoning has ever been advanced to support the 
maxim, and I cannot believe the people and Government of 
this country, who so advocate and protect the citizen’s in- 
dividual rights and liberties, favor its existence, This view 
is especially enhanced by the great number of claims settled 
through congressional enactment in recent years. The 
maxim is, however, very much in existence today, conse- 
quently a citizen may justly be entitled to redress from the 
Government; but his one avenue for obtaining relief is 
maintained by the Congress and opened to him at the pleas- 
ure of that august body. 

As illustrative of the fact that the Congress could not 
well defend the system which it does nevertheless tolerate, 
I call attention to the Court of Claims of the United States 
which it created and invested with the right to adjudicate 
claims against the Government founded upon a contract 
and in some other instances, but not those sounding in tort. 
In addition the statute books include several laws permitting 
the settlement of personal-injury and property-damage 
claims to a very limited amount, usually $500 for personal 
injury and $1,000 for property damage. Such claims are de- 
termined by the executive departments and offices of the 
Government and certified to the Congress for appropria- 
tion, as a general rule, and the payment of others is au- 
thorized from funds annually appropriated. But, as I have 
stated, the most important indication that there is no de- 
fense to the maxim is the volume of claims, covering a 
multitude of sins, so to speak, settled by the Congress with 
the enactment of special legislation. 

This brings me, then, to a discussion of the functions and 
duties of the Committee on Claims, distinguished by the fact 
that it was created in 1794, the third oldest committee of 
the House, and is today disposing of the largest number of 
claims in its history. The records show that during the past 
15 years, covering 7 complete Congresses and including 
the session just concluded, approximately 13,675 claim bills 
have been referred to the committee. That figure gives 
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some idea of the volume of proposed relief that must have 
been sent to the committee during the entire period of its 
existence. The present Congress, with a total of 1,798 bills 
for the first session, fares well to exceed the greatest previous 
total for any Congress. Keeping in mind that each bill 
embodies a distinct case for relief, ranging over a wide and 
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diverse field of subjects, it would be quite simple for the 


committee to express its regret that consideration of the 
business referred to it appeared an insurmountable task, 
and let it go at that, or, as an alternative, select a few highly 
meritorious cases and favorably report them. 

But—and I am proud to report this through a good deal of 
industry by its members and clerks alike, and by vastly im- 
proved procedure, the committee was able, during the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, to consider 1,118 cases, of which it 
favorably reported 937 and enacted into law 585. That last 
figure is nearly double the greatest number of bills enacted by 
the committee at any previous Congress during its entire his- 
tory. Continuing this excellent record, of the 1,798 bills now 
before it, at the close of the first session, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, the committee has disposed of 862 cases, 554 receiving 
favorable reports and about 370 being enacted into law. With 
continued effort, it seems the results at the close of this 
Congress will top the record established at the last. 

Other considerations enter into the committee’s attain- 
ments of recent years. Important among these are the com- 
prehensive reports submitted with every bill favorably con- 
sidered. Briefiy, they contain a recitation of the purpose of 
the proposed legislation, the facts supporting it, the position 
of the Government department or office involved, and the 
committee’s views respecting the claim’s validity. A great 
deal of time is necessary for their proper preparation, but the 
resulting benefits are very apparent. Then, too, the multi- 
farious nature of the bills within its jurisdiction has made it 
desirable that the committee establish and adhere to a policy 
as regards each individual type. For example, in a motor- 
vehicle accident case there is often a conflict in the evidence 
as presented in behalf of the claimant and as adduced by the 
Government. In such cases, which, incidentally, comprise the 
bulk of the bills, the committee endeavors to sift the evi- 
dence for the material points and facts and then establish or 
disallow the claim on the basis of a preponderance thereof. 
In all such cases common-sense rules of the road and State 
traffic regulations, if material, are taken into consideration. 
Again, in a bond-forfeiture case, where a refund is sought, the 
committee will not favorably consider the bill simply because 
the claimant feels the Government has enriched itself to the 
value of his bond. So many of our citizens are imbued with 
the idea that the Government, because it is such, should 
always emerge the loser. The committee entertains no such 
idea, and every claim, irrespective of its nature, must be sup- 
ported by facts and sound argument in its favor if its settle- 
ment is expected. Therefore, when the refund of the value of 
a bond is sought, the record must usually show that the alien 
or defendant, as the case may be, was subsequently produced 
through the bondsman’s effort or expense, thus constituting a 
substantial compliance with the terms of the bond. 

Another important consideration is the greatly improved 
procedure now prevailing with respect to the House Private 
Calendar. For years this calendar was called under a one- 
objection rule, whereby reservation of objection could be en- 
tered by a Member for the ostensible purpose of stating or 
seeking information regarding the particular bill. The au- 
thor or other Member interested in the bill would then at- 
tempt an explanation, and, unless the regular order was 
demanded, this discussion generally developed at great length. 
Upon objection being insisted upon, the bill was passed over, 
remained on the calendar, and was scheduled for another 
calling, when additional objections would require its defeat. 
On the face of it, this rule appears reasonable; but as a mat- 
ter of actual practice, discouraging results ensued. The rule 
definitely provided time for consideration of the Private Cal- 
endar, which time was usually ignored. Finally, when the 
calendar was called for consideration and objection was en- 
tered to a bill, the sponsor would offer an argument in its 
favor, and the discussion would probably grow to such pro- 
portions that as much as 20 or 25 minutes were consumed in 
considering a single bill. As a consequence, Members would 
in a short time become weary of the proceedings and either 
adjourn or proceed to other business. Also, by the power to 


reserve an objection, the discussions frequently concerned 
everything but the bill under consideration, and this parlia- 
mentary maneuver was sometimes used by Members for sub- 
jects which they were otherwise unsuccessful in obtaining 
time to discuss. It was not an uncommon thing for con- 
sideration of a private bill, through the process just stated, to 
develop into a discussion of questions highly political and of 
national import. An excellent opportunity was provided also 
for several individual Members who for many sessions had 
constituted themselves unofficial Treasury watchdogs”, and 
who frequently killed a bill and at the same time expounded 
upon their sayings to the Government; this without refer- 
ence to the merits of the claim. Furthermore, instead of 
saving the Government anything, such tactics utilized space 
in the Recorp and caused the defeat of a bill for that Con- 
gress, with the result that it would simply be presented, con- 
sidered, and again recommended in a subsequent session, and 
the additional cost of its handling, of which printing alone is 
a major item, was unnecessarily incurred. As for the second 
call of the calendar, none was ever had. In fact, so many 
uncalled-for delays were encountered that numerous bills 
were reported and never afforded a first consideration. At 
the close of the Seventy-third Congress approximately 535 
bills were still pending on the Private Calendar. 

With the advent of the Seventy-fourth Congress, correc- 
tion of this system was, for the first time, earnestly under- 
taken. The result is the present clause 6 of House rule 
XXIV, drafted under the able direction of the present chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, Hon. JOHN J. O’Connor of New 
York, by which the Private Calendar is now considered. 
Briefly, the rule requires two objections to any bill, permits 
no debate whatever, and provides that a bill objected to 
shall be recommitted to the committee from which it was 
reported, after which it may be included in an omnibus bill 
and again brought before the House. Omnibus bills com- 
prise bills previously objected to, are read for amendment 
and any item may be stricken, are debatable, and upon final 
passage are dissolved into the original bills. The rule di- 
rects the Speaker to call the Private Calendar on the first 
Tuesday of every month for bills unobjected to, and author- 
izes him to call omnibus bills for consideration on the third 
Tuesday of every month. As an illustration of the speed 
now possible in considering the Private Calendar as respects 
bills unobjected to, in the session just ended, over 700 bills 
were considered during eight calendar calls which consumed 


less than 12 hours of House time. Bills objected to are re- 


considered by the Committee on Claims at a hearing with 
both proponents and opponents thereof present. The com- 
mittee then determines whether it will include the bills in 
an omnibus bill for further House consideration. Through 
this practice many objections are cured in committee, and 
several bills have been altogether defeated. That the sys- 
tem employed under the new rule is highly beneficial seems 
apparent, and, needless to say, no Member is thereby de- 
prived of his right to oppose a bill. 

While discussing the Private Calendar, I cannot refrain 
from taking this opportunity to commend those Members 
appointed on both sides of the House to investigate the 
business on the calendar. These Members perform a thank- 
less but important function for the House, and the Com- 
mittee on Claims, although disagreeing with them on the 
merits of some few bills, is appreciative of the cooperation 
they have given it as well as the reasonableness with which 
they have undertaken their job. 

Lastly, the committee’s success in disposing of so many 
claims in recent years can be attributed to its industrious 
membership and clerk hire. Frankly, with knowledge of 
the many duties a Member of Congress is called upon to 
perform, I could not blame him for spurning membership 
on the Committee on Claims. During the past three ses- 
sions committee members have had from 5 to 10 bills re- 
ferred to them nearly once a week for examination and re- 
port to the full committee, which has met about once a week 
during that period, disposing of an average of 25 bills per 
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meeting. This fact makes it essential that meetings of the 
full committee should be executive, and Members are accord- 
ingly advised to discuss their bills with or present witnesses 
or proof to the individual subcommittees. In addition 
to the preparation of reports, the clerk to the commit- 
tee must find time to index, docket, and compile files on 
each bill; to correspond with the authors of the bills, who 
receive advice of all action taken on their bills by the com- 
mittee; to secure or request from the Government depart- 
ments and offices involved their reports on the bills; to 
examine and prepare files for reference to subcommittee, 
which action is taken, incidentally, only when complete in- 
formation is at hand; and to otherwise endeavor to alleviate 
the congestion resulting from the tremendous number of 
bills referred to the committee. It is obvious that they have 
no time for unnecessary discussions or questions concerning 
the bills. 

I desire to call attention of the Members specifically to 
the committee’s policy that no consideration will be given 
to any bill unless the same is requested and proper support- 
ing proof is placed on file. It is wholly impossible to con- 
sider all the bills for which action has been requested and 
proof has been filed, consequently the committee cannot, 
as a matter of course, take those bills up which have appar- 
ently been introduced and then forgotten. Every effort will 
continue to be made to afford the largest possible number of 
claims proper consideration within the time allotted by each 
session. 

I cannot too highly commend the members of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, both those now serving and those who 
served during the Seventy-fourth Congress. They, too, per- 
form a thankless job and have given much of their time 
and effort to do so. I for one very much appreciate the 
courtesy and cooperation they have shown me. The record 
fully demonstrates that they are hard and conscientious 
workers. 

I think it desirous to include in these remarks, for the 
benefit of Members who have bills pending before the com- 
mittee or contemplate the presentation of others, something 
of the policies, jurisdiction, and rules of the committee. The 
jurisdiction of the committee extends to bills seeking dam- 
ages for personal injury, property damage, or death, inflicted 
by agents of the United States; to bills seeking the refund of 
the value of a bond forfeited in an alien or criminal pro- 
ceeding; to bills authorizing other monetary refunds from 
the Treasury of the United States; to claims founded upon a 
contract with the Government where equitable redress alone 
is sought, such as additional work or labor performed under 
the contract; to bills authorizing the adjustment and settle- 
ment of accounts of fiscal officers of the Government, or to 
cancel charges against such officers; to bills waiving the limi- 
tations of time in section 15 to 20, both inclusive, of the 
Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 1916, which 
limitations provide in part for the filing of claims within 
1 year after date of injury; to bills conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims or a United States district court to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon claims arising 
both from tort and contract; and to bills involving sundry 
other subjects where equity and justice demand the relief. 

On the other hand, the committee does not consider numer- 
ous types of claims excluded by its rules, hereafter set forth, 
nor has it any jurisdiction over war claims, which are those 
of individuals or corporations arising from any of the wars 
in which the United States has been engaged. Similarly it 
had no jurisdiction over bills to grant, increase, or restore 
pensions for disability or death arising from wars in which 
the United States has been engaged, including veterans’ com- 
pensation and war-risk insurance claims; nor has it juris- 
diction over bills extending to a claimant the benefits of the 
civil-service laws, or waiving the limitations of time for filing 
claims under the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act, or con- 
ferring an honorable discharge upon dishonorably discharged 
members of the armed forces of the United States. Moreover, 
the committee does not entertain bills awarding Government 
employees or their dependents benefits greater than those 
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provided by the Employees’ Compensation Act, or bills which 

would grant compensation to such persons, or in any manner 

interfere with the provisions and administration of that act. 

It does not entertain bills involving matter for which settle- 

ment is already provided, either through the Government 

departments or offices or the courts. In conclusion, particu- 

lar attention is invited to the committee rules immediately | 
following: 

RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


. The meetings of the committee shall be held on Friday of 
each week at 10:30 a. m. unless otherwise ordered by the 


2. All meetings of the committee shall be executive except on 
the order of the chairman or a majority of the members present. 

3. A quorum of the committee shall consist of nine members. 

4. No consideration will be given to any bill until request is 
made by the author or sponsor thereof, who shall file proper 
evidence in its support, nor until the report of the Government 
9 or office has been secured. The clerk of the com- 

ttee will secure said report upon request. 

5. After the file is complete, the chairman shall decide when 
and to what subcommittee the bills will be referred. Unless 
otherwise ordered by the chairman, one member shall constitute 
a subcommittee. 

6. No bill shall be considered by the full committee until it has 
been referred to and reported, either favorably, adversely, or 
without recommendation, by a su t 

7. The clerk of the committee is authorized to re-refer bills, 
which are not within the jurisdiction of the committee, as defined 
by the House rules and the decisions of the committee. | 

8. The chairman of the committee is authorized to report favor- 
ably bills appropriating less than $100, when such bills are recom- 
1 for enactment by the Government department or office 

volvi 

9. The chairman is authorized to report favorably bills favor- 
ably reported in the preceding Congress by the committee: 
Provided, however, That if it shall appear to the chairman that a 
favorable report is not warranted, the bill shall be referred to a 
subcommittee for further consideration. 

10. The committee shall not consider: 

(a) Any claim which accrued prior to January 1, 1926, unless 
said claim was favorably reported during the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress or the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. This rule 
may be waived only upon order of two-thirds of the entire com- 
mittee, present and voting. 

(b) Any claim previously adversely reported or rejected by 
the committee, except upon presentation of new or additional 
evidence disclosing a material change in the facts which, in the 
opinion of the chairman, is sufficient to warrant reopening the 
case 


(c) Any claim filed with the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, considered on its merits, and disallowed, or any bill 
awarding or increasing compensation to an employee or his de- 
pendent, or otherwise interfering with the provisions and com- 
pensation prescribed by the act of September 7, 1916, as amended. 
This rule may be waived only upon order of two-thirds of the 
entire committee, present and voting. 

(d) Any claim for compensation, pension, or gratuity by a 
member of the armed forces, or the reserves, or by his dependent, 
which persons are all covered and treated as a class by the 
general statutes. 

(e) Any claim for injuries or damage resulting, either to a 
member or to third persons, from the service or activities of 
the National Guard maintained within the several States, except 
the District of Columbia National Guard. 

(f) Any claim over which another tribunal, court, or depart- 
ment has jurisdiction, while such jurisdiction is not exhausted. 

(g) Any claim approved by the Congress and vetoed by the 
e except upon a material change in the facts or evidence 

t administration disapproval has been withdrawn. 


Attitude of the East Toward the West—The East 
as Parent, the West as Child What Does This 
Mean Today in the Development of the Far West? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, on May 14 of 
this session, when the Interior Department appropriation bill 


was before the House, and the subject of western reclamation 
was being considered, Mr. PLUMLEY, of Vermont, attempted 
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to rule out on a point of order an appropriation of $650,000 
for the Salt River project in Arizona. Mr. LAMBERTSON, of 
Kansas also voiced opposition to this same appropriation. 
Were those two gentlemen showing the right attitude in that 
case toward the legislation before us? Was their action at 
that time in line with the best public policy? I certainly 
did not think so then, and do not think so now. 

If I had been a Member of Congress at the time the appro- 
priation was being considered for the Passamaquoddy project, 
and I, as a Congressman from a desert country, had voted 
against the appropriation, or attempted to defeat it on the 
ground of economy, or for some other reason, would that have 
been in line with wise public policy? If I had been in Con- 
gress from the State of Illinois in 1856 and had opposed Sena- 
tor Stephen A. Douglas in his attempt to develop a Common- 
wealth in Kansas, would that stand have been good public 
policy. The answer isan emphatic “No!” in both cases. I feel 
quite strongly that there should be an equally emphatic “No!” 
in regard to the case referred to as of the 14th of last May. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the history of our Nation the 
most remarkable and significant thing about this Nation’s 
development has been its growth toward the West. The 
United States of America has been the world’s greatest and 
most successful colonizing power. In speaking thus I refer 
to the “Old Thirteen”—that is, the Thirteen Original States— 
as the “Mother Country”, and I regard all of the 35 other 
States now in the Union as “colonies” or political children. 
The area of the 48 States within the continental confines of 
our country is 10 times the area of the original 13. 

SUCCESSFUL “COLONIZATION” 

Why has the United States of America been so success- 
ful as a colonizing Nation? It is because of the wise and 
statesmanlike policy of this Government. It is because of 
the generous attitude of the mother“ toward the “children.” 
This American attitude and statesmanlike policy is in sharp 
contrast to the attitude of England as a mother country 
toward her former 13 children on the American shore. It 
is a significant fact that our Revolutionary forefathers had 
such an unhappy experience as children of England while 
they were colonies of Great Britain that the very word 
“colony” came to be distasteful to them. Accordingly, they 
called their political dependents in the West not colonies 
but territories, for they did not want to apply a term of 
reproach to their own political offspring west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains. Therefore these 35 political children 
have become 35 great new States in the course of years, 
added to the original 13, making one united family of 48 
Commonwealths. 

This liberal colonial policy practiced by our Original 
Thirteen States, comprising the United States, was first evi- 
denced by the wise ordinance of 1787. This legislation by 
an early American Congress guaranteed the equality of 
rights of the prospective new Commonwealths on a par 
with the old original States. This same wise colonial policy, 
or fair and generous treatment, became fixed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States when it was drafted in 1787, 
and the carrying out of that policy continuously by the 
American Congress has resulted in making our country 
great and prosperous—a shining example of the most suc- 
cessful colonial policy of modern times. 

Back in 1787 there were a few timid souls on our Atlantic 
seaboard who feared the great undeveloped West with its 
limitless possibilities. Such men counseled restriction and 
ungenerously wished to monopolize political power in the 
East. Fortunately for the future of America, such men were 
few and of little weight in national councils. The more 
generous and statesmanlike views prevailed, and the great 
West—meaning at that time the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys—became the land of opportunity. The sons of the 
crowded eastern communities turned their faces toward the 
west, built up new houses there, being assured political 
privileges such as they had enjoyed in their old homes. 

A CONTRAST WITH GREEK COLONIES 

A student of history is somehow reminded of the parallel 

between older and newer related communities in America 
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and older and newer related communities in ancient Greece. 
For instance, Virginia is the mother of Kentucky, Kentucky 
the mother of Missouri, and Missouri the mother of several 
newer communities in the far Southwest. Just so in Greece, 
Athens was the mother of Corinth, and Corinth had children 
farther west in the Mediterranean Basin. We recall the 
close ties of kinship and friendship existing between Athens 
and Corinth. It was the relation of mother and daughter. 
Each was proud of the other, although there were no pe- 
cuniary benefits, such as taxes or tribute, exchanged be- 
tween them. In the Creek world the relation between 
mother city and daughter city was something like the rela- 
tion today between England and Canada or England and 
Australia. 

It may be said that my figure of speech is not a happy 
one; it may be that in the human family the parent risks 
all and gives all to the offspring without thought of selfish- 
ness or hope of return, but that in political organizations 
such as States there can be no such generosity or altruistic 
motives. My contention is that even there it is not a one- 
sided contribution between a mother community and a 
daughter community; there is a tie that is more than mere 
pride and loyalty, and that tie is a substantial pecuniary 
one. In our own country each new community in the West 
builded by the pioneers who left the East, and by contribu- 
tions of wealth as well as brains, became an economic asset 
to the whole Nation; thus any contributions which Eastern 
States have made to the building of new western communi- 
ties have been in the nature of a wise national investment. 

THE WEST TODAY IS FARTHER WEST 


Mr. Speaker, new States founded west of the Allegheny 
Mountains by the assistance of the Commonwealths on the 
Atlantic seaboard returned more than filial devotion in re- 
turn for the aid given them. They offered economic freedom 
and political opportunity to the overcrowded population of 
the older States and in a very substantial way added mate- 
rially to the total wealth and the military and economic 
strength of the whole country. A century or so ago the 
following was an appropriate song, voicing individual hope 
for tens of thousands of energetic citizens in our eastern 
States: 

To the West, to the West, to the land of the free, 
Where the Father of Waters rolls down to the sea, 
Where a man is a man if he’s willing to toil, 

And the humblest may gather the fruit of the soil. 

A similar situation between the East and the West exists 
today, with slightly different factors involved. In this gen- 
eration it is the Rocky Mountain area constituting the un- 
developed West. Our last geographic frontier is today the 
basin of the Colorado River. Politically, new States have 
been founded there; but industrially those States are still 
in their infancy. Until now this great western highland 
region has been chiefly valuable to the Nation as a whole 
through the exploitation of its easily reached natural 
wealth—first its store of pelts and then its mineral resources. 
These extractive industries took untold wealth out of that 
section to enrich eastern capital without much consideration 
for permanent investments to make the extractive industry 
perpetual in that region. 

To make up for that lack, the great West now calls upon 
the Federal Government for funds, credit, and engineering 
skill to wall up its numerous rivers and festoon them along 
the mountains’ sides and harness the turbulent streams for 
power before using their waters ultimately to transform 
deserts. The transformation of the District of Columbia 
from its primitive condition in 1800 to its urban condition 
today is no more remarkable than the possible transforma- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain area to make it suitable for the 
home of man. It will take capital and brains and genuine 
statesmanship and a generation or so of time to accomplish 
these results. It can be accomplished, however, by follow- 
ing out the ideas of Major Powell, Senator Newlands, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. It is to be hoped that the present gen- 
eration of statesmen and scientists will build even better 
than the former generation dreamed. 
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MODERN DAUGHTERS REQUIRE MORE, WORTH MORE 

It is, then, no mere figure to speak of the original States 
as the mother country and the newer States as daughters, 
for they fortunately have had exactly just that relationship. 
Accordingly, there should be and has been a paternal inter- 
est on the part of one, and a filial attitude on the part of 
the other. Now, my State of Arizona is the youngest of the 
family of States. On account of adverse natural condi- 
tions and fierce Indian tribes, this remarkable country was 
the very last portion of our whole country to be tamed and 
to come under Anglo-American domination. Arizona is a 
land of superlatives, with highest mountains, deepest can- 
yons, greatest physical attractions, and so forth. By the 
same token, that marvelous country challenges the ingenuity 
of man to the utmost, and calls for the greatest energy and 
ability of engineers. Yet no part of our country makes 
greater returns on the investment than does the State of 
Arizona. Of this I want to speak later, using the Roosevelt 
Dam and the Salt River project as illustrations. 

While there have been and are great possibilities for our 
citizens in that remarkable region, an individual playing a 
lone hand, especially in farming, has been almost certain of 
failure in the past. Throughout the history of Arizona, 
we have seen the need of outside aid in her development. 
For illustration, we might refer to the aid which churches 
in older communities have given their brethren in Arizona 
and with most gratifying results. All of the outstanding 
religious groups or denominations now prominent in Ari- 
zona have received substantial contributions, both material 
and spiritual, from the mother church in older and more de- 
veloped parts of the country, and the results have justified 
the effort. The same is true in hospitalization and the 
furnishing of health facilities. As I pointed out a few days 
ago, several great national fraternal orders have established 
hospitals and sanitariums to aid their brothers in Arizona 
and now find that these institutions welcome their mem- 
bership to the land of sunshine and health from all parts 
of the country. The United States Government, acting on 
this same cooperative principle, has established veterans’ 
hospitals in my State and now five times more veterans live 
in this healthful area than Arizona furnished soldiers to 
the wars. In other words, whether it be a church, a fra- 
ternal organization, or a military department making an 
investment in Arizona, the returns are always beyond the 
expectations. I mention this State because I am more fa- 
miliar with it, but the same may be said of other western 
States. 

The same thing applies to governmental investments in 
reclaiming desert land out there. It was the spending of 
Government money on the deserts of Arizona that was 
objected to by the gentleman from Vermont and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, to which I referred in beginning a 
while ago. Evidently these gentlemen do not think it wise 
policy to spend money on reclamation in Arizona or any 
place out West. Let me indicate briefly what other states- 
men before us have done in that regard and with what 
results, using the Salt River project as an illustration. 

OUTSIDE AID NEEDED IN ARIZONA 

In the south central part of Arizona lies the arable por- 
tion of the Salt River Valley. This is an old river plain, 
level as a floor, some dozen miles in width and about 20 
miles in length, containing about 400,000 acres of land capa- 
ble of being watered by gravity irrigation. For 4 decades 
prior to 1906 pioneer farmers as individuals, or in little 
groups, attempted some small scale projects along that river. 
Their efforts were rather successful, everything considered, 
and yet the results were pathetic. These courageous farm- 
ers threw brush diversion dams across the streams and took 
out a few inches of water to irrigate their little patches of 
land. By dint of hard effort they pushed back the desert 
fringe and kept the realm of the rattlesnake and the cactus 
at bay in spite of their continued encroachment on the 
farms. Sometimes floods came and washed out their diver- 
sion dams, and then followed a period of death-dealing 
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droughts, so that those very acres which had been cultivated 
fields witnessed the return of the desert. The history of 
such western agriculture prior to 1902 is written in blood 
and tears. 

The story is much the same for all western valleys, with 
this difference, that the Salt River Valley was the first and 
most successful project under the new, large-scale develop- 
ment fostered by a wise national policy after 1902. Up to 
the present moment this garden spot in Arizona is the 
premier reclamation area of our country. Conditions in 
this valley were from the beginning predictive of the great- 
est degree of success. All the factors of a reclamation 
project were combined here—a great watershed as a catch- 
ment area, several good dam sites in box canyons, ample 
reservoir storage space, and a soil down stream as fertile 
as the valley of the Nile. Over all this is an ideal climate 
with a superabundance of sunshine and heat to force into 
production all kinds of crops during a 12 months growing 
season each year. 

SOME WHO PIONEERED 

With these facts the early pioneers were familiar. When 
Charles Trumbull Hayden, father of the present junior Ari- 
zona Senator, climbed a small mountain in the midst of this 
valley sixty-odd years ago, and cast his eye over the beautiful 
surrounding country, he had a vision of what was to be. 
Straightway he established a mill to process the grain that 
would be grown there in increasing quantities. That man 
was a prophet of the West as it is today. 

When W. J. Murphy staked a fortune and years of effort in 
constructing the Arizona Canal along the foot of Camelback 
Mountain, he not only made possible such communities as 
Scottsdale, Glendale, and Peoria, but he predicted by his 
efforts the magnificent Salt River Valley project of today. As 
a lover of trees, he hauled water and carried it in buckets with 
his own hands to make possible the shady avenue along 
Central Street in North Phoenix. 

After Dwight B. Heard had come to Phoenix, either to die 
or to get well, he not only regained his health and renewed 
energy, but he expended that abounding energy in the de- 
velopment of the community, partly through bringing its 
merits to the attention of easterners and those high in au- 
thority. This philanthropic businessman was one of the more 
recent empire builders. While all of these men just men- 
tioned worked locally, they also considered governmental aid 
absolutely necessary for the completion of their great task. 

Fortunately, through the efforts of such prominent indi- 
viduals and the inherent merits of the district, hard-headed 
Army engineers recommended that the first great effort of 
the United States Government in its reclamation venture be 
directed to the development of the Salt River Valley in Ari- 
zona. A look at this valley today around Phoenix reveals an 
astonishing growth. While it was thought in 1903 that as 
much as 200,000 acres might eventually be cultivated with 
water from this project, less than 100,000 acres was being 
tilled at that time. Twice the acres contemplated for the 
project, or nearly 400,000, have actually been brought under 
cultivation by it. In other words, within a third of a cen- 
tury about four times the acres have been brought into pro- 
duction by the same water supply through Government aid in 
financing as private enterprise had been able to cultivate 
along that river previously in the same length of time. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT GREATER THAN EXPECTATION 

But these figures do not begin to tell the whole story. 
Besides the thousands of farms producing crops annually 
averaging $83 per acre, this development is the economic 
foundation for 12 cities and towns, with a total population 
of 155,000 people virtually dependent upon it. Within the 


economic influence of this project are 86 schools, 70 
churches, and 8 banks, with 20,000 depositors and total de- 
posits in 1936 amounting to $58,000,000. In 1936 the per- 
acre crop value of this project averaged $84.93, which is very 
nearly the top for irrigation projects generally. 

The United States Government has invested $12,000,000 in 
this project, and private capital has been invested to the 
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extent of $18,000,000. To date $9,000,000 have been paid 
back to the Government, and the project has never defaulted 
in any of its payments. As a byproduct of this irrigation 
project, hydroelectric power is produced by the eight power 
plants operated by the association, which power has a ready 
market in the cities and nearby mining districts. The farm- 
ing area is highly electrified at reasonable rates. Very few 
Tural communities are so well served with electricity. In 
the light of all these facts can it be questioned that this 
investment was a wise national policy? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, this project itself is not completed. 
I have used this one project only as an illustration. Greater 
things still may be done if the policy inaugurated by earlier 
statesmen is carried out in future years. Vast industrial de- 
velopment is within the realm of possibility and probability 
in that almost untouched southwestern country when the 
inexhaustible mineral resources and cheap power and 
abundance of agricultural production are linked together to 
support a dense population in the near future. This is our 
Nation’s present-day opportunity to develop the West not 
merely in an altruistic, paternal fashion but with inevitable 
returns in national dividends and a greater sum total of 
national prosperity, wealth, and economic strength. 


First Session of Seventy-fifth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1937 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in consul- 
tation with the other Members of the House, we have been 
summarizing the constructive activities of the first session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Contrary to what the critics of the administration have 
been saying, the Seventy-fifth Congress has not only been 
a constructive Congress, but has contributed to the Nation 
such stabilizing laws that will enable the various avenues 
of the Government to continue on the road to still greater 
happiness and prosperity for the Nation. 

I find that President Roosevelt is more popular back in the 
district today than he was last year at this time. I find 
that this administration has met with the approval of 99 
percent of those who supported it last year, and with the 
approval of many who did not support it. I find that the 
same bunch of propagandists that were at work last year 
at this time, are at work now trying to tear down the ad- 
ministration and Congress. This same bunch of critics have 
been at work ever since Roosevelt was elected, condemning 
everything that he has done for the farmer, the laborer, and 
the little businessman. They have their various agencies 
and henchmen in each congressional district, constantly sow- 
ing seeds of propaganda against measures that would per- 
manently aid and assist the farmer, the laborer, and the 
little businessman. It is the same old story. They had the 
reins of Government in their hands as long as the Repub- 
lican Party was in the White House and controlled the Con- 
gress, and now that the Government has been taken away 
from Wall Street and its kind, and moved back to Wash- 
ington, they have been and ever will be, finding fault with 
the administration’s program and with the people who 
support the program. 

This group of critics, through the press and other chan- 
nels, for months have been trying to tell the people of the 
Nation that the Democratic Members of Congress were di- 
vided into two groups. They have been trying to tell you 
that certain Democratic groups were against the adminis- 
tration’s program in this respect and that respect. 
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In other words, they have been trying to tell you that 
Congress is not like it used to be under the leadership of 
the Republican leader, Joe Cannon, when at that time it 
would have been just as well to have had Joe Cannon and 
one Congressman from every Republican State as to have 
had over 435. Under Cannon we had a pure form of rubber- 
stamp Congress. 

The present Democratic Members of Congress are just as 
loyal to the administration as they were 2 years ago or 4 
years ago. That was proven in that every time an admin- 
istrative measure came to the floor of the House it was 
passed. Of course, different Members of Congress expressed 
their views on it, and that shows that there is more democ- 
racy than there was back in the days of Joe Cannon. 

The laboring men of this country like the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. The farmers of this country like the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. The little businessmen of the Nation like 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. Most of the big businessmen 
of this country like the Seventy-fifth Congress. All of the 
big businessmen, who are looking forward to the years to 
come, are in sympathy with the activities of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress. 

Why, this administration has done more for the farmers 
to put them on their feet in a permanent way than the ad- 
ministrations prior to this time in 50 years. Here are just 
a few of the outstanding enactments that Congress put 
across at the last session to help the farmers: 

(1) Extension of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(2) Cotton classification. 

(3) Crop loans for 1937. 

(4) Farm Credit Act of 1937. 

(5) Great Plains Drought Act. 

(6) Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

(7) Reduction of interest of land-bank loans. 

(8) Farm Tenant Act. 

(9) Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. This prob- 
ably effects more farm products, in value, than any other 
measure that has been passed. 

(10) Extending the operation of the present Soil Con- 
servation Act to 1942. 

The House passed the President’s reorganization program 
bill in the interest of efficiency and economy. This will en- 
able the President to reorganize the various Government de- 
partments and cut down expenditures. 

Among the other acts passed in behalf of Government bet- 
terment and all concerned are: 

The Railroad Retirement Act, which provides for the pen- 
sioning of railroad employees. 

An act to stabilize our sugar industry at home and in our 
Possessions. 

A court-reorganization bill, enabling the Attorney General 
to intervene in any suit where an act of Congress is chal- 
lenged. 

A general river and harbor bill. 

A general Neutrality Act. 

The Bituminous Coal Stabilization Act. This act is a 
measure that revamped the original Guffey-Snyder Coal Act 
which was declared unconstitutional, and is now known as 
the Guffey-Vinson Act. 

The Wagner Housing Act for slum clearance. 

The so-called Loophole Act, which will enable the Gov- 
ernment to trap those interests that have formerly taken 
‘advantage of the laxity of the tax laws. 

A public-building program. 

An act amending the Federal Housing Act which increases 
the scope of its activities. 

An act to prevent the exportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. 

An act to create a Farmers’ Home Corporation. 

An act for the regulation of petroleum and its products. 

An act regulating and fixing tolls in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

An act providing for the taking of a census of employment, 
unemployment, and occupations. 
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A gold star mothers’ bill. 

An act to extend the time for purchase and distribution of 
surplus agricultural commodities for relief purposes. 

A Flood Control Act, making an appropriation of $105,000,- 
000 available for the building of flood-control walls and dams 
to protect life and property in the United States. 

Of course, there were many hundreds of other acts passed 
that will make for betterment in the field in which they 
operate, 

The Wagner-Connery wage and hour bill now pending will 
undoubtedly be passed during the first weeks of the second 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. The fact that it was 
not passed at the first session is no evidence that the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress were opposed to this form of 
legislation. It was merely that it is a measure that some 
Members felt should have more study, so that when it was 
finally passed it would be in a form that would be for the best 
interests of all groups concerned. Naturally the opponents of 
the Wage and Hour Act wanted Congress to pass it with a lot 
of deficiencies and loopholes in it so they could find fault 
with it when it wasalaw. But the masses have confidence in 
the administration and know that this bill will pass just as 
soon as it is perfected. 


Bernhard Martin Jacobsen 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF. 


HON. LLOYD THURSTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. BERNHARD MARTIN 
JACOBSEN, late a Representative from Iowa 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to pay my re- 
spects to a highly esteemed citizen of the State of Iowa, the 
late Representative JACOBSEN. 

It has been said that the true measure of a man is the 
number of friends he was able to accumulate. If such a rule 
is accepted, BENNIE JACOBSEN, as he was affectionately ad- 
dressed by his friends, would measure in stature among the 
great. He always had a sincere greeting, a cordial word, for 
his friend or colleague. 

Then, do we not too frequently accord high praise or stand- 
ing to the austere, to those who carry a garb of silence? Isa 
genial nature, one who is not afraid to smile or laugh, to have 
his capability undervalued, just because he showed that he 
was human? On mature deliberation we know that such 
shallow reasoning cannot be accepted. Friendship is meas- 
ured through service to one’s country and community, and, 
yes, to the great or the humble as they pass by. 

Congressman Jacoksxx made the first break in the opposi- 
tion delegation for many years from the State of Iowa, and 
although he believed in the main tenets of his party, he was 

not partisan in or out of the Halls of Congress. He un- 
selfishly and capably served his time as a citizen, as a public 
official. 

At the time of his death Mr. JACOBSEN was serving as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, one of the most important assignments 
which can come to a Member. The duties of the members of 
this committee are tedious and exacting, and Mr. JACOBSEN 
was scrupulous in discharging his official responsibilities, 

It was with deep sorrow that the colleagues of Mr. Jacos- 
SEN, from his beloved State of Iowa, learned of his departure 
from this life. Because of his pleasing personality he was a 
friend to and a friend of each Member of the House. Well 
may his devoted wife, the members of his family, and his close 
friends highly revere and lovingly respect his memory. 
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Train-Limit Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, during the recent session of Con- 
gress the able Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] in- 
troduced and secured the passage in the Senate of a bill 
known as S. 69, which, if enacted into law, would make it 
unlawful for a carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act to operate a train of more than 70 freight or other 
cars exclusive of a caboose. An exception is made in case 
of mechanical failures on the line. 

During the last decade there has been a very marked in- 
crease in the length of freight trains and a consequent in- 
crease in the weight of locomotives and track equipment to 
carry these heavier loads. 

In recent years it has been earnestly urged that lengthy 
trains, in many cases exceeding 100 cars, constitute an un- 
due hazard to the operating personnel and to the public. 

The bill as it passed the Senate has been referred to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, 
Shortly before adjournment that committee decided to hold 
hearings on this bill in January. It will be the purpose of 
the committee to carefully consider the facts presented for 
and against this measure. 

It would appear that the authority to limit train lengths 
could properly be brought within the regulatory powers of 
the Federal Government. While the Government should 
not impose merely managerial authority over the operation 
of railroads, it is desirable for it to exercise such control 
as is necessary to insure proper service and afford safety to 
operating personnel and the public. 

Manifestly the question of what length trains can be op- 
erated with proper regard to safety of employees and the 
public depends upon a number of factors, including the 
condition of the track, the grades, curves, safety equipment, 
the signal systems between the head and rear of the train, 
the brakes, speed, coupling equipment, visibility, and climatic 
conditions. 

The proposed law that would definitely fix the limit on 
train lengths, regardless of the variable factors that deter- 
mine what length of train may be operated with safety, is 
arbitrary and seems to fail to provide that degree of regula- 
tion that safety, with due regard to proper operation, would 
require. 

Under some conditions of operation 70 cars might be de- 
cidedly too many; under other conditions, possibly a larger 
number could be properly operated with safety and ad- 
vantage to the public. Proper regulation would seem to re- 
quire control of train lengths with due regard to all these 
variable conditions which determine the proper length of 
the train that can be usefully and safely operated. 

This situation has suggested the advisability of consider- 
ing whether or not the Senate bill should not be so amended 
as to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulatory power, to be exercised either upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, to prescribe the maximum limit of 
train lengths. The Commission could be authorized, after 
proper hearings, to adopt regulations controlling train 
lengths according to the conditions that materially affect 
safety. 

Our committee will endeavor to go into all important 
phases of this bill and amendments that may be proposed. 
We hope to recommend legislation to the House that will 
provide for necessary safety of employees and the public 
and with due regard for the proper operation of trains, so 
far as length is concerned. Safety must be provided for, 
and apparently that can be done without unduly interfering 
with efficient and economic train service. 
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John J. McSwain 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. JOSEPH SMITH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JoHN J. McSwain, 
late a Representative from South Carolina 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I count it one of 
the most valued experiences of my service in Congress that 
I was privileged to have the friendship of Hon. JOHN J. 
McSwatn, of South Carolina, late chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, and I know that my own 
estimate of the man is shared by all of us who served with 
him on that committee, knowing him as a great statesman 
and a great gentleman. 

A tireless worker, he spent himself unselfishly in the public 
service. His approach to the problems of peace and pre- 
paredness was realistic. Himself a veteran of two wars, it 
could not be said of him that he was an academic pacifist. 
Yet there have been few more earnest advocates of a na- 
tional program to safeguard our people from war and its 
evils 


He gave much thoughtful consideration to the causes of 
war, and he held that one means of insuring peace was to 
abolish incentives to engage in warfare. He understood as 
well as any student of these things the forces which can in- 
fluence a nation and draw its people to the brink of conflict. 
He knew the waves of unsound impulse which can distract 
sound minds and seduce them with the lure of wartime boom 
profits. 

It was a chief point in his program that the war-profit in- 
centive could and should be removed by legislation. He was a 
leader in Congress in developing such law, and to him must 
be given credit for important pioneering to that end. Due 
largely to his work, there is a growing protest against the atti- 
tude that war may be regarded as an attractive opportunity 
for extraordinary business activity. 

Jonn J. McSwatn, as chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, had an expert knowledge of all phases of the work 
and organization of our armed services. He was notably a 
man of patriotism, and, with rare good sense, he knew that 
the country must be well defended. Thus the maintenance 
of proper defenses was one of his chief concerns. 

His services could not be measured; the loss of his talents 
will long be felt. 

But over and above all these things, Mr. Speaker, we who 
- were close to him miss his generous friendship. His kindness, 
his sincere consideration for the opinions and the convenience 
of his associates, his fine personal integrity—all these attri- 
butes were those which we unerringly identify with one who 
is properly styled a true gentleman. 


William D. Thomas 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. BERT LORD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WLIAM D. 
Tuomas, late a Representative from New York 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, wise men of old studied their 

surroundings—their neighbors, the birds in the air, and the 

beasts in the field. They meditated upon what they saw 
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and later recorded in a single sentence the fruit of their 
observation, study, and experience. These writings, today 
recorded as Proverbs in the Book of Books, give men coun- 
sel, comfort, and advice. 

Surely these venerable savants of the Bible must have 
meditated and observed a character such as we so recently 
saw in the late Representative WILLIAM D. Tuomas, of the 
Twenty-ninth District of New York, when they wrote in 
Proverbs: 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity. 


It was but 15 months ago Members of this House were sad- 
dened at the loss of a true friend and brother when the 
Master of men saw fit to bring to a close the earthly mission 
of WiLL THomas, as most of us knew him, but his memory still 
lingers with us here as we think of his abiding affection, sym- 
pathy, and benevolence. 

Having been previously associated with Representative 
Tuomas in the New York Legislature before we became col- 
leagues in this House, I am probably more familiar than 
any other Member with his love for those with whom he 
came in contact and with the fact that he was a true brother 
in times of adversity. Words of kindness and sympathy ex- 
pressed by Members of this House and recorded in the 
Recorp of recent months testify that it was of a life typified 
by Witt THomas that is again written in Proverbs: 

Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the sweetness 
of a man’s friend by hearty counsel. 

A party line was never drawn too tightly nor a wall of 
difference on a controversial issue too high to cut off the 
friendship of Representative Tuomas from his colleagues. 
His friendship knew no bounds of north or south, no rich or 
poor, no Democrat or Republican. Yet he was true to his 
party, to the principles instilled in him by Christian parents, 
and to the district he represented. In more than two 
decades of public service not a trace of demagoguery will 
be found in his record. His public utterances were few; 
but, truly, actions speak louder than words, and he will be 
remembered for what he did rather than for what he said. 

Starting public life as a town clerk in Hoosick Falls, his 
friends recognized in him the qualities of brotherly love, 
an understanding of the problems of mankind, of efficiency, 
energy, and common sense, all for which we later knew him. 
They gladly supported him in the various promotions that 
followed. 

My first acquaintance with him came in the New York 
Legislature 20 years ago. The honors bestowed upon him 
never once changed him. He remained a friend and a 
brother and always desired that those he served should think 
of him as their servant, ready and anxious to abide by their 
will. I know of nothing more appropriate in this respect as 
applying to his desire to serve than an epigram of James 
Russell Lowell, which reads: 


Mute testimony of deeds done by Representative THOMAS to 
make the load a little lighter for many of his constituents 
in the Twenty-ninth District stand as evidence that he tried 
at all times to keep himself available to those he served lest 
they should find need to call upon him. Even when he be- 
came stricken he did not let this service cease, but with the 
aid of his faithful wife he carried on his work from his hos- 
pital bed until his physicians deemed the strain too great. 
It may be said of him that he kept his muscle trained to 
the end to serve his people. As quoted from the Iliad of 
Homer: 

He held his seat—a friend of the human race. 


About 2 years prior to his passing, Representative THOMAS 
participated in a memorial service by paying tribute to the 
memory of one of his deceased New York colleagues. WILL 
Tuomas practiced what he preached, and I know of a no 
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more fitting manner in which to describe his character than 
using the very words which he on that occasion used in 
describing the character of a colleague. He said: 


Not what you 
But what you give; 
Not what you say 


Of noble deeds, 


Not whence you came 
But whither bound; 
Not what you have 
But whether found 
Strong for the right, 
The good, the true— 
These are the things 
Worth while to you. 


That was the doctrine, the platform, the principle, and the 
life of Representative WILLIAM D. THOMAS. 


William V. Gregory 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN O'CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
„and public service of Hon. WILLIAM V. 
on . a Representative from Kentucky 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, among the 
score of colleagues of both Houses of Congress whom we 
mourn today, I do want to say a few words about my good 
friend, the Honorable WILLIAM VoriIs GREGORY, a Repre- 
sentative from the First Congressional District of the State 
of Kentucky. 

In four Congresses he served with me, and I came to know 
him well and affectionately. 

As an exceptional lawyer, with judicial experience, he en- 
tered the Seventieth Congress well equipped for the im- 
portant service here which he so well rendered. 

As a member of the Democratic Steering Committee of 
the House of Representatives I came to know him best. He 
was the secretary of that important party group, and no 
Member of the House on the majority side was ever more 
earnest or enthusiastic toward carrying out the pledges and 
program of his party for the benefit of his great State and 
the Nation. 

Industrious, intelligent, and conscientious, he was an out- 
standingly valuable Member of this body. No one who knew 
him could escape his individuality and his ability. We shall 
miss him, but fortunately he has been succeeded in the 
House by his brother, the Honorable NOBLE J. GREGORY. Al- 
ready he gives promise of carrying on his brother’s out- 
standing attributes. The family strain should stand him in 
good stead. 


Hon. Park Trammell 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


o 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Park TRAMMELL, 
late a Senator from Florida 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, the late Senator Park TRAMMELL, of 
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Florida, was familiarly and affectionately known to many 
thousands of people as “Park.” Having lived in his home 
town since I was a small boy, I had had the pleasure of his 
personal friendship for a number of years, and had had the 
opportunity to see how his home people greeted him when 
he came back, and in my mind’s eye can now see him on the 
corner with crowds around him shaking his hand. His 
knowledge of the names and problems of his constituency 
was remarkable. In this life he did not accumulate much 
of this world’s goods but he did accumulate the personal 
friendship and lasting affection of many thousands of people 
in all walks of life. 

His career in public life was an example of a poor boy who 
by hard work had gradually reached one of the most impor- 
tant positions in the life of the Nation. It was a record of 
victorious campaigns—city official, mayor of his home town 
of Lakeland, State representative, State senator, attorney 
general, Governor of the State of Florida, and United States 
Senator from Florida—each time the people spoke it was to 
give a majority of the votes to PARK TRAMMELL. His death 
came as a shock to his friends. He had finally reached the 
chairmanship of the important Committee on Naval Affairs. 
He had rapidly developed in leadership. 

When the wires announced his death many people through- 
out the Nation mourned, but the grief felt by his home people 
was a personal grief. They mourned the fact that they had 
lost a Senator who occupied an important position in the 
Nation, but greater than that was the grief at the passing of 
PARK TRAMMELL. He was a champion of the cause of the 
workingman. He had been instrumental in getting section 41 
of the Farm Credit Act passed in the Senate, which had 
brought great relief to the citrus industry of our State. He 
had been active in carrying on the important naval program, 
and was engaged in this hard work at the time of his death. 
I can enumerate in detail his public service, but that is so 
well known and has been referred to by others in the Senate 
and the House, I had felt that I had rather speak somewhat 
in a personal vein. He was kind to me when I came as a 
newcomer in the House. He cooperated with me in the 
problems affecting the district. He was never too busy to 
see me. 

PARK TRAMMELL had gone through many campaigns. 
Strong men in the State had run against him. Out of all 
these campaigns he came undefeated and unscathed—his 
character, his honesty, his integrity unquestioned. Better 
than any words that I might say, the tribute that was paid 
to him in the funeral services in Lakeland by people of all 
classes who came from far and near showed the love and 
respect of his home folks, and the honest assertion of a 
farmer friend after the funeral, with tears coursing down his 
cheek, stated, “We are going to miss Park”, and that was 
reechoed in the hearts of many thousands. The Nation 
and Florida had lost a Senator. His friends had not only 
lost a Senator; they had lost Park, but his memory will 
long survive. His was a record of faithful, honest public 
service. 


A. Piatt Andrew 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. A. Prarr ANDREW, 
late a Representative from Massachusetts 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the death of our 
colleague, Hon. A. Prarr Anprew, of Massachusetts, has 
brought to a close a career of unusual distinction and has 
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deprived both State and Nation of a public servant endowed 
with unusual gifts and unusual capacity. 

Almost 30 years ago, after a period of study and teaching 
in the field of economics at Harvard University, Colonel 
ANDREW accepted a position as expert assistant and editor of 
publications with the National Monetary Commission, created 
by Congress with a view to the elimination or mitigation of 
future financial panics and affording the basis for legislation 
subsequently enacted creating the Federal Reserve System. 
This position he held for about 3 years. He served also as 
Director of the Mint from 1909 to 1910, and as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury from 1910 to 1912. 

When the World War broke out in Europe, Colonel 
Anprew took an active interest in the cause of the Allies, 
devoting himself to the organization of the American am- 
bulance service, which cooperated first with the French 
Army and later with the American Army. After the en- 
trance of America into the war he was commissioned 
major, and subsequently lieutenant colonel in the American 
Army, serving in France continuously for 442 years during 
the war and being cited by both the French and American 
Armies. He never forgot the interests of his World War 
comrades, taking an active part in the organization of the 
American Legion and serving as commander of his post 
in Gloucester and as vice commander for the Department 
of Massachusetts. 

Colonel AnpREW was elected to Congress from the Sixth 
District of Massachusetts in 1921. He served as a Member 
of Congress for 15 years, being reelected to each succeeding 
Congress and developing such confidence in his district that 
in 1934, despite conditions prevailing generally at the time, 
he was reelected without opposition. His ability was uni- 
versally recognized by his colleagues in Congress, where he 
served with distinction as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Scholar, soldier, statesman—there was also much of the 
idealist, much of the mystic, much of the appreciation of 
the artistic in his outlook. It was my privilege to know him 
as a friend, not only during our years of association in 
Congress but for many years before that time. If you 
should visit Gloucester, Mass., today—his native city—you 
would find much to commemorate his interest in his fellow 
citizens. You would see the striking statue of Jeanne d’Arc, 
a war memorial to departed comrades, for which he was 
largely responsible. You would hear the carillon bells 
which he helped to secure for the old church nearby. You 
would find on the water’s edge, filled with souvenirs of his 
service at home and abroad, the unique home which he 
loved and in which he spent many happy days during the 
latter part of his life. 

He will long be remembered by those whom he served. 


Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. NORMAN R. HAMILTON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
MonrtacveE, late a Representative from Virginia 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, as a labor of love I de- 
sire to pay a brief tribute to my friend, ANDREW JACKSON 
Montacue, who has recently passed to the Great Beyond. 
Governor MONTAGUE, as he was affectionately called by 
the people of Virginia, was one of Virginia’s most noble 
sons. He was descended from the Cavaliers who colonized 


Virginia 300 years ago. He inherited their courtesy, cour- 
age, and daring that made him always seek higher things 
for the advancement and progress of his beloved State. 
His career from the beginning was one of steady progress 
and success. 

ANDREW JACKSON MontacvE was born in Virginia October 
3, 1862, and spent his boyhood on his father’s plantation in 
Middlesex County, Va., and to his own Saluda in Middle- 
sex in his last days he returned to seek quietude and rest, 
and there amid pleasant surroundings and happy remem- 
brances came his peaceful end and his promotion to a 
higher life. 

Governor MontacuE was graduated from Richmond (Va.) 
College in 1882, and from the law department of the 
University of Virginia in 1885. From the beginning his 
career was one of high emprise and success. The standard 
he marked out for himself was faith, fitness, courage, and 
devotion to his State and country. After leaving the uni- 
versity he began the practice of law at Danville, Va. From 
the start his success was phenomenal. In 1893 he was 
appointed by President Cleveland United States attorney 
for the western district of Virginia, and served for 5 years. 
In 1898 he was elected attorney general of Virginia for 4 
years, and filled the office with such satisfaction to the people 
that he was at the end of his term elected Governor of 


Virginia. 

ANDREW JACKSON MONTAGUE’s advance in public life and in 
the affections of the people was constant and advancing. 
During the 4 years he served as Governor the State govern- 
ment was made more efficient and progressive and the many 
improvements he inaugurated have been still further ad- 
vanced. The public-school system and higher institutions 
of learning made a needed progress for the good of all. As 
a lawyer his prestige was high and he won deserved success, 
Active in State politics, he frequently was elected delegate 
to Democratic national conventions. 

In 1906 he was a delegate to the Third Conference of 
American Republics at Rio de Janeiro. In 1896, dean of the 
Richmond College of Law; delegate to the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Maritime Law at Brussels. In 1912 he 
was elected from the Richmond district to Congress and 
served until his death on January 24, 1937. 

His career in Congress was marked by the same fidelity 
and usefulness that was a part of his life. During his sery- 
ice in Congress he was vice president of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and participated in its sessions at Stockholm, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Berne, Washington, Paris, and Berlin, 
He was president of the American Peace Society and the 
American Society for International Conciliation; trustee, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; member of the 
council and executive committee of the American Institute 
of Law. Everything he did was well done. He was faithful 
to every public trust and was Virginia’s loved and favorite 
son. He has left his record high on the scroll of fame and 
he will be long remembered. His place in the hearts of the 
people is secure. 

If in his last hours he could have spoken, he would have 
said in his calm way: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home, 


seems asleep, 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


ie. 
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HON. FRED M. VINSON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Grover H. CARY, 
late a Representative from Kentucky 


Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pay tribute 
to one of Kentucky’s most beloved sons, the Honorable 
Grovxx H. Cary, four times elected as a representative of 
his people in the Second Congressional District, who died 
on December 5, 1936, in Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
after an extended illness. 

We had known Gtover Cary for more than 20 years. The 
first time we met him it seemed that we had known him 
for a long time—he was just that kind. His early days 
were typical of other Kentucky small-town boys. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools, took his college 
work at Centre College, Danville, Ky., his post-graduate 
work was in law and politics. As a lawyer he met with 
immediate success. In the field of politics he never suf- 
fered major defeat. He made a splendid record as the 
county attorney: and representative in the State legislature 
of his home county, He served with eminent success as the 
Commonwealth attorney in a very splendid district. He 
stepped from the latter office to a seat in Congress in the 
elections of 1930. He represented his people as their Rep- 
resentative in Congress continuously -to the date of his 
death. 

We first knew Giover Cary when he was a representative 
in the Legislature of Kentucky. We were personally ac- 
quainted with him as he served his people as county attorney 
and Commonwealth attorney. We served with him as a 
Member of this body. He was an outstanding personality. 
He had the background that permitted him to achieve stature 
in this body. He was sincere, conscientious, and untiring in 
his efforts here—he had the purpose to represent and serve 
his people. He was a man of splendid ability and possessed 
of one of the most pleasing personalities with which we have 
come in contact. He had a most contagious sense of humor. 
It is no wonder that the people of his district loved him. 
Gtover Cary was one of the most popular Members in the 
House of Representatives. No sooner was he here than this 
body, as critical as it is, recognized his ability and was 
charmed with his genial personality. He made marked 
strides in the House. His first session here saw him elected 
to a major committee—the Post Office and Post Roads—and 
his work here was most splendid. In his second term he was 
elevated to a position on the powerful Committee on Appro- 
priations and immediately was made chairman of one of 
their great subcommittees. His work in the House was an 
outstanding success. 

GLover Cary and I were drawn to each other in our very 
first meeting. It may be because we had attended the same 
school. It may be because we early understood each other. 
We saw him stricken; it was a gradual undermining of a 
splendid physical structure. We visited him in the hospital. 
We went with him to the grave on the hill that overlooked 
the town where he was born—the town which he loved so 
well. 

Gover Cary was one of God's noblemen. He was a son of 
Kentucky of whom we all could be proud. He was a gentle- 
man possessed of every characteristic necessary to make one. 
He was an able lawyer, an outstanding Representative of his 
people—always fair and honest of purpose—playing the game 
of life as it should be played. 

When he died not only did his family suffer a great loss 
but his community, his district, and Kentucky lost a great 
citizen; Members of Congress have lost a most genial com- 
panion and able compatriot. We, and the Kentucky delega- 
tion, have lost one of our best friends and finest fellows. 
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Duncan U. Fletcher 
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HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Duncan U. 
FLETCHER, late a Senator from Florida 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, many tributes have been paid to the 
Honorable Duncan U. FLETCHER, late a Senator from Florida. 
His public service has been referred to in detail by others. 
His long service in the Senate had placed him in a strategic 
position as chairman of important committees and as rank- 
ing Democrat. Many important laws bear his name, laws 
covering a variety of subjects. His study of rural credits 
made him an authority on that subject, and the Nation and 
his own State profited greatly by this help to the farmers. 
Important New Deal banking legislation, the regulation of 
the stock-exchange practices, the Securities Commission, 
bank-guaranty legislation, and much similar legislation were 
the result of untiring effort on his part. 

He had been my personal friend for a number of years. 
Senator FLETCHER moved my admission to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. My friend and class- 
mate, Hon. W. L. Hill, served as his secretary. When I came 
to Washington he went out of his way to be helpful to me. 

Senator FLETCHER was a big man and occupied positions 
of national importance that took a great portion of his time; 
yet notwithstanding the fact that he was a world-wide figure, 
he took the time to see his constituents and to look after 
even some of the smaller matters of his State. He has written 
definitely a record of public service not alone in the annals of 
the Nation but in the heart of the people of his State. 

Many demands are made upon a Senator, and ofttimes the 
people back home do not realize the limit upon a Senator’s 
time. On one occasion we had an important project affect- 
ing my district, and the people had asked him to go with 
me to one of the departments. When the time came to go 
it was snowing. I was fearful for his physical welfare, but 
out into the snow he went with me to that department. 
Notwithstanding the great number of matters which he was 
handling, he surprised me on a number of occasions by 
picking out clearly the facts which I had given him in con- 
versation weeks previously on the matters affecting the dis- 
trict. After the Senate recessed, when you would expect one 
of his age to be completely worn out, I have known him to 
see person after person in interviews late in the evening. He 
was a hard worker and interested in his work. He reflected 
honor upon the State he represented. His influence was 
world-wide, yet with all this importance he was human, and 
he remembered his friends—and these were many. His loss 
will be felt. We grieve at his passing. 


Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven, 
No pyramids set off his memories, 
But the eternal substance of his greatness to which I leave him. 


Hon. John Theodore Buckbee 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
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HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOHN THEODORE 
Buckeex, late a Representative from Illinois 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the death of the 
Honorable JOHN THEODORE BUCKBEE, late Representative in 
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Congress from the Twelfth Congressional District of Illinois, 
this House lost one of its most beloved Members. 

JOHN BucKBEE to those who knew and loved him lent fur- 
ther luster to his family rame. Many times honored by the 
voters, he, nevertheless, remained a plain, everyday American, 
never once permitting himself to feel that he had been lifted 
out from among the people he so devotedly loved. Always 
he was one of them. He was democratic, friendly, and always 
approachable. 

It is doubtful if in recent years there has been in this House 
a Member more universally loved. Never surrendering his 
convictions, he was always tolerant of the views of the other 
man, and differences of opinion never separated him from a 
friend. Big of heart, of mind, and of body, he looked for 
bigness rather than for littleness in folks and, looking for it, 
found it. 

When, after months of illness of which he never com- 

plained, he passed on to that better land, the people of his 
home town, and of his district, and of the great State of Ili- 
nois, who had been highly honored by his devotion to his 
duties as their late Representative, have in turn done 
honor to his memory and do indicate the great love and 
, admiration they have for a man of his type. 


Hon. Benjamin Kurtz Focht 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


“On the life, caiac, and public service of the late Representative 
BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, of lvania 

Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 

have been afforded this opportunity to say a few words regard- 
‘ing the life and services of the late Honorable BENJAMIN 
ıKURTZ FOCHT. 

It was, indeed, an honor and privilege to have known him. 
My acquaintance with him developed into a friendship which 
I cherish very much. He was a most loyal man. I will always 
recall the hearty reception I received at his hands when I 
first came to the Halls of Congress. He really meant his 
reception. It was not a veneer-coated reception as we some- 
times receive. 

Mr. Focut was deeply interested in the business of Con- 
gress. He was always striving to serve his constituency and 
his Nation. He never hesitated once he was convinced that a 
certain procedure was the proper thing for all of the people. 
He was a Christian gentleman, conscientious and sincere in 
all his doings. 

Sometimes he was like many of us in that he was not 
always understood. However, I use the Canadian Craftsman’s 
poem in closing, which will prompt us to better understand 
the late Bensamin Kurtz Focut, and perhaps aid us in our 
efforts to understand other people and have other people 
understand us, 

NOT UNDERSTOOD 


[Prom the Canadian Craftsman] 
Not understood. We move along asunder, 

Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years; we marvel and we wonder 
Why life is life? And then we fall asleep, 

Not understood, 


Not understood. We gather false impressions, 
And hug them closer as the years go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions; 
And thus men rise and fall, and live and die, 
Not understood. 
Not understood. Poor souls with stunted vision 
Oft measure giants by the narrow gage; 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 
Are oft impelled gainst those who mold the age, 
Not understood, 
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Not understood. The secret springs of action, 
Which lie beneath the surface and the show, 
Are ded: with self-satisfaction 
We judge our neighbors, and they often go, 
Not understood. 
Not understood. How trifies often change us! 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied slight 
Destroy long years of friendship and estrange us, 
And on our souls there falls a freezing blight, 
Not understood, 


Not understood. How many breasts are 
For lack of sympathy! Ah! day by day, 
How many cheerless lonely hearts are breaking! 
How many noble spirits pass away, 
Not understood. 
P Oe CNAE mg niet plore UEO orot 
Or judge less harshly where they cannot see! 
O God, that men would draw a little nearer 
To one another! They'd be nearer Thee, 
And understood. 


—Thomas Bracken, 


James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the 1 character, and public service of Hon. James p. 
BUCHANAN, late a Representative from Texas 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, with the passing 
of Congressman JAMES P, BUCHANAN, the country as a whole 
suffered a distinct loss. Beloved and respected by all his 
colleagues, he was acknowledged as a real leader in Con- 
gress. Texas lost a statesman of whom she was justly 
proud. Congressman BUCHANAN was my good friend, and I 
am grateful to have had the privilege of knowing him. 


Hon. A. J. Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
MonrtacvE, late a Representative from Virginia 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I sustained the 
deep personal loss of a dear friend when Governor MONTAGUE, 
of Virginia, died. We entered Congress together in 1913 and 
for many years sat side by side at the table of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

His family will cherish the memory of a faithful husband 
and father. His people have lost a conscientious Repre- 
sentative. The House will miss the charm of his companion- 
ship. The Nation is deprived of a wise and scholarly 
statesman. 

From the historical convention of his beloved Virginia 
came the most profound utterance which has come to us 
from all the literature of the period of the Revolution: It 
was this: 

That no free government, or the blessings of liberty, can be pre- 
served to any people but by a firm adherence to justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles. 

No higher tribute can be paid than to say that in his 
public service Governor Montacue recurred to the funda- 
mental principles of his fathers in a time when the very 
existence of those principles would seem to have been all but 
forgotten. 
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Senator Louis Murphy 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. LLOYD THURSTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon, Louis MURPHY, 
late a Senator from Iowa 
Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, no words can be uttered or 
printed which will diminish the personal or the distinguished 
public record of the late Senator Murpuy, of Iowa. Like- 
wise, little can be said that will add to the esteem and affec- 
tion with which he is still held in the hearts and minds of the 
| people of his State. 
Lovis MurpHy was not only a practical businessman but 
he was well adapted to public life. Always courteous and 
considerate, combined with a genial trait of restraint, he 
moved in public life without friction or undue ostentation. 
His capability was equaled by a sense of the modest or real. 
While the late Senator spent most of his active business 
life in a city, yet he was farm-minded. I know that the asser- 
tion is frequently made, and often with merit, that Members 
of Congress are provincial or narrow-minded, and can only 
| see or be interested in measures which affect their locality or 
their section of the country. Louis Murpuy had passed over 
the bridge of such narrow confines. He not only could but 
ı did think and act in terms of broad national interest. In his 
departure the State and Nation were deprived of the vision, 
' tolerance, and effective legislative services of a true, patriotic 
American. His genial kindness, his achievements, and his 
| triumphs will always be a precious memory to his family 
| and to a multitude of friends. I count as a valued memory 
| the privilege of having enjoyed his friendship. 
{ SO es 


Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Joseren W. 
Byrns, of Tennessee, late Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the passing of our beloved 

friend, Joe Byrns, the South has lost a favorite son, whose 

illustrious career has brought honor and glory to his native 

State of Tennessee and to the Nation to which he rendered 

such unselfish service. 

The devotion to duty, fidelity of purpose, and integrity 
of character which marked Joser W. Bruns won him the 
unstinted admiration of his colleagues on both sides of the 
House and earned for him the rank of premier statesman 
of his day. 

Jor Byrws was my friend, kind and helpful in my “fresh- 
man” days in the House, always ready to guide and counsel, 
and a sympathetic confidant. My personal grief over his 
loss has been made keener by the fact that only a few hours 
before his sudden passing we were planning a vacation trip 
together, and he had accepted an invitation to Alabama’s 
Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo, asim held at Dauphin Island, 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Joe Byrrns gave his life in the service of his Nation. The 
strain of his official duties cost us a dear friend, the Nation 
a noble leader, and the world a great statesman. 
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Andrew Jackson Montague 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. ANDREW JACKSON 
MONTAGUE, late a Representative from Virginia 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in the death of our 
colleague Hon. ANDREW JACKSON MonracuE, of Virginia, the 
Nation has sustained a loss which it can ill afford in these 
difficult times. His long experience in national problems, his 
knowledge of the fundamentals of government, and his prac- 
tical judgment will be greatly missed. 

His was a record of public service covering a span of 
almost 45 years. His was a notable career in the field of 
government which included service as United States attorney 
for the western district of Virginia, as attorney general and 
Governor of the State of Virginia, as a Representative in 
Congress for 13 successive Congresses from his congressional 
district in Virginia, and in other positions of national or 
international importance. His was the wisdom born of 
actual experience in the field of statesmanship. 

Chief executive, legislator, lawyer, author—he was hon- 
ored not only by the people of his district and his State but 
by leading universities of the Nation. 

It was my privilege shortly after coming to Congress to 
travel to Europe with Governor MontTAGUE as a member of 
the American delegation to a meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Geneva. Ever since then I have had for 
him both high regard and genuine affection. I shall always 
value the privilege of association and friendship with our 
distinguished colleague. 


Henry Elbert Stubbs 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Henry ELBERT 
Srupss, late a Representative from California 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, one of the finest features of serv- 
ice in this House is the opportunity it affords for its friend- 
ships and acquaintances, The character of the people of our 
country is reflected in the men they have chosen to repre- 
sent them here in this legislative body of the Nation. The 
Members of Congress are subjected to much criticism, some- 
times merited and frequently unmerited. Personal frailties, 
as well as the weaknesses that inevitably attend public serv- 
ice, always have been and always will be reflected in the 
membership of this body. I am confident, however, after 
years of contact with the Members of this House, that there 
is constantly present here an understanding of governmen- 
tal affairs, a sense of duty, a responsiveness to popular ideals 
and hopes, and a loyalty to the fundamentals of our Ameri- 
can Government that constitute an essential and reliable 
foundation for the endurance and advancement of the fun- 
damental purposes of this Republic. 

When my mind turns in grateful memory to the particular 
Member of our California delegation of whom I speak, I am 
thinking rather of the personal than the governmental re- 
lation of our departed colleague. 
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Henry ELBERT Stosss was born near Coleman, in Cole- 
man County, Tex., on the 4th of March 1881. 

He acquired his education in Oklahoma, married, and for 
years followed the ministry. On the 8th of November 1932, 
being then a resident of Santa Maria in our State, he was 
elected to represent the Tenth District of California in the 
Seventy-third Congress. In 1934 he was reelected to the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, and in 1936 he was reelected to the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

For more than 12 years Mr. Stusss suffered from an in- 
curable malady. After the hope of ultimate recovery had 
been abandoned, he still carried on his work with a diligence 
and zeal as if he had a long life before him. He met his 
colleagues with a cheery smile and friendly greeting that 
made him welcome everywhere. His years of service in this 
body were an inspiring example of a Christian life as applied 
to the practical affairs of men. 

Mr. Stusss was zealously devoted to the interest of the 
people in his district. He was zealous in behalf of his State 
and his sense of loyalty to the National Government was 
deep-seated. He gave much of his time and attention to 
measures before Congress that directly affected the develop- 
ment and welfare of his section of our State. He never 
wavered in his efforts to advance these measures, including 
the Central Valley project which he deemed so vital for the 
preservation of the homes and farms in his district. 

The problem of watersheds, dams, canals, and water sup- 
ply were by his humane, sympathetic understanding reduced 
to problems of communities, farms, homes, families, fathers, 
mothers, and children, and to such causes he gave his 
heart’s interest. 

On the 7th day of March 1937, here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, Mr. Stusss passed on to that future which he faced with 
complacency and confidence. 

The colleagues of Mr. Stusss extend their sympathy to 
his wife and members of his family. They can find happi- 
ness in the memory of one so worthy as a husband and 
father. 

We who knew him can with profit cherish his memory as a 
true and kind friend, as a useful and faithful colleague, and 
as a worthy servant of this Republic. 


Randolph Perkins 
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HON. FRANK CROWTHER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH PERKINS, 
late a Representative from New Jersey 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
serve in the House with RANDOLPH PERKINS, Of New Jersey, 
during the nearly 16 years of his service. We had served 
together in the New Jersey State Legislature for two sessions, 
1905-07. RanpoLpH Perkins was a substantial citizen and 
not easily swayed by emotional appeal. He was a splendid 
lawyer, a forceful advocate and resourceful in debate. He was 
a man of action and integrity, and never permitted expediency 
to supplant principle during his political career. His sudden 
passing was a shock to his delightful family and to all who 
knew him. During his long term of service in the Congress he 
endeared himself to his colleagues not only by his manifest 
ability as a legislator but by those enduring characteristics of 
courage and integrity. He has embarked upon the “great 
adventure”, and while we regret his passing we bow to the 
infinite wisdom of the God of the Universe. 


Summary, in Part, of Legislative Enactments of the 
First Session, Seventy-fifth Congress 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under the permission 
granted me on August 21 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9597), 
I present for publication in the Recorp a statement prepared 
by me as to the work of the first session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the legislative program which was the ob- 
jective of the Roosevelt administration has, in a large meas- 
ure, been enacted in previous sessions of Congress. 

In my opinion, the laws enacted under and through the 
initiative of President Franklin D. Roosevelt will prove to 
be more beneficial to the Nation as a whole than any pro- 
gram ever enacted in the same or any similar period of 
time. 

Believing in the Jeffersonian principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, which is the essence of democracy, 
the policies and the performances of the New Deal have 
had as their object a more equitable adjustment of the 
benefits of Government among the people. 

The laws which have been enacted at this session of 
Congress may not have been as outstanding or spectacular 
as some which have been approved in previous sessions. 
But this recent session which has just adjourned has dealt 
with a wide variety of subjects of tremendous interest to 
the people and of undoubted benefit to their industrial, 
economic, and social welfare. In addition to the laws 
passed at this session as original enactments, we have re- 
enacted a number of statutes, emergency measures in char- 
acter, which had demonstrated their value in the past and 
their necessity in the future. 

This session has produced such beneficial enactments as 
the Disaster Loan Corporation Act, the Guffey Coal Act, 
the Supreme Court Retirement Act, seed loans to farmers, 
a new Relief and Public Works Act, the Pittman neutrality 
law, the extension of agricultural crop loans, the Federal 
Housing Act, the Farm Credit Act of 1937, and many others, 
digests of which are as follows: 

MONETARY STABILIZATION FUND 
(Approved Jan. 23, 1937; Public Law No. 1, 75th Cong.) 


The act extends to June 30, 1939, inclusive, the time 
within which may be exercised the powers relating to the 
Stabilization fund and alteration of the weight of the 
dollar, established by section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934. In addition, the act extends to June 30, 1939, 
inclusive, the powers granted to the President by para- 
graph (b) (2) of section 43 of the act of May 12, 1933, 
under which paragraph the metallic content of the dollar 
may be altered. Both of these powers would have ter- 
minated on January 30, 1936, but for the fact that the 
President extended them for 1 year from that date, pur- 
suant to the authority vested in him by the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Approved Jan. 26, 1937; Public Law No. 2, 75th Cong.) 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized to 
continue to perform until June 30, 1939, all functions which 
it is authorized to perform under existing law. If the Presi- 
dent finds that credit for any class of borrowers is sufficiently 
available from private sources upon fair terms and rates, 
he may authorize the directors to cease lending money to 
such class of borrowers. 
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SECURITY FOR FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 
(Approved Mar, 1, 1937; Public Law No. 9, 75th Cong.) 
The act extends to June 30, 1939, the period during which 
direct obligations to the United States may be used as col- 
lateral security for Federal Reserve notes. 


TO REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN BITUMINOUS COAL, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


(Approved Apr. 26, 1937; Public Law No. 48, 75th Cong.) 

The act establishes the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion of seven members in the Department of the Interior. 
This Commission has power to make necessary and reasonable 
rules to carry out the act and is required to make an annual 
report to the Secretary of the Interior for transmission to the 
Congress. The Commission is authorized to initiate, promote, 
and conduct research designed to improve standards and 
methods used in the mining, preparation, conservation, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of coal and the discovery of addi- 
tional uses for coal, and for such purposes has authority to 
assist educational, governmental, and other research institu- 
tions in conducting research in coal, and to do such other acts 
and things as it deems necessary and proper to promote the 
use of coal and its derivatives. 

The act also establishes in the Department of the Interior 
an office to be known as the office of the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the National Bituminous Coal Commission. It provides for 
the appointment by the President of a counsel whose duties 
shall be to appear in the interest of the consuming public in 
any proceeding before the Commission and to conduct such 
independent investigation of matters relative to the coal 
industry and the administration of this act as he may deem 
necessary to enable him properly to represent the consuming 
public in any proceeding before the Commission. 

The act imposes an excise tax of 20.5 percent per ton upon 
sale or disposal of coal except such as is used in the perform- 
ance of governmental functions. An exemption of all but a 
1 percent tax is granted to producers accepting membership 
in the bituminous coal code. 

The organization under the bituminous coal code shall con- 
sist of 23 district boards of code members whose members are 
elected by the producers of coal for a 2-year term, subject to 
removal by the Commission for cause. The expense of ad- 
ministering the code by the district boards must be borne by 
the code members of the respective districts, each paying a 
proportionate share on a tonnage basis. Members of the dis- 
trict boards must serve without a compensation, but may be 
reimbursed for reasonable expenses, 

All code members are required to file with statistical bu- 
reaus such statistical data as the Commission may require, 
Based upon such data, each district board shall, from time to 
time on its own motion, or when directed by the Commission, 
propose minimum prices for coal f. o. b. the mine. Through- 
out the coal-producing sections of the country mining prices 
shall be equal to the weighted average of the total costs per 
net ton of the tonnage of the minimum-price area in which 
the price is to be established. The Commission may approve, 
disapprove, or modify the proposed price. 

When necessary to protect the coal consumer, the Com- 
mission may establish maximum prices; provided, that no 
maximum price shall be established for any mine which will 
not yield to the mine a fair return on the fair value of the 
property, 

The act defines certain practices as unfair methods of com- 
petition and any code member who is convicted of violating 
the code is subject to stringent penalties. 

By section 9 of the act it is declared to be the public policy 
of the United States that— 

Subsection (a): 

(1) Employees of producers of coal shall have the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively with respect to their 
hours of labor, wages, and working conditions through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, without restraint, coercion, 
or interference on the part of the producers. 

(2) No producer shall interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of their said rights, nor discharge 
or discriminate against any employee for the exercise of such 
rights, 
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(3) No employee of any such producer and no one seeking 
employment with him or it, shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any association of employees for col- 
lective bargaining in the management of which the producer 
has any share of direction or control. 

(b) No coal (except coal with respect to which no bid is 
required by law prior to purchase thereof) shall be purchased 
by the United States, or by any department or agency thereof, 
produced at any mine where the producer failed at the time 
of the production of such coal to accord to his or its em- 
ployees the rights set forth in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) On the complaint of any employee of a producer of 
coal, or other interested party, the Commission may hold a 
hearing to determine whether any producer supplying coal 
for the use of the United States, or any agency thereof, is 
complying with the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. If the Commission shall find that such producer is not 
complying with such provisions, it shall certify its findings 
to the department or agency concerned. Such department or 
agency shall thereupon declare the contract for the supply 
of the coal of such producer to be canceled and terminated. 

(d) Nothing contained in this act or section shall be con- 
strued to repeal or modify the act of March 23, 1932 (ch. 90, 
47 Stat. 70), or the act of July 5, 1935 (ch. 372, 49 Stat. 449), 
known as the National Labor Relations Act, or any other act 
of Congress regarding labor relations or rights of employees 
to organize or bargain collectively, or of the act of June 30, 
1936 (ch. 881, 49 Stat. 2036). 

NEUTRALITY ACT OF 1937 
(Approved May 1, 1937; Public Res. 27, 57th Cong.) 

The exportation of arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war from the United States shall be unlawful when the Presi- 
dent proclaims there exists a state of war between foreign 
states. The same shall hold true when the President finds a 
state of civil strife in a foreign country threatens the peace of 
the United States. The President shall enumerate the arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war which shall be pro- 
hibited. Raw materials are not included under the title 
“Arms, ammunition, or implements of war.” Penalty for vio- 
lation is provided, and goods captured in violation of the act 
shall be delivered to the Secretary of War. 

When the President shall find that it is further necessary 
for the protection of the peace of the United States, he shall 
issue restrictions on certain additional articles and shall pro- 
claim it unlawful for any American vessel to carry such arti- 
cles (lake, river, and inland-water transportation excepted 
under certain conditions). These additional articles named 
by the President cannot leave the United States until all 
right, title, and interest therein shall have been transferred 
to some foreign government, agency, institution, association, 
partnership, corporation, or national. 

Whenever the President by proclamation bans the ship- 
ping of munitions, it shall thereafter be unlawful for any per- 
son within the United States to purchase, sell, or exchange 
bonds, securities, or other obligations of the government of 
any belligerent state. However, the President may exempt 
from this ban certain transactions of a character customarily 
used in normal peacetime commercial dealings. Funds for 
medical aid or food and clothing to relieve human suffering 
may be solicited, but subject to the approval of the President, 

The act establishes the National Munitions Control Board 
to carry out the provisions of the Neutrality Act. 

Every person engaged in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, or importing implements of war shall be regis- 
tered with the Secretary of State. A registration fee is 
charged and a license issued. All licenses to trade with 
belligerent states are revoked when the President bans the 
sale of implements of war to such states. 

American vessels are prohibited from carrying banned arms 
to belligerent states under penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
in addition to forfeiting vessel and its cargo to the United 
States. 

Means of preventing the use of American ports as a base for 
supplies by foreign ships in violation of this act is given the 
President. 
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In the interest of neutrality, the President may issue re- 
strictions on the use of American ports by submarines and 
armed merchant vessels of a foreign state. 

When the ban on shipping of implements of war is put 
into effect it shall thereafter be unlawful for any United 
States citizen to travel on any vessel of the state or states 
named in the proclamation. American merchant vessels 
trading with belligerent states is prohibited. 

The act exempts American republics engaged in war against 
a non-American state or states. 


TO AUTHORIZE COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF FARM FORESTRY 
IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 


(Approved May 18, 1937; Public Law No. 95, 75th Cong.) 

The act authorizes $2,500,000 annually to aid agriculture, 
increase farm-forest income, conserve water resources, in- 
crease employment, and in other ways advance the general 
welfare and improve living conditions on farms through re- 
forestation and afforestation in the various States and Ter- 
ritories. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in co- 
operation with the land-grant colleges and universities and 
State forestry agencies to produce or procure and distribute 
forest trees and shrub planting stock; to make necessary in- 
vestigations; to advise farmers regarding the establishment, 
protection, and management of farm forests, and forest and 
shrub plantations and the harvesting, utilization, and market- 
ing of the products thereof. 

TO AMEND THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
(Approved May 20, 1937; Public Law No. 97, 75th Cong.) 


To amend the Communications Act of 1934, approved 
June 19, 1934, for the purpose of promoting safety of life and 
property at sea through the use of wire and radio communi- 
cations, to make more effective the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Prior to the passage of this act, the law concerning radio 
and other safety features required on sea-going vessels was 
embodied in the Ship Act of 1910, amended in 1912, the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, the International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention, and the general radio regulations annexed 
thereto, of Madrid, 1932; and the International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, London, 1929. 

All the previous legislation was limited in scope in that the 
safety provisions requirements did not include all vessels 
which carry passengers and cargo on the open sea. The 
present act is an amendment of the Communications Act of 
1934, and seeks to replace and modernize previous legislation. 

This act forbids all ships of the United States, except 
cargo ships of less than 1,600 gross tons and passenger ships 
of less than 500 gross tons, to leave the United States for a 
voyage on the open sea unless equipped with an efficient radio 
in charge of a qualified operator. Exceptions are made in 
cases of ships of war, certain Government ships, and certain 
foreign vessels. 

In addition to the safety provisions concerning radio equip- 
ment, such vessels are required to be equipped with direction- 
finding apparatus of an efficient and capable type. Installa- 
tion of radio in motor-equipped lifeboats, which are required 
to be equipped with radio, shall be subject to approval by the 
Federal Communications Commission, and the Commission 
shall have additional authority to inspect radio equipment, 

Further provisions to enhance the safety of vessels at sea 
are contained within the act and deal with the dissemination 
of information between vessels and between vessels at sea and 
shore stations. Fines and penalties are imposed on owners 
and masters of vessels who disregard safety requirements. 


TO AMEND THE PROVISIONS OF THE PENSION LAWS TO INCLUDE RESERVE 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE ENLISTED RESERVES 


(Approved June 23, 1937; Public Law No. 159, 75th Cong.) 


The act amends the pension laws to provide pensions for 
Reserve officers and members of the enlisted Reserves who 
are disabled in line of duty, such disability not resulting 
from the person’s own misconduct. When a person who is 
eligible for pension under this act is also eligible for the 
benefits of Employees’ Compensation Act, he shall elect which 
benefit he shall receive. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
(Approved June 24, 1937; Public Law No. 162, 75th Cong.) 


This act, which amends the Railroad Retirement Act for 
Employees of Carriers of 1935, represents a retirement 
agreement worked out between representatives of employees 
and of the carriers. 

An employee is eligible for a retirement annuity upon 
reaching 65 years of age, or upon reaching 60 years or over 
when he has completed 30 years of service or has become 
totally disabled, but the annuity shall be reduced by one- 
fifteenth for each year under 65 years of age. 

The annuity shall be computed by multiplying a person’s 
years of service by the following percentages of his 
monthly compensation: Two percent of the first $50, 1½ 
percent of the next $100, and 1 percent of the next $150. 
Compensation in any month in excess of $300 is disregarded 
in computing annuities. The monthly compensation shall be 
the average compensation earned in the calendar months 
included in the years of service. 

Under the act the maximum annuity is $120 if any prior 
service is included in the years of service. If only sub- 
sequent service is included, there is no limit. Minimum an- 
nuities are provided for as follows: For persons with 20 
years of service who are employees when attaining the age 
of 65, the minimum is $40; provided that if the monthly 
compensation is less than $50, the annuity shall be 80 per- 
cent of the monthly compensation, except that if the 80 
percent is less than $20, the annuity shall be $20, or the 
same amount as the monthly compensation, whichever is 
less. 

The act empowers an employee to elect to have the value 
of his annuity apply to the payment of a reduced annuity 
to him during his life and an annuity after his death to his 
spouse. There is a provision making a death-benefit pay- 
ment; this benefit to be a sum equal to 4 percent of an em- 
ployee’s aggregate compensation (not exceeding $300 for any 
one month) earned after December 31, 1936. 

Provision is made for the taking over of pensioners on 
the private-pension rolls of carriers and the payment of 
these pensioners from the United States Treasury. The act 
promises the persons on the private roll that the amount 
originally promised them will be paid. 

The act will be administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, which was set up under the original act. Expenses 
for administering the act shall be appropriated from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Part II of the act deals with the continuing of pensions 
that had been started under the Retirement Act of 1935. 

TAX TO RAISE FUNDS FOR RAILROAD RETIREMENT FUND 
(Approved June 29, 1937; Public Law No. 174, 75th Cong.) 

This act applies to steam railroads and their employees, 
including associations, bureaus, agencies, and organizations 
controlled and maintained by the railroads, and railway- 
labor organizations, national in scope, which have been or 
may be organized in accordance with the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

The act imposes an income tax upon employees’ incomes 
after December 31, 1936. The rate of taxation is 234 per- 
cent for 1937 and increases to 334 percent on income earned 
after December 31, 1948, and is levied upon such compensa- 
tion as is not in excess of $300 for any calendar month. 
This tax will be deducted by the employer from the em- 
ployees’ compensation and shall then be collected from the 
employer by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

An equal tax is imposed upon the employer and the re- 
ceipts are likewise collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

A higher tax is levied upon the income of employee repre- 
sentatives, ranging from 5% percent in 1937 to 7½ percent 
after December 31, 1948. 

This legislation repeals and replaces the act of August 29, 
1935, and is for the purpose of providing a fund with which 
to carry out the Federal law concerning the retirement of 
railway employees. 
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The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this legislation. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
(Approved June 28, 1937; Public Law No. 163, 75th Cong.) 

The act establishes the Civilian Conservation Corps for the 
purpose of providing employment and vocational training 
for unemployed youthful citizens of the United States. The 
act is to continue in force until July 1, 1940. 

A director has complete charge of the corps; he is to be 
assisted by Reserve officers of the Army, Navy, and Marines. 
A broad outline of the type of employment for the corps is 
given in the act. 

The enrollment is not to exceed 300,000 men at one time, 
of which not more than 30,000 are to be war veterans. The 
compensation, besides quarters, subsistence, and clothing, is 
set at $30 a month, except for leaders and assistant leaders 
who may receive not more than $45 and $36, respectively. 
EXTENDING BENEFIT OF RETIREMENT TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES IN LEGIS- 

LATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES OF THE GOVERNMENT 
(Approved July 13, 1937; Public Law No. 206, 75th Cong.) 

The act amends the present Federal civil-service retire- 
ment law (act of May 29, 1930) by including all employees 
in the legislative branch and all officers and employees of 
any of the courts of the United States who are not entitled 
to the benefits of any other retirement act and whose 
tenure of employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain 
duration. 

To be applicable to the act, any employee in the legis- 
lative branch who is brought within its scope must give 
notice in writing—within a definite period—of his or her 


desire to be eligible to the Secretary of the Senate or to 


the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Employees paid by the disbursing officer of the Senate 
do not make their contributions in the manner set up by 
the act of May 29, 1930; but, after having served 15 years, 
a lump sum equal to the amount that would have been 
withheld from his or her basic salary under the above act, 
together with interest on such sum computed at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum compounded, is deposited. 

In computing annuitable service, all employment prior to 
July 1, 1919, as clerk to a Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner shall be recognized as employment 
in the legislative branch. ‘The act shall take effect on 
October 1, 1937. 

INSECT CONTROL 
(Approved Apr. 6, 1937; Public Res. 20, 75th Cong.) 

Authorizes an appropriation of $2,000,000 to be immedi- 
ately available and additional appropriations to replenish 
the fund to this amount at the beginning of each fiscal 
year for the control of incipient or emergency outbreaks 
of insect pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, 
Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs. 

(Approved Apr. 27, 1937; Public Res. 26, 75th Cong.) 

Appropriates $1,000,000 to carry out the purposes of 
Public Resolution 20, Seventy-fifth Congress. No part of 
the appropriation shall be expended in a State unless the 
State has provided the organization or materials for coop- 
eration. Requires the Secretary of Agriculture to file a de- 
tailed report of expenditures with the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate. 

(Approved July 17, 1937; Public Res. 55, 75th Cong.) 


Appropriates $1,000,000 to carry out the purposes of 
Public Resolution 20, Seventy-fifth Congress, under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as in Public Resolution 26, 
Seventy-fifth Congress. 

TO AMEND THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 
(Approved Mar. 29, 1937; Public Law No. 26, 75th Cong.) 

The purpose of this legislation was to liberalize the re- 
quirements of the Communications Act of 1934 regarding the 
necessity of radio transmission being carried on by a licensed 
operator if the station was a licensed station. It was learned 
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that the regulations under the Communications Act were 
inflicting a hardship upon universities and other organiza- 
tions conducting research. 

This legislation permits the Communications Commission 
to waive or modify the act of 1934 if by so doing it may serve 
the public interest, convenience, or necessity. Adequate 
limitations are placed upon the discretion of the Commis- 
sion so that the spirit of the Communications Act will not 
be violated. 

BANEHEAD-JONES FARM ‘TENANT ACT 
(Approved July 22, 1937; Public Law No. 210, 75th Cong.) 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make loans 
for purpose of acquiring farms for farm tenants, farm labor- 
ers, Sharecroppers, and other individuals who obtain or who 
recently obtained the major portion of their income from 
farming operations. 

To carry out the provisions of the act there is authorized 
to be appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, $25,000,000 the following fiscal year, and $50,000,000 
each fiscal year thereafter. 

The loans are to be repaid within 40 years; the rate of 
interest is to be 3 percent per annum. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is to prescribe proper farming practices. With- 
out the consent of the Secretary, no final payment shall be 
accepted or release of the Secretary’s interest be made less 
than 5 years after the making of the loan. 

A county committee, which shall be composed of three 
farmers residing in the county, shall examine applications of 
persons desiring loans and examine and appraise farms in 
the county with respect to purchase of said farms, and the 
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Title II authorizes the appropriation of funds from exist- 
ing relief appropriations for rehabilitation loans to individ- 
uals for the purchase of livestock, farm equipment, supplies, 
and other farm needs, for refinancing of indebtedness, and 
for family subsistence. 

Title III gives the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
develop a program of land conservation and land utilization, 
including the retirement of lands which are submarginal or 
not primarily suitable for cultivation, in order thereby to 
correct maladjustments in land use, and thus assist in con- 
trolling soil erosion, reforestation, preserving natural re- 
sources, and protecting the public lands in general. 

The Farmers’ Home Corporation is set up to carry out the 
provisions of title I and title II of the act; the Secretary of 
Agriculture is given power to delegate the powers and duties 
given him by the act to the Corporation. 

SOIL CONSERVATION ACT 
(Approved June 28, 1937; Public Law No. 170, 75th Cong.) 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 
is amended to extend the duration of the act until January 
1, 1942. 

COTTON CLASSIFICATION 
(Approved Apr. 13, 1937; Public Law No. 28, 75th Cong.) 

Producers of cotton who are organized to promote the 
improvement of cotton may apply to the Secretary of Agri- 
ture for classification, in accordance with the official cotton 
standards of the United States, of any cotton produced by 
them. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized and di- 
rected to collect, authenticate, publish, and distribute, by 
telegraph, radio, mail, or otherwise, timely information 
concerning marketing conditions for cotton, and to have 
published and distributed in cotton communities informa- 
tion concerning prices for the various grades and staple 
lengths of cotton. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. 

SEED LOANS TO FARMERS 
(Approved Jan. 29, 1937; Public Law No. 3, 75th Cong.) 

Authorizes $50,000,000 for loans to farmers for crop pro- 

duction and harvesting during the year 1937 by the Farm 
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Credit Administration. No loans are to be made to one who 
can secure funds from other sources. First lien upon all 
crops shall be given as security for the loan. 

No loan shall exceed $400. Each loan shall bear interest 
at 4 percent per annum. The money shall be used only 
for purposes stated on application of borrower, except upon 
written consent of the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Provisions for hiring of employees are set out. The facili- 
ties of other Government organizations are to be used when 
feasible. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT OF 1937 
(Approved June 3, 1937; Public Law No. 137, 75th Cong.) 


The act reenacts provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, not having been intended for the control 
of the production of agricultural commodities. 

The original Agricultural Adjustment Act is amended to 
indicate that the marketing agreement and order provisions 
under this act have no connection with, nor have they as 
their objective, production control. 

The act further provides that if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds that the national parity price for milk does not 
adequately reflect the price of feeds, the available supplies 
of feeds and other economic conditions which affect market 
supply and demand for milk in the marketing area to which 
the marketing agreement or order relates. he shall fix such 
prices as will reflect such factors, insure a sufficient quantity 
of pure wholesome milk, and be in the public interest. The 
act gives the Secretary permission to mediate and arbitrate 
disputes between the cooperatives and the handlers of milk 
in a particular milk market under certain conditions. 

The act rewrites the section dealing with producer refer- 
endums in ascertaining whether the issuance of an order is 
approved or favored by producers. 

Interstate and foreign commerce is defined by one section 
of the act, and another section states that no processing taxes 
or compensating taxes shall be levied or collected under the 
agricultural marketing agreement of 1937. 

TAX LOOPHOLE REVENUE ACT OF 1937 
(Public Law No. 377, 75th Cong.) 


The purpose of the act is to overcome practices used to 
avoid and evade the payment of taxes. 

First. The act raises the rates of surtax applicable to the 
undistributed income and domestic personal holding com- 
panies from a rate of 8 to 48 percent to a rate of 65 to 75 
percent. 

Second. A provision of the act places expenditures made 
by personal holding companies for operating yachts, coun- 
try places, and so forth, on an equal basis with individuals 
with respect to the deductibility of expenses which are 
personal in nature. 

Third. The measure classifies corporations which incor- 
porate “talents”—for example, actors, athletes, and the like 
as personal holding companies and subjects them to the 
applicable surtax. 

Fourth. The bill attempts to eliminate the taking of artifi- 
cial deductions for interest, business expenses, and losses. 

Fifth. The act eliminates the $1,000 exemption in regard 
to income from trusts which permit the accumulation of any 
portion of the income of the trusts when there is not dis- 
tributed an equal amount to the net income from the trusts. 

Sixth. Under the act a shareholder in a foreign personal 
holding company would be taxed on his pro-rata share of the 
company’s income whether this income is or is not dis- 
tributed to him. This provision also requires the filing of 
data in regard to the foreign personal holding company. 

Seventh. The act would require nonresident aliens to pay 
a tax applicable to Americans with incomes of like size when 
the nonresident alien’s income is in excess of $21,600. There 
is no change in regard to a nonresident alien’s income if he 
receives less than $21,600. 
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REFORM OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 
(Public Law No. 352, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides that whenever the constitutionality of 
any act affecting the public interest is questioned in any 
court in the United States, even though the United States 
is not a party, the court having jurisdiction of the suit shall 
certify such information to the Attorney General, and the 
court shall permit the United States to intervene and be- 
come a party for presentation of evidence and argument 
upon the constitutionality of such act. 

When there is a decision against the constitutionality of 
an act in the United States court, an appeal may be taken 
directly to the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
type of an appeal shall be heard by the Supreme Court at 
the earliest time possible and shall take precedence over all 
other matters. 

No interlocutory or permanent injunction setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any act of Congress on the grounds of 
unconstitutionality shall be granted by any single judge in 
the district court of the United States. Application for such 
an injunction must be heard and determined by three 
judges, of whom one shall be a circuit judge. An appeal may 
be taken directly to the Supreme Court, and it will take 
precedence over all matters not of a like character. 

Whenever any district judge by reason of disability or 
absence from his district or the accumulation or urgency of 
business is unable to speedily perform the work of his dis- 
trict provision is made for the assignment, by the senior 
circuit judge or the chief justice, of another district judge to 
assist in discharging the business of the said district. 

TO PROHIBIT CERTAIN AGREEMENTS IN FIXING FEES 
(Public Law No. 373, 75th Cong.) 


To prohibit certain agreements fixing fees or compensation 
in receivership, bankruptcy, or reorganization proceedings. 

To prevent collusion in fixing fees, this act, which is sup- 
plementary to the act of August 24, 1937, for the reform of 
judicial procedure, declares it unlawful for any party in in- 
terest in any receivership, bankruptcy, or reorganization 
proceedings in any United States court to enter into any 
agreement fixing the amount of the fees or other compensa- 
tion to be paid to any party in interest or any attorney of any 
party in interest in such proceeding for services rendered in 
connection therewith. 

The act declares that it shall be unlawful for any judge of 
any court of the United States to approve the payment of 
any fees or compensation the amount of which is fixed as 
the result of any act declared unlawful by the above section. 

The act prevents any judge from appointing as receiver or 
trustee any person related to such judge by consanguinity or 
affinity within the fourth degree, and imposes a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment of not more than 5 years, 
or both, upon any person who commits any act declared by 
this section to be unlawful. 

AMENDMENT TO ANTITRUST LAWS 
(Approved Aug. 17, 1937; Public Law, No. 314, 75th Cong.) 

To provide additional revenue for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes. 

Title VIII of this act amended section 1 of the act 
approved July 2, 1890, which dealt with restraint of trade 
and monopolies. 

This amendment to the antitrust laws permits, under 
certain prescribed conditions, the execution of contracts or 
agreements for the resale of commodities at a minimum 
price; provided, that such commodities must be properly 
branded or trade-marked with the name of the producer, 
and must be in free and open competition with commodi- 
ties of the same general class produced or distributed by 
others; and provided that such contracts and agreements 
do not conflict with the statutes of the locality in which the 
commodities are to be resold. 

Such contracts or agreements are forbidden between 
manufacturers, or between producers, or between whole- 
salers, or between brokers, or between factors, or between 
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retailers, or between persons, firms, or corporations in com- 
petition with each other. 
PERSONNEL OF NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS 
(Approved Aug. 6, 1937; Public Law No. 248, 75th Cong.) 

To amend section 22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
naval service, and for other purposes.” 

This legislation authorizes an increase in the total person- 
nel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from 1,200 


to 2,400. 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
(Approved Aug. 5, 1937; Public Law No. 244, 75th Cong.) 

The act establishes a National Cancer Institute in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and provides an annual appropriation 
of $700,000 to carry out the purposes of the legislation. An 
additional appropriation of not to exceed $750,000 is author- 
ized for the purpose of acquiring such building and facilities 
as may be necessary, the site to be located in or near the 
District of Columbia. 

There is created a National Advisory Cancer Council of 
six members who are to be appointed by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Surgeon General is to be 
ex-officio chairman of the council. Members of the council 
shall hold office for not more than 3 years continuously but 
shall be eligible for reappointment if they have not served 
as a member of the council at any time within 12 months 
immediately preceding such reappointment. Each member 
shall receive $25 per day for time actually devoted to official 
duties of the council, and shall receive necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while on official business. 

The purpose of the legislation is to foster, conduct, and 
assist research in treatment and prevention of cancer; to 
aid in coordinating research by various organizations and 
States; to use and lend radium in treatment of cancer; to 
provide fellowships so as to attract brilliant students of can- 
cer to the institute; to secure for the institute the advice and 
consultation services of cancer experts in the United States 
and abroad; to aid research projects by grants of money; 
and to make available to properly trained persons, technical 
instruction in diagnosing and treating cancer. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States gifts made for study, investiga- 
tion, or research into the cause, prevention, and methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer. Donations of $500,000 or 
more in aid of research under this act are to be acknowledged 
permanently by the establishment with the institute of suit- 
able memorials to the donors. 

TO PROVIDE REVENUE AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
(Approved June 29, 1937; Public Res. 48, 75th Cong.) 

The act continues certain taxes on gasoline, and so forth, 
and the increased postage rates until June 30, 1939, by 
amending the Revenue Act of 1932. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1937 
(Approved June 29, 1937; Public Res. 47, 75th Cong.) 

There is appropriated $1,500,000,000, together with unex- 
pended balances from certain former relief appropriations, 
to be used under the direction of the President to continue 
relief and work relief in the United States and its Territories. 

Of the $1,500,000,000 appropriated there is not to be spent 
more than (a) $415,000,000 for highways, roads, and streets; 
(b) $630,000,000 for municipal projects and miscellaneous 
work projects; (c) $380,000,000 for educational, professional, 
and self-help, and clerical persons and women’s projects; 
and (d) $75,000,000 for National Youth Administration. 

Not more than 5 percent of the amount used may be spent 
for administration costs, with certain specified exceptions. 
No Federal construction project shall be undertaken from 
this appropriation unless sufficient funds are set aside for its 
completion. 

Such sums shall be available to the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration for loans, relief, and rural rehabilitation for needy 
persons as the President may direct. 

No person shall be employed under this act who refuses 
an offer of private employment which pays as much or more 
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than the work relief, but one who takes such private em- 
ployment shall be eligible to return to the relief roll if 
without work later. The rate of pay upon projects under 
this act shall be at the prevailing rate of pay for similar 
work in the same locality. 

American citizens are to be given preference on the relief 
rolls. No part of the appropriation shall be used to pay a 
salary for a person who is a candidate for office, or to pay 
any person serving as campaign manager or assistant thereto 
for any such candidate. 

Title II of the act continues the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works until July 1, 1939. The 
amount the Reconstruction Finance Corporation may have 
invested at any one time in securities purchased from 
P. W. A. is increased from $250,000,000 to $400,000,000. The 
amount of money the P. W. A. Administrator is authorized 
to use for grants from money realized from the sale of 
securities is increased from $300,000,000 to $359,000,000. 
The classes of projects for which funds are available are 
listed in the act. 

TAX EVASION AND AVOIDANCE COMMITTEE 
(Approved June 11, 1937; Public Res. 40, 75th Cong.) 

A joint congressional committee shall be named, whose 
duty it shall be to investigate the methods of evasion and 
avoidance of income, estate, gift, and other forms of taxa- 
tion. The committee shall report its recommendations as to 
remedies for the evils disclosed by the investigation not later 
than February 1, 1938. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
(Approved Mar. 24, 1937; Public Res. 14, 75th Cong.) 

Appropriates an area in the Mall to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, which is authorized to permit the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust to construct for the Smith- 
sonian Institution a building to be designated as the National 
Gallery of Art. 

Establishes a bureau in the Smithsonian Institution to be 
directed by a board, the trustees of the National Gallery of 
Art, for the administration of the gallery. The board shall 
be composed of the Chief Justice, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, ex-officio, and five general trustees. The 
first general trustees shall be selected by the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, subject to removal 
of the donor. Thereafter successors shall be elected by the 
general trustees for a term of 10 years. 

Provides for acceptance of collection of works of art to be 
housed in the gallery. 

Pledges the United States to provide administrative ex- 


penses. 

Provides for appointment by the board of a director and 

other officers. 
FOREIGN-TRADE AGREEMENTS 
(Approved Mar. 1, 1937; Public Res. 10, 75th Cong.) 

The period during which the President may enter into 
foreign-trade agreements is extended for a further period 
of 3 years from June 12, 1937. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION IN FLOOD AREAS 
(Approved Feb. 24, 1937; Public Res. 7, 75th Cong.) 

Authorizes the appropriation of funds to the United States 
Public Health Service for health and sanitation activities 
in the areas recently stricken by floods. The funds shall not 
only be used in health services and in the prevention and 
control of diseases, but shall be used to replace vast supplies 
depleted in aiding victims of recent floods. 

GUARANTY OF FEDERAL HOUSING DEBENTURES 
(Approved Feb. 19, 1937; Public Res. 6, 75th Cong.) 

The resolution extends for 2 years, to July 1, 1939, the 
guaranty by the United States of debentures issued by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

COAST GUARD 
(Approved July 30, 1937; Public Law No. 234, 75th Cong.) 

An enlistment shall not be complete until the enlisted man 
has served time, in excess of 1 day, lost on account of unau- 
thorized absence from duty or injury, sickness, or disease 
resulting from intemperance or other misconduct, 
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Provides for voluntary extension of enlistment for 1, 2, 
or 3 years. 

Provides for detention of enlisted men beyond terms of 
enlistment in cases of emergency. 

Extends medical, surgical, and dental treatment, and hos- 
pitalization to the Coast Guard in the same manner and to 
the same extent as such benefits are enjoyed by members of 
the other services. 

Extends to Filipinos in the Coast Guard same privileges 
with respect to naturalization as now enjoyed by Filipinos 
serving in the Navy, Marine Corps, and Naval Auxiliary 
Service. 

Authorizes award of Distinguished Flying Cross in the 
aviation branch for heroism or distinguished achievement. 

Provides clothing allowance for cadets in the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

Extends to retired Coast Guard officers the privilege of ac- 
cepting another office to which compensation is attached if 
elected or appointed by the President with Senate confir- 
mation in the same manner as the privilege is granted to 
Army and Navy officers. 

AUXILIARY VESSELS FOR THE NAVY 
(Approved July 30, 1937; Public Law No. 226, 75th Cong.) 

Authorizes construction of 36,050 tons of auxiliary vessels 
at a total cost of not more than $50,000,000. Not less than 
50 percent of the vessels shall be constructed in Government 
navy yards. The President may, however, should the pub- 
lic interest require, have the vessels constructed in Govern- 
ment or private yards notwithstanding the allocation im- 
posed. 

Bids for construction on Pacific coast shall have 6 percent 
differential in their favor. 

MARRIAGE CLAUSE 
(Approved July 26, 1937; Public Law No. 212, 75th Cong.) 

Provides that no one shall be discriminated against in the 
civil service because of marital status, and repeals all acts 
inconsistent with this provision. 

DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 
(Approved May 14, 1937; Public Law No. 79, 75th Cong.) 

Provides for deportation of aliens who, in order to obtain 
a nonquota or preference visa, contract a marriage, which 
subsequent to entry, is judicially annulled retroactively to 
date of marriage. 

If an immigrant fails to fulfill promises for a marital agree- 
ment made to procure entry, he then becomes immediately 
subject to deportation. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION OF “SEEING EYE” DOGS TO ACCOMPANY BLIND 
PERSONS ON TRAINS 


(Approved July 5, 1937; Public Law No. 184, 75th Cong.) 

The act grants permission to blind persons to take with 
them in the passenger or Pullman coaches of trains those 
dogs (seeing-eye dog) specially trained and educated to guide 
blind persons. 


AUTHORIZES AN INCREASE IN THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION TO THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


(Approved Apr. 23, 1937; Public Law No. 47, 75th Cong.) 

The act authorizes an increase in the annual appropria- 
tion to the Library of Congress for the adult blind of 
$100,000; the money to be expended for sound-reproduction 
records. The total sum authorized for the Library of Con- 
gress to spend annually for the adult blind now totals 


$275,000. 
ADDITIONAL AID FOR THE BLIND 


(Public Law No. 339, 75th Cong.) 

Amends the act of March 3, 1879, an act to promote the 
education of the blind, as amended, to provide that in addi- 
tion to the permanent appropriation of $10,000 made in that 
act, and appropriations made in supplementary acts, there is 
authorized to be appropriated annually the sum of $115,000 
for the purpose of enabling the American Printing House for 
the Blind more adequately to provide books and apparatus 
for the education of the blind, which sum shall be expended 
in accordance with the requirements of the said act. 
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TO PROVIDE SPECIAL RATES OF POSTAGE ON MATTER FOR THE BLIND 
(Approved Apr. 15, 1937, Public Law No. 37, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides that sound-reproduction records and 
periodicals published in raised letters for the use of the 
blind may be transmitted in the mails at a postage rate of 
1 cent per pound; provided, that the material must not 
contain advertisements and must be furnished by an or- 
ganization which is not conducted for private profit. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS IN INFANTS BORN 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Approved Apr. 27, 1937; Public Law No. 58; 75th Cong.) 

A proper solution of silver nitrate to be administered to 
prevent inflammation of the eyes of new-born children shall 
be furnished by the health officer of the District of Colum- 
bia to physicians, midwives, or other persons in attendance 
upon any case of childbirth. 

If inflammation is present in the eyes of the new-born 
child, the person in attendance is to report the case to the 
health officer. The health officer in turn shall issue an 
order directing the parents of the child to immediately 
place the child under the care of a registered physician; 
if the parents are not able to pay for such medical care, 
the expenses shall be taken care of by the Board of Public 
Welfare. Only a registered physician shall treat a case of 
inflammation of the eyes. 

BOY SCOUT JAMBOREE 
(Approved Apr. 17, 1937; Public Law No. 40, 75th Cong.) 

To authorize the Secretary of War to lend War Depart- 
ment equipment for use at the World Jamboree to the Boy 
Scouts of America; and to authorize the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to remit the tax on steamship tickets; and, 
further, to authorize the Secretary of State to issue pass- 
ports to bona-fide Scouts and Scouters without fee for the 
application or the issuance of said passports. 

This legislation authorized the Secretary of War to lend, 
at his discretion, certain Army equipment to the Boy 
Scouts of America for use at the world jamboree held in the 
Netherlands during July and August of 1937. It was ex- 
pressly stated that no expense was to accrue to the United 
States because of transportation of such goods, and the Sec- 
retary of War was required to obtain a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of the property. It was further 
provided that the tax on steamship tickets might be waived 
on tickets held by accredited Boy Scouts attending this 
jamboree, and that such Boy Scouts might obtain passports 
without paying the usual fee. 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC HALIBUT FISHERY 

(Approved June 28, 1937; Public Law No. 169, 75th Cong.) 

By the terms of the act it is made unlawful for any per- 
son other than a national or an inhabitant of the United 
States to catch, or attempt to catch, halibut in the terri- 
torial waters contiguous to the western coast of the United 
States and the territorial waters contiguous to the southern 
and western coasts of Alaska. Persons are forbidden to 
transfer to or to receive upon any vessel of the United States, 
or to bring to any place within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, any halibut caught in the convention waters by the 
use of any vessel of a nation not a party to the convention, 
or caught in convention waters by any national of the 
United States or Canada in violation of the convention. 

Other provisions of the legislation further define and limit 
the rights of fisheries in the convention waters. The bill 
also provides appropriate means for the enforcement of the 
act and penalties for its violation. 

SEAMEN DISCHARGE ACT 
(Approved Mar. 24, 1937; Public Law No. 25, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides that every seaman upon a merchant sea- 
going vessel of the United States in excess of 100 gross tons 
shall be furnished with a continuous discharge book or a 
certificate of identification. Each discharge book or cer- 
tificate shall contain the signature of the seaman, a state- 
ment of his nationality, age, personal description, photo- 
graph, thumbprint, and home address. No seaman may be 
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employed by any vessel to which the amended section ap- 
plies unless he exhibits such a certificate or book or unless 
employed in a foreign port. 

Upon discharge of the seaman, certain data shall be en- 
tered in such book or appended to such certificate, the ves- 
sel, the voyage, the rating of the seaman, and certain other 
information, but such data shall contain no reference to 
the character or ability of the seaman. 

Duplicate records shall be maintained in the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation in Washington, D. C., 
but shall not be available for public use or inspection. In 
the event of loss of such book or certificate, the seaman 
shall be supplied with a duplicate copy upon payment of the 
actual cost thereof. 

These provisions do not apply to fishing or whaling vessels 
or to yachts. 

Penalties involving fines and imprisonment are provided 
in the event of violation of the law. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS OF FISHING INDUSTRY 
(Approved Mar. 5, 1937; Public Law No. 15, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
the purpose of enabling the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation to acquire, during a period of 90 days following 
the date of enactment, surplus supplies of fish and the 
products thereof, and to distribute such supplies through 
Federal, State, and private relief agencies. The distribu- 
tion thereof may extend beyond the 90-day period of acqui- 
sition. 

(Approved Apr. 12, 1937; Public Res. 22, 75th Cong.) 

This legislation provides for an additional appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the acquisition of surplus supplies of fish 
by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, and its 
distribution through Federal, State, and private relief 
agencies in accordance with the provisions of Public Act 
No. 15, approved March 5, 1937. 

HOUSING ACT 
(Public Law No. 412, 75th Cong.) 

The purpose of the act is to remedy the unsafe and insani- 
tary conditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings for families of low income. 

Creates in the Interior Department the United States 
Housing Authority whose powers shall be vested in a single 
administrator. , 

The Authority is authorized to make loans, limited to 90 
percent of the cost of the projects, to assist in developing 
low-rent-housing and slum-clearance projects. 

The act empowers the Authority to make annual contribu- 
tions to public-housing agencies to assist in achieving and 
maintaining the low-rent character of the housing projects, 
provided the State, city, county, or other political subdivi- 
sions shall contribute in cash, tax remissions, or tax exemp- 
tions 20 percent of the annual contributions. Before the 
Authority can enter a contract to make annual contributions 
the project must include the elimination of substantially as 
many slum buildings as new buildings constructed. The 
Authority may obligate itself immediately for annual con- 
tributions of $5,000,000 per annum; after July 1, 1938, this 
sum may be increased by $7,500,000 per annum; and after 
July 1, 1939, the annual contributions may be increased by 
another $7,500,000 per annum. 

If the Authority consents, an alternative to the annual 
contribution plan may be a substituted—the capital-grant 
plan. The capital grant may in no case exceed 25 percent 
of the development cost of the project, nor is authority 
given for capital grants in excess of $30,000,000. No capital 
grant shall be made unless the State or its political subdivi- 
sion contributes 20 percent of the cost of the project. 

The Authority is authorized to dispose of any low-rent 
housing project acquired by the Authority by sale or lease 
of such projects. 

The act prohibits the Authority from aiding in any project 
costing more than $4,000 per family dwelling unit or more 
than $1,000 per room (excluding land, demolition, and non- 
dwelling facilities), except in cities over 500,000 population 
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where the limit is to be $5,000 per family dwelling unit and 
$1,250 per room. 

The capital stock of $1,000,000 is to be subscribed for by 
the United States; there is authorized $26,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. The Authority is author- 
ized to issue obligations in the form of notes, bonds, or 
otherwise, up to $100,000,000 after enactment; an additional 
$200,000,000 may be issued after July 1, 1938, and $200,000,- 
000 more after July 1, 1939. The obligations must mature 
within 60 years and bear an interest rate of not over 4 per- 
cent annually. 

No annual contributions, grants, or loans shall be made 
without the approval of the President. 

Employees receiving less than $1,980 annually shall be 
selected from the rolls of the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Senate shall confirm any person receiving more than 


$7,500 annually. 
DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION 
(Approved Feb. 11, 1937; Public Law No. 5, 75th Cong.) 
Creates a Disaster Loan Corporation with a capital stock 
not to exceed $20,000,000, to be subscribed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation out of the unexpended bal- 
ance of its 1936 $50,000,000 catastrophe relief fund. The 
new Corporation shall be managed by officers and agents 
appointed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It 
shall make loans with respect to catastrophes occurring in 
1937 upon such terms as it shall prescribe. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF DISASTER LOAN CORPORATION TO INCLUDE 
DISASTERS IN 1936 


(Approved May 28, 1937; Public Res. 34, 75th Cong.) 

Amends the Disaster Loan Corporation Act approved 
February 11, 1937, by making it applicable with respect to 
floods occurring in 1936 also, 

RETIREMENT OF SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 
(Approved Mar, 1, 1937; Public Law No. 10, 75th Cong.) 

Amends section 260 of the Judicial Code, which authorizes 
retirement subject to assignment to judicial duty in lieu of 
resignation of judges other than of the Supreme Court, by 
similarly authorizing retirement by Justices of the Supreme 
Court, subject to assignment of such judicial duties by the 
Chief Justice as they may be willing to undertake. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Insurance benefits for disabled veterans and their gold 
star mothers and American war mothers included 


(Approved Aug. 16, 1937; Public Law No, 304, 75th Cong.) 

To liberalize the provisions of existing laws governing the 
allowance of benefits to World War veterans and their de- 
pendents for service-connected disabilities, and for other 
purposes. 

The act increases payments to 2,300 widows and parents 
of 21,610 deceased veterans. 

Gold star mothers and American war mothers are in- 
cluded in the provisions for benefit insurance embodied in 
section 312, as well as in the provisions for increased rates of 
death compensation embodied in section 3 of the act. 

Section 312 restores to disabled veterans and their de- 
Pendents insurance benefits granted under prior law, which 
had been denied by a court ruling holding that, because of 
their employability, even although necessarily such employ- 
ment was very restricted and remuneration therefor small, 
they were no longer totally and permanently disabled for 
insurance benefits. t 

This section provides for a statutory rating for insurance 
purposes to guarantee continuance of insurance to those 
who have suffered certain specified permanent disabilities by 
clarifying the law and the intent and purpose of the Con- 
gress, and stipulates that such disabilities “shall be deemed 
total permanent disability for insurance purposes.” 

The same section also provides that it “shall be deemed to 
be in effect on and after April 6, 1917”, which, in substance, 
guarantees that disabled veterans who have received insur- 
ance benefits since that date and those to whom they may 
hereafter be granted shall not be deprived of such insurance 
benefits by the court ruling already referred to. 
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The rates of death compensation are increased for widows 
between the ages of 50 and 65 years from $35 to $37.50, and 
for widows aged 65 years or over from $40 to $45 per month. 
For orphaned children there is granted: For one child, $20; 
two children, $33, equally divided; three children, $46, equally 
divided; and for each additional child, $8 per month. 

For dependent parents, the existing rate of $20 for one 
parent is increased to $45, or where there are two dependent 
parents the existing rate of $15 is increased to $25 each. 
Parents are entitled to receive these benefits, even though 
they are receiving additional benefits from other sources, 
because under this law the present limitation that aggregate 
compensation may not exceed $75 per month for widows, 
children, and dependent parents does not apply in the case 
of dependent parents. 

MUNICIPAL BANKRUPTCY 
(Approved Aug. 16, 1937; Public Law No. 302, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for the composition, through proceedings 
in bankruptcy, of the indebtedness of insolvent taxing agen- 
cies such as drainage, levee, water irrigation, sewer, road, 
school, port, and similar improvement districts, and certain 
towns, cities, boroughs, and townships. 

Compositions are approvable only when the districts or 
agencies file voluntary proceedings in courts of bankruptcy, 
accompanied by plans approved by 51 percent of all the 
creditors of the district or agency, and by evidence of good 
faith. Each proceeding is subject to ample notice to cred- 
itors, thorough hearings, complete investigations, and ap- 
peals from interlocutory and final decrees. The plan of 
composition cannot be confirmed unless accepted in writing 
by creditors holding at least 6624 percent of the aggregate 
amount of the indebtedness of the petitioning district or 
taxing agency, and unless the judge is satisfied that the tax- 
ing district is authorized by law to carry out the plan, and 
until a specific finding by the court that the plan of compo- 
sition is fair, equitable, and for the best interests of the 
creditors. 

The jurisdiction conferred in the act terminates on June 
30, 1940. One of the primary purposes of the measure is 
to enable, under proper safeguards, the rehabilitation and 
reorganization of those taxing districts and agencies which 
were in process of rearranging and refinancing their obli- 
gations under Public Law 258 of the Seventy-third Congress 
(48 Stat. 798); however, any insolvent taxing district or 
agency may apply for composition under the provisions of 
this act. 

FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1937 
(Approved Aug. 19, 1937; Public Law No, 353, 75th Cong.) 

Makes a number of changes of an administrative character 
in the Farm Credit Act, the Federal Farm Loan Act, the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, and other statutes 
dealing with farm and agricultural financing and for co- 
ordination in administration of the various farm-credit 
agencies such as the farm land banks, the intermediate 

credit banks, agricultural credit corporations, and so forth. 

Confers upon the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
powers similar to those vested in the Federal land banks 
and authorizes the corporation to extend loans whenever 
such action is justified by conditions. 

Broadens the list of eligible purposes for which Federal 
farm land loans might be made, to include refinancing of 
indebtedness incurred before January 1, 1937. 

Provides for the merger and consolidation of regional 
agricultural credit corporations. 

BONNEVILLE POWER DAM PROJECT 
(Approved Aug. 20, 1937; Public Law No. 329, 75th Cong.) 

The act provides for the completion, maintenance, and 
operation of the Bonneville Dam project on the Columbia 
River at Bonneville, Oreg.-Wash., under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, subject to certain powers of the Columbia River 
Administrator—who is named by the Secretary of the In- 
terior—with respect to transmission and distribution of 
surplus power generated at the project, 
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Vests the Federal Power Commission with authority to 
approve and revise rates for the sale of surplus power. 

Permits the Secretary of War, at the request of the 
Administrator, to install additional power units as power 
consumptive capacity develops, 

Allows all surplus power generated at the project to be 
sold under contracts made with States and their political 
subdivisions or to individuals or private corporations, with 
preference provided for contracts with States and other 
public bodies. 

Stipulates that until January 1, 1941, at least 50 percent 
of the energy which the electric generating facilities at 
Bonneville are capable of producing shall be reserved for 
Sale to public bodies and cooperatives, and that thereafter, 
when there is a conflict in application as between public 
bodies and cooperatives and private agencies, the former 
would receive the preference. 

Contracts for the sale of power could run for a period as 
long as 20 years, including renewals. Contracts with public 
agencies could provide for delivery of power at wholesale 
for resale or direct consumption. Private persons or agen- 
cies other than privately owned public utilities would not 
be permitted to resell electricity to a private utility, 

Contracts would provide for equitable adjustment of rates 
at least once in every 5 years, and in the case of private 
utilities would be cancelable on 5 years’ notice in writing. 
Rate schedules would be adjusted with the view of promot- 
ing the widest possible use of electric current, keeping in 
mind the recovery, production, and distribution costs, in- 
cluding amortization and interest charges over a reasonable 
period of years. 

Provides that receipts from the Bonneville project shall 
be covered into the Treasury, and authorizes an appro- 
priation to create a fund of $500,000 for the use of the 
administration to meet emergency expenses and insure con- 
tinuous operation. 

Places supervision of litigation in connection with the 
project in the hands of the Attorney General, who selects the 
attorney to handle such matters, 

UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS 
(Public Law No. 409, 75th Cong.) 


The act provides that the President shall cause to be 
taken on or before April 1, 1938, a census of partial and 
total unemployment and occupations, and including such 
related information as shall be deemed in the public inter- 
est, in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. The census shall furnish 
information concerning the numbers, classes, and geograph- 
ical distribution of persons in the United States partially 
employed and unemployed and their dependents and in- 
come, and concerning industries and occupations of par- 
tially employed and unemployed persons, to aid in the 
formulation of a program for reemployment, social security, 
and unemployment relief for the people of the United States. 

FLOOD PROTECTION FOR OHIO AND OTHER RIVER BASINS 
(Public Law No. 406, 75th Cong.) 


The act authorizes levees, flood walls, and drainage struc- 
tures in the Ohio River Basin, as recommended in the report 
of the Chief of Engineers in House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session; 
the projects to be selected by the Chief of Engineers, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, at a cost not to exceed 
$24,877,000. Funds appropriated to carry out the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1936 may be used for plant, material, supervisory, 
and skilled services necessary in the execution of the projects 
authorized, and relief labor may be furnished under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937. Under the 
provisions of the Barkley amendment, which applies only to 
cities and towns in the Ohio River Valley, the President 
may, in his discretion, waive the requirements as to local 
cooperation by any city or town named in this act by not to 
exceed 50 percent of the estimated costs of lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way. 
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The Secretary of War is authorized, where authorizations 
and appropriations have been made, to utilize not exceecing 
$300,000 per year and $25,000 per single stream in removing 
debris and accumulated snags and in clearing navigable 
streams in the interest of flood control. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to cause prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys to be made for run-off and 
water-flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention on the 
watersheds, 

The act amends section 3 of the Flood Control Act of 1936 
by adding to the policies already declared the additional 
policy that State and local cooperation with work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on watersheds may be required as a 
condition to the extension of Federal benefits to land not 
owned by the United States. 

The act amends section 6 of the 1936 Flood Control Act to 
authorize the Department of War and the Department of 
Agriculture to make preliminary examinations and surveys 
on a number of additional streams. 

The act authorizes a change in the plans for flood control 
on the Yazoo River, authorizes the construction of a flood- 
control project on the Willamette River, authorizes the sub- 
stitution of new flood-control plans at Johnstown, Pa., if nec- 
essary, and authorizes the construction of flood walls and 
levees to protect Memphis, Tenn. 

CONSERVATION IN ARID AND SEMIARID AREAS: THROUGH WATER STORAGE 
AND UTILIZATION—CARRIES OUT RECOMMENDATION OF PRESIDENT'S 
GREAT PLAINS COMMITTEE 

(Public Law No. 399, 75th Cong.) 

To promote conservation in the arid and semiarid areas 
of the United States by aiding in the development of facili- 
ties for water storage and utilization, and for other purposes. 

Enacted pursuant to the President’s message of February 
10, 1937, transmitting report of the Great Plains Committee, 
entitled “The Future of the Great Plains.” It was one of 
the major recommendations of this committee that suitable 
water conservation and utilization facilities should be pro- 
vided. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to assist 
in providing within the arid and semiarid areas, commonly 
known as the Dust Bowl of the United States, facilities for 
water storage or utilization, including ponds, reservoirs, 
wells, check dams, pumping installations, and similar facili- 
ties. These are to be located where they will promote 
proper utilization of lands, and the bill expressly provides 
that “no facilities shall be located where they will encourage 
the cultivation of lands which are submarginal and which 
should be devoted to other uses in the public interest.” The 
Secretary is authorized to sell or lease such facilities upon 
such terms and conditions as will advance the purposes of 
the act, and to require State and local cooperation in the 
program as a condition of extending benefits under the act 
to other than Federal lands. These operations are to be 
financed by such appropriations “as Congress may from 
time to time determine to be necessary.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF SMALL-STORAGE RESERVOIRS: TO PREVENT FLOODS AND 
AID IN DROUGHT PERIODS 


(Public Law No. 387, 75th Cong.) 

To authorize an appropriation for the construction of 
small reservoirs under the Federal reclamation laws. 

In order to trap and store excess run-off of rainfall at 
its source so as to prevent floods and to maintain local sup- 
plies of water during drought periods, there is authorized 
to be expended from the reclamation fund of the United 
States Treasury $500,000 for the construction of small- 
storage reservoirs within the States subject to the Federal 
reclamation laws. Expenditure of the fund shall be under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and construc- 
tion of such reservoirs shall be at points designated by him; 
but no construction shall be undertaken if the estimated 
cost of the project exceeds $50,000. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS ACT 
(Public Law No, 392, 75th Cong.) 
The act authorizes the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of a large number of public works on rivers and harbors 
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to be prosecuted under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and supervision of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
plans recommended in the respective reports designated in 
the act. Unless otherwise specified hereafter Federal inves- 
tigations and improvements of rivers, harbors, and other 
waterways shall be under the jurisdiction of and shall be 
prosecuted by the War Department under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers. All investigations shall give due consideration 
to the conservation of wildlife. 

The act provides for the transfer of jurisdiction of the 
improvement of the Central Valley project, California, as 
authorized in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1935, from the 
Secretary of War to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The act authorizes and adopts the project known as the 
Marshall Ford Dam, first stage, Colorado River project, 
Texas. All contracts and agreements which have been exe- 
cuted in connection with the construction of this project 
are valid and ratified, and the Secretary of the Interior shall 
have supervision of the project. 

The act provides that more than 100 new surveys be made 
by the Secretary of War on rivers and harbors throughout 
the United States and Territories. 

Authorization is given the Secretary of War for a survey 
of the Ohio River and its tributaries with a view to ascer- 
taining the character, sources, and extent of pollutive sub- 
stances being deposited therein, and to report to Congress 
the most feasible method of correcting and eliminating the 
pollution of these streams, 

The act abandons the maintenance and operation of the 
lock and dam at Little Callao Landing, Big Sunflower River, 
Miss.; also abandons a portion of the Sabine-Neches Water- 
way, Beaumont, Tex. Provision is carried in the act for the 
granting of the State of Oregon permission to construct a 
dam and dike in Willanch slough, Oregon, and the same 
provision is carried for permission to construct a dam and 
dike in north slough, Oregon, 

SUGAR ACT OF 1937 
(Public Law No. 414, 75th Cong.) 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall determine the amount 
of sugar needed to meet requirements of consumers in the 
continental United States. These determinations shall be 
based upon the quantity of direct-consumption sugar dis- 
tributed for consumption and shall make allowances for a 
deficiency or surplus in inventories. Additional allowances 
may be made to avoid excessive prices to consumers and in 
no event shall the supply be less than the quantity sufficient 
to give consumers a per-capita consumption equal to the 
1935-36 average. 

Pursuant to these determinations the Secretary shall estab- 
lish quotas, prorating 55.59 percent of such amount among 
domestic beet and cane areas, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. The balance, 44.41 percent, is to be prorated 
among the Philippine Islands and foreign countries. 

For Hawaii and Puerto Rico the Secretary shall also deter- 
mine the amount of sugar needed and establish quotas for 
the amounts to be marketed. 

Whenever the Secretary finds the allotment of any quota, 
established pursuant to the act, necessary for orderly and 
adequate flow of sugar in interstate commerce, after hear- 
ings, he shall make allotments to marketers or importers of 
sugar in the United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

An appeal from any decision making allotments may be 
taken to the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Limitations on that portion of the quotas for Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico which can be filled by direct-consumption sugar 
are discontinued in 1940. None of the quota for the Virgin 
Islands can be filled by direct-consumption sugar. Limita- 
tions on direct-consumption sugar from Cuba and the Philip- 
pines are established. 

The Secretary is authorized to make payments to growers 
on condition, first, that no child under 14 has been permitted 
to work on the farm, except a member of the immediate 
family of a person who owns not less than 40 percent of the 
crop, and that no child between 14 and 16 has been employed 
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longer than 8 hours a day; second, that minimum-wage 
scales, determined by the Secretary after hearings, have been 
met; third, that acreage limitations have been adhered to; 
fourth, that a producer who is also a processor has paid or 
contracted to pay for beets and cane not less than the mini- 
mum prices established by the Secretary; and, fifth, that 
soil-conservation practices have been carried out. 

Payments are also authorized for abandonment of acreage 
and damaged crops. 

The base rate of pay shall be 60 cents a hundred pounds. 
Reduction of the base rate occurs in the case of large 
producers. 

To administer the act the Secretary is authorized to utilize 
local committees of producers, conservation committees, or 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 

A tax of approximately one-half cent per pound on 
manufactured sugar, manufactured in the United States, 
is enacted, as well as an equivalent compensating tax on 
imported manufactured sugar. The tax shall terminate 
June 30, 1941. 

Export manufactured sugar and manufactured sugar used 
in production of livestock feed or for the distillation of 
alcohol are exempt from the tax. 

Authorizes an annual appropriation of $55,000,000 for the 
purposes of the act. 

Provides penalties for infractions of the law. 

The powers of the Secretary become inoperative December 
31, 1940. 

AID TO THE STATES IN WILDLIFE-RESTORATION PROJECTS 
(Public Law No, 415, 75th Cong.) 

To provide that the United States shall aid the States in 
wildlife-restoration projects, and for other purposes. 

The act provides for the joint activity of State and Fed- 
eral agencies in a continent-wide restoration of all species 
of wildlife. 

The Federal Government will, by the provisions of the act, 
set aside funds to be allotted to any or all of the 48 States in 
the Union which comply with the provisions of the act. 

The funds thus set aside by the Federal Government are 
not additional taxes to be levied against the taxpayer. They 
are not new taxes at all. The money proposed by this act for 
wildlife restoration are the dollars which are now (and have 
been for some time) collected from special excise taxes on 
sportsmen’s equipment—sporting arms and ammunition. It 
amounts to about $3,000,000 a year. 

The law applies to the Federal Government the cardinal 
principle of conservationists, long in successful operation in 
the States, that moneys taken in by the Government agencies 
from wildlife resources, sportsmen’s license fees, and so forth, 
should be spent in the conservation and maintenance of wild- 
life species, and provides for the equitable distribution of this 
revenue to the 48 States in cooperative projects with the 
Federal Government. 

Each State conservation agency or fish and game commis- 
sion will, by the provisions of this bill, receive its quota for 
restoration projects from the Federal Government on the 
same general plan as Federal highway aid is distributed to 
State highway commissions. The State and Federal Govern- 
ments will jointly pay the cost of these wildlife-restoration 
projects, which, when completed, must be maintained as 
such by the State. 


CONSERVATION OF HELIUM GAS AND REGULATION OF ITS USES—ITS 
EXPORTATION AUTHORIZED FOR MEDICINAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND COM- 
MERCIAL—-BUT NOT FOR MILITARY— PURPOSES 


(Public Law No. 411, 75th Cong.) 

An act authorizing the conservation, production, exploita- 
tion, and sale of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining to 
the national defense and to the development of commercial 
aeronautics, authorizing the acquisition, by purchase or other- 
wise, by the United States of properties for the production of 
helium gas, and for other purposes. 

The act adequately safeguards the United States against 
the use of exported helium for military purposes, but author- 
izes both domestic and export sales for operation of com- 
mercial lighter-than-air craft and for medicinal, scientific, 
and commercial uses. 


LEGISLATION EXTENDING THE TIME WITHIN WHICH POWERS PREVIOUSLY 
GRANTED MAY BE EXERCISED 


Monetary stabilization fund 
(Approved Jan. 23, 1937; Public Law No. 1, 75th Cong.) 

The act extends the time to June 30, 1939, within which 
the powers relating to the stabilization fund and alteration 
of the weight of the dollar may be exercised. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(Approved Jan. 26, 1937; Public Law No. 2, 75th Cong.) 

This act extends the operation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation until June 30, 1939, but provides that 
should the President find that any class of borrowers is able 
to advantageously obtain funds from private sources, the 
President may authorize the suspension of the lending power 
as regards that particular class of borrower. 

Federal Reserve notes 
(Approved Mar. 1, 1937; Public Law No. 9, 75th Cong.) 

This legislation extends the period of time during which 
direct obligations of the United States may be used as col- 
lateral security for Federal Reserve notes to June 30, 1939. 
Adequate safeguards are set up for the protection of such 
currency. 

National Housing Act 
(Approved Apr. 22, 1937; Public Law No. 44, 75th Cong.) 

The Administrator of the National Housing Act is author- 
ized to continue activities under this act until July 1, 1939, 
or such earlier date as the President may fix upon his de- 
termination that the emergency giving rise to the legislation 
no longer exists. Total liability incurred by the Adminis- 
trator shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

World War veterans’ insurance policies 
(President's veto overridden ae a Public Law No. 127, 75th 
ng. 

This act provides that veterans holding 5-year level-pre- 
mium term insurance policies may, upon expiration of such 
policies, renew the insurance for a second or third 5-year 
period at the rate for the attained age without medical 
examination. 

Petroleum 
(Approved June 14, 1937; Public Law No. 45, 75th Cong.) 

The act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in 
petroleum and its products by prohibiting its shipment in 
interstate and foreign commerce, if produced in violation of 
State law, is continued in effect until June 30, 1939. 

Homesteads 
(Approved June 16, 1937; Public Law No. 154, 75th Cong.) 

The act extended the period of time during which final 
proof may be offered by homestead and desert-land entry- 
men from December 31, 1935, to December 31, 1936. 

Suspension of assessment work on mining claims 
(Approved June 24, 1937; Public Law No. 161, 75th Cong.) 

During the period of July 1, 1936, to July 1, 1937, the re- 
quirement of $100 worth of labor or improvements to be 
invested each year on each claim was suspended for all claim- 
ants entitled to a Federal income-tax exemption for the tax- 
able year 1936. A limitation was placed upon the number of 
claims owned by a single individual, corporation, or partner- 
ship which might be included under this act. 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
(Approved June 28, 1937; Public Law No. 165, 75th Cong.) 

The time for purchasing and distributing surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for relief purposes was extended until 
June 30, 1939, and the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion was continued in existence until the same date. 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(Approved June 28, 1937; Public Law No. 170, 75th Cong.) 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 

is amended to extend the duration of the act until January 


1, 1942. 
Federal Land Bank and Commissioner’s Loans 
(Public Law No. 209, 75th Cong.) 
The House and Senate voted to override the President’s 
veto of this legislation. 
This act extends for 1 year the 342-percent interest rate on 
certain Federal land-bank loans, and provides that the interest 
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rate on such loans shall not exceed 4 percent for 1 year 
following July 1, 1938. It also extends for a 2-year period 
the 4-percent interest rate on Land Bank Commissioner’s 
loans. 
To provide revenue and for other purposes 
(Approved June 29, 1937; Public Res, 48, 75th Cong.) 

Certain features of the Revenue Act of 1932 are continued 
in effect until June 30, 1939, resulting in an extension of the 
tax on gasoline, the postage rates, etc. 

Foreign trade agreements 
(Approved Mar. 1, 1937; Public Res. 10, 75th Cong.) 

The period during which the President may enter into for- 
eign-trade agreements is extended for a further period of 
3 years from June 12, 1937. 

Federal Housing debentures 
(Approved Feb. 19, 1937; Public Res. 6, 75th Cong.) 

This act continues for a 2-year period the guaranty by 
the United States of the debentures issued by the Federal 
Housing Administrator. Continued until July 1, 1939. 

Safety devices for seagoing vessels 
(Approved July 5, 1937; Public Res. 51, 75th Cong.) 

Public Act No. 712, Seventy-fourth Congress, is amended 
so as to extend the time limit from July 1, 1937, to October 
1, 1937, during which passenger vessels may install certain 
safety devices required in the aforementioned act of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. 

Continuing Interstate Oil Compact 
(Approved Aug. 10, 1937; Public Res. 57, 75th Cong.) 

By this act Congress gives its consent to an extension and 
renewal for a period of 2 years from September 1, 1937, of 
the interstate compact to conserve oil and gas, executed in 
the city of Dallas, Tex., the 16th day of February 1935. 


Evidence Placed Before Rules Committee and 
Attorney General Cummings Asking An Investi- 
gation of Sale of Democratic Campaign Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the conscience of America is 
shocked and stunned by the evidence which has been placed 
in the public record here recently regarding the sale of 
President Roosevelt’s autographed edition of the Democratic 
Book of 1936. 

Several thousand copies of this volume have been sold to 
corporations at the fabulous price of $250 each in a care- 
fully plotted scheme by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to evade the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. 
Section 313 of this act expressly and specifically forbids and 
prohibits contributions by corporations to National or State 
political committees. In all cases of proved violation the 
political committee accepting such contributions, directly or 
indirectly, is equally culpable, under the terms of the act, 
with the donor or contributor. 

The public reports of the Democratic National Committee 
on file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives show 
that up to June 1, 1937, revenues from sales of and adver- 
tising in the Democratic Book of 1936 and the Democratic 
Register, 1937, aggregate something more than $1,000,000. 
About 900 corporations have availed themselves of this de- 
vice to purchase or attempt to purchase the good will and 
cordial infiuence of the Democratic National Committee. 
Many of these purchasers are known to be in constant busi- 
ness relation with various agencies of the United States 
Government as bidders on Federal construction projects, as 
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applicants for radio broadcasting licenses, as beneficiaries 
of Government deposit insurance, or as seekers after periodic 
renewal of permits, licenses, loans, or leases at the hands of 
official Washington. 

As many of my colleagues in the House will recall, I have 
been inquiring into various phases of this corruption for 
some 4 months. Prima-facie material bearing directly upon 
violation of the Corrupt Practices Act has come to me from 
six States. Compelling circumstantial evidence indicating a 
national scheme of bald political racketeering has come to 
me from a great many States in the Union. 

On July 10, 1937, I presented a resolution requesting ap- 
pointment of a select committee of the House to investigate 
this whole matter. On August 12 the Rules Committee 
granted a hearing on my resolution, at which time I sub- 
mitted 21 exhibits of original evidence in support of a formal 
inquiry. After receiving this evidence, a synopsis of which 
is presented below, the Rules Committee, in its right and 
wisdom, refused to recommend the investigation. The whole 
matter then was placed before the Attorney General of the 
United States. 


In presenting my resolution of July 10 I said in a formal 
pubiic statement to the press: 


This resolution relates to matters involving, in my judgment, 
a clear violation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

The information before me names the President of the United 
States and the Postmaster General as parties to a scheme of 
evasion perfected and applied through the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 ex- 
pressly declares it unlawful for “any corporation whatever” to 
uate a contribution to any campaign involving presidential 

The letter of solicitation from an agent of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, which is a part of my resolution, states boldly 
that the sale of the President’s autographed edition enables the 
Committee to legally accept corporation checks »» 

If an inquiry be granted by the House, I shall be prepared to 
lay before the select committee— 

(1) Ap photostatic copy of the sales contract promis- 
ing delivery of the President’s autographed edition at $250 the 
copy; 

(2) A purported photostatic copy of the Democratic National 
Committee's letter of solicitation; 

(3) An affidavit from a businessman who, when he declined to 
purchase $500 worth of these books, was subjected to various 
threats and measures of intimidation by officers and agents of the 
Resettlement Administration; 

(4) Other material which has come to me from several States 
purporting to disclose sales methods and attempted coercion 
of corporations by agents of the Democratic National Committee; 

(5) Circumstantial evidence that lists of corporations doing 
routine business with various agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment were furnished to the Democratic National Committee 
as “prospect lists” for the book salesmen; 

(6) Evidence that in at least one Federal jurisdiction formal 
complaint against attempted coercion in the sale of these books 
was placed before the United States district attorney, with no 
legal action resulting therefrom; 

(7) A list of corporations in at least 15 States which already 
have made substantial contributions to the Democratic National 
Committee through this device of evasion. 

Iam t of the official White House statement of June 
9, 1937, that the President did not realize his autograph was to 
be used for this purpose. Nevertheless, the evidence before me 
indicates that the chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has discovered several ingenious methods of raising cam- 
paign funds. Some of these methods, to use the words of the 
President, as set forth in his message of June 1, on taxation, 
“have the color of legality; others are on the borderline of 
legality; others are plainly contrary even to the letter of the law.“ 

Having in mind that “in this immediate problem the decency 
of American morals is involved“, I express full confidence that the 
President and all the officers of his administration will be happy to 
give every encouragement to the congressional investigation pro- 
posed in my resolution. 


At this point I present the complete text of my resolution 
(H. Res. 273) of July 10, 1937: 


Whereas the following is a copy of a letter purported to have 
been sent to certain persons representing corporations engaged in 
supplying materials to the Government of the United States and 
to corporations in general, soliciting subscriptions under contract 
for the purchase from the Democratic National Committee of a 
so-called President’s Edition of the Democratic Book of 1936 for 
the purpose of “clearing up” the deficit created by said committee 
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in the political campaign of 1936 for the election of Presidential 
electors and Senators and Representatives in Congress, to wit: 
Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
LAWRENCE Woop ROBERT, JR., SECRETARY, 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 1937. 

My DEAR MR. + I took great pleasure in reporting my tele- 
phone conversation with you today to Mr. Farley, and I want to 
assure you that all of us here will deeply appreciate your help at 
this time in clearing up our deficit. 

I am enclosing the contract for your books and would appreciate 
your signing and forwarding it with your check for $1,000 in the 
enclosed envelope. 

We are using this book as a means of clearing up the deficit, 
and the President has made his contribution by individually auto- 
graphing each of the volumes. 

The sale of the book enables us to legally accept corporation 
checks, and this is the way all of the companies who are assisting 
us are handling these expenditures. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) M. H. PORTER, 
Democratic National Committee. 


And 

Whereas said letter, according to its terms, was accompanied by 
a printed form of original and duplicate contract for “four copies 
of the deluxe President’s Edition of the Democratic Book of 1936, 
leather bound and autographed by the President, at $250 per 
copy", said contract calling for the payment to the Democratic 
National Committee of $1,000, checks payable to said committee, 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, the original and duplicate of said 
contract to be “accepted and agreed to by the Democratic National 
Committee” and by the “company” as the other party thereto; and 

Whereas section 313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
provides as follows: 

“Sec, 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any corpora- 
tion organized by authority of any law of Congress, to make a 
contribution in connection with any election to any political office, 
or for any corporation whatever to make a contribution in connec- 
tion with any election at which Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors or a Senator or Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner to, Congress are to be voted for, or for any candidate, 
political committee, or other person to accept or receive any con- 
tribution prohibited by this section. Every corporation which 
makes any contribution in violation of this section shall be fined 
not more than $5,000; and every officer or director of any corpora- 
tion who consents to any contribution by the corporation in viola- 
tion of this section shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both”; and 

Whereas the said Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, section 302, 
defines the term “contribution” and the term “person” as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, 
advance, or deposit of money, or anyt of value, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, 
to make a contribution; 

„f) The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partnership, com- 
mittee, association, corporation, and any other organization or 
group of persons”: Therefore 

Resolved, That a special committee of five Members be appointed 
by the Speaker to investigate and ascertain all of the facts and 
circumstances concerning the subject matter of the foregoing letter 
and contract, to ascertain under whose authority they were pre- 
pared and disseminated, to whom they were sent, the names of 
agents or solicitors employed by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in obtaining or attempting to obtain contributions for said 
book, the names of persons, firms, associations, or corporations 
subscribing to said contract, the amount subscribed by each, the 
total amount so subscribed, and whether any such persons, firms, 
associations, or corporations are engaged or were engaged at the 
time of signing such contract in supplying the Government of the 
United States with any articles, supplies, or materials, and whether 
any means or influence, promise, or threat were used or made and 
by whom, in obtaining subscriptions to said Democratic Book of 
1936; said committee shall also ascertain whether or not the Demo- 
cratic National Committee treasurer has reported to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, as required by the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925, the amount of contributions received by him in 
behalf of said committee from each person, company, association, 
or corporation as party or parties to the said contract, or from any 
other source for the sale of said book, and to obtain all facts in 
relation thereto that would not only be of public interest but 
would aid the Congress in necessary legislation or in determining 
whether or not the spirit as well as the letter of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1925, section 313, above quoted, was violated by 
either or both parties to the contract for furnishing said book for 
the purpose of “clearing up the deficit” of said Democratic National 
Committee created in the campaign of 1936 for the election of 
Democratic Presidential electors and Senators and Representatives. 

That said special committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the sessions of the House and 
during the adjournment of Congress, and at any time and place 
it may deem necessary; and to require by subpena the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents. 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. Subpenas for witnesses shall be 
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issued under the signature of the chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee thereof. Every person who, having been summoned 
as a witness by authority of said committee or any subcommittee 
thereof, willfully makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to 
answer any question pertinent to the investigation authorized by 
this resolution, shall be held to the penalties as prescribed by law. 


No action having been taken on this resolution, and in the 
face of an insistent demand of indignant public opinion for 
some emphatic repudiation of these shabby fund-raising 
methods, I brought the matter to the attention of the At- 
torney General of the United States, with a suggestion that 
proper actions be instituted against the agents of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. The text of my letter of July 
27, 1937, to Attorney General Homer S. Cummings follows: 


JULY 27, 1937. 
Hon. Homer S. CUMMINGS, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 is obviously the duty of the 
Department of Justice. 

There has recently appeared in the public press on several occa- 
sions long lists of corporations which have contributed to the 
Democratic National Committee substantial sums of money 
through the medium of p „ at $250 a copy, the program of 
the Democratic National Convention held over a year ago at 
Philadelphia. Books at this price carry the autograph of the 
President. These corporation contributions to the Democratic 
National Committee have continued this year and, so far as the 
record shows, will continue indefinitely. 

I think it is fair to assume that the publication of the names 
of these corporations, together with the amounts of their contri- 
butions to the Democratic National Committee, is obviously to be 
considered public notice to the Department of Justice. 

May I inquire whether the Department of Justice has instituted 
any inquiry as to whether section 313 of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925 has been violated in this matter? 

An examination of the public records of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives discloses that several thousand of these 
contributions have been reported as political contributions by 
corporations to the Democratic National Committee. 

In a news article which appeared in this morning’s New York 
Times (Tuesday, July 27, 1937, p. 1, under the heading “Buyers 
Fail to Get Democratic Book”) it is stated that “about half the 
books were never delivered”; further, that “The purchasers simply 
paid for them and let it go at that.” Again, “Emphasis was 
apparently placed by the salesmen on the purchase rather than 
on the delivery of the books”, and “In general, the salesmen of de 
luxe souvenirs were reported as having presented the opportunity for 
‘a judicious investment in the goodwill of the administration.“ 

This news article in the New York Times would indicate that, 
on its face, the sale of these books was merely an attempt to cast 
a guise of legality on a transaction which was patently in viola- 
tion of law. 

May I not also call your attention to the article signed by Mr. 
Arthur Krock on the editorial page of today’s New York Times 
(July 27, 1937, p. 20-0, under the heading, In Washington— 
The Case of the Democratic Convention Books”), which I feel 
should have the close scrutiny of your Department. Mr. Krock’s 
article also fairly implies that pure subterfuge was attempted to 
clothe the sale of the souvenir book in question with legality, 
and he raises the serious point as to the true value of the book 
in contrast with the sale price exacted of the purchasers. 

In my judgment, the evidence which has come to me indicates 
clearly that the sale of this book is an illegal device to escape the 
penalties of the Corrupt Practices Act, which expressly forbids 
contributions by corporations to political committees, 

If the sale of this souvenir book be legal, would not the sale 
of any other political novelty or ornament priced exorbitantly 
be equally legal? 

I have introduced a resolution calling for a congressional in- 
quiry into the matter, but before presenting my evidence to the 
House committee, I should like to have an expression from your- 
self as to the legality of this device. I regard the matter as one 
of national public interest. 

Faithfully yours, 
BerTRAND H. SNELL (M. C.). 


The reply of the Attorney General, under date of July 30, 
1937, is in the hands of the Rules Committee, having been 
offered as Exhibit O in my statement of August 12. Briefly, 
Mr. Cummings responded that his Department was not au- 
thorized to advise the legislative branch on questions of 
law; but that an inquiry was being made into the matters 
presented in my letter. At a press conference on Wednes- 
day, August 11, however, the Attorney General indicated in- 
formally that the whole matter soon would be forgotten by 
the Department of Justice. Next day, August 12, the Rules 
Committee granted a hearing on my resolution of inquiry. 
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Below is the complete text of my formal synopsis of evi- 
denee, as presented on that occasion: 


Gentlemen of the Committee on Rules, I lay before the com- 
mittee voluminous evidence in support of my resolution (H. Res. 
278, introduced July 12, 1937), to create a select committee of 
the House to inquire into the sales methods employed by the 
Democratic National Committee in the distribution of the Demo- 
cratic Book of 1986, especially the de luxe edition, autographed 
by the President of the United States, and sold to some 900 cor- 
porations at $250 per copy. 

As set forth in the text of my resolution, the acceptance of po- 
litical contributions from corporations, direct or indirect, consti- 
tutes a specific violation of section 813 of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925. 

I also lay before the committee certain evidence touching the 
sale of the Democratic Register, 1937, and the sale of advertising 
space therein at $700 per page to corporations and individuals 
doing business with various agencies of the Federal Government. 
This book is sponsored by the Democratic National Congressional 
Committee. 

There is also in my material certain evidence relating to the 
sale of the Proceedings of the Democratic National Convention of 
1936, at $5 per copy. 

I respectfully submit to this committee that insofar as either 
of these political enterprises has brought in campaign funds from 
corporations it has violated both the letter and the spirit of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. In this respect all three books are 
identical before the law, though the sale of the President's per- 
sonal autograph at the exorbitant price of $250 presents, of 
course, an incalculably greater shock to public morals. 

Exhibit A purports to be a photographic copy of a letter of solici- 
tation from the national headquarters of the Democratic National 
Committee to a prospective buyer of the President’s edition. It 
reads, in part, “The sale of the book enables us to legally accept 
corporation checks, and this is the way all of the companies who are 

us are handling these ditures.” 

Exhibit B purports to be a photostatic copy of a contract form 
covering the prospective sale of four copies of the President's edi- 
tion for $1,000. Exhibit B comes to me in the form of an enclosure 
with the covering letter, Exhibit A. 

Exhibit C is in official compilation from the records of the Clerk 
of the House, showing revenues derived by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from the sale of the Campaign Book of 1936, 
reyenues from corporations. (No reports are yet 


to this committee that revenues from the Campaign 
6, including the President’s autographed edition, total 


printed transcript of a sales talk, as 
recorded by dictaphone in a New York office last October, in which 
t to bear upon a citizen (J. 


i 
Be 


citizen's 

— te an original rate card and solicitor’s sheet, covering 
the Democratic Register, 1937. I call attention particularly to 
that ph which reads:: * * 25,000 copies of the Regis- 
ter will be distributed to the heads of the central and field pur- 
chasing offices of the world’s greatest buyer.” I also call attention 
to the italicized paragraph which reads: “Why not devote a page 
to your company's interests and be amply represented before the 
men who run the Nation? + . Attached to this exhibit is 
the card of the duly authorized solicitor of the Democratic Na- 
ti onal Committee giving the House Office Building, 
146, as the headquarters of this sales agency. 

Exhibit F is a photographic reproduction of the President's edi- 
tion of the Democratic Book of 1936, showing President Roose- 


1 


delivery. 

Exhibit G is the extended affidavit of one Hildreth Frost, a long- 
established attorney and businessman in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
setting forth in detail 12 specific counts of intimidation and co- 
ercion visited upon his business by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration after his refusal to buy $500 worth of the Democratic 
Book of 1936. I may say to this committee that Mr. Frost came 
to Washington especially to make this affidavit, which concludes 
on the note that his business “has been grievously injured and 

by these various acts of political blackmail.” 

Exhibit H is an original circular letter issued on June 5, 1937, 
by the Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport, Conn., warning 
against the high-pressure sales methods of the gentlemen selling 

in the Democratic Register, 1937. This warning 
“Your executive board has never looked with favor 
upon that particular type of racket * . A part of this 
exhibit is a covering letter under date of June 14, 1937, to myself 
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from Mr. Alpheus Winter, manager of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of Bridgeport, Conn., Inc., in which he urges 
vigorously some effective congressional action to check “this par- 
ticular method of solicitation.” 

Exhibit I purports to be a true copy of a letter to Senator 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG under date of June 28, 1937, from a busi- 
nessman who allegedly suffered threats, coercion, and intimidation 
at the hands of a solicitor for the Democratic Register. At- 
tached thereto is a purported true copy of a letter of solicitation 
addressed to this same businessman, in which attention is called 


per account of a subscription of $1,000 
Tor the President's edition of ‘The Democratic Book of 1936, by a 
Negro real-estate operator in San Antonio, Tex., at a time when 
friends of the were suing in Washington for a pardon 
at the hands of the President of the United States. The pur- 
chaser, at the time of his $1,000 subscription to this book, allegedly 
was serving a sentence in Leavenworth, Kans., for income-tax 


ev: 

Exhibit K includes certain letters and news items regarding 
the purchase of $20,000 worth of the President's edition by 
Mrs. A. J. Drexel Biddle, of Pennsylvania, as of October 8, 1936, 
some 6 months before her husband was named Ambassador to 
Poland. This exhibit also includes an anonymous communica- 
tion from Paris, France, purporting to disclose similar book 
purchases by other members of the United States Diplomatic 


Exhibit L is an original letter from a New York investment 
banker relating his personal experience, under date of June 10, 
1937, with a solicitor from the Democratic National Committee. 
I have been unable to identify further the solicitor named, one 
Mr. Pittman. 

Exhibit M is an original letter reporting a long-distance tele- 
phone solicitation in Bridgeport, Conn., by a solicitor who said he 
was from Mr. Farley's office. In many cases, according to 
the mail which has reached my office from all sections of the 
United States, the book solicitors of the Democratic National 
Committee frequently opened their sales campaign in a city 
with a long-distance call from Washington. The salesman intro- 
duced himself by name, following with the statement, “I am 
talking from Mr. Farley's office.” I respectfully submit that this 
committee might properly inquire of the Postmaster General 
whether such calls actually have been made from his office, or, if 
made from other telephones, whether the Postmaster General has 
authorized this use of his name and official position. 

Exhibit N is the original letter from a Chicago businessman, 
under date of June 15, 1937, which communicates the charge 
“that every radio station in the country was invited to contribute 
$250 to the Democratic book fund, with the threat implied that 
the station’s license would be revoked.” I lay this original com- 
munication before this committee with the n that it 
inquire directly of Mr. Farley whether any such solicitation, direct 
or indirect, was made of the radio broadcasting stations. 

Exhibit O is the original correspondence between myself and the 
Attorney General of the United States, in which the Attorney 
General, under date of July 30, 1937, informs me that his Depart- 
ment “is making an inquiry with respect to this matter.” 

Exhibit P is an original anonymous communication purportedly 
from a New York City businessman recounting his experience with 
a solicitor offering the President's autographed edition. He did 
not purchase this edition. Later he was solicited for adv 
in The Democratic Register, 1987. In this connection the letter 
says: “The representative of this organization (the Democratic 
National Congressional Committee) stated definitely that if we 
Coo; with them we could count on the cooperation of the 
Democratic Party to secure business from the Government.” 

Exhibit Q is an official record of the remarks of my colleague, 
Representative J, WILL TAYLOR, of Tennessee, as delivered in the 
House on June 28, 1937, outlining the alleged mobilization of 
W. P. A. contractors in the book-sales campaign throughout Ten- 
nessee. This account covers solicitation methods in Memphis, 
Knoxville, and Nashville. 

Exhibit R is a newspaper clipping reporting a refund of $250 to 
a Pennsylvania contractor following his complaint to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee that his subscription to the President’s 
edition originally had been obtained by coercion, threat, and in- 
timidation. 

Exhibit S is a news account of the experience of Robert S. Young, 
head of the new Van Sweringen holding company, who recently 
told a Senate committee of having been solicited for and having 
purchased $15,000 worth of the President’s edition shortly before 
he was to appear before the special Wheeler committee investigat- 
ing railroad financing. This account reports that Mr. Young, under 
the circumstances of the moment, “would have taken soap wrap- 
pers if they had offered them to me.” Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
of Montana, in denouncing this solicitation, has called upon the 
Democratic National Committee to renounce publicly this method 
of fund raising. 

Exhibit T presents a cross section of news and editorial clippings 
treating the sale of the President's edition, including editorials, 
cartoons, Washington comment, and exhaustive news articles trac- 
ing the movement of the book-sales campaign during the last 12 
months. These clippings, more than 100 in all, reflect a national 
mood of indignation and remonstrance against the shabby rack- 
eteering methods called to play in this fund-raising campaign. 
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Exhibit U presents a sampling cross-section of letters which 
have come to my office during the last 2 months, following the 
first news report concerning the President’s edition. Hundreds 
of such letters have been received, representing practically every 
State in the Union. Only a representative group of 15 are here 
presented for the examination of this committee. Many others 
are available in my files, should the committee desire them. 

My prayer to this committee, briefly, is for such action as will 
end for all time this disgraceful and demoralizing political rack- 
eteering in the United States. 

The public records in the office of the Clerk of the House show 
that something more than $1,000,000 already has been gathered 
in by the Democratic National Committee by these unlawful 
devices. More than 900 corporations already have contributed 
illegally. 

Evidence from many quarters indicates that threats, intimida- 
tion, and coercion are the regular routine sales methods em- 
ployed by agents of the Democratic National Committee in solicit- 
ing individuals and corporations having business before the sev- 
eral departments of the Federal Government. In many cases, 
these threats amount to bold demands closely approaching, if not 
actually constituting, political tribute for the privilege of con- 
tinuing cordial business relations with the Government of the 
United States. 

Under the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, fines collect- 
able to date for the sale of these books aggregate approximately 
$18,000,000; yet so far as the public record shows, not a single 
prosecution has been initiated by the Attorney General. 

In all American history, no political committee other than Mr. 
Farley’s Democratic National Committee ever has had the effron- 
tery to even attempt such a device as the camouflaged sale of 
a book autographed by the President of the United States. The 
practice is manifestly unlawful, vicious, and demoralizing. 

I am cognizant of the official White House statement of June 
9, 1937, that the President did not realize his autograph was to 
be used for this unlawful purpose. Public opinion, as reflected 
in the evidence I have placed before you gentlemen, most em- 
phatically rejects this specious alibi. 

Under our constitutional system the ancient regal doctrine that 
“the King can do no wrong” never has, and never can, attach 
to the high office of President of the United States. Under our 
form of government, the President is at all times amenable to 
the Constitution and the laws of the land thereunder. 


After receiving this material in formal public session the 
Committee on Rules determined to take no action in the 
matter. One honorable member of the committee, speaking 
in behalf of the majority, was reported in the press next 
morning as having said of the whole proceeding, “It was all 
just a joke.” Whereupon, on August 13, I sent the synopsis 
of my evidence to the Attorney General, with a covering 
letter as follows: 


3 J Justice, Washington, D. C. 

ment o as 

My Dran Ma. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Pursuant to your suggestion 
of July 30, I submit herewith a synopsis of the evidence which 
has come to my hand to date touching the illegal collection of 
political campaign funds from corporations, through the device 
of “The President's Edition of the Democratic Book of 1936.” 

The public record of the House of Representatives shows that 
through this unlawful subterfuge something more than $1,000,000 
has been collected by the Democratic National Committee and 
the Democratic National Congressional Committee to date, most 
of this sum having come from corporations. As I view it, each 
such contribution constitutes a specific violation of section 313 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. 

All my evidence was submitted formally to the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House yesterday. Thereafter the committee, in its right 
and wisdom, determined to deny my petition for a select commit- 
tee to investigate the whole matter. I note in the press this 

that one honorable member of that committee, 
in behalf of the majority, said, “It was all just a joke.” In my 
judgment this is no laughing matter, and it cannot be so dis- 
missed by responsible officers of the administration. 

In specific response to the suggestion in your letter of July 30, 
I submit for your consideration the appended of evi- 
dence. Any or all of this material is available in the official 
archives of the House of Representatives, and if you will be good 
enough to indicate to me what portions of it would be of interest 
to you, as a possible basis for legal proceedings, I shall be happy 
to send the original documents to you. 

In addition to the synopsis of evidence, I also enclose herewith 


Avucust 13, 1937. 


scribe $500 to the Democratic book sales campaign. Some of the 
books offered this citizen were represented by the selling agent of 
the Democratic National Committee to carry the personal auto- 
graph of the President of the United States. 

I also enclose a p true transcription of a dictaphone 
recording of a conversation August 13, 1936, in the New York office 
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of one J. Edward Jones, a citizen of New York State, who at that 
time had certain important matters pending before the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Securities and Exchange Commission. As 
I read this document, Mr. Myles Lasker, at that time a duly ac- 
credited agent of the Democratic national committee, offered to 
enlist the good will and official intervention of the White House in 
behalf of Mr. Jones in return for a subscription or retainer of 
$25,000 to be paid to Mr. Lasker by Mr. Jones. 

I feel strongly that these are matters of concern to the 
Nation which merit the earnest and immediate attention of the 
Department of Justice. 

Cordially yours, 
BERTRAND H. SNELL. 

The Attorney General of the United States has sent for 
and now has my complete files as placed before the Rules 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, such is the record in this unsavory affair. 
It is clearly a record of actions unlawful on their face, of 
policies offensive to American standards of political morality. 
It is a scandalous racket. 

Permit me to call the attention of the House particularly 
to the affidavit of Mr. Hildreth Frost, of Colorado. Here is 
a hard-working, law-abiding citizen, one who has been well 
and favorably known in his community for more 30 
years, a mining engineer and lawyer. He came forward 
voluntarily to give me this affidavit. It details a series of 
political reprisals which aimed not only to undermine his 
business but also to destroy his good name and “smear”—and 
that is the New Deal’s own favorite word—to “smear” his 
professional reputation, all because he refused to buy $500 
worth of these books. 

Mr. Speaker, is this a land of free men, or have we aban- 
doned our great heritage for a new system of government 
by crack-down? I do not believe the day yet has come in 
this country when a citizen must purchase his peace and 
security by a personal subscription to “the President’s edi- 
tion.” I refuse to acknowledge that any free man may be 
hounded by his Government because his check book is sealed 
to the autograph salesmen of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, accept the challenge hurled 
to all America in this shameful record. I demand an end to 
government by autograph. 

In conclusion, I direct the particular attention of the House 
also to the stenographic transcript submitted to the Rules 
Committee as exhibit D. Here is the conversation of one 
Myles Lasker, at one time radio agent for the First Lady, who 
boldly offered to enlist the good will of the White House in 
behalf of a citizen who then had important matters pending 
before both the Department of Justice and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. For his friendly influence and inter- 
vention at the White House Mr. Lasker asked a fee of $25,000. 
The proposal was not accepted. The citizen fought his case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States and there won a 
complete vindication. 

The White House, in two formal statements to the press, 
has denied that Mr. Lasker ever sought to influence official 
policy in this proceeding; but no one has denied that the 
citizen, Mr. J. Edward Jones, of New York, was solicited 
2 months later by a representative of the Democratic National 
Committee for a $2,500 subscription to The President’s Edi- 
tion. A transcript of that particular sales talk, in October 
1936, is also a part of exhibit D. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these matters have been discussed 
in this House, in the Senate, and in the public prints 
over a period of some 3 months. The Nation has been 
Shocked by the evidence of obvious collusion between the 
Democratic National Committee and the several departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government in the sale of these 
books. But, through it all, we have yet to hear a single word 
of repudiation from any responsible officer of the adminis- 
tration. We have yet to witness a single public act to main- 
tain the authority of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. We 
tune our ears to the Democratic side of the aisle and hope for 
even a feeble word, but the echo answers, “It is all just a joke.” 

Mr. Speaker, that is the record—a joke, if you please, sir. 
But to millions of Americans who still believe in the suprem- 
acy and majesty of the law and the nobility of faithful public 
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service—to these, sir, it is a disheartening and disquieting 
tragedy. 
Mr. Speaker, when rulers mock the law no man is free. 
AFFIDAVIT OF HILDRETH FROST 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection I present for the record the 
following excerpts from the affidavit of Hildreth Frost, the 
complete text of which is now in the hands of the Attorney 
General: 

In October 1936 a representative of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, one Mr. Cahill, called at my office in Colorado pees e 
Mr. Cahill then said that he was sent by the Democratic National 
Committee to procure my subscription purchase of $500 worth of the 
Democratic campaign books—100 copies at $5 a copy. In the first 
part of the talk two of these books were to be autographed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. As the talk progressed Mr. Cahill finally agreed that 
five of the books should be autographed by President Roosevelt. 

* s * * 0 * * 

After a long conference, which must have lasted nearly 2 hours, 
Mr. Cahill said he was not authorized to accept from me less than 
$250, but finally said that $100 was the absolute minimum. I 
offered to buy one book for $5, but he would not sell it. He insisted 
that I should pay $500, or at least $250, which I concluded in my 
own mind, based on the conversation, meant either a 20-percent or 
a 10-percent “cut” on the total or gross amount of the abstract 
business performed for the Resettlement Administration. 

At one time in the conversation Mr. Cahill said something about 
a man ought to be willing to contribute 10 percent of the direct 
benefits he had received as a result of the policies of the Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. Cahill left my office in a very pleasant spirit, but after reiter- 
ating that he was sure I would be very much better off and would 
profit greatly in future business if I would make such a contribu- 
tion in appreclation of what the Democratic administration had 
done for me and would do for me. 

Immediately after the Cahill incident trouble began. The first 
rumbling 1 heard was 2 or 3 days after this incident. Several days 
later Mr. Secrest, project attorney for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion in Denver, came into my office. The conversation started 
smoothly. He said, to begin with, that when he ordered an abstract 
he wanted it made and delivered immediately, with no “ifs” or 
“ands”, referring to the fact that the contract called for payment of 
three-fourths of the price of the abstract at the time of delivery. 
Mr. Secrest on this occasion, and on following occasions and over 
the telephone, made a series of threats, not all at any one time. But 
I made a list of, and separated, these threats as nearly as I could, 
and they were as follows: 

(a) A threat to cancel the abstract company’s contract. (This 
was later done by the Resettlement Administration in Washington.) 

(b) A threat to dispute certain items in the bills, especially cer- 
tain entries in the abstracts which had been made at Mr. Secrest’s 
request. 

(c) A threat to hold up the making of vouchers and the sending 
of them to W m for payment. 

(d) A threat to prevent, or greatly delay, the payment of the 
youchers. 

(e) A threat to secure the use of W. P. A. funds to set up a com- 
peting set of abstract books in Teller County, Colo., to put my 
abstract company out of business. 

(f) A threat that the Resettlement people would put their own 
agents in the field to make abstracts direct from the Teller County 
records. 

(g) A threat to have the Resettlement Administration and the 
Department of Justice accept abstracts made by the county clerk 
and recorder, although the clerk and recorder has no books or up- 
to-date indexes or transcripts covering the last 20 years from 
which abstracts could be made. (This arrangement since has been 
attempted through the Resettlement Administration in Washing- 
ton and Mr. Owen, the office manager in Denver.) 

In addition to the above threats directly relating to the abstract 
company and the abstract business, the following further threats 
were made by Mr. Secrest: 

(h) With respect to the titles of land which I had submitted 
for purchase, to find—or to have Mr. Ginsberg, agent for the De- 
partment of Justice, find—so many technical objections that the 
title would never be accepted. At the same time to refuse to re- 
lease the same. (This related to land in sections 18 and 19, town- 
ship 11 south, range 69 west, in Teller County, upon which I had 
granted an option to the Resettlement Administration long prior 
to the time the question of making abstracts arose.) 

(i) To put me to as much expense as possible in respect to this 
and to another prospective land purchase from myself. 

(j) At one point I had been requested to purchase the delinquent 
taxes on certain lands which the Resettlement Administration de- 
sired to secure and where owners had disappeared or were un- 
known—the idea being that I would reduce these tax purchases 
to tax deeds, quiet the titles, and then turn the lands over to the 
Resettlement Administration. This suggestion originally came 
from officers of the Resettlement Administration, who explained 
they were not authorized to acquire lands directly by tax purchases. 
Pursuant to this agreement, I purchased three tax certificates. 
This evidently came to the knowledge of Secrest, project attorney, 
subsequent to the Cahill incident. Secrest then threatened to have 
me called before the United States district attorney and prosecuted. 


He also threatened that he and Mr. Ginsberg would not approve 


any titles which I might so secure, 


(k) There were certain lands in the area covered by the Reset- 
tlement project on which the Resettlement Administration held 
options where it would be necessary to clear and straighten out 
the titles. Some of these lands were held by persons who had 
been clients of mine and who came to me to ascertain what it 
would cost to clear and quiet the titles. After the Cahill incident, 
Secrest tried to compel some of these clients to turn over their 
business to an attorney named Robinson, in Denver, and told me 
directly, and also evidently told some of my clients, that he 
(Secrest) and Ginsberg would not approve the transactions if I or 
my company did the work of quieting the titles. 

(1) Mr. Secrest threatened to cause me trouble with respect to 
certain tax titles involving disputed taxes in an area near Jack 
Rabbit Lodge, and not in the area of the Resettlement project. 

The foregoing threats are those made personally to me or in 
my presence. Many other threats have been reported to me indi- 
rectly by friends in the community. It is quite evident that 
threats and pressures were also brought to bear on others and, 
since the Cahill incident, the whole relationship and the whole 
abstract business has been kept in a constant turmoil. 

The threats, of course, and the Cahill story are entirely verbal, 
but the other matters related herein can be supported by letters 
and other forms of documentary evidence. A report on this whole 
series of conversations, threats, and incidents was made by me 
soon afterward to the Colorado Abstractors Board of Examiners, 
under which I am licensed to operate my abstract business, and 
is there a matter of official record. The matter also has been 
placed before the executive secretary of the American Title Asso- 
ciation, who has urged me to request an official inquiry into all 
these matters by the Congress of the United States. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this has been entirely a 
shake-down, engineered by and through the Democratic National 
Committee, aided and abetted by the officers named in the Reset- 
tlement Administration. 

My abstract business has been grievously injured and damaged 
by these various acts of political blackmail. 


This affidavit was signed and sworn in Washington, D. C., 
July 1, 1937. 

Further evidence of this same general character is found 
in the dictaphone recording of the sales conversation in Oc- 
tober 1936 between one John O’Donnell, another book agent 
of the Democratic National Committee, and J. Edward Jones, 
described above, in Mr. Jones’ New York office. Mr. Jones 
was solicited for a $2,500 book subscription. He did not 
come through with an order. But the true nature of the 
sales campaign is revealed impressively in the transcript of 
the dictaphone record, which is filed as the first part of 
exhibit D. 

The second part of exhibit D is a similar transcript of 
a dictaphone recording of an earlier negotiation between 
this same Mr. Jones and one Col. Myles Lasker. Mr. 
Lasker represented himself as a person of large influence 
at the White House and the Department of Justice, and 
offered for a fee of $25,000 to assist Mr. Jones in having 
a certain Federal indictment dismissed by the Attorney 
General. I present below a portion of this conversation of 
August 13, 1936: 

Colonel LASKER. * * That's what I want him to say. Then 
Til go straight to Cummings; and I'll go to a man who is very 
powerful. He happens to be up here at the Biltmore; Steinberg. 

Mr. Jones, Who's that? 

Colonel Lasker. Ralph Steinberg. 

. — SONES: I don’t know him. Is he working for the com- 
mi 

Colonel Lasger. That's right. And that would probably mean 
that I would have to give Ralph part of my fee; but Ralph can do 
lots of things that I can’t do. But as far as fixing is concerned, 
that all means money. 

Mr. Jones. Is he connected with Cummings? 

Colonel Lasker. He is connected with the Democratic commit- 
tee, and has nothing to do with Cummings; but he can walk 
1o any one of those Cabinet offices as I can walk into the White 

Use. 


Mr. Jones. Yes? Well, then, your plan is first to go to Early? 
Colonel LASKER. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, this single transcription makes 19 typed 
pages of text. I have placed in the Recorp only a brief 
excerpt, to indicate the methods by which these gentlemen 
operate. Nothing could offer more eloquent testimony to 
the close working arrangement which apparently exists be- 
tween the agents of the Democratic National Committee 
and the various Federal agencies and officials in Washington. 

It is this unwholesome and unsavory alliance between 
shabby partisan politics and the daily functioning of the 
Government of the United States that I call scandalous. 

It is this corruption of the very functions of government 
that I call shocking to the public conscience of America. 
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Work of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, House of Representatives, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting a summary of the work of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads during this session. 

POSTAL BILLS ENACTED INTO LAW 

H. R. 77 (by Mr. Cannon of Missouri). For payment of 
compensation to persons serving as postmaster at third- 
and fourth-class post offices. (Approved Apr. 22, 1937; 
Public Law No. 45.) 

Allows compensation as postmaster to persons who per- 
form the duties of the office upon the occurrence of a 
vacancy and pending the appointment of a regular post- 
master or the designation of an acting postmaster at any 
third- or fourth-class post office. 

H. R. 1521 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT). Relative to the classifi- 
cation of bills or statements of account produced by photo- 
static or mechanical process. (Approved Apr. 27, 1937; 
Public Law No. 55.) 

Classifies bills and statements of account produced by 
any photographic or mechanical process as first-class mail 
matter, except when presented for mailing in quantities of 
20 or more identical copies. 

H. R 1609 (by Mr. Harmes). To credit laborers in the 
Postal Service with any fractional part of a year’s substi- 
tute service toward promotion. (Public Law No. 385.) 

Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will be 
included with service as a regular laborer, watchman, or 
messenger in the Postal Service in determining eligibility 
for promotion to the next higher grade following appoint- 
ment to a regular position. 

H. R. 1972 (by Mr. Burcu). Giving superintendents at 
classified post-office stations credit for substitutes serving 
under them. (Public Law No. 386.) 

Favorably affects the salaries of post-office station super- 
intendents by counting substitutes and temporary employees 
in with the regular employees in determining the number of 
employees at a station for which a superintendent may take 
credit for salary purposes. 

H. R. 2021 (by Mr. Luckey of Nebraska). To provide time 
credits for substitutes in the motor-vehicle service. (Ap- 
proved Aug. 16, 1937; Public Law No. 297.) 

Any fractional part of a year’s substitute service will be 
included with service as a regular clerk, garageman, driver, 
driver-mechanic, or general mechanic in the motor-vehicle 
service, in determining eligibility for promotion to the next 
higher grade following appointment to a regular position. 

H. R. 2738 (by Mr. Sweeney). To extend the provisions of 
the 40-hour law for postal employees to watchmen and mes- 
sengers in the Postal Service. (Approved Aug. 16, 1937; 
Public Law No. 298.) 

Brings watchmen and messengers at first- and second- 
class post offices (laborers already included) within the provi- 
sions of the shorter workweek law of 1935 for postal employees. 

H.R.3112 (by Mr. SHEPPARD). For the relief of Ralph C. 
Irwin. (Approved Feb. 23, 1937; Private Law No. 2.) 

Authorizes the retroactive appointment of village letter 
carrier Ralph C. Irwin. 

H. R. 4286 (by Mr. Mezan). To provide special rates of 
postage on matter for the blind. (Approved Apr. 15, 1937; 
Public Law No. 37.) 

Permits a special rate of 1 cent a pound or fraction there- 
of on magazines and periodicals published in raised charac- 
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ters or on sound-reproduction records for the use of the 
blind, provided they are furnished at cost, and by organiza- 
tions not conducted for private profit. 

H. R. 4402 (by Mr. BULWINKLE). To continue in effect a 
certain lease for the quarters of the post office at Grover, 
N. C., and for other purposes. (Public Law No. 389.) 

Authorizes payment of rent at the rate specified in the 
lease contract for the 3-year period the post office at Grover, 
N. C., was in the fourth class. 

H. R.6167 (by Mr. DmoxnD). To provide a surcharge on 
certain air mail carried in Alaska. (Approved Aug. 20, 
1937; Public Law No. 327.) 

Gives the Postmaster General the authority to fix the 
rates of postage on Alaskan air mail. The aim of the bill 
is to provide a dependable and expeditious means of trans- 
portation of mail in Alaska and to aid in the development of 
the resources of the Territory. 

H. R. 6341 (by Mr. Taytor of South Carolina). To provide 
for a stenographic grade in the office of chief clerks and 
superintendents in the Railway Mail Service. (Approved 
Aug. 14, 1937; Public Law No. 292.) 

Creates a stenographic grade in the Railway Mail Service. 

S. J. Res. 84 (by Senator McCarran). To authorize the 
Postmaster General to withhold the awarding of star-route 
contracts for a period of 60 days. (Approved Mar. 2, 1937; 
Public Resolution No. 11.) 

Withheld the awarding of star-route contracts in the first 
contract section until May 1, 1937, pending the consideration 
by Congress of the renewal of current contracts. 

VETOED MEASURE 

The following bill was vetoed by the President: 

H.R. 4408 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT), To provide for the re- 
newal of star-route contracts at 4-year intervals, and for 
other purposes. (Vetoed June 29, 1937; veto message and 
bill referred to House Post Office Committee June 30, 1937; 
revised bill (H. R. 7879) reintroduced and reported to House 
July 19, 1937; passed House, Aug. 2, 1937.) 

HOUSE BILLS PENDING IN THE SENATE AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION 


The following bills were reported favorably by the House 
Post Office Committee, passed the House, and were reported 
favorably in the Senate but not reached before adjourn- 
ment: 

H. R. 6628 (by Mr. Map). To permit the further exten- 
sion of the Air Mail Service. (Passed House June 2, 1937; 
reported favorably in Senate Aug. 4, 1937.) 

Extends the limitations on aggregate air-mail route mile- 
age which may be awarded under the domestic air-mail 
contract system from 32,000 to 35,000 miles, and the sched- 
aa or flown mileage from 45,000,000 to 52,000,000 airplane- 

es. 

H. R. 7415 (by Mr. Connery). To increase the rates of pay 
for charmen and charwomen in the custodial service of the 
Post Office Department. (Passed House Aug. 10, 1937; re- 
ported favorably in Senate Aug. 20, 1937.) 

Authorizes an increase of 5 cents an hour in the pay of 
charmen and charwomen in the Postal Service. 

HOUSE BILLS PENDING IN THE SENATE POST OFFICE COMMITTEE AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION 

The following bills were reported favorably by the House 
Post Office Committee, passed the House, and were pending 
in the Senate Post Office Committee at adjournment: 

H. R. 2006 (by Mr. Burcu). To permit certain special- 
delivery messengers to acquire a classified status through 
noncompetitive examination. (Passed House Mar. 3, 1937.) 

Enables experienced special-delivery messengers to qualify 
by noncompetitive examination for the position of substi- 
tute clerk, carrier, or laborer. 

H. R. 2723 (by Mr. Parrerson). Granting equipment allow- 
ance to third-class postmasters. (Passed House Mar. 3, 
1937.) 

Allows third-class postmasters who furnish their own 
office equipment 50 percent of the box rents. 

H. R. 3149 (by Mr. Sweeney). For the relief of the postal 
employees. (Passed House Aug. 2, 1937.) 
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Gives time credit covering the period of disability to em- 
ployees injured while on duty, for the purposes of promotion 
based on length of service. 

H. R. 3609 (by Mr. Bunch). To protect the salaries of 
rural letter carriers who transfer from one rural route to 
another. (Passed House Mar. 3, 1937.) 

Continues the protection afforded by the savings clause 
of the Salary Reclassification Act of 1934 (prohibiting re- 
ductions of more than $180 a year on the short routes) in 
the event a rural carrier’s route is changed. 

H. R. 3610 (by Mr. Burcu). To adjust the salaries of rural 
letter carriers, (Passed House Feb. 15, 1937.) 

Provides additional compensation for rural letter carriers 
serving short, heavy routes. 

H. R. 4285 (by Mr. Ricney). To increase the salary of let- 
ter carriers in the village delivery service. (Passed House 
Mar. 3, 1937.) 

Provides an increase of $150 per annum to each village 
letter carrier, and an increase of 5 cents an hour for sub- 
stitutes. 

H. R. 5536 (by Mr. Grecory). Making allowances to letter 
carriers in lieu of carfare. (Passed House May 17, 1937.) 

Permits letter carriers to use their own automobiles in 
traveling from post offices to the initial delivery point. 

H. R. 6383 (by Mr. Sweeney). To reclassify the salaries of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the Postal Service, 
and to prescribe the time credits for service as substitute 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers, and for other purposes. 
(Passed House June 2, 1937.) 

Establishes an additional salary grade for watchmen, 
messengers, and laborers at $100 above the present maximum. 

H. R. 7448 (by Mr. Hames). To provide for experimental 
air-mail services to further develop safety, efficiency, and 
economy, and for other purposes. (Passed House Aug. 2, 
1937.) 

Authorizes the Post Office Department to inaugurate ex- 
perimental operations for the development of pick-up and 
delivery service, autogiro shuttle service, night flying, blind 
flying, stratosphere flying, etc. 

H. R. 7879 (by Mr. HILDEBRANDT). To provide additional 
compensation to star-route carriers for necessary increased 
mileage, and for other purposes. (Passed House Aug. 2, 
1937.) 

Authorizes the Postmaster General to allow extra pay to 
star-route carriers for increased travel resulting from road 
obstructions; and requires that bidders for star-route con- 
tracts must be legal residents of the territory served. 

BILLS PENDING IN THE HOUSE AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION 

The following bills were approved by the House Post Office 
Committee and reported favorably, but remained on the 
calendars of the House at adjournment: 

H. R. 2890 (by Mr. Map). Fixing the annual compensation 
for postmasters of the fourth class. (Reported favorably to 
House, amended, Aug. 21, 1937.) 

Eliminates the present practice of computing salaries of 
fourth-class postmasters on the basis of cancelations, and 
substitutes therefor the system used in determining the sal- 
aries of first-, second-, and third-class postmasters accord- 
ing to the gross postal receipts of the office. 

H. R. 4732 (by Mr. Map). To revise the air-mail laws. 
(Reported favorably to House, amended, May 4, 1937.) 

Clarifies and amends certain provisions of the air-mail 
laws. 

S. 2550 and H. R. 8235 (by Senators HAYDEN and Durry and 
Mr. Meran). To permit the printing of black-and-white illus- 
trations of United States and foreign postage stamps for 
philatelic purposes. (S. 2550 passed the Senate Aug. 14, 1937; 
H. R. 8235 reported favorably to House Aug. 20, 1937.) 

For the purpose of permitting the legitimate illustration of 
United States and foreign postage stamps by liberalizing the 
laws without endangering the integrity of United States 
stamps or other securities. 

H. R. 7873 (by Mr. Map). Providing for the transportation 
of the mails on certain commercially operated aircraft, and 
for other purposes. (Reported favorably to House July 19, 
1937.) 5 


This bill is designed principally to meet the needs of the 
trans-Atlantic air-mail service by giving the Post Office De- 
partment authority to dispatch our foreign mail at poundage 
rates where desirable instead of entering into formal contract. 

RESOLUTION REPORTED ADVERSELY TO HOUSE AND TABLED 

The following resolution was reported adversely to the 
House and tabled: 

H. Res. 233 (by Mr. Wurre). Requesting the Post Office 
Department to supply the House of Representatives with 
information concerning stoppage, interference, or denial of 
delivery in mail service. (Information obtained from Post 
Office Department, laid before the House, and resolution 
tabled, June 17, 1937.) 


SENATE BILLS PENDING IN THE HOUSE POST OFFICE COMMITTEE AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION 


The bills listed below passed the Senate and were await- 
ing action by the House Post Office Committee at adjourn- 
ment: 

S. 585 (by Senator McKetzar). Relative to consolidation 
of rural mail routes, (Passed Senate Apr. 7, 1937.) 

Limits consolidations of rural mail routes to those re- 
quested by a majority of the boxholders. 

S. 832 (by Senator La FOLLETTE). To amend the act en- 
titled “An act to extend to certain publications the privi- 
leges of second-class mail matter as to admission to the 
mails”, approved June 6, 1900. (Passed Senate Feb. 11, 
1937.) 

Extends the second-class mailing privilege to State de- 
partments of conservation. 

S. 1138 (by Senator AsHurst). To amend the statutes pro- 
viding punishment for transmitting threatening communi- 
cations. (Passed Senate Aug. 14, 1937.) 

To penalize the senders of threatening communications, 
even though they make no extortion demands. 

S. 1426 (by Senator McKetiar). To protect more effec- 
tively the governmental monopoly of the carriage of mail, 
(Passed Senate Apr. 7, 1937.) 

Amends the Private Express Statutes so as to protect the 
governmental monopoly of the carriage of letters which has 
been vested in the Post Office Department since the begin- 
ning of the Postal Service. 

IMPORTANT BILLS RECEIVING THE CONSIDERATION OF THE HOUSE POST 
OFFICE COMMITTEE 

Other important bills not mentioned in the above lists, 
but which were being considered by the committee prior to 
adjournment, include those for the reclassification of the 
employees in the custodial service, granting of longevity pay 
to all postal employees, overtime, and night-work pay, sick 
and annual leave for postal substitutes, increased pay for 
senior substitutes, 8-hour day for village letter carriers, and 
a number of others, all of which retain their status on the 
committee’s program during the adjournment period. 


The Country’s Financial Situation 


Spending more money than is collected in revenue is not bene- 
ficial to the Federal, State, county, or city governments. Sugges- 
tions as to how the Budget can be balanced. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, as usual, following the close 
of a session of Congress, the country is given information 
relative to Government expenditures by the chairman and 

member of the Appropriations Committee. This 
year, as in the past, there is a vast difference in the amounts 
which they say are charged against the Treasury for future 
expenditures. It is the manner in which the statistics are 
tabulated that is responsible for the difference in the figures. 
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It is not my purpose to quote any figures nor to discuss the 
difference between the amounts quoted by the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Cannon, of 
Missouri, and the ranking Republican member, Mr. TABER, of 
New York. One thing is certain, regardless which is the 
most accurate, the amount is astonishing. No matter 
whether it is eight, nine, or ten billion dollars, it will be hard 
for the taxpayer to understand why such a tremendous 
amount of money is necessary to conduct the affairs of our 
Government. The taxpayer has been squeezed until it has 
hurt, and he very properly feels that there should be some 
reduction, especially as we make our way back to normal. 

I am one Congressman who has, as the Recorp will show, 
done everything within my power to assist the President to 
balance the normal Budget. The President has expressed 
the desire to balance the normal Budget for the present fiscal 
year, but I doubt very much if he will succeed unless the 
revenues, due to the increase in business and the passage of 
the legislation closing the loopholes in our revenue act, bring 
in a much larger amount of money to the Treasury than has 
been anticipated. This failure will be due to new laws, re- 
quiring untold millions to administer. 

What I now desire to discuss frankly is the question of the 
future as well as the past. There is no reason, in my opinion, 
to feel alarmed over the national debt, which increased an- 
nually not only during the present administration of President 
Roosevelt but also the administration of former President 
Hoover. It is true that the amount is larger than at any 
time in the history of the country, but it is small in com- 
parison with the wealth of the country. We should make 
every effort, however, to keep it from mounting. The debt in 
round figures is around $37,000,000,000, while the wealth of 
the country is estimated between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred billion dollars. It is true that the national 
debt does not include the outstanding indebtedness of the 
various States and the subdivisions thereof, the amount of 
which I am unable to quote. Certainly one who owned prop- 
erty valued at $300,000 would not become greatly alarmed if 
the indebtedness on that property was but $37,000. 

From 1920 to 1936 the national income averaged $70,000,- 
000,000. The highest estimate of our national income was in 
1928 when it was $89,000,000,000. In the fiscal year just past 
the estimate of the national income was $60,000,000,000, and 
for the present fiscal year it is expected, if business continues 
to improve, that it will reach $70,000,000,000. In other words, 
the national debt is approximately one-half of what we ex- 
pect the national income to be during the present fiscal year. 
So I say let us not get alarmed over the debt, but we should 
try now to keep it from increasing, because, of course, it is 
necessary for us to pay interest on the debt. Today the 
interest on the national debt exceeds the cost of running the 
entire Government 30 years ago. We can never default in 
paying the interest on the national debt, because if we did 
that would be practically an admission of bankruptcy, and it 
would seriously affect our credit throughout the world. Our 
efforts should be directed to holding down the necessary 
appropriations to the minimum, and I propose to advance a 
contribution as to how this might be brought about. 

First, let me say that I want to make it perfectly plain 
that I am in part responsible for the increase in the 
national debt because during the depression I voted for all 
appropriations which the administration said would be justi- 
fied in order to help the millions of our citizens who were in 
distress; honest citizens, able and willing to work, who could 
not find employment to support themselves and family. I 
think we were justified in increasing the national debt to 
meet this unprecedented situation and while we all hope that 
such a condition will never return, I likewise feel, if by any 
chance it does, that we would again be justified in increas- 
ing the national debt if it is to help those in distress who 
cannot find work. 

What I desire to bring out at the present time is that we 
are spending too much money aside from that which is 
being used in the form of relief appropriations. This is 
due to the enactment of new legislation and to the feeling 
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of various groups that it is the duty of the Government to 
come to their assistance. We have adopted many new na- 
tional policies, all of which require large appropriations, 
The time has arrived when, in my opinion, there must be 
more cooperation between the executive and the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

Under existing law, we receive annually from the Presi- 
dent a budget message advising the Congress of the needs 
of the Government for the next fiscal year. Of course, there 
is no constitutional provision by which the Congress must 
hold the appropriations within the figures submitted by the 
President. It might be said for the Congress, however, that 
during the past session, the amount appropriated in the an- 
nual appropriation bills was below the figures submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Cannon is authority for this 
statement. If this be so, it will be seen that it is not the Con- 
gress overriding the Budget recommendation insofar as the 
annual appropriation bills are concerned that upsets the 
effort to balance the Budget; it is the enactment of new 
legislation authorizing and appropriating money to carry out 
the purpose of the new legislation that is really responsible 
for the expenditures of the Government exceeding the reve- 
nue collected. 

This brings us to the question whether the Congress pro- 
poses to continue to enact new laws requiring large expendi- 
tures of money without providing ways and means for the 
collection of additional revenue to meet the required ex- 
penditures? 

HOW TO REDUCE EXPENDITURES 

One way to reduce Government expenditures is by thor- 
oughly reorganizing the executive branch of the Government, 
the abolishing of useless Government agencies, consolidating 
others, and coordinating the activities in such a way under a 
few responsible heads, so that it will be possible for the Presi- 
dent as well as the Congress to keep in closer touch with 
the expenditures of public funds for all purposes. 

For 10 years I have been a member of committees that 
have considered legislation to bring this about. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that it will never be done by the Congress 
by the enactment of specific legislation. I am likewise thor- 
oughly convinced that the only way it can be done is by the 
Congress to delegate the power to a courageous President 
who will do the job. It was for this reason that as chairman 
of the Select Committee of the House on Reorganization of 
the Executive Departments I voted for, and supported in 
speeches, the bill granting this power to President Roosevelt. 
I feel that he has the courage, as well as the desire, to prop- 
erly reorganize the Government and that if the Senate will 
act favorably on the bill which was passed by the House by 
an overwhelming majority, this will be accomplished, 
The power we extend to President Roosevelt is not as much 
power as was given to President Hoover in 1932. 

PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 

There are many laws on the statute books enacted for 
specific purposes. I am not going to discuss the merits of 
the laws nor refer to them individually with two exceptions 
and that will be for the purpose of citing what happens 
after Congress adopts some new policy or project. Usually 
without exception these laws can be classed as popu- 
lar laws in that they are beneficial to individual groups, 
States, or communities. I recall the period, and it is not far 
distant, when the question of Federal aid was assailed by 
both political parties as being unsound except in emergencies. 
Then came a period when both major political parties were 
in power during which we added many laws providing for 
Federal aid. 

A few years ago the Committee on Appropriations ap- 
pointed a subcommittee, which was headed by the late Rep- 
resentative Anthony Griffin, of New York. Representative 
Edward W. Goss, of Connecticut, was the ranking Republican 
member of that committee. The duty of this committee was 
to investigate what was known as permanent appropriations, 
A permanent appropriation was one that did not appear in 
the annual appropriation bill, because the law was worded in 
such a way that at the start of each fiscal year the Treasurer 
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of the United States was required to credit the amount of 
money provided in the law to carry out the purpose of that 
act. The act nor the appropriation was not discussed during 
the period that the annual appropriation bills were under con- 
sideration, nor did the Committee on Appropriations, in hold- 
ing its hearings, call in the heads of the various agencies 
administering such laws and question them relative to the 
manner in which the money was being expended and the 
necessity for continuing the expenditure. It can be said 
for that committee that it held hearings for many weeks, 
reported a bill repealing a number of laws, but they were 
minor in character and simply scratched the surface. It 
seems to me it would be a very good idea if the Appropria- 
tions Committee at the next session would name another 
committee, and it might be well to make it a permanent 
standing subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, to 
continue this investigation with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Congress for the repeal of laws which 
have served their purpose. 
FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS 


In order that one might have an idea of just what hap- 
pens when Congress embarks upon a new project, I am now 
going to cite one of the most popular laws on the Statute 
Books today. It is a law which provides for Federal aid to 
the States in connection with the construction of what are 
known as Federal-aid highways. 

Back in 1914 or 1915, the House created a new committee 
known as the Committee on Roads. Hon. Dorsey W. 
Shackelford, of Missouri, was the first chairman of that 
committee. A bill was reported by that committee and 
became a law, which started a policy whereby the Govern- 
ment was to contribute 50 percent of the cost of the high- 
way in a State, provided the State contributed an equal 
amount. The bill further provided that the highway must 
be built in accordance with specifications that would be 
adopted by the Bureau of Public Roads. This bill carried 
an appropriation, not an authorization, of $75,000,000; 
$5,000,000 to be allocated to the States the first year, 
$10,000,000 the second year, $15,000,000 the third year, $20,- 
000,000 the fourth year, and $25,000,000 the fifth year. 

If one will refer to the speeches at the time the bill was 
considered in the House and the Senate, he will see that the 
purpose of the bill was to stimulate States to construct hard- 
surfaced roads. The appropriation greatly increased year 
by year, and when the present fiscal year ends June 30, 
1938, $2,940,000,000 will have been spent for this purpose. 
Here we find a law starting out with an appropriation 
over a 5-year period of $75,000,000 that has cost the tax- 
payers of the country in 22 years nearly $3,000,000,000, and 
the end is not in sight. 

Practically all the States provided by law or constitutional 
amendment that the money collected by the State for au- 
tomobile licenses and gasoline tax was to be used solely for 
the construction of new highways and maintenance of old 
highways. Whether or not it was due to the depression or 
that the States are reducing their program of road con- 
struction I do not know, but legally the States diverted in 
1936, $169,344,000 from this fund and used it for other pur- 
poses, I am informed by the Bureau of Public Roads that 
this is by no means the entire diversion. The Bureau of 
Public Roads is endeavoring to find out just how much 
money has been diverted from the highway fund, but it will 
require a great deal of research before the entire amount is 
known. For instance, in Florida the State returned to the 
counties certain amounts of money which was not used for 
road construction or maintenance, and the only way that 
this amount can be learned is by checking the books of 
each county in the State. 

VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 

This example applies to most all Federal-aid projects. The 
amount is gradually increased. For instance, it can be 
cited that the Federal aid for vocational education, which 
likewise is a very popular law, was doubled in the session of 
Congress that just closed over the objection of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President. In the fiscal year 1936 to 1937 
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the Congress appropriated $12,400,000 for this purpose, For 
the present fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1938, the Congress 
appropriated $23,958,000. This was the result of the passage 
of what is known as the George-Deen Act in the last session 
of the Seventy-fourth Congress authorizing an increase in 
the amount. The Committee on Appropriations recommended 
an amount in excess of the recommendation of the Bureau 
of the Budget, but when the bill reached the floor of the 
House an amendment offered by Mr. Deen to appropriate 
the full amount carried by a tremendous majority. There 
is not a Member of Congress who did not receive dozens of 
telegrams and letters urging the appropriation of the full 
amount. This means an increase in the amount to be spent 
by the States because the money can only be allocated where 
the States match the Federal contribution 50 percent. 

By these two examples it will be shown what happens when 
the Congress enacts new legislation. New legislation is popu- 
lar legislation or it never would be enacted in the first in- 
stance. Organized minorities are responsible to a great 
extent for the passage of new legislation of this character. 
Through the use of propaganda pressure is brought to bear 
upon the Members of the House and Senate, with the result 
that the law is finally passed. Many bills are pending at the 
present time in the Congress for new Federal-aid laws, among 
which is one to extend aid to the States for educational 


purposes. 

If this bill passes in the form in which it was introduced, 
it will mean at the outset an appropriation of $100,000,000 
a year. What it will mean in the end no one can predict. 
Many who complain of the Federal Government encroach- 
ing upon the powers of the State are bitter in their criticism 
when State rights are affected will be found, when the roll 
is called, not only voting for but speaking in behalf of legis- 
lation that provides for Federal aid, which at the same time 
always places in the hands of the Federal Government power 
over State activities. For instance, certain rules and regula- 
tions are laid down under the Federal Highway Act and the 
Vocational Education Act that must be met by the States 
before they can share in any of the appropriation. 

PROVIDE MONEY TO CARRY OUT LEGISLATION 

I have outlined what has happened in the past for the 
purpose of showing the need for the adoption of some new 
rule that will prevent the passage of new laws from upset- 
ting the efforts of the President to balance the Budget. 

The thought in this direction that I have is that the rules 
of the House be amended so as to provide that when Con- 
gress enacts legislation requiring large expenditures of money 
that after the legislative committee has perfected the bill it 
is to be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means for 
a second title, which must provide a method by which the 
money will be raised to carry out the provisions of the act. 
If this was done, Congress would be required to supply the 
additional revenue for the Treasury Department to meet the 
additional expenditures and not require the Treasury to bor- 
row the amount, as it does now. 

I realize that this will not be easy to accomplish, but, 
nevertheless, some day, in my opinion, some method of rais- 
ing the money to carry out the provisions of the new laws 
that require large sums to administer them will be provided 
for at the same time the new legislation is enacted. 

INEQUALITIES IN PRESENT TAXING SYSTEM 

It is evident that the President will insist, and the Con- 
gress will respond to his demand, for a revision of our rev- 
enue laws. The closing of the loopholes in the present law 
passed at the close of the last session was an emergency meas- 
ure to meet a situation whereby many of our richest citizens 
had evaded payment of certain income taxes through various 
methods recently exposed. 

There are a number of inequalities in our present taxing 
system that must be corrected, and cne of them I called to 
the attention of the Congress in the present session when I 
introduced a resolution providing for a constitutional 
amendment to meet the situation. That would place all 
citizens of the United States in the same category. I 
pointed out at the time that there are nearly three and 
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one-half million people in the United States today who are 
in the class where they do not pay income taxes either to 
the State of which they are a legal resident cr to the Gov- 
ernment. First, there are over a million Federal employees 
of all classes. Federal employees and officials from the 
President down, including Members of Congress, are not 
required to pay an income tax on their salaries to the State 
of which they are a legal resident if that State has an 
income-tax law. They do pay Federal income taxes. There 
are nearly two and one-half million people employed by 
States and subdivisions of States who are not required to 
pay a Federal income tax on their salaries and this includes 
all from the Governor down. They pay a State income tax. 
Then again, there is another class, and it is questionable 
whether this class, the officials and employees of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, are required to pay 
a State income tax on their salaries. They are required to 
pay a Federal tax. The situation in reference to the offi- 
cials and the employees of the banks arises out of the de- 
cision of the Social Security Board in which it held that the 
officials and employees were in the same category as Gov- 
ernment employees and were not required to come in under 
the Federal unemployment compensation law. As a result 
of that decision I was authoritatively informed that a legal 
advisor of a large banking association informed the mem- 
bers that they would not be required to pay State income 
tax on their salaries. 

The latest available figures I was able to secure from the 
Census Bureau of the banking group, which does not include 
State banks and trust companies members of the Federal 
Reserve System, shows 127,859 officials and employees whose 
combined salaries are $236,372,475 upon which, if this ruling 
stands, are not required to pay State income taxes. As I 
said, they are required to pay Federal income taxes. This 
is absolutely unfair to the citizens of this country who are 
not Federal, State, county, city, or bank employees who are 
required to pay both Federal and State income taxes. We 
should all be in the same class and we should all be subject 
to the tax laws of our Government and our State if our 
income is sufficient to bring us under the laws. During the 
present session considerable data has been gathered in refer- 
ence to my proposed constitutional amendment, and I have 
the promise of the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, to which my resolution was referred, 
that a hearing will be held when Congress reconvenes. This 
amendment should be submitted to the States at the earliest 
date possible. 

I cannot conceive how any Member of Congress could op- 
pose such an amendment. The sixteenth amendment of 
the Constitution has been so interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to not require State, county, 
and city employees to pay Federal income taxes on their 
salaries. This explains why a constitutional amendment is 
necessary. 

If such an amendment was adopted by the States, it 
would vastly increase the revenue that we are now collecting 
under our income-tax laws and would assist to meet Federal 
expenses as well as assist the States to meet their expenses. 

TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 

Another important question that will soon be either dis- 
posed of by the Congress or be submitted to the various 
States in the form of a constitutional amendment is the 
taxing of tax-exempt securities. This likewise, if adopted, 
would greatly increase the revenue. 

Then we have the trust funds. The creation of trust funds 
has caused no little worry to the taxing authorities. Trust 
funds created prior to the time we had the gift tax and which 
are still in existence, the money being invested in State and 
local tax-exempt securities, escape taxation. Income from 
Liberty bonds are subject to the surtax but not the normal 
tax. I am advised that the Joint Committee on Taxation 
will give this question a great deal of study before the recom- 
mendations are made to the Ways and Means Committee 
nie dasa ADA PISAVA COREE, GETA HENA: ewes 
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While of course, taxes should be levied on those best able 
to pay, no one escapes taxation. Taxes are not absorbed by 
business, but are handed down. In other words, the manu- 
facturer in selling his article always takes into consideration 
the amount of taxes he must pay when arriving at a price 
for that which he manufactures. Then again with many 
of the States since the depression assessing a sales tax the 
poor as well as the rich are affected. The consumer in the 
end pays most of the bill as the taxes that must be paid are 
reflected in the price of the necessities of life which he or 
she must buy. Therefore it will be seen all are contributing 
toward the upkeep of Federal, State, county, and city gov- 
ernments. 

In conclusion let me say we all must admit that it is not 
beneficial to the country when the Federal Government, the 
various States, and the subdivisions of the States continue to 
spend more money th n is collected in revenue. It is a sit- 
uation that we must meet and the sooner we bring our 
expenditures within the amount collected in revenue the 
better it will be for the country as a whole. 


Americans Must Be on Guard Against Those Forces 
and Organizations That Set Up a Fascist State in 
erica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the greatest menace to 
American liberty today is the activities of Fascist and Nazi 
organizations. 

Comparatively few persons realize that fascism is a politi- 
cal system that not merely destroys political democracy but 
tends toward the complete regimentation of all institutions 
whether political, economic, social, or religious. In Ger- 
many and Italy, where we find the most perfect examples of 
fascism, every institution based upon democratic principles 
has been regimented to suit the desires and needs of the 
dictators in charge. 

REGIMENTING ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Let us take a look at the situation in Germany where Hitler 
functions as dictator. In that country with its fine institu- 
tions of learning and high industrial development, we have 
the amazing spectacle of the trades-unions, the cooperative 
societies, the schools, and the churches being subjected to 
the rigorous discipline of the Nazi chief. 

The churches have not merely been antagonized by the 
state, which has often been true in other lands, but they are 
being made to serve the ends of the Nazi philosophy and the 
Nazi state. The Evangelical (Lutheran) Church has been 
regimented to a degree that seems unbelievable. Moreover, 
its religious doctrines have been altered with pagan teach- 
ings being substituted for those of Evangelical Christendom. 
Pastors who have refused to sacrifice their religious convic- 
tions have been imprisoned on Hitler’s orders. 

CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS PERSECUTED 

What has happened to the Protestant Church has also 
happened to the Catholic Church. Hitler’s lieutenants have 
arrested Catholic priests by the score and incarcerated them. 
Freedom of worship for Catholics as well as for Protestants 
has been reduced to the zero point. 

Some time ago the New York Times commented upon 
Hitler’s performance under the caption, Whom the Gods 
Would Destroy. The editor scored the German dictator in 
his attempts to complete the regimentation of the religious 
organizations of his country. The Times editor asks: 

Can Hitler be ignorant of or so rash as to disregard the re- 
sentment spreading throughout the world among both Catholics 
and Protestants at the increasing state support of neopaganism 
within the Reich? 
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Apparently that is just the situation. Hitler does not ap- 
pear to understand that he is inviting the powerful opposition 
of the religious leaders of all denominations by his unjust 
and vicious attacks upon them and their institutions. 

CARDINAL MUNDELEIN EXPOSES NAZI-ISM 

No better exposé of the Hitler propaganda has come to 
my attention than the statement made by Cardinal Munde- 
lein, of Chicago, several weeks ago. The Cardinal said: 


Perhaps you will ask how it is that a nation of 60,000,000 peo- 
ple, intelligent people, will submit in fear and servitude to an 


every move of the people’s lives, and who can, in this age of 
rising prices and 3 high ost of living, say to an entire 
nation, “Wages cannot be raised. 

Perhaps because it is a country where every second person is a 
government spy, where armed forces come in and seize private 
books and papers without court procedure, where the father can 
no longer discipline his boy for fear the latter will inform on him 
and land him in prison, where the young, tenderly nurtured girl 
is torn from the mother’s side and sent to labor camps to live 
with the slatterns of the streets in the dangerous years of chang- 
ing youth. 

AMERICANS MUST BE ON GUARD 

I quite agree with Cardinal Mundelein’s size-up of Hitler 
and nazi-ism. From the standpoint of the working class and 
from that of the churches, the trades-unions, and cooperative 
organizations, nazi-ism is a complete failure. It does not 
deserve recognition in the United States and, moreover, it 
will be well for every liberty-loving American, regardless of 
race, color, or creed, to be on his guard against organizations 
such as the American Liberty League, Black Legion, Sentinels 
of the Republic, Crusaders, and the like, which have for their 
purpose the setting up of fascism and nazi-ism in the United 
States. 


Philadelphia Co. Indictments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 19, 1936, the Select 
Committee of the House to Investigate Real Estate Bond- 
holders’ Reorganizations convened in public session in the 
city of Philadelphia for the purpose of examining into the 
conduct of the affairs of the Philadelphia Co. for Guarantee- 
ing Mortgages, the Land Title Bank & Trust Co., affiliates of 
these companies, and other concerns who issued and under- 
wrote millions of dollars of real-estate bonds which later 
became worthless or nearly worthless, thereby wiping out 
the investments of thousands of citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and other States. During the course of the hear- 
ings, evidence was developed disclosing the most flagrant 
disregard of not only the law, but of the principles of hon- 
esty and ethical conduct of business both by the officials of 
these companies and also others financially or otherwise in- 
terested in these concerns. 

For a complete record of the testimony adduced at our 
special committee’s hearing, I refer you to part 15 of the 
report of our special committee, pages 157 to 770, and the 
exhibits recorded therein. 

As a result of the untiring efforts of the committee of the 
House, as well as the employees and special investigators of 
that committee, recommendations were made to the United 
States district attorney of the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, the late Hon. Charles D. McAvoy, that the evidence 
produced at the committee hearings and at the investiga- 
tions conducted by our investigators be submitted to a grand 
jury for said jury to decide whether criminal conspiracies to 
defraud existed and if, in fact, they did exist, to assign the 
guilt to such persons responsible and return indictments in 
the proper form, 


The grand jury, after a thorough and painstaking investi- 
gation of all matters connected with the Philadelphia Co. 
for Guaranteeing Mortgages on the 18th of September, 1936, 
returned an indictment, no. 7154, listing three counts and 
setting forth nine overt acts upon the part of Thomas Shall- 
cross, Jr., John Arthur Brown, William H. Lauer, Theodore 
G. Homan, Eli Kindig, Jr., C. Stevenson Newhall, William 
Fulton Kurtz, J. Willison Smith, William S. Johnson, John 
W. Brock, Walter Biddle Saul, and Edward A. G. Porter, 
charging these persons with unlawful use of the mails and 
furtherance of a scheme to defraud, and conspiracy to use 
the mails in a scheme to defraud as defined in section 215, 
act of March 4, 1909; and section 37, act of March 4, 1909 
(35 Stat. 1088). Later, on September 28, 1936, the late 
Charles D. McAvoy, United States attorney, and Mr. Robert 
V. Bolger, assistant United States attorney, attested to an- 
other indictment in the case of the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
against the same persons, indictment no. 7155, setting forth 
the violation of the same statutes on the part of these 
persons, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, because the conduct of this entire case 
from its very inception in the testimony adduced before 
our special committee in Philadelphia, was vitally con- 
nected with the public interest, I, as one member of the 
committee, followed the course of this case and these in- 
dictments with the greatest of interest. Although the 
indictments were returned in 1936; although thousands of 
people were affected by the manipulations of the companies 
in which these defendants participated; and although a 
grand jury of citizens of the United States believe these 
persons guilty to the extent that the jury voted the indict- 
ments and directed that the question of their guilt or inno- 
cence be decided by a jury of their peers in the Federal 
court, months went by and no trial was held. Shortly be- 
fore the termination, however, of the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, a United States Assistant Attorney 
General, representing the Department of Justice, appeared 
before a nonresident judge, Judge Watson, in the district 
court of Philadelphia, and moved the nolle prosseyui in 
each case as to each defendant. The court granted the 
motion and saw fit to extend itself to the point of compli- 
menting the Department of Justice upon its action in re- 
questing the dismissal of these indictments. 

Since the dismissal of these indictments I have been the 
recipient of much inquiry from people of Philadelphia, from 
owners of defaulted bonds in these companies, and from 
persons who desired to submit information in which they 
felt the Congress would be interested and that might throw 
some light upon the conduct of this matter, which was of 
unusual and outstanding interest, not only to the people 
but to your select committee which the House continued 
a number of times and supplied with taxpayers’ funds to 
investigate and bring about such action on the part of the 
prosecuting authorities as the indictments brought in the 
case of the Philadelphia and Bankers Trust Cos. 

It is not my purpose to lay before the House only partial 
information in connection with the conduct of this entire 
matter, nor is it my purpose to submit to the House any 
information obtained purely on hearsay. It has been my 
purpose, and I had hoped to be able to submit to the House 
and yourself, Mr. Speaker, some material that would, I am 
sure, raise great question in the minds of the Members of 
Congress as to the advisability of permitting any longer 
governmental agencies to bring the dismissal of cases in 
which the public welfare and the public regard for the in- 
tegrity of our processes of justice is indissolubly connected. 
Because of the early closing of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as the result of adjournment, complete material that I have 
requested has not as yet been supplied and the investiga- 
tion which I have directed has not been concluded. Suffi- 
cient data, however, have been obtained to clearly indicate 
that persons in influential partisan positions, politically, 
socially, and financially, saw fit from the first inception of 
the indictments to inject themselves into the conduct of 
this particular case. Likewise, in a judicial district where. 
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a number of judges were sitting, it is most interesting and 
raises pertinent questions, when information is submitted 
by one governmental authority, that all of these judges de- 
clined to sit in the case to later have such information con- 
tradicted by other official authorities. 

Much doubt, suspicion, and questioning in the public mind 
has been evidenced by the letters and other communications 
inquiring about the summary disposition of these cases. 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, shortly to have in my possession such 
data as I may be able to submit to the House to convince 
the House of the necessity of a special inquiry into the con- 
duct of this important case toward the end that in the 
future, when a committee authorized by this House spends 
thousands of dollars, holds long and tedious hearings, pro- 
ducing such material as causes a grand inquest of the United 
States to return indictments and recommend trials, that no 
person and no agency or no influence, political, financial, 
or personal, may be in a position to set aside the findings of 
such committees and such grand juries, but that the law 
shall be so written that any cases affecting the public in- 
terest as vitally as the two cases I have discussed will be 
brought to trial and a jury be allowed to pass upon the 
guilt or innocence of the parties involved. At this later time 
I shall submit to be included in the Recorp a complete 
history of the case together with documents and papers 
and possibly the testimony of those involved in the case who 
have been subpenaed and their actions in connection with 
this case put under scrutiny. In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe it is well to insert here some most unusual excerpts 
from the various documents presently available in connec- 
tion with these cases. 

As to the accuracy of the grand jury’s findings, resulting 
in the return of the indictments, I append herewith some 
interesting excerpts from the testimony before our congres- 
sional committee by a number of persons named in the in- 
dictments to which I have referred. These excerpts are 
necessarily not complete in themselves, but they indicate 
the testimony of some of the defendants taken under oath: 


The CHAIRMAN. Was that first issue redeemed or paid up before 
the new issue was placed on the market? 

Mr. Borre. No, it was not; that is what Iam coming to. I will ask 
that question, Mr. Chairman. At the time when this 
issue of $1,650,000 teed by the Philadelphia Co. was issued, 
and in part to the public, was the mortgage of $1,500,000 paid? 

Mr. SHaticross. Well, of course, you recall that was before my 
active connection with the company, but the record shows that 
the first mortgage of $1,500,000 was not paid, but that $150,000 
of the refunding mortgage was sold; afterward repurchased by 
the company. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. So the committee may get this clear, a new 
first mortgage was issued, only a part of which was guaranteed? 

Mr, SHALLCROSs. Tes, sir. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. The original first mortgage was not paid up? 

Mr. SHaticross. Correct. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. When this new first mortgage was issued and sold 
to the public—— 

Mr. SHALLCROss (interposing). Partly sold to the public. 

Mr. O’Mattey. It was selling bonds, ostensibly first-mortgage 
bonds, which were not first-mortgage bonds because the original 
first mortgage had not been satisfied? 

Mr. SnALLcnoss. That is corrct. 

Mr. Borre. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars of this new 
ee SS ea eae was sold to the public? 

. SHALLCROSS. I believe it was. 

— Borre. By the Philadelphia Co.? 

Mr. SHaticross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Borre. And at that time did you know as a member of the 
VVV 

Mr. SnHALLcnoss. I had no knowledge of any part of the transac- 
tion excepting the approval of the refunding mortgage of $1,650,- 
000—no knowledge that any part of it had been sold. 

Mr. Bogre. I'll show you this specimen mortgage, and you are 
familiar with real estate, and with the affairs of the company— 
your company—and I'll ask you to show to the committee, if you 
will, that these bonds were refunding mortgage bonds. See if it 
is stamped on there, a refunding mortgage (indicating exhibit 8). 

Mr. SHatucross. I don't think so. 

Mr. Borre. It isn’t stamped on. I know it. I’m asking you to 
tell me of your own knowledge is that stamped a straight first- 
3 6-percent bond? 

SHALLCROSS. Yes, sir. 

= Borre. The indenture does not mention that it was a re- 

3 mortgage? 
SRHaLLcnoss. No, sir. 
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Mr. Borre. Now, with reference to the $150,000, which was sold 
to the pabio they 8 at a subsequent date repurchased? 

Mr. SHALLCROss, Yes, 
aon Borre. By the Philadelphia Co. and the Land Title & Trust 

Mr. SHALLCROsS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Matiry. Mr. Counsel, I want to ask the witness why were 
they repurchased, 

Mr. SHaticross. When this matter was brought to my attention 
in 1932 by Mr. Edmonds, who was the chairman of our board, I 
had been with the company as an Official since the beginning and 
I was very much upset about it. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, You weren't alarmed? 

Mr. SHaticross. I thought it was a very grave error. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. It was a grave legal error if nothing else, was 
that your opinion? 

Mr. S . Yes, sir; a mistake of policy, Bay tea anen 
the committee had approved the mortgage of $1,650,000, and that 
is all that the company had sold, $1,650,000 9 500.— 
000 of the original issue sold, $150,000 second issue, which, in 
my opinion, was a very grave error, and we had the obligation of 
the land title to repurchase these bonds that they had put in lieu 
of cash in the sinking fund. In making settlement with the land 
title, one of the provisions of the settlement was this $150,000 in 
bonds, which, in my opinion, were erroneously sold, would be 
repurchased. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Witness, isn't it a fact that when you became 
aware of this situation, that $150,000 worth of refunding bonds 
had been sold to the public ostensibly as first-m bonds, 
when they were not; the repurchase was made to avoid any legal 
complications? 

Mr. SHattcross. Well, put it on any ground you want. 

Mr. OMLLxr. Tm not putting it on any ground. 

Mr. SHALLCROss. An error that was remedied. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Did you discuss this repurchase with anybody 
else at the time it was decided upon? Did the board take it up? 

Mr. SHALLCROSS. It was a matter of action by ourselves. It was 
all done on the advice of counsel. 

Mr. O’Matiey. What did the counsel advise you about the 
matter? 

SHauicross. It should be repurchased. 
O'MALLEY. Why? 

SHALLCROSS. Mistake to have sold it. 
O'"Matiey. What kind of mistake? 
SxHaticross. I don't know. 

O'MALLEY, What did counsel say? 

SHALLCROSS. I don’t know. 

O'MALLEY. Don’t you know what kind of a mistake it was? 
SHALLCROSS. No. 

O'MALLEY. You were there. 

. SHALLCROsS. I don’t remember any particular kind of a mis- 
take—a mistake of policy. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. What did counsel say was the reason why you 
should repurchase those bonds? 

Mr. SHALLCROSS, I don’t know. 

Mr. O'Matiey. You don't recall. Who was the counsel? 

Mr. SHALLCROsS, C. J. Hepburn, special counsel for the matter. 

* * e * = 


Mr. Drakszx. Would you care to express, as a free opinion, 
whether or not, in your judgment, sale of first-mortgage bonds in 
the making of the new first-mortgage indenture, when you real- 
. an unsatisfied mortgage already existed, would constitute a 

ud? 

Mr. SHattcross. I don’t think I ought to answer that question, 
I ns not a lawyer; I don't know. 

. DRESEN. I am simply pag your opinion. 

M SHALLCROSS. My opinion is that it was a grave error that 
should have been corrected. I insisted it should be corrected. 
It had nothing whatever to do with the original transaction. 

Mr. Dirksen. You won't agree that it would, under the laws of 
almost every jurisdiction in the United States, constitute an overt 
fraud? 

Mr. SHaticross. I’m not going to answer. 

e . s * . s s 


Dr. Parker. And when you found that the R. F. C. wouldn't 
take your mortgages as collateral, you, Mr. Kurtz, and Mr. Newhall 
5 and decided to take mortgages out ot that trust fund: 

8 

Mr. SHALLCROSS. Yes, sir. 
$6 Drs Soares Did you consult attorneys whether you could take 

out? 

Mr. SHALLCROsS. Not necessary; we were dealing with the trus- 
tee. The trustee released them. 


Mr. SaLLonoss. The Pennsylvania Co. released $586,000 of the 
collateral with the understanding we would substitute like 
collateral. 

Dr. Parker. That was in April 1932? 
Mr. SHALLCROSS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. DirKSEN. Was that agreement in writing between the Penn- 
sylvania Co. and the Philadelphia Co.? 
Mr. SHattcross. No; the actual release was in writing. 
part? O'’Mattzy. Who authorized it on the Pennsylvania Co.'s 
Mr. SHatucross, I imagine the president of the company. 


5 8 88 
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Mr. O’Matiry. And that was who? 

Mr. SHALLCROSS. Mr. Newhall. 

Mr. Dimxsren. The Pennsylvania Co. would release arbitrarily 
without the application from the Philadelphia Co. asking for it? 

Mr. SHALLcRoss. It didn't require a formal application and they 
agreed to release it and put other collateral in. 

Dr. Parker. Did you ever put in collateral? 

Mr. SHALLCROSS. We offered collateral and the 

Ld . . s * s e 


Mr. SHaLLCROSS. When the collateral was withdrawn from the 
Pennsylvania Co. we had every reason in the world to believe 
that this large group of small mo which we intended to 
substitute, and which we had a right to substitute, would meet 
the requirements, But according to the appraisals they didn't 
meet the requirements. 

Mr. DmxsEn. But where you are dealing with legal rights, guar- 
anteed in an indenture, what right have you to presume to 
replace, even for 30 minutes? 

* . * 8 s . s 

Mr. McGrtnnis. You testified you had some knowledge about 
these issues. A man of your experience in the sales department, 
head of the sales department, would not know from that no. 1539 
that it was a second-mortgage issue? 

Mr. KınpIG. I did not know at that time it was a second- 
mortgage issue. 

Mr. Medis. You knew the extent of the first-mortgage issue 
on the Sylvania? 

Mr. KINDId. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrynis. Whether you did it or not, why did you say 
“first mortgage”? 

Mr. KINId. That's what I believed them to be. 


. hd * * . s * 


Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Kindig, was it the practice of you and your 
subordinates in the sales department to send out letters through 
the mails making statements such as that, without first con- 
sulting with anybody as to whether you were making factual 
statements? 

Mr. KINDId. We never questioned for one moment that the 
statements were correct when we made them. 

Mr. O’Matirey. You got the information and you based those 
statements from where? 

Mr. Krnoic. From circulars. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Who prepared the circulars? 

Mr. Kuvprc. Mr. Lauer, the secretary’s department. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Those ONE ME ay ap Abe Lauer 
and Mr. Edmonds, the responsible officers of the company? 

Mr, Kinovic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrynis. Mr. Kindig, I show you photostatic copies of 
the ledger sheets, taken from the book on the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, I introduce this in evidence, [Entered as exhibit 118.] 

Mr. OMrrxr. What's the purpose of that? 

Mr. MeGrx NIS. I wish to show sales on the Benjamin Franklin 
issue when there was default as early as 1926. The sales in 1927 
were $26,000; 1928 of $74,000; 1929 of $127,000; 1930 of $75,000; 
1931 of $97,500; 1932 of $4,000; while there was default in 1926. 

Mr. O'MALLEY. Were those sales accomplished, Mr. Counsel, in 
the same way these sales were accomplished that you showed by 
letters? 

Mr. McGinnis. All sales were made through your office, were 
they not, Mr. Kindig? 

Mr. Krvoic. Not all sales; but most all sales, based on cor- 
respondence that came to the company would come to my office. 
* . s s . * * 

Dr. Parker. And do you know that, as a result of that applica- 
tion on this same property, a mortgage indenture for $225,000 or 
$25,000 more than the first mortgage was made? 

Mr. Laver. That is correct. 

Dr. Parker. And do you also know, according to the records, 
that the first a was never satisfied? 

Mr. Laver. Yes, sir. 

Dr. PARKER. And it has not yet been satisfied? 

Mr. LAUER. No. 

Dr. Parker. And you also know, 5 years later, that you issued 
another mortgage on the same property for $225,000, a $25,000 
increase, and that mortgage was also recorded? 

Mr. Laver. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Parker. As a result of that mortgage, you had bonds issued, 
labeled across the face “Secured by first mortgage"? 

Mr. Laver. That is right (exhibit 132). 

Dr. Parker. And you sold some of these “first-mortgage” bonds 
to the sinking fund of this building for which you were acting 
as trustee? 

Mr. Laver. Only 825,000 

Dr. Parker. I am not asking you that. Did you sell some of 
these second-mortgage bonds to Pine Manor sinking fund? 

Mr. Laver. Sold some; $25,000 of bonds were purchased under 
that new mortgage. Only a total of $225,000 outstanding on the 
oe property CE to sam Court). 

* s a 

De: PARKER. Wace ‘hives certified bonds secured by first 8 

Mr. LAUER. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Parker. Was that so, or was that a lie? 

Mr. Laver. It was not so; it was a lie; it was an untruth, 

Dr. PARKER. Now, if it wasn't so, it couldn't be, could it? 

Mr. Laver. Refunding mortgage. 
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Dr. 

Mr. 

Dr. PARKER. And reservations you have in your mind are of no 
value to the bond if I find a purchaser in due course, are they? 
. LAUER. They were 
. PARKER. Answer my question. Is the fact that you follow a 
tal reservation of value to an outsider? 
DATNE 


y gigg 


* ° s . $ 
Dr. PARKER. 1s this your writing here [indicating exhibit 60]? 
Mr. Laver. No; it isn’t my writing. : 
Dr. PARKER. Is W. H. L.“ yone initials? 


Dr. PARKER. “W. H. L.” is your initials, isn't it? 
Mr. LAUER. Yes. 
Dr. PARKER. They were not written by you; you are sure of that? 


Mr. LAUER. Positive, 

6 ing that under oath. And this says: 
“Do not get legal opinion. W. H. L.” Is there anyone else in 
your firm “W. H. L.”? 

Mr. LAVER. I told 3 to write that. 

Dr. Parker. Whom did you tell to write that on there? 

Mr. Laver. One of the employees of the company. 

Dr. Parker. Who? 

Mr. Laver. Miss Nevins; and I'll admit it. 

Dr, PARKER. You authorized Miss Nevins to write: 
legal opinion”? 

Mr. LAUER. Les. 

. PARKER. moy did you authorize it? You felt that it was an 
eg: 

Mr, LAUER. I Re the attorneys couldn’t give an opinion that 
it would be legal for trust funds; that we couldn't sell it as legal 
investments. 

Dr. PARKER. You sold it to a sinking-fund trustee—to a trust 
fund? 

Mr, LAvER. We did. 

Mr, O'MALLEY. Did I understand you to say the reason you 
didn't ask the attorneys for an opinion on whether or not it was 
legal for trust funds was because you knew the attorney couldn't 
give you that kind of an opinion? 


I also, Mr. Speaker, feel that it would be of interest to the 
Members of the House, many of whom have both on the 
floor and to me personally seriously questioned the Govern- 
ment’s dismissal of these cases, to insert herewith some ex- 
tracts from indictment no. 7154, especially that part of the 
indictment which sets forth the overt acts or the instances of 
violation of the law which the grand jury believed the defend- 
ants willfully committed: 


1. Said defendants did, on or about the dates specified therein, 
at Philadelphia, in the eastern district of Pennsylvania and within 
the jurisdiction of this court, mail and/or cause to be mailed, and 
place and/or cause to be placed in the Post Office Establishment of 
the United States for delivery by the United States mails, each and 
every of the various letters and mailings set forth in the aforesaid 
counts, to wit: Counts I and II, inclusive, of this indictment. 

2. That the said John W. Brock, defendant herein, in further- 
ance of said scheme and artifice to defraud and in order to carry 
out the conspiracy devised as aforesaid, did, on or about March 
8, 1927, at Philadelphia, in the district aforesaid, deliver to the 
said Philadelphia Co. 240 $1,000 bonds, series A, of the I. Clar- 
ence Pennington issue and that he did deliver and cause to be 
delivered to the said Philadelphia Co. every 6 months there- 
after, namely, on the Ist days of April and October of every year 
following, 40 of such bonds until and including October 1, 1931. 

3. That the said William S. Johnson, defendant herein, in fur- 
therance of said scheme and artifice to defraud and in order to 
carry out the conspiracy as aforesaid, did, on or about December 1, 
1932, at Philadelphia in the district aforesaid, employ or cause 
to be employed S. K. Phillips & Co., brokers in the city of Phila- 
delphia aforesaid, to repurchase for the said Land Title Co. bonds 
of the 1922 C. Vernon Turner issue on the Sylvania Hotel by means 
of the Post Office Establishment of the United States and other- 
wise. 


“Do not get 


4. That the said Thomas Shallcross, Jr., John Arthur Brown, d. 
Stevenson Newhall, and William Fulton Kurtz, defendants herein, 
in furtherance of said scheme and artifice to defraud and in order 
to carry out the conspiracy as aforesaid, did, on or about Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, at Philadelphia, in the district aforesaid, on behalf 
of the said Philadelphia Co., enter into an agreement of settlement 
with the said Land Title Co. for the repurchase of the Land Title 
Co. of 300 $1,000 bonds of the 1922 C. Vernon Turner issue on the 
Sylvania Hotel. 

5. That the said Walter Biddle Saul and Edward A. G. Porter, de- 
fendants herein, in furtherance of said scheme and artifice to 
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defraud and in order to carry out said felonious conspiracy as 
aforesaid, did, at divers times during the operation of said con- 
spiracy, ald, abet, counsel, and procure the said defendants in en- 
tering into and executing the said agreement of settlement afore- 
mentioned in overt act no. 4 of this indictment. 

6. That the said Eli Kindig, Jr., William H. Lauer, and Theodore 
G. Homan, defendants herein, in furtherance of said scheme and 
artifice to defraud and in order to carry out said felonious con- 
spiracy, did, on divers dates during the operation of said conspir- 
acy and scheme to defraud, at Philadelphia in the district afore- 
said, purchase and cause to be purchased on behalf of the said 
Philadelphia Co. and Land Title Co. bonds of both the Turner 
and Pennington issues on the said Sylvania Hotel from the holders 
thereof, namely, the victims herein. 

7. That said defendants, in furtherance of said scheme and 
artifice to defraud and in order to carry out the objects of said 
felonious conspiracy, did, on or about September 20, 1933, at 
Philadelphia in the district aforesaid, mail or cause to be mailed, 
and deliver, or cause to be delivered by means of the Post Office 
Establishment of the United States, a certain letter addressed to 
Mrs. Ella H. Fiske, 234 West Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, in manner and form, as follows, to wit: 

Samuel K. Phillips & Co., bonds and stocks, Packard Building, 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, September 20, 1933. 
Mrs. ELLA H. Fiske, 
234 West Chelten Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Dear Mrs. Fiske: We acknowledge receipt of your letter en- 
closing guarantee policy covering $5,000 Hotel Sylvania 6’s which 
we purchased from you at 33 flat, and we enclose herewith check 
to your order for $1,650 in payment of same. 

Thanking you for this business, we are 

Very truly yours, 
(s) SAMUEL K. PHILLIPS & Co. 

8. That said defendants, in furtherance of said scheme and 
artifice to defraud and in order to carry out the objects of said 
felonious conspiracy, did, on or about January 24, 1934, at Phila- 
delphia, in the district aforesaid, mail or cause to be mailed, and 
deliver, or cause to be delivered by means of the Post Office Estab- 
lishment of the United States, certain letters addressed to the 
bondholders of the $1,500,000 C. Vernon Turner indenture of 
mortgage on the Sylvania Hotel, more particularly set out in 
count II of this indictment. 

9, That said defendants did perform, cause to be performed, and 
adopt or cause to be adopted as their acts, all of the acts and 
transactions constituting said scheme and artifice to defraud, as 
more particularly set forth in count I of this indictment, the 
averments of which acts and frauds are herein incorporated by 
reference, the same as if herein specifically set forth. 


It is also most interesting to note that in the motion 
presented to the Court of the United States of America 
against Thomas Shallcross, Jr., et al, by the Government, 
grave doubt was expressed that the defendants might re- 
ceive a fair trial by a jury. This, if true, would be a serious 
refiection upon the ability of the American jury system to 
function impartially in cases involving the derelictions and 
misconduct of combinations of great wealth. 

I quote from the statement of the representative of the 
Department of Justice in which it is admitted that the cases 
were of great public concern: 

I am not unmindful that there has been and is great interest 
in these cases. They have attracted much notice in the press. 
Expressions have been heard, on the one hand, that the indict- 
ments were not broad enough, that they did not include many 
things for which the defendants should be punished, that more 
and other persons should also have been charged. And on the 
other hand, that these men were being to prosecution 
solely because they were bankers, that they were being blamed 
for the depression, that they could not get a fair trial because 
the shadow of innocent bondholders would envelop and prejudice 
the reason of jurors. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe, and I am sure my colleagues of the 
select committee believe as I do, that the duty and responsi- 
bility of our committee consisted not only of bringing out the 
facts in matters of authority of this kind, but in following 
up that duty to see when such facts were adduced, that 
clear and complete disposition of cases of this kind should 
be accomplished. It is the duty of the special committee and 
every member thereof to ascertain with the help and the 
support of the House, whether in this matter, because of the 
powerful interests involved, the important and influential 
names and personalities injected into this case, justice is to 
be applied in different measure and different form than is 
applied to the average and ordinary American citizen when 
he comes in conflict with the legal processes of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


It is my hope to submit very shortly to the House a much 
more complete and exhaustive discussion of the ramifica- 
tions and everything in connection with the investigation of 
the Philadelphia Co. for Guaranteeing Mortgages and the 
other affiliate concerns embraced in the scope of our 
committee's investigation. 


Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party Has Record of 
Service in Behalf of Farmers and Workers; Na- 
tional Farmer-Labor Party a Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, many people are saying that 
this first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress has done lit- 
tle to make history. They have some grounds for their 
opinion. 

The farm-tenant bill as finally enacted is almost useless 
as a real means for dealing with the problems created by our 
rapidly developing farm tenancy. The wage and hour bill 
did not even get onto the floor of the House. The Wagner- 
Steagall housing bill suffered so badly from House and Sen- 
ate amendments before it was passed that it will, in the 
main, fail to accomplish its supposed purpose of aiding our 
lowest income groups to secure decent housing. The billion 
and a half dollars relief bill is woefully inadequate to meet 
the condition of want and unemployment it is supposed to 
care for, and even this inadequate sum was secured only 
after bringing to bear upon Congress all the President’s in- 
fluence and forcing a roll call. It has, indeed, been a “do- 
nothing” session at a very time when the conditions of the 
country are crying for action. 

A HISTORIC CONGRESS 


Nevertheless, I do not agree with those who say that this 
session of Congress has not made history. It has been, in 
fact, a historic session, because it has clearly demonstrated 
that we cannot go further without a new party. 

Congress this year was a kind of great stage on which was 
dramatized, for all the people to see, the political issues of 
today. The issues and the forces on either side became per- 
fectly plain. 

Now progressive-minded folks everywhere recognize that 
what the Nation needs is a new political party—a party rep- 
resenting farmers, workers, professional people, and small- 
business men—a party whose members will speak for and 
vote for the democratic masses of America. 

It is no longer a question of whether or not we shall have 
another national party. That we will have one is taken for 
granted. The real question is, What kind of party will it be? 


JUST ANOTHER THIRD PARTY? 


Will the new party be just another of America’s third- 
party movements? We have had them before. 

In 1912 the progressives rallied their strength around a new 
platform and a few leaders—mainly one, Theodore Roose- 
velt. When he returned to his old allies the Bull Moose 
Movement died down. ‘There had never been any mass 
organization behind it. It was just another of America’s 
third parties. 

In 1924 the progressives again rallied around a new plat- 
form and a few leaders—most notably of all, “Fighting Bob” 
La Follette. This new party also failed to plant itself squarely 
into the organized economic life of our common people, and 
when the leaders became disorganized the party wafted away. 

WILL IT BE A FARMER-LABOR PARTY? 

A party like those I have just described is not the organ- 
ized political expression of the organized economic needs of 
farmers, workers, small merchants, and professional people. 
It is rather mainly a machine for rolling up mass support. 
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The American people hardly haye time for another such 
political adventure. 

A farmer-larbor party, on the other hand, is founded upon 
the organized masses. A farmer-labor party is built by get- 
ting organized progressive farm groups, labor unions, co- 
operatives, liberal organizations, organized unemployed, and 
political clubs that are composed of workers, farmers, pro- 
fessionals, and small merchants—by getting all these to asso- 
ciate themselves together to give political expression to the 
economic needs they have in common. 

This association or federation of organized economic groups 
constitutes the organizational base of a farmer-labor party. 
It is a party organized from the bottom up instead of from 
the top down. 

GROWTH OF FARMER-LABOR PARTIES 

In several States and in many communities people are 
already forming new political parties along the farmer-labor 
lines that I have just described. As Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Labor Governor, Elmer A. Benson, recently said, these new 
political parties are the first rays of a bright star that will 
be on the national horizon by 1940—a national farmer-labor 
party. 

IMPORTANCE OF MINNESOTA’S FARMER-LABOR PARTY 

In view of this fact, people throughout the country want 
to know about the history, organization, and accomplish- 
ments of Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor Party. It has certainly 
shown itself to be one third party that carries on, in vic- 
tory or defeat, whether leaders come or go, whether friends 
remain or turn false. Its history will have lessons to teach 
the people who are now organizing a new political party. 

This remarkable party began among the farmers of North 
Dakota, and it is to them we must turn for the beginning 
of our story. 

EXPLOITED FARMERS OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Farming on the fertile Dakota prairies should have been 
the best business in the world. Yet North Dakota farmers 
a few years ago found it one of the very worst. They toiled 
without profit, and lived from year to year in a state of 
economic bankruptcy. 

North Dakota’s farmers learned what caused this. They 
did not learn it from books on economics. They learned 
it, bitterly, as they went about their business, day after 
day, and year after year. 

HOW WERE THEY EXPLOITED? 

When the farmer, during seeding or harvest time, went 
to the bank for a loan, he got it on very hard terms and 
at high interest rates. In time, he found that the bank 
was not really owned by his neighbors in North Dakota. 
He found that it was owned by the same interests that 
owned the Minneapolis mills or the Northwest railroads. 
The purpose of these big owners was not to provide tem- 
porary capital for the farmer. The purpose was to make 
a nice profit out of the North Dakota farmer’s need for 
short-term loans. 

When the farmer brought his grain to the elevator, he 
was treated with the same arbitrariness by the elevator 
managers, who worked for corporations which owned from 
10 to a hundred or more of these elevators. The farmer's 
no. 1 wheat was sometimes arbitrarily graded as no. 4, and 
there was nothing he could do about it. When he joined 
with other farmers to establish a cooperative grain elevator, 
the railroads sabotaged the farmers’ elevator by withhold- 
ing cars. 

When the grain reached Minneapolis, it was often charged 
a switching charge of $1.50 per car, even though the rail- 
roads in 90 percent of the cases had no such charge and 
the $1.50 fee on each car was merely an arbitrary assessment 
by Minneapolis millers or commission men. 

At the terminal points of Minneapolis or Duluth the 
grain passed through many hands, each helping himself 
to a rake-off at the expense of the original producer of 
the grain out in North Dakota. Sometimes the grain was 
“resold” several times to subsidiaries of the same company, 
each subsidiary taking a profit of 1 cent per bushel. False 
dockages and incorrect gradings were made on shipment 
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after shipment. Terminal elevators each year shipped out 
many more bushels of no. 1 wheat than they had given the 
farmers credit for on incoming wheat. 

WHAT WAS WRONG? 

So far as the farmers of North Dakota were concerned 
it was easy for them to see that the whole system of market- 
ing was one grand piece of machinery for the purpose of 
making a profit out of their toil. The purpose of the mar- 
keting machinery, or system, did not seem to be to trans- 
port and process the grain until it reached the consumer. 
As someone said— 

The farmer raised a bushel and got paid for a peck; the con- 
sumer received a peck and paid for a bushel. 

Then, as now, certain corporation owners yelled about the 
sacred rights of property. But they did not mean the 
farmer’s property. That was only something to steal away 
from him if you could do so legally. 

THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW 

Plainly, the farmers of North Dakota were being robbed, 
and plainly they had a right to call on their Government for 
protection. In a democracy the citizens have a right to call 
upon the Government to protect their rights. 

A government armed with the proper laws and employing 
the proper persons to enforce those laws could have pro- 
tected those farmers. 

But the farmers did not own their own Government, 
Railroads, elevator companies, great milling companies, and 
banks controlled the whole political machinery of the State. 

Under those conditions the State legislature would not 
pass the necessary laws, and, even if it had, it is doubtful 
if they could have been enforced. 

THE WAY OUT 


The only way out for the farmers of North Dakota, then, 
was to take control of their own government. The question 
of the hour in North Dakota was, who owned the govern- 
ment, the common people, who were mostly farmers, or 
the corporations? 

This was the political need of the moment, and it grew 
out of their economic needs. All they lacked was mass 
organization. 

THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 


Out of this necessity grew the North Dakota farmers’ 
Nonpartisan League. The original organizers included A. C, 
Townley, a North Dakota farmer, who had been born in 
Minnesota and bankrupted on a North Dakota farm; Town- 
ley’s friend, A. E. Bowen; and F. B. Wood, a pioneer in the 
farmers’ equity movement. 

In the late winter of 1915 they set out, at first on foot, to 
organize the farmers of North Dakota for political action, 
based on their economic needs. Before long they had 10 au- 
tomobiles, then 20, then more, rolling through the State, 
Memberships and subscriptions came in, until by 1916 the 
league had almost 40,000 members. 

PROGRAM OF THE LEAGUE 

The league’s political program was designed to help the 
North Dakota farmer break out of his economic bondage to 
the large private corporations. The program called for— 

State-owned elevators, mills, stockyards, packing houses, 
and cold-storage plants. 

State inspection of dockage and grading. 

Rural credit banks operated at cost. 

State hail insurance. 

1 reform: Exemption of farm improvements from tax- 
ation. 

This program threatened the welfare of the economic roy- 
alists who were preying upon the North Dakota farmers, 
and therefore tons of propaganda were poured into North 
Dakota, branding the Nonpartisan Leaguers as anarchists, 
and so forth. 

But all to no avail. The league went ahead with its work. 
It was not, strictly speaking, a political party. It planned 
to get its work done by endorsing a slate of candidates who 
ran in the primary elections on either the Democratic or 
Republican tickets, 
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POLITICAL VICTORY FOR THE LEAGUE AND ITS PROGRAM 


In 1916 the league’s slate of candidates won almost to a 
man, thus giving the league control of the administration 
and the house of representatives; but not of the State 
senate, because one-half of these senators had not been up 
for reelection. 

Under these circumstances the league’s program was badly 
blocked in the next session of the legislature, January-Feb- 
ruary 1917. Nevertheless, the league succeeded in getting 
important measures passed, including laws compelling rail- 
roads to furnish cars to all shippers alike, and to furnish 
sites for elevators and warehouses along their rights-of-way, 
and requiring State licensing of all elevators and grain ware- 
houses. 

Two years later the league again swept the North Dakota 
elections and then was able to carry out still more of its 
program, 

I cannot here go into those years, however, because we 
have already reached the point in our story where the 
league crossed over into Minnesota and began those activi- 
ties which led to the development of the present Farmer- 
Labor Party of Minnesota. 

GETTING STARTED IN MINNESOTA 

In the summer of 1916 representatives of the North Dakota 
Nonpartisan League sent organizers into South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Minnesota, By January 1917 Minnesota head- 
quarters had been opened in St. Paul and the name of the 
organization changed to National Nonpartisan League. 

The policy employed among the farmers of North Dakota 
was also followed among those of Minnesota. Farmers were 
persuaded to enroll as dues-paying members in a league de- 
signed to give them control of the machinery of the two 
dominant political parties. 

The new aspect of the league’s policy in Minnesota was the 
forming of a similar nonpartisan league among industrial 
workers. This added part of the league's policy finally led 
to the formation of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party. 


HOW FARM AND LABOR WERE BROUGHT TOGETHER IN MINNESOTA 


As a result of the efforts of the league organizers, not- 
ably Mr. Joseph Gilbert, of Minneapolis, the 1917 report of 
the secretary-treasurer of the State legislative board of 
railroad brotherhoods in Minnesota included a recommen- 
dation that labor should organize to put its own political 
candidates in the field, and when the State Federation of 
Labor held its annual convention in Virginia, Minn., in 
July 1918 it passed a resolution providing for the calling of 
a political convention. 

This labor-political convention met in August of that 
year, attended by 125 delegates from unions all over the 
State. It elected a committee to confer with representa- 
tives of the Nonpartisan League with a view to putting up 
a State ticket in the fall. 

As a result, the mame Farmer-Labor appeared on the 
ballot in this country for the first time in the Minnesota 
elections of November 1918. As yet, however, there was no 
Farmer-Labor Party, but only political cooperation between 
the Farmers’ Nonpartisan League and the delegates of labor 
unions and railway brotherhoods. 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL COOPERATION BETWEEN FARMERS AND 

WOEKERS 

The following summer the convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, at New Ulm, Minn., voted to set up a 
nonpartisan league for labor in the cities. As a result, the 
Working People’s Nonpartisan Political League was formed 
in 1919, with headquarters in Minneapolis. It cooperated 
with similar farmers’ organizations in the campaigns from 
1920 to 1922. 

BIRTH OF THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


In September of the following year, 1925, William Ma- 
honey, of St. Paul, who was president of the Working Peo- 
ple’s Nonpartisan League, and myself, as secretary of the 
Farmers’ Nonpartisan League, together called a State-wide 
conference, at which it was voted that these two groups 
should unite to form the Farmer-Labor Federation, stating 
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that “its purpose shall be to unite the members of the 
farmer and labor organizations into a political federation.” 

The persons who took part in this conference were not 
there as individuals, but as delegates of labor unions, farm 
cooperatives, and affiliated organizations. 

In other words, in its very beginning the new party was 
not regarded by its founders as a group apart from the 
farmers and workers yet appealing to them for favor and 
support. It was looked upon as a political instrument and 
expression of organized economic interests—namely, farm- 
ers and workers in their respective economic organizations. 

PURPOSE OF THE FARMER-LABOR PARTY 


In March 1925, at another convention in St. Paul, the 
name was changed to Farmer-Labor Association, and a new 
constitution was adopted, but no essential changes were 
made in organization. Article 1 of the 1925 constitution 
declared that the purpose of the association should be— 
to unite the members of all farmer, labor, and other kindred 
organizations, and unorganized elements which support inde- 
pendent political action by economic groups into a political asso- 
ciation and to carry on an extensive program of education and 
organization incidental to oor pee a in the political campaigns 
of the Farmer-Labor movement. 


GROWTH OF THE PARTY 


Some idea of the constant growth, along with the funda- 
mental vitality and stability of this movement can be gained 
from noting the record of the party at the polls. 

The year 1922 is a historic year in the history of the 
party. In that year the Working People’s Nonpartisan 
League and the Farmers’ Nonpartisan League agreed to put 
a Farmer-Labor slate in the primary. 

Knud Wefald won as Congressman in Minnesota’s Ninth 
District. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD was elected Senator over Frank 
B. Kellogg. Magnus Johnson came within 15,000 votes of 
being elected Minnesota’s first Farmer-Labor Governor. 
Next year, in a special senatorial election, he won with 
290,165 votes against his Republican opponent’s vote of 
195,319. 

In the following year, 1924, Floyd B. Olson was the party’s 
nominee for Governor. He was not elected, but throughout 
the State he had left a remarkable impression, 


THE ENDURING STRENGTH OF THE PARTY 


There followed several years during which, from the 
standpoint of election to office, the party did not make 
notable headway. The remarkable feature of those years, 
however, was the way in which the party held its basic 
strength. Soon began another period of march to power 
for the Farmer-Labor Party. 

In 1930, 6 years after his first run, Floyd B. Olson was 
elected, and enjoyed the distinction of being the first 
Farmer-Labor Governor in America. 

In the 1932 elections, four Farmer-Labor candidates for 
State administrative offices were elected: Floyd B. Olson, 
Governor; K. K. Solberg, Lieutenant Governor; Harry H. 
Peterson, attorney general; Knud Wefald, railroad and 
warehouse commissioner. 

The four Minnesota Congressmen who received the high- 
est number of votes in the 1932 election were Farmer- 
Labor—Magnus Johnson, Paul Kvale, Henry Arens, and 
Ernest Lundeen. 

Two years later we reelected our Governor and other 
State officials, and also sent PAUL KVALE, ERNEST LUNDEEN, 
and R. T. BUCKLER to Congress. 

1936 


If the Farmer-Labor Party died every time its self- 
appointed undertakers announced its death, then it would, 
indeed, be the possessor of more than nine lives. Its death 
was stastically demonstrated just before the elections in the 
fall of 1936, but nonetheless it came through the elections 
3 an even larger number of elected candidates than ever 

ore. 

The party and its followers elected former United States 
Senator Elmer A. Benson, Governor; Gottfried Lindsten, lieu- 
tenant Governor; Harry H. Peterson, attorney general; C. A. 


Halverson, State treasurer; and Hjalmar Petersen, railroad 
and warehouse commissioner. 

It elected Dewey W. JOHNSON, PAUL J. KvaLe, R. T. BUCK- 
LER, JOHN T. BERNARD, and Henry G. Txidax to Congress and 
ERNEST LUNDEEN to the Senate. 

It also won control of the State house of representatives 
but not of the State senate, because members of that body 
were not up for reelection. 

These successes at the polls were saddened for many of the 
people in the Farmer-Labor Party by the thought that Gov. 
Floyd B. Olson, who had been one of the heroes of our earlier 
legislative struggles and campaigns, had died just as the fall 
campaign was about to begin. 

FARMER-LABOR PRINCIPLES 

In spite of hostile legislatures, the Farmer-Labor Party 
has been able to achieve notable pieces of legislation. Before 
touching on only a few of these, it is desirable to indicate 
very briefly two things about the party. 

First. The party is designed to be the political instrument 
and expression of the organized economic needs of the people. 

Second. The party is dominated by the philosophy that 
democratic governments are instruments for securing certain 
human rights, rather than means to preserve certain special 
privileges of property. - 

Farmer-Laborites believe that democratic governments 
have the task of lessening inequalities and aiding the develop- 
ment of opportunities for the common man’s pursuit of life, 
liberty, and happiness. 

What economic needs of the people has the Farmer-Labor 
Party helped to achieve? What inequalities has it sup- 
pressed? 

I cannot list here the political record of 6 years. I shal, 
therefore, indicate only a few of the “high spots” in the legis- 
lative history of Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor Party. 

THE FARMERS’ AND WORKERS’ TAXES 

Farmer-Laborites believe that taxes should be lightened 
upon the small owner either on the farm or in the city and 
upon the small income receiver, whether individual or corpo- 
ration. This means that incomes must bear more taxes, and 
especially the larger incomes of wealthy individuals and big 
corporations. This will help to keep money in the pocket of 
the common man. A few of the Farmer-Labor tax victories 
in Minnesota are the following: 

(1) The occupation tax on iron ore, and the ore-royalties 
tax. Both of these were fought viciously by the Steel Trust, 
which is specially interested in Minnesota because it has some 
of the largest iron mines in the world. Probably $50,000,000 
have been saved to the people of the State by these tax laws. 

(2) Homestead tax exemption law, which lowers the tax 
on homesteads and farms by 20 percent and abolishes State 
levy up to $4,000 full value. 

(3) State income tax, a replacement tax based upon abil- 
ity to pay, designed to lift some of the tax burden from 
home owners and farm owners and place it upon those indi- 
viduals and corporations which have large incomes flow- 
ing in. 


(4) Chain-store tax, designed to lessen the inequality 
which the individual small merchant suffers in the savage 
struggle that chain stores wage against him. 

(5) Veto of the retail sales tax. The Farmer-Labor Party 
has carried on a State-wide educational program explaining 
to the people just how a retail sales tax works and why it 
weighs heavily upon the small income receiver, be he farmer, 
worker, or professional, and lightly upon the large income 
receiver. 

EDUCATION AND YOUTH 

(1) State aid to schools increased, and aid laws so revised 
as to give chief support to the hard-hit districts, thus again 
lessening inequalities of opportunity. 

(2) A youth survey, the first of its kind in the country, 
for the purpose of securing a factual picture of the exact 
needs among Minnecota’s youth and lay the basis for a 
future youth program. 

(3) Adult education. A measure to establish a State adult 
educational system functioning with local autonomy was 
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passed by the Farmer-Labor controlled legislature, but de- 
feated by the action of the conservative committees in the 
senate, 

FARMS 

(1) The first mortgage-moratorium law in the United 
States, designed especially to save for the farmers their 
farms and equipment in a time of economic crisis. 

(2) Feed and seed loans. When the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration attempted to force collections without regard to 
living needs of farm families, Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor 
Governor, Elmer A. Benson, successfully led opposition to 
the F. C. A. policy. 

ORGANIZED LABOR 

(1) Refusal to use troops against strikers, upon the 
grounds that this is only using the machinery of Govern- 
ment to increase the already existing inequality between 
workers and employers. 

(2) Refusal to license such notorious antilabor agencies as 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 

RELIEF 


Farmer-Labor administrations since 1933 have led the 
way in this State in forcing conservative State senators to 
recognize the relief needs of drought-stricken farmers and 
unemployed city workers. 

I do not want to continue this list. I have given enough to 
show that the existence of a Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota has meant that the governmental machinery of the State 
has not been turned over to organized wealth to use for the 
purpose of supporting exploitation of the common people. 
Even though the party has never had complete control of the 
State government, and only once has had a majority in either 
house, the legislative record is one to be proud of and to give 
hope for the future. 

THE FUTURE 

This faithful adherence of Farmer-Labor leaders to the 
principles of democratic government carried on in the interest 
of enlightened progressiveness has earned the overwhelming 
support of many people who have no intention of becoming 
members of the party. 

Furthermore, the eyes of the Nation have now turned to- 
ward Minnesota, where a Farmer-Labor Party seems to be the 
rising hope of saving democracy, because it will block the 
advance of economic slavery and defend the masses against 
the attempts of big business to exploit them through the use 
of governmental machinery. 

This is the example and the hope that Minnesota’s Farmer- 
Labor Party offers the Nation as it sits amid the wreckage 
of this Seventy-fifth Congress in its closing hours. 

If we can now build a national Farmer-Labor movement 
while there is yet time, perhaps the people and their liberties 
may be saved. 


The President, Our Monetary and Banking Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN COLLABORATION WITH 


HON. SOUTH TRIMBLE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, please accept my thanks for the time allotted me 
and the privilege of extending my remarks in the RECORD 
pertaining to two of the most intensely interesting and im- 
portant questions that confront the country—our monetary 
ond banking system—which transcend all other questions. 

I am not going to make an argumentative speech on these 
propositions. It is my chief object to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD indisputable, historical facts concerning 
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both subjects so that those who are interested may come 
to their own conclusions. To intelligently investigate our 
monetary and banking system it is absolutely imperative 
that you understand what money is. The liberal definition 
of money is “a medium of exchange”, which is a fact, but 
it is to some extent misleading, as our greatest mediums of 
exchange are drafts, notes, and bank checks, which are 
used to transact 95 percent of our business, which by no 
stretch of the imagination can be called money. All money 
is a medium of exchange but, strictly speaking, nothing is 
real money except that commodity, or commodities, which 
the Government designates by law and fixes a definite unit 
of value. After a government has fixed what its money 
shall be, it then issues different forms of credit money, all 
of which is directly or indirectly redeemable in the com- 
modity money to which a fixed and stable value has been 
given. This is done for convenience; it facilitates the 
transaction of business, just as your wheat, cotton, and 
other certificates facilitate the buying and selling of these 
commodities but has no effect on the volume and value of 
the commodity. There are two kinds of credit money. As 
to the material out of which they are made, one is made 
on paper and embraces all forms of Government and bank 
notes issued from time to time as are authorized by law; 
the other is token money. Token money is made from some 
metal that does not enjoy free coinage but is redeemable 
either directly or indirectly in primary, basic, or commodity 
money which in this country is only gold. With so much 
paper or metallic credit money in your possession there is 
supposed to be that much redemption money to your credit 
with the Government. It is a check to bearer for commod- 
ity money—gold—when presented. We thus see that money 
primarily is a commodity property, a thing of value possess- 
ing an exchange value with all other property. 

We should also understand that money is a necessity in 
civilization. You cannot be a part of civilization without it. 
Civilization cannot exist without it. To be a part of society 
money is as necessary to you as air and water is to animal 
life. You can live longer without money than you can with- 
out air and water, but you cannot be a part of civilization; 
therefore, when a government permits a small class of men 
who deal in money for profit to dictate its monetary and 


thereby controlling credit, inflating and deflating the price 
of property, labor, and commodities at will. 

I will now summarize monetary legislation from the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence to the present time. Pre- 
vious to the Declaration of Independence the American colo- 
nists used only gold and silver coin as money, principally the 
Spanish milled silver dollar. We declared our independence 
on the 4th day of July 1776. Within 60 days after that time, 
on the 2d day of September 1776, the Continental Congress 
enacted a law making silver the unit of value and declaring 
both silver and gold basic money at the ratio of 14% to 1. 
The Congress of the Confederation, which succeeded the Con- 
tinental Congress, changed the ratio to 15% to 1 and recog- 
nized all foreign coins of gold and silver as legal-tender 
money. After we had won the Revolution and adopted the 
Constitution, the Second Congress requested Alexander Ham- 
ilton, who was Secretary of the Treasury, to draft a financial 
bill which would include a provision for the establishment 
of a mint. Mr. Hamilton drafted the first financial bill and 
submitted it to Thomas Jefferson. (Excerpt of letter from 
Thomas Jefferson to Alexander Hamilton, Jan. 1791, Ham- 
ilton’s Works, vol. 4, p. 96:) 

Dran Sm: I return you the on the mint, which I have 


report 
read over with a great deal of satisfaction. I concur with you in 
thinking that the unit must stand on both metals. 


And Mr. Hamilton, in his communication to Congress, 
relating to our first money bill, said: 


To annul the use of either gold or silver as a money is to 
pe the quantity of circulating medium and is liable to all 
the objections which arise from the comparison of the benefits of 

a full circulation with the evil of a scanty circulation. 
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of the metals, because this cannot be done effectually without 
destroying the office and character of one of them as money and 
reducing it to the situation of mere merchandise. 

Our first financial law, passed by the Second Congress in 
1792, made the silver dollar of 371% grains the unit of value 
and provided that gold should be coined at the rate of 15 to 1, 
which was 2434 grains to the dollar. It is interesting and 
illuminating to note the type and character of the men who 
were at the helm of the Government at that time. George 
Washington was President; John Adams was Vice President; 
Thomas Jefferson was Secretary of State; Alexander Hamil- 
ton was Secretary of the Treasury; General Knox, who was 
one of Washington’s aides, was Secretary of War; Edmund 
Randolph, who led the Virginia delegation in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, was Attorney General; and Timothy Pick- 
ering, who was one of the oustanding generals in the Revo- 
lution, was Postmaster General. In the House and Senate 
were 7 men who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
16 men who served in the Continental Congress, 38 men who 
were members of the Constitutional Convention, and all the 
others were of the same type and character—men of intel- 
ligence, courage, and patriotism. 

In 1834 the ratio was changed from 15 to 1 to 16.002 to 1 
by reducing the content of the gold dollar to 23.20 grains. The 
content of the silver dollar, the unit of value, remained un- 
changed. In 1837 the ratio was changed to 15.988 to 1 by 
adding 0.02 of a grain to the gold dollar. This ratio is what 
is known as 16 to 1. This is the present ratio or the relative 
weight of the two metals. The weight of our dimes, quarters, 
and halves was originally the pro-rata weight of the dollar, 
which enabled speculators to export these coins at a profit; 
therefore, in 1853 we reduced the weight of the dimes, quar- 
ters, and halves where they could not be exported and sold as 
bullion at a profit. 

We now come to the demonetization of silver, or its de- 
struction as primary or basic money, popularly known as 
the “crime of 1873.” In 1871, Forty-first Congress, “Pig 
Iron” Kelley, one of the outstanding Republicans of his day, 
introduced a bill to codify and amend the laws relative to 
mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States. The 
bill contains 37 pages and 69 sections. It did not become a 
law but was reintroduced in the next Congress and became a 
law. Without going into detal pertaining to passage of the 
bill which demonetized silver, I quote opinions of Members of 
Congress on the subject, all of which can be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, which consid- 
ered the bill and reported it to the House, made the following 
statement: 

In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which 
demonetized the standard dollar, I say that, though chairman of 
the Committee on Coinage, I was as ignorant of the fact that it 
would demonetize the silver dollar or of its dropping the silver 
dollar from our system of coins as were those distinguished Sen- 
ators, Messrs. Blaine and Voorhees, who were then Members of the 
House, and each of whom a few days since interrogated the other: 
Did you know it was dropped when the bill passed?” No“, said 
Mr. Blaine. “Did you?” “No”, said Mr. Voorhees; “I do not think 
that there were three Members in the House that knew it.” I doubt 
whether Mr. Hooper, who in my absence from the Committee on 
Coinage and my attendance on the Committee on Ways and Means, 

the bill, knew it. I say this in justice to him. I now ask 
the Clerk to read two paragraphs from the Globe of May 27, 1872, 


from which it will be seen that Mr. Hooper gave an assurance to 
the House that the bill made no change in our coinage. 


Senator Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio: 


I cannot say what took place in the House, but when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it was simply a bill to reform 
the mint, regulate coinage, and fix up one thing and another, 
and there is not a single man in the Senate, I think, unless a 
member of the committee from which the bill came, who had the 
slightest idea that it was even a squint toward demonetization. 


Hon. John Morgan Bright, of Tennessee: 
It passed by fraud in the House, never having been printed in 


by an impression that the bill made no material alteration in the 
coinage laws; 3 discussion, debate being cut 
of by operation of the previous question. It was passed, to my 
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certain information, under such circumstances that the fraud 
escaped the attention of some of the most watchful as well as 
the ablest statesman in Congress at that time. * * * Aye, sir, 
it was a fraud that smells to heaven. It was a fraud that will 
stink in the nose of posterity, and for which some persons must 
give account in the day of retribution. 


Hon. William Steele Holman, of Indiana: ` 


I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on 
the passage of that measure, a record which no man can read 
without being convinced that the measure and the method of its 
passage through this House was a colossal swindle. I assert that 
the measure never had the sanction of this House, and it does not 
possess the moral force of law. The original bill was simply a bill 
to organize a bureau of mines and coinage. The bill which finally 
passed the House, which ultimately became a law, was certainly 
not read in this House. It was never considered before 
the House as it was passed. Up to the time the bill came before 
this House for final passage the measure had simply been one to 
establish a bureau of mines; I believe I use the term correctly now. 
It came from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
The substitute which finally became a law was never read and is 
subject to the charge made against it by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bland] that it was passed by the House without a knowl- 
edge of its provisions, especially upon that of coinage. I myself 
asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am 
now standing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. 
And the answer of Mr. Hooper certainly left the impression upon 
the whole House that the subject of the coinage was not affected by 
that bill. 


Hon. Joseph G. Cannon: 


This legislation was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 
12, 1873, by a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and 
practically abolished silver as money, by failing to provide for the 
coinage of the silver dollar. It was not discussed, as shown by the 
Recorp, and neither Members of Congress nor the people under- 
stood the scope of the legislation. 


Senator Bogy, of Missouri: 


Why the act of 1873, which forbids the coinage of the silver 
dollar was passed no one at this day can give a good reason. 


Hon. Horatio Chapin Burchard, of Ilinois; 


The Coinage Act of 1873, unaccompanied by any written report 
upon the subject from any committee, and unknown to the 
Members of Congress, who without opposition, allowed it to pass 
under the belief, if not assurance, that it made no alteration in 
the value of the current coins, changed the unit of value from 
silver to gold. 


General Garfield, of Ohio: 


Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth 
to say that, I at that time, being chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and having my hands overfull during all that 
time with work, I never read the bill. I took it upon the faith of 
a prominent Democrat and a prominent Republican, and I do not 
know that I voted at all. There was no call of the yeas and 
nays and nobody opposed that bill that I know of. It was put 
through as dozens of bills are, as my friend and I know, in 
Congress, on the faith of the report of the chairman of the 
committee. Therefore, I tell you, because it is the truth, that I 
rave no knowledge about it. 


Senator William Boyd Allison, of Iowa: 


But when the secret history of this bill of 1873 comes to be 
told, it will disclose the fact that the House of Representatives 
intended to coin both gold and silver, and intended to place both 
metals upon the French relation instead of on our own, which 
was the true scientific position with reference to this subject in 
1873, but that the bill afterward was doctored, if I may use that 
term, and I use it in no offensive sense, of course. 


Senator James B. Beck, of Kentucky: 


It (the bill demonetizing silver) never was understood by either 
House of Congress. I say that with full knowledge of the facts. 
No newspaper reporter—and they are the most vigilant men I 
~~ 25 in obtaining information—did not discover that it had 

m done. 


Senator Frank Hereford, of West Virginia: 


So that I say that beyond the possibility of a doubt—and there 
is no disputing it—that bill which demonetized silver, as it 
passed, never was read, never was discussed, and that the chair- 
man of the committee who reported it, who offered the substitute, 
said to Mr. Holmen, when inquired of, that it did not affect the 
coinage in any way whatever. 

One of the most remarkable and to my mind one of the most 
fraudulent pieces of legislation this or any other country ever 
saw. 


Hon. William D. Kelley (“Pig Iron” Kelley), of Pennsyl- 
vania, who introduced the bill: 


All I can say is that the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, who reported the original bill, were faithful and able, 


and scanned its provisions closely; that as their organ I reported 
it; that it contained provision for both the standard silver dollar 
and the trade dollar. Never having heard until a long time after 
its enactment into law of the substitution in the Senate of the 
section which dropped the standard dollar, I profess to know 
nothing of its history; but I am prepared to say that in all the 
legislation of this country there is no mystery equal to the de- 
monetization of the standard silver dollar of the United States. 
I att never found a man who could tell just how it came about 
or why. 


Hon. John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, who was elected 
seven times as a Member of Congress from Kentucky, serv- 
ing from 1877 to May 26, 1890, at which time he resigned 
to take his seat in the United States Senate, having been 
elected to succeed James B. Beck; subsequently he resigned 
his seat in the Senate to become Secretary of the Treasury 
in President Cleveland’s last administration. He was 
Speaker of the House in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and 
Fiftieth Congresses, and has lived in history. He is one of 
the greatest parliamentarians that ever presided over the 
House of Representatives. 

Excerpt from speech made by Hon. John G. Carlisle: 


I know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too 
large, and I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become 
so. Mankind will be fortunate indeed if the annual production 
of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the annual increase 
of population, commerce, and industry. According to my view of 
the subject the conspiracy which seems to have been formed 
here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is 
the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail 
more misery upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, 
and famines that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all 
other appliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt 


more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything like 


the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must 
inevitably result from the permanent annihilation of one-half of 
the metallic money in the world. With an ample currency an 
industrious and frugal people will speedily rebuild their works of 
internal improvement and repair losses of property, but no amount 
of industry or economy on the part of the people can create 
money. When the Government creates it or authorizes it the 
citizen may acquire it, but he can do nothing more. 

Our power of legislation over this subject will not be exhausted 
by the passage of this measure, and we ought not to halt for a 
single moment in our efforts to complete the work of relief in- 
augurated by it. The struggle now going on cannot cease, and 
ought not to cease, until all the industrial interests of the country 
are fully and finally emancipated from the heartless domination 
of syndicates, stock exchanges, and other great combinations of 
money grabbers in this country and in Europe, Let us, if we can 
do no better, pass bill after bill, embodying in esch some one 
substantial provision for relief, and send them to the Executive for 
his approval. If he withholds his signature, and we are unable 
to secure the necessary vote, here or elsewhere, to enact them into 
laws notwithstanding his veto, let us as a last resort suspend the 
rules and put them into the general appropriation bills, with the 
distinct understanding that if the people can get no relief the 
Government can get no money. 


Hon. James G. Blaine, of Maine, elected six times to the 
United States House of Representatives, and was Speaker of 
that body in the Forty-first, Forty-second, and Forty-third 
Congresses; was Republican candidate for President in 1884 
and was defeated by Grover Cleveland; was appointed to the 
United States Senate to fill the vacancy of Senator Lot M. 
Morrill, and was subsequently elected to that body; was 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of Presidents Garfield and 
Harrison. Senator Blaine was Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 12, 1873, the day silver was de- 
monetized. He heard the debate and signed the bill in his 
official capacity. Subsequently he was elected to the Senate. 


Mr. BLAINE. The discussion on the question of remonetizing 
silver, Mr. President, has been prolonged, able, and exhaustive, I 
may not expect to add much to its value, but I promise to add much 
to its length. I shall endeavor to consider facts rather than theo- 
ries, to state conclusions rather than arguments: 

First. I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Con- 
stitution, indeed, the money of the American people anterior to the 
Constitution, which that great organic law recognized as quite 
independent of its own existence. No power was conferred on Con- 
gress to declare that cither metal should not be money. Congress 
has therefore, in my judgment, no power to demonetize silver any 
more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either any 
more than to demonetize both. In this statement I am but repeat- 
ing the weighty dictum of the first of constitutional lawyers. “I am 
certainly of opinion”, said Mr. Webster, “that gold and silver, at 
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rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal standard of value in 
this country, and that neither Congress nor any State has authority 
to establish any other standard or to displace this standard.” Few 
persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that Con- 
gress possessed the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or 
that Congress could be justified in prohibiting the coinage of both; 
and yet in logic and legal construction it would be difficult to show 
where and why the power of Congress over silver is greater than 
over gold—greater over either than over the two. If, therefore, 
silver has been demonetized, I am in favor of remonetizing it. If 
the coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of ordering it to be 
resumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it 
enlarged. 

The two metals have existed side by side in harmonious, hon- 
orable companionship as money, ever since intelligent trade was 
known among men. It is well-nigh 40 centuries since “Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver which he had named in the audience 
of the sons of Heth—400 shekels of silver current money with the 
merchant.” Since that time nations have risen and fallen, races 
have disappeared, dialects and languages have been forgotten, arts 
have been lost, treasures have perished, continents have been dis- 
covered, islands have been sunk in the sea, and through all these 
ages and through all these changes, silver and gold have reigned 
supreme, as the representatives of value, as the media of exchange. 
The dethronement of each has been attempted in turn and some- 
times the dethronement of both; but always in vain. And here we 
are today, deliberating anew over the problem which comes down 
to us from Abraham's time; the weight of the silver, that shall be 
“current money with the merchant.” 


So insidious were the methods of those who drafted the 
demonetization bill, so cunningly was it worded, that I doubt 
if today there is one person in a thousand who, unless he has 
given study to the question, could point out the section or the 
words used in demonetization. 

Those who advocate bimetallism—the use of both gold and 
silver as basic money—are branded by the subsidized press 
and college professors who are the paid emissaries of the 
international bankers, as fools, knaves, cranks, demagogues, 
repudiators, and so forth. Therefore, in order to disabuse 
your minds of the truthfulness of these vile names, I am 
going to make a retrospective tour of the platforms of the 
two major political parties so that you may see for yourselves 
exactly how they stood. 

The Democratic plank in 1884, Cleveland and Hendricks 
candidates, was: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the 
Constitution, and a circulating medium convertible into such 
money without loss. 

The Republican plank, Blaine and Logan candidates, was: 


We have always recommended the best money known to the 
civilized world; and we urge that efforts should be made to unite 
all commercial nations in the establishment of an international 
standard, which shall fix for all the relative value of gold and 
silver coinage. 


To show you how much respect Mr. Cleveland had for the 
Democratic platform plank, his first message to Congress 
asked for the repeal of the Bland-Allison bill which was the 
only recognition that silver had. 

In 1888 the Democratic platform, Cleveland and Thurman 
candidates: No financial plank. 

The Republican plank, Harrison and Morton candidates, 
was: 


The Republican Party is in favor of the use of both gold and 
silver as money and condemns the policy of the Democratic 
administration in its efforts to demonetize silver. 


In 1892 the Democratic plank, Cleveland and Stevenson 
candidates, was: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
Act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with the possibilities 
of danger in the future which should make all of its supporters, 
as well as its author, anxious for its speedy repeal. We hold to 
the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country and to the coinage of both gold and silver without dis- 
criminating against either metal or charge for mintage; but the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value. 


The Republican plank, Harrison and Reid candidates, was: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetal- 
lism, and the Republican Party demands the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, with such restrictions and under such 
provisions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure ee 
maintenance of the parity of values of the two metals. 

LxXxxI—App——159 


I want to again call your attention to the bimetallic plank— 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money—upon 
which Mr. Cleveland was elected. In his first message to 
Congress he called for the repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act which was more liberal to silver than the 
Bland-Allison Act which was repealed and passed in its stead. 

In 1896 the only difference in the financial plank on the 
silver question which was a paramount issue was that the 
Democratic platform, Bryan and Sewell candidates, declared 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, without the aid and consent of any other nation. 

The Republican platform, McKinley and Hobart candi- 
dates, declared: 

We are, therefore, opposed to the free coinage of silver except by 
international agreement with the leading commercial nations of 
the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, 

You will note that they were for the free coinage of silver 
provided we were permitted to do so by European countries or 
international agreement. 

In 1900 the Democratic platform reaffirmed and endorsed 
the principles of the financial plank in the 1896 platform. 

The Republican Party platform went body and soul to the 
money changers in the following language: 

We renew our allegiance to the principle of the gold standard 
and declare our confidence in the wisdom of the legislation of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, by which the parity of all our money and the 
stability of our currency upon a gold basis has been secured. 

In addition to the foregoing references of the platforms of 
the two great political parties, both advocated gold and silver 
as basic money. I want to add the names of the few promi- 
nent men in the Nation’s history who have advocated bi- 
metallism. 

In 1890 President McKinley declared on the floor of the 
House: 

I would give it (silver) equal credit and honor with gold; I would 

discrimina 


make no tion; I would utilize both metals as money and 
discredit neither; I want the double standard. 


When Mr. Harrison wrote his letter of acceptance, Septem- 
ber 3, 1888, he said: 

The resolution of the convention in favor of bimetallism de- 
clares, I think, the true and necessary condition of a movement 
that has upon these lines my cordial adherence and support. I am 
thoroughly convinced that the free coinage of silver at such a 
ratio to gold as will maintain the equality in their commercial uses 
of the two coined dollars would conduce to the prosperity of all 
the great producing and commercial nations of the world. 


Quotation from Mr. Garfield’s inaugural address of March 
4, 1881: 

By the experience of commercial nations in all ages it has been 
found that gold and silver afford the only safe foundation for a 
monetary system. 


Hon. Daniel Webster’s opinion on the Nation’s monetary 
system: 

I am certainly of the opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed 
by Congress, constitute the legal standard of value in this country, 


and that neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish 
any other standard or to displace this standard. 


Hon. James G. Blaine, from the floor of the Senate, Febru- 
ary 7, 1878: 

I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other 
countries for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce 
widespread disaster in the end throughout the commercial world. 
The destruction of silver as money and establishing gold as the 
sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect on all forms of prop- 
erty except those investments which yield a fixed return in money. 


When specie payments were suspended, about January 1, 
1862, both gold and silver coins disappeared from circula- 
tion. The place of the subsidiary silver coins was for a time 
supplied by the use of tickets, due bills, and other forms of 
private obligations, which were issued by merchants, manu- 
facturers, and others whose business required them to “make 
change.” Congress soon interfered and authorized, first, the 
use of postage stamps for change; second, a modified form of 
postage stamp called postal currency, and, finally, frac- 
tional paper currency in denominations corresponding to the 
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subsidiary silver coins. The highest amount authorized was 
$50,000,000. 

When Congress passed an act providing for the resump- 
tion of specie payment to take effect in 1879, the country had 
become thoroughly aroused and informed for the first time 
of the demonetization of silver; consequently, Congressman 
Brann, of Missouri, introduced a bill which was passed, com- 
pletely remonetizing silver. It went to the Senate and after 
extended debate a compromise amendment was adopted and 
known as the Allison amendment, providing for the purchase 
of “not less than $2,000,000 worth per month nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth per month and cause the same to be 
coined monthly as fast as so purchased.” That law was in 
operation until 1890, at which time Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, offered a bill repealing the Bland-Allison bill, hereto- 
fore referred to, which provided for the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces each month, and in 1893 the Sherman bill 
was repealed and silver had no further recognition until 
1934, when President Roosevelt, by proclamation, fixed the 
price of 77 cents per ounce for newly mined silver and the 
purchase of silver on the open market. 

For the information of the public who have been influ- 
enced by subtle propaganda to look with disdain upon silver 
as basic money, I am going to append two tables from the 
report of the United States mint for 1935, which, if care- 
fully analyzed, will enlighten those who have been misled. 
Average commercial ratio of 92 a gold each calendar year since 
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Average commercial ratio of silver to gold each calendar year since 


1687—Continued 
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Average commercial ratio of silver to gold each calendar year since | Bullion value of the silver dollar (37114 grains of pure silver) at 
1687—Continued the annual average price of silver each calendar year since 1837 

Year: Value 
ivy pa eS eS „ 8 2 009 
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Bullion value of the silver dollar (371 ½ grains of pure silver) at 
— annual average price of silver each calendar year since 1837— 
tinued 


Year: Value 
Naas A E EEEN A NEALE AE S ARE +o. 29751 
1 AAA ENEE A E PE C OOR ANEA 
6 — a A AN 21814 
T! ash ears a sae ae ere rat . 27068 
1211 AA ]⅛—⅛«AV a 
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The first table above refers to the commercial ratio of 
silver to gold from 1687 to 1935, inclusive. Lou will note 
that in 1760 the commercial ratio was 14.14. That means 
that 14.14 ounces of silver, sold on the open market, would 
buy an ounce of gold. You will also find in the above 
table of 1808, 1812, and 1813 the ratio of silver to gold 
was a fraction over 16 to 1. This means over the long 
stretch of years from 1687 to 1873 there were but three 
times when a fraction over 16 ounces of silver was required 
to buy an ounce of gold. Look at the year 1873, when silver 
was demonetized, and you will find that the commercial ratio 
was less than 16 to 1. Then begins the downward plunge of 
silver to 1932 when the commercial ratio reached the peak 
of 73.29 to 1, which means that in 1873 less than 16 ounces 
of silver could be sold on the open market, the proceeds of 
which would purchase 1 ounce of gold, while in 1932 it took 
the proceeds of 73.29 ounces of silver to buy an ounce of 
gold. 

Let me call your attention to the second table pertaining 
to the bullion value of silver measured in gold at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. From the calendar year of 1837, when the pres- 
ent ratio of 16 to 1 was established, up to and including 1873, 
there was not a single year when silver was not a slight 
premium over gold. Scan down the table from 1873, when 
the value of the silver dollar was worth over a dollar meas- 
ured in gold, until 1932 when the value of bullion in the 
silver dollar measured in gold was 21.81 of a cent. 

FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE PRESENT GENERATION OF AMERICANS 


As late as in May 1894 a cable message was sent to the 
Lord Mayor of London by leading United States Senators of 
both parties, as follows: 

We desire to express our cordial sympathy with the movement 
to promote the restoration of silver by international agreement 
in aid of which we understand a meeting is to be held today under 
your lordship’s presidency. We believe that the free coinage of 
both gold and silver by international agreement at a fixed ratio 
would secure to mankind the blessing of a sufficient volume of 
metallic money, and, what is hardly less important, secure to the 
world of trade immunity from violent exchange fluctuations. 

Whom do you suppose were among the signers of that 
cablegram? Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican Senator from 
Massachusetts; W. E. Chandler, Republican, from New 
Hampshire; Nelson W. Aldrich, Republican, from Rhode 
Island; Shelby M. Cullom, Republican, from Ohio; W. B. 
Allison, Republican, from Iowa; Calvin S. Brice, Demo- 
crat, from Ohio; S. S. Platt, Republican, from Connecticut; 
A. P. Gorman, Democrat, from Maryland; John Sherman, 
Republican, from Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Hayes and Secretary of State under McKinley. 

Lord Goschen, eminent English monetary authority and 
director of the Bank of England, said: 

What, it may be asked, will be the value of gold to them (the 
people of the United States) if they neither require it for internal 
circulation nor for payment of foreign liabilities, from which, 


Government will furnish its money without cost. It will pay of 
its debts and be without debt. It will have all the money 
necessary 


America. That Government must be destroyed, or it will destroy 
every monarchy on this globe——London Times, 1865. 

The controversy above referred to, which inspired the 
interview of Lord Goschen, was the issuing of demand and 
United States notes by the Government. When the con- 
troversy subsided, international bankers affiliated with the 
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Rothschilds, began a concerted campaign in all countries to 
demonetize silver in order to further reduce the amount of 
money coined by the various governments, and increase the 
opportunity of the bankers to furnish a credit money at a 
profit to themselves. 

Right here I want to call your attention to the indisputa- 
ble fact that there was issued by an act of Congress, at 
the beginning of the Civil War, $427,768,499 of United States 
notes, known as greenbacks. Subsequently, $81,087,483 of 
United States notes were retired leaving $346,681,016 of United 
States notes which have been in circulation every day since 
the Civil War and have not cost the Government a penny of 
interest. To draw a comparison between the interest-bearing, 
nontaxable bond of the Government and a taxable United 
States note—Government money—I herewith submit an an- 
swer to a letter which is self-explanatory. 
Hon. SOUTH TRIMBLE, January 30, 1936. 

Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Ma. TRIMBLE: Receipt is See of your letter 
of January 25, 1936, pertaining to the interest calculation which 
you requested in an earlier letter. 

The amount of interest accruing on $346,681,016 at 5 percent 
compounded semiannually, from January 1, 1863, to January 1, 
1936, is twelve billion four hundred and six million dollars. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT E. GASTON, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 

The above $346,681,016 represents United States notes— 
greenbacks—issued during the Civil War when the bankers 
refused credit to the Government, and was used to pay the 
soldiers and sailors. These United States notes—green- 
backs—have been in constant use ever since, having per- 
formed the function of money in every day business trans- 
actions, at no cost of interest to the Government. If 5 per- 
cent bonds had been issued instead of United States notes 
the compound interest on said bonds would have been 
twelve billion four hundred and six million dollars. 

The United States notes—greenbacks—depreciated greatly, 
as measured in gold, after they were issued, for the good 
and sufficient reason that they were made legal tender for 
all debts, both public and private, except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt. This discrimination by the 
Government against its own money was the cause of its 
depreciation. 

Government bonds depreciated in the same proportion as 
United States notes. The Treasury Department shows that 
the first block of Government bonds, issued during the Civil 
War, was sold for gold at a discount of $7,358,544.19. 

Ricardo says: 

That commodities rise or fall in proportion to the increase or 
diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible, 

John Locke, one of England’s greatest thinkers and econo- 
mists, says: 

The lessening of the quantity of money makes an equal 
quantity of it exchange for a greater quantity of any other 
commodity. 

John Stuart Mill tells us: 


That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them, is the most elementary proposition 
in the theory of currency, and without it we should have no key 
to any of the others. 


Old Adam Smith (they have called him the father of 
political economy) said, in 1 this: 


Money measures things and things measure money. Each 
measure the Aor by and eine to its own abundance, by 
comparison. If you double the volume of money in circulation, 
you double the price of everything. By doubling the price you 
divide the debt ar m it takes only half as much labor or the 
1 of labor to pay the same debt. If you divide the 

of money in 5 vou divide the price of every- 

3 57 dividing the price of e , you double your 

V0 labor or the products of 
labor to pay the same debt, 


W. J. Bryan said: 


The Federal Reserve bank that should have been the farmers’ 
greatest protection has become his greatest foe. The deflation 


of the farmer was a crime deliberately committed, not out of 
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enmity to the farmer but out of indifference to him. Inflation 


bank can be a blessing or a curse according 

If the Wall Street are in control of it they can drain 
the agricultural districts and keep up a fictitious prosperity 
among the members of the plunderbund. 

While the Federal Reserve bank law is the greatest economic 
reform achieved in the last half century, if not in our national 
history, it would be better to repeal it, go back to old conditions 
and take our chances with 8 than to turn 
W. 
tremendous power to be used for the carrying out of the plans 


Abraham Lincoln said: 


If a government contracted a debt with a certain amount of 
money in circulation and then contracted the money volume be- 
fore the debt was paid, it is the most heinous crime a govern- 
ment could commit against the people. 


Thomas Jefferson said: 


I believe that banking institutions are more dangerous to our 
liberties than armies. Already they have raised up a 
monetary aristocracy that has set the Government at definance. 
The issuing power should be taken from the banks and re- 
stored to the Government and the people, to whom it rightfully 
belongs. 

Edison: 


It is a terrible situation when the Government must go into 
debt and submit to ruinous interest charges at the hands of men 
who control the fictitious value of gold. If our country can 
issue bonds it cam also issue currency. Both are promises to 
pay, but one promise fattens the usurer, the other helps the 
people, 


Jefferson: 


If the American people ever allow private banks to control the 
issue of their currency, first by inflation and then by deflation, 
the banks and corporations that will grow up around them will 
deprive the people of all property until their children will wake 
up homeless on the continent their fathers conquered. 


Lincoln: 

Money is the creature of law; its creation and original issue 
should be maintained as an exclusive monopoly of the National 
Government. The needs of all can best be served by issuing 
national currency and credit through the operation of a national 
banking system. 


President Andrew Jackson challenged the Wall Streeters of 
his day with the words— 
Gentlemen, I am convinced that you used the funds of the 


(United States) bank to speculate in the breadstuffs of the coun- 
try. You are a den of vipers and thieves. 


Prof. Irving Fisher, noted Yale University economist: 
We must live up to article I of the Constitution, under which 
Congress is supposed to regulate the value of money. 


Senator WILLIAM E. Boram recently said: 
The czars never had such power as the Federal Reserve. 


Secretary Carlisle appeared before the House Committee 
on Appropriations on January 21, 1895, and I quote from the 
printed report of his testimony before the committee: 


Mr. Srstey. I would like to ask you (perhaps not entirely con- 
nected with the matter under discussion) what objection there 
could be to having the option of redeeming either in silver or 
gold lie with the Treasury instead of the noteholder? 

Secretary CARLISLE. If that policy had been adopted at the be- 

g of resumption—and I am not saying this for the purpose 
of criticizing the action of any of my predecessors, or anybody 
else—but if the policy of reserving to the Government at the 
beginning of resumption, the option of redeeming in gold or silver 
ali its paper presented, I believe it would have worked beneficially, 
and there would have been no trouble growing out of it; but the 
Secretaries of the Treasury from the beginning of resumption have 
pursued a policy of redeeming in gold or silver, at the option of 
the holder of the paper, and if any Secretary had afterward at- 
tempted to change that policy and force silver upon a man who 
wanted gold, or gold upon a man who wanted silver, and espe- 
cially if he had made the attempt at such a critical period as we 
have had in the last 2 years, my judgment is it would have been 
very disastrous. 


The above shows that the option to pay in either metal, 
gold or silver, was with the debtor, but the Government sur- 
rendered the option to the creditor. Naturally, the debtor 
would pay in the cheaper money if it be either gold or silver. 
This would take the demand off the dearer metal and place 
it on the cheaper metal, thereby keeping them on a parity. 
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Carlisle’s statement before the committee shows the power 
of the money changers over Secretaries of the Treasury of 
both parties. 

Let me call your attention to the privileges granted the 
first and second United States Banks—which was the bone 
of contention for nearly 40 years between our forefathers 
in the pioneer days of the Government—to those granted 
our present wonderful, impregnable Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System. The charters of the first and second United 
States Banks prohibited them from purchasing Government 
bonds or any other obligations of the Government. The 
law directs the Federal Reserve banks to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds. The charters of the first and second United 
States Banks limited the maximum amount they could loan 
the Government to $500,000. The Federal Reserve banks 
can loan the Government an unlimited amount. The Gov- 
ernment subscribed for one-fifth of the stock in both United 
States Banks and sold their stock in the first bank for a net 
profit of $671,860, and in addition collected $1,101,720 in 
dividends. The Government has absolutely no stock in the 
Federal Reserve bank, as it is owned by private capitalists 
and run for individual profits. 

The bank notes—currency—of the first and second United 
States banks chartered by the Government, were neither 
direct nor indirect obligations of the Government. The 
charter provided only that the Government would receive 
them in payment of Government obligations, taxes, duties 
on imports, and so forth. Federal bank notes are the direct 
obligations of the Government, making them full legal 
tender in payment of all debts both private and public. 
The charters of the first and second United States banks 
did not provide for the deposit of United States funds in 
said banks. The Federal Reserve bank law provides that 
all Government funds shall be deposited in Federal Reserve 
or member banks. The Government did not issue money 
of any kind or description for the first or second United 
States banks. The Government furnishes the Federal Re- 
serve System Federal Reserve notes in unlimited quantities 
on commercial notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and bank 
acceptances, without interest or cost, except the cost of 
ae which is approximately 30 cents on the thousand 
do i 

The capital stock, dividends, and surplus of the old 
United States banks were taxed like any other private 
bank. The capital stock, dividends, and surplus of the 
Federal Reserve banks are exempt from Federal, State, city, 
and county taxation. The bank notes—currency—of the 
United States banks were received by the Government in 
payment of all Government dues—duties on imports, taxes, 
and so forth. 

I often wonder what George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and the other great statesmen of that day who were 
opposed to the old United States bank, yea, even Alexander 
Hamilton and his cohorts who were in favor of it, would 
have to say, if they were reincarnated, in comparing the 
mild privileges accorded the United States bank with the 
unlimited privileges accorded the present Federal Reserve 
banks, a system of legalized robbery devised in the fertile 
brain of the international bankers. They would stand 
astounded and abashed. 

In 1862, the creditors of the United States, the Bank 
of England, sent the following circular, known as the famous 
Hazzard letter, to every bank in New York and New 
England: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, and chattel 
slavery destroyed. This, I and my European friends are in favor 
of, for slavery is but the owning of labor and carries with it 
the care for the laborer, while the European plan, led on by 
England, is for capital to control labor by controlling the wages, 
This can be done by controlling the money. The great debt that 
capitalists will see to it is made out of the war must be used 
as a means to control the volume of money. To accomplish 
this, the bonds must be used as a basis. We are now 
waiting for the Secretary of the to make the recom- 
mendation to Congress. It will not do to allow the greenback, 


as it is called, to circulate as mo length of time, as 
We cannot control that. eee 
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In this brief statement we find expressed the greed of 
the international banker. “We do not care about slavery as 
it now exists”, says he, “we know of a better plan—forced 
slavery, through the control of money.” They want the 
right of issuing national bank notes and Federal Reserve 
notes. These they can control, for they may call them 
from circulation and destroy them. Bear in mind, these 
notes are not money at all, they are merely promissory 
notes of the bankers belonging to the bankers. Greenbacks 
are Government money and can be destroyed only by the 
Government. 

In 1872, the ring of bankers in New York sent the follow- 
ing circular to every bank in the United States: 


Drar Sm: It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain 
such prominent daily and weekly newspapers, especially the agri- 
cultural and religious press, as will oppose the issuing of green- 
back paper money, and that you also withhold patronage or 
favors from all applicants who are not willing to oppose the 
Government issue of money. Let the Government issue the coin 
and the banks issue the paper money of the country, for then 
we can better protect each other. To repeal the law creating 
national bank notes, or to restore to circulation the Government 
issue of money, will be to provide the people with money, and 
will therefore seriously affect your individual profit as bankers 
and lenders. See your Congressman at once, and engage him 
to support our interests that we may control legislation. 


The panic of 1893 was a bankers’ panic, and in their in- 
terest the ring of gambling bankers in New York sent out 
the following circular to every bank in the United States: 


Dear Sm: The interests of national bankers require immediately 
financial legislation by Congress. Silver, silver certificates, and 
Treasury notes must be retired and the national-bank notes upon 
a gold basis made the only money. This will require the authoriza- 
tion of from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 of new bonds as a basis 
of circulation. You will at once retire one-third of your circula- 
tion and call in one-half of your loans. Be careful to make a 
money cy felt among your patrons, especially among influ- 
ential businessmen, Advocate an extra session of Congress for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, and act with 
the other banks of your city in securing a large petition to Con- 
gress for its unconditional repeal, per accompanying form. Use 
personal influence with and particularly let your 
wishes be known to your Senators. The future life of national 
banks as fixed and safe investments depends upon immediate 
action, as there is an increasing sentiment in favor of Government 
legal-tender notes and silver coinage. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT—A FEW ILLUMINATING FACTS DEDUCED FROM THE 
MONTHLY CIRCULATING STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


The statement of July 31 shows that there is $12,445,568,- 
996 of gold bullion in the Treasury—nearly one-half of the 
monetary gold in the world. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people out of a thousand, if not more, believe that this gold 
bullion belongs to the Government, but such is not a fact. 
The July statement of 1937 reports that the total issue of 
gold certificates is $8,930,274,897, accounted for as follows: 
Gold certificates held in the ee for the Fed - 


eral Reserve banks and agents $6, 027, 724, 348 
Gold certificates held by — Reserve banks and 
Cet US pee E Nia EI ie A Se ea 2, 815, 457, 500 
In circulation (has not been turned in, hoarded, 
TTT 87, 093, 049 
TOE apaa nA . yh DEO Sa ee 


This means in plain English that this much gold belongs 
to the Federal Reserve banks and is subject to their order, 
and will be buried in the vault at Fort Knox, Ky., for safe- 
keeping until they call for it. 

Deduct the amount of gold certificates which the Treasury 
holds for Federal Reserve banks and agents, $6,027,724,348, 
plus the amount held by Federal Reserve banks and agents, 
$2,815,457,500, less $87,093,049—lost, hoarded, and so forth 
and you will readily see that it will leave a balance of $3,515,- 
294,099. This latter amount, $3,515,294,099, represents the 
profits accruing to the Government as a result of the reduc- 
tion in weight of the gold dollar. From this amount must be 
deducted the exchange stabilization fund, which leaves a net 
amount of inactive gold in the Treasury of $1,214,149,973. 

No doubt you will wonder how the Federal Reserve banks 
acquired possession of all these gold certificates. The answer 
issimple. The Executive order of May 28, 1933, nationalizing 
gold, required that all individuals, associations, corporations, 
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partnerships, and banks, with the exception of the Federal 
Reserve banks, turn in their gold, gold bullion, gold money, 
and gold certificates, through the medium of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, but permitted the Federal Reserve banks to hold 
all gold certificates which they acquired by the simple process 
of exchanging their Federal Reserve notes for same. The 
Federal Reserve banks paid for the gold coin and gold bullion 
with Federal Reserve notes. They turned the gold into the 
Treasury in exchange for gold certificates; therefore, you 
will see that the gold certificates cost the Federal Reserve 
banks nothing, as the Government furnished gratis the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes with which they paid for the gold bullion 
and gold certificates that had been turned in by the people. 

The first Federal Reserve Act provided for the payment to 
the Government of a franchise tax out of the earnings of the 
Federal Reserve banks. Under this act and subsequent 
amendments the banks paid the Government a franchise tax 
of $149,138,300 from 1914 to 1936. In the meantime, after 
paying 6 percent interest on the capital stock paid in, they 
transferred to the surplus funds of the banks $285,652,211 on 
a combined maximum capital stock of all banks of $130,000,- 
000. However, the Government no longer receives the fran- 
chise tax, a beneficent Congress, in the passage of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933, having eliminated the provision in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act requiring the payment of a franchise tax. 

I want to call your attention to an interesting fact which 
shows that the peak earnings in the history of the Federal 
Reserve banks, from the beginning to the present date, 
occurred in the panic year of 1920, when the net earnings on 
a capital stock of $99,821,000 was $149,294,774. They paid 
dividends of $5,654,018, transferred to their surplus $82,916,- 
014, and paid to the Government a franchise tax of $60,724,- 
742. The inference is that banks prosper most in depressions, 
and selfish bankers bring on depressions for the purpose of 
making greater profits. There has not been a panic, which 
is a minor depression, or a depression, which is a major 
panic, since the Civil War that has not been deliberately and 
systematically brought about by the contraction and ex- 
pansion of currency and credit. 

The July report of the Treasury shows that the total money 
in circulation on July 31, 1937, as evidenced by the monthly 
statement of the Treasury, was $6,459,804,383. Federal Re- 
serve notes, which are issued to them at no cost except print- 
ing, amount to $4,174,900,080, or, counting Federal Reserve 
bank notes and national-bank notes amount to $4,474,645,~ 
965, which represents approximately 70 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total money in circulation. All the above issues of 
notes are loaned into circulation through the medium of the 
Federal Reserve member banks as compared to 30 percent of 
our circulating money, such as silver certificates, United 
States notes, Treasury notes, and silver coins which are paid 
by the Government directly to the people without interest 
charges. 

After nationalizing gold in 1933 the President, by author- 
ity of Congress, revalued gold by increasing its price from 
$20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce. This automatically re- 
duced the content of the gold dollar from 23.22 grains to 
13.71 grains plus. This revaluation produced a great howl 
from the shylocks of the country who always want their 
pound of flesh. And the money changers predicted dire 
results. However, the change took place and the man on 
the street did not know it happened, and no complaint was 
registered from anyone except the shylocks who had written 
gold dollars of 23.22 in their notes and bonds, which was 
declared unlawful by the lower courts and sustained by the 
Supreme Court. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that no bonds or 
obligations from the foundation of the Government, includ- 
ing the billions issued during the Civil War, were made pay- 
able in anything except United States money. However, in 
1869 the money changers influenced Congress to pass what is 
known as the Credit Strengthing Act which made bonds pay- 
able in coin (gold and silver basic money). In 1873 silver was 


demonetized as basic money, which had the effect of making 
all bonds payable in gold. Had the President revalued gold, 
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by reducing the content of the gold dollar in the same pro- 
portion that France reduced the content of her franc, our 
gold today would be worth $175 an ounce. 

We have discussed our basic monetary system at length, 
and I will now summarize in chronological order the Gov- 
ernment’s banking system. 

Banks are second in importance to our monetary system 
and are absolutely necessary to commerce, society, and 
civilization. In one sense of the word an individual money 
lender or a pawn broker, is a banker, but in the common 
acceptance of the term, banks are an incorporation with- 
out a soul to save or a heart to pity. Webster's definition 
of a banker is: 

One (either a person or a corporation) who conducts the busi- 
ness of banking; one who, individually, or as a member of a com- 


pany, keeps an establishment for the oo or loan of money, 
or for traffic in money, bills of exchange, e 


However, banks do not confine themselves to the legiti- 
mate function (merchants in money), as defined by Web- 
ster. Through their might they have usurped Constitu- 
tional powers. ‘That sacred document provides, among 
other things, that Congress shall have the power to create 
the Army, Navy, and post-office system, levy taxes and 
collect them, and shall coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. Today the Government still operates the Army, 
Navy, and postal affairs, and levies taxes and collects them, 
but has delegated the right to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof (the most important of all its functions under 
the Constitution) to a private corporation composed of 
greedy, selfish men who are in the business for personal 
profits. They are greedy and selfish just as we all are, for 
God Almighty made all human beings greedy and selfish 
to a greater or smaller degree. If He had not so constituted us 
He would have had to provide a guardian to care for us. 

The first banking law enacted by Congress was passed 
February 25, 1791, and established what was known as the 
first United States bank. It was in no sense of the word a 
Government bank, but was a private corporation and was 
given a charter for 20 years. It was so unsatisfactory that 
Congress refused to renew its charter. 

In 1816 the money changers influenced Congress to give a 
20-year charter to what was known as the Second United 
States Bank. They began a fight for the renewal of the 
charter 5 years before its expiration. By a vote of Congress 
the charter was renewed, but President Andrew Jackson, a 
courageous, patriotic statesman, a tribune of the people, 
vetoed the bill and drove the plutocrats who tried to influence 
him to sign it, out of the White House and branded them a 
band of pirates, and that was the last of a Government- 
chartered bank. President Jackson then went before the 
country and made his veto of the United States Bank charter 
an issue and was relected by the people for a second term. 

From the year 1836 until the beginning of the Civil War— 
that horrible catastrophe of fire and carnage that amalga- 
mated the discordant element of the New World into one 
homogeneous mass—no trace of a bank to usurp the powers 
of Congress could be found. When the first gun was fired 
at Fort Sumter, sounding the tocsin of war, the Government 
was without money, as only gold and silver were recognized 
as full legal tender, and, being cowards, as usual, in time of 
trouble, they both went into hiding in the coffers of the bank- 
ers. As the Government had to have money to pay the 
soldiers and sailors and other expenses of war, President 
Lincoln suspended specie payment and asked Congress for the 
authority, which was granted, to issue the Government’s 
promise to pay money—currency. Accordingly the first paper 
money ever issued by the United States was authorized July 
17, 1861. The notes issued were called demand notes because 
they were payable on demand, and a total of $60,000,000 was 
issued. The act of February 1862 provided for the issue of 
United States notes—those despised greenbacks—which were 
substituted for the demand notes. The international pluto- 
crats became alarmed. The Government was financing the 
war with its own money, backed only by the resources of a 
stable solvent nation, with all the assets of a great wealthy 
government behind it, which made every dollar as good 
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as gold. It was then that the money changers brought 
their unlimited and far-reaching influence on the President 
and Congress and persuaded them to desist from issuing more 
greenbacks and give them a charter for a national-bank 
system, in turn for which the bankers would buy Government 
bonds with gold, provided they would be permitted to use the 
bonds for collateral for the issuance of currency, and as a 
consequence a national-bank charter was granted by Congress 
February 25, 1863. This act was found to be defective and 
was superseded by the act of June 3, 1864, entitled “An act 
to provide a national currency secured by a purchase of 
United States bonds and to provide for the circulation and 
redemption thereof.” Under this charter the bankers were 
permitted to have issued them by the Government national- 
bank notes to 90 percent of the par value of the bonds— 
ultimately increased to 100 percent—at a nominal cost to 
them of one-half of 1 percent paid to the Government for 
printing and service. Under this charter thousands of banks 
were organized, and from 1864 to 1913 dominated the banking 
world by controlling the credit of the country through 
clandestine meetings and secret correspondence. 

I think it would be apropos at this time to submit a 
declaration made by President Wilson, in 1911, while Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, which is as follows: 

The great monopoly in this country is the money monopoly, 
So long as that exists our old variety and freedom and indi- 
vidual energy of development are out of the question. A great 
industrial nation is controlled by its system of credit. Our system 
of credit is concentrated. The growth of the nation, therefore, 
and all our activities are in the hands of a few men who, even if 
their actions be honest and intended for the public interest, are 
necessarily concentrated upon the great undertakings in which 
their own money is involved and who, necessarily, by every reason 
of their own limitations, chill and check and destroy economic 
freedom. This is the greatest question of all; and to this, states- 
men must address themselves with an earnest determination to 
serve the long future and the true liberties of men. 

In the face of this strong pronouncement against the 
money monopoly, the Congress created the Federal Re- 
serve System, the most powerful and colossal monopoly in 
this or any other country. 

Now we will make some observations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, and to that end I will submit the 
Democratic platform of 1912: 

1912 


Democratic: We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the estab- 
lishment of a central bank; and we believe the people of the 
country will be largely freed from panics and consequent unem- 
ployment and business depression by such a systematic revision 
of our banking laws as will render temporary relief in localities 
where such relief is needed, with protection from control or 
dominion by what is known as the Money Trust. 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and not for 
the control of business, All legislation on the subject of banking 
and currency should have for its purpose the securing of these 
accommodations on terms of absolute security to the public and 
of complete protection from the misuse of the power that wealth 
gives to those who possess it, Í 

We condemn the present methods of depositing Government 
funds in a few favored banks, largely situated in or 8 
by Wall Street, in return for political favors, and we pledge o 
party to provide by law for their deposit by competitive bidding 
in the banking institutions of the country, National and State, 
without discrimination as to locality upon approved securities 
and subject to call by the Government. 


In carrying out the provisions of this plank, in December 
of 1913 the Federal Reserve banking law was enacted. 
Four years passed—another Democratic convention was 
held in 1916. President Wilson was renominated, and I 
quote the Democratic and Republican financial planks of 
their respective conventions, and I want to call your special 
attention, that you may think of it later on, to the last five 
words of the Democratic plank: “Making a currency panic’: 
impossible.” In plain English they say to the country that 
with this Federal Reserve System, which they have estab- 
lished, financial panics cannot happen in the future: 
1916 
Democratic: Our archaic 


ing our resources, eek pean J abundant credit at the disposal of 
making a currency panic impossible, 


mate industry, and 
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Republican: We favor an effective system of rural credits as 
opposed to the ineffective law proposed by the present Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Four more years passed on, Another national Democratic 
convention was held, and I submit the financial plank of the 
Democratic platform: 

1920 


Democratic: A review of the record of the Democratic party dur- 
ing the administration of Woodrow Wilson of 
substantial achievements unsurpassed 


bred panics, was replaced by a new system, which insured con- 
fidence. It was an indispensable factor in winning the war and 
today it is the hope and inspiration of business. Indeed, one vital 

er against which the American people should keep constantly 


If you will carefully read this plank, you will come to the 
conclusion that the Democrats are becoming a little appre- 
hensive for fear that new engineers will get hold of this sys- 
tem, under which they said financial panics would be im- 
possible. 

Another 4 years rolled around. And now read the finan- 
cial plank of the Democratic platform of 1924: 


1924 


Democratic: We denounce the recent cruel and unjust contrac- 
tion of legitimate and necessary credit and currency, which was 
directly due to the so-called deflation policy of th Republican 
Party as declared in its national platform of June 1920 and in 
the speech of acceptance of its candidate for the Presidency. 
Within 18 months after the election of 1920 this policy resulted 
in withdrawing bank loans and discounts by over five billions of 
dollars and in contracting our currency by over fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars. ‘This contraction bankrupted hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and stock growers in America and resulted 
in widespread industrial depression and unemployment. We de- 
mand that the Federal Reserve System be so administered as to 
give stability to industry, commerce, and finance, as was intended 
by the Democratic Party, which gave the Federal Reserve System 
to the Nation. 


You will see that they charge the new engineers in ad- 
ministering the Federal Reserve System, which they claim 
would prohibit the money changers and speculators of Wall 
Street from robbing the people. They charge the new engi- 
neers with “withdrawing bank loans and discounts by over 
$5,000,000,000 and in contracting our currency by over fifteen 
hundred million dollars”, with the result that it “bankrupted 
hundreds of thousands of farmers and stock growers in 
America and resulted in widespread industrial depression 
and unemployment”, and they might have added truthfully, 
according to the report of the Committee of Agriculture, “it 
reduced the value of farm products from $78,000,000,000 to 
$58,000,000,000, a clear loss of twenty billion dollars to the 
farmers of the Nation. This is the banking system that was 
framed by the International bankers of London and handed 
to the American Congress through their representatives in 
America. 

Another 4 years roll around, and I submit the financial 
planks of the two major political parties in 1928: 

1928 


Democratic: The Federal Reserve System, created and inaugu- 
rated under Democratic auspices, 


tration of the System for the adyantage of stock-market speculators 
should cease. It must be administered for the benefit of farmers, 
wage earners, merchants, manufacturers, and others engaged in 
constructive business. 

Republican: The record of the United States Treasury under 
Secretary Mellon stands unrivaled and . The finances 
of the Nation have been with sound judgment. The 
financial policies have yielded immediate and substantial results. 


They are very short. The Democrats still stick to it and 
aver that “the Federal Reserve System is the greatest legis- 
lative contribution to constructive business ever adopted”; 
but they still admit that the new engineers are using the 
System for the benefit and advantage of stock-market specu- 
lators, which should cease. The Republican plank in the 
1928 platform, as you will see, is very short and sweet. 


For your information I submit the financial planks of the 
Democratic and Republican platforms adopted by their re- 
spective conventions in 1932 and 1936: 

1932 

Democratic: We advocate a sound currency to be preserved at all 
hazards and an international monetary conference called on the 
invitation of our Government to consider the rehabilitation of silver 
and related questions. 

Republican: The Republican Party established and will continue 
to uphold the gold standard and will oppose any measure which 
will undermine the Government’s credit or impair the integrity of 
our national currency. Relief by currency inflation is unsound 
in principle and dishonest in results. The dollar is impregnable 
in the marts of the world today and must remain so. An ailing 
body cannot be cured by quack remedies. This is no time to 
experiment upon the body politic or financial. 


1936 


Democratic: We approve the objective of a permanently sound 
currency so stabilized as to prevent the former wide fluctuations in 
value which injured in turn producers, debtors, and property 
owners on the one hand and wage earners and creditors on the 
other, a currency which will permit full utilization of the country’s 
3 We assert that today we have the soundest currency in 

world, 

Republican: We will advocate a sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards. 
teed acing requisite to a sound and stable currency is a balanced 


We oppose further devaluation of the dollar. 

We will restore to the Congress the authority lodged with it by 
the Constitution to coin money and regulate the value thereof by 
repealing all the laws delegating this authority to the Executive. 

We will cooperate with other countries toward stabilization of 
currencies as soon as we can do so with due regard for our national 
interests and as soon as other nations have sufficient stability to 
justify such action. 

I want to call your attention to the first few words of the 
Democratic platform of 1932: 

We advocate a sound currency to be preserved at all hazards. 


Then look at the first few words of the Republican plat- 
form of 1936: 
We advocate a sound currency to be preserved at all hazards. 


It looks as if the same man must have had something to do 
with writing the Democratic platform in 1932 and the Re- 
publican platform in 1936. The fact of the business is that 
the international bankers, by subtle and insidious methods, 
control both parties on the financial and banking question 
and they do not know it. The money changers’ strategy is to 
keep the two parties fighting on the tariff, prohibition, little 
and big Navy, and other comparative, insignificant questions, 
and contribute to the campaign of both parties, with the 
tacit understanding that they be permitted to control the 
financial and banking system of the country. Baron Roths- 
child, the father of international bankers, once said: 


Permit me to control the credit of the country and I care not who 
makes its laws. 


From the foregoing information every fair-minded man 
must come to the conclusion that the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System brought on the depression of 1920 by contracting 
the volume of money. About 1922, after the victims of the 
depression had been buried and forgotten, the bankers running 
the System began to expand credit, and through the subsi- 
dized press painted a glorious picture of the future. The ex- 
pansion continued until the depression of 1929 broke upon 
the country like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. They 
extended unlimited credit on a bull market and contracted 
credit on a bear market, when they should have done exactly 
the reverse in each instance. This has been the method of 
the money changers who have controlled the credit of the 
country, through the national and Federal banking systems 
ever since the Civil War. It was a case of the pitcher going to 
the well once too often. Drunk with power, they extended 
credit and encouraged speculation until prices reached the 
sky, and when the big financial operators had a conference 
and decided to unload on the public it was like hollering 
“Fire” in a crowded theater, and they all rushed to get out at 
once and lost control, like the blind Sampson they pulled the 
temple down upon themselves. 

The official statistics of the Treasury show that in 1929 
there were 25,330 banks in operation with $57,910,641,000 on 
deposit. Every depositor had a right to think that his check 
would be honored with cash on presentation, when, in fact, 
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there was only $4,459,000,000 of all kinds of currency, from 
1-cent copper pieces to $10,000 bills, in existence. Now, how 
could the banks cash the depositors’ checks? It was a physi- 
cal impossibility, with a result that more than 10,000 banks 
closed their doors, with colossal loss to the depositors. This 
is the direct result of our present banking system. 
The Good Book says, “By their fruits ye shall know them”; 
therefore, it would be fair to judge the Federal Reserve System 
by this standard. 
During the 23 years of its operations commodity prices have 
fluctuated more than during any comparable period in the 
country’s history. Commercial failures have been more than 
ever before in a like period in the history of this Nation. 
Through its manipulations, 3 years prior to 1930, saw the 
greatest period of stock gambling and speculation in the his- 
tory of the world. It created hundreds of thousands of stock 
gamblers, and when the crash came left otherwise reputable 
citizens insolvent and millions broken in spirit. It piled up an 
amount of loans through the banking institutions of the 
Nation that reached the stupendous total of more than 
$40,000,000,000. Such a condition cannot be found in the 
financial history of any of the great countries of the world. 
It has been the greatest piece of legislation for special privi- 
lege that has eyer been conceived in the legislative halls of 
the Nation. During its operation greater combinations of 
capital have been formed than the country has ever known. 
| The records show that at the peak of the depression 15,000,000 
men were walking the highways and byways for work they 
could not get. Twenty-five million men, women, and chil- 
dren—hungry, ragged, and wretched—were on relief. Ten 
thousand bank failures, entailing the life savings of millions 
of people, left in their deadly trail bankrupt States, cities, 
and counties, farmers and businessmen; and we were told 
_ that the Federal Reserve System would insure confidence and 
make financial panics impossible. 

Excerpt from a letter written by Abraham Lincoln to his 
friend William P. Elkin, November 21, 1864: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a result 
of war, corporations have been enthroned, and an era of corruption 
in high places will follow, and the money power of the country 
will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices 
of the people until all the wealth is aggregated in a few hands and 
the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for 


the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of 
war. God grant that my suspicions may prove groundless. 


True and prophetic warning by the immortal Lincoln. He 
foresaw “the enslavement of the country to corporations” 
(National Bank System), “the corruption in high places” 
(from carpetbag days in the South to the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal in the West), “the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few.” (Today 5 percent of the people own or control 95 
percent of the wealth. This means that 6,500,000—5 percent 

of 130,000,000 people, total population—control 95 percent of 
the wealth of the Nation.) Do you doubt it? Well might 
he, a patriot, “tremble for the safety of his country“ but the 
people, what are they doing? They are camping on a volcano, 
refusing to be warned. It is a pity they should be so unmind- 
ful of the eruption soon to follow. 

I quote from an editorial in the Bankers Magazine in the 
campaign of 1896, when the financial and banking system of 
the country was the paramount issue: 

It is not libel on the characteristics and tendencies of the present 
or any other age to say that such is the inevitable result of the 
natural laws of financial gravitation. Just as easily and naturally 
as a moist snowball gathers size by rolling downhill does money 
gather accretions of interest by steadily descending the gentle 
declivity of time. 

This is equivalent to telling us that on tomorrow morning 
the rich money lenders must get up a little richer than they 
were this morning, and that the poor interest payers, as a 
whole, must get up a little poorer, and that the gulf between 
opulence and penury must ever continue to widen. To this 
ever-increasing disparity there must be an end. Shall I turn 
back to the musty pages of history and depict a picture of the 
ancient past by guiding you down the desolate valleys of dead 
Egypt; shall I ask you to march under the broken arches of 
an almost forgotten Persia; shall I lead you up to the crum- 
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bling columns of a once proud Athens; or shall I whisper the 
sad expressions that come from the chiseled lips of the giant 
statues that grace the Appian Way to imperial Rome in order 
that I may convince you that every nation that has fostered 
the system of making the rich richer and the poor poorer has 
gone down to an ignominious grave? Is it necessary that I 
go down into the graveyard of nations and call the long roll 
of the dead in order that I may convince you that if this 
Nation continues to tolerate the system of making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer it will fill a dishonored tomb in 
the silent city of the dead? No, my countrymen; you are 
too well informed concerning the causes that have destroyed 
governments of the past to need any elaboration of this sub- 
ject from me. You know that this rapid concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few, if continued, is as sure to 
bring dissolution and death to our boasted Republic as the 
setting sun is sure to bring the night. 

In our fantastical moments we often boast of our great 
civilization, justice, liberty, and material wealth, but civili- 
zation, justice, liberty, and material wealth are in no sense 
synonymous. To be just we must be honest. But no one 
need be honest to be civilized. Civilization implies culture, 
refinement, and politeness, and nothing more. The highest 
civilized man may be the greatest thief. In fact, politeness 
and even religious pretensions and all that go to make up a 
high standard of civilization are among the most perfect 
accomplishments of our great modern thieves. All that is 
necessary to civilize the thief is to legalize the theft. Civil- 
ized thieves are legalized thieves. The methods of robbing 
have been changed from the brutality of savagery to the polite 
and refined methods of civilization. In the dark days of 
savagery, robbery was done by physical force; now it is done 
by statute, but robbery is the same. 

Civilization is not always evidence of liberty; material 
wealth is not always evidence of prosperity. Civilization 
may flourish under pauper wages; it may clip coupons, 
gamble in bread, organize trusts, open banks with prayer, rob 
depositors, send men to heaven on usurious interest, and dig 
a veritable hell for the poor. Material wealth may repre- 
sent the labor of slaves. Granaries and warehouses may 
burst with the burden of material wealth, and there may be 
squalor and poverty in their very shadows. Economy that 
restricts the consumption of material wealth to the neces- 
saries of physical life will destroy art, science, literature, and 
all other good products of human effort which elevate us 
above the brute. It is not what we produce that makes us 
happy but what we consume. 

It is often asked why it is that an intelligent people will 
tolerate such a monstrous system of legalized plundering by 
special privileges given to bankers, which has already filled 
the Nation with plutocrats and paupers, millionaires and 
mendicants. 

The answer is simple: Through the powerful influence of 
international bankers, with headquarters in London, and 
their American satellites, the American people have been 
beguiled by insidious, subtle propaganda disseminated 
through the medium of newspapers, magazines, school text- 
books, financial experts, college professors—all subsidized; 
and every other known way to poison and deceive the people. 
And their efforts have been preeminently successful. 

THE PRESIDENT 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt will go down in history as the 
greatest of all Presidents, not that he was more patriotic 
or sympathetic than Jackson, Lincoln, and others, but be- 
cause he was confronted with the most stupendous problem 
in all the Nation’s history. 

A real crisis faced him. Fifteen million able-bodied men 
walking the highways and byways looking for work they 
could not get. Twenty-five millions of men, women, and 
children, hungry, ragged, and wretched and many more mil- 
lions undernourished because they were too proud to receive 
alms. The Nation was trembling on the verge of revolution— 
à revolution that was inevitable if relief was not forthcoming 
immediately. They had grown tired of honeyed words and 
vague promises. Hope had almost vanished from the human 
heart. It is axiomatic that no man can be a patriot on an 
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empty stomach—no country can be free when half of the 
people are hungry and brawny giants must beg their bread— 
I care not if Solomon drafts its constitution and Moses makes 
its laws. As Moses led the children of Israel into the Prom- 
ised Land, so did our great President lead the great toiling 
millions of the American people into peace, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

His inaugural address was a masterpiece—a new declara- 
tion of independence flung into tryants’ faces. It was a 
second emancipation proclamation—a warning to the piti- 
less Pharaohs of the present. It was an indignant denial 
that the masses should toil for the enhancement of the 
classes. The money power stood appalled, there was con- 
sternation among the international bankers, there was 
weeping and wailing in Wall Street, the operators of the 
great trust were in agony, the papers that profit by the 
sale of editorial influence to professional plunderers shrieked 
forth their displeasure—but to no avail, when he proclaimed 
in stentorian voice, from the steps of the National Capitol, 
on the 4th day of March, 1933: 

* è This is preeminently the time to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and boldly. * * This great Nation will 
endure as it has endured, will revive and will prosper. * * 

* + Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous use of it 
CCC Primarily this is be- 
cause the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s goods have failed, 
through their own stubbornness and their own incompetence, 
have admitted their failure, and abdicated. Practices of the 
unscrupulous money changers stand indicted in the court of the 
public opinion, rejected by the hearts and minds of men. 

* œ œ Stripped of the lure of profit by which to induce our 
pore to follow their false leadership, they have resorted to ex- 

ortations, pleading tearfully for restored confidence. They know 
only the rules of a generation of self-seekers. They have no vision, 
and when there is no vision the people perish. 

The money changers have fled from their high seats in the 
temple of our civilization. We may now restore that temple to 
the ancient truths. The measure of the restoration lies in the 
extent to ——— we apply social values more noble than mere 


monetary profit. 

Happiness lies not in the mere possession of money; it lies in 
the joy of achievement, in the thrill of creative effort. * * 
%%% DE WOU all DADY Scat DA TE hee tench a 
that our true destiny is not to be ministered unto but to 
minister to ourselves and to our fellow men, 


and there must be an end to a conduct in banking 
and in business which too often has given to a sacred trust the 
likeness of callous and selfish wrongdoing. * * * 

Restoration calls, however, not for changes in ethics alone. 
This Nation asks for action, and action now. 


The President said, “This Nation asks for action and action 
now.” He gave the Nation action immediately by issuing a 
drastic proclamation closing every banking institution in the 
country which automatically closed all the stock exchanges. 
Had this step been taken in 1930 instead of 1933 it would have 
saved the people of this country billions of dollars. They say 
the President has made mistakes. I agree with his critics, 
he has made mistakes, but they were mistakes of the head and 
not of the heart. Who does not make mistakes? Do the 
bankers make mistakes? Do the merchants make mistakes? 
Do the lawyers make mistakes? Do the doctors make mis- 
takes? Do the farmers make mistakes? Do the great indus- 
trialists and manufacturers of the country make mistakes? 
Do “the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker” make mis- 
takes? Yes; everyone makes mistakes. The President faced 
an extreme exigency. He had to bring succor and relief to 
every State, county, city, village, and countryside in the 
Nation, and he did a remarkable job. Do not take my 
word for it, but peruse the pages of the Wall Street Journal, 
the official organ of the money changers, and the financial 
pages of our great metropolitan dailies, agricultural papers, 
and trade journals, and so forth, on the 4th of March 1933 
and compare them with the same statistics contained in these 
publications issued January 20, 1937, the expiration of his 
first term. The American people were familiar with his won- 
derful achievements and rendered their verdict, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant”, and their verdict was evi- 
denced by the Presidential election of 1936. 
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Department of Justice Recommendation for Dismis- 
sal of Philadelphia Co. Cases Is Commendable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, last month in Philadelphia 
the Department of Justice recommended the dismissal of 
two indictments against 12 prominent bankers and lawyers 
who had been charged with use of the mails to defraud, in 
connection with the Philadelphia Co. for Guaranteeing 
Mortgages. 

Immediately in some quarters a hue and cry was raised, 
and two Members of the Congress made remarks on the 
floor, the general effect of which was that the Department 
of Justice was not warranted in moving the dismissal of 
the indictments. At that time I did not know the full de- 
tails or facts involved in the Government’s action, and 
neither did the Congressmen who spoke on the subject. But 
I did know something about the cases, and I did know some- 
thing about the men who moved for the dismissal, the 
Assistant Attorney General and the United States attorney 
in Philadelphia. I knew them to be able men, high-minded 
men, whose motives and integrity had never been questioned. 
So I replied on the floor of the House to the gentlemen who 
complained of their action. I said this: 

the course of the discussion of the last bill, as well as the 
present one, mention was made of the quashing of tndictments 
against officials connected with the Philadelphia Co. for the Guar- 
anteeing of ges. 

I do not know whether or not it was intended to reflect on the 
honesty, ability, or the integrity of the United States attorney or 
the representa’ ive of the Department of Justice who recommended 

the court that the cases should be nolle prossed, but I wish to 
state that I think the nolle prossing of these cases was a great 
exhibition of courage. It was not an easy for these men to 
subject themselves to the sort of criticism they must have known 
their action would bring, not only from certain Members of Con- 
gress but from the people who suffered losses as the result of the 
failure of the Philadelphia Co. for the Guaranteeing of Mortgages. 

Recently the Philadelphia Record, editorially, commented upon 
the nolle prossing of these cases. 1 do not believe anywhere in 
America is there a more liberal newspaper the Philadelphia 
Record, and I do not believe there is another newspaper in the 
United States that has been more zealous in its efforts to safeguard 
the interests of the common people and lead any fight for decency 
in government and its institutions; and when that great news- 
paper comments, as it did, upon this nolle prossing, I think the 
criticism that came here today is entirely unwarranted. 

For one I wish to take this opportunity of commending the 
courageous Assistant Attorney General, the Honorable Brien Mc- 
Mahon, and the United States attorney for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable J. Cullen Ganey, in seeing that justice 
was done to the citizens who were indicted for purely technical 
violations of the laws committed in an endeavor to keep the 
company going during the chaotic period through which we were 
passing. They are not persecutors. They, indeed, are representa- 
tives of all the people and are entitled to a great deal of credit. 

When I made those remarks I had had no time to inquire, 
but now I may say my confidence was entirely justified. 
The Department of Justice, in accordance with its estab- 
lished custom in all cases of magnitude and importance, 
caused an impartial study to be made, solely to determine 
whether the case was one the Government could win if 
it were tried. Five different lawyers of ability and standing 
advised that the evidence would not support the charges. 
And then the honest and the courageous thing was done— 
the charges were dismissed. 

The Assistant Attorney General reviewed the facts and 
the law to the Court in taking this action and this is what 
he said: 

There are presently under consideration by Your Honor these 
indictments, In the course of your study of the indictments you 


have called upon the United States attorney for a memorandum 
of certain information not set out in the indictments themselves. 
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Since the indictments were returned, and continuing beyond 
the time of arguments on the motions and demurrers, the Govern- 
ment has caused a careful, dispassionate study to be made, and we 
now believe to provide you with such a memorandum would be 
a futile thing. We think the duty is upon the Department of 
Justice to dismiss these cases; and if Your Honor will indulge me, 
I should like to review the facts and reasons which have led to that 
conclusion. - 

The facts underlying indictment no. 7155 are substantially as 
follows—and, with an exception to which I shall refer, the same 
situation is true in no. 7154: 

On April 15, 1922, the Philadelphia Co. for Guaranteeing Mort- 
gages became trustee under a mortgage of $1,400,000 secured upon 
the Bankers Trust Building, the bonds of which mortgage it 
guaranteed as to principal and interest. The mortgage matured 
in 10 years and carried a provision for the payment of $37,500 
on October 15, 1924, and every 6 months thereafter until 1932. 
This sinking fund was to be used for the purchase of outstanding 
bonds of the trust, and if they were not available then for the 
purchase of other bonds guaranteed by the Philadelphia Co. The 
Land Title Co. issued a title policy covering the mortgage. The 
building was completed in 1924 and the owner, one Cahan, planned 
to sell it. To carry out the sale it was necessary to procure a 
waiver of the sinking-fund provisions. Efforts to procure the 
waiver failed, and one William R. Nicholson, who was at that time 
president of both the Philadelphia Co. and the Land Title Co., 
worked out a plan for settlement by which a new mortgage of 
$2,400,000, consisting of $1,400,000 of A bonds and $1,000,000 of 
B bonds, was secured on the property. The A bonds were designed 
to ultimately take the place of the first trust then existing. The 
Land Title Co. became the trustee under this mortgage and wrote 
the title policy which, among other things, guaranteed these A 
bonds against loss by reason of the outstanding first trust. They 
were not guaranteed by the Philadelphia Co., and there was no 
sinking-fund provision. 

The sinking-fund payment due October 15, 1924, was not made, 
and on November 6, 1924, Nicholson, as president of the Land 
Title Co., wrote to himself, as president of the Philadelphia Co., a 
letter forwarding thirty-eight $1,000 bonds of the second issue to 
be placed in the sinking fund. He agreed for the Land Title Co, 
that they would be repurchased at par at maturity of the first 
mortgage. He agreed further to forward at 6-month intervals 
bonds of the same issue in similar amounts. These bonds not 
being guaranteed did not qualify under the original trust for de- 
posit in the sinking fund. The reason for this action on the 
part of Nicholson seems apparent. Had the property been fore- 
closed, the Philadelphia Co. would have been liable on its guar- 
antee and the Land Title Co. would have been liable on its policy 
of insurance protecting the second-trust bonds against a loss by 
reason of the outstanding first trust. 

Nicholson instructed subordinates in both companies that second- 
trust bonds in certain amounts should be forwarded and re- 
ceived every 6 months, and at the time of the receivership there 
were approximately $600,000 in each sinking fund. 

Shortly before maturity of the first trust the Philadelphia Co. 
called upon the Land Title Co. to make good its commitment to 
repurchase the bonds in the sinking fund. The latter company 
resisted the demand, saying that it had received no consideration 
for any such commitment, that Nicholson had no authority to 
make it, that it had not been known before, and that the com- 
pany had never ratified the act. 

The officers of the two companies then began to negotiate for 
settlement of the claim, and these negotiations extended over a 
period of several months. The result was a written agreement 
whereby the Philadelphia Co. was to surrender the bonds, as 
well as the title policy, in consideration of the Land Title Co. 
purchasing from the holders thereof $300,000 of bonds of the first 
issue and subordinating them to the balance of $1,100,000 out- 
standing in the hands of the public. 

In January 1933 a letter was forwarded to the holders of the 
bonds requesting an extension of 3 years and stating that the 
Philadelphia Co. had a commitment to buy $300,000 of the 
bonds for subordination purposes, but the letter did not state 
from whom they had the commitment, nor did it notify the bond- 
holders of the existence of the claim their trustee had against the 
Land Title Co. The Land Title Co, at this time was acquiring 
the bonds in order to carry out the settlement and paying prices 
averaging about 30. These purchases were being made without 
informing people from whom they were buying the bonds of the 
sinking-fund defaults and of the reason for their purchase. 

On January 11, 1933, as a result of conferences among the 
officers of the companies, receivers were appointed for the Phila- 
delphia Co. The settlement was later repudiated. A new offer 
was made by the Land Title Co. to pay $200,000 in cash in set- 
tlement of the claim against it, the money to be applied to taxes 
on the property. This offer was reported by the receivers to the 
court and referred to a special master. He conducted hearings 
and filed a report. He recommended the payment of $300,000 in 
cash to be paid direct to the bondholders instead of for taxes. 
This recommendation was accepted and the receivers, upon the 
payment being made, assigned to the Land Title Co. a subordinated 
interest in the first issue of bonds. 

With respect to the Sylvania Hotel, involved in indictment no. 
7154, there is one important difference, namely, that $150,000 of 
bonds of the second issue were sold to the public as first-trust 
bonds and the proceeds used to reimburse the Philadelphia Co. for 
taxes and interest it had advanced. 

Just before the receivership the Land Title Co. and the Phila- 
delphia Co, agreed to repurchase from the public the $150,000 
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of second-trust bonds outstanding, each company to bear 50 per- 
cent of the cost. These bonds, like the others, were repurchased 
without notice of the existing facts, but at prices considerably in 
excess of those being paid for the real first-trust bonds. On the 
day before the receivership the Philadelphia Co. lacked 22 of its 
agreed quota of 75 bonds, and on that day purchased from the 
Land Title Co. 22 bonds at par under an arrangement whereby 
the Land Title Co. would, and it did, reimburse the receivership 
for the difference between par and the cost to the Land Title Co. 
of the bonds. 

The indictment attacks the settlement negotiations in that they 
were carried out in violation of a duty which the officers of these 
companies had to fully inform bondholders of all facts and cir- 
cumstances which could have affected in any way their invest- 
ment; that they concealed the truth in the repurchase of bonds 
and the bondholders were thus deprived of their right intelligently 
to exercise their own judgment in connection with the sale of 
bonds and the settlement of the Philadelphia Co.'s claim against 
the Land Title Co. 

The defendants in the case are officers, directors, or attorneys for 
the Philadelphia Co. and the Land Title Co., and therefore respon- 
1 for the concealment of truth is sought to be brought to 


em. 

It is probably known to Your Honor that the hearings conducted 
by what came to be known as the Sabath committee disclosed many 
irregular and, it may be, unlawful practices by the Philadelphia Co., 
and in order to determine whether anyone connected with the 
company had offended against a Federal statute a grand jury was 
impaneled, The Philadelphia Co. was then, and had been for a 
long time, in receivership. A mass of evidence had been collected 
and, in order to prevent the running of the statute of limitations 
against any crime the grand jury might find existed, all the facts 
available were presented. It was not then possible to examine 
meticulously the situation as one would do in advance of a trial. 
The grand jurors voted a true bill against these individuals and it 
became incumbent upon the Government to frame an indictment 
to carry out the mandate of the grand jurors. That, to my mind, 
was done ably and well. 

It is the theory of these indictments—and it is the only theory 
upon which the case could have been brought at all—that there 
was one scheme, one continuing scheme, to play fast and loose with 
the bondholders investing in this company; that that scheme began 
in 1924; that there was then envisioned a plan to do anything that 
might become necessary in the future to protect the company 
against the righteous claims of its investors; and that the defend- 
ants now before Your Honor attached themselves to and became 
a part of the unlawful combine to accomplish that end. A careful 
examination of the case—and a careful and dispassionate examina- 
tion has been made—makes it reasonable to presume that there was, 
in fact, an unlawful scheme entered into in 1924 to effectively deprive 
persons holding bonds on the Sylvania Hotel and Bankers Trust Co. 
of the sinking funds’ rights and privileges; that that scheme was, 
in fact, successful and such persons were, in fact, deprived of their 
rights and the fraud was completed; that then, and only then, did 
it become necessary to conceive the second plan, namely, to correct 
the wrongs as nearly as they might be corrected and to protect all 
the creditors of the two companies who were involved; that at the 
time it became necessary to do that those now under indictment 
were the officers of the companies and the only persons who could 
right the wrongs. 

It is true that the sinking fund was wrongfully manipulated, 
second-trust bonds were sold as firsts, bonds were sold at par on 
properties seriously in default as to principal and interest, guaranty 
certificates were sold when the financial position of the company 
was unstable, and delinquent interest was advanced without notify- 
ing bondholders that it was being paid by the company instead of 
the mortgagor, so that they were lulled into a sense of security. 
The thought is difficult to escape that for many years the business 
of the Philadelphia Co. was conducted with an impudent disregard 
of the individual rights of the people whose money it took. 

But the man who mishandled the sinking fund is now deceased. 
The man who sold the second-trust bonds as firsts is also deceased. 
The statute of limitations would bar action as to those matters 
anyway. So it would bar action as to sale of bonds in default and 
advancement of delinquent interest. 

And when we search the evidence to find competent, legal 
proof that the men who stand as defendants before the bar of 
this court purposefully engaged in the transactions we denounce, 
that proof is almost wholly lacking. As to those transactions in 
which they did engage, we cannot look into their minds to deter- 
mine whether their motives were good or bad. That determina- 
tion may only be made by a consideration of the circumstances 
then existing, and they were these: 

Nicholson and Bonsall, who were the authors of the letters pur- 
porting to create a twelve-hundred-thousand-dollar liability of 
the Land Title Co., were deceased, and, so far as the proof will 
show, their conduct with respect to the sinking-fund manipula- 
tions did not become known to the present defendants until 1932. 
At that time the financial condition of the Philadelphia Co. was 
most serious; the condition of the Land Title Co. hardly less so. 
Those were days of depression. Banks had failed and were failing 
in the city of Philadelphia. It is fair, we think, to believe that 
the defendants at that time in charge of the management of the 
business of these two companies feared that a suit for $1,200,000 
would have caused a run on the Land Title Co., the disastrous 
result of which can readily be imagined. The officers of both 
companies, and we think justifiably so, had grave doubts about 
the legal merits of the claim. Under these conditions and in those 
trying times they fashioned the second plan, which was to keep 
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from the general public, and therefore to keep from the owners of 
the bonds on these properties, the knowledge that the companies’ 
position was unstable and to prevent that fact from becoming 
known in a trial of the lawsuit which could have been brought. 

Honesty and candor in the administration of justice impels us 
to believe that the conduct of the defendants in the settlement of 
the disputed claim and the concealment of truth from bondholders 
was not inconsistent with the hypothesis of innocence. For that 
reason and for the further reason that proof of two distinct plans 
would be at variance from the indictment, a trial Judge would be 
compelled to direct a verdict for the defendants. 

We realize, of course, that as a matter of law it is not necessary 
in a mail fraud case that the Government establish monetary 
loss to investors or monetary gain to defendants. But we know, 
too, that as a practical matter we must inquire whether there 
was such a gain and loss. In this case, there was clearly no 
financial benefit moving directly to the defendants, and had they 
public of the condition of the sinking funds, the 
market for the bonds might well have collapsed completely. 
And so we have the anomalous situation where the buyer of 
bonds, by withholding the truth, creates a better price for the 
seller than he could get if the truth became known. Further, 


of financial panic. 
When it became known to the defendants that $150,000 of 


were exchanged at face value, and some were acquired at less 
than par. Many of them had changed hands in the interim. 
All of the holders of those bonds actually fared better in the 
resale than the holders of the real first-trust bonds for which 
there was a known market. Practically all of them were resold 
more than 3 years prior to the date of these indictments. 

The indictment also charges fraud in the procurement and con- 
duct of the receivership, and one of the indictment letters was 
written by the receivers, two of whom are defendants here. Our 
study of the case convinces us that there is no proof that the 
court was overreached in the course of the receivership. 

A better case could not be made as to some defendants than 
as to others. Some of them did not participate at all, because 
they were not executives in the true sense, in the negotiation for 
settlement of the claim or the concealment of facts, and it seems 
reasonable that all those who did take part were actuated by the 
common purpose to save their companies. It would be idle to 
say that those of the defendants who were connected with the 
companies during the period of the original irregularities which 
we score should be tried. As pointed out, the statute of limita- 
tions bars action on account of those matters, and the Govern- 
ment’s evidence, almost entirely documentary, will not sufficiently 
establish the wrongful participation of these defendants. 

These indictments hang by tenuous threads in this, too, that 
the letters forming the bases of the indictments were written 
after the sales of bonds had been made. Inasmuch as the 
of the offense is the mailing of letters to effectuate a fraud it is 
doubtful if these letters could have had that quality. 

It is not an easy task for a prosecutor to enter a nolle prosequi 
in an important case of widespread interest. But when a careful 
investigation of the facts is made, and all the available evidence 
is examined and weighed in the light of settled legal principles, 
there is no alternative if the facts and the law are not sufficient 
to support a prosecution. The Department of Justice feels that it 
has a duty to perform in the instant case—an obligation to the 
Government to refrain from spending the public funds in a fruit- 
less prosecution; and, in fairness to the defendants, to dismiss a 
charge of criminality when we are convinced that a verdict of 
guilty could not be obtained. 

I am not unmindful that there has been and is great interest 
in these cases. They have attracted much notice in the press. 
Expressions have been heard, on the one hand, that the indict- 
ments were not broad enough, that they did not include many 
things for which the defendants should be punished, that more 
and other persons should also have been charged; and, on the 
other hand, that these men were being exposed to prosecution 
solely because they were bankers, that they were being blamed for 
the depression, that they could not get a fair trial because the 
shadow of innocent bondholders would envelope and prejudice 
the reason of jurors. 

But the position of the Department of Justice is now what it 
was when the late Charles D. McAvoy addressed Your Honor at 
the conclusion of the hearing on the motions which you have 
been considering. He said then and I say now that if there is 
a good case against them they should face a jury; if there is not 
a good case against them they should not face a jury. They 
should receive the same treatment that any other defendant 
ought to receive—no more and no less. 

I conceive it to be the duty of the Government to represent 
with equal fairness the rich as well as the poor and to do equal 
justice under the law. It is a proud duty and it is a proud 
responsibility. 

Believing, as I do, that under the evidence which we would be 
able to offer in a trial of these cases a jury would not be entitled 
to convict the defendants, the Government has no more right to 
try them than it would have a right to set them free in the face 
ef established guilt, 
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Therefore, and for the reasons I have assigned, I request the 
approval of the court to enter a nolle prosequi in each case as to 
each defendant. 


The judge commended him, and the Philadelphia Record 
said editorially: 


Foes of the New Deal have sought industriously to build up 
the false notion that the Department of Justice under the Roose- 
velt administration is engaged in persecuting people in high 
places, because they are in high places, 

The answer to that hollow charge is found in the motion of 
Special Assistant Attorney General Brien. McMahon for dismissal 
of indictments against the 12 defendants charged with using the 
mails to defraud in connection with the collapse of the Philadel- 
phia Co. for Guaranteeing Mortgages. 

It was not an easy task for McMahon to make this motion. 
In the face of widespread and justified protests of investors who 
lost their savings in that concern it was bound to be an unpopular 
step in many quarters. 

But the Department of Justice is first of all a department of 
justice. Its duty is prosecution, not persecution. And in the 
light of the fragility of the case against these defendants, the only 
honorable course was this move to quash the indictments. 

It took courage to do the unpopular thing. Public opinion will 
respect that courage, and give Assistant Attorney General Mc- 
Mahon credit for facing the facts, playing fair. 

As McMahon's petition makes clear, the men responsible for 
the debacle both are dead. The most that can be said against 
the other defendants is, that in a period of national panic they 
sought to bolster the mortgage company as best they could—to 
stall off a collapse in the hope that time would bring economic 
rescue, They recognized that failure of the institution would 
harm not only those connected with it but carry a trail of dis- 
aster through other institutions. Had they succeeded, the public 
would have cheered them. Because the mortgage company was 
beyond saving, they have been criticized. 

That's human. It’s a common reaction in all walks of life. 

As to the broader question behind the situation, that of mort- 
gage-guaranty racketeering, it remains for the S. E. O. and other 
New Deal safeguards to make a repetition impossible. The fault in 
this case, as in many others, lay with a system which was basically 
unsound and which looked sound only through the rose-colored’ 
glasses which were fashionable in the lush latter twenties. 

These 12 leaders in our community stand vindicated. Finis is 
written upon the records of a long-standing controversy. And we 
only hope that these men, and others in posts of high respon- 
sibility, will profit by the experiences of this affair by main 
increased vigilance in rooting out and wiping out any unsound 
practices which may in the future threaten anew the welfare of this 
community. 


Now, it should be understood that the indictments brought 
did not encompass all of the activities of the Philadelphia 
Co. for Guaranteeing Mortgages. They had to do only with the 
financing of the Sylvania Hotel and the Bankers Trust Build- 
ing. The Government was restricted to evidence touching 
upon those matters and those matters only. No matter what 
may have been done in other respects by those people, and no 
matter whether they had violated some State law or not, the 
question before the Department of Justice was: “Had they 
violated a Federal statute in connection with those two prop- 
erties only, and had they done so within 3 years prior to the 
dates of the indictments?” 

It was found they had not, and the Government had nerve 
enough—the right kind of nerve—to say so. They were 
calmly judicious in the face of hysteria. 

It may be, and undoubtedly is, difficult for laymen to under- 
stand the restrictions the law imposes upon the prosecution in 
criminal cases, the safeguards thrown around a defendant. 
They are many and rigid. The prosecutor must reckon with 
them and must realize they stand as bulwarks in his path. 

No blame can be attached to the officers of the Department 
of Justice, who recognized that the obstacles confronting 
them in these cases were insurmountable and who did what 
was right in their minds. We are better for that kind of men. 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in our concern over affairs in 
Spain and China let us look back at the most momentous 
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period in American history, when participation in the affairs 
of Europe or an attempt to decide upon the merits of their 
wars might have been fatal. 

It must be remembered that France made her great, if 
belated, effort to reestablish her primacy in Europe by her 
use of the French Revolution and the American alliance. 
Even in the consummation of the pact of amity, France pur- 
sued a watchful-waiting policy and only yielded at the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne’s army. Essentially the policy 
was hatred of England, not so much a love of America, but the 
defeat resolved all doubts in form of the American Colonies. 

Out of the accord came the treaty of amity and commerce 
which embodied most-favored-nation trading privileges and 
the maritime principles of the plan of 1776, as well as the 
recognition of the independence of the United States. 

The second pact was a “conditional and defensive alliance” 
with a provision that should a war materialize between Eng- 
land and France, the United States would fight shoulder to 
shoulder with her ally, and neither would yield without the 
consent of the other. 

Practically the money which France spent to help us was 
the death blow to the ancient regime and paved the way for 
the French Revolution. Practically, also, France did not wish 
to have us pay our debts, as she might lose her diplomatic 
hold over us, but when we did astonish her later with pay- 
ment, she found the gesture a helpful aid in the throes of the 
revolution. 

The French Revolution and all its awful consequences in 
Europe, so well told by Thomas Carlyle and Edmund Burke, 
came to America as a shield and protection. It overturned 
the entire theory of the balance of power in Europe, pros- 
trated the easy-going machinery of absolutism, and caused 
such consternation that few continental nations had much 
time to think of the New World. Under its protecting blanket 
America made phenomenal progress. In the breathing spell 
we developed a real foreign policy that carried us through the 
infant days and even today is a salutary reminder of what 
may happen if emotions get the better of our people and they 
wish to decide on the merits of other people's quarrels. 

Great Britain and France were at war on February 1, 1793. 
On this side of the ocean an overwhelming sentiment was 
for France. It is easy to understand this, for France had 
enabled us to win the War of Independence, and she had just 
won her own enfranchisement from the crushing despotism 
of an outworn monarchical system. In addition, we were 
still united to France as an ally bound to defend the French 
West Indies in time of war. 

In the midst of the all-powerful popular emotional out- 
bursts of sympathy for France, President Washington, backed 
by Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, saw through 
the chaos and confusion of the moment and decided upon real 
neutrality. In an epochal proclamation, the President en- 
joined neutrality upon every citizen. It was virgin ground 
upon which the new Nation was walking. This type of sin- 
cere neutrality was a new concept in the world picture. In 
the midst of the furor the strong, clear voice of Jefferson 
cautioned and convinced the President that we should stand 
by the French treaties and the Minister of France should be 
received if he came. Jefferson was gambling that France 
would not insist upon the terms of the alliance. So it proved, 
as she hoped, a benevolent neutrality would benefit her. 
Then began that series of events that followed the arrival of 
Citizen Genet, but complete frustration balked his purposes 
when President Washington put teeth into the neutrality 
laws. It was an epochal move. 

The basis of that move was pure, unadulterated concern 
for America—first and foremost. No sentimentality entered 
into the picture. We must remember that nine-tenths of our 
trade was with Great Britain, and one-half of that was in 
British bottoms. We had no navy, and all the high prin- 
ciples of maritime policy that we had voiced were ineffective 
for the want of sea-surface ability to carry them out. How- 
ever much we hoped to make free ships free goods through 
the French treaty, we had no chance to make England follow 
our wishes. As a matter of fact, England had strong backing 
from all the principal powers of Europe with the exception of 
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the Scandanavian states, and all had a common motive— 
hatred of France. 

We got the Jay treaty through because of the preoccupa- 
tions of the British and their respect for our profitable 
American trade. Expediency and the weakness of our armed 
forces dictated a prudence that may now seem akin to sur- 
render, but in the passage of time we realize that we were 
compelled to make these concessions for peace and a chance 
to grow unmolested by foreign entanglements and intrigue. 
That treaty saw as a result the efforts of France to influence 
the American electorate, to cast aside President Washington 
in a campaign of 1796, a heinous attempt of a foreign gov- 
ernment to interfere with the domestic problems of another 
nation. 

On the basis of those experiences Washington formulated 
his magnificent advice to his countrymen. 

From that time until the so-called “era of good feeling” 
America moved along to such heights that Louis Philippe, 
when he became King, told Lafayette that “what he had 
seen in the United States had convinced him that no gov- 
ernment can be so good as a republic.” He had surveyed 
the period for which the pregnant seed was sown in the neu- 
trality decision of the Washington administration and the 
philosophy of the Farewell Address. What a period that was 
is best expressed in this quotation from a 
English historian: 

There was a time in the Presidency of Monroe, about 55 years 
ago, which men still speak of as “the era of good feeling“ when’ 
most of the incongruities that had come down from the Stuarts 
had been reformed and the motives of later division were yet in- 
active. 8 causes of Old World trouble popular ignorance, 
pauperism, the glaring contrast between rich and poor, ape osteo 


strife, public debts, standing armies, and war—were 
unknown. 


Knowing these things, what answer can there be to the 
thunderous ponderosity implied in Washington’s question 
to all Americans in all times: 

Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why by inter- ' 
vention, interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? j 

Can ambitions founded on popular ignorance, stark pov- 
erty, religious intolerance, overwhelming discrepancies be- 
tween rich and poor, huge military machines, have anything: 
in common with our system of representative government? 
Can the awful lessons of European diplomatic deceit, assas- 
sination, and Machiavellian blackguardism offer us a com- 
munity of interest? Was not Baron DeNolke, Swedish Am- 
bassador to England in 1784, hitting the nail on the head 
when he told John Adams?— 

I take it for granted that you will have the sense enough to see 


us a oe cut each other’s throat with a philosophical tran- 
quillity. 


Adams supplemented this with a letter in 1809 to this 
effect: 


Our form of government, inestimable as it is, exposes us more, 
than any other to the insidious intrigues and ent influence 
of foreign nations. Nothing but our inflexible neutrality can pre- 
serve us. The public negotiations and secret intrigues of the 
English and French have been employed for centuries in every. 
court and country of Europe. Look back to the history of Spain, 
Holland, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Italy, and 
Turkey for the last hundred years. How many revolutions have 
been ca ? How many emperors and kings have fallen victims 
to the alternate triumphs of parties excited by Englishmen or 
Frenchmen? And can we expect to escape the vigilant attention 
of politicians so experienced, so keen-sighted, and so rich? If we 
convince them that our attachment to neutrality is able, 
they will let us alone; but as long as a hope remains in either 
power of seducing us to engage in war on his side and against 
his enemy, we shall be torn and convulsed by their maneuvers. 


Today more than ever we ought to heed these admonitions, 
for it is easy to get caught in the terrific onslaught of senti- 
ment that can be manufactured for the belligerents in every 
war. Why, in the outbreak of hostilities between A and B 
the purposes of B may outshine the noblest aspirations of 
man, yet soon C and D, autocratic backward nations, may 
join B, and then C may have as allies a set of the most 
progressive partners. Then where are we? The answer is 
simply to take to heart the definition of Prof. Edward 
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Borchard, of Yale University Law School, which reads as 
follows: 

Neutrality is an old institution, which finds its source in candor, 
in the obligations to hold the scales even, to remain a friend of 
both belligerents, to lend support to neither, to avoid passing judg- 
ment on the merits of their war. It assures both belligerents that 
they are dealing with a friend, not a disguised enemy. The bel- 

ts must know who is in the war and who is not. In return 
for obligations assumed by a neutral, the belligerents undertake 
to respect his rights as a neutral, including the right to remain 
out of other people’s wars. - 

This is a cogent reminder of what John Quincy Adams 
said, that: 

Neutrality avoids all consideration of the merits of the contest. 


Add to this the will to be neutral—a will which is sus- 
tained, above and beyond all temptations, and you have real 
neutrality. It preserved infant America—it should protect 
that same robust America now. 

If further evidence of Presidential support is wanted for 
Washington’s doctrine, we can cite Jackson, Van Buren, 
Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Cleveland, Harding. 
All are on record with the same thought that Washington 
fathered. 

Abraham Lincoln, second annual message, December 1, 
1862: 

The Civil War, which has so radically changed for the moment 
the occupations and habits of the American people, has neces- 
sarily disturbed the social condition and affected very deeply the 
prosperity of the nations with which we have carried on a com- 
merce that has been steadily increasing throughout a period of 
half a century. It has at the same time excited political ambi- 
tions and apprehensions which have produced a profound agitation 
throughout the civilized world. In this unusual agitation we 
have forborne from taking part in any controversy between foreign 
states and between parties or factions in such states. We have 
attempted no propagandism and acknowledged no reyolution. But 
we have left to every nation the exclusive conduct and manage- 
ment of its own affairs. 

Andrew Johnson, fourth annual message, Washington, De- 
cember 9, 1868: 

Conforming my administration to these principles, I have on no 
occasion lent support or toleration to unlawful expeditions set on 
foot upon the plea of Republican propagandism or of national 
extension or aggrandizement. The necessity, however, of repressing 
such unlawful movements clearly indicates the duty which rests 
upon us of adapting our legislative action to the new circum- 
stances of a decline of European monarchical power and influence 
and the increase of American republican ideas, interests, and 


sympathies. 

Grover Cleveland, first annual message, December 8, 1885: 

Maintaining as I do the tenets of a line of precedents from 
Washington’s day, which proscribe entangling alliances with for- 
eign states, I do not favor a policy of acquisition of new and 
distant territory or the incorporation of remote interests with our 
own. 

In the sixth annual message of President James Monroe, 
December 3, 1822, we find these words: 

Sustaining our neutral position and allowing to each party 
while the war continues equal rights, it is incumbent on the 
United States to claim of each with vigor the faithful observance 
of our rights according to the well-known law of nations. 


President Andrew Jackson repeated the thought in his 
third annual message on December 6, 1831: 

The c and wise policy of our Government kept us in a 
state of neutrality during the wars that have at different periods 
since our political existence been carried on by other powers. 

President Martin Van Buren in his inaugural address 
March 4, 1837: 

We decline alliances as averse to our peace. 


And in his first annual message December 5, 1837, he said: 


We have faithfully sustained the foreign policy with which the 
United States, under the guidance of their first President, took 
their stand in the family of nations. 3 

President John Tyler, second annual message, December 6, 
1842: 


Our great desire should be to enter only into rivalry which looks 
to the general good in the cultivation of the sciences, the enlarge- 


ment for the exercise of mechanical arts, and the spread of com- 
merce—the great civilizer—to every land and sea. Carefully ab- 
staining from interference in all questions exclusively referring 
themselves to the political interests of Europe, we may be per- 
mitted to hope an equal exemption from the interference of 
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European governments in what relates to the states of the American 
continent. 

While President James K. Polk in his inaugural], March 
1845, said: 

All alliances having a tendency to jeopardize the welfare and 
honor of our country or sacrifice any one of the national interests 
will be studiously avoided. 

First annual message, December 2, 1850, of President 
Millard Fillmore: 

We make no wars to prevent, to promote, or to prevent suc- 
cession to thrones, to maintain any theory of balance of power, 
or to suppress the actual government which any country chooses 
to establish for itself * * * to maintain a strict neutrality in 
foreign wars. 

On March 4, 1853, the inaugural address of Franklin 
Pierce contains these words: 

Of the complicated European systems of national policy we have 
heretofore been independent from their wars, their tumults, and 
anxieties; we have been, happily, almost entirely exempt. 

Again in the inaugural of James Buchanan of March 4, 
1857, we listen to the familiar words: 


To avoid entangling alliances has been a maxim of our policy 
since the days of Washington, and its wisdom no one disputes. 


Slums and Senate Bill No. 1685 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 
LOW- OR HIGH-COST HOUSING? 

Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, social workers re- 
peatedly assert that private industry is not capable of pro- 
ducing adequate housing within the income of urban slum 
dwellers, It is normally believed that private industry can- 
not produce housing that will rent for less than $11 per 
room per month. It is further asserted that the average 
family should not expend more than one-fifth of its income 
for rent, and this means that such dwellings would not be 
available to those persons with low incomes, It should be 
remembered that the Brookings Institution estimated that 
over 21 percent of the families had an income of less than 
$1,000 per year in 1929 and that 42 percent had an income 
of less than $1,500. That organization also estimated that 
12 percent of the nonfarm families had an income of less 
than $1,000, and 53 percent earned less than $2,000 
per year. The Housing Division of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration estimates that at least 17 percent of the fam- 
ilies had in 1934 an income of less than $800 per year. This 
17 percent could only afford to pay less than $160 a year 
for rent. Concerning this group of people the P. W. A. 
has said: 

To supply decent housing conditions to the 17 percent of our 
total families whose incomes are less than $800 per year and who 
cannot, under a balanced budget, afford rentals of over approxi- 
mately $1.50 per room, a complete reorganization is necessary. 
Housing for this class must be on a permanent relief basis. If 
they are to be housed, the present conception of a financial 
policy must be reversed. A 100-percent subsidy must be hypothe- 
sized at the outset and rents collected where possible. 

During the past 444 years the administration, through its 
various agencies, has obligated more than $275,000,000 for 
the furtherance of an experimental program for the devel- 
opment of a so-called low-cost housing project. One hun- 
dred and fifteen million dollars of this is being spent on 
rural resettlement projects of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. In some of these rural resettlement projects the cost 
per family dwelling unit has been exorbitant. For example, 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., the cost has been in excess of $20,000, 
and in the case of the New Jersey homesteads projects it 
has been $14,700. The average cost on all these rural re- 
settlement projects has been about $6,800, and, in addi- 
tion, the Resettlement Administration is spending about 
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$30,000,000 on three suburban resettlement projects at 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. The cost per fam- 
ily dwelling unit on these projects is over $8,500. In addi- 
tion, the Housing Division of the Public Works Administra- 
tion has obligated more than $130,000,000 to be spent on 
49 low-cost slum-clearance projects in the larger cities. This 
$130,000,000 will provide 22,664 family dwelling units, and 
the average cost of these will be approximately $5,650, in- 
cluding those that have been completed, as well as those 
still under construction. In some cases the cost runs as 
high as $8,503 per family dwelling unit, Cambridge, and 
$8,188, Harlem River houses, New York. The average cost 
per room on these projects is $1,775, and in one instance, 
Harlem River houses, New York, it is $2,628, including service 
charges, which are part of the rent under section 2 (1) of 
the bill. 

According to figures presented by Dr. Nathaniel H. Engle, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the average cost per room on English low-cost 
housing projects is only $325, and the standards utilized on 
these projects in England would be quite acceptable in this 
country, according to evidence presented by Dr. Engle. (The 
Annals of Political and Social Science, March 1937, pp. 
191-205.) 

At any rate, provision for approximately $1,000 per room 
would allow generous leeway in this country. 

In 1936 Congress passed legislation granting a 45-percent 
subsidy on these low-rent housing projects being constructed 
by the Public Works Administration. That is, in computing 
rents 45 percent of the cost of the projects must be written 
off. Despite this subsidy, the rents on these projects are not 
within the income of slum dwellers. In the case of Harlem 
River houses, New York City, the rent is $2.42 per room per 
month and at Atlantic City the rent is $8.08 per room per 
month. 

In the second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress 
Senator WacNER introduced a housing bill which was es- 
sentially the same as S. 1685. During that session of 
Congress the bill passed the Senate but it was never re- 
ported out of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. An attempt will be made in this discussion to sum- 
marize the essential features of Senator Wadxxn's bill as it 
was reported out of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency at the present session of Congress. The bill pro- 
vides for the creation of a Government corporation to be 
called the United States Housing Authority. This corpora- 
tion will be located in the Department of the Interior and 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Secretary thereof. It is to 
be headed by an administrator appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of 5 years. It is to have all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of a Government-owned corporation, including 
freedom from the control of the General Accounting Office— 
so far as any grants or loans that it makes are concerned— 
and exemption from most of the laws regulating the method 
of execution of Government business. According to the pro- 
visions of section 4 (a) of this bill, all of the employees of 
the authority will be exempt from the operations of the civil- 
service laws and from the salary provisions of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923. Thus the whole body of employees of the 
authority will be a new field for patronage. The corporation 
is to be given the authority to make loans and grants to 
public housing authorities, but not more than 10 percent of 
such loans and grants can be in any one State. It is to have 
the power to issue at least $500,000,000 of securities guaran- 
teed both as to principal and interest by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Most of the low-cost housing construction that will be car- 
ried on under this bill will be executed by public housing 
authorities. These are public corporations organized in a 
given city, county, or metropolitan district under the laws of 
the State wherein such locality is situated. As a consequence 
of the activity of the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, at least 29 States have provided for the crea- 
tion of such public housing authorities. 

The provisions of this bill are so complicated that the 
simplest way to show the way they operate is to take a 
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simple illustration and show how it will be executed. If a 
housing authority organized in a given city desires to con- 
struct a low-cost housing project costing, let us say, by 
way of example, $1,000,000, it can proceed in either of two 
ways to finance it. In the first place it can come to the 
United States Housing Authority and borrow from it 85 
percent of the cost of the project at a rate of interest no 
greater than the going Federal rate of interest which the 
Government is paying for money that it borrows at the pres- 
ent time on loans for more than 10 years, plus one-half of 1 
percent. This loan is to be amortized over a period of 60 
years. The average going Federal rate of interest at the 
present time is 2½ percent. Then the average rate of in- 
terest that a local housing authority will have to pay for 
money borrowed from the Federal Government will be 3 
percent. The other 15 percent will have to be given by the 
municipality or borrowed elsewhere, and most housing au- 
thorities would have to pay more than 3 percent for such 
funds. Thus, of this million dollars $850,000 will be bor- 
rowed from the United States Housing Authority and 
$150,000 will be borrowed from other sources. The charges 
on the money borrowed from private sources will certainly 
not be more favorable than 3-percent interest and amortiza- 
tion over 60 years. The total cost of interest and amortiza- 
tion on the $1,000,000 will be $2,167,978. The total cost 
of the $850,000 borrowed from the United States Housing 
Authority will be $1,841,000. Of this sum $850,000 will con- 
stitute the repayment of principal and $991,000 will be for 
the payment of interest on the unpaid balances. Thus the 
annual carrying charges due from the local housing au- 
thority to the United States Housing Authority will be 
$30,812. On the $150,000 secured through private sources 
the total amortization cost will be $327,000, of which 
$150,000 represents the repayment of principal and $177,000 
the repayment of interest. The annual carrying charge on 
this loan will be approximately $5,300. ‘Then the total 
amortization cost of a million dollars, both on the Fed- 
eral loan and on the local loan will be $2,168,000, and the 
total annual carrying charges on the loan will be $36,112. 
Since the United States Housing Authority can lend 
$500,000,000, and since it can only lend up to 85 percent of 
the cost of the project, it can finance at any one time ap- 
proximately $590,000,000 worth of low-cost housing projects. 

In addition, the United States Housing Authority can enter 
into a contract with a local housing authority to pay the local 
housing authority annual grants to continue for no longer 
than 60 years to insure that the undertaking will actually 
be a low-cost housing project. These provisions are con- 
tained in section 10 of the act, which reads as follows: 

Sec, 10. (a) The Authority may make annual contributions to 
public housing agencies to assist in achieving and main 
the low-rent character of their housing projects. The annual con- 
tributions for any such project shall be fixed in uniform amounts 
and shall be paid in such amounts over a fixed period of years. 
No part of such annual contributions by the Authority shall be 
made available for any project unless and until the State, city, 


situated shall contribute at least 25 percent of the annual con- 
tributions herein provided in the form of cash or tax remissions, 
general or special, or tax exemptions. The Authority shall em- 
body the 8 for such annual contributions in a contract 
guaranteeing their payment over such fixed period: Provided, That 
no annual contributions shall be made and the Authority shall 
enter into no contract guaranteeing any annual contribution in 
connection with the development of any low-rent housing project 
involving the construction of new dwellings, unless arrangements 
satisfactory to the Authority are made for the elimination by 
demolition, condemnation, and effective closing, or the compul- 
sory repair or improvement of unsafe and insanitary dwellings sit- 
uated in the locality or metropolitan area, substantially equal in 
rend 8 the number of newly constructed dwellings provided by 

e project. 

(b) Annual contributions shall be strictly limited to the 
amounts and periods necessary, in the determination of the Au- 
thority, to assure the low-rent character of the housing projects 
involved. Toward this end the Authority may prescribe regula- 
tions fixing the maximum contributions available under different 
circumstances, giving consideration to cost, location, size, rent- 
paying ability of prospective tenants or other factors bearing upon 
the amounts and periods of assistance needed to achieve and main- 
tain low rentals. Such regulations may provide for rates of con- 
tribution based upon pashan reg acquisition or administration 

cost, number of dwelling units, number of persons housed, or 
other appropriate factors: That the Paxed 1 
payable annually under any contract shall in no case exceed & sum 
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equal to the annual yield at the going Federal rate of interest (at 
the time such contract is made), plus 1 percent upon the de- 
velopment or acquisition cost of the low-rent housing project 
involved: And provided further, That all such annual contribu- 
tions shall be used first to apply toward any payment of interest 
or principal on any loan due to the Authority from the public 


housing agency. 
(c) In case any contract for annual contributions is made for 


a period — 20 years, the Authority shall reserve the right 
to reexamine the 3 of the low- rent housing project involved 
F every 5 years thereafter; and, at the 
time of any such reexamination, the Authority may make such 
modification (subject to all the provisions of this section) in the 
fixed and uniform amounts of subsequent annual contributions 
payable under such contract as is warranted by changed conditions 
and as is consistent with main the 3 character of 
the housing project involved. In no case shall any contract for 
annual contributions be made for a period exceeding 60 years. 

This provision of the bill would permit the United States 
Housing Authority to make an annual grant for a period not 
longer than 60 years, the annual payments of which grant 
could be 75 percent of the yield of the normal Federal rate 
of interest plus 1 percent as applied to the cost or purchase 
price of the low-cost housing project. The local authority 
would have to contribute at least 25 percent of the going rate 
of interest plus 1 percent as applied to the cost. At the 
present time the going Federal rate of interest is 244 percent, 
and under this provision, on a million-dollar project, the 
annual payment by the Federal Government to the local 
housing authority could be $26,250, and over a period of 60 
years these payments would amount to a total of $1,575,000. 
The local authority would have to give each year $8,750, 
amounting to $525,000 over 60 years. As was previously 
pointed out, the cost of amortizing this entire million-dollar 
project at 3 percent interest would be $2,167,978—including 
both Federal and non-Federal loans. Since the total cost of 
amortizing the $850,000 borrowed from the Federal Govern- 
ment is $1,841,000, and since the local housing authority 
received from the Federal Government over 60 years by way 
of annual grants, $1,575,000, the local government will have 
to pay to the Federal Government $260,000 beyond the sums 
received in the form of annual grants. This would amount 
to approximately $4,500 a year in excess of the money 
accredited to it by the Federal Government. Of course, in 
addition, the local housing authority would have to pay the 
charges on the $150,000 borrowed through other channels. 
The annual carrying charges on this amount would be about 
$5,323, making a total annual charge on the local housing 
authority of $36,130. 

Thus the Federal Government will in actuality be giving to 
the local housing authority 72.7 percent of the cost of the 
project (principal and interest) and the local housing au- 
thority will actually have to pay 24.2 percent of the cost of 
the project. Thus the tenants will have to pay only $67,978, 
or 3.1 percent of the cost. The total annual payments by 
the local housing authority to the Federal Government to 
amortize this loan will have to be only approximately 
$266,000 more than the annual grants received from the 
Federal Government. Thus, this bill actually provides that 
the United States Housing Authority will make grants to 
local housing authorities to enable them to pay back to it 
loans that have been made to them by the United States 
Housing Authority. 

Although section 10 (e) of the bill only authorizes the 
United States Housing Authority to incur an annual grant 
of $5,000,000 per year beginning with the fiscal year 1938, 
$7,500,000 beginning the next fiscal year, and $7,500,000 the 
year after, the total value of the obligations here authorized 
is $1,200,000,000 over a period of 60 years. But it should be 
noted that the Federal Government can only lend 85 percent 
of the cost of a project and can lend only $500,000,000. 
Also it should be remembered that the Authority can give 
only 75 percent of the annual grants given as a rent subsidy. 
This will greatly reduce the funds that can actually be obli- 
gated each year for rent subsidy. It will be quite a bit 
under $20,000,000; it will be approximately $13,900,000 and 
over a period of 60 years it will be $839,000,000. It is quite 
likely that after 1940 the Housing Authority will be author- 
ized to make new additional grants under this section. Thus 
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it is apparent that this provision of the bill will impose a 
continual obligation on the Federal Government that in the 
aggregate will assume large proportions. 

The second method of extending Federal assistance to 
low-cost housing projects is through the use of direct, non- 
recurring capital grants. Provided that the State or local 
government creating the local housing authority makes a 
grant of 25 percent of the cost of the project, the United 
States Housing Authority can make a capital grant covering 
25 percent of the cost of the undertaking and an additional 
grant of 15 percent can be made from relief funds appro- 
priated by Congress. Section 11 (d) of the bill authorizes 
capital grants at the rate of $10,000,000 a year for 1938, 
1939, and 1940. Thus the total maximum Federal capital 
grant that can be made under section 11 will be 40 percent 
of the cost of the project, provided that the local housing 
authority makes a grant of 25 percent. The balance of the 
cost of the project—35 percent—can be financed by loans 
from the United States housing authority, which loan will 
be at the rate of one-half of 1 percent more than the going 
rate of Federal interest, that is, a total of 3 percent, and can 


- be amortized over a period of 60 years. 


To illustrate the working of this second method of 
financing let us once again take a million-dollar project. 
If the Federal Government gives 25 percent from funds 
authorized under this act and 15 percent from funds au- 
thorized for relief, then it will be giving $400,000. The 
local governing unit will have to contribute 25 percent of 
$250,000. This will leave $350,000 to be raised by loans. 
In all probability the local housing authority will borrow 
this money from the United States housing authority at 
the going rate of Federal interest plus one-half of 1 percent, 
and it will amortize the loan over a period of 60 years as 
permitted under section 9 of this bill. Then the total cost 
of a million-dollar project financed in this manner will be 
$1,408,792. Of this sum $758,742 will be the cost of amortiz- 
ing $350,000 over a period of 60 years at 3 percent interest 
($350,000 going for the repayment of capital and $408,792 
for the payment of interest on outstanding balances). The 
remaining $650,000 represents the grants made by the Fed- 
eral Government and local government unit. Thus in 
actuality on the project financed in this manner the Federal 
Government will be giving only 28.4 percent of the total 
ccst of the project; the local grant will represent only 17.7 
percent of the cost of the undertaking; and the local hous- 
ing authority, representing the tenants, will have to pay 
53.9 percent of the cost of the project. This is a far dif- 
ferent situation than where the project is financed through 
the use of 60-year annual grants. Where these 60-year 
annual grants are used, the Federal Government will pay 
72.7 percent and the local housing authority will have to 
contribute 24.2 percent to the cost of the undertaking and 
the tenants 3.1 percent. It is difficult to see how any local 
housing authority can be induced to utilize the nonrecurring 
capital grants that are provided for in section 11 of the act. 

Of course, someone might contend that the United States 
housing authority does not have to use the full period of 
60 years for amortization of loans and for the annual grant, 
and that if it does not use this full period it may be more 
advantageous to the local housing authority to choose capi- 
tal grants rather than annual grants. This would be true 
if the period of amortization is set between 25 and 30 years. 
For example, if the cost of the loan on a million-dollar 
project is amortized over a period of 20 years, the local 
housing authority will have to contribute on the basis of 
annual grants $819,314, and if it took a capital grant with 
amortization at 20 years on the 35-percent loan the local 
housing authority would have to contribute by way of 
amortization and by way of the 25-percent grant required 
a total of $720,510. With a period of amortization of 25 
years the total contribution of the local housing authority 
on the basis of annual grants would be $779,447, and on the 
basis of capital grants it would be $752,494. But with the 
period of amortization of 30 years the advantage shifts to 
the utilization of annual grants wherein the total cost to the 
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local housing authority would be $743,078 as against $785,802 
on the basis of a capital grant. The difference is more 
pronounced in 40 years where the charges on the basis of 
annual grants would be $680,495 and on the basis of a capi- 
tal grant $855,673. When the period of repayment is set for 
50 years the charges to the local housing authority on the 
basis of annual grants would be $630,775 and $930,146 where 
a capital grant is utilized. Thus if the United States 
housing authority sets the period of amortization at 30 
years or more it would appear that no local housing author- 
ity would elect to use capital grants, and if the United 
States housing authority could force the authority to use 
this method of financing the local housing authority would 
be discriminated against as compared to those local housing 
authorities being financed by annual grants. 

Section 15 (5) of the bill provides certain limitations as to 
the cost of constructing each family unit in these low-cost 
housing projects. The bill provides: 

The authority shall determine, in making loans, grants, or annual 
contributions for projects hereafter initiated, that in each fiscal 
year the average family dwelling unit cost (as herein defined) shall 
not exceed $5,000. 

The average family dwelling unit as defined in this section 
includes all construction other than land and nondwelling 
facilities. In most low-cost housing projects nondwelling 
facilities, including auditoriums, recreation facilities, and 
such often run into large sums, and therefore it does not 
appear desirable to have excluded them in computing the cost. 
Further, it should be noted that in the quotation set forth 
above the average cost is limited to $5,000. This is not a 
maximum figure. In some units the cost could be above while 
the cost could be below in others. The provision as contained 
in the bill passed by the Senate, which limited the cost to 
$1,000 per room and $4,000 per family dwelling unit, exclusive 
of land, was much more specific and economical. This pro- 
vision relative to cost limitations is meaningless as long as 
section 6 (a) remains in the act, which will exempt all agree- 
ments for loans, grants, capital grants, and annual contribu- 
tions from audit by the General Accounting Office with the 
power of disallowance. There is no other legal check that can 
be applied to enforce the provisions of section 15 (5) other 
than the General Accounting Office. It would seem most de- 
sirable not to exempt the creation and limitation of such 
obligations from the control of the General Accounting Office, 

The provisions of section 15 (5) as above quoted will con- 
stitute no actual limitation on the United States housing 
authority and will not cause them to reduce costs below those 
existing in the Housing Division of the Public Works Admin- 
istration since the costs of the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration are already less than this figure. This 
organization has commenced construction on approximately 
$130,000,000 worth of so-called low-cost housing. The aver- 
age cost per family unit on these projects is $5,649 including 
land. In one instance, Cambridge, Mass., the cost was as high 
as $9,354 per family unit. The average cost of land on these 
projects is $870 per family unit, which would then leave an 
average cost, exclusive of land, of $4,779 per family unit, 
which, of course, is less than an average cost of $5,000 per 
family unit. The source of these figures is a tabulation pre- 
sented in the hearings before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, 
on S. 4425, pages 36-37, and the hearing before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, on the pro- 
posed bill to extend until June 30, 1939, the funds and author- 
ity of the Public Works Administration, pages 92-94. 

The average cost per room on this low-cost housing has 
been $1,775 and in one case (Harlem River houses, New 
York) the cost was $2,628. The average cost of land per 
room was approximately $260. (The source of these figures 
is the hearings previously referred to.) It will be recalled 
that earlier in this discussion it was pointed out that the 
average cost of construction per room in England on Goy- 
ernment-subsidized low-cost housing was only $325 and that 
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a distinguished authority contended the standards on such 
projects would be quite adequate even for American needs. 
In executing the housing projects under the direction of 
the Housing Division of the Public Works Administration 
no effort has actually been made to construct low-cost hous- 
ing. The projects are constructed on the basis of the same 
standards that would be used in a private apartment which 
would rent for no less than $25 or $30 per room. There- 
fore, it would seem desirable to amend the law so that it 
would contain specific limitations nearer the figure pro- 
posed by the Senate. Of course, it is difficult. to construct 
low-cost housing in this country so long as the administra- 
tion maintains a policy of trying to keep costs on construc- 
tion work at as high a level as possible. 

Section 20 (a) of this act provides that the United States 
housing authority can issue a total of $500,000,000 of bonds 
to be guaranteed by the United States both as to principal 
and interest. Through the proceeds of the sale of these 
bonds the housing authority can make loans to local hous- 
ing authorities which will be repaid through the annual. 
grants provided in section 10. It is also provided that none 
of the money received as repayments on loans should be 
used for the making of annual grants or capital grants. 
Thus the proceeds of the sale of these bonds will constitute 
a perpetual revolving fund for the financing of low-cost 
housing and through loaning this money over and over 
again the United States housing authority can place itself 
in a position of literally obligating Congress to continue 
the authorization of annual grants beyond 1940. 

Section 21 (c) of the act provides as follows: 

The authority may be employed as a financial agent of the 
Government. When designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and subject to such regulations as he may prescribe, the authority 
shall be a depository of public money, except receipts from 
customs. 

There is a very good reason for including this provision 
in the act. The Supreme Court in 1921 upheld the consti- 
tutional validity of the Federal land banks established in 
1916 because the act creating them authorized their use as 
Federal depositories. Therefore they were agents of the 
Federal Government. Probably this provision was incorpo- 
rated in the act in order to insure its constitutionality in the 
light of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Smith v. The Kansas City Title & Trust Co. (255 U. S. 180). 

In the course of the hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House and before the Senate 
had taken action on its housing bill, I suggested changes on 
the original proposal covering six points, as follows: 

(1) Require local contributions. 

(2) Limit cost per room and per unit. 

(3) Eliminate capital grants. 

(4) Limit distribution to any one State. 

(5) Reduce period of annual contributions. 

(6) Eliminate demonstration projects. 

Others felt the same way about these features, and four 
of the points were subsequently written into the Senate bill. 

As the bill now comes from the House committee and 
awaits the final decision of the House upon its various 
features, it seems to me there are still three very important 
changes that should be made if the legislation is going to hit 
the target of slum dwellers, low incomes, and low rentals on 
any kind of a reasonable basis that can be justified in the 
eyes of the citizens all over the United States who live in 
homes that did not cost more than $4,000, who paid for 
those homes themselves, and who will have to also bear the 
burden of expense involyed in this legislation. These 
changes, aside from many other hurriedly considered pro- 
visions which have been merely glossed over as the bill has 
been jammed helter-skelter on its way during these closing 
days of the session, instead of giving it the careful, thought- 
ful consideration that the subject deserves and requires, are 
as follows: 

(1) Restore the civil service or merit system. 

(2) Reestablish definite limits on cost. 
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* (3) Provide for preaudit of expenditures by the Comp- 
troller General. 

If I remember correctly, the original draft of the housing 
bill in this session was introduced about January 25, 1937. 
Hearings could have been started early in February. In 
that way every provision of the measure could have been 
examined and carefully acted upon. Instead, the adminis- 
tration did not see fit to give the bill its green light until 
a few days ago. The hearings have been hurried through, 
the committee has not had the required time and oppor- 
tunity to do its job adequately, and the floor debate is 
abbreviated by reason of time limits. In short, it is being 
rushed and jammed through without the adequate consid- 
eration that is essential to intelligent handling of legisla- 
tion. As a result, we will undoubtedly witness a flood of 
corrections that will have to be made in the coming ses- 
sion—at least, if the bill is to reach its objectives in the 
proper way. And we should do as much as we can in this 
limited action today to improve upon this tossed-together 

- handiwork by adopting, at least, these three last-mentioned 
amendments. 


Scrap Feeds War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, the junk heap has 
come into its own. Old bedsprings, kitchen utensils, auto- 
mobile parts, boilers, pumps, pipes, even old tin cans, long 
discarded, decomposing in a dump heap, are now being resur- 
rected and carefully stored away. The housewife who used 
to throw away the odds and ends which cluttered up her 
home is now receiving money from the junk peddler for 
them. Train cars, long idle in the yards, are now filled to 
the brim with junk, waiting for freighters to carry them 
abroad. 

Nothing is being thrown away today. There is a use for it. 
For war is being made the world over, and war can put junk 
to good use. 

The export market is clamoring for scrap iron and scrap 
steel. Countries preparing for war need them. Japan and 
Italy are our best customers. 

The rearmament programs of foreign nations have caused 
a metal shortage. A newspaper reports that metal fittings 
are even being stolen from empty houses and sold to scrap- 
iron dealers. That is a new racket. 

The United States has endeavored to promote interna- 
tional good will through trade, through cooperation for the 
abandonment of war. We have enacted a neutrality law 
to protect ourselves against involvement in foreign wars. 

Today there are two trouble spots—Spain and China. 
Who knows where and when the next outbreak will occur? 

But the events of the past few months have shown that 
neutrality is not the answer so long as we continue to sup- 
ply belligerently minded nations with the ingredients and 
the equipment they need for war. We are aiding and abet- 
ting them in their war preparations. How, then, can we 
hope that they will not go to war? 

All efforts we may make for neutrality will absolutely be 
nullified unless we take the more important step of with- 
Grawing all assistance to nations preparing for war. Of 
what use is it to declare an embargo against the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, such an embargo 
to be effective after war has been declared, if right up to 
the moment of the declaration of war we are shipping to 
countries openly getting ready for war the same arms and 
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ammunition, bombers, and planes, tin, copper, wheat, scrap 
iron, and steel? 

That was the concern which prompted me to introduce 
last April my bill, H. R. 6278, which would license the expor- 
tation of scrap steel from this country. My alarm increased 
the more I studied the situation, and led me to extend the 
provisions of my bill to include scrap iron, iron ore, pig iron, 
and finished steel in a new bill, H. R. 7967, which I intro- 
duced on July 22. 

Since that date undeclared warfare, with all the marks 
and the suffering, the methods and ravages of declared 
warfare, has broken out between China and Japan. An 
American sailor has been killed. Americans caught in the 
troubled zones have been seriously wounded. American 
ships have been bombed. American property has been 
damaged and laid waste to the tune of a loss involving 
already many millions of dollars. 

For all we know, these tragedies have been made possible 
by shells and implements manufactured from scrap col- 
lected in America and sent abroad with the knowledge that 
very probably and very possibly this would be the result. 

A cauldron is seething in the Mediterranean; another in 
the Pacific. How far they will spread remains to be seen. 
But the tragic, the shameful fact, is that in the years and 
months gone by, continuing today, and probably continuing 
indefinitely unless Congress acts, the materials to prepare 
and start this trouble have gone forth from all parts of the 
United States to nations whom we knew were not wanting 
it entirely for peaceful economic development. 

How can we talk peace, want peace, claim we will stand 
any sacrifice to have peace, and at the same time produce 
and send abroad the things that destroy peace? 

We have reached the situation in this country where the 
domestic market in scrap iron and steel is so seriously 
threatened with depletion that, according to certain esti- 
mates, within 30 years our supply will be exhausted unless 
we stop immediately the huge exports of scrap which are 
leaving this country weekly for consignment to militantly 
minded nations across the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The foreign war market is bringing higher prices for our 
scrap iron and steel. As a consequence, domestic manufac- 
turers are paying more for what they consume. But who 
ultimately pays the increased cost? Not the manufacturer, 
but the consumer, whether he is buying an automobile or 
whether it is the housewife buying household implements, 
Actually, the American consumer is being taxed to help 
foreign nations plan their campaigns of war. Who knows 
but what the American consumer is being taxed to provide 
the very ammunition which may come back at us at some 
future date in a most unpleasant form? The incidents in 
the Pacific during the last few weeks may well be repeated 
on a larger scale. 

I am primarily interested in this subject because of its war 
implications. Here we have a formidable threat to peace, a 
threat which neutrality cannot efface. I do not see how we 
are going to keep out of war as long as we are making it 
possible for other nations to amass their instruments of 
human destruction. The world is making ready for war—a 
war which by all the signs will be the greatest holocaust in all 
history. There is in the offing a war which can dwarf the 
World War into insignificance; and, of all things, the United 
States, avowedly a nation with a government which has 
exerted itself to strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
the nations of the world, fears for its peace, and is encourag- 
ing war by supplying the instruments of war. 

I do not want the United States to keep aloof from the 
problems which are besetting the world. We are too impor- 
tant for that. I believe that only through amicable discussion 
can there be conclusive settlement of differences; that only 
through cooperation of all the nations will there ever be world 
peace. But something is wrong. The world does not seem 
right for this course of action today. Over there the nations, 
or rather their leaders, seem bent on war. People who do not 
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want to fight are fighting. The people seem helpless to do 
anything about it. The American people have no course but 
to demand neutrality. 

I thought that the peace of the American people could best 
be preserved and protected by neutrality during troublous 
times. But now I realize that no matter how fast and hard 
a law we may pass to keep us clear from warfare after it has 
begun that law will be useless, our efforts made futile, if we 
continue to feed the fires burning to war. If we make war 
possible, we can be held as responsible as anyone. We cannot 
withdraw afterward. 

My bill, H. R. 7967, seeking to preserve our domestic supply 
of metals necessary to warfare, is not the complete answer to 
the problem but it offers an important contribution to the 
solution of world peace. 

Even if we prohibit the shipment of arms and ammunition 
to warring countries, if we ship the ingredients from which 
they can fashion their own implements of war, it is not neces- 
sary that we do anything else. No nation can prepare for 
war, nor wage it long, without scrap iron and steel. They are 
basic materials required in the manufacture of bombs, hand 
grenades, ammunition, rifles, shrapnel, artillery, and battle- 
ships. These are the instruments which nations need to blow 
human bodies to fragments, to wreck towns and villages, to 
make the waters of the seas red with the blood of soldiers and 
sailors, of young men drafted from commerce, agriculture, and 
the professions to go to war, who do not know why they are 
killing each other. 

We are depriving ourselves of important commodities in 
order to send them abroad. Here they would be used for 
peace. There they are used for war. The important thing 
is not to keep out of war after it is started. The important 
thing is to prevent war. We could go a long way toward 
that prevention if we told the leaders of foreign nations who 
are restless with the desire to plunge their people into car- 
nage, that we will not help them go to war, that they cannot 
obtain either the finished product or the ingredients to manu- 
facture instruments for war purposes from this country. We 
then would take a constructive step toward world peace. 

I do not like figures, but they do tell the story. Last year, 
in 1936, nearly 2,000,000 toms of scrap iron and steel were 
exported from this country. For the 10-year period, 1923 
to 1933, the average yearly export was 287,203 tons, about 
14 percent of the amount which was sent last year. Last 
year’s export figures are staggering enough, but this year it 
is estimated that at least 4,000,000 tons of iron and scrap 
steel will be exported from this country. Some predict as 
high as 6,000,000 tons. But—think of it—it is anticipated 
that exports of scrap for this year alone will equal our total 
export of scrap for the 11 years, 1923 to 1933, inclusive. 

According to the figures which have been given me, the 
total of scrap we export this year, most of which is going 
into war preparation, will amount to about 4 percent of our 
total amount produced and gathered this year. The domes- 
tic scrap market can easily be stabilized should we withdraw 
or restrict that 4 percent from war use. But if war con- 
tinues, and our exports of scrap increase, we will face great 
difficulties in the domestic market if we attempt to restrict 
the amount of scrap shipped abroad. 

It seems incredible that so small a part of our scrap in- 
dustry can inflict so much harm to the world. 

Congress must be prepared to act immediately upon con- 
vening if we are to give the assurance to our efforts to keep 
the peace for the American people. This is the test. 

Throughout the debates on the neutrality law, this ses- 
sion and previous sessions, we gave due recognition to the 
threat to neutrality if we permitted an industrial boom in 
this country because of foreign demand for American prod- 
ucts needed to carry on a war. We recognized that the 
boom had to be prevented. Once started, it would spread 
like fire fed with oil. It could not be stopped without seri- 
ous results. 

That situation prevails with regard to scrap. There is a 
boom, brought on by war preparation. But as war con- 
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tinues, and possibly spreads, there is no telling how much 
more of our scrap will be demanded abroad. We must stop 
the scrap war boom before it gets out of hand. 

The high price of iron and steel scrap has been built up 
largely by export demand—a demand which is meeting a 
need, a need which is revolting to every patriotic man, 
woman, and child. Patriotism lies not in the destruction of 
our civilization through war, but m the exercise of our 
energies and ingenuities for peaceful, economic, social, and 
cultural development. 

Bear in mind that when prices for scrap iron and steel 
are pushed up by demand of foreign nations preparing for 
war, that the average American citizen pays the bill, 
whether the steel is used in a frying pan or a locomotive. 

It would be a different thing if we depleted our national 
resources to meet a great national emergency, but we are 
not doing that. No one is benefiting from these vast ex- 
ports of iron and scrap steel except the few scrap exporters 
who are accumulating dollars already tainted with blood. 
The foreign nations which are making our steel and iron 
scrap into instruments of war are not benefiting. There 
has not been a war whose benefits were not greatly wiped 
out by its destructiveness. 

And the irony of the whole thing is that the United States 
may yet feel sharply these war instruments which are being 
fashioned from American iron and steel scrap. Who knows 
but that we already have? 

Another economic angle enters this picture. It is the 
little fellow dealing in iron and steel scrap who is hurt by 
the high prices prevailing in the domestic market. Every 
iron foundry, steel foundry, and steel mill is forced to pay 
higher prices for the scrap needed in daily production. 
The big concerns which own their own mines for the pro- 
duction of iron ore and operate their own blast furnaces for 
the production of pig iron are able to cope with the situa- 
tion. They simply increase the percentage of pig iron used, 
and decrease the amount of scrap until the price decreases. 

The scrap industry in this country is divided on the subject 
of exportation. I have had letters from practically every 
section of the country about my bill. Some scrap dealers 
oppose the bill, claiming that for years they had lost money, 
and now that they are enjoying such unanticipated profits 
they complain that I want to take their profit away. One 
scrap dealer told me that had his brethren in the industry 
been told a year ago that they would make half the profit 
they have made in the last 6 months, they would, incredulous, 
have said it was impossible. I certainly do not want to harm 
anyone, but I see beyond the end of my nose, and know, as 
you know, that there is no profit in war. 

Can the American people so soon have forgotten the years 
of 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918? True, a few profited. They 
enjoyed the war. But against those few, millions starved, 
bled, were killed, maimed for life, died of disease. Whole 
towns and villages were destroyed. Civilization was turned 
over. That was during the war. What of the years since 
1930? Oh, it is all very fresh with us. 

I cannot blame a man who wants the most profit from his 
business. I am a businessman myself. I could not be in 
Congress if my business were not returning me a profit. But 
I will not and cannot stand for profits to fill the pockets of 
those engaged in human slaughter. 

That the scrap dealers themselves do not like the situation 
is evidenced from the action taken by the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel. An attempt in that body was made to 
organize to defeat my bill, but the members of the institute 
were divided. Many said my bill was needed; that nothing 
should be done to defeat it. That by and large the scrap in- 
dustry was suffering under the present conditions. Three 
directors of the institute resigned their positions and re- 
signed from the institute in the discussion which ensued. 

If by letters we can judge of the sentiment for legislation, 
then my letters reveal an overwhelming majority of independ- 
ent scrap dealers who want this bill passed. Some of them 
plead the bill from the point of view which interests me most, 
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namely, the peace of the world. Some of them plead its pas- 
sage from the point of view which affects men personally the 
most, to be able to stay in business and operate their busi- 
ness at a reasonable and decent profit. Instance after in- 
stance has been told me how small scrap dealers, small 
foundries, small steel mills are being crushed to the wall 
because they cannot meet the price competition in the domes- 
tic market. 

During the World War we found that the normal supply 
of scrap in this country was barely adequate for our needs. 
In fact, the scarcity of scrap was a serious concern after 2 
years of making munitions. If we continue exporting scrap 
at the rate that has prevailed during the last few years, we 
will have an insufficient supply of scrap for national defense 
in case of emergency. 

Note that the licensing provisions of my new bill apply 
also to finished steel. During the past few weeks, so urgent 
has been Japan’s need for ready equipment, that finished 
steel exports have increased. Their higher cost means 
nothing when there is a war to be fought. Japan cannot 
wait now to fashion her fighting implements from scrap. 

Ordinarily the price of finished steel would be prohibitive, 
and so far as other nations are concerned, they continue to 

the scrap. With wages in foreign countries con- 
siderably below wages here, foreign manufacturers can afford 
to pay higher prices for steel scrap, manufacture steel and 
iron in their own countries, and underbid American steel 
and iron producers in world markets. 

I return again and again to the core of the situation 
covering our increasing exports of scrap, and now finished 
steel—the encouragement, the assistance, the cooperation 
that export is giving to war abroad and our involvement 
in it. 

My bill offers only a start. But the start must be made, 
and that without delay. 


The Tragedy of the Anthracite Coal Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, in my great State of Penn- 
sylvania are vast deposits of anthracite coal, the finest coal 
in the world, worth untold millions in wealth. But it re- 
mains locked in the deep recesses of the earth where Mother 
Nature placed it in past ages for the use and the benefit of 
mankind. 


Time was, Mr. Speaker, when those vast deposits of black 
diamonds were being industriously worked. Companies 
operated successfully to bring this wealth from the depths 
of the earth, and millions of dollars in pay rolls went 
weekly into the miners’ homes. Coal was the source of a 
substantial and continuing prosperity for my State. The 
companies profited, the State profited, and, most importantly 
of all, the men engaged in mining this coal and their wives 
and children profited. Railroads hauled the coal, and their 
employees profited. The Nation received benefits. Happy 
families lived well; comfortable homes dotted those sections; 
schools were filled with happy, healthy children who were 
reared, educated, and fitted for the arduous battle of life, 
all from industry based upon anthracite coal. Doctors, law- 
yers, commercial establishments, every type of business and 
profession prospered because of those millions of tons of 
anthracite coal being brought to the surface from the 
depths and turned to the account of the welfare and hap- 
piness of millions of people. 

Then came a change. Gradually a creeping paralysis 
began to spread over the markets for anthracite coal. They 
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began to shrivel and shrink. Inroads were made by oll 
and other forms of fuel; electric power began to displace 
the steam power. A changing civilization was dulling the 
demand for our product, and the prosperity of the millions 
of miners and others dependent directly or indirectly upon 
the business of mining and marketing anthracite began to 
wane and die too. 

Like a people awaiting the spread of a slow but deadly 
plague, those miners and their families, the mine operators 
and their families, the railroad employees and their families, 
the business and professional men and their families all 
watched helplessly the shrinking of the anthracite-coal 
market and the dwindling of their own fortunes. 

It was such a futile situation, Mr. Speaker. Nothing could 
be done by these unfortunate millions. They could only 
await the ever-increasing market limitations and try in 
their despair to work out some solution for themselves, seek 
a livelihood in some other work or in some other parts of 
the country. 

Even under those conditions, however, anthracite coal 
continued to be the mainstay of hundreds of thousands of 
miners and their families. Life was not what it had been 
previously in the old, happy days when vast quantities of 
coal were moving in commerce. Homes were not so com- 
fortable. In fact, many had been overcome by poverty. 
But the people carried on. 

The miners and their wives, brave, determined, and grim, 
simply denied themselves more and more of the things that 
made life beautiful and joyous in order that their children 
stil might have clothes and food and schooling. 

In no section of this broad Nation did the depression 
strike with more deadly effect than in the anthracite mining 
districts of Pennsylvania. It was an added and paralyzing 
burden superimposed upon the long, soul-trying blight which 
had settled down like a black pall over the industry several 
years before the hard times hit the rest of America. 

But, Mr. Speaker, like the brave people they are, those 
anthracite miners and their wives and children, the rail- 
road employees, the tradesmen, and the professional people 
simply pulled their belts the tighter, their faces set a bit 
more grimly, but with their courage undaunted they pre- 
pared to weather this new stroke of adversity. 

No man or woman in this body could have gone through 
those anthracite districts as I did and witnessed the pov- 
erty—poverty bravely borne but nevertheless dreadful pov- 
erty—without feeling a deep and burning sympathy for the 
courageous miners and their families. 

To see those grim, pinched faces, the silent, brooding 
fathers and mothers, the solemn-eyed children all waiting 
and wondering how they were to weather this new turn of 
an adverse fate, was but to feel a great sadness that a con- 
dition like this should exist in this great Nation of such 
marvelous natural resources. 

Then came the New Deal, so-called, with its bright prom- 
ises of better times. On the ears and hearts of those de- 
pressed miners and their families, and the millions of oth- 
ers who indirectly rely upon anthracite coal for their liveli- 
hood, these promises fell like a benediction. Great hope 
rose in the hearts of these poverty-stricken people who had 
so long and so bravely fought adversity. At last the future 
gave some gleam of promise. New Deal candidates were 
elected to Congress from those anthracite districts. They 
promised wonderful things to those hope-hungry miners 
and their families. “A New Deal”, and “Happy Days Are 
Here Again”, was the siren song sung by these candidates 
while they were campaigning for the votes of the desolated 
multitudes of people dependent upon anthracite operations 
for a living. 

Then what happened, Mr. Speaker? 

On this August 6 the State Department—the New Deal 
State Department announced that a reciprocal-trade treaty 
had been consummated on August 4, two days previously, 
with Russia, providing for the importation of anthracite 
coal from Soviet Russia into the United States, which is in 
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direct and deadly competition with the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite coal in the remnant of the domestic market which 
remains. Why, sir, it is impossible in cold words ade- 
quately to portray the utterly stunning effect of this blow 
upon the already overburdened, poverty-stricken anthracite 
miners and the harassed anthracite operators of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This treaty between Soviet Russia and the United States 
is on the most-favored-nation basis and runs for a year. 
As such it permits the free entry of Russian coal into the 
United States in defiance of section 601 (a) and (c) (5) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932. 

In the third paragraph, on page 2, of the copy of the 
treaty as released by the State Department, August 6, pro- 
vision is made for the Russians to abrogate the treaty in 
event future litigation requires the United States Govern- 
ment to apply the taxes provided for in the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 

Aside from the treaty the Soviet Union has informed 
the Government of the United States that Russia will not 
export more than 400,000 toms of anthracite coal to the 
United States during the course of the next 12 months. 
There is, however, nothing actually in the treaty itself that 
specifies any limitation on the importation of Russian coal 
into the United States. 

According to the State Department’s announcement the 
ultimate aim of this treaty is to bring about the purchase 
of $40,000,000 worth of American goods in the next year by 
the Soviet Union. On the basis of trade for the 12 months 
ending June 15, 1937, a gain of $4,000,000 would have to be 
shown in Russian purchases in America. Which, in effect, 
means America must, if this treaty is continued, buy over a 
long period of years vastly more than $40,000,000 worth 
of Russian anthracite coal, and Pennsylvania must sell in 
those years just that much less. 

If this treaty is to expire in 1 year, then it is a meaning- 
less gesture insofar as permanent trade with Russia is con- 
cerned and imposes upon Pennsylvania anthracite miners 
penalties and hardships wholly unnecessary and out of all 
proportion to any possible advantages which could accrue 
to the Nation as a whole. If, on the other hand, this treaty 
is only the opening wedge to a permanent policy of 
reciprocal-trade relations, which Mr. Secretary Hull, of the 
State Department, insists must become a permanent policy 
of this Government, then this treaty will be renewed year 
after year, or will be renewed for a period of years, with 
these dreadful and increasing penalties laid upon the backs 
of Pennsylvania anthracite miners and producers. It is in- 
conceivable that such a treaty as this could be consummated 
with any other object in view than that it will become a 
permanent policy of this country. This being so let us 
examine the viciousness of this whole proceeding. 

If Russia is purchasing now an average of $36,000,000 
worth of American goods a year, then the object of this 
treaty must be for Russia to sell enough anthracite coal to 
America to encourage the Soviet Government to purchase 
$4,000,000 worth of goods each year in excess of the 
$36,000,000. 

The utterly dangerous aspect of this treaty is that if 
Russia for any reason decreases her normal purchases to 
$30,000,000 she would expect to sell America $10,000,000 
worth of anthracite. If, as in the years 1932-34, Russia felt 
disposed to buy only $12,000,000 worth of American goods a 
year, then we would have to give her our anthracite market 
up to an amount of $28,000,000 a year in order to induce 
her to increase her purchases to reach the $40,000,000 a year 
basis. In short, Mr. Speaker, under the terms of this treaty, 
if it is to be carried out on any such basis, the State De- 
partment is deliberately placing the control of the American 
anthracite market in the hands of the Soviet Russian Gov- 
ernment. This view is confirmed by the fact that the 
treaty itself does not contain any specific limitation as to 
the amount of anthracite coal Russia may send into this 
country. If this treaty is to mean at all what it is claimed 
by the New Deal State Department to mean, the statement 


that Russia informs us that she will not export more than 
400,000 tons of coal in the next year becomes meaningless 
and the anthracite markets of Pennsylvania are now ex- 
posed to being ravaged by the Russian anthracite producers. 

Over a period of years this could mean, and probably will 
mean, that the Pennsylvania anthracite producers and 
miners can be robbed of uncounted millions by the absorp- 
tion of the American market by these Russian imports in 
the next decade. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, what is the tragic effect of this 
treaty, even in the next year, upon these helpless miners 
and their families and upon the defenseless anthracite oper- 
ators in my State? What is this stunning blow dealt my 
people, who have for years fought adverse circumstances 
with such magnificent courage? 

I will tell you, sir. Four hundred thousand tons of Rus- 
sian anthracite coal displaces 660,000 net tons of production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite. It destroys the opportunity for 
my fellow Pennsylvanians engaged in mining anthracite to 
get in 300,000 man-days of work. The coal being imported 
from Russia is all high-grade, large-size coal, with no fine 
content in it. 

This importation of Russian coal will result in a loss of 
pay roll to the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania of ap- 
proximately $1,980,000 a year. It will result in a loss to 
anthracite producers of Pennsylvania of approximately 
$1,145,000 a year. These Russian coal imports will result in 
an annual loss in revenue to the carrying railroads of 
$1,544,000; and in addition the Federal Government will 
lose exactly $800,000 in revenue on the basis of the excise 
taxes mentioned above—which loss must be made up by the 
taxpayers of my State and the rest of the Nation. This, 
Mr. Speaker, amounts to a total annual loss to Pennsylvania 
and the Nation, resulting from this iniquitous New Deal 
favored-nation reciprocal trade treaty with Russia, of 
$5,469,000—almost the whole of which loss comes out of the 
pockets of Pennsylvania miners and their families, of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite operators, of Pennsylvania railroads, of 
Pennsylvania business and professional people. And if this 
treaty is renewed, this staggering annual loss must continue 
and grow over a long period of years if Russia is going to 
spend $40,000,000 a year in America. 

It may seem to some that 660,000 tons of anthracite coal 
is not a gigantic quantity. It may seem to some that five 
and a half million dollars a year in anthracite sales is not 
a stupendous sum of money. But I say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that so depleted has the anthracite market become, so 
perilously have the revenues been reduced, that every ton 
of our coal barred from the market is like wringing blood 
from an already weakened body. Every additional dollar 
of revenue filched from us by foreign competition takes 
bread from desperately needy men and women and children. 
Relatively, the loss of sale of a ton of coal today is more 
serious to us than that of a hundred tons in other days. 

Ah, sir, what would that five and a half million dollars of 
income mean to those miners of the anthracite fields and 
their families? How many children would that treasure 
clothe and send on their happy way to school? How many 
hungry mouths among the miners and their dependents 
would that more than $5,000,000 feed? How many weary, 
despairing fathers and mothers among those poverty- 
stricken miners would that vast sum of money cheer and 
relieve? 

What a travesty on Mr. Roosevelt’s “more abundant life” 
it is that not one New Deal Representative of the anthra- 
cite districts in the Congress has so much as raised his voice 
to protest this iniquitous treaty which I now bitterly con- 
demn and which I insist ought never to have been entered 
into and which should be abrogated by this Government. 

The American anthracite market is opened to cheap Rus- 
sian coal in order, so the State Department says, that a 
little of the money thus picked from the pockets of Penn- 
sylvania miners and Pennsylvania operators and Pennsyl- 
vania railroad employees and Pennsylvania business people 
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may, perhaps, be returned by Russia to the United States. 
What a fallacious and vicious theory. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is anyone so utterly without common 
reason as not to know that if the market for that 660,000 
tons of coal had been retained for Pennsylvania, if the 
revenue of $5,469,000 had been put into the pockets of our 
own Pennsylvania people, every dollar—not some small part 
of it, but every dollar—would be spent in America, and most 
of it in my State? 

It is too perfectly plain to be denied that if the millions 
which are to go to Russia under this treaty were kept in 
Pennsylvania by the sale of our coal in our home market, 
every dollar of that vast sum would be spent in our own 
country by our own citizens. 

There is not a scintilla of reason or justice in this latest 
vicious blow deliberately dealt by the New Deal to the an- 
thracite miners and operators of my State. It cannot be 
justified on any ground whatsover. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself promised the miners of my State 
when he was first inaugurated that “We will do first things 
first”, and in his address before the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago he said: 

What do the people of America want more than anything else? 
In my mind two things: Work, work, with all the moral and 
spiritual values that go with work. And with work, a reasonable 
measure of security—security for themselves and for their wives 
and children. 

Aye, Mr. Speaker, a truer word Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
not spoken. What my fellow citizens in the anthracite fields 
of Pennsylvania want is work, work, with all the moral and 
spiritual values that go with work. And with work, a reason- 
able measure of security—security for themselves and for 
their wives and children. And they have first right to work 
and security before we offer these things to far away Russia. 

But I ask you, sir, how are the hard-pressed, courageous, 
but desolate anthracite miners of Pennsylvania to have that 
work and those moral and spiritual values that go with work, 
and that reasonable measure of security for themselves and 
their wives and children when the New Deal administration 
breaks its promises and summarily, and without considera- 
tion for our own people, enters into a treaty which hands to 
Russian workmen and the wives and children of Russian 
workmen 300,000 man-days of work each year, while Penn- 
Sylvania miners brood in idle poverty? How, I ask, can my 
fellow citizens in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania have 
that reasonable measure of security for themselves and their 
wives and children when revenues of nearly five and one-half 
millions of dollars a year are struck from their hands? 

If it is more business in America that is wanted, then in all 
common sense the authracite market should be kept for 
Pennsylvania coal so that every dollar of the revenues would 
be spent in the United States, and most of it in my great 
State. If it is work the New Deal wants to provide, it is 
only right and just and fair and reasonable that that work 
should first be given to my fellow citizens in Pennsylvania 
who want to work and who have the first right to work in 
supplying the American anthracite market. If it is security 
and the “more abundant life” the New Deal wants to spread 
about, it is only right and just and fair that my fellow citi- 
zens in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, stricken these 
long years by a depression which began in those coal fields 
long before the rest of America felt it, should bé given the 
chance for that security and a little of that “more abundant 
life.” 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, the words of the New Deal are pleasant 
words. The sentences are well turned, the phrases are 
hopeful ones, the promises are bright, but the acts belie the 
words and strangle hope in the hearts of my fellow citizens 
in Pennsylvania. How can it be otherwise when, on the 
mountain of other troubles, the poverty, the hunger, the 
privation which this depression has builded in the anthracite 
fields of the Keystone State, is piled this new burden of 
competition from Russia? 


Ah, Mr. Speaker, I could go on to discuss this iniquitous 
action from various economic and social angles until dark- 
ness fell upon this House, and not one single redeeming 
feature could be shown. Not one iota of justification could 
be found. Not one sound reason for this treaty which is to 
rob my fellow Pennsylvanians of millions of dollars could be 
advanced. This treaty cannot be defended. This action 
which further oppresses and which, if continued, could com- 
plete the ruin of the anthracite industry of my State, the 
anthracite operators of my State, and the business and pro- 
fessional people of my State, cannot by any false argument 
be justified. Nor can those New Deal Representatives in 
this Congress from the anthracite districts defend this in- 
iquitous treaty. It is no wonder they have remained silent. 
But what a travesty, what a tragic commentary on all those 
bright and fulsome New Deal promises to the miners of my 
State and to their wives and children that “happy days are 
here again”, that they were to have “the more abundant 
life”, when now this anthracite coal treaty with Russia is 
raised as a gaunt spectre of further want and privation 
before them, while not one of their New Deal Representa- 
tives utters a word of protest. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that until this 
treaty is abrogated, until this policy is abandoned, until we 
begin to realize that our own suffering citizens are justly 
more entitled to such work and security as we can provide 
than our neighbors across the leagues of land and sea; I say, 
until we begin to realize that not empty words and well- 
turned phrases but real acts and real results are what count, 
my stricken fellow citizens in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields must continue unjustly to suffer. 

And it shall be my task and that of my fellow Republi- 
cans to work for the abrogation of this treaty, for the end- 
ing of this policy that snatches the very bread from the 
mouths of little children in the anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania in order to hand it to the Soviet Government. 


The Election of Congressman Ellenbogen As Judge 
Will Bring a Distinguished Public Servant, a 
Great Lawyer, and a Great Humanitarian to the 
Court of Common Pleas 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have the privilege of 
discussing the record of Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN, 
my distinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, and his can- 
didacy for judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN was first elected in November 1932 and 
he is now serving his third term in the Congress of the 
United States. He is a member of the important Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The older and 
the younger Members of Congress, all of us, respect Mr. 
ELLENBOGEN as one of the hardest-working Congressman, as 
a man who is devoted to his duties and to his constituents. 
He is known as an able and courageous representative of 
the people in the Halls of Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN ELLENBOGEN HAS STIMULATED PUBLIC INTEREST IN 

GOVERNMENT 

Good government—government that is responsive to the 
needs of the people—is possible only when the people take 
an interest in national problems. Congressman ELLENBOGEN 
has stimulated and maintained public interest in government 
through his radio broadcasts and through his frequent and 
close contact with his constituents. 
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CONGRESSMEN ELLENBOGEN HAS A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The record of Henry ELLENBOGEN in the Congress of the 
United States is one of achievement and distinguished serv- 
ice. He voted and worked for economic recovery, social 
security, aid to the home owners, relief for the unemployed, 
and the abolition of child labor. He was a leader in the 

_fight for the abolition of slums and the construction of low- 
cost housing and was the sponsor of such legislation. He 
took a prominent part in obtaining the passage of legisla- 
tion to protect the consumers of utility services and to ob- 
tain for them lower prices for electricity, for gas, for tele- 
phone, for water, and for other utility services; he voted 
and fought for legislation for the middle class; he voted to 
protect the small merchant against unfair practices of giant 
monopolies; he voted to assure just treatment of the vet- 
erans and he worked and voted unceasingly for flood control 
for the Pittsburgh district and did so with a great deal of 
success, 

SOCIAL-~SECURITY LEGISLATION 

He voted and fought for old-age pensions, for unemploy- 
ment insurance, aid to widowed mothers, dependent chil- 
dren, and to the needy blind. Since his election to Con- 
gress he has given of his time, his energy, and his ability to 
every battle which was fought in Washington to improve the 
conditions of the American people and to raise their stand- 
ard of living. 

Henry ELLEBOGEN has distinguished himself by his fight 
against the abuses of the utility companies, He has been a 
true champion of the middle class, the home owner, the in- 
dependent merchant, the white-collar employee, and of the 
working class. 

HOME-LOAN LEGISLATION 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN has devoted his efforts to the preservation 
of home ownership and the construction of low-cost, decent, 
and sanitary homes—homes full of light, air, and sunshine. 

I do not have the time to go into more details. The meas- 
ures for which Congressman ELLENBOGEN voted and which 
have brought recovery to this Nation are too many to be 
enumerated here. 

ELLENBOGEN AN INDEPENDENT 


He voted for the social and economic legislation proposed 
by President Roosevelt, but he preserved his independence 
and acted in accordance with his own conscience. His votes 
against the gag rules, even at the cost of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the leaders of the House of Representatives, are 
well known to the people of Allegheny County. Congress- 
man ELLENBOGEN adheres to his convictions. He is a man 
who cannot be dictated to. 

The Pittsburgh newspapers in various editorials have rec- 
ognized and praised the hard work of Mr. Ellenbogen. 


CONGRESSMAN ELLENBOGEN IS A CANDIDATE FOR JUDGE 


Congressman ELLENBOGEN is now a candidate for election 
as judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County. 
We believe that his services are needed on that court in 
order to uphold the laws which have been passed for the 
benefit of the people of the United States and to deal out 
even-handed justice to all. 


WE NEED NEW JUDGES 


During recent months we all have become convinced that 
it is useless to pass New Deal legislation only to see it set 
aside or its effectiveness greatly reduced by old-deal judges. 
What is the use of spending many months, and often years, 
to obtain the passage of legislation which will benefit the 
people only to see that legislation wiped out by some judge 
who does not believe in it or to see the laws interpreted in a 
way contrary to the spirit in which they were passed? 

WE CANNOT HAVE NEW DEAL LAWS UNLESS WE HAVE NEW DEAL JUDGES 

The overwhelming victories of the Democratic Party dur- 
ing the past 5 years have made it possible to pass the laws 


which are necessary to meet the complex factors of our in- 
dustrial age. 
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It became necessary to pass laws which will protect the 
small merchant against unfair practices of giant trusts; to 
help the middle class; to provide employment opportunities 
for the workingman, to assure his right of collective bargain- 
ing, and to protect him against periods of unemployment 
through unemployment insurance; to provide for our people 
in their old age by the payment of old-age pensions and 
old-age insurance; to protect the investor against stock 
manipulators; to protect our people against abuses of utility 
companies, and in particular, utility holding companies; 
and to take steps to reduce the excessive charges for electric 
power, for telephone, for gas, for water, and for other utility 
service. 

These and many other laws passed in Washington and 
Harrisburg for the protection of our people must be in- 
terpreted and applied in the courts. It is useless for State 
legislatures or for Congress to pass laws for the benefit of 
the people, if these laws will be set aside by the courts or 
nullified by an interpretation which will be given to them 
ky judges who are not in sympathy with the spirit of these 
laws. 

TO PRESERVE THE GAINS, WE MUST ELECT MEN LIKE CONGRESSMAN 
ELLENBOGEN AS JUDGES 

If we want to preserve the gains which haye been made 
by laws passed during the last 5 years, we must elect judges 
who are sympathetic to these laws. We must elect men as 
judges who have the social and humanitarian viewpoint, 
which inspired the passage of these laws, Congressman 
ELLENBOGEN is such a man. His election as judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County will mean the 
election of a judge who will bring a social and humanitarian 
viewpoint to the interpretation of our laws. It will mean 
the election of a fair-minded man who will interpret the 
laws in the spirit in which they were passed and who will 
epply justice evenly and impartially without fear or favor. 
BY TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE MR. ELLENBOGEN IS QUALIFIED TO FILL 

THE OFFICE OF JUDGE 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN holds A. B. and LL. B. degrees. He 
has practiced civil and criminal law for 11 years. He has 
practiced law in all our courts, local and Federal, including 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. He is also a member 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
is a member of the Allegheny County Bar Association, the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. He is also a member of the national executive 
board of the Lawyers’ Guild. 

The courts are a branch of our Government. Justice in 
them should be administered by and for the people. Con- 
gressman ELLENBOGEN comes from the people. He knows 
the problems of life; he knows the difficulties which the 
people must face every day; he knows how difficult it is for 
the average man to make a decent livelihood. His service 
in Congress and his experience as a lawyer have given him 
a keen insight into the needs, the trials, and the difficulties 
of our people. 

I HOPE THE PEOPLE WILL ELECT HENRY ELLENBOGEN JUDGE 

Congressman ELLENBOGEN will make an ideal judge. His 
knowledge of life and of the needs of our times will enable 
him to accurately judge the case before him; his broad 
social and humanitarian viewpoint will assure the people 
of a fair and sympathetic judge. 

The election of Congressman ELLENBOGEN as a judge of 
the court of common pleas will bring a distinguished public 
servant, a great lawyer, and a great humanitarian to the 
court of common pleas. We need judges like Congressman 
ELLENBOGEN. 

I hope that the people of Allegheny County will elect 
HENRY ELLENBOGEN as judge of the court of common pleas. 
This is my recommendation to the people, based on my 
experience as a lawyer while practicing law in the same 
courts with Attorney ELLENBOGEN and as a colleague of 
5 ELLEN BO0mN in the Congress of the United 
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The $30,000,000 Second St. Louis Jefferson Memorial 
Is a Dirty Spot on the Magic Carpet of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, as this session of Con- 
gress draws to an end, I wish it were possible to take all the 
Members for a quick journey across the continent to view 
the panorama of beauty which unfolds itself to the eye 
mile after mile and hour after hour as we travel westward. 

Were it possible for us to make this journey together, I 
feel sure that all the Members would quickly come to a 
realization that ours is a living, growing, and changing 
country. We would see new cities building, where man has 
harnessed our great natural resources. We would realize, 
also, that our natural resources are still almost untouched, 
although we have made many mistakes by our neglect and 
indifference, but we would all come to the conclusion that 
only man, of all the animals, could be so stupid as to live 
in poverty and squalor when here within our own domain 
lies every essential for the support of our people in peace 
and with plenty. As we would journey from coast to coast 
viewing the splendor of our land and wondering at the 
limitless wealth a generous providence has made our por- 
tion, we cannot help but liken the pattern that unfolds itself 
to our eyes to that of a great magic carpet, on which every 
living thing depends for existence. This magic carpet we 
call America is thrilling in its grandeur, boundless in its 
opportunities, and shameful in its inconsistencies. Like 
all carpets it has its dirty spots. The dirtiest spot on the 
magic carpet of America is the $30,000,000 Jefferson Me- 
morial they are trying to build in St. Louis. On my journey 
from Washington to my home in Kansas, I have taken time 
to stop off in St. Louis and view at first hand this dirty 
spot. It is a dirty spot on the magic carpet, because this 
memorial was conceived to deceive, was prompted by fraud, 
and will wind up, I predict, in disgrace. 

The people of St. Louis know that there is no actual need 
for a monument to Jefferson aside from the beautiful struc- 
ture they now have, located in Forest Park, a tract of more 
tban 1,200 acres, 

The St. Louis citizens know a memorial built on the 37- 
block river-front site in downtown St. Louis is only a 
scheme for property owners and real-estate operators to 
unload their holdings onto the Federal Government or some 
agency of the Federal Government. The people of St. 
Louis remember the crooked bond-issue election of Septem- 
ber 10, 1935, and even the taxi drivers, the bus men, and the 
hotel employees hold their nose when you mention “Jef- 
ferson Memorial” to them. 

The Jefferson Memorial in Forest Park is a magnificent 
structure of Bedford sandstone, classic in design and won- 
derfully adapted to the purpose of housing historical ex- 
hibits of the Louisiana Purchase days. It also, in late years 
has come through the indefatigable efforts of the Missouri 
Historical Society, to be the home of the famous collection 
of trophies given to Charles Lindbergh after his epoch- 
making solo flight from New York to Paris, France. Be- 
sides the historical objects and records assembled, there is 
also a statue of Jefferson within the building. What more 
memorial can be asked for? 

But the property owners, the option holders and the real- 
estate promoters of St. Louis are not satisfied with one 
memorial to Jefferson. They seek another. And in their 
zeal for this second memorial they have not hesitated to use 
methods which to say the least are questionable. They also 
are perfectly willing to avail themselves of the benefits of 
fraud, graft, and corruption and are now pressing for an 


early completion of the memorial, by their insistence on the 
destruction of all of the buildings on the site which for 
years has housed the pulsing heart of St. Louis’ commerce. 

In destroying this business area they are also disrupting 
the operations of many old, established firms. They are 
forcing hundreds of small-business men to seek new quar- 
ters elsewhere, and in the sum total they are doing more 
harm to St. Louis and her taxpayers, than all the memorials 
in the world can do good. 

Mr. Speaker, next year we are going to hear more about 
this Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis. We ought to rub out 
this dirty spot on the magic carpet of America before it 
spreads to other localities. It is a vermin that is infective. 
If we allow the Public Treasury to be drained of millions 
of dollars for this unnecessary proposal, what right have we 
later to say “No” to cities like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, and New Orleans should they come forward 
for their chance in the national grab bag? I wish that 
every Member of Congress could have gone with me to St. 
Louis. They could see the utter futility of trying to tear 
down buildings to make a memorial, the use of which is 
more questionable than the utility. Time marches on—so 
does the Government deficit. I hope next year we will all 
get together and do our part in meeting the President’s 
request for a balanced Budget, by putting a stop to this 
wasteful monstrosity—the Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis, 


Unemployment and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I arise in support of the 
bill S. 1685, although I am well aware of its limitations 
and that it is only a step in the right direction. Later on 
in my remarks I shall list the objectionable features of the 
bill, which I am sure will be taken care of by appropriate 
amendments in due course. 

For the time being, however, let us pass the bill in spite 
of its shortcomings. The bill aptly begins with a declaration 
of policy, as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
promote the general welfare of the Nation by employing its funds 
and credit, as provided in this act, to assist the several States and 
their political subdivisions to alleviate present and 
unemployment, and to remedy the unsafe and insanitary housing 
conditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings for families of low income that are injurious to the 
health, safety, and morals of the citizens of the Nation. 

Our present economic order rests, to a great extent, upon 
the cornerstone of land values, mortgages, interest, and 
rents. To attempt to modify this structure in such a way 
as to improve living conditions for the millions of people 
who are condemned to live in the slums naturally summons 
into the discussion, to quote a great thinker on the subject, 
“all the furies of self-interest.” 

In the city of New York alone, not to mention our large 
metropolitan centers, there are more than half a million 
families living in 66,000 firetrap rookeries which were built 
in the last century. The continued existence of these homes, 
if such they may be called, is a blot on our civilization and a 
standing challenge to our civic leaders who have solved other 
social ills but so far have been powerless to alter these con- 
ditions under which men, women, and children live without 
human dignity and in a state which is loathesome to every 
descent instinct. 

But to state the problem in its moral terms is not quite 
sufficient, because essentially the housing question is one 


which can only be solved in the political and economic arenas, . 
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Such being the case, it immediately becomes the target, and 
in some cases the football, of the various opposing political 
and economic groupings which compose our society. In the 
conflict, housing has suffered at the hands of both its friends 
and foes. It has been tied to the tail of work relief. It has 
been sentimentalized by emotional partisans and, God knows, 
like most new movements it has more than its share of well- 
meaning cranks and crackpots. It has been attacked by 
the conservatives as wasteful and destructive of private ini- 
tiative. To the reactionary it is communistic; to the extreme 
leftist it is fascistic. But, above all, the housing movement 
has been under constant fire of those fearful elements who 
feel that Government housing will lead to the destruction of 
our present economic set-up. Nothing is further from the 
truth. And, parenthetically, I should like to add that the 
experience of several advanced European countries clearly 
indicates that if government housing is anything, it is en- 
lightened capitalism. 

There clearly is nothing socialistic in an intelligent consid- 
eration of the housing problem. And, of course, if housing is 
to be really beneficial to the broad masses of our people it 
should be on a low-figure basis to enable even the humblest 
citizen to obtain accommodations fit to live in and fit to bring 
up a family. 

Two key figures are usually mentioned as the basis of low- 
rental housing. The first is $11 and the second is $6 per 
room. The first represents the lowest possible rental per 
room at which private enterprise is able to furnish new 
homes in our larger metropolitan centers. The second figure 
represents the rental which the vast mass of our people can 
afford to pay. Of course, in certain sections of the country 
where costs are lower this figure, naturally, is also some- 
what lower. This is particularly true in the Southern 
States. But the crux of the housing problem is essentially 
contained in these two numerals. Reduced to its funda- 
mentals, the problem consists of how to build new develop- 
ments at a sufficiently low cost which will enable us to 
reduce rents from $11 to $6. In other words, the process 
involves taking one-third of our population from miserable, 
dangerous rookeries and rehousing them in homes where 
sunshine, space, and air are minimum standards and where 
crime, disease, and insanity will flourish with less profusion. 

But is it true that $6 is the most that our present slum 
dwellers can afford to pay per room for their homes? 

Let us look at some official figures. A real property in- 
ventory taken in 1933 by the United States Government in 
64 large American cities revealed that one-third of our popu- 
lation paid less than $20 per apartment per month in rent. 
This is approximately $6 per room. Under such circum- 
‘stances it is safe to assume that $6 in the overwhelming 
majority of cases represents the maximum capacity to pay. 
It goes without saying that if these people could pay more 
for better accommodations, they would certainly do so. But 
this is not all. In these same 64 cities it was discovered that 
two-thirds of the families which were investigated earned 
less than $1,327 a year. Allowing an average of 20 percent 
of a family’s earnings for rent, we arrive at the figure of 
$265 a year, or about $6.25 per room per month. From 
these figures it becomes doubly apparent that $6 by and 
large is the limit which our working population can afford 
to pay for rent. In New York City, apartments may be 
rented in old-law tenements for an average of about $5 per 
room, but to this figure must be added $1 for heat. Six 
dollars, then, remains the average rental for one-third of 
the population. 

The proof that private enterprise cannot build new 
dwellings to rent at less than the $11 figure is contained in 
the following: Limited dividend housing developments in 
New York City, such as the Hillside project in the Bronx, 
Knickerbocker Village in Manhattan, and other similar 
projects average $11.30 per room per month. These projects 
received Government assistance in the form of loans at 4 
percent interest and are limited as to dividends to 6 percent. 
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Some confusion exists in the public mind as to the precise 
nature of these developments, but it must be remembered 
that, apart from the Government loans, these developments 
were promoted by private interests, financed by private cap- 
ital, and are owned and controlled by private real-estate 
groups. In Knickerbocker Village, for example, rents run 
as high as $14 per room, and this despite the fact the Fed- 
eral Government loaned about $8,075,000 at 4 percent. At 
the Boulevard Gardens project at Woodside, Long Island, 
despite a Government 4-percent loan, the rents are $12. It 
must also be remembered that nearly all of them receive 
assistance from the city in the form of tax exemption so 
that in reality the average rental which private enterprise 
must ask is much higher than $11. But the average rental 
for all limited dividend projects is $11.30, and this with a 
legal restriction as to the amount of profit to be earned by 
the owners, for which the city pays in the form of tax 
exemption on the buildings for all but two developments. In 
the case of developments built by private enterprise, where 
profits are unrestricted, the rental per room is far greater. 

Under the definition of low-rent housing as it appears 
in the act this term means decent, safe, and sanitary dwel- 
lings within the financial reach of families of low income, 
and developed and administered to promote serviceability, 
efficiency, economy, and stability, and embraces all necessary 
appurtenances thereto. The dwellings in low-rent housing, 
as defined in the act, shall be available solely for families 
whose net income does not exceed four times the rental— 
including the value or cost to them of heat, light, water, and 
cooking fuel—of the dwellings to be furnished such families, 
except that in the case of families with three or more minor 
dependents such ratio shall not exceed 5 to 1, 

The act then continues to define families of low income 
as families who are in the lowest income group and who 
cannot afford to pay enough to cause private enterprise in 
their locality or metropolitan area to build an adequate sup- 
ply of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for their use. 

The most serious restriction in the act is that providing 
that no project is to cost more than $4,000 per family dwelling 
unit or more than $1,000 per room in cities with populations 
of less than 500,000 or more than $5,000 a family unit or 
$1,250 a room in cities with populations above that figure. 
The cost limit of $1,250 a room will work against the low- 
income populations of at least half a dozen of the large 
northern cities. To get housing in these cities at this figure 
under present building costs may, in the opinion of many 
experts, necessitate some false economies at the expense of 
fireproofing and durability. Any limitation should have been 
at least as high as $1,500 a room, and should have been made 
more flexible. The family unit limitations of $4,000 and 
$5,000 simply mean, in practice, in connection with the limi- 
tations per room, that family units of more than four rooms 
cannot be built. Such a restriction must operate against the 
larger-sized low-income families, 

I do not also approve of that portion of the bill which 
provides that no new dwelling may be erected unless the 
same number of unsafe or insanitary dwellings are de- 
molished. This provision is decidedly too drastic. At the 
very least, discretion in this matter should have been left 
to the local housing authorities. As the bill stands, there 
is no way of protecting the low-income groups against a 
housing shortage; the bill, by its own terms, can provide 
no net increase in the amount of low-cost housing available. 
It is true that there is an alternative providing for com- 
pulsory repair or improvement of existing bad housing, but 
experience has shown that it is very difficult to make such 
compulsions effective. 

But in spite of its shortcomings as aforestated, the act 
is a tremendous step forward, and I am sure that it will 
prove a decided boon in the solution of this mooted problem, 
The bill as it stands does recognize important sound prin- 
ciples. It provides for annual subsidies and not merely for 
capital grants; it provides for decentralization by giving 
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local authorities the right to engage in housing, in spite 
of its restrictive features, it marks a step forward of the 
first importance. It will contribute a capital sum of $500,- 
000,000 in the next 3 years—in the form of repayable loans 
against sound assets—to clear the city slums and build 
decent housing for our low-income city groups. 


Wage and Hour Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the present session of 
Congress will close today without action by this House on the 
important wage and hour bill. Although this legislation has 
been passed by the Senate and a bill favorably reported to the 
House by the Committee on Labor, yet the Rules Committee 
of the House has refused to permit the legislation to come 
before the House for consideration. Notwithstanding the 
well-understood desire of a large majority of the House mem- 
bership to act upon this subject of legislation, nevertheless, 
under the rules of this House, a small committee can and has 
set at naught the will of the House. The Rules Committee has 
by its refusal to act prevented enactment of legislation that 
is generally recognized as necessary if working conditions are 
to be improved. 

Every liberal mind must endorse and applaud the objec- 
tives that are sought to be achieved by improving working 
conditions. Underpaid and overworked men and women and 
the employment of children in industry create a condition 
that is not only detrimental to the health and happiness of 
the individual but likewise it vitally affects the national wel- 
fare. To improve working conditions by elimination of child 
labor, limitation of hours of employment as well as a mini- 


mum wage that will be sufficient to provide something beyond ` 


the bare necessities of life and provide some of the comforts 
and pleasures, challenges the active participation and support 
of all who think in terms of the social well-being of our people 
and the welfare of the Nation. 


Government Printing Worth While 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, numerous times 
during this session I have heard Members criticize the enor- 
mous cost of printing to the Government. This complaint is 
partly due to a desire to economize in this period calling for 
economy, and partly, no doubt, to evidence of genuine waste, 
waste which should be stopped and never permitted at any 
time. One of my colleagues remarked to me sometime ago 
that he saw truckloads of Government publications hauled 
away as waste material without the volumes ever having been 
opened. If such is the case, I am as anxious as he is to see 
this evil corrected. 

However, I am little inclined to complain of too great a use 
of the printer’s ink, and am very apt to complain of too little 
use of it. I have been accustomed to judge the efficiency of 
schools and colleges by the degree to which they use printer’s 
ink, and I am beginning to wonder if the United States Gov- 
ernment itself may not be judged somewhat by the same 
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standard. Any printing is too expensive if the thing printed 
is not worth the printing; it may not at all be called expensive 
if the thing printed is eminently worth while. Many of the 
Government publications are eminently worth while. 

There has recently come to my attention a publication by 
the Department of Commerce entitled “Stories of American 
Industry.” This highly informative and scientific treatise, 
written in the language of “the man on the street”, should be 
found in every schoolroom in the land. I lose no opportunity 
to tell my teacher friends about it and about other publica- 
tions. This publication is not a document for free distribu- 
tion, as it is obtained from the Superintendent of Documents 
in Washington at a cost of 10 cents per single copy, or $7.50 
per hundred in lots of 100 or more. In view of the fact that 
this charge, no doubt, covers the cost of printing, this and 
similar publications cannot be the ones referred to by my 
colleagues. 

I favored an appropriation for additional copies of Con- 
gressman Bioom’s The Story of the Constitution. To me it 
seemed that such money would be well spent for a great edu- 
cational value. I also favored a limited number of copies for 
free distribution of the National Resource Board’s volume 
entitled “Technological Trends and National Policy.” I be- 
lieve money is properly spent in printing for free distribution 
hundreds of pamphlets and farmers’ bulletins coming directly 
from scientific sources to aid the citizen on the farm and the 
housewife in the home. Therefore I believe that any saving 
in cost of printing to the Government should come through 
reducing the size and number of committee hearings and like 
publications instead of limiting the supply of educational 
material. Let us use discrimination in our economy. 


Sugar Act Should Be Amended to Remove Restric- 
tions Against Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. KING 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 

Mr. KING. Mr, Speaker, with further reference to H. R. 
7667, the so-called sugar bill, as finally enacted by both 
Houses of Congress this measure now establishes for the 
first .time in the history of sugar-control legislation the 
principle for which I have been contending as the Repre- 
sentative of the people of Hawaii insofar as regards pro- 
duction quotas. Its quota provisions place Hawaii on a 
par with mainland producers as a part of the domestic sugar 
producing economy. Although the Hawaiian quota is sub- 
stantially reduced to provide an increased quota for main- 
land cane-sugar producers, the underlying principles of the 
quota provisions are fair to Hawaii as an incorporated Ter- 
ritory and an integral part of the United States. 

However, the extraneous and extreme limitations on the 
refining of sugar in Hawaii introduces an industrial restric- 
tion in this agricultural measure. Hawaii will have under 
this law two different forms of quotas applied to its sugar 
industry; it shares with all other domestic producers a pro- 
duction quota which in the case of Hawaii is a substantial 
decrease from its maximum production; and secondly, it will 
in addition be denied the right to process the full amount of 
this production quota in final marketable form, a provision 
not applied to any mainland producing area. 

For this reason I feel that the measure should not be 
enacted into law; or if, because of the great need for legis- 
lation, it is finally approved, then the provisions placing re- 
strictions on Hawaiian refined sugar, which in effect erect 
trade barriers between different parts of the Nation, should 
be removed at the first opportunity. 

In expressing to the President my appreciation for his 
repeated opposition to this discrimination, I wrote the follow- 
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ing letter, which states the attitude of the people of Hawaii 
toward this legislation: 


Hon. FRANELIN D. 


Avucust 24, 1937. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Before leaving Washington 
my very sincere thanks for the stand that you have taken in 
to sugar legislation which discriminates the Territory of 


. h that will fit to veto the 
May I ress my strong hope you see 
bill as passed by Congress, since it does not correct the injustice to 
which you have so clearly called attention. It is difficult to com- 
prornioe A morier ot riot ann A ell DE Coe Dok ed 
principle of equal treatment which you have urged, it should 
enacted into law. I do not believe the material interests of 
any part of the sugar industry will be seriously injured if the 
legislation is reconsidered and a just bill enacted in a reasonable 
time after Congress again meets. 
Again thanking you most sincerely for myself and for the people 
of Hawaii for your advocacy of our rights, I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 
S. W. Kuna. 


Since then the President has approved the bill, but accom- 
panied his approval with a strong condemnation of the 
refining restrictions that were improperly incorporated in 
this act, devised primarily to aid the sugar producers and not 
the processors. I can only express the same hope that the 
President expresses in the last paragraph of his memoran- 
dum, that the provisions regarding the refining of sugar will 
be eliminated long before the date set for their automatic 
termination. Perhaps, in consideration of the President’s 
views, a bill to that effect may be introduced in the next 
session of this Congress, in which case I hope that the assur- 
ances given the President by Members of both Houses will 
be carried out, even if in advance of the date contemplated 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING H. R. 7667 
before me raised by the enactment of H. R. 7667— 


So far as all of these growers, domestic and insular, are con- 
the system of quotas provided in the bill is, on the whole, 
le. From this, the most important objective of the bill, 


culty relates to a little group of seaboard refiners 
for many years were able to join forces with 
the maintenance of a continuing and power- 


nental sugar producers: 
1. That their primary interest in sugar legislation is to afford 
beets and sugarcane in all 


measure. 

2. That they recognize the fact that Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands are integral parts of the United States and 
should not be discriminated against. 

3. That when the refined sugar quotas for Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands are terminated, they will endeavor 
to enact legislation providing that minimum labor standards in 
sugar refineries in these offshore areas shall not be lower than 
the minimum standards in refineries on the mainland. 
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4. That in future legislation they will see to tt that the Ameri- 
can housewife is protected adequately. 

I have received similar assurances from responsible leaders of 
the House of Representatives. In view of these assurances, there- 
fore, I am approving the bill with what amounts to a gentleman's 
agreement that the unholy alliance between the cane and beet 
growers on the one hand and the seaboard refining monopoly on 
the other, has been terminated by the growers. That means that 
hereafter, the refiner’s lobby should expect no help from the 
domestic growers. That is at least a definite step in the right 
direction. 

I hope that the next session of the Con will consider 
repealing or shortening the clause which continues the refining 
monopoly to March 1, 1940; but even if Congress does not then 
act, the end of the monopoly is definitely in sight and I sincerely 
trust that nothing will be done by the domestic growers of beets 
and cane to perpetuate it. The monopoly costs the American 
housewife millions of dollars every year and I am just as con- 


cerned for her as I am for the farmers themselves. 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 
TER WHITE HOUSE, 
September 1, 1937. 


Train Dispatchers Endorse Congressman Ellen- 
bogen for Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 20, 1937 


Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am a candidate for 
judge of the court of common pleas, 

I have become convinced that it is useless to pass New 
Deal legislation only to see it nullified or its effectiveness 
greatly reduced by “old deal” judges. It is useless to pass 
social security and economic legislation for the benefit of 
our people unless we have judges who believe in these laws 
and who will uphold them. It is useless to pass laws for 
the benefit of our home owners, for the benefit of the middle 
class, the small merchant, and for the protection of our 
workingman unless we haye judges who believe in these 
laws and who will sustain them; it is useless to pass social- 
security laws for our aged, for the widowed mothers and 
dependent children, for the needy blind and the unemployed 
unless we have judges who will uphold them; it is useless to 
pass laws to protect the people against abuses by utility 
companies in order to obtain lower prices for water, elec- 
tricity, gas, telephone, and other utility service unless we 
have fair judges who will uphold these laws; it is useless to 
pass any of these laws unless we have judges who will 
uphold them and interpret and apply them in the spirit in 
which they were passed. 

This viewpoint is well expressed in a letter of Mr. Luhrsen, 
president of the American Train Dispatchers Association, in 
which he pledges support of my candidacy for judge of the 
court of common pleas. In his letter Mr. Luhrsen urges the 
people “to give undivided support to Hon. Henry ELLENBOGEN 
1 his campaign for election as judge of the court of common 
pleas.” 

This great leader of the American Train Dispatchers As- 
sociation says that: 

We owe Mr. ELLENBOGEN bit of support we can give him. 


every 
We have learned the lesson that in order to enjoy the new era 
opening up to the people of our country 


law or modifying it so as to make it practically useless. 

We must have the right kind of judges. I sincerely believe that 
HENRY ELLENBOGEN İs the right kind of a man to make the right 
kind of a judge, and I will deeply appreciate your doing every- 
thing you can to obtain his election. 


I have become a candidate for judge because I believe that 
we must have judges who have a social and humanitarian 
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viewpoint. I pledge that as a judge I will hand out even- 
handed justice and administer the laws impartially and 
fairly. As a judge of the court of common pleas I shall 
continue to serve the people of Allegheny County as I hope 
I have served them in the Congress of the United States. 


Air-Mail Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I would like to insert in the Recorp a summary of 
air-mail bills reported by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads this session. 

DOMESTIC AIR-MAIL SERVICE 

H. R. 4732, to revise the air-mail laws. The bill (H. R. 
4732) to revise the air-mail laws was reported to the 
House May 4, 1937. It does not seek to set up a new 
method of administering the air-mail services. Its pur- 
pose is to clarify the language of certain sections of the 
Air Mail Act of June 12, 1934, and make certain changes 
which experience has proved to be desirable so that the air- 
mail services may be better administered. No revolutionary 
changes will be effected by the passage of these amendments, 
but their enactment will enable the Post Office Department 
to meet conditions which have developed and are developing, 
and contribute further to the unprecedented growth of 
air mail and air transportation which has taken place since 
the enactment of the 1934 law. 

The bill defines a “nonmail schedule” as one for which 
compensation at mileage rates is not authorized by the Post 
Office Department. A number of the air-mail contractors 
operate extra passenger and express schedules in addition to 
their regular contract air-mail schedules, and under existing 
law the Department can, upon request of the contractor and 
for his convenience, utilize these noncontract schedules for 
the carrying of mail. Air mail thus carried is included in 
the average monthly load transported over the route when 
the computations are made to determine pay for the carry- 
ing of excess poundage over the route. The bill would make 
it perfectly clear that the bidder to whom a contract is 
awarded would be required to carry the air mail over the 
route at the rate of pay which he bid for the full initial 
period of the contract. 

The present law authorizes the Postmaster General to 
make extensions of air-mail routes under certain conditions. 
This provision of the law has been construed to limit the 
extensions of routes from the ends or terminals of such 
routes and to prohibit such extensions from intermediate 
points of any route. The pending bill would authorize ex- 
tensions of not to exceed 250 miles from either the ends 
or terminals of the routes and also from intermediate points 
on the routes, and at a rate of pay for such extensions not 
exceeding the rate of pay fixed for the route extended. 
Extensions from intermediate points, if allowed, would in 
many instances enable the Post Office Department to provide 
service to cities and sections which would not otherwise be 
served. 

The existing law provides that all extensions authorized 
for any one route may not, at any time, exceed an aggregate 
of 250 miles. This provision will continue to apply. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is required to fur- 
nish to the Postmaster General copies of all reports made by 
its auditors, examiners, or employees relating to any exam- 
ination of books, records, accounts, contracts, and so forth, 
of air-mail contractors. Copies of such reports furnished to 
the Postmaster General in advance of pay-rate hearings 
would aid the Post Office Department in preparing its argu- 
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ments and briefs presented before the Commission in such 
cases, 

Another provision extends the time within which the 
rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
transportation of air mail shall not, in the aggregate, ex- 
ceed the anticipated air-mail revenues. The date for bring- 
ing air-mail transportation costs within the limits of air- 
mail postage revenues is changed from July 1, 1938, to July 
1, 1940. If H. R. 4732 is not passed, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will, under existing law, be required to 
revise the present rates of pay for air-mail contractors so 
that the aggregate pay to all contractors on and after July 
1, 1938, will not exceed the anticipated air-mail postage 
revenues. 

The existing law forbids air-mail contractors to buy, 
acquire, hold, own, or control, directly or indirectly, any 
interest in any other partnership, corporation, or business 
engaged in any phase of the aviation industry, or in turn 
be owned, bought, acquired, held, or controlled by any other 
concern interested in any phase of the aviation industry. 
The law, however, does not specifically provide that no air- 
mail contractor, itself, may engage in any other phase of 
the aviation industry than carrying the mail and other air- 
transport business. H. R, 4732 provides that an air-mail 
contractor may not “engage directly or indirectly in any 
phase of the aviation industry except the transportation of 
mail, passengers and express, the training of personnel, the 
maintenance and repair of transportation and ground 
facilities and equipment necessarily incidental to such 
transportation, and the research and experimental work 
essential to the proper development of air-transport serv- 
ice.” This makes clear just what kind of other business 
activities an air-mail carrier may engage in, and would 
eliminate some doubts which now exist with reference to 
the legality of certain activities of some of the air-mail 
contractors. 

The bill makes clear that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is not to consider any application for the establish- 
ment of an air-mail line or air-transport service, or to grant 
any such application on the grounds of public convenience 
and necessity, or for any other reason. The authority of 
the Post Office Department to establish air-mail routes is 
thus clearly defined and under the existing law certificates 
of public convenience and necessity are not required for 
nonmail lines. The law does prohibit air-mail contractors 
from establishing service off of their air-mail routes where 
such off-line service will compete with the air-mail services 
or with the routes of other air-mail contractors, 

EXPANSION OF THE AIR-MAIL MAP 

H. R. 6628, to permit the further extension of the Air Mail 
Service. This bill (H. R. 6628) passed the House and was 
reported in the Senate, but was not passed by that body prior 
to adjournment. It permits an increase of 3,000 route-miles 
and 7,000,000 airplane-miles annually. This recommendation 
is necessary because the Air Mail Service has been so de- 
veloped that the Department is within 10 miles of the present 
route-mileage limitation set by Congress, and right up to 
the very limits of the present scheduled or flown mileage 
authorization. No more extensions, additional schedules, or 
new routes can be put into operation until Congress author- 
izes the expansion. Meanwhile a number of our cities will 
suffer because the Department does not have the right to 
give them the air-mail service they merit. 

EXPERIMENTAL SERVICE 

H. R. 7448, to provide for experimental air-mail services 
to further develop safety, efficiency, and economy, and for 
other purposes. This bill passed the House August 2, 1937, 
and is awaiting action in the Senate Post Office Committee. 
It authorizes the Postmaster General to provide experimental 
lines and services for transporting the mail in order to 
develop greater safety, higher efficiency, and improved 
economy of operation. It will permit the development of 
blind fiying as well as pick-up and delivery service, the 
operation of a stratosphere line, autogyro shuttle service, and 
so forth, and give service to many additional cities which 
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are off the regular air-mail routes. The bill requires the 
Postmaster General to report back to Congress on this mat- 
ter, and we will then have an opportunity to determine the 
value of the experiments and the need for permanent leg- 
islation. 

ALASKAN AIR-MAIL SERVICE 

H. R. 6167, to provide a surcharge on certain air mail car- 
ried in Alaska. This measure was enacted into law during 
the session just ended. It contains two amendments. One 
is for the purpose of making existing law apply to the car- 
riage of mails to and from the Territory of Alaska instead 
of only to the carriage of mails within the Territory of 
Alaska. The object of the other amendment to the law is to 
permit the fixing by way of surcharge by the Postmaster 
General of rates of postage. 

The Department has under consideration the establish- 
ment of several additional routes which will materially ad- 
vance the mails in delivery and over which it is proposed 
to fix a surcharge on the mail transported. The reasons for 
the proposed surcharge may be briefly stated as follows: 

First. It will provide additional revenue which will par- 
tially compensate the Government in providing the more 
costly means of transportation. 

Second. Under the existing law the only contracts that 
may be awarded must provide for the carriage of all classes 
of mail at the regular rates of postage which usually results 
in the plane being filled to capacity. If authority is granted 
to fix a surcharge, the mails transported may be limited to 
that class of mails and there will be room in the plane for 
the carriage of passengers and other traffic, which is very 
desirable on account of the very limited transportation fa- 
cilities in the Territory. 

Third. By the authorization of airplane service on a regu- 
lar schedule, it will provide a dependable and expeditious 
means of transportation, which is greatly needed in Alaska 
and which doubtless will greatly assist in the development 
of the resources of the Territory. 

FOREIGN AIR MAIL 

H. R. 7873, providing for the transportation of the mails 
on certain commercially operated aircraft, and for other 
purposes. The bill H. R. 7873 was favorably reported to the 
House on July 19, 1937, and a hearing was granted by the 
Rules Committee August 2, 1937. The measure, however, 
did not reach the floor of the House for consideration be- 
fore adjournment. Its early consideration, however, is 
hoped for in the next session, for it is an important piece 
of legislation.. 

This bill was introduced at the request of the Post Office 
Department to provide legislation necessary to establish trans- 
Atlantic air-mail service which will be operated jointly with 
foreign countries. While provision is made for the continu- 
ance of our present contract system where desirable, the bill 
enables the Postmaster General to place mail on any out- 
going aircraft and to pay for it at poundage rates. This 
will permit the Department to take advantage of all out- 
bound flights, whether by American or foreign operators, will 
expedite transportation, and will eliminate the subsidy fea- 
ture which is inherent in our contract system. 

It should be noted that mail may be carried by lighter- 
than-air craft as well as by heavier-than-air craft under the 
terms of this measure. 

Section by section, the bill provides as follows: 

Section 1 authorizes the Postmaster General to place mail 
on any out-bound commercially operated aircraft not other- 
wise obligated to carry the mails. Refusal is made unlawful 
and penalty imposed of denial of clearance. 

Section 2 (a) and (b) set out the rates to be paid on a 
poundage basis, calculations to be based on the shortest dis- 
tance between the points on the route: 

For letters and cards carried by heavier-than-air craft: 
$1.85 per pound for the first thousand statute miles, or any 
fraction thereof; and at the rate of $1.85 per pound 1,000 
statute miles for greater mileage. 

For other articles, including parcel post: $0.50 per pound 
for the first thousand statute miles, or any fraction thereof; 
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and at the rate of 50 cents per pound per 1,000 statute miles 
for greater mileage. 

For letters and cards carried by lighter-than-air craft: 
$1 per pound per thousand statute miles, or pro rata thereof 
for greater or less mileage. 

For other articles, including parcel post: $0.27 per pound 
per thousand statute miles, or pro rata thereof for greater 
or less mileage. 

The rates for lighter-than-air service are made less than 
the rates for heavier-than-air service for the reason that 
they are in compensation for a service considered slower 
than the airplane service, and by a craft capable of carrying 
a larger volume. 

Section 2 (c) is designed to insure fair dealing where there 
is a joint service operated by the United States and another 
country. It will permit the Postmaster General to reduce 
the poundage rates to foreign operators when their govern- 
ment pays our operators less than the rates set out in this 
bill. 

Section 2 (d). This paragraph requires American com- 
panies to collect from countries contiguous to the United 
States (such as Canada) the same rates for mails in the 
same outbound direction as they are paid by the United 
States Post Office Department, or have their pay from the 
United States Post Office Department reduced to the rate 
accepted from the contiguous country. 

The next paragraph states that the determination of the 
Postmaster General on any questions arising under this leg- 
islation shall be final. 

Section 3, first paragraph, is to rebut any presumption 
that a company, after operating for a time, may secure a 
right to the carrying of mails as against another operator 
that may institute a service and be able to carry mails to 
the advantage of the Department. 

The second paragraph prohibits poundage-rate operations 
by airplanes over contract routes as a matter of fairness to 
our contract operators. 

Section 4 authorizes the Postmaster General to fix postal 
rates for our foreign air-mail service. 

Section 5 permits renewal of existing foreign air-mail con- 
tracts, for 5-year periods, at not exceeding the rate at the 
time of renewal, with proper Government safeguards with 
respect to discontinuance, curtailment, or suspension of 
service. 

The second paragraph provides for establishing new foreign 
air-mail service under formal contract when deemed desir- 
able. This involves advertising for bids and the issuance of 
detailed specifications. Only American citizens are eligible 
to bid. 

Both renewals and new contracts must be passed upon by 
a special committee composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, the Postmaster General, and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Section 6 (a) requires information as to the character 
of bidding corporations, including evidence of the bidder’s 
responsibility. 

Section 6 (b) is for the purpose of determining the inter- 
locking interests of different companies. 

Section 7 (a) authorizes the Postmaster General to refuse 
service by insufficient or unsafe equipment. 

Section 7 (b) provides for the furnishing by the Secretary 
of Commerce of specifications as to the character of equip- 
ment to be employed and maintained in the contract service. 

Section 8 is designed to prevent individual action by Amer- 
ican operators in foreign countries in making arrangements 
with authorities in those countries respecting operations, 
lines of routes, or other matters, and then invoking such 
agreements against the Department where they may affect 
the administration of our foreign air-mail contracts, 

Section 9 (a) clarifies the basis of pay for carrying excess 
mails on contract routes. 

Section 9 (b) requires all flying equipment used in the per- 
formance of contract air-mail service to be of United States 
manufacture, and all other equipment and supplies used in 
such performance to be of United States manufacture or be 
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products of the United States. This does not apply in the 
event of emergencies. 

Section 9 (c) authorizes the Postmaster General to pre- 
scribe the frequency of service and line of route to accom- 
modate the mails. It also permits the carriage of mails on 

, nonmail schedules or planes at the request of the contractor. 

Section 9 (d) provides for increases and changes in service. 

Section 10 states that any contract for foreign air-mail 
service may be terminated by Congress without allowance of 

any indemnity to the contractor. 

Section 11, first paragraph, specifies the manner in which 
contractors shall keep their books, records, and accounts, 

The second paragraph provides for readjustment of con- 
tract rates, but specifies that they shall not be readjusted 
so as to exceed the original contract rates, and that rates for 

service on any newly established routes shall not be reduced 
for the first 5 years unless the contractor agrees thereto. 
This paragraph also provides for surrender of the contract 
when the operator is not satisfied with any reduction in pay 
proposed by the Post Office Department, but no new contract 
covering such route may be awarded at a higher rate of pay. 

Section 12 limits the salary which may be paid by a con- 
tractor to any officer, director, or regular employee, to a rate 
not exceeding $25,000 per year for full-time service. 

Section 13 pertains to cancelation of contracts for willful 
neglect, and imposes penalty for unreasonable or unneces- 
sary delay in transporting the mails. 

Section 14 prohibits collusion in the making of bids. 

Section 15 provides for forfeiture of the contract if an 
operator violates any provisions of this measure. 

Section 16 permits the Department to have domestic mails 
carried on the part of any United States foreign air-mail 
routes between the terminus thereof and the boundary of the 
United States. There may be cases where the terminus of 
a foreign air-mail route may be inland and it is desired to 
serve a domestic post office between the United States 
terminus and the border, and this section would provide 
for service between the two domestic offices incidental to 
service to the foreign country. 

Section 17 prohibits competing operations 
contractors, 

Section 18 authorizes the Postmaster General to main- 
tain postal agencies at points on United States foreign 
air-mail routes in foreign countries or possessions of the 
United States for the purpose of handling air mails in 
transit. 

Section 19 protects the pay and working conditions of 
our pilots and copilots. 

Section 20 defines certain terms used in the bill. 

Section 21 provides that nothing in the bill shall modify or 
affect the Domestic Air Mail Act of 1934, as amended, 
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Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
there is much legislation seeking to improve working and 
living conditions now pending in this House, and which will 
be carried over to the next session of Congress, it seems ap- 
propriate at this time to emphasize the importance of the 
social-security decisions of the Supreme Court, rendered 
during the last few months of this session of Congress, be- 
cause of the bearing such will have upon future social 
legislation. 

These recent decisions of the Supreme Court upholding 
the constitutionality of the unemployment and old-age pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act constitute the most out- 
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standing decisions in the case of human rights ever delivered 
by that great Court throughout its entire history. 

The decisions immediately and directly beneficially effect 
the welfare of 26,000,000 of our people and open the way for 
Federal and State governments to extend social welfare legis- 
lation into other fields of human endeavor. 

The day upon which these decisions were rendered may 
well be considered one of the most decisive days in all our 
history as a nation—a turning point in our national wel- 
fare. On that day the Supreme Court made it plain that 
the Constitution is a living document capable of meeting 
and answering the challenge of changed economic condi- 
tions. It cleared the way and made possible the enactment 
of a comprehensive program of legislation to promote the 
general welfare. 

It cannot be denied that there has been a growing feeling 
upon the part of many that the Constitution was incapable 
of providing the means to combat the economic forces that 
have brought distress to millions of our people. The noble 
words and thoughts in the preamble of the Constitution that 
sought to express the purpose and intent of the framers of 
the Constitution—“to promote the general welfare’’—have 
been considered by some nothing more than beautiful senti- 
ment, but in accomplishment meaningless and empty phrases. 
This spirit of discontent was being utilized to destroy the faith 
and confidence of our people in their American institutions 
and particularly the Supreme Court. 

In this hour of emergency the Supreme Court, recognizing 
the underlying purpose and intent of the framers of the 
Constitution, responded to the need of the times, and, by its 
broad and sympathetic interpretation of the powers delegated 
to Congress and the States to promote the general welfare 
has given new life and meaning to the great charter of our 
liberties and reestablished the faith and confidence of our 
people. As time goes on there will be an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the service that has been rendered by the Court in 
these perilous times, and history will stamp these decisions, 
including those upholding the Labor Relations Act and mini- 
mum-wage law, as outstanding events in the progress of a free 
people, 

The Court has confirmed on a broad and sympathetic basis 
the right to enact social-welfare legislation and recognized 
the right, power, and authority of Congress to pass legislation 
directly affecting and remedying industrial, financial, and 
agricultural ills. It has opened wide the door for the enact- 
ment of legislation to improve the general welfare. 


Supreme Court Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in the closing hours of 
this session of Congress I desire to reiterate and reaffirm my 
views with respect to the President’s proposal to reorganize 
the Supreme Court of the United States by the appointment 
of six additional judges. 

Within a few days after the proposal had been submitted 
to Congress I declared my opposition to the plan because of 
its failure to recognize the fundamental right of the people 
to pass upon such a drastic change. At that time I issued 
a statement to the constituency whom I have the honor to 
represent, reading as follows: 

The President’s proposal touches one of the most vital institu- 
tions of a free people, namely, the judiciary. To maintain its 
integrity and independence or improve its usefulness should not 
be considered a partisan or political question. 

The question is too important and far r 
ered on any other basis than what is for the common welfare. 


Unfortunately, however, the proposed changes do have a political 
aspect. It should not be so, 
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I am distinctly of the opinion that while there is merit in some 
of the recommendations the President has made with respect to 
providing ways and means to speed final determination of consti- 
tutional questions when raised in litigation, yet it is unwise to 
adopt any system that makes possible, directly or indirectly, “the 
packing of the Court”, as a means to an end. 

The orderly and proper way to effect changes of a fundamental 
character, in a democracy such as ours, is by constitutional 
amendment submitted to the people of the several States. 

If there be dissatisfaction with the limitations of Federal power 
as contained in the Constitution, then the orderly and logical 
method by which the objectives sought might be achieved is not 
through an attack upon the Court but rather by the submission 
to the people of the States of a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would, if ratified, confer upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment those additional powers which the present critics of the 
Court are demanding. 

The election result, even though overwhelming, does not create 
a mandate to either the President or Congress in this particular 
matter now proposed because it was neither an issue in the cam- 
paign nor was there any intimation that it might later be pro- 
posed or become an issue. Hence, the people should have had 
opportunity to pass upon it or any other fundamental change in 
the manner provided by the Constitution. 

Short cuts in the attainment of fundamental changes in our 
Government, made on the pretense of saving time, can never jus- 
tify the denial to the people of their right to decide for themselves. 


Before issuing the above statement I gave the matter my 
most careful study. During the months that have inter- 
vened the Supreme Court issue has completely dominated 
the thought of the Nation. Much has been said and writ- 
ten for and against the President’s proposal. The discus- 
sion thus created has afforded a helpful opportunity to give 
the matter further and additional consideration. As a re- 
sult of such it is my desire to reaffirm my belief in the prin- 
ciples upon which my original statement was issued and to 
emphasize again that— 


Short cuts in the attainment of fundamental changes in our 
Government, made on the pretense of saving time, can never jus- 
tify the denial to the people of their right to decide for themselves. 


Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD C. EICHER, OF IOWA, AT 
HEARINGS ON S. 2732 BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
I made before the subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my statement is to discuss pri- 
marily the constitutional aspects of the McAdoo bill and inci- 
dentally the doubts that exist on that score as to all other sug- 
gestive Federal approaches to the formulation of a long-term 
foreign program, 

One of the unfortunate misconceptions prevalent in the thought 
on this subject, both in and out of Congress, is the apparent de- 
featist attitude as to the possibility of the enactment of any 
Federal program within the constitutional limitations laid down 
by the Supreme Court. Repeatedly you hear it said that the 
Triple A decision has foreclosed any effective and constitutional 
action. The fact is, however, that as yet no adequate explora- 
tion has been made of the powers that are conferred upon Con- 
gress by the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. The 
bill that is at present sponsored by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, it is true, does fly in the face of the Triple A deci- 
sion, as will any bill that is bottomed upon the principle of pro- 
duction control, and obviously any bill that does not contain the 
mechanics for effective production control cannot hope to bring 
results in the maintenance of parity, even though all the re- 
sources of the Federal Treasury should be placed behind it. 

S. 2732, which is the companion of my bill H. R. 7475, pend- 
ing in the House, depends entirely for its constitutional virility 
upon the clause of the Constitution that gives the Congress plenary 
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power to regulate commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations. It in no way seeks to control production on the farm, 
but it does seek to control the marketing of farm products that 
flow through the channels of interstate commerce. It does this 
by segregating the percentage of production that is required for 
domestic consumption from the percentage that must find a 
foreign market. It sets up the machinery for stabilizing the 
price at which the percentage needed for home consumption can 
move in interstate commerce and then up the supplemental 
machinery for handling the exportable lus in the interest of 
and for the benefit of the producer in such a way as to prevent 
this surplus from breaking down the orderly domestic distribution 
of the domestic supply at or above the stab: price level. 

The constitutional power to do this rests upon the decisions 
of the Supreme Court that may be classified as the “stream or 
flow of commerce” cases. 

Some citations are as follows: Lemke v. Farmers Grain Co. 
(258 U. S. 50), Stafford v. Wallace (258 U. S. 495), Swift & Co. v. 
United States (196 U. S. 375), Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen 
(262 U. S. 1), Taggs Bros. & Moorhead v. United States (280 U. 8. 
420), Nebbia v. New York (291 U. S. 502), Schechter v. United 
States (295 U. S. 495), Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238). 
Collective bargaining cases decided April 12, 1937. 

In the Schechter case, supra, the “stream or flow of commerce” 
cases, cited above, were distinguished on the ground that the 
chicken, that had been the subject of interstate commerce, had 
come to rest within the State of New York, had become a part 
of the common mass of property within the State, and that there 
was no evidence of a intention or course of dealing that 
would take it outside of the State of New York after processing 
on its way to an ultimate consumer. 

In the collective bargaining cases, supra, the “stream or flow 
of commerce” cases were cited affirmatively as authority for the 
holding in that case that a course of dealing in interstate com- 
merce gives Congress the power to legislate to the end of pre- 
venting stoppages or interruptions in that commerce. 

The foregoing citations make it crystal clear that th 
Court as now constituted is committed to the proposition that 
the bargain and sale which initiates the movement in interstate 
commerce of any commodity is, ipso facto, interstate commerce, 
and that the constitutional power to regulate interstate com- 
merce includes, therefore, the power to regulate, in the public 
interest, the price at which such commodity shall move in inter- 
state commerce. 

The foregoing definitive fact, being so thoroughly established as 
it is, is the solid foundation upon which Congress can erect a 
legislative program that will effectively control the price-depressing 
surpluses that prevent the tariff from being effective on farm 
products, that prevent the American market from being preserved 
for the American farmer, and so frequently compel the sale by the 
American farmer of his entire production at a price level that is 
determined by the lower-living standards and the consequent lower- 
production costs in the rest of the world. 

It is easy of course to criticize and to stress economic and ad- 
ministrative difficulties in the administration of such Federal legis- 
lation. I cannot believe, however, that any of them are insoluble 
in the light of the fact that this approach does provide a sure 
constitutional foundation for legislative and administrative action. 
The bill includes a reference to and reliance upon the constitu- 
tional power to regulate the value of money in agricultural com- 
modities as being Federal authority to control the marketing of 
even that small remaining percentage of agricultural production 
that finds its ultimate consumption within the borders of the same 
State wherein it is produced. This is an open legal question that, 
so far as I am aware, has not yet been passed upon definitely by 
the Supreme Court. However, in its practical marketing effects the 
control of the marketing of the 80 to 90 percent of all agricultural 
production, which does move in interstate commerce either in its 
raw or refined form on its way from the original producer to the 
ultimate consumer, will from sheer sympathy adequately maintain 
the minimum price levels of purely intrastate marketings. 

The observations of Dr. Black made before this committee, in 
which he suggests various difficulties in administration, are helpful, 
of course, in arriving at the legislative form that the committee 
should adopt in carrying out the fundamental principles that I am 
advocating as a socially and economically sound and constitu- 
tionally acceptable solution of this tremendous problem, but I 
cannot believe that the Congress or informed public opinion will 
consider them insurmountable. Obviously we cannot give up the 
fight for closer equality of agriculture with industry so long as our 
Department of Agriculture itself continues to present the sort of 
statistics that appear in its May 1, 1937, issue of the Agricultural 
Situation, where, for example, it appears that in 1936 the farmers 
got, per capita, only $182.49 of the national income, whereas all the 
rest of the population got, per capita, available for a living, $580.75 
of the total national income. 

Dr. Black virtually concedes that the production control and 
Treasury subsidy method of obtaining parity for the farmer has 
gone about as far as it can. This presents a hopeless outlook 
indeed. Can there remain any doubt, therefore, that the cost-of- 
production yardstick applied under the interstate commerce power 
remains the only feasible or possible method of further progress 
toward actual parity, and isn’t such further progress absolutely 
and utterly essential to the attainment of a sound and lasting 
national recovery? 
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I submit further that practically all of the objections raised by 


wrote and published in 1920. The Secretary developed in that 
book the ratio method for the ascertainment and effectuation of 
stabilized agricultural prices. Seyenteen years ago when his book 
was written not much thought had been given to the possibility 
or need for the treatment of the agricultural price problem from a 
national point of view. His suggestions, therefore, do not go fur- 
ther than to contemplate the adoption of the cost of production 
or ratio method of agricultural price stabilization through the 

of popular education. His deductions are quite convinc- 


, however, and with the consent of the committee I should 


Page 12: “A study of the hog market for many years reveals the 
fact that the immediate price-making force is ‘supply and de- 
mand’, and that ‘cost of production’ has no influence whatever on 
prices except in the long swings.” 

Page 13: “There is a strategy to the timing of a determined 
8 All farmers know that such a drive may be expected 

the fall of the year.” 

Page 16: “The question comes, Would it not be in the public 
interest if, in price making, more emphasis could be placed on 
cost of production and less on the short-time working of the law 
of y and demand?” 

Page 20: “Of course, the law of supply and demand never has 
been repealed, and never will be re Instead of trying to 
sepen ty we atiausd attenph. to seotute. tao Doss tpo] Skene 
fixing machinery through w. aw may work.” 

Page 26: “The common man prefers to approach the question of 
price not from the standpoint of supply and demand but from the 
standpoint of coro * -nieh 3 

Page 27: “The fluctuating-price system, means 
prot to a wealthy few, serious losses and wrecked lives for 0 
few, and a bare livelihood for many, is the natural result of the 
laissez faire policy of the old classical economists. * * * One 

of laissez faire policy have demonstrated beyond 
the wealthy few inevitably 


were greatly elated during 1917 and 1918 at the appar- 
working of fixed prices established more or less 


pri 

ublicly recognized in the United States by the Food Administra- 

Pion in November of 1917.” 

oys a speculative profit which comes 
* If the business were 


the ratio system might be paid with some degree of satisfaction, 
ed we assume the governmental authorities have a real 
t into market conditions and a thorough understanding of 


ratio system of price judgment as related to supply and 


Page 37: “What would happen if cost of production were to 
paid in the hog market day by day, year in, and year out? By 
of production is meant the 11.5-bushel corn-hog ratio, modi- 
seasonally. * * * If the organization was really power- 
enough to enforce the cost-of-production ratio over any 
of time, the market risk, which has been a very serious 
in the past, would disappear. * * he author esti- 
that as an average of the past 60 years the consuming 
been paying at least 50 cents per hundredweight more 
for its hog products.” 
“Applying the ratio method as to crops, we will take 
the 10-year period from 1897 to 1906. In 
land was worth about $192 per acre, or 384 percent of 
the assumed 100 percent of the basic 10-year period; man labor 
without board at harvest time was around $5.20 a day, or 260 
percent of base; in like manner corn was 410 percent, oats 280 
percent, hay 330 percent, Dun's metals (cost of machinery), 230 
t, Dun’s miscellaneous (overhead, etc.) 230 percent. If 
fand is allowed a weighting of 35 percent, man labor 20 percent, 


Ẹ 
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with the 100 percent of the basic 10-year period when an acre 
of corn actually sold for $10. Thus, in 1919 an acre of corn 
should sell for $32.90. The ratio method gives almost identically 
the same results as the farm- mt method. Both indi- 
cate that it cost the average Iowa farmer in 1919 about 80 cents 
per bushel to produce corn on a basis of December 1 farm val- 
ues. * * >è It is believed that the ratio method of determin- 
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ing cost of corn production will be approximately accurate for 
the next 50 years.” 

Page 67: “The fundamental idea of the ratio method is that 
the price of every product is determined in the long run by the 
price of some other products or product. 


corn is determined in the long run by the price of land, labor, 
farm machinery, and horse feed.” 

Page 61: “In fixing crop prices by ratio it is imaginable that 
land values would constantly increase and this would increase 


on situations of this kind, They are to a large extent purely 
To stop a vicious rise under the ratio system, a rise 
which would bring about an overproduction, all that would be 


mecessary would be to very slightly lower the standard rate. In 
the case of hogs, for example, it might be to lower the 
ratio from 11.5 bushels to 11.2 bushels. * * * It is only as 


Page 71: “If we approach the problem (hog exports) from the 
standpoint of going after a large trade in hog products with 
foreign countries, we must put ourselves in position to produce 
with the utmost economy possible. ‘Price’ talks in the export 
business, and we shall export large quantities of hog products 
ba i es tr ee EREADER FRA an GE TOS 
world.” 

Page 73: CCC 
regular monthly labor a sweated wage, and in effect sold own 
labor just as cheaply.” 

Page 74: “It is only under a system of relatively stable prices 
that we may expect really effective attention to be given to soil- 
fertility problems by the bulk of our farmers. The quicker we 
can get onto a stable price level, the more effectively will the 
fertility of our soil be conserved. * * Corn Belt farmers, as 
an average of a 5-year period, could probably afford to produce 
both hogs and cattle at lower relative prices than were customary 
before the war, if only prices were more nearly stable, if they 
could feel reasonably sure of getting a price more nearly represent- 
ing production cost. The maintenance of the fertility of our soil 
is a matter of national concern. In the long run it is of more 
vital interest to the people of the cities than the farmer. Men 

in industrial enterprises should do what they can to 
favor such adjustment of prices as will make it to the advantage 
of the farmer to keep his land in good heart, because that will 
make for larger production and more economical production.” 

Page 76: “It is a commonplace among businessmen that good 
crops mean good business. * * Prof. H. L. Moore in his 
book on Economic Cycles finds between crop yields per acre and 
pig-iron production: a correlation coefficient of 0.72, pig-iron pro- 
duction lagging about a year behind crops. Big crops do mean 
good business, although they mean prosperity to the farming 
class chiefly in an indirect way. A small crop generally brings 
farmers more money than a large crop, but small crops over a 
period of 2 or 3 years cause business depression and this reacts 
on farmers. The problem of both businessmen and farmers is to 
devise some means of giving farmers as a class a financial interest 
in producing big crops rather than small crops.” 

106: “By means of corn-hog ratios it is possible to deter- 
mine with great accuracy month by month the production cost of 
100 pounds of hog flesh. The actual price, however, has been quite 
different from the cost-of-production price, except as an average 
of long periods of time. * * * If the farmers could arrange 
with the packers for a price more nearly representing the cost of 
production or ratio price, it is obvious that the supply of hogs 
might be considerably steadied. Once farmers realize that neither 
excessive profits nor excessive losses are to be expected in the hog 
business they will steady down to producing about the same num- 
ber of hogs each year, and they will send them to market in uni- 
form stream instead of in spurts.” 

Page 108: “There must be no prospect of unusual profit or 
unusual loss in the production of staple products. We are now 
referring to industries as a whole. It is inevitable, of course, that 
certain individuals will make great profits and others will incur 
losses, even in years when the cost of production or ratio price is 

d. * * * To give the cost-of-production price broader sway 
in our price system does not necessarily involve governmental 
control. The first step is education in price judging.” 

Page 109: “The great weakness of the present price system is 
that the men who operate it are concerned chiefly with making 
the test possible profit and not at all with making the law of 
supply and demand operate smoothly on a price level roughly 
equivalent to cost of production. The highest purpose of our price 
system should be to tell producers truthfully what to do in the 
future, instead of capitalizing a temporary supply and demand 
situation to the advantage of certain bright speculators. * * e 
Our whole laissez faire system is full of lies.” 

Page 110: “Substituting production engineers and statistical 
economists for businessmen means doing away with the chance 
of excessive gains and excessive losses. And this is proper, so far 
as production and trade in staple products is concerned. The 
only place where the commercial imagination of the old-fashioned 
risk-taking businessmen has legitimate place is in working with 
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things which are not staple, such as theaters, luxuries, news- 
papers, etc.” 

Page 36: “What makes hour-by-hour and day-by-day prices 
under laissez faire conditions is not cost of production but that 
brute force which we call ‘supply and demand’ * * * An 
illustration of the strategy of the hog market is a case in point. 
A Monday hog market in early March at which season prices are 
generally rising: Instead of the 40,000, 60,000 have 
been received. Owing to car shortage or other reason, eastern 
shippers are out of the market. Prices decline 15 to 20 cents, 
perhaps very much more. ‘Supply and demand!’ say the pack- 
ers and practical economists. But at that very time everyone 
may know that the potential demand is very great, and at that 
very time this wider situation may be taken fully into account by 
the packers in the prices which they are charging for their 
products to the retailers. The hog market may have broken 15 
to 20 cents, but the lard, ham, and bacon markets may have held 
steady or even advanced. The packers, in the prices which they 
pay for live hogs and the prices which they charge for hog 
8 are governed chiefly by strategic considerations Day 

y day they change their prices to meet the surface conditions 
of changing supply-and-demand conditions.” 

The reading of the foregoing extracts from Secretary Wallace's 
constructive book, it seems to me, ought to be convincing to 
any open mind that it is only by the elimination of the specula- 
tive factors in price determination of agricultural raw materials 
that we can hope to accomplish the stabilization of price return 
to our farming population that is essential to the survival of the 
great rural independent home-owning class of our citizenship 
which has helped to make America great, and without which the 
national balance necessary for national recovery cannot be 
restored and maintained. 

The American consumer does not profit by the low prices for 
raw materials that the speculative system forces upon the pro- 
ducer. The consumer always pays upon the basis of the high 
levels of the seasonal fluctuations and it is the speculator and 
not the producer who, by and large, receives the high-level prices 
of the seasonal fluctuations. My basic thought is that the most 
vital requisite is a stabilized return to the producers of our agri- 
cultural raw materials, with our ultimate goal the attainment of 
that equality of price return with industry that agriculture has 
never had within the history of our Nation. Our pioneering days 
are over. No new lands and homes remain to be carved out of 
the wilderness. Our industrial structure has been permitted to 
grow to much greater heights under the encouragement of Gov- 
ernment than our agricultural foundation is able to sustain. 
The time has come when we must afford governmental support 
to strengthen the foundation. The protective tariff, the Social 
Security Act, the Guffey Coal Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the authority in our regulatory commissions to establish the 
rates that may be charged to consumers for the services rendered 
by our public utilities, the proposed wage and hour bill—all these 
and many more are examples of governmental interference with 
the “old fashioned laissez faire method” of price determination 
in the distribution of the products of industry. The farmers as 
the greatest single consuming class in the Nation are thus com- 
pelled by governmental fiat to pay higher prices for the things 
they need, while at the same time they remain the only large 
producing contributors to the wealth of our Nation who have no 
control over the price they shall receive for that contribution. 

In a nutshell, all the Government need do under this bill 
S. 2732 would be to afford agriculture the same selling and 
bargaining power that industry enjoys. Certainly, if the agricul- 
tural producers of the Nation could set up a cooperative selling 
agency that would be 100 percent effective, there would be 
created no economic unbalance nor any antisocial freezing or 
strait jacketing of our price structure, They would merely for 
the first time in our Nation’s history be in a position to bargain 
collectively for the price they should receive from industry for 
their contribution to our national wealth. It is this kind of a 
service, nothing more and nothing less, that the proponents of 
this bill ask at the hands of their National Government on 
behalf of the agricultural one-third of our population. 


Reorganization of Government Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 13, 1937 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I feel constrained to say 
that my personal background of experience in the classified 
civil service of the United States could not have failed to 
leave some indelible impressions relative to the merit system 
I once knew as contrasted to the civil service I have been 
introduced to as a Member of Congress. 
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The fiuency with which my colleagues discussed the 
measure for a reorganization of Government agencies, H. R. 
8202, today, could not have failed to leave the impression 
that reorganization is necessary. The understanding and 
approach to the issue is variously contrasted by opinions and 
experiences. 

The structure of various governmental agencies can be 
likened to a man who starts his household by building—just 
big enough for two—only to find the home cramped as addi- 
tions to the family ensue, when the head of the house begins 
building additions to the original structure, in many instances 
of the lean-to type. This has the effect of ungainly sight 
in the form of architecture, and may suffice, but the head of 
the household ever realizes the lack of organization, before 
considering reorganizations. This is the structural “lean-to” 
type of conflicting, duplicating, and overlapping functions of 
Government, each safeguarded with bureaucratic prejudices 
and jealousies, we have heard discussed from the floor today, 
in the maze of our “wonderland of bureaucracy.” 

Under this system, if our Uncle Sam builds large 
enough to provide for the future, the present bureaucracy 
schemes to fill up and take over as expeditiously as pos- 
sible before someone else encroaches, and a complacent Con- 
gress has been too free to yield to the fulsome flatteries 
and persuasion of these who know how to ply their artifices, 
as could only be conceived by bureaucracy that is possessed 
of one obligation, first, last, and all the time, of promoting 
and perpetuating itself, to the utter prejudice of any other 
interest and concern. 

When a person seeking employment or reinstatement 
becomes that proficient in his art that the personnel di- 
rector of the bureau where he is seeking employment finds 
15 letters from as many Members of Congress gracing his 
Gesk in the morning’s mail, wherein each Member claims 
the applicant as his constituent and recommends and 
urges the employment by appointment of the applicant to 
the position he seeks, obviously there is something the 
matter. 

When another efficient “convincer” and “liner-up” of 
Members of Congress manages to convince 35 Members, the 
applicant is sufficiently worthy to warrant their recom- 
mendations as to the character and residence of the 
applicant as a constituent—well, the obvious situation mul- 
tiplies in its complexity. 

However, when a man has managed to convince 60 Sen- 
ators and 48 Congressmen of his worthiness for restoration 
to a position from which he has been discharged for cause, 
and the next Congressman solicited penetrates his mantle, 
waxes indignant, and drives the imposter from his office, 
and then writes the employment director a letter saying he 
does not recommend the applicant, and receives a letter of 
response from the department’s head expressing apprecia- 
tion—that is what the editor says is news. 

When people, with no claim on a Member’s district for a 
residence, seeking only to establish one to accomplish the 
necessary recommendation. When they canvass and say, 
“If you'll only help get me in there temporary, I'll be on the 
inside and hear of these positions, spot them, and can then 
secure a permanent location.” When they call on the tele- 
phone to inquire into the registration laws for qualification 
for voting in the Member’s district, and then visit the dis- 
trict and State, where, regardless of the law governing legal 
residence, they make a false affidavit as to legal residence 
and return with a certificate of registration to push under 
a Congressman’s nose and say, “Now, give me that endorse- 
ment for that position I have been seeking.” When they 
come to a Member and avow their fealty to the political 
party on whose ticket that Member was elected, but who 
if properly investigated is found to have neither ever regis- 
tered nor ever voted at all, or in most cases to have cleaved 
to another political party’s philosophy, it is time to listen 
to the debates as we heard them today and vote for the bill. 

There is little wonder that Uncle Sam’s family has grown 
thus prolifically. There is little wonder that his structure— 
governmental—has developed the “lean-to” type. There 
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is little wonder that those favored have only one ob- 
jective, viz, “to get in and spot a permanent”, that those “in” 
have only two objectives, viz, “grade” and “retirement.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the months I have been here I have not 
had one to call on me mentioning an ambition to prove effi- 
ciency, fitness, or qualification. None have manifested any 
concern over what character of service is being or can be 
rendered, only, What can I get? Can I get any more? How 
quick can I get it?” and “When do I retire?” 

It so happens that in January 1932 I sat in the House 
gallery with former Congressman Lichtenwalner when former 
President Hoover’s proposal for reorganization was being dis- 
cussed by former Congressman Shallenberger, of Nebraska. 
I was wholeheartedly for it. I could not have felt otherwise. 
Today I hear discussed this proposal by Members who then 
voted, as it is stated, this same authority to President Hoover. 
Today I hear it said, this is the same authority voted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1933. No explanation of failure to act 
under the authority previously granted has been either vouch- 
safed or forthcoming. My theme is regret. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1932 I campaigned for a nomination to run 
for Congress and adopted a platform in opposition to bureau- 
cracy and paternalism. Oh, how I quoted Jackson on pater- 
nalism. In 1932 I campaigned zealously for President Roose- 
velt, whose pronouncements on these subjects were strictly to 
my liking and fancy. 

Governor Roosevelt in Liberty, December 12, 1931, wrote: 

THERE WILL BE NO DOLE 


Government cannot give this relief by bureaucratic methods, 
because the human need is a vital personal matter to the man or 
woman being helped. There will be no dole. 
use of public moneys is safeguarded. Communities must 
that work cannot be found or created and that they have 
their utmost to relieve distress before they receive State 

Individuals must prove that they cannot find work and 


E 
E 
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Liberty, December 26, 1931: 
TREACHERY TO THE PEOPLE 


Any lack of cooperation with our relief organiza’ 
any personal or political interference, any waste of funds, I shall 
consider and treat as in times of war—as treachery to the people. 


Liberty, January 9, 1932: 

In one county alone there are 246 governmental units. In many 
places in this and other States the individual citizen is being 
crushed under as many as 11 layers of government. Eleven sets of 
Officials appropriate public funds, levy taxes, issue bonds—and 
spend our money. The real insult and injury in the aggregate tax 
bill lies in the archaic form of local governments. It is a national 
condition and a human problem. This is the time, if ever, to begin 

reorganization of local governments. Later I will 


Liberty, March 26, 1932: 


A great number of our citizens have tragically gone broke as a 
result of the depression. Yet few of our governmental units are 
insolvent. This is in the face of governmental inefficiency, waste, 
and often extravagance, long wrongly accepted as a necessary evil. 

There is a wide margin of safety between the time when the 
credit of a county, town, or village should be imperiled—according 
to the usual standards of finance—and the moment when credit 
actually dissolves. We should, however, frankly admit that one 
reason for this condition in governmental finance is that the power 
of compulsion is in the hands of government. It can raise taxes; 
it can create the obligation with the emergency; it can take the 
law into its own hands because it is the law itself. 

History ts over and over again that government has so 
acted right up to the point of overthrow and revolution. Noth- 
ing of this sort will happen in the United States if we are con- 
stantly vigilant to maintain our margin of credit safety. 

But we do this every time we fail to balance a governmental 
budget. Expenditures generally throughout the Nation are as 
high as they were last year, but revenues have fallen off in many 
instances as much as 50 percent. An individual or a corporation 
without a large reserve fund to draw upon would be considered 
stupidly blind to inevitable bankruptcy unless expenditures were 
immediately cut down to receipts. Yet the majority of our gov- 
ernmental units prefer to continue every existing function, whether 
that function is or is not an absolute essential. 

This attitude is neither ignorance nor lack of vision. It is 
willful refusal to simplify the organization of the Government to 
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the point where it may be compared to even the complicated 
structures of big business. So far, the Federal, State, and espe- 
cially the local governments have refused to reorganize other 
than upon the surface. 

In previous articles I have pointed out some of the most glar- 
ing overorganizations. We must go deep, slashing away useless 
units, offices, and officials to balance budgets. This will take cour- 
age, leadership, and persistence. 

Just as we feel determined to have continued peace as a nation, 
if for no other reason than to justify the sacrifice of our war 
dead, we must be determined to have balanced budgets in recog- 
nition of the suffering, the frustration, and the tragedy of the 
depression. 

Liberty, July 16, 1932: 

OUR POLITICAL RACKETEERS 

Real honesty on the part of a public official is attained when he 
really strives to get 100 cents of results out of every taxpa 
dollar. Leadership must educate the if it expects to get 
ve action. Real leadershi 


political party they belong. Leadership must acknowledge that the 

in power is the party with the opportunity to be corrupt. 
ership must re-create a sense of proportion about graft. 

In almost every community there are men honest and courageous 

enough to attack tion wherever see it. But their fault 


Liberty, December 10, 1932: 


Vastly important to the restoration of the American economic 
life is a reduction in the cost of government, national, State, and 


order to clarify my position on this subject, which during 

the of the campaign the opposition sought to confuse, 

let me state that a reduction in the operating expenses of Govern- 

ment ought to be brought about by drastic cuts in the bureauc- 

that has grown up in Washington. Not only this but many 
no 


. To this end I shall require as a 
fundamental duty the loyal and complete cooperation of every 
appointee over whom I have authority, not only to the end that 

running expenses of departments and bureaus may be reduced, 
but that, where necessary, agencies of administration themselves 


must be considered. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Speaker, a personal knowledge engendered over years 
of experience, long since had shown me that these very 
administrative changes enunciated by Governor Roosevelt, 
were highly essential, and had my most zealous support. 
The failure of fulfillment has long since been a source of 
regret. To help now by voting for H. R. 8202 today has 
been my privilege. With this support, I serve notice, too, of 
my stalwart opposition to one proposed change as recom- 
mended improvidently by the prejudicially advised and 
counseled Brownlow Committee. 


Hon. Henry Ellenbogen 


— ͤ— 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
great privilege of discussing the record of Congressman 
Henry ELLENBOGEN, my distinguished colleague from Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 
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Mr. ELLENBOGEN was first elected in November 1932, and he 
is now serving his third term in the Congress of the United 
States. He is a member of the important Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. The older and the young 
Members of Congress all respect Mr. ELLENBOGEN as one of 
the hardest working Congressmen and as an able and coura- 
geous Representative of the people in the Halls of Congress. 

It is a healthy condition of American life that the people 
are taking a greater interest in their Government than ever 
before. Good government—government that is responsive 
to the needs of the people—is possible only when the people 
take an interest in national problems, when they watch all 
their elected Representatives, and see to it that only such leg- 
islation is enacted as will best serve the people. Congress- 
man ELLENBOGEN has created and maintained public interest 
in government through his radio broadcasts and through his 
frequent and close contact with his constituents. The rec- 
ord of Congressman ELLensocen in the Congress of the 
United States is one of achievement and distinguished service. 

He voted and worked for economic recovery, social secur- 
ity, aid to the home owners, relief of the unemployed, and 
the abolition of child labor. He is the original sponsor and 
has led the fight for the abolition of slums and the construc- 
tion of low-cost housing. He took a prominent part in the 
legislation to protect the consumers of utility service and ob- 
tain for them lower prices for electricity, for gas, for tele- 
phone, for water, for transportation, and for other utility 
services; he voted for legislation for the middle class; he voted 
to protect the small merchant against the unfair practices 
of giant monopolies; he voted to assure just treatment to the 
veterans; and he worked and voted for flood control for the 
Pittsburgh district with a great deal of success. 

No battle for old-age pensions and for other forms of 
social security, no battle for the economic betterment of 
the people, was fought in Washington since 1932 without 
the able assistance of my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
ELLENBOGEN]. 

He has been a true champion of the middle class, the 
white-collar employee, and of the working class. The 
rights of labor and of the average man, as well as the rights 
of business, have found a protector and champion in him. 

HOME-LOAN LEGISLATION 

The preservation of home ownership, the protection of 
the small-home owner, the construction of decent and san- 
itary homes—homes full of light, air, and sunshine—at low 
cost have been of especial concern to Congressman ELLEN- 
BOGEN. His fight on behalf of the home owner, his bills to 
make constructive changes in the home-loan laws, and his 
efforts on behalf of slum clearance are known through the 
United States. 

SOCIAL-SECURITY LAWS 

Congressman ELLENBOGEN has been a persistent advocate 
and fighter for true social security. He voted for old-age 
pensions, and is now advocating the lowering of the age 
limit and increase of payments. He voted for the payment 
of widows’ pensions, for aid to dependent children, and for 
pensions to the needy blind. I do not have the time to go 
into the detailed record of Mr. ELLENBocGEN. The measures 
for which he voted and which have brought recovery to this 
Nation are too numerous to be enumerated here. 

He voted for the social and economic legislation proposed 
by President Roosevelt, but he preserved his independence 
and acted in accordance with his own conscience whenever 
he felt that if was necessary. His votes against “gag” rules, 
even at the cost of incurring the displeasure of the leaders 
of the House of Representatives, are well known to the peo- 
ple of Allegheny County. Congressman ELLENBOGEN has 
stood for his convictions. He is a man who cannot be dic- 
tated to by anyone. 

Mr. ELLENBOGEN distinguished himself by his fight against 
abuses of utility companies, particularly holding companies, 
and by his fight to protect the investors in utility stocks 
and bonds and the consumers of services of utility 
companies, 
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The Pittsburgh newspapers in various editorials have 
recognized and praised the work of Congressman ELLEN- 
BOGEN and his character. 

Congressman ELLENBOGEN is now a candidate for election 
as judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County. We believe that his services are needed on that 
court in order to uphold the various laws which have been 
passed for the benefit of the people of the United States, 
and to deal out even-handed justice in the courts. 

During recent months we all have become convinced that 
it is useless to pass New Deal legislation only to see it set 
aside or its effectiveness greatly reduced by “old-deal” 
judges. What is the use of spending many months and often 
years to attain the passage of legislation which will benefit 
the people only to see that legislation wiped out by some judge 
who does not believe in it, or to see the law interpreted in a 
way contrary to the spirit in which it was passed? 

The overwhelming victors of the Democratic Party during 
the past 5 years have made it possible to pass the laws 
which are necessary to meet the complex factors of our 
industrial aides. It became necessary to pass laws which 
will protect the small merchant against unfair practices of 
giant trusts; to help the middle class; to provide employ- 
ment opportunities for the working man, to assure his right 
of collective bargaining, and to protect him against periods 
of unemployment through unemployment insurance; to pro- 
vide for our people in their old age; to protect the investor 
against stock manipulators; to protect our people against 
abuses of utility companies and, in particular, utility hold- 
ing companies; and to take steps to reduce the excessive 
charges for electric power, for telephone, for gas, for water, 
and for other utility service. These and many other laws 
passed in Washington and Harrisburg for the protection of 
our people, for the small businessman, the middle class, the 
white-collar employee, the workingman, the unemployed, 
and the aged must be interpreted and applied in the courts, 
It is useless for State legislatures or for Congress to pass 
laws of benefit to the people if these laws will be set aside 
by the courts or nullified by the interpretation which will be 
given them by those who are not in sympathy with the 
spirit of these laws. 

If our people want to preserve the gains which have been 
made by legislation which was passed for their benefit dur- 
ing the last 5 years, we must elect judges who are sym- 
pathetic to these laws. We must elect men who are inspired 
by the social and humanitarian viewpoint which prompted 
the passage of those laws. Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN 
is such a man. The election of HENRY ELLENBOGEN as judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County will 
mean the election of a judge who will bring a social and hu- 
manitarian viewpoint to the interpretation of our laws. It 
will mean the election of a fair-minded man who will inter- 
pret the laws and apply justice evenly and impartially with- 
out fear or favor. 

Congressman HENRY ELLENBOGEN has been trained for the 
position of judge of the court of common pleas. He holds 
A. B. and LL. B. degrees. He graduated from a great law 
school in the city of Pittsburgh. He has practiced all 
branches of civil and criminal law for 11 years. He has 
practiced in all our courts, local and Federal, and is also a 
member of the bar and of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania and of the United States. He is a member of the Al- 
legheny County Bar Association, Pennsylvania State Bar 
Association, and is a member of the national executive board 
of the Lawyers’ Guild. 

The courts are a branch of our Government. Justice in 
them should be administered by and for the people, and 
Congressman ELLENBOGEN comes from the people; he is a 
member of the people. He knows the problems of life; he 
knows the difficulties which we must face every day; he 
knows the difficulties of our people to make a livelihood. 
His service in Congress and his experience as a lawyer have 
given him a keen insight into the needs, the trials, and diffi- 
culties of our people. Being one of them, a man who has 
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had rare opportunity to deal with people and to know and 
expound ther needs, Congressman ELLENBOGEN will make an 
ideal judge. His knowledge of life and of the needs of our 
time will enable him to accurately judge the case before him; 
his broad social and humanitarian viewpoint will assure the 
people of a fair and sympathetic judge. 

The election of Congressman ELLENBOGEN as a judge of 
the court of common pleas will bring a distinguished public 
servant and a great lawyer to the court of common pleas. 
It will give to our people a sympathetic and humanitarian 
judge who knows and understands the people and their 
lives. We need judges like Congressman ELLENBOGEN. I 
hope that the people will elect Henry ELLENBOGEN as judge 
of the court of common pleas so that the people of Allegheny 
County can have the benefit of his rare qualifications for 
judge, and so that he can continue his public service in our 
court of common pleas. 


The Seventy-fifth Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under general 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I take occasion 
to refer to the fact that I can look back over the record of 
the first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress and note there 
were 152 roll calls; that I answered to my name on 151 of 
them, missing only 1 quorum call when by unanimous con- 
sent I was temporarily absent from the floor of the House; 
and that I answered each record vote by the yeas and nays. 

A certain daily newspaper has listed me among those of 
my State as standing overwhelmingly by the President of 
the United States, recording me as only twice failing to 
support the President’s proposals without naming them. 
From analysis of the criticism directed at a colleague held 
not to be thus loyal it would be discerned that these two 
measures were failure to support the proposal to place the 
Civilian Conservation Corps under the civil service May 
12, and my voting to override the President’s veto of H. R. 
6793, an act to extend for 1 additional year the 344-percent 
interest rate on certain Federal land-bank loans, to provide 
a 4-percent interest rate on such loans for the period from 
July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, and to provide for a 4-percent 
interest rate on land-bank commissioner’s loans for a period 
of 2 years. 

In connection with the first-mentioned measure, H. R. 6551, 
under the debate on May 11th I said, in part, this: 


2 


t many 
which I question VEY being 
and subject to the deceit of mankind, as you and I well know. 


th 

doubt very much, indeed, whether the good that has been claimed 
will counterbalance the evil, with respect to the knavery and thievery, 
which is being carried on in connection with the operation of some 
of these camps, where goods and chattels belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the United States are being peddled on the highways and 
streets to second-hand clothing stores, traded for liquor, and so forth, 
to a porns where the complaints which come tomy office arouse in me 
every bit of tion which I possess. That the President and 
the Government of the United States should be defrauded in this 
manner is an obligation of equal weight on each Member of Congress 
under our oaths. 


Immediately thereafter the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LanHam] was adopted by 224 ayes to 
34 noes. 

This little invasion of the realm of remarks in debate has 
since evoked favorable editorial comment, brought to my 
attention by a colleague, in a publication in the State of Iowa, 
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Mr. Speaker, as I survey the work of this session of the 
Congress, in which it has been my first honor to be a 
Member, I cannot suppress the feeling of regret that so 
little has been accomplished of definite and permanent 
benefit to the farmer and the people who labor and toil in 
the fields, on the farms, and the workshops of industry. It 
is my satisfaction, however, to have voted for every measure 
JJ A o ne ee eee 
spring. 

It is not without a feeling of satisfaction, however, that 
I can say that I voted for and the Congress passed the acts 
H. R. 7562, the Farm Tenancy Act, and H. R. 6763, the 
one of the President notwithstanding, on July 13, 

937. 

On July 14 the Farm Credit Administration announced: 


In spite of extension and deferment privileges, farmers volun- 
pent ae nearly $100,000,000 of principal on Federal land 
and commissioner loans in the 12 months ending June 1, 
nso Governor W. I. Myers also stated that in half the 
Rono OYI PO pha pth haggis 10- cei singe WIA repect 
interest payments. Over 830,000 farmers have land-bank and 
eee loans, representing more than one-third of the 
total farm-mortgage debt. 

Farmers repaid during the period $61,400,000 on the principal 
of their first mortgage Federal land bank loans although in most 
cases not required by law to do so; and $34,300,000 of principal on 
commissioner's first and second which had only about 
$4,800,000 of principal maturities during the period. The com- 
missioner’s loans were made to assist in refinancing hundreds of 
thousands of distressed borrowers, and do not require principal 
payments in the first 3 years of the loan. 


On August 28, 1937, the Farm Credit Administration 
announced: 


They (the farmers) paid off over $106,000,000 of principal in the 
12 months ending July 1, 1937, although only a small fraction of 
that amount was due. 


F. F. Hill, Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, forecasts that under a provision of this recently 
enacted Farm Credit Act of 1937, “the progress of thousands 
of farmers this fall in getting out of debt“ will be speeded 
by increased payments of these three types as predicted: 


1. More loans paid in full. 

2. More advance payments or lump-sum payments on principal 
in order to shorten the term of loans and save interest. 

8. Money deposited with the land bank by borrowers to be 
credited to future installments as they mature. Thus the farmer 
is assured of having money to take care of his mortgage debt 
requirements in years of poor harvests. 


Mr. Speaker, may I recall to mind that when Thomas Jef- 
ferson was minister to France, he wrote from there to say: 


ec lpg 1-A- OD R A TROE at a tei A 


Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon 
of which no age or nation has furnished an example. * 


Again, in 1785, writing from his same important duties in 
France, he wrote: 


Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens. They are 
the most vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous; and 
they are tied to their 8 8 wedded to its liberty and inter- 
ests by the most lasting bon 


And now, Mr. Speaker, may I transgress to remind by 
quoting as follows: 


When you come before us and tell us that we are about to disturb 
your business interests, we reply that you have disturbed our busi- 
ness interests by your course. 

We say to you that you have made the definition of a business- 
man too limited in its application. The man who is employed 
for wages is as much a b as his employer; the attor- 
ney in a country town is as much a businessman as the corpo- 
ration counsel in a great metropolis; the merchant at the cross- 
roads store is as much a businessman as the merchant of New 
York; the farmer who goes forth in the morning and toils all 
day—who begins in the spring and toils all summer—and who by 
the application of brain and muscle to the natural resources of 
the country creates wealth, is as much a businessman as the man 
who goes upon the board of trade and bets upon the price of 
grain; the miners who go down a thousand feet into the earth, 
or climb 2,000 feet upon the cliffs, and bring forth from their 
hiding places the precious metals to be poured into the channels 
of trade are as much businessmen as the few financial magnates 
who, in a back room, corner the money of the Verla. We come 
to speak for this broader class of businessmen. 
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Burn down your cities and leave our farms and your cities will 
3 up again as if by magic; but destroy our farms and the 
grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country. * * 


Having behind us the producing masses of this Nation and 5 
world, sup by the commercial interests, the laboring inter- 
ests, and the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for 
a gold standard by saying to them: “You shall not press down 
apon the brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not 

crucify mankind upon a cross of gold“ (W. J. Bryan, at Chicago, 
July 8, 1896). 

Mr. Speaker, these two reports of the records being made 
by the borrowing farmers, from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, most assuredly justifies the fine tributes paid them by 
Thomas Jefferson and William Jennings Bryan, and abun- 
dantly warrants the action of the Congress in passing these 
measures. It, too, justifies the part we will play in enacting 
additional legislation at the next session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

That I, springing from this class of people, should have had 
my small part in it is gratifying. With an abiding faith in 
this class of citizens I fear no Robespierre. In this land of 
the free we need not fear a tyrant will spring up from among 


the people. 


Floyd B. Olson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R. T. BUCKLER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 21 (legislative day of Friday, Aug. 20), 1937 


Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
fitting and proper that at this time when we are paying 
tribute to the memory and life of recently departed Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate that we also honor a 
great leader of my own State of Minnesota, the late Floyd B. 
Olson, who, but for his untimely death on August 22, 1936, 
would have now been a Member of the United States Senate. 
He had been selected by acclamation by a Farmer-Labor 
convention as its party’s candidate for the Senate seat 
which was being filled by Governor Olson’s own appointee, 
Elmer A. Benson, following the death of Senator Thomas 
Schall. 

That Governor Olson would be elected to the Senate and 
Senator Benson to the governorship was conceded by most 
political observers of Minnesota. 

But this was not to be, for on August 22, 1936, Floyd Olson, 
3-term Governor of Minnesota, died at Rochester, Minn. 
The Farmer-Labor Party State central committee then 
selected United States Representative Ernest LUNDEEN to 
make the race for the United States Senatorship. Both 
Benson and LunpEen won election by majorities of more 
than 250,000. 

The first anniversary of the death of Governor Olson was 
observed on Sunday, August 22, by many thousands gathered 
in the Northrop Auditorium at the University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis, 

To give an account of this memorial program, to bring 
you some tributes to Minnesota’s courageous and inspiring 
personality and some glimpses of his life and work, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp the following several articles printed 
in the Minnesota (St. Paul) Leader in its issues dated 
August 21 and 28. 

THOUSANDS COMMEMORATE DEATH OF LATE GOVERNOR 

The passing of 1 year since the death of the late Gov. 
Floyd B. Olson was observed by the people of Minnesota Sunday 
(August 22, 1937) as hundreds of persons visited the grave and 
several thousands gathered in the afternoon for memorial services 
at Northrop Auditorium on the University of Minnesota campus. 

Tribute to the memory of the Nation's first Farmer-Labor 
Governor was paid by speakers and in a message from President 


Roosevelt at the afternoon services, Governor Benson reading the 
telegram from the White House, as follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 
“I would consider it a real privilege to take part in the memorial 
service to be held on the anniversary of the death of Floyd B. 
Olson. Unfortunately, it will be impossible for me to be with you. 
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“I do want, however, to have a small part in it. May I request 
you to include my tribute to the memory of a gallant leader, a 
distinguished public servant, a hard fighter, and a fast friend.” 

EULOGISTS 

Joining in eulogy were Governor Benson, Guy Stanton Ford, 
dean of the University Graduate School; D. J. N. Brown, of Moor- 
bead, president of Concordia College; the Reverend John Dunphy 
and Rabbi Albert I. Gordon, both of The United Nor- 

Singers of Minneapolis, with wa gts eee Ae of Duluth, 
as soloist, sang choral numbers that interspersed the speaking 
program. 

“Floyd Olson, as Governor, sought by bs have the force of govern- 
ment used as a means of remed; the miseries and lessening 
the inequalities of our social order”, said Governor Benson. 

OLSON’S QUALITIES 

“This made him a great humanitarian and a great liberal. But 
he also saw that these inequalities and miseries were the in- 
escapable results of our system of distributing wealth. 

“He recognized that the very system, or pranyan a e these 
inequalities and miseries came into existence must 
0000 ( 
roots of these problems and seeing that there was something 
vitally wrong with a system of distributing wealth that deprives 
human beings of the necessities and luxuries of life simply 
because those necessities and luxuries are produced in too great 
abundance”, Governor Benson said. 

DEAN PRAISES OLSON 

Governor Olson's relations with the university were praised by 
Dean Ford in an address on “The Governor and the University.” 
“Floyd Olson was the first Governor in my 24 years at this uni- 
versity who recognized often and consistently the value of the 
expert knowledge that resides in the staff at a great university”, 
he said. “He had his own aims to pursue, but he recognized 
that the university could furnish many State commissions and 
departments with objectives and unbiased knowledge in many 
fields as well as in agriculture. 

“One year does not remove us far enough away from such a 
vivid personality to enable us to give him his final rank and place 

in history. It is long enough, however, to convince friend and 
foe alike that history will rank him among the goodly number of 
men who have risen in this State from humble but never-forgot- 
ten beginnings to deserve the positions and honors conferred 
upon them in their own day”, Dean Ford said. 
FATHER DUNPHY SPEAKS 

Father Dunphy in giving the benediction declared, “The spirit 
of Floyd Olson lives. The clearcut tone of his resonant voice 
still rings in our ears. The charms of his sweet friendship are 
fresh in our memories. His many remarkable qualities are not 
8 to fade but will linger long to urge us to live courageously 
and well.” 

“There are those who are the true believers in democracy”, said 
Rabbi Gordon. “They are souls whose love of America and the 
principles which are American is rooted deeply in the American 
soil. They too might add their word to the tale that is told con- 
cerning Floyd B. Olson. For they knew him as a true believer 
in the democratic form of government. They saw in him a great 
defender of the principles of freedom and opportunity for all. 
They loved and honored Olson because he did not distinguish be- 
tween races and creeds. He took men for what they were worth. 
He fought intolerance and bigotry. There was no room in his life 
for racial hatred and animosity. They revered Floyd B. Olson 
because he was the foe of vigilantism, because he dispised dic- 
tators and dictatorships. Because his life was dedicated to democ- 
racy at its finest and noblest, Olson symbolized during his life- 
time, even as his memory symbolizes now, the true spirit of 
America.” 

CLUBS MAKES PILGRIMAGES 

The official oil portrait of the dead Farmer-Labor standard-bearer 
was on the stage of the auditorium and banked by floral pieces 
and palms. His favorite song, “The Great White Host” (“Den 
Store Hvite Flok") by Grieg, was in the Norwegian by 
Joseph Erickson of Duluth, assisted by the United Norwegian 
Singers under the direction of Frederick Wick. 

Earlier in the day a squadron of low-fiying airplanes scattered 
wreaths over the Olson grave at Lakewood Cemetery. It was the 
—— Aerial Squadron of the Minnesota National Guard as it 

through Minneapolis on its return from maneuvers at 
ety Ripley. 

Many Farmer-Labor ward clubs, labor unions, and liberal groups 
made pilgrimages to the grave, laying such a profusion of wreaths 
and sprays that the ground looked like a flower garden of roses 
and lilies. One of the early pil was that of the Minne- 

apolis Thirteenth Ward Farmer-Labor Club, of which Governor 
Olson had been a member. As the Thirteenth Ward Club dele- 
pavon stood around the grave, Steve Lush, chairman, made a 

short speech on the need for carrying on what the late Governor 
stood for. 

The memorial observance was arranged by a committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Benson and headed by J. Earle Lawler, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission of administration and finance, 
who was a close personal friend of Governor Olson. 

Benson TRIBUTES TO OLSON 


This ga today is part of that living monument which 


thering 
those thousands are rearing in the memory of Floyd B. Olson. It 
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is a monument, not in stone or marble, but in the hearts and 
minds of the people. It is a monument in the form of a growing 
progressive movement in which we are all marching together, all 
for one and one for all. 

He dared to say that we cannot continue to exist as a democracy 
with part of our people rich and powerful and a great part of 
them poverty stricken. 

Here was the heart of his political philosophy: Love of the 
people and devotion to the principle of equality; belief in the 
superiority of human rights over property rights; the view that 
government is an instrument to secure, on the one hand, certain 
human rights, and to block, on the other hand, the development 
of social inequalities between men. 

He called for Federal legislation which would wipe out the in- 
equalities under which the farmer labored and marketed, as 
compared with railroads whose rates were based on the cost of 
operating and great corporations whose control of the market 
protected their prices and rate of profit. 

He refused to use troops against strikers, because this only 

the inequality of their position as compared with that 
of their employers. 

Olson did something for youth long before the Federal Govern- 
ment even thought of doing something. He initiated student aid, 
which enabled young people in colleges and universities to con- 
tinue their education in spite of the depression. 

To him the Supreme Court insured that the Government must 
remain the means of preserving certain special privileges of 


He asked that “no man’s ambition, and no man’s prejudices, 
and the prejudices of no group” should stand in the way of a 
united front on behalf of human freedom. 

Olson saw that the more basic of these problems could be dealt 
with only on a national scale. He also believed that the Supreme 
Court would block all attempts to handle them upon a national 
scale 


He would have cared greatly to know that men and women 
were gathered together in his memory as they are here today, 
and that from the remembrance of him they were drawing under- 
standing and devotion for that cause which he so nobly advanced, 
the cause of the common man’s rise to power and opportunity. 
This would be the living monument which would mean more to 
him than all other things in that world of men from which he 
was so untimely taken. 


GLIMPSES or FLOYD B. OLSON 


(By A. I. Harris, editor of the Minnesota Leader) 


It is now 1 year since the death of Floyd Olson—the skipper, 
as he was known to his friends—brought not only sadness but a 
sense of tragic loss to the liberals of Minnesota and 
writer has often wondered what Olson, alive and in the 

ealth, would have meant to the liberals of this country 


Court reform. He was one 


Ju tyranny. 
an active ally, Roosevelt's Supreme Court fight 
might easily have turned out differently. There is no denial that 
the fight for court reform was handled wretchedly. It lacked not 
telligent campaign but it lacked effective leadership. 


terrorism, 
tricts, would have found in Olson a resourceful foe in the National 
Capital. He would have laid the blame at the very doorstep of 
Henry Ford and the masters of “little steel.” 

American labor now stands divided at a very time when unity 
in labor’s ranks is most essential. What a for union 
organization could be carried on with the forces of the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. united! Olsen very easily may have been the man 
to bring the heads of these two organizations to their senses. 

It is no stretch of the imagination to assert that Olson today 
would perhaps have been the most talked of man in America next 
to the President, himself looked upon by liberals as the Presi- 
dential candidate of a new political movement.. A third 
headed by Olson would never have been just another political 
party but one grounded in principles and ideals, one which had a 
mission to carry out and a message to give to the American people, 

In his address before the 1936 Farmer-Labor convention—the 
speech in which he took the United States Supreme Court apart 
in a 2-hour talk which kept the large audience spellbound by his 
mastery and art—Olson predicted that the Minnesota liberal 
movement would become the spearhead of a third party which 
would become a factor on the national stage in 1940 with a Presi- 
dential ticket of its own. 

“I believe”, he said, “that the Minnesota farmer-labor move- 
ment is going places. I am willing to join with other groups in 
the formation of a national third party.” 

Olson was always interested in youth, and this interest took a 
practical form. He saw that some of the hardest blows of the 
depression were falling on youth, and long before the Federal Gov- 
ernment was willing to do anything he initiated student aid, a 
system whereby young people in colleges and universities would 
be able to continue and complete their education in spite of the 
depression. 

Once Minnesota and Olson showed the way other States and 
the Federal Government followed, and today we have student aid 
for high school and college pupils throughout the land. 


Sales tax proponents found in him an implacable foe. A sales 
tax, Olson asserted, is a “tax on poverty.” 

The reactionaries in the 1935 legislature, as a bait to induce 
Olson to sign the omnibus tax bill, included increases in inher- 
itances, and corporate excess-tax rates. By so doing, they felt 
that he would not have the courage to veto the bill. 

But Olson vetoed it and it was the reactionaries who 
did not have the courage to attempt to pass it over his veto. 
Olson’s sales tax veto had profound effect on subsequent cam- 
paigns. 

The farmer, Olson contended, belonged to the underprivileged 
and the exploited class the same as the worker. 

He insisted that the farmers’ problems will never be solved until 
suitable price legislation is enacted. 

“The utility companies”, he said in a speech, “the railroads, the 
telephone companies are allowed rate basis to enable them to 
make a fair return on their investment. Surely the farmer is 
entitled to the same protection.” 

Olson’s understanding of human psychology was by no means 
limited to psychology of the masses. He understood psychology 
of reactionary legislators as well. 

The $5,000,000 relief bill, together with the bill for drought 
relief for farmers was before the 1935 legislature, Both these bills 
were jockeyed about by the reactionaries who devised various stall- 
ing tactics in an effort to defeat them. 

It is perhaps no secret to reveal that Governor Olson was coun- 
seled relative to the classic “starved horse, starved cow, and 
starved pig” farmers’ march on the capitol. The three bony ani- 
mals were placed within a makeshift fence enclosure on the 
capitol lawn, a sight for sore eyes. 

Did it achieve its purpose? Well, the relief bills were passed 
that same day. 

We remember quite well the consternation among certain 
groups of our population when Olson, appearing before several 
thousand relief demonstrators before the Capitol, declared: 1 
will use the National Guard if necessary to conscript wealth before 
I will permit a single person in Minnesota to die of starvation.” 


Toward the close of his third term, the 
Soome eg ERE OE SIOEN A SEHD, SAGAS GACA: 2 ION 

‘or’ y. 

On his arrival in New York he was interviewed by a group of 
newspapermen—the kind of big-town reporters who are “cynical 
with knowledge.” They tried to put him on the spot by ques- 
tioning him about the political and economic theories of Karl 
Marx and their application to American life. 

Instead, Olson put them on the spot, “Karl Marx, why, he’s 
a foreigner”, Olson replied. “I don’t read Karl Marx. I read the 
Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence, and these 
documents give us liberals plenty of inspiration. They are our 
guides for the changed economic order we advocate.” 

Olson's last public address was an appeal for a better way of 
life and an excoriation of the self-styled 100-percent Americans— 
a fitting address to close the career of a man who saw in public 
service only a means to make life richer and nobler. 

It was on the occasion of the Swedish midsummer celebrations 
at Minnehaha Falls on June 28, 1936. He spoke for almost an 
hour—and when he was through it was ni to escort him to 
his car. Only one possessing an indomitable will could possibly 
have gone through that ordeal. 

After what the Swedish people have been able to 

their cooperatives, Olson said: 


bows and arrows * * * they were killers—hunters, not of 
the beast, but of man. They lived by war, and destroyed all 
humans who crossed their path. 

“But there are people in this country who believe in a different 
philosophy of collective human effort. This philosophy knows no 
racial barriers. Its goal is a world big enough for all to live in 
and a human society found on the principle of common good.” 

What was Olson's principal contribution to the liberal move- 
ment of Minnesota? 

Many will argue that it was his leadership or his dramatiza- 
tion of the Farmer-Labor appeal which brought support from 
liberals from all stations in life. 

But, important as the above were, the writer is inclined to the 
belief that his chief contribution was the fact that he gave the 
party a definite social and economic philosophy. 

Before Olson it would have been difficult to definitely classify 
Farmer-Labor social and economic philosophy. The movement 
had its origin in the Nonpartisan League, the outgrowth of farmer 
grievances against grain gamblers and other exploiters. This later 
was extended to the city worker, as both discovered that they 
were the victims of the same oppressors. But essentially it was 
a protest movement. 

Under Olson's leadership the party developed a definite eco- 


taxation accordance with ability to 

* an economy of plenty and not of scarcity * * * 
cooperative commonwealth * human rights take prece- 
property rights. These phrases either originated with 

Olson or they were greatly advanced by Olson. 
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They now have become national liberal watchwords. In all 
likelihood, they will form the basis of a national new party and 
give Minnesota a right to leadership in that party. 

OLson—1 Tran LATER 

Now that Floyd B. Olson has been gone for over 12 months, it 18 
perhaps easier for us to measure the stature of the man. Last year 
* our grief was too great to stop 
to consider the quality of the friend and leader who had just left us. 

It seemed to many of us as though we were living in a hideous 
dream—that the skipper was not really gone but had only taken a 
short trip—that soon we would again hear his hearty laugh, see 
his winning smile, and listen to the words of wisdom that he spoke. 

The loss of Olson was more than a great personal loss; it was a 
great party loss, Olson himself always believed that the Farmer- 
Labor Party was destined to greatness * that out of the 
Midwest would come the political movement which would return 
government to the people and save democracy, not only for America 
but for the entire world. 

Olson hated the regimentation that goes on in factories. He 
despised the system that makes slums and degrades human beings. 
He knew that in spite of the machinations of Wall Street, in spite 
of the financial power of the East that attempted to bleed the West 
white, we in Minnesota had something. Olson was the man who 
could have stirred the easterners out of their lethargy. He had the 
color and the personality to appeal to them. He was just becoming 
known to them after 6 years as Governor of Minnesota, and in the 
next 4 years his name would have been as familiar in national affairs 
as it was in Minnesota. 

Yet, with all his gifts, he is gone. He has taken that dark journey 
from out whose bourn no traveler returns. We who remain must 
try and continue the work of Floyd Olson. It seemed to us that 
the thing that grieved the skipper most as he realized his end was 
near was not that he was dying but that his task was incomplete. 
There is no question that he could have done a great deal had he 
lived. If we are to perpetuate his memory, we must continue the 
work which is so imminently worth doing. He saw not only the 
suffering of the poor but democracy imperiled and the whole human 
race headed for destruction unless society changed its course. Let 
us dedicate ourselves to change that course. 


Nathan Lynn Bachman 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. SAM D. McREYNOLDS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, ORADAN and public service of Hon. NATHAN LYNN 
BacHMaN, late a Senator from Tennessee 


Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, to some few men are 
given the unusual power to mirror the life and age in which 
they live. Upon canvas and in the journals of their day, 
with deft strokes of the brush, and in the vernacular of 
their associates they leave for posterity vibrant living 
sketches in the kaleidoscopic sweep of history. To some 
few others are given the power to take the conflicting ingots 
of public opinion and mold them into the constructive cast- 
ing of public affairs that guide the onward sweep of progress. 
Theirs is the task of fusing the extremes of political thought 
and guiding them through legislative channels to the better- 
ment of humanity. Still fewer men are endowed with the 
indescribable sensitivity that enables them to live life in its 
truer and fuller meaning. To them is given the faculty of 
absorbing and reflecting the glow of human kindness and 
good feeling, of softening and tempering, of lightening and 
somehow sweetening the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. 

If it is possible for the personality of one man to contain 
the ultimate of these three characteristics, then such a man 
was NATHAN L. BACHMAN, the beloved Senator from Ten- 
nessee, whose passing has deprived all those who were privi- 
leged to know him of a companionship rare in the pleasure 
it brought to those who shared it. Though death, as it must 
to all men, has taken from us his physical presence, NATE 
BACHMAN lives on forever in memory and his name embla- 
zoned in gold upon the marble tablets of accomplishment 
stand hallowed for posterity in the annals of America’s 
great sons. 
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NATHAN Lynn BACHMAN was born in Chattanooga, Ham- 
ilton County, Tenn., August 2, 1878. His father, Dr. Jona- 
than Waverly Bachman, a Presbyterian minister, was the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Chattanooga for 
over 50 years. Exerting a deep influence over the moral 
traditions of Tennessee, he was known and beloved alike by 
members of all religious denominations. In 1870, when the 
yellow fever epidemic swept over southeastern Tennessee 
taking a terrifying toll of human life, Dr. Bachman and a 
Catholic priest alone were spared to nurse and administer 
to the spiritual needs of the people. Fearlessly, untiringly, 
Dr. Bachman worked through those dark and perilous days 
tending the needs of all creeds, races, and colors. As the 
ravages of the disease wore on, the Catholic priest was 
stricken and succumbed to the deadly fever, and legend has 
it that Dr. Bachman conducted the funeral services over the 
last remains of this priest, there being no other priest in 
the territory at the time. 

From his father, Nate Bachata inherited his faculty for 
leadership, his devotion to duty, a warm humanitarian out- 
look on life, and a democratic attitude that endeared him to 
humble and exalted alike. 

Endowed by birth with such high intellectual and moral 
characteristics, as a very young man he demonstrated the 
potentialities of the great national heights he was to reach. 

At the age of 19 he answered the call for volunteers at 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. Volunteering 
in May 1898, he was in training at Fort Oglethorps, Ga., 
when his mother, Eva D. Bachman, became seriously ill, 
The only son, Gov. Robert L. Taylor had him withdrawn 
from service. His mother died on June 9, 1898. 

At the outbreak of the World War, NATHAN BACHMAN 
again attempted to enter the service, but after much argu- 
ment the council of friends convinced him that he could 
serve his country best by remaining on the bench as judge 
of the circuit court of Hamilton County. 

He attended the public schools and Baylor Preparatory 
School for Boys, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Southwestern Presby- 
terian University, Clarksville, Tenn.; Central University, 
Danville, Ky.; Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va.; and University of Chattanooga Law School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. He was graduated from the law department 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., in 1903; 
was admitted to the bar in 1903 and commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Chattanooga in the same year. 

He sought and won the hand of Pearl McMannen Duke, 
of the illustrious North Carolina family. They were married 
January 7, 1904, and Miss Pearl, as she is lovingly known 
to her intimates, became the charming hostess at their 
beautiful home surrounded by the soft amethyst slopes of 
Signal Mountain, overlooking the city of Chattanooga. 

A daughter, Martha, was born to the happy couple on 
October 4, 1904. A most unusually brilliant child, little 
Martha would delight her father by reading the paper to 
him at the age of 5. As she grew older there developed 
between Martha and her father a rare companionship, 
Almost inseparable, the two shared in the delights of the 
other. For Nate, no fishing trip, no hunting trip, or other 
recreational excursion was complete unless his daughter 
Martha was along. On February 17, 1928, Martha was mar- 
ried to Thomas A. McCoy, a prominent attorney of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and on February 18, 1933, Nate was delighted 
with the news that a granddaughter, Sallie Haliburton Mc- 
Coy, had been born. 

Serving successively as city attorney of Chattanooga 
from 1906 to 1908, judge of the circuit court of Hamilton 
County, Tenn., from 1912 to 1918, Nar HAN Bacuman became 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee in 
1918 in which capacity he served until 1924, resigning to 
seek the nomination for United States Senator in 1924, a 
three-cornered race in which Lawrence Davis Tyson was 
nominated. Retiring to private practice, he was appointed 
by Governor Hill McAllister to the United States Senate 
on February 28, 1933, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Senator Cordell Hull, our beloved Secretary 
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of State. He was reelected at the next general election 
in 1934 by an overwhelming majority to fill the remainder 
of the term and was reelected for the full 6-year term as 
United States Senator in 1936 by an even greater majority. 
He served with distinction in the Senate until April 23, 1937, 
the date of his death. 

Praise, high honors, national and international prestige 
had little effect on NATHAN Bacuman. He carried honor and 
high office with dignity and the highest of purpose, but 
throughout his life he retained his unusual kinship to the 
mass of the people. The simplicity of his clothes was a 
marked characteristic of NATE Bachman. With the excep- 
tion of the most unusual of occasions his dress varied but 
little. In Washington, in Chattanooga, on foreign trips, 
and on the floor of the Senate, Nare was usually attired in 
a dark suit without a vest, a white shirt with turned-down 
collar, and black string tie. He generally wore a wide 
brimmed light-colored Stetson hat. 

His sparkling and ready wit and his hearty laugh marked 
him as a man who loved life and the associations it gave 
him. Wherever he was, whoever he was with, NATE was 
always at home. He delighted in telling and delighted those 
who heard, whether they be high dignitary or obscure 
laborer, the stories of his native mountaineers and likely as 
not his audience was made up of all shades of the social 
and economic scales of this Nation. Nate BAchAx's home 
on Signal Mountain and his hotel room in Washington were 
alike havens of advice and entertainment for all who called 
regardless of the size of their pocketbook or the cut of their 
clothes. And thousands were they who sought his counsel 
and felt the warmth of his friendship. 

His funeral, not unlike his fireside during his lifetime, 
was attended by exalted and obscure alike who came to 
pay their last respects to the man whom they had known and 
loved. In keeping with the character of the man, simplicity 
marked the funeral services. 

Nate Bacuman has fought the good fight and has been 
called to his fathers. Were the veils of eternity parted for 
an instant, I can well imagine that there might be disclosed 
a group of distinguished men. There would be Andrew 
Jackson telling of his fight for the welfare of the common 
man. There would be “Marse Henry” Watterson, telling 
of his experiences as a young journalist in Chattanooga 
during the Civil War. There would be Whistler recalling the 
works of art he left for posterity. There would be Will 
Rogers, spinning his satiric, good-natured yarns, and in the 
center of this group I can well imagine Nate BACHMAN 
telling of the people he served and loved in Tennessee. All 
were men bound by the kinship of greatness, men who lived 
richly, wisely, and constructively. Men who devoted their 
lives and varied efforts to the benefit of mankind. 

Nate Bacuman’s remains sleep peacefully in a shaded 
grove in Forest Hills Cemetery, in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Under a kindly Tennessee sky his last resting place is 
nestled between the soft green mountains, the fertile valleys, 
and slow winding rivers that were the scenes of many of his 
happiest hours on earth. On these mountains, in these 
valleys, along these rivers, he lives on forever in memory 
among those who were and are his friends. 


Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Josera W. Brans, 
of Tennessee, late Speaker of the House of Representatives 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the death of your distin- 


it have been otherwise, when only a few hours previous 
thereto I had been summoned to his office and was in con- 
ference with him. His passing was a personal loss, because 
back in the Sixty-third Congress, when I came to Washing- 
ton, I made his acquaintance. From that day on he was my 
friend and I was his. Some of my close personal friends in 
the House have never been able to understand why I stub- 
bornly resisted their efforts to secure my support when they 
sought positions of power in the organization of the House. 
I told them frankly that my efforts would be directed in 
behalf of Joz BYRNS, as we all knew him. 

It was because of this friendship existing over this long 
period of years that caused me to openly advocate his inter- 
ests when he was a candidate, first, for Speaker, then for 
leader, and later, when he was successfully being elevated 
to the Speakership. On no occasion had he sought honors 
that I did not support him. 

When I was elected to the Sixty-ninth Congress he called 
me to his office and the advice he gave me at that time I 
followed to the best of my ability. Back in 1932, when I was 
appointed a member of the Select Committee on Reorgani- 
zation, Joz Byrns was its chairman. It was back of closed 
doors that I really had an opportunity to learn why he had 
been so successful in public life. His knowledge of the work- 
ings of our Government was astonishing. He knew the de- 
tails, the responsibilities, and obligations of Government 
officials from the Cabinet officers down. At that time he was 
also chairman of the great Committee on Appropriations. 
His faithful and efficient service, his persuasive arguments 
were known not only to the Members of Congress but to the 
Nation as a whole, 

During the period Mr. Byrns was Speaker he appointed me 
to two special select committees. First, the Committee to 
Investigate the American Retail Federation. Shortly there- 
after I became ill. He called at the hospital to see me and, 
although he did not desire me to do so, I resigned as chair- 
man of the committee. When the Select Committee on 
Reorganization was named in the Seventy-fourth Congress 
he named me a member of that committee. 

His congenial personality brought him real friendship and 
respect. Not only his State but likewise the Nation mourned 
his passing. 


Henry E. Stubbs 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. Henry E. STUBBS, 
late a Representative from California 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, we pause today to pay our 
meed of tribute to the memory of those colleagues who have 
gone from among us. It is with deep regret that we witness 
the passing of one of our colleagues whom all had learned 
to love and respect. In the death of Representative Henry 
E. Srusss not only have the people of his district in Cali- 
fornia suffered the loss of a valued and an able legislator 
but the Nation as a whole has been deprived of his sincere 
counsel and sound thinking. Although others may follow 
in his footsteps, others may take his place in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, yet none can entirely fill the place 
which he leaves vacant. 

The entire life of Henry E. STUBBS was one devoted to the 
welfare and service of his fellow men. At no time did he 
allow his personal interest to supersede his broad human 
interest. Having consecrated his life to religion, he went 
forth in his ministry to tend to the spiritual needs of his 
congregation. 

It was in this, his life work, that he developed his kindly 


guished predecessor came as a great shock to me. How could | smile and gentle, yet firm, handclasp. Here, too, he ac- 
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quired the attributes of the deep thinker, filled with a pro- 
found insight into human nature and sated with that wise 
philosophy which comes only to him who has his knowledge 
firmly based upon the belief in immortality and upon the 
confident assurance that an all-merciful God watches over 
the affairs of man. 

We who watched Henry Stusss in his comings and goings 
are now deprived of his quiet smile and his sympathetic 
understanding. Never again can we enjoy his sage advice 
and thoughtful counsel. No longer do we hear his calm 
voice nor feel his warm handclasp. Taken away from us 
is his physical presence, but the memory of his good deeds 
and constructive accomplishments can never die. The 
recollection of his gentle nature and his kindly manner shall 
remain an inspiration to us forever. 

Even as he so often uttered the tender words of sympathy 
to the bereaved in ministering to his congregation, the task 
is now left to others to express that sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family upon his departure. May they enjoy the 
consolation which is engendered by the firm belief in a gen- 
erous and merciful God from which Pat Srusss himself 
benefited so richly. May we, who were vouchsafed the privi- 
lege of knowing him so intimately in Washington, be en- 
couraged to discharge our duties cheerfully by the recollec- 
tion of his self-sacrifice to duty and deep devotion to the 
welfare of his constituents and of his family. A devotion 
which he was not unmindful of, although suffering the pain 
and anguish of his last hours on earth. 

Truly, Henry Sruses practiced the precepts of that Mas- 
ter to whose service his life was dedicated. Such faith, such 
loyalty, and such untiring self-sacrifice cannot go unre- 
warded. 


James P. Buchanan 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. James P. 
BUCHANAN, late a Representative from Texas 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, if it be that those who have 
left us can penetrate death’s mysteries and look into earthly 
hearts and minds to learn our emotions and thoughts, he 
knows, better than such poor things as words can express, 
what I now record; but, in order that posterity may be cer- 
tain that J. P. Bucnanan, former Representative from Texas, 
has not been forgotten, it is fitting that the last pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp assert that fact as the earliest pages, 
by resolution and the words of his friends, asserted his 
death and his virtues. 

For many years I have known him intimately, often aiding 
him as best I could in his important legislative undertakings. 
Particularly was this true during the last year of his life 
when I was a member of his Committee on Reorganization 
in the Seventy-fourth Congress and of the Select Committee 
of the House on Government Organization in the present 
Congress, having had the honor to succeed him in the chair- 
manship of the last-mentioned committee. 

There are many other men in Congress who have attained 
to greatness and many who are on the road to that high 
estate. Among them all there is not one who better deserves 
that distinction. 

Without apparent effort J. P. Bucuanan broke through the 
stone of partisanship, melted the slimy shale of prejudice 
and braved the heat of controversy to find and possess that 
glorious gem that all desire, the love of his contemporaries. 

During the session of Congress now ending no days of his 
colleagues have been so filled that a moment has not come 
for a pause to realize how much he was being missed, a 
longing for his willing and industrious help, his sage ad- 
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vice, or his unbounded sympathy. Richer because he lived, 
our lives will never find recompense for his death, 


Randolph Perkins 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. RANDOLPH 
PERKINS, late a Representative from New Jersey 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in the death of RANDOLPH 
PERKINS this Congress, this Nation, and the State of New 
Jersey have suffered a severe loss. And countless Members 
in and out of the House of Representatives will feel that 
they have lost an honored friend. Congressman PERKINS 
was a man of exceptionally strong intellect, as his colleagues 
in committee work can well attest. It is rare, indeed, that 
a Member acquires renown in this body because of the work 
he does in committee. One sensational statement, whether 
founded in fact or not, whether prompted by malice or ex- 
cessive zeal, when made by a Member on the floor of the 
House, will more quickly bring him to the attention of the 
country than years of conscientious, constructive committee 
work. And yet we, familiar as we are with the genesis and 
course of legislation, know that the really effective work 
performed by Members of the House is done mainly within 
the committee rooms. 

Mr. PERKINS spoke but rarely on the floor. When he did, 
he consumed very little time. But members of the commit- 
tees on which he served will attest to the value of his services 
in analyzing and constructing legislation. Quick of dis- 
cernment, unerring in his application of logic to any given 
situation, and backed by an exhaustive knowledge of sound 
legislative and governmental principles, much of our recent 
legislation bears the imprint of his careful and judicious 
attention. 

I believe that, as in the case of many other Members of 
this body, Mr. Perkins’ service here was rendered at finan- 
cial sacrifice to himself. During nearly all his years as an 
advocate in the courts he maintained his principal law 
offices in my own city. When I was but a boy he was one of 
the best-known lawyers in the northern section of New 
Jersey, and perhaps it is not incorrect to say that more 
good lawyers now practicing in the city of Jersey City re- 
ceived their training under RANDOLPH PERKINS than under 
any other member of the legal profession. 

Mr. PERKINS served with distinction in the New Jersey 
Legislature before coming to the House of Representatives. 
In both places he was a valuable servant of those who 
selected him as their representative, faithful to his duties, 
wise and practical in performing them, an ornament to his 
profession, a tower of strength to his party, and a delight to 
his host of friends. 


Joseph W. Byrns 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1937 . 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
late Speaker of the House of Representatives 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, a little more than a year ago 
we were shocked to hear of the passing of one whose kindli- 
ness had endeared him to all who knew him. I refer to our 
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friend and colleague, our former distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable Joserx W. 

It is given to but few men to wield an influence such as 
Jor Byrns did. His personal charm made this power pos- 
sible. He was positive, yet gracious. He was serious, yet 
pleasant. He was stern, yet kindly. He exemplified the 
strength, the ruggedness, and the courage of individual ini- 
tiative and ambition. In his passing we have lost a real friend, 
a lovable spirit; the Nation has lost a worthy son. 

THE DEAD DO NOT DIE ONCE 


The dead do not die once, but many times, 
Long after they are dead. They die 
Each time we look to a dark corner, 
First murmuring a name, then cry 
That there is only . there. They die 
Each time a footstep echoes in 
The well-remembered way—when it is but 
The creaking of the stair. They've been 
With us at dinner as the light grew dim, 
Until we turned to pass the peas, 
Or bread. They die again each time we do 
A thing and think, “For this will please 
Them —and they are not there! Again with ease 
They come each time we see a book 
Well-loved, a favorite flower, or a scene 
We shared, or when we catch a look 
Upon the young child’s face that we mistook. 
And so throughout the years a sigh-— 
The dead no not die once, but many times. 
Long after they are dead they die. 

XI. B. D. 


A. Piatt Andrew 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ROBERT LUCE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, 3 and public service of Hon. A. PIATT ANDREW, 
te a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. 1 5 Mr. Speaker, by the death of A. PIATT ANDREW 
the House lost one of its most earnest, thoughtful, and 
capable Members. He brought here unusual training. As a 
professor he had become well grounded in economics. Then 
he served as expert assistant and editor of the voluminous 
publications of the National Monetary Commission, which 
made the exhaustive study of world finance that led to the 
Federal Reserve System. For 3 years he was an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Intimate knowledge of foreign 
and military affairs resulted from his four years and a half 
in France through the World War period, with service in 
the French army and later that of the United States, in 
which he was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

In the course of his 15 years in Congress all this ex- 
perience proved of distinct value, especially in the com- 
mittee rooms. He did not often take the floor in the House, 
but when he spoke, his words commanded respect. 

His district, comprising a large part of Essex County in 
Massachusetts, has through many years been notable for its 
contributions to public life. A. Part AnpREw lived up to its 
high traditions. 


Senator James Couzens 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 
On the life, character, and public service of Hon. JAMES COUZENS, 
late a Senator from Michigan 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the record written in Con- 
gress by the late James Couzens during his 14 years as Sen- 
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ator from Michigan, needs no amplification by me or by any 
man. It stands solidly on its merits and will stand for 
always as a striking memento of all that is finest and best 
in public service. 

I am adding my voice to the appreciations of Senator 
Couzens because we were associates from the same part of 
the same State and because all we of Michigan in the Con- 
gress are proud that he also was of our State. 

Senator Couzens’ conception of public service was at once 
simple and sternly difficult of fulfillment. He believed that 
public service means precisely what it says. He believed that 
a man chosen for public office by the people actually was 
the servant of the people, pledged to do their bidding and 
to express their will to the best of his ability. 

He did not believe that he or any of his colleagues were 
elected to serve special groups or minorities. He scorned that 
false creed because he knew, as all honest Members of this 
Congress know, that such truckling to special groups invari- 
ably leads to bad legislation. 

He was a man of indomitable courage and, consequently, 
he was much in conflict. Yet no matter how turbulent the 
controversies in which he occasionally engaged in the Sen- 
ate, no Member, either of his own party or of the opposition, 
ever questioned his utter honesty of purpose. He fought 
doggedly, but he fought always for what he thought was 
right, regardless of the odds or the tremendous pressure that 
frequently was brought to bear against him. 

Senator Couzens was a strong man among the powerful 
but an exceedingly gentle man to the weak and oppressed. 
He was not without enemies, but they were strong and rich 
enemies. The common people of Michigan and of the Nation 
were his friends. He loved little children. He gave millions 
upon millions of dollars for their physical and educational 
betterment. And he made his benefactions without ever the 
slightest thought of personal aggrandizement. Indeed this 
scrupulous man was never more scrupulous than in his con- 
stant determination to keep his private charities divorced 
from his public life. 

Michigan and the Nation knew his worth. I am certain 
that all of us are of one mind that in the death of Senator 
Couzens a great statesman, a defender of the weak, a lover 
of children, and a champion of the right proceeded to his 
eternal reward. 


Housing and Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to 
realize, as this session of Congress draws to a close, that 
housing legislation to improve living conditions of the 
underprivileged and provide work for the building trades 
is to be an accomplished fact at last. 

Ever since the present administration came into office 
promises have been made of an intention to enact a com- 
prehensive program for this purpose. Senator WAGNER, 
Democrat, of New York, during the past 4 years has fought 
courageously and untiringly for adequate housing legisla- 
tion, only, to be denied time after time and year after year. 

It is regrettable that after this long delay the measure 
now agreed upon will hardly begin to accomplish the pur- 
pose originally intended. It is so limited as to be not even 
a good gesture. Consequently, it will be a long time 
before any considerable slum areas will disappear by reason 
of its provisions. It is nothing more than an effort to re- 
deem a promise in name only and without affording real 
comprehensive relief. 

Innumerable surveys have shown the deplorable and even 
disgraceful conditions under which the poor throughout 
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the Nation are now living welfare societies, labor organiza- 
tions, municipal authorities, business men, and outstanding 
citizens engaged in every kind of civic activity have de- 
clared themselves in favor of adequate housing legislation 
and petitioned that it be enacted. 

It is to be hoped that the time will come when the 
one-third of our population who it is stated are il- 
housed will receive the attention their deplorable conditions 
demand they should have. 

The only encouragement to be taken from the passage of 
the present housing bill, and it is upon this basis that I 
have given it my support, is the hope that it may be a start, 
although it is a very poor start toward the elimination of 
unsightly and unhealthful living quarters that now consti- 
tute a national disgrace, and, in their place the substitu- 
tion of sanitary and healthful homes, with pleasant sur- 
roundings, in which those of meager means may properly 
raise their children. 

Until adequate legislation is adopted to accomplish this 

we have not done our full duty as the richest 
Nation in the world. 


Joseph W. Byrns 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


O 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the 1e, 5 and public service of Hon. JoseEPH W. Brrns, 
of the House of Representatives 

Mr. Skora Mr. Speaker, it would be impossible to de- 
scribe the deep sense of grief which overwhelmed me when 
I received the news of the sudden passing of our late beloved 
Speaker, Joe Byrns. While it was obvious to us all that for 
some time he had been working under a severe physical 
strain, whose effects were clearly shown in his gait and 
countenance, none of us, I believe, felt any apprehension 
that the end of his earthly career was close at hand. 

My acquaintance with this dearly beloved character ran 
back almost 20 years. During nearly all of that time, I saw 
him but rarely and never for very long, but the mellow 
warmth of his gracious and kindly personality impressed 
itself upon me in indelible fashion. 

But it was not until I became a Member of this great body 
that I came to a full realization of the full stature, mental, 
moral, and spiritual, of this rare figure whom we had 
selected to preside over our deliberations. 

Joz Byrns was a true patriot; he loved and served his 
country with all his heart. He was a true Christian; he 
loved his neighbor after the order of the great command- 
ment. His tall Lincolnesque figure will never again adorn 
this Chamber; the kindness in the depths of his lustrous 
eyes will never more shine out upon us, welcoming us, en- 
couraging us, but the memory of his friendliness, his help- 
fulness, his patience, and his leadership can never fade from 
our heart of hearts. 

For some time prior to his lamentable death he had re- 
frained from attendance at social functions. I shall always 
account it one of the sweetest recollections of my life that 
his last appearance at any such event outside of his home 
was at a dinner tendered to me by many of my colleagues 
in honor of my marriage, about a week before his herculean 
labors were ended. His speech on that occasion showed 
forth all the sincerity, beauty, and homely virtue which 
were part of his great soul. 

To this giant among men, rugged yet gentle, earnest yet 
patient, firm yet tolerant, we can only say in this sad hour 
of remembrance: 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to Heaven! 


William P. Connery, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1937 


On the life, character, and public service of Hon. WILLIAM P, 
CONNERY, Jr., late a Representative from Massachusetts 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is hard for us to realize 
that Bitty Connery has departed. It is likewise hard for 
us to comprehend why he should have been taken away in 
an hour when he was needed most. 

BILLY Connery and I became personal friends when he 
arrived in Washington to take up his duties in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. I was then employed as a secretary and 
our offices were adjoining. In the following Congress I was 
successful in being elected as a Member of the House, and 
we continued to work side by side for many years. There 
was not an hour of the day that he was not trying to help 
Some poor unfortunate person. BILLY CONNERY was a self- 
made man in every sense of the word. 

Shortly after coming to Washington he took up the study 
of law. In his congressional career he specialized in ad- 
vancing legislation to assist those with whom he served in the 
World War and labor legislation. He was a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and he became chairman 
of the Committee on Labor. We all know the contributions 
that he made that brought additional benefits to those whose 
interest he advocated. 

Of his personality, it is impossible to describe Billy’s per- 
sonality in words. Regardless of whether one agreed with 
his views, it had no effect upon their friendship for him. 

In the many years I have been in Washington I have known 
no man who contributed more toward the cause of labor 
than BIX Connery, and I am sure that some day organ- 
ized labor will construct a memorial in appreciation of the 
services that he rendered. 

All Members of the House and Senate mourned his passing, 
as did his many friends not only in the district he so ably 
represented but throughout the Nation. 


Joseph W. Byrns 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CLAUDE A. FULLER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


On the ae 8 and public service of Hon. JosrpH W. Brrns, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


Mr. ee Mr. Speaker, others have so well portrayed 
the early life and accomplishments of the late lamented 
Honorable JosEPH W. BYRNS that I will only deal briefiy with 
his latter years. When I came to Congress 9 years ago he 
was the ranking Democratic member of the Appropriations 
Committee and was chairman of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee. In 1931 he became chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and was ever known as the watchdog 
of the Treasury. He knew, to the minutest details, the 
necessary appropriations required for the various depart- 
ments. It was while overworking in this capacity that his 
health became seriously impaired. 

He was elected Democratic leader in 1933 and succeeded 
the Honorable Henry Rainey as Speaker in January 1935. 
As Speaker he was at his best and had an opportunity to 
show his real characteristics. Possessed of a friendly dis- 
position and a great admiration for his close associates, he 
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never missed an opportunity to speak a kind word, give 
needed advice, and assist in every way possible his colleagues 
and especially the newer Members. Although gifted as an 
eloquent Speaker, he never took advantage of his position and 
i his ability to publicly chastise or criticize his colleagues. 
To them, as to all who knew him well, he was affectionately 
known and referred to as Joe. Because of his amiable dis- 
position, his friends and colleagues knew they could contact 
him at any time on matters which affected them and the 
Nation. 

His rugged honesty was never questioned. He was influ- 
enced by no impure purpose or personal aggrandizement. 
He had an eye single to the best interests of his loved ones, 
his constituency, and the Nation. His private life was clean 
and his public life without blemish. 

The House of Representatives never had a more loved or 
able Speaker than Joser Byrns. His colleagues and the 
Nation were shocked at his untimely death. He died in the 
harness, and was honored as few have ever been honored. 
In paying their last respects, President Roosevelt, his Cabinet, 
and other distinguished Americans accompanied his remains 
to his home in Nashville. Another train carried the Mem- 
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bers of Congress. It was a matter of bestowing honor where 
honor was justly due. His unassuming manner, his friendly 
and mild disposition, his wonderful knowledge of govern- 
mental affairs, and his readiness to serve, caused him to be 
loved by all with whom he came in contact. In private and 
public life nothing ever swayed him from the path of rectitude 
and honor. 

His life was such and his accomplishments so great that 
it would be well for the young men of the Nation to emu- 
late his career. Although able to walk with kings he never 
lost the common touch. He loved his fellow men, especially 
his family, his constituency, and his colleagues. He rose from 
obscurity, from the humble walks of life to the most honored 
position in American political life, excelled only by the office 
of the Presidency. His life demonstrates to the young men 
of this Nation that through perseverance, honesty, upright- 
ness, and studious endeavor they can rise from the lowest 
walks of life and round by round reach the uppermost 
pinnacle on the ladder of honor and fame. 

In his death America lost one of its most outstanding 
statesmen, an eloquent and able champion of the rights and 
liberties of the masses of the people. 


